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JLIFE  OF  JO^N  BRYBEN 


MMMM*«a«*k«**te«i««M*MMi«*Ma««MW« 


,  AiyvEBnsBSiBirr. 

Ams  the  Upae  ofi&OTe  thin  a  oonturj  tinct  the 
«athoz'»  4^ftth,  the  woliu  of  Dcyden  .are  now,  fiir 
the  first  tune,  pijBflfliiied  to  the  public  in  a  complete 
cmd  uDDofona  •edition.  In  eoyecting  the  pieces  of  one 
of  oar  ipoet  eminent  Knglinh  oj^slca,— one  who 
may  daxm  at  leaA  the  third  maee  in  that  honoured 
Bit,  and.  who  baa  givjgn  nroofs  of  greater  versatility 
jtf  tatsni  than  either  Sbake^teare  or  wton.  though 
luauiriilacad  inftiior  to  them  in  their  peculiar  pro- 
^vmeesi—lhe  Editor.did  not  ieel  himself  entitled  to 
ii^«t  apj  pare  of  im  wiitinge ;  even  6f  those  which 
reflect  Httle  honour  on  the  a^Bi  bjr  whose  ti^te  they 

*  wcBedktaled.  Had  a  aelecUon  neen  permitted,  he 
woald  have  excluded  several  of  the  Comedies,  ana 
MiBB  part  «f  the  Translationa:  but  this  ia  a  liberty 
wmek  haa  not  lately  been  mdul^  to  edltore  of  clas- 
sical poetry.  li^egranr  hlstoiy  is  an  important  step 
UL  thatfiXmanlumseif ;  and  me  unsednccive  coarso- 
HMs  ofDrjdesi  ia  raUier  a  beacon  than  a  teniptation. 
'In  comnyndgg  this  tuslc,  the  Editor  had  hopes  of 
fiianxfly  aemstsnce,  which  might  have  rendeied  his 
toi/ more  easy,  and  the  result  more  accurate.  De- 
pxired  of  uUs  by  a  concurrence  of  unhicky  drcum- 
l^asoeiV  he  has  both  t/s  dread  the  iim)etieexion  of 
Uaiaboun^and  the  consequence  of  perhaps  an  over« 
leal  to  rsodec  hia  edition  complete.  In  the  txat 
ia^pect^  although  he  has  many  thanhs  to  return 
ix  ttformafion  readily,  afforded  it  has  sometimes 
beea  received  after  the  urevocable  oporationa  of  the 
pnotar  had  taken  place.    On  (he  second  point,  he 

iSD^have  been'  too  javish  in  hiitorioal  notes,  and 
entered  too  deeply  mto  the  secret  history,  of  the 
persons  and  times  to  which  Dryden's  satirical  po- 
ems reftr.  But  he  has  endeavoured  to  avail  him- 
•etfoful  information,  as  soon,  as  comm^cated, 
whether  corrective  or  corroborative  of  his  prior  opin* 
ions :  and  the  wish,  not  only  to  render  intelligible, 
bIank&anuaiona»  and  fejgned names,  but  to  present! 

?^  possible,  the  very  spint  oild  political  character  of 
Iryden's  oontemporaries.  must  be  the  excuse  for  in- 

-  tnuhng  a  few  pages  of  politicalhistory  and  personal 
anecdote  J  which,  after,  all,  they,  whose  inemory 
does  sot  require  auch.refireshment,  may  easily  dis- 
pense with  reading.  In  this  last  part  of  his  task, 
the  EiStor  has  been  ^greatly  asneted  by  free  access 

>.'  to  a  v^abla  coHecdon  ox  the  ftuitiye  pieces  of  the 
taigna  of  Charles  IL,  James-  IL,  wiuiam  III.,  and 
^iteen  Anne.  Thia  curious  collection  was  made  by 
If  ardsans  Luttrell,  Esoh  under  whose  name  the  Edi- 
tor QsnaBy  quoteait.  The  industrious  collector  seems 
to  have  oouj^t  every  poetical  tract,  of  whatever 

'  meait,  which  was  hawked  through  the  streets  in  his 
iuUiQ,  maridng  cate&lly  the  price  and  date  of  the  pur- 
ehaae.  Bis  collection  contains  the  earliest  editions 
of  Mmaw  of  ov  moat  esoeUent  poem%  bound  up,  ac- 
to  the  ofder  of  time,  with  the  lowest  trash 
^Btreet.  It  was  dispersed  on  Bfr.  Luctrell's 
El :  bat  a  number  of  the  volumes,  referring  chief- 
ly to  the  latter  part  of  Charies  the  Second's  reign, 
fasre  fi^nmately  become  the  property  of  Mr.  iames 
BInifiey  of  Somenet-Place,  who,  with  the  utmost 
aHMaitf.  pennittod  the  EdUor  the  unlimited  use  of 
diese  and  o<her  Hterary  cariosities  in  his  valuable 
Sbrary.— *It  is  so  mueh  a  matter  of  course  with  eve- 
|7  adventurer  in  the  field  of  antiquities,  to  acknow- 
ledflB  tlM  liberality  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Richard 
Hcmr  that  the  public  vroold  probably  be  surprised 
hm^  hvB  extensive  literary  treastires  escaped  contri- 
iMtiion  on  this  occasion,  patticularly  as  it  contains 
wesnl  additioAal  volumes  of  the  Luttrell  coUoetum. 
To  both  gentlemen  ^  Editor  has  to  offer  his  pub* 
fie  dianks;  nor  wulhe  be  tempted  to  dilate  ftirther 
en  Ae  liberality  of  the  one.  and  the  tried  friendship 
af  Hie  cHiMr.    It  ie  possible,  that  these  researches 


ittay,  brtheur  .very  aattffe,  haysk,  m  .tttne  tlegn^ 
warped  me  Editors  taste,  and  inottced  him  to  qp9« 
skier  that  as  oorioua  which  was  only  scarce,  and  to 
reprint  quotations,  fit>m  un  adversaries  or  contem* 
poraries  of  Dryden,  of  a  kogth  more  than  sttlBcient  to 
satisfy  the  reader  of  thar  unworthiness.  llut,astha 
painter  places  a.hnman  Qgare^  to  affor^  die  meang 
of  computing  the  elevation  oftbe  principal  object  m 
his  landscape,  it  seemed  that  the  giant-heigfat  of 
Dryden,  above  the  poets  of  Ms  day,  {fughtbe  bestag* 
certained  by  extraets  fyomihoae,  who  judged  tkagkf 
selves,  and  were  sometiBMs  deemed  by  othexi.  mi 
equals,  or  his  superiors.  For  the  sas^e  reaaon,  men 
are  thrown  in^o  the  Appendix  a  few  mdifferent  vev* 
ses  to  the  poet's  memory:  which,  while  they  ahow 
how  much  his  loss  was  Mt,  point  ont,  at  the  samg 
time  the  impossihuty  oifiuplyiaff  it 
,  In  the  Biographical  Memofr,  it  would  have  besn 
hard  to  exatit,  that  the  Bditor  shwU  lifal  the  ow 
cism  of  Johnson,  or  niodaoe  JGtcta  which  had  ewip- 
ed  the  accuracy  of  Mcaone,  Whila  however^.  «a 
haa  availed  himeelf  of  the  labours  of  both»  pattn; 
iany  of  the  latter,  whose  industry  has  removi 
the  cloud  which  so  long  hung  over  the  QTeflta 
Dryden' 8  life,  he  has  endeavoured  to  take  a  olneri 
anq  more  enlarged  view  of  the  subject  man  th^ 
which  his  predecessors  have  prQsente<il.  The  |bUl- 
eral  critical  view  of  Dryden's  Works  betng  d^et^ed 
by  Johnson  with  unequalled  felicity,  ana  the;  inci- 
dents of  his  hfe  accurately  discussed  and  aecerta^iu- 
ed  by  Malone,  something  seemed  to  remi^  fpx  him 
who  should  consider  these  literary  productions  iS 
their  succession,  as  actuatedby,  and  operating  upon, 
the  taste  of  an  age,  where  they  had  so  preaonup  w 
influence :  and  who  mkht.  at  the  same  time,  connedi 
the  life  of  Dryden  vntn  the  history  of  his  nabhciir 
tions,  without  losing  sight  Of  the  fkte  and  character 
of  the  individual.  £L0 w  ^r  this  end  has  been  attahi- 
ed,  is  not  for  the  Editor  to  gues&  especially  whra, 
as  usual  at  the  close  of  a  v^ork,  he  finds  he  ia  poar 
sessed  of  double  the  infbrmafion  he  had  trbenha 
commenced  it.  The  kindness  of  H)r.  yetaviua'iQHIr 
Christ,  who  undertook  a  journey  to  XortharoptoOr 
shire  to  examine  the  present  state  of  Euahtox^  wheta 
Dryden  often  lived,  ^nd  of  Mr.  Finlay  of  CasB^o^ 
who  favoured  the  Editor  with  the  use  of  aomejox^ 

X'nal  editions,  fall  here  to  be  gratefVilly  acknqv- 

dged. 

In  collecting  the  poetry  of  Dryden  some  hymni 
translated  from  the  service  of  the  Catholic  church 
were  recovered,  by  the  favour  of  Captain  Mac  Do- 
aogh  of  the  Inverness  Militia.*  As  the  first  ^didon 
of  the  work  was  then  printed  ofi^  they  were  insert^ 
ed  in  theiifeof  the  author:  but  in  the  present  imprea- 
sion  they  are  transferred  to  their  proper  place,  vdL 
xi.  p.  192.t  To  the  Letters  of  Dryden.  publisbedia 
Mr.  Melone's  edition  of  his  prose  works,  the  Editor 
has  been  enabled  to  add  one  article  by  the  favour  of 
Mrs.  "White,  of  Bownanhall,  Glocestershire.  Thoad 
preserved  at  Knowles  were  examined  at  the  request 
of  a  noble  friend,  and  the  contents  appeared  unfit 
for  publication.  Dryden' s  translations  of  Fresnoy'i 
Art  of  Painting,  and  of  the  Life  of  Xavier,.sxem- 
serted  without  abridament,  for  reason's  which  are 
elsewhere  alleged.  T^om  the  version  qf  Maim- 
bourg's  *'  History  of  the  League,"  there  is  an  extract 

S'ven,  which  maybe  advantageously  read  alongwith 
e  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  vindication  of  that  play. 
The  prefaces  and  dedications  are,  of  course  prefixed 
to  the  pieces  to  which  tliev  belong;  but  those  who 
mean  to  study  them  with  reference  to  theatrical 

*  By  die  h&nda  c^  Mn.  Jmoktaa,  who  bia  hooonred  ins  with  a 
note,  itatbif .  that  they  are  iTi«ntioned  in  Butler'a  "IVjur  IhtottSn 
flair;*'  that  after  Batler**  dsath.  the  tmnilatlatii  paned  Into  Ite 
handi  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Albao,  whenee  they  treve  ttamfeiMa 
to  (hoae  of  die  preeent  peaeoMor. 
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win  do  well  to  fottow  the  order  recom- 

Noded  \^  Mr*  Maloiie.* 

Boveral  pieces  pubb&dd  i^  -  iDerridt'e  aditioii  of 
Dnden's  poetry,  beinft  obtioomy  epunous,  are'bere 
pofilished  leparately  m>m  his  authentic  poetry,  end 
with  a  suitable  note  of  suspicion  prefiied  to  each. 
They  might  indeed  have  been  altosrether  discarded 
withoat  dixniiiishing  the  value  of  the  work.  Some 
aceount  might  be  1^  given  of  the  vanous  editions 
of  Dryden's  poems,  but  notices  of  this  kind  have 
bosn  liberany  scattered  through  the  life  and  preli- 
minary matter.  ,       ,, 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  hoped,  that,  as  the  foUowmg 
ffi  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Dry- 
oen,  it  will  be  found,  in  accuracy  of  text  and  copious- 
ness of  illustration,  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
|ane,  labour,  and  expense  which  have  been  ungrudfl- 
ingor  Dcstowed'  upon  an  object,  so  inu>ortant  to 
Kngiish  literature. 

Several  inaccuracies,  which  had  crei)t  into  the  for- 
mer edition  of  this  work,  are  corrected  In  the  present, 
fSUl  the  whole  has  been  revised  with  care. 


SECTION  I. 

iMhBiBao  ReoMfki  oo  th«  FMtiy  of  EoilAnd,  belbre  Iho  Civil 
Vaa-The  Bfc  oTDndoo.  dromlM  birtfito  ito^R(»io«Uon- 
Bk  Miiy  Poemt,  InchHUnv  the  **  Aanw  Mmbffii.'* 

Tick  Life  of  pryden  maybe  said  to  comprehend  a 
Idatory  of  the  literature  of  England,  and  its  changes, 
CWlhig  nearly  half  a  centurv.  While  his  great  con- 
taoporaiT,  Milton,  was  in  silence  and  secrecy,  laying 
thefotmaation  of  that  immortal  fame,  which  no  po- 
alhas  BO  highly  deserved,  Dryden's  labours  were 
0ver  |n  the  eye  of  thep\d>lic{  and  he  roaintaped,from 
ihc^  tmie  of  the  Restoration  till  his  ^cath,  m  1700.  a 
decided  ^nd  adknowledged  superionty  over  all  the 
poets  Qf  his  age.  As  he  wrote  from  necessity,  he  was 
pbhged  to  pay  a  certain  deference  to  the  public  opin- 
Ipni^  for  he,  whose  bread  depends  upon  the  success 
of  hu  Tolimie,  is  compelled  to  study  popularity:  but, 
on  me  other  hand,  his  better  judgment  was  often 
footed  to  imnrove  that  of  his  readers;  so  that  he 
Utemately  influenced  and  stooped  to  the  national 
taste  of  the  day.  I£  therefore,  we  would  know  the 
gra^bal  changes  which  took  place  in  our  poetry 
qunng  the  id>ove  period,  we  have  onlv  to  consult 
me  writings  of  an  author,  who  produced  yearly 
some  new  performance,allowed  to  be  most  excellent 
in  the  particular  style  which  was  fashionable  for  the 
tJn^  It  is  the  object  of  this  memoir  to  connect, 
with  the  account  of  Dryden's  life  and  publications, 
fllich  a  general  view  of  the  literature  of  the  time,  as 
may  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  how  far  the  age 
was  indebted  to  the  poet,  and  how  far  the  poet  was 
influenced  by  the  taste  and  manners  of  th^  age.  A 
€bw  preliminary  remarks  on  the  literature  of  the  eor- 
Ear  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  will  form  a  ne- 
cessary introduction  to  this  Biographical  Memoir. 

when  James  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  England, 
he,came  to  rule  a  court  and  people,  as  much  distin- 
guished for  literature  as  for  commerce  and  arms. 
Shakespeare  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  and 
Bngland  possessed  other  poets  inferior  to  Shake- 
speare alone:  or,  indeed,  the  higher  order  of  whose 
xlays  may  claim  to  be  rankea  above  the  inferior 
dramas  ascribed  to  him.  Among  these  we  may  reck- 
0)^  Massinger,  who  approached  to  Shakespeare  in  dig- 
nity; Beaumont  andFletcher,  who  surpassed  him  m 
drawing  female  characters,  and  those  of  pohte  and 
eourtlylife;  and  Jonson,  who  attemptedfto  supply 
by  d^th  of  learning,  and  laboured  accuracy  of 
character,  the  want,  of  that  flow  of  imagination, 
which  nature  had  denied  to  him.  Others,  who  flour- 
ished In  the  reign  of  James  and  his  son,  though  litde 
known  to  the  general  readers  of  the  present  age, 
even  by  name,  had  a  just  claim  to  be  oistineuishca 
from  the  common  herd  of  authors.  Ford,  WebstrT, 
Marston.  Brome,  Shiricy,  even  Chanraan  and  Deck- 
er, added  lustre  to  the  stage  for  which  they  wrote. 

•  Which  it.  Uw  EaMur  of  Dmmatk  Poety.  the  J>eS&UDe  of  that 

BM»y,UwPMfkeetoteMDchA*trolacv.  the  EMajr  oo  Heroic 
Plays,  Uw  Defonce  ofthe  Epilogue  to  tbeSeoond  Pert  of  the  Cod- 
Haeet  of  Granada,  the  Groundii  of  Cdtiefam  u  ItesedTt  and  the 
▲ntwer  to  Rymer. 


The  dram*,  his  trae,  Vfi  tb»,  bnn^  o£poe^ 
mostsuccMfullycoltivatMs  fortt«flordedliiemoBt 
riady  appeal  to  the  pu^lie  ts]|tet  The  number  of 
theatres  then  open  in  aU  t>srts  «f  the  dty^  secured  to 
the  adventorous  poet  the  mevis  df  hav^s  his  per* 
forraaaoe  represented  upon  one  stage  or  omeri  and 
he  was  neither  tired  nor  disgusted  by  thewBcuitiea, 
and  disagreeable  observances,  whioh  must  now  be 
neoessanly  undergone  by  every  candidate  for  draaia- 
tie  laurels.t  But,  although  during  the  reigna  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  L,  the  stan  seennff  to 
have  afibrded  the  principal  employment  of  the  poots^  , 
there  wanted  not  many  who  cultivated, with  stic^ess^ 
the  other  departments  of  Psmassus.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  name  Spenserj whose  magie  tale  contin- 
ues to  interest  us.  in  despite  of  thelanguorof  a  con- 
tinued allegorv;  Drayton,  who,  though  less^known; 
possesses  perhaps  equal  powers  of  poetry;  Bean-  ^ 
mont  the  elder,  whose  poem  on  Bosworth  Field  car- 
ries us  back  to  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets;  Fair- 
fax, the  translator  of  Tasso,  the  melody  of  wfaoee 
numbers  became  the  model  of  Wallert  besides  ma<'  ^ 
ny  others,  who  ornamented  this  era  ot  British  lite- 
rature. 

Notwithstanding  the  splendotir  of  these  great 
names,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  one  common  nnlt 
in  a  greater  or  less  desjee.  pervaded  the  most  achni- 
red  poetry  of  dueen  Elizabeth's  age.  This  was  the 
fiital  propensi^  to/alse  wUi  to  substitute,  namely. 
stranke«and  unexpected  connexions  of  sound,  or  of 
idea,  lor  real  humour,  and  even  jfor  the  eflhaiona  of 
the  stronger  passions.  It  seems  Imelythai  this  fiiah- 
ion  arose  at  court,  a  sphere  in  which  its  denizene 
never  think  they  move  with  due  lustre,  until  they 
have  adopted  a  form  of  expression,  as  well  as  a  sys- 
tem of  msnners,  different  from  that  which  is  proper 
to  mankind  at  lari?;.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
court  language  was  for  some  time  ftnrmed  on  the 
plan  of  one  iLilhe,  a  pedantic  courtier,  who  wrote 
a  book,  entitled  '*Kuphues  and  his  England,  or  the 
Anatomy  of  Wit  ;"*  which  quality  he  makes  to  oon-^  , 
sist  in  the  indulgence  of  every  monstrous  and  over'^ 
strained  conceit  that  can  be  engendered  bv  a  strong 
memory  and  a  heated  brain,  applied  to  the  absurd 
purpose  of  hatching  unnatural  conceits.^  It  appears 
that  this  fantastical  person  had  a  considerable  share 
in  determining  the  false  taste  of  his  ajg^,  which 
soon  became  so  genera],  that  the  tares  which  spnnifl 
from  it  are  to  be  found  even  amon^  the  choicest  oi 
the  wheat.  Shakespeare  himselraflbrds  us  tdo  * 
many  instances  of  mis  fashionable  hereOT  in  wit; 
and  he  who  could  create  new  worlds  out  of  his  own 
imagination,  descended  to  low,  and  often  ill-timed 

{)uns  and  quibbles.  This  was  not  an  evil  to  be  cared 
)V  the  accession  of  our  Scottish  James,  whose  qual- 
ifications as  a  punster  were  at  least  equal  to  his 
hotaxei  king  cTcift,^  The  false  taste,  which  hsd 
been  gainirig  ground  even  in  the  reign  of  Eiizabethf 
now  overflowed  the  whole  kingdom  with  the  impe- 
tuosity Of  a  land-flood.  These  outrages  upon  lan- 
guage were  committed  without  regard;  to  time  and 
place.  They  were  held  good  arguments  at  the  bar» 
though  Bacon  sat  on  the  woolsack ;  and  eloquenoe 

,  1 1  dftMt  pretend  Co  eater  Itico  the  queetlon  eTiiie  eflbeC  of  (be 
drama  uponroorab.  If  diie  ihall  be  found  prnudBcial*  tmt  thn^ 
tret  are  too  many.  But,  in  thepKeeot wooU  oocdiae  oftfaealaaal 
oxhUniion,  >re  may  be  pennitted  to  remember  that  the  gaidener 
who  wiahefl*  to  haTe  a  rare  diveriity  of  a  eoranon  flower.  aowV 
whole  beds  with  the  apeoiea :  and  that  die  monopoly  fiaiited  n  two 
httce  theatna  muil  necenahly  diminiih,  in  a  comptieafed  ratiok 
both  the  number  of  play  wiiten,  and  the  chanoe  <^a&y  thiof  vanr 
excellent  being  broueht  ferwaid. 

:  Oar  deeen-ed  idola^  of  Shakeepeam  and  Mfllon  wna  eawflM 
by  that  paid  to  this  pedantie  eoxoooihiii  his  own  tine.  Heiioal* 
ed.  in,the  Utle  paM  of  hisplBy.  {Sat.  bcwdea  "Sudniei,"bavijiei 
what  he  Biyled^outt  Gomcdks.'V  "the  only  ivxe  poet  of  tMt 
time  i  t]io  witty,  comical,  faeetfously  <iiiick,  and  unparalleled  Joha 
UlUe.".   Moreover,  hie  editor. Mr.  HonntaarareeoB, "dnt  llaaat 


at  ApoNo'a  table ;  tWt  AdoUo  fave  him  a  wn^  oc  1#  own  bar* 
withoat  nuUchinf ;  and  that  the  lire  he  plafed  on  had  no  bretoi 
■trinn."  Beeidee  which,  wo  are  mfi>rmed,  ^Our  nation  are  in  hit 
debtlbr  a  new  EngUsh.  which  he  taught  mem  \  'Eaphnee  and  nil 
England' began  flnt  that  longuageu  All  our  ladiee  wen  than  oil 
aidiolan ;  and  thatbean^in  ooort  whooottUoeifwie  Am/lcrtM^ 
waa  aa  little  rcnrded,  aa  abe  which  now  there apeaka  notncncb/' 
The  Satire  in  Cimthia*!  ReTeli  ii  directed  by  iSm  Joniott  osltnit 
thb iahe and podimtic taete.  _  .. 

4  So  that  feonea  aad  nf^cotflMaaidi  was  pleaac4toeW 
ikillinpolitiM. 


'«.1 


bxaudbk  by  (&0iiiO8t  liiii^Xkad  iin&er,  5«^ 
or  Corbet  wore  in  tbe  imlpit.*  miere  grave  and 
leamedpiD&Baaoxu  Mt  tiie  example,  the  poeU,  It  will 
iMi^y  oe  beEeYedi  ran  headlong  into  an  error,  for 
which  they  oonid  plead  such  reepectable  example. 
TliaAfieetatioa  ^  of  the  word"  and  "of  the  letter/' 
for  alliteration  was  almost  as  fiuhionahle  as  punning^ 
■Qemodj  in  some  degree,  to  bring  back  English  com- 
poflinon  to  the  barbarous  rules  of  the  ancient  Anglo- 
Sai9nSft  the  merit  of  whose  poems  consisted,  not  in 
(ba  ideoB^  but  in  the  quaint  arrangement  of  the 
word^  and  the  regular  recurrence  of  some  favouiite 
•ound  or  letter. 

lliia  peculiar  taste  for  twisting  and  playing  upon 
word%  matead  of  applxin^  them  to  their  natural  and 
proper  use.  was  comoinea  with  the  similar  extra- 
TSgance  ot  those  whom  Dr.  Johnson  has  entitled 
metaphysical  poets.  This  class  of  authors  used 
the  same  Tiolence  towards  images  and  ideas  which 
had  Jtonerly  been  ^>ptied  to  words;  in  truth,  the 
,  two  ^lee  were  often  combined,  and,  even  when 
secMrate^  had  a  kindred  alliance  with  each  other. 
It  is  Uie  buaineas  of  the  punster  to  discover  and 
jroike  together  two  wor^s,  which,  while  they  have 
some  z^semhlance  in  sound,  the  more  exact  the 
better,  convey  a  totally  different  signification.  The 
metqpaysicM  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  piqued  him- 
•elf  m  £scovering  hidden, resemblances  between 
I4eas  appaxcntly  the  most  dissimilar  and  in  combi- 
ning^ Of  some  violent  and  compelled  association, 
iOnsinitions  and  aHusions  utterly  foreign  from  each 
other.  Thus  did  the  metaphysical  poet  resemble 
die  quibbler,  exercising  precisely  the  same  tyranny 
over  ideas»  which  the  Tatter  practised  upon  sounds 
only. 

Jonaon  gave  an  early  example  of  metaphysical 
p<>etry;  indeed^  it  was  the  natural  resource  of  a 
BundT  amply  stored  with  leaminj^  gifted  with  a 
tenaeiouB  memory  and  the  power  ofconstant  labour, 

«  but  to  which  was  denied  that  vivid  perception  of 
what  is  naturally  beautiful,  and  that  nappiness  of 
apression,  whioi  at  once  conveys  to  the  reader  the 
Hbb,  of  the  poet.  These  latter  qualities  unite  in  ma- 
ny paasagea  of  Shakespeare,  oi  which  the  reader  at 
enee  acknowledges  the  beauty,  the  justice,  and  the 
■Bq>Ik3ity.  But  such  Jonson  was  unequal  to  pro- 
duce s  and  he  substituted  the  strange,  forced,  and 

I  most  unnatural,  though  ingenious  analogies,  which 
were  afterwards  copied  by  Donne  and  Cowley.t  In 
MbdBoe^  Shakeq^eare,  we  often  meet  passojifcs  so 
Ojingmisl  to  our  nature  and  feelings,  that,  beautiful  as 
they  are^  we  can  hardly  help  wondering  they  did  not 
oecnr  to  ourselves;  in  studying  Jonson,  we  have 

"  often  10  marvel  how  his  conceptions  could  have 
ooemied  to  any  human  being.  The  one  is  like  an 
andoDt  alatoe,  the  beauty  of  which,  springing  from 
the  nghctnem  ot  proportion,' does  not  always  strike 
at  first  m|U>  but  nsea  imon  us  as  we  bestow  tipie 
m  oonsldenng  it  t  the  other  is  the  representanon 
of  a  monster,  which  is  at  first  only  snipriBing,  and 
ImficroQsor  disgosting  ever  after.  When  the  taste 
for  simplicity,  however,  is  once  destroyed,  it  ts  long 
oe  a  nation  recovers  it :  and  the  metaphysical  poets 
seem  to  have  retained  possession  of  the  j)dbiic 
&vour  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  till  the  beginning 
ef  ^the  civil  wars  olenced  the  muses.  The  unlver- 
■ties  were  perhaps  to  blame  during  this  period  of 
osmpa^n ;  for  which  it  may  be  admitted  in  excuse 
that  the  metaphysical  poetrv  could  only  be  practised 
by  men  whose  minds  were  deeply  stored  with  leam- 
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'•,  balbn  the  aatvenit  v 


Ib  asoiaaM^,  aadclrt  waUi  a.«wocd,  aa  UkfadkniiTonbe  ooun- 
trj  bat  kb  cSoqiieDOd  was  hisply  applaudied  by  the  learned  body 
—  keaddraieed,  altboash  it  would  have  itutled  a  modem  aq* 
at  isMt  as  meb  aa  the  dnea  of  the  omtor.   "AxrMbg:* 

,  "attheMointofSt  liaty'a, 

attnd,  I  have  faroucfat  you  lome  _ 

I  fwaet  tvraliows  ofsalnittoEu*^ 
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of  aeholan."— 4/A«fUB  Oxon.  rdLL 

AjlooaoD'a  *'Ode  to  the  Memory  of  8ir  Lueiua  Ca 

9k  O,  Modaaii,'*  and  at  moat  of  his  Pindarica  and  Lyri- 

laibof 


.m  Pieom.    Blit  Ben,  when  be  ploaaed,  could  aasume  the 
MsAe  iSttpUdXy  i  witneai  nuuiy  of  hit  Icner  poemt. 


uub  end  who  could  boldly  draw  npon  a  larflps  tcaJL 
ofacquired  knowledge  for  supplying  the  esmjuiJitui^ 
of  far-fetched  and  extravagant  images,  which  their 
compositions  required .  The  book  ofnature  is  before 
all  men  ^  but  when  her  limits  are  to  be  oversteppe<^ 
the  acquirement  of  adventitious  knowledge  becomes 
ofparamount  necessity;  and  it  was  but  natural  that 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  should  prize  a  style  of  poetry, 
to  which  depth  of  learning  was  absolutely  indbpen* 
sable. 

I  have  stated,  that  the  metaphysical  poetry  was  fash- 
ionable  during  the  early  part  of  Charles  the  First's 
reign.  It  is  true,  that  Milton  descended  to  upbraid 
that  unfortunate  prince,  that  the  chosen  companion 
of  his  private  hours  was  one  William  Shakespeare^ 
a  player ;  bat  Charles  admitted  less  sacred  poets  to 
share  his  partiality.  Ben  Jonson  supplied  hi^  court 
with  masques,  and  his  pageants  witii  verses ;  and* 
notwithstanding  an  ill-natured  story,  shared  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  his  bounty  .t  Donne,  a  leader 
among  the  metaphysical  poets,  with  whom  King 
James  had  punned  and  ouioblod  in  person,!  shareX 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  good  graces  of  Charles 
I.,  who  may  therefore  be  suppose^  no  enemy  to  his 
vein  of  poetry,  although  neither  his  sincere  piety  nor 
his  sacred  office  restrained  him  from  fantastic  indttl> 
gence  in  extravagant  conceit,  even  upon  the  most 
solemn  themes  which  can  be  selected  for  poetry.ll 
Cowley,  who,  with  the  learning  and  acuteness  o( 
Donne,  possessed  the  more  poetical  qualities  of  ta 
fertile  imagination,  and  frequent  happiness  of  expres* 
sion,  and  who  claims  the  nighest  place  of  all  who 
ever  plied  the  unprofitable  trade  combining  dissim- 
ilar and  repugnant  ideas,  was  not  indeed  known  ts 
the  kins  during  his  prosperity;  but  his  talents  recom* 
mended  him  at  the  military  court  of  Oxford,  and  ths 
most  ingenious  poet  of  the  metaphysical  class  ei^oy- 
ed  the  applause  of  Charles  before  he  shared  the  exuo 
of  his  consort  Henrietta.  Cleveland  also  was  hon* 
oured  with  the  early  notice  of  Charles  :1f  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  metaphysical  baraSj  who  after- 
wards exerted  his  talents  of  wit  and,  satire  ui>on  ths 
royal  side,  and  strained  hie  imagination  for  extrava* 
gant  invective  against  the  Scottish  army^who  aoU 
their  king,  and  the  parliament  leaders,  wbob6ugbt 
him.  All  these,  and  others  unnccessai^  to  mention* 
wefe  read  and  respected  at  court;  being, esteemed^ 
their  contemporanes,  and  doubtless  believing  them- 
selves,  the  wonder  oi  their  own,  and  the  pattern  df 
succeeding  i«es :  and,  however  much  they  migfat  dif- 
fer from  each  other  in  parts  and  genius,  they  sough* 
the  same  road  to  poetical  fame,  by  starting  the  most 
unnatural  images  which  theur  imaginations  cpufa 
conceive,  or  by  hunting  more  common  allus^jOi 
through  the  most  minute  and  circumstantial  partio- 
ulars  and  ramifications. 

Tet,  thou£^  during  the  age  of  Charles  I.  the  meis  • 
physical  poets  enjoyed  the  larger  proportion  of  publis 
applause,  authors  were  not  wanting  who  sought 
other  modes  of  distiguishing  themselvea.  Wlioju 
who  must  not  be  named  m  the  same  paragrapE 

t  In  JopaoD'a  laat  ilhieas,  Chaifea  i*  aaid  to  have  saatUa 
piece*.      Re  aonds  me  to  mlierable  a  donation,"  nid  the  tt 
rioc  aaiMM,  *'becauae  I  am  poor,  and  U?e  fet  aa  auey  t  |o  bi 

Md  toUWm,  hit  aool  Uvea  in  an  aaey."   Wbatem  bi  ifia  to 

of  this  tnditioa,  wsa  know,  from  an  epiiraiii  bf  Jonaon,  that  (ha 
lunsatopetime.savchimAbaiidrMpoiiiuu!  ootrmibsciftfos. 
poor  bard,  even  m  the  preaeot  day. 

4  "About  a  year  after  hlare 
made  BiriM|»  of  Easter;  and 
Paul'*  being  vacant,  the  Hag  ^. 
him  to  attend  mm  at  dioDa  tiie  next  . 
waa  Mte  down,  before  he  had  est  any 
pleaaant  manner.  'Dr.  Dcana. I  have avitad you  to 
tbooah  yo«  ait  not  doirn  with  me,  fet  I  «4il  earvn  to  j 

that!  know  jroulove  well :  Brknowfatf  you  love  Londoi 

fore  make  you  Dean  of  Pau's ;  and  when  I  have  dined.  thendQ  yea 
take  your  beloved diih  home  to  yoor  iti^l  aaynbeeOM 
■elf.  and  mach/ood  may  it  do  yon.*  »*— Wallows  £<^  i 
•  Seehii"VorwstoMr.  Geome  Heibei^  aent  him  w 
myaeauoftheaMborandCliifaL  ▲ahMTefAM 

rare  to  90  my  Real*  which  ia  the  creat  or  oar  poor 

tJH  wihject  of  thie  change  of  devioe  he  tfana  qobUei  1 
Adopted  in  God'i  ftmlv,  and  ao 
My  oMooatloat,  into  new  anna  ls»t    . 
The  croaa  my  leal,  in  baptism  spreaa  below. 
Does  by  that  ibraq  into  an  anchor  grow  1 
Croasea  grow  anehoRi  bear  as  thou  anqnldatdo 
_  Tfiy  cross,  and  that  croas  grows  an  anofaot  too^  4ta« 

IT  See  his  Life,  prelfacod  to  hb  Poems,  ISoio.  1077. 


ntnm  oat  of  OttBnny,  De.  Oiiey  «NHi 
d  ivUs  wnotal  the  daMMiy  of  Ml 
Bg  sent  to  m.  Dome*  ana  awwOTitsJ 


J» 


UMl 


mnqoM^vrnwi^^  W)RK8. 


Ctaor^l. 


he  ]i#4  .MMtiiiaditttedj*© 

mtlftDty,  mBthunedi  oyea  m  his  i9t9erpmpo»tioix8 
me  ;p]iep6stefpti«  conceits  and  learned  ajraurditiea, 
w  whidi  his  contdmpQron^  acquired  oistmctlon. 
flbme  of  Hb  sUght^acadenucprolttsions  9t%  indeevL 
ibged  witb  the  prevfii&ig  taste  of  his  age,  or,  perhaps 
wiKfe  written  in  ridicule  of  it:  but  no  dirctimstKnce  m 
^lifaismppe  remarkable,  ftan  th»t  "Oomus,**  tha 
Monody  on  LyddaaL**  the  "Allegro  and  Penseroso** 
and  the  Hjrmn  to-tbe  Nativity/'  ue  unpoUuteq  by 
m  n^taphyeical  jorgpn  and  affected  language 
which  the  age  esteen^ed  iamfpensoble  to  poetry. 
Tm»  rdvsal  to  bend  to  s^n  evu  ep  prevail^g,  and 


^rneert  and  e^r  study  of  the  purest  models  of  an- 

r^ut  besides  Hilton,  who  jstood  aloof  and  alone, 
Uiere  wto  a  race  of  lesser  poets,  who  endisavourcd 
)^  laeoji  the  refuse  of  the  applause  reaped  by  Doune^ 
CpwleV)  and  their  folio  wezi^  bv^  adopt^:^  emamentsi 
which  the  latter  had  neglected,  pertuinB,  beoause 
^$Y  could  be  attained  without  much  labour  or  ab- 
struSQ  leainii^  The  metaphysical  poets^  m  their 
^Ijp-shod  Pindarics,  had  totally  despmed,  not  only 
anioothness  and  elegance,  but  tha  common  rhythm 

f"  versification.  Many  and  long;  passages  maybe 
s4  vtithout  percehrin^  the  leastdmerence  between 
^  and  barbarous,  jinglmg,  ill-regulated  prose; 
a^din  appearance,  though  the  lines  be  divided  into 
n^quft]  lengths,  the  eye  and  ear  acknowledge  Ultle 
dinbrenco  between  them  and  the  inscription  on  a 
tl^mb-stone..  In  a  word,  not  only  harmony  of  num- 
rs^  but  numbers  themselves,  were  altogether  ne- 
soted ;  or,.i£an  author  so^far  re^pected'ancient  prac- 
as  tooxaJsfi  lines  which  could.be  scanned  like 


noti  aim  h«d  we  smte  lijotyveli  a«  £i«d 
W^ler  for  attaehmg^himsetf  to  tfeit  style  ol 
Bcdo^,  He  wnfi  Mlowed  to'  hate  m  peetUiu 
mmna  whatever  he  did  become  hito ;  and  it 
be  douotesfl,  mat  his  Ijght  wot  airy  itylo  Af  U 
and  sonnets  )iad  manr  admirers,  trbqn  me  whol^ 
this  chiss  of  poets,  although  they  hawfy  mvitid.  thrt 
popular  favour  vrith  the  otHem  were  also  njOticedjma 
a];)i}lauded.  Thus  the  poets  of  ^e  eariierpjart^fn^ 
seventeenth  century  may  be  (fivitded  into  .ope  ^aS9, 
who  sacrificed  both  sense  and  ewrmd  to  w^fttgktiido 


verae*  he  had  done  hia  part,  and  was  perfectly  in 

dlnetent^  although  they  sounded  like  prose.*  But 

ti  melody  will  b&always  acceptable  to  theear,  some 

poets  chose  thi3  n^lectedroad  tojfajne,  and  gained 

laws  of 


aportion  of  public  iavoujc,  byattendihgito  the 
lemony,  wmch  their  mala  had  discarded.  Waller 

SndPenham  were  the  first  who  thus  distinguished 
demselves,;  but,  as  Johnson  h^ouy  remaiks,  what 
Stj^9  ftoijjuucea  by  Denham,  Was  inherited  by  Waller, 
iojpeithing  there  was  in  the  situation  of  both  these 
authiira,  which  led  ih&xx  to  dei^art  from  what  was 
ma  the  beaten  path  of  composition.  They  were 
BMP  of  rajpx,^ wealth,  and  fashion,  and  had  ezoeri- 
a^ed  aH  melnteJIfnptiouato  deep  study,  with  wnich 
peh  ekvaied  jgttiDn  is  naturally  attended.  It  was 
lAf  TBm^-  ibr  WftBer^  a  wit,  a  courtien,  and  f  ooritician ; 
oir  fiir  penhanL  who  was  90!^  disanguisked  at  the 
■mveralty  as  a  dreaming,  dissipated  gambler,  to  ai- 
temDltoii^  ll^.ma^ph^siaal  subtleiies  of  Doime 
'^kOipowWy.  who  ixad  went  serious  and  sequestered 
team  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  learning  whii;h 
"^  squandered  in  thair  poetry.  NecessitY.'thete- 
,anjd  perhaps  a  dawnmg  ot  more  simme  ta^. 
Boed'  these  courtly  poets  to  seek  another,  and 
mreiuitm^tnodeofplBasu)^  The  melody  of  verse 
^FMS^piavmoeunoocunied,  aad  WaJU/Br^fenniiig  hia 
■nun  vtMMt  ihe'modui«tio&  of  Vetafuir  and  other 
Ifoete  of  the  maxdett  reign,  exhibited  in  ins  very  first 
poemf  striking  marks  of  attention  to  the  soaviiy  of 
minhaia  '0ABfa«n^.inhi8iedioaiioB  to  Charles  11., 
'  nnvHB,  thai  (^  rndBlgRvoe-  of  his  poetaeal>  vein 
dnmi  tha  notiteft^  fathough  accompanied  vrith 
ie^ntia  ^^easBHkL^Cttariea  1,  when,  in  1647,  he 
btam«d<aocaa8  to'hiapevBOtt  by  the  mtsrcassMnt  of 
■fegh  Peterf.    ^ttdding^  whom  i&ryden  has  ter- 


umtof  nti  ace»   £to  intsoducM  tba 


«C»W 


'Oaaisiit*  wttM  m^^ffd  b»inr  io9«." 

iil'**'^t  ■mgotfa  aoofi;  made  ttr  Eft  Wadow»  now  at  leait  fifty 
yean  a«a»'--7rbe  mOlc  matd'a  iM^ier,'*  li^  ^dtej  '"nODg  an  an 
■war  to  it,  whieb  im  jnadQ  tor  Bir  wta 


dajat.  Thejme 

t^'i^on 

tkalliMul'atat.JUid«9.* 
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with  heht  and  trivial  aubiocts,  and  too  often  eontettt* 
ed  with  attftinnursmoothne^  of  meumiro,  pefij^oted 
the  mofe  easentud  qualitiea  of  pQetiy. 

Th&  intervention  of  the  civa  Wars  gtea^  intidr-* 
rupted  tbe  study  Of  poetit.  The  natiolial  tMtMitrgn 
was  called  tooih^'r  Objects,  and  thosuvti^Oym  tho 
former  peae^ftd  reigns,  woqmhaveperhi^  4^w'» 
gtdshea  themselveB  as  poeta  and  (|fkm^£sta|,  Wtsr0 
now  struggfing  for  <kme  in  th^  flem,  or  dechnmh^ 
for  power  in  roe  a^inate.  The,  mannenr  of  the  pre- 
vaiujig:  party,  ^en-  fbnatical  detestation  of  evjeiy 
thins  like  elegant  or  Utertfry  amusement,  then: 
affected  horror  at  stage  representations,  wni^ht^l; 
once  fenced  tie  theatties,  and  their  contetupt  wf 
profane  learning  which  degradcid  the  'upiversitiei; 
all  operated,  durihg^^  the  civil  wars  and  suedeediuir 
usurpatioj^,  to  cheek  the  pursuits  of  the  iwet,  of: 
withdrawTDS  that  public  approbation,  wfaj^  ia  mer 
best,  ando^n  the  sole  rewkrd  of  his  laboni'.  Thef^ 
was,  atthis^e^a'^rt  of  interregnum  in  thepuqfifir 
taste,  as  wen  a^  m  ita  govemmeitt:  The  aame  Po«a 
were  no  doubt  aliVe  who  hud  distin^shed  them-^ 
selves  at  die  court  of  ChajrieSj  ^ut  Cowrey  antlf 
Penham  were  exiled  vtfith  their  BOVerei^,j  Wjdletf 
waa  awed  into  silence,  by  tiie  rigom  of  "the  ptuttanier 
spirit ;  and  even  the  nmse  of  Milton  was  scared 
from  afan  by  the  clamour  of  rejigious  and.  poli<i- 
c(il  controversy,  and  only  returned,  mCe  a  rtncertf 
flrifind,  to  cheer  the  adversity  of  one  who  had  ne^' 
glected  her  duringhjjs career OTWorrolyitatJortanoei 

During  tbas  pcnod,  the  most  unfavourable  to  fitewr- 
tare.  which  had  occurred;  for  at  least  twt)  centuries 
Prvden,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  gtuduaw 
and  silently  imbibmg  thiose  stores  of  learning,  ^<z 
cultivating  that  ftmcy,  whi(5h  was  to  do  eo  nrach  fhr 
fiirther  the  reformation  of  taste  apd  poetty.  ft  iar 
now  time  to  state  his  descent  and' wentage. 

The  name  of  Dryden  is*  locaK  and  probably^tm- 
gSuated  in  the  noith  of  England^;  Where,  as,  weR  a» 
in  the  neighbouring  counti«i  or  ottoflendl  it  ftc- 
quenily  occurs^  thpT:@l  it  1$  apt  nowtieme  by  a^ypet- 


Jen,  eldest  son  of  David,  settled  in  Korthami^* 

?hire,  where  he  acquired  the  estate  of  Canons-^by;^ 
y?  marriage  with  El^iabeth,  daughtCT  and  heires* 
of  Sir  Johti  Cope  of  that  county.    Woods^s,  that" 
JohnDrydeawasbyproiijasiono-sdioolmaateif  Una* 
honoured  vritli  tbe  ftiendsiup  of  the  great 'Etasinuii' 
who  stood  godfethcr  tb  ohe  of  His  sons-T    He 
appears,  from  some  paasages  in  his  will,  to  »uv^ 
entertained  the  puatarucal  pnncqiles.  whichi  Wfe 
shall  presently  findi  descended  to  ma  farafty.W' 
Eraaimia  Driiont  bis  eldest  mjh  oucoMded  Jto  the 
6St«te  oi  Ganoita-Askby,  was  faigb-sliarttjH  NerrOL*. 
amptonshire  in  die  fortieth  year  of  Qu^n  BlnsbelK 
and  wBfi  created  a  kpi^t  baronet  m  the  scnrenteeatft, 
of  King  Jamea  I.    Sir  firaamua  married  jrrao^ea^ 
aecond  daughter  and-  oo^hvireas  of  WUham  WiOM^ 


!n'flLiiw> 


I  ftttrt  Ogon.  vol.  I.  J?,  to.  Ctaajdmnr  Jolip  Dtttei'an  ^^ 
dan  with  the  beireai  of  a  mail  oPknlfb^^Mt  ac^iutui^^ 
that.  Kb  ibUowed  tba  piOffiBiiotf  or  a  aefaoooBaatar.    BotWimr 


could  hoi^  bettkteken  in  the  seocndchcuoiataiice^awnaolFW 
Ttee  c2S»»  ntarSietage,  toTp!^  taatator  haqoealirUs 
RDly  tHKiat  asfiuilif  iny  apiittttiittt  I  am  th«  ehsc^  of  Uoti*^ 


9t!TM 


im  (»  4QP»  VSmXBK* 


«f  Hbdndl,  ia  Watvidoilwti  hf  whom  liflrkad  three 
•one,  fint,  Sir  John  Mden,  bis  Btteeeesor  in  the 
mle  and  estate  of  Canooji'Ashby;  second,  William 
1>iide2i  of  J^aradoo,  in  Northamptonshire}  third, 
Erasmus  Dridea-of  Tichinarah,  in  the  same  coanty. 
The  last  of  these  was  the  ftOher  of  the  ooet. 

Erasmus  Driden  married  Maiy,  the  aaui^hter  of 
the  Rererend  Henry  Pickering,  yomiger  son  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Pickering  a  person  who,  thou«i  in  eonsid- 
arable  faTOur  with  James  L,  was  a  zealous  pnritan, 
and  so  noted  Ibr  opposition  to  the  Catholics,  that ' 
llie  Gpnfliimtors  in  the  Qunjwwder  Treasotn,  his 
own  brother-in-law  being  one  of  the  number,*  had 
resolTed  upon  hia  individual  murder,  as  nn  episode 
to  the  mun^piot,  determining,  at  the  same  timsk  so 
to  conduct  it,  as  to  throw  the  saspicion  of  the  de- 
stmcoon  of  the  Parfaunent  upon  the  purTta!iis.t 
T1i6Be  principles,  we  shall  sooi)  see,  became  heredi- ' 
tarr  in  the  IhmUy  of  Pickering.  Mr.  Malone's 
moBstry  has  colleetsd  little  oenoeming  our  author's 
■UUecDsl  grandfather,  eseepttin^,  tluat  he  was  bom 
piUS4;  named  minister  of  OMwinkle»  AU-Saintli^ 
m  1647  i  and  (hed  in  I6&7.  SVqm  the  time  whsa 
he  obtamed  this  piefermoiU  it  is  highly  probable^ 
that  he  had  beenjrecommeaaed  to  i|  by  the  pialtani* 
cti  tenets  wl^eh  ne  doubtlsss  heUI,  m  eommoik  wvdbi 
Ihe  rest  of  his  fiuniiv. 

Of  the  poet^B  fiitfietv  firaatnoa^  we  know  evan 
leia^  than  of  his  other  rslatiefia.  He  actsd  as.-a 
nistice  of  peace  during-  the  n«i«patiMi,  and  was  the 
nlfaer  of  no  ies»  tkuan lourieen  duMrsA;  fbar  som^ 
«nd  ten  daagfateta.  The  sosf  wdrei  John,  Brasnnia, 
Henry,  and  J«afS{  the  daiighiefs,  Agnes,  JLuov, 
Xaryi  Martha,  ElisabetH  Beeter^  Hannalb,  Abigadi 
FranoesL  Such  anectiotes  conoendiig  them  as  my 
pffedecesvors  have  ceeoyared,  <may.be  fooad.  in  the 
note-t 


Stn  Jasvcty,  MM.'of  wImmi  duller,  iti 
;  lella  Ite  SMmnttg^  »iindoto.— '^A  ftw  day« 
.  =.  ^  w  afaoaldfaBra  bMB  «iv«n,  Kewa beipf  •tTieh* 
u  liMtlMqciiMdivifairo,  at  Jus  brorfhcHn-la^'a  JiouAe.  Mn 
rfWMii^««  PfowiSnAt,  he  Mdiferdy  whipped  agt  hit  i\»ord» 
mad  io  OMmncni,  made  many  <4bn  tbtt&miih  at  tin  hoAih,  neeki, 
■Sit sipWi  mm  miM  gwrtBHMn  aisi  la^iov then  in  Um  company. 
R_wai  theDttken  na  men  jTplic»a(Kli9nfuBa4acaaidissly  t  b«t 
wtPftatm  «eui  diicp^rod,  mch  aa  rememrjerea 
iritt'lw  nniel]«ed  VMt  he  inernrM  to  do  when  tho 
ttkdfmei;  thar«»  tohaek  and  lew,  kiH  and  destroy, 
9aMoCadi«ireot«elifiaB  ftaait  hfHamif^Oaid' 
<f  Vu  QunjKxteditT  Piot.  , 

ms  catham  story  i»  told  to  that  eflbet.  in  CaiilScld'* 
sfthB  Gan|iowi«f  nk>t,  p.  €Tt— 

re  MPiiiii  Brir.  PM;ennc,of  Tiefanaitli-CtNire.  in  Morthun^ 
taiAte.  Mi.«aa  in  «reat  «stacm  with  Kinf  Jaai^a  Thit  Mr. 
ncntef  Ittd  a  murte  of  apeoial  pote  for  swiAnciu,  on  which  ht^ 
and  ttlUM  witli  theUw .  A  Httl«befere  the  blmv  vras  to  be  gi^-eti, 
]%.Kaai«iK»ortbai»aApinilonr  andbrothdr-in-lawto  Mt.  fkk- 
«nss,Miam«d  thb  Jmhm  of  JMni,  and  ounwewd  lam  to  Ldod^D 
ttpon  ikVtody  dnum,  which  waa  Quia  o«atrired  :->P«4vJu99,  up«>n 
tfe  tlay«r  tbmfkMxiaw  mm  appointed  to  nnit«  hfrtiaefflilto  SC 
s'f  FSelda,  wbmUuahona  wa«  to  attend  him,  tofkr^r  bis 
ftei  ftcr  muo  mm  btrljex'o.)  aa  soon  ob  die  ParllMoeat 
BMbo  Mafwn  m  It  waa  Ukowise  coQtrired.  that  Mr.  Pickct- 
llfc  -«•»  was  mMm  fif  a  Puritan.  shotiM  that  morning  be  murdered 
B  sii  hfiijuaf  aeoWlt  conveyed  a  way ;  and  also  that  Fawkea,  as 
ueoife*t  Fields,  sbouJd  bo  there  miirdflred«  and 
oottfdoot  be  known;  qmmi  which,  it  was  to  be 
-  thePtnttaM  had  blown  op^  the  Parliament* 

the  better  to  maae  the  world  hellcvc  it,  there  was  Mr. 
w4Ui1rs  choice  hoite  ready  to  gscapc,  but  that  stltreduipi 
^-  ^  he!no«sne«of  Iho  %t!,  and  him  ready  to  e«- 
_  n  of  so  horrible  adeetl.  wW  upon  him,  aud;he\ved 
;  and  to  make  it  more  cleoi,  there  waa  hia  hone, 
of  apedaJ  speed  and  swiilnetg,  roaily  lu  carry  him 
Fioen  dna  nurKmr  a  moMacce  should  hivve  gonothroush 
baa  iipon  the  Purttass. 

tiie  eooktiTiknie  (rf*  this  plot  waa  dtiwovercd  bj  some  of 
bafon,  and  IVwaea^  who  wiu  now  a  pfiaoner  in  the 
.  de  arqaainted  with  it.  whereM  beibro  lie  waa  made  te 
teiaw  by  bis  cocnpanioaa,  thlU  he  shouin  be  bootttifuQy  tev^-axded 
fer  that  ma  food  serricse  to  tlie  Catholic  cAuae,  now  perceiviaiff, 
te|L  OR  Uic  contrary,  Us  death  had  boon  coiatris^  by  thain. 
be  Ifaimpun  rn>ely  coinbsscd  all  that  he  knew  <»aoenui«  thai 
hrM  oonapiFacy.  which  belbre  all  the  tonnenu  of  the  laek  ooiud 
8SC  rofoe  aini  to.oo. 

*  "Aa  tratb  of  this  was  atteated  by  Vb-  William  Perkins,  who 
ymtUt  froinMr.^CIenient  Cottoq,  to  wham  tf r.  Pick«iins«a.ve  the 

I  Baanma,  tbe  posTs  lminediateyoiui«er  brolher,  waa  in  tmds, 
wad  resiledin  Kfatk-etMet,  WettminsLer.  He  socoeeded  to (te  fa- 
anynne  and  eatale  upon  the  death  of  S^  John  Drydnri  and  died 
aC  tihe  sm  of  Canons- Aibbr.^  November.  1718,.  leavint  ose 
Anter  and  fii«  standaons.  Henry,thc  poel'a  thinl  bBaiwr.wcBl 
to  Jnasfea,  and  «ed  there,  leaving  a  son  EichanL  Imms.  tM 
Mth  ertbs  sooB.  was  a  tpbaoconnt  in  Leedon,  and4iaa  thnw, 
SMtaB  two  ^SSmn>    Of  the  daiMjttsrt,  Bfr*  Wbm^  after 


Jonf  Dnvnvir,  this  sMhiait  of 
bom  at  the  parsooafle  ho«ie  of  Ofdwinkl^  i^* 
SuBts.  on  or  about  the  9th  day  of  August  idM. 
The  viUage  then  belonged  to  the  family  c€  IlaCeteri 
9M  we  are  informed  by  the  ixxet  himseif,  in  the  post* 
script  to  his  Virsil.  tfcat  his  family  were  Ptnfitans, 
may  readily  be  admitted ;  but  that  ther  were  Aiis^p- 
tists,  althoitfh  confidently  aiserted  by  some  of  our 
author's  political  or  poetical  antagottitta,  appears 
altogether  improbable.  Notwithstanding,  therefore, 
the  sarcasm  of  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  the  regis- 
ter of  Oidwinkle,  All- Stunts  parish,  had  it  been  in 
existence,  would  probably  have  been  found  to  con> 
tam  the  record  of  our  poet's  baptism.  11 

Drydin  seenro  to  have  reoeired  the  mdimeiitB  of 
his  education  at  Tichmarsh,!  and  was  admitted  a 
lung's  scholar  ttt  Westminster,  under  the  tuition  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Bushby^  for  whom  he  ever  after- 
wards entertamed  the  moat  aincero  vetteration 
One  of  his  letters  to  his  old  master  is  address^ 
'^Honoured  Sir/'  and  couched  in  terms  of  respect, 
aad  even  humilitv,  fidty  saffloient  for  the  oooaeion. 
Another  wiittsn  by  Drvden,  when  his  ft^etinca  were 
ootwidprably  irritated,  by  a  si^posed  in  justice  done 
to  hiason,  ianofisithMesa  qwUified  by  great  personal 
deference  to  his  stki  preceptor.  It  may  be  rea^^ 
supposed,  that  such  a  sthdlar<  imder  so  able  a 
teaoher;  mast  ha;re  made  rapid  progvese  in  clasmcal 
leacmns.  The  bent  of  the  jiwemie  poet,  even  at 
this  eanv  period,  distinguished  itself.  He  translated 
the  ^bm  aai3B»ct  PeraBvs^  as  a  Thursday  ni^it's 
taais,  and  eaeonied  many  other  ex^rdees  or  the 
same  natom,  in  English  verse,  none  of  which  are 
BOW  in  en8taBee.1f  During  the  last  year  of  his 
reaidoaos  at  Weatminater,  the  deatb<ef  Henry,  LoM 
Hastinga)  a  younsr  nobleman  of  great  learning,  and 
flBuohbeloTebL  eaUed  forth  no  less  than  ninety-eight 
elegiea,  one  at  whieh  was  written  by  om  poet,  meh 
aboot  eifditeen  yearn  old.  Tliey  were  nnbliehed  in 
laao,  tiBOer  the  title  oi  ''  Ladhrviiue  J^luswum."    '  t 

Drydtfn,  having  obtained  ^  wcstmindt<^r  scholaif' 
shipi  was  admitted  toMnity  College,  Cambridge. 
on  the  1 1 th  May,  weo,  his  tutor  being  the  Reverend 
John  Tempter,  Jl<  A.*  a  man  of  some  learning,  who 
wrote  m  Latin  troaUse  in  confutation  of  Hobbeoi^ 
and  a  few  theologfcat  tracts  and  single  sermona. 
While  at  college,  our  author's  conduct  seems  not  to 
have  beeia  uniionwfy  wgular.  He  was  subjected  to 
shght  punishment  for  contvnmcyto  the  viee-maii^ 
ter,**^  and  seems,  aceorcHng  to  the  statement  x)f  an 
obsom«  fibdler,  co  have  be€<n  engaged  in  some  ptdy- 
lic  and  aoioriotis  dispate  with  a  nobleman's  son, 

Okfys,  sayi.  that  Afnoft  manied  Sylvester  Emelyn  of  Staa<orii|, 


uinw«ioi  i^wiuon,  v«pcMrai ;  aaanaruaoi ifleonorifoiai 

anipton.  Auotherof  the  (jaagbters  waa  married  toona  Shcnafs- 
amc, a  bflbkscller m Uttle  Biltain ;  and  Franocs,  the youngeiL& 
Jos^h  Sandwell, a  tobaceonlst  in  Ncwj^te  street  l^ia  last  woL 
10th  Oetober  i^,  ai  tho  advanced  aae  of  ninety.    She  had  aur- 


'Sf 


the 


fo«> 


vived  tho  poet  about  thirty 
no  notices  occuf . 

A  '■' Aqd  though  no  wit  can  royal  blood  infuse, 
Nb  aaore  than  melt  a  mother  to  a  mase, 
Yet>ameh  a  cotain  poet  uiderto^ 
Tliat  men  and  manners  deals  in  without  book; 
And  might  not  moie  to  Goapd  truth  beloH. 
Than  ne  (if  eftri»t«neS>  does  by  name  ofJohn.*' 

Potttaanefiection*,^c.    Bee  vol.  Mt  p.  5lt 
Another  omonat  of  tfur  aiiJicr  calla  Um 

"  A  br^tTed  Bwtist  ledTaod  then  thy  atmin 
Immaottlflte  was  ftee  mnn  smful  atoin." 

^   7?M  lawreor,  vol.  X.  p.  106.    ^ 
i  Upon  a  monument,  eroctedby  Elisabeth  Creed  to  the  peeni 
memory,  in  the  church  atTichmaish,  am  these  words: "  Wa-boJMtt 
that  be  was  bred  and  had  Ms  first  leaming  here." 

IT  M  naoember.Csays  Diyden.m  a  postscript  to  the  acgument  of 
the  third  satire  m  PomeAs,)  I  translated  this  satire  when  I  was  a 
King's  sdiolar  at  Wostmjnsfer  school,  fat  Thnrsday  night's  exer- 
cise :  and  believe,  that  it,  and  many  other  of  m/  exercises  of  thb 
naliueiaEnsliih  verse,  arestfflintliefaaAdsormy  leiniedmas 
ter,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bushby." 

**  The  Mlowing  order  ia  <luote«|,  by  Mr.  Haione,  fitxnifaaCen- 
elnaion'book  in  the  arBhhn^s  of  Trmity  College,  p.  S3l. 

**  Jaly  M.  l6Bt    Affreed,  then,  That  Drrden  be  put  out  «*. 
Gosomomi,  lor  a  iortnight  at  least:  and  that  he  goc  not  out  of  tbb 
oolledg,  dming  tha  time  aforesaid,  excepting  to  sermons,  wftboat 
express  leane  n«m  the  master,  or  vice-master :  and  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  fbrtaight.  he  mad  a  eonfeision  of  his  ciime  in  the  faafi, 

at  dmaer>tJBie,  at  the  three fello^ves  table. 

"  Bis  orime  was,  Ms  ^sobedience  to  the  vice-master,  iiulbii 
oontnaiBcr  fa  taunr  his  ptmiehmeitt  infflctad  by  bbn." 


to 

EhMy  Ott  acoottnt  of  the  ind&lgenee  dt  hhi  ttrn 
Batire.*  He  took,>faowevdr,  the  degree  of  Bache- 
.  in  January  1563^4,  but  neither  became  Maaler 
of  Arts,t  nor  a  fellow  of  the  university,  and  cer- 
tainly never  retained  for  it  much  of  that  veneration 
ujsuaUy  paid  by  an  English  scholar  to  his  Alma 
Mater.  He  often  celebrates  Oxford^  bttt  only  men- 
tions Cambridge  aa  the  contrast  of  the  sister  uni- 
veraity  in  point  of  taste  and  learniag : 

"Oxford  to  Jiim  a  dearer  nsme  sluUt  b« 
Thao  hui  own  mother  university  : 
Thebc*  did  his  green  unknon-ing  yovOh  engage, 
He  chooiea  Athens  in  hto  riper  agc."l 

A  preference  so  uncommon,  in  one  who  had  8tu- 
died  at,  Cambridge,  probably  originated  in  those 
alight  diagracea^  or  perhaps  io  some  other  canac  of 
dii^at,  which  we  may  now  search  for  in  vain. 

In  Juno  1664,  the  death  of  his  father,  Eraamus 
Dryden,  proved  a  temporaiy  interruption  to  our  au- 
thor's studies.  He  left  the  university,  on  this  occa- 
aion,  to  takepoaseaaion  of  his  inheritance,  oonai^ting 
of  two-thirds  of  a  small  estate  near  Blakesley,  in 
Northamptonahire,  worth,  in  alL  about  sixty  pounds 
a  year.  The  other  third  part  of  thia  small  property 
was  bequeathed  to  hia  mother  during  her  life,  and 
the  property  reverted  to  the  poet  after  her  death,  in 
1676.  with  this  little  patrimony  our  author  returned 
to  Cambridge,  whei^  he  continued  until  the  middle 
of  the  year  1667. 

Although  Dryden' a  residence  at  theimiversity  was 
prolonged  to  the  unusual  space  of  nearly  aeven  years^ 
we  do  not  find,  that  he  distinguished  himself;  auring 
that  fime,  by  any  poetical  prolnsions.  exccpiiting  a 
few  Imes  prefixed  to  a  work,  entitled,  >*  Sion  and 
Parnassus;  or  Epigrams  on  several  Texts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,'   pubUshed  in  1660,  by 
John  Hoddesden.U    Mr.  Jttalone  conjectures,  that 
our  poet  would  have  contributed  to  the  academic 
collection  of  verses,  entitled,  "Olivia  Pads,"  and 
published  in  1654.  on  the  peaee  between  England 
and  Holland,  had  not  his  father's  death  interfered 
at  that  period.    It  is  probable,  we  lose  but  little  by 
the  disappearance  of  any  occasional  verses  which 
may  have  been  produced  by  Dryden  at  this  time. 
The  elegy  on  Lord  Hastings,  the  lines  prefixed  to 
"  Sion  and  Parnassus,"  and  some  complimentary 
Stanxas  which  occur  in  a  letter  Co  his  cousin  Honor 
Driden,  would  have  been  enough  to  assure  us,  even 
without  his  own  testimony,  that  Cowley  was  the 
darling  of  his  youth ;  and  that  he  imitated  his  points 
of  wit,  and  quirks  of  epigram,  with  a  similar  con- 
tempt for  the  propriety  or  their  application.    From 
these  poems,  wc  learn  enough  to  be  gratefnl,  that 
Dryden  was  bom  at  a  later  period  in  hia  century; 
for  had  not  the  road  to  fame  oeen  altered  in  consc- 
ience of  the  Restoration,  his  extensive  information 
and  acute  ingenuity  would  probably  have  betrayed 
the  author  of  the  ''^Ode  to  St.  Cecilia,"  and  the  fa- 
ther of  English  poetical  harmony,  into  rivalling  the 
metaphysical  pindarics  of  Donne  and  Cowlev.  The 
yerses,  to  which  we  allude,  display  their  subuety  of 
thought,  their  puerile  extravagance  of  conceit,  and 
that  Btructura  of  verse,  which,  as  the  poet  himself 
says  of  Holyday's  translations,  has  nothing  of  verse 
in  iL  except  the  worst  partof  it-^herhsrme,  and  that 
fiir  trom  being  unexceptionable.  The  following  lines, 
in  which  the  poet  describes  the  death  of  Lord  Hast- 
in{^  by  the  small-ppx,  will  be  probably  admitted  as 
a  justification  of  this  censure : 

*  BhadweU,  in  the  Medal  of  Jolm  Bayta, 

"  At  Gaml»idg0  firat  rour  aeuniloot  vein  began, 
Vhera  saiicilj  roa  traduecd  a  nobleman; 
Who  for  that  crime  rebuked,  rou  oo  the  head, 
And  rou  had  been  cxpeU'd,  had  you  not  fled. " 
^  He  reeeived  this  degree  by  diapematjaa  fhrni  the  ArehUthop 
ttl  Cante*burf . 
t  Prolocue  to  the  Unlrenity  of  Oxford,  vol.  X.  p.  JMC 
I  Jonathiui  Dryden.  elected  a  f chohur  from  Weetminater  into 
THnfty  CkiHcge,  Cambridge,  in  1C6I,  of  which  he  became  <ellow 
fn  1089,  waa  author  of  some  verKe  in  the  Cambridn  OoUeetiona 
In  1«1,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Glouceatcr,  and  the  raairiase 
of  UiePniiceas  of  Orange;  and  in  i«09.  on  theinanlafe  of  Charies 
n.,  wWch  have  been  imputed  to  our  autfaoL    An  onter,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Malone  Jbr  abatement  of  the  Rommencenient-moaey.  paid  at 
tekhic  the  Bachelor's  degree,  on  aeooant  or  poverty,  appfiea  to 
ScukwaA  aot  to  John  Prrdeo.— Malons,  vqL  Lp^ir.  note. 
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**  Ifai  there  aamflder  vvarfant  the  vnaRrpogc, 

llie  very  AiUnoeM  uf  Pamdon'*  bozl 

So  natiy  »i*iia,  like  nave*  on  Venus'  soil, 

Ono  ji'wcl  sol  oft"  wiiU  bo  many  a  foil ;  ^ 

RHstyn  with  pride  swell'd,  wliidi  tfaroa«h' i  fleab  md  ipisat* 

Like  rose-butiis  stuck  i'  the  Uly-skin  about 

Each  litUc  pimple  had  a  tear  in  it, 

Tu  wail  the  fnulU  it«  rieinff  did  commit, 

Which,  r»4x !  hko,  wUh  its  own  lord  at  strife, 

Thuii  ma<ie  an  insurrpction  'gainst  his  Mb. 

Or  were  tliese  gemd  sent  to  adorn  his  »kia, 

The  cabinet  of  a  richer  soul  within  1 

No  comet  need  forvtel  lii.^  change  drew  on. 

Whose  corpse  might  seem  a  constellation/' ' 

This  is  exactly  in  the  tone  of  Bishop  Corbett's  in- 

Toctive  against  the  same  disease : 

"  Oh  thou  deform 'd  un woman-like  disease, 

Thou  ploueh'st  up  flesh  and  blood,  and  there  sow'st  peSM) 

And  leav'st  such  prints  on  lieauty  that  dost  eome, 

At  clouted  sfaoon  do  on  a  floor  of  loam. 

Tbou  tliat  of  faces  lioney-oombs  dost  make. 

And  of  two  breasts  two  cullenders,  forsake 

Thy  deadly  trade;  now  thou  art  rich,  give  o'er, 

And  let  our  euxses  call  thee  ftirth  no  more."| 

After  leaving  the  university,  our  author  entered 
the  "world,  supported  by  friends,  from  whose  charac- 
ter, principles^  and  ntuation,  it  might  have  been 
prophesied,  with  probability,  that  his  success  in  life^ 
and  his  literary  imputation,  would  ^ave  been  exactly 
uie  reverse  of  what  they  actually  proved.  Sir  Gil- 
bert Pickering  was  cousin-german  to  the  poet,  and 
also  to  his  mother;  thus  standing  related  to  Dryden. 
in  a  douUe  connexion.ir  This  gentleman  was  a 
staunch  puritan,  and  having  set  out  as  a  reformer, 
ended  by  being  a  regicide,  and  an  abettor  of  the  ty* 
ranny  oi  Cromwell.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  unforttmate  Charles;  and  thongfa  he  did  not  sit 
in  that  bloody  court  upon  the  last  and  fatal  day,  yet 
he  seems  to  have  concnrred  in  the  most  violent 
measures  of  the  unconscientious  men  whodid  so.  Ha 
had  been  one  of  the  parliamentary  counsellors  Of 
states  and  hesitated  not  to  be  numbered  among  the 
godly  and  discreet  persons  who  assisted  Cromwell 
as  a  privy  council.  Moreover,  he  was  lord  cham* 
bcrlain  or  the  Protector's  court,  and  received  the 
honotur  of  his  mock  peerage. 

The  patronage  .of  such  a  person  was  more  likeljr 
to  have  elevated  Dryden  to  the  temporal  greatnesa 
and  wealth  acquired  by  the  sequestirators  and  com- 
mitteemen of  that  Oppressive  time,  than  to  havo 
aided  him  m  attaining  the  summits  of  Parnassus. 
For,  according  to  the  slight  records  which  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  has  recovered  concerning  Sir  Gilbert  Picker- 
ing's character,  it  would  seem,  that,  to  tbe  hard, 
precise^  fanatical  contempt  of  every,  illumination^ 
save  the  inward  light,  which  he  derived  from  bis 
sect,  he  added  the  properties  of  a  fiery  temper,  and 
a,  rude  and  savage  addreas.*^*  In  what  capacitiT 

I  EfeffT  on  Lady  Haddington,  in  Coibett't  poema.  pi  IML  GO- 
ehrivt't  edition. 

IT  Sir  John  Piekeiinc.ihthei  of  8fa-0flbeit,inanSed  Sumo.  th» 
ibter  of  Erasmus  Dryden,  the  poet's  father.  But  JfMtr  Iw«* 
ing,  the  poet's  mother,  was  nfc^ee  to  Sir  Joui  Piekenof;  and  thM»> 
her  son  Sir  Gilbert  was  her  coosin-Kermcin  also. 

••  hi  one  lampoon,  he  is  called  '^ficry  Piokeziiv."  Walker,  la 
his"Sufl&rings  of  the  Clerry/'  pnnts  Jeremiah  Steeven'saoopunt 
of  the  NbrtJ^amptonshke  conunfttee  of  sequestration,  m  which  tba 
"   *  H)  of  the  memben  of  that  opps 


character  of  Pickering,  one  oi _,    . 

body,  is  thus  drawn  r-^^Sir  G P had  an  uode,  wHooft 

ears  were  cropt  for  a  libel  on  Archbiiihop  WhitgiA :  waa^iw 
Presbyterian,  then 


ears  were  cr.^ ^    , —  -    -  -  ^-  — 

^     _  .  an  independent,  then  a  Brownist.  and  afl«t' 

wards  an  anabaptist.    He  was  a  most  furious,  fiery,  implacablo 
man :  vras  the  principal  ofent  in  casting  out  most  tf[  the 


^ 


^ ^ ^ ^ _     _    learned 

;  a  creat  oppressor  of  the  country*;  got  a  good  mjuMv  for lus 
of  the  E.  of  R.,  and  a  eonsidetable  purse  of  send  by  aidiiao 


der 

m 

tart 

or  the  old  stamp,  and  of  considerable  revenue  in  Noithamptoo< 
shhe ;  one  of  the  Long  Pariiameot;  and  a  great  stickier  in  tho 
change  of  the  government  from  kmgiy  to  that  of  a  comiTioo' 
w«&lth  ;  helped  to  make  those  laws  ^  treason  against  kingship  ; 
has  also  efaanped  with  aO  changes  that  have  been  since.  He  wiw 
one  of  the  Liule  Parliament,  and  helped  to  break  it,  as  also  of  ajl 
the  parUamonts  since ;  is  one  uf  the  Protector's  oooQcfl.  (his  ao^ 
aryL.looo  per  annutn,  besides  other  places,)  and  as  if  he  iMd 
been  pfauied  to  this  sleeve,  was  never  to  seek ;  is  become  hi^ 
steward  of  Westminster :  and  being  so  finical,  spitioc.  and  like  an 
old  courtier,  a  madoknld-chambenun  of  the  Protectors houseamd 
or  caatt ;  so  that  he  may  well  lie  coupted  fit  and  worthy  to  be  ta- 
ken oat  of  the  House  to  have  a  negatnre  vokse  in  the  other  Houa^ 
thoogh  he  helped  to  destroy  it  in  the  king  and  lonis.  There  am 
more  be^dea  mm,  that  niake  themselves  transfnessors  by  baud- 
mg  again  the  things  which  they  once  destroyed.**  Quoted  by  Vtz. 
Mahmo  fWm  a  rue  pamphlet  in  bis  eoOection,  entitled,  k  9a« 
oond  Ninalife  of  lbs  late  ParUament,  l«n.*' 


Smm.t} 


idFB  <Mr  scan  mlymss. 
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Diyden  Uvad  with  hn  Umttnal,  or  la  wkat  line  of 
fife  orcumstances  apemed  todaskuie  tna  future  poet, 
we  are  )e(t  at  liberty  to  ooQJacture.  Shadweii,  the 
virulent  antagonist  of  our  author,  haa  called  him 
Sir  dilbert  Wckering^a  clerk ;  and  it  ia  indeed  highly 
probable,  that  he  waa  employed  aa  hie  amanuensii, 
or  aecretary : 


.  itip  of  adTaiieein«Dt  roti  hettai 
Wm  bai^  ekfk  to  Noll's  lord  eluunberlata, 
▲aegMettxatoc  &iidciMaiuiUe«-iniUi." 

The  MBdal  qf  John  Bayet. 

But  I  cannot,  with  Mr.  Malone,  interpret  the  aame 
paaaage,  by  auppoain^  the  third  line  oi  the  triplet  to 
aipplyto  Dryden.  Had  he  been  actually  a  member 
of  a  committee  of  aequeatration.  that  circumstance 
vaald  never  have  remained  in  the  dubioua  obscurity 
of  Shad  well's  poetry;  it  would  have  been  aa  often 
echoed  and  re-echoed,  aa  every  other  incident  of  the 
poet's  lile^  which  was  capable  of  bearing  an  unfa- 
Toorable  mteipietation.  I  incline  therdbie  to  be- 
^Bve,  that  the  terras  apjfueatrtUor  and  eommitiee- 
man  apply  not  to  the  poet,  but  to  hia  patron  Sir 
Qilfaert,  to  whom  their  propriety  cannot  be  doubted. 

Sir  Gtibert  PickerinKwaa  not  our  author'a only 
vdatioB  at  the  court  ofCromwelL  The  chief  of  his 
lamily.  Sir  John  Driden,  elder  brother  of  the  poet's 
&ther,  was  alao  a  flaming  and  bigoted  pnntaiL* 
through  whose  gifts  and  merita  his  nephew  might 
Teasonabfy  hope  to  attain  preferment.  In  a  youth, 
entering  ah  under  the  protection  of  such  rdiationa. 
-who  roold  have  anticipated  the  future  dramatist  and 
poet  laureate,  much  leaa  the  advocate  and  martyr  of 
prerogative  and  of  the  Stuart  family,  the  convert 
and  confessor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  1  In  his 
after  career^  his  early  connexions  with  the  puritana, 
and  tlie  nnndples  of  his  kinsmen  during  the  Civil 
Wars  ana  usuri>ation,  were  often  made  snhiects  of 
reproach,  to  which  he  never  seems  to  have  deigned 
an  answer.^ 

The  death  of  Cromwell  was  the  first  theme  of  our 
poefB  muse.  Averse  as  the  puritans  were  to  any 
poetry,  save  that  of  Hopkins,  of  Withers,  or  of  Wis- 
dom, they  msT  be  leasonabhr  supposed  to  have  had 
some  nrnipatny  with  Dryden' s  sorrow  upon  the 
death  or  Oliver,  even  although  it  vented  itself  in  the 
proCane  and  unprofitable  ahape  of  an  elegy.  But 
we  have  no  meana  of  estimating  ita  reception  with 
the  public,  i£  in  truth,  the  public  long  intereated 
themselves  about  the  memory  of  Cromwell,  while 
his  relatioaa  aad  dependants  presented  to  them  the 
more  animated  and  interesting  spectacle  of  a  strug- 
^  for  his  usttiped  power.  Kichard  perhaps,  and 
the  immediate  mends  of  the  deceaaed  Protector, 
with  socE  of  Dryden' s  relations  as  were  attached 
to  his  memory^  may  have  though^  like  the  tinker  in 
the  Taming  of^  the  Shrew,  that  this  same  elegy  was 
"marvellous  good  matter,"  but  it  did  not  probably 

^  like  Sir  Gilbert  Pn^ofoff.  he  WM  ft  moaber  of  the  Morthamp- 
awhire  vaamAtee  of  Sequeatmtion,  and  bis  deed*  are  thus 
eosonaiMMatod  ia  Walker's     Sailbinff  of  the  Cleiay  >"~"  Sir 

J-.    ■  -  l>  -a  wM  nerer  noted  for  aUIitjr  or  ducretion  ;  waa 

\i9  tnare.  his  knoM,  (CaaoM-Anhbr)  being  an  ancient 
be  poMcaaed  IM  elnrdi>  and  rauaed  moat  part  of 


-ft  to  pro/ane  aaes :  tbe  chancel  be  turned  to  a  bam  :  tiie  body  of 

ilto  a  com-eMnber  and  store-hoose,  reaervinc  one  ode  aiile  of  it 

pabttc  aanrieeof  ptajneis,  ftc.  Ho  waa  noted  for  woakncas 

and  nevec  pot  on  any  buaineaa  of  moment,  but 


9m  mmfmaMS,  and  never  poc  on  any  miainei 
«aa  var  fanoua  afaixMt  the  olerKy." 
t  fia  a  aaure  called^'  Tbe  Proteatant  Poeta,"  our  author  ii  thoa 
BirRofferli'Estraoce.  In  Icrell&iflf  hia  rejiroachea. 
_  not  pcohabbr  very  aolioitoiia  about  fenealocical 
weeemcw :  •a.iallw  eighOk  iine,I  ooncoive  eir  John  Dryden  to  be 
>liwW|d  te.  althpogb  he  ta  termed  our  poet'a  grand&ther,  v^wn  he 
wmm  tbet  Vb  uncle.  Sir  Enamoa  Dhrden  waa  indeed  a  fanatic, 
Heory  Pieketinir.  Dryden'a  paternal  and  maternal 
;  hat  uettfaar  were  men  of  mark  or  eminence : 

ha  apaarea  no  waala  of  %orAi  or  eonsciedce, 

s  Terr  Um  of  tborouf h  Donaenae, 

thogaiitfaaB  air,  that  makea  Ki(ht  Hodge  ao  joDy  f 
.„,»  ofairwcitebt,  he  wantona  in  his  folly. 
Itot  a»  finocd  BAvaa,  whom  abarp  remocse  fttenda, 
WWte  Ua  boait  k»tha the oauae hia  toDgtw defonda; 
Btmlf&  acta,  houdrrepeota  the  sin. 
AbSH  all  ov<sr  trrmwimer  within : 
%r4Br ^*t  iB-raW ^rit  checks  -o'nishta 
(MThhrnim'*  shoat,  a dieamui  spectre,  fHfUa. 
letvaaorapkeehiaalaekeiiMapcedieinic, 
Aad  cramp  us  looae  eaieers  wah  internals  or  wtf : 
WUe,  without  atep  at  aense.  or  ebb  of  spite,  ^ 
"^  -  *-  -  ^bara,  ooimdiiir  o*er  wrana  and  rijfht. 
Id  Ssnr  fsibm  sot  of  nifat.^' 


atcrtot  much  general  attention.  %e  first  edMiMi, 
in  1650,  is  dxtremelv  rat« ;  it  Was  n^nrinted.  however 
along  with  those  of  Sprat  and  Waller^  in  the  coarse 
of  the  same  year.  After  the  Restoration  this  piece 
fell  into  a  state  of  oblivion,  from  which  it  may  be 
believed  that  the  author,  who  had  seen  a  new  light  in 
politics,  was  by  no  means  solicitous  to  recall  it.  His 
poUtical  antagonist  did  not,  however,  fail  to  awaken 
tta  memory,  when  Dryden  became  a  decided  advQ 
cate  fur  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  hereditary 
right  of  the  Stuarts.  During  the  controverBies  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  m  whieh  Dryden  took 
so  decided  a  share,  his  eulogy  on  Cromwell  was 
often  objected  to  him,  as  a  proof  of  inconsiistence 
and  apostacy.  Onepasitage,  which  plainly  applies  to 
the  civil  wars  in  general,  was  wrested  to  signify  an 
explicit  Approbation  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  ;t 
and  the  whole  piece  was  reprinted  by  an  incensed  an- 
tagonist^ under  the  title  of  An  Elegy  on  the  Usum- 
er,  O.  C.  by  the  author  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel, 
published  (it  ia  ironically  added)  to  show  the  loyalty 
and  integrity  of  the  poet," — an  odd  piece  of  ven- 
geance, which  has  perhaps  never  been  paralleled,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  case  of  ^*  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree.  "II 
The  motives  of  the  DueheRs  of  Marlborough),  in  re- 
piintin^  Lord  Grimestone's  memorable  dramatie 
essay,  did  sot  here  apply.  The  el^  on  Cromwell, 
although  doubtless  sufficiently  nulty,  contain^ 
symptoms  of  a  regenerating  taste ;  and,  pc^tically 
conaidered,  although  a  panegyric  on  a  usurper,  the 
topics  of  praise  are  seleeted  with  attention  to  imihf 
and  are,  generally  speaking,  sueh  as  Cromwell's 
worst  enemies  could  not  have  denied  to  him.  Ne&> 
ther  had  Dryden  made  the  errors,  or  misfortunei^ 
of  the  royal  fhmily,  and  then-  followers,  the  subject 
of  censure  or  of  contrast.  With  respect  to  them,  it 
was  batdly  possible  that  a  cvkrgv  on  such  a  theme 
could  have  less  oilenoe  in  it.  This  was  perhaps,  a 
fortunate  circumstance  for  Dryden  at  the  Restora- 
tion ;  and  it  must  be  noticed  to  hia  honour,  that  as 
he  spared  the  exiled  monarch  in  his  panegyric  on 
the  usurper,  so,  after  tbe  Restoration,  in  his  numer- 
ous writings  on  the  side  of  royalty,  there  is  no  m- 
stance  of  his  recalling  his  former  praise  of  Crom- 
well. 

After  the  fre<ment  and  rapid  chaxiges  which  the 
government  of  iBngland  underwent  from  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  in  the  spnng  of  1660,  Charles  11.  was 
restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined,  that  this  event,  a  subject  in  itself 
highly  fit  for  poetry,  and  which  promised  the  revival 
of  poetical  pursuits,  was  hailea  with  universal  ac- 
clamation, oy  all  whose  turn  for  verse  had  been 
suppressed  and  stifled  during  the  long  reign  of 
fanaticism.  The  Restoration  led  the  way  to  the 
revival  of  letters,  as  well  as  that  of  legal  govepi- 
ment.    With  Charles,  as  Dryden  has  expressed  it, 

The  ofllckNia  nraaea  came  along, 

A  (ay,  harmonkwa  quire,  like  angen  erer  younff. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected,  that  an  alterar 
tion  of  the  taste  wmch  had  prevailed  in  the  day* 
of  Charles  I.,  was  to  be  the  immediate  consequenco 
of  the  new  order  of  thinss.  The  muse  awoke,  fjka 
the  sleeping  beauty  of  tne  Dairy  tale,  in  the  same 
antiquated  and  absurd  vestments  in  which  she  had 
fallen  asleep  twenty  years  before ;  or  if  the  reader 
will  pardon  another  simile,  the  poets  were  like  those 
who,  after  a  long  mourning,  resume  for  a  time  their 
ordinary  dresses,  of  which  the  fashion  has  in  the 
mean  tune  passed  away.  Other  causes  contributed 
to  a  temporary  revival  of  the  metaphysical  poetry. 
Almoat  all  its  professons  attached  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  had  been  martyrs,  or  confessors  at  least,  in 
its  cause.  Cowley;  their  leader,  was  yet  alive,  and 
returned  to  claim  the  late  reward  of  hia  loyalty  and 
his  suHerings.  Cleveland  had  died  a  victim  to  the 
contempt,  rather  than  the  persecution,  of  the  republi- 
cans ;§  out  this  most  ardent  of  cavalier  poets  wa»' 

I  flee  Vol.  IX.  p.  IS.  ^ .  ... 

H  Thia  piece  waa  oaDed  in,  and  destroyed  by  the  noble  author  i. 
but  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  when  opposing  Lord  Qrima- 
stone  at  an  election,  malidously  printed  and  dispersod  a  large  Im- 
preasion  of  his  smothered  perfbrroance,  with  a  fiontiapieoe  rapie- 
aenting  ao  elephant  dancing  on  the  slack  rope.  ^  ^  .,     ^     »_ 

S  Hawas  fiosof  tbe  ganiioa  of  Ifewaik,  which  bdd  oat  w  Imt 
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.oa  jEonk's  marcii  ir»m  Sootlan4 .  finrmed  upon 
deveUad'a  modali  ^btaiaed  exteoMVe  popuUnty 
among  tK«  citizens  of  Lendon.*  Drydeo  s  cood 
penae  and  natural  taate  percdved  the  obvious  dcfecCs 
of  tlicae,  the  very  cflpXBeat  of  metaphyncal  poeto ; 
Inflomuch,  thai,  in  has  "  Essay  op.  Dramatic  Poetry," 
no  calls  wresting  and  tortimng  one  word  into 
another,  a  catachresiB,  or  Clevelandism,  and  charges 
Wild  with  being  in  poetry  what  the  French  eaU  ten 
mauvaU  bujfon. 

Sprat,  and  ^  host  of  inferior  imitators,  marched 
lor  a  time  in  the  footsteps  of  Cowley ;  delighted, 
probably,  to  discover  m  Pmdaric  wiitmg,  as  li  was 
called,  a  species  of  poetry  which  reqmred  neither 
sound  not  sensoi.  providea  only  there  was  a  saffi>- 
cisnt  stoek  of  norid  and  extravagant  thoughts, 
expressed  in  hanh  and  bombastic  language. 

But  this  style  of  jpoetry,  although  it  was  lor  a 
time  revived,  and  indeed  coAtinued  to  be  occasion* 
alfy  employed  even  to  the  end  of  ihe  eighteenth 
century,  had  too  slight  foundation  in  truth  and 
.nature  to  maintain  the  exclusive  pfe-eminenoe, 
which  it  had  beea  exalted  to  during  the  teigns  of 
the  two  first  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  pace.  As 
Rochester  profanely  expteesed  it,  Cowley's  poetry 
was  not  1^  God,  and  therefore  couid  not  it«nd.  An 
<approachmg  change  of  public  taaie  was  hastened  by 
■toe  manners  of  the  restored  monarch  and  ttseoar- 
Ijers.  That  ]»edantry  which  bad^dictated  the  exces- 
sive .admiraaon  of  metaphyeioal  oonoeits,  was  not 
Xh»  charactoiistic  of  the  court  of  Charles  IL,  ta  it 
nad  been  of  tuose  of  hit  gnndfather  and  father. 
Lively  and  witty  by  naturik  with  all  the  aoquirad 
Aabits  of  an  adventurer,  whose  wanderings,  mdi- 
taiv  and  politiual,  left  ^im  time  neithev  for  profound 
,reflectioQ|  nor  for  dee^  study,  the  kestorsd  menarch's 
literary  taste,  which  waso^'nomeanacDntsnlptihle, 
was  aire<ued  towards  a  lighter  and  more  pleaang 
Atyle  of  poetry  than  the  harsh  and  scholastic  pro- 
ductions of  Donne  and  Cowley.  The  admimra, 
therefore,  of  this  old  scliool  were  confined  to  the 
ancient  cavaliers,  and  the  oldpourtiersof  Charlesl.  j 
persoi^s  unlikely  to  lead  .the  fusjitoft  in  tho  court  of 
a  gay  monarch,  filled  with  such  men  as  Bucking- 
htuop  Rochester,  EtiieregSi  Sedley.  and  BEulgrMve, 
v^ose  time  and  habits  con&i^  tbeir  own  essays 
to  sessional  verses,  and  satirical  enusions,  in  which 
they  often  ridiculed  the  heigh  is  of  noetiy  ^y  were 
incapable  of  attaining.  With  micn  men  the  class 
of  poets,  which  before  the  civil  war  held  but  a 
secondary  rank,  began  to  rise  in  estimation.    Wal- 

'(JhailSf  I.t  and  hsa  left  a  eurfoui  spedmen  of  the  wit  oTthe 
le  m  fail  cootMMrefiiy  with  a  MriiMnenutry  offioar,  wlioae  aetvuit 
IraUbod  Um,  and  Ukea  ratucii  in  Newark.    The  ibttawiar  k 
amg  of  his  answer  to  «  dcmAiid  that  the  ft^itivdahwU 
tetorandeted: 

"Bfadldy.Bdoved,   % 
"  b  it  w>  then,  that  our  fanotber  a<^  ftOow-li^^aHriD  llw  Goipel 
ia  atari  aside)  then  th»  sMy  aerve  for  a  uaeof  inatroetiaii,  not  to 
troat  in  man,  nor  in  Uie  son  of  man.   pid  not  Deaaa  leaw  Paulf 
^adtOneaiauia  ran  fi^Om  hb  ma^lpr  Philemon?  bemes,  tUa 
teach  VI  to  emsAar  our  talent,  and  not  latr  it  «p  in  a  nap- 
Had  it  heon  dene  am^  the  earBlieia.  it  bad  been  jaal ; 
>  flie  Israelite  had,  spoilen  the  Effrptian ;  but  (or  Siroeon  to 
ler  Levi,  that  i  that  i    Yon  lec,  air,  what  nae  I  make  of  the 

tae  Foa  Mmt  ae ;  and  ladead  sibce  you  4ifaange  atyle  ao  Ikr 

«•  to  aibble  at  wit,  |rdu  inait  paadqn  me,  if,  to  quit  aoatea,  I  pttf 
tend  a  uttle  to  the  gai  of  preafchiiw."  Ac.  8udi  waa  the  mC  of 
Oleri^nd.  After  the  oomplele  sutgufatian  of  thetprahats,  he  waa 
ttmranended,  havtaff  in  hii  poeMaaion  a  bundle  of  poems  and  aa- 
tmeal  aooga  acaidst  the  republicatttk  He  appeaved  before  the 
eoaunoBweaJth  fenenJ  with  the  ditfufied  air  or  onq  who  k  pre- 
pared 'to  adOer  lor  hit  principles.  Hie  waa  diiappoiDted  i  tor  Uie 
mimarr  juqao,  after  a  contemptuous  glance  at  tbo  papeta,  ex- 
dateicd  to  Okrreland'a  aoeusetv,  "  b  this  aH  ye  have  afalnst  him  1 
<]k».  \A  tha  poor  knave  aell  hia  baUade  t"  Such  an  aoqnitta]  waa 
nnoro  sevore  than  any  puniahment.  The  oflfiaeioua  virtue  of  the 
lOyallat  would  have  bdimc  the  btter :  bat  the  prUc  of  the  poet 
OMtd  not  sttstaia  hia  oontemntaoua  dismiasal ;  and  Cleveland  ia 
aaid  to  have  broken  Ut  heart  m  oaiiaeqiMnce.^Bio^rvffMa  Bri- 
tmmieu  voce  devdimi. 
•  "  He  ia  the  very  Wilhen  of  the  qlv."  eaya  Diydcn  of  Wild ; 
If  hey  hitve  boaaht  more  cdrtiotM  of  his  worfca  than  would  serve 
ts  lay  oader  all  their  pies  at  tbe  lord  mayors  Christtnaa.  When 
Ida  flunous  poem  first  came  out  in  the  year  IMO,  I  have  seen  (hem 
fffsdioff  it  in  the  midst  of  Cham^  time  {  nay,  so  vehement  they 
Wfnal  U.  ttat  they. loat  their  baivain  by  the  candles'  enda ;  bat 
wmt  will  you  say.  if  he  haabeen  received  aau>Q«8tfi«at  penuna  7 
I  MDl  aaafite  you  be  is  this  day  the  cnvv  of  one  who  ja  lord  in  tlM 
aif  of  ooftMing.  and  who  doea  not  take  it  wall,  that  any  ohb 
8(.  ^iploidsao&csilofaispn^ince.'*  ToLXY.  pbMt. 
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lar,  fitacUfa«i  Bad  tataa.  btMtt  to^^tMUA  i^n^ 
emmenoe  over  Cowny  and  iMme^  Jm  ladm 
whose  infloetoce  in  tka  cMrt^of  JaMes  and  CfaMe* 
I.  was  hflcrdl]r  felt,  and  who  wei«  tNii^bliged  to  be 
ctmtented  with  suoli  pei^)itie  wormQ^  as  is  coA- 
tainod  in  the  ''Mistress'^  of  Csi^ley)  imd  the  '*l^i* 
thilamian"  of  Donne,  began  now,  wh^  their  vciees 
were  listened  to,  and  their  taste  conavksd,  tu  deter- 
mine that  their  poetica]  lovers  ahowM address  them  in 
strains  more  musical,  if  not  nwre  intiptfiaible.  What 
is  most  acceptable  to  the  fair  sex  will  always  sway 
the  mode  of  a  gay  court ;  and  the  character  of  a 
smooth  and  easy  eonneteer  was  soon  considered  as 
an  indispensable  re^isite  to  a  ttiaitof  wit  and  fash- 
ion, tenna  which  were  then  mnkaUy  synon  vmens. 

IV)  those  who  still  retained  ii  portlality  for  th&t 
exercise  of  the  fancy  and  memory,  agreed  by  the 
metaphysical  poetry,  the  style  of  satire^  then  prefva- 
lent,  ofiorded  opponuniiiee  of  applyiYig  it.  'Hie  sbme 
depth  of  learmfig,  the  same  extravagant  ingenuity 
in  combming  the  most  remote  images,  and  in  dri- 
ving casual  associations  to  the  vor^  of  absardity, 
almost  all  the  vematkable  feafnres  vrhieh  charae- 
tenied  the  postty  or  Cowley,  mav  be  snccessftdlv 
traced  in  the  satire  of  Hudibraa.  ^he  subHme  itstHf 
herders  closely  on  the  ludicrous  i  hnt  ike  bombast 
ajHl  eactrav«g«nt  eannot  be  divided  from  U.  *I%6 
turn  of  thought,  and  the  peculiar  kind  tf  Dfr«tit«l 
exertion,  corresponds  in  both  MVUsoT  wming;  and 
although  Butler  parsued  the  Inoicrous,  and  Cowler 
ahnsd  at  the  surptifiitig,  the  leading  feafutes  of  thert 
peetry  onhr  difier  tike  those  of  ihe  same  flsce  can* 
▼nlssd  with  laughtefiOt  arrested  iH  astonishmetit. 
The  district  of  metaphysical  poetty  w«b  thus  inva- 
ded by  the  satirists,  who  sought  weapons  there  to 
avenge  the  miafoitimds  and  oppi^ssieri  which  their 
had  so  lately  euatahted  fh>m'the  Paritans  j[  and  as  n 
Is  diilkulrin  a  laughing  age  to  r^der  setious  what 
has  been  once  applied  to  ludicrous  purposes,  Buiter 
and  his  imitatora  retained  qmbt  possesion  df  ihe 
sMe  whieh  they  had  uMirped  firom  the  grate  bardfii 
or  the  etvliar  age* 

A  single  poet,  Sir  William  Dav^ant,  mad«  k 
meritorious,  thoogh  a  misguided  ana  unsuccessM 
effbrt,  to  rescue  poetry  fisom  becoming  the  tnertr 
handmaid  of  pleasure,  or  the  partkan  of  political 
or  personal  diip^tes,  and  to  restore  her  to  her  natu-^ 
ral  rank  in  society,  as  an  traxUiarr  of  religibh,  policy: 
law,  and  virtue.  His  hetofc  poem  of  •'Gondiberf . 
has,  no  doubt,  great  imperleetionB ;  but  it  intimates 
every  where  a  mind  Above  those  laborious  triflerfL 
who  called  that  poetry  which  -was  onlv  verse;  and 
very  dften  exhibits  a  majestic,  dignified,  and  inuilr 
•implicit^,  equally  superior  to  the  metaphyatcA 
school,  by  the  doctrines  of  which  Davenont  WM 
eccasionelly  ndsled.  Tet,  if  th^t  author  too  fre- 
quently iniitated  their  quaint  aflecfatioA  of  uncom- 
mon sentiment  and  assooiationa,  h^  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  coaching  ihem  in  stately  and  harmo-. 
nious  verse}  a  quality  of  poetry  totaUy  neglected  by 
the  followers  of  Cowley.  I  mention  J(>avQnant  faflfcy 
and  separate  finom  the  other  poet&  who  were  4uh 
tinguished  about  the  thne  of  the  Kcstoration,  be^. 
cause  I  think  that  Diyden,  to  whom  we  axe  ehofA 
to, return,  was,  at  that  period,  an  admirer  and 
imitator  of  Gondibert,"  as  we  are  certain  that  ho 
was  a  personal  and  intunate  friend  of  the  author. 

With  the  return  of  the  king,  the  fall  of  Dr^deo'a 
political  patrons  was  neceeiarily  involved.  8tr  €Hi)* 
bert  Pickering,  havixtg  been  one  of  Charles's  judges, 
was  too  happy  to  escape  into  obscurity,  under  aa 
absolute  disqualification  for  holding  any  oAoOk 

Solitical,  civil  or.ecckaiastioaL  The  influence  of  Sir 
ohn  Dryden  was  ended  at  thesMHe  time;  and  tims 
both  these  relations,  under  whose  protection  I>iy- 
den  entered  life,  ana  by  whose  inSuonce  he  was 
probably  to  have  been  aided  inlsome  path  to  wealth 
or  eminence,  became  at  once  incapable  of  assisting 
him:  and  even  connexion  with  thamwas  rendertio, 
by  the  change  of  times,  disKracefui«  if  notoanger- 
ous.  Tet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  prydenlhlt 
this  evil  hi  its  ihll  extent.  Sterne  has  said  oc  a 
character,  that  a  blessing  which  closed  his  Baoolb 
or  a  misfortune  which  openad  it  witha good 
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a  jvwifmlff,  br  i^  puHr  of  reMoim^  uiat  Shgrdaii 
nltl^  htTQ.  £dt  buaaeu  whmi  r«I»Y9d  fiwiii  th«ii 
dt^tsfed  Q^  Aift-  fivkfttical  putroM)  under  vhow 
aurf'Ttf*^  Ae  coiili  ueimr  liqi^  ta  hare  indadf^  m 
mi  career  of  liUiary  puxauu,  whifsb  ihe  new  ordfir 
of  thinga  poMeoXad  to  tha  aimtioa  oC  the  yomthfol 
IMoeti  af  leaat,  h»  loat  bo  tine^  in  iiaeleaa  lament*- 
ixm,  bat  aoWf^  a  oia  tliirlif  th  ir«aE»  prooaedad  to 
dos  that  poalMal  ialan^  whiob  had  h^ratofom  been 
wgreaaed  py  hia  omL  Aftuatioiw  and  that  oC  tha 

OfiBStXT* 

I^FotBO,  laft  to  bia  own  aacartiaoBi  haatesed  to 
itMOf  hia  joj^iul  aoonueseanoe  in  the  laatoraKian  of 
mOMTcii];,  by  publiwuiig  "Af^rmQjRaiumt"  apoam 
whica>  waa  pnobablv  ^iatingmatMMJ  MBonaE  tba  imnt* 
mesabia  coBgratii2aitf>na  poaxed  fofth  apon  the 
oocaaioits  and  be  added  to  tboaa  whkb  bailed  die 
oODonatMB,  ia  Itf  1,  ibe  yeneacntttladk  "APanegnic 
to  bia  Saerad  MAJeatY."  Theao  pieoos  testify^  that 
tha  aajboc  had  aUDBaay  isade  some  progrtaa  in  bar- 
laftniiing  bia  veraifioatioo.  But  tbiy  alao  ooniaui 
maojr  ot  Aoie  pointa  of  wit,  and  turaa  of  epigram, 
triuch  ba  ooodenned  in  bia  more  advanced  judg- 
mant.  Tba  aaaadeaciiption  appliea,  in  a  yet  atromg- 
ca  degBM,  to  the  varaea  addreaaed  to  Lord  Chan- 
ceQorHyde^  (Loid  Clanadon)  on  (benew-year'a  day 
o£  1962,  m  waa^Drydan  baa  more  doaely  imitated 
JoeiaehyaicaJt  poetiy  thui  in  any  poem,  ezeept 
jayemle  elegy  on  Lord  Hastings.  I  cannot  but 
is,  that  the  poet  eonaul ted  the  taateof  bia  patron, 
ntfaor  tfaaa  hia  own,  in  adopting  thia  pecoliar  ety'e. 
Cluandon  waa  cdunated  in  the  court  of  Cbarlea  I., 
and  Dt^fdea  may  have  thought  it  neceaeary,  in 
addraaamg  him,  to  imitate  the  strong  "vecses," 
which  waro  then  admioed. 

▲aeoidagto  the  foahion  of  the  times,  such  oopiea 
of  occaaioMl  vdraea  were  rewarded  bv  a  gratuity 
Aom  the  oerson  to  whom  they  were  addresaed :  ana 
poata  had  not  yet  leaned  to  think  this  mode  of 


dbpoQTHi  ftaro  thife  fapwaohea,  tbtt^  aft  tk*  , 
manoement  o4  his  litaiary  caaeai^  Dmen  ^a«  < 
naetad,  and  piobabljr  iodged,  with  iMirhignaa  th», 
bookaeUer.  m  tha  New  nkobanget  for  whom  bo; 
^iroate  prencas,  and  otfaar  ooaaaional  pieoee.  But 
havingt  as  Mr.  Malaoo  haa  obeerved,  a  ^nmoQT, 
thoo^.a  smalt  one)  of  his  own,  it  seams  impoasibla' 
that  our  aatbor  waa  oyer  m  that  state  of  mean  and 
abject danaDdanoe,  whkh the  malico of  biscnemUa 
lUtarwaMsi  pietanaea.  The  same  mafice  nnsrepre- 
aanted,  oi  gmat^  eaagserated,  the  nature  of  Dry • 
dan's  obbgationa  to  Sirlleiberc  Howard,  with  whom 
he  baeama  aoguainted,  probably  about  the  time  of 
tha  Iteaioeation^  whose  mtfhenee  waa  exerted  in  hia' 
favour,  and  whoaa  good  ofllcea  the  poet  retamed  by 
literanr  aaaiataa«ei 

Sir  Robert  Bowaad  waa  a  younger  sen  of  Themca- 
Eavl  of  Berkeley,  and,  ttke  all  his  family,  had  di»* 
tinguished  himself  as  a  royahst,  particularly  at  tha- 
battle  of  Cropley  Bridge.  He  had  recently  suffered ' 
a  long  ioiprisoimient  in  WinOiKyr  Ca^le,  auring  tha 
ttaurpotion.  His  rank  and  ment»  made  him,  aHer 
the  ReaiOMrtioi^  a  patron  of  someconsecioence ;  and" 
upon  biapublisbinar  a  collection  of  verses:  very  soon 
aher  that  period,  JL>iydan  prefixed  an  address  "  to 
his  honoured  friend,^'  on  ^'  his  ex<;ellent  poema." 
Sir  Robert  Howard  understood  the  value  of  Dry- 
den's  attachment,  introduced  him 'into  his  family^ 
and  probably  aided  in  procuring  his  productions  that 
degree  of  attention  from  the  higher  world,  for  want 
of  which  the  most  valuable  enorts  of  genius  h^ve 
often  sunk  into  unmerited  obscurity.  Such,  in  short, 
were  lus  exertions  in  fayour  of  I>rvden,that,  thoueh 
we  cannot  believe  he  was  indebted  to  Howard,  for 
those  neceMsrics  of  lil^  which  he  had  the  means  to 
procure  for  himself,  the  poet  found  ground  to  ac ' 
knowledj^e,  that  his  patron  had  not  only  been  "care- 
ful of  bis  fortune,  which  was  the  effect  of  his  noble- 
ness, but  solicitous  of  his  reputation,  which  was  that 
of  hie  kindness.'* 

Thus  patronized,  our  author  seams  to  have  ad- 


_  ,  or  delicacy.  Indeed,  in  the  common  trans 
actioaa  of  that  age,  one  sees  something  resembling 
iheaaHtern  coatom  of  accompanyiag  with  a  present, 
aod  not  alwayB  a  aplendid  one,  the  usual  forms  of 
BiteKeo«rae  and  ctvility.  Thus  we  find  the  wealthy 
earposatipaof  HuBr  backlog  a  pohto  address  to  the 
Doke  of  MontBOutb,  their  governor,  vnth  a  present 
of  MM  broad  pitcet ;  and  his  ^n'ace  dt  (imed  it  a  point 
of^afarilitr  to  preaa  the  aeocptamce  of  the  same  gra- 
taity  iipe»  the  saamber  of  parliament  for  the  city, 
by  whonah  waa  dehvered  to  him.*  We  may  there- 
fiifie  faahav^  diet  ptyden  raceiyed  some  comptiment 
tea  ^  kmg  aad  aumoaltor ;  and  I  am  afmid  the 
atme  pramaaaa  aathorioe  us  lo  ooadude  thai  it  was 
hot  timing.  Meantime,  our  author  haying  no  settled 
siaaoaeEf  aB|]¥>orc^  esccept  hiaaftkall  landed  property, 
aad  hamiig  aoW  no  aaaistaikee  to  expect  from  bis 
piona  wealthy  hinsmea,  to  whom,  probably,  neither 
f  pwaaha,  nor  hia  commencing  them  by  a 
ottiCbe  ReBtoradoiL  were  very  agreeable, 
I  he^ad  alao  oUaBded  by  a  st^t  change 
,  hiarisanie,t  aeams  lo  have  been  reduced 
lenaaoapaadriaiMiomlbvtabiecircuniatances.  With- 
oat  belieiaBgr  ia  its  M  extern,  the  exaggetated 
gpran  by  BnHtn  and  Shai^velt,$  we  may 

ith  leUnned  oa  a«luBd«T  ftom  Noww 
I  hha,  and  fnt  pfesenwd  hiln  with 

Md  tbn» 


IVday  I  lifted  on 

"  'i%»  reed  tJB  g»er  v«rr  ■gawtively ; 

i  iJoTL  biarlu  (jfUa  «fi»eliqn|  aa 
•Baiikl  t«coinincad  to  him.   I  then 
pfeoe*.  telttsff  him.  tftat  T  k 
rA» 


lapeiaingaaaffltance  inoompatiblB  with  the  feelings   vanced  in  reputation,  as  he  became  more  generally 
' "     *  '  *'  -    .     .  •    -.  known  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  of  His  time. 

Yet  we  have  but  few  traces  of  the  labour,  by  which 
he  doubtless  attained,  and  secured,  his  place  in  so^  . 
ciety.  A  short  Satire  on  the  Dutch,  wntten  to  ani;, 
mate  the  people  of  England  against  them,  appeared: 
in  1663.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  hard  style  ofj^mvec- 
tive,  which  Cleveland  applied  to  the  Scottish  na- 
tirm  ;  yef  Dryden  thoirght  it  worth  while  to  weave 
the  same  verses  into  the  prologue  and  epilogue  of 
the  tragedy  of  "  Amboyns,**  a  piece  written  in  ISTS, 
with  the  same  kmd  intentions  towards  the  Statea* 
General. 

Scierfce,  as  well  as  poetry,  began  to  revfye  after  9 
the  iron  dominion  of  miKtary  fanaticism  was  ended  i 
and  Dryden,  who  through  fife  was  attached  to  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  speedily  associated  himself 
with  those  who  took  interest  in  its  progress.    He 
waa  chosen  a  member  of  the  newly  instituted  Royal 
Society,  26th  November,  1662;  an  honour  which 
cemented  his  connection  with  the  most  learned  men' 
of  the  time,  tAd  is  im  evidence  of  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  already  held.    Motft  of  these,  and' 
the  discoveries  by  which  they  had  distinguished  ' 
tbemselvesi  Dryaen  took  occasion  to  celebrate  in  " 
hia  •*  Bpistle  to  Dr.  Walter  Charleton,"  a  learned  . 
physician,  upon  bis  treatise  of  Stonehenge.  Gilbertg 
Boyle,  Harvey,  and  Ent,  are  mentioned  with  entfau* 
•iestie  applause,  as  treading  in  the  path  pointed  oxit  ■ 
by  Bacon,  who  first  broke  the  fetters  of  Anstotle, 
and  taught  the  world  to  derive  knowledjje  from  ex- 
periment.   In  these  elegant  verses,  the  author  *• 
vests  hhnseif  of  all  the  flippant  extravagance  of 
homt  and  qoibble,  in  which,  complying  with  hia  ag& 
he  had  hitherto  indulged,  though  of  late  in  a  limi^ 

While  thus  united  in  fHendly  communioa  wither 
men  of  kuidrad  and  congenial  apirita,  Dryden  aeens : 

aReeli^*e,ortbBfnwd  ■ejinbgr's  eoofttoor.;*  Tfce  -w 
man,  who  corretMndrd  wrak  the    GunClemtn*!  Blaci 
roiaettibei«d1>rracn  befiire  the  itoe  iif  fail  (brtnoet.  m -^ 
•ua  or  platn  dmnet,  bninf.  by  ttn  fif«,  tbs  aAnw  nA  ■ 
be  hinweir  hM  dMlwdPkdaioe,  who  ''oouMSJy  da4  ia  » 
drascet  came." 


en  dflltverea  to 
„^.  —  .  —  depu&M  to  bMth 
of  tli»|i>feMat,*a;  Intlietooh 


I.    He  hao,  beam  1  amo  kw  w  I  wm  told. 
^'  tte<oM;  uidbatthitlbyalfvieaip 
1  been  SB  dtnterm  bant 
•  Wmtta.  vei  L  p.  siOl 


, todowftbthe 

dM  ofiM.  or  I  bid 


'  nisbee  Drrfai  ufj  that  aflq  loine jnean  fpent.at 

tine  waich  ha 
wokkif-fUie,  dined  at  ^  tkife<h 


.^     'Atflratl«traMK«rwftlla 
up  wiAi  a  lodtinc  vaich  hiMl  a 


ommI  to  taaw  a  v^cApan  thflor,  kept  Uttja  com 
bHSaslydMiial,  iiM  dianfe  im  at  saUbei  as 


VUL 


MISCBELAIflBOtrS  mOK^W^MiB, 
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ta^|MMr9.beeii  oeotibU  of  the  nee^mtj  of -apid^fais 
hit  Uterary  talents  to  some  line,  in  w Inch  he  nught 
derive  a  steadier  ^nd  more  certain  reeomP^iMKi,  than 
by  writing  occasional  verses  to  the  great,  or  doing 
literary  diudgery  for  Uie  bodkselLer.  His  own  s»- 
niue  would  probably  have  directed  him  tb  the  amhi- 
tious  labours  of  an  epic  poem ;  but  for  this  the  age 
afforded  little  encouragement.  '^Gondibert,"  the 
style  of  which  Dryden  certainly  both  admired  and 
copied,  became  a  martyr  to  the  raillery  of  the  crit* 
ics  \  and  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  diame,  the  "  Pa- 
radise Lost"  fell  8till-bom  from  the  press.  This 
last  instance  of  bad  taste  had  not,  it  is  true,  yet  ta* 
ken  place  ^  but  the  men  ^o  were  guilty  of  iL  were 
then  living  under  Drydeirs  observation,  and  their 
manners  and  habits  could  not  fall  to  teach  faim,  to 
anticipate  the  ht tie  encouragement  they  were  likely 
to  afiord  to  the  loftier  labours  of  poetry.  One  only 
line  remained,  in  which  poetical  talents  mi^ht  exert 
themselves,  with  some  chance  of  procunng  their 
possessor's  reward,  or  at  least  mamtenance,  and 
this  was  dramatic  composition.  To  this  Dryden 
sedulously  applied  himself^  with  various  success,  for 
many  years.  But  before  proceeding  to  trace  the 
history  of  his  dramatic  career,  I  proceed  to  notice 
such  pieces  of  his  poetry,  as  exhibit  marks  of  his 
earhcr  style  of  composition. 

The  victory  gained  by  the  Duke  of  York  over  the 
Dutch  fleet,  on  the  3d  of  June  1665,  and  his  duch- 
ess's subseauent  journey  into  the  north,  furnished 
Dryden  with  the  subject  of  a  few  occasional  verses ; 
in  ^ich  the  style  of  Waller,  (who  came  forth  with 
a  poem  on  the  sami»  subject,)  is  successfully  imitated. 
In  addressing  her  grace,  the  poet  suppresses  all  the 
horrors  of  the  battle,  and  turns  her  eyes  upon  the 
splendour  of  a  victor}',  for  which  the  kingdom  was 
indebted  to  her  husband's  valour,  and  her  "  chaste 
vows."    In  these  verses,  not  the  least  vestige  of 
metaphvsical  wit  can  be  traced  s  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly censured,  as  wanting  height  of  fancy,  and 
diffnity  of  words. .  This  criticism  Dryden  refuted,  by 
uiegin^,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  what  he  did  at- 
tempt, m  the  softness  of  expression  and  smoothness 
of  the  measure,  (the  appropriate  omamonte  of  an  ad- 
dress to  a  lady,)  and  that  he  was  accused  of  that  only 
thing  which  ne  could  well  defend.    It  seems,  how- 
ever, very  possible,  that  these  remarks  impelled  him 
to  undertake  a  task,  in  which  vigour  of  fancy  and  cx- 
pressioif  might,  with  propriety,  be  exercised.  Accord- 
ingly, his  next  ^em  was  of  greater  length  and  im- 
portance. This  IS  a  historical  acoount  of  the  events  of 
the  year  1666,  under  the  tJtle  of  "  Annv»  Alirabilie" 
to  which  distinction  the  incidents  which  had  occur- 
red in  that  space  gave  it  some  title.  The  poem  bein^ 
in  the  elegiac  stanza.  Dryden  relapsed  into  on  imi- 
TOtion  of   Gondibert,    from  whicli  jie  had  departed 
cter  since  the  "  Elegy  on  Cromwell."    From  tliis  it 
appears,  that  the  autlior's  admiration  of  Davenant 
had^not  decreased.  Indeed,  be,  long  afterwards;  bore 
tesdmony  to  that  author's  quick  and  piercing  imagi- 
nation; which  at  once  produced  thoughts  remote, 
new,  and  surprising,  such  as  could  not  easilv  enter 
into  any  other  foncy.  *  Dryden  at  least  (ftuallcd  Dave- 
nant in  his  quality ;  and  certainly  excelT^  him  in  the 
powers  of  composition,  which  are  to  embody  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  imagination ;  and  in  the  extent  of  ac- 
quir^  knowled^je,  bx  which  they  were  to  be  enforced 
and  iliustratedTln  his  preface,  he  has  vindicated  the 
choice  of  bis  stanza,  by  a  reference  to  the  opinion  of 
Davenant,t  which  he  sanctions  by  affirming,  that  he 
had  always,  himaelf^  thought  quatrains,  or  stanzas  of 
verse  in  alternate  rhyme,  more  noble^  and  of  greater 
dignity,  both  for  sound  and  number,  than  any  other 
%tirsein  use  among  us.t  By  this  attention  to  soimd 
a^  rhy  thni,  he  improved  upon  tlie  school  of  metaphy- 

•  Vol.  m.  p.  101. 

t  Dfiveoaql  aQcg?a  th«  adv^ntofei  of  a  respite  and  pauM  be- 
tthmi'  every  stanza,  whicti  ihouhf  be  »o  MMtnicted  u  to  com 


a  period  ;  and  adds,  "nor  dotii  olteniale rhyme,  by  tmf 

•  of  cadenoe.  mako  the  aound  Int  heraiCt  but  rather 

II.  II.  to  a  plain  aoq  stately  oomposini  or  music ;  and  the  bre* 

of  the  stanza  renders  it  less  subUe  to  the  eomposer.  and  mora 

'  to  the  Moger,  whidi.  in  »tUo  recUatioo,  wlicn  the  stoor  ip 

is  cbi<fly  requisite*'    PrtifbU  t0  CkmdiUrL 

'^'  IX.  pt  98. 


siod  fM«M,  wfaich^Belitmed  attention  to  either:  but' 
in  the  thought  and  expression  itsel£  the  style  of  Da 
venant  more  nearly  resembled  Cowley's  than  that  of 
Denham  and  Waller.  The  same  ardour  for  what  Dry 
dan  calls  "wit-writing,"  the  same  unceasing  cxercite 
of  the  memory,  in  search  of  wonderful  thoughts; 
and  allusions,  and  the  same  contempt  tor  the  sab- 
iect,  except  Ss  the  medium  of  displaying  the  author's 
Ie«ming«nd  ingenuity,  mark«  the  stj^e  of  Davenant, , 
though  in  a  less  degree  than  that  or^  the  metaphysi- 
cal poets,  and  though  chequered  with  many  exam^ 
pies  of-a  simpler  and  chaster  character.    Some  part 
of  this  deviation  was,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  stanxa ;  for  the  strueturoof  Inc  quatrain  (>ro- 
bibited  the  bard,  who  used  it,  from  rambling  mto 
those  dieressive  similes,  which,  in  the  pindaric  stro- 
phe, might  be  pursued  through  endless  ramifications. 
If  the  former  started  an  extravagant  thought,  or  a 
quaint  image,  he  was  compelled  to  bring  it  to  a  point 
within  bis  four- lined  stansa.    'Hie  spake  was  thus 
scotched,  though  not  killed ;  and  conciseness  being 
rendered  indispensable,  a  great  step  was  gained  to- 
wards concentration  of  thouffbt,  which  is  necessary  ^ 
to  the  simple  and  to  the  sublime.    The  njanner  of 
Davenant,  therefore,  though  short  lived,  and  ungra-  ' 
ced  hy  pubhc  applause,  was  an  advance  towards  true 
taste,  from  tlie  unnatural  and  frantic  indulgence  of 
unrestrained  fancy ;  and,  did  it  claim  no  other  meriti 
it  possesses  that  of  having  been  twice  sanctioned  oy 
the  practice  of  Dryden,  upon  occasions  of  tmcomm^ 
solemnity.  W 

The  "  Annua  Alirabilis"  evinces  a  considerable  ' 
portion  of  labour  and  attention :  the  lines  and  versifi- 
cation are  highly  polished,  ana  the  expression  was 
probably  carefully  corrected.  Dryden,  as  Johnson  re- 
marks, already  exercised  the  superiority  of  his  f^ 
niu8,by  recommending  his  own  performance  as  wnt- 
ten  upon  the  plan  of  Virgil ;  and  as  no  unsucoessfol 
eflbrt  at  producing  those  well  wrought  images  and 
descriptions^  which  create  admiration,  the  proper  ob- 
ject 01  heroic  poetry.  The  *^  Annus  Mirabm?^  may 
indeed  be  regarded  as  one  of  Dryden' s  most  elaborate 
pieces ;  although  it  is  not  written  in  his  later,  better 
and  most  pecimar  style  of  poetry. 

The  poem  first  appeared  m  octavo,  in  1667,  and  was 
afterwards  frequently  reprinted  in  quarto.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  Metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  lord  mayor  and  magistrates.  A 
letter  to  sir  Robert  Howard  was  prefixed  to  the 
poem,  in  which  the  author  explains  the  purpose  of 
the  work,  and  the  difficulties  which  presented  them- 
selves in  the  execution.  And  in  this  epistle,  as  a 
contrast  between  the  smooth  and  easy  style  of  wri- 
ting which  was  proper  in  addressing  a  lady,  and  the 
exalted  style  of  heroic,  or  at  least  historical  poetir, 
he  introduces  the  verses  to  the  Duchess  of^  YorR, 
already  mentioned. 

The  ^' Annus  MirahUis"  being  ^e  last  poetieel 
work  of  any  importance  produced  by  our  author,  • 
until  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  the  reader  may 
here  pause,  and  consider,  in  the  progressive  iraprdye- 
ment  of  Dryden,  the  g[radual  renovation  of  pubUo 
taste.    The  irregular  pwd^ric  ode  wss  now  aban- 
doned to  Arwaker,  Behn,  Dur£ey,  and  a  few  inferior- 
authors ;  who,  either  from  its  tempting  facility  of  • 
execution,  or  from  an  affeeted  admiration  of  old 
times  .and  fashions,  stiU  pesierdd  the  pubUc  with 
imitations  of  Cowley.  The  rough  meiisure  of  Doanek 
(if  it  had  any  pretension  to  be  called  a  measure) . 
was  no  longer  tolerated,  and  it  was  expected,  even 
of  those  who  wrote  satires,  lamipoons,and  occasioii-  - 
al  vers)Ni,  that  their  rhjrmes  should  be  rhymes,  both 
to  the  ear  and  eye ;  and  that  they  should  neither  ; 
adore  their  mistresses  nor  abuse  their  neighbowBy 
in  lines  which  difl^red  only  from  prose  in  thefa^h-  ' 
ion  of  printing.    Thus  the  measure  used  by  Roches- 
ter,   Buckingham.    Sheffield,    Sedley.   and  other 
satirists,  if  not  polished  or  hartaonixed,  aporoadies 
more  nearly  to  modern  verse,  tnan  that  oi  Hau  or  ' 
Donne.    In  the  '*  Elegy  on  Cromwell,"  and  ch« 
^^Amnus  ARrabUis,^^  Dryden  followed  Daveiwiit, 
who  abridged,  if  he  dkl  not  explode,  the  quaintnesae^  ^ 
of  his  predecessors.    In  **Af fr<ra  Redux^*  and  his 
oqcasioQal  vers^  to  Pr.  Chvl^^Ai  Ihe  Ducbssa  of  >, 

.1 ■ .  •    ■    • 
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Yock,  moid  others,  thejpoet  proooted  a  s^amto  ^od 
mpieT  mode],  more  (figged  than  that  of  SuckLog 


or  Waller  { more  harmoaioas  in  measure,  and  chaste 
in  expreason.  than  those  of  Cowley  and  Crashaw. 
M ndi,  there  doubtless  remained,  of  ancient  subtlety 
and  i^enious  qoibblinz :  but  wnen  Dryden  declares 
that  he  proposes  Virgil  in  preference  to  Ovid,  to  be 
biB  nuxfel  in  the  *'  Annus  mirabttis"  it  sufiicienlly 
implies,  that  the  main  defect  of  the  poetry  of  the  last 
age  had  been  (tiscovered.  and  was  m  the  way  of  ,be- 
biff  amended  by  gradual,  and  almost  impercq)tible 


in  establishing  or  refining,  the  latter  style  of 
writing,  in  coimlet  verse,  our  author  found  great  as- 
■Btanee  from  nis  dramatic  practice;  to  trace  the 
connnencement  of  which,  is  the  purpose  of  the  next 
section  ,  . 

SECTION  11. 

Bcfivalof  tbtDramsatthe  RMtontion— HereioPI«r*~Cninedi«a 
«f  intnne— Cooimeneement  of  DryJeDS  Dnmaiic  Career- 
Tin  'Wild  Oafluit— Rnral  Ladiai— InaSau  Queen  and  Emperor 
^-DrydcB^  Marriage— Emay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  and  suL«c- 
^wntOrmlfimiiy  wick  Sir  Robert  Howari—The  Maiden  Queen 
^^lh»  Tempest— Sir  MartiD  Mar-all— Tfae  Mock  Aatroloeei^ 
I  Rofal  Martyr—The  Two  parU  of  Uie  ConqMoei  of  Granada 
■itttaticm  at  this  Period. 


It  would  i4>pear,  that  Dryden,  at  the  period  of  the 
Restoration,  renounced  all  views  of  making  his  wav 
in  life,  except  by  exertion  of  the  literarv  talents  with 
irfaicJIi  he  was  so  eminently  endowed.  His  becoming 
•  wn'ter  of  plays  was  a  necessary  consequence  (  for 
the  theatres,  newlv  opened  after  so  long  silence,  were 
resorted  to  with  all  the  ardour  inspired  by  novelty ; 
ind  dramatic  composition  was  the  only  line  which 
promised  something  like  an  adequate  reward  to  the 
profeasoFB  of  literature.  In  our  sketch  of  the  taste 
of  the  seyenteenth  centur^r,  previous  to  the  Restora- 
tion, this  topic  was  intentionally  postponed. 

In  the  time  of  James  L.  and  of  bisfCfiuccessor,  the 
theatre  retained,  in  some  degree,  the  splondour  with 
which  the  excellent  writers  of  the  virgin  reign  had 
•domed  iL  It  is  true,  that  authors  of  the  latter  pe- 
riod fell  far  below  those  gigantic  poets,  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries;  but  what  the  stage  had  lost 
in  dramatic  composition,  was,  in  some  degree,  sup- 
pBed  by  the  increasing  splendour  of  decoration,  and 
the  favour  of  the  court.  A  private  theatre,  called 
die  Cockpit,  was  maintained  at  Whitehall,  in  which 
playa  were  performed  before  the  court;  and  tho 
kingft  company  of  actors  often  received  command 
to  attend  the  royal  progresses.*  Masques,  a  species 
of  r^JTesoiiation  calculated  exclusively  for  the  re- 
ereatK>Q  df  the  great,  in  whose  halls  they  were  ex- 
hibited, were  a  usual  entertainment  of  Charles  and 
Us  consort.  The  machinery  and  decorations  were 
often  superintended  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  poetry 
emnposed  byBen  Jonson  the  laureate.  Even  Milton 
ddgbed  to  contribute  one  of  his  most  fascinating 
poems  to  the  service  of  the  drama ;  and,  notwith- 
^Icandhig  the  severity  of  his  puritanic  tenets,  "  Co- 
i"  cooid  only  have  been  composed  by  one  who 
the  fiili  eaohantment  of  the  thcditre.  But  all 
^fpleadovr  raiushed  at  the  approach  of  civil  war. 
Ktafp  and  court  were  .almost  as  closelv  united 
leir  &te  as  roytuty  and  episcooacy,  had  the  ssm^ 
the  same  defenders,  ana  shared  the  same 
[xxunff  ruin.  "  No  throne  no  theatre,''  seem- 

tfJuat  a  do^fraa  as  the  famous  "No  kin^  no  bi>* 

—"''Til©  puntane  indeed  commenced  their  attack 
royalty  in  this  very  quarter ;  and,  while  they 

aed  the  puoUjtical  exertions  of  prerogative,  they 
i  the  psivate  character  of  the  momircn  and 
'   liMsort,  for  the  encotiragement  given  to  thepror 
If  jfttai^  th&t  rock  of  pdeacerand  stumbling  block 
fte  goal3'<    Accordingly,  the  saperionty  of  the 
Mieans  was  no  sooner  decisive,  than  tne  thea- 
were  idoaedt  and  the  dramatic  poets  idLsnced. 
fdepartnitent  of  poetry  was  aeeoonted  lawiiil;  but 
Eie^rama  bemg*  au together  unhalk>wed  and  aoomi- 
L^iic^  1a  proU^BMon  were  persecuted,  while  others 
""^  *  with  cetiaore  from  the  pulpit,  and  contempt 


W^tarrottlmm^eJ* 


fipom  thefulsra.  The  niiaenhU  ahite  t«  wbkh  Ibe 
surviving  actors  were  reduced  during  the  oonunoii- 
wealtb,  have  been  often  detailed.  At  times  thf^ 
were  connived  at  by  the  caprice  or  indolence  of  their 
persecutors ;  but^  in  general,  as  soon  as  they  had 
acquired,  any  slender  stock  of  properties,  they  wefe 
beaten,  imprisoned,  and  sti^ped^  at  the  pleasore  of 
the  soldieiry- 

The  Restoration  naturally  brought  with  it  a  re- 
vived taste  for  those  eleaant  amusements,  which, 
during  the  usurpationKhaa  been  condemned  as  hea- 
thenish, orpuniahed,  as  appertaining  espeoiaily  to  the 
favourers  of  royalty.  To  frequent  them,  therefore, 
became  a  badge  of  loyalty,  and  a  virtual  disavowal 
of  those  puritanic  tenets,  which  all  now  agreed  in 
condemning.  The  taste  of  the  restored  monarch 
also  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  drama.  At  the 
foreign  courts,  which  it  had  been  his  lot  to  visit,  the 
theatre  waa  the  chief  entertainment;  and  as  aniOM- 
Bsent  was  alwaya  his  principal  pmrsuit,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  often  sought  it  there.  The  interest, 
therefore,  which  the  monarch  took  in  the  restora^n 
of  the  stage,  was  direct  and  personal.  Had  it  pot 
been  for  this  circumstance,  it  seems  probable  uui^ 
the  general  audience,  for  a  time  at  least,  would  have 
demanded  a  revival  of  those  pieces  which  had  beea 
most  successful  before  the  civil  wars;  and  that 
Shakesneare,  Masainger,  and  Fletcher,  would  have 
resumed  then:  acknowledged  superiority  upon  the 
English  sta^e.  But  as  the  theatres  were  re-establish-  ' 
od  and  cherished  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
sovereign,  and  of  the  court  which  returned  with  him 
from  exile,  a  taste,  formed  during  their  residence 
abroad,  dictated  the  nature  of  entertainments  which 
were  to  be  presented  to  thorn.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Charles  took  the  models  of  tne  two 
grand  departments  of  the  drama  from  two  ditferent 
countries. 

France  afforded  a  pattern  of  those  tragedies  which 
continued  in  fashion  for  twenty  years  after  the  Res- 
toration, and  which  were  called  Rhyming  or  Heroic 
Plays.  In  that  country,  however,  contrary  to  the 
general  manners  of  the  people,  a  sort  of  stately  and 
precise  ceremonial  early  took  possession  of  the  thea- 
tre. The  French  dramatist  was  under  the  necessity 
of  considering  less  the  situation  of  the  persons  of 
the  drama,  than  that  qf  the  performers,  who  wera 
to  represent  it  before  a  monarch  end  his  court.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  sufficient  for  the  author  to  oon- 
sidcr  how  human  beings  would  naturally  expreea 
themselves  in  the  predicament  of  the  scene;  he  had 
the  more  embarrasing  task  of  so  modifying  their 
expressions  of  paseiou  and  feeling,  that  they  might 
not  exceed  the  decorum  necessary  in  the  auguiif 
presence  of  the  Grand  Monarqut.  A  more  effectual 
mode  of  freezing  the  dialogue  of  the  drama  could 
hardly  have  been  devised,  than  by  introducing  int» 
the  theatre  the  etiquette  of  the  drawing-room.  That 
etiquette  also,  dunng  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  waa 
of  a  kind  pecidiarly  forced  and  unnatural.  Th«i 
romances  of  Calprenede  and  Scnderi,  those  pon- 
derous and  unmerciful  folios,  now  consigned  to  uttep 
oblivion^  were  in  that  reign  not  only  universally 
read  ana  admired,  but  supposed  to  furnish  the  moot 
perfect  models  of  gallantry  and  heroism ;  although^ 
m  the  words^  of  an  elegant  female  author,  these 
celebrated  writings  are  justly  described  as  contain- 
ing only  '^unoattn-al  representations  of  the  passionsj 
false  sentiments,  false  precepts,  falso  wit,  false' hon-> 
our.  false  inodesty,  with  a  strange  heap  of  imaro-' 
bable,  unnatural  incidents,  mixed  up  with  true  his* 
tory,  and  fastened  upon  some  of  the  great  names  of 
antiquity ."t  Tet  upon  the  model  of  such  works 
was  framed  the  court  manners  of  the  reign^of  Louis, 
and  in  imitation  of  them,  the  French  tragedy,  in 
which  every  king  was  by  prescriptive  right  a  hero, 
every  £emale  a  ffoddess,  every  tyrant  ti  nre-breath- 
ing  chimera,  ana  every  soldier  an  irresistible  Ama- 
dis ;  in  which,  when  perfected,  we  find  lofty  senti- 
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,t  Hof^iiuximtaUMMiUr.  "i  hsire.''  ■heaontjoMt,  "(sod 
et  I  ajio  ttiil  alive,)  dniaied  thioaffh 


. , h  Lo  Gnund  Cjrus,  in  twehe 

lUge  Tohuuei ;  Claopatxa,  m  eifht  or  (mi  ;  Foiexandtr.  I 
CloUc.  and  tome  otheo,  wbwe  nainef ,  m  well  ai  all  tba 
tliem,  I  have  jurcottes.**^  iMttr  of  Mn,  ChaiMiu  t»  Mif. 
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manktf^  awa  tUngr  oot  cne  lanjiatge  of  hfuznan 
M08i»p  and  numan  obarscter.  In  we  band*  of 
UonMiUe,  and  otiU  man  ki  tho«e  of  Racttte,  nnich 
oC  tbo  aboarditsrof  tha  ongmal  model  wtm  cleared 
away,  aad  ocnm  that  wae  vahiablo  substituted  in 
its  stood ;  hnt  the  plan  faemg  fondamentally  wrone, 
the  high  talents  of  those  authors  unfortmiatolf  onFjr 
tended  to  reoonctle  their  covntrsrnien  to  a  style  of 
'OrriliB&  which  mast  otherwise  have  ftdlcn  into 
ooQtempt.  Such  aa  it  was,  it  rose  into  high  favour 
at  ibe  OQwrt  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  br  Chariea  in- 
.tBodoced  upon  the  fln/i^iisii  stage.  The  favour 
which  heroic  plays  have-lateW  found  upon  our  thea* 

Sm,"  aaya  our  author  himself,  "have  been  wholly 
BYied  to  them  from  the  eoantenanco  and  appro- 
tion  they  have  received  at  court*"* 

T^  Frauh  oonwdy,  Mthougfo  Moliere  was  in  the 
MDith  of  his  roiutation,  appears  not  to  have  pos- 
•eaaed  equal  charma  for  the  '  £D«lish  monarch. 
*&k»  same  restraint  of  deoonim,  which  prevented 
Uia^aroiession  of  natural  passion  in  trattedv,  probih- 
iled  all  indelicate  license  in  comedy.  Cnanes,  prob- 
ably, was  societl/  pleased  with  a  system,  which 
cramned  the  efitieione  of  a  tragic  muse  and  forbade, 
#0  indeoOioua,  those  burstaof  rapturous  enthusiasm, 
which  mixbt  sometimes  contain  matter  unpleasing 
to  a  royalear.t  But  the  merry  monarch  saw  no 
HOod  reason  why  tho  rouse  of  comedy  should  be 
oompelied  to  "  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever,*'  and  did 
not  teel  at  all  degraded  when  enjoying  a  gross  pleas- 
antry, or  profane  wrtticism,  in  company  with  the 
mizea  moss  of  a  populor  audience.  The  stage, 
thwefore,  resumed  more  than  iu  original  license 
UDOer  ha  auepicee.  Most  of  our  early  playst  being 
¥mtten  in  a  coarse  age,  and  designed  for  the  amuee- 
mant  of  a  promiscuous  and  vulgar  audiencej  were 
dishonoured  by  scenes  of  coarse  and  naked  indeh- 
oacy.  The  positive  enactments  of  James,  and  the 
nuve  manners  of  his  son,  in  some  degree  repressed 
this  disgraceful  scurrility;  and,  in  the  common  course 
of  events,  the  English  stage  would  have  been  grad- 
nally  delivered  from  this  reproach,  bv  the  increasing 
iafluence  of  deoencv  and  tastct  But  Charles  II., 
dwing  his  exile,  had  hvcd  upon  a  footing  of  eQuatity 
with  nis  banished  nobles,  and  partaken  freely  and 
promiscuously  in  the  pleasure  and  frolics  by  whieh 
they  had  endoavourca  to  sweeten  adversity.  To 
■ttoh  a  court  the  amuBcments  of  the  drama  would 
hnve  appeared  insipid,  unless  seasoned  with  the  lib- 
ertine spuit  which  governed  their  lives,  and  which 
was- encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  monarch. 
'Hiua  it  is  acutely  argued  by  Dennis,  in  reply  to 
€k>Uisr.  that  the  depravity  of  the  tneatra,  when 
lavwed,  was  owing  to  that  very  suppreseion.  which 
itad  prevented  its  gradual  reformation.  Ana  just  so 
a  muddy  etream,  if  allo\^ed  its  freecoiu'se  will  grad- 
nally  purify  itself;  but,  if  dammed  up  jfor  a  season, 
and  let  loose  at  onoe,  its  fi»t  torrent  cannot  lail  to 
heiEmpregnated  with-  every  impuiity.  The  license 
of  a  nide  age  was  thus  revived  by  a  corrupted  one ; 
and  even  those  plays  wlucli  were  tranalaCed  from 
tne  Freaeh  and  Spanisb,  were  careftdly  seasoned 
nwth  as  ranoh  indelicacy  and  double  entendre,  as 
wm  necessary  io£t  thttoi  for  the  ear  of  the  wittiest 
aMmost  profligHte  of  monarchsi 

itoother  remarkable  feature  in  theeomedies  which 
SHSOeeded  the  HsstonitioR,  is  the  stmetiire  of  their 
plot,  whieh  was  not  like  that  of  the  traaediee  form- 
ed upon  the  Parisian  model.    The  English  audlenee 
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*  Dedicatioo  to  tbc  "  kulian  Emnoroc' 

T  Bj  tUa  psitteolar,  a  watch  wm  kept  or«  th«  itan.    Tl» 
"ItaUPt  TrMTBdy,"  which  tunii  upon  the  lo^etionof  Evsdm  br 
ftJiMBtjDi»  and  BraakatB  Wns<  wn  praMhted  duiittf  1^ 
aba^a,aBadBDiUlaircertMa«Uiiav^^  Tfa> 

lolalory— 


Bmrar  was  not  coniolatory- 


"  on  luatAi]  kiof/t. 


pnlopked  Ibr  Miildan  doaths  flrom  hea^-an  are  tent** 

Cibhei^  ^>'(H^L^.i*A'  Vtriltf'hi  €0iticdiineatl94lit  cavity 
vrrataa  mh  act,  in  which  -ifaat  aditt{i«d  drama  to  temuuatad  len 
natiealty. 

3ttwaa-ap«fCofthe4aCf<irth^»a«(«reriharevetotQ  tead 
aae^  aod  ooirect  tba  unpiopiietiM  of  aach  plan  m  worn  to  M 
biDaghtranravl    8tfvai«liiMtefia«iaeoar,liiar  HeantHMMttV 
of  tha  exewlM  of  hia  witibaiStf  in  tUa  i)oini,--'0a# 


)iad  not  patjenoeiiat  the  logt^' cbm^y  "of  il^ir 
neighbours^  depen  jmgupoftdeUciat^  turns  of  e#)ra9>> 
sicfn,  and  meet  delineation  of  character.  The  $p{Mi«> 
ish  comedy,  with  its  bustle,  machinery,  difyuss, 
and  coni]>hcated  intn^e^  was  much  more  «i^ee«^ 
b{e  to  their  ta^te.  This  preference  did  not  ansa  en- 
tirely from  whst  the  French  term  the  phlegm  of  our 
national  charaeteri  which  cannot  be  anected  but  by 
powerful  stifnulants.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  an 
Enghshman  expects  his  eye,  as  weH  as  his  ear.  to 
be  diverted  by  theatrical  exhibition;  but  the  thirst 
of  npveltv  was  another  and  separate  teasoa,  which 
affected  the  style  of  the  reviv^  drama.  The  nuia^r 
ber  of  new  plavs  represented  every  season  was  in- 
credible; and  the  authors  were  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  that  mode  of  composition  which  wan 
most  easily  executed.  Laboured  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion, and  fine  tri^ts  of  character,  joined  to  an  at- 
rangement  of  actfofa,  whieh  shoind  be  at  once  pleas- 
ing, interestimr,  and  probables  r«|«dres  ssjt^tft 
study,  deep  reflection,  and*  long  and  repeated  odt-- 
rection  and  revision.  But  these  were  not  to  Im 
expected  from  a  pla^*wright,  by  whom  three  dapn- 
mas  were  to  be  produood  in  one  season ;  and  in  tneir 
place  were  substituted  adv^'utures,  suipx^s,  cen- 
coantersj  mistakes,  disguises,  and  escapest  all  easily 
accomplished,  by  the  intervention  of  sliding  paodsi 
olosets,  veils,  masques,  large  cloaks,  and  dark  lan- 
terns. If  the  drsmotist  w&s  at  a  loss  for  employing 
these  convenient  implements,  the  fifteen  hundri^ 
plays  of  I^ope  de  Vega  were  at  hand  for  hisinsCruc- 
lion;  presenting  that  rapid  succession  of  events, 
end  those  sudden  changes  in  the.  situation  of  tbc 
personsges,  which,  according  to  tho  noble  biographei 
of  the  Spanish  dramatist,  are  the  charms  by  wnidb 
he  interests  us  so  forcibly  in  his  plot8.ll  These  Spa- 
nish plays  had  already  been'  resorted  to  by  the  aifr 
thors  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  But  undei 
the  auspices  of  Charles  H..  who  must  often  Ivavc 
witnessed  the  originals  while  abroad,  and  in  soou 
instances  by  his  express  command,  translationt 
were  executed  of  the  best  and  most  Uvely  Spanial 
comedies.  S 

The  favourite  comedies,  therefore,  after  theEestq- 
ration,  were  such  as  depended  rather  upon  the  intn 
cacy,  than  the  probabihty  of  the  plot ;  ralhcr  upoc 
the  vivacity  and  liveliness,  than  on  tbe  natural  txr 
pression  of  the  dialogue ;  and,  finally,  rather  upoj 
extravagant  and  grotcscjuc  conception  of  character 
Mhan  upon  its  being  pointedly  deuneated  and  nccU' 
rately  supported  throutjhout  the  representation, 
These  particulars,  in  wHich  the  comedies  of  Charle< 
the  Second's  reign  difier  from  the  example  set  bg 
Shakspeare,  Massinger,  and  Beaumopt  and  Fletch' 
er,  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Spaniel 
model.  But  the  taste  of  the  age  was  too  cultivatet 
to  follow  the  stage  of  Madrid^  in  introducing^  ox 
to  speak  more  accufately,  in  reviving,  the  chamcte 
of  trie  grociotOy  or  clown,  upon  that  of  London^l 
Sk>metmngof  foreign  manners  may  be  tcaced  in  tfii 

fl  Load  HoUand'a  "  Life  of  Lapedo  Yata^'*  pu  MS.. 

I  ^'"  WM  GallanV'rwUchClairln  oomMnled  to 
finned lielbwmtti  more  than  once,  waa  of  lm  cIm  of 
«OKKfU^a.  Hie '^  Maidan  tltusci),"  which  the  witty  iQOin 
«NBBd  witKHia  titleof  hUvltl^.  to  la  tte  Mme  dittoibn.  ttr  1 
Taka'a  "  Adtan^uiea  of  Fiva  Hoiia,"  aad  CiatitM't  **Sir4 
Nice,"  woraboth  tnnalatadlroia  ilia  Spanuh  bf  iha  kJng^^ 
rBoomiDondatfoii. 

IT  Tke  fradoaot  orlmlliioA.accQtdinf  to  EronfRollawJ^r  half  a 

iateantdiale  shaiactar  batwan  a  tpaataSar  and  a  trntmOttif  1 

th»  plaj;  i  ilrtlr^4>^Bf  witkhto  iMAMB.at  ase  tiM.  WBpe^^ 

ance.  of  which  nb  ftnas  an  enenttal,  but  vary  dalao(M-<a  jisf^j 

anotter.    Rb  t»art  wa«.  1  preiuma,  ptailf  written,  pacUr  va&a 

SaaiaiUnf  of  m&  kind  waa  «ertaittlf  knowii  apaa  el 

Wlhan  aad  Tsrhton,  in  tiafeaapaaSf  lOT  cl»wii%  mmm 

jitoaconteat  of  wit  with  tha  ■paotaoMa,  i^hMto  w«f  no 

it aS 0d looonMitei^ with  thcto kMiiu| a IbMB iatSe pAsi 

anea.   IlbrwaatrngMtf  «xenifitedft<xnfliefridtvftrei|ce.  Hal 

allar  lalhiit  oa  fi#«  tm«iaiiapiapaiitouto0,  tafemu  ua, 

*'  New  leaat  lad^  fHfWuI  khawat  of  ftftnnea  Alt 
'  AjM}l>lM4r  tnMt^aragOi  rfwuld  ehiia^a  appefl 
fhs  ^d-MMdJEreodiflnea,  Unldlt  fht  tflent  mnS 

An^ 

AW 


t  jitoMry  ^Ma  aM|)i. 


ia,aaeUt-nfiwftnead'bu^.     .^ 
ind  gnna,  and  ihunea  Ma  immtok  mt$h. 
night  nitft  the  prtoca'a  {wca. 


___        tfa«4kMi«lae(ii6*aira]aad' 
With^Mtooaia  no?M  of  that  applauding  enmd. 


fr°^ft] 


juom  w  M>m  mTffxw. 


mjS^^mSfi  a  fifeed«m  imicA  at  no'  time  made 
Jtawit  of  oar  iwtional  maimers,  though  MmeUuiv 
Bl^maf  still  1m  traoed  upon  the  continent.  Theae 
iiii|fttooe  the  loading  charaotenstios  of  the  oome- 
iwof  Charles  tbe  Second's  reiai:  in  whioh  the 
muM  of  :ho  ancients  were  totally  disregarded.  It 
wege  to  be  wiahed  that  the  authors  could  hove  been 
ficdipated  from  a  heavier  chari[e.-7that  of  aasiat^ 
ng to  (»rrai>t  the  nation,  by  nonnshin^  and  foment- 
ing their  evil  passions,  as  weUas  by  indulging  and 
uadenng  to  their  vices. 

The  theatres,  after  the  Restoration,  were  limited' 
to  two  in  number ;  a  restriction  perhaps  necessary, 
as  the  exclusive  paient  expresses  it,  in  regard  of  the 
exinordinary  licentiousness  then  used  in  dramatic 
iBpresentation  i  bat  for  which  no  very  good  reason 
ean  be  shown,  when  they  are  at  least  narmlessi  if 
not  laudable  places  of  amusement.    One  <^f  these 
ftvaiogBd  ^oatres  was  placed  under  ^e  direction 
of  Sir  wiflmm  D'Avenant,  whose  su£Ebrings  in  the 
royal  cause  merited  a  provision,  and  whose  taste 
and  talents  had  been  {lirected  toH^ards  the  drama, 
even  during  its  proscription.    He  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced moveable  scenes  upon  the  English  stage ; 
and.  without  enteiing  into  the  dispute  of  how  olose- 
ly  this  ia  to  be  interpreted,  we  m  certain  that  he 
added  much  to  its  nlendonr  i^  decoration.    His 
lei  ^pexforraers,  which  contained  the  famous  Bet- 
fertott,  aad  others  of  great  merit,  was  called  the 
Dofce's  Company.    The  other  licensed  theatre  was 
pUced  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  JCilligrew, 
nmch  famed  bv  tradition  for  his  ooiloquiol  wit,  but 
tho  merit  of  wnosa  good  things  evaporated  as  soon 
Sflt  he  attempted  to  interweave  then)  with  comedir« 
His  peiibcmers  formed  what  was  entitled  tho  Kingr  s 
Company*    With  this  last  theatre  Oryden  particu- 
larly coimected  hunssl£  by  a  contract  to  be  hereaf* 
ter  mentioned.  N(hi6  of  lus  earlier  plays  were  acted 
hj  the  DuiEe^s  Company,  unlescr  those  in  which  he 
had  received  aasistanee  from  others,  whom  ho  might 
thdpk  as  well  entitled  as  hjmself  to  prescribe  the 
pl3ce  of  Fspresentation. 

SuA  was  the  state  of  the  English  drama  when 
Diyden  became  a  candidate  for  theatrieai  laurels. 
$0  earijr  as  the  year  of  the  Restoration,  he  had 
meditated  a  tragedy  ujpon  the  fate  of  the  Duke  of 
Gaise;  bnt  this,  he  has  informed  us,  was  flRoppressed 
by  the  advioe  of  some  friends,  who  told  himi  that  it 
was  an  excellent  satjeet,  but  not  so  artificially 
nwnagwi  as  to  render  it  fit  for  the  stage.  It  were  to 
l^e  wviied  these  scenes  had  been  preserved,  since 
itmqrbe  that  the  very  want  of  artifice^  alleged  by 
the  m6»  oi  the  day.  would  have  reeommended 
them  to^ur  more  simple  taste.  Wo  might  at  least 
hare  learned  from  them,  whether  Dryden,  in  his  first 
^ma^miemmd  to  the  heroic,  Or  to  the  ancient  English 
Itagedy;.  But  the  scene^  of  Guise's  return  to  Paris, 
Mine  odIj  part  of  the  oii^nal  sketch  which  Dryden 
tboQ^t  fit  to  interweave  with  the  i)lav,  as  acted  in 
and  as  Aat  scene  is  rendered  Uterally  from 


D«viin,  i9on  the  principle  that,  in  so  remarkable  an 
aetaon,  the  poet  was  not  at  liberty  to  change  the 
mads  nctuaBy  used  by  the  i>enK>n8  interested,  we 
Jefva  from  it.  that  the  piece  was  composed  in 
9cse^  not  rhyme. 

t  coarse  of  the  year  1661-2,  our  author  com- 
''Wild  Gallant,"  which  was  acted  abput 

,  1662-3,  without  success.     The  beautilul 

rtMihJTm  of  Caetleraaine,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
fiWf^faiid,  extended  her  protection  to  theunfortu- 
tij^iwarflynnance,  and  received  the  incense  of  the 
IpOaor  I  wiao  boasts, 

«"  ftfteritr  win  Jodfs  bf  ny  loeoew, 
IM-tlM  Qreohli  ptMtt  happinoM, 
Who,  wnvinf  piqto.  foood  out  &  boltar  injr' 
BSoa  cod  deificooed,  and  ptMerv^  the  puy.** 


It  was  Diobably  by  the  influence  of  this  royal  fa- 
KKrtts^  that  the  "  Wild  Gallant"  was  more  than 

to  have  bcgpheld  enentlBl  to 

]n  BimiMr  Aafac  the 

iiameUDdbitinr»- 

Ml  aod tOB ehvwns 

wA  mymncb-ia- 


^>ii  axtenpani]  oomic  part 

iiiwBfinlatifnn.  mmoit 


rtheaA    An 


ones  psrfMmd  befeia  G^)e% hyhis  owmafa 
mand. .  But  the  »9mQh  his  pmos^  aad  his  poaaM 
compliment,  were  hardly  treated  in  a  Session  olitl^ 
Poetia,  which  appeared  about  L670.  Nor  aid.  Snr 
Robert  Howard,  his  associaie,  escape  withavt  fa^ 
^aie  of  ridicule : 


"  air  Robert  BowanL  caO'd  fiv  o««  awl 


diacorer 
WMuae. 

"Etch  man  in  the  court  was  plaued  with  the  thefU 
which  made  the  whole  fknnJy  swoar  and  nmt, 

Deainnff,  their  Rohfn  in  the  lureh  beiag  left. 
The  thief  mifhtbo  jnaiah'd  ftr  Us  '  Viid  GaOant* 

'*  Dnrden,  wiw  eoe  wouM  have  thpiwlk  had  mon  wit 

The  ceaaira  of  averr  man  dU  disdidn, 
PWadtnf  Mine  ntifU  ihimes  ho  had  writ 

In  praise  of  the  Countess  of  Ciutleniaine.'* 

The  pUy  itself  contained  too  many  of  those  priie 
fights  of  wit,  as  Buckingham  callsd  thenij  in  vrhioh 
the  plot  stood  absolutely  atiU,  while  two  ox  the  ehar* 
acters  were  showing  the  audience  their  deKtaiily 
at  repartee.  This  error  furnishes  matter  fiir  a  hvslir 
scene  in  the  "  Rehearaal." 

The  "Rival  Ladies,"  acted  in  16621  and  published 
in  the  year  following,  was  our  author's  nexS4ira^ 
made  essay.  It  is  a  tragi-oomedy:  and  the  tragio 
scenes  aie  eaecuted  in  rhyme,  a  style  which  Drywa 
anjdoudy  defends,  in  a  dedication  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Orrery,  who  had  himself  written  several  he- 
roic plays.  He  cites,  against  blank  versc;  the  ui^ 
venal  practice  of  the  roost  polished  and  civlked 
nations,  the  Spanish,  theltanan,  and  the  Frcnbhi 
enumerates  its  advaata^^s  in  restraining  the  tarn* 
nanoe  of  the  poet' s  imaraoation,  aad  compelling  Yam 
to  labour  long  upon  his  clearest  and  richest  thoa^tsi 
but  he  quaiines  his  general  assertion  by  ttMrmin^ 
that  heroic  verse  ought  only  to  be  applied  to  hernia 
situations  and  personages }  and  shows  to  most  ad 
vantage  in  the  scenes  of  argumentation,  on  whieh 
the  doing  or  forbearing  some  considerable  action 
should  depend.  Accordingly,  in  the  **  Rival  Ladies," 
those  scenes  of  the  play  which  approach  to  comedyi 
(for  it  contains  none  properly  comic,)  are  written  m 
blank  verse.  The  dedication  contains  two  remark'* 
able  errors :  the  author  mistakes  the  title  of  "Feiw 
rez  and  Porrez,"  a  play  written  by  Sackville  Lord 
Buckhiirat,  and  Norton ;  and  heaacribes  to  Shakes- 
peare the  first  introduction  of  blank  verse.    The 

Rival  Ladies"  seems  to  have  been  well  reeeivad, 
and  was  probably  of  some  advantages  to  the  author. 

In  l66aHL  we  find  Diyden  assisnng  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  who  must  be  tenned  his  friend,  if  not  hia 
patron,  in  the  composition  of  a  rhyming  play,  calm 
the  '*  Indian  Queen.' '  The  versification  of  tms piaeiL 
which  is  far  more  harmonious  than  that  generally 
used  by  Howard,  shows  evidently,  that  our  antUor 
had  assiduously  corrected  the  whole  play,  though  it 
may  be  difileult  to  say  how  much  of  it  was  wntlen 
by  him.  Clifford  afterwards  upbraided  Dryden  with 
having  copied  his  Almanzor  from  the  character  of 
Montezuma;*  and  it  must  be  allowed,  there  is  a 
striking  resemblance  between  these  two  outra- 
geous heroes,  wno  carry  conquest  to  any  side  thay 
choose,  and  are  restrained  by  no  human  considera- 
tion, ejci^tmg  the  tears  or  commands  of  their 
mistress.  But  whatever  share  Dryden  had  in  this 
ptiece^  Sir  Robert  Howard  retained  possession  of  the 
title-page  without  acknowledgment,  and  Drydem 
nowhere  gives  himself  the  tronble  of  reclaiming  hia 
property,  except  in  a  sketch  of  the  connection  be« 
tween  the  "Indian  Queen"  and  "Indian  Emperoi%" 
where  he  simply  states,  that  he  wrote  a  part  of  the 
former.  The  "Indian  Queen"  was  acted  with  verv 
great  applause,  to  which,  doubtless,  the  scenery  and 
dresses  contributed  not  a  Uftle.  Moreover,  it  prs- 
sented  battles  and  sacrifices  on  the  stage,  aerial 
demons  singing  in  the  air,  and  the  god  of  dreams 
ascending  through  a  trap ;  the  least  of  which  has 
often  saved  a  worse  tragedy.    Evelyn,  who  wi^ 

speeted  ftiend  Mr.  Paneh,  in  a  poppat-abow,  bear  a  praCty  ahaa 
leaemhlanca  to  tha  irrattoto  of  thaSpaaJaidi,  tha  ylsfiiai^  of 
the  Italians,  andtha  down  of  tba  aaeieat  EaiUBbdnttDa.-->8aa 
Hakna's  BiHVry  9f  th^  StagM, 
•  Motaa  «a  Mr.  AfFiai'S  PoaaH,  lisr- 
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tliiB, exhibition,  htsreoofded,  that  the  scenes 
the  ficheet  ever  seen  in  England,  or  perhaps 
elsewhere,  upon  a  public  stage* 

The  **  Indian  dueen"  having  been  thus  snccesafulf 
Dryden  was  encouraged  to  engraft  upon  it  another 
drama,  entitled  the  Indian  Emperor."  It  is  sel- 
dom that  the  continuation  of  a  concluded  talc  is 
acceptable  to  the  public.  The  present  case  was  an 
exception,  perhaps  because  the  connection  between 
the  *  Indian  Emperor"  and  its  predecessor  was  nei- 
ther close  nor  necessary.  Indeed,  tlic  whole  persons 
of  the  "  Indian  Clueen  are  disposed  of  by  the  bowl 
and  da^er,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  tragedy,  ex- 
cepting Montezuma,  who,  with  a  second  set  of  char- 
acters, the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  deceased  in 
the  first  part,  occupies  the  stage  in  the  second  play. 
The  author  might,  therefore,  have  eafj;ly  left  the  au- 
dience to  discover  the  plot  of  the  ''  Indian  Euipcror," 
without  embarrassing  them  with  that  of  the  *' Indian 
Q^een.**  But  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  principally,  I 
should  think,  to  explain  the  appearance  of  three 
fl^osts,  the  only  persons,  (if  they  can  be  termed  such,) 
who  have  any  connection  with  the  former  drama, 
Dryden  took  the  precaution  to  print  and  disperse  an 
argument  of  the  play,  in  order  as  the  "  Rehearsal" 
intimated,  to  insinuate  into  the  audience  some  con- 
ception or  his  plot.  The  ^'Indian  Emperor"  was 
Srobably  the  first  of  Dryden' s  performances  which 
rew  upon  him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  attention 
of  the  public.  It  was  dedicated  to  Anne,  Duchess 
of  Monmouth,  whom  long  afterwards  our  author 
styled  his  first  and  best  patroness. t  This  lady,  in 
the  bloom  of  youth  and  wit  and  married  to  a  noble- 
man, no  leea  the  darling  ol  his  father  than  of  the 
nation,  had  it  in  her  power  effectually  to  serve  Dry- 
den, and  doubtless  exerted  her  influence  in  procuring 
him  that  rank  in  public  opinion,  which  is  seldom 
early  attained  without  the  sanction  of  those  who 
lead  the  fashion  in  hterature.  The  Duchess  of  Mon- 
mouth probably  liked,  in  the  "  Indian  Emperor," 
not  only  the  beauty  of  the  numbers,  and  the  fre- 
quently exquisite  turn  of  the  description,  but  also 
the  introduction  of  incantations  and  apparitions,  of 
whidi  romantic  style  of  writing  she  was  a  professed 
admirer.  The  '*  Indian  Emperor"  had  the  most  am- 
ipla  success ;  and  from  the  time  of  its  representation, 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  our  author,  though  often 
radely  assailed,  maintained  the  very  pinnacle  of 
poetical  superiority,  against  all  his  contemporaries. 
The  dreo^dful  fire  of  London^  in  1666,  put  a  tempo- 
rary stop  to  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  were  not 
permitted  till  the  following  Christmas.  We  may 
take  this  opportunity  to  review  the  effect  which  the 
lisa  of  Dryaen's  reputation  had  upon  his  private 
fortune  and  habits  of  life. 

While  our  author  was  the  Uterary  assistant  of  Sir 
Robert  Howard,  and  the  hired  labpurer  of  Herring- 
man,  the  bookseller,  we  may  readily  presume,  that 
hts  pretensions  and  mode  of  living  were  necessarily 
adapted  to  that  mode  of  life,  into  which  he  had  de- 
scended by  the  unpopularity  of  his  puritanical  con- 
nections. Even  for  some  time  after  his  connection 
with  the  theatre,  we  learn,  from  a  contemporary. 
Ibat  his  dress  was  plain  at  least,  if  not  mean,  and 
ma  iileasures  moderate,  though  not  inelegant.t  But 
as  his  reputation  advanced,  he  naturally  glided  into 
more  expensive  habits,  ana  began  to  avad  himself 
of  the  license,  as  well  as  to  partake  of  the  pleas- 
u^s  of  the  time.  We  learn,  from  a  poem  of  his 
enemy  Milboume,  that  Dryden's person  was  advan- 
tageous ;  and  that,  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life,  he 
was  distmsuished  bv  the  emulous  favour  of  the  fair 
.11   ^na  although  it  would  not  be  edifying,  were 


*  Evelyn's  Memoirs.  5tli  Ftbrunnr  1M4. 

t  Prefkee  tp  "  King  Arthur,"  Vol.  vm.  p.  HO. 

X  "  1  rsmember,"  s&fs  a  correspondent  of  the  '  G«nt]«nan*s 
ManuEinc,  fisr  1745.* "  plain  John  DrjrdMi.  before  he  paid  bisooort 
with  woceas  to  the  sreat^  in  one  uniform  dothiog  of  Norwich 
druflMt/  I  have  cat  (arts  with  him  and  Madame  Reeve  at  the 
MtuwiiT  garden,  when  our  author  advanced  to  a  sword  and  a 
Chadiaux  wis."— Pafe  M. 

I  He  describes  him  as, 

"  Still  smooth,  as  whan,  adom'd  with  youthful  pride, 

For  thr  dear  sake  the  bhafatof  virgins  dJod. 

When  Uie  kind  goda  or  wit  and  love  eqmbined,^ 

ADd  with  larie  ^  tbr  yMdlnc  soul  refiDedr'*»-VeL  ym.  p.  5. 


it  possiMe,  to  trace  instances  of  his  success  in  ssi- 
lantry,  we  may  barely  notice  his  intrigue  with  Mrs. 
Reeves,  a  beautiHd  actress,  who  performed  m  manv 
of  his  plays.  This  amour  was  probably  terminated 
before  the  fair  Iady*s  retreat  to  a  cloister,  which 
seems  to  have  taken  place  before  the  representation 
of  Otway's  '*  Don  Carlos,"  in  1676.S  Their  connec- 
tion is  allOded  to  in  the  "Rehearsal,"  which  was 
acted  in  1671.  Bayes,  talking  of  Amarillis,  actually 
represented  by  Mrs.  lieeves,  says,  "Aye,  'tis  a  pretty 
httie  rogue :  she's  my  mistress :  I  knew  her  face 
would  set  off  armour  extremely :  and  to  tell  you 
true,  I  writ  tiiat  part  only  for  her."  There  follows 
an  obscure  allusion  to  some  gallantry  of  our  authoi 
in  another  quarter.  But  Dryaen's  amours  were  in- 
terrupted, if  not  terminated,  in  1665,  by  his  marriage. 

Our  author^s  friendship  with  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
and  his  increasing  reputation,  had  introduced  him 
to  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  father  to  hij 
friend.  In  the  course  of  this  intimacy,  the  poei 
gained  the  affections  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  the 
earl's  eldest  daughter,  whom  he  soon  afterwards 
married.  The  lampoons,  by  which  Dryden's  private 
character  was  assailed  in  all  points,  allege,  that  thii 
marriage  was  formed  imder  circumstances  dishon- 
ourable to  the  lady.  But  of  this  there  is  no  evi 
dence ;  while  the  malignity  of  the  reporters  is  evi 
dent  and  undisguised.  We  may,  however,  believe, 
that  the  match  was  not  altogether  a^eeable  to  di< 
noble  family  of  Berkshire.  Dryden,  it  is  true,  might 
in  point  of  descent,  be  admitted  to  form  i)retensioni 
to  Lady  Ehzabeth  Howard ;  but  his  family,  though 
honourable,  was  in  a  kind  of  disgrace,  from  the  par' 
which  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  and  Sir  John  Dndei 
had  taken  in  the  civil  wars ;  while  the  Berkshui 
family  were  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  thi 
royal  cause.  Besides,  many  of  the  poet's  relation! 
were  engaged  in  trade ;  and  the  alliance  of  his  bro- 
thers-in-law, the  tobacconist  and  stationer,  if  it  wai 
then  formed,  could  not  sound  dignified  in  the  ean 
of  a  Howard.  Add  to  this  a  very  important  con 
sideration.  Dryden  had  no  chance  of  sharing  thi 
wealth  of  his  principal  relations,  which  might  other 
wise  have  been  received  as  an  atonement  for  tin 
guilty  confiscations  by  which  it  was  procured.  Hi 
had  quarrelled  with  them,  or  they  with  him ;  hi 
present  possession  was  a  narrow  independence 
and  his  prospects  were  foimded  upon  Hteranr  sue 
cess,  always  precarious,  and  then  connected  wit] 
circumstances  of  personal  abhsement,  wl^ich  ren 
dercd  it  almost  disreputable.  A  noble  family  migh 
be  allowed  to  regret,  that  one  of  their  members  wa 
chiefly  to  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  her  husband 
her  family,  and  herself,  upon  the  fees  of  dedicationf 
and  occasional  pieces  of  poetry,  end  the  uncertai 
profits  of  the  theatre. 

Yet,  as  Dryden's  manners  were  amiable,  his  n 
putation  high,  and  his  moral  character  unexceptlor 
able,  the  Earl  of  Berkshire  was  probably  soon  recor 
cilod  to  the  match ;  and  Dryden  seems  to  have  res 
ded  with  bis  father-in-law  for  some  time,  since  it 
from  the  eari's  seat  of  Charlton,  in  Wiltshire,  tht 
he  dates  the  introduction  to  the  *'  Annvs  MirabilU^ 
pubUshed  in  the  end  of  1667. 

So  honourable  a  connection  might  have  been  e: 
pected  to  have  advanced  our  author's  prospects  i 
a  degree  beyond  what  he  experienced ;  but  his  fathe 
in-law  was  poor,  considering^  his  rank,  and,  had 
large  family,  so  that  the  portion  of  Lady  Elizabe' 
was  inconsiderable.  Nor  was  her  want  of  fortui 
supplied  by  patronage,  or  family  influence.  I>r 
den  8  preferment,  as  poet  laureate,  was  due  to,  oi 

Srobably  obtauied  by,  his  hterary  'character ;  n^ 
id  he  ever  receive  any  boon  suitaole  to  his  rank,  i 
son-in-law  to  an  earl.  But,  what  was  worst  of  a 
the  parties  did  not  find  mutual  happiness  in  the  e 
gagement  they  had  formed.  It  is  difficult  for  a  w 
man  of  a  violent  temper  and  weak  intellects,  ai 
such  the  lady  seems  to  have  been,  tp  endore  ti 
apparently  causeless  fluctuation  of  q;>irits  incida| 


%  The  epQocue  has  these  linei  t 
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Ura  OP  JOHN  DRYDEN. 


to  one  doomed  to  laibotir  incessantly  in  the  feverish 
exercise  of  the  imaginBtion.  Unintentional  neglect, 
mnd  the  inevitable  relaxation,  or  rather  sinking  oi 
■pirit,  which  ibilews  violent  mental  exertion,  are 
taaily^  misconstrued  into  capricious  rudeness,  or  in- 
tentional offence :  and  life  is  embittered  by  mutual 
accusation,  not  tne  less  intolerablp  because  redpro- 
eally  insL  The  wife  of  one  who  is  to  gain  his  five- 
Hhooa  by  poetry,  or  by  any  labour,  (if  any  there  be.) 
equally  exhaustmg,  must  either  nave  taste  enough 
to  relish  her  husband*s  performances,  or  good  nature 
sufficient  to  pardon  his  infirmities.  It  was  Dryden's 
misfortime,  that  Lady  Elizabeth  had  neither  the 
GDe  nor  the  other ;  and  I  dismiss  the  disagreeable 
eobjeet  by  observing,  that  on  no  one  occasion,  when 
a  sarcasm  against  matrimony  could  be  introduced, 
lias  our  author  failed  to  season  it  with  such  bitter- 
ness, ss  spoke  an  inward  consciousness  of  domestic 
taiserj. 

Dnrmg  the  period  when  the  theatres  were  closed, 
Dirden  seems  to  have  written  and  published  the 
**  Annus  MirdbilU"  of  which  w^  spoke  at  the  close 
of  the  last  section.  But  he  was  also  then  labouring 
upon  his  "*  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy."  It  was  a 
■ngnlar  trail  in  the  character  of  our  author,  that 
by  whatever  motive  he  w^as  directed  in  his  choice 
of  a  subject,  and  his  manner  of  treating  it,  he  was, 
npon  all  occasions,  alike  anxions  to  persuade  the 
public,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  the 
objec/of  iuB  free  choice,  founded  upon  the  most  ra- 
tmnsi  grounds  of  preference.  He  had,  therefore,  no 
sooner  seriously  bent  his  thoughts  to  the  stage,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  composer  of  heroic  plays, 
than  ne  wrote  his  "  Essav  of  Dramatic  Poesy,"  in 
which  he  assumes,  that  tne  drama  was  the  highest 
department  of  poetry ;  and  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
jhrmhig  or  heroic  tragedies  are  the  most  legitimate 
oflnpring  of  the  drama. 

Ine  subject  is  agitated  in  a  dialogue  between  Lord 
Bockhurat,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Sir  Robert  Howard. 
and  the  author  himself  under  the  feigned  names  ot 
Eosenius,    Lisideius,  Crites,  and  Neander.     This 
celebrated  cBBvy  was  first  published  in  the  end  of 
1667,  or  beginnmg  of  1668.     The  author  revised  it 
with  sn  unusual  degree,  of  care,  and  published  it 
anew  in  1684,  with  a  dedication  to  Lora  Buckhurst. 
In  the  introduction  of  the  dialogue,  our  author 
artfBDy  solicits  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
mpioTed  Terafication,  in  which  he  himself  so  com- 
pktciy  excelled  all  his  contemporaries;  and  con- 
tnats  the  rofxed  lines  and  baroarous  conceits  of 
^eveland  with  the  more  modem  style  of  composi- 
tion, where  the  thoughts  were  moulded  into  easy 
and  sKsificant  words,  superfluities  of  expression 
letrenCTed,  and  the  rhyme  rendered  so  properly  a 
part  of  the  verse,  that  it  was  led  and  ^ded,  by  the 
senses  which  was  formerly  sacrificed  m  attainmg  it. 
Tliis  pomt  being  previously  settled,  a  dispute  occurs, 
concerning  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  ancient 
el«HBC  models  of  vamatic  composition.    This  is 
lesolstdy  denied  by  all  the  speakers,  excepting  Cri- 
tes; the  regulation  of  the  unities  is  condemned,  as 
(tftoi  leading  to  greater  absurdities  than  those  they 
w^e  designed  to  obviate ;  and  the  classic  authors 
aiB  eansured  for  the  cold  and  trite  subjects  of  their 
comedieSi  the  bloody  and  horrible  topics  of  many 
of  ^eir  trs^pedies,  and  their  deficiency  in  painting 
the  passion  of  lore.    From  all  this^  it  is  justly  ga- 
thendL  that  the  modems,  though  with  less  regumr- 
^,  possess  a  ^eater  scope  for  invention,  ana  have 
weorered,  as  it  were,  a  new  perfection  in  writing. 
Tina  debated  point  being  abandoned  by  Crites,  or 
CHowsrd,)  the  partizan  of  the  ancients,  a  com- 
pcrison  between  the  French  and  English  drama  is 
Best  introdnced.    Sedley,  the  celebrated  wit  and 
cosrtisr,  pleads  the  cause  of  the  French,  an  opinion 
vhkh  perhaps  was  not  singular  among  the  favour- 
of  Charles  11.    But  tne  test  of  the  speakers 
in  oondenming  the  extolled  simplicity  of  the 


French  plots,  as  actual  barreimess,  compared  to 
^  rmety  and  copiousness  of  the  English  stage ; 
isd  their  authors'  limiting  the  attention  of  the  au- 
Abcs  sod  interest  of  the  piece  to  a  sin^e  principal 
Knonatfev  is  oensured  u  poverty  of  imaginatioii,  | 


when  opposed  to  the  diversification  of  characteri^ 
exhibited  in  the  dramatis  persona:  of  the  English 
poets.  Shakespeare  and  Jooson  are  then  brought 
forward,  and  contrasted  with  the  Freuch  drama- 
tists, and  with  each  other.  The  former  is  extolled, 
as  the  man  of  all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient 
poets,  who  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
soul,  and  intuitive  knuwlcdye  of  human  nature; 
and  the  latter,  as  the  most  li  arned  and  judicious 
writer  which  any  theatre  evtr  had.  But  to  Shakes- 
peare, Drydcn  ohiects,  that  his  comic  sometjraes 
degenerates  into  cunchesy  and  his  serious  into  bom- 
bast;  to  Jonson,  the  sullen  and  saturnine  character 
of  his  genius,  his  borrowing  from  the  ancients,  and 
the  insipidity  of  his  latter  plays.  The  examen  leads 
to  tho  discussion  of  a  point,  m  which  Dryden  had 
differed  with  Sir  Robert  Howard.  This  was  the 
use  of  rhvme  in  tragedy.  Our  author  had,  it  will 
be  remembered,  maintained  the  superiority  of  rhym- 
ing plavs,  in  the  introduction  to  the  "  Rival  Ladies.** 
Sir  Robert  Howard,  the  catalogue  of  whose  virtuefc 
did  not  include  that  of  forbearance,  made  a  direct 
answer  to  the  arguments  used  in  the  introduction  ;• 
and  while  he  studiously  extolled  the  plays  of  Lord 
Orrery,  as  affording  an  exception  to  his  general  sen- 
tence against  rhynun?  plays,  he  does  not  extend  ths 
compliment  to  Dryden,  whose  defence  of  rhyms 
was  expressly  dedicated  to  that  noble  author.  Dry- 
den, not  mucn  pleased,  perhaps,  at  being  left  undis- 
tinguished in  the  general  censure  passed  upon  rhym- 
ing plavs  by  his  friend  and  ally,  retaliates  in  the 
essay,  oy  placing  in  the  mouth  oi  Crites,  the  argu- 
ments urged  by  Su*  Robert  Howard,  and  replymg 
to  them  in  the  person  of  Neander.  To  the  charge^ 
that  rhyme  is  unnatural,  in  consequence  of  the  m- 
vcrted  arrangement  of  the  words  necessary  to  pro- 
duce it,  he  replies,  that,  duly  ordered,  it  may  be 
natiu-al  in  itself,  and  therefore  not  unnatural  m  a 
play ;  and  that,  if  the  objection  be  further  insisted 
upon,  it  is  equally  conclusive  against  blank  verse, 
or  measure  without  rhyme.  To  the  objection  found- 
ed on  the  formal  ana  imiform  recurrent:^  of  the 
measure,  he  alleges  the  facility  of  varying  it  by 
throwing  the  cadence  upon  different  parts  of  the 
line,  by  breaking  it  into  hemistiches,  or  by  runnmg 
the  sense  into  another  line,  so  hs  to  make  art  and 
order  appear  as  loose  and  nree  as  nature.t  Dryden 
even  contends,  that,  for  variety's  sake,  the  pindaric 
measure  might  be  admitted,  of  which  Davenant 
set  an  example  in  the  "  Siege  of  Rhodes."  But  this 
license,  which  was  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Spanish  stage,  has  never  succeeded  elsewhere,  ex- 
cept in  operas.  Finally,  it  is  urged,  that  rhyme,  the 
most  noole  verse,  is  alone  fit  for  tragedies,  the 
most  noble  species  of  composition ;  that,  far  from 
injuring  a  scene,  in  which  quick  repartee  is  necessa- 
ry, it  is  the  last  perfection  of  wit  to  jmt  k  uito  num- 
bers; and  that,  even  where  a  trivial, and  common 
expression  is  placed,  from  necessity,  in  the  mouth 
of  an  important  character^  it  receives,  from  the 
melody  of  versification,  a  dignity  befitting  the  per- 
son that  is  to  pronounce  it.  "Vl^th  this  Keen  and 
animate  defence  of  a  mode  of  composition,  ia 
which  he  felt  his  own  excellences  Dryden  concludes 
the  *  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy. 

The  publication  of  this  criticism,  the  ^-st  that 
contained  an  express  attempt  to. regulate  oramadc 
Mrriting,  drew  general  attention,  ana  gave  some  of- 
fence. Sir  Robei-t  Howard  felt  noways  flattered  at 
being  made,  through  the  whole  dialogue,  the  cham- 
pion of  unsuccessful  opinions ;  and  a  partiality  to 
the  depreciated  blank  verse  seems  to  have  been 
hereditary  in  his  family.t    He  therefore  hasted  to 

• 

*  8m  the  pasnce.  vol.  XV.  p.  810,  note. 

t  Sandmrd,  a  mott  judicknu  actor,  i*  Mid  br  Gibber,  cautioailf 
to  have  observed  this  rule,  in  order  to  avoid  Binftitiiit  tbeaudieoM 
bj  the  continual  recurrence  of  rhyme. 

X  The  honourable  Ed^rard  Howard,  Sir  Robert*!  fatotli 
preeiea  htmaolf.  in  the  prefiice  to  the  "  iJnifmr,"  a  play  pa 
m  itta, " not  inaennble  to  the dJBadvantate  it  majriMenre,] 
into  the  world  upon  the  naked  ie«t  of  verae,  with  c^her  woi 
hare  their  meatum  adonied  with  the  trappinfi  of  rhyme, 
however  they  have  succeeded  in  wit  or  desini,  is  rail  I 
music,  as  the  heroio  tone  now  goes ;  bat  whether  so  nati 
play,  that  shooki  most  nearly  imitate,  In  soma  oasfs,  oar 
cooveiBe,  the  judicious  may  eatfydetarmlne' 
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aMerthifl  own  opuuon  anmst  that  of  Birdra,  in 
tne  prefaoB  to  one  of  bis  puys,  cUled  the  "Dttke  of 
Lerma/'  published  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1668. 
It  is  difficult  for  two  friends  to  preserve  their  temper 
tn  a  dispute  of  this  nature :  and  there  may  be  reason 
to  believe,  that  some  dislike  to  the  alliance  of  Dry- 
den,  as  a  orother-in-law,  mingled  with  the  poetical 
Jealoasy  of  Sir  Robert  Howard.  The  preface  to  the 
Duke  of  Lerma"  is  written  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
of  quality  and  importance,  who  is  conscious  of 
stooping  beneath  nis  own  dignity,  and  neglecting 
his  graver  avocations,  by  engaging  in  a  literary  dis- 
pute. Drydcn  was  not  likely,  of  many  men,  to 
brook  this  tone  of  affected  superiority.  He  retorted 
upon  Sir  Robert  Howard  very  severely,  in  a  tract, 
entitled,  the  "  Defence  of  the  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poesy,"  which  he  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of 
the  '^Indian  Emperor^"  published  in  1678.  In  this 
piece,  the  author  mentions  his  antagonist  as  master 
of  more  than  twenty  legions  of  arts  and  sciences,  in 
ironical  allusion  to  Sir  Robert's  coxcomical  affecta- 
tion of  universal  knowledge,  which  had  already 
exposed  him  to  the  satire  of  Snadwell.*  He  is  also 
described  in  reference  to  some  foolish  appearance  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  having  maintained  a 
contradiction  in  ttrminist  in  the  face  of  three  hun- 
dred pci^ons.  Neither  does  Dryden  neglect  to  hold 
up  to  ridicule  the  slips  in  Latin  and  English  gram- 
mar, which  marked  the  offensive  preface  to  the 
"Duke  of  Lerma."  And  although  he  concludes, 
that  he  honoured  his  adversary's  parts  and  man  as 
much  as  any  person  living,  and  had  so  many  par- 
ticular obligations  to  him.  that  he  should  be  vetv 
ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  them  to  the  world, 
yet  the  personal  and  contemptuous  severity  of  the 
whole  piece  must  have  cut  to  the  heart  so  proud  a 
man  as  Sir  Robert  Howard.  This  quarrel  between 
the  baronet  and  the  poet,  who  was  suspected  of 
having  crutched-up  many  of  his  lame  performances, 
Airmsned  food  for  lampoon  and  amusement  to  the 
indolent  wits  of  the  day.  But  the  breach  batween 
the  brothers-in-law,  though  wide,  proved  fortunate- 
ly, not  irreconcilable;  and  towards  the  end  of  Dry- 
den's  literary  career,  we  find  him  again  upon  terms 
of  fiiendship  with  the  person  by  whom  he  had  been 
befriended^ at  its  commencement. t  Edward  Hqw- 
srd,  who,  it  appears,  had  entered  as  warmly  as  his 
brother  into  the  contest  with  Dryden  about  rnyming 
^agediesi  also  seems  to  have  been  reconciled  to  our 
poet :  at  least  he  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  his 
translation  of  Yir&l  before  it  left  the  press,  in  a  pas- 
•Hge  which  is  slfeo  curious,  from  the  author  ranking 
fe  the  same  mie  **the  two  elaborate  poems  of 
BlibckmorB  and  ](ilton."t  In  testimony  of  total 
amneity,  the  **  Defence  of  the  Essay"  was  cancel- 

•modnw  Sir  lUbert  in  tbeelmraeter  of  Sk  IVttltive  AtaU.  in 
tht*  fiaQHi  Loven  ;**  albtfUi  kniibL  ihatpratondA  to  midentaxid 
efaqrtUaff  io  tho  world*  and  wfllfuflnr  oo  mantoundMstondMij 
tUac  in  In  oompuiT ;  m>  fixMUaUjr  potitive,  that  he  will  never  be 
oannneed  of  an  error,  thoafli  never  so  fron.  Tnli  ehazacter  is 
imported  with  neat  bomour. 

flaatottttjrem  Dnrdeo  to  Topeeo,  dated  96tb  Kaf,  16M,in 
itttcn  be  rackoos  upon  Sir  Robert  Himiud's  asiistanoe  n  a  pocu- 
nJuy  transaction. 

t^'IamuUbnnedMr.  Drydosisnowbanilatlotof  Virtil;  apd 
■Mbimf'  1  mast  own  it  is  a  nude  to  ibresCaS  or  oBtieip&te  the 
pruse  of  a  man  in  fits  laboun,  yet,  bif  with  the  groetness  of  the 
werib  axfd  the  vest  capacity  orthe  author,  I  cannot  here  fhihear 
nsmft  thM"  Mr.  Dirwn.  in  the  translstinr  of  Virgil.  wiD,  of  a 
certna.  mute  l&uoepeak  better  than  cvor  Maio  thought  Besides 
those  ajready  xnftntiomd<  theie  are  other  iagrodients  aod  cssentiB] 
iMuis  of  po^tTfi  necessary  wr  the  fixining  of  a  troly  great  and 
nappy  genhiSi  viz.j  a  flee  air  and  spiitt,  a  vigorous  and  well 
governed  thouht,  wliich  are,  as  it  were,  the  sod  wnid|i  inform 
and  annnata  tse  woole-mBas  and  body  of  vcne.    Bat  theee  «re 

Sb  divine  exceUraeies  as  are  peculiar  odjr  to  the  brovie  and  the 
e.  The  fint  duefin  verse,  who  trode  in  this  svi  eet  and  denght- 
path  of  the  Muses,  was  the  renowned  Earl  of  Roscommon,  a 
sreat  worthy,  m  well  as  a  great  wit ;  and  who  is,  in  ail  respects, 
nsembled  by  another  great  loid  of  this  present  age.  viz.,  my  Lofd 
OMlB,  a  peifon,  whom  all  people  must  allow  to  be  an  accom- 
ithfted  gentlenan,  a  great  general,  and  a  fine  poet 

"  Tfaetwo  elaborate  pooms  ofBlaclanore  and  Milton,  the  which, 
.^  thsdMpiity  of  them,  may  very  wcA  be  looked  upon  as  the  tvro 
grand  eicsmpleni  of  poetry,  do  either  of  tlvtm  exceed,  and  are 
aoie  to  be  valued,  turn  all  the  poets,  both  of  the  Romans  and  the 
As  pot  together.  There  are  two  other  ioeomparable  pieces 
Xzyj  viz.,  Mr.  Dririen*s  *  Absalom  and  Acbitophel,'  and  the 
^1  <Mr  •  known  add  celebrated  wit,  (Mr.  Chartet  Kontague,) 
ty  Lord  of  Dorset,  the  beat  judge  In  poetry,  as  well  aa  thebeet 
il  SatlilBt  mwieii  o^  the  staie,  andoa  whaaehtt»thailte 


led;  and  it  puiatbe  me  io^Md  to  meet  with  |j| 
orijpnal  edition  of  it,  since  Mr.  Halono  bad  aaigr 
seen  one.!) 

,    Dryden*a  fame,  aa  an  author,  was  doahileas  ^ 
alted  bv  the  "Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy}"  whidi     ' 
showed,  that  he  could  not  only  write  plays,  but  da> 
fend  them  whan  written.    His  circumstances  ran- 
dered  it  necessary,  that  ha  should  take  die  foU 
advantage  of  his  reputation  to  meet  the  increaaiBf 
expense  of  a  wife  and  family ;  and  it  was  probably 
shortly  after  the  essay  appeared,  that  our  authoi 
entered  into  his  memorable  contract  with  the  King^l 
Company  of  playera.    The  precise  terms  of  tbii 
fl^eement  have  Seen  settlea  by  Mr.  Malone  fion 
unquestionable  evidence,  after  being  the  subject  of 
much  doubt  and  uncertainty.  It  is  pow  certain,  (haf, 
confiding  in  the  fiertility  of  his  genms,  and  thareadV 
ness  of  ni^  pen,  Dryden  undertook  to  write  for  tha 
King's  house  no  less  than  three  plays  in  the  couraa 
of  the  year.    In  consideration  or  this  engagement, 
he  was  admitted  to  hold  one  ahare  and  a  quarter  im 
the  profits  of  the  theatre,  which  waa  stated  bv  tha 
managers  to  have  i^rodoced  him  three  or  four  nun< 
dred  pounda  tommunibus  anrvU.    Esther,  howevef, 
the  players  became  sensible,  that,  by  urging  theur 
pensioner  to  continued  drudgery,  they  in  fiict  les- 
sened the  value  of  hia  labour,  or  Dirden  felt  himeeljt 
uneoual  to  perform  the  task  he  nad  undertakeai 
for  the  average  number  of  plays  which  he  produosdi 
waa  only  about  half  that  wnicn  had  been  oontractad 
ibr.    The  company^  though^ not  without  grudging, 
paid  the  poet  the  stipulated  share  of  profit:  and  tna 
curious  aocument,  recovered  by  Mr.  Malone,  not 
only  establishes  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  but  thi|t 
the  players,  although  they  complained  of  the  lai^ 
ness  of  thep-  intended  author^  were  jealoua  of  that 
rights  to  his  works,  and  onjuous  to  retain  poaaea-* 
sion  of  him,  and  of  them.9    It  would  have  beeEXi 
well  for  Dryden's  repotatioiL  and  jterhaps  not  less 
productive  to  the  company,  had  the  number  of  tm 
plays  been  still  further  abridged ;  for,  while  we  ad- 
mire the  facility  diat  could  produce  fiiva  or  six  playe  in 
three  years,  we  lament  to  find  it  so  often  exerted  to 
the, sacrifice  of  the  more  essential  qualitiea  of  oriigi'* 
nality  and  correctness. 

Dryden  had,  however,  made  his  bargain,  and  was 
Muses  have  their  depeodeiv^"-— Prpem  laon fiuay  onBanotai, 

Hat  January,  169S. 

I  That  now  before  me  is  pia6xed  to  the  second  edilton  of  1i» 
"  Indian  Empera^"  MMI. 

i  It  seems  to  have  been  a  meoMrial  anUrsased  t»  the  "LtfA 
Cnamberlain  for  the  time,  and  waa  loof  in  thepoaseaabn  of  tte 
KllH(few  family.  It  was  communicated  by  the  baroed  Mt.  Rem 
to  Mr.  Malone.  and  rans  aa  IbUowa  t— 

**  Whereas,  neon  Mr.  Diyden's  ' 
f^et  a-yeere,  he,  the  said  Mr.  ~ 
tinued  as  a  sharer,  in  the  Kind's 


received  for  Ms  shaie  and  a  Quarter, 

coimmmUnu  tmnU;  but  though 

received  not  the  playes,  not  one  in  a  Jffaue.    Am 

House  bdng  burnt,  the  Company,  in  bopdmr  anplher, 

peat  debts  JO  that  the  shares  fen  much  short  of  what.  ~.»,  ^«vw 

formerly.    TherBncpQ,  Mr^  Dfydea  campla|Binf  to.the  CampttHF 


to  wiita  (tecs 

'tted,aiida9B. 

rea»*w»4 

__      Ed  pounoSy 

he  leoeived  the  moaenit  w« 

^     which,  th* 

cnwtiMotcA 

what  they  Mmo 


of  1^  want  of  proffit,  tte  Caamay  was  so^d  to  bun,  th«l 
not  oaly  did  not  presaa  him  for  the  playes  wUeb  be  soengMFodto 
write  mr  them,  and  for  which  Ue  was  paid  bcfbrehand}^butll^  ^^ 
also,  at  his  earnest  reoieat,  give  Um  a  third  day  Ibr  hn  last  new 
play,  oaJlBd  'Tall  Ibr  Love  ;^'  and  at  the  iw»ipt  of  the  moiMy  of 
the  said  tUid  day,  he  acknowledged  it  as  a  gnift,  sbmI  a  pwtiettlai 
kindnesse  of  the  Comnaity.  Yet,  notvHtMfiinding  thiOcipd  |N)»* 
ceeding,  Mr.  Dryden  has  now,  ^xntly  with  Mr.  Lee,  (who  wt^a  In 
pension  wSh  us  to  the  last  day  of  ov  piayfaig,  and  abnH  continue  J 
written  a  play.  caUod  <  (fidipv/  and  fiven  U  to  the  I>nke*a  Com- 
',  contrary  to  bis  said  agreement,  bis  jpramise,  and  ell  gratite^, 

— L.J. '^almost  undomg  of  the  Ck>iT^aoy»  th^ 

.   Mr.  Crowne,  beingr  r^ 


Oi* 


igrcj 
the( 


At  prejudice  a 


beinr  the  only  poets  remainittf  to  us 


nng  to 
DAe% 


Homo,  writt  a  play,  oaiHed 


^.  ahd  being  forbed,  by  tWr  reliiaaU^ 

_,^ ^ _, said  Company  computed  ns,  alW'V  tin 

stadring'of  it, and  a'  vast ezpeoce  m  scenes  airaqoathaa.  to  bo; 
off  their  clayme,  by  paymg  all  the  pension  he  had  received  ntm 
them,  amounting  to  one  huBdaed  and  twelve  poanos  paid  bgr  tisi 
King's  Comoony,  besides  neeto.  forty  pounds  be»  the  aald  Mj 
Crowne,  paw  out  or  his  own  pocket  _.     , 

"  These  range  eonsideied.  if.  notwfthstandiog  Mr.  Dtratan* 
said  agreement,  promise,  and  moneys,  freely  given  bim  for  Bin  «ai 
Imtnew  ptoty.aod  tb>  maaf  titles  vre  im  to bia  writtsja,  «M 

playbeju9iedawayn|amjis.weniuitinfa^        _ 

"" — 1)  "  CHiaas  irn  httmwr^, 
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_  pmc^  the  *Iiidiftn  Bmperor/'  ^ad  been  emi- 
njBiMib' ^uf cwsfol,  he  was  next  to  show  the  pubUc. 
th«ti^  talents  were  not  timited  to  the  buskin :  and 
'••oMdbgtr,  late  in  1697,  vras  rei^resentad  the  "Maid- 
Mi  <^«eea/'  a  tragi-eomedy,  in  which,  although 
tkons  is  a  eomic  plot  separate  from  the  tragic  design, 
eor  •othw  boasts  to  hare  retained  all  that  regular- 
itf  mmd  ssrmmetrjr  of  parts  which  the  dramatic  laws 
nqmrs.  The  tragie  scenes  of  the  *'  Maiden  Q^ueen" 
were  deeervedly  censured,  as  feilliag  beneath  the 
'^ladisD  Emperor."    They  have  neither  the  stately 


■(uch  ef  the  Itfroic  dialogue,  nor,  what  wc  would 
^  aMte  pleased  to  have  found  m  them,  the  truth  of 
TttuioiL  and  natural  colouring,  which  characterixed 
li«<4d  English  drama.  But  the  credit  of  the  piece  was 
f«d«enied  oy  the  comic  part,  which  is  a  more  light 
MnA  airy  representation  of  the  fashionable  and  Ucen- 
•tKRw  manners  of  the  time  than  Drydcn  could  after- 
'wards  esthibit,  excepting  in  "  Marnagc  a- la-Mode." 
The  king,  whose  judgment  on  this  subject  was  un- 
.^wstionable,  graced  the  "  Maiden  Queen"  with  the 
ode  of  ^t8  pioy;  and  Dryden  insinuates  that  it 
would  have  been  dedicated  to  him,  had  he  had  con- 
fidence to  ft^ow  the  practice  of  the  French  poets 
in  like  cases.  At  least,  he  avoided  the  solecism  of 
BBcribini^  the  kin^s  own  play  to  a  s-ubject;  and, 
msleadot  a  dedication,  we  have  a  pn'foce,  in  which 
dbe  eoTer»»tt^'s  favourable  opinion  of  iIk;  piece  is  stu- 
dious/f  insisted  upon.  TVcithor  was  the  praise  of 
Charles  conferred  without  critical  consirleration  ;  for 
Jbe  justly  censured  the  conrlufliii:^  s*cene,  in  wliich 
Qriadon  and  Florimcl  treat  of  th.-ir  marriage  in  viTy 
tfght  terms  in  presence  of  tho  {lu-'eri,  who  stands 
by  an  idle  spectator.  This  insult  to  Melpomene, 
•nd  preference  of  her  comi<'  sister,  our  author  ac- 
knowledges to  be  a  fault,  but  scomin^ly  only  in  dcfcr- 
•Qce  tothero^al  opinion  :  for  he  instantly  adds,  that, 
in  his  own  judgment,  the  scene  was  ncci.ssary  to 
A^e  the  piece  ko  off  smartfy-,  and  was,  in  the  esti- 
feiafion  of  good  judges,  tliu  most  divcrtmg  of  the 
whole  corned V. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  tho  "Maiden 
toeem,"  I>r>-den  proceeded  to  revive  the  "Wild  Gal- 
lant ;'*  and,  in  deference  to  his  reputation, -it  seems 
||0W  to  have  been  more/avourably  received  than  at 
ita  first  representation. 

The    *•  Maiden    Queen,"  was    followed    by  the 
"Tempest,"  an  alteration  of  Shakespeare's  play  of 
ike  same  name,  in  which  Dryden  assisted  Sir  Wil- 
Ittm  D* Avenant,     It  seems  probable  that  Dryden 
fimdshed  the  language,  and  D'Avenant  the  plan  of 
tke  new  characters  introduced.    They  do  but  little 
honoar  to  his  invention,  although  Dryden  has  high- 
ly exti^ecl  It  in  his  preface.    The  idea  of  a  counler- 
iwrt  u>  Shakespeare's  plot,  by  introducing  a  man 
who  had  never  seen  a  woman,  as  a  contrast  to  a 
woman  •Mrho  had  neu^r  seen  a  man,  and  by  furnish- 
mg  Caliban  with  a  sister  monster,  seems  hardly 
wwrthy  of  the  delight  with  which  Dryden  says  he 
fitted  ID  the  characters  so  sketched.    In  mixing  his 
uatm.  Dryden  did  not  omit  that  peculiar  colouring, 
n  Vnich  his  age  delighted.    Miranda's  simplicity  is 
omTierred  into  indelicacy,  and  Dorinda  talks  the 
lan^aage  of  prostitution  oeforc  she  has  ever  seen  a 
BMn.     B«t  the  play  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
■Cmosit  wish  of  tne  authors.    It  was  brought  out  in 
tite  Duke's  house,  of  which  D'Avenant  was  mana- 
gar,  with  all  the  splendour  of  scenic  decoration,  of 
which  he  was  inventor.    The  opening  scene  is  de- 
lenbed  as  being  particularly  splendid,  and  the  per- 
iiTiMnce  of  the  spirits,  "  with  mops  and  mows," 
eseited  ^neral  applause.    D'Avenant  died  before 
Ae  pabltcation  of  this  piece,  and  his  memory  is  celc- 
hvated  in  the  preface. 

Onr  authors  next  plav,  if  it  could  be  properly 
called  his,  was  *'  Sir  Martin  Mar-all."  This  -was 
acigiciallv  a  translation  of  ^'  V Etorirdi**  of  Moliere, 
execDtea  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  famous  for  his 
loyalty,  and  his  skill  in  horsemanship.  Dryden 
wniied  himself  of  the  noble  translator's  j^emussion 
io improve  and  bring  "  Sir  Martin  Mar-all"  forward 
ftr  htf  own  benefit.  It  was  attended  with  the  most 
roccessi  being  played  four  time8  at  conrt, 


and  above  thirty  timefi  At  the  thaitre  in  UmcoUf^ 
Inn  Fields  f  a  run  chiefly  attributed^  to  the  exoeUeat 
performance  of  Nokes,  who  neproaented  SirMartiil** 
The  "Tempest"  and  "Sir  Martin  Mar-all"  were 
both  acted  by  the  Duke's  Company,  probably  IM- 
cause  Dryden  was  in  theoneaasistedbv  Sir  Wiihain 
D'Avenant  Che  manager,  and  because  tne  other  was 
entered  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Of 
these  two  plays,  "  Sir  Martin  Mar-all"  was  printed 
anonymously,  in  1668.  "It  did  not  appear  with  Dry- 
den's  name  until  1697.  The  "Tempest,"  though 
acted  before  "  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,"  was  not  printed 
until  1669-70.  They  are  in  the  present,  as  in  former 
editions,  arranged  according  to  the  date  of  pablics- 
tion,  wlur4i  gives  the  precedence  to  "Sir  Martin 
Mar-all."  though  last  acted. 

The  Evening's  Love,  or  the  Mock  Astiolofrer,^ 
was  Dr>'den's  next  composition.  It  is  an  imitation 
of  '' Le  Ftint  Aairologua^^  of  Corneille,  Which  is 
founded  upon  Colderon  s  El  Ajstrologo  Pmgidq** 
Several  of  the  sc€;ne8  arc  closely  imitated  from  Mo- 
Here's  **  Depit  Avioxircux,^*  Having  that  lively 
bustle,  intncacy  oi  plot,  and  surprising  situation, 
which  the  taste  of  the  time  rcquir^,  and  being  en^ 
vened  by  the  characters  of  mldblood  and  Jacinta, 
the  "Mock  Astrologer"  seems  to  have  met  a  fa- 
vourable receution  in  1668,  when  it  first  appeared. 
It  was  printexi  in  the  same,  or  in  the  following  vear, 
and  inscribed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  wnora 
Dryilcn  had  boen  indebted  for  the  sketch  of  "  Sir 
Martin  Mar-all."  It  would  seem,  that  this  gallant 
and  chivalrous  peer  was  then  a  protector  of  Dryden, 
though  he  afterwards  si.'ems  more  especially  to  have 
patronized  hiscnpiny  Shadwcll ;  upon  whose  north 
era  dcditations,  imjcribed  to  the  duke  and  liis  lady, 
our  autlior  is  particularly  severe.  In  the  preface  to 
the  "  Evening's  Love,"  Dryden  anxiously  justifies 
himself  from  the  charge  of  encouraging  libertinism, 
by  crowning  his  rake  and  coquette  with  success. 
But  after  he  has  arrayed  all  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  poets,  and  has  pleaded  that 
these  licentious  characters  are  only  made  happy 
after  bf  ing  reclaimed  in  the  last  scene,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  think,  that  more  proper  heroes  may  be 
selected  than  those,  who,  to  merit  the  reward  as- 
signed tliom,  must  announce  a  violent  and  sudden 
change  from  the  oliaracter  they  have  sustained  dur- 
ing five  acts ;  and  the  attempt  to  shroud  himself 
under  authority  of  others,  is  seldom  resorted  to  by 
Dr>'den  when  a  cause  is  othei'wise  tenable.  The 
excellent  Evelyn,  who  mentions  seeing  this  play 
under  the  inaccurate  title  of  the  "  Evening's  Love," 
adds,  "  A  foolish  plot,  and  very  profane ;  it  aflected 
me  to  see  how  much  the  stage  was  degenerated  an^ 
polluted  by  the  licentious  times."t  In  this  preface 
also  he  justified  himself  from  the  charge  of  plagia- 
risni,  by  showing  that  the  mere  story  is  the  least 
part   either  of  tue  labour  of  the  poet,  or  of  the 

*  Gibber,  >vith  hit  usual  vivacity,  thus  (kwcribes  tlie  comic 
pou-en  at  Nokeg,  ui  Uiin  adiaiired  character  ;  and  maor  of  tha 
traibi  remind  \x»  strongly  of  our  own  excoilont  Liitan : 

"In  the  ludicrouji  diHtrcttscn,  which,  by  the  laws  of  comedji 
foUf  is  often  involved  in,  he  sunk  into  such  a  mixture  of  oiteout 
pusillanimity,  and  a  constomation  so  ruoAilly  ludicrous  ano  inouir- 
solablc,  that  when  ho  had  nbook  you  to  a  fatigue  of  laui^itar^  it 
became  a  moot  point,  whether  vou  ouffht  not  to  have  pitjpd  him. 
When  he  dclMited  any  matter  by  himself,  he  would  shut  up  h^ 
mouth,  with  a  dumb,  Rtudio«is  powt,  and  roll  his  full  eye  into  such 
a  vacant  amazement,  such  palpable  ifnorance  of  whit  to  think  of 
it,  that  his  tiilent  penilexity,  (wliich  would  sometimes  hold  him 
several  minutes,)  eave  your  ima^nation  as  full  content,  as  the 
most  absurd  thinf  he  could  say  upon  it.  In  tho  character  of  Sir 
Martin  Mar-ail,  who  is  alvrays  cnmmittinr  blunders,  to  the  mcjn* 
dice  of  his  own  interevt,  when  he  had  brought  himsclr  to  a 
dilemma  in  his  aflairs,  b^'  vainly  prrtcecding  upon  his  town  head, 
and  was  afterwards  afraid  to  look  niii  coveminp  servant  and  coun* 
scllor  in  tli«  face ;  MihaX  a  copious  and  di-^trps^ful  harattcue  hava  I 
•ecn  him  make  with  his  looks,  (while  tlie  house  baa  been  in  ona 
continued  roar  for  several  minutes.)  b«'f(>m  he  could  prevail  with 
his  courare  to  spt^ak  a  word  to  him  i  ,  I'lien  might  you  have,  at 
once,  read  in  his  fhre  vexation— that  his  own  moasures,  which  he 
had  piqufHl  himiielf  upon,  had  failed  ;  envy  of  hw  servant's  wit  j 
di«trt»«s— to  rotriovo  the  riccasion  lie  had  lost ;  shanle— to  oonikse 
bis  I'olly :  and  yet  a  stilltn  desire  to  be  reconciled,  and  better 
adviiied  for  the  ftiturc !  What  tragedy  ever  showed  us  such  a 
tumult  of  passioQfl  rising,  at  once,  in  one  Itosom  i  or  what  buskfa 
hero,  standing  under  the  load  of  them,  could  have  more  efTcctuany 
moved  liis  spectators  hy  the  most  pathetic  speech,  than  poor  mlsor* 
able  Nokes  did,  bv  this  silent  oloquencc,  and  piteoua  pUffat  of 
hia  features  7"— <$fbberni  Avotogy,  p.  m. 

t  Evoljn'8  Memoira,  Ifth  June,  16(8. 
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gracet  of  the  poem;  (jootiiig  against  hia  critica  the 
•ipnaakm  of  the  ui^  wtoo  bad  aaid,  he  wished 
those  who  chargtadDmeD  with  theft,  would  always 
steal  him  plays  like  Dryden's. 

The  V  Royal  Martyr,"  was  actcdin  I66S-9,  and 
printed  in  1670.  It  b  in  every  respect,  a  proper  he- 
roic tragedy,  and  had  a  large  share  or  the  applause 
with  which  those  pieces  were  then  received.  It 
abounds  in  bombast,  but  is  not  deficient  in  upeci- 
mens  of  the  sublime  and  of  the  tender.  The  pre- 
face is  distinguished  by  that  tone  of  superiority, 
which  Dryden  often  assumed  over  the  critics  of  the 
tmie.  ^Their  general  observations  he  cuts  short,  by 
observing,  that  those  who  make  them  produce 
aothing  of  their  own,  or  only  what  is  more  ridicu- 
lous than  any  thing  they  reprehend.  Special  objec- 
tions are  refuted,  by  an  appeal  to  classical  authority. 
Thus  the  couplet, 


^▲nd  he.  who  weitvikif  oreept  alter  i , 

li  MJe,  fant  ne'«r  will  reach  an  esedlenoe,** 

k  justified  from  the  "  serpU  humi  tutui*  of  Horace ; 
■nd,  by  a  still  more  forced  derivation,  the  line, 

"  Ajad  follow  ikta.  wfaiofa  doea  too  Oat  pomue," 

li  said  to  be  borrowed  from  Virgil, 

'*  Sktdti  gyro  1$%terior  uQutturquf  MfnaMem." 

And  h^  concludes  by  exulting,  that,  thou^  he  might 
have  written  nonsense,  none  of  his  critics  had  been 
■o  happy  as  to  discover  it.  These  indications  of 
■DpMeriority,  bemg  thought  to  savour  of  vanity,  had 
their  share  in  ezcitmg  the  storm  of  malevolent  cri- 
ticism, of  which  Dryden  afterwards  so  heavily  com- 
flained.  "Tyranmc  Love"  is  dedicated  to  the 
^oke  of  Monmouth ;  but  it  would  seem  the  com- 
jjunevt  was  principally  designed  to  his  duchess. 
j^e  duke,  whom  Dryden  was  afterwards  to  celebrate 
m  veiy  diiSerent  strainsL  is  however  compared  to  an 
Achilles,  or  Rinaldo.  who  wanted  only  a  Homer,  or 
Tasso,  to,  give  him  the  fame  due  to  him. 

It  was  in  this  period  of  prosperity,  of  general  re- 
putation, of  confidence  in  his  genius,  andperhaps  of 
presumption,  (if  that  word  can  be  applied  to  Dry- 
oen,)that  he  produced  those  two  very  singular  plays. 
the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  the  "  Conquest  or 
Granada."  In  these  models  of  the  pure  heroic 
drama,  the  ruling  sentiments  of  love  and  honour 
are  carried  to  the  most  passionate  extravagance. 
And,  to  maintain  the  legitimacv  of  this  style  of 
epmposition,  oiir  author,  ever  reacfy  to  vindicate  with 
his  pen  to  be  right,  that  which  his  timid  critics  mur- 
mured at  as  wrong,  threw  the  gauntlet  down  before 
the  admirers  of  the  ancient  English  school,  in  the 
«>ilogue  to  the  *^  Second  Part  of  the  Conquest  of 
Granada,"  and  in  the  defence  of  that  epilosue. 
That  these  plays  might  be  introduced  to  the  public 
with  a  solemnity  corresponding  in  bH  respects  to 
models  of  the  rhyming  tragedy,  they  were  inscribed 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  ana  prefaced  by  an  "  Essay 
upon  Heroic  Plays."  They  were  performed  in 
1669-70,  and  received  with  unbounaed  applause. 
Before  we  consider  the  effect  which  they,  and  simi- 
lar productions,  produced  on  the  public,  together 
with  the  progress  and  decay  of  the  taste  for  neroic 
dramas,  we  may  first  notice  the  effect  which  the 
ascendency  of  our  author's  reputation  had  produced 
upon  his  Situation  and  fortunes. 

Whether  we  judge  of  the  rank  which  Dryden  held 
In  society  by  the  splendour  of  his  titled  and  power- 
ftil  friends,  or  by  nis  connections  among  men  of 
ipnius,  we  must  consider  him  as  occupying,  at  this 
tune,  as  high  a  station,  in  the  vp;-y  foremost'circle, 
as  literarV  reputation  could  gain  for  its  owner.  In- 
dependent of^  the  notice  with  which  he  was  honour- 
ed by  Charles  himself,  the  poet  numbered  among 
Ms  friends  most  of  the  distinguished  nobility.  The 
greaUDukc  of  Ormond  had  already  begun  that  con- 
nection^ which  subsisted  between  Dryden  and  three 
flenerations  of  the  house  of  Butler ;  Thomas  Lord 
Clifford,  one  of  the  Cabal  ministry,  was  uniform  in 
patronizing  the  poet,  and  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
tive in  introducing  him  to  the  king's  favour ;  the 
Duke,  of  Newcastle,  as  wc  have  seen,  loved  him 
fttfficientlv  to  present  him  with  a  play  for  the  stage ; 


the  witty  Earl  of  Dorset,  thsoLonlBaeUiimt,  _ 
Sir  Charles  Sedlley,  admired,  in  that  loose  age,  £{r 
the  peculiar  elegance  of  his  loose  poetry,  were  WB 
intimate  associates,  as  is  evident  nrom  the  tam  of 
the  "Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,"  where  they  an 
speakers  xWilmot  Earl  of  Rochester  (soon  to  ftst 
a  very  dinerent  part,)  was  then  anxious  to^vindicate 
Dryden*8  writings,  to  mediate  for  him  with  those 
who  distributed  the  royal  favour,  and  was  thus  ca(«- 
iiil,  not  only  of  his  reputation,  but  his  fortune.*  In 
short,  the  nrst  author  of  what  was  then  held  the 
first  style  of  poetry,  was  sonii^t  for  by  all,  among 
the  great  and  gay  who  wished  to, maintain  sotaia 
character  for  literary  taste:  a  descrbtion  which  in- 
cluded all  of  the  court  of  Cfharles  whom  nature  had 
not  positively  incapacitated  from  such,pretensBon.  It 
was  then  Dryden  enjoyed  those  genial  nights,  de- 
scribed in  the  dedication  of  the  "Assignation,"  when 
discourse  was  neither  too  serious  nor  too  light,  but 
always  pleasant,  and  for  the  most  part  instructive  f 
the  raillery  neither  too  sharp  upon  the  present,  not 
too  censorious  upon  the  absent ;  and  the  cups  suck, 
only  as  raised  the  conversation  of  the  night,  with- 
out disturbing  the  business,  of  the  morrow.t  He 
had  not  yet  experienced  the  disadvantages  attendant 
on  such  society,  or  learned  how  soon  literary  emi- 
nence becomes  the  object  of  detraction}  of  envy,  of 
injury,  even  from  those  who  can  best  feel  its  merit* 
if  they  are  discouraged  by  dissipated  habits  from 
emulating  its  flight,  or  hardened  by  perverted  feel-  . 
ing  against  loving  Us  possessors. 

But,  besides  the  society  of  these  men  of  wit  and  ' 
pleasure,  Dryden  enjoy«l  the  affection  and  esteem 
of  the  ingenious  Cowley,  who  wasted  his  brillmnt 
talents  in  the  unprofitable  paths  of  metaphysical 
poetry ;  of  Waller  and  of  Denham,  who  had  done 
so  much  for  English  versification ;  of  D|Avenant» 
as  subtle  as  Cowley,  and  more  harmonious  than 
Denham,  who  with  a  happier  model,  would  proba^ 
biy  have  excelled  botU  Dryden  was  also  known 
to  Milton,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  thejT 
justly  appreciated  the  talents  of  each  oth^r.  Of  ^aU 
the  men  of  genius  at  this  period  whose  claims  to  im- 
mortality our  age  has  admitted,  Butler  alone  seems 
to  have  been  the  adversary  of  our  author's  reputation. 

While  Drj'den  was  thus  generally  known  and  ad- 
mired, the  advancement  ofnis  fortune  bore  no  equal 
progress  to  the  splendour  of  his  literary  fame.  Some- 
thing was,  however,  done  to  assist  it  Theofifice 
of  royal  hisloriograpnerbad  become  vacant  in  1666« 
by  the  decease  of  James  Howell,  and  in  1668  tha 
death  of  D'Avenant  opened  the  situation  of  poet 
laureate.  These  two  offices,  with  a  salary  of  2(KUl 
paid  quarterly,  and  the  celebrated  annual  butt  of 
canary,  were  conferred  upon  Dryden,  18th  August 
1670.  The  grant  bore  a  retrospect  to  the  term  after 
D*  A  venant's  demise,  and  is  declared  to  be  to  "John 
Dryden,  Master  of  Arts,  in  consideration  of  his  ma- 
ny acceptable  services  theretofore  done  to  his  present 
Majestyj  and*  from  an  observation  of  his  learning 
and  emment  abilities,  and  his  great  skill  and  ele- 
gant style,  both  in  verse  and  prose."* ,  Thus  was 
our  author  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Uterary  clafts 
of  his  countr^Tncn,  so  far  as  that  high  station  could 
be  ronferred  by  the  favour  of  the  monarch. 

If  we  compute  Dr>'den's  share  in  the  theatre  at 
300/.  annually,  which  is  lower  than  it  was  rated  by 
the  actors  in  their  petition  ;11  if  we  make,  at  the  same 
time,  some  allowance  for  those  presents  which  au- 
thors of  that  time  received  upon  presenting  dedica- 
tions, or  occasional  pieces  of  poetr>' ;  if  we  recollect 
that  Dryden  had  a  small  landed  property,  and  that 
his  wife.  Lady  Elizabeth,  hadprobably  some  fortun^ 
or  allowance,  however  triflmg,  from  her  family,,! 
think  wc  will  fall  considerably  under  the  mark  in 
computing  the  poet's  income,  during  this  period  of 
prosperity,  at  6001.  or  700/.  annually ;  a  sum  more 
adequate  to  procure  all  the  comforts,  and  many  of 


«  Vol.  IV.  p.  938.  ♦  Vol.  IV.  p.  881. 

I  pRt  2S  Car.  n.  p.  S.  n.  S.    MftJone,  I.  p.  88. 

n  Their  acooimt  vfM  probablr  exa^icerated  Upon  a  nmuBr 
occasion,  the  manter  of  Uic  revolt  stated  the  nJue  of  m  winter 
and  lummcr  l«ndlt  plajra,  at  ML  Mch :  although,  in  roalftjr,  th» 
did  not,  upon  an  averaee,  produoa  him  St.  Sea  Mowne'i  HMerf  « 
eal  Aooount  qf  the  BUige. 


m^ 


UF«  OF  #OBN  Dftin>X». 


the  hixaxiai  of  life.  thttitJicio»^«DMnat«t  pres- 
ent. Wnnaat  at  ik^smam  cinwfMoUect,  that  though 
DrydeA  isno  where  eumand  for  extravagance,  poets 
are  seUom  capable  of  minute  economy,  and  that 
Lady  Eliiabetn  was  by  education,  and  perhaps  by 
•aatanjanfitted  for  supplying  her  husband's  dencien- 
eies.  These  halqron  days,  too,  were  but  of  short 
dmntioa.  The  burning  of  the  theatre,  in  1670,  greatly 
iqioFBd  the  poet's  income  from  that  quarter ;  his  pen- 
sion, like  other  appointments  of  the  household  cstab- 
liahment  of  Charles  U^  was  very  irregularly  paid ; 
•od  thus,  if  his  income  was  competent  in  amount, 
tbo  ps^iaent  was  precarious  and  uncertain.  ^ 

Ijoaving  Dryden  for  the  present,  in  the  situation 
which  we  have  described,  and  which  he  occupied 
daring  the  most  fortunate  period  of  his  life,  the  next 
•action  may  open  with  an  account  of  the  public 
taata  at  this  time,  and  of  the  revolution  in  it  which 
■borlly  took  place. 

SECTION  III. 

^■■ie  FIsM-^rha  Rchaantl-IManiafe  A-teMad»~Tbe  Anif • 
Mter-^SnCrawnv  with  ClilSml-^itii  Laifb-wtth  Rai 
eaaft~Maaaen  or  Aoiborna— State  of  tnoooeace. 


Tax  rage  for  imitating  the  French  stage,  joined 
to  tba  saccasifed  efforts  of  our  author,  had  now  ear- 
ned the  heroic  or  rhyming  tragedy  to  its  highest 
pitch  of  popularity.  The  prrndpal  requisites  ofsuch 
a  drama  aie  sammed  up_oy  Dryden  in  the  two  first 
Imea of  the "  OrlandaPuruMo," 


The  story  thna  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  ro- 
mance of  chivalry,  the  whole  interest  of  the  play 
aeoessarily  tnrned  upon  love  and  honour,  those  su- 
preme idols  of  the  days  of  knight-errantry.  The 
love  introduced  was  not  of  that  ordinary  sort,  which 
azista  between  persons  of  common  mould ;  it  was 
the  ]ore  of  Amadis  and^Oriana,  of  Oroondafes  and 
Statira;  that  love  which  required  a  sacrifice  of 
every  wish,  hope,  and  feeling,  unconnected  with  it- 
aell^  and  which  was  expressed  in  the  laviguage  of 
prayer  and  of  adoration.  It  was  that  love  which 
was  neither  to  be  chilled  by  absence,  nor  wasted  by 
time,  nor  quenched  by  infidelity.  No  caprice  in  the 
object  beloved  entitled  her  slave  to  emancipate  hini- 
seu  from  her  fetters ;  no  command,  however  unrea- 
sonable, was  to  bo  disobeyed ;  if  required  by  the 
fcar  mistress  of  his  afibctions,  the  hero  was  not  only 
to  sacrifice  his  interest,  but  his  friend,  his  honour, 
Us  word,  his  country,  even  the  gratification  of  his 
love  itsell  to  maintain  the  character  of  a  submissive 
and  faithral  adorer.  Much  of  this  mystery  is  sum- 
med np  in  the  following  speech  of  Almahide  to  Al- 
manxor,  and  his  answer ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  a  lover  of  the  true  heroic  vein  neser  thought 
li^moolf  SO  happy,  as  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
ihua  showing  the  puritjr  and  disinterestedness  of 
Ins  passion.  Almanzor  is  commanded  by  his  mis- 
tress to  stay  lo  assist  his  rival,  the  king,  her  hus- 
band.   The  lover  very  naturally  asks, 


r^?«2r», 


The  most  applauded  scenes  in  these  plays  toTDid 
upon  nice  discussions  of  metaphyacal  passion,  sncli 
as  in  the  days  of  yore  were  wont  to  be  agitated  a 
the  courts  and  parliaments  of  love.  Some  pusxling 
dilemma,  or  metaphysical  abstracdon.  is  anued  b^ 
tween  the  personages  on  the  stage,  whose  dialo^nib 
instead  of  presentmg  a  scene  of  natural  passion, 
exhibits  a  sort  of  pleading,  or  combat  of  logic^  in 
which  each  endeavours  to  defend  his  own  opinioil, 
by  catching  up  the  idea  expressed  by  the  fonnqr 
speaker,  and  returning  him  ms  illust^tion,  or 


le,  at  the  rebound;  apd  where  the  lover  hopes  eveiv 
thing  from  his  ingenuity,  and  trusts  nothmg  to  bs 
passion.  Thus,  m  the  following  scene,  between 
Almanzor  and  Almahide.  the  solicitations  of  tha 
lover,  and  the  denials  of  the  queen,  are  expiyssed  in 
the  very  carte  and  tierce  of  poetical  argumentation  t 


..  Wliat  recompmiM  ttt«iid§  me,  If  I  itur? 

You  kmwr  I  am  fiom  rteompsnae  detMxrd, 

Bat  1  wiB  srant  four  merit  a  rowaid ; 
Year  ieine'a  too  ooUe  to  detenre  ft.  cheat, 
Attll  too  phin  to  practice  a  deceit 
I  DO  ictora  of  kive  ean  ever  make. 
Bat  what  I  aak  i»  fbr  my  huebaml'i  taJse ; 
Re.  IcQofesfl,  has  been  unffrateiuJ  too. 
But  he  azMl  I  are  niin'd  if  yom  go : 
Tear  viftiM  to  tiw  hanket  prooT  1  bring  ^ 
Uiriiribed.  preserre  a  mistress  and  a  ktoff. 

Ainkmx.  V\\  sUm>  at  nothing  tnU  appoan  ao  boiTe ; 
rO  do'f ,  and  now  1 00  reward  will  hare. 
Toa*vo  ghren  rar  honour  such  an  ample  fidd, 
That  I  mar  die,  bat  that  shall  never  yield." 

TTie  kinfi,  how.?vpr,  not  perhaps  understanding  this 
mce  point  of  honour,  grows  jealous,  and  wishes  to 
^jffntT"  the  disinterested  ally^  whom  his  spouse's 
baaatyhad  enlisted  in  his  service.  But  this  did  not 
dqjend  npon  him  ;  for  Almanzor  exclaims, 

_       I  wonnot  go ;  ni  not  be  forced  away : 

Dot  for  Uu  sake ;  nor  do  I  stay. 
..  fhs  qocen  who  for  my  aid  did  scud  i 
*tli  I  oaiy  can  the  QMeeo  oofond  t 


''Ahnah.  MjUght  will  sore  dinoverdnae  who  talk.— 
Who  daree  to  utemipt  my  private  walk  7 

Akniuu,  Ho,  who  dares  love,  and  for  that  kfvs  mart  dia, 
And,  knowing  this,  dares  yet  love  on,  am  L 

AWnah.  That  kive  which  von  can  hoi«,  and  I  oan  psy, 
May  be  received  and  given  in  open  day  t 
My  nraise  and  my  esteem  you  had  heme ; 
And  yon  have  bound  yoursdf  to  ask  no  mora. 

Ahnam.  Yea,  I  have  bound  mpelf ;  but  wiU  yoa  take 
The  forfeit  of  that  bond,  which  force  did  make) 

JUmaK  You  know  you  are  fiom  reoonpeoBedelMff'4: 
But  puieat  love  can  live  wHhoat  reward. 

Abnanz.  Pore  love  had  need  be  to  itself  a  ftaat  i 
For,  like  pure  elements,  'twill  nourish  leaat 

AhncJt.  It  therefore  yields  the  only  pore  ooQtait: 
For  it,  like  angels,  needs  no  nourishment 
To  eat  and  dnnk  con  no  pevfection  be  t 
All  appetite  imjdies  necessity. 

Aimmm.  'Twere  well,  if  I  could  like  a  apoft  Uvs  t 
But,  do  notangels  food  to  mortals  givol 
What  if  some  demon  should  my  death  foreshow, 
Or  bid  me  ehango,  and  to  the  Christiana  go ; 
WiU  you  not  think  I  merit  some  leward* 
When  I  my  love  above  my  life  lofaid? 

Ahnah.  In  such  a  case  your  change  must  be  aQow*d ; 
1  would  myself  diapenne  with  what  you  vow'd. 

Ahnanz.  Were  1  to  die  that  hour  when  I  poasass, 
This  minute  shall  begin  my  hapninesa. 

Atmah,  The  thoughts  of  death  your  paasfcm  would 
Death  is  a  cold  encouragement  to  love. 

Ahnanz.  No ;  from  my  Joys  I  to  mv  deadi  would  ton. 
And  think  the  business  or  my  life  well  done : 
But  I  should  walk  a  discontented  ghoat, 
If  flesh  and  blood  were  to  no  puipoae  lost" 


This  kind  of  Amahsean  dialogue  wasearly  ridicnlod 
by  the  ingenious  author  of  '^udibras."*  It  ptr- 
takes  more  of  the  Spanish  than  of  the  French  Vn^ 
g»dv,  although  it  does  not  demand  that  the  parody 
shall  be  so  very  strict,  as  to  re-echo  noun  for  noniit 
or  verb  for  verb,  which  Lord  Holland  gives  us  as  tt 
law  of  the  age  of  Lope  de  Vega.t  The  English  ha* 
roic  poet  did;  enough  if  he  displayed  sufficient  point 
in  the  dialogue,  and  alertness  in  adopting  and  r»» 
torting  the  image  presented  by  the  preceding  speech  y 
though,  if  he  could  twist  the  speacer'a  own  wonU 
int(4  an  answer  to  his  argument,  it  seems  to  hairti 
been  held  the  more  ingenious  mode  of  confutatioik 

WhUe  the  hero  of  a  rhyming  trasedy  was  thnsm- 
boundedly  submissive  in  love,  ana  dezteroas  in  apN) 
plying  the  metaphysical  logic  of  amorous  jurispra- 
dence,  it  was  essential  to  his  character  that  hg 

*  hi  "  Renarteea  between  Gat  and  Past  at  a  eaterwanihiff,  ll 
the  modem  heroic  way :" 

"  Cat.  Forbear,  foul  raviaber,  this  rode  addreaa  \ 
Canst  thna  at  once  both  iniuie  and  caress ) 

Pw««.  Thou  hast  bewitcii'd  me  with  thy  powoiftu  ciianm> 
And  I,  by  drawing  blood,  would  cure  my  harms. 

C.  He  that  does  kyvo  would  set  his  heart  a  till. 
Ere  one  drop  of  his  ladv's  should  be  spilt , 

P.  Your  wrounds  are  but  without,  and  mme  witbm  i 
You  wound  my  heart,  and  I  but  prirk  your  skin  { 
Apd  while  your  eves  pierce  draper  than  my  elawa, 
Ybu  blame  the  eflbct  of  which  you  are  the  causa. 

C.  How  could  my  auiltlcss  eyes  your  heutlnrads, 
Had  it  not  first  been  T>y  your  own  hctmy'd  I  ^ 

Hence  'tis,  my  greatest  crime  IiM  only  been  .   , 

(Not  in  mine  eyes,  but  yours)  in  bemg  seen.  ^ 

P.  I  hurt  to  love,  but  do  not  love  to  hiut 

C.  That's  worse  than  making  cruelty  a  sport 

P.  Pain  is  the  foil  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
That  sets  it  off  to  a  more  noMe  height 

C.  He  btiys  his  pleasure  at  a  rata  too  vain, 
Tliat  takrs  it  up  beforehand  of  his  pain. 

P.  Pain  is  more  dear  than  pleasure  when  *tb  pait 

O.  But  grows  intolerable  if  it  lijat,"  Ac; 

t  Lift  of  I«pe  da  Vega,  i^  908. 


mBca^u^fEJdm'  pttostt  itvbBJcs. 


•      [l^^'ltL 


ci  h  pretii'''&ievciKer.    Numbers,  no^6v6r  uneoaai, 

DnM.'to  be  SB  chaff  before  the  whirlwand  of  his 

jtHbyrt  and  mothins  was  to  be  so  impoesible,  that, 

in  ifte  eommand  of  his  snetress,  he  ooold  not  with 

Mie  w^MTe.   When,  in  the  various  changes  of  for- 

li^^  wmeh  such  tragedies  demand,  he  quarrelled 

mdi  those  whom  he  had  before  assisted  to  oonquer, 

*^TbMV  to  Om  vttiK]«fah'd  pert  Ma  ftt0  he  led, 
Tbe  vauquiik'd  triampb'd,  ead  the  victorlled." 

The  language  of  such  a  personage,  unless  when  en- 
gaged in  arrgumentatiYe  dialogue  with  his  mistress, 
Ein  all  reepeotfl,  as  magnmcent  and  inflated  as 
t  beseem  his  irresistible  prowess.  Witness  the 
UB  8|>dech  of  Almanzor : 

"ilhnftttr.  ToKvel 
If  fh»  thy  haikb  elooe  ray  deeth  can  be, 
1  an  immortal,  end  «  fod  to  theo. 
If  1  would  kill  theo  now,  tfajr  Ate'n  so  loer, 
Thet  I  muit  Rtoop  ero  I  can  give  tbe  blow ; 
Bnt  mioe  ia  fix'd  eo  iv  abore  thy  cmwn, 
That  all  thy  men, 

Piled  OD  thy  back,  oan  never  puU  it  down : 
But,  at  my  case,  thy  destiny  I  send, 
Br  qeMinft  from  this  hour,  to  bo  thy  friend.  ^ 


Lukeheavcn,  I  need  but  only  to  stand  still, 

ipuims  to  thy  h 

Thou  canst  no  title  to 


And,  not  cone 


to  thy  life.  I  kill. 
to  my  duty  brine ; 

J  [to  not  tliy  sdhjort.  and  my  soul's  thy  king, 
are  well.    Whenlam^ne, 
There's  not  a  star  ol'  thuie  dare  stay  with  theo  : 
rU  whistle  tliy  tama  fortune  after  me  ; 
And  whirl  fate  with  me  whercioc'er  I  fly, 
^     As  winds  drive  storms  before  thom  in  the  sky." 

It  was  experted  by  the  audience,  that  the  pomp  of 
Bcenery,  and  bustle  of  action,  in  which  such  tre- 
mendous heroes  were  eni^agea,  should  in  some  de- 
gree correspond  with  their  lofty  seniimcnts  and 
Buper-human  valour.  Hence,  solemn  feasts,  pro- 
cessions, and  battles  by  sea  and  land^  filled  the  the- 
atre. Hence,  also,  the  sudden  and  violent  changes 
of  fortune,  by  which  the  hero  and  his  antagonists  are 
agitated  through  the  whole  piece.  Fortune  has 
been  often  compared  to  the  sea;  but  in  a  heroic 
play,  her  course  resembled  an  absolute  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, or  Race  of  Portland,  disturbed  by  a  hundred 
contending  currents  and  eddies,  and  never  continu- 
inga  moment  in  one  steady  flow. 

That  no  engine  of  romantic  surprise  might  be 
wanting,  Dryden  contends,  that  the  dramatis;t,  as  he 
lb>tet  conflned  to  the  probable  in  character,  so  he  is 
not  hmited  bv  the  bounde  of  nature  in  the  action. 
but  may  let  himself  loose  to  visionary  objects,  and 
t0 the  representation  of  such  things  as,  not  depend- 
i|^p  upon  senee,  leave  free  exercise  for  the  imagina- 
iKMi.  Indeed,  if  ghosts,  magicians,  and  demons, 
might  with  proprietv, claim  a  place  any  where,  it 
mnat  he  in  plays  which,  throughout  disclaim  the 
••mmon  Tales  of  nature,  both  in  the  mcidents  nar- 
i^atedy  mid  the  agents  interested.* 

'Lastly,  the  action  of  the  heroic  drama  was  to  be 
kkL  not  merely  in  the  higher,  but  in  the  very  higl^ost 
valkof  life.  No  one  could  with  decorum  aspre  to 
fMietfae  aablimities  which  it  annexed  to  cnarac- 
lifv  except  those  made  of  the  '*  porcelain  clay  of  the 
MTth,"  dukes,  princes,  kings,  and  kaisars.  The 
Setters  agitated  mint  be  of  moment,  proportioned 
19  t^^ir  charaetera  and  elevated  station,  the  fate  of 
eities  and  the  fall  of  kingdoms. 

That  tbe  ivngaage,  as  well  as  actions  and  cha- 
racter of  the  dramatis  persona:,  might  be  raised 
above  the  vulvar,  their  sentiments  were  dehvered 
in  rhyme,  the  nchest  and  most  ornate  kind  of  verse, 
and  the  furthest  removed  from  ordinary  colloquial 
diction.  Dryden  has  himself  assigned  the  follow- 
mg  reasons  :— "  The  plot,  the  characters,  the  wit, 
the  passions,  the  descriptions,  are  all  exalted  aoove 
the  level  of  common  converse,  as  high  as  the  ima- 
gkiatipn  of  the  poet  can  carry  tnem,  with  proportion 
to  veasimihty.  Tragedy,  we  know,  la  wont  to  image 
to  us  the  minds  and  fortunes  of  noble  persons,  and 
to  pourtray  these  exactly ;  heroic  rhyme  is  nearest 
natiu-e,  as  being  the  noblest  kind  of  modern  verse. 

*  Dryden  was  sevenpl?  censured  by  the  critics  for  his  supcmatu- 
n!  oeiBons,  and  ironicaln^  described  as  the  "  man,  nature  seemed 
to  B».^ke  cmme  of  to  efUarge  the  poet's  rmpiru,  and  to  complete 
ChoMv^^ooveriee  otbeis  had befun  to  shadow.  That  Shakespeare 
and  FwjMr,  (as  lome  tUnkJ  eteeled  the  tnllKs  of  poetir,  ii  a 


^ay9 Horace:  aiidinaitolheri)fade, 

*  Sffp^^  IM«*  Iniigntt  tnvadia  Mrtui|.*— 

Blank  verse  ia  acknowledged  to  be  too  low  for  •  DO>' 
em,  nay  more,  for  a  paper  Of  verses ;  but  if  too.  tour 
for  an  ordinary  sonnet,  howjnuch  more  for  tragedf, 
which  is  by  Aristotle,  m  the  dispute  betwixt  l9ie  epio 
poesy  and  the  dramatic,  for  many  reaaoiui  he  thero 
alleaes,  ranked  above  it." 

When  we  consider  these  various  eeaentials  Of  a 
rhyming  play,  we  may  perhaps,  without  impiopria- 
ty,  define  it  to  be  a  metrical  romasce  of  chivalry  in 
form  of  a  drama.  The  hero  is  a  pcriect  knighl- 
orrant,  invincible  in  battle,  and  devoted  to  his  o^ 
cinca  by  a  love,  subtle,  metaphysical,  and  abstraeied 
irom  ail  tbo  usual  quohties  of  the  mstinctive  v^** 
sion;  his  adventures  diversified  by  splemiiddeBcrii^ 
tions  of  butl- feasts,  battles,  and  tournaments:  his 
fortime  undergoing  the  stran/^cst,  most  causeleea, 
and  most  unexpected  varieties;  his  history  che- 
quered by  the  marvellous  interference  of  ghostt^ 
spectres,  and  hell  itself}  his  actions  eflecting  the 
change  of  empires,  and  his  co-agents  being  alj  lonfs, 
and  dukes,  and  noble  princes,  in  order  that  iheir  rank 
might,  in  some  slight  degret>,  correspond  to  the  ns^ 
tive  exaltation  of  tbe  t  humpion's  character. 

The  reader  may  smile  at  this  description^  and  fod: 
some  suiprisu  how  compositions,  invoiviJig  soeh 
gross  absurdities,  were  tolerated  by  an  audionce» 
having  pretence  to  tasle  and  civilization.  But  some- 
thing  may  be  said  for  the  heroic  drama. 

Although  the  manners  were  preposterous,  and  the 
changes  of  fortune  rapid  and  improbable,  yet  rlie 
former  often  attained  a  sublime,  inough  forced  clo 
vTation  of  scntimrnt;  and  the  lattcri  by  rapidity  of 
transition  and  of  contrast,  served  in  no  slight  de- 
gree to  interest  as  will  as  to  surprise  the  audience. 
If  the  spectators  were  occasionally  stunned  with 
bombast,  or  hurried  and  confused  by  the  accimiula- 
tion  of  action  and  intrigue,  they  escaped  die  lan- 
guor of  a  crerpins.  dialogue,  and  the  tedium  of  a 
barren  plot,  of  which  the  tcrniinatjon  is  descried 
full  three  acts  before  it  can  be  attained.  Besides^ 
if  these  dramas  were  sometimes  extravagant,  beau- 
tiful passages  often  occurred  to  atone  for  th^sc  sal- 
lies of  fury.  In  others,  ingenuity  rnakes  some 
amends  for  the  absence  of  natural  feeling,  and  rhe 
reader's  fanc>-  is  pleased  at  the  expense  of  nis  taste. 
In  representation,  the  bcaufy  of  tno  verse,  assisted, 
by  the  enunciation  of  such  actors  as  Bctterton  and 
Mohim.  gilded  over  the  defects  of  the  sense,  add 
afforded  a  separate  gratification.  The  splendour  of 
8cener>'  also,  in  which  these  plays  claimed  a  pecu- 
liar excellence,  afforded  a  different  but  certain  road 
to  popular  favour;  and  thus  this  drama,  with  afl. 
its  faults,  was  very  far  from  wanting  the  usual  re- 
quisites for  success.  But  another  reason  for  its 
general  popularity  may  be  sought  in  a  certain  cor- 
respondence with  the  manners  of  the  lime. 

Although  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign  the  ase 
of  chivalry  was  totally  at  an  end,  yet  the  sentiments, 
which  had  ceased  to  be  motives  of  action,  were  not 
so  obsolete  as  to  sound  totally  strange  to  the  public 
ear.  The  French  romances  of  the  lower  claas, 
such  as  "Cassandra,"  "Cleopatra,"  &c^  were  the 
favourite  pastime  of  the  ladies,  and  retained  all  the 
extravagancies  of  chivalrous  sentiment,  with  a 
double  portion  of  tedious  form  and  mataphysica 
subtlety.  There  were  occasionally  individuaia  ro- 
mantic enough  to  manage  their  correspondence  and 
amours  on  this  exploded  system.  The  admired 
Mrs.  Philips  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  ingenious  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  which  she 
called  herself  Orinda^  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Wo* 
gan,  by  the  title  of  Afi/c7i<7r.  Shad  well,  an  acute 
observer  of  nature,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  describes 
a  formal  coxcomb  of  this  class,  who  courts  his- 
mistress  out  of  the  "  Grond  Cyrus,"  imd  rejoices  in, 

grosse  errour ;  this  Zany  of  Columbus  has  dispovercd  a  pootieall 
work!  of  srcttter  extent  than  the  natural,  peopled  vrfth  Alkntick 
colonies  of  notjonall  creatures,  astrall  spiritii,  ffhpets,  i^  idola, 
more  various  than  ever  the  Indians  wotshipi,  sod  bongtW. 
lawleas  than  their  ■aTa(es.'*--CMnirtf  qf  the  Kom. 
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hadmvtmatmmmtk^ntftul  in  4he  canne  «f  ln« 
obm^n'Oa.  Th«Pr«0MtMe«of  Malitre.wlMsfi'ect- 
fld  •  fltmi0B  iMxtnre  of  tbe  romantic  Woine  and 
modom  fin*  ladbr,  belcmg  to  ^e  same  class  of  odcb- 
llsfb  and  ka4  their  DMtotypes  under  the  observation 
9t  ike  satinBL  Bat  even  those  who  were  above 
«eh  fipputy  had  boen  earl/  taught  to  read  and  ad- 
aire  the  oMMxiia  of  Donne,  and  the  metaphysical 
Uwe-poms  of  Cowley.  They  conid  not  object  to 
theqBointmd-annMneiitativto  dialogues  which  we 
haveitoeribed;  mrthe  course  of  their  studies  had 
totmtd  their  tante  upon  a  model  equally  artidcial 
and  ianCnstio  t  and  thna,  what  between  real  excel- 
lenoe,  and  false  bciHiancy;  the  age  had  been  accus- 
ismedciot  enly  to  admit,  hut  to  admire  heroic  plays. 

Psskaps  even  these  faveorablo  chcumstanees,  of 
taste  aad  opportnnity,  weuld  hardly  have  elevated 
the  rfavming  drama  so  high  in  the  public  opinion, 
had  it  been  soiiported  hv  less  powers  than  those  or 
Dryden,  oreven  byet]ual  talents  less  happHy  adapted 
to  that  style  of  composition.  His  versiHcaiion  How- 
e<so  eaaily,'aa  to  lessen  the  bad  effects  of  rhyme 
in  dialone:  and,  at  the  same  time,  abounded  with 
Mch  eftlenoid  and  sonorous  panrages,  as,  in  the 
BBsnib  of  a  Betterton,  awed  into  silunro  even  thoBt? 
cfitka,  who  could  distinguish  that  the  tumid  and 
muatmral  was  sometimes  substituted  for  the  heroic 
and  sabliine.  The  fehcity  of  his  lanpiiagt^.  the  rich- 
nhsa  nf  his  illustrations,  and  the  depth  of  nis  rcHec- 
taens,  often  supplied  whnt  the  scene  wanted  in 
nateFBi  i^sbiod  ;  and,  while  enjoying  the  beauty  of 
kisdeelmnadon,  it  was  only  ori  cool  reflection,  that 
the  hearer  discovered  it  had  passed  upon  him  for  the 
e^reasipn  of  genuine  feeling.  Evon  thm,  the  plea- 
tare  which  he  aetuatly  received  from  tho  npreHoii- 
tatwn,  was  accepted  ns  an  apoloiry  for  thn  more 
le^timate  delight,  which  the  rules  of  crui<  ism  enti- 
tled him  to  haveexpected.  To  thrive  coiisiilerations, 
the  high  rank  anil  consequent  influence,  wiiich  Dry- 
den  afready  held  in  the  fashionable  and  literarv  ^ir- 
das  of  the  time,  must  unquestionably  he  ac^d^d. 
Nerdid  he  fad  to  avail  himself  of  his  arrtss  to  rUc 
peat,  whose  applause  was  often  cheaply  ser-ured  by 
aMnzsaJ  of  the  piece,  previous  to  its  hciiii?  prepciit- 
m  to  the  public ;  ana  thus  it  afterwards  came  forth 
vich  all  the  support  of  a  party,  eminent  for  rank  and 
fasratu/e.  alreiidy  prepoJ»«eftj«nd  in  its  favonr.t 

FV>r  ail  these  reasons,  the  heroic  dr.-mm  appc.irs 
to  have  sradoally  risen  in  reputation,  from  the  return 
of  Charles  till  about  the  rear  l670-i,  when  Dryden'a 
*'Coft(;Best  of  Granada  was  received  witli  such 
endrosascic  applause.  The  reputation  of  the  poet 
kiBself  kept  pnee  with  that  of  his  favourite  style  of 
con](po«ticn  ;  and  though  posterity  has  judged  more 
esnecily,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  "Tymnnic 
Love"  and  the  "Conquest  of  Granada"  did  not 
Maee  Dryden  higher  in  public  esteem,  in  1670,  than 
■9  "Virgir  and  "Fables."  in  1700.  He  was,  how- 
«rer,  now  to  experience  the  inconveniences  of  ele- 
tacioQv  and  to  sustain  an  attad(  upon  the  style  of 
vriting  which  he  had  vindicated  and  practised,  as 
weO  as  to  repel  the  efforts  of  rivals,  who  boasted  of 
•amtrippintf  him  in  the  very  roaJd  to  distinction. 
vhich  be  Arad  himself  pointeMl  out.  The  Duke  or 
Seckingfaam  atraeked  tnc  system  of  rhymins;  plays 
kHB  toe  fbundatiooj  Leigh,  Clifibrd,  and  other 
^ribhiera,  wrote  criticisms  upon  those  of  our  author 
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having  (hUes  in  Ufte  with  a  disftiwed  bubcr.  a 
rival  exclaims,— 
Hmm.    Sny,  Ibr  my  pmt,  mutem,  if  rou  nn»t  love  a 
faoifk^r.  and  take  hnn  fir  a  raHant  count,  make  much  of 
baH  i)esi9t :  there  are  more  ladies,  ln?aven  be  thanked. 
Ye*,  fir,  there  are  mora  ladies  ;  but  if  any  man  af!h7Ti!i 
,  fm  tKirrnda  has  an  cental,  I  thus  flin£  dowrn  my  pluve, 
draaad  fh«e  eombnt  For  her  honour.    Iriia  b  a  nice  point 
I  Imrv  hit  "— Bwry  fair. 
ftU^w  oT  the  "  Friendly  Vmdication  nf  Mr.  Dryden  from 

nT  iho  Rota,"  (Cambrid^,  1873.)  mentions  "  hishum- 

•opplteant  addrenaes  to  men  and  ladies  of  honour,  to  wftom 
ntod  rhe  inovt  of  his  plajri  to  lie  read,  and  so  pantnf 
dieir  fiunilim.  to  compir  with  their  censures  hePoro-hand ; 
inimraoualy,  that  bad  ho  ventured  his  wits  upon  the 
nf  FOKunc,  (like  other  poets,  who  depended  more 
oT  their  pens,}  he  had  been  SMre  Mretely  eiitan- 
Own  RAM  Jonc  Ofo.'*— Pac«  t 
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in  pvtietlar ;  aiidiBlkMiah  flieUle  Wai  M$f  thiiktti^ 
a  fiielion  heredcai  enough  th  miintaim  that  be  eeuld 
write  auch  composifioiie  better  than  Dryden. 

The  witty  laroe  of  the  "  Rehearsal"  is  said  to  ha^e- 
been  meditated  by  its  authors,  (for  it  was  the  work 
of  aeveml  hands,)  so  early  as  a  year  or  two  after  the- 
Restoration,  when  Sir  WilHam  I>avenant*s  operas 
and  tragedies  were  the  fsTourite  exhibitions.  The 
ostensible  author  was  the  witty  George  Villiersk 
DukeofBuckingrhara,  whose  dissipation  was  marked 
with  ^ades  of  the  darkest  profligacy.  He  t^ed  an 
unprincipled  statesman,  a  nckle  pitMector,  a  waver* 
ing  friend,  a  steady  enemy;  and  died  a  bankrupt,  an 
outcast,  and  a  proverb.  The  duke  was  unequal  to 
that  mascidine  satire,  which  depends  for  edge  and 
vigonr  upon  the  conception  and  expres^iion  of  the 
author.t  But  he  appears  to  have  possessed  consid-* 
erable  powers  of  discerning  what  was  ludicrous ; 
and  enough  of  subordinate  humour  to  achieve  an 
imitation  of  colloquial  prcuHarities,  or  a  parody  upon 
remarkable  pas»sBi?t'S  of  poetn,— talents  differing as 
widely  from  real  wit,  as  mimicry  does  from  true 
comic  action.  Besides,  Bnckii  ghatn,  as  a  man  of 
fashion  and  a  courtier,  was  mas;  er  of  the  per«ri^«re, 
or  jargon  of  the  day,  so  essentially  useful  as  the 
medium  of  conveying  liglit  humour.  He  earty  dis- 
tinguishni  himself  as  an  opponent  of  the  rhyming 
plays.  Those  of  the  Howards,  of  Davenant,  and 
others,  the  first  which  appeared  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, experienced  his  oppo"^irion.  At  the  ropi^sen'- 
tation  of  the'  "United  Kingdoms,"  bv  the  Honotu*- 
able  Edward  Howard,  a  brothor  of  Sir  Robert,  the 
duke's  hriive  share  in  damning:  the  piece  was  so 
far  resented  by  the  author  and  his  friends,  that  ho 
narrowly  t  scnpod  sancruinnry  proofs  of  their  displea- 
sare.ll  Tiii-?  spcK-inieh  of  irritation  did  not  prevent 
his  nudihitinir  :in  attack  upon  the  whole  body  of 
modem  (ir;ii>Kitists:  in  which  he  luid  the  assistance 
of  several  wiis,  who  either  respected  tl^^  ancient 
drama,  or  condemned  the  modern  style,  or  were 
willing  to  mnke  common  cause  with  a  duke  against 
a  pot  t-l.mreate.  These  were,  the  witty  author  Of 
"Hudihrns."  who,  while  himself  starvinsr.  amused 
his  misery  ny  ridiculing  his  contemporaries;  Sprat, 
nfterwarJs  l^ishop  of  Rochester,  then  Buckinzham's 
chaplain;  and  Martin  Clifford,  afterwanls  Master 
of  the  Chapter-House,  the  author  of  a  very  scurri- 
lous criticism  upon  some  of  Dryden's  plays,  to  be 
mentioned  hereafter.  Bv  the  joint  efforts  of  this 
eoRlition,  the  "Reiieavsal"  was  produced;  a  lively 
piece,  which  continues  to  please,  although  the  plays 
which  it  parodies  are  no  longer  read  or  acted,  and 
allhotigh  the  zest  of  the  personal  satire  which  it  coii- 
tains  has  evaporated  in  the  lapse  of  time.  This 
attack  on  the  reigning  taste  was  long  threatened 
ere  it  was  made;  and  the  precise  quarter  to  be 
assailed  was  varied  more  thaii  once.  Prior  sayisi, 
that  Buckingham  suspended  his  attack  till  he  was 
certain  ftiat  the  Earl  of  Dorset  would  not  "  rehearse 
on  him  again."  The  principal  character  was  termed, 
in  the  original  sketch,  Buboa,  a  name  expressing 
a  traveller  and  soldier,  under  which  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  or  Sir  William  Davenant,  was  designated. 
The  author  of  the  "  Key  to  the  Rehsarsal"  affirms, 
that  Sir  Robert  was  the  person  meant;  btrt  Mr. 
Malone  is  of  dpinion,  that  Davenant  is  dearly 

!  Of  this  want  of  talent,  the  reader  mar  find  saflfeimt  psoof  iq 
the  extracts  fiom  his  srace's  rcflections  upon  "  AUolom  aad 
Achitophel."— See  Vol.  IX.  p.  fl73. 

n  %c  "  Kcjr  to  the  Rehearsal."  "  Our  most  noble  aatkor.  to 
manifest  kia  juiit  indication  and  hatred  of  this  Ailsom«  new  way 
of  writinf ,  usetl  Us  utmost  iotorest  and  eodcavours  to  "tifle  it  at 
its  first  api>carance  on  the  itagi?,  by  entni^inf  all  px»  tneDda  to 
explode  and  run  down  Uiese  pluys  ;  esptcinlly  the  United  Kinf^ 
iloms.'  which  had  like  to  have  brought  his  life  into  danger. 

"  The  author  of  it  hein*  nobly  bom,  of  au  oncientand  mimeraa 
foniib' .  hud  many  of  his  rclaUuns  and  rriends  ui  the  cockpit  during  , 
the  acUng  of  it  Some  of  them  peroeix  iny  hu  grace  to  head  a 
iwirly,  who  wtiro  very  nctvro  in  damning  the  ploy,  b?  hissiug^nd 
laughing  imniodi^ratrly  at  the  itreDgo  conduct  thereof  uesa 
M^re  peiaon*  laid  wait  ibr  him  as  he  came  out ;  but  thei«  i>^*b(^ 
gruat  tumult  and  uproar  in  Utc  houxe  and  the  passages  near  it,  os 
escaped ;  but  he  was  threatened  hard.  However,  the  busikiess 
was  composed  in  a  short  timo,  tliough  by  what  means  I  have  not 
been  informed."  Tlie  trade  of  criticism  was  not  uairanalf  eafs 
in  those  days.  In  the  Preflice  U>  the  "  Reformation."  a  beau  is 
only  directed  to  venture  to  abuse  a  new  pJar,  ifJiC  know*  tM 
author  1»-n»Jlg9iier» 
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pointed  out  by  tbe  bfo^n  pq>tir  patch,  iatrodiioed 
in  noicule  of  thai  which  Davenant  realij  wore  upon 
his  nose.  Yet,  as  this  circuipBtance  was  retained 
when  the  character  waa  assigned  to  Dryden,  the 
poet  of  the  "tlehearsal"  may  be  considered  as  in 
some  degree  a  knight  of  the  ahirc,  representing  all 
the  authors  of  the  day,  and.  uniting  m  his  person 
their  several  absurd  peculiarities.  The  first  sketch 
of  the  "Rehearsal"  was  written  about  1664,  but  the 
representation  was  prevented  by  the  theatres  being 
shut  u^n  the  plague  and  fire  of  London.  When 
they  were  again  opened,  the  plays  of  the  Howards, 
of  Stapleton,  »c..  had  lallen  into  contempt  by  their 
own  demerit,  and  were  no  longer  a  wcU-known  or 
worthy  object  of  ridicule.  Perhaps  also,  there  was 
a  difficulty  in  bringing  the  piece  forward,  while,  of 
the  persons  against  whom  its  satire  was  chiefly  di- 
rected, Davenant  was  manager  of  the  one  theatre, 
and  Dryden  a  sharer  in  the  other.  The  death  of 
Davenant  probably  removed  this  difficulty:  and  the 
success  of  Dryden  in  the  heroic  drama ;  the  bold- 
zieas  with  which  he  stood  forth,  not  only  as  a  orac- 
titer,,but  as  the  cbampion  of  that  peculiar  style;  a 
certain  provokinif  tone  of  superiority  in  his  critical 
essays,  which,  even  when  flowing  from  conscious 
ment,  is  not  easily,  tolerat^  by  contemporaries ;  and 
perhaps  his  situation  as  poet-laureate,  a  post  which 
has  been  always  considered  as  a  fair  butt  for  the 
shafts  of  ridicule,— induced  Buckingham  to  resume 
the  plan  of  his  satire,  and  to  place  Dryden  in  the 
situation  designed  originally  for  Davenant  or  How- 
ard. That  the  public  might  be  at  no  loss  to  assign 
the  character  ot  Bayes  to  the  laureate,  his  peculiari- 
ties of  language  were  strictly  copied. .  Lacy  the  actor 
was  instructed  by  Buckingham  himself  how  to 
mimic  his  voice  and  manner;  and,  in  performing 
the  part,  he  wore  a  dress  exactly  resembling  Dry- 
den's  usual  habit.  With  these  ill-natured  precau> 
tions,  the ''Rehearsal"  was.  in  1671,  brought  for- 
ward for  tne  first  time  by  the  King's  Cfompany.  As, 
besides  the  reputation  of  Dryden,  that  of  many 
inferior  poets,  but  greater  men,  was  assailed  by  the 
duke's  satire,  it  would  appear  that  the  play  met  a 
stormy  reception  on  the  first  night  of  representation. 
The  niends  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  of  Sir  Robert 
Howard  and  his  brothers,  and  other  men  of  rank, 
who  had  produced  heroic  plays,  were  loud  and  furi- 
ous in  their  opposition.  But,  as  usually  happens, 
the,party  who  laughed,  got  the  advantage  oyer  that 
which  .was  angry,  and  finally  drew  the  audience  to 
their  side.  When  once  received,  the  success  of  the 
"Rehearsal"  was  unbounded.  The  very  popularity 
of  the  plays  ridiculed  aided  the  eflect  of  the  satire, 
since  every  body  had  in  their  recollection  the  origi- 
nals of  the  passages  parodied.  Besides  the  attrac- 
tion of  personal  severity  upon  living  and  distin- 
guish^ literary  characters,  and  the  broad  humour 
of  the  burlesque,  the  part  of  Bayes  had  a  claim  to 
superior  praise,  as  drawn  with  admirable  attention 
to  the  foibles  of  the  poetic  tribe.  His  greedy  appe- 
tite for  applause ;  his  testy  repulse  of  censure  or 
criticism ;  his  inordinate  and  overwhelming  vanity, 
not  unmixed  with  a  vein  of  flattery  to  those  whom  he 
hopes  will  gratify  him  by  returning  it  in  kind ;  finally, 
that  extreme,  anxious,  and  fidgeting  attention  to 
the  minute  parts  of  what  even  in  whole  is  scarce 
worthy  of  any.— are,  I  fear,  but  too  appropriate 
qualities  of  the    genua  vatttm.** 

Almost  all  Dryden* s  plays,  including  those  on 
which  he  set  the  highest  value,  and  which  he  ])ad 
produced,  with  confidence,  as  models  of  their  kmd, 
were  parodied  in  flie  "  Rehearsal."  He  nlone  con- 
tributed more  to  the  farce  than  all  the  other  poets 
together.  His  favourite  style  of  comic  dialogue, 
which  he  had  declared  to  consist  rather  in  a  quick 
aharpness  of  dialogue  than  in  delineation?  of  hu- 
mour •  is  paraphrased  in  the  scene  between  Tom 
Thimble.and  Prince  Prettyman ;  the  lyrics  of  his 
astral  spirits  are  cruelly  burlesqued  in  the  song  of 
the  two  lawful  Kings  ot  Brentford,  as  they  descend 
*o  repossess  their. throne  j  above  all,  Almanzor,  his 
favourite  hero,  is  parodied  in  the  magnanimous 

•  FkAm  to  '*  Ao  Ev«Dii«*t  Lov6^»-VoL  UL  p.  S». 


Drawctnair )  fnd,'to  tfuiictode^  ^e  wtiola  tooig6  tft 
heroic  plays,  with  their  combats.  liMsta,  pmaeeiiOBi, 
sudden  changes  of  fortune,  arabanaasnienCBof  chi- 
vairotts  love  and  honour,  splendid  verse  aadamiati)- ' 
ral  rants,  are  so  held  up  to  ridicule,  as  usually  to  fik 
the  resemblance  upon  someone  of  his  own  dronas. 
The  "Wild  Gallant."  the  "Maiden  Qussil"  and 
"Tyrannic  Lov&"  all  furnish  parodies,  as  do  both 
parts  of  the  "Conquest  of  Granada,"^ which  had 
been  frequently  acted  before  the  representation  of 
the  'Hehearsal,"  though  not  printed  till  after.  What 
seems  more  strange,  the  play  of  "Marriage  A-Ift-' 
Mode"  is  also  alluded  to,  although  it  was  neither 
acted  nor  printed  till  1673,  a  year  after  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  "  Rehearsal.*'  But  there  being  no  paro* 
dy  of  any  particular  passage,  althoudi  the  plot  and 
conduct  of  the  piece  are  certainly  rimcniod,  it  seems 
probable^  that,  as  Dryden  often  showed  his  pU]rs  in 
manoscnpt  to  those  whom  he  accounted  nis  pa* 
tiona,  the  plan  of  "  Marriage  A-Ia-Mode"  may  hava 
transpired  in  the  circles  which  Budungham  fire* 
quented,  who  may  thus  have  made  it  the  subject  of 
satire  by  anticipation.t 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  Dryden  must  haye£aft 
at  beholding  bis  labours,  and  even  his  person,  held 
up  to  pubUc  derision,  on  the  theatre  where  fie  had  so 
often  triumpbod.  But  he  waa  too  prudent  to  show 
outward  signs  of  resentment ;  and  in  conversation 
allowed,  that  the  farce  had  a  great  many  sood  thingi 
in  if,  though  so  severe  agamst  himself.  "  Yet  1 
cannot  help  saying."  he  adHed,  in  a  well-judged 
tone  of  contempt,  "  that  Smith  and  Johnson  are 
two  of  the  coolest  and  most  insignificant  fellows  I 
ever  met  with  upon  the  stage."!  Many  years  af- 
terwards he  assigned  nearly  the  same  reason  to  the 
public  for  not  rcplpng  to  the  satire.ll  But  though  he 
veiled  his  resentment  under  this  mark  of  indifference 
at  the  time,  he  afterwards  avowed,  that  theexquiahe 
character  of  Zimri  in  "Absalom  and  Achitophel«" 
was  laboured  with  so  much  felicitous  skill  as  a  re- 
quital in  kind  to  the  author  of  the  "RehearaaL"§ 

The  ridicule  cast  upon  heroic  plays  by  the  "Re 
hoareal,"  did  not  prevent  their  being  still  exhibited. 
They  contained  manv  passages  of  splendki  poetty, 
which  continued  to  delight  the  audience  after  they 
had  laughed  at  Buckingham's  parody..  But  the 
charm  began  to  dissolve ;  and  from  the  time  of  that 
representation,  they  seem  gradually,  but  percepti- 
bly, to  have  declined  in  favour.  Accordingly,,  Dry* 
den  did  not  trust  to  his  powere  of  numbers  in  his 
next  play,  but  produced  the  "  Marriage  A-la-Mod^" 
a  tragi-comedy,  or  rather  a  tragedy  and  comedy,  tAe 
plots  and  scenes  of  which  are  intermingled,  for  they 
nave  no  natural  connection  with  each  other,  tile 
stage- intrigue  bears  evident  marks  of  hurry  and  m^ 

t  Mr.  Malonc  incUnet  to  think,  there  ii  no  allasloii  to  **  Mar 
riagv  Ala-Mode"  in  the  '*  Reheanal."  Bat  turely  the  whtenica] 
distron  of  Princo  PrettTmon,  "  BdmeClinef  a  fiaher's  ion,  aoitte 
timea  a  iirince."  in  preciwir  that  of  Leonkfatt,  who  it  iiat  intx» 
duccd  aa  tlie  ion  of  a  iheoherd ;  aeMindljr,  ducmtnc  to  be  tin 
(ton  of  an  unlawfnl  kin^,  called  Pol/dainua ;  thjrdlr,  prorod  atteii 
to  be  the  eon  of  the  thepherd ;  and,  finally,  moved  to  bo  Qie  «ai 
of  neither  of  them,  but  of  Uie  lawfiil  kmc.  Tbeofenea.  '  Beald«fl 
the  author  of  the  "  Key  to  the  Rehearsal/'  pointa  pst  a  Pftm]l« 
between  the  revolution  of  atate  in  the  Airce.  and  that  by  whael 
LGonidaa,  after  bein«  carriwl  on  to  execution.  J"  *  A""**^ 
matches  a  swoni  fVom  one  of  the  guarda.pioelaimshinMc^TMfal 
ful  king,  and,  without  more  ceremony,  dapMea  Ukavowerfiu  im 
jcaioua  usurper,  who  had  sentenced  him  to  death. 

J  Spence's  "  Anecdotes/*  quoted  by  Mr.  MaJono,  vol.  1.  p.  lo» 

n  "  I  answered  not  the  '  Rehearsal,'  becaufie  1  knew  thp  autfai 
sal  to  himself  when  ha  drew  the  racturo.  aud  waa  the  very  Ba^i 
of  his  own  farce  ;  liecausc  also  1  knew,  Uiat  my  betters  werej 
eonoemed  than  I  was  in  thatsaliie ;  and.  lastly,  because  Mj. 

and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  main  pillara  of  it,  were  two  such  ian_ 

iiiff  aentlemcn  in  tln-ir  conversation,  that  1  could  liken  tiwna 
nothinf  but  to  their  own  relations,  thoae  noble  cbaraeteni  of  tm 
of  wit  nnd  pleasure  about  Uio  town.'*— DedicatUm  to  Jtsver^ 
\o\.  XIII.  p.  10. 

§  The  pains  which  Dryden  bestowed  on  the  chancter  of  Zam 
and  the  esteem  in  which  Ite  hold  it,  is  evident  from  Ida  quoting 
ns  the  mtb^tcrpiocr  of  lils  own  satire.  "  The  character  of  Ziw 
in  my  '  Ab«iif)m.'  is.  in  my  opinion,  worlh  the  whole  poem  :  |t 
not  bloody,  Imt  it  is  ridieuKNJS  enough  ;  and  he,  for  whom  it  ^« 
intended,  was  ton  witty  to  resent  it  as  an  injury.  If  1  had  imifc 
I  mt{;lit  have  sufibroil  (or  it  Jiutly ;  b<it  I  managed  my  ovra  vr«i 
niort>  lianpily,  |)crha(M  more  dcxtcrouf  ly.  I  avoided  the  mention 
great  crmM?s.  and  applied  myself  to  the  rcprasenting  of  bHml  aa^S 
and  little  e.xtre%'fl(nincics;  towlilch,thewittier  a  man  ia,be  ia  c«i 
rully  the  more  obno.\ioiuu  It  succeeded  aa  I  wished;  diairst  ^^ 
KMtnd.  and  he  waa  laughed  at  in  Ua  turn,  who  began  the  uolif^'* 
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UteaUon ;  aait  it  is  ftt  least  posaible^  that  Drydeii  ori- 
mally  intendecl  h  for  the  subject  of  a  proper  heroic 
|M7,  but,  startled  at  the  effect  of  Buckingham's  sa- 
tire, hastiljr  added  to  it  some  comic  scenes,  either 
tying  by  mm,  or  composed  on  purpose.  The  higher, 
or  tragic  plot,  is,  not  poly  grossly  inartificial  and  im- 
probable, but  its  incidents  are  so  perplexed  and  ob- 
scure, that  it  would  have  required  much  more  action 
to  detail  them  intelligibly.  Even  the  language  has 
an  abridged  appearance,  and  favours  the  idea,  that 
Ae  tragic  intngue  was  to  have  been  extended  into 
a  proper  heroic  olay,  instead  of  occupyin^^  a  spare 
eomer  in  a  comoay.  But  to  make  atnends,  the  comic 
scenes  are  executed  with  spirit,  and  in  a  style  resem- 
bling those  in  the  "Maiden  Queen."*  They  con- 
tained much  witty  and  fashionable  raillery ;  and  the 
character  of  Melantha  is  pronounced  by  Cibber,  to 
exhibit  the  most  complete  system  of  female  foppery 
that  could  posaibly  oe  crowded  into  the  tortured 
ft>nn  of  a  fine  lady.  It  was  admirably  acted  by  Mrs. 
Monfbrt,  afterwards  Mrs.  Verbruggen.  The  piece 
dzB^sopported  was  eminenUy  successful ;  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  the  King's  Company,  who 
were  then  in  distressful  circumstances.  Their  house 
m  Drary-Lanehad  been  destroyed  by  fire,  after  which 
disaster  they  were  compelled  to  occupy  the  old  the- 
atre in  Lincoln' s-Inn  Fields^  lately  deserted  by  the 
riTal  company,  for  a  splendid  one  in  Dorset  Gar- 
dens. From  a  prologue,  which  our  author  furnished, 
to  bo  ffpoken  at  the  opening  of  this  house  of  refuge, 
it  wooia  seenL  that  even  the  scenes  and  properties 
of  the  actors  had  been  furnished  bjr  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  nobility .t  Perhaps  their  present  redu* 
eed  situation  was  an  additional  reason  with  Dryden 
fiir  turning  his  attention  to  comedy,  which  required 
less  ^lendonr  of  exhibition  and  decoration  than  the 
heroic  plays. 

**  Marriage  A-la-Mode"  was  inscribed  to  Wilmot, 
Bail  of  Rochester,  in  strains  of  adulation  not  very 
bonoorable  to  the  dedicator.  But  as  he  expresses 
his  gratitude  for  Rochester's  care,  not  only  of  his 
repotadon,  but  of  his  fortune ;  for  his  solicitude  to 
overcome  the  fatal  modesty  of  poets,  which  leads 
them  to  prefer  want  to  importunity ;  and,  finally, 
fer  the  good  efiects  of  his  mediation  in  all  his  con- 
eons  at  conrts  it  may  be  supposed  some  recent 
taeih,  periiaps  an  active  share  in  procuring  the 
^ppotntment  of  poet-laureate,  had  warmed  theheart 
flB  the  aochoT  towards  the  patron.  The  dedication 
VIS  well  received,  and  the  compliment  handsomely 
ackuwledgcd,  as  we  learn  by  a  letter  from  Dryden 
toRo«^Mter,  where  he  says,  that  the  shame  of  be* 
tag  so  much  overpaid  for  an  ill  dedication,  made  him 
alm«st  fro^nt  of  his  address.  But  he  had  shortly 
afierwanu  rather  more  substantial  reasons  for  re- 
gmning  his  choice  of  a  patron. 

The  same  eaose  for  abstaining  from  tra^c  com- 
position still  remaining  in  force,  Dryden,  in  1672, 
Woogbt  forward  a  comedy,  called  "^The  Assigna- 
tion, or  LoFe  in  a  Nunnery."  The  plot  was  after 
die  Spanish  model.  The  author  seems  to  have  ap- 
mfaemkdL  and  experienced,  some  opposition,  on 
tnount  of  lus  second  name;  and  although  he  de- 
ineates.  in  the  epUogue,  the  idea  of  its  heme  a  par- 
tfjAxTt  or  written  to  gratify  the  puritans  with  satire 
it  the  expense  of  the  cathoUcs  ;i  yet  he  complains, 

of  caiber'f  moods  of  Alteration,  ho  combioed  .the 
of  tlsese  two  pU)«  into  a  comedf  ootlUed.  "  The 


*  *  7oa  aie  ciHuie«d  too.  and  your  pretence  to  we 
total  a  naUer  IMAM  ftv  driTity ; 
Vaor  «»n  iwmiaiuoa  (Uxnirii  out  oar  feaila. 

roa,  Ike  baxvkn,  make  jourselve*  the  ffuetta." 

VoL  X.  p.  819. 

have  expected,  fVom  our  Ulla  to-day. 


Ti»  fifti  *  »atir«  in  our  poct'a  play. 
l%e  xe«lous  roate  from  ColeTnnn-Rtreetdta  run, 
To  ere  tbe  atory  of  the  Friar  and  Nun ; 
Or  tales,  yet  more  ridi^Ioin  to  hear, 
TJBiicfa'd  vr  their  vicar  of  ten  pound*  a-yeor,— 
Of  ?hm9,  who  did  a*aiqrt  tomptaUon  pray, 
fa<y  ^tjfitj^djnr  laid  on  thf*  plim^ant  way: 
grtitet.  to  plea^ie  tho  tnaNcn  of  the  town. 

SmeC  Boanld  in  some  close  cell  have  thoi 
»  ateter.  plftTtns  at  content  alone : 
tfan-  €&f  hope ;  the  other  side  did  fear ; 
IMbotn.  T0itaeo.aiika  arc  cozv^'d  here.'* 
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in  the  dedicatbn,  of  tho  number  of  it«  enflpUM,  who 
came  prepared  to  damn  it  on  account  of  the  title. 
The  Duke  of  York,  having  just  made  public  pro* 
fession  of  the  Rom  ah  faith,  any  reflections  upon  it 
were  doubtless  watched  with  a  jealous  eye.  But. 
though  guiltless  in  this  respect,  the  "  Assignation" 
had  worse  faults.  The  plot  is  but  indifierentlv  con- 
ducted, and  was  neither  enlivened  with  gaydiaJogue^ 
nor  with  striking  character :  the  play,  accordingly, 
proved  unsuccessful  in  the  representation.  Yet  al- 
though upon  reading  the  "  Assigiiation,"  we  cannot 
greatly  wonder  at  this  failure,  still,  considering  the 
plays  which  succeeded  about  the  same  time,  we  may 
be  disposed  to  admit  that  the  weight  of  a  party  was 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  its  reception.  Buck- 
inghanv  who  shortlv  afterwards  published  a  revised 
edition  of  the  "  B^hearsaU"  failed  not  to  ridiculs 
the  absurd  and  coarse  trick,  by  which  the  enamour- 
ed prince  prevents  his  father  Irom  discovering  the 
domino  of  his  mistress,  which  had  been  left  m  his 
apartmentll  And  Dryden*s  rivals  and  enemies,  now 
a  nimierous  body,  hailed,  with  malicious  glee,  an 
event,  which  seemed  to  fortell  the  decay  of  his 
popularity. 

The  "Asmgnation''  was  published  in  1673,  and  in- 
scribed, by  Drydeii,  to  his  much  honoured  friend  Sir 
Charles  Sedley.  There  are  some  acrimonious  pas- 
sages in  this  dedication,  referring  to  the  controver- 
sies in  which  the  author  had  been  engaged ;  and, 
obscure  as  these  have  become,  it  is  the  biographer't 
duty  to  detail  and  illustrate  them. 
^  It  cannot,  be  supposed,  that  the  authors  of  tho 
time  saw  with  indifterence  Dryden' s  rapid  success, 
and  the  measures  which  he  had  taken,  by  his  critical 
essays,  to  guide  the  public  attention,  and  to  fix  it 
upon  himself  and  tho  heroic  plays,  in  which  he  felt 
his  full  superiority.  But  no  writer  of  the  time  could 
ho^c  to  be  listened  to  by  the  public,  if  he  entered  a 
claim  of  personal  competition  against  a  poet  so  cele- 
brated. The  defence  of  the  ancient  poets  afforded 
a  less  presumptuous  and  more  favourable  pretext 
for  taking  the  field,  and  for  assailing  Dryden's  wri- 
tings, and  avenging  the  slight  notice  he  had  accoid- 
ed  t9  his  contemporaries,  under  the  colour  of  de- 
fending the  ancients  against  his  criticism.  The 
"  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy"  afibrded  a  pretence 
for  commencing  this  sort  of  warfare.  In  that  pieces 
Dryden  had  pointed  out  the  faults  of  Shakespeare, 
Jonson,  and  Fletcher,  with  l^s  ceremony  than 
the  height  of  their  established  reputation  appeared 
to  demand  from  a  young  author.  But  the  precedence 
which  he  undauntedlyclaimed  for  the  heroic  drama, 
and,  more  generally,  the  superiority  of  the  plays  or 
Dryden' s  own  age,  whether  tragic  or  comic,  over 
those  of  the  earlier  part  of  the, seventeenth  centtuy, 
was  asserted,  and  not  only  distinctly,  but  irreverent- 
ly, in  the  epilogue  to  the  "  Conquest  of  Granada  :** 

"  They,  trho  hare  best  micceefled  on  the  atafe, 
Have  itill  oontbnn'd  their  veniiu  to  their  age, 
Thua  Jonton  did  mecbanio  humour  show, 
Wlien  men  were  dull}  and  convenation  low. 
Then  comedy  was  faakless,  but  'twaa  ooanw  i 
Cobb'i  tankaid  waa  a  jest,  and  Otter*!  hone. 
And.  aa  their  comedy,  their  love  waa  mean 
Ezoept,  by  chance,  in  lome  one  labonr'd  acene» 
Whicn  must  atone  for  an  ill-written  play, 
They  roae,  but  at  their  hcicht  eould  eeldom  star. 
Fame  dien  was  cheap,  and  tho  fint  comer  tpea ; 
And  they  have  kept  it  sinoei  by  beins  dead. 
But.  were  they  now  to  write,  when  critici  weigh 
Each  line,  and  every  word  throurhout  a  play. 
None  of  them,  no,  not  Jonaon  in  nis  height, 
Could  ipaM,  without  allowing  grains  fiv  weight 
Think  it  not  envy,  that  these  truths  are  told :   » 
Ouz  poet's  notomalicioas,  though  he's  bold. 

I  "  Bayea.  I  remember  once,  in  a  play  of  mtno>  I  set  offa  eesMk 
i'gad.  beyond  expectation,  only  with  a  petticoat  and  the  beOy-adhs . 

;Sm<rA.  Pray,howwas  thaU  sir? 

Bayes.  Why.  sir,  I  contrived  a  petticoat  to  be  bron^t  in  imon  a 
chair,  (nobody  know  how,)  into  a  prince's  cbambor,  whose  fiitfasr 
was  not  to  see  it,  that  came  in  by  chance. 

Johnt.  God's-my-Iifo,  that  was  a  notable  contrivance  indeed! 

Smith.  Ay,  but,  Mr.  Bayes,  how  could  you  oontnve  the  beQy> 
ache? 

Baijes.  The  easiest  way  i'tho  world,  i'gad :  I'll  tell  you  how  1 1 
made  the  prnico  sit  down  upon  the  petticoat,  no  more  than  ao^ 
and  protended  to  his  fkther  that  he  bad  just  then  got  the  bell|^ 
ache ;  whereupon  his  father  w^ent  out  to  call  a  physician,  mad  Hi 
man  ran  away  with  the  petticoat."— £«ftaerai/l 
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Bn,  DjF -tMr  amin;  to  •x4os«  tte  dwn. 
If  wva  an)  bpQour  notftr  mn  hiftier  ntised, 
'jtli  not  this  poot,  but  the  af9  u  praised 
wit's  now  ■rmed  to  a  mote  high  desree ; 
Oar  native  luiKuafe  more  refined  and  flee. 
Our  mitts  And  oui;  meo-now  wptAk  more  wi( 
lo  ooavenertion,  thao  those  poett  MniL 
llien.  one  of  these  is,  consetiuenlly.  true ; 
That  what  this  poet  writes  C4»nes  short  of  roa. 
And  imRates  yoa  iU,  (whibh  most  b6  fean,) 
Or  else  hifl  writiof  is  not  woisq  Uwn  Uyeirs. 
Yet,  though  youjudjse,  (oa  sure  the  catics  will,) 
That  some  befbre  him  writ  with  (reater  skill, 
In  this  one  ptaise  he  has  their  fknue  surpast. 
To  pleue  an  age  moiefaUant  than  the  laat*' 

Tbe  daring  doctrine  laid  down  m  these  obnoxious 
lines,  OUT  author  ventured  to  maintain,  in  What  he 
has  termed  a  "  Defence  of  the  Epilogue,  or  an  Es- 
«ay  on  the  Dramatic  Poetry  of  the  last  age."  It  is 
subjoined  to  the  "  Conquest  of  Grnnada;"  and,  as 
that  play  was  not  printed  till  after  the  "  Rehearsal," 
rt  serves  to  show  how  little  Dryden's  opinions  were 
altered,  or  his  tone  lowered,  by  the  success  of  that 
witty  satire.  It  iwas  necessary,  he  says,  either  not 
to  print  the  bold  epilogue,  which  we  have  quoted, 
or  to  show  that  he  could  defend  it.  He  censures 
decidedly  the  antiquated  language,  irre^ulnr  plots, 
atnd  anachronisms  of  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher; 
but  his  main  strength  seems  directed  against  Jon- 
son.  From  his  works  he  selects  several  instances 
of  harsh,  inelegant,  and  even  inaccurate  diction.  In 
describing  manners,  he  claims  for  the  modern  wri- 
ters a  decided  suprporitv  over  the  poets  of  the  ear- 
lier age,  when  there  was  less  gallantry,  and  when  the 
authors  were  not  admitted  to  the  best  eociety.  The 
manners  of  their  low,  or  Dutch  school  of  comedy,  in 
which  Jonson  led  the  way,  by  hia  "  13artholonit\v 
Fair,"  and  similar  pieces,  are  noticed  and  censured, 
as  unfit  for  a  polish(  d  audience.  The  characters  in 
what  may  be  fernn;d  genteel  comedy  are  reviewed, 
ncted  to  the  Tru«!wit  of  Jon f 


and  rcstn^ 


Fon's  *' Silent 


Woman,"  the  Mcrcutio  of  Shakc^Tcarc,^nd  Fletch- 
er's Don  John  in  the  "Chances."  F.ven  this  lost 
celebrated  character,  he  observes,  is  better  carried 
on  in  the  modern  alteration  of  the  play,  than  in 
Fletcher's  original^  a  singular  instance  of  Dryden's 
liberality  of  criticism,  since  the  alteration  of  tlie 
"Chances"  was  made  by  that  very  Duke  of  Buck- 
mgham,  from  whom  be  had  just  received  a  bitter 
and  personal  offence.  Dryden  proceeds  to  contend, 
that  the  li\'ing  poele,  from  the  example  of  a  gallant 
king  and  sprigbtly  court,  have  learnc'd^  in  their  come- 
dies, a  tone  of  li^ht  discourse  and  radlery,  in  which 
the  solidity  of  English  sense  is  blended  with  the 
air  and  gaictv  of  their  French  neighbours ;  in  short, 
that  those  who  call  Jonson's  the  golden  age  of  po- 
etry, have  only  this  reason,  that  the  audience  were 
then  content  with  acorns,  because  they  knew  not 
the  use  of  bread.  In  all  this  criticism  there  was 
much  undeniable  truth;  but, sufficient  weight  was 
not  given  to  the  excellencies  of  the  old  school, 
while  their  faults  were  ostentatiously  and  invidi- 
ously enumerated.  It  would  seem  that  Dryden, 
Esrhaps  from  the  rigour  of  a  puritanical  education, 
ad  not  studied  the  ancient  dramatic  models  in  his 
irouth,  and  had  only  befi^im  to  read  them  with  atten- 
tion when  it  was  his  object  rather  to  depreciate  than 
to  emulate  them.  But  the  time  came  when  he  did 
due  homsu^e  to  their  genius. 

Meanwmle,  this  avowed  preference  of  his  own 
period  excited  the  resentment  of  the  older  critics, 
who  had  looked  up  to  the  era  of  Shakespeare  as  the 
golden  age  of  poetry ;  and  no  loss  ^at  of  the  play- 
wrights of  his  own  standing,  who  pretended  to  dis- 
cover, that  Dryden  designed  to  establish  less  the 
r^utation  of  his  age,  than  of  himaelf  indivklually, 
upon  the  ruined  fame  of  the  ancient  poets.  They 
Complained,  that,  as  the  wild  bull  in  the  Vivaram-* 
bla  of  Granada,     • 

"monarch-like  he  ranged  the  listed  field, 

And  some  ho  trampled  doMD,  and  some  he  kill'd." 

M4l>yi  therefore,  advancing  under  pretence  of  vin- 
dicating the  fame  of  the  anciems,  gratified  their 
ipleen  by  attacking  that  of  Dryden,  and  sjrove  less 
to  combat  his  criticisms,  than  to  criticise  his  produc- 


dotis*    Wc  ^hair  haV^  too  flreni^ht  obcaMon  to 
obtKarve,  that  there  was,  duriBg.tlie  veign  oi  Charlei 
II.,  a  semi-barbarous  vimlence  of  controversy,  even 
upon  abstract  points  of  Hterdture,  which  would  be 
now  thought  injudicious  and  unfair,  even  by  the 
newspajper  advocates  of  contending  factiohs.    A 
critic  ot  that  time  never  deemed  he  had  so  effectu- 
ally refuted  the  reasoning  of  his  adversarjr,  as  when 
he  had  said  something  disrespectful  of  his  talents, 
person,  or  moral  character.    Thus,  literary  contest 
was  emhittercd  by  personal  hatred,  and  truth  wa* 
so  fn  from  being  the  object  of  the  combatants,  that 
even  victory  was  tasteless  unless  obtained  by  the 
disgrace  and  degradation  of  the  antagonist    This 
reflection  may  serve  to  introduce  a  snort  detail  of 
the  abusive  controversies  in  which  it  was  Drydea'f 
lot  to  be  engaged- 
One  of  those,  who  most  fiercely  attacked  onr  aur 
thor's  sjAteni  and  opinions,  was  jyfatthow  Cliffordj 
already  mentioned  as  engaged  in  the  "RehearsaJiT* 
At  what  precise  time  he  began  his  "Notes  imon  Dry* 
den's  Poems,  in  Four  Letters^'*  or  how  they  were 
originally  published,  is  uncertain.    The  last  of  the 
letters  is  dated  from  the  Charter- Ho  use.  1st  Jxil^ 
1672,  and  is  signed  with  his  name:  prooably  th« 
others  were  writ  ten  shortly  before.   The  only  edition 
now  known  was  printed  along  with  some    Rt-flec* 
tions  on  the  Hind  and  Panther,  by  another  Harvd," 
(Tom  Brown,)  in  1687.    If  these  letters  were  not 
actually  printed  in  1G72,  they  werenrobibly  succes- 
sively made  puldic  by  transcrijjts  handed  about  in 
the  cofTee-hoiiseB,  which  was  then  the  usual  mods 
of  circulatiii^  lampoons  and  pieces  of  siuire.     Al- 
though Cliflord  was  cs-l(fnicd  a  man  of  wit  and  a 
scholar,  his  style  is  i"udc,  coarse,  and  un gentleman* 
like,  and  rlie  ciitiripni  is  chi<>fly  verbal.    In  the  notjs 
tlie  rfadi  r  may  luTiise  an  ample  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  wit,  or  leather  banter,  cmploj'ed  by  this  fa- 
cetious p«T«on.*    The  letters  were  written  succes* 
sivoly,  at  diflcrcnt  period*:;  for  Clifford,  in  the  last. 
complains,  that  he  cannot  extort  an  answer;  and 
therefore  scrins  to  conceive,  that  his  argun^cnls  are 
unanswerable. 

There  were  Fcveral  other  pamphlets,  and  fugitive 
piece?,  publiwshcd  against  Dryden  at  the  same  tijxie. 

*  "  To  bcfrin  with  jour  charactw  of  Aliuoitizor.  y^-inch  yoa  Riramv 
to  have  tak(ai  from  the  Achilles  in  Iloiiicr ;  pray  Iicir  wIiotFaniiA* 
mis  Strr\dtisa).« of siiph  talkers'  a."  Mr  Drjdrn  ;  Rfdne itofeo,  cnjf^ 
vidto  homiri^x  ah  Jlmnrri  viriutihua  ntrenue  decfrntrnT*^,  v^ 
quid  vrro  itrepnit  vitil,  id  ovide  arripieutea.  But  1  mifiJit  KeiM 
spaTi.nl  this  qiiotatioii.  and  run  your  oyowing  ;  for  (his  ciiarM^tcir 
inifrht  as  ucll  have  boon  oom^wtd  from  some  of  the  stxiita  ii| 
Bedlam,  or  any  of  j-our  own  hair  brained  coxcomlMs.  wliirh  ybtt 
call  berora.  and  iierMtis  of  honour.  I  remember  just  Kuch  act.^ 
other  fuming  Acbilles  in  Shakcspoare,  ono  Ancient  PistoJ,  wibotn 
be  avows  to  b«  a  man  of  so  tiery  a  tcmprj,  and  so  impihtiQat'  cmT 
an  injury,  even  fmm  Sir  John  Palstnff,  his  raptain  and  a  kQlcaf^ 
that  he  not  only  (Urtobeyed  bis  commands  about  cariyinfr  a  lecra* 
to  Mn.  Pa^,  bat  returned  him  an  antwer  as  tidl  of  cantumeiy. 
and  in  aa  opprobrious  teraia.  as  be  eould  inaafinc  i 

'  Let  Tulturen  eripc  th$  ffuta,  for  pourd  and  FuUtin  iMiMak 
And  bich  iuid  low  beeuiles  tlie  rich  and  iKior. 
Tester  I'll  have  in  nouch,  when  Ibou  shalt  lack, 
Base  Phrrgian  Turk/  Sic, 

"  LetVi  nee  e'er  an  Abencerrago  fly  a  hjgber  pitch.  Take  hbn  «| 
another  Ulm,  quantiUDC  with  conwral  Nym,  an  old  2Serri : 
dinerence  arose  about  mine  hoaCoM  Quickly,  (for  I  would  nt^t 
a  ru«h  for  a  man  unlesa  be  be  particular  m  maften  of  Hum 
mcnt ;)  they  bntb  afanod  at  her  body,  but  Abcneeirago 
defies  nw  nvad  in  tJieae  words  i 

'  F^tch  from  the  npwderinf- tub  of  infamj 
TMt  la«M'kite  of  Gresatd^s  kind, 

Doll  Tettrsbeet,  fthebr  name,  and  herespouie:  I  hare  and  1  will  ] 
The  quondam  Quickly  for  the  only  she. 
And  pauca.' 

"There's enough.  Does  nottfahqaotatjooaound  oa-w^llAa  f^ 
"  But  the  ibnr  aona  of  Amman,  the  three  bold  BMchnnks.  thi 
four  London  Prentices,  Tameriain,  the  Scythian  Shephe«d»  IV1u]« 
asses,  Amurath.  and  Bajazet.  or  any  raging  Turknt  the  Red-Hiii 
and  Fortune,  might  as  well  hove  bwn  ucgod  by  row  as  a  paiien 
of  your  Almanzor,  as  the  AcbinOii  in  Homer ;  but  then  our  laMreati 
had  not  pasiicd  for  so  learned  a  man  as  lio  desires  bis  un]<jamc 
admirers  dhould  esteem  liiai. 

"  But  I  am  strangely  mistaken,  i^  I  have  not  seen  this  v^>r 
AJmanzor of  your's  in  somo  disguise  about  tliis  town,  imd  pm  ssiai 
under  another  namo.  Pritliee  tell  nie  true.  w;as  not  this  mdf-ra. 
once  the  Indian  Em|)eror,  and.  at  anoUier  time,  did  be  nai  co. 
Idmself  Maximinc?  Was  not  L:i-ndaraxa  once  called  Atjiit'ria., 
mean  under  AJontczuma,  the  Indian  Emperor?  1  proteitt  ami  v<v« 
they  ore  either  the  same,  or  so  alike,  that  I  can' t  for  iny  lt«>]^ 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  You  are,  thercforo,  a  afra^nM; 
unconsrionahte  thief,  tliat  art  uot  confont  to  steal  fnu)  others  ,  Im 
do'tt  rob  thy  poor  wretched  self  too." 
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Uyt^  OF  JOBN  i^ETraii. 


One  of  them,  Mtided  **  Tile  Ceafore  of  the  Rou,  on 
K.  Brydeo^Cofiauest  of  Gtuntda,**  wis  pnntM  at 
raferd  in  1673.  Thw  was  foHowed  by  a  similar 
pieee,  entitled  *'  A  Description  of  the  Academy  of 
Athenian  Virtuosi,  with  a  Discourse  held  there  in 
Tindication  of  Mr.  Dr^den^s  Conquest  of  Granada 
i^aiAsi  the  Author  ot  the  Censure  of  the  Rota." 
And  a  third,  called  ''  A  Friendhr  Vindication  of  Mr. 
Dryden  from  the  Author  of  the  Censure  of  (he  Rota," 
was  printed  at  Cambridge.  All  these  appeared  pre- 
fioos  to  the  publication  of  the ''  Assignation."  The 
first,  as  Wood  informs  u&  was  written  byHichard 
Lei^  educated  at  Queen  s  College^  Oxford,  where 
be  entered  in  1G65,  and  was  probably  resident  wheu 
this  piece  was  there  published.  He  was  afterwards 
apiayct  in  the  Duke  s  Company,  but  must  be  care^ 
fuly  disunguished  from  the  celebrated  comedian  of 
tbe  same  name.  It  seems  likely  that  he  wrote  also 
the  second  tract,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  first. 
Both  are  in  a  frothv,  flippant  stjle  of  raillery,  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  a  specimen  in  the  note.* 
Tite  Cambridge  Vindication  seems  to  have  been 
written  by  a  different  hand,  though  in  the  same 
Ciste.  It  is  singular  in  bringing  a  charge  against 
oor  anthor,  which  has  been  urged  by  no  other  anta- 
epnist ;  for  he  is  there  upbraioed  with  exhibiting  in 
ms  comedos  the  persons  and  follies  of  living  cbar- 
acier^t 

The  firiepds  and  admirers  of  Dryden  did  not  see 
with  indimrence  these  attacks  upon  his  reputation: 
for  he  coo^ratnlatest  himself  upon  haviiig  found 
defenders,  even  among  strangers,  alluding  probably 
to  a  tract  bv  Mr.  Charles  Blount,  entitled.  "Mr. 
Diydjen  Vindicated,  in  answer  to  the  Friendly  Vin- 
^atma  of  Mr.  Dryden,  with  Reflections  on  the 
Bota.**  This  piece  is  written  with  all  the  honest 
eiitlnisiafim  of  youth  in  defence  of  that  genius, 
which  has  excited  its  admiration.  In  his  address 
to  Sedley,  Dryd^  notices  these  Stacks  upon  him 
with  t  supreme  d^ree  of  con  tempt.  II    In  other  re- 

*  "Amamp^  avTetai  other  late  ox«s9cba  of  thi  AthcniMi  yIt' 
aw  m.  ike  Ca&e-Academy,  iiMtitutatl  by  ApolJo  ^r  theadvmnco- 
oTCSaeCte  Philosophj,  Mercury's  Ditiipalli,  Sec.,  this  daj 
■MlvAdcen  up  m  the  exaouiMtion  of  the  'Conquest  of 
A.  foatkunui,  on  tho  rtadlnf  of  the  Aral  part,  ana 
m  tiwdsftcripckw  or  the  bull-baitin«,  said,  that  Afaiaamf't 
at  the  miii  waa  acoordiof  to  tho  •taadaid  of  the  Greek 
«to.  aa  Mr    Drrden  hfn  IcamctJly  otaerved,  (Euay  of 
Poear.)  were  great  beef-eateri.    And  vrhy  might  not 
■a  waU  MM  AjaXt  or  Doq  QuixoCei  worry  mutton,  or  take 
the  tfamat.  ainee  the  auiaor  had  ekewharc  explained 
far  teDiiur  us  the  herooa  were  more  noble  boaxta  of  prey. 
pMfle  to  ma  '  Conqncat  of  Qranada,'  dutingtdiihlna  th^m 
and  tame  ;  and  in  his  play  we  hav<e  AJmanTor  tnakmf 
I,  and  trighdnt  hU  keeper,  broke  kwso.  and  tearing  thoae 
M  raclaim  fata  ncp*    To  thta  he  added,  that  hia  bulls 
har  hao— ■  ••  ^K  m  Jaa  own  baroas  auipaBsed  his 
tlfte  champion  ball  was  divested  of  flash  and  blood, 
■uoortal  by  the  poet,  and  bellowed  after  death ;  that 
JB  faaUaeemed  faicer  than  the  true,  a^id  the  dead  bel* 
^1  hi  mas  TTiTrr  loaded  Ihan  the  living :  eonctuding  with  a 
torikt^S  Mr.  DiMSn  had  dw  good  luck  to  have  varied  that  old 
Mr  Dnnnatie  Quay : 

fHtdUt  inter  atfmina  potetmf 
inter  earml$uipo9eo; 


m 


Ufa  tb»  ftont  of  Ms  play,  instead  of 


,     '  rerum  mM  naaetiur  ordo, 

Magtta  cpue  fnoveo.** 

Oeiuure  ofttiB  Retih  p.  I. 

*  "Btt,  hwerer.  if  he  were  taken  for  no  good  comfo  poet,  or 

^' '  m  had  fbimd  a  way  of  much  easier  Jicenae.  (though  miipro 

in  die  •nwe  cr  aoBM.)  which  was.  not  only  to  Kbel 


^.  hot  to  le^reaent  them  on  the  stago  ifo.    lliat  to 

fmmc  he  made  naa  obaervations  of  men.  their  words  aoq 

wffh  so  little  diacutae,  thnt  many  beheld  themselves  aeteq 

"  Brown ;  yet.  after  all,  vrere  un  williag  to  beHere,  that 

bath  cood  eemedy.  and  no  loaa  good  roaoaers."— 

\iemttan  pfMr.  Dryden,  p.  8. 

ito  tJie  "Assignation." 

«^dwr  oonfinea  mmself  to  two  pamphlets,  or,  more 

Jbaaftaethreeaa  written  by  only  two  authors.  Leig^ 

the  "  coDtemptible  pedant,"  and  the  Sir  Paalidiaus 

The  Cambridge  author,  who  imitated  his  style, 

the  Deril^atkin  ^-"As  for  tho  errors  they  pretend 


Qx^rd. 


'  oT  ti 

e/l  coukl  eaajUy  ihow  them  that  the  greatest  jjart  of 

itiea  ;  unQ  lor  the  rest.  1  ooajd  recriniinate  upon  the 

oar  na.lion,  if  1  eoaki  resolve  to  accuse  another  of 

rhasn  at  the  same  time  I  admire  for  greater  excel- 

I  fawe  neither  ooDceromenl  enough  upon  me  to  write , 

defbnoo.  neither  will  I  gratify  the  ainbttioa  of 

_i]«0,  who  deaire  notfing  more  than  to  be 

O0t  wanted  trfendi,  even  amongst  stiangBa. 

inowstiwgiytliuaiByocwtiinptflitopMant 


ap0ctf,  th«  dedkmite  it  ar»m  witk  thfl  Myriifeiil^ 
ferance  of  one  accusconiad  to  the  heat  mtmtm, 
towards  the  authority  of  tho«e  who  pceOTimed  U 
judge  of  modern  manners,  without  h«vii«  aeceii 
to  see. those  of  the  higher  circles.  The  nictM* 
which  It  draws  of  the  eleRaqce  of  the  oonviviai  par- 
ties of  the  wits  in  that  gay  time,  has  been  quoted  a 
few  pages  higher. 

I  know  not  if  it  be  here  worth  while  to  mention  a 
petty  warfare  between  Dryden  and  Edward  Rarea** 
croa,!  an  unworthy  scribbler,  who  wrote  ^aya,  or 
rather  altered  those  of  Shakespeare,  and  imitatad 
those  of  MoUere.  This  person,  whether  from  a  feud 
which  naturally  subsisteci  between  the tworival  thea- 
tres, or  from  envy  and  dislike  to  Dryden  peraonally, 
chose.m  the  prologue  to  the  Citizen  turned  (Gentle- 
man,'' acted  at  tlie  Duke's  house  in  1672, to  lerei soma 
sneers  at  the  heroic  drama,  which  affected  particu 
larly  the  "  Conquest  of  Granada,"  then  acting  wUb 
great  applauscTT  Ravenscroft's  play,  which  is  m 
bald  translation  from  the  *'  Bourgeois GeniiUumuH^* 
of  Moliere,  was  successful,  chieny  OMrinc  to  the  bor-^ 
lesque  procession  of  Turks  emplo)n»d  to  dhb  ^ 
Citizen  %  Mamamouehi,  or  Paladin.  Dryden,  with 
more  indignation  than  the  occasion  warranted,  re* 
torted^in  the  prologue  to  the  "  Assignation,"  bytlM 
foUowmg  attack  on  RavoMOcoft's  jainoa  and«iil» 
foonerys       ^ 

"  Vou  must  have  Mamamooehi,  such  a  fop 

Aa  wogM  aopear  a  aooaster  in  a  shop ; 

He'll  fUl  your  oit  and  bmes  to  the  brim, 

Where,  ramm  d  in  crowds,  you  see  younalviB  in  fate. 

Sore  there's  some  spell,  our  poet  never  kkiew, 

In  BiMibabUah  de,  and  Ch*i,  chu,  ehu; 

But  itarehakah  eehem  moat  did  touch  you ; 

Hiat  \Mt  Oh  how  we  love  the  Mamamouehi  I 

Gnmace  and  h9^bit  sent  you  pleased  away  ; 

Yo«  damn'd  thb  poet,  and  cried  up  the  play." 

About  this  time,  too,  the  actresses  in  the  King** 
theatre,  to  vary  the  amusements  of  the  house,  re- 
presented "  Marriage  A-la-Mode"  in  men's  dresses. 
The  prologue  and  epilogue  were  furnished  by  Dry- 
den; and  in  the  latter,  mentioning  the  proja^ted 
union  of  the  theatres,— 


-"  on  the  worpf  n  most  devoutly  swear. 


Each  would  be  rather  a  poor  actrens  horo, 
Tlian  to  be  made  a  Mamamouehi  there." 

Ravenscroft,  thus  satiriead,  did  not  fail  to  asnilt 
in  the  bad  success  of  the  ^' Assignadon,  and^sela- 
brated  his  triamph  in  some  lines  of  a  prolone  to 
the  "  Careless  Lovers,*'  which  was  acted  in  toe  va- 
cation succeeding  the  ill  fate  of  Dryden'a  play. 
They  are  thrown  into  the  note,  that  the  reader  may 
judge  how  very  unworthy  this  scribbler  was  of  thfs 
slightest  notice  from  the  pen  of  Dryden.**  And  wii 
this  Tt  Deum^  on  the  part  of  Ravenscroft,  ended  a 
petty  controversy,  which  gives  him  his  only  title 
to  be  named  in  the  liia  of  an  English  classic 

could  attack  me :  for  the  other,  he  is  only  like  Pungoao  in  the  i 
who  R>Howa  the  fhshion  at  a  distance;  and  adores  tte  Fastk 
Brisk  of  Oxford.  You  can  bear  me  witneas,  that  I  ha)ve  not 
sideration  enough  (or  either  of  them  to  be  angry :  lot  Mtavius  aad 
Baritts  admire  each  other ;  I  wish  to  be  hatea  by  tlicm  ana  twit 
fellowB,  by  the  same  reason  for  which  f  desire  to  bs  loved  by  yoa.** 
—DedioatUm  to  the  Ateignatitnu  vol.  IV.  p.  vu. 

f  A  student  of  law  in  the  Temple,  and  author  of  that  notable 
alteration  of  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  mentioned  in  the  commentaiMe 
OD  Shakespeare.  Besides  the '  Citizen  turned  GentfemanTnie 
wrote  the  "  Caralesa  Lovers,"  "  Scaramouch,  a  Philosopher,'*  die 
"  WraiigW  Lovers,"  "  Edgar  and  Alfreda,"  the  "  Eiurlish  Law- 
yer-," the  '^London  Cuckholds,"  distingvished  by  Gibber  aa  the 
grossest  play  that  ever  succeeded, "  Dame  Dqbson.^'  the  said  alter- 
ation of  ^'  Titus  Andronicus,"  tho  "  Canterfoary  Guests."  and  tWs 
"  luhan  HusbaDd,"-Hn  all  twelve  playa,  notone  of  whieh  haa  the 
least  merit 

T  See  the  offensive  lines  in  vol.  17.  p.  S47 

**  "  An  author  did,  to  pleaae  you,  let  his  wit  nm. 
Of  late  much  on  a  serving  noan  and  cittern ; 
And  yet,  you  would  not  like  the  serenade,— 
Nay,  and  you  damn'd  his  nuns  in  masquerade ; 
Yon  did  his  Spanish  sin^-song  too  abhor ; 
Ah !  que  locum  eon  tanto  rigor/ 
In  fine,  the  whole  by  you  so  much  was  blamed* 
To  act  their  parts,  the  player*  were  aafauaed. 
Ah,  how  severe  your  roaUoe  was  that  day  I 
To  damn,  at  once,  the  poet  and  hiaplaji 
But  why  was  your  lage  jnst  at  that  uma  abown. 
When  wdiat  the  author  writ  was  all  hit  own* 
Tin  then,  he  borrow'd  (Vom  romance,  and  did  i 
Aad  thoae  pisjra  fospd  a  lion  intolftot  Iktsw" 
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FBom  what  has  been  detailed  of  these  disputes 
..e  may  learn,  that,  even  at  this  period,  thelaurcntp's 
wreath  was  not  unminffled  with  thorns:  nnd  that 
if  Dryden  still  maintmned  his  due  ascendency  over 
the  common  band  of  authors,  it  wns  not  without 
Iwin^  occasionally  under  the  necpssity  of  desfcnd- 
ins  mto  the  arena  against  very  inferior  nntn'ronlFts. 

In  the  course  of  tncsc  controvcrsifs,  Do'drn  was 
not  idle,  though  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  bttn 
worthily  or  fortunately  employed  ;  his  muse  being 
lent  to  the  court,  who  were  at  this  time  anxious  to 
awake  the  popular  indignation  acniusi  the  Dutch. 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  English  nation,  ihnt 
their  habitual  disUke  against  their  neighbours  is 
Boon  and  easily  blown  into  animosity.  But,  although 
Dryden  choso  for  his  theme  the  horrid  massacre  of 
Amboyna,  and  fell  to  the  task  with  such  zeal,  that 
he  accorapHshed  it  in  a  month,  his  play  was  proba- 
bly of  little  service  to  the  cause  in  which  it  was 
written.  The  story  is  too  disgusting  to  produce  the 
legitimate  feelings  of  pity  and  terror,  which  tragedy 
should  excite :  the  black-hole  cf  Calcutta  would  be 
aflploa!singa  subject.  The  character  of  the  Hol- 
landers, as  there  represented,  is  too  grossly  vicious 
and  detestable  to  give  the  least  pleasure.  They  are 
neither  men,  nor  even  de\'ils;  but  a  sort  of  lubber 
fiends,  compounded  of  cruelty,  avarice,  and  brutal 
debauchery,  like  Dutch  swabbers  possessed  by  de- 
mons. But  of  this  play  the  author  has  himself  ad- 
mitted, that  the  subject  is  barren,  the  persons  low. 
and  the  writing  not  heightened  by  any  laboured 
scenes:  and,  without  attempting  to  contradict  this 
modest  description,  we  may  dismiss  the  tragedy  of 
*'  Amboyna."  It  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Cliffbrd  of 
Chudleigh,  an  active  member  of  the  cabal  admin- 
istration of  Charles  II. ;  but  who,  as  a  cathoUc, 
on  the  test  act  being  passed,  resigned  his  post  of 
lord  high  treasurer,  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 
There  is  great  reason  to  think,  that  tnis  nobleman 
had  essentially  favoured  Dryden' s  views  in  life.  On 
a  former  occasion,  he  had  termed  Lord  Clifford  a 
better  Mscenas  than  the  friend  of  Horace  ;*  and, 
m  the  present  dedication,  he  mentions  the  nume- 
rous favours  received  through  so  many  years,  as 
fbrmingone  continued  act  of  his  patron's  genero- 
sity and  goodness ;  so  that  the  excess  of  his  grati- 
tude had  led  the  poet  to  receive  those  benefits,  as 
the  Jews  received  their  law,  with  mute  wonder, 
rather  than  with  outward  and  ceremonious  accla- 
mation. These  sentiments  of  obligation  he  con- 
tinued, long  after  Lord  Cliflbrd's  death,  to  express 
in  terms  equally  glowingjt  so  that  we  may  safely 
dp  this  statesman's  memory  the  justice  to  record 
hmi  as  an  active  and  discerning  patron  of  Dryden's 
genius. 

In  the  course  of  1673,  our  author's  pen  was  en- 
gaged in  a  task,  which  may  be  safely  condemned  as 
presumptuous,  though  that  pen  was  Dryden's.  It 
was  no  other  than  that  of  new-modelling  the  "Pa- 
radise Lost"  of  Milton  into  a  dramatic  poem,  called 
the  "State  of  Innocence,  or  the  Pall  of  Man." 
The  coldness  with  which  Milton's  mighty  epic  was 
received  upon  the  first  publication  is  almost  prover- 
bial. The  character  of  the  author,  obnoxious  for 
his  share  in  the  usurped  government ;  the  turn  of 
the  language,  so  different  froni  that  of  the  a^c ;  the 
seriousness  of  a  subject,  so  discordant  with  its  live- 
ly frivolities — gave  to  the  author's  renown  the  slow- 
ness of  growth  with  the  permanency  of  the  oak. 
Milton's  merit,  however,  had  not  escaped  the  eye 
of  Dryden.t    He  was  acquainted  with  the  author, 

*  "For  my  own  part,  I,  who  am  the  least  amonf  the  poeta,  have 
rtt  the  fortune  to  be  honoured  with  the  bett  patron,  and  the  belt 
niend ;  for.  (to  omit  aome  great  penons  of  our  court ,  to  whom  f  am 
many  wajrs  oblind,  and  have  taken  care  of  mo  dnnnc  the  exiaen- 
eiee  of  a  war,)  I  have  found  a  better  Mteccnai  in  the  penon  of  mr 
Lord  Treasurer  ChfTord,  and  a  more  clonint  TilMiIlus  in  that  of 
Chariee  Bcalcv:^ Dedication  to  the  Ansttrnation,  vol.  IV.  p.  ssa 

t  In  hie  dedication  of  the  PastonilB  of  Virgil,  to  Hu«rh  Lord 
Cliffbrd,  he  taya.  '*  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  fortune,  since, 
in  the  midst  of  that  abundance.  1  could  not  have  choaen  better 
than  the  worthy  son  of  so  illustrious  a  father.  He  i«-as  the  patron 
of  my  manhood,  when  1  flourished  in  the  opinion  ef  the  world, 
raou^  with  small  advantage  to  my  fortune,  till  he  awakened  the 
vsmembrance  of  my  royal  master.  He  was  that  Pollio,  or  that 
Tai«a«  wha  tntroductd  mt  to  Ausnutvv.**— Vol  XIH.  p.  S38. 


lierhaps  even  before  tho  Restoration  ;  and  who 
doubt  Drj'deu's  power  of  feeling  the  sublimity  of  the 
"  Paradise  Lost,  even  had  he  himself  not  assured 
UP,  in  the  prefatory  ts.'^ay  to  his  own  piece,  that  he 
accounts  it  "undoubtedly,  one  of  the  greatest,  most 
noble,  and  most  sublime  poems,  which  eiihtr  tliia 
age  or  nation  has  produced  ?"  We  are,  llu  rcfore 
to  seek  for  the  motive  which  could  have  induced 
him,  holding  this  opinion,  "  to  gild  jiurc  gold,  and 
set  0  ptrfume  on  the  violet."  Dennis  bus  left  a  cu- 
rious record  upon  this  subject :— "Drvtien,"  he  ob- 
serves, "in  his  preface  bcibre  the  'Mate  of  Inno- 
cence, appears  to  have  been  the  first,  those  senile- 
men  excepted,  whose  verses  are  before  Milton's 
poem,  who  discovered  in  so  public  a  manner  an  ex- 
traoruinarv  opinion  of  Milton's  extraordinary  merit. 
And  yet  Mr.  Dr>'den  at  that  time  knew  not  half  the 
extent  of  his  excellence,  as  more  than  twenty  years 
aftcrwaids  he  confessed  to  me,  and  is  pretty  plain 
from  his  writing  the  '  State  of  Innocence.'  Had 
he  kiiown  the  full  extent  of  Milton's  9xcellcnce, 
Dennis  thought  he  would  not -have  veuturtU  on 
this  undertaking,  unless  he  designed  to  be  a  foil  to 
him :  "  but  thev,  he  adds,  '*  who  Knew  Mr.  Dryden, 
knew  very  well,  that  he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  de- 
sign to  be  a  foil  to  any  one."8  We  are  therefore  to 
conclude,  that  it  was  only  the  hope  of  excellinjg  his 
original,  admirable  as  he  allowed  it  to  bc^  which  im- 

Itelled  Dr}'den  upon  this  unprofitable,  and  abortive 
abour  ;  and  wc  are  to  examine  the  improvements 
which  Drj'den  seemed  to  meditate,  or  in  other 
words,  the  differences  between  his  taste  and  that  of 
Milton. 

And  first  we  may  observe  that  tho  difference  in 
their  situations  affected  their  habits  of  thinkins  upon 
poetical  subiects.  ^  Milton  had  retired  into  solitude^ 
if  not  into  obscurity,  relieved  from  every  thing  Uke 
external  agency^  either  influencing  his  choice  of  a 
subject,  or  his  mode  of  treating  il ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, instead  of  looking  abroad  to  consult  tho 
opinion  of  his  age,  he  appealed  only  to  the  jtidx^e 
which  Heaven  had  implanted  within  him,  when  no 
was  endowed  with  severity  of  judgment,  and  pro 
fusion  of  genius.  But  the  taste  of  Dryden  was  not 
so  ind^endent.  Placed  by  his  very  office  at  the 
head  of^  what  was  fashionable  in  literature,  he  had 
to  write  for  those  around  him,  rather  than  for  pos- 
terity;  was  to  support  a  brilliant  reputation  in  the 
eye  of  the  world;  and  is  often  found  boasting  of 
his  intimacy  with  those  who  led  the  taste  of  the  age^ 
and  frequently  quoting  the 


ttttMnpto 


iThesUkrlUefaBrdfQnlias  told  a  ttoi^  that  Lord  Buekhurst, 


Cum  mafnit  trtsitse^  inwUaflueHlur  utous 
Jnvidia,"— 

It  followed,  that  Dryden  could  not  struggle  against 
the  tide  into  which  he  was  launched,  and  that. 
although  it  might  be  expected  from  his  talents  that 
he  should  ameliorate,  the  rei(!^tng  taste^  or  at  least 
carry  those  compositions  which  it  approved,  to  thair 
utmost  pitch  of  perfection,  it  conld  not  be  hcned- 
that  he  should  altogether  escape  being  pervertcxi  by 
it,  or  should  soar  so  superior  to  all  its  preiudices,  as 
at  once  to  admit  the  supcreminent  excellence  of  a 
poem,  which  ran  counter  to  these  in  so  many  par- 
ticulars. 

The  versification  of  Milton,  according  to  thetasta- 
of  the  times,  was  ignoble,  from  its  supposed  fadlity.. 
Dryden  was,  we  have  seen,  so  much  possessed  with 
this  prejudice,  as  to  pronounce  blank  verse  unfit 
even  for  a  fugitive  paper  of  poetry.  Even  in.  his 
later  and  riper  judginent,  he  affirms,  that,  what* 
ever  pretext  Milton  mjght  allege  for  the  use  of  blank 
verse,  "  his  own  particular  reason  is  plainly  this, — 
that  rhyme  was  not  his  talent ;  he  had  neither  trie* 
ease  of  doing  it,  nor  the  graces  of  it :  which  is  mani- 

afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  the  first  who  introduead  tha 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  then  hrina  like  waste  paper  hi  tho  book»eU«r*a 
hands,  to  the  rtottce  of  Dryaen.  But  this  traditjon  has  baen  jomCIv 
exp]oaed  bjr  Mr.  Malona— L^/it  qf  Dryden.  vol  L  p.  lii.  Indeed^ 
it  n  by  no  lueans  likely,  that  Dryden  could  be  a  stiaiifer  to  tlm 
very  existence  of  a  large  poem,  written  by  a  man  of  suoa  poUt  ioa) 
as  well  as  Uteraty  eminence,  even  if  he  had  not  happened*  aa 
the  case,  to  be  penooally  known  to  the  author. 
f  Dennis'  Letters,  quoted  by  Malone. 


mj 
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_  in  Inv  '^htwtai^jk,**  ar  verses  written  in  his 
jMith«  where  Ub  rbynie  is  always  constrained  and 
htfsea,  and  comes  hardly  from  him,  at  an  age  when 
the  soul  is  most  pliant  and  the  passion  of  love 
anakes  almost  errery  man  a  rhymer,  though  not  a 
poet-"*  The  want  of  the  dignity  of  rhvme  was 
tiiereibre,  aecofrdin^  to  his  idea,  on  essential  deficien- 
^in  the  *' Paradise  Lost."  According;  to  Aubrey. 
Drydeo  communicated  to  Milton  his  mtention  or 
•doins  this  grace  to  his  poem ;  to  v/hich  the  vcne- 
sable  oard  gave  a  contemptuous  consent,  in  these 
j  words :  "Aye,  you  may  tag  my  verses  if  vou  will." 
j  P^faaps  few  navo  read  so  far  into  the  State  of 
!  Innoocnoe**  as  to  discover  that  Dryden  did  not  use 
this  license  to  the  uttermost,  and  that  several  of  the 
•oenea  are  not  tagg*d  with  rhyme. 

Drvden  at  this  period  engaged  in  a  research  recom- 
BKnaed  to  hhn  by  "  a  noble  wit  of  Scotland,"  as  he 
tekma  Sir  GeorKs  Mackenzie,  the  issue  of  which, 
in  bis  apprehension,  pointed  out  funher  room  for 
iDq>roving  upon  the  epic  of  Milton.  This  was  an 
eoiiairy  into  the  *'  turn  of  words  and  thoughts"  re- 
quisite in  heroic  poetry.  These  "  turns,"  according 
to  the  definition  and  examples  which  Dryden  has 
gireii  us,  differ  from  the  points  of  wit  and  quirks 
of  epigram,  ccHwnon  in  the  metaphysical  poets,  and 
eonfliai  in  a  haopy,  and  at  the  same  time  a  natural 
reenrrencse  of  toe  nme  form  of  expree^on.  melodi- 
0atiy  varied.  Having  failed  in  his  search  alter  these 
beantiea  in  Cowley,  the  darling  of  his  youth,  "  I 
eofiSDlfed!,"  says  Ihyden,  "a greater  gemus,  (with- 
qat  oftnee  to  the  manes  of  that  noble  author,)  I 
Been  Hilton;  but  as  he  endeavours  every, where 
ii»  e^preaH  Homer,  whose  age  had  not  arrived  to 
^t  fineness,  I  found  in  him  a  true  sublimity,  lofty 
ihoqghts,  which  were  clothed  with  admirable  Gre- 
Cinsa,  nid  ancient  words,  which  he  had  been  dig- 
ging Hom  the  minfis  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  and 
which,  with  all  thetr  rusticity,  had  Homewhat  of  the 
venemble  in  them.  But  I  found  not  there  neither 
tiut£>r  which  I  looked."  This  judgment  Addison 
haa  proved  to  be  erroneous,  by  quoting  from  Milton 
fte  most  beauttful  example  of  a  turn  of  words  which 
em  be  found  in  English  poetry.t  But  Dryden, 
htoidins  it  for  jnst,  conceived,  doubtless,  that  m  his 
**  State  of  Innocence,"  he  might  exert  his  skill  sue- 
eeatfidlyi  by  supplying  the  supposed  deficiency,  and 
farialieviBK  those  ^*  flats  of  thought"  which  he  com- 
phnsof^  where  Milton,  for  a  hundred  lines  together, 
IBBB  on  m  a  "  track  of  Scripture ;"  bat  which  Den- 
WM  more  justly  ascribes  to  the  humble  nature  of  his 
•nbjset  in  those  passages.  The  ^ces,  also,  which 
Pmsa  ventured  to  interweave  with  the  lofty  theme 
of  MSion,  were  rftther  those  of  Ovid  than  of  Vuvil, 
niher  tarns  of  verbal  expression  than  of  thought. 
8aeh  is  that  conceit  which  met  with  censure  at  the 


_^  and  cfaerab,  careleM  of  their  chaise, 
vraatan,  io  iull  eue  now  lire  at  nxge ; 

Uorauded  laave  (fat  paaaet  oftbe  >kr, 

Aj2L  all  dinSvwl  in  faalMcuibK  be." 

'1  have  heard,"  said  a  petulant  critic,  "  of  ancho- 
fiissolved  m  sauce ;  but  never  of  an  angel  dis- 

oo  Salfao,  ToL  XQL  p^  2L 

"  WMi  theseonrefsiiig,  I  fci«et  all  tim«, 
All  aBaicro,  and  their  ehaose ;  all  ^leaM  alike : 
dweetia  the  breath  m  mom,  bar  timg  tweet, 
With  diarm  ofearfieet  birds :  pteaaant  the  win, 
When  fint  <n  dna  deligbtftil  land  he  ipreads 
Hia  odsBt  beama,  oo  berU  tree,  &u)t,  and  flower, 
GSaVnoM  with  dew }  ftacraat  the  fertile  eaith 


And  theae  thefena  ofheaveo.  hec  atanr  train  t 
BotjMltfaer  breath  of  mora,  when  ihe  ascendt 
WEA  ehaim  of  earlleat  binb :  nor  riaing  ran 
On  tUadaUBfatfiil  knd ;  nor  bob,  ftuit,  flower, 
dist'iinff  with  dew  (  nor  ftagnuiee  after  ahow'n ; 
Nor  cratcAdevaninf  raild ;  noriflent  night, 
With  thb  hsr  eolemn  bird :  nor  walk  by  moon ; 
Or  cKttaiiBC  atar-light,  witboat  thee  h  sweet  '* 

of  ioiacea  in  fliia  passafe  ii  faifinitely  pleasios,  aad 

of  eadi  paitiealar  nsaie,  with  a  little  ▼omoj; 

...  makes  one  of  the  finest  toroa  of  words  mat  I 

»<»...  wUeh  I  rather  mention^  because  Mr.  Dryden  baa 

b  pnnoe  to  JaTenal*  that  he  could  meet  with  no  turn 

fa  mUtaa/^XVUrt  Moa.  114,  Its. 


solved  m  hallehijahs."  But  this  raillery  Drydtn 
rebuflTs  i*ith  a  quotation  from  Virgil : 

"  hmadunt  vrbcmt  tomno  vino^ue  wepuUaaC* 

It  might  have  been  replied,  that  Virgirs  analogy 
was  familiar  and  simple,  and  that  of  Dryden  was 
far-fetched,  and  startlmg  by  il3  novelty. 

The  majesty  of  Milton's  verse  is  strangely  degra- 
ded in  the  following  speeches,  which  precede  the 
rising  of  Pandfomonium.  Some  of  the  couulcta  are 
utterly  flat  and  bold,  and,  in  others,  the  balance  of 
point  and  antithesis  is  substituted  for  the  simple 
sublimity  of  the  original : 

"Moloch.  Chantrod  OS  we  are.  we're  yet  fiom  homage  fiee. 
We  have,  by  heJi,  at  leaitt  gain' J  liberty : 
Thai'^i  worth  our  full ;  thuH  luw  tJiough  wo  aro  driven* 
Bctt.T  to  nilo  ill  iu'll,  than  servp  in  httiven. 

Litciff,r.  Therw  Ki«oke  the  beUfn-half  of  Lucifer  I 

Amnoday.  "I'iafit  in  frequent  senate  we  confer. 
And  tlien  actemiine  how  to  stoer  our  couiso ; 
To  wage  new  war  by  fraud,  or  open  force. 
The  doom's  now  poMt,  submiavion  were  in  vain. 

MoL  And  were  it  not,  such  bas(«neas  I  disdain ; 
I  would  not  stoop,  to  purchase  all  above. 
And  should  contemn  a  power,  whom  prayer  could  mofa» 
As  one  unworthy  X»  have  conquer'd  me. 

Beelzehuh.  Moloch,  in  that  all  aro  resohncd,  Ifin  thoo> 
Tlie  moans  are  unpropo8e<t ;  bat  'tiii  not  fit 
Our  dark  divan  in  public  \icw  feliould  sit ; 
Or  what  we  plot  ajrainst  the  Thunderer, 
The  ifnobb  cnm'd  of  vulgar  devils  hear. 

Lucif.  A  gofden  palace  let  be  raised  <m  high  j 
To  imitate  %   No,  to  outshine  the  skr  1 
All  mines  are  ours,  and  goldabovo  the  vest  i 
Let  ttiis  be  done :  and  quick  as  'twas  ezprest" 

I  fancy  the  reader  is  now  nearly  satisfied  with  Dry* 
den's  improvements  on  Milton.  Yet  some  of  hift 
alterations  have  such  peculiar  reference  to  the  taste 
and  manners  of  his  age,  that  I  cannot  avoid  point- 
ing them  out.  Eve  is  somewhat  of  a  coquette,  even 
in  the  state  of  innocence.    She  exclaims,— 

"  fiom  each  toea 

The  feother'd  tribe  press  down  to  look  on  me : 
The  beasts,  with  up-east  eyes,  forsaka  their  usmIb, 
And  gaze,  as  if  I  were  to  be  obey'd. 
Sure,  I  am  somewhat  which  ther  iJiriahIo  bt. 
And  cannot,— -I  myself  am  prood  of  me." 

Upon  receiving  Adam's  addresses,  she  expresses^ 
rather  unreasonably  in  the  circumstances,  some  ap- 
prehensions of  his  mfidelity ;  and,  upon  the  whoIOi 
she  is  considerably. too  knowing  for  the  primitive 
state.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Adam,  whose 
knowledge  in  school  divinitv,  and  use  of  syllogistic 
argument,  Dryden,  though  Be  found  it  in  the  origi- 
nal, was  under  no  necessity  to  have  retained. 

The  "  State  of  Innocence,"  as  it  could  not  be  de- 
signed for  the  stage,  seems  to  have  been  ori^ally 
intended  as  a  mere  ppetical  prolusion ;  for  Dryden, 
who  was  above  afTectmg  such  a  circumstance,  tells 
us,  that  it  was  onlv  made  public,  because,  in  conse- 
quence of  several  hundred  copies,  every  one  gather- 
mg  new  faults,  having  been  dispersed  without  his 
knowledge,  it  became  at  length  a  libel  on  the  author, 
who  was  forced  to  print  a  correct  edition  in  his  own 
defence.  As  the  incidents  and  language  were  ready 
composed  by  Milton,  we  are  not  surpnsed  when  in* 
formed,  that  the  composition  and  revision  were  com- 
pleted in  a  single  month.  The  critics  having  assail- 
ed the  poem,  even  before  publication,  the  author  has 
Erefixed  an/*  Essay  upon  Heroic  Poetry  and  Poet'ia 
license ;"  in  which  he  treats  chiefly  of  the  use  of 
metaphors,  and  of  the  legitimacy  of  machinery. 

The  dedication  of  the  State  of  Innocence,"  ^ad- 
dressed to  Mary  of  Este,  Duchess  of.  York,  is  a 
singular  specimen  of  what  has  been  since  termed 
the  celestial  style  of  inscription.  It  is  a  strain  of 
flattery  in  the  language  of  adoration ;  and  the  ele- 
vated station  of  the  princess  is  declared  so  suited 
to  her  excellence,  that  providence  has  only  done 
justice  to  ks  own  works  m  placing  the  most  perfect 
work  of  heaven  where  it  may  be  admired  by  all  be- 
holders. Even  this  flight  is  surpassed  by  the  fbl 
lowing :— **  'Tis  true,  you  are  above  all  mortal  wish 
es ;  no  man  desires  impossibilities,  because  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  nature.  To  hope  to  be  a  go(L 
is  folly  exalted  into  madness;  but,  by  the  laws  of 
our  creation,  we  are  obliged  to  adore  nim,  and  v':# 


uia0nfi«miW9B  PMWiWDus. 


gmam^ tttlovo Mp\ too atbuBM^ 4i«|Bpee,  'Tis 
iBeii&Ture  <>f  penection  to  be  attractive  i  bat  tbe 
ttcellency  of  the  object  refines  the  nature  of  the 
loTe.  It  settee  an  iflipiression  of  awAil  reverence : 
'tis'incieed  that  love  which  ia  more  properly  a  zeal 
than  passion.  "Ha  the  rapture  which  anehontas 
And  in  orayer,  when  a  beam  of  the  divinity  shines 
upoa  tnem ;  that  which  makes  them  despise,  all 
worldly  objects;  and  yet  'tis  all  but  contempUtioD. 
^ey  are  seldom  visited  from  above ;  but  a  single 
vision  90  transports  them,  that  it  makes  up  the  haP' 
piness  of  their  lives.  Mortality  cannot  bear  it  <^n ; 
it  finds  them  in  the  eagerness  and  height  of  their  de« 
votion ;  they  are  speechless  for  the  time  that  it  con- 
tinues, and  prostrate  and  dead  when  it  departs." 
Such  eulogy  was  the  taete  of  the  days  o^  Cnarles. 
when  la<^8  were  deified  in  dedications,  and  painted 
as  Venus  or  Diana  upon  canvass.  In  our  time,  the 
elegance  of  the  language  would  be  scarcely  held  to 
counterbalance  the  absurdity  of  tbe  comphments. 

Lee,  the  dramatic  writer,  en  excellent  poet,  though 
unfortunate  in  his  health  and  circumatancea,  evm- 
ced  his  friendship  for  Dryden  rather  than  his  judg- 
ment, by  prefixing  to  the  "  State  of  Innocence*'  a 
oopv  ojf  varses,  in  which  he  compliments  the  author 
with  having  refined  the  ore  of  Milton.    Dryden  re- 

{»aid  this  favour  by  an  epistle,  in  which  he  beauti- 
ully  apolosizes  for  the  extravagances  of  his  friend's 
poetry,  and  consoles  him  for  tne  censure  of  those 
cold  judges,  whose  blame  became  praise  when  they 
accused  the  warmth  which  they  were  incapable  of 
foeling.* 

SlLiviqig  thus  brought  the  account  of  our  author's 
roducTlons  down  to  1674,  from  which  period  we 
ate  a  i>erceptible  chanae  in  his  taste  and  mode  of 
cpmppsition,  I  have  omy  to  add,  that  his  private 
c^ltuation  was  pro)>ably  altered  to  the  worssi  oy  the 
tmming  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  the  debts  con- 
tractea  in  rebuilding  it.  The  value  of  his  share  in 
that  company  must  oonsoauently  have  fallen  far 
short  of  what  it  was  ori^nally.  In  other  respects, 
he  was  probabljy  nearly  m  the  e^tne  condition  as  m 
1672.  'The  critics,  who  assailed  his  literary  reputa- 
tion, had  hitherto  spared  hiaprivate  character ;  and, 
excepting  Rochester,  whose  malignity  towards 
Dryden  now  began  to  display  itael£  he  probably  had 
not  lost  one  person  whom  he  had  thought  worthy 
to  be  called  a  friend.  Lee,  who  seems  f&st  to  have 
distinguished  himself  about  1672,  was  probably  then 
addea  to  the  number  of  his  intimates.  Milton  died 
•  shortly  before  the  publication  of  the  "  State  of  In- 
nocence ;"  and  we  may  wish  in  vain  to  know  his 
opinion  of  that  piece ;  but  if  tradition  can  be  trust- 
ed* he  said,  perhaps  on  that  undertaking,  that  Dry- 
den was  a  ^ood  rhymer,  but  no  ooet.  Blount,  who 
had  signahzed  himself  in  Dryden' s  defence,  was 
now  added  to  the  number  of  his  friends.  This  gen- 
tleman dedicated  his  "  Rdigio  LaicV*  to  Dryden  in 
1083.  as  his  much  honoured  friend ;  and  the  poet 
speaks  of  him  with  kindness  and  respect  in  1696, 
three  years  after  his  unfortiuiate  and  violent  catas^ 
trophe. 

Dryden  was,  however,  soon  to  experience  the  mu- 
tability of  the  friendship  of  wits  and  courtiers.  A 
periodwas  speedily  approaching,  when  the  \'iolence 
of  political  uiction  was  to  efiect  a  breach  between 
our  author  and  many  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
now  intimately  connected ;  indeed,  he  was  already 
entangled  in  the  quarrels  of  the  great,  and  sustain- 
ed a  severe  personal  outrage,  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  which  he  had  httle  individual  concern. 


SECTION  IV. 

DQMlen^a  Cantrovoniy  wifii  BeCfle- vrlUi  Hocheat«r-H«  it  av«1ll^ 
M  in  Rom  Street— AurenrZSebe—Drydcii  meditaCM  «n  Epio 
PMin--AJi  for  Ixnr«~4iiiiimriMm--<£djpu»--'IYoihi9  and  Ok«- 
Sl%— The  Bpftm^i  Friar— Dryden  auppoMa  to  be  in  oppontJDO 
tottieCoiiit 

"TiuB  State  of  Innocence"  was  pubhshed  in  1674, 
aod/'Aureng-Zebe,"  Dryden's  next  tragedy,  VB^'f- 
ed  in  1676.    In  the  interval,  he  informs  us,  his  ar- 

8r«jMaaMle^i«LZI.  p.n.   ItwasuMftDedls  *<AIaaii- 
Cb  OnNi^nrphrk  the  mote  vAftOim  of  whkhaMllSiite 


dtfur  for  chfoniag  clam  hhA  wmdtltMif  aliatiA  \ 
Tw  oontse  si  study  f«hidi  hir iiiposed  ott  hiiii«<H 
donhtless  M  hi^  to  this  oonchisiflAL  fim  it  !■  idil^ 
posBibl&  that  he  found  the  pedfiaz  iMihties  of  tktkl 
drama  had  excited  the  snuila^B  of  very  kifaiiar 
poets,  who,  by  dint  of  show,  rant,  and  ciambnns 
nexaineters,  were  likely  to  divide  witii  him  tW  pub- 
lic favour.  B^re  proceeding,  thereldre,  to  mxnf 
the  gradual  alteration  in  Diyoen's  own  taste,  we 
must  perform  the  task  of  detailing,  the  Utenmr 
quaireis  in  which  he  was  at  this  period  eo^agpeo.. 
The  chief  of  his  rivals  was  ElkAnsh  Settle,  a  pcraon 
afterwards  utterly  contemptible ;  but  who,  first  by 
the  Btreni^th  of  a  party  at  court,  and  afterwards  by 
a  faction  m  the  state,  was|,  for  a  tiin&  buoyed  tip  m 
opposition  to  Dryden.  It  is  inipossihie  to  getaii  th« 
progress  of  the  contest  for  puhlie  favour  befwoeii 
these  two  ill-matched  rivals,  without  noticing  at  tfas 
same  time  Dryden's  quarrel  with  Rochester^  who 
appears  to  have  played  off  Settle  in  oppoaitioii  to 
hun,  as  absolutely,  and  nearly  as  successfully,  mm 
Settle  ever  played  oiT  the  literal  puppets,  ion  wnidh* 
in  the  ebb  of  hm  fortune,  he  wrote  dramas. 

In  the  year  1673,  Dryden  and  Kocfaester  were  on 
such  friendly  terms,  that  our  poet  inscnbed  to  kirn 
lordship  his  favourite  play  of  '*lisrria9»A-la*Mocle|^ 
not  witnout  acknowtedgment  of  the  deepest  iinita* 
aide  for  favours  done  to  nis  fortune  and  nputsikm^ 
The  dedication,  we  have  seen,  was  so  favouri^hly 
accepted  by  Rochester,  thait  the  lecsptioB  caUed 
forth  a  second  tribute  of  thanks-frx>m  the  poet  toitfas 
patron.    But  at  this  point,  the  interchsnip  ofiluiad* 
ness  and  of  civility  reoeived  a  suddisnaaditrBGOTiev* 
able  check.    This  was  partly  ewuK'te  Aoeheater'a 
fiok)e  and  jealous  temper,  which  indnced  him  alter* 
nately  to  raise  and  depress  the  men  oC  paits.«faom 
he  loved,  to  patfonise*,  so  that  no  one  shoold  onssv 
become  independent  ot  his  favour,  or  so  rootcst*  m 
the  public  opinion,  as  to  be  beyond  tiw  raach  of  fas 
aatire;  but  it  may  also  in  part  he  attributed  to  Oiy* 
den's  attachment t  to  Sheffield,  fiarl  of  Kulsprttve, 
aftervrards  Duke  of  Buckingham,  men  HodMsator'a 
rival  in  wit  and  court  favour,  and  from  whom  **»Hnit 
sustained  a  deadly  aifront,  .on  an  oceaaoo.  whick| 
ap  the  remote  cause  of  a  curious  incident  in  Dnden'n 
life,  I  have  elsewhere  detailed  in  the  wonis  or  Shef- 
field himself.t    Rochester,  who  was  branded  a*« 
cowardi  iti  consequence  of  this  transactiOD,  miiBC  Im 
reasonably  supposed  to  entertain  a  sincere  luitraA 
against  Mulgrare ;  with  whom  he  had  on^eo  lived 
on  such  friendly  terms,  as  to  inscribe  to  faim  ea 
epistle  on  their  mutual  poems.    But,  as  his  nerves 
had  proved  unequal  to  a  personal  conflict  witk  his 
brother  peer,  his  malice  pn>rojNted-th«  disafaareie  of 
his  spleen  uaon  those  men  of  llteratsre  wkom.  "hm 
antagonist  cheiislied  and  patronaed.  Aman^  *heno 
Dryden  held  a  distinguished  situation  {  fon  aboot 
1676.  he  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see^  sufficiently 
in  Sheffield's  confidence  to  correct  ana  rsviBe  that 
nobleman's  poetry  (;t  and  in  1676  dedicated  to  him 
the  tragedy  of  "  Aufeng'^zebe,*'  as  one  who  enjoyed 
not  only  his  favour,  but  his  love  and  contm«tx«i. 
Thus  Dryden  was  obnoxious  to  Rochester,  botK  a 
holding  a  station  among  the  authors  of  the  period, 
grievous  to  the  vanity  of  one,  who  aimed,  bf  a  lev- 
elling and  dividing  system,  to  be  the  tyrant,  or  at 
least  the  dictator  of  wit  t  and  also  as  the  mend, 
and  even  the  confidant,  of  Mulgrare,  by  whom  the 
witty  profligate  had  been  baffled  and  himuliated. 
Dryden  was  ^therefore  to  be  lovrared  in  the  public 
opmion;  and  for  this  purpose^  Rochester  made  nee 
of  Elkanah  Settle,  whom,  thou|[h  he  gratified  hie 
malice  hv  placing  nim  in  opposition  to  Dryden,  he 
must,  in  his  heart,  have  thoroughly  despised.U 

t  See  Tol.  XV.  P^  S16.  ,  I  Maione,  voL  L  S^  IS4. 

I  Dcnnia's  •ecount  of  tbne  fends,  tfaMigli  not  iitrictir aeenrate. 
i>  livelTi  and  too  cttri9at  to  be  ranrnMed.  ''Noftinc,"  Mva 
Denni*.  "  »  moraocrtain*  than  that  Mr.  Settle,  who  i»  pSw  Cinrj 
the  cKr  poet,  wu  fonnerljr  a  poet  of  ths  oodrt.  And  at  wbai 
time  was  be  lof  Way,  in  the  reiKDof  RjBtCha]leBtheSec<Mid 
when  that  oowt  wa»  more  aaUant  and  more  polita  thso  avar  tfae 
mush  oout  pewaps  had  been  belora :  when  there  was  at  ooeia 
the  pt^ent  and  the  la(«  Ihibe of  Buck)tii$aBi7the  late  Batl  oi 
])ar»ct,  WlifnoiLEait  of  Roohaster,  famona  Jbrhia  wit  and  poetnrw 
»crtarioa^««/»  M'-  Sav01e,  Mr.  BueUer.  and  ar^=^  "S-V*' 

^Mr.  SatS^fimt  tiafedy,  'CandqaMW,  lOai  ef  ] 


'^imnums  Kiakiice,  pisced  tor  Bome  time  in  so  nigh 
'm  Bt&tion.  came  mto  notice  in  l$7i,  on  the  reprei^n- 
tation  of  hifl  first  plaj,  '*  Cambysee,  Klim  of  Persia,'* 
which  waa  playecl  six  nights  successively.  Thismn 
of  jNtblic  faYotur  gave  Kochester  aome  pretence  to 
brmg  detde  to  the  notice  of  the  king ;  ann.  thoueh 
the  eflbrta  of  this  mischievous  wit,  ioinea  to  me 
natural  disposition  of  the  people  to  be  carhedby 
ahow,  rant,  and  tumult.  Settled  second  play,  Tibe 
Empress  ot  Morocco,"  was  acted  with  unanimous 
and  overpowering  applause  for  a  month  together. 
To  add  to  Dryden'a  mortification,  Rochester  bad 
mterest  enough  to  have  this  tragedy,  of  one  whom 
he  bad  eievatitd  into  the  rank  of  his  rival,  first  act- 
ed at  ^IVhitdliall  by  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court  j 
an  honour  which  had  never  been  paid  to  any  of 
Drvden's  compositions,  however  more  justly  enti- 
tled to  it^  both  firom  intrinsic  merit,  and  by  the  au- 
thor's situation  as  poet  iaureate.  Rochester  con- 
tributai  a>  prologue  upon  this  brilliant  occasion,  to 
add  stiil  more  grace  to  Settle's  triumph ;  but  what 
seems  yet  more  extraordinary,  and  has,  I  think, 
been  unnoticed  in  all  accounts  of  the  controversy, 
Ifulgravei^Roches tor's  rival  and  the  friend  of  Dry- 
den,  <hd  the  same  homage  to  "  The  Empress  of  Mo- 
locoo."  From  the  king's  private  theatre,  "The 
Empress  of  Morocco"  was  transferred,  in  all  its 
honours;  to  toe  public  stage  in  Dorset  Garden,  and 
receired  witib  applanse  corresponding  to  the  expec- 
MiioD  excited  by  its  favour  at  Whitehall.  While 
the  court  and  city  were  thus  worshipping  the  idol 
iflnch  Rochester  had  set  up,  it  could  nardly  be  ex- 
pected of  poor  Seulc,  that  be  should  be  first  to  dis- 
oam  hia  own  want  of  desert.  On  the  contrary,  be 
grsOT  ptenunptuous  on  toeoess  $  and  when  he  pnnt- 
ed  Ihs  nerformance,  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
TV onnch  was  directly  levei'iod  against  the  poet  lau- 
i  reate,  who  termed  it  the  "  most  arrogant,  calumni- 
atory. fliHsannered,  and  senseless  preface  he  ever 
8aw."t  And,  to  add  gall  to  bitterness,  (he  booksel- 
ler thought  *'  The  Empress  of  Morocco"  worthy  of 
hoMg  decorated  with  engravings,  and  sold  at  the 
advanced  price  of  two  shilUngs;  bein^  the  first 
drama  advanced  <to  such  honourable  distinction. t 
Moreover,  the  play  is  ostentatiously  stated  in  the 
.^dAe  to  be  written  oy  Elkanah  Settle,  Servant  to  kU 
~ji^cst^;\l  an  addition  which  the  laureate  had  ae- 
mmsd  with  greater  propriety. 
If  we  are  asked  the  merit  of  a  performance  which 

The 


&r  three  wMk>  tofether.  The  aecond,  wlach  was. 
i-oT  Moiocoo.'  wu  acted  for  a  month  tocether :  and  was 
aa  aoA  luffa  fiatearo.  both  with  the  court  and  town,  that  it  waa 
Kted  at  Whitahau.  beforp  the  kinr.  by  the  ireatlemaQ  and  ladies 
cf  the  ooort ;  and  the  prologue,  wnich  was  spoken  bj  the  Ladr 
Befty  Howard,  was  imt  by  the  (kmous  Lord  Rochester.  The 
boolcseUer  who  printed  it.  acix'ndJDK' upon  the  prepossession  of 
the  town.  Tiaptared  to  distinguish  it  from  all  tlio  pluys  that  had 
been  ever  piibbbedbeJbre ;  for  it  vias  the  flnt  play  that  ever  was 
•old  n  Brwland  for  two  ahiUinfs,  and  the  first  that  ever  was 
prizifted  wiih  cuts.  The  booksellori,  at  that  time  of  day,  had  not 
Saoawmei  so  AQch  of  the  wealaicss  of  their  gentle  readers  as 
ther  have  \AaDe  since,  nor  so  plainly  discoverou  that  fools,  Uke 
ehiidieo.  avs  tq.be  drawn  in  by  cevvgaws.  Well ;  but  what  was 
the  erent  of  !■§  areat  succeas )  Mr.  Settle  began  to  grow  insolent, 
m  mar  oim  may  see,  who  reads  the  epistlo  dedicatory  to  '  The 
of  MotDCco.'  Mr.  Drydcn,  Mr.  Sh&dwell,  and  Mr. 
to  grow  Joalous ;  and  they  three  in  conlederacy, 
on  the  Impress  of  Morocco.'  Mr.  Settle  an- 
swered them ;  and,  accoraing  to  the  opinion  which  tJic  town  then 
h*d  of  the  niattier,  (for  I  have  utterly  fiirgot  the  controversy.)  had 
Vf  mneh  the  better  of  them  all.  In  short.  Mr.  Settle  was  then  a 
nnaidable  rival  to  Mr.  T)ryden  :  and  I  remember  \*ery  well,  that 
am  'oolr'the  town,  bat  the  universitv  of  Cambridge,  was  vory 
naeii  divided  io  their  opiniona  about  the  prefoTRnoe  that  ought  to 
be.giv«n  to  them ;  and  in  both  pUcos.  the  yoongor  fry  inclined  to 

wrote  the  prologue  when  Settle's  play  was 

Lord  Rochester's  was  written  for  the  second 

spoken  by  the  beautiful  Lady  Elizabeth 


*  Loni  llttlgrave 
§aA  acted  at  court ; 
oeeasaoo;  both  were 
Howard. 


t  See  tU><4lBpaWe  dedieatk>Q  in  the  account  of  Settle's  contro- 
rtuj  wuhDndteo,  vol  XV.  p.  398. 
Z  A  eopy  ofifaia  rare  edition,  (the  gill  of  my  learned  friend,  the 
~"        ,  WUte  of  Licbfleld .)  is  now  before  mo.  The  engravings 
iffy  jMjtry  ;  and  had  the  play  been  published  even  m 

.  day,  ft  would  have  been  accounted  dear  at  two  sbd- 

Tbe  name  of  the  puUisher  is  William  Codeman.  the  date 

~"     *     I  had  aflerwards  the  pleasure  to  give  to  my  tn&od, 

wIm  bad  not  met  that  eopy,  evenin  hu ezten- 

\m  dxamatic  raritiea. 

(ffitted  to  wbaeqiHmt 


j&ade auch animpccmMajat  tbi» Im^  we maftbor- 

row  an  ezproaaion  appnea  to  a  certain  oratptJ  and 
say,  that  'The  Empreas  of  Morocco"  musthaye.aet 
edto  the  tune  of  a  good  heroic  play.  It  had  all  t|ie 
outward  and  Ttsible  requisitea  of  aplendid  acecKtyi 
priflona,  oalacee,  lleefai  combats  of  desperate  dura 
tion  ana  uncertain  ia8ue,ir  aseaasinaiions,  a  dan  - 
cing  tree,  a  rainbow,  a  shower  of  hail,  a  criminal  ex- 
ecuted,** and  bell  itself  opening,  ijpon  the  stage. 
The  rhyming  dialogue  too,  in  which  the  play  was 
written,  had  an  imperative  and  tyrannical  sound ; 
and  to  a  foreigner,  ignorant  of  the  language,  might 
have  appeared  as  magnificent  as  that  of  Dryden. 
But  it  must  raise  our  admiration  that  the  witty  court 
of  Charles  could  patiently  listen  to  a  a  tale  told 
by  an  idiot,  full  of  noise  and  fury,  signifying  noth- 
ing,*' andjeive  it  a  preference  over  the  poetry  of 
Dryden.  The  foUoWmg  description  of  ahaQ-storm 
m  Africa,  will  vindicate  our  wonder : 

"  This  morning,  as  oar  eyes  we  upward  cast. 
The  desert  regions  of  the  air  lay  waste. 
But  jtraisht,  os  if  it  had  some  penanoo  bore, 
A  mourning  gaib  of  thick  black  ckwds  it  wore. 
But  on  the  sudden. 

Some  a^^ry  demon  chanced  its  form,  and  now 
That  which  Ipok'd  bUck  above,  ktok'd  white  below  t 
The  clouds  dishovelfd,  ftom  their  cmated  knks, 
Something  Uke  gems  coin'd  out  of  crystal  noks. 
The /round  was  with  tiais  strange  fadgbt  issue  spread. 
As  if  heaven  in  affront  to  nature  had 
Design'd  some  new  fbund  Ullage  of  its  own, 
And  on  the  earth  these  unknown  seeds  bad  sown. 
Of  those  I  reached  a  grain,  which  to  my  aeoae 
Appcar'd  as  cool  as  wgio  innocence ;    , 
And  like  ihot  too.  (whirh  chielly  I  adrntrod) 
Ibi  ravish'd  whiteness  with  a  touch  expired. 
At  the  approaci)  of  beat,  this  candied  rain 
QiMDlved  to  its  first  eJcmcot  again. 

Mul$y  H.  Thouch  sbowen  of  hail  Moroooo  ncvor  see. 
Dull  pnest.  what  does  all  tfab  portend  to  me  ? 

Hatn.  It  does  portend— 

JUutey.  What? 

Ham.  Tliat  the  lates  design — 

Muley.  To  tire  me  Mith  impertineooe  liketUne.*^ 

Such  were  the  strains  once  preferred  to  the  mag- 
nificent verses  of  Dryden ;  whose  very  worst  bom- 
bast is  sublimity  compared  to  them.  To  prove 
which,  the  reader  need  only  peruse  the  Indiaii  s  ac- 
count of  the  Spanish  fleet  m  the  "Indian  Empe- 
ror" to  which  the  above  lines  are  a  parallel :  each 
being  a  description  of  an  object  familiar  to  the  an- 
dience,  but  new  to  the  describer.  The  poet  felt  the 
disgraceful  preference  more  deeply  than  was  alto- 
gether becoming  ;  but  he  had  levelled^his  powers, 
says  Johnson,  when  he  levelled  his  desires  to  those 
of  Settle,  and  placed  his  happiness  in  the  claps  of 
multitudes.  The  moral  may  he  carried  yet  further  j 
for  had  not  Dryden  stooped  to  call  to  the  aid  of  hia 
poetry  the  auxiliaries  of  scenery,  gilded  trancheona» 
and  verse  of  more  noise  than  meaning^  it  is  impoaai' 
ble  his  plays  could  have  been  drawn  mto  compari- 
son with  those  of  Settle.  But  tlie  meretricious  or- 
naments which  he  himself  had  introduced  were 
within  the  reach  of  the  meanest  capacity :  and,  hav- 
ing been  a^ong  the  first  to  debauch  the  taste  of 
the  pubUc,  It  was  retributive  justice  that  he  shonld 
experience  their  inconstancy.  Indeed  Dryden 
seems  himself  to  admit,  that  the  pnncipal  difference 
between  his  heroic  plays  and  "The  Empress  of  Mo- 
rocco," waa,  that  the  former  were  good  sense,  that 
looked  like  nonsense,  and  the  latter ,  nonsense, 
which  yet  looked  very  Uke  sense.  A  mce  distme- 
tion,  and  which  argued  some  regret  at  having  opened 
the  way  to  such  a  rival. 

,%  Of  whom  R  was  said,  that  be  spoke,  "to  the  tune  of  a  food 
stteeflh.*' 

V  As  for  example,  this  stafoniirectioo :  ''Here  a  opmiiwiyof 
villains,  in  ambush,  nom  behind  the  scenes  discharge  tbeir  guns  at 
Muly-Hamet ;  at  whfch  Muly-Hamot starting ondtuming,  Hame 
alhaz  from  und 
Muly-H,  which 

ina  vory  fierce  !.•»-  ...«.  — r  -^  -.   -     . — -  ^-.-  j- 

Bometalhaz,  and  go  offsevcml  ways  fighting ;  ofler  the  difcfaagge 
of  other  guns  heard  from  within,  and  Uie  clashing  of  s.wgtds,  enw 
'   Muly-Hamet,  driving  in  some  of  the  former  villains,  waca 


**  In  the  fifth  act  the  scene  draws  and  diacovera  Crhng|1i««  (yt 
down  on  theguanchct,  i.  a  hung  on  the  wall  set  with  spr 
scyfhebUdes.  aiid  hooks  of  m>ii:  which  scene,  (to  mi 
engraving.)  eddbited  the,nian|ledMmbs  and  wasttol 
nier racers. auaptnded in aaeaahleoODfiuioa.   WttBIMii 
&f  dlipay  tM^Boe  oonelodBd. 
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,  'The  feeHngs  of  contempt  ouglxt  to  have  enppress- 
od  thoae  of  an^er ;  bot  Drvoen,  who  professedlj 
Sved  to  please  hiB  own  ago,  had  not  temper  to  wait 
till  time  should  do  him  justice.  Angry  he  was:  and 
unfortmiatel/  he  determined  to  show  the  world  that 
he  did  well  m  being  so.  With  this  view,  in  con- 
hmction  with  Shaowell  and  Crowne.  two  brother- 
dramatists,  equallv  jealous  of  Settle  s  success,  ho 
composed  apamphlet;  entitled,/'  Remarks  upon  the 
Empress  of  Morocco.  This  piece  is  written  in  the 
same  tone  of  boisterous  and  vulgar  raillery  >^dth 
which  Clifford  and  Leigh  had  assailed  Dryden  him- 
self; and  little  resembles  our  poet's  general  stvle 
of  controversy.  He  seems  to  have  exchanged  nis 
aatirical  scourge  for  the  clumsy  flail  of  Shad  well, 
when  he  stooped  to  use  such  raillery  as  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  Settle :  *'  In  short,  he  is  an 
animiu  of  a  most  deplored  understanding,  without 
reading  and  conversation :  his  being  is  in  a  twilight 
of  sense,  and  some  glimmering  of  thought  which 
he  can  never  fashion  either  into  wit  or  English. 
His  style  is  boisterous  and  rough-hewn ;  his  rhyme 
incomgibly  lewd<  and  his  numbers  perpemally  harsh 
and  ill-sounding.    , 

Settle,  nothinig  dismayed  with  this  vehement  at- 
tack, manfiilly  retorted  the  abuse  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  him,  and  answered  the  insulting  cla- 
mour of  his  three  antagonists  with  clamorous  in- 
sult* It  was  obvioum  that  the  weaker  poet  must 
be  the  winner  by  this  contest  in  abuse ;  and  Dryden 
gained  no  more  by  his  dispute  with  Settle,  than  a 
well-dressed  man  who  should  condescend  to  wres- 
tie  with  a  chimney-sweeper.  The  feud  between 
them  was  carried  no  further,  until,  after  the  publi- 
cation of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  party  ani- 
mosity added  spurs  to  literary  rivalry. 

We  must  now  return  to  Rochester :  who,  observ- 
ing Settle's  rise  to  this  unmerited  elevation  in  the 
puolic  opinion,  became  as  anxious  to  lower  his  pre- 
sumption as  he  had  formerly  been  to  diminish  the 
r^utation  of  Dryden.  With  this  view,  that  tyran- 
nical person  of  honour  availed  himself  of  his  credit 
to  recommend  Crowne  to  write  the  masque  of 
"  Calisto,"  which  was  acted  by  the  lords  and  ladies 
of  the  court  of  Charles  in  1675.  Nothing  could  be 
more  galling  towards  Dryden,  apart  of  whose  duty, 
as  poet  laureate^  was  to  compose  the  pieces  designed 
for  such  occasions.  Crowne,  though  he  was  a 
tolerable  comic  writer.t  had  no  turn  whatever  for 
tragedy,  or  indeed  for  poetry  of  any  kind.  But  the 
splendour  of  the  scenery  and  dresses,  the  quality  of 
the  performers,  selected  from  the  first  nobility,  and 
the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  gave  "  Calisto"  a  run 
of  nearly  thirty  nights.  Dryden,  though  mortified, 
tendered  his  services  in  the  shape  of  an  epilogue,  to 
be  spoken  by  Lady  Henrietta  Maria  Wentworth.t 
But  the  influence  of  his  enemy,  Rochester,  was  still 
predominant,  and  the  epOogue  of  the  laureate  was 
rejected. 

The  author  of  "  Calisto"  also  lost  his  credit  with 
Rochester,  as  soon  as  he  became  gcnerallv  popular; 
and  shortly  after  the  representation  of  that  piece, 
its  fickle  patron  seems  to  have  recommended  to  the 
royaJ  protection,  a  rival  more  formidable  to  Dryden 
than  either  Settle  or  "starch  Johnny  Cro>vne."l| 
This  was  rfo  other  than  Otway,  whose  "Don  Car- 
los" appeared  in  1676,  and  was  hailed  as  one  of  the 
best  heroic  plays  which  had  been  written.  The 
author  avows  in  his  preface  the  obligations  he  owed 
to  Rochester,  who  had  recommended  him  to  the 
king  and  the  duke,  to  whose  favour  he  owed  fiis 
good  success,  and  on  whose  indulgence  he  reckoned 
as  ensuring  that  of  his  next  attempt.!    These  efiu- 

*  Settlers  pamphlet  vas  eontuznaciottBl7  entitled,  "Note*  and 
Obsenrationa  on  the  Empretg  of  Morocco,  revised,  with  some  few 
emtas  ;  to  be  printed  instead  of  the  poetacript,  with  the  next  edi- 
uon  of  the, '  Conouost  of  Oranada,*  1674."  See  aomo  (motationa 
nom  this  piece,  vol  XV.  p.  389. 

t  His  comedy  of  "  Sir  Courtly  Nice,"  exhfluta  marks  of  oomic 
powei. 

t  See  vol.  X.  p.  886. 

1 8o  called,  according  to  the  eommmdcative  dd  eorreiDODdent 
^>L^  OmtlemaQ's  Maguine"  in  ITM.  fhHu  the  oniuterahle 
■tmneaa  of  his  looi;  cravat 

I  "1  am  weU  satisfied  I  had  the  greatest  patty  of  men  of  wft 
•ad  aenae  ou  my  side :  ^unonpt  wbita  I  can  nsvw  cdoo^  oo* 


slons  of  gratitude  did  not,  as  Mr.  Halone  obserr^p^ 
withhola  Rochester,  shortly  aj^er,  from  lampooning 
Otway,  with  circumstances  of  gross  insult,  in  t&» 
*'  Session  of  the  Poets."ir  In  the  same  preface,  Ot- 
way, in  very  intelligible  language,  bade  defiance;  to 
Dryden,  whom  he  charges  with  having  spoV.i 
slightly  of  his  play.**  But  although  Drvden  md  J;t  -. 
admire  the  general  structure  of  Otway^s  poetry,  Lc 
is  said,  even  at  this  time,  to  have  borne  witness  to 
his  power  of  moving  the  passions ;  an  acknowledg- 
ment wJiich  he  long  afterwards  solemnly  repeated. 
Thus  Otway,  like  many  others,  mistook  the  characn 
ter  of  a  pretended  friend,  and  did, injustice  to  th*t 
of  a  liberal  rival.    Dryden  and  he  indeed  never  ap 

Ecar  to  have  been  personal  friends,  even  when  they 
oth  wrote  in  the  Tory  interest.  It  wasfirobablsr 
about  this  time  that  Otway  challenged  Settle,  whose 
courage  appears  to  have  failed  him  upon  the  occasion. 
Rochester  was  not  content  with  exciting  riv&}» 
against  Dryden  in  the  i)ubHc  opinion,  bat  assailed 
him  personally  in  an  imitation  of  Horace,  which  he 
(quaintly  entitled,  "An  Allusion  to  the  Tenth  Sa- 
tire." It  came  out  anonymously  about  1678,  but 
the  town  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  that  Rochester 
was  the  patron  or  author.  Much  of  the  satire  was 
bestowed  on  Dryden,  whom  Rochester,  for  the  first 
time,  distinguishes  by  a  ridiculous  nickname,  which 
was  afterwards  echoed  by  imitating  dunces  in  all 
their  lampoons.  The  lines  are  more.cutting,  because 
mingled  with  as  much  praise  as  the  writer  probably 
thought  necessarvto  gain  the  credit  of  a  candid  cii* 
tic. ft  Dryden  on  nis  part,  did  not  view  withindiffi^r- 

Jaiowledae  tlie  unspeakable  obligations  I  received  fnm  the  Sad 
of  R.,  who,  far  above  what  I  am  ever  able  to  d^erve  frosn  him. 
seemed  almost  to  make  it  his  business  to  establish  it  in  the  tooa 
opinion  of  the  king  and  his  royal  highness ;  Aom  h(rih  of  whldi  I 
have  since  reoeived  oonfinnations  of  their  f  ood*ltklDg  of  it,  and 
enoouragoment  to  proceed.  And  it  is  to  him  1  muatt  in  sJl  snttf- 
tudc,  confess,  I  owe  the  greatest  part  of  my  good  suoceas  in  tliiB. 
and  on  whoae  indulgency  I  extremely  build  my  hopee  of  a  nest." 
Accordingly,  next  year,  Otway's  day  of  "  Titos  and  B^mce**  is 
inscribed  to  Roefaeeter, "  hia  fooo  and  goaetous  patrao." 

^  "  Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  Qhadwdl's  door  zany. 
And  swean  rar  heroics  he  wntes  best  of  any ; 
'  Don  Carkn'  his  pockets  so  amply  had  fill'd, 
That  his  mange  was  (pute  cuiea,  and  his  liee  were  all  kffl'd. 
But  Apollo  hfBid  seen  his  ftce  on  the  stag«, 
An^  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engage 
The  scum  of  a  playhouse  lor  the  prop  of  an  age.'* 

**  "  Though  a  certain  wnler.  th^  shall  be  nameless,  (bat  yott 
may  guess  at  him  by  what  follows,)  being  ask'd  his  opinM>Q  of  IIm 
play,  very  aravely  cock't.  and  cry'd,  Pfad  he  knew  not  a  line  in 
it  he  would  be  authour  of  But  ho  is  a  fine  fkoetious  wittypMsen^ 
as  my  ftiend  Sir  Fonnal  has  it ;  and  to  be  even  wkh  bin,  I  know 
a  comedy  of  his,  that  has  not  so  much  as  a  quibble  in  it  wmcA  t 
would  be  author  of.  And  so^  reader,  I  bid  him  and  theefexewan.** 
The  use  of  Dryden's  intellection,  well  known  Ihroggh  Bayfi* 
employing  it,  ascertains  him  to  be  the  poet  meant 

tt  »  WeU,  sir.  'lis  granted ;  1  said  Dryden's  ihymca 
Were  stolen,  unequal,  nay  dull  many  times ;  # 

What  foolish  patron  is  there  found  of  his, 
So  blindly  partial  to  deny  me  this? 
But  that  hw  plajs.  ombroider'd  up  and  down 
With  Jeaming,  justly  pleased  the  town, 
In  the  same  pajier  I  as  freely  own. 
Yet,  having  this  allow'd,  tlie  heavy  mass, 
That  stufls  up  his  loose  volumes,  mutt  not  j 
For  by  that  rule  I  might  as  well  admit 
Crowne's  tcdioua  scenes  for  poetiy  and  wit 
'Tis  therefore  not  enough  when  your  ftlsc  sei 
Hits  the  false  judgment  of  an  audience 
Of  clapping  fools  assembling,  a  vast  crowd. 
Tin  the  throng'd  plavhouso  crack'd  with  the  doll  load  i 
Though  even  that  talent  merits,  in  some  sort, 
That  can  divert  the  rabble  and  the  court ; 
Which  blundering  Settle  never  could  obtain, 
And  puzzling  Otway  labora  at  in  vain." 

He  ai\erwards  mentions  Ethorege's  sednctive  poetxy, 

"  Dryden  in  vnin  tried  this  nice  way  of  wit ; 
For  he,  to-be  a  tearing  blade,  thought  fit 
To  aive  the  ladies  a  dry  bawdy  bob : 
And  thus  he  got  the  name  of  Poet  Sguob. 
But  to  bo  iust.  'twill  to  his  praise  be  ibund. 
His  excellencies  more  than  faults  alwund ; 
Not  dare  I  fiom  bis  sacred  temples  tear 
The  lamel,  which  he  best  deserves  to  wear. 
But  docs  not  Drrdeo  find  even  Jonson  dull  7 
Beanmoat  and  Fletclicr  uncotreot,  and  fUII 
Of  lewd  lines,  as  he  calls  them  ?   Shakespean^ 
Stiff  and  affected?   Tohisown  the  whfle 
Allowing  all  the  justice  that  his  pride 
So  arrogantly  had  to  these  denied? 
And  may  not  I  have  leave  impai 
To  search  and  censure  Dryden*s  ., 
If  those  gl6ss  faults  his  codec  pen  _ 
Pioceod  nom  want  of  judgment,  or 
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Ace  these  repeated  direet  apd  indirect  attacks  on  his 
literary  reputation  by  Rochester.  In  the  preface  to 
*'A]il  for  Loje^'*  pabUshed  in  1678,  he  gives  a  severe 
teboke  to  those  men  of  rank,  who,  having  acquired 
theereriiCof  wit.  either  by  virtue  of  their  quality,  or 
by  common  feme,  and  nndin^  themselves  posses* 
sod  of  some  smattering  of  Latm^  become  ambitious 
to  dtsfiiogiush  themselves  by  their  poetry  from  the 
kerd  of  gentlemen.  *'And  ra  not  this,"  he  exclaims, 
**  a  wretched  affectation,  not  to  be  contented  with 
what  fertoAe  has  done  tor  them,  and  sit  down  qui- 
etly witfi  their  estatesL  but  they  must  call  their  wits 
in  goesdon,  and  needlessly  expose  their  nakedness 
to  public  view  1  Not  constdermg  that  they  are  not 
to  exp^t  the  same  approbation  from  sober  men, 
which  xhtsf  have  found  from  their  flatterers  ailer 
the  third  bottle.  If  a  little  flittering  in  discourse 
has  passed  then&  on  us  for  wiity  men,  where  was 
the  necessity  of  undeceiving  the  world  ?  Would  a 
man  who  has  an  ill  title  to  an  estate,  but  yet  is  in 
possession  of  it.  would  he  bringit  of  his  own  accord 
to  be  tned  at  Westminster  1  We  who  write,  if  we 
want  the  talent,  yet  have  the  excuse,  th^t  we  do  it 
for  a  poor  sabsistencs;  but  what  can  be  urged  in 
their  ae^ce,  who,  not  having  the  vocation  of  po- 
verty, to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wantonness  take 
puns^  to  mdu  themselves  ridiculous  1  Horace  was 
certunly  in  the  rwht,  where  he  said,  *That  no  man 
is  satisafld  with  ms  own  condition.  A  poet  is  not 
pleased,  because  he  is  not  rich ;  and  the  rich  are 
discontented,  because  the  poets  will  not  admit  them 
of  thdr  number.  Thus  the  case  is  hard  with  wri- 
ters :  if  they  succeed  not,  they  must  starve ;  and  if 
they  do,  some  malicious  satire  is  prepared  to  level 
them,  for  daring  to  please  without  theu*  leave.  But 
while  ther  are  so  eager  to  destroy  the  fame  of  others, 
their  ambition  is  manifest  in  their  concernment ; 
some  poem  of  their  own  is  to  bo  produced,  and  the 
slav»  are  to  be  laid  flat  with  their  faces  on  the 
grtmnd,  that  the  monarch  may  appear  in  the  greater 
majesty."  This  general  censure  of  the  persons  of 
wit  and  honour  about  town,  is  fixed  on  Rochester 
in  particular,  not  only  bv  the  marked  allusion  in  the 
last  sentence,  to  the  despotic  tyranny  which  he 
claimed  over  the  authors  of  his  time,  but  also  by  a 
dirsct  attack  ni>on  such  imitatcM^  oi  Horace,  who 
make  doggerel  of  his  Latin,  misapply  his  censures, 
tod  often  contradict  their  own.  It  is  remarkaUe, 
however,  that  he  ascribes  this  imitation  rather  to 
some  sany  of  the  great,  than  to  one  of  their  num- 
ber; and  aeems  to  have  thought  Rochester  rather 
the  patron  than  the  author. 

At  the  expense  of  anticipating  the  order  of  events, 
and  that  we  may  bring  Dryden's  dispute  with 
Rhehester  to  a  conclusion,  we  must  recall  to  the 
Teader'a  recollection  our  author's  friendshii)  with 
Mulgrave.  This  appears  to  have  been  so  intimate, 
that,  in  1676,  that  nobleman  intrusted  him  with  the 
task  of  revising  his  "  Essay  upon  Satire :"  a  poem 
which  contained  dishonourable  mention  of  many 
coortierB  of  the  time,  and  was  particularly  severe 
on  Sir  Car  Scrope  and  Rochester.  The  last  of 
these  is  taxed  with  cowardice,  and  a  thousand  odi- 
•ns  and  i^^an  vices ;  upbraided  with  the  ^ssness 
•ad  scurriuty  of  his  writmgs.  and  with  the  infamous 
profligacy  of  his  life.*    The  versification  of  the 

Or  if  kb  hmi{)iiih  (kocj  doet  nAiM 
Spott  atud  fraoe  to  hit  loose  alatteramatol 
Kve  iMmdfMl  rttwm  every  moraine  writ, 
Pnm  Ub  do  nora  a  poet  than  a  wit." 

r  dentin  <br  *i  mere  want  of  wit. 


il^fi  OF  JOHN  DkYDEN. 


Tlioiifh  thooffht  to  have  a  tail  and  doven  fiteti 

For  whQe  oe  mbcluef  mean*  to  all  mankind, 

Snaelr  aloDo  the  lU  eKcts  does  find ; 

And  so,  MO  witchee,  jUetly  tmSen  theme, 

Whoee  hannleas  makce  ia  so  much  the  same. 

False  are  his  words,  aifected  is  his  vht, 

8o  often  does  he  aim,  so  seldom  hit 

Toeverr  ftco  he  cringes,  while  he  speaks, 

But  when  the  back  is  tmn'd^  the  heoH  he  bleaks. 

If eanto each  action. lewd m everr limb, 

Manneis  themselves  are  misclrievoos  in  mm : 

A  proof  tiiat  chance  alone  makes  every  creaaii%~ 

A  ve^r  KOUfiew,  without  good-nataie. 

For  what  aBessut  has  be  always  lived. 

And  Ui  own  UckintB  nolably  eonbiv^: 

For  (there's  the  fiUly  that's  stiD  oaiz'd  witb  frai) 

Cowaids  BBove  mows  than  any  bejo  bear. 


poem  is  as  flat  and  iuharmomous,  as  the  plan  is 
careless  and  ill-arranged ;  and  though  ilis,imputa- 
tion  was  to  cost  Dryden  dear,  I  cannot  tbink  that 
any  part  of  the  "  Essav  on  Satire"  reoeived  ^ditiois 
from  his  pen.  Probably  he  might  contribate  a  few 
hints  for  revision ;  but  the  author  of  "  Absalom  and 
Achitophei"  could  never  completely  disguise  the 
powers  which  were  shortly  to  produce  that  brilliant 
satire.  Dryden's  verses  must  have  shone  among 
Mulgrave' s  as  gold  beside  copper.  The  whole  essay 
is  a  mere  Btaguant  level,  no  one  part  of  it  so  far 
rising  above  the  rest  as  to  bespeak  the  work  of  a 
superior  hand.  The  thoughts,  even  when  conceived 
with  some  spirit,  are  clumsily  and  vmhappily  brought 
out ;  a  fault  never  to  be  traced  in  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  Dryden,  whose  powers  of  expression  were 
at  least  equal  to  his  force  of  conception.  Besides, 
as  Mn  Malone  has  observed,  he  had  now  brought 
to  thchi^hest  excellence  his  system  of  versification  i 
and  is  it  possible  ho  could  neglect  it  so  far  as  to 
write  the  rugged  lines  in  the  note,  where  all  manner 
of  clUptical  barbarisms  are  resorted  to,  for«squeezing 
the  words  into  a  measure,  "lame  and  o'erburdened, 
and  screamins  its  wretchedness  7"  The  "  Essay  on 
Satire"  was  finally  subjected  by  the  noble  author 
to  the  criticisms  ot  Pope,  who,  less  scrupidous  thaa 
Dryden,  appears  to  have  made  large  improvements : 
but  after  having  undergone  the  revision  of  two  ot 
the  first  names  in  Eiu^ish  poetry,  it  continues  to  bo 
a  very  indifferent  performance. 

In  another  point  of  view,  it  seems  inconsistest 
with  Dryden' 8  situation  to  suppose  he  had  aiiy 
active  share  in  the  "Essay  on  Satire."  The, char- 
acter of  Charles  is  treated  with  Q[6at  severity,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Duchesses  of  Portsmouth  anid 
Cleveland,  the  royal  mistresses.  This  was  quite  con- 
sistent  with  Mulgrave's  disposition,  who  was  at 
this  time  discontented  with  the  ministry ;  but  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  beseemed  Dryden,  who  hekl 
an  office  at  court.  Sediey  also,  with  whom  Drydep 
always  seems  to  have  lived  on  fiiendly  tsrms,  is 
harshly  treated  in  the  "  Essay  on  Satire."  It  may 
be  owned,  however,  that  these  reasons  were  not 
held  powerful  at  the  tim&  since  they  must^  in  that 
case,  have  saved  Dryden  from  the  inconvenient  sus- 

Ricion,  which,  wo  will  presently  see,  attached  to 
im.  The  public  were  accustomed  to  see  the  6iend- 
ship  of  wits  end  in  mutual  satire:  and  the  good- 
natured  Charles  was  so  generally  the  subject  of  the 
ridicule  which  he  loved,  that  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  there  was  improbability  in  a  libel  being 
composed  on  him  by  his  own  laureate.  , ,  • 

The  "Essay  on  Satire,"  though  written,. as  an- 
pears  from  the  title  page  of  the  ^st  edition,  in  167f, 
was  not  made  public  until  1679,  when  several  copias 
were  handed  about  in  manuscnpt.  Rochester  9enaB 
one  of  these  to  his  friend,  Henry  SaviUe^  on  the 
2lst  of  November,  1679,  with  this  observation  ^— "I 
have  sent  you  herewith  a  libel,  in  which  my  own 
share  is  not  the  least.  The  king,  having  perused  it, 
is  no  way  dissatisfied  with  his.  The  author  is  ap- 
parently Mr.  Dr[yden],  his  patron.  Lord  MEulgrave^] 
having  a  panegyric  in  the  midst"  From  hence  tt 
is  evident,  that  Dryden  obtained  the  reputation  of 
bemg  the  author ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Roches- 
ter meditated  the  base  and  cowardly  revenge  wbioh 

of  fi^itiofsparki  Fame  maj  her  pleasure  saj. 

Bat  'lis  a  bolder  thins  to  nm  away. 

The  world  maj  well  RHiirefafanaD  his  ID,  • 

For  every  mnit  does  prove  Us  penanoo  alilL 

Falselir  he  fldls  into  some  dani 


And  then  as  meanly  labours  to  teC  I 

Alub  so  infamous  IS  better  qaitfinf  I 

Spent  in  base  iniury  and  low  sobmiitiBf.— 

I'd  like  to  have  left  out  his  poVtrft 

Forgot  by  all  ahnost  as  well  as  me. 

Sometfanes  he  has  some  humour,  never  wn, 

And  if  it  rarelTi  very  mrelr  hit. 

Tfs  nnder  such  anasty  niobisblaid 

To  find  it  out 's  the  cinder-woman's  trade  i 

Who  for  the  wretched  remnants  of  a  fire, 

Most  toil  all  day  in  ashes  and  inndre. 

So  lewdly  dull  his  idle  works  appear. 

The  wretched  text  descives  do  oomaseBts^hsBt  j 

Whew  one  poor  thought  soBMtimes  left  all  alsslik 

For  a  whole  page  of  dulnees  to  atone : 

'Mongit  fixty  bad,  one  tolerable  lJiiB> 

Without  expresifam,  ancy,  or  design." 


HiaCELUlMKOUS  PaOSE  WORKS. 


ifa^v^IV. 


he  tftenraiilt  ezaeated  t  usd  ha  thus  C00U7  ezpresa- 
nte^riltsiiilteMtioii  in  MMMhv  d#  hit  letters  :--^*Tott 
'/wnt»iiM.tfv«rd«  tlut  i  aa  out  of  fliYour  with  a  cer- 
•tain  poet,  whom  I  have  adiiiii«dibr  the  diapropor- 
.".tkn  of  him  and  hia  attrihulea.  He  is  a  rarity  of 
-."which  I  cannot  but  be  Ibnd  of,  aa  one 'would  be  of  a 
1  hog  that  could  iiddle,  or  a  ainiiiAg  owl.  If  he  falls 
r;*n  nae  at  the  Uinit,  which  is  hia  very  good  weapon 
'.m  witf  i  will  forgive  him  if  you  please:  and  leav4 
;  tharepartee  to  black  Will  wWi  a  eudrdJ* 

•  In  pursuance  of  thisiniamous  resolution,  Drydeni 
fVMi  the  night  of  the  16th  December  1679,  was  way- 

-  Isid'bv  hired  ruffians,  and  severely  beaten,  as  be 

"f aaaeo  throujrti  Rose-street,  Covent  Garden,  return- 

;B0ftortt  Wurs  Coiiee-'house  to  his  own  house  in 

CbrandHBtreet.    A  reward  of  &0i.  was  in  vain  offered. 

in  the  London  Gazette  and  other  newspapers,  for 

"the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage.* 

1  The  town  was,  however,  at  no  loss  to  pitch  upon 

t  Rocheater  as  the  emi^loyer   of  the  bravoes,  with 

('trhom  the  public  suspidon  joined  the  Duchess  of 

'Portamontn,  equally  concerned  in  the  supposed  af- 

'  Aont  thns  avenged.    In  our  time,  were  a  nobleman 

•  10  have  rscourse  to  hired  bravoes  to  avenje^e  his  per- 
I  aonal  qaajT^  ugainst  any  one,  more  especially  a  per- 
itM>n  holding  the  rank  or  a  gentleman,  he  might  lay 
(Ilia  aoommt  with  being  hunted  out  01  society.  But 

in  the  age  of  Charles,  the  ancient  high  and  chival- 
<iouB  sense  of  honour  was  esteemed  Quixotic,  and 
•ihe  Civil  War  had  left  traces  of  ferocity  in  the  man- 
ners and  sentiments  of  the  people.    Kencounters, 
jifHiere  the  aesfuhints  took  all  advantages  of  num- 
\ber  and  weapons,  were  as  fi^uent,  and  held  as 
-honotirable,  as  regular  duels.    Some  of  these  ap- 
^roti,cb(sd  closely  to  assassination ;  as  m  the  famous 
>«ase  of  Sir  John  Coventry,  who  was  wa^^laid,  and 
-had  hisfieee  slit  by  some  young  men  of  high  rank, 
^fof  a  teflection  upon  the  king's  theatrical  amours. 
-This  occasioned  ttie  famous  statute  against  maiming 
Mind  woundmg,  called  the  Coventry  Act;  an  act 
(irigbly  necessary,  since  so  far  did  our  ancestors' 
ideas  of  manly  forbearance  differ  from  ours,  that 
dCitligrew  introduces  the  hero  6f  one  of  his  come- 
di^  a  cavaHer.  and  the  fine  gentleman  of  the  piece, 
lyin|f  in  wait  for,  and  slashing  the  face  of  a  poor 
-eonrt^an,'  who  had  cheated  him.t 

It  will  certainly  be  admitted,  that  a  mansttn)rised 
in  the  dark  ttnd  beaten  bv  ruffians,  loses  no  honour 
by  sueh  a  misfortune.  But  If  Dryden  had  received 
■ine  same -discipline  from  Kocheater's  own  hand 
•without  resenting  it,  his  drubbing  could  not  have 
Itoen  more  frequently  made  &  matter  of  reproach  to 
him  I  a  sign  mrely  of  the  penury  of  snojecu  for 
'Mttire  in  hia.  life  and  character,  since  an  accident, 
^irhioh  might  have  happened  to  the  greatest  hero 
irrfao  ever  uved«  was  resorted  to  as  an  imputation 
'Ml  his  honotu*.  Tiie  Rose-alley  ambuscade  became 
wnost  proverbial  ;t  and  even  Mulgrave,  the  real 
Author  m.  the  satire,  and  upon  whose  shoulders  the 


Mows  ought  m  jnatsee  t9  havB  imetnM^  mpnpsoM 
the  circtisuitancea  in  his  "Art  of  Poetry,"  with  . 
cold  and  self-sofflcient  complacent  ai^eer : 

*'  TiMifb  majted  Mid  paq|th«4ftr  tyihtf^t  rkyM. 
Hto  own  aetetnt  u  90&1  apsilaui^  pomttftfim.** 

To  which  is  added  in  a  note,  "  A  Ubel  lor  whiah 
he  w|L8  both  applauded  and  wounded,  thoygh  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  whole  natter."  This  oatsuftd 
eonoeited  couplet  and  note,  Use  noUe  nuihi^  jttjbtifc 
it  proper  to  omit  in  the  Gorsected  .edition  of  oia 
poem. .  Otway  alone,  no  longer  the  fiiand  oT  Bo- 
cheater,  and  perhaps  no  longer  the  em^my  of  Brv- 
den,  has  spoken  of  the  author  of  this  dmtMimy 
outrage  with  the  contempt  hia  oowafdly  aawke 
deserved : 

"  Poett  in  honour  ofthe  trath  tbotdd  -wHCe, 
With  Iha  BSM  tabitbiavsvMn  Dtf  it  H^  i 
Aad  thouffh  Mamat  liim<cMtdaM  hato^  tite, 
4pd  daily  wbon  he  |om.  of  Jato,  be  tfom 
The  scowb  of  luUen  ^sd  revtafoiul  «re| : 
*T  ii  "diiat  he  InxnrB  with  ntidi  oonMnrtlobear, 
And  nrvet  a  jeaoM  too  fsad  to  let  hiai  aw : 
He  fean  uo  iMuoa  ftvoi  inoomed  Dnhbi    . 
No  niflian'B  five  foot  iwora,  nor  rMcal'i  •tw ; 
itner  mtarai  ormiscnffir 


rfaod. 


Nor  any  other  Mtan* 
Hat  a  Mj09»-mUtif  atdga  mnHueade  ; 
Fwmanr  private  cauMiiplMiromaliMniff^.    ^ 
Or  fenoml  pkyie  aUfaiofhlnadikwrf  to  hraiaa." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Dryden  ever  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  take  revenge  on  Rocheater ;  auad 
the  oi^ly  allusion  to  him  in  nis  wriUngs  may  ha 
found  m  the  essay  prefixed  to4he  translation  of  Ju- 
venal, where  he  is  mentioned  as  a  ^an  of  oualitv, 
whose  ashes  our  author  was  unwilling  to  dUturo, 
and  who  had  paid  Dorset,  to  whom  that  piece  is  in- 

Scribed,  the  highest  compliment  which  his  self-mf- 
iciency  could  afford  to  any  one.  Perhaps  Dryden 
remembered  Rochester  among  others,  when»  in  the 
same  piece,  he  takes  credit  for  resistio^  opportuni- 
ties and  temptation  to  take  revenge,  even  upon 
those  by  whom  he  had  been  notoriously,  ana  wan- 
tonly provoked.II  ,   ^      .  , 

The  detail  of  these  quarrels  nas  mterrupted  our 
account  of  Dryden's  writings,  which  we  are  now  to 


resume. 


*  "  Vhsreu  John  Dryden,  taa.  waa  on  Monday,  tha  isth  in- 
'Slantj  at  Q^tbt,  baroaroraly  aasaolted,  and  wounded,  in  Rose- 
laMOt;  iaOaven&gatdan.byxiivcrv  men  unknown ,-  if  any  penoa 
rShidl  iBflfkfrdifCiwery  of  the  taid  offbadera  to  the  laid  Mr.  Dryden* 


fLpmomkwpa  BteeManr*  in  the  aajd  faet,  hb  mmaaty  km. 
oocwly  pTeaaed  to  promiae  mm  hia  pardon  nw  the  aamc."— ITon-' 
don  uuef^t  iram  Dfcceadliai  Hth  to  Daoamher  Std.  1879.    Mr.. 
Malonenientions  the  aama  aovaitiaanieat  in  a  newipaper,  onti- 
Had,  "I>ome8tic1nlalll|anoa;otlfRW«fiQm  Oltyand  Country." 
1 1  might  ataaiM  Milan  ifce.aenHiBnt  of  OoontCoi|iff  march. 


who  allowed,  tMScthebasbanne  aaaaaahntion  of  Mr.  Tliynne  by 
Ua  bravooa,  waa  a  alain  ttn  ni  blood,  but  auoh  a  one  a«  a  Rood  ac- 
tion in  the  wan.  or  a  bdilns  oi#  a  oomtaTWsaro,  woold  eaaily 
waahoat  See  hia  TriaV^  State  Triala,"ToL  Iv.  But  Coniga- 
narek  waa  a  foreigner. 

t  For  examDte,  a  rare  broadilde  in  ridieide  of  Benjamin  Harrit 
tbe  Whig  publiiliar.  entitled,  "  The  Saint  turned  OourtMan,  or  a 
MwPlotdiaooven>d  by  a  predoua -Zealot  of  an  AaBatut  and  Bat* 
leiy  ooaifned  upon  the  Bodr^ofAaanetlfied  Slater, 

"  Vho  infatt  fewband'B  abacaice,  with  a  brother 

Did  often  uarto  eoiiifort  one  aaotfier. 

Tin  wide  moQlM  Crop,  who  i«  an  old  ItaNan, 
«Ut  MfBiMfvy,  and  auipribadber  atalNon, 
_i  rteiiief  entgnalniuamfem  hh  taittmB, 
\  meet  a  ws||wWftitiwt  mateh*d  hi  HBtarieB.** 
Who'a  there  )"«N>(h>««iehfiil  Aiiaaa. 


Aureng-Zebe,"  was  his  first  performance  afi«r 
the  fiEoIure  of  the  "  Assignaiion.''  It  was  acted  in 
1675^  with  general  applause.  **  Aureng-Zebjy '  is,  a 
heroic,  orrhymmgplay,  but  notcastin  ainonldxraiita 
80  tomantic  as  the  Conquest  of  Granada."  There 
is  a  grave  and  moral  turn  in  many<>f  theneocMB, 
whicn  brings  it  nearer  the  style  of  a  Fren<»  txmg^e- 
dy.  It  IS  true,  the  character  of  Vorat  hordnv  upon 
extravagance;  but  a  certain  license  has-been^- 
ways  .given  to  theatrical  tyrants,  and  we  ezcune 
bombast  in  him  more  Jeadily  than  in  AlnanzDr. 
There  is  perhaps  some  reason  for  this  mdulgeiice. 
The  possession  of  unlimited  power,  vested  iii  active 
and  mercurial  characters,  naturally  driven  them  xo 
an  extravagant  indulgence  of  passion^  bordenog: 
upon  insanity;  and  it  fallows,  that  thar  lanjguage 
must  outstrip  the  modesty  of  nature.  Propriety  ol 
diction  in  the  drama  is  relative,  and  to  4>©  refi^red 
more  to  individual  character  than  to  geftend  rudea  : 
to  make  a  tyrant  sober-minded,  is  to  make  a  mad- 
man rational.  But  this  discretion  must  be  used 
with  great  caution  by  the  writer,  lest  he  ahoruld  con- 
found the  terrible  with  the  burlesque,.  Two  great 
actors,  Kynaston  and  Booth,  difiered  at  meir  stjle 
of  playing  Morat.  The  former,  who  waft  the  <nigi- 
nal  performer,  and  doubtless  had  his  mstnicuona^ 
from  the  atrthor.  gave  ftiU  force  to  the  sentimentaor 
avowed  and  barbarous  vain-glory,  which  mark  the 


"  Til  T,  in  Kwsingpaaaioo; 
GWojnaalusa.",     , . 
QMlmeen, " Take  thia. 


A  Dfifdm  $ahUation.**     ,  _ 
"  Halp  Care,  ViJe>  South,  and  Owtuh 
Eao- zealous  coyarantorl 
What  wonder  the  atheist 
L'Bitrange  ahould  torn  Faiplat 
When  a^aalot  tunm  ft  xmntar." 

lYoiZiaptCMr.sa 


sdet.nt.i 


LU^fi  OF  JOHN  DRYDEN. 


Rng?Zebet  aod  Nourmahal  plsatii, 

"Tvff  not  be  ««ft  to  let  Wn  Uve  an  bodr," 

SBTe  ail  tbevMrftvadhangiity  infoieiice 
tahis 


•  r 


I  ni  do  t  to  diow  my  arUtmor  powec"* 


Bai  Beoiii,  whk  modest  c«utidn,  avoidod  mtrkmg 
mA  piuwinypoii  the  MidMiioe  a  Mntimenthover- 
■g  betwean  tbaieomie  and  teitibky  however  conso- 
naaa'lo  the  chatacxef  by  whom  it  was  delivered. 
TbftimAetMliiKidetit  in  ^*  Aoreng-Zeba"  was  su^ 
ma^  bT^Kiar  Ghartes  kimsell  Th«  trag<edy  is 
Mieatedto  Mirigftve,  whose  patronage  had  been 
aa  ieifcc<Bai»  as  to  introduce  Dryden  and  his  poeti- 
cal seiuBeat*  tke  peculiar  notice  of  the  king  and 
ddu*  The  dedication  and  the  prologue  of  this 
pine  throw  considerable  tif^t  vivpn  these  plans,  as 
wiii  aavpon  the  revohition  which  had  gradually 
talBan  place  in  Diyden's  dramatic  taste. 

During  the  apace  which  occarred  between  wrrtine 
the  "Gonqnaat  of  Granada''  and  '*  Aureng-Zebe, 
odr  author*  a  rsaeaiehes  into  the  nature  and  causes 
of  hartntonf  of  ven^eation  had  been  unremitted,  and 
ha  had  probably  already  collected  the  materials  of 
hsaiAtauied  Eaffhsh  Rroiodia,  Besides  this  labour. 
ha^bad'  baea  engaged  in  a  closer  and  more  critical 
exannatioD  of  the  ancient  Rnglish  poets,  than  he 
htti  bdbre  b«Rowed  upon  them.  These  studies 
aasm  to  havn  led  Dryden  to  two  conclusions :  first, 
that  thh  drama  ousht  to  be  emancipated  from  the  fet- 
tenof  rhyme;  and  secondly,  that  he  ought  to  employ 
thanraiem  of  versification,  which  he  had  now  per- 
feeflMi  toth^  more  legitimate  purposi>  of  epic  poetry. 
Each  of  th^M  opinions  merits  consideration. 

However  haraly  Dryden  stood  forward  in  defence 
of  the  heroic  play«,  he  confessed,  even  in  the  boat 
of  argnment,  that  Rhyme^  though  he  was  brave 
and  generoass  and  his  dominion  pleasing,  had  still 
somewhat  of  the  usurper  in  him.  A  more  minute 
enquiry  aeems  to  have  Ptill  further  demonstrated 
the  weakneos  of  this  usurped  dominion;  and  our 
satfam^s  ^ood  taste  and  practice  speedily  pointed 
oat  deficiencies  and  difficulties,  which  »Sir  Robert 
Howtfd,  aaramtt  whom  he  defended  the  use  of 
rhyme,  conw  not  shou-,  because  he  never  aimed  at 
iha  exc^ienoioa  which  they  impeded.  The  perusal 
of  ShriLespeare;  on  whom  Dryden  had  now  turned 
hit  attention,  lod  him  to  f^l,  that  something  further 
mii^  be  attained  in  tra^^y  than  the  expression 
of  enggef at ed  sentiment  in  smooth  verse,  and  that< 
tha  aeane  oujiht  to  represeirt,  not  a  fanciful  set  of 
afnts  exerting  their  superhuman  faculties  in  a 
fary  land  of  the  poet's  own  creation,  but  human 
chflvaetera,  acting  from  the  direct  and  energetic  in- 
fluence of  human  passions,  with  whose  emotions 
the  andience  might  sympathize,  because  akin  to 
the  feelinga  of  their  own  hearts.  When  Dryden 
hado&c«  diaoovered,  that  fear  and  pity  were  more 
IflDofy  to  be  excited  by  other  causes  than  the  logic 
of  mefanhyiieal  lo^,  or  the  dictates  of  fantastic 
hoHOur,  ne  must  have  found,  that  rhyme  sounded 
asisnracnml  in  the  dialogue  of  characters,  drawn 
upon  tfaar  uanal  scale  of  humanity,  as  the  plate  and 
mcl  of  chivalry  woold  have  aj^peared  on  the  per- 
aona  o€  t|ye  actots.  The  following  lines  of  the  pro- 
lo^oe  to  "  Anreng-Zebe."  although  prefixed  to  a 
ihyminfr  play,  the  last  which  he  ever  wrote,  exprcs- 
aes  Dryoen'a  chrange  of  sentiment  on  these  points : 

•         **  Oat  —tfaor,  by  eitwitosoa,  fioda  it  tnw. 

T  Mi  Bttch  iwHO  MM  to  pJ<»ae  MniMlf  tbujoa  t 

Aiwi,  out  of  no  felfo'd  modcttj,  thia  <kiy 

DftmiB  hb  lAborioiu  trifle  of  a  olajr  : 

Net  that  it  'I  woino  than  what  before  he  writ, 

B«t  he  hat  oon^  aoother  tftnte  of  wit : 

Ami,  to  conJeM  a  truth,  thou(rh  out  of  time. 

Grow*  weary  ot*  his  long-luvecl  mistreM,  Rhyme. 


11^. 


'0  too  fiireo  to  he  m  fetters  bofond, 
Aad  BaAtiTO  WW  him  like  eochaoted  rrDuiM 
Wh*l  vene  eui  doi  he  hew  perfbnned  in  this, 
Wbkb  he  preeume*  the  most  correct  ot*  hiii  \ 
But  spite  of  aJl  hu  prkle.  a  secret  ihamo 
Inraitea  Ms  faraiat  at  ShaiBBBpeeMrf  sacnd  nanei 

•  Gibber*!  Apolofy.  4to.  p.  74. 
VotVIlL 


A  wfld  whei^  he  he«»  his  cadHM  Homana  latlt  t 


yML'* 


It  is  remarkable,  as  a  trait  of  character, ,  .th^t^ 
though  our  author  adniitted  his  change  of  opuuQS' 
on  this  long  disputed  point,  he  would  not  conaent< 
that  it  shoiud  be  imputed  to  any  aiguinients  whi^b 
hia  opponents  had  the  wit  to  oring  againaXhuiU' 
On  this  subject  he  enteia  a  protest  in  the  pretqx^  tA; 
•his  revised  edition  of  the  "  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy*^ 
in  16^ :— ''  I  confess,  I  find  many  thinga  in  this  d»- 
coimw  which  I  do  not  now  approve ;  my  judgment^ 
being  not  a  little  altered  since  the  writing  of  it ;  but 
whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  I  know  not^, 
neither  indeed  is  it  much  material,  in  an  essay,^. 
where  all  I  have  said  is  problematical.    For  tha. 
way  of  writing  plays  in  verse,  which  I  have  se/emea  ^ 
to  iftvour,  I  have,  since  that  time^  laid  the  praotiiiai 
of  it  aside,  till  I  have  more  leisure,  because  I  find  i\\ 
troublesome  and  slow :  but  I  am  no  way  alteiell 
from  nrj"^  opinion  of  it,  a/  least  with  any  rcaaons  whidk'. 
hare  opposed  it ;  for  your  lordship  may  easilv  observe,, 
that  none  are  very  violent  against  iC  but  those  wha, 
cither  have  not  attempted  it,  or  who  nave  succccdeo,. 
ill  in  their  attcmpt."t    Thus  cautious  was  Drydeiif 
in  not  admitting  a  victory,  even  in  a  cause  wnicKo 
he  had  surrendered. 

But,  although  the  poet  had  admitted,  that  with  V 

Eowers  of  versification  superior  to  those  possessed ' 
y  any  earlier  English  author,  and  a  taate  oorrected 
by  the  laborious  study,  both  of  the  language  and 
tnoBe  who  had  used  it,  ne  found  rhyme  unfit  for  tha 
use  of  the  drama,  he  at  the  same  iiiue  discovered  a 
province  where  it  might  be  employed  in  all  its  spleiVr  i 
dour.    We  have  the  mortification  to  learn,  from  th^  t 
dedication  of    "  Aureng-Zebe,'*  that  Dryden  onJy,< 
wanted  encouragement  to  enter  upon  the  composi^  j 
t  tion  of  an  ejjic  poem,  and  to  abandon  the  thriitlesa  ^ 
task  of  writing  for  the  promiscuous  audience  of  tho.. 
theatre,— a  task  which,  rivalled  ashe  had  lately  been., 
by  Crownc  and  Settle,  he  most  justly  coraparoa  tO;* 
the  labour  of  Sisyphus.    His  plot,  he  elsewnere  ex-  i 
plains,  was  to  be  founded  either  upon  the  story  of  , 
Arthur,  or  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince;  and  ha  . 
mentions  it  to  Mulgrave  in  the  following  remarka- 
ble passage,  which  argues  great  dissatisfaction  with 
dramatic  labour,  arising  perhaps  from  a  combined.;: 
feehng  of  the  bad  taste  of  rhyming  plavs,  the  do 
grading  dispute  with  Settle,  and  the  failure  of  tha  ; 
"Assignation,"  his  last  ihealrical  attempL;— "If  I 
must  DC  condemned  to  rhyme,  I  should  find  soma  i 
ease  in  my  change  of  punishment.    I  desire  to  be  no 
longer  the  Sisyphus  of  the  stage  \  to  roll  up  a  stone. 
with  endless  laoour,  which,  to  follow  lheDroverb,^o- 
thers  no  mossy  and  which  is  perpetually  falling  down ,. 
again.    I  never  thought  myself  very  fit  for  anem- 
'ployment,   where  many  of  ray  pxcdecessors  hava.r 
excelled  me  in  all  kinds ;  and  some  of  my  contem- 
poraries, even  in  my  own  partial  iudgment,  have 
outdone  me  in  comedy.    Some  little  hopes  I  hava  ■ 
yet  remaining,  {and  those  too,  considering  my  abili-. 
ties,  may  be  vam,)  that  I  may  make  the  world  soma  • 
part  of  amends  for  many  ill  plays,  by  ahcroic  po» 
em.    Your  lordship  has  been  long  acquainted  with 
my  design:  the  subject  of  which  you  know  is  great,  , 
the  story  EngUsh,  and  neither  too  far  distant  from 
the  present  age^  nor  too  near  approaching  it.   Stich 
it  is  in  my  opinion,  that  I  could  not  have  wished  a 
nobler  occasion  to  do  honour  by  it  to  my  king,  my 
country^  and  my  friends;  most  of  our  ancient  no* 
bility  being  concerned  in  the  action.  And  your  lord- 
ship has  one  particular  reason  to  promote  this  un- 
dertaking, because  you  were  the  first  who  gave  ma 
the  opportunity  of  discoursing  it  to  his  majesty,  and 
his  royal  highness;  they  were  then  pleased  both  to 
commend  the  design,  and  to  encourage  it  by  their 
commands ;  but  the  unsettledness  of  my  condition, 
has  hitherto  put  a  stop  to  my  thoughts  concerning, 
it.    As  I  am  no  suceeseor  to  Homer  in  his  wit,  so 
neither  do  I  desire  to  be  in  his  poverty.   I  can  make 
no  rhapsodies,  nor  go  a  begging  at  the  GreciaA 
doors,  while  I  sing  the  praises  ox  their  ancestort. 

♦  Vol  XV.  p. 
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lie  times  of  Virgfl  (Ilease  me  better,  because  he  bad 
an  Augustot  ibr  bis  patron :  and,  to  draw  the  alle- 
gory nearer  you,  I  am  sure  I  shaU  not  want  a  Me- 
eenas  with  him.  It  is  fi)r  your  lordship  to  stir  up 
that  remembrance  in  his  majesty,  which  his  many 
■vocations  of  business  have  caused  him,  I  fear,  to 
Ibj  aside ;  and,  as  himself  and  his  royal  brother  are 
the  heroes  of  the  poem,  to  represent  to  them  the 
{mages  of  their  warlike  predecessors ;  as  Achilles 
IS  said  to  be  roused  to  glonr  with  the  sight  of  the 
oombat  before  the  ships.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
satisfied  to  have  offered  the  des^ :  tind  it  may  be 
to  the  advantage  of  my  reputation  to  have  it  refus- 
ed me."  * 
*  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Malone  remark^  that  Dryden 
observes  a  mystery  concerning  the  subject  of  his  in- 
ttnded  epic,  to  prevent  the  risk,  of  being  anticipated, 
•s  he  finally  was  by  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  on  the 
topic  of  Arthur.  This,  as  well  as  other  passages  in 
0ryden's  bfe,  allows  us  the  pleasing  indulgence  of 
praising  the  decency  of  our  own  time,  were  an 
■Qthor  of  distinguished  merit  to  announce  his  hav- 
ing made  choice  of  a  subject  for  a  large  poem,  the 
wnter  would  have  more  than  common  confidence 
who  should  venture  to  forestall  his  labours.  But, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  such  an  intimation  would, 
it  seem^'  have  been  an  mstant  signal  for  the  herd 
of  scribblers  to  souse  upon  iL  like  the  harpies  on 
the  feast  of  the  Trojans,  and  leave  its  mangled  re- 
lics too  polluted  for  die  use  of  genius  ;— 


Turba 


prtBdam  fwUftu*  etrcuM90lat  wtcU ; 


PoUuUor§i0pe». 

*'  Aureng-Zebe"  was  followed,  in  1678,  by  "  All  for 
Love,"  the  only  play  Dryden  overwrote  for  himself; 
the  rest,  he  says,  were  given  to  the  people.  The 
habitual  study  of  Shakespeare,  which  seems  lately 
to  have  occasioned,  or  at  least  greatly  aided,  the 
revolution  in  his  taste,  induced  him,  among  a  crowd 
of  emulous  shooters,,  to  try  his  strength  in  this  bow 
of  Ulysses.  I  have,  m  some  preliminary  remarks  to 
the  play,  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  the  manner  of  these  great  artists  in  treat- 
ing the  misfortunes  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. t  If 
.these  aro  just,  we  must  allow  Dryden  the  praise  of 
greater  regularity  of  plot,  and  a  happier  comoination 
of  scene:  out  in  sketching  the  character  of  Antony, 
he  loses  the  majestic  and  heroic  tone  which  Shake- 
speare has  assigned  him.  There  is  too  much  of  the 
lovelorn  knight-errant,  and  too  little  of  the  Roman 
warrior,  in  Dryden' s  hero.  The  passion  of  Antony, 
however  overpowering  and  destructive  in  its  effects, 
ought  not  to  nave  resembled  the  love  of  a  skhing 
swain  of  Arcadia.  This  error  in  the  origin  alcon- 
oeption  of  the  character  must  doubtless  be  ascribed 
to*  Dryden's  habit  of  romantic  composition.  Mon- 
tetuma  and  Almanzor  were,  like  the  prophet's  im- 
age, formed  of  a  mixture  of  iron  and  clay ;  of  stern 
and  rigid  demeanour  to  all  the  universe,  but  un- 
bounded devotion  to  the  ladies  of  their  affections. 
In  Antony,  the  first  class  of  attributes  are  discarded ; 
he  has  none  of  that  tumid  and  outrageous  dignity 
which  characterized  the  heroes  of  therhymmgmays, 
and  in  its  stead  is  gifted  with  even  more  tnan  a 
usual  share  of  devoted  attachment  to  his  mistress.^ 
In  the  preface,  Dryden  piques  himself  upon  ventur- 
ing to  introduce  the  quarrellingsccne  between  Octa- 
via  and  Cle<M)atra,  which  c  Trench  writer  would 
have  rejected,  as  contrary  to  the  decorum  of  the 
theatre.  But  our  author's  idea  of  female  character 
was  at  all  times  low :  and  the  coarse,  indecent  vio- 
lence, which  he  has  tnrown  into  the  expressions  of 
a  queen  and  a  Roman  matron,  is  misplaced  and 
disgusting,  and  contradicts  the  general  and  well- 
founded  observation  on  the  address  and  self-com- 
mand, with  which  even  women  of  ordinary  disposi- 

•  Vol.  V.  pc«a(i  188, 194.  t  Vol.  v.  p.  897. 

t  Thi«  diitinction  our  author  himself  points  out  in  the  prologue 
9ht  poet  there  lari, 

"  Hia  hero,  vrbom  your  wits  hit  ballj'  call. 
Balei  of  fatf  mettle,  and  aearee  rants  at  aO : 
HeMaoaenvfaaft  lewd,  bat  a  well  meaams  mind. 
Keeps  much,  fifhts  httle,  but  u  woi)dro«s  kind. " 

Vol  v.  p.  9H. 


tions  can  veil  mutual  dislike  and  hiiUred,  and  tha 
extreme  keemiess  with*  wblqh  they  can  arm  thar 
sattre.  while  presisrving  all  the  external  fbrnM  of 
civil  demeanour.  But  Dryden  more  than  redeemed 
this  error  in  the  scene  between  Antony  and  Ve&ti- 
dius,  which  he  himself  preferred  to  any  that  heever 
wrote,  and  perhaps  with  jnstiee,  if  we  except  that 
between  Dorax  and  Sebastian :  ooth  are  avowedly 
written  in  imitation  of  the  quarrel  between  Brutus 
and  Cassius.  "  All  £or  Love"  was  received  by  ikm. 
pubUc  witn  universal  applause.  Its  success,  witk 
that  of  "  Aureng-Zebe,"  gave  fresh  lustre  to  the 
author's  reputation,  which  had  been  somewhat 
tarnished  by  the  failura  of  the  "Assignation,"  and 
the  rise  of  so  many  rival  dramatists.  We  learo 
from  the  players'  petition  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain^ 
that  "All  for  Love"  was  of  service  to  the  snthor'^ 
fortune  as  well  as  to  his  isme^  as  he  was  pennitted 
the  benefit  of  a  third  night,  in  addition  to  his  profits 
as  a  sharer  with  the  company.!!  The  play  was 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Danby,  then  a  mmister  in 
high  power,  but  who^  in  the  course  of  a  few  montfaa, 
was  disgraced  and  imprisoned  at  the  suit  of  the 
commons.  As  Danby  was  a  great  advocate  lor 
prerogative,  Dryden  fails  not  to  approach  him  with 
an  encomium  on  monarchical  government,  as  rad- 
iated and  circumscribed  by  law.  In  reprobating 
the  schemes  of  those  innovators,  who,  suneitinsoa 
happiness,  endeavoured  to  persuade  their  feuowr 
subjects  to  risk  a  change,  he  has  a  pointed  allnaiaB  to 
the  Earl  of  ShaAesbury,  who,  having  left  the  roy^i 
councils  in  disgrace,  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  faction. 

In  1678  Dryden's  next  play,  a  comedy,  entitled 
"  Limberham,"  was  acted  at  Dorset  Garden  theatre, 
but  was  endured  for  three  nights  only.  It  was  de* 
signed,  the  author  informs  us,  as  a  satire  on  "  the 
crying  sin  of  keeping;"  and  the  crime  fer  which  it 
suffered  was,  that  "it  expressed  too  much  of  the 
vice  which  it  decried."  Grossly  indelicate  as  this 
play  still  is.  it  would  seem,  from  the  dedication  to 
Lord  Vaugnan,  that  much  which  oiTended  on  tho 
stage  was  altered,  or  omitted,  in  the  press  ;§  yet 
more  than  enough  remains  to  justify  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  it  by  the  public.  Mr.  Malone 
seems  to  suppose  Shaftesbury's  party  had  some 
share  in  its  fate,  supposing  that  the  cnaracter  of  Lim- 
berham  had  reference  to  their  leader.  Yet  surely, 
although  Shaftesbury  was  ridiculous  for  aiming  at 
gallantry,  from  which  his  age  and  personal  infirmi- 
ty should  have  deterred  him,  Dryden  would  never 
have  drawn  the  witty,  artfiil  pohtician,  as  a  ailly^, 
hen-pecked  cully.  Besides,  Dryden  waa  about  thia 
time  supposed  even  himself  to  have  some  leaniog^  to 
the  po]>ular  cause;  a  supposition  irreconcilable  witk. 
his  caricaturing  the  foibles  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  tragedy  of  "CEdipus"  was  written  by  Dry- 
den in  conjunction  with  Lee;  the  entire  first  and 
third  acts  were  the  work  of  our  author,  who  alao 
arranged  the  general  plan,  and  corrected  the  whole 
piece.  Having  offered  some  observations^  else- 
where upon  this  play,  and  the  mode  in  which  its 
celebrated  theme  has  been  treated  by  thedramstiats 
of  different  nations,  I  need  not  here  resume  the  sub- 
ject. The  time  of  the  first  representadon  is  &xed 
to  the  beginning  of  the  playing  season,  in  winter, 
167S-9,  although  it  was  not  printed  until  1679.** 
Both  "Limberham"  and  "(Edipus"  were  acted  at 
the  Duke's  theatre;  so  that  it  would  seem  that  our 
author  was  relieved  firom  his  contract  with  the 
King's  house,  probably  because  the, shares  were  so 
inucn  diminished  in  value,  that  his  appointment 
was  now  no  adequate  compensation  for  his  labour. 
The  managers  of  the  Kings  Company  complained 
to  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  endeavoured,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  pleading  upon  the  contract,  to  assert 
their  right  to  the  play  of  "  CEdipus. "tf    But  their 

II  Sec  page  90. 

^  Mr.  Malono  hiu  seen  a  MS.  copy  of  "  Lhab^riisn*'  to  its 
onctnal  itato,  found  by  Bolincfaroke  tn  the  iwMpingt  of  Pipe's 
ttudy.  It  containad  aevanl  eioeptioQable  paangwi  aflerwardc 
enucd  or  altered. 

IT  Vol.  VI.  p.  UT.  . 

**  Br  allusion  to  the  act  for  bmrlsf  in  « loUaB. 

ff  See  their  potitioa,  p.  20. 
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dabn  to  reclaim  the  poet  and  the  play  appears  to 
isfaheanaet  airide,  and  Drfden  eontiiiiied  to  gire 
nHt.verfiOTiDaneae  to  the  Duke's  theatre  until  the 
vnioaof  tJw  two  compttmee. 

Dryden  was  now  to  do  a  new  homage  to  Shaken 
fpeam  br  refittiiMr  for  the  stage  the  plav  of  *'Troi- 
Jae  and  Cienidii,''  which  the  author  left  in  a  state 
of  straxwe  imueifection^  resembling  more  a  chro- 
wde,  or  lesond,  than  a  dramatic  piece.  Yet  it  may 
be  dispBted:  whether  Dryden  has  greatly  improved 
tti^eyen  in  tl»e  particulars  which  he  censures  in  his 
original.  His  plot,  though  more  artificial,  is  at  the 
same  time  more  trite  than  that  of  Shakespeare. 
The  derice  br  which  Troilus  is  led  to  doubt  the 
constasCTof  Oraasida  is  much  lesa  natural  than  that 
ahe  should  have  been  actually  inconstant;  her  vin- 
dioation  bj  micide  is  a  clumsy,  as  well  as  a  hack- 
neyed ezpofient ;  and  there  is  too  much  drum  and 
trumpet  m  the  grand  finale^  where  "  Troilus  and 
Diooiede  fig^t,  and  both  parties  engage  at  the  same 
line.  The  Troians  make  the  Greeks  retire,  and 
tVnlas  mdcesDiomede  give  ground,  and  hurts  him. 
Trampets  aoond.  Achilles  enters  with  his  Myrmi- 
dons, on  the  backs  of  the  Trojans,  who  fight  in  a 
lisft  eBOompaased  round.  Troilus,  singling  Dio- 
muaejjBBiB  mm  down,  and  kills  him ;  and  Achilles 
MUs  Troifais  upon  him.  All  the  Trojans  die  upon 
the  place,  Tnmns  last."  Such  a  helium  interned- 
mtm  can  never  be  waged  to  advantage  upon  the 
•tage.  One  extrava|nn  t  passage  in  this  play  serves 
stroQgij  to  evince  Dryden' s  rooted  disnke  to  the 
dmgf.    Troilus  exclamia,— 

*  Ttet  rahonU  tniit  tlio  d^nghter  of  a  priMt  I 
PiiwHiiMiil.  Ost  malBea  a  mercKandMe  of  heaTon  I 
Mcalbood,  that  Mlli  aven  to  their  prayen  and  blouingB, 
Aad  ftfeae  oa  to  pa^  Ibr  oor  own  oocenate  I 

Tftertifc*.  Najr,  cheat*  beaTen  too  with  entraili  and  with  otEaJk  t 
43nm  it  the  axbkge  of  a  laerifioe. 
Aadkecva  tse  beat  fbr  private  hunirr. 

TroflMa:   Thoa  bast  deeennedtbf  life  lor  eurrinc  priests, 
l^Beadneethee:  tfaoo  art  beautifiil : 
nal  baek,  tl»t  noae.  those  eyes  are  beautifUl : 
Un ;  tfaoa  art  hooeat,  for  thou  hat'st  a  priest" 

Dryden  prefixed  to  *' Troilus  and  Cressida"  his 
asoeUent  reiparks  on  the  "  Grounds  of  Criticism  in 
Tragedy,'*  giving  up,  with  dignified  indifference,  the 
fulcs  even  of  his  own  pieces,  when  they  contradict 
the  rules  his  later  judgment  had  adopted.    How 
moch  his  taste  had  altered  since  his  "  Essay  of 
Uramatic  Poesy,"  or  at  least  since  his  **  Remarks 
en  Heroic  Plavs,"  wil^  appear  from  the  following 
afandgnaent  of  his  new  maxims.    The  plot,  accord- 
las  to  these  remarks,  ought  to  be  simply  and  natu- 
lauy  detailed,  from  its  commencement  to  its  conclu- 
aiiML — a  rule  which  excluded  the  crowded  incidents 
of  the  Spanish  drama :  and  the  personages  ought 
te  be  di^iified  and  virtuous,  that  their  misfortunes 
miglit  at  once  excite  pity  and  terror.    The  plots  of 
Shakespeare  and.  Fletcher  are  meted  by  this  rule, 
and  pronounced  inferior  in  mechanic  regularity  to 
those  of  B&i  Jonson.    The  characters  of  the  agents, 
orjiersons,  are  next  to  be  considered;  and  it  is  re- 
paired ^at  their  manners  shall  be  at  once  marked 
and  dramatic,  consistent  and  natural.    And  here 
the  supereminent  powers  of  Shakespeare,  in  dis- 
playing (he  manners,  bent,  and  inclmation  of  his 
dswacters,  is  pointed.oqt  to  the  reader's  admiration. 
Tlie  copiousness  of  his  invention,  and  his  judgment 
m  sastaining  the  ideas  which  he  started,  are  illus- 
tvated   by  referring  ^to  Caliban,  a  creature  of  the 
Cne7,  b^^t  by  an  incubus  upon  a  witch,  and  fur- 
niriiea  with  a  person,  language,  and  character, 
befittiiig  his  pedigree  on  both  sides.    The  passions 
are  then  considered  as  included  in  the  manners; 
and  Diydcm,  at  once  and  peremptorily,  condemns 
both  th^  extravagance  of  language,^  which  substi^ 
totes  noise  for  fe^ng,  and  those  pomte  and  turns 
of  wit,  which  misbecome  one  actuated  by  real  and 
de^  emotion.    He  candidly  gives  an  example  of 
die  laBt  error  from  his  own  Montezuma,  who,  pur- 
sued by  his  enemies,  and  excluded  from  the  fort, 
deocribes  his  situation  in  a  long  simile,  taken,  be- 
■defl.  firom  the  sea»  which  he  had  only  heard  of  for 
Iho  first  time  in  the  first  act.    As  a  description  of 
passion,  the  famous  prosession  of  King 


Richani^  m  the  traia  of  tjtie  fortimat*  usiiii6r«  it 
Quoted,  m  Justice  to  the  divine  author.  Ihrom  tliaw 
just  and  hberal  rules  of  criticism,  it  is  easy  todia- 
cdver  that  Dryden  had  already  adopted  a  better 
taste,  and  was  disgusted  with  comedies,  where  tha 
entertainment  arose  from  bustling  incident,  ana 
tragedies,  where  sounding  verse  was  substituted  foe 
the  delineation  of  manners  and  expreasion  of  feel- 
ing.  These  opinions  he  pointedly  delivers  in  ths 
prologue  to  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,''  which  was 
spoken  by  Bettcrton,  representing  the  ghost  of 
Shakespeare : 

*'  See,  m  loved  Britom,  see  jronr  Shakespeare  riw, 
Ao  awfiil  rliost  oonfess'd  to  buman  eres  I 
Unoajnetl,  mcthinlui,  disijncuMh'd  1  hfMl  bean. 
From  other  shades,  br  this  eternal  greeo, 
About  whose  wreaths  the  vulgar  Doets  striTe, 
And.  with  a  touch,  their  wither'abaTS  reriva. 
Untauabt,  unpfactised,  in  a  barbarous  afe, 
I  foana  not,  but  crcaUxt  first  the  staae. 
And  if  I  drained  no  Greek  or  Latin  store, 
'Twas,  that  my  own  abundance  save  me  bora. 
On  ft>rei|^  trauo  I  needed  not  rely, 
like  ftuitful  Britain,  ricb  without  sopplr. 
In  this,  mr  rourh-drawn  plajr.  you  shaU  behold 
Some  master  strokes,  so  manly  and  so  bold. 
That  he  who  meant  to  altar,  found  'em  such. 
He  shook,  and  thought  it  saeriloge  to  touch. 
Now,  where  are  the  successors  to  m/ name? 
What  bring  they  to  fill  out  s  poet's  ame  I 
Weak,  short-lived  issues  of  a  feeble  age ; 
Scarce  living  to  be  ohriston'd  on  the  state  I 
For  humour /arc«,  fbr  love  they  rhymt  oispenae, 
That  tolls  the  knell  for  their  departed  sense." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  lines,  remembering 
Dryden' s  earlier  opinions,  without  acknowledging 
the  truth  of  the  ancient  proverb.  Magna  ett  reruos^ 
et  prtvalebiL 

The  "  Spanish  Friar,"  oar  author's  most  success- 
ful comedy,  succeeded  "Troilus  and  Cressida." 
Without  repeating  the  remarks  which  are  prefixed 
to  the  play  in  the  present  edition,*  we  may  briefly 
notice,  that  in  the  tragic  scenes  our  author  has  at- 
tained that  better  stram  of  dramadc  poetry,  which 
he  afterwards  evinced  in  "  Sebastian. *'^  In  tne  comic 
part,  the  well  known  character  of  Father  Dominic, 
though  the  conception  only  embodies  the  abstract 
idea  which  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  fanatics  of 
the  day  formed  to  themselves  of  a  Romish  priest,  is 
brought  out  and  illustrated  with  peculiar  spirit. 
The  gluttony,  avarice,  debauchery,  and  meanness 
of  Dominic,  are  qualified  with  the  talent  and  wit 
necessary  to  save  him  from  being  utterly  detest- 
able; and,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
{nece,  these  qualities  are  so  happily  tinged  with  inso- 
ence^  hypocrisy,  and  irritability,  that  they  cannot 
be  mistoJcen  for  the  avarice,  debaucherv,  gluttony, 
and  meanness  of  any  other  profession  than  that  of 
a  bad  churchman.  In  the  tragic  plot,  we  prind-' 
pally  admire  the  general  jnanagement  of  the  open- 
ing, and  chiefly  censure  the  cold-blooded  barbarity 
and  perfidy  of  the  young  queen,  in  instigating  ^e 
murder  of  the  deposed  sovereign,  and  then  attempt- 
ing to  turn  the  guilt  on  her  accomplice.  I  fear  Dry- 
den here  forgot  his  own  general  rule,  that  the  tragic 
hero  and  heroine  should  nave  so  much  virtue  as  to 
entitle  their  distress  to  the  tribute  of  compassion. 
Altogether,  however,  the  "  Spanish  Friar,"  in  both 
its  parts,  is  an  interesting,  and  almost  a  fascinating 
play;  although  the  tendency,  even  of  the  tragic 
scenes,  is  not  laudaole,  and  the  comedy,  thou^. 
more  decent  in  language,  is  not  less  immoral  in 
tendency  than  was  usual  m  that  loose  age. 

Drjrden  attached  considerable  importance  to  ths 
art  with  which  the  comic  and  tragic  spenes  of  the 
"  Spanish  Friar"  are  combined  \  and  m  doing  so, 
he  has  received  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Johnson.  In- 
deed, as  the  ardour  of  his  mind  ever  led  him  to  prize 
thst  task  most  highly,  on  which  he  had  most  late- 
ly employed  his  energy,  he  has  aflirmed  m  the  dedi- 
cation  to  the  "  Spanish  Friar,"  that  there  was  an 
absolute  necessity  for  combining  two  actions  in  tra- 
gedy, for  the  sake  of  variety.  **The  truth  is,"  he 
adds,  "  the  audience  arc  grown  weary  of  continued 
melancholy  scenes ;  and  1  dare  ventare  to  prophecy, 
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that;  fetr<ti«Mli6«,  except  thcmjn  yexH^  aludl 
MOMed'itf  thiB  age,  if  they  are  not  %bt6iie4  with  a 
ccmtf  of  im^h ;  for  the  feait  is  too  duJl  and  aolemii 
t|4Uiout  the  fiddles.'"  The  necessity  of  th^  relief 
attlded  to  may  be  admitted,  without  allowing  that 
we  tdilil  substitme  either  the  misplaced  charms  of 
tiffnflMtion,  or  a  secondary  comic  plot,  to  relieve 
tharitolemnw^eight  and  monotony  of  tragedy.  It 
it  no  doabt'tme,  that  a  highly- buskined  tragedy,  in 
which  fill  the  personages  mfaintain  the  Mineral  pomp 
uliualty  te^tiir^  from  the  victims  of  Melpomene,  is 
apt  to  DO  mtolerably  tiresome,  after  all  the  pams 
which  a  skilful  and  elegant  poet  can  bestow  upon 
finishing  it.  But  it  is  cniefly  tiresome,  because  U  is 
unnatural ;  and,  in  respect  of  propriety,  ought  no 
more  to  be  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  a  set  of 
comic  scenes,  independent  of  those  of  a  mournful 
complexion,  than  the  sombre  air  of  a  fimeral  should 
be  enlivened  by  a  coneert  of  fiddlers.  There  ap- 
pear to  be  two  legitimate  modes  of  interweaving 
tragedy  with  sometning  like  comedy.  The  first  and 
most  easy,  which  has  often  been  resorted  to,  is  to 
make  the  lower  or  less  marked  characters  of  the 
drama,  like  the  porter  in  ''  Macbeth,"  or  the  fool  in 
"King  Lear,"  speak  the  language  appropriated  to 
their  station,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  distresses  of 
the  piece:  nay,  they  may  be  permitted  to  have 
■ome  slight  under  intrigue  of  their  own.  This  how- 
ever, requires  the  exertion  of  much  taste  and  dis- 
crimination ;  for  if  we  are  once  seriously  and  deeply 
interested  in  the  distress  of  the  play,  the  interven- 
tion "of  anv  thing  like  bufioonery  may  unlo98e  the 
hold  which  the  author  has  gained  on  the  feelings  of 
the  audience.  If  such  subordinate  comic  charac- 
ters are  of  a  rank  to  intermix  in  the  tragic  dialogue, 
their  mirth  ought  to  be  chastened,  till  their  language 
bears  a  relation  to  that  of  the  higher  persons.  For 
example,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  in  "  Don 
Sebastian,"  ana  some  of  Soulherne's  trtigedies,  to 
hear  the  comi£  character  answer  in  prose,  and  with 
a  would-bo  witticism,  to  the  solemn,  unrelaxed 
blank  verse  of  his  tragic  companion.*  Mercutio  is, 
I  think,  one  of  the  best  instances  of  such  a  comic 
person  as  may  be  reasonably  and  with  propriety 
admitted  into  tragedy;  from  which,  however,  I  do 
not  exclude  those  lower  characters,  whose  conver- 
sation appears  absurd  if  much  elevated  above  their 
rank.  There  is,  however,  another  mode,  yet  more 
difijcult  to  be  used  with  address,  but  much  more 
fortundte  in  effect  when  it  has  been  successfully 
employed.  This  is,  when  the  prncjpal  personages 
themselves  do  not  always  remain  in  the  buckram 
of  tragedy,  but  reserve,  as  in  common  life,  lofty  ex- 
pressions for  great  occasions,  and  at  other  tunes 
fvince  themselves  capable  of  teeUng  the  lighter,  as 
well  as  the  more  violent  or  more  deep  afiections  of 
the  mind.  The  shades  of  Comic  humour  in  Ham- 
let in  Hotspur,  and  in  Falconbridge,  are  so  far  from 
injoringp  that  they  greatly  aid  the  effect  of  the  tnt- 
gic  scenes,  in  which  these  same  persons  take  a  deep 
and  tragical  share.  We  grieve  with  them,  when 
giieved,  still  more,  because  we  have  rejoiced  with 
tnom  when  they  rejoiced ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we 
acknowled^  a  deeper  /rater  fttling.  as  Bunts  has 
twined  it,  in  men  who  are  actuated  by  the  usual 
changesof  human  temperament,  than  in  those  who, 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  humanity^  are  eternally 
aerated  by  an  unvaried  strain  of  tragic  feeling.  But 
whether  the  poet  diversifies  his  melancholy  scenes 
by  the  passing  gaiety  of  subordufiate  characters ;  or 
whether  he  qualifies  the  tragic  state  of  his  heroes 
by  occasionally  assigning  lighter  tasks  to  them  \  or 
wh^ther  he  chooses,  to  employ  both  modes  of  reliev- 
ing the  weight  of  misery  throtigh  five  long  acts ;  it 
IS  obviously  unnecessary  that  he  should  distract  the 
attention  of  his  audience,  and  destroy  the  regidari- 
ty  of  his  play,  by  introducing  a  cx)mic  plot  Mritn  per- 
sonages andmterest  altogether  distinct,  and  intrigue 
but  slightly  connected  with  that  of  the  tragedy. 
Dryden  himselC.  afterwards  acknowledged;  that, 
though  he  was  fond  of  the  "  Spanish  Friar,"  he 
rottld  not  defend  it  firom  the  imputation  of  Gothic 
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and  unnauural  ineguUnqr  I  fort  Mirth  «aiMTilg^ 
destroy  each  other^  and  are  no ,  aiaia  :to  be  alWiirta 
for  decent,  than  a  gay  widow  IsogluBe  in  a  moaniM 
in«h«bit."t 

Tiie  "  Spanish  Friar'  was  bfONMiDt  out  in  Ittf^fc 
when  the  nation  was  in  a  formsrit  agaiiist  tbs  -Om* 
thoUcs,.on  account  of  th«  suDfoied  pfet.  Itift-d(»* 
dicated  to,  John,  L<»d  Hau^ton,  tmwi  PrvUgtamt 
play  inscribed  to  a  Prottatomi  ^patron.  <  It  was  ala# 
the  last  dramatic  work,  jexcebtuig  tAie  political  niav 
of  the  "Dnkeof  Guise^^'  andf  the  masque  of  "  Alfai^ 
on  and  AlbaniuB,"  brought  out  by  our  author  befiw^ 
the  Revolution.  And  in  poUlical  tendfoc^,  tli'# 
"  Spanish  Friar"  has  so  (uflenoot  colOnrinip  ftotot 
these  last  pieces»  that  it  is  worth  whik'  to  pause  xo 
examine  the  private  relations  of  the  author  whea 
he  composed  it. 

Previous  to  1678,  Lord  M^dgrave,  our  an^or^tf 
constant  and  probably  efiectuu  patroiL  had  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  discoursing  over  nis  plaa  of 
an  epic  poem  to  the  King  and  Diuoe  of  York;  and 
in  the  prefaece  to  "  Aureng-Kebe"  in  that  year,  the 
|K>et  intimates  an  indirect  compUdntj  thsit  tiie  royal 
brothers  had  neglected  his  plaiut  Aoont  two  yoers' 
afterwards,  Mulgrave  seems  himself  to  haveullea 
into  disgrace,  nnd  was  considered  as  in  oppositioa 
to  the  court. II  Dryden  was  deprived  of  his  interces- 
sion, and  appears  iw  somo  degwe  to  hare  skared  iri* 
disgrace.    The ''Essay  on  Satiref' beearod  pnblie 
in  November  1679,  ana  being  generally  impnted  to 
Dryden,  it  is  said  distinctly  by  one  libeller,  that  his 
pension  was  for  a  time  interruDted.S  This  does  not. 
seem  likely ;  it  is  more  probable,  that  Dtyden  8ha]> 
ed  the  general  fate  of  the  housdiold  of  Cnarlee  11., 
whose  anpointnients  wore  but  irregularly  paid  \  bat 
r>erhapB  nis  supposed  delinquency  made  it  more  AH- 
ficult  for  him  than  others  to  obtain  redress.  At  tni» 
period  broke  out  the  pretended  discovery  of  the  Pe- 
pish  Plot,  in  which  Dryden,  even  in  *'  A'bsalom  arid 
Achitophel,"  evinces  a  partial  belieUTT   Not  encour- 
aged, if  not  actually^  discountenancea,  at  court ; 
sharing  in  some  degree  the  discontent  of  hiapattcm 
Mulgrave;   above   all,  obliged  by  his  Bituaricn  to 
please  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  Drj'den  dni  not 
probably  hold  the  reverence  of  the  Duke  cwf  York 
so  sacred,  as  to  prevent  his  making  the  ridicule  of  • 
the  Catholic  religion  the  means  of  recommenoii^.' 
his  play  to  tlie  passions  of  the  audience.    Neither 
was  his  situation  at  court  ii^any  danger  fW>m  hil$  ' 
closing  on  this  occasion   with  the  ponolar  tide. 
Charles,  during  the  heat  of  the  Popish  Plot,  was  ao- 
far  from  being  m  a  situation  to  incur  odium  by  die^  * 
missing  a  laiureate  for  having  written  a  Proteatdnt" 
play^  that  he  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  throw  the*  '■ 
reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  those  verir' 
personsj  to  whom  the  Papists  were  most  obnoxJOUC 
The  inference  drawn  from  Dryden's  performance 
was,  that  he  had  deserted  the  court ;  a7i4  the  Dukd ' 
of  York  was  so  much  displeased  with  the  tenor  of  ^ 
the  play,  that  it  was  the  only  one,  of  which,  on  flt>  * 

t  Parallel  of  Poetry  aud  Paintinf ,  vol.  XVII.  p.  326. 
I  See  page  37.  ^  . 

n  He  it  said  to  hare  ea«t  the  erei  of  amfntioaf  «fR«tAMi  on  tlia 
Lady  Anne,  (aAerwarda  quean,)  daughter  oTUw  Duke  ofYoiltf, 


at  whidi  presumption  Charles  wfta  lo  much  ftfiendixlj  that  wlmK 
MQlgia^'o  went  to  relieve  Tangier  in  1686,  he  is  gaid  to  have  boeqr . 
appointed  to  a  lealty  and  frail  waaei.  in  hopes  tnat  he  might  t)erii|i  j  ' 
an  irnury  vvhich  he  reaented  ao  higMy,  as  not  to  pennit  the  Icinf'v ' 
heflLUh  to  be  drunk  at  hia  table  till  the  voyaga  wuM  over.    On-  air' ' 
n^turn  from  Tangier,  he  was  rcfliaca  the  re^moot  of  the  Earl  ol* 
Plymouth  ;  ajid,  considering  his  serNioei  as  neglected,  for  a  tiiB9 
joined  those  who  were  diacontepted  wmi  the  government.  Ift  WW 
probably  leciaiined  by  reoeiyinf  the  goremment  of  Hull  and  Kett* 
tenancy  of  Yorksbiie.   Bee  vol.  IX.  p.  604. 605. 

f  In  a  (loeni  called  "  The  Laureate,'^  tlie  satirist  is  so  ill  iBUraic%. , 
as  fttilT  to  make  Dryden  the  author  of  the  "  EMay  on  8atim.** 
Surely  it  is  unlikely  to  sui»ms,  that  he  should  have  sobmitfed  tiv 
the  kiss  of  a  pension,  whioh  he  sn  much  needed,  rather  ihKtt  jm^ 
(>  hunself.  where  juatihcation  was  so  easy.    Yet  laa  tmuiimmt  ■. 
is  said  to  have  been 

"  For  pension  lost,  and  jastly,  without  doubt  : 
When  servants  snarli  we  ought  to  kick  them  out ; 

That  kist.  the  vnor  changed,  y^  turn  about. 
And  strait  a  true-blue  Protesiaot  crept  out 
The  Frtar  now  was  wrote  ;  and  some  ^ittnji 
They  aaaell  a  makootent  thraugh  iJl  the  mr.^ 
Scathe  whole  lMU«tte,'voI.yi.  p.  M.  ■    '  \'    ^ 

y  See.  for  ttib  point  slao,  tlie  TOhnne  and  ptie  hat  qnoisA 


LIFE  W  iOHh  bSTMWr.' 


tii^  ne  "  ftiuiirfi  Vilai"  wu  often  abjeclfd  ta 
the  ■ujborb)'  nil  oppMmu,  aTtet  bchul  enbraced 
the  reUgloil  ibere  aifinzed.  Nor  wis  tho  idea  ol 
Ilia  aptitucy  Itaia  Ihe  courl  wa  invealioa  of  his 
eneiniea  ifLcf  bis  conretiion,  for  it  prevailed  at  (he 
t»Diineii lament  of  the  pattj  dJspDicBj  and  ihtr 
Dime  of  Drvdelii*,  by  a  panuinuf  royal (r,  rankfd 
w5Ethat«rhi»tttlCTfoe  9b»dw«II,  m  folWt  ' 
Sbafte^Diy,  in  ISSO.*  Bal  whatevercaueeof  l... 
now  or  djaaiwt  our  anlhor  had  received  from  Charlee 
or  his  broiner,  it  was  removed,  as  usual,  as  soon  a> 
his  ECTTkeg  becarnE  nEtn^Haary;  and  ihan  ihe  rmn- 
poaid  auAor  of  a  libel  on  ihc  king  becatne  the. 
nhleai  dafendec  of  the  cause  of  monarchr.  and  Ihp 
anthor  of  the  "Spanldh  Frisr"  the  advocate  and 
eouteit  of  the  Catholic  refigion. 

In  bis  private  cirininialaaceH  r>r7den  must  have 
been  evm  worfci  anaHteti  than  at  the  close  of  the 
Ian  sectian.    Hli  contract  wiih  the  KinK's  Coi 
panr  wa*  bow  en  Jeri.  and  lone  before  wemalo  ht 
producad  him  liHle  profit.    If  Southemc's  bio^r 
pher  can  be  tnislcd,  Drydcn  never  made  b^a  ?i 
sleolar  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  j  so  thi 
witb  01  hi3  fcrlilil)',  he  could  not,  at  his  Dtma-. 
eierrion,  make  mors  than  two  hundrpd  a  year  by 
his  ibcBtrienJ  labonret    At  the  aame  time,  (hey  "■ 
toTaUy  eDzfOsscd  bla  leisure,  thai  he  proiluced 
olhar  Vfoifetjf  eonsequtncc  nlisr  Ihn  "  Annua  IWt 
bHii."t    K'rtierefore,  the  paymont  of  hia  peneii 
wuB  witUieid,  whether  from  the  resentinenl  of  t 

(ft  or  the  poverty  of  the  eichiiiner,  hemlaiil  w  . 
HiioplBin  of  the  "unsettled  state,"  which  iloomed 
him  to  ronvnue  these  irksome  and  ill-paid  labours, 

SECTION  V. 


,  ..1  wliich  Dryden  had  hitltnrto 

be*li  m^nffd,  wereof  aprivale  complexion.  —--=-- 
ivt  nS  htprary  diBputeB  and  rivalry.     But  Ihi 

trywas  now  drtply  agitated  by  poliliciit  fi 

liH  so  T>owerfa!'  an  auxiliary  was  not  permiited  by 
ins  party  *o  mnnln  in  a  state  of  inaetivity.  The  je- 
'  ~«o  of  ttie  Doke  of  York  rendered  him  ohttoiions 
itarne  propoMiOD  of  the  people,  (itill  at^lnlcd  by 
^»^Toro<^fthePopishPlcH.  The  Duhe  of  Mon- 
nrmth.  handaomp.  yonnT,  bnivp.andnnjrleini!",  had 
an  ibfl  eileniHl  requiaiiea  for  a  popular  iil'il ;  and 
what  he  wanted  in  mentnlqnalities  was  amply  sitp- 
»lied(iTrtwM«i*ia»el  subtlety  of  Shaftesbury.  The 
m  of  ClraHes  was  Ihe  only  isthmus  between  these 
wlaiding  riilea,  "  which,  mounttng,  viewed  eaeh 
Mber  fhnn  afnr.  and  strove  in  vain  to  meet."  It 
■M  ilrauly  obvious,  that  the  kini^a  death  wae  to 
be  tbs  signal  of  civil  war.  Hissituation  was  donbly 
aabaii  asamg.  beeause.  in  all  probability,  Mon- 
nOtith,  -whiMP  einiitHi  were  both  unjoat  in  them- 
let^es  and  bighty  derogatory  to  Ihe  authority  of  Ihn 
cTBWu.  was  jwrsonally  ar^iBWe.  and  more  beloved 

S Charge?  than  was  his  indexible  and  biMTnl  bro- 
r    Bat  to  consent  to  Ihe  bill  for  excradine  the 
liwIMierrfrnm  the'^wwrtj  would  have  been  at  the 
'  pnttirts  himself  m  a  dtale  of  pupilnjfe  for 


lerest  of  hi*  nicn,  and  e^^cing  ti 


thiit  fhirhad  nothing' to  elpecl  framat^diftianlla'- 
his  person,  or  defence  of  his  interest.  Thii  WW  a 
sacrifice  uo I  to  be  thought  o(  so  longaatbedreBitfiiL'' 
recollection  of  the  wars  in  ths  pieceding  reign  de'' 
termined  a  large  pam  to  support  the  monardt,'  ' 
while  he  continued  wiinna  to  accept  of  then  uaisi- 
anoe.     Charles  accordingly  adopted  a  determined 


from  whence  he  boldly  tcnii 

license,  and  openly  aasumet   

leadw  of  a  party.    Estrsnijed  from  ci 


meed  froi 
lUgh  the 


ploynd  every  art  which  il.^ , 

could  sn«esl|  to  siimulaie  the  courage,  and  lo  en- 
crease  the  number  of  hm  parliiana.     The  press, 
that  awfiji  power,  so  oOfn  and  so  rashly  misused, 
woB  not  left  idle.     Nnmbers  of  tho  booksellers  were-  ' 
dislinguiRhed  as  Protestant  orAinaliealpablLsbenii 
and  their  shops  teemed  with  the  furious  dcdama'- 
liona  if  Ferguson,  the  inflamnnmry  sermons  af  ' 
Hickiringtll,  the  political  dioo'iisiliMis  of  Hunt,  an*'' 
ilie  party  plays  and  libellous  pncnis  of  Settle  and  ■■ 
.Shndwell.     A  host  of  rhymers,  inferior  even  to  ' 
(hose  last  named,  attacked  the  Kinq,  the  Duke  of"' 
York,  and  Ihe  ministry,  in  songs  and  libels,  which,  ■ 
however  paltry,  were  rciid,  snug,  rehearsed,  mid  sp-' 
plaiided.    It  was  time  thnt  some  champion  shouM 
appear  in  behalf  of  the  crown,  before  the  public 
sIiobIU  hove  been  irrecoverably  alienated  by  the  in-  ■■ 
ind  slanderous  clBmour  of  its  onponenw,  ' 
'     '  'ink '-■  ■ 

riTof  theWtiB,  rlrut 

n  of  satire  was  keen,  terse,  and' 
n  di."play- 


le  of  the  Rcstorulion,  he  hail  br 


omn 


made  his  coldne! 
his  narrow  fortune  was  not  increaseo,  or  even  ren- 
ilered  ainldc,  he  had  promises  of  provision,  which 
inclined  Itimto  look  to  the  future  with  hope,  and  en-, 
dure  the  present  with  patience.  If  lie  had  ahared' 
in  the  disconteiil  wfaich  for  a  time  severed  Mulgravs 
from  thn  royal  party,  that  cause  ciaaed  lo  operate  ■ 
when  hiapntron  was  reconciled  to  the  court,  and  re- 
ceived a  share  ofthe  spoits  of  (he  disgraced  Mon- 
nioiTth.il  If  there  wnnl-.'ii  furl  her  impulse  lo  induce 
Dn'don,  conscious  of  his  stfinBtii,  to  mingle  in  an  ' 
affray,  where  it  mijihtbe  dirolnyed  toadvaningc,  he 
had  the  oiimulus  of  persona  I  attachment  and  perso- 
nal enmity,  to  sharpen  his  political  animosity.  Or- 
mond,  Halifax,  and  Hyd",  Earl  of  Iloclieaier.anlonu 
the  nobles,  were  his  patrons ;  Lee  and  Southeme, 
BmonH^hepoet^wete  his  friends,  "IlieBe  were  pat- 
tizans  of  roj'ally.  The  Duke  of  York;  whom  tho 
"  Spanish  Fnai"  probably  had  offended,  was  con- 
ciliated by  a  proloEuc  on  bis  visiting  the  theatre  at 
his.relurn  from  Scolland,*  and,  it  >  said,  by  the 


—  —  ...„  .haracter  w—  ..  — 

handled  with  peculiar  lenity;  and  his  duchess,  who, 
rather  than  himself,  had  palroniied  Drj'den.  was  so 
dissatisfied  with  hia  polines,  as  well  as  the  other  ir- 

nUriiicB  of  her  husband,  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ofher  taking  a  gentle  correction  of  his  amhilion 

my  affront  to  herself.    Thus  stimulated  by  ev«rT 

to)  ofctMeuidiillierlnDoita. 
ofUiM 


Mulinvt  wu  Jwafant  lie 
lliHTrn  MnnniD^trwu  i 

t  Tliii  U  ilh^M^  u  DnihB  t>r  «K  of  Us  sMaHoMt  ■  * 
Muld  evw  Shiniei  btlhuufht  lo  tain  cutk^  DiiviJ  imn  hm 
Uiin  h«  pmiiUhH  Mead  wJfciplicnM  ths  Ronui  prieite 

tkoi."— ruSMoltir,  un,  p.  ». 
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matiye,  -aod  wltJifaield>bynoiie,I>fT^a  composed, 
and,  on  the  17(1i  November  1661,  pubushed,  the  satire 
of  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel/' 

The  plan  of  the  satire  was  not  new  to  the  public. 
A  Catholic  poet  had,  in  1679,  paraphrased  the  scrip- 
tural story  of  Naboth's  vineyard,  and  applied  it  to 
ths  condemnation  of  Lord  Stafford,  on  account  of 
th^  Popish  Plot.*  This  poem  is  written  in  the  style 
of  a  scriptural  allusion ;  the  names  and  situations 
of  personages  in  the  holy  text  being  appUcd  to  those 
contemporaries,  to  whom  the  author  assigned  a 
place  in  his  piece.  Neither  was  the  obvious  appli- 
cation of  the  stoiy  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  to 
the  persons  of  Monmouth  and  Shaftesbury  first 
made  by  pur  poet.  A  prose  paraphrase,  published 
in  1680,  nad  already  been  composed  upon  this  allu- 
flion.t  But  the  vigour  of  the  satire,  the  happy  adap- 
tation, not  only  of  the  incidents,  but  of  the  very 
names  to  the  individuals  characterized,  gave  Diy- 
<len*B  poem  the  full  ciTect  of  novel  ty.  It  appeared  a 
very  snort  time  after  Shaftesbury  had  been  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower,  and  only  a  few  days  before  the 
grand  jury  were  to  take  under  consideration  the  bill 
preferred  against  him  for  high  treason.  Its  sale 
was  rapid  beyond  example ;  and  even  those  who 
were  most  severely  characterized,  were  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  beauty,  if  not  the  justice,  of  the 
satire.  The  character  of  Monmouth,  an  easy  and 
gentle  temper,  inflamed  beyond  its  usual  pitch  by 
ambition,  and  seduced  by  the  arts  of  a  wily  and 
interested  associate,  is  touched  with  exquisite  deli- 
cacy. The  poet  is  as  cateful  of  the  offending  Absa- 
lonrs  fame,  as  the  father  in  Scripture  of  the  life  of 
his  rebel  son.  The  fairer  side  of  his  character  is 
industriously  presented,  and  a  veil  drawn  over  all 
that  was  worthy  of  blame.  But  Shaftesbury  pays 
the  lenity  with  which  Monmouth  is  dismissed. 
The  traits  of  praise,  and  the  tribute  paid  to  that 
statesman's  talents,  are  so  qualified  and  artfully 
blended  with  censure,  that  they  seem  to  render  his 
faults  even  more  conspicuous  and  more  hateful. 
'  In  this  skilful  mixture  of  applause  and  blame  lies 
the  nicest  art  of  satire.  There  must  be  an  appear- 
ance of  candour  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  and  ;ust  so 
diuch  merit  allowed,  even  to  the  object  of  his  cen- 
sure, as  to  make  his  picture  natural.  It  is  a  child 
alone  who  fears  the  aggravated  terrors  of  a  Sara- 
cen's head;  the  painter,  who  would  move  the  awe 
of  an  enlightened  spectator,  must  delineate  his  ty- 
rant with  numan  features.  It  seems  likely,  that 
Dryden  considered  the  portrait  of  Shaftesbury,  in 
the  first  edition  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,  as 
somewhat  ^deficient  in  this  respect  {  at  (east  the 
second  edition  contains  twelve  additional  lines,  the 
principal  tendency  of  which  is  to  praise  the  ability 
and  integrity  with  which  Shaftesbury  had  discharg- 
ed the  omce  of  Lord  High  Chancellor.  It  has  been 
reported,  that  this  mitigation  was  intended  to  repay 
p  singular  exertion  of  generosity  on  Shaftesbury's 
^art,  who,  while  smartmg  under  the  lash  of  Dry 
oen's  satire,  and  in  the  snort  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  edition  of  the  poem«  had  the  libe- 
rality to  procure  admission  for  the  poet's  son  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Charter- house,  of  which  he 
was  then  (governor.  But  Mr.  Malone  has  fully 
confuted  this  tale,  and  shown,  from  the  records  of 
the  seminary,  that  Dryden's  son  Erasmus  was  ad- 
mitted upon  the  recommendation  of  the  king  him- 
selft  The  insertion,  therefore,  of  the  lines  in  com- 
memoration of  Shaftesbury's  judicial  character,  was 
a  volimtary  efiiision  on  the  part  of  Dryden,  and  a 
tribute  which  he  seems  to  have  judged  it  proper  to 
pay  to  the  merit  even  of  an  enemy.  Others  of  the 
party  of  Monmouth,  or  rather  of  the  opposition 
party,  (for  it  consisted,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  of 
a  variety  of  factions,  agreeing  in  the  single  principle 
of  opposition  to  the  government,)  were  stigmatized 
with  severity,  only  inferior  to  that  applied  to  Achi- 
tophel.   Among  these  we  distinguish  the  famous 

•  8m  Vol.  DL  p.  tflS. 

»  8m  Vol.  IX.  p.  199.  Thbp;e<«.  entitled  "  Abmlom'i  ConspC- 
faey,  or  tiieTfaffMy  of  Tnmion,"  ti  printed  on  p.  906  of  the  Mnne 
imiinio. 

t  Bm  Vol  QC  p.  901. 


Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  whpnL  imder  the  chi 
acter  of  Zhnri,  our  author  halaiioed  accounts  1 
his  share  in  the  '"Rehearsal;"  Bethel,  the  Whi 
Sheriir,  whose  scandalous  avarice  was  ooIycqnaUeG 
by  his  factious  turbulence;  and  Titus  Gates,  the 
pretended  dbcoverer  of  the  Popish  Plot  The  a6- 
count  of  the  Tory  chiefs,  who  retained,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poem,  their  friendship  for  David  at  the 
expense  of  the  popular  hatred,  included,  of  course, 
most  of  Dryden's  personal  protectors.  The  a^ed 
Duke  of  Ormond  is  panegyrized  with  a  beautiftil 
apostrophe  to  the  memory  of  his  son,  the  gallant 
Earl  of  Ossory.  The  bishops  of  London  and  Roches- 
ter ;  Mulgrave.  our  author's  constant  patron,  now 
reconciled  with  Charles  snd  his  government;  the 
plausible  and  trimming  Uahfkx ;  and  Hyde,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  second  son  to  the  cpreat  Clarendon,  ap- 
pear in  this  Ust.  The  poet  haymg  thus  arrayed  and 
mustered  the  forces  on  each  side,  some  account  ot 
the  combat  is  naturally  expected;  and  Johnson 
complains,  that,  after  all  the  interest  excited,*  the 
story  is  but  lamely  winded  up  by  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  which  produces  the  instantaneous  and  even 
marvellous  effect,  of  reconciling  all  parties,  and 
subduing  the  whole  phalanx  of  opposition.  Even 
thus,  says  the  critic,  the  walls,  towers,  and  battle- 
ments of  an  enchanted  castle  disappear,  when  the 
destined  knjght  winds  his  bom  before  it  Spence 
records  in  his  Anecdotes,  that  Charles  himself  im- 
posed on  Dryden  the  task  of  paraphrasing  the 
speech  to  his  Oxford  parUament,  at  least  the  most 
striking  passages,  as  a  conclusion  to  his  poem  of 
"Absalom  ana  Achitophel." 

But  let  us  consider  whether  the  nature  of  the  poem 
admitted  of  a  different  management  in  the  close. 
Incident  was  not  to  be  attempted ;  for  the  poet  had 
described  living  characters  and  existing  factions, 
the  issue  of  whose  contention  was  yet  in  the  womb 
of  fate,  and  could  not  safely  be  anticipated  in  the 
satire.  Besides,  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  par- 
liament with  that  memorable  speech,  was  a  re- 
markable era  in  the  contention  of  the  factions,  after 
which  the  Whigs  gradually  dechned  both  in  spirit, 
in  power,  and  in  popularity.  Their  boldest  leaders 
were  for  a  time  appalled  ;ll  and  when  they  resumed 
their  measures,  they  gradually  approached  rather 
revolution  than  reform,  and  thus  alienated  the  more 
temperate  of  their  own  party,  till  at  length  thor 
schemes  terminated  in  the  ]^e-house  conspiracy. 
The  speech  having  such  an  effect,  was  therefore  not 
improperly  adopted  as  a  termination  to  the  poem 
of    Absalom  and  Achitophel." 

The  success  of  this  wonderful  satire  was  so  great, 
that  the  court  had  again  recourse  to  the  assistance 
of  its  author.  Shaftesbury  was  now  liberated  irooa 
the  Tower ;  for  the  grand  jiuy,  partly  influenced  by 
deficiency  of  proof^  and  partly  by  the  principles  of 
the  Whig  party,  out  of  which  the  sherufs.had  care^ 
fully  selected  them,  refused  to  find  the  bill  of  high 
treason  against  him. ,  This  was  a  subject  of  uo^ 
bounded  triumph  to  his  adherents,  who  celebrated 
his  acquittal  by  the  most  ^blic  marks  of  re^joicing. 
Amongst  others,  a  medal  was  struck,  beanng  the 
head  and  name  of  Shaftesburjr,  and  on  the  reverse^ 
a  sun  obscured  with  a  cloud,  rising  over  the  Tower 
and  city  of  London,  with  the  date  of  the  refusal  of 
the  bill,  (24  th  November  16S1.)  and  the  motto  Ljb- 
TABTuit.  These  medals,  wliich  his  partizans  wore 
ostentatiously  at  their  bosoms,  excited  the  general 
indignation  of  tfal  Tories ;  and  the  king  himself  is 
saiato  have  suggested  it  as  a  theme  for  the  satiri- 
cal rouse  of  Dryden,  and  to  have  rewarded  his  per- 
formance with  a  hundred  broad  pieces.  To  a  po^t 
of  less  fertility,  the  rqyalcommand,  to  write  asraifi 
upon  a,.character,  which  in  a  former  satire,  he  nad 
drawn  with  so  much  precision  and  feUcity,  might 

■  Lord  Grey  saye  fn  hii  namitnw  **  AAer  tbeditaoliition  of  Ifae 
Oxford  pwliaiiieat,  ire  vrcro  all  veiy  peeceablr  JneMoed,  um  no- 
thing pMaed  amonmt  im  that  Munmer  of  imporUnoQ,  whidi  I  eea 
coll  to  mind :  I  think  tm  Lord  Shaftmburr  wai  Mint  to  the  Tower 

«'  It  befbra  the  toaf  vaiMition ;  and  the  Duke  of  Motttaouni,  Mr. 
[ontafue,  Sir  Thomas  Anmtroiw.  and  myteli;  went  to  Tan- 
bridge  immediateiy  after  hii  knfafiip'e  imprieoomeot,  whew  wi 
laid  aaide  the  dmugfau  of  diatnihibig  the  paaee  of  the  fOvemoMnt 
for  thoee  of  diverting  ouneltei.*' 


8for,V.J 
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hsfe  been  M«iib«rraMiiiff  at  least  aa^aounble. 
Bot  I>n^en  was  mezhaiuuble  *,  and  easfly  Axacoier- 
id,  that,  though  he  had  given  the  outline  of  Shaftcs- 
bcny  in  "Absalom  and  Ackitophol,"  the  finished 
cokmring  mi^t  merit  another  canvass.  About  the 
iijietntfa  of  Inarch,  1681,  he  pablished,  anonymous- 
W,  "The  Medal,  a  Satire  against  Sedition,"  with 
the  apt  motto, 

^  Pmr  GTmimn90ftao9tm£dU8ty4  per  EHditurbmm 
Ottevamg;  IHviimgut  aiki  potCMt  ftonoret." 

la  this  satire,  Shaftesbury's  history;  his  frequent 
pohtical  apostacies  ;  his  licentious  course  of  life,  so 
contranr  to  the  stem  rigour  of  the  fanatics,  with 
whom  ne  nad  associated ;  his  arts  in  instigating  the 
fiiry  of  the  anti-monarchists ;  in  fine,  all  the  politi- 
ctfand  moral  bearings  of  his  character,  are  sound- 
ed and  exposed  to  contempt  and  reprobation,  the 
beanty  of  the  poetry  adding  grace  to  the  severity  of 
the  satire.  What  impression  these  vigorous  and 
well  aimed  darts  made  upon  Shaftesbury,  who  was 
ae  capable  of  estimating  their  sharpness  and  force, 
we  have  no  means  to  ascertain ;  but  long  after- 
warda  his  grandson,  the  author  of  the  "  Character- 
iiticsj;  sp^ks  of  Dryden  and  his  works  with  a  bit- 
ter aTOctation  of  contempt,  offensive  to  every  reader 
of  judgment,  and  obviously  formed  on  prejudice 
agamsl  the  man,  rather  than  dislike  to  the  poetry.* 
It  is  sand,  that  be  fHt  more  resentment  on  account 
of  the  character  of  imbecility  adjudged  to  his  father 
in  **AhuIom  and  Achitophei,"  tnan  for  all  the  pun- 
gent satire;  there  and  in  the  "Medal,"  bestowed 
l^K>n  his  grandfather;  an  additional  proof^  hpw 
BBBcfa  more  easy  it  is  to  bear  those  reflections  which 
render  onrsdves  or  our  friends  hatefiil,  than  those 
by  which  they  are  only  made  ridiculous  and  con- 
tWMitible, 

•nie  WWg  poets,  for  many  assumed  that  title,  did 
not  behold  these  attacks  upon  their  leader  and  party 
with  patience  or  forbearance ;  but  they  rushed  to 
the  combat  with  more  zeal,  or  rather  fury,  than  ta- 
lent or  poKcy.  Their  efforts  are  numbered  and  de- 
scribed elsewhere  ;t  so  that  we  need  here  only 
eGditly  notice  those  which  Dryden  thought  worthy 
oTms  own  animadversion.  Most  of  them  adopted 
^chunay  and  obvious  expedient  of  writing  their 
aaawers  in  the  style  of  the  successful  satire  which 
had  provoked  them.  Thus,  in  reply  to  "Absalom 
aad  Aehitophe)/'  Pordage  and  Settle  imitated  the 
plan  of  bestowing  scriptural  names  on  their  poem 
and  characters;  the  former  entitling  his  piece, 
"Azariaand  Huahai,"  the  latter,  "Absalom  Sen- 
ior, or  Absalom  and  Achitophel  transposed.'*  But 
th»e  attempts  to  hurl  back  the  satire  at  him,  by 
whom  it  was  first  launched,, succeeded  but  indiffer- 
eotiy,  and  might  have  convinced  the  authors,  that 
die  chann  of "  Absalom  and  Achitophel"  lay  not 
in  the  plan,  but  in  the  power  of  execution.    It  was 


-  iBitfaifiiitbet  Dryden  hj  hit  "  Reheanol**  title  of 
, .  «n«,  mjoaog  many  other  obltqno  expretsiont  of  malero- 

**Td  eee  Ike  ieeomgihleneae  of  ourpoeti  in  their  pedantic  man- 

r,  tfcptr  vaaitT,  defiance  of  criticism,  their  rhodnmontade,  and 

"    ^fcrmwaio, wenced  onhr tnmtomir (Hmoujpootlaureato, 

'  Mr,  Bmjm  Mmwlf )  m  one  of  hiii  latcit  and  moat  Tahied 

writ  maajr  rean  after  the  inirenious  author  of  the  'Re- 

r  ImI  drawn  ms  ^etnre.    '  I  have  beon  listening,  (savt  our 

paetihi  hie  preface  to  '  Don  Sebastian,'}  wliat  ohiccUons  liad  boon 
mate  af^inet  the  eonduet  of  the  pla^,  but  fotind  them  all  so  trivial, 
^ktf  Iff  dioald  name  them,  a  true  cntic  would  imairine  that  I  plajr- 
•ttefcr-  Some  ere  pleased  to  say  the  writing  is  dull :  but  atatem 
Mir&  W9  lofuatur.  Others,  that  the  double  poison  is  unnatural ; 
lalte-eoBmao  recetved  opinion,  and  Ausnnius'  fltmuus  epifram, 
mmn  tiiai.  Lastly,  a  more  ignorant  nort  of  creatures  than 
A»«f  Ibe  Ibrmer  msintain,  that  the  chsrarter  of  Dorax  is  not 
mir  v^oural,  but  inconsistent  with  itself:  let  them  read  the 
•h^aai  iMik  afsin.  A  kmfer  reply  is  what  those  cavillers  de* 
«  aai.  Bnt  I  wUI  fire  them  and  their  follows  to  understand, 
:  Ihe  Eari  of         ■•  w%s  pleased  tp  read  the  tnifedy  tiucp  over 

wvra 


and  did  me  Ibe  favour  to  send  me 


that 


Ibd  wiittea  b«»ond  any  of  my  former  plays,  and  that  he  was 

ivfaned  ttOT  tluic  ■boaU  be  out  away.    It  I  have  notnason  to 

te  ■OMe^idcawnt  to  a  whole  faction,  let  the  world  bo 

Ar  the  cipowinn  is  ue  same  with  that  of  Lucan's  hero 

«■■!  an  mnuy,  oamcurrtre  beUiun  atque  virtim.    I  Uunk  I 

■Pwoaestly  conctatd*.' *e.  ,   ,    .,        ,-  _^, 

^'*" —  lie  gjoem  on,  to  the  v^cy  end.  jo  the, self-same  straio. 


l^mm  of  oar  pa 


,  can  ever  say  of  the  '  Relioartal'  auUior.  that  hb 
poet  was  ovc^chargod,  or  the  national  humour 


etay  I6  ^e  Jewish  titjba  to  ibair  haroeeii,  hot  |hadi^ 

ficulty  lay  in  drawing  their  characters  wi|h  tne  force 
and  precisian  of  their  prototype.  Buckinjgnam  him- 
self was  rash  enough  to  engage  in  this  conflict  i 
but,  whether  his  anger  bluntea  nis  wit,  or  that  his 
share  in  the  '*  Rehearsal"  was  less  ^ven  than  what 
is  generally  suppos^d,  he  loses,  by  his  "  Reflections 
on  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  the  credit  we  are  dis- 
posed  to  allow  him  for  talent  on  the  score  of  that 
lively  piece.t  A  n9n-confonni8t  clergyman  publish- 
ed two  pieces,  which  I  have  never  seen,  one  entitled, 
"  A  Whip  for  the  Fool's  Back,  who  styles  honour- 
able Marriage  a  cursed  confinement,  in  his  profane 
Poem  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel :  the  other  ''A 
Key,  with  the  Whip,  to  open  the  Mystery  and  Ini- 
quity of  the  Poem  called  Absalom  and  Achitophel." 
Little  was  to  be  hoped  or  feared  from  poems  bear- 
ing such  absurd  titles :  I  throw,  however,  into  the 
note,  the  specimen  which  Mr.  Malone  has  given,  of 
their  con  tents.  II  The  reverend  gentleman  having 
announced,  that  Achitophel,  in  Hebrew,  means  "jt^e 
brother  of  a  fool,"  Dryden  retorted,  with  infinite 
coolness,  that  in  tiiat  case  the  author  of  the  .disco- 
very might  pass  with  his  readers  for  iiext  a  kin,  and 
that  it  was  probably  the  relation  which  made  the 
kindness. 

"  The  Hedal"  was  answered  by  the  same  authors 
who  reolied  to  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  as  if  the 
Whies  nad  taken  in  sober  earnest  the  advice  which 
Dryden  bestowed  on  them  in  the  preface  to  that 
saiu-e.  And  moreover,  (as  he  there  expressly  re- 
commends,) they  railed  at  him  abundantly,  without 
a  glimmering  of  wit  to  enUven  their  scurrihly.  Hick- 
enngilL  a  crazy  fanatic,  began  the  attack  with  a 
sort  01  mad  poem,  called  The  Mushroom."  It 
was  written  and  sent  to  press  the  very  day  on  which 
"The  Medal"  appeared}  a  circumstance  on  which 
the  author  valued  himself  so  highlv,  as  to  ascribe  it 
to  divine  inspiration.!  With  more  labour,  and  equal 
issue.  Samuel  Pordage,  a  minor  poet  of  the  day,  pro- 
duced, "  The  Medal  Reversed ;"  for  which,  and  his 
former  aggression,  Dryden  brands  him,  in  a  single 
line  of  the  second  part  of  "  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel," as 

"  Lame  Mephibosheth,  the  wizard's  H  son." 

There  also  appeared  "The  Loyal  Medal  Vindicated," 
and  a  piece  entitled  "  Dryden  s  Sath-e  to  his  Muse," 

t  See  some  extracts  fiom  these  "  Reflections,*'  vol  IX.  p.  ITS. 

D  "  How  well  this  Hebrew  name  with  sense  doth  sound* 
Afool't  my  brother,*  though  in  wit  profound  I 
Most  wicked  wits  arc  the  devil's  chieibst  took, 
Which,  ever  in  the  issue,  God  befoob. 
Can  thy  compare,  vile  varlet,  once  hold  true, 
or  the  loyal  lord,  and  this  disloyal  Jew  7 
W^as  cWour  En^h  Eari  under  ditigrace 
And,  as  unconscionable,  put  out  of  place? 
Hath  be  laid  lurking  in  Iub  ooantry-hmise 
To  plot  rebellions,  as  one  factious? 
Thy  bog-trot  bloodhounds  bunted  have  this  stag, 
jfet  cannot  fhsten  their  foul  fhngs.— they  flag, 
why  did'st  not  tfunt  bring  in  thy  evidence 
With  them,  to  rectify  the  brave  jury's  sense, 
And  so  prevent  the  ifmoramu9?—naj. 
Thou  wa!tt  cock-sure  ho  would  be  damn*d  for  aye, 
Without  thy  presence  ;— thou  wast  tnen  cmploy'd 
To  brand  hun  'gainst  he  came  to  be  destniy^d  -. 
'Forehand  preparing  for  the  hangman's  axe. 
Had  not  the  witnesses  been  found  so  lax." 


V 


of  oar  poet 

soL  DL  paass  373  tf  «0gf.  also  pafe  iis. 


Vol.  rx.  p.  458. 

I,  Ho  was  tho  son  of  Dr.  John  Pordage,  minister  of  Bradfield, 
aroellcd  his  charge  for  fnsuffloiency,  in  the  year  1646.  Among 
other  charges  against  him  were  the  following,  which,  exttSordi* 
nary  ag  they  are,  he  dues  not  seem  to  have  draied : 

"  That  ho  hath  very  frequent  and  fkmiliar  converse  with  utfeu. 

"  That  a  great  diagon  came  into  his  chamber  with  a  tail  Of 
eight  yards  long,  four  great  teeth,  and  did  spit  flre  at  him  ;  and 
that  he  contended  vrith  the  dragon. 

"  That  his  own  angel  came  and  stood  by  hnn  while  he  was  ex* 
postulating  with  the  dragon  (  and  the  angel  c«me  to  ma  own 
shape  and  fhahion,  tho  same  okKhes,  bands,  and  euAi,  the  same 
bandstrings  ;  and  that  his  angel  stood  by  him  and  upheld  him. 

"  That  Mrs.  Pordaae  and  Mrs.  Flavel  had  their  anceh  standbig 
by  them  also,  Mrs.  nmrdage  singing  sweetly,  and  keeping  time 
upon  her  breast ;  and  that  his  children  saw  the  spirits  ooraing 
into  the  house,  and  said.  Look  there,  father ;  and  that  the  spuita 
did  after  come  into  the  chamber,  and  drew  the  curtains  when  they 
were  in  bed. 

"  That  the  said  Mr.  Pordage  confessed,  tliat  a  stIODgenehan^ 
ment  was  upon  him,  and  that  the  devil  (Hd  appear  to  hnn  in  the 
shape  of  Everard,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  fiery  dracon ;  and  the 
whole  roof  of  the  house  was  fUIl  of  spirits."— 5ra/«  Trialt. 

*  Achii  my  brother,  and  topful,  a  fooL  -Orfg-.  Sou. 


wmi  Pdpej  4ie  pdflhivelT  disavowed.  AH  these,  and 
many  otnefr  piebes,  the  tniitB  of  meensed  and  almost 
firanoc  party  fiiiy,  are  marked  by  the  most  coarse 
and  virulent  abnse.  The  erents  m  onr  author^s  life 
were  few.  tod  his  morals,  ^neraHy  speaking,  irre- 
proaehaDle;  so  that  the  topics  fot  the  malevolence 
of  his  antagonists  were  both  scanty  and  strained. 
Bttt  they  ceased  not,  with  the  true  pertinacity  of 
angrv  aulness,  io  repeat,  in  prose  and  verse,  in 
coupiet,  baUed,  and  madrigal,  the  same  unvaried 
accusations,  amounting  in  substance  to  the  follow- 
ing :  That  Dryden  had  been  bred  a  puritan  and  re- 
piioliean ;  that  he  had  written  a  eulogy  on  Crom- 
weH  (which  one  wily  adversa^^'  actually  reprinted ;) 
that  he  had  been  !n  poverty  at  ine  Restoration  j  that 
Lady  Ehzabeth  Dr>'den*s  character  was  tarnished 
with  the  circumstances  attending  their  nuptials; 
that  Dryden  had  written  the  '*  E^ssay  on  Satire/'  in 
which  th^  king  was  libelled;  that  he  had  been 
beaten  bv  thtee  men  in  Rose-alley ;  finally,  that  he 
was  a  Tory,  and  a  tool  of  arbitrary  power.  This 
cuekoo.Bong,  gamisht-d  with  the  burden  of  Bayts 
and  Pott  Sf/uab,*  was  rung  in  the  ear  of  the  puWic 
again  and  again,  and  with  an  obstinacy  which  may 
convince  us  how  little  there  was  to  be  said,  when 
that  Uttle  was  so  often  repeated.  Feeble  as  these 
attacks  were,  their  number,  like  that  of  the  gnats 
described  bySpenser,"f  seems  to  have  irritatcf'  TDrj'- 
den  to  exert  the  power  of  his  satire,  and,  like  the 
blast  of -the  northern  wind,  to  sweep  away  at  once 
these  clamorous  and  blisy,  tnofugh  ineflfectual  assail- 
ants. Two,  in  particular,  claimed  distinction  from 
the  nameless  cro\vd ;  Settle,  Dryden's  ancient  fbc, 
and  Shadwell,  who  had  been  originally  a  dubious 
friend. 

Of  Dryden's  controversy  with 'Settle  we  have  al- 
ready spoken  fully ;  but  we  may  here  add,  that,  in 
addition  to  former  ofienees  of  a  public  and  private 
nature,  Elkanah,  in  the  prologue  to  the  "  Emperor 
of  Morocco,"  acted  in  March  1681-2,  had  treated 
Dryden  with  great  irreverence.t  Shadwell  bad  been 
for  sonie  time  in  good  habits  with  Dryden ;  yet  an 
early  difference  of  taste  andpractice  in  comedy,  not 
only  existed  between  them,  but  was  the  subiect  of 
reciprocal  debate,  and  something  approaching  to 
rivalry.  Dryden,  ^s  we  have  seen,  had  avowed  his 
preference  of  Uvely  dialogue  in  comedy  to  delinea- 
tion of  character;  or  in  other  words,  of  wit  and  re- 
partee to  what  was  then  called  himiour.  On  this 
subject  Shadwell  early  differed  from  the  laureate. 
Conscious  of  considerable  powers  in  observing  na- 
ture, while  he  was  deficient  in  that  liveliness  of  fan- 
cy which  is  necessary  to  produce  vivacity  of  dia- 
logue, Shadwell  affected,  or  perhaps  entertained,  a 
profound  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Ben  Jonson, 
and  proposed  him  as  his  model  in  the  representation 
of  such  characters  as  were  to  be  marked  by /lumflur, 
or  an  affectation  of  singularity  of  manners,  spdRh, 
and  behaviour.  Dryden,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no 
great  admirer  either  of  Jonson's  plays  in  general, 

*  How  little  Dmlen  valued  thete  mcknaiiies  appean  fram  a 
pauace  in  the  "  VjrKlic^Uoii  of  Uia  Duke  of  Guuie :"— "  Much 
leas  am  I  concerned  at  the  noble  aame  of  Bajrea ;  tiiat  ia  a  brat 
■o  like  his  own  father,  that  he  cannot  be  mistaken  tor  aar  bods 
ebe.  They  mijEbt  aa  reasonably  have  called  Tom  Stcrobcud  Vn^ 
and  the  retemblance  would  have  held  as  well."    YoL  VIL  p.  M5. 

t  "  ikji  when  a  iw«n»  of  gnats  at  even  tida 
Out  of  the  fimries  of  Allan  «loe  arise, 
Their  momnirinf  ssoaU  tiompetta  sownden  wide, 
Whiles  in  the  aim  thoir  elustrimr  army  flies, 
Ttat  as  ■  cload  docbseome  t6  dmi  the  skies ; 
No  man  nor  beast  may  rent  qr  take  repast 

.  Por  their  sfasnpe  woands  and  noyous  bijuries, 
^11  the  -GBmB  nortbem  wint^  with  blusthn^  blast 
Dotk  blow  thto  <iaiteawafi  asd  in  the  ocean  easf 

'  'LH<T,^^"*^v<'Q1<I  the  sparks  be  eaoffhtlo^y, 
SbwiU  a  Whig  pool  write  a  Tory  play. 
Am  yoB,  Kwseased  with  tag«  berare,  should  send 
Your  raodont  shot  abroad  and  raanl  a  ftiendl 
For  fan,  we  find»  too  oftnn  faisasmd  «!htp, 
Just  as  you  live,  Bpeak.  think,  and  fight— by  hap. 
And  poets,  we  all  know,  can  ehange.  liko  yon, 
And  are  alone  to  their  own  interest  true ; 
Can  wnte  asairut  ail  sense,  aay  oron  their  own  i 
The  vehicle  called  penticn  makes  it  downi 
V°''*Sr^?/^  cudg^«(s.  where  there's  hope  of  bread ; 
A  weU-fiUcd  paunch  fbr^ts  a  broken  head.^ 


msoi£iLyMtedM'^itMif  iMrks. 


lisictiV? 


or  of  ihto  low  ^d  coiirtlfe  d^Mht^  of  v^  a!i4 t<^l^ 
ly,  in  descnbmgwhich  lay  his  chief  excell^cy :  ahc 
this  o;)inion  he  had  publicly  intimat^  in  the  '*£#. 
say^ot  Dramatic  Poesy;"    In  the  pre&ce  to  th^  yety", 
first  of  Shadwen*B  riays,  printed  in  l66Sj-he  takfes  %:- 
casion  bitterlv,  and  with  a  direct  implication  t6  Dn'-  • 
den,  to  assail  the  grounds  of  this  criticiaoi.  and  toe 
comedies  of  the  author  who  had  made  it.tf    If  this' 
petulance  prodificed  any  animosity,  it  was  not  last- 
ing ;  for,  in  the  eouTseof  their  oofTtr^versy,  I>r)Men 
appeals  to  ShadweLL  whether  he  had  not  rathefr 
countenanced  than  impeded  his  first  rise  in  publiii 
favour;  and,  in  1674,  they  made  com  in  on  cause  with 
Crowne  to  write  those  remarks,  which  w^r^io  ds^ 
molish  Settle's  ^  Empress  of  Morocco."    Even  in  j 
1676,  wliile  Shadwell  expresses  the  same  dissiei^t 
from  Dryden's  opinion  concerning  tlie  merit  of  Jons . 
son's  corned V,  it  is  in  very  respectful  terqjBya;^.! 
¥rith  great  deference  to  his  respected  and  admi^ 
red  friend,  of  whon%  though  he  will  not  say  hia  is. 
the  best  way  of  writing,  he  maintains  his  laauuer  - 
of  writing  it  is  most  ejtcellcut.§    But  the  irtecon-; 
cilable  diiTerence  in  their  taste  soon  after  broke  out^^ 
in  less  seemly  terms;  for  Shadwell  pemlitttdhim^ 
self  to  use  some  very  irreverent  expzessiona  to- 
wards Drydtn'a  play  of  "  Aurcn^-Zebe,'^  in  the  pro«» 
logue  and  epilogue  to  his  comedy  of  the  "Virtuoso  ;]^' '. 
and  in  the  preiace  to  the  same  piece  he  plainly  inlf^V 
mated}  tliat  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  pension  to  «p^,j 
able  lum  to  write  as  well  as  the  poet  laureate. IT  Tni^'- 
attack  was  the  more  intolerable,  as  Dryden,  in  ihQ^> 

{)reface  to  that  very  plov  of  "  Aureng-Ztbe,'-  pro/»  , 
)ably  meant  to  includeSnadwell  among  those  ootin  . 
lemiJoraries  who,  even  in  his  own  judgment  cic^lled- 
him  in  comedy.  In  1G7S,  Dryden  accommodated  wixli ; 
a  prologue  Snadwell's  play  of  the  "True  Widow ^'*  , 
but  to  write  these  occasional  pieees  was  part  of  his 
profession,  and  the  circumstanee  does  hot  prove  thai;. 
the  breach  between  these  rivals  for  public  applauBe. 
was  ever  thoroughly  healed;  on  the  contrari'»  U 
Seems  likely,  that,  m  the  case  or  Shadwell,  as  ia  ' 

n  I  quote  the  pas6a£;e  at  Icnsth,  as  evincin^r  the  diflcireooe  be- 
tween Dryden's  lastf  in  comedy  andlhot  of  8hndwpfl : 

"  I  haTo  cadeaYouretl  to  represent  variety  of  Juiiaoura,(nMror  • ' 
the  persons  of  the  pluy  dilTeriug  in  their  chandlers  ffe«i<«r>^tAil} 
other,)  Mhicli  was  the  practice  of  tien  Junson,  whom  I  thinly  9SL .. 
dramatick  poets  ought  to  imitate,  tnqugrh  none  are  like  to  coiro^  . 
near ;  he  being  the  only  person  that  apjx'ats  to  me  to  hav^  ntaoe- ' ' 
perfect  representation  ol  faumaa  hfet  most  otlier  antiaici  tluit  t  <' 
ever  road,  either  have  wild  ronnatJAk  talefi.  whi^ein  tber  stnua'  . 
love  and  hofioiu'  to  that  ridicu]ous  hei^^lit.  that  it  becopiea  btir- 
lesqae ;  or  in  their  lower  conrH?dies  content  themselves  with  one  t^  '. 
two  faumoon  at  most,  and  those  not  nt&r  so  per^t  ehafaetuM;  aa 
the  admirable  Jonson  alwa/s  made,  who  never  wrotcl  ^u»tdy*  - 
without  seven  or  eight  considerable  huiQours.    I  never  aaw  OM^<  • 
except  that  of  FaJstafle,  that  was,  inmr  judgiiient,  coinpaiiLblo  t^ 
any  of  Jonson^i  considerable  himiours. '  Tou  ^iu  pardoi/uV  ^- '' 
gresaiai  when  1  teli  yen.  te  is-tha  man^vf  all  the  woitd.- 1  ladit  ' 
passionately  admire  for  his  cxceUenoy  in  diaaaatickiMiekrir-' 

"  Thonsh  I  liave  known  aome  qf  late  so  intoUni  to  etty,  that^; 
Ben  Jonson  wrote  his  best  playes  without  W'it,  imacdniBK.'  tfiat  nl 
the  wit  playes  corteisied  in  briasing  two  pecyons  upon Jifae  atefvto 
break  jo^t,  and  to  bob  at  one  another,  which  thoy  call  repart^io,  ooir  ^^ 
consioenng,  that  there  is  more  wit  and  invention  rcquuod  iq  tlM^ 
finding  out  mod  famnour  «ii4  IUl^t«r  proper  fur  it,  taaa  in  «0  thmr 
smart  repaxties ;  for,  in  the  writing  of  a  humour,  a  mai»  ia  fon- 
fined  not  to  6wer\'e  from  the  character,  and  obh'ged  to  say  nouiin^ 
but  what  is  piyper  to  it ;  but  in  the  playes  whioJi  haTe-4wen 
wrote  of  late,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  periiect  character,  but  tJam 
two  chiof  persons  are  most  comknonly  a>u'earing,diiokini^' Mfhocv 
ing  ruffian  for  a  lorer,  and  impudent,  iU-bred  tooiiig  lor  a  lustaMS*. 
ana  those  are  the  fine  people  of  Ine  play ;  and  there  is  uhnt  ItiMi 
tude  in  this,  that  almost  any  thng  is  pruper  lor  them  to  amy  1  te^^i 
their  chief  subject  is  bawdy,  and  profaneoess.  which  mw-aui* 
brisk  writing,  when  the  most  dissolute  of  men,  that  relli^  tkaa«>< 
thiiias  well  enough  in  private,  are  choked  at  'em  in  publi<^  >  aii4|^ 
metniaki,  if  there  were  nothing  but  the  ill  manners  of  it>  it  •Ixnim- 
make  poets  avoid  tiMt  indecent  way  of  writing,"— Pr(/Sice  (0  gM* 
SuUtn  Lovers. 

Lest  thiB  provooation  should  be  insufitdent,  Iha  psologiM  ttitbm 
mmo  piece  has  a  fling  at  boroioplaya.    The  paet  saya  be  om 

£  No  kind  Yomantie  ktrer  in  his  play 
To  aigli  and-  whia«  out  pasaioD,  auon  as  nay 
charm  waitinf-womem  with  heroic  oMiDe, 
And  still  Ksolve  to  lire  and  die  in  rhyme ; 
Sucli  as  your  ears  with  lov«  ikAd  hMoar  MMt, 
And  play  at  oranabo  fbr  three  biHn  fit  least  t 
•  That  tIgW  and^woo  in  vene  in  the  aaijie  braatiu 
And  make  similitude  and  love  in  death.  ^ 

Whate%'cr  symptoms  of  reconcfliation  afterwards  tobk  plaM  li^ 
twccn  the  poets,  1  gteatly  doubt  If  this  first  aflenee  vrin  sver  cttii 
dinlly  fbrtircn. 

i  Vol.  VII.  p.  140. 

t  8ee  these  ofiensivopttisalPM,  Toll  X.i>.«ir.  t 
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van  or  jotn  Darpm. 


tkat  of  SeStl&  pofitiMl  haCfed  only  gangrenad  a 
mmmdktJIkoMhf  Iktnxy linhy.  After th«ir(2itar- 
lfflibMna»edhi|iigit6»  Diydea  retnnied  his  pmlogue, 
vaLbdaptiaia  to  a  play  by  Afra  Behn,  called  the 
*'  Wafanr  Attttar,  or  Baeon  in  Vurfliiiiia.'^'*  Wfaatev- 
arnvaa.dM  prajgcMs-of  cba  diapttle,  it  is  oercain  that 
Sba^wMll,  aa  tibtkomabr  attadlied  to  the  Whig  fac- 
tion  aa  Dtfdmi  totlie  Torieat  bacUed  on  hie  armour 
mmsunf^  tteir  other  pocaastert  to  encounter  the 
ihia^iion  of  royalty.  Hie  answer  to  *^  l*he  Medal" 
iseMtiBd  "The Medal  of  John  Bayes.'"  it  appefir- 
«d  in  aufenmn,  16S1«  aad  is  <hitiAguimed  by  ecurrili- 

8',  ofoi  ■wng  the  scflffriloos  lampoons  of  Settle, 
are,  and  Pordage.  ^^Those^**  heoooHy  says,  *' who 
know  Dirden^  know  there  is  not  an  antrup- word 
'  e  of  hliQ  m  the  poem ;"  althooffh  he  is  there 
led  wfth  the  moat  gross  and  infamoas  crimes. 
ShadwteU  also  seems  to  have  had  a  share  in^  lam- 
MOB,  entided  **The  Troy  Poets,"  in  which  both  Dry- 
den  and  Otway  were  grossly  reriled.!  On  both  oc- 
casions, his  satire  was  as  clumsy  as  his  overgrown 
person,  and  as  fatritally  coarse  as  his  conversation : 
for  Shadwell  lesembled  Ben  Jonson  in  his  vulgar 
and  intemperate  pleasotast  as  well  as4n  his  style  of 
eomedy  said  corpulence  of  body.t  Drydun  seems 
to  have  thought,  that  such  reiterated  attacks  from 
a  contemporary  of  aome  enuaenoe,  -whom  he  had 
once  called  friend,  merited  a  mora  severe  oastiga- 
■tion  than  could  be  admini9t6rod  m  a  general  satire. 
"H^^erefore  composed  Mac-Plecknoe,  or  a  Satire 
on  th^TVae  Blue  Protestant  Poet.  T.  S.,  by  the  au- 
thor of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  which  was  pub- 
fehed  4th  October,  1682.  Richard  Fleck noe,  from 
*whom  the  piece  takes  its  title,  was  so  distinguished 
as  a  wretched  poet,  that  his  luune  had  become  al- 
-nost  irroverbtal.  Shadwell  ia  represented  as  the 
adopted  son  of  (tas  venerable  monarch,  who  so  long 

**iimM«ad  VMM  was  own'd  wilhoat  dwpnto, 
iWnihai  Mm  r«Um  of  Won  www  ataohite. " 

Tha  solemn  inauguration  of  Shadwell  ad  hie  suc- 
eessor  in  thi^  drowsy  kingdom,  forms  the  plan  of 
the  poem ;  being  the  same  which  Pope  afterwards 
adopted  on  a  broader  canvass  for  his  "  Dunciad." 
Thigvlces  and  follies  of  Shadwell  are  not  concealed, 
irtlle  the  awkwardness  of  his  pretensions  to  poetical 
-fine  are  held  up  to  the  keenest  ridicule.  In  an  evil 
hdar.  learvtnir  tne  composition  of  low  comedy,  in, 
ywtt  he  hod  an  honourable  station,  he  adventured 
IDOB  the  composition  of  op^as  and  pastorals.  On 
€tese  the  sai^ist  falls  without  mercy ;  and  ridicules, 
at  1^  tame  tone,  hie  pretensions  to  copy  fien  Jon- 

aOA: 

•BiorM  fiJM  Ako^MdMe  tkr  nmd  to  flune, 
trwnanlt^  Joomjo*!  hoiUfe  iiane ; 
WtgSrVMteoe'fire  thy  mind^vWi  |»ahe. 
jyB4  aadBQctebr  tat  toNTnlM-  . 

Tbm  «|ls|f-Uoodt  wtere  Joiwan  hui  no  put  1 
■~*".lfMehBiTe  we  in  nature.or  in  art? 


_t"wjt  on  leiiniinr  fix  a  brand, 

Aid  Mfralarta  ho  did  Dolttiidontuid  f 
Whtrnm^  l^e  lev*  n '  Prines  NiamdarV  lein, 
OrasMnt  durt  in '  Farcbe^i*  hwnUo  ouaia  r 


nsvnruaercifbl  satire  was  sold  off  in  a  very  short 

and  it  seems  uncertain  whether  it  was  again 

hed  un^  1684,  when  it  appeared  with  the  au- 

.  name  in  Tonson's  first  Miscellany.  It  would 

that  Drydcn  did  not  at  first  avow  It,  though, 

V  ifta  tiUe-page  assigned  it  to  the  author  of  '*  Absa- 
lov^nd  Acnitophel,"  we  cannot  believe  Shadwell's 
that  he  nad  denied  it  with  oaths  and 


_.-_^ _  aw*ia*i«55Bklhatwotd? 

Aadsll  eio  wiat  men  af  CaeMflrooerd  t 
Setde'e  a  eowaid,  'cMw  lbol.OlwmF  vMtht  Um, 
And MolfATe  M  a  witTtooanae I  tav^thim." 

The  rory  Poaft,  4lou  ISMl 

h  deaoribed  m  wearinr  « looio  ooaebman's  coat,  fte- 

'  1  taTem.  iriien  hodnmk  aeaa  of  Oaoaiy ,  tfaon 

id«  aflar  a^ianihao  peispimttonrariilDff  to 

. flhodwali  appMiaiAvM  the  ilifhl  Irai^ 

lemam  eooeeminff  lam,  to  havo  nUoiiwlt  se  ^^9S^  "* 

I  or  ploaaure  and  of  atadr-    Jn  Waa 

wHVPui  todmaflb  addicted  to  the  uaoof  oplimi, 

_^  ho  ia  aald.iaaflr  to  havo  flUlen  n  vietim. 

rioffeofaiaa  editor  of  the  Isle  exoaUont  e<iiilMi  of 

iirilgnalioo  at  The  wsne 


imprecaiioiuf.  J)iYdeD,  ho wayer  oraits  thm  satpein 
the  pnnted  hst  of  ais  plays  and  poems,  along  with 
the  eulogy  on  CromwelL  But  he  was  so  far  fiom 
disownina  it,  that,  in  his  *'  Essay  on  Satire,"  he 

guotes  "  Mac-Flecknoe"  as  an  instance  jgiven  by 
imself  of  the  Varronian  satire.  Poor  SbadweU 
was  extremely  disturbed  by  this  auack  upon  hun: 
the  more  so,  as  he  seems  hardly  to  have  understood 
its  tendency.  He  seriously  complains,  that  ne  is 
represented  by  Dryden  as  an  Irishman,  '*  when  ho 
knows  that  I  noYer  saw  Iceland  till  I  was  three-and- 
twenty  years  old,  and  was  there  but  for  four  months." 
He  ha^  tmderstood  Dryden's  parable  literaUy ;  so 
true  it  IS,  that  a  knavish  speech  sleepainafoolisnear. 
"'Mac-Flecknoe,"  though  so  cruoUv  severe,  was 
not  the  only  notice  which  Shadwell  received  of 
Dryden's  displeasure  at  his  person  and,  politics. 
"Absalom  and  Achitophcl,"  and  "The  Medal," 
having  been  so  sucoessful,  a  seeond  part  to  the  fiist 
poem  was  resolved  en,  tor  the  purpose  of  sketching 
the  ndnor  characters  of  the  contending  Hactions. 
Dryden,  probably  conceiving  that  he  had  already 
done  his  part,  only  revised  tius  additioiMil  book,  ana 
contributed  about  two  hundred  lines.  The  body  of 
the  poem  was  written  by  Nahum  Tate,  one  of  those 
second-rate  bards,  who,  by  dint  of  pleonasm  and 
expletive,  e^ n  find  soiocAh  fines  if  any  one  will  sup- 
ply them  with  ideaa.  Tha  aeoond  part  of  **  Ahaa- 
lorn  an4  AebitoKkhel"  is  however,  much  beyond  his 
usual  Pitch,  ana  exhibits  cansioerable  mavksof  a 
earefui  revision  by  Dryden,  enecisUy  in  the  satirical 

Sassages;  for  the  eulogy  on  the  TorVohiefii  isintbe 
at  and  feeble  strain  of  Tato  liimaelf,  as  is  obvious 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  description  ot  the 
GreenxDragen  Clul\  the  character  at  Corah,  and 
other  passi^^  exhibiting  marks  of  Dryden^s  band. 
But  if  the  second  part  of  "Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophcl" fell  bek>w  the  first  in  its  general  tone,  the 
oelebratad  passage  inserted  by  Dryden  possessed 
even  a  double  portion  of  the  orioinal  •  spirit.  The 
victims  whom- ne  selected  out  of  the  partizi^ns  of 
Monmouth  and  Shalteabury  &>r  his  own  partici4ar 
severity,  were  Robert  Feiguaon,  afterwards  well 
known  oy  the  name  of  The  Plotter ;  Forbes ;  John- 
son, author  of  the  parallel  between  James,  Duke  of 
York,  and  Julian  toe  Apostate;  but  above  nil,  Set- 
tle and  Shadwell,  whom,  under  the  names  of  Doeg 
and  Og,  he  has  depicted  in  the  liveliest  colours  his 
poignant  satire  could  afford.  They  who  have  pa- 
tience to  look  into  the  lampoons  wnich  theoe.wor- 
thies  had  published  against  Dryden,  will,  m  relkding 
his  retort,  be  raminded  of  the  combats  between  the 
giants  and  knights  of  romance.  Qis  anlaeonisls 
came  on  with  infinite  seal  and  fury,  discharged  ^eir 
ill' aimed  blows  on  every  sid&  and  ezhaoaied  thfir 
strength  in  violent  ana  iaefiectual  rage.  Butlbe 
keen  and  trenchant  blade  of  Dryden  nevermakeaa 
thrust  in  vain,  and  never  strflies  but  at  a  vulnerable 
point.  This,  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  is  a  pe- 
culiar attribute  of  his  sa  tire  ;ll  and  it  is  difficult  for  one 
assailed  on  a  single  ludicrous  foible,  to.  make  good 
bis  respectability,,  though  possessed  of  a  thousand 
valuable  qualities ;.  as  it  was  impossible  for .  Aeknl- 
les,  invulnerable  every  where  else,  to  survive  the 
wound  which  a  dexterous  archer  had  aimed  at  iiie 
heel.  With  regard  to  Settle,  there  is  a  contempt  m 
Dryden' s  satire  which  approaches  alnsost  to  good- 
homoux,  and  plainly  shows  how  far  our  poet  was 
now  from  entertaining  U^ose  apprehensions  of  rival- 
ship,  which  certainly  dictaled  his  portion  of  the 

bRRight  against  that  eminent  autW  in  thin  note,  and  denies  the 
antliMitT  of  the  leUer-writer.  who  ofaiuactenzca  Jomon  aa  m- 
dulgins  m  Tidc&r  exeets.  Few  men  have  inoro  sincero  admiiation 
for  Jonion't  taieoti  than  the  prctepl  writer.  But  aurpl7  that 
eoaioeneas  of  taste,  tmich  tainted  liu,powc7tUl  mind>  la  proved 
ftam  biff  wtMngs.  Many  aiithoni  of  that  a«c  axe  ladecentt  but 
JonsoQ  k^  filthy  and  grots  in  bis  pleasantry,  and  wdiuges  himaaJf 
in  oslnf  the  languaffe  of  scavcnffcrs  and nif htmen.  His Bar- 
tholomew-fldr  ffaraisbes  many  examples  or  this  unhappy  nedi- 
leetion.  and  his  "  Famous  Voyage"  seems  to  have  disgusted  eveo 
the  zeal  of  Us  editor.  But,  in  marking  these  faults,  I  vraa  far 
fWxtt  Meaning  to  asaall  the  well-eanied  rotNitation  of ''  Ram  Ben 
Jonson,"  wIk>  could  well  afford  to  be  guilty  of  (hose  sins  against 
deconun.  while  hia  writingi  aflbrd  so  BtioDf  aadnuisaiujae  a  sup- 
port to  the  caase  of  viftuo  and  leugioa. 

>  VoLX.piiel80. 


"Reraarkft  on  the  Empress  of  Morocco."  Settle 
had  now  formd  his  \e\e\  and  Dryden  no  longer  re- 
garded him  with  a  mixture  of  rage  and  apprchen- 
8ion,  but  with  more  appropriate  feelings  of  utttr 
contempt.  This  poor  wight  had  acquired  bjj  prac- 
tice, and  perhaps  from  nature,  more  of  a  poetical 
ear  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  were  gifted 
with.  " His  blundering  melody,"  as  Dryden  trrms 
it,  is  far  sweeter  to  the  cur  than  the  flat  and  inefitc- 
tual  couplets  of  Tate;  nor  are  his  verses  always 
destitute  of  somcthinj^  approaching  to  poetic  fancy 
and  spirit.  He  certamly.  in  his  transposition  of 
"Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  mimicked  the  harmony 
of  his  original  with  mOTc  success  than  was  attain- 
ed by  Shad  well,  Buckinjgham,  or  Pordage.*  but  in 
this  facility  of  versification  all  his  merit  began  and 
ended :  in  our  author's  phrase, 

"  Doer,  tfaouffa  without  knotvint  bow  orwfiy, 

Made  sUUa  bliuidehiic  kiod  of  melodf: 

Spurr'd  boldljr  on,  aiKTda^h'd  tbroufh  tnick  and  thin, 

Throuffh  icosc  am  norucnsc,  never  out  nor  iii ; 

Free  from  all  meaninc.  whether  (rood  or  bad, 

And.  in  one  word,  heraicaliy  mad. 

He  waf  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell. 

But  faffotcd  hiii  notiona  a«  they  fell. 

And,  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  wa«  well'* 

Ere  we  take  leave  of  Settle,  it  is  impossible  to 
omit  mentioniiig  his  lamentable  conclusion :  a  tale 
often  told  and  morahzed  imon,  and  in  truth  a  piece 
of  very  tragical  mirth.  Elkanah,  we  have  seen, 
was  at  this  period  a  zealous  Whig ;  nay,  he  was  so 
lut  in  the  confidence  of  Shaftesbury,  that,  under  his 
direction,  and  with  his  materials,  be  had  been  in- 
trusted to  compose  a  noted  hbel  against  the  Duke 
of  York,  entitled  "  The  Character  of  a  Popish  Soc- 
ceesor."  Having  a  genius  for  mechanics,  he  was 
also  exalted  to  the  manager  of  a  procession  for 
burning  the  Pope ;  which  the  Whigs  celebrated  with 
great  pomp,  as  one  of  manr  artifices  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people. t  To  this  and  to  the  fire- works 
which  attended  its  solemnization.  Dryden  alludes  in 
the  lines  to  which  Elkanah's  subsequent  disasters 
gave  an  air  of  prophecy : 

"  In  fire-works  gjxe  him  leare  to  vent  hb  tpite, 
Those  are  the  only  serpents  he  can  write ; 
The  heifht  of  His  ambition  is,  we  know. 
But  to  be  master  of  a  puppet-show  { 
On  that  one  sta«e  his  works  may  yet  appear, 
And  a  month's  Earvest  keeps  him  all  the  year." 

Notwithstanding  the  rank  he  held  among  the 
Wbig  anthors,!  Settle  perceiving  the  cause  of  his 
patron  Shaftesbury  was  gradually  becoming  weak- 
er, fairly  abandoned  hun  to  his  fate,  and  read  a 
solemn  recantation  of  his  poUtical  errors  in  a  narra- 
tive published  in  1683.  The  tmth  seems  to  be,  that 
honest  Doeg  was  poet  laureate  to  the  city,  and 
earned  some  emolument  by  composing  verses  for 
pageants  and  other  occasions  of  civic  festivity  :  so 
that  when  the  Tory  interest  resumed  its  ascenden- 
cy among  the  magistrates,  he  had  probably  no  al- 
ternative but  to  relinquish  his  principles  or  his  post, 
and  Elkanah,  like  many  greater  men,  held  the  for- 
mer the  easier  sacrifice.  Like  all  converts,  he  be- 
came outrageous  in  his  new  faith,  wrote  a  libel  on 
Lord  Russell  a  few  days  after  his  execution  :  indited 
B  panegyric  on  Jud^e  Jefferiesj  and,  being  tarn 
Martt  quam  Mercuno.  actually  joined  as  a  trooper 
the  army  which  King  James  encamped  upon  Houn- 
slow  Heath.  After  the  Revolution,  he  is  enumera- 
ted, with  our  author  and  Tat^  among  those  poets 
whose  strains  had  been  stifled  by  that  great  event.  II 

0 

*  Bee  some  specimens  of  these  poems,  voL  IX.  p.  67S. 

»  Vol  VI.  p.  »S.    VoL  X.  p.  870. 

I  In  a  satire  ajnintt  Settle,  dated  April,  1689,  entitled.  "  A 
Character  of  the  True  Blue  Protestant  Poet,"  the  author  exclaims, 
"One  would  beUeve  it  almost  incredible,  that  any  out  of  Bedlam 
shoukl  think  it  possible,  a  yesterday's  fool,  an  errant  knave,  a 
despjeablo  coward,  and  a  profane  atheist,  should  bo  termed  to- 
day 0/  the  same  persons,  a  Cowley,  a  man  of  lionour,  a  hero,  and 
a  naloas  niibolder  of  the  Protestant  cause  and  interest" 

\.^^°$  "DeUveranoe,'*  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Onn«e. 
MbUiifaed  about  9th  Febniary.issO: 

"Aha I  the ikmoos 8ettle#Durf&7. Tato, 
That  aarfypropp'd  tbs  deep  faitrigues  of sUte. 
MI, Whicvish  lines  the  world  coukl  ne'er  apcdaud, 
wml«  your  fwift  leniui  did  aoDear  abroad: 


r    ■*  T  ^S 

MIsd^ELLAkEOTJS  PROSE  ^ORKS.  [Sect.  V. 

....  -  '      •  •   f 

He  continued,  however,  to  be  the  city  laureate<f 
but,  in  dos^ite  of  that  orovision,  was  reducM  ly 
want  to  write  playn,  lilce  Ben  Jonson's  Little- 
wit,  for  the  proianc  molions,  or  poppet- shows,  of  ] 
Sinithfkiid  and  Bartholomew  fairsie  Nay,  herring 
proceeded  thus  far  in  exhibiting  the  truth  of  Diy- 
den's  prediction,  he  actually  mounted  the  stage  m 
ptr^on,  among  these  wooden  performers,  and  coai- 
bated  St.  George  for  Englana  in  a  green  draeon  of 
hib  own  proper  device.  Settle  was  admitted  into 
the  Charter-House  \n  \u»  old  age,  and  died  there  in 
1723.  The  lines  of  Pope  on  poor  Elkanah's  fate  are  i 
familiar  to  every  poetical  reader : 


"  In  Lttd'fl  old  walls  tbon^  lonf  I  nilcd,  reno^-u'd 
Far  as  load  Bow's  stupcndoiu  bells  resound ; 
Tbouffa  my  own  ahk^nnen  c^jnicrr'd  the  bays, 
To  me  committing  tlifir  eternal  praise, 
*Hvir  ruH-fciI henx*8.  tluir  iMirific  mayors. 
Their  annual  trophic*,  and  their  monthly  wai» ; 
Thourh  lon/rmy  iMoty  built  on  me  their  nopea, 
For  writing  pamphlets,  and  for  mulinf  popes ; 
Yet  lo .'  in  me  what  cuilM)rs  have  to  bmg  on  I 
R«lnced  at  Inst  to  lii«»  in  my  own  dragon. 
Avert  it,  heaven  I  tlmt  tliou,  or  Gibber,  o'er 
tiliould  was  a  aerpent-tail  in  Smithfiekl  faki 
Like  tlio  vik  straw  that 's  blown  about  the  atieels, 
The  needy  poet  sticks  to  all  he  meets  ; 
Coach'd,  cartedj  trod  upon,  now  loose,  now  fkst, 
And  carried  ofl'  m  some  dog's  tail  at  laat," 

As  Drvdcn  was  probably  more  apprehensive  of 
Shadwell,  who.  though  a  worse  poet  than  Settle,  haa 
excelled  even  Dryden  in  the  lower  walks  of  comedy, 
he  has  treated  hun  with  sterner  severity.  Hia  per- 
son, his  morals,  his  manners,  and  his  politics,  all 
that  had  escaped  or  been  but  slightly  touched  upon 
in  *'Mac-Flecknoe,"  are  bitterly  reviewed  ii\  the 
character  of  Og :  and  there  probably  never  existed 
another  poet,  who.  at  the  distance  of  a  month, 
which  intervened  between  the  publication  of  the 
two  poems,  could  resiume  an  exhausted  theme  with 
an  ener{^  which  gave  it  all  the  charms  of  novelty. 
Shadwell  did  not  remain  silent  l)eneath  the  laalr} 
but  his  clamorous  exclamations  only  tended  to 
make  his  casti£;ation  more  ludicrous.^ 

The  second  part  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel" 
was  followed  by  the  "  Rtligio  Laid,"  a  poem  whi^ 
Dryden  published  in  the  same  month  of  November 
1682.  Its  tendency,  although  of  a  pohtical  nature, 
is  so  different  from  that  of  the  satires,  that  it  will  be 
most  properlv  considered  when  we  can  place  it  in 
contrast  lo  the  "  Hind  and  Panther."  It  was  od- 
dressed  to  Henry  Dickenson,  a  vpimg  gentleman, 
who  had  just  published  a  translation  of  Simon^s 
"  Critical  History  of  the  New  Testament." 

As  the  pubUcationof  the  two  parts  of  "Absalom 
and  Achitophel,"  "The  Medal ''^an^  "Mac-Pleck- 
no^"  all  of  a  similar  tone,  and  xapidly  succeeding 
each  other,  gave  to  Dryden,  hitherto  chiefly  known 
as  a  dramatist,  the  foniiidable  character  of  an  in- 
imitable satirist,  we  niay  here  pause  to  consider 
then*  eflect  upon  English  poetry.  The  witty  Bishop 
Hall  had  first  introauced  into  our  hteratnre  that 
species  of  poetry :  which,  though  its  legitimate  use  be 
to  check  vice  and  expose  folly,  is  so  often  applied  by 
spleen  or  by  faction  to  destroy  domestic  happiness, 
by  assailing  private  character.    Hall  possessed  a 

food  ear  for  harmony ;  and,  living  in  the  rei^n  of 
:iizabeth,  might  have  studied  it  in  Spenser,  Fair- 
fax, and  other  models.  But  from  system,  rather 
than  ignorance  or  inability,  he  chose  to  be  "  hara  erf 
conceit,  and  harsh  of  styie."  in  order  that  his  poet- 
ry might  correspond  with  the  sharp,  %our,  and  crab- 
bed nature  of  his  theme.**    Donne,  his  sncoessor, 

And  tho«.  gmit  Bayes,  whoso  yet  um^oaqaer'd  pen. 
Wrote  with  tCmnae  mce  as  well  of  beasts  us  men, 
Wlioie  noble  genius  niered  from  afkr. 
Because  new  worlds  fbr  Bayee  did  not  sppsar, 
liaw  to  contend  with  the  ambitious  elf, 
Begins  a  chril  war  against  hinuelf,"  Ac 
I  In  1T02,  probably  in  the  etpsurity  of  avic  l«iMtt«,  lio  WNte 
"Carmen  Ireirifittm,**  upon  the  woion  of  the  two  But  India 


•atuo :  being  of  itself,  besides  the  naluie  nyd 

and  tartneu  of  paiticulan,  both  bard  of  conceit  sod 


coaw>anie* ;  and  Jang  afierwaid,  in  1717,  ho  is 
Dennis  as  sUll  the  city  poet    Boen.n. 

H  He  published  a  translation  or  the  tenth  satire  of  Juv«nal,  ia 
thepieftqB  to  wUbh  he  rtib  nlentifiiHr  afunst  Drydea 

*^I  infer,  that  the  wantofnaimooy  was  intentiobal.ntMntheM 
evpKPsions :  "  It  is  not  for  ev^sry  one  to  relish  a  troe  and  natural 

harsh  of 


•liaBon  JU88Bd  ifi  lite  Tonifleatkmi  aa  woll 
•B^okoreobMwnrm  his  ooAceptifmB  and  allusions. 
The  tmtuem  oi  Olevelaad^  (u  we  have  indeed  for- 
meilf  nooetd,)  are  if  poattbla  still  harsher  and  more 
atraioed  in  ezpreanon  than  those  of  Donne.  Butler 
csn  hudlf  b#iuoted  as  an  example  of  the  sort  of 
satire  we  are  treating  of.  ^^  Hodibras"  is  a  burlesque 
tale^  in  which  the  measure  is  intentionally  and  stu- 
diottfiiy  rendered  as  ludicrous  as  the  characters  and 
incidents.  Oldfaarn,  who  flourished  in  Dryden's 
time,  and  enjoyed  his  friendship,  wrote  his  satires 
in  the  crabbed  tone  of  Cleveland  and  Donne.  Dry- 
den,  in  the  copy  of  verses  dedicated  to  his  memoiy, 
aUiues  to  his  deficiency,  and  seems  to  admit  the 
subject  as  an  apology : 

"  O  ettrfjr  ripe  i  to  thy  abundant  storo 
Wbtt  eouM  adranenc  a<c  hero  added  more ! 
It  BJKbfc  (what  natiiro  never  gives  the  younf ,) 
2nne  taotlit  the  niuobera  of  tlqr  native  tongue. 
ftft  Mttre  needs  not  those,  and  wit  wiU  shino 
I  the  banh  cadence  of  a  ruggea  l*ac." 
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Yet  the  apology  which  he  admitted  for  Oldham. 
Dryden  disdained  to  make  use  of  himself  He  did 
not,  as  has  been  said  of  Horace,  wilfully  untune 
his  harp  when  he  commenced  satirist.  Aware  that 
t  wound  maybe  given  more  deeply  with  a  bumish- 
.ed  than  with  a  rusty  blade,  he  bestowed  upon  the 
versificatioQ  of  his  satires  the  same  pains  which  he 
had  given  to  h»  rbyming  plays  and  serious  poems. 
He  did  no^  indeed,  for  that  would  have  been  pain^ 
mis^Jipiied,  attempt  to  smooth  his  verses  into  the 
harmoay  of  those  in  which  he  occasionally  cele- 
brates female  beauty ;  but  he  gave  them  varied  tone, 
correct  rhymei  and  masculine  energy,  all  which  had 
hitherto  been  strangers  to  the  Enghsh  satire.  Thus. 
while  Dryden's  style  resembled,  that  of  Juvenal 
rather  than  Horace,  he  may  claim  a  superiority,  fbr 
muform  and  nndeviating  dignity,  over  the  Roman 
satirisL  The  a^e,  whose  appetite  for  scandal  had 
been  profusely  fed  by  lampoon  and  libels,  now  learn- 
ed^ that  there  was  a  more  elevated  kind  of  satire, 
in  which  poignancy  might  be  united  with  elegance, 
and  energy  of  thought  with  harmony  of  versifica- 
tion. The  example  seems  to  have  iffoduced  a  strong 
flfiect.  No  poet,  not  even  Settles  (for  even  the 
worst  artist  vrill  improve  from  beholding  a  mas- 
ter-piece))  afterwards  conceived  he  had  sufficiently 
Sficomphshed  his  task  by  presenting  to  the  public 
thoughts,  however  witty  or  caustic  he  might  deem 
them,  clothed  in  the  hobbliog  measures  of  Donne 
or  Cleveland  ;  and  expression  and  harmony  began 
to  be  coDsnUed  in  satire,,  as  well  as  sarcastic  hu- 
mour or  po  werfid  Ulustratbn. 

"3fac-Flecknoe.''  in  some  degree,  differs  from  the 
other  satires  which  Dryden  published  at  this  time. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  description  of  character, 
hilt  exhibits  an  imaginary  course  of  incidents,  in 
which  the  principal  personage  takes  a  ludicrous 
share.  In  tms  it  resembles  "  Hudibras ;"  and  both 
are  quoted  by  Dryden  himself  as  examples  of  the 
Tarronian  satire.  But  there  was  this  pointed  dlifer- 
ence.  that  Butler's  poem  is  burlesque,  and  Dryden's 
BiocK^hooic.  *'  Mac-Flecknoe"  is,  I  rather  believe, 
the  first  poem  in  the  English  language,  in  which  the 
dignity  of  a  harmonized  and  lofty  style  is  employed, 
not  only  to  excite  pleasure  in  itself,  but  to  increase, 
by  contrast,  the  comic  effect  of  the  scenes  which  it 
nanates;  the  subieot  being  ludicrous,  while  the 
v<aae  is  noble.  The  modeU  of  satire  afibrded  by 
Drydexi,  as  they  have  never  been  equalled  by  any 
ncceemng  po^t,  were  in  a  tone  of  excellenoe,  snpe- 
nsrliBir  to  all  that  had  preceded  them. 

Theae  reflections  on  the  nature  of  Dryden's  satires, 
bve,  in  some  degree,  interrupted  our  account  of 
^  poetical  controversies.  Not  only  did  he  pour 
fisrtn  these  works,  one  after  another,  with  a  fertitity 
vkidi  seemed  to  inmly  delight  in  his  new  labour ; 
hit,  as  if  the  spirit  of^tne  time  had  taught  him  speed, 
bfinifid  leisure  to  oppose  the  Whigs  m  the  theatre, 
vbsre  tbe  atidienoe  was  now  nearly  as  much  divi- 


_,,_,_,^^ hot  be  nopWaaios  both  to  the  uoakil* 
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ded  as  the  kingdom  by  the  contending  factloiks. 
Settle  had  prodoced  the  tragedy  of  "Pope  Joaq," 
Shadwell  the  comedy  of  the  Lancashire  witchea" 
to  expose  to  hatred  and  ridicule  the  religion  of  the 
successor  to  the  crown.  Ot  way  and  D'Urtey,  Crowns 
and  Southerne,  names  uneouol  in  fame,  vied  in  pro- 
dacing  plays  against  the  Whigs,  which  might  coun- 
terbalance the  effect  of  these  popular  dramas.  A 
license  similar  to  that  of  Aristophanes  was  introdu- 
ced on  the  F^nglish  stage;  and  living  personages 
were  exhibited  under  very  slight  disgiusea.*  In  the 
prologues  and  epilogues,  which  then  served  as  a 
sort  of  moral  to  the  pUiys,  the  veil,  thin  as  it  was, 
was  completely  raised,  and  the  political  analogies 
pointed  out  to  such  of  the  audience  as  might  other- 
wise have  been  too  dull  to  apprehend  them.  In 
this  sliarp  though  petty  war,  Drj'den  bore  a  consid- 
erable share.  His  necessities  obliged  him,  among 
other  modes  of  increasing  his  income,  to  accept  of  a 
small  pecuniary  tribute  for  furnishing  prologues  on 
remarkable  occasions,  or  for  new  plays ;  and  his 
principles  determined  their  tendency.!  fiut  this  was 
not  all  the  support  which  his  party  expected,  and 
which  he  afforded  them  on  the  theatre,  even  whild 
labouringin  their  service  in  a  different  department 
When  Dryden  hnd  but  just  finished  his  **  Rdigio 
LaUd^*  Lee,  who  had  assisted  in  the  play  of 
"  CEdipus,"  claimed  Dryden's  promise  to  requite  the 
obligation.  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  Dry- 
den had,  in  the  year  succeeding  the  Restoration, 
designed  a  play  on  the  subject  of  the  Duke  of  Guise; 
and  ne  has  informed  us  he  had  preserved  one  or 
two  of  the  scenes.  These,  therefore,  were  revised, 
and  inserted  in  the  new  play,  of  which  Diyden  wrote 
the  first  scene,  the  whole  fourth  act,  and  CTcat  part 
of  the  fifth.  Lee  composed  the  r^at  of  '*The  Duke 
of  Goise."  The  general  parallel  between  thelieague 
in  France  and  the  Covenant  in  England,  was  too 
obvious  to  escape  early  notice ;  but  the  return  of 
Monmouth  to  England  against  the  king's  express 
command,  in  order  to  head  the  opposition,  perhaps 
the  insurrection  of  London,  presented  a  still  closer 
analogjr  to  the  entry  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  into  Paris, 
under  similar  circumstances,  on  the  famous  day  ot 
the  barricades.  Of  this  remarkable  incident,  the 
united  authors  of  *'  The  Duke  of  Guise"  naturally 
availed  themselves ;  though  with  such  precaution, 
that  almost  the  very  expressions  of  the  scene  are 
taken  from  the  prose  of  Davila.  Yet  the  plot, 
though  capable  of  an  application  so  favourable  for 
the  royal  party,  contained  circumstances  of  offence 
to  it.  If  the  parallel  between  Guise  and  Monmouth 
was  on  the 'one  hand  felicitous,  as  pointing  out  the 
natare  of  the  duke's  designs,  the  moral  was  revolt- 
ing, as  seeming  to  recommend  the  assassination  of 
Charles'  favourite  son.  Tbe  king  also  loved  Mon- 
mouth to  the  very  last ;  arid  was  slow  and  reluc- 
tant in  permitting  his  character  to  \e  placed  in  a 
criminal  or  odious  point  of  view.^  The  play,  there- 
fore, though  ready  tor  exhibition  before  midsummer, 
1682,  remained  in  the  hands  of  Arlington  the  lord- 
chamberlain  for  two  months^  without  peing  licensed 
for  representation.  But  dunng  that  time  the  scene 
darkened.  The  king  had  so  far  suppressed  his  ten- 
derness for  Monmouth,  as  to  authorize  his  arrest 
at  Stafford ;  and  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York 
at  court  became  daily  more  predominant.  Among 
other  evident  tokens  .that  no  measures  were  hence- 

«  In  **yeidee  Pncerved."  tho  chameter  of  tba  iboliah  ranator 
Antonio,  now Judicknnly  omitted  in  the  reproscntatloo;  waa  sajd 
to  be  meant  for  SfaaftMbory.  But  Crowne't "  CityPoIitioi"  con- 
tained tho  moat  borefiiced  exhibition  of  all  the  popular  loaden 
including  Sha/leibunr.  CoHego  tbe  Protoatant  joiner.  Titua  Oatw, 
and  Sir  William  Jonea.  Tbe  laat  ia  deacribed  under  the  eharactar 
of  Bartoline.  wttb  tbe  same  lisping  imperfect  enunciation. wbicn 
diatingiiiabea  the  original.  Let  ua  remark,  however,  to  tbe  honour 
of  Charlea  II.,  tbat  ui "  8tr  Courtly  Nice,*' another  comedy  whidi 
Growne,  by  hia  enNreaa  command,  imitated  from  the  Spaiuah.  the 
ftuiooa  Tory  la  ridiculed  in  the  ebaract(»  of  Hothead,  aa  vnSx  aa 
the  ftnatieal  Whig  under  that  of  Testmiony.  .   .    .     ■ 

t  See  tbe  prologues  and  epilogues  intoL  X. ;  partioalany  thoae 
on  pages  aS9, 396, 888,  868.  sro. 

t  The  eoncealcd  partialitT  of  Obailes  towards  Monmouth  sur- 
vived even  the  discovery  of  the  Rye-house  plot..  He  could  not 
dfiisemUe  his  satisftetion  upon  ageing  him  after  his  suttender,  and 
pressed  his  band  allbotionately.— flee  Monmouth's  Diary  in  WdU 
vood^t  Metnoriala,  p.  88S. 
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forward  to  bo l^t  helyjumth0)ujagm^d  ||(MuiiQulk, 

HhO  repreMHtation  of  "liiA  Diike  of  Goue"  was  at 

,.  (mgth  authori^ea. 

Trie  two  companies  of  players,  after  a  long  and 

'iexp.eii8iv«  warfare,  had  now  united  their  forces ;  on 
which  occasion  Pryden  furnished  them  with  a  pro- 
logue, full  of  violent  Tory  principles.    By  this  umted 

,  company  "  The  Duke  of  Guise*'  waa  performed  on 
the  doth  December,  1682.  It  was  prmted  with  a 
dedication  to  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  subsoribed 
by  both  authors,  but  evidenthr  the  work  of  Dryden. 
It  is  written  in  a  tone  of  defiance  to  the  Whig  au- 
thors, who  had  assailed  the  dedicators,  it  alleges. 
**Iike  footpads  in  the  dark,"  though  th^  blows  haa 
done  little  harm,  and  the  objects  of  their  malioeyet 
lived  to  vindicate  their  loyalty  in  open  day.  The 
play  itself  has  as  determined  apolitical  character  as 
the  dedication.  Besides  the  general  parallel  be- 
tween the  leaguers  and  the  fanatical  secretaries,  and 
the  more  delicate,  though  not  less  striking  connec- 
tion between  the  story  of  Guise  and  of  Monmouth, 
there  are  other  collateral  allusions  in  the  piece  to 
the  history  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  and  to 
•the  state  of  parties.    The  whole  character  of  Mar- 

,  moutiere,  high  spirited,  loyal,  and  axarting  all  her 
influence  to  deter  Guise  from  the  prosecution  of  his 

■/dangerous  schemes,  corresponds  to  that  of  Anne, 

'  Dttcnfss  of  Monmouth.*^  The  love  too,  which  the 
kin^  professes  to  Maimoutiore,  and  which  «xcites 
"die  jealousy  of  Guise,  may  bear  a  remote  and  deli- 
cate allusion  to  that  partiality  which  the  Duke  of 
York  IB  said  to  have  entertained  for  the  wife  of  his 

,nepbew.t  The  amiable  colours  in  which  Marmou- 
tierb  is  painted,  were  duo  to  the  Ducheaa  of  Mon- 
mouth, Dryden's  especial  patroness.  Another  more 
obvious  and  more  offensive  parallel  existed  between 
the  popular  party  in  the  city,  with  the  Whig  Bherifi*s 
at  tn6ir  head,  and  that  of  the  ecAepiru,  or  sbecifis 
of  Paris,  violent  demagogues  and  adherents  to  the 
League,  apd  who,  in  the  play,  are  treated  with  great 
conmmely  by  Grillon  and  the  royal  guards.  The 
tumults  which  had  taken  place  at  the  election  of 
these  magistrates,  were  warm  in  the  recollection  of 
the  city;  and  the  commitment  of  the  ex-sheriae, 
Shute  and  PUkington,  to  the  Tower,  under  pretext 
of  a  riot  was  considered  as  the  butt  of  the  poet's 
satire.  Under  these  impressions  the  Wh»s  made  a 
violent  opposition  to  the  representation  ofthe  piece, 
even  when  the  king  gave  it  his  personal  counte- 
nance. And  althougn  in  despite  of  them,  "The 
Duke  of  Guise"  so  far  succeeded,  as  "  to  be  fre- 
quently acted,  and  never  without  a  considerable  at- 
tendi^ice,"  we  may  conclude  from  these  Qualified 
expressions  ofthe  author  himself^  that  the  play  was 
never  eminently  popular.  He,  who  writes  tor  a  par- 
ty, can  only  please  at  most  one  half  of  his  audience. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  at  a  time  so  v^ 
critical,  a  public  representation,  including  such  bold 
allusions,  or  rather  parallels,  should  pass  without 
critical  censure.    "  The  Duke  of  Guise^'  was  attack- 

»  Carte,  in  fate  "  lift  of  tho  Ddie  of  Ormond."  nyt,  tbaf  Mon- 
mooth'i  resohiUoos  varied  from  tubinteMm  to  rcaiBtanoe  anout 
the  king^according  to  his  residence  with  the  duchess  at  Moor- 
park,  -wno  schooled  Mm  to  the  fomier  coone,  or  \dtb  bis  aasod- 
«tes  and  partimis  kithe  city,  who  jnadtetca  him  to  more  despe- 
"late  asspiutiops. 

t  TUs  Dryden  might  Icaro  from  Mulfrave,  wbo  mentjaos  in 
liM  Memoirs,  as  a  means  of  Mpomouth's  advancemeoU  the 
'*'  mat  fWendship  which  the  Duke  of  York  bad  openly  proiessod 
to  ma  Vila,  a  lady  of  wit  and  reiMtation,  who  had  both  oie  ambi- 
tion of  makinff  her  husband  considerable,  and  the  address  of  suc- 
ceeding in  it,  by  usioff  her  interest  in  so  nieadly  an  vntAe,  wboae 
ttesktr  f  believe  was  only  to  ooovoit  her.  "Wlietfaer  this  famiHaii- 
ty  of  theiTt  was  contrived  or  only  connived  at  by  the  Duke  of 
~1U)nmonth  himself,  is  htcrd  to  determine.    But  I  remeraMr,  that 

jcr  these  two  princes  had  become  declared  enemies,  the  Duke 

York  one  day  told  me,  with  some  emotion,  as  conceiving  it  a 

pew  mark  of  his  nephew's  insolence,  tiiot  he  had  ibrbidoeo  his 

'Wne  to  receive  an/  more  visits  from  him ;  at  which  1  ccNud  not 


Ae  dtUre,  surprised  to  find  me  excuse  his  and  my  own  eoeoiyi 
chuffed  the  discourse  immediately.  "-^Utfnoirs.n.  la 

IbaTe  permed  letteis  fVom  Sir  Gideon  SooU  of  Higfacheater  to 
ueDacbess  <m  Mmnuiuh^  veoommendiBg a jvadent  and  nroper 
aMention  to  me  Duke  of  York  t  and  this  adnoe  she  pnbaoly  m- 
Vwed ;  for.  after  hat  busband'a  execution.  Junes  restored  to  ter 
te^Ci^dLtdstor'    ^ ^^'^^^'^ *^ ^>*^^^  >>°«'i^ ^ 'he 


td  bv  DaMr^M  tot,  fihidML  »  so«m 
^HtiOed,  ^*  A  LeAtw  Pmiogiie  nrinwi  isy tha'Hij- 
ers ;")  and  moreibrmaDy*  in  "iBeflactioas  on' tba 
mteoded  PartUel  in  tho  Play  oatLad  the 'Duke  of 
Guise."    In  this  pampUet  Shadw^  aeemt  to  have 
been  aeaisted  by  a  ^eo  teaman  of  theVeraple,  so  seal- 
oua  for  the  po|»iilar  cause,  that  Dryden  ma  he  was 
detected  diagwaed  in  a  hvery-Rown,  pronaring  his 
vote  at  the  Common-hall.    Thomaa  Hunt,  a  bar- 
rister, II  likewise  etept  forth  on  this  occasion ;  and 
in  his  "Defence  of  the  Charter  of  London,"  then 
challenged  by  the  laokoos  piocesa  of  Quo  Warran- 
tOi  he  accufeis  Dryden  of  having  pv^fwred  the  way 
for  that  arbitrary,  step,  by  thedeKradac  representa- 
tion of  their  magistrates  exeontod  in  eoigy  upon  the 
stage.    Diyden  thought  these  panoiphlcta  oi  conse- 
quence enough  to  deserve  an  answer,  and  pnbliahed. 
soon  after,  "The  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Qtuse. 
In  penudng  the  controversy,  we  may  admire  tvro 
circumstances,  eminently  characteristic  ofthe  can- 
dour with  which  such  controversies  are  uaually 
maintained  :  first,  the  anxiety  with'  which  the  en- 
tics  labour  lo  fix  upon  Dryden  a  disrespectful  paral- 
lel between  Charlea  11.  and  Henry  II.  of  France, 
which  certainly  our  author  did  not  propose  to  carry 
further  than  their  common  noint  ot  situation  ;  'and 
secondly,  the  kbour  with  wnich  he  c^savows  what 
he  unquestionably- did  intend,— a  parallel  between 
the  rebeUioss  conduct  of  Monmovth  and  of  Omae. 
The  Vindication  is  written  in  a  tone  of  sovereign 
contempt  for  the  ad vei-saries,  particularly  for  Shad- 
well.    Speaking  of  Thomas  Hunt,  Dryden  says,— 
"  Even  this  their  celebrated  writer  knows  no  more 
of  style  and  Enghsh  than  the  Northern  dictator ; 
aa  if  dulness  and  clumsiness  were  fatal  to  the  name 
of  Tom,    It  ia  true,  he  is  a  fool  in  three  languages 
more  than  the  poet ;  for  they  say,  *  lie  i?ndcr8tands 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,'  from  all  which,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,^  I  acquit  the  other.    C>g  may 
write  against  the  king,  if  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he 
drinks  lor  him,  and  ms  writings  will  never  do  the 
government  so  much  harm^  as  his  thinking  does  it 
good ;  for  true  sabjects  will  not  be  much  perverted 
by  his  libels;  but  the  wine-dutiee  rise  considerably 
by  his  claret.    He  has  often  called  me  an  atheist  in 
print;  I  would  believe  more  charitably  of  him,  and 
that  be  only  goes  the  broad  way,  because  the  other  is 
too,  narrow  lor  him.    He  may  see,  by  this,  I  do  iK>t 
delight  to  meddle  with  his  course  of  life,  and  hia 
immoralities,  though  I  have  a  long  bead-roll  of  them. 
I  have  hitherto  contented  myseif  with  the  ridicu- 
lous part  of  him,  which  is  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
to  employ  one  man ;  oven  vritnont  the  story  of  his 
late  fall  at  the  Old  Devil,  M^ere  he  broke  no  ribs, 
because  the  hardness  of  theotairs  could  reach  no 
bones  ;  and,  for  my  part.  I  do  not  wonder  how  he 
came  u>  fall,  fori  have  always  known  him  heavy : 
the  miracle  is  how  he  got  up  again.    I  have  heard  of 
a  sea  captain  as  fat  as  he,  wno,  to  escape  arrests, 
would  lay  himself  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  let  the 
bailiffs  carry  him  to  prison,  if  they  could.    If  a  mes- 
senger or  two,  nay,  we  may  put  in  three  or  four, 
should  come,  he  has  friendly  advertisement  how  to 
escape  them.    But  to  leave  him.  who  is  not  worth 
any  nirther  consideration  now  I  nave  done  lauf^hinig 
at  him,  would  every  one  knew  his  own  talent,  and 
that  they,  who  are  only  bom  for  drinking,  wonld 
let  both  poetry  and  prose  alone!"    Tliis  was  the 
last  distinct  and  prolonged  animadversion  which 
our  author  bestowed  upon  his  corpulent  antagoniat. 
Soon  after  this  time  Dryden  wrote  a  biographical 
preface  to  Plutarch's  Lives,  of  which  a  new  trans- 
lation, hj  several  haads,  was  in  the  press.    The  de- 
dication is- addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  the 
Barzillai  of  "Abealora  and  Achitophd,"  wnom 
Charlea,  after  a  long  train  of  cold  and  determined 
neglect,  had  in  emergency  recalled  to  his  favour  and 

it,  voL  X.  p. 
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niTong  in  asoribinf:  it  to  ShadweiL 
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vidk  Orydn'B  life  of  the  snthor,  sppeared  is  1083. 
About  the  tame  tbnei  the  kino's^ezpreM  com- 
mand ennged  Dryden  in  a  worE,  which  ma^  be 
oomBdena  as  a  son  of  illustration  of  the  doctrines 
laid  down  iir  the  **  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of 
Ontse."  It  was  the  translation  of  Maimboorg's 
"  Historf  of  the  League,'*  expressly  composed  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  Huguenots  of  France 
and  tike  Leasuers,  as  both  equal  enemies  of  the 
monajvhjr.  Tlus^oomparison  was  easily  transfer- 
red to  tlM9  sectaries  oi  England,  and  the  associ- 
ttdoQ  proposed  by  Shaftesbury.     The  work  was 

SbHshed  with  unusual  solemnity  of  title  page  and 
mtispiece :  the  former  declaring,  that  the  transla- 
ttoD  was  made  by  his  in«ge8ty|s  command ;  the  lat' 
tar  r^reaenting  Charles  on  bis  throne,  surrounded 
by  emblems  ezpreseive  of  hereditary  and  indefeasi- 
ble i^L*  Tixe  dedication  to  the  king  contains  sen- 
timents which  savour  strong  of  party  violence, 
aod  even  ferocity.  The  forgiying  disposition  of  the 
img  is,  according  to  the  dedicator,  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  conspirators.  Like  AnteuA.  they  nse 
ic&eshed  from  a  simple  overthrow.  "These  sons 
of  earth  are  never  to  oe  trusted  in  their  mother  cle- 
ment :  th^  must  be  hoisted  into  the  air,  and  stran- 
l^ed.''  TnuB  exasperated  were  the  most  gentle 
temipera  in  those  times  of  doubt  and  peril.  The 
li^rous  tone  adopted,  confirms  the  opinion  of  those 
historians  who  observe,  that,  after  the  discoverr  of 
the  Rye-house  Plot,  Charles  was  fretted  out  of  his 
nsaai  debonair  ease,  and  became  more  morose  and 
jevere  than  had  ^  been  hitherto  thought  consistent 
with  his  disposition. 

This  translation  was  to  be  the  last  service  which 
Drrden  was  to  render  his  good  humoured,  selfish, 
•na  thoughtless  patron.  While  the  laureate  was 
pcepaiing  for  the  stage  the  opera  of  "  Albion  and 
AJbamoB,"  intended  to  solemnize  the  triumph  of 
pharles  over  tbe  Whigs,  or,  as  the  author  expressed 
1%  the  doiri)le  restoration  of  his  sacred  majesty,  the 
kxBg  died  of  an  apoplexy  upon  the  6th  February, 
IM-B.  His  death  opened  to  many,  and  to  Dryden 
■OloQ^  Others,  now  hopes  and  new  prospects,  which 
wire^  m  Ids  instance,  doomed  to  terminate  in  disap- 
peintment  and  disgrace.  We  may  therefore  pause, 
and  review  the  private  life  of  the  poet  during  the 
feiod  which  has  occimied  our  last  sections. 

Ilie  yigoor  and  raptdaty  with  which  Dryden  poured 
fofifalus  animated  satire,  plainly  intimates,  that  his 
Bind  was  pleased  with  the  exercise  of  that  formi- 
ddde  power.  It  was  more  easy  for  him,  he  has 
himsen  told  us,  to  write  with  severity,  than  with 
srance;  and  indeed^  where  is  the  expert  swords- 
wfao  does  not  delight  in  the  flourish  of  hie 

^on  1    Neither  could  this  eel/complacent  feeling 

be  nntch  allayed,  by  the  vague  and  abusive  ribaldry 
With  whidi  ois  satire  was  repaid.  This  was  natu- 
nl  to  the  controversy,  was  no  more  th  an  he  expected, 
and  was  easily  retorted  with  treble  interest  "As 
for  knave/*  says  he,  "and  sycophant,  and  rascal, 
and  inqiaoent,  and  devil,  and  old  serpent,  and  a 
thffnimnd  such  good  morrows,  I  take  them  to  be 
mSj  names  of  parties ;  and  could  return  murderer, 
■M  dnat,  and  whig-napper,  and  sodomite ;  and, 
in  short,  the  goodly  number  of  the  seven  deadly  sins, 
vitlhalltlieir  jdoidred  and  relations,  which  are  names 
ifpattiea  tooj  but  saints  will  be  saintsL  in  spite  of 
rilkny.*'  With  such  feelings,  we  may  believe  Dry- 
4a^B  rest  wsb  little  dislurbeci  by  the  litter  of  libels 
against  him: — 


of  a 


jnst  fauoranton  the  flood, 
with  the  puppiei  in  the  mod." 


But  he  who  keenly  engages  in  political  contro- 
t«^  must  not  only  encounter  the  vulgar  abuse, 
iwi  he  may  justly  contemn,  but  the  altered  eye 
if  fiieods,  wtiose  regard  is  chilled,  or  alienated. 
Ihtt  I>rfOMi  sustained  such  misfortune  we  cannot 
^Babt,  wiien  he  informs  us  that,  out  of  the  large 

W.   InUdiedttioDllwrentaiDedaipeei- 
irMeh  oor  anflior  proCNiUr  executed  wUh 
K  fiom  the  aooMiDt  of  the  banlcade  of 
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party  hi  oppositiett,  oOmpfeheruliAff,  doabilsai,  moi^- 
men  of  talent  and  eminence,  who  were  form«r^ 
fkmiliar  with  him,  he  had,  during  the  course  of  • 
whole  year,  only  spoken  to  four,  and  to  those  bat 
casually  and  cursorily,  and  only  to  enress  a  wisIl 
that  the  times  might  come  when  the  names  of 
Whig  and  Tory  might  be  abolished,  and  men  Uvo 
together  as  they  had  done  before  tney  were  intro- 
duced. 

Neither  did  the  proteeting zeal  of  his  party  friends 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  those  whom  Dryden  had 
alienated  in  their  service.  True  it  is,  that  a  host  of 
Tory  rhymers  came  foward  with  complimentary 
verses  to  the  author  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel/' 
and  of  "  The  Medal."  But  of  all  payment,  that  m 
kind  is  least  gratifying  to  a  poverty- struck  bard,  and 
the  courtly  patrons  of  Dryden  were  in  no  haste  to 
make  him  more  substantial  requital.  A  gratuity  of 
a  hundred  broad  pieces  is  said  to  have  been  paid  him 
by  Charles  for  one  of  his  sadres :  but  no  permanent 
provision  was  made  for  hitn.^  He  was  coolly  left  to 
increase  his  pittance  by  writing  occasional  pieces : 
and  it  was  probably  with  this  view  that  he  arranged 
for  publication  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  poet]% 
which  he  afterwards  continued.  It  was  published 
forTonson,  in  1683-4,  and  contained,  several  versions 
of  epistles  from  Ovid,  and  translations  of  detached 
pieces  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Theocritus,  with  some 
smaller  pieces  by  Dryden  himself,  and  a  variety  of 
poems  by  other  hands.  The  epistles  had  appeared  in 
1680,  in  a  version  of  the  ori^nal  by  several  handi^ 
to  which  Dryden  also  contnbuted  an  introductory 
discourse  on  translation.  Contrary  to  our  author's 
custom,  the  miscellany  appeared  without  either  pre- 
face or  dedication. 

The  miscellany,  among  other  minor  poems  of 
Drvden,  contained  many  of  his  occasional  prologues 
and  epilogues,  the  composition  of  which  bis  neces- 
sity had  rendered  so  important  a  branch  of  income, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  his  splendour  of  satirical  repu- 
tation, the  poet  was  obhged  to  chaffer  about  the 
scanty  recompense  which  ne  drew  from  such  petty 
sources.  Such  a  circumstance  attended  the  com- 
mencement of  his  friendship  with  Southeme.  That 
poet,  then  opening  his  dramatic  career  with  the  play 
of  the  "Loyal  Brother^"  came,  as  wa&  usual,  to  re* 
quest  a  prologue  from  Dryden,  and  to  offer  him  die 
usual  compliment  of  five  guineas.  But  the  laureate 
demurred,  and  insisted  upon  double  the  sum ;  "not 
out  of  disrespect,"  he  added,  "to  you,  young:  mant 
but  the  players  have  had  my  goods  too  cheap." 
Hence  Southeme,  who  was  peculiarly  fortunate  ia 
his  dramatic  revenue,  is  designed  by  Pope  as 

'•  Tom  sent  down  lo  laiw 

The  piice  or  prolofuet  and  of  plaja." 

It  may  seem  surprisingj  that  Dryden  should  be 
left  to  make  an  object  of  such  petty  j^iains,  when, 
labouring  for  the  service  of  government,  he  had  in 
little  more  than  twelve  months  produced  both  parts 
of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel"  "The  MedaL*» 
"  Mac-Plecknoe,"  "  Rtligio  LaW'  and  "  The  Duke 
of  Guise."  But  this  was  not  the  worst ;  for,  al- 
though his  pension  as  poet  laureate  was  apparen|ly 
all  the  encouragement  which  he  received  from  the 
crown,  so  ill  reflated  were  the  finances  of  Charles, 
so  expensive  his  pleasures,  and  so  greedy  his  favour- 
ites, that  our  author,  shortlv  after  finishing  these 
immortal  poems,  was  compelled,  to  sue  for  more  re- 
gular payment  or  that  very  pension,  and  for,  a  more 
permanent  provision,  in  the  following  af&cting  Ble- 
morial,  adoressed  to  Hyde,  Earl  oi  Rochester  j — 
"  I  would  plead^"  says  he.  *'a  little  merit,  and  Some 
hazards  of  my  me  from  the  common  enemies ;  my 
refusing  advantages  offered  by  them,  and  neglecting 
my  beneficial  studies,  for  the  kings  service  j  but  I 
only  think  I  merit  not  to  starve.  I  never  applied 
myself  to  any  interest  contrary  to  your  lordship's  j 
and,  on  some  occasions,  perhaps  not  known  to  you, 
have  not  been  unserviceable  to  the  memory  and  re- 
putation of  my  lord,  your  father.t    After  this,  mj 

t  PrabaUr  aDudiiis  to  the  author  harlnff  defbndod  Clarandoa 
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Iwdi  my  oonsoianoe  aMoies  me,  I  may  wnte  boldly, 
taoqi^  A  canBot  speak  to  you.  I  have  three  eons, 
oirowing  to  man's  estate.  I  breed  them  all  up  to 
iMmuig,  beyond  my  fortune ;  but  they  are  too  hopc- 
fw  to  be  neglected,  thoip^  I  want.  Be  pleased  to 
l(|ok  on  me  with  an  eye  oicompa88k)n :  some  small 
efdployment  woald  render  my  condition  etisy.  The 
king  is  not  unsatisfied  of  me ;  the  duke  has  often 
promised  me  his  assistance ;  and  your  lordship  is 
the  conduit  through  which  their  favours  pass.  Either 
in  the  customs,  or  the  appeals  of  the  excise,  or 
some  other  way,  means  cannot  be  wanting,  if  you 
please  to  have  the  will.  '  Vis  enough  for  one  age 
to  have  neglected  Mr.  Cowley,  andaiarted  Mr,  But- 
ler; but  neither  of  theni  had  the  happiness  to  live 
till  your  lordship's  ministry.  In  the  mean  time,  be 
pleased  to  give  me  a  gracious  and  a  speedy  answer 
to  my  present  reouest  of  half  a  year's  pension  for 
my  necessities.  1  am  going  to  write  somewhat  by 
his  majesty's  command,*  and  cannot  stir  into  the 
country  for  my  health  and  studies  till  I  secure  my 
family  ^om  want." 
We  know  that  this  affecting  remonstrance  was  in 

{»art  successful;  for  long  afterwards,  he  says,  in  ai- 
uaionto  this  period,  "Even  from  a  bare  treasury, 
my  success  has  been  contrary  to  that  of  Mr.  Cow- 
lav;  and  Gideon's  fleece  has  there  been  moistened, 
when  all  the  ground  was  dry."  But  in  the  admis- 
sion of  this  claim  to  the  more  regular  payment  of  his 
einsion.  was  comprehended  all  Rochester's  t^tle  to 
ryden  s  xratitude.  The  noet  could  not  obtain  the 
amall  employment  which  he  so  earnestly  sohcited; 
and  such  was  the  recompense  of  the  merrv  mon- 
aich  and  his  counsellors,  to  one  whose  productions 
had  strengthened  the  pillars  of  his  throne,  as  well 
afi  renovated  the  htarary  taste  of  the  nation. 


SECTION  VI. 

ThNUPdia  Avsittt&Ua— AlUon  sad  AJboojus-^Drydea  becoraei  a 
gathplifr-'Tne  Cootrownr  of  Drrden.  with  StiUinafleet— The 
Bmauid  Pantjier— Life  of  St  FraociB  Xavjer— Conoequenees 
urthe  R«volution  to  Drydcn— Don  Sebaatiao— King  Arthur— 
Cloomenea— Love  Tiiuipphant 

I|hb  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  British  throne 
excited  jyew  hopes  in  all  orders  of  men.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  a  new  prince,  the  loyal  looked  to  rewards, 
the  rebplUous  to  amnesty.  The  Catholics  oxjdted  in 
heholding  one  of  their  persuasion  attain  the  crown 
after  an  mterval  of  two  centuries ;  the  church  of 
England  expected  the  fruits  of  her  ualimited  devo- 
t^n  to  the  royal  line;  cVen  the  sectaries  might 
hope  mdiUlgenoe  from,  a  prince,  whose  religion  devia- 
ted from  that  established  by  law  as  widely  as  their 
own.  All,  therefore  hastened,  in  sugared  addresses, 
to  lament  the  sun  which  had  set,  and  hail  the  beams 
of  that  which  had  axiaen.  Drydcn,  among  other 
expectants,  chose  the  more  honourable  of  those 
themes ;  an4  .in  the  "  Threnodia  Augustalis"  at 
onc9  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
nonar<Jh,  and  decently  solicited  the  attention  of  his 
Bucicessor.  But  although  he  bad  enjoyed  personal 
marks  of  (he  favour  of  Charles,  they  wore  of  a  nature 


Imve  been  ^\i  their  encouragement.  Dryden,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  sorrowed  as  if  he  had  no  hope : 
but,  having  said  all  that  was  decently  mournfui 
over  the  bier  of  Charles,  timed  his  lyrics  to  a  sound- 
ing close  in  praise  of  James. 

About  the  same  time,  Dryden  resumed,  with  new 
comage,  the  opera  of  "  Albion  and  Albanhis,"  which 
had  been  nearly  finished  before  the  death  of  Charles. 
This  was  originally  designed  as  a  masque,  or  em- 
blematical prelude  to  the  play  of  "King  Arthur;" 
for  Dryden,  wearied  with  the  inefficient  patronage 
of  CharIe9,from  whomheonly  "received  fair  words," 
bad  renounced  in  despair  the  task  of  an  epic  poem, 
aild  had  converted  one  of  his  themes,  tl^at  of  the 
tale  of  Arthur,  mto  the  subject  of  a  romantic  drama. 
Afl  the  epic  was  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  honour 

«  PrababIrthetnai1atloBor''JtcMr<0£alci'' 


and  p^WBoi  Chvlea  «»^.W*  tmAer,  H^SgP^* 
had  originally  the  same  polit>0al-  ienqeocy. .  Jlmoo 
and  Aloauius"  was  a  sort  of  introductory  maaqfue, 
in  which,  under  a  vc^*  thin  veil  of  lallegory,  6jit, 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne,  axuL 
secondly,  their  escape  from  the  Rye^hquse  Plot,  and 
the  recent  ooiiQUost  over  their  Whig  opponents 
were  successively  represented.  The  death  ot  Charles 
made  little  alteration  in  this  piece  (  it  cost  but  ihe 
addition  of  an  apoihcosis :  and  the  opera  concludod 
with  the  succession  of  James  to  the  throne,  from 
which  ho  had  been  so  nearly  excluded.  These  top- 
ics were  however  temporary;  and,  probably  from 
the  necessity  of  producing  it  while  the  allsaions 
were  fresh  and  obvious,  ''Albion  and  Albanius"  w^^aa 
detached  from  "'Kuig  Arthur,"  which  was  not  in 
such  a  state  of,  forwardness.  Great  expense  waa 
bestowed  in  bringing  forward  this  niece,  and  the 
scenery  seems  to  nave  been  unusually  penect;  par- 
ticularly, the  representationof  a  celestial  phenome- 
non, actually  seen  by  Captain  Gunman  of  the  navy, 
whose  evidence  is  quoted  in  the  printed  copies  oi 
thcplay.'f  The  music  of  "Albion  and  Albaniua" 
was  arranged  by  Grabut,  a  Frenchman,  whoaQ 
name  docs  not  stand  high  as  a  composer.  Vet 
Dryden  pays  him  some  compliments  m  the  preface 
of  the  piece,  which  were  considered  as  derogatory 
to  Purcel  and  the  English  school,  and  gave  great 
o^ence  to  a  class  of  persons  at  least  as  uritahle  aa 
their  brethren  the  poets.  This,  amongother  causes, 
seems  to  have  injured  the  success  of  the  piece.  But 
its  death-blow  was  the  news  of  the  Duke  of  Moa-- 
mouth's  invasion,  which  reached  London  on  Sat- 
urday, 13th  June  1686,  while  "Albion  and  Albanius," 
was  performing  for  the  sixth  time :  the  audi^^e 
brok.0  up  in  consternation,  and  the  piece  was  ocvcsr 
again  r^eated.t    This  opera  was  prejudicial  to  the 

t  It  fbnned  the  machine  on  which  Iris  appearad,  ^.  VIL jd. 
.941.  I  have  been  favourMl  by  Sir  EfPitoa  Brydfei,  with  tiM  I9> 
lowinr  "  Exttaet  ftom  the  Journal  of  Captaqi  Chriafeophec  Quo- 
roan,  oonunander  of  out  Royal  Ujriwqaa'  Jiwiit,  the  MtrFt  Ifinf 
in  Calais  picr>  Tuesday,  iPth  March  t 


"  lf8S-«, 
"March  18th.. 


.  It  wa»  variable  cloudy  weather:  ika»  mcaxipg 

about  soven  o'clock  saw  in  the  ihiDaiDent  tluee  earn,  with  two- 
demi-nunbowi ;  and  all  within  one  whole  ninbowtia  fina  wA 
shftpe  aa  here  portrayed : 


,  "  The  sun  towQjdt  the  left  hand  bore  eaat.  and  that  on  toe  nftir 
hand  bore  aouth-east  oT  me.  I  did  tit  and  dnw  it  aa  wall  as  ai»- 
time  and  place  would  permit  roe :  ^  it  waa  aaea  in  Ms  ftiU  mam 
about  the  sMce  of  hair  an  hour ;  but  part  of  the  rainbow  did  aea- 
abovD  two  hours.  It  appeared  fv«t  at  three  qaarteis  past  ait.  aaor 
was  over-cliXMied  at  a  quarter  past  seven.  Tlie  wind  wuth-hf 
West.'* 

Mr.  Ounroan,  \he  daacendaotof  the  eaptaiUf  hai  pttth  ho^*' 
picbire  on  the  subtjoct  painted  by  Serres,  tiio  manne  pamtsr  j  wHeh 
makee  an  interestinf  Mitory-pieoo.  It  repreaents  the  pocnaomenatt 
in  the  heavens— the  barfaoiu  of  Calais— and  the  yacht  Inof  criS"  H, 
Ac  etc 


I  This  tiadition  is  thus  critically  examined  and  proved  bir 
BfaJona: 

"  From  a  latter  written  by  Kinf  Jamee  to  the  Prinestcf  Ofmaaa.  ■ 
JniM  15th.  US.  it  appears  that  thouffa  the  Duke  of  MmnSS 
landed  at  t^rmo,  in  Dorsetahire,  ori  Thunday  eveninff,  June  tltli. 
an  account  ofhb  landhiff  did  not  roach  the  Bint  at  WbiMhsA 
till  Saturate  oMBdag  the  lath.  The  House  of  Ooomm,  imr- 
ma  Boot  (»  thai  day  at  the  usual  hour,  batwceo  miM  end  ten 
o'doek,  the  news  was  soon  aAerwaids  communicated  to  tl«in  by 
amesaun(bmtbaKJnc,deUveredbythe£adof  MiwlDq.  (to 
whom  Etbeigma  aflerwaids  wrote  two  poetical  tfmkm  ftoDa 
RatistonJ— HajiM  voted  aivl drawn ub an addtoMU  his  nSi^ 
;«ity  dfwiiint.8in  to  tskacsw  of  Mi  iuyypgSDtt,.tbqra4>^BijjjijU 


5f>c*TL3 


UTB  OP  -Jcmn  DftVDEN. 
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mm^^J^Jt  v>^  'WK  in«oh«d  by  the  «3roefi9e  m  a 
DonaideraMe  debt,  tnd  never  recoTerea  half  the 
moMy  Itid  oat.  Neither  waa  it  of  serrice  10  our 
poere  zepatatioii,  who  had,  on  this  oceanioii,  to 
wtdargo  the  gibea  of  angry  musiciana,  aa  well  aa 
$^  reproschea  of  di8a|>ponited  actors  and  boatile 
ppiaia.  One  we&t  ao  far  aa  to  auggest  with  some 
hiVDOur,  that  pfobably  the  laureate  and  Grabut  had 
mistaken  their  trade;  the  former  writing  the  muaic, 
aad  ikB  latter  the  veiae. 

We  have  now  reached  a  remarkable  incident  in 
our  atitbor's  li£p,  namely,  hie  oonveraion  to  the  Ca- 
tholic faiih,  which  took  place  ahortly  aiter  theac- 
oeaaioQ  of  «^iDes  II.  to  the  Britiah  throne.  The  bio- 
irapher  of  Dryden  inaat  fisel  considerable  difficulty 
B  diacusauQ^  the  probable  causes  of  his  change. 
ilthniigh  thia  essay  be  intended  to  contain  the  lire, 
not  the  ap^ogy  of  the  poet,  it  ia  the  duty  of  the 
IVfitc^  10  place  such  cinsymstanoes  in  view,  aa  may 
Mali^  the  strong prepoeaesaion  at  first  excited  by  a 
Cibaaca  of  £a<ch  against theindividual  who  makes  it. 
Ite  prei^Qaaeaaion,  powerfol  in  every  case,  becomes 
doably  aoy  if  the  step  be  cakra  at  a  time  when  the 
foUoa  adopted  aeems  more  readily  to  pave  the 
■ray  for  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  proselyte. 
fivea  wherft  the  gromidaof  conviction  are  ample 
asA  oadentabte^  we  haye  a  respeet  for  those  who 
yupai,  sather  than  renounce  a  mistaken  faith,  when 
It  IB  diAnNmlananced  or  persecuted.  A  brave  man 
jtUt  laaat  of  all  withdraw  himself  from  his  ancient 
fCudard  when  the  tide  of  battle  beats  against  it. 
Ob  the  other  hand,  thoae  who  at  each  ajpenod  ad- 
wit,  conyictioa  to  the  hotter  and  pradoosiBant  doc- 
tjme,  are  wwed  with  hatred  by  the  memben  of  the 
dMTted  crced,  and  with  doubiby  then-  new  brethren 
m  i^th.  KaRy  who  adopted  Cfariatianity  in  the 
laiBn  oC  CoMtantine  were  doubtlaas  aincera  proae^ 
lytes,  hut  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  them  have 
heea  canonized.  These  feelings  must  be  allowed 
TOwerfioiiy  to  afiect  the  mind,  when  we  refiecu  that 
Drrden,  a  servant  of  the  oonrt,  and  zealously  at- 
tained to  the  person  of  James,  to  whom  he  looked 
te  the  reward  of  long  and  faithful  service,  did  not 
veecsve  any  mack  of  loyal  favour  until  he  profcssed 
himsu^f  a  member  of  the  religion  for  which  that  king 
was  all  but  an  actual  martyr.  There  are  other  con- 
flideratione.  however,  greatly  qualifying  the  conclu- 
■ons  which  mi^t  be  drawn  from  these  suspicious 
dfeomstances,  and  tending  to  show,  that  Dryden's 
eoQveraon  was  at  least  in  a  great  measure  enected 
by  oneere  conviction.  The  pxuicipal  clue  to  the  pro- 
gicai  of  ilia  religious  principles  is  to  be  found  hi  the 
foet'a  own  lines  in  ** The  Hind  and  the  Panther ;" 
and  m^*  by  a  vary  aiinple  commentary,  be  applied 
Id  the  atatf  of  his  reiigioua  opinions  at  di^rent 
'    of  his  life: 


"  Mr  tlioegiitlea  rottthwu  vinf'd  with  vuDderiref : 


^ 


Be 


_      .        .    hen  their  gUimp*  wu  aBne, 
•flruck  out  new  8parkU»  of  bar  ovm. 
J  U  ich  by  nature  atill  I  axD ; 
Cfae  Biirry,  and  be  mine  the  sbamc  i" 


Tbs  "vain  desirea''  of  Dryden's  "thoughtless 
IBOth''  require  no  explanation :  they  obvloualy  mean, 
Satinattentioa  to  leli^us  duties  which  the  amuse- 
aifli  of  youth  too  frequently  occasion.  The  "  false 
UUs^  wnich  bewildered  the  poet's  manhood,  were, 
fdoobt  notr  the  puritani<)^  tenets,  which,  eoming 
BCD  tbo  worid  under  the  auspices  of  his  fanatical 
»ihityyff<fj  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  and  Sir  John  Dri* 
doi,  he  must  have  at  least  professed,  but  probably 
mnaatAf  ^at^lainad.    It  must  oe  remembered,  that 


ft 

r 


in  which hrtervttltherwmt  to  Whitehall, 

_feae,  and  thett  net  ajain.— -Com.  Jour.  voLltX. 

cfaia  turn.  thcrafore,it  may  bo  pretumed,  the  newi 

I  hour  aOecimrde  ordbabo'  leachea  the  thea- 

cema  aaeaitibled  at  the  repreeeptation  of 

Tor' Albion a.tdAlb«an9;*  for  playa  at  that  time  be* 

K  ecenu  iVom  Mr.  LatMll't  M8.  note,  that 

m  or  this  opera  waa  on  Saturdar  the  •&  of 

liowom  mote  Jftg.  pb  40)  aaare.  that  in  eoBseqiienoe 

jMomuquttfa  invaaion, it  waa  Qalj[  pevbraed  Hs  aaaai;  lo 

mS  of%£^ASxBn)inat]OD*  oT^Ss  ia  (onemlS^SSSTto 
Mton&fiM:  am,  howerer,  thercertaiolrBiippoit  fli«  tta- 
KiiasHsiiir  lafb$t«aa."-lifif  ^fDry^^n,  pB«e  188. 


the  poet  was  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  Reatoratioiki 
so  that  a  considerable  space  of  hie  fdll-grown  man- 
hood has  passed  wliile  the  rigid  doctrines  of  the 
fian&tics  were  still  the  order  of  the  day.  But  |Im 
third  state  of  hia  opinions,  those  '' sparkles  winch 
his  pride  struck  out,  after  the  delusions  of  puritan- 
ism  nad  vanished ;  m  other  words,  those  seniinicnta 
which  he  imbibed  after  the  Restoration,  and  whiqh 
immediati'ly  preceded  his  adoption  of  the  Catholie 
faith,  cannot  bo  ascertained  without  more  minute 
investigation.  We  may  at  the  outset  be  easily  per- 
mitted to  assume,  that  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  creed 
of  rcligioufif  principles  was  not  tho  first  bufiiness  of 
ofu:  author,  when  that  merry  period  set  him  free 
from  the  rigorous  fetters  of  fanaticism.  Unless  he 
differed  more  than  we  can  readily  believe  f^om  the 
public  feeling  at  that  time,  Dryden  was  satisfied  ta 
give  to  Cesar  the  things  that  were  Cesar's,  with*- 
out  being  in  a  hurry  to  fulfil  the  counterpart  of  tha 
precept.  Foremost  in  the  race  of  pleasure,  engage^ 
m  labours  alien  from  serious  refiection,  the  favourite 
of  the  most  lively  and  dissolute  nobiUty  whom 
England  ever  saw,  reli(pous  thoughts  were  not,  at 
this  period,  likely  to  intrude  frequently  upon  hia 
niind,  or  to  be  encouraged  when  they  did  so.  The 
time,  therefore,  when  Dryden  began  seriously  ta 
compare  the  doctrines  of  the  contending  sects  of 
Chnstianity,  was  probably  several,  years  after  tha 
Restoration,  when  reiterated  disappointment,  and 
satiety  of  pleasure,  prompted  his  mind  to  retire  with- 
in itself,  and  think  upon  hereafter.  The  '^  Rdigim 
IxKct,"  j)ublished  in  1682,  evinces,  that,  previous  to 
composmg  that  poem,  the  author  had  bestowed 
serious  consideration  upon  the  important  aubjectn 
of  which  it  treats ;  and  I  have  postponed  the  analy- 
sis of  it  to  this  place,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
be  able  to  form  hia  own  conjecture  from  what  faith 
Dryden  changed  when  he  became  a  Catholic. 

The  ''Rdigio  LaxcV*  has  indeed  a  political  ten- 
dency, being  written  to  defend  the  chinrch  of  England 
against  the  sectaries:  itianpt,  therefore,  so^iuch 
from  the  conclusions  of  the  piece,  as  firom  the  mode 
of  the  authors  deducing  these  conclusions,  that 
Dryden's  real  opinions  may  be  gathered  .* — as  wa 
learn  nothing  of  the  bowl's  bias  from  its  having 
reached  its  mark,  though  something  may  be  con- 
jectured by  observing  the  courae  which  it  dBseribed 
in  attaininjg  it.  From  manv  minute  particulai&  I 
think  it  aunost  deciaive,  that  Dryden,  when  lie 
wsote  the  '^BeU^  Idiicw^  waa  sceptical  ooncerhr^ 
ing  reveued  religion.  I  do  not  neaor  that  his  doubM 
were  of  that  fixed  and  permatteaa  natmiB,  wbm 
have  at  difietent  times  moaced  meiv  o#  whom  battifr 
might  have  been  hoped,  to  proooiinoeLtheniaeh^b* 
free  thinkers  on  prinaiple.  On  the  oMfeti«i^,Dvy. 
den  sesiBS  to  have  doubted  with  suck  atflrofig  %^^ 
to  believe^  aa,  accompanied  with  emattnatanoea  'df 
extrinsic  mfluence,  led  him  finally  into  the  oppoaite 
extreme  of  credulity.  His  viaw  of  the  doctfmes  of 
Chrisdanity,  and  of  its  evidence*  were  such  as  could 
not  legitimately  found  him  in  the  oaaoluaioirt  ha 
draws  in  favour  of  the  church  of  England;  amA 
accordingly,  in  adopting  them,  he  evidpntly  stretdbea 
his  complaisance  towards  the  nationu  rel^ou 
while  perhaps  in  his  heart  he  was  even  then  cuspa* 
sed  to  think  there  wui  no  middle'  course  between 
natural  religion  and  the  church  of  Rome.  The  first 
creed  which  he  examines  is  that  of  deism :  which 
he  rejects,  because  the  worship  of  one  .sole  deitv 
was  not  known  to  the  philosophers  of  antiquitv^  fxA 
is  therefore  obviously  to  be  ascribed  to  revelation. 
Revelation  thus  proved,  the  puzzling  doubt  occurSi 
whether  the  Scripture,  a?  contended  by  C^vinista, 
was  to  be  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  or  whether  Uie  ndea 
and  traditions  of  the  church  are  to  be  admitthdln 
explanation  of  the  holy  text.  Here  Dryden  doea 
not  hesitate  to  point  out  the  inconveniencea  ensuing 
from  making  the  sacred  page  the  subject  of  tha 
dubious  ^nd  contradictory  commentary  of  the  Uity 
at  large;  when 


mscasLLA^nous  pbosr  works. 
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Thm  was  the  rule  of  the  Bectarie8,~of  those 
ifhose  mnovations  seemed,  in  the  eyea  of  the  To* 
IMS,  to  be  again  bursting  m  upon  monarchy  and 
episcopacy  with  the  strength  of  a  land-flood.  Dry- 
den,  therefore^  at  once,  and  heartily,  reprobates  it. 
But  the  opposite  extreme  of  admitting  the  authority 
of  the  church  as  omnipotent  in  deciding  all  matters 
•f  faith^e  does  not  give  up  with  the  same  readi- 
ness. The  extreme  convenience,  nay,  almost  ne- 
cessity, for  such  authority,  is  admitted  in  these 
xemarkable  lines:  • 

"  SiMih  an  omntocient  cfaurefa  we  i9iiA  indeed ; 
*Tw9f  worth  both  Ts$tammt9,  oatt  in  tht  Creed.'*^ 

A  wish,  so  forcibly  expressed,  shows  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  ot  the  poet  to  be  convinced  of 
the  existence  of  that  authority  to  which  he  so  ar- 
dently desired  to  submit  himself.  And  the  argu- 
ment which  Dryden  considers  as  conclusive  a^inst 
the  existence  or  such  an  omniscient  church,  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  a  subtle  Catholic  would  find  httle 
trouble  in  repelling.  If  there  be  such  a  churcj^ 
says  Dryden,  why  does  it  not  point  out  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  canon,  and  restore  it  where  lost  1  The 
answer  is  obvious,  providing  that  the  infallibility  of 
the  church  be  previously  assumed ;  for  where  can 
be  the  necessity  of  restoring  or  exi}laining  Scrip- 
ting if  Ood  has  given  to  Pope  and  Council  me 
fespn-ation  necessary  to  settle  all  doubts  in  matters 
of  faith  7  Dryden  muat  have  perceived  where  this 
argument  led  nim,  and  he  rather  compounds  with 
the  difficulty  than  faces  it  The  Scripture,  he  ad- 
mits, must  Se  the  rule  on  the  one  hand :  but,  on 
the  other,  it  waa  to  be  qualified  by  the  traditions  of 
ihe  earlier  ages,  and  the  exposition  of  learned  men. 
And  he  concludes,  boldly  enough  : 

"  BhaH  I  ipeak  plain,  and.  in  a  nation  free. 
AMtnna  an  boneit  lainan's  libeitr  ? 
I  think,  aocordinff  to  my  little  akifl. 
To  my  own  motfiorduikch  •ubmituuf  atiU, 
That  many  have  been  saved,  and  many  may. 
Who  nafwr  heard  thit  question  brought  in  play. 
Ilie  unktter'd  Obiistiah,  who  beUevee  in  fiou. 
Pioda  on  to  heaven,  and  ne'er  ie  at  a  lou ; 
For  the  atralt  fate  would  be  made  itraiter  yet. 
Wen  none  attnitte^  there  but  men  of  wit" 

This  seems  to  be  a  plain  admission,  that  the  au- 
thor was  involved  in  a  question  from  which  he  saw 
M  yery  decided  mode  of  extricating  himself;  and 
Mt  the  best  wsf  was  to  think  as  little  as  possible 
wpn  the  sobltat.  But  this  was  a  sorry  conclueidn 
nr  afibrding  flm  fomidation  in  religions  faith. 

Another  doubt  appears  to  have  puzzled  Dryden 

EDoh,  aa  to  lead  him  finally  to  the  Catholic 
for  its  solution.    This  was  the  Aiture  fate  of 
who  never  heard  the  gospel  preached,  sup- 
PO^^ing  belief  in  it  essential  to  salvation : 

"Beeame  a  ceneral  law  ii  that  alone. 

Whioh  nrartto  aO,  and  every  when,  he  known." 

^'Dryden,  it  is  true,  founds  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
ddtx  a  hope,  that  the  benefit  of  the  propitiatory 
■aenfice  of  our  Mediator  may  be  extendfdd  to  those 
who  knew  not  of  its  power.  But  the  creed  of  St 
Athanasius  stands  in  the  poet* s  road }  and  though 
he  disposes  of  it  with  less  reverence  tp  the  patri- 
arch than  is  quite  seemly,  there  is  an  indecision,  if 
not  in  his  conclusion,  at  least  in  his  mode  of  de- 
ducing it,  that  shows  an  apt  indination  to  cut  the 
knot,  and  solve  the  objection  of  the  deist,  by  al- 
leging^  that  bcdief  in  the  Christian  religion  is  an 
essetitial  rcciuisite  to  salvation. 

U  lam  right  in  these  remarks,  it  will  follow,  that 
Dryden  never  could  be  a  firm  or  steady  behever  iq. 
the  church  of  England's  doctrines.    The  argu- 
ments^  by  which  he  proved  them,  carried  him  too 
Ihr ;  and  when  he  commenced  a  teacher  of  faith, 
cr  when,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  his  pride  struck  out 
'    Bew  sparkles  of  its  own,"  at  that  very  time,  while 
fa  words  he  maintained  the  doctrines  of  his  mo- 
chnrch,  his  coBtfction  really  hovered  between 
-' nlikn  and  the  faith  of  Rmm.   It  is  re- 


markable, that  his  friends  do  net  wima  «»  hmn 
considered  the  "Bdigio  Ltdei"  aa  expi^eaaiye  «f 
his  decided  sentiments :  for  Charles  Bieunt,  a  noted 
free-thinker,  in  consequence  of  that  verv  workt 
wrote  a  deistical  treatise  in  prose,  bearini;  the  aamo 
title,  and  ascribed  it  with  mat  testimonr  of  to* 
spect  to  "  his  much  honoured  friend,  John  Dryden, 
Esquire."*    Mr.  Blount,  living  in  close  habits  with 
Dryden,  must  have  known  perfectly  well  how  to 
understand  his  polemical  poem ;  and,  had  he  sup- 
posed it  was  written  under  a  deep  belief  of  ^o 
truth  of  the  EngUsh  creed,  can  it  be  thought  ho 
would  have  inscribed  to  the  author  a  tract  againat 
all  revelation  It    The  inference  is,  therefore,  sufift- 
ciently  plain,  that  the  dedicator  knew  ^at  Dryden 
was  sceptical  on  the  subject,  on  which  be  had,  out 
of  compliment  to  church  and  state,  afiected  a  oon« 
viction:  and  that  his  "ROifiio  Laiei"  no  mora 
infenea  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Chriatiamty, 
than  the  sacrifioe  of  a  cock  to  Bseulapiue  provod 
the  heathen  philosopher's  faith  in  the  ezistence  of 
that  divine  leech.    Thus  far  Dryden  had  certainly 
proceeded.    His  disposition  to  believe  in  Christian- 
ity waa  obvious,  but  he  was  bewiMersd  in  the  maao 
ot  doubt  in  which  he  was  involved ;  and  it  wan 
already  plain,  that  the  church  whoae  promisee  to 
illuminate  him  were  most  confident  was  likely  to 
have  the  honour  of  tlua  distinguished  proselyte. 
Dryden  did  not,  therefore,  except  in  outward  pro- 
fession, abandon  the  church  or  Enfidand  for  that 
of  Rome,  but  was  converted  to  the  Uatholie  faith 
from  a  state  of  infidelity,  or  rather  of  Pyrrhonisai. 
This  ia  made  more  dear  by  his  own  woraa,  from 
which  it  appearS}  that,  having  once  admitted  ibn 
mysterious  dootnnea/)!  the  tnnity  and  of  redemp* 
tion,  BO  inoomprehenaible  to  human  reaaoa,  Drydett 
felt  no  right  to  make  any  further  appeal  to  that  ftl- 
Uble  guide : 

*'  Good  Kfe  be  now*  my  task :  ror.doolble  an  done  < 
What  more  could  ^nt  my  nith  than  three  in  one  I 
Can  I  believe  etemalGod  oonld  lie 
Ditguiaed  in  mortal  raouU.  and  inihaer ,1  . 
That  the  gnat  maker  fjt  the  world  aouJd  diel 
And  after  that  trait  my  iroperfedt  Mine, 
Which  caDi  in  qaeetkm  his  omnipotenee  f ' 

Prom  these  lines  it  may  be  safely  inferred,  that 
Di^den's  sincere  acquiescence  in  th^  more  abatnm 
points  of  Christianity  did  not  long  precede  hin 
adoption  of  the  Roman  faith.  In  some  preceding 
verses  it  aopeors  how  easerly  he  received  the  con- 
viction of  the  church's  infallibility,  as  afTordmg  that 
guide,  the  want  of  whom  he  had  in  some  oci 
lamented  in  the  "Religio  LaiH:** 

"  What  weight  of  aaoiettt  witpaat  eni  fmait 
If  private  reaeoo  hold  the  PwUc  icsaie  I 
Bat,  gradouB  Ood,  bow  well  ooet  thoaimyvida 
For  erring  judsmeoti  aa  onerring  gude  I 
Thy  throne  ia  daikneae  in  the  abyss  or  light, 
A  blaze  of  giory  that  fbrtndi  the  lighL 
0  teach  me  to  beVeve  thee,  ttm  conceal'^ 
And  fearcb  no  fbrther  than  myself  Kveal'd ; 
But  her  alone  for  my  director  take, 
Whom  thou  hast  promised  never  to  fbiuksl" 

We  find,  therefore,  that  Dryden's  conversion  „«^ 
not  of  that  sordid  kind  which  is  the  consequence  of 
a  strong  temporal  interest ;  for  he  had  expressed  in- 
telligibly the  imagined  deaiderata^  which  the  church 
of  Kome  alone  pretends  to  supply,  long  before  that- 
temporal  interest  had  an  ezistence.  Neither  havo 
we  to  reproach  him,  that 'grounded  and  rooted  hi  & 
pure  Protestant  creed,  he  was  foolish  enough  to 
abandon  it  for  the  more  corrupted  doctrines  of 

*  TbeexpnesioBiinthedBdieatignuBttMbastofreehMlaatt 
idra  but  of  profound  respect :  "  Sir,  The  value  I  have  ever  had  far 
your  wiitioa.  ankes  me  impatient  to  pefoae  all  treatises  thatara 
orowned  with  your  name ;  wh^vof,  the  last  that  fUl  tato  my 
liands  wu  your  *  XUHfio  Laiei  ;*  which  eawessea  aa  wall  |«(v 
pseat  jiMginentin.es  vahw  for  raligifin:  a  thiog  too  laseb  Annd 
m  this  age  among  gentlem«n  of  yonr  parts  t  and,  lom  ooaodaal^ 
(with  the  Uening  of  Ood  KM)  your  endeavours,)  uotrnHkaqr  •» 
prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  pnbtic  \  since,  as  Bfr.  Bchmi* 
well  diserves, 

*' A  wrse  may  find  him  who  a  sermon  Hies, 

And  turn  ddiglit  into  a  sacrtfiee.** 
t  Blount  nrewrves,  Indeed,  that  affoctation  of  ivipect  far  ifao 
dpctrmea  oftht  ettabUshed  church  which  d^ospcr  imposgtj^gi| 


the  tendency  of  his  week  is  to  deery  aQ  rer 
on  tl«  noted  work  of  Lord  Heibeit  of  Cher 
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BoBMu  Hedid  not  tmloote  from  the  Mcnre  haven 
to  moorin  the  peiilous  road ;  \mt,  btHnf^  toesed  on 
the  liiUoiiv  of  uncertainty,  he  dropped  his  anchor  in 
the  first  moorinffs  to  which  the  winds,  waves,  and 
Mthaiia  an  artftj  pflot,  chanced  to  convev  his  bark. 
We  may  indeed  regret,  that,  having  to  choose  be- 
twMii  two  religions,  he  should  have  adopted  that 
which  omr  education,  reason,  and  even  preposses- 
■DOS,  combine  to  point  oat  as  foully  corrupted  from 
the  primitive  simpKoitjr  of  the  Cnrisfian  church. 
&it  neither  the  Protestant  Christian,  nor  the  scep- 
tic philoflopber,  can  daim  a  riglit  to  despise  the  so- 
phistry which  bewildered  the  judgment  of  ChiiHng- 
wortfa,  or  the  toils  which  enveloped  the  active  and 
Biispicioas  minds  of  Bayle  and  of  Cribbon.  The  latter, 
in  his  acGoimC  of  his  own  conversion  to  the  Catho- 
lic £aith,  fixes  upon  the  very  arguments  plended  by 
Dryden.  as  those  which  appeared  to  him  irrenistible. 
The  early  traditions  of  the  church,  the  express  words 
«f  the  text,  am  referred  to  by  both  as  the  grounds  of 
their  conversion  ;  and  the  works  of  Bossuet,  so  fre- 
qoeoily  referred  to  by  the  poet,  were  the  means  of 
mfluencing  the  detennination  of  the  philoeopher.* 
The  victorious  argument  to  which  Chillingworth 
himself  yielded^  was,  "  that  there  must  be  some:* 
where  ao  infallible  judge,  and- the  church  of  Rome 
la  the  only  Christian  society  which  either  does  or 
can  pretend  to  that  character.'' 

It  IS  also  to  he  observed,  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  o(  Charles  II.,  the  high-churchmen  and 
the  Catholics  regarded  themselves  as  on  the  same 
mde  in  political  qiiestions,  and  not  groady  divided 
m  their  temporal  interests.  Both  were  sufierers  in 
the  plot,  both  were  enemies  of  the  .sectaries,  both 
were  adherents  of  the  Stuarts.  Alternate  cpnver- 
Ron  had  been  common  between  them,  so  early  as 
■nee  Milton  made  a  reproach  to  the  English  uni- 
veraities  of  the  converts  to  the  Roman  faith  daily 
made  vrithin  their  colleges ;  of  those  sheep. 


"  Wbom  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 


Otflyderann  ajMce  and  noUnii;  sttitL" 

In  approaching  Dryden,  therefore,  a  Catholic  priest 
had  to  combat  few  of  those  personal  prejudices, 
whichf  in  other  cases,  have  been  impediments  to 
thdr  making  converts.  The  poet  had,  besides,  be- 
fore him  the  example  of  many  persons  both  of  rank 
and  talent,  who  had  adopted  the  CathoHc  religion. 
Such  being  the  disposition  of  Dryden's  mind,  and 
the  peculiar  facilities  of  the  Roman  church- 
in  making  proselytes,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
ed,  that  circumstances  in  the  poet's  family  and 
atoadoo  strongly  forwarded  his  taking  such  a  step. 
His  w^  Lady  Elizabeth,  had  for  some  time  been 
a  Catholic;  and  though  she  may  he  acquitted  of 
any  share  in  infloencing  his  determination,  yet  her 
new  faith  necessarily  brought  into  bis  famdy  per- 
sons both  able  and  disposed  to  do  so.  His  eldest 
and  beat  beloved  son,  Charles,  is  also  said,  though 
apon  imoertain  authority,  to  have  been  a  Catholic 
his  father,  and  to  have  contributed  to  his 


'I  wai  omMe  to  resist  the  weifht  of  historical  endenoe,  that 

the  maae  period  moat  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Popetf 

hBudr  inCtiwaeed  in  the<*ry  and  practice ;  nor  was  mr  con- 

afasord.  that  miracles  are  the  tent  of  truth,  and  that  tho 

.  bv  ortJiodcHc  and  Dore,  which  was  so  often  approved 

_.e  interposition  of  the  deity.    TIm)  raarYellous  tales 

_  _  so  boldly  attested  by  tho  Boxiis  and  Cnrysostomi),  the 

and  Jenxnes,  compelled  mo  to  embrace  th(>  superior  mer- 

of  eelfbaey,  tlie  institution  of  the  monastic  life,  the  use  of  the 
lips  of  the  eroM,  of  boly  oil,  and  evon  of  Images,  the  invocation 
flTMBte.  the  woiahip  of  relics,  the  rtidimentj  of  iiurratory  in 
^  the  dead,  and  the  rremcndous  mystery  of  Uie  sacri- 
boay  and  blond  of  Christ,  which  insengibly  swelled  into 
oi  trajMubstantialion.    In  tiiese  dispoMitions,  and 
than  half  ^convert,  I  formed  an  unuicky  intimacy 

irentleman  of  mu  collefre,  whose  n  a  mo  I  snail  spare. 

^indba'cfaaiActor  less  resolute,  Mr.  ***"*  had  imbibed  the  same 

Hs  opinioas ;  and  some  Popish  books.  1  know  not  throofdi 

^MfiDel,  were  conveyed  into  iua*  possession.    I  read*  I 

■ind,  I  believed  :  the  Enslish  trun.<ilationii  of  two  famous 

:  of  Boasuet  Bishr>p  of  Meanx,  the  '  Expo-iition  of  the  Ca- 

Doctrine/  and  the  '  History  of  the  Proti-ntant  Variations,' 

mj  ooDv«auan  ;  and  I  surely  feU  by  a  noble  hand.    I 

se  examined  the  oriinoals  with  am,»re  diiicenNiic  eye. 

latsbftll  ml  hesitate  to  pronoance,  that  Boas x't  i^  indeed  a  mas> 
^nti  wU  the  weapons  of  eontnnreny.  In  the*  '  Exposition.'  a 
ipiriBBa  apouty,  the  ontor  usaBios.  yHft  consummate  art,  tha 
■«if  f^"**—  mad  mqnUcity ;  md  tha  tanhomcd  monster  ii  i 


ayennri 


change.t  Above  all,  Jaoies,  hia  masteri  to  _  __ 
fortunes  he  had  so  closely  aUached  himself,  h^ 
now  become  as  ptirsimonioos  of  his  favour  as  hiB 
church  is  of  salvation,  and  restricted  it  to  those  of 
his  own  sect.  It  is  more  than  probable,  thoun 
only  a  conjecture,  that  Dryden  might  be  made  tod 
subject  of  those  private  exhortations,  which  in  that 
reign  were  called  closeting ;  and.  predisposed  as  he 
was,  he  could  hardly  be  supposed  capable  of  fesiffr' 
iiig  the  royal  eloquence.  For,  wluie  pointing  oitt 
circumstances  of  proof,  that  Dryden's  conVe#siOA 
was  not  made  by  manner  of  bargain  and  sale,  but 
proceeded  from  a  sincere  though  erroneous  convior 
tion,  it  cannot  he  denied,  that  his  situation  as  poM 
laureate  and  his  expectations  from  the  king.  muBt 
have  conduced  to  bis  takiiig  his  final  resSuticM^. 
All  I  mean  to  infer  from  the  above  statement  wi 
that  his  interest  and  internal  conviction  led  him  ta 
the  same  conclusion. 

If  we  arc  to  judge  of  Dryden's  sincerity  m  hlB 
new  faith,  by  the  determined  firmness  with  whioh 
he  retained  it  through  good  report  and  bad  report^ 
We  must  allow  him  to  have  been  a  martyr,  or  Bi 
least  a  confessor,  in  the  Catholic  c^use.    Ii,  aiW 
the  Revolution,  like  many  greater  men,  he  hai 
changed  his  principles  with  the  times,  he  was  nal 
a  person  of  such  mark  as  to  be  selected  froni  dtt 
the  nation,  and  punished  for  former  tenets.    Sap- 
ported  by  the  friendship  of  Rochester,  and  most  ol 
the  Tory  nobles  who  were  active  in  the  Revolution^ 
of  Leicester,  and  many  Wliigs,  and  especially  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  Dorset,  there  woidd  proba* 
bly  have  been  but  liitlc  difheidty  in  permittmg  sa 
eminent  an  author  to  remain  poet  latu'eate,  if  he  nad 
recanted  tho  errors  of  popery.    But  the  Catholie 
religion  and  the  consequent  disqualifications,  weia 
an  mstu-mountable  obstacle  to  his  holding  that  OT' 
any  other  office  under  government  j  and  Dnrden'B' 
adherence  to  it,  with  aH  the  poverty,  reproach,  and 
even  persecution  which  followed  the  professioo. 
argued  a  deep  and  substantial  conviction  of  the' 
truth  of  the  doctrines  it  inculcated. ,  So  late  sB* 
1699,  when  a  union,  in  opposition  to  King  Williaoif 
had  led  the  Tori(!S  and  Whigs  to  look  on  each  other 
with  some  kindness,  Dryden  thus  expresses  him- 
self in  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Steward :  "Tha 
court  rathrr  speaks  kindly  of  me,  than  does  any 
thing  for  me,  though  they  promise  largely :  and : 
perhaps  they  think  I  will  advance  as  they  go  oadb>'. 
ward,  in  which  they  will  be  much  deceiyed :  for  I 
can  never  go  an  inch  beyond  my  conscience  and" 
my  honour.    If  they  will  consider  me  as  a  maa 
who  has  done  my  best  to  improve  the  langua^^. 
and  especially  the  poetry,  and  will  be  content  with 
my  acquiescence  under  the  present  government,  and  - 
forbearine  satire  on  it,  that  I  can  promise,  because      / 
I  can  perform  it :  but  I  can  neither  take  the  oatha,' 
nor  forsake  my  religion  ;  because  I  know  not  what  • 
church  to  tto  to,  ill  leavcthc  Catholic;  theyaia 
all  so  divided  amongst  themselves  in  matterrof  # 
faith,  necessary  to  salvation,  and  yet  all  assuming 

transformed,  at  his  ma«ic  touoh,  into  tho  milk-white  Hind,  whs  - 
most  be  loved  as  soon  as  she  is  seen,    fn  the  '  History,'  a  bold 
and  well-aimed  attack,  he  displays,  with  a  happy  mbture  of  nar>' 
rative  and  arnuncpt,  the  faults  and  foUiM,  the  changes  aixl  ooa> 
tnulictions  ofour  first  refonneiB  ;  whoso  inrintions,  (as  he  dei^      ^ 
ously  contends,)  are  the  mark  of  historical  error,  whi|D  the  perpefe-     ^ 
ual  unity  of  the  Catbolin  church  is  the  siirn  and  test  of  inmliJibla  , 
truth.    To  my  present  foelinp,  it  seems  iricredilile,  that  I  shoitil    ' 
ever  believe  that  I  believed  m  traiisubstantiation.    But  my  ooa» 
queror  oppressed  me   with  tho  saorainental  worrls,  '  H<ic  apf 
corpiu  meum,'  and  dashed  against  each  other  the  ficurat' 
half-meanings  of  the  Protestant  socts  ;  every  oiuectioi)  was  re 
ved  into  omnipotence ;  and,  niter  repeatinc  at  SL  Mary's 
Athanasiao  creed,  I  hu.ubly  acquiesced  in  thu  mystery  of  the 
presence. 

"  To  take  up  half  on  trust,  and  half  to  try, 
Name  it  not  faith,  butbunrlinf  Ugotry- 
Both  kna\-e  and  fool,  the  roorcJiant  we  may  cal], 
To  par  great  stuns,  and  to  compound  the  tmall ; 
For  who  wouM  break  with  ht^nvon.  and  wmild  not  break  fbri^l. 

Gibbon'9  Memoirs  ofhln  own  Ltfk, 

^  In  a  libel  in  the  "  State  poems, 
•ay, 


'  fcL  lll.,l>rydeu  is 


"  One  son  tara'd  me,  I  tamed  the  otlier  two. 
But  had  not  u  indulfenoe,  sir,  like  you." 

6.  ^** 


! 
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ibU»wiiigiiMon^tmi{  ''InmMOMfvtDlydemvf^^ 
frequented  tbate  diade*,  and  i*  hen  satd  to  Mve 
composed  hia  poem  of  *  The  Hind  and  the  vmh 
ther.»"ll  ^  ,^ 

"  The  Hind  and  the  Panther^  wai  wntteii  irilb  1 
view  to  obviate  the  objectioDB  of  the  En^ah  dergy 
and  people  to  the  power  of  dispenwilt  ^i^^  ^^  ^'^ 
laws,  usurped  bv  James  U.  A  chanfle  of  polifiesl 
measures,  which  took  p^ce  while  the  poem  wu 
composing,  has  greatly  injund  its  unity  and  con- 
sistence, in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  Jam«B  m* 
deavoured  to  gain  the  church  of  England,  by  fair 
means  and  flattery,  to  submit  to  the  remission  which 
he  claimed  the  Uoerty  of  granting  to  the  CatholieBL 
The  first  part  of  Dryden^s  noem  ia  written  upon 
this  soothmg  plan ;  the  Panther,  or  chsrch  of  Eng^ 
land,  ia 


.  the  name  of  Protestants.    May  God  be  pleased  to 

wp€ia  yanr  em,  at  he  Ita^  opened  minel   Truth  is 

Vnt  one,  and  tney  who  have  once  heard  of  it,  can 

^ad-oo  excuse  if  they  do  not  embrace  it.    But 

these  are  thinss  too  serious  for  a  trifling  letter."* 

tt,  therefore,  aaherence  to  the  communion  of  a  fall- 

mg  sect,  loaded  too  at  the  time  with  heavy  disquaU- 

flwtions,  and  liable  to  yet  more  dangerous  suspi- 
cions ean  be  allowed  as  a  proof  of  sincerity,  we 

ean  hardly  question  that  Dryden  was,  from  the 

date  of  his  eonvictioa,  a  serious  and  sincere  Roman 

Catholic. 
The  convension  of  Dryden  did  not  long  remain 

ittrewaided,  nor  was  his  pen  suffered  to  be  idle  in 

the  cause  which  he  had  adopted.    On  the  4th  of 

March,  1686-6,  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  payable 

ioarterly.  was  added  to  his  pension  ;t  and  probably 

M  fowM  himself  more  at  ease  under  the  regular 

■Bd  economical  government  of  James,  than  when 

his  support  depended  on  the  exhausted  exchequer  of 

Charles.    Soon  after  the  granting  of  this  boon,  he 

WMenmloyed  to  defend  the  reasons  of  conversion  to 

iim  Catholic  faith,  alleged  by  Anne  Hyde,  Duchess 

of  Toik,  which,  together  with  two  napers  on  a  simir 

kr  aubjOct,  said  to  nave  been  found  in  Charles  tl.^s 

fMTong  box^  James  had  with  great  rashness  given 

to  the  ^bhc.    Stillingfleet,  now  at  the  head  of  the 

einuninons  of  the  Protestant  faith,  published  some 

sharp  remarks  on  these  papers.  Another  hand,  pro- 

Hbly  that  of  a  Jesuit,  was  employed  to  vindicate 

against  him  the  royal  grounds  of  conversion:  while 

ti»  Dryden  was  committed  the  charge  of  defend- 
ing those  alleged  by  the  duchess.    The  tone  of 

Drrden's  apology  was,  to  say  the  least,  highly  in- 
judicious, and  adapted  to  irritate  the  feeungs  of  the 

dergy  of  the  established  church,  already  sumciently 

eaasperated  to  see  the  sacrifices  which  they  had 

laade  to  the  royal  cause  utterly  forgotten,  the  mo- 
ment that  they  paused  in  the  extremity  of  their  do- 

rotion  towards  the  monarch.    The  name  of  *'Le- 

g^n,"  which  the  apologist  bestows  on  his  adversa- 

nsa,  intimates  the  committee  of  the  clergy  by  whom 

the  Protestant  cause  was'  then  defended ;  and  the 

tone  of  his  arguments  is  harsh,  contemptuous,  and 

intuiting.    A  raker  up  of  the  ashes  of  pnnces,  a 

hypocrite,  a  juggler,  a  latitudinarian,  are  the  best 

tsrms  which  lie  affords  the  advocate  of  the  church 

of  England,  in  defence  of  which  he  had  so  lately 

boon  himsetf  a  distinguished  champion.    Stilling- 
fleet returned  to  the  charge  j  and  when  he  came  to 

the  part  of  the  defence  written  by  Dryden.  he  did 

not  spare  the  personal  invective,  to  which  tne  acri- 
monious style  of  the  poet  laureate  had  indeed  given 

an  opening.    "  Zeal,*  says  Stillingfleet,  "  in  a  new 

convert,  is  a  terrible  thing,  for  it  not  only  burns,  but 

rages  like  the  eruptions  of  Mount  JEtna ;  it  fills  the 

air  with  noise  and  smoke,  and  throws  out  such  a 

tofrent  of  living  fire,  that  there  is  no  standing  before 

it.'*    In  another  passajre,  Stillingfleet  talks  of  the 

^*tamptation  of  changing  religion  for  bread;"  in 
•aiioiher,  our  author's  words,  that 

"  Pricati  of  all  reHfioiu  are  the  Minc."I 

am  (juoted  to  infer,  that  he  who  has  no  religion  may 
declare  for  any.  Dryden  took  his  revenge,  both  on 
Stillingfleet  the  author,  and  on  Burnet,  whom  he 
^eems  to  hi^ve  regarded  as  the  reviser  of  this  an- 
swer, in  hi^  polemical  poem  of  "  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther." 

If  we  can  believe  an  ancient  tradition,  this  poem 
was  chiefly  composed  in  a  country  retirement  at 
Rushton,    near  his   birth-place   in    Huntingdon. 

There  was  an  embowered  v^-alk  at  this  place,  wliich.  Stillingfleet  is,  hdwever,  left  personally  undistin- 
from  the  pleasure  which  the  poet  took  in  it,  retained  |  guished,  but  Burnet,  afterwards  Bfthop  of  Salisbury, 
the  name  of  Dryden's  Walk ;  and  here  was  erected,  |  receives  chastisement  in  his  stead.  The  character 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  an  urn,  with  the  j  of  this  prelate,  however  unjustly  exaggerated,  pre- 
serves many  striking  and  curious  traits  of  resem- 
blance to  the  original;  and,  as  was  naturi^  gave 
deep  oflenoo  to  the  party  for  whom  it  was  drawn. 
For  not  only  did  Burnet  at  the  time  express  himself 
with  great  asperity  of  Dryden,  but  long  aftecwardB* 
when  writing  his  history,  he  pronounced  a  eererc 

a  I  am  indebted  Jbrtiyianeedotc  to  Mr.  OotaWos  Oiloblirt.  tho 
editor  of  tiie  |K)«ns  oftlM  nHttr  Bbbop  CoitetL 


mte  flie  mUett  next  Um  Rfod. 

oOijriDrofthpiponedkind. 

O  caiiM  her  urtioni  atain  be  waah'd  awar. 
"    She  were  too  good  to  be  a  boaet  of  9rey«" 

The  aects,  on  the  other  hand,  are  cbaracteritw^ 
wolves,  bears,  boars,  foxe»--all  that  is  odious  tcm 
horrible  in  the  brute  creation.  But  ere  the  poetn 
was  published,  the  king  had  assumed  a  dimrent 
tone  with  the  eBtablisbed  Church.  Relying  upon 
the  popularity  which  the  suspension  of  the  penal 
laws  waa  calculated  to  procure  among  the  dissent- 
ers, heendeavomred  to  strengthen  his  party  by  mak> 
ing  common  canee  between  them  and  the  Catholics, 
and  bidding  open  defiance  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. For  a  short  time,  and  widi  the  most  Igno- 
rant of  the  sectaries,  this  plan  seemed  to  succeed  { 
the  pleasure  of  a  triumph  over  their  ancient  enemies' 
rendering  them  blind  to  the  danger  of  the  common 
Protestant  cause.  During  this  mterval  the  poem 
was  conclnded ;  and  the  last  book  seems  to  con- 
sider the  cause  of  the  '*  Hind  and  Pantheif'  as  gone 
to  a  final  issue,  and  incapable  of  any  amicable  ad- 
justment.   The  Panther  iafairly  resigned  to  her  fate. 

"  Her  hoorof  sraee  nna  pam^* 

and  the  downfall  of  the  English  hierarchy  is  foTd 
told  in  that  of  the  Doves,  who,  in  a  subaltern  alle- 
gory, represent  tho  clergy  of  the  established  chnrch: 

"  T  is  said,  the  Doves  repented,  thoiuh  too  late. 
Become  the  smiths  of  their  ovp  Rxnbh  lale ; 
Nor  did  their  oivner  hasten  their  m  hour, 
But,  sunk  in  credit,  they  decieased  in  poww; 
Like  snows  in  warmth  that  vdWf  pass  away, 
DetolvJD^  in  the  silence  of  decay." 

In  the  preface,  as  well  as  in  the  course  of  (he 
poem,  Dryden  frequently  aHudes  to  his  dispute  witn 
«StilUngfleet ;  and  perhaps  none  of  his  poems  con- 
tain finer  lines  than  those  in  which  he  takes  credit 
for  the  painful  exertion  of  Christian  forbearance, 
when  called  by  injured  feeling  to  resent  personal  ac- 
cusation : 

"  If  jo>a  hereafter  must  be  Darcha«ed  here 
Wifk  fofs  ofai)  that  mortals  hold  so  dear. 
Then  weloome  inlhmy  and  public  shame, 
And  last,  a  kmir  farewell  to  woHdly  ihoie  I 
*T  is  said  witli  case ;  but.  oh.  how  hardly  tried 
By  hon^ity  souls  to  huronn  haooi^r  tjedl 
O  shnt))  contiilore  D&nfs  to  acoRniot^Midei 
Down  then,  tliou  rebel,  never  moro  to  rise  i 
And  what  thou  didst,  and  dost,  sodeariy  prise, 
That  fame,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy  saorifioa. 
'T  is  nothing  tiiou  hast  given ;  then  add  thy  teaa 
For  a  lonir  ract*  of  unrepontina  years : 
'T  ii  nothinf;  yet.  yet  all  thou liast  to  give ; 
Then  ndd  those  maHio  years  thoa  heat  to  liv»t 
Yet  nothing  still :  then  poor  and  naked  come. 
Thy  fhther  will  recei\'e  }.a  unthriA  home. 
And  thy  blest  Saviour's  btood  diecherge  the  mighty  euln.** 


•  Td.  XVni  page  16S. 

t  The  grant  bears  this  honourable  coosidemtion,  which  I  extract 
flam  Mr.  Malone's  v\-ork :  "  Pat  %.  Jac.  p.  *■  n.  i.  Know  ye, 
that  ire,  ibr  and  In  consideration  of  the  many  cood  and  aocepta- 
Me  aemees  done  by  John  Dryden,  Master  of  Arts,  to  our  late 
dkafest  brother  King  Charles  the  Second,  m  also  to  us  done  and 

ffrformcd,  and  taking  notice  of  the  leaning  andemineot  abilities 
the  said  J.  D."  Ac. 
I. "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  Part  I.  vtrf.  TX.  p.  990. 


ItrtB  (M^  JOH»r  bR^EJT. 


imdtf  BpfMUoA  H«  ttK  b(»  appUctble^  Of  common 
^onsonietioii,  to  the  atffliurB  priv&td  character. 
•Fkom  thif  eoaite  and  inexplknt  acctumtion,  the  me- 
mfttrywi  I>rvd«ii  wm  indignMitly  vi&dic&ted  by  his 
IbeiMl  hotdhtusiad&wne. 

it  iM  also  worth  ramarkiiig,  that  hi  the  allegory  of 
the  aiwafiowa,  introduced  in  the  third  part  of  "The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,"  the  author  seems  to  have 
had  in  his  eye  the  proposal  made  at  a  grand  consult 
of  the  Catholiea,  that  they  ahould  retire  from  the 
^enaral  and  ineroasing  hatred  of  all  ranks,  and 
«iihari«maiQ  qmet  at  home,  or  settle  abroad.  This 
plan,  which  origraated  in  their  despair  of  James' 
odsff  able  to  do  anr  thing^eiTectual  in*  their  favour, 
was  set  aflide  by  the  fierv  opposition  of  Father 
Pstre,  the  martin  of  the  fkole  told  by  the  Panther 
to  the  Hmd.« 

The  appeafaoee  of"  The  Hind  and  the  Panther," 
aadtad  a  chuiMmr  against  the  author  far  more  aene- 
nl  dtan  die  publication  of  "Absalom  and  Acnito- 
pheL"  Upon  that  occasion,  the  offence  was  civen 
«ithrto  apaity;  bttt  this  open  and  avowed  dedfcnce 
«f  lamer  atndea  towards  arbirtary  power,  and  the 
vi^opiiiar  dreomstance  of  its  coming  from  a  new 
eonvert  to  the  royal  faith,  involved  our  poet  in  the 
0Mnerai  eaatiicion  with  which  the  nation  at 'large 
Kkow  viewed  the  stighCeet  motions  of  their  infatuated 
nHmardi.  Hie  most  noted  amongst  those  who  ap- 
pMred  to  oppose  the  triumphant  advocate  of  the 
Hind^  weie  Montague  and  Prior,  young  men  now 
Tsmgr  into  eminence.  They  joined  to  produce  a  pa- 
rody entitled  the  "Tovm  and  Country  Mouse ;"  part 
of  whi(^  Mr.  Bayee  is  supposed  to  gratify  his  old 
fiMods,  Smith  and  Jonson,  by  repeating  to  them. 
The  piece  ia.  therefore,  founded  upon  the  twice-told 
ieat  of  the  Rehearsal."  Of  the  parody  itself,  we 
nave  ^iven  ample  specimen  in  its  proper  place. 
'Tlikeie  IB  nothing  new  or  original  in  the  idea,  which 
chiefly  tarns  upon  the  ridiculing  the  poem  of  Diy- 
deii,  where  rengious  controversy  is  made  the  sub- 
jeet  of  dupnfe  and  adjustment  between  a  Hind  and 
a  Panther,  who  vary  between  their  typical  charac- 
ter of  aoimala,  and  their  real  character  as  the  Catho- 
liD  and  JBnghan  church.  In  this  piece.  Prior,  though 
the  younger  man,  seems  to  have  had  by  far  the 
larger  share.    Lord  Peterborough,  on  being  asked 


coajnnction 

seated  in  M 

Mine,  should  sav,  Lord !  how  finelv  we  draw  this 
chase !"  Indeed^  although  the  parody  was  trite  and 
ohvi^asi  Che  safinats  had  the  public  upon  their  side ; 
1^  It  now  seems  astonishing  with  what  acclania- 
tioas  this  attack  upon  the  most  able  champion  of 
Jame^  ftidk  was  nailed  by  his  discontented  sub- 

rs.  Dryden  was  considered  as  totally  overcome 
ids  assailants  j  they  deemed  themselves,,  and 
were  deemed  by  others,  as  worthy  of  very  distin- 
gnwJMir*  and  wei|;hty  recompense  ;t  and  what  was 
yet  a  more  decisive  proof  that  their  bolt  had  attain- 
ed its  tnaik,  the  aged  poet  is  said  to  have  lamented, 
efiBfl  wfth  tears,  the  usage  he  had  received  from  two 
TOOBS  men,  to  whom  ne  had  been  always  civil. 
Thttiast  circumstance  is  probably  exaggerated. 
XoMa^ne  and  Prior  had  douotless  been  frequenters 
ef  Wilrs  ooflee-hoose,  where  Dryden  held  the  su- 
pMtne  rule  in  criticism^  and  had  thus,  among  other 
ikfaiff  wits,  been  distm^ished  by  him.  That  be 
ihoitfd  have  felt  ihdr  satire  is  natural,  for  the  arrow 
Ibw  with  the  wind,  and  popularity  amply  supplied 
t»  deficiency  in  real  vigour;  but  the  reader  may 
pioiMbly  eoticlttde  with  Johnson,  that  Dryden  was 

♦  9ee  a  \oog  note  uood  thb  subject,  vol.  X.  p.  «4. 

*  Tbat  Prior  wtM  oucontent^  wfth  his  »hnn  of  preiennont, 
IS  fiom  the  venm  «>fititled  "  Earl  Robert's  Mice."  and  an 
gayuaiuiatioo  etiewfacre : 
"Iff  Moid  CharbM  Kmingne'*  prcferr'd ; 
nm  wooU  I  hare  it  lone  obsprved, 
That  one  bbouw  ciits  wbilc  toother's  Btarrcd." 

further  to  be  relied  on  than 

-3  the  "  Town  and  Country 

^wm.  v»..  ..>..<...., ...  prdentin^  Montagrue  tp  Kioi 

1  mre  brought  a  Mouma  to  wait  on  your  maiettr." 

A  tnaxi  of  him,"  laid  the  kioc ;  and  lettled  apMMfon 

the  foftooate  MliriiL 


too  mtKch  hacktited  in  pohtieat  warfard  to  au&r  ^ 
deeply  from  the  parody^  as  Dr.  Lockier's  anecdote 
would  lead  us  to  oclieve.  "  If  we  can  suppose  him 
vexed,"  says  that  accurate  Judge  of  human  natufs, 
"  we  can  hardly  deny  him  sense  to  conosal  his  un- 
easiness." ,    .    , 

Although  Prior  and  Montage  were  first  in  place 
and. popularity,  there  wanted  not  the  usual  crowd 
of  iriferior  satirists  and  poetasters  to  follow  them 
to  the  charge.  "  The  Hmd  and  the  Panther",  was 
assailed  by  a  variety  of  pamphlets,  by  Tom  Brown 
and  others,  of  which  an  account,  with  specimens, 
perhaps  more  than  sufficient,  is  anneted  to  the  ' 
notes  on  the  poem  in  this  edition.  It  Is  worth 
mentioning,  that  on  this,  ad  on  a  former  occasion, 
an  adversary  of  Dryden  chose  to  select  one  of'  ma 
own  poems  as  a  contrast  to  his  latter  Opinions. 
The  **^Rdigio  Lead"  was  reprinted,  and  carefully 
opposed  to  the  various  passages  of  *  The  Hind  and 
the  Panther,"  which  appeared  most  contradlctoiy 
to  its  tenets.  But  while  the  Grub-street  editor  ex- 
ulted in  successfiiny  pointing  out  the  inconsistency 
between  Drydeh^s  earlier  and  later  religious  opin- 
ions, he  was  incapable  of  observing,  that  the 
change  was  adopted  in  consequence  ox  the  same 
unbroken  train  of  reasoniha  and  that  Dryden, 
when  he  wrote  the  "Belifio  Laid,"  was  under  the 
impulse  of  the  same  cOUMction,  which,  further  pro* 
secuted,  led  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  faith  of  Rome. 

The  king  appears  to  have  been  hardly  less  anx- 
ious to  promote  the  dispersion  of  "  The  Hind  and 
the  Panther,"  than  the  ProJestant  party  to  ridicule 
the  piece  and  its  author.  It  was  print^  about  the 
same  time  at  London  and  in  Edinburgh,  where  a 
printing-press  was  maintained  in  Holyrood-HousSi 
for  the  dispersion  of  tracts  favouring  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  poem  went  rapidly  through,  two  or 
three  editions :  a  circumstance  rather  to  oe  imputed 
to  the  celebrity  of  the  author,  and  to  the  anxiety 
which  foes,  as  well  as  friends,  entertained  to  learn 
his  sentiments,  than  to  any  diq>osition  to  acquiesce 
in  his  arguments.  ^  .     ^    ,    .. 

But  Dryden' s  eCForts  in  favour  of  the  Calhohc 
cause,  were  not  limited  to  this  controversial  poem. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  at  first  employed  by  the  cour^ 
in  translating  Varillas'  "  History  of  Heresies,"  a 
work  held  in  considerable  estimation  by  the  Catho- 
lic divines.  Accordingly,  an  entry  to  that  purpose 
was  made  by  Tonson  in  the  Stationers  books,  of 
such  a  translation  made  by  Dryden  at  his  majesty's 
command.  This  circumstance  is  also  mentioned 
by  Burnet,  Who  adds,  in  very  coarse  and  abusive 
terras,  that  the  success  of  his  own  remarks  having^ 
destroyed  the  character  of  Varillas  as  a  historitm, 
the  disappointed  translator  revenged  himself  by  the 
severe  character  of  the  Buzzard,  under  whichthe 
future  Bishop  of  Sarura  is  depicted  in  "  The  Hind 
and  Uie  Paniher."t   The  credulity  of  Burnet,  espe^ 

:  Tlie  vMntLgt),  at  quoted  at  length  by  Mr.  Malone,  rqpoves  as 

ohdcurity  wliich  puzzled  former  biosnipheri|at  least  a>  fara*  any 

thinr  can  be  made  dear,  whioli  most  ultimately  depend  upm 

luoh  diimay  diction  a«  the  fotlowiog.    "  It  (the  aniwer  of  BotmO 

will  pcrhaiM  be  a  little  longer  a  digestinv  to  Moas.  varulas  thw 

it  wa»  a  pveporinr  to  me.    Oneipraof  wfli  cMekly  appeoi«  wfaHmt 

the  world  b  so  satiafiod  with  hu  Answer,  ea  npoa  that  to  r^MA 

to  any  thouf^ts  of  his  history ;  for  I  have  been  fauormed  tram 

Enitland,  that  a  gentleman,  who  is  known  both  for  poelry  ana 

other  things,  had  spent  three  months  in  traoslatm^  ^v.^?""jr 

History ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  n^  ReaectioM  appeared,  nedu- 

coDtinued  his  labour,  finding  the  credit  of  his  author  was  yg. 

Now,  if  he  thinks  it  is  recovered  by  his  Answer,  he  will  peraeiii 

go  on  with  liifl  translation ;  and  thismay  be,  for  aughl  I  ao^j  &« 

good  an  enteitainmenl  for  him  as  the  convewWMon  that  he  MS 

stit  on  between  the  Hhida  and  Panthew,  and  all  Uie  reat  or  ISa 

animab,  for  whom  M.  Varillas  may  serve  well  eoouffh  for  an 

author :  and  this  history  and  that  poem  are  such  exteoidtnait 

iMngs  of  their  kind,  that  it  will  be  but  suitable  to  eee  the  author 

of  the  worst  poem,  become  likewise  the  translator  of  thewolrt 

liistory,  that  the  a«D  has  produced.    If  his  gra«e  md  his  wit  iBih 

prove  both  propoiSonably,  he  will  hwdly  find  that  he  hu  piMA 

much  by  the  cnaftgo  he  has  made,  fronj  faavtnr  no  wllgipo^* 

choose  one  of  tho  worst  It  is  true,  ho  bad  sometMog  to  sink  fM 

in  matter  of  wit ;  but  as  for  his,  morals,  if  is  scarce  poesiN*  for 

him  to  srow  a  worse  man  than  .he  was.    He  has  tately  wn^HM 

liu  roafice  on  me  for  spoiling  his  three  months'  labour;  but  mft 

he  has  done  me  all  the  honour  that  any  man  can  tecolvo  fradi 

him.  wWch  is  to  be  raikd  at  by  him.  If  Ihad  >«-n»«?»  «»««J»S 

prompt  me  to  wi*  a  renr  bod  wish  for  htm,  it  shoald  be,  that  M 

would  go  on  and  ftnish  his  translation.    By  that  if  will  «|Mr. 

whether  the  En^h  nation,  which  ia  the  moat  competent  judge 
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ciaDy  where  hii  Taoiiy  was  ooncerned,  was  un- 
'  bomra'ed ;  add  there  seems  room  to  trace  Dryden*s 
kttack  upon'  him,  rather  to  some  real  or  supposed 
concern  m  the  controversy  about  the  Duchess  of 
York's  papers,  so  often  alluded,  to  in  the  poem, 
than  to  the  commentary  on  Varillas,  which  is  not 
once  mentioned.  Yet  it  seems  certain  that  Dryden 
entertained  thoughts  of  translating  "The  History 
of  Heresies;"  and,  for  whatever  reason,  laid  the 
task  aside.  He  soon  after  was  engaged  in  a  task, 
of  a  kind  as  unpromising  as  remote  from  his  poeti- 
cal studies,  ancl  connected,  in  the  same  close  de- 
gree, with  the  religious  views  of  the  unfortunate 
James  II.  This  was  no  other  than  the  translation 
of  "The  Life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,"  one  of  the 
last  adopted  saints  of  the  Catholic  church,  at  least 
whose  merits  and  supposed  miracles  were  those  of 
a  missionary.  Xavier  is  perhaps  among  the  latest 
also,  whose  renown  for  sanctity,  and  the  powers 
attending  it,  appears  to  have  been  extensive,  even 
while  he  was  yet  alive.*  Above  all,  ho  was  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  very  saint  to  whom 
Mary  of  Estfe  had  addressed  her  vows,  in  hopes  to 
secure  a  Catholic  successor  to  the  throne  of  Eag- 
land.t  It  was,  therefore,  natural  enough,  that  Dry- 
den should  have  employed  himself  in  translating 
^e  lif^  of  a  saint,  whose  virtues  must  at  that  time 
have  appeared  so  peculiarly  meritorious  ;  whose 
praises  were  so  acceptable  to  liis  patroness ;  and 
whose  miracles  were  wrought  for  the  credit  of  the 
Catholic  church,  within  so  late  a  period.  Besides, 
the  work  had  b€*en  composed  by  Bartoli,  in  Portu- 
guese ;  and  by  Bouhours,  in  French.  With  the 
merits  of  the  latter  we  are  well  acquainted  ;  of  the 
former,  Dryden  speaks  highly  in  the  dedication.  It 
may  perhaps  be  more  surpnsing,  that  the  present 
editor  should  have  retained  this  translation,  than 
that  Dryden  should  have  undertaken  it.  But  surely 
the  only  work  of  this  very  particular  and  enthusi- 
astic nature,  which  the  modern  English  language 
has  to  exhioit,  was  worthy  of  preservation,  were  ii 
but  as  a  curiosity.  The  creed  and  the  character  of 
Catholic  faith,  are  now  so  much  forgotten  among 
us,  (popularly  speaking,)  that,  in  reaunig  the  "Lite 
of  Xavier,"  the  Protestant  finds  hiniself  in  a  new 
and  enchanted  land.  The  motives,  and  the  inci- 
dents, and  the  doctrines,  are  alike  new  to  him,  and, 
indeed,  occasionally  form  a  strange  contrast  among 
themselves.  There  are  few  who  can  read,  without 
a  sentiment  of  admiration,  the  heroic  devotion  with 
which,  from  the  highest  principle  of  duty,  Xavier 
exposes  himself  to  hardship,  to  danoer,  to  death 
itself,  that  he  may  win  souls  to  the  Cnristian  faith. 
The  most  rigid  Protestant,  and  the  most  indifferent 
philosopher,  cannot  deny  to  him  the  courage  and 
patience  of  a  mart\T,  with  the  good  sense,  resolu- 
tion, ready  wit,  ana  address,  of  the  best  negotiator 
that  ever  went  upon  a  temporal  embassy.  It  is 
well  that  ouradmiration  is  qualified  by  narrations 
9Q  monstrous,  as  his  actually  restoring  the  ^ead  to 
life  ;t  so  profane,  as  the  inference  concernmg  the 
•westing  crucifix^  so  trivial  and  absurd,  as  a 
crab's  fishing  up  Xavier* s  cross,  which  had  fallen 

to  tfait  vuuter,  has,  upon  the  Meiar  ourdeiMte,  prpaonneed  In  M. 
Yaiiliaa'  fitvour,  or  in  niine.  It  ii  trae.  Mr.  D.  will  sufTer  a  littl* 
bfit :  but  at  least  it  will  •er^'e  to  keep  him  in  fnmi-otber  extrava- 

enctefl ;  and  if  be  raini  little  honour  h/  th»  work,  yot  be  cannot 
B  fo  much  br  iti  aa  ho  ban  done  by  bin  last  employment " 
*  lo  the  "  Staple  of  Newi,"  actiii  scene  9.  Jonson  talks  of  the 
■iraclea  done  br  the  Jeeuits  in  Japan  and  Chioa,  as  current  arti- 
elea  of  inleUisence. 

t  In  the  Dedication  to  the  Queen,  this  is  stated  with  ajrravity 
■uitaUe  to  the  occasion.  "  The  reverend  author  of  this  Litb,  ia 
ak  decBcation  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  afllrms,  that  Prance 
waa  owing  far  him  to  the  intercession  of  9t.  Francis  Xavier. 
Tliat  Anne  of  Austria,  his  mother,  after  twenty  yean  of  banvn- 
iMsa.  had  reooutae  to  heaven,  by  her  fervent  praters,  to  draw 
that  blessina,  and  addressed  bcr  devotions,  m  a  particular 
to  this  b^y  apostle  of  the  Indies.  1  know  not,  madam, 
I  may  presume  to  tell  the  world,  that  your  majesty  has 
this  Kreat  saint  for  one  of  your  celestial  patmns,  though  I 
•B  sure  you  will  neverbe  ashamed  of  onninr  so  f  lorious  an  inter- 
MMor;  not  even  in  a  country  where  the  doctrine  of  tho  holy 
afanreh  is  questioned,  and  those  religious  addresses  ridiculed.  Your 
njesty,  I  ;}oubt  not,  has  the  inward  satisfhction  of  knowing , 
wtt  sQoh  pious  prayers  have  not  been  unproitable  to  you ;  and 
the  nation  nay  one  daj  come  to  understand,  how  happy  it  will 
n  far  Uwm  to  have  a  son  of  prayeia  ruling  over  them." 
I  VoL  XVI.  pp.  165,  883,  AM,  I  Ibid.  p.  466. 


into  the  tsa  t  aaiid,!  to  coachidib  fo  ihor^finc  t*  ^- 
manity,  as  the  account  of  the  sauit  poMng  hj  tte 
house  of  his  ancestors,  the  abode  oc  his  tjoadf  mo- 
ther, on  his  road  to  leave  Europe  for  ever,  and  ooli- 
ceivmg  he  did  God  good  semoe  in  denying  him- 
self the  melancholy  consolationof  a  last  farewelLV 
Altogether  it  forms  a  curious  picture  of  the  human 
mind,  strung  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  which  we 
can  onlv  learn  from  such  narratives :  and  those  to 
whom  this  afibrds  no  amusement,  may  glean  som^ 
curious  particulars  from,  the  "  Life  of  Xavier,"  con- 
cerning the  state  of  India  and  Japani  at  the  time  of 
his  mission,  as  well  as  of  the  internal  regulatioBS 
and  singular  poUcy  adootad  by  the  society,  of  wfaack 
the  saint  was  a  memher.  Besides  the  **  Life  of 
Xavier."  Dryden  is  said  to  have  translated  Boe- 
suet's  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine;"  boa 
for  this  we  have  but  slight  authority. •• 

Dryden' apolitical  and  {polemic  difcussions  nata 
rally  interfered  at  this  period  with  his  more  general 
poetical  studies.  About  the  period  of  James'  9C^ 
cession,  Tonson  had  indeed  published  a  second  vol- 
ume of  Miscellanies,  to  which  our  poet  contributed 
a  critical  preface,  with  various  translations  from 
Virgil,  Lucretius^  and  Theocritus,  and  four  Odes  of 
Horace ;  of  which  the  third  of  the  first  book  is 
hapj)iiyr  applied  to  Lord  B^scommon,  and  the  twen- 
ty-ninth to  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester. 
Lpon  these  and  his  other  translations  Garth  htm 
the  following  striking  and  forcibls  observationa| 
though  expressed  in  language  somewhat  quaint  **  I 
cannot  pass  by  that  admirable  English  poet,^  with- 
out endeavounng  to  make  his  country  sensible  of 
the  obligations  they  have  to  his  muse.  Whether 
they  consider  the  flowing  grace  of  his  verBifieation» 
Ihe  vigorous  sallies  of  his  fancy^  or  the  peculiar  d^ 
licacy  of  bis  periods,  they  all  discover  excellencies 
never  to  be  enough  admired.  If  they  trace  him 
from  the  first  productions  of  his  youth  to  the  last 
performances  of  hi.s  age  they  will  nud,  that  as  the  ty- 
ranny of  rhvmc  never  imposed  on  the  per^icuity  of 
sen  Be,  so  a  languid  sense  never  wanted  to  be  set  off 
by  the  harmony  of  rhyme.  And,  as  his  earlier  works 
wanted  no  maturity,  so  his  latter  wanted  no  force 
or  Spirit.  The  falling  off  of  his  hair  had  no  other 
consequence  than  to  make  his  laurels  be  seen  the 
more. 

"  As  a  translator,  he  was  just ;  as  an  inventor|  he 
was  rich.  His  versions  of  some  parts  of  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Homer,  and  Virgil  throughout  gave  him  % 
Just  pretence  to  that  compliment  which  was  made 
to  Monsieur  d'Ablancourt,  a  celebrated  French 
translator.  //  is  uncertain  who  have  the  greatest  o6- 
ligation  to  /lim,  the  dead  or  the  livinF. 

'  With  all  these  wonderons  talents  ne  was  Ubelled, 
in  his  lifetime,  by  the  very  men  who  had  no  other 
excellencies  but  as  they  were  his  imitators.  Where 
he  was  allowed  to  have  sentiments  superior  to  all 
others,  they  charged  him  with  theft.  But  how  did 
he  steal  7  no  otherwise  than  like  those  who  steal 
beggars'  children  only  to  clothe  them  the  better." 

In  this  reign  Dryden  wrote  the  first  Ode  to  Su 
GeciUa,  for  ner  festival,  in  1687.  This  and  the  Od» 
to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Killegrew,  a  perform- 
ance much  in  the  manner  of  Cowley,  and  which  had 
been  admired  perhaps  fully  as  much  as  it  merita, 
were  the  only  pieces  of  general  poetry  which  he  pro- 
duced between  the  accession  of  James  and  the  Re- 
volution. It  was,  however^  about  this  time,  that  th% 
poet  became  acquainted  with  the  simple  and  beau- 
tiful hymns  of  the  Catholic  ritual,  the  onlypieeea  of 
uninspired  sacred  poetry  which  are  worthy  of  the 
purpose  to  which  they  are  dedicated.  It  is  impoam- 
ble  to  hear  "Dies  Ir<Sy"  or  the  "  Stabat  Mater  dolo- 

§  Vd,  XVL  p.  in.  IT  Ibid 


Meaux.and  publithed  at  London  in  1685.    The  only  authotity  for 


attributing  tbie  tranalaUon  to  Dryden.  ihould  «eom  to  have  Been 
the  followinf  note  in  Btibop  Barlow's  haDd-%«Titinf ,  at  tho  bottoni 
of  the  title  page  of  the  copybekmcinff  to  the  BodleTan  Ubnijr : 

"'By  Mr.  Dryden.  thea  only  a  poet,  now  a  papist  too:  mar  b»> 
he  was  a^papieC  boforv.  bat  not  known  till  of  Ute.' 

^  Thn  book  had  belonged  to  Biahop  Bariow,  who  dM  in  IttlJ* 
—Matone. 


,\KU 


I0B  or  JOHH  DKrPEN. 


fM^"  wMwit  iMiiHg»  tilt  th»  ftthr  aaapKaty  of 
^  l«ngnag(s  mbniif  alaott  m  inaelf  firom  ma«- 
Mai  poetxy  ■•  oom  taat  of  modem  natioiiB,  awm 
weongre^atioii^  Uk«  the  arobiteelure  of  the  Uothie 
cdhemiB  m  which  thef  aie  chaonted.  The  otna- 
hbodU  which  are  wanlu^  to  these  atriking  eflhaions 
of  devotioii*  are  preciaely  auch  as  would  diminiah 
thair  grand  and  aoiemn  effect ;  and  nothing  hut  the 
cqgent  and  iireaiatihlo  piopiietf  of  addressing  the 
Divinitjr  in  a  language  onderatood  hy  the  whole  wor- 
ahippiBg  aaaemolr,  could  have  justified  the  discard- 
ing these  magnificent  hymns  firom  the  reformed 
vonbip^  We  must  suppose  that  Dryden.  aa  apqet, 
was  interested  in  the  poetical  part  of  the  religion 
which  he  had  choaon  i  and  his  translallon  of  "  Yei- 
nit  Onaior  Stpiritu^,  which  waa  probably  reoon^ 
Bieoded  to  hiin  as  being  the  fiivonte  hymn  of  St. 
ftaacis  Xavisr.*  ahows  that  they  did  so.  But  it  is 
less  gsoeraUy  known,  that  the  Knglish  Catholics 
have  prosogfed  two  other  traaslatioBS  ascribed  to 
Diydeaj  one  of  the  "  Te  Deam"  the  other  of  the 
"BjmB.  m  St.  John's  Eve;  which  are  inserted  in  the 
post^sworka^ 

,A  dkaraeteristic  of  James'  administration  was 
lifl^  aeonomy/not  only  in  ordinary  matters,  but 
towania  his  own  partisans;  a  wretched  quality  in 
a  prince,  who  was  attempting  a  great  and  unpopu- 
laii  fOvolaQDn^  both  in  religion  and  politics,  and 
ooite  hv  hia  bbenality,'and  even  profusion,  to  hare 
attached  the  hearta  mid  excited  the  hopes  of  those 
fiery  and  oasettled  spirits^  who  are  ever  foremost  in 
iiBBse  of  national  tomnlt.  Dryden,  one  of  his  moat 
efiocot  and  xealona.aupporters,  and  who  had  taken 
the  atep  which  of  all  others  was  calculated  to 
plsaae  Jamea.  received  only,  aa  we  have  seen,  after 
the  interval  of  nearly  a  year  from  that  prince's  ac- 
oesaon,  an  addition  of  100/.  to  his yearlvpeiisioo. 
Hiere  mmr,  however,  on  occasion  of  *'Tne  Hind 
and  the  Panther,"  the  controversy  with  iStilling- 
Aaet,  and  other  worka  undertaken  with  an  express 
view  to  the  royal  interest,  have  been  private  com- 
Bumcations  of  Jmnes*  favour.  But  Dryden,  al- 
ways ready  to  supply  with  hope  the  deficiency  of 
prasent  possession,  went  on  his  literary  course  re- 
yacing.  A  lively  epistle  to  his  friend  Ether^e,  then 
eovoy  ibr  Jamea  et  Ratiaboa,  showa  the  Imhtness 
sad  booyancy  of  his  spirits  at  this  supposed  auspi- 


.  deemed  of  the  utmoat  and  most  bene- 
importanoe  to  the  family  of  Stuart,  but 
wfakh,  acoondinj;  to  their  usaal  ill  fortune,  helped 
to  pnopitate  their  rain,  next  called  forth  the  pub- 
lie  araxolation  of  the  poet  laareate.  This  was  the 
bkdii  flf  that  "  aon  of  prayers"  prophesied  in  the 
dedJOMiioB  to  Xavier,  whom  the  English,  with  oV 
saaaie  incredulity,  long  chose  to  consider  as  an 
Jmiwaior,  grafled  upon  the  royal  Uae  to  the  prdu- 
daee  of  the  Protestant  auccession.  Dryden's  "  Bri- 
laooiaRedaviva"  hailed,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
Ca&otie  and  a  poet,  the  very  event,  which,  remov- 
sng  an  hope  of  succession  in  the  course  of  nature, 
Pfecqatated  the  measures  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
whansted  the  patience  of  the  exasperated  people, 
and  led  them  violently  to  extirpate  a  hated  dy- 
assty,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  protracted  by  a 
Be#  xcign.  The  merits  of  ^he  poem  have  been  con- 
adoed  m  the  introductory  remarks  prefixed  in  this 

Whatever  hopes  Dryden  may  have  conceived  in 
sMseqaeaoe  of  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther." 
'  Britaioma  Rediviva,"  and  other  works  favourable 
^  (he  cause  of  James  and  of  his  religion,  they  were 
iaddealy  and  for  ever  blighted  by  the  Rbvolution. 
l!  cannot  be  soppoeed  that  the  poet  viewed  without 
IBiiety  the  crisis  while  yet  at  a  distance ;  and  per- 
^  his  own  tale  of  the  swallows  may  have  begun 
;^  hear,  even  to  the  author,  the  air  of  a  prophecy. 
Btiisaid,  In  an  obscure  libel,  to  have  been  among 


•« 


Che  beipiining  of  ererr  caoonieal  honr,  he  ilwtyg 

PnbhrmD  «f '  Vent,  Creator  SpMtut ;'  and  H  w«f  cilnenrBd, 
'* — ^  he  Mid  it.  h»  oountcnane*  waa  entiffhtened.  as  if  t]» 
■•-ir.=r<A  ^vhooi  he  iwroked,  wia  viaiblr  daacaadea  on  Um." 


those  oonrtaers  who  oioomgsd,  by  flttfiMf t  ykita, 
|]^  camp  on  Hounslow  Heath|t  upon  vnatcfa  the 
king  had  grounded  hia  hopes  of  subduing  the  oo»- 
tumacy  of  nis  subjeoth,  and  repelling  the  invasioft 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  If  so,  he  must  there  have 
learned  how  unwilling  the  U<Mq>a  were  to  second 
their  monarch  in  his  unpopular  and  uneonstittt'> 
tional  attempta :  and  muat  nave  aadli^  anticipated 
the  event  ot  a  atruggle  between  a  lung  and  his 
whole  people.  When  this  memorable  catastrophe 
had  taken  place,  our  author  found  himself  at  once 
eigiwsed  to  all  the  insult,  calumny,  and  sarcasnk 
with  which  a  auocessfiil  party  in  poUtica  never  fas 
to  overwhelm  their  diacomfited  adversaries.  But, 
what  he  must  have  felt  yet  more  aeveiely,  the  un- 
popularity  of  his  religion  and  principles  rendered  it 
not  merely  nnsafei  but  absolutely  impossible,  for 
hnn  to  make  retaliation.  His  powers  of  satire,  at 
such  a  peciod,  were  of  no  more  use  to, Dryden,  than 
a  sword  to  a  man  who  canimt  draw  it ;  only  serr- 
ing  to  render  the  pleasure  of  insulting  him  moce 
poignant  to  his  enemies,  nnd  the  neceasity  of  pas- 
sive submission  more  bitter  to  himself.  Of  the 
numerous  satirot,  libels,  sonss,  parodies,  and  pas- 
quinades, which  solemnized  toe  downfall  of  Popery 
and  of  James,  Dryden  had  not  only  aome  exclu- 
sively dedicated  to  his  case,  but  engaged  a  portion, 
more  or  leas^  of  almost  every  one  which  appeared. 
Scarce  Father  Petre,  or  the  Papal  envoy  Dada, 
themselvea,  were  more  distinguished,  by  these  lam* 
poons,  than  the  poet  laureate;  the  unsroanng  exer^ 
lion  of  whose  satirical  powers,  as  w^  as  his  unri* 
vailed  literary  pre-eminence,  had  excited  a  strong 
party  aeainst  him  among  the  inferior  wita^  whose 
political  antipathy  was  aggravated  by  ancient  rs' 
sentment  and  literary  envy.  An  extract  from  ona 
of  each  kind  may  serve  to  show,  how  very  Uttls 
wit  was  judged  necessary  by  Dryden's  contempo* 
raries  to  a  auccessfiil  attack  upon  him.U 

X  "  Here  dailr  iwarm  prodidous  wighti, 
And  itranfft?  varictr  of  si^ts, 
As  ladios  lewd,  and  foppish  kni^lita,  \ 

Priestn,  poeta,  piiopf  i  and  parasites  ; 
Which  now  we'll  Hpare.  and  only  mention 
The  hunrry  hard  thai  writes  for  penaion ; 
OM  flqiiab,  (who's  Hometimos  here,  I'm  told,) 
That  ofl  has  with  his  prinru  made  bold, 
Call'd  the  late  kJnir  a  sant'rins  cuiljr, 
To  magnify  the  Gallic  bully  : 
Who  laU'ly  put  a  wnaclens  banter 
Upon  the  wnrhl,  \\ifh  ITii<]  and  Panther; 
Making  t.ht>  Inputs  and  hinb  o'  the  wood 
Debate,  what  he  n  'cr  understood, 
Deep  secrals  in  philosophy. 
And  mi-sterio*  in  th*'ok»?y, 
All  sung  in  wretched  poetry ; 
Which  rambling  piece  is  as  mnch  fluroe  all,  * 

As  his  tiuD  minor,  the  '  Rehearsal :' 
For  which  ho  has  xkgr  soundlj'  banf 'd, 
But  ba'n't  his  just  reward  till  h&ng'd." 

Potm  on  th6  Camp  sr 


fl  Extracts  ftora  "  The  Address  of  John  Dryden, 
his  Higimess,  the  Prince  of  Orange :" 

"  In  all  the  hosannas  of  oar  whole  worid's  appUm^ 
niufltrious  champion  of  our  church  and  laws  I 
Aooept,  great  Nassau  i  from  unworthy  m«, 
Amongst  the  adoring  crowd,  a  bended  knee ; 
Nor  scruple,  sir.  to  near  my  oelioinf  1yt«, 
Strung,  tuned,  and  join'd  to  the  nnirersol  eholri 
From  my  suspeoted  mouth  thyWlories  told, 
A  known  out-Iyer  from  tiie  English  fold. 

After  rsnewinf  tlie  old  repioacb  about  CfomweO  i 

*'  If  thus  all  this  I  could  unblushing  write. 
Fear  not  that  pen  tliat  shall  thy  praise  indito. 
When  higb-bocn  blood  my  adomtion  drawa. 
Exalted  glory  and  unblomish'd  cause : 
A  theme  so  all  divine  my  muse  shall  wing. 
What  is  't  for  thee,  great  prince,  1  Mrill  not  sinr ' 
No  bounds  shall  stoii  my  Pegasian  flight, 
rU  spot  my  Ufaid,  aiid  make  my  Panther  whtCe. 

But  if.  great  prince,  my  feeble  strengdt  shall  fkfl. 
Thy  theme  I'll  to  my  successors  onbul ; 
My  hein  the  unfinish'd  sulij<  ct  shall  complete  i 
I  bavo  a  son,  arwi  he,  by  all  that's  great. 
That  very  son,  (and  tiwt  my  oaths,  I  swore 
As  much  to  raw  great  master  James  before) 
Shall,  by  liis  sire's  example.  Rome  renounce. 
For  he,  young  strifiling,  yet  has  tum'd  but  onev, 
TiMt  Oxford  nursling,  that  sweet  hopeful  bov. 
His  father's  and  that  once  I(p)atian  my, 
Desired  for  a  new  Bellarmin  Groliah, 
Under  the  ffvsst  Oamaliel,  Ofaachali; 


A^^M^wa  ^^^H^^vf   ^a^ 
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flbuttiti^  nuiierr  trie  worn  evil  to  which  ottr  author 
-#««  ttubteoted.  The  relioion  which  he  professed; 
TendeMd  him  incaiMible  or  holding  any  office  under 
thenew^goifernniont,  even  if  he  could  have  bended 
his  political  pnnoiple«  to  take  the  oarha  to  William 
ahdMaiy.  We  may  easifv  believe,  that  Dryden'a 
old  friend  DonMtf  now  lora  high  chamberlain,  felt 
repugnance  to  render  vaoant  the  places  of  poet  lau> 
reate  and  royal  historiographer,  by  removing  thenian 
in  England  most  capable  of  filPrng  them;  but  the 
raeti&e  was  inevitable.  Dryden's  own  feelings,  on 
losinathe  situation  of  poet  laureate,  must  have  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  selection  of  his  despised, 
opponent  Shadweli  as  his  successor;  ascribeleri 
Whom,  in  "  Mac-Flecknoe/'  he  had  himself  placed 
pre-eimnent  in  the  regions  of  dulnesa,  but  who 
now,  so  far  as  royal  mandate  can  arrange  suoh 
preoedenoe,  was  raised  in  his  stead  as  ehier among 
English  poets.  This  very  remarkable  coincidence 
has  led  several  of  Dryden's  biographers,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  among  others,  to  suppose  that  the  satire 
was  actually  written  to  ridicule  Shadwell's  eleva- 
tion to  the  honours  of  the  laurel  #though  nothing 
k  more  certain  than  that  it  was  pubhshed  while 
Dryden  was  hiinself  laureatcL  and  could  be  hardly 
supposed  to  anticipate  the  object  of  his  satire  be- 
coming his  successor.  Shad  well,  however,  possess- 
ed ments  with  King  William,  which  were  probabfy 
deemed  by  that  prince  of  more  importance  than  all 
^e  genius  of  Shakespeare^  Milton,  and  Dryden,  if  it 
oonld  have  been  combmed  m  one  individual.  He  was 
a  stauneh  Whig^  and  had  suffered  under  the  former 
government,  being  '*  silenced  as  a  non-conforming 
poet;"  the  doors  of  the  theatre  closed  against  his 
plays;  andt  if  he  may  hfmself  be  believeof,  even  his 
life  endangered,  not  only  by  the  slow  process  of 
starving.  >but  some  more  active  proceeding  of  his 
powerful  enemies.*    Shadwell,  moreover,  had  not 

TUfl  foutfa,  cTMt  fir,  ihall  jrour  faroe'i  trumpets  blow, 
And  ■oar,  when  my  doll  win^  iball  fla^  below. 

Wlur  tbould  I  bhuh  to  turn,  when  my  defeoco 
Andjrfea**  to  plain  7— Ibr  if  Omnipotence 
Be  the  highest  attribute  that  heaven  nan,  boast. 
That  '■  the  truei t  cburdi  that  heaven  resombles  DMtL 
The  tablba  then  am  timi'd :  and  'tis  confost. 


When  the  bold  Crolcnt  hkte  attack'd  theCroiS, 
Rosohredthe  empiiti  of  the  world  to  cngraes, 
Itad  tottering  Vienna's  walls  but  fail'd, 
And  Turkey  over  Christendom  prevail'd. 
Looc  ere  this  I  had  cross'd  the  Dardanello, 
Aodreign'd  the  mighty  Mahomet's  hail  fellow  i 
Quitting  ray  duller  Dopes,  the  poor  renown 
Of  Eaton  (JoUece,  or  a  Dublin  gon-n. 
And  ooDunonood  graduate  in  the  grand  divan, 
Had  nign'd  a  more  immortal  Mussulman." 

lis  Vmi  #hh:h  Mlow  ar»  taken  ftom  "  The  Deliverance,'*  a 
BOemtoUie  Prinoe  of  .Orange,  by  a  PerM»  of  Quality,  Sth  Febru- 
ScV'H^B^K 

"  AJm  I  hqwoniel  is  a  poet's  &te  i 

Or  imo  indeed  would  be  a  laureate, 
,  That  must  or  All  or  turn  with  e\'ery  change  of  st«te  I 
'  Poor  bard  l  if  thjr  hot  zeal  for  kiyal  Wem* 

Foifaids  thy  tacking,  sing  his  requiem ; 

Sing  something,  prithee,  to  enure  thy  thumb  t 

NotUog  bat  oooscienoe  strikes  a  poet  dumb. 

Conscience,  that  dull  chimera  of  the  schools, 

A  leaned  imposition  upon  foola, 

Thou.  Dryden^  ait  not  silenced  with  sudi  stofl; 

Egad  thy  conscience  has  been  large  enough. 

But  here  are  loyal  tuiyects  still,  arid  fees, 

Many  to  mourn,  for  many  to  oppose. 

Shall  thy  great  master,  tliy  almighty  Jove, 

Whom  thou  to  idoce  alwve  the  gods  hast  strovo, 

Shall  he  ftom  David's  throne  so  early  fhjl,    ' 

And  laureate  Dryden  not  one  tear  let  fhll ; 

j^  sings  the  bard  his  exit  hi  one  poorpastorall 

Thee  fear  Mnfines,  thee,  Dryden,  fear  confines. 


SbooldsC  tiiott,  injustice  to  thy  vexed  soul, 
Not  auig  to  him,  but  thy  lost  lord  condole. 
But  silence  is  a  damning  error.  John ; 
rd  or  my  master  or  myself  bemoan." 

*  In  the  dwttcalion  of  "  Bury-Fair"  to  his  patron,  the  Eari  of 
•Oqget,  he  daims  the  merit  due  to  his  political  constancy  and 
i:  "loeveroouUroeantinthewotitof  Umflktwhsfimy 

*  Loid  JefieiJoSi  Ban»  of  Waaa. 


fttiHM  tt>  han  iaih '  tftrtm  bf  .tiiA'itiii^itnnlMii'  by  a  ^Wl- 

g«ttiletory  p<)eTn  to  the  Ptinbe  of  Orange^  and  to 
ueen  Mary  on  her  arrival.  In  IftVery  point  of  vilhr, 
his  principles,  fideltiy,  and  niaehty,  ctainMl  Wi- 
lism's  countenance:  he  wa#  pfesented  to  hitti  hy 
Dorset,  not  as  the  best  poet,  but  as  the  most  hoi|^ 
est  man,  politically  sneakinp,  among  the  compett^ 
tors  ;t  and  accoixitngly  succeeded  to  Drytlen's  sitB- 
ation  as  poet  laureate  and  royal  hi^toriogrhpher, 
with  theappointment  of  30(tf.  a  year.  Shadw^/a# 
might  have  been  expected,  iriumBhad  in  his  sof^ttestt 
over  his  ^reat  antagoniat ;  bat  hia  triumph  was  ex^ 
pressed  m  straSkis  which  showed  ha  was  totally 
unworthy  of  tt.t 

Dryden,  deprived  bv  the  Revolutkm  of  pn^lMait 
possession  and  Aitura  nope,  wasnow  reduMio  the 
sama  or  a  worse  situation,  than  he  bad  occupied  in 
the  year  of  the  Restoration,  \ob  inconie  resting  al- 
most entirely  upon  his  literary  exerdons^  his  expeft^ 
6C8  increased  by  this  necessity  of  pit^vidingand  edu- 
cating his  family,  and  the  advantage  of  his  h|flk 
reputation  perhapa  more  than  oounterbahMieed  by 
the  popular  prejudice  against  his  religion  and  party*; 
So  situated,  he  patiently  and  prudimtly  bent  to  the 
storm  which  he  could  not  resist  i  had  thmwb  he 
might  privatetv  circulate  a  few  Kght  pieces  in  lavobr' 
of  the  exiled  famiiy.  as  the  *'  Ladyfa  Soiig,''ll  nod 
the  translation  of  Pitcaim's  beautiful  E|kitapht  OA 
theViscount  of  Dundee,  it  seema  oevtaJA,  that  |ieni«it» 
no  formal  attack  on  the  government,  either  in  verti^ 
or  prose.  Those  who  imrated  to  bikn  thesAtires  on* 
the  Revolutbo,  called  "  Swum  C«itfit&*'and  "Tar-> 
quin  and  TuUia,"  did  inJQsCiee  both  to  his  pnidende 
and  his  poetry.  The  last,  and  probably  both  saiirfi«t 
were  written  by  Meinwaring,  who  Uved  to  cheng^ 
his  opinions,  and  become  very  sbrry  for  what  hehaa- 
done. 

The  theatre  again  became  Dtyden's  ioimedistd 
resource.  Indeed,  the  very  first  play  Queen  Mary 
attended  was  one  of  our  poet's,  wnicn  had  been  pro 
htbited  during  the  reign  of  James  It.  But  the  rM- 
val  of  the  "  Spanish  Phar'*  could  afibrd  but  liul« 
gratification  to  the  anthor^  whose  newly  adopted 
religion  is  so  severely  satirised  in  the  person  of  fk« 
ther  Dominic.  Nor  was  this  ill  fated  representa- 
tion doomed  to  afibrd  Vnore  pleasure  to  the  persoo* 
age  by  whom  it  was  appointed.  For  the  aiidieiioe 
applied  the  numerous  passage^  concembig  the  de-> 
posing  the  old  iiing  and  planting  a  icnnale  usurper 
on  the  thcone,  to  the  memorable  change  wiiieh  had 
just  taken  place;  and  all  eyes  were  iaui  upot 
Queen  Mary,  with  an  expression  which  threw  neT' 
into  extreme  coniiision.ir 

Dryden,  after  the  RiBvolution,begaB  to  lay  the  foun* 
dation  for  a  nbw stracture of  iame andpoimlttity ift 
the  tragedy  of  "Don  Sebastian."  Tliia  tragedy, 
which  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  eh^-^' 


ruin  ivas  designed,  and  my  Illb  was  aoacht,  Aid  for  near  tea  rpun 
I  was  kept  from  the  oxeroise  of  that  profession  wfaidi  faadaflbni. 
ed  me  a  competent  suhsirtenoe ;  and  surely  I  shaH  not  non  do  It* 
when  there  is  &  lihcrt/  of  speakiac  common  aeoMi  whiok,  thniigia 
not  long  sinee  rorbtdden,  b  now  grown  current.'* 

t  See  Gibber  or  Shiels*  Life  of  Shadwell, 

t  *'  These  wretched  po^'titos.  who  got  pnlse 
For  writing  mast  confbunded  loyal  plays. 
With  viler,  eoaiaer  jerts  than  at  Bear-gdden, 
And  silly  Gnib-stieet  taam  vone  than  TiSa-feitUos. 
If  any  noble  patriot  did  excel. 
His  own  andfeoantry's  rights  defending  well, 
These  yelping  curs  were  straight  loo'd  on  to  batk« 
On  the  deaenring  van  to  sot  a  mark. . 
These  atqect;  fkwning  parasites  and  ImaTes,  <« 

Since  they  were  such,  would  have  alhothei*  sltTea. 
T  was  precious  loyalty  that  iras  thought  fit 
To  atone  for  %ra»t  of  honesty  and  wiL 
No  wonder  common  sense  was  all  cried  down* 
And  noise  and  nonsense  s^'a^Kor'd  through  the  toam 
Our  author,  then  opprest,  would  hai-e  you  know  It, 
Was  sileneed  for  a  non-coninrmlst  poet  t 
In  those  hard  times  he  bore  the  utmost  test, 
And  now  ho  swears  he  's  loyal  as  the  beet 
Now,  sin,  since  common  sense  nas  won  the  day, 
Be  kmd  to  Uiis,  as  to  his  last  year's  play. 
His  Aiends  stood  firmly  to  him  when  distreis'd  i 
He  hopes  the  number  is  not  now  deoreaaed. 
He  found  esteein  from  those  lie  valued  moat ; 
Proud  of  his  friends,  he  of  his  lues  eookl  boaat  *' 

Protorwe  to  Aftyy 
fl  Vol.  XI.  p.  175.  I  Vol.  XI.  p.  113. 

-  ir  Introduction  to  "  Spanish  Friar,"  vol.  VL  p.  sri. 
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ofJiisjplanL  wunot,  be  hMififtraed  ust  "  hoddfed 
lip  in  ^Mte?*  n0  aotbor  koew  tbe  aroanislMkee^ 
io  whicK  he  stood,  whfle,  aa  he  expreaees  it,  |^  ua- 
gnerooB  enemies  were  takiog  iidyanu^  of  the 
tunes  to  mill  liis  reputation  {  and  was  oodscioob, 
that  tbe  lidl  exertion  of  his  genius  was  necessafjr 
to  secure  a  favourable  reception  from  an  audienee 
DfiqwBsased  against  him  and  his  tenets.  Nor  did 
ns  n^ect  to  smooth  the  way,  hv  inseribing  tbe 
raece  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  brother  of  Algernon 
Siitoey,  who  had  borne  arms  antinsi  Charles  in 
the  CKVU  war ;  and  yet.  Whig  or  Republican  as  he 
wss,  had  taste  and  feeling  eBou«;h  to-patroniae  the 
degraded  laureate  and  proscribed  CaUiolio.  The  de* 
dicaiion  tniiM  npNon  tbe  philosophical  and  moderate 
ne  of  political  victory,  the  liberality  of  coosidenng 
Ae  mad  mtber  than  the  cause,  the  dignity  of  fbr- 
grnag  md  relieving  tbe  fallen  advertary ;  themes, 
open  whidi  the  eloquence  of  the  suneruMf  paity  is 
Qsuslly  unbounded,  altbou^  sometimes  forgotten 
vfasB  ttaqF  eosne  «i^  into  nower.  With  all  this 
djywuitery  reasoning,  Dryden  does  not  recede, 
ocjuntat  receding,  one  inch  from  his  principles, 
but  oonchidee  his  prelace  with  a  resolution  to  adopt 
the  rounsnt  of  the  classic : 

"Tune  cede  msfi*.  tei  eonim  mtdeiuior  ito.  ** 

Tlie  mente  of  this  beautiful  tragedy  I  have  at- 
tempted to  analyse  in  another  place,*  and  at  con- 
^idmble  leiigih.  It  was  brought  forward  in  1690 
with  gnat  tneaRieal  pomp.t  But  with  all  these 
advantages,  the  first  reception  of  "  Don  Sebastian" 
was  bot  eool ;  nor  was  it  until  several  retrenchments 
CBdvltsBBtione  had  been  made,  that  it  rose  to  the 
Ugh  pitch  in  public  favour  which  it  maintained  for 
iiany  years,  and  deserved  to  maintain  for  ever. 

In  the  samejrear,  "Amphitryon,"  in  which  Dry- 
Un  displsTS  his  comic  powers  to  more  advantage 
than  any  where,  excepting  in  the  "Spanish  Friar," 
iras  acteAith  great  applause,  calHng  forth  the  gra- 
lalafiaiu  even  of  Bfybencime,  who  afterwards  made 
•0  fuklent  an  attack  upon  the  translation  of  Virgil. 
Tlie  cMnedy  was  inscribed  to  Sir  William  Leveson 
Gower,  whose  name,  well  known  in  the  history  of 
i^  Rsvoltttioni  may  be  sni9>0Bed  to  have  been  in- 
foked  as  a  talisman  sgainst  misconstructions^  to 
ehich  Dryden's  situation  so  peculiarly  exposed  him, 
wad  to  WBieh  he  plainly  alludes  in  the  prologue.! 
Osr  author's  choice  of  thispatron  was  probablv  dic- 
Medbf  Sir  William  Oower'a  connection  with  the 
Bail  off  Rocheeter,  whose  grand-dauc^ter  he  had 


.«>,,«.  .i«3^~  by  the  revival  of  his  popularity,  Dry- 
in  new  ventured  lo  bring  forward  the  opera  of 
'King  Ardior,*'  originallv  designed  as  an  entertain- 
aeot  to  Cbariee  IIT;  "  Albion  and  Albanius"  being 
written  as  a  sort  of  introductory  masque  upon  the 
0eea9.on.n  When  we  consider  the  strong  and  even 
^otsBt  political  tendency  of  that  prefatory  piece,  we 
•ay  lead^  suppose,  that  the  opera  was  originally 
vriiten  in  a  strain  very  difibrent  from  the  present ; 
wad  that  much  must  have  been  softened,  altered, 
«d  erased,  ere  a  play,  designed  to  gratulate  the 
^BCQVoy  o(  the  Rye-house  plot,  could,  without  ha- 
asd,  be  aeted  after  the  Revolution.  The  odious, 
4n^  neoessaiy,  task  of  defacing  his  own  labours, 

^mO  mmwM,  foe  kacnr,  fs  half  In  half,  as  a  great 

Tie  Monioto  Antam,  %rtMh  new,  fomwrlr  for^  Se- 

mjf  tatifmedthmam  a«  mneh  aa  the  *  paddhif 

looim  mvim.'*^he  PemaU  Witt,  m  em«dv 


VttoamK  bed,  -when  hit  ufaarp  ttlnc  U  gone 
te  Mi  contn  work,  am]  toma  a  drono ; 

to « i^tiw.  whoB you  takeaway 

That  nf«T  io  which  hie  dpoIa  vwour  lay. 
Whit  n&i  yea  br  tot  iuncting  bim  to  teoze  j 
Km  neJAcr  eaa  omnd  you  now,  nor  pk;n5e  70. 


ye) 


-boir  tttd  venom  lay  ao  near, 

TVit  botli  tofeCher  you  mohed  totooL 
And  lost  TOW  PWurea  to  aeeure  jour  ^ar. 
Bvar  eao  ne  enow  bfa  manhood,  if  you  bind  bin 
1k»  kaz.  Kke  boya .  with  one  band  UmI  boUiid  him  1 
lUeis piwo teyalfaiK ef wit ;  in wMeh    ,  . 
lis  poor  haa  all  the  advantaae,  not  the  rica 
TS  UodJiead  atanda  excuacd  for  wantinj^  aenae ; 
AftA  wiia  turn  iilocUieaih  10  their  own  I  * 


was  suficisBtly  disiMthM  H>  the'^t,  who  coni- 
plains,  that  "  not  to  offend  the  present  times,  nor  a 
tfovecnnient  which  has  hitherto  protected  me,  I 
nave  been  obliged  so  much  to  alter  the  first  design, 
and  take  away  so  many  beauties  (rem  the  writing, 
that  it  is  now  no  more  what  it  was  formerly,  than 
the  present  ship  of  the  Rojral  Sovereign,  after  so 
often  taking  down  and  altering,  is  the  vessel  ft  was 
at  the  first  building."  Perseverina  in  the  prudeht 
system  of  seeking  patrons  among  those  whose  pa- 
tronage was  rendered  eflfecmal  by  their  influence 
with  tne  prevailing  party,  Dryden  prefixed  to  "  King 
Arthur"  a  beautiful  dedication  to  the  Marauis  ox 
Hahfai.  to  whose  cautious  and  nice  policy  ne  as- 
cribes the  hation's  escape  from  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  which  seemed  impending  in  the  latter  years  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  he  has  not  failed,  at  the  esme  time. 
to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the  merits  of  his  original 
and  good  humoured  master.  The  muBicof  "lan]g 
Arthur"  being  comoosed  by  Parcel,  gave  Dryden 
occasion  to  make  tost  eminent  mnsician  some  well 
deserved  compliments,  which  were  probably  design- 
ed as  a  peace-offering  for  the  injudicious  preference' 
given  to  Qrabut  in  the  introduction  to  "  Albion  and 
Albatiius. '  '§  The  dances  were  composed  by  Pries  t ; 
and  thb  whole  piece  was  eminently  successful.  Its 
good  fortune,  however,  was  imputed^  by  the  entiouis, 
to  a  lively  song  in  the  last  act, IT  which  had  littls  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of  the  piece.  In 
this  opera  ended  all  the  hopes  which  the  wofld 
might  entertain  of  an  epic  poem  from  Dryden  on  the 
subject  of  ICing  Arthur. 

Our  author  was  by  no  means  so  fortunate  in 
"  Cleomcnes,"  his  next  dramatic  effort.  The  times 
were  something  changed  since  the  Revolution.  The 
Tories,  who  had  originally  contributed  greatly  to 
that  event,  had  repented  them  of  abandoning  ths' 
Stuart  family,  and,  one  after  another,  were  return- 
ing to  their  attachment  to  James.  It  is  probable* 
that  this  gave  new  courage  to  Drvden,  who,  al- 
though upon  the  accession  of  King  William,  he  saw 
himself  a  member  of  an  odious  and  proscribed  sect, 
now  belonged  to  a  broad  political  faction,  which  a 
variety  of  events  was  daily  increasing.  Hence  his: 
former  caution  was  diminished,  and  the  suspicion  of 
his  enemies  increased  in  proportion.  The  choice  of 
the  subject,  the  histoiv  of  a  Spartan  prince  exited 
from  his  kingdom,  and  waiting  the  assistance  of  a 
foreign  monarch  to  regain  it,  corresponded  too 
nearly  with  that  of  the  unfortunate  James.  The, 
scene  of  a  poeular  insurrection,  where  the  minds  of 
a  whole  people  were  inflamed,  was  liable  to  misin-< 
terpretation.  In  short,  the  whole  story  of  the  Spai'- 
tan  Cleomenes  was  capable  of  being  wrested  lo 
political  and  jaeobitie  purposes  t  and  there  wanted 
not  many  to  aver,  that  to  such  purposes  it  had  been 
actually  applied  by  Dryden.  ^either  was  the  state 
of  our  author  such  at  the  time,  as  to  pprmit  his 
pleading  his  own  cause.  The  completion  of  tbe 
piece  having  been  interrueted  by  indisposition,  was 
devolved  upon  his  friend  Southeme.  who  revised 
and  concluded  the  last  act.  The  whispers  of  the 
author's  enemies  in  tbe  mean  time  procured  a  pro- 
hibition, at  least  a  suspension,  of  the  representation 
of  "Cleomenes"  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The 
exertions  of  Hyde,  Eori  of  Rochester,  who,  although 
a  Tory,  was  possessed  noceesarily  of  some  influ- 
ence as  maternal-uncle  to  the  queen,  procured, a 
recall  of  this  award  against  a  play  which  was  in 
every  respect  truly  inoffensive.  But  there  wes  sull 
a  more  msuperable  obstacle  to  its  success.  Tbe  « 
plot  is  flat  and  unsatisfactory,  involving  no  great 
event,  and  in  truth  being  only  the  question,  whe- 
ther Cleomenes  should  or  should  not  depart  upon 
an  expedition,  which  appears  far  more  hazardous 
than  remaining  where  he  was.  Tbe  grave  and  sto- 
ical character  of  the  hero  is  more  suitable  to  the 
French  than  the  Enalish  stage;  nor  bad  the  gene* 
ral  conduct  of  the  play  that  interest,  or  perhapi 
bustle,  which  is  necessary  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  promiscuous  audiencn  of  London.  In  a  thea- 
tre, where  every  man  may,  if  he  vrill,  ezprsss  hie 
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lascanuufBouB  i»ao8E  wi^eks. 


, ^^ .  „  defianoi^of  &Mni»«mri<#,  nobU§t 

or  mau«ou^air6«,  that  whioii  is  dull  will  Beidom  be 
lone  fashionable :  "  Cleomeiiet"  web  accordingly 
eololy  received.  Dryden  published  it  with  a  dedica* 
tion  to  Lord  Rochester,  and  the  life  of  Cleomenes 
prefixed,  as  tranfslated  from  Plutarch  by  Creech, 
that  it  might  appear  how  false  those  reports  were, 
which  imputed  to  aim  the  composing  a  Jacobite  play. 
Omitting,  for  the  present  Dryden's  intermediate 
employments,  I  hasten  to  close  his  dramatic  career, 
by  mentioning,  that  "  Love  Triumphant,"  his  last 
play,  was  acted  in  1692  with  very  bad  success. 
Those  who  look  over  this  piece,  which  is  in  truth 
one  of  the  worst  our  author  ever  wrote,  jcan  be  at 
no  loss  to  discover  sufficient  reason  for  ib  condem- 
nation.  The  comic  part  approaches  to  farce,  and 
the  tragic  unites  the  wild  and  unnatural  chan^fes 
and  counterchanges  of  the  Spanish  tragedy,  with 
the  involutions  ox  unnatural  and  incestuous  pas- 
mon,  which  the  British  audience  has  always  been 
averse  to  admit  as  a  legitimate  subject  of  dramatic 
pity  or  terror.  But  it  cannot  be  supiiosed  that 
Dryden  received  the  failure  with  any  thing  like  an 
admission  of  its  justice.  He  was  a  veteran  foiled 
in  the  last  of  his  theatrical  .trials  of  skill,  and  re- 
treated  forever  from  the  stage^  with  expressions 
which  transferred  tlie  blame  from  himself  to  his 
judges;  for.  in  the  dedication  to  James,  the  fourth 
£arl  of  Salisbur}',  a  relation  of  Lady  Elizabeth, 
and  connected  with  the  poet  by  a  similarity  of  reU> 


gious  and  polifieal  opinioits,  be  declares,  that 
^cbaracters  of  the  pmone  in  the  drama  are  t 
drawn,  the  fable  not  injudiciously  contrived, 
changes  of  fortune  not  unartfully  managed,  ana 
catastrophe  ha])pify  introduced ;  thus  leaving  wt 
the  author's  opinion  to  be  admitted  as  decisive.  | 
grounds  upon  which  the  critics  could  ground  tHi 
opposition.    The  enemies  of  Dryden,  as  usual,  ' 
umphed  greatly  in  the  fall  of  this  piece  -,*  and  t 
the  dramatic  career  of  Dryden  began  and  clof 
with  bad  success. 

This  section  cannot  be  more  properly  conclu^ 
than  with  the  list  which  Mr.  Malone  has  ara'^ 
out  of  Dryden' s  plavs,  with  the  respective  dates  ^ 
their  being  acted  ana  published ;  which  is  a  correfi 
tion  and  enlargement  of  that  subjoined  bv  tki 
author  himself  to  the  opera  of  "prince  ArtnutJj 
Henceforward  we  are  to  consider'  Dryden  as  uoB 
connected  with  the  stage.  , 


*  Forexanple,  in  aScsiionof  the  Poeli,  

of  Matthew  Coppingur,  Drydon  is  tlnu  irreveBciilly  ialivdiioadc 

"  A  reverend  (riily  elder  first  apjiear'd, 
Wiih  solroin  pace  through  the  divided  nerdi 
Apollo,  tauchinir  at  hi*  clumty  mien, 
Pronounced  him  stnufsht  the  poists'  aldenaaa. 
His  labouririg  mtuc  did  manr  yean  excel 
In  ill  irnvfiUof ,  and  tranilatlnf  well, 
Till "  Love  IViompliant"  did  the  cheat  reveal 

So  when  appeaia,  midst  aDni^tly  fairthB,  a  lOt, 
Whatever  w&«  the  other  oroprioc^  lot, 
Thii  we  are  sure  was  law-niUy  begot.'* 
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PLAYS. 


1.  The  Wild  Gallant.  C.        -       -       -       - 

2.  Thb  Rival  Ladies.  T.  C.     - 

3.  The  Indiak  Ejapsaon.  T.    -       *       -       - 

4.  Secret  Love,  ob  Tue  Maiden  Q,uxeiv.  C. 

B.  Sib  Mabtin  Marall.  C.      -       -       -       - 

6.  The  Tempest.  C.  -        -        -        -        - 

7.  As  Fa-eninq's  Love,  ob  The  Mock  Astbolo^ 

GEB.  C.        ------- 

8.  Ttbankic  Love,  ob  The  Rotal  Mabtts.  T. 
jQ  ^  The  Conuuest  of  Qbanada,  Two  Parts.  T. 

11.  Marriage  A-la-Modb.  C.  ... 

12.  The  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery.  C. 

13.  Amboyna.  T.         ------ 

14.  The  State  of  Innoobnce.  O.     -       -       - 
16.  Aubeng-Zebe.  T.  .       .       -       .       . 

16.  All  For  Love.  T. 

17.  The  Kind  Keepeb,  or  Mb.  Limbebham.  C. 

18.  ffinipcs.  T»  

19.  TbOILUS  and  CBfSfiWA.  T.  ... 

20.  The  Spanish  Fbiab.  T.  C.         ... 

21.  The  Ditke  of  Guise.  T.       -       -       -       - 

22.  AUIION  AND  Albanius.   O.     • 

23.  Don  Sebastian.  T.      -       -       -       -       - 

24.  Ahphitbton.  C.  ..... 

25.  King  Arthur.  0.  -       -       -       - 

26.  Cleomenes.  T.      -----       - 

27.  Love  Triumphant.  T.  C.    - 
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SECTION  VIL 


whatever  contradictory  motives,  were  joined/mo|>po 
sition  to  the  government.  A  reoonciliation  tool 
place  betwixt  him  and  some  of  his  kindmen:  partj 
cuiarly  with  John  Dridcn  of  Chesterton,  his  &pi 
cousin:  with  whom,  from  about,  this  period  till  h] 
death,  he  lived  upon  terms  of  uninterrupted  friend 
ship.  The  influence  of  Clarendon  and  Roebesten 
the  queen's  uncles,  were,  we  have  seen,  often  exert 
ed  in  the  poet's  favour ;  and  through  them,  he  be 
came  connected  with  the  powerful  families  ygwii 

— j    11   J  —  "w -r- 1 .- 7"  ,""  f— .— -    which  they  were  allied.    Dorset,  by  whom  he  hm 

graduaJhrdrew  off  from  the  king,  under  their  ancient  been  depnved  of  his  office,  seems  to  have  8often« 
standards.  The  clergy  returned  to  their  niaxims  of  this  harsh,  though  indispensable  exertion  of  auth< 
hereditary  nght,  the  Tones  to  their  attachment  to  rity,  by  a  liberal  present ;  and  to  his  bounty  Dryde 
the  bouse  of  Stuart,  the  Whigs  to  their  jealousy  of  had  frequently  recourse  in  cases  of  emergency, 
the  royal  authority.    Dryden.  we  have  already  ob-      ,  «.  v  ■  -.j— *  -j  i  .i^  ,    .  -# T^ 

vas  now  aasociatea  among  multitudes,  who,  frt>m    tain  paitteulan  reDdorins  them  unfit  for  publicatioo.  Our  aaS 


State  of  Drrden't  Connection*  in  Society  after  the  RerplutJOB— 
Jurenal  and  Perriuv—Smdler  Pieces— Eloonom— Third  Miacol- 
laay— Virgil— Ode  lo  8L  Cedfia—Dispute  with  Milhoume— 

^.  With  Bladunwe^Fabica'-'nie  Autfaor^i  Death  and  Funeral— 

^^Hif  private  Character— NoCicee  oflrit  Family. 

The  evil  consequences  of  the  Revolution,  upon 
Drvden's  character  and  fortunes,  began  to  abate  sen- 
sibly within  a  year  or  two  after  that  event.  It  is 
weU  known,  that  King  William's  popularity  was  as 
short  lived  as  it  had  been  universal.    All  parties 


Llf^  OP  JOHN  DRTDEN. 


It  II  aaid  to  bar*  bean' 
Humn  more  of  otlantn- 
is  ■  tradition,  that  Dnr- 


L-— 7. JO  dine  with  iL. 

Lard  Cfaainberlaiii.  10111111  under  their  covera,  the 
atie  ■  bulk  oole  for  ICXU.,  the  olher  fui  M.  I  have 
ilnadf  DOliced,  that  iheae  pecuniiry  bcnefiiciiong 
■ereaot  held  lo  d^radinginthatigeBBBlpreiwnti 
tnd,  probabtr,  many  of  Drvden's  opulent  and  noble 
'-  -'-  loot,  tike  Dorset,  oceairion   ' 


offBoplyiog  waDU,  which  neither  royal  muniflccnce, 
tsT  OK  ^Tonr  of  the  public,  now  enabled  tliepoet 
lbU«  to  proTide  for. 

If  DrrdeD'a  ciiliol  empire  oier  Uleralure  wea  at 
■ir  time  iDlerTq>led  by  the  miwhancea  of  hit  poli- 
lictJpattT,ilwaainaAeya>ctG>ra  vary  short  period; 
■BC^  aoon  after  the  Revolution,  be  appesra  to  baTe 
— — — ',  and  DMinlained  till  hia  death,  that  aort  of 
r  in  WiU'e  coSee-bouae,  10  which  he  has 
\j  had  occaaioa  to  allude.  Hie  aupmnacy, 
aematohsTebeaiBocdectDaUreatabliahetl, 
pinch  mt  of  DtjdM'a  ianff'bai,"*  wsa 
i"kinB  a  degiee  in  that  academy  of  wit. 
—^-—  it  wasfra}ueoted,8onlhemF 


■ktt  a  ' 


iwDTe  iren  Drindpallr 


DrydA' 

npencd  mto  eiieh  nncere  frieiKlBhip,  that  the  aged 
poMaelaeUd8oDlhema.toflniab"Cleomene«,"  aod 
addnoBid  10  him  an  eiriilleof  condolence  on  (he 
'  "  lie  Wiv«^  Eionae,"  which,  as  he 
;.    '!--,„  ^jl,  ,  |(j„J  eiTilily 

This  was,  indeed,  an 

n  Dryden  coold  tall,  from  ei- 


BatCmgraTeeeeaiB  to  haTC  gained  yet  further  than 
Boolhaans  i*>on  Drrden'e  Itiendnhip.  He  was  in- 
tradooed  lo  him  bf  hia  flrit  play,  the  celebrated 
"Did  Bacbelor,"  bekis  ptit  into  llie  poet's  banda  lo 
fceii?naed.  DiVden,  aAermaking  a  few  alieraiions 
tafilit  fitrtheala^  returned  it  to  the  Diithor  with 
^  Iwh  and  nut  commendation,  Ihnt  it  wag  the 
^K  &Mt  play  ha  bad  ever  seen.  la  tmlh.  It  was 
-able  chat  Drydai  could  beinBeneible  to  the 

a  can  be  aaid  for  the 


in^acT  I 


in  literature. 

qnemly  aasit...    

or  etraitar  contribution!,    i: 
followera  and  admirera,  we 


,7,  u 

.„  -  J  autbor'a 

:  reckon  Snifl, 

nd  now  coming  into 


t  among  01 


jllhoogh  related  it , . „ 

notice.    It  is  said,  that  Swift  had  subjected  ic 

cousin'spenisnl.  Borne  of  those  perfDirnsncei,  which 
ho  entitled  Odtt^  coinpositiona  in  which  the  young 
author  had  widely  misiskcn  Ihs  nature  of  bis  own 
genius.  Even  the  oycaf  Dryden  was  unable  to  div 
cover  the  wii  and  the  satirielin  the  clouds  of  incom- 
DFphensible  pindaric  obscurity  in  which  he  waa 
sloped;  and  theaited  bard  pronounced  thehaaly, 


and  tievfr  to  be  pardoned  asnlei 


be  a  poet.' 


la  passed, 


— ,  „ .,nl  altaclte  upon  the  fame  of 

Dryden,  every  where  scattered  through  his  worka. 
With  the  exception  of  SwJ't.  no  lulbor  of  eminence, 
whose  labours  are  Still  in  request,  has  ventured  to 
assail  the  poetical  fame  of  Dryden. 

Shortly  after  the  Revolulioii,  Dryden  had  tiana- 
Isled  sevend  satires  of  Juvenal;  and  calling  in  the 
aid  of  his  two  aoua,  of  Congrcve,  Croe^li,  'Tale,  and 
others,  he  was  enabled,  in  1603,  10  give  a  complule 
veraion  both  of  that  saliiiat  and  of  Persius.  In 
this  undsrtakiag  ha  himself  bore  a  large  share, 
translatine  the  whole  of  Persius,  with  tbe  first, 
third,  siith,  tenth,  and  sixteenth  aalires  of  Juvenal. 
To  this  vereion  ie  profiled  the  noted  "Bssav  on 
Sstire,"  inscribed  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middle- 
sei.  In  thai  treatise,  our  author  eibibitH  a  good 
deal  of  that  sort  of  Icarninc  which  was  in  rashion 
among  the  French  critics ;  and,  I  suspect,  waa 
contented  rather  10  borrow  aomclhitig  from  them, 
than  put  bimscir  10  the  truuhle  of  compihng  more 
valuable  oiaierials.  Such  is  the  diBouEHinon  con-, 
eeming  the  firirin  of  the  word  Saltrr,  which  ia 
chiefly  extracted  from  Casaubon,  Darier,  and  Ri- 

Sult.  But  the  poet's  own  inddenial  remarks  upon 
!  comparative  merits  of  Horace,  Juvenat,  and 
Perfius,  hts  declamation  agajnsl  (he  abuse  of  aatire 
his  incidental  notices  respecting  epic  poetry,  trans- 
Istion,  and  Engliah  Utetature  in  general,  render  ibis 
introduction  highly  valuable. 

Without  noticiog  tbe  abort  prefaces  to  Walsh's 
"  Esaay  upon  Woman,"  a  meagre  and  stilf  compo- 
Mtion,  and  to  Sir  Henry  Shere  a  wretched  transla- 

I  hnie  o<1<n  bluud,  u  weU  u  irht^  Ht.  Mslooi  Ma* 
thtir  eiwiangulnitr  tp  Swifl'i  sruvlmcpihor,  Elffabota  HrrdBd, 
belu  the  dauitUr  Ufa  linitbH  at  Bh  Enentn  priibn,  lit  poel'i 
(rand&tbr :  u  that  ibe  D«ui  of  SL  Paolok'i  ua>  thi  Ka  or 
Drrdvn'a  ■Bwnd  fousin.  whirh.  in  BcMand.  vould  eron  Tel  be 
dHnwd  A  near  ralmtlwi.  Tte  paiAfei  in  pme  and  ¥«■«,  la 
wMoh  Swln  rpfltm  on  t>rrdeh,  ue  vQ^uia.  Hv  mFatiooi,  fai  Ui 
■'Tba  Rtainodj," 


Tbourh  meTtlr  writ  at  Dm  tbrfljW, 
To^lUll■»^ ■ ■-■"^-  ■■ 


imnfaof  tbeomislteniclioqsi  apdf 
■H  eOBd.br  tnwiacia  tnwdi  aad  natNai,  Tu,  sa  n  1    . 
appflund,  WHS  r*eHAted  hwbiim  bm  aaa  Ina  fsnfaBQ^Ii 
aid  lemnd  ttielr  paTtr*!  ouuiH  iiinn  dii  ngie  and  ihkiL 

atid  Git  the  hivIu  it  ill  tnd  tMrtr  ftclioDi,  Bm  finfiot  Si 
.lite  bu  DO  ftirthor  octuioii  Ibi  mc  ami  mj  M,  I  reliis  wfl. 
linsty  to  dniv  it  out  jrtr>  *|vFUl[itiaui  morn  tterotnirr  BDhuota- 
pheri  hamt,<oiiir>ni>peaub1aiiaaiibR.i>u*BJ*)siiculewlIh 
a  cooidsDoc  njUatomnrt." 
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tio^  of  Polvbiust  publifihed  in  1681  and  1692,  wc 
histen  to  the  dogy  qn  the  Countess  of  Abingdon, 
entitled  "Blgonora.  This  lady  died  suddenly,  31  at 
May,  li691,  in  a  bail-room  in  her  own  house,  juat 
then  prepared  for  an  entertainment.  The  disconao- 
latc  nusband,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  patron  of 
the  mnses,*  not  satisfied  with  the  volunteer  efTu- 
Bipns  of  some  minor  poets,  employed  a  umtual 
friend  to  engage  Dryden  to  compose  a  more  beau- 
tiful tribute  toTiis  conaort*s  memory.  .The  poet,  it 
woidd  seem,  neither  knew  the  lord  nor  the  lady,  hut 
was  doubtless  propitiated  with  a  proper  qnd  satis- 
factory offering  upon  the  mournfid  occasion  ;t  nor 
was  the  application  and  fee  judged  more  extraordi- 
nary than  that  ^jrobably  offered,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, to  the  divuie  who  was  to  preach  the  coun- 
tess funeral  sermon.  The  leading  and  most  cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  lady's  character  were 
doubtless  pointed  out  to  our  author  as  subjects  for 
illustration;  yet  so  ditficult  is  it,  even  for  thij  best 
poet,  to  feign  a  sorrow  which  he  feels  not,  or  to  de- 
scribe with  appropriate  and  animated  c<>louring  a 
person  whom  be  has  never  seen,  that  Dryden's 
poem  resembles  rather  an  abstract  panegyric  on  an 
imaginary  bein^,  than  an  t  Icgy  on  a  real  character. 
The  elegy  was  published  early  in  16«2. 

In  1693,  ToQsoix*s  third  Miscellany  made  its  ap- 
pearance, with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Katcliffe,  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  was  him- 
self a  pretender  to  poetry,  though  our  author  thought 
80  sligb'tly  of  his  attempts  in  that  way,  that  he  does 
not  even  deign  to  make  them  enter  into  his  paue- 
g3rric,  but  contents  himself  with  saving,  "  what  you 
will  DC  hereafter,  may  be  more  tnan  guessed  by 
what  you  are  at  present.*'  It  is  probable  that  the 
rhyming  peer  was  dissatisfied  with  Dryden's  unu- 
sual economy  of  adulation ;  at  least  he  disappointed 
some  expectations  which  the  poet  aad  bookseller 
seem  to  have  entertained  of  ma  liberality.t  This 
dedicarion  indicates,  that  a  quarrel  was  commenced 
between  our  author  and  the  critic  Rymer.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  paseaee  in  a  letter  to  Tonson,  that 
Rymer  had  spoken  Tightly  of  him  in  his  last  cri- 
tique, (probably  in  the  short  view  of  tragedy,)  and 
that  the  poet  took  this  opportunity,  as  ne  nimself 
expresses  it,  to  snarl  again.  He  therefore  acquaints 
ns  roundly,  that  the  corruption  of  a  poet  was  the 
generation  of  a  critic ;  exults  a  little  over  the 
memory  of  Rymer's  "  Edgar,"  a  tragedy  just  reek- 
ing from  damnation ;  and  hints  at  the  difference 
wnich  the  public  is  likely  to  experience  between  the 
resent  royal  historiographer  and  him  whose  room 
e  occupied.   In  his  epistle  to  Congreve,  alluding  to 

*  Robert  Gould,  author  of  Uiat  teandaloui  lampoon  a^iut 
Drydeb,  entitled  "The  Lauroato,"  inacribc-a  bu  coHection  of 
poems,  prmtod  1688-9.  to  the  Carl  of  Abingdon  :  and  it /mib taint 
■ome  pieces  addressed  to  him  aiid  to  his  ladr.  He  survived  also 
to  compose,  on  the  earl's  death,  in  1700,  "  iHic  Moumiiw  Swan," 
an  cckigue  to  his  memory,  in  wMob  a  shepberd  gfvos  UieToUowinr 
account  of  >be  praximae  caose  of  that  event : 

"Menaietu.  To  tell  yon  tnie,  (who  e'er  it  may  displease,) 
He  died  of  tfie  Physician--^  disease 

Biuit  long  has  reigned,  and,  eager  of  renowDi 
ore  than  a  plo^^o  depopuiat<«  the  town. 
Inflamed  with  wioe,  and  blasiiog  at  a  breath* 
All  its  pre*crlj)tiOTU  ore  receipts  for  death- 
Millions  of  niiBchi<us  by  its  ra^  are  wroiif  ht, 
$afb  where  't  is  fled,  but  baibwipus  where  't  is  sought ; 
A  cursed  ingmteful  ill,  tliat  call'd  to  aid, 
b  still  most  fhtal  where  it  best  is  paid.^' 

t  How  ftir  this  was  neeessarr,  tlie  reader  mar  judfe  ftom 
Bfirana,  a  funeral  eclogue,  sacceo  to  the  memory  or  that  eacei* 
lent  Jady,  Eleoneip.  late  Gouatess  of  AbingdoD,  1(91.  4  Aug. 
yrhicb  condudee  with  the  following  singular  (tnpreeation  •' 

"  Here  fHend,  my  sacred  iihprecation  hear. 

And  let  both  of  us  knoel,  and  both  he  bare. 

Doom  me  fye  powers)  to  misery  and  shame, 

Let  aaine  be  the  roost  i^ominiou^  name, 

Let  me,  each  day,  be  vnib  new  gneft  perplext. 

Curst  in  this  life,  nor  blessed  in  the  next, 

If  I  believe  tlvQ  like  of  her  survives, 

Or,  if  I  think  her  not  the  best  of  mothers  and  of  wivea." 


I 


I  90th  Aumst.  ig93,  Dryden  writes  to  Tonson.  "  1  am  sure  you 
tliought  my  Lord  Radclym  would  have  done 
od  naore  tndT,  that  he  could  not.»*   Vol.  XT      . . 
piession,  perhaps,  applies  rather  to  his  Iwdship's  want  of  ability 
than  incuiiation  i  and  Dryden  says,  indeed,  in  the  dedication,  that 


^something ;  Iguess- 
Vol.  XVin,  p.  109.    Thfi  ex- 


It  b  in  his  nature  to  be  an  cncouxager  of  good  poets,  tboui^  for* 
tone  has  not  yet  pot  into  his  hands  the  power  of  exgresasing  iL 
'  1  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Steward,  Dryden  speaks  of  Rate" 
and  none  of  the  beat."  Yol  SVUI.  p.  177. 


;easapoe^ 


the  8«nie  eircnmstance  of  Rymer's  ncoee^ios  ^ 
the  office  of  histonofxapher,  as  Tate  did  to  Um|E 
lauicl,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Shadwell,  in  1610^] 
Dryden  has  thi^ae  humorous  lines :  | 

"  0  that  your  brows  ray  laurel  had  sustained !  ' 

Wen  nad  I  lieen  di-poscd,  if  j-ou  bad  reign 'd :  '  I 

TIm  father  had  dpsocndcd  lor  the  son ; 

For  only  you  aiL*  lineal  to  tlio  throoe.  '  ' 

Thufl,  wbon  the  aUiXv  un'?  E<]wani  did  deiiose. 

A  greater  Edward  in  lus  room  arcwc  ; 

Bat  now  not  I,  but  tv>efry,  is  c«m««^  ; 

For  Tom  the  «txx>nd  rvigns  like  Tom  the  first  ' . 

But  lei  them  not  uli^lake  uiy  i>air<iD'8  part. 

Nor  call  hia  charity  (heir  own  «!eseif ' 

From  the  letter  lo  Tonson  above  referred  tck  tt 
would  seem  that  the  dedication  of  the  thod  MBI^ 
cellany  gave  ofT^ince  to  Que«n  Mary,  beiog  under 
stood  to  reflect  upon  her  government,  and  that  f4>i 
had  commanded  Hyniur  to  return  to  the  charge,  by 
a  criticism  on  Dryden's  plays.  But  the  breach  wok 
not  aopear  to  have  bec<>nie  wider ;  and  Dryden  \mk 
elsewnere  mentioned  Rymer  with  civihty. 

The  third  Miscellany  contained,  of  Dryden's  p€»el*> 
ry,  a  few  songs,  the  first  book,  >vith  part  oi  tkft 
nintli  and  sixteenth  books  of  the  Metamorpho«e«| 
and  tho  parting  of  Hector  and  Androraache^  &oiA 
thQ  Iliad.    It  was  also  to  have  had  the  poem  toC 
Hero  and  Leander,  from  the  Greek ;  bnt  none  vimiIi 
appeared,  nor  is  it  clear  whether  Dryden  tvet  Gibt^ 
cuted  the  version,  or  only  had  it  in  contenipl«tiQB.t 
The  contribution,  although  amplei  was  not  satin- 
factory  to  old  Jacob  Tonson,  wno  \iTote  on  Um 
subject  a  most  mercantile  expoatulatDry  latter  to 
Dryden,  which  is  fortunately  still  preserved,  4i8  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  minutia  ot  a  liisrary  bar'* 
gain  in  the  aeventeentb  contiuy.  Tonson,  with  refer- 
ence to  Dryden  having  offered  a  stratige  bookoelMr 
six  hundred  lines  for  twenty  guineas,  entctv  into  • 
question  in  the  rule  of  three,  by  which  he  diacovcri^ 
and  proves,  that  for  fifty  guineas  be  has  only  1446 
lines,  which  be  seems  to  take  more  tmkindly^  b»  ii^ 
had  not  counted  the  lines  until  he  had  paid  tbo 
money ;  from  all  which  Jacob  infers,  that  Dryilon 
ought,  out  of  ffeoerosity,  at  least  to  l3irow  him  in 
sometning  to  the  bargain,  especiallY  as  he  had  used 
him  more  kindly  in  Juvenal,  which,  .saith  the  imiq 
Jacob,  is  not  reckoned  so  easy  to  translate  aa  Orid^ 
What  weight  was  given  to  this  supplication  does 
not  appear ;  probably  very  little,  for  the  tranalatibiui 
were  not  extended,  and  as  to  getting  back  any 
of  the  copy-money,  it  is  not  probable  Tonson'a  - 
sangnine  expectations  ever  reached  that  point. 
haps  the  songs  were  thrown  in  as  a  make*weigiiiCi. 
There  was  a  fourth  Miscellany  pablished  in  1M»46 
but  to  this  Dryden  only  gave  a  version  of  the  tkhq 
Georgic,  and  ms  epistle  to  Sir  Godfrey  KncUei^.tfaiQ 
requital  of  a  copy  of  the  portrait  of  Snakeapeare.^ 

In  1693,  Dryden  addressed  thebea»tif\il  line*  t^ 
Congreve,  on  the  cold  reccspiion  of  bis  **  Doiibia  Dea^ 
er/'  He  was  himself  under  a  almiiar  oiood,  fioaa 
the  failure  of ''  Loye  Triumphunt,"  aad  thetefora  in 
a  fit  mood  to  administer  coasolation  to  faia'6Htiu& 
The  epistle  contains,  among  other  ^trikingpaaaagpaai 
the  anecting  chaise  of  the  oare  of  bis  Posihuinoul 
fame,  which  Congreve  did  not  foqse4  whan  I>ryda« 
was  no  more.  ,  '■ 

But,  independently  of  oecasiontl  exertions,  oxLt 
author,  now  retired  from  the  stage,  had  bent  ^k 
thoughts  upon  one  grea^  litecary  task,  the  tmnata^ 
tioii  of  Virgil.  This  weighty  alia  impoAaot  nodeth 
taking  was  probably  suggested  by  the  experience 
of  Tonson,  the  socdess  of  whose  Miioellaiiies  Haul 
tansht  him  the  value  placed  bv  tb^  public  on  Dty^- 
den's  translations  from  the  classics.  From,  hixtta 
thrown  out  br  contemporary  authors,  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  that  this  scheme  was  meditated,  even 
before  1694 ;  but  in  that  year  the  poety  in  a  letter  (13 
Dennis,  speaks  of  it  as  under  his  immediate  cozi- 
templation.  The  names  of  Virgil  and  of  Dryden 
were  talismans  powerful  to  arrest  all  the  literature 
of  England,  and  fix  universal  attention  upon  Ute  pi»i 
gress  of  the  work.    Mr.  Malone  has  recorded  tA< 

II  Vol.  xvm.  p.  107. 

(  Copied  iroro  the  Chandos  picture.  Kneller't  copr  is 
'WentworthBouae,  tbf  sMt  of  M  Fi^nvilttun. 
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ibiiowing  ^;^artiQu}«r3  qo^cexm^  it,  with  pioiui  ea- 
dmsiasiii.  « 

**  Dr.  Johnson  has  iustly  remarked,  that  the  na- 
tion aeemed  to  consiuer  its  honour  interested  in,  tiie 
erent,  Mr.  Gilbert  Dolben  gave  him  the  varioua 
editions  of  his  author  :  Dr.  Knightly  Chetwood  fur- 
nished him  with  tho  life  of  Virgil,  and  the  preface  to 
the  Pastorals;  and  Addison  supplied  the  argu- 
ments of  the  several  books,  and  an  essay  on  Uie 
Georgics.  The  first  Imcsol  this  great  poet  which 
he  translated,  he  wrote  with  a  dinmona  on  a  pane 
offflass  in  one  of  the  windows  of  Cheslcrton-house, 
in  Huntingdonshire,  the  residence  of  his  kinsman 
and  namesake,  John  Driden,  Esq.*  Tlie  version  of 
the  first  Georwc,  and  a  great  part  of  the  last  ^tneid, 
was  made  at  Denham-Court,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
the  seat  of  Sir  William  Bowyer,  Baronet :  and  liio 
sexrenth  jEneid  was  translated  at  Burleigh,  the  no- 
ble mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter.  Those  circum- 
stances, which  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  no 
great  importance,  I  yet  have  thought  it  proper  to  re- 
cord, becaase  they  will  for  ever  endear  those  places 
to  the  votaries  of  the  muses,  and  add  to  them  a  kind 
of  celebrity,  which  neither  the  beauties  of  nature, 
nor  the  exertions  of  art,  can  bestow." 

Neither  was  the  liljcrality  of  the  nation  entirely 
diflpTopoTtioned  to  the  general  importance  attached 
to  the  translation  of  Virgil,  by  so  eminent  a  poet. 
The  researches  of  Mr.  Malonc  have  ascertained,  in 
some  degree,  the  terms.  There  were  two  classes  of 
subscribers,  the  first  set  of  whom  paid  five  guineas 
a  piiece  fo  aaom  the  worii  with  engravuigs ;  beneath 
esch  of  which,  in  due  and  grateful  remembrance, 
was  blazoned  the  arms  of  a  subscriber :  this  class 
tmoQnted  to  one  hundred  and  one  persons,  a  list  of 
whom  appears  in  this  edition,  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  2S3., 
and  presents  an  assemblage  of  noble  names,  few  of 
whom  arc  distinguished  more  to  their  credit  than  by 
the  place  the^r  there  occupy.  The  second  subscribers 
were  two  hundred  and  futy  in  number,  at  two  guin- 
eas each.  But  from  these  sums  was  to  be  deducted 
ike  expense  of  the  engravings,  though  these  were 
<alf  the  plates  used  for  Ogiloy  s  Virgil,  a  little  rc- 
tOQched.  Besides  the  subscriptions,  it  would  seem, 
dM  Dryden  received  from  Tonson  fifty  pounds 
fw  each  bopk  of  the  "Georgica"  and  ''jEneid," 
tpA  probably  the  samb  for  the  *'  Pastorals"  collec- 
tmy.  On  thisother  hand,  it  is  probable,  that  Jacob 
H^MJ^'Jl  a  price  for  the  copies  delivered  to  the  sub- 
MliKra,  wnich,  with  the  expense  of  the  plates,  re- 
cced. Dryden's  profit  to  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
^BMked  pounds ; — a  trifling  sum  when  compared  to 
imst  Pope  received  for  the  Iliad,"  which  was  cer- 
liisisr between  5,000/.  and  6,000/.;  yet  great  inpropor- 
tva  to  what  the  age  of  Dryden  had  ever  anbrded, 
assnsBCoarmgement  to  literature.  It  must  indeed  be 
coMfcssed  tbsrt  the  Revolution  had  given  a  new  im- 
m^se  ana  superior  importance  to  uierary  pursuits. 
las  isuii  barbarous  age,  which  succeeded  the  great 
orii  wsf.  had  been  civilized  but  by  slow  degrees.  It 
»  tnie,  the  king  and  courtiers,  among  their  disor- 
ffedy  sod  dissolute  pleasures,  enumerated  songs 
tod  plara,  and,  in  the  course  of  their  political  in- 
tqpes,  o€^  satires  in  request :  but  they  nad  neither 
mSoey  nor  time  to  spare  for  the  enoouragement  or 
stsdy  of  any  of  the  higher  and  more  elaborate  de- 
yvtments  of  poetry.  Meanwhile,  the  bulk  of  the 
■azion  neglected  verse^  as  what  they  could  not  un- 
4erst«iid,  qr^  with  puritanical  bigotry,  detested  as 
isfol,  ihe  use,  as  well  as  the  abuse,  of  poetical 
^snu  But  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  made  a  mate- 
tiri  change  in  the  manners  of  the  English  people. 
lasianoes  began  to  occur  of  individuals,  who  rising 
■  first  into  notice  for  their  proficience  in  the  fine 
ins,  were  finally  promoted  for  their  active  and  pen- 
ciling talents,  which  necessarily  accompany  a 
tsa  towards  toem.  An  outward  rpfivrmation  of 
at  least  the  general  abjuration  of  grosser 
;  -was^Uso  favourable  to  poetry, — 


*'  StiD  fiisl  to  fly  wbeis  leiunal  joyi  hvfde." 

IT  oow  Much  in  viin  fbr  thU  frail  memo* 

GhMtactoo  was,  1M7,  palled  down  lor  the 

i«CtejiMtscis]f. 


This  was  wrought,  partly  by  the  religious  nn^Qr 
ncrs  of  Mary ;  partly  by  the  cold  and  uusodal  tern* 
per  of  WilUam^who  shunned  excess,  not  pernaps  be^ 
cause  it  was  criminal,  but  because  it  was  derogatory  | 
partly  by  the  political  fashion  of  the  dav,  which  was 
to  disown  the  proAigacy  that  marked  the  partizaop 
of  the  Stuarts ;  but,  most  of  all,  by  the  general  in- 
crease of  good  taste,  and  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation. Au  these  contributed  to  the  encouragement 
of  Drydi.n*s  grciii  undertaking,  which  prormsed 
to  rescue  Vir^l  from  the  deijraded  version  of  Ogilby, 
and  present  him  in  a  becoming  furin  to  a  public,  now 
prepared  to  receive  him  with  merited  admiration. 

While  our  author  was  labouring  in  this  great 
work,  and  the  public  wore  waiting  the  issue  with 
impatience  and  attention,  a  feud,  of  which  it  is 
now  impossible  to  trace  the  cause^  arose  between 
the  bard  and  his  publisher.  Their  union  before 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  nature  more  friendly  than 
interest  alone  cduld  have  begotten ;  for  Dryden, 
in  one  letter,  talks  with  gratitude  of  Tonson's  af- 
fording him  nis  company  down  to  Northampton- 
shire ;  and  this  frienoly  intimacy  Jacob  negiJBCted 
not  to  cultivate,  by  those  occasiohal  compHmeats 
of  fruit  and  wine,  which  are  often  acknowledged  in 
the  course  of  their  correspondence.  But  a  quarcel 
broke  out  between  them,  when  the  translation  of 
Virgil  had  advanced  so  far  as  the  completion  of  the 
seventh  .^neid;  at  which  period  Dnrden  charges 
Tonson  bitterly,  with  an  intention,  from  the  verr 
beginning  to  deprive  him  of  all  profit  by  the  secppa 
subscriptions;  alluding,  I  presupie,  to  thepnod 
which  the  bookseller  charged  him  upon  the  Y9I- 
umes  delivered  to  tlie  subscribers.  The  bibliopoliat 
seeins  to  have  bent  before  the  storm,  and  pacified, 
the  incensed  bard,  by  verbal  submission,  though, 
probably  without  relaxing  his  exactions  anddrsw- 
backs  in  arw  material  degree.  Another  cause  of 
this  dissension  appears  to  nave  been  the  Notes  up- 
on^'*  Virgil,"  for  which  Tonson  would  allow  no  ad- 
ditional emolument  to  the  author,  although  Dry 
den  says,  "  that  to  make  them  good,  would  cost 
six  iponths  labour  at  least,"  and  elsewhere  Ul^ 
Tonson  ironically,  that,  since  not  to  be  paid  for,. 
they  shall  be  sliort,  ''for  the  saving  of  paper."  I 
cannot  think  that  we  hsve  sustained  any  great  !os» 
by  Tonson's  penurious  economy  on  this  occasion. 
In  his  prefaces  and  dedications,  Drvden  let  his  own 
ideas  ueely  forth  to  the  public;  out  in  his  notes. 
upon  the  classics,  witness  t(iose  on  "Juveni^l 
and  *'Persius,"  he  neither  indulged  in  critical  dis- 
sertations on  particular  beauties  and  defects,  nor  ia 
general  remarks  upon  the,  kind  of  poetry  before  hira ; 
ut  contented  himself  with  rendering  into  English 
the  antiquaiian  dissertations  of  Dacier  and  other 
foreign  con^nentators,  with  now  and  then  an  ex- 
planatory paraphrase  of  an  obscure  passage.  The 
parodies  oi  Martin  Scriblerus  had  not  vet  conaijDifMl 
to  ridicule  the  verbal, criticism,  and  solemn  trimog,. 
with  which  the  ancient  schoolmen  pretended  to 
illustrate  the  classics.  But  beside  the  dispute  about 
the  notes  in  particular,  and  the  various  selfish  ad- 
vantages which  Dryden  suspected  Tonson  of  at^ 
tempting  to  secure  in  the  course  of  the  transaetioni 
he  seems  to  have  been  particularly  affronted  at  a 
presumptuous  plan  of  that  publisher,  (akeea  Wt^, 
and  secretary  of  the  Kit-cat  Club,)  to  drive,  him  in- 
to inscribing  the  translation  of  Virgil  to  King  Wil- 
liam. With  this  view,  Tonson  had  an  especial  care 
to  make  the  engraver  afKravate  the  nose  of  Mn^a» 
in  the  plates  into  a  sufficient  resemblance  of  the 
hooked  promontory  of  the  Dehverer's  eounteii!- 
ance  ;f  and.  foresting  Dryden*s  repugnance  to  his 
favourite  plan,,  he  had  recourse,  it  would  seeni« 
to  more  unjustifiable  means  to  further  it ;  for  thr 

*  Tb&i  gave  rise  to  a  cood  cpifiam : 

"  Old  Jacob,  by  deep  Judfment  iway'd. 

To  pleoae  the  f»i«c  behmderi, 
Haa  (dacedold Nuaau's  hookooMd hMd 

On  poor  lEoeUM*  ihoulderk 

"To  make  th«  porallel  h^ld.tack, 

Methinks  there's  littlfi  lackinf  j     / 
One  took  bis  fkthcr  pick-a-pack, 

And  'tother  lent  him  packing.'* 
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poet  enrbSfteahimaelf,  m  convinced,  that,  throogh 
Tonaon^s  means,  his  correspondence  with  his  sons, 
then  at  Kome,  was  intercepted.*  I  suppose  Jacob, 
having  fairly  laid  siege  to  his  author's  conscience, 
had  no  scruple  to. intercept  all  forei^  supplies^ 
Tvhich  might  iiave  confirmed  him  in  his  pertinacity. 
But  Dryden,  nI though  thus  closely  heleagured,  held 
fast  his  integrity;  and  no  prospect  of  personal  ad- 
vantage, or  importunity  on  the  part  of  Tonson, 
could  mduce  him  to  take  a  step  mconsistent  with 
his  religious  and  political  sentiments.  It  was  pro- 
bably during  the  course  of  these  bickerings  with 
his  publisher,  that  Dryden,  incensed  at  some  refusal 
of  accommodation  on  the  part  of  Tonson,  sent  him 
three  well-known  coarse  and  forcible  satirical  lines, 
descriptive  of  his  personal  appearance : 

"With  leerinr  loola.ball  Au»dt  and  IVeckled  Air, 
With  two  Icil  iegt,  and  Judas -colour'd  hair, 
And  ftowcy  pores,  that  taint  the  ambient  air." 

"Tell  the  dog,"  said  the  poet  to  the  messenger, 
*^that  he  who  wrote  these  can  write  more."  But 
Tonson,  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  single  triplet, 
hastened  to  comply  with  the  author's  reauest,  with- 
out requiring  any  further  specimen  of  his  poetical 
powers.  It  would  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
when  Dryden  neglected  his  stipulated  labour,  Ton- 
son  possessed  powers  of  animadversion,  which, 
thoueh  exercised  in  plain  prose,  were  not  a  littU 
dreaded  bj  the  poet.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  already  a 
votary  of^tbe  muses,  and  admitted  to  visit  their 
high  priest  was  wont  to  relate,  that  one  day  he 
heard  anotherperson  enter  the  house.  "  This,"  said 
Dryden,  **  is  Tonson  ?  you  will  take  care  not  to  de- 
part before,  he  goes  away ;  for  1  have  not  completed 
the  sheet  which  I  promised  him :  and  if  you  leave 
me  unprotected,  I  shall  suffer  all  the  rudeness  to 
which  his  resentment  can  prom()t  his  liftngue."t 

But  whatever  occasional  subjects  of  dissension 
arose  between  Dryden  and,  his  oooksoller,  mutual 
interest,  the  strongest  of  ties,  appears  always  to 
have  brought  them  together,  after  the  fhst  eoulli- 
tM>tt  of  displeasure  had  subsided.  There  might,  on 
mch  occasions,  be  room  for  acknowledging  faults 
on  both  sides ;  for,  if  we  admit  that  the  oooksellef 
was  penurious  and  churlish,  we  cannot  deny  that 
Dryden  seems  often  to  have  been  abundantly  cap- 
tious, and  irascible.  Indeed,  as  the  poet  placed,  and 
Justly,  more  than  a  mercantile  value  upon  what  he 
sold,  the  trader  on  his  part,  was  necessarily  cau- 
tions not  to  afiord  a  price  which  his  returns  could 
not  pay }  so  that  while,  in  one  point  of  view,  the 
author  sold  at  an  inadequate  pnce^  the  purchaser, 
in  another,  really  got  no  more  than  value  for  his 
money.  That  literature  is  ill  recompensed,  is  usu- 
ally rather  the  fault  of  the  public  than  the  oooksel- 
ler,  whose  trade  can  only  exist  by  buying  that  which 
can  be  sold  to  advant^e.  The  trader,  who  pur- 
chased the  "Paradise  Lost"  for  ten  pounds,  nad 
probably  no  very  good  bargain. 

However  ftetted  by  these  teasing^  and  almost 
humiliating  discussions,  Dryden  continued  steadily 
advancing  in  his  great  labour ;  and  about  three  years 
after  it  had  been  undertaken,  the  translation  or  Vir- 
gil, "the  most  noble  and  spirited,"  said  Pope, 
"which  I  know  in  any  language,*'  was  given  to  the 
puoUc  in  Jnly  1697.  So  eager  was  the  general  expec- 
tation, that  the  first  edition  was  exhausted  in  a  fsw 
months,  and  a  second  published  early  in  the  next 
year.  It  satisfied,"  sovs  Johnson,  "his  friends, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  siienced  his  enemies."  But. 
although  this  was  generally, the  case,  there  wanted 
not  some  to  exercise  the  invidious  task  of  criticism, 
or  rather  of  malevolent  detraction.    Among  those. 


*   *  I  4xn  of  your  opinion,"  aaya  the  poet  to  hit  son  Charles. 


CTMj  fifors  of  JEncaa,  he  has  caused  Mm  to  be  drawni  like  Kfaur 
Vifflain.  with  a  hooked  nose."— Dryden  hints  to  Tonami  hjmself 
Ma  snsplciQD  of  this  unworthy  device,  dedrinc  him  to  mrwaid  a 
btter  to  fafam  Chailes.  bat  not  bj  poat,  "  Bieinc  satisfied,  that 
Fenand  will  do  fay  thM  as  he  did  by  two  letters  whlohlsantmy 
•oos,  afapot  my  dedicatinff  to  thd  khic«  of  which  thay  leeeiTed 
Benher.*'— YoL  XVII.  nn.  138, 140. 
t  Jofanaoa'a  **  Life  of  Diyden." 


the  highest  name  ia  diat  of  Swift ;  the  moat  distia 
guished  for  Venomous  and  persevering  maligyiki 
that  of  BfUbourne. 

In  his  epietle  u>  Prince  Posterity,  prefixed  to  tb 
"Tale  of  a  Tub,"  Swift,  in  the  character, of  the  de£ 
cator,  declares,  **  upon  the  word  of  a  sincere  man 
that  there  is  now  actually  in  being  a  certain jpoe 
called  John  Dryden,  whose  translation  of  Vngi 
was  lately  printed  in  a  large  folio,  well  bound,  and 
if  diligent  search  wore  made,  for  aught  I  know,  i 
yet  to  De  seen."  In  his  "  Battle  of  the  Books"  h 
tells  us,  "that  Dryden,  who  encountered  Virgil 
soothed  the  Kood  ancient  by  the  endearing  title  o 
*  father,'  and,  by  a  large  deduction  of  genealogief 
made  it  appear,  that  they  were  nearly  related,  an< 
humbly  proposed  an  exchange  of  armour;  as  ; 
mark  of  hospitality,  Virgil  consented,  though  hi 
was  of  gold,  and  cost  a  hundred  beeves,  the  other* 
but  of  rusty  iron.  However,  this  glittering  armou 
became  the  modem  still  worse  than  his  own.^  Thei 
they  agreed  to  exchange  horses;  but,  when  it  cam 
to  the  trial  Dryden  was  afraid,  and  utterly  unabl 
to  mount."  A  yet  more  bitter  reproach  is  levello 
by  the  wit  against  the  poet,  for  bis  triple  dedicatioi 
ot  the  Pastorals,  Gcorgics,  and  iEneid,  to  three  sevc 
ral  patrons,  Clififord,  Chesterfield,  and  Mulgrave. 
But,  though  the  recollection  of  the  contemned  Odei 
like  the  spretw  injuria /oT^mts  of  Juno,  stit!  contia 
ued  to  prompt  these  overflowings  of  Swift^s  satire 
be  had  too  much  taste  and  perception  of  poetry  t 
attempt,  gravely,  to  undermme,  by  a  formal  criti 
cism,  the  merits  of  Dryden' s  Virejl. 

This  was  reserved  lor  Luke  Milbourne,,a  clerg;; 
man,  who,  by  that  assurance,  has  conngned  ni 
name  to  no  very  honourable , immortality.  Thi 
person  appears  to  have  had  a  Ilvmg  at  Great  Yai 
mouth,ll  which,  Dryden  hints,  he  forfeited  by  writinj 
libels  on  his  parishioners ;  and  from  another  testi 
mooy,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  no  ver 
strict  morals.^  Milbourne  was  once  an  admirer  o 
our  poet,  as  appears  from  his  letter  concerning 
'*  Amphitryon,"  Vol.  VIII.  p.  5.  But  either  poetica 
rivalry,  for  he  had  also  thou^t  of  translating  Viigi 
himself,ir  or  poUtical  animosity,  for  he  aeema  to  hav 


!  "  I  confess  to  have  been  somewhat  Vhm\  in  the  boinesa  < 
titles,  havinf  observed  the  humour  of  muiUpIyln^  tbem,  to  bei 
mat  vogue  among  certain  writers*  whom  1  exceedmay  letewnei 
And  indeed  it  seems  nut  unraasonaUe,  that  hooka.  neeidUran  4 
the  brain,  should  have  the  hqpour  to  be  christened  with  a  vaifcil 
of  names,  as  weU  as  other  infaots  of  quah'tr*  Our  ihmous  DtjSt 
has  ventoed  to  proceed  a  point  further,  endeaTOuiaof  to  intxctdae 
also  a  multiplicity  of  god-fathers ;  wmoh  is  an  inprovemeat  < 
much  more  advantage,  upon  a  very  obvioasaooquiit  It  is  a  pll 
this  admirable  invention  nas  not  been  better  ooUivat^d,  so  as  1 
grow  by  tUs  time  into  general  imitatioo,  when  such  an  aotboiil 
serves  it  for  a  precedent  Nor  hava  my  endeavooialieeB  waotfa 
to  secood  so  useful  an  example :  iwt,  it  aeems,  iQm  is  an  a 


happgr  expense  usoally  aniuexod  to  the  calUi^  of  a  fod-Atlw 
wlucn  was  clearly  out  of  my  head,  as  it  is  very  reasoMM*  to  bi 
Keve.  Where  the  oinchlay.I  cannot  certainly  afflrai ;  bat;.havii) 
employed  a  world  of  thoughts  and  pains  to  spUt  my  mattM  inl 
Ibrty  sectioosi  and  havng  entnaled  forty  lords  of  my  aeqpiain 
anoe,  tint  they  woold  do  me  the  honor  to  stand,  they  all  niade 
a  matter  of  conscience,  and  sent  me  their  ezcascs." 

fl  Besides  the  notes  on  Viifjl,  he  wsote  many  ttu^  aennoiu 
and  a  metrical  vcision  of  the  Psalms,_and  died  in  laML 

4  He  is  deociibcd  as  a  rake  in  "  Tlie  Padfioatar,"  a  poai 
bought  by  Mr.  Luttrel,  15th  Feb.  16M-17!K),  which  givea  an  m 
count  of  a  supposed  battld  between  the  men  of  wit,  and  man  < 
sense,  as  the  poet  caUs  tbem : 

"  M     '    n,  a  renegade  flom  wit,  came  on. 
And  made  a  folse  attack ,  and  next  to  now ; 
The  hypocrite,  in  sense,  could  not  oonceal 
What  pride,  and  want  of  brains,  obKgedhiBilO 
Inhhn.  the  critic's  rtiin'd  by  the  poet. 
And  Virgil  gives  his  testimony  to  it. 
The  troops  of  wit  were  so  enraged  to  aas 
This  priest  invade  his  o^n  fratemityi 
They  sent  a  party  out,  by  silence  led, 
And,  withoat  answer,  shot  the  tum-coat  doad. 
The  priest,  the  rake,  the  wit,  strove  all  in 
For  there,  alas !  be  lies  among  the  slain. 
Memento  mori :  see  the  consequence. 
When  rakes  and  wits  set  up  for  men  of  — ~»  " 


IT  This  Mr.  Malone  has  proved  by  the  followinff  extiact  fto 
Motteux's  " Geolknan's  JounEiaJ."  "That  beat  oTtnaa  Caaj 
Motteux)  having  so  lonjr  continued  a  stranger  to  toletahle  Entiia 
Mr.  Milbooroe  pitied  hia  faaid  fiite ;  and  seeina  that  tefcml  ars 
men  had  undertaken  some  episodes  of  his  JEneis,  withont  ai 
design  of  Engliidnngtho  whole,  ho  gave  ns  the  fint  book  ortt  bob 
years  ago,  with  a  design  to  go  throuiji  the  poem.  It  waa  tbibm 
foitnne  of  that  ant  attempt  to  appear  jwt  abcwt  the  liiiM  or  tl 
late  Revolatioo,  inieo  few  had  leisure  to  mind  snch  books  i  ji 


nu 
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refolntion  prwH^n^iii,  or  deep  reientmeBt  for 
em§  MBTcnsaw  •Mfwt  Um  cMfar,  or,  mo«t  pro- 
/y  all  these  uaitaoi.iin^tled  Mubourne  to  pub- 
a  mbit  furious  criticism,  entitled,  "  Notes  on 
I^rfdsD's  Vlr^L'm  a  Letter  to  a  friend.^'  "And 
hen/*  eeid  be,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  needs  own 
Jaooo  Tonaon^s  ingenuitj  to  be  greater  than  the 
translator's,  who^  in  the  mseription  of  his  fine  gay 
(title)  in  the  £Bont  of  the  book,  calls  it  yery  honest^ 
Dryden's  Virnl,  to  let  the  reader  know,  that  this  is 
not  that  TiffBl  so  much  admired  in  the  Augusteaa 
age^  an  autnor  whom  ICr.  Dryden  once  thought 
aniranalatabie,  hut  a  Vir^  of  another  atamp»  ot  a 
coaxser  aIlo/$  a  sillv,  impertinent,  nonsensicu  writ- 
er tf  &  vsnous  and  uncertain  style,  a  mere  AlsKan^ 
der  Ho8e»  or  somebody  inferior  to  him ;  who  could 
jiever  have  been  known  again  in  the  translation*  if 
^  name  of  Virgil  had  not  been  bestowed  upon 
nm  in  large  characters  in  the  firontispiece,  ana  in 
Senoning  title.  Indeed,  there  is  scarce  the mapU 
MummU  umbf  to  be  met  with  in  this  translation, 
-fhich  being  fairly  intimated  bv  Jacob,  he  needs  add 
nomope,  bat  si  popuiut  vuU  aecipi  deeynalur" 

Witaan  aasuraooe  whick  induced  Pope  to  call 
Um  die  fainat  of  critics,  not  content  with  chticisiiw 
tta  MOdnciion  of  I^den,  Milbotime  was  so  ill  ad- 
yiae4  a»to  pnxhice,  and  place  in  opposition  to  it,  a 
liekety  tranaUtion  of  his  own,  probity  the  frag- 
meoto  of  that  which  had  been  suppressed  by  Dry- 
9aB*B  vanion.  A  short  iq>€«imea,  both  of  ms  criti- 
csHn  and  poeHy,  will  oomdnce  the  reader,  that  the 
jfQvna  of  the  lorraer  were,  as  has  been  often  the 
oase^  aeatFsiJaed  by  the  insipidity  of  the  latter;  for 
who  oas  rsU  on  the  judgment  of  a  critic,  so  ill 
f  HfiFid  to  illnstrate  his  own  precepts  7  I  take  the 
OB  the  tenth  £clogu&  as  a  q)ecimei^  at 
'*  This  eclogue  is  translated  in  a  strain  too 
and  efiemiaate  for  Virgil,  who  might  be» 

_.  ^  _■  fijend,  but  does  it  in  a  noble  and  a  manly 
wtiSa,  wiiioh  Hr.  Omlbv  answers  better  than  Mr.  P. 
vioae  paraphrase  looks  like  oo^  of  Mrs.  Behn'si 
wh«Baomeoody  had  turned  theongiaal  into  English 
Mosa  before. 

*  Where  Virgil  says. 


Aefigore^a  beantifid;  where  Mr.  D.  says, 

'thekmylstikUintgMi. 
with  hiBttd  peamrthe  lowly  sfflub  sppMn,* 


tfiafiflavaia  lost,  attd  ftlsoliah  and  impertinent  ra- 
piasiiililiiili'  comes  in  its  place;  an  ordinary  dewy 
laatmng  might  fill  the  lanras  and  riimbs  with  Mr. 
D%  tana,  tfiongh  CkUlos  had  not  been  ooneemed 


.  **Here  Mr*  D.  comes  with  his  ugly  oatch  upon  a 
^eastifal  iaoe :  what  had  the  queen  or  beanty  to  do 
**       1    Lyooris  did  not  despise  her  lover  kht  his 


ifleaaaeaa, 

tholkwhoi^ -,-5 — ,,  ^^ -^ — 

m.poot  ialbrior  fellow.  And  yet  the  queen  of  beauty, 
^bc  would  have  followed  there  very  well,  but  not 
tfbme  wanton  M&  D.  has  fixt  her. 

Ut  flhMlB,  aad  glowiag  w«M  kb  cysi. ' 


'"nis  character  is  fitter  for  one  that  is  drunk, 
fllaa  one  in  an  amazement,  and  is  a  thought  unbe- 
OpndngVirgfl. 

Tbaferaw  of  oonjd  war,  and  heaven'i  inelenieney.* 

"Ifvaoris,  doubtless,  was  a  jilting  baggage,  but 

wAtr  sbo^d  Mr.  D.  behe  her  9    Virgfl  talks  nothing 

af  her  going  to  sea,  and  perhaps  she  had  a  mind  to 

be  only  a  camp  laundress,  which  office  she  might 

be  advanced  to  without  going  to  sea :  the  fiHrms  of 

bonid  WBf^  for  horrida  eoMira^  is  incomparable. 

*Ui  \toifr%,  a  eomitiy  crown 
lisna  of  DDodiac  Warn  dtom,* 

it  wan  |NlHt«I  wMh  a  worid  of 
•  have  dona  It  OahaiM  to 
and  oanaot  bat  wiNilHitha 
M^*—Qmt.  /ovm,  Ibr  Aa- 

4U 


isaveryoddtaire}  Sylvatins  h>d  Bwiagagl^piM/igi 
•to  drown  such  a  crown  ae  that,  i.  e.  to  moe  tt  'in* 
vifllble,  to  swallow  it  up;  if  it  be  a  country* cr^^^' 
drown  his  brovrs,  it  is  false  English. 

*  Tin  mead*  am  aooiMr  drank  wM  mornfcir  dsMv-' 

"  Riti  signifies  no  such  thing;  but  then,  that  beet 
should  be  drank  with  fiowery  shnibs,  or  goaM  be 
drunk  with  brouie,  for  drunk^s  the  verb,  is  a  very 
quaint  thought." 

After  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  Milboufne 
thus  introduces  his  own  veraion  of  toe  first  EckHKue, 
with  a  confidence  worthy  of  a  better  cause  t — "  TMt 
Mr.  Dryden  might  be  satisfied  that  I'd  oflfer  no  find 
play,  nor  find  foults  in  him,  without  fOvinA  hioi  an 
opportunity  of  retaliation,  I  have  soluoinea  aaothsr 
metaphrase  or  translation  of  the  fimt  and  foniUi 
Pastoral,  which  I  desire  may  be  r^ad  with  hia  by^ 
theorigiQalt 


"  JMtf.  Beneath  a  tpreadilir  bq^eh,  jwt,  Titnt»r  Bl, 
And  ooQiitiy  aoiiM  to  hanUe  rafds  aiHiv ; 
Wk  ouraweec  fidoi,  our  nadva  eouotiy  fly, 

Wf  laave  o«r  oosptty ;  Fod  m  ihaiiM  maj  litk 

And  AouuTiUi  mt  ana  blythe  prodaiia, 

And  moke  the  wood*  re|»at  her  buxom  naine.'     . 

"TU.  OMolibtttttl  HwaaabauoteooiOod, 
Tb^  peaoofid  phor-dan  oo  oornnwe  bettow'd; 

'  "     me  i 

^fidfibe. 
.        ^        rerr  ftiay, 
And  oie  at  iNcaaun  on  nr  Pi|>e  toplay. 

"MM,  Your  peaoe  I  don't  with  lookt  of 
Bat  I  admire  your  happy  itale.  aod  you. 
ut  aB  oQrfanni  acTore  dJitmetkai  mgpM, 
No  aneient  ownerthero  in  peaoeremainM. 
fiipk.  L  with  nraoh  ado,  my  socTf  can  drive, 
Thii.  TUynM,  I  scarce  can  haA  alive  , 
On  the  bore  irtonet,  amouc  Fon  bazels  paat 
Jvatnow,  alaat  her  hopeml  twine  ihe caat 
Yet  had  not  all  on*!  dnii  and 


Va'd  kngsfoa  thia  ooinios  Stroke  fomeeB. 
OftdidVwbTaetedoiiiuouK^unfolar      . 
And  bodfaif  choache  from  honow  treee  flMloUL 
Buteay,  food  Tityros  I  tdl  ma  who'f  the  Qod, 
Who  peaoe,ao  katto  mioa  fOQ  bflBtow*d3** 

Some  critics  there  were,  though  but  lewj  who 
joined  Milbourne  in  his  abortive  attempt   to  de^ 

gade  our  poet's  translation.    Oldmixon,  celebrated 
r  his  share  iu  the  games  of  the  Duxiciadi*  and 
Samuel  Parker.t  a  yet  more  obscure  name,  have  in- 
to thft^UtOHS 


See  the  Prelhee  to  "  APuqefal 
noiT  orKiov  William 


Uhffl^Moed 
r>  OidiiiiBOP. 


OL"  by  Bfr. 

Idyflootte  peaee.  Imadfr-thefiiatcaaartoi ,_ 

rhymae,  and  the  kind  raoapUoo  that  poem  met  withiksa  aMMh 
atod  me  to  attempt  it  acain.  I  have  not  been  pesraawd  ny  07 
fHenda  to  chance  the  tfue  of  Idyll  faito  IiMIittm :  ibr  havitu^ 
EkwUth  word  aet  me  by  Mr.  Dryden.  vmat  he  wes  ind^ ' 

with  the  Omek.  1  thovsfat  it  misbt  be  u  proper  la  aa . 

poem.  I  thall  not  he  lolicjtoas  to  jiiatifr  myaelf  to  thaao  .  ^_ 
except  aaainat  hia  authofity,  tiU  they  prodoqe  me  a  better  t  Ibami 
heard  him  Uamed  fbr  hii  imwvatiom  aod  coining  of  Wonli, 
even  by  pomos  who  have  already  bean  ■omoiently  gMflt^r  of  tie 
ihult  iher  lay  to  faia  eharae ;  and  abown  ua  what  we  an  to  a* 
pact  from  them,  were  tbnr  naaea  aa  wan  MttladaaUa.  If  I  hsd 
qaalifioationi  enoufh  to  do  it  ■uccoauuDy,  I  should  advlie  Umsi 
to  write  more  nataraUy,  deKcatdy,  and  reasonably  themadvea, 
before  they  attack  Mr.  Dryden't  rqratation  1  and  to  think  there 
ii  Mmietmnf  more  neeeaaary  to  makea  man  write  weD,  than  the 
fhvouroftheirMttiorthBsaeeaaaoraflietion.  Wo  Mva  evaiy 
year  seen  how  nwla  Fortnne  haa  been  to  her  declared  ftvpuiitea  f 
and  men  of  ment,  aa  well  aa  ha  who  baa  none,  havo  I 
her  inoooKtaoey,  aa  muoh  as  thay  sot  by  her  amflea.  T  _ 
alann  audi  aa  are  eminently  indefaied  to  hcf  •  ana  may  be  o  _.  _ 
to  them  in  their  fUtore  loflactioas  on  othem'  prodootiooa,  not  to 
aatame  too  much  to  themaelvea  tiom  her  paraalitv  to  them,  lea^ 
whoi  they  are  left  like  their  predeoeasor,  it  should  only  aerve  to 
render  them  the  mam  ri^eidoaa.*' 

t  "  Homer  m  a  nottheU,"  (l«th  Feb.)  ireo-S»  by  Saorael  Pax- 
ker.  OenL  ^ 

" Pr<A*ee.— liver  ainee  I  oanffat  aome  *amuuitcm$p  a 
chib,  under talninn. our  p&vf  tmnelatkm  of  .VngB,  rve  kBowiL 


menta  of  two  or  tfaiee  Knee  (to  pass  ofer  a  thousttidqtiber  inatan- 
eea)  wUeh  they  may  meet  with  in  that  woifc.  Tlie  Fovtti 
Aield  sayi  of  Dido,  alter  certain  effbete  of  her  takhf  ahaltv 
with  JEneaa  in  the  eave  appear. 


erne 


Coniugiimvomihocpnaitalinmimi 
which  Mr.  Diyden nnden thoat 

She  caVd  It  mairiafe.  by  that  mMtaa  nas 
To  vofl  file  eiime,  and  aanetUy  the  shama. 

Mora  lata  haniOy  nodmd  the  88ih 


m^Aii 


«• 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE  WORKS. 
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ftCtiMd  UB  of  this,  by  volnnteeringr  in  Dryden's  de- 
ftnoe.  But  Dryden  needed  not  their  assistance. 
Tlie  real  excellencies  of  his  version  were  before  the 
public,  and  it  was  rather  to  clear  himself  from  the 
malignant  charges  against  his  moral  principles, 
which  Milboume  had  mingled  with  his  criticism. 
than  for  any  other  purpose,  that  the  poet  deemed 
his  antagonist  worthy  of  the  following 'animad- 
version ^-'^Milbourne,  who  is  in  orders, 'pretends 
amongst  the  rest  this  quarrel  to  me,  that  I  have  fallen 
foul  on  priesthood :  if  I  have,  I  am  only  to  aak  par- 
don of  ^od  priests,  and  am  afraid  his  part  of  the 
reparation  will  come  to  little.  Let  him  be  satisfied, 
that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  force  himself  upon  me 
for  an  adversary.,  I  contemn  him  too  much  to  en- 
ter into  competition  with  him.  His  own  transla- 
tions of  Yirgil  have  answered  his  criticisms  on  mine. 
If  (as  they  say,  ^  has  declared  in  print^  he  prefers 
the  version  ot  Ogiiby  to  mine,  the  world  has  made 
lL.m  the  same  compliment;  for  it  is  agreed  on  all 
handsi^  that  he  wntes  even  below  OgQby.  That, 
yoo  ml  say,  is  not  easily  to  be  done;  but  what 
cannot  Milbourne  bring  about?  I  am  satisfied. 
however,  that  while  he  and  I  live  together,  I  shall 
not  be  thought  the  worst  poet  of  the  age.  It  looks 
as  if  I  Itad  desired  him  underhand  to  write  so  ill 
ag^st  me;  but,  upon  my  honest  word,  I  have  not 
bnbed  him  to  do  me  this  service,  and  am  wholly 
guiltless  of  his  pamphlet.  1 1  is  true,  I  should  be  glad 
yl  could  persuade  him  to  continue  his  good  offices, 
and  write  such  an  other  critioue  on  any  thing  of 
mine ;  for  I  find,  by  experience,  ne  has  a  great  stroke 
with  the  reader,  when  he  condemns  any  of  my 
poems,  to  make  the  worid  have  a  better  opinion  of 
them.  He  has  ^ken  some  pains  with  my  poetry; 
but  nobody  will  oe  persuaded  to  take  the  same  with 
his.  If  I  had  taken  to  the  church,  (as  he  affirms, 
but  which  was  never  in  my  thoughts,)  I  ^ould  have 
had  more  sense,  if  not  more  grace,  than  to  have 
turned  myself  out  of  my  benefice,  by  writing  libels 
on  my  parishioners.  But  his  account  of  my  man- 
ners, and  my  principles,  are  of  a  piece  with  his  ca- 
vils and  his  poetry ;  and  so  I  have  done  with  him 
for  over."* 

While  Dnrden  was  engaged  with  his  great  trans- 
lation, he  found  two  months  leisure  to  execute  a 
prose  version  of  "  Presnoy's  Art  of  Painting,*'  to 
which  he  added  an  in^nious  Preface,  the  work  of 
twelve  mornings,  con  taming  a  parallel  between  that 
srt  and  poetry;  of  which  Mason  has  said,  that 
though  too  superficial  to  stand  the  test  of  strict  criti- 
cism, yet  it  will  always  give  pleasure  to  readers  of 
taste,  even  when  it  laQs  to  convince  their  judgment. 
This  version  appeared  in  1696.  Mr.  Malone  conjec- 
ture^ that  our  author  was  engaged  in  this  task  by 
his.  friends  Closterman,  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
artists,  who  had  been  active  in  procuring  subscrip- 
tions for  his  Virgil.  He  also  wrote  a  "Life  of 
Lucian,'*  for  a  translation  of  his  works,  by  Mr. 
Walter  Moyle,  Sir  Henry  Sfaere,  and  other  gen- 

BeMUtw  in  certum  itutUm  in  eontraria  Vf*lgU9. 

Tlie  giddy  vulgar,  m  tlieir  flunciet  guide, 
With  ooite,  lay  nothing,  and  in  paita  ditide. 

"  trtheie  an  th«  Unea  wUch  tfaey  call  flat  and  ipiritleai,  I  wiih 
mine  canid  be  flat  and ,spiiMeta  tool    And,  therefore,  to  make 

K'   rt  work.  I  ihul  oobr  bat  Ut.  Dryden't  leave  to  congratulate 
upon  Ida  admirable  (htnoes,  and  dnlneta,  in  a  mpturo  of 
poetieal  Indignatioo : 

Then  daraa  the  poring  critic  anarl  7  Anddaie 
The  *paag  brata  of Momua  tfaroaten  war) 
And  can't  the  proud  pervorM  Aroehne'a  nto 
Deter  the  'nuingrela  e'er  it  provo  too  late) 
In  vajn.  alaa  1  we  warn  the  *haideod'd  brood       ) 
In  vain  expect  they'll  ever  come  to  mod.  > 

No :  thej'd  eonoeive  more  venom  if  thej  oould.    ) 
Art  .let  each  *viper  at  hia  peril  bite, 
wUe jou  defy  the  aMiet  ugenioui  apite. 
So , Parian  columna,  railed  with  costly  care. 
*vile  anaib  and  worms  may  daub,  yet  not  Impair. 
WUIe  the  tough  Utlee .  and  obdurate  rhyme. 
Fatinie  the  buy  grinden  oToId  Time. 
Jy*  on  your  Mam  jiiatly  mav  oomfdain, 
Sinee  your  translation  enda  fak  ancieiit  reiciw 
And  but  by  your  offlcioua  muae  outvied, 
That  vaat  immovtal  name  had  never  died. 
•  Pnfhoe  to  the  Fabka,  voL  XL  p.  S36. 

tnamtoMt  soy  o^erwiao  tfaia  •■  to  thdr  cbtractv  of  oiufls. 


tlemen  of  pretension  to  learning.  This  TerBioxi|. 
although  it  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death,  and 
although  he  executed  no  part  of  the  translation, 
still  retains  the  title  of  "  Dryden's  Lucian." 

There  was  one  event  of  political  importance  which 
occurred  in  December  1695,  and  which  the  public 
seem  to  have  expected  should  hbve  employed  the 
pen  of  Dryden ; — this  was  the  death  of  Mary,  wife 
Of  William  the  Thir4.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in 
what  mann^  the  poet-laureate  of  ibe  unfortunate 
James  could  have  treated  tlie  memory  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Satire  was  dangerous,  and  had  indeed  been 
renounced  by  the  poet ;  and  panegyric  was  contra- 

?to  the  principles  for  which  he  was  sujSeriiig. 
et,  among  the  swarm  of  rhymers  who  thrust  thena- 
selves  upon  the  nation  on  that  mournful  occasion^ 
there  are  few  who  do  not  call,  with  friendly  or  un-> 
friendly  voice,  up>on  our  poet  to  break  silence.t  Bat 
the  voice  of  praise  and  censure  was  heard  in  vain* 
and  Dryden's  onlv  interference  was,  in  character  of 
the  first  judge  of  his  time,  to  award  the  prize  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  an  author  of  the  best  poem 
composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  death.'(, 

Vir^l  was  hardly  finished,  when  otfr  author  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  immortal  Ode  to  Saint 
Cecilia,  commonly  called  "Alexander's  Feast.'* 
There  is  some  difference  of  evidence  concerning  the 
time  occupied  in  this  splendid  task.  He  had  oeen 
solicited  to  undertake  it  by  the  stewards  of  the 
Musical  Meeting,  vrhich  had  fdr  several  years  met 
to  celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Cecilia,  their  patroneseg- 
and  whom  he  had  formerly  gratiiBed  by  a  similar 

Eerformance.  In  September  1097,  Dryden  writes  to 
is  son  .-—"In  the  mean  time,  I  am  writing  a  song 
for  St.  Cecilia's  feast;  who,  yon  know,  is  the 
patroness  of  music.  This  is  troublesome^  and  no- 
way beneficial ;  but  I  could  not  deny  the  stewards^ 
who  came  in  a  body  to  my  house  to  desire  that 
kindness,  one  of  them  beinff  Mr.  Bridgeraan,  whose 
parents  are  your  mother's  friends.''  This  account 
seems  to  imply,  that  the  Ode  was  a  work  of  some 
time ;  which  is  countenanced  by  Dr.  Birch's  expres- 
sion, that  Dryden  himself  "  observes,  in  an  originat 
letter  of  his,  that  he  was  employed  for  almost  a 
fortnight  in  composing;  and  correcting  it.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  following  anecdote  is  told  upon  yen 
respectable  authority.  Mr.  St.  John,  afterwards 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  happening  to  pay  a  morning 
visit  to  Dryden,  whom  he  always  respected,  found 
him  in  an  unusual  a^tatJon  of  spirits,  even  to  a 
tremblinff.  On  emjuhing  the  cause,  'I  have  been 
up  ail  night,'  replied  the  old  bard:  *my  muaieal 
friends  made  meVromise  to  write  them  an  Ode  for 
their  feast  of  St.  Cfecilia ;  I  have  been  so  struck  with 
the  subject  which  occurred  to  me,  that  I  coiUd  not 
leave  it  till  I  had  completed  it :  here  it  iB^Jlnimed  at 
one  sitting.'  And  immediately  he  showed  him  thM 
Ode,  which  places  the  British  lyric  poetry  above 
that  of  any  other  nation."  These  accounts  are  not, 
however,  so  contradictory  as  they  may  at  first  sight 
appear.  It4s  possible  that  Dryden  may  have  com* 
pleted,  at  one  sitting,  the  whole  Ode,  and  yet  have 
employed  a  fortnight,  or  much  more,  in  correction^ 
There  is  strong  internal  evidence  to  show,  that  the 
poem  was,  speaking  with  reference  to  its  general 
structure,  wrought  off  at  once.  A  halt  or  peuae, 
even  of  a  day,  would  perhaps  have  iixjured  that  con- 
tinuous flow  of  poetical  language  and  description^ 
which  argues  the  whole  scene  to  have  arisen  at 
once  upon  the  author's  imagination.    It  seems  poe- 

t  See  aevoral  extracta  from  these  pooroa,  in  (he  Appendbc,  veL 
XVn.  p.  88,  which  I  have  thrown  together  Ho  ahow  kow  ntiea 
Dnrden  wea  oonsidered  aa  sovereign  among  the  poeta  of  the  ttmei 
i  Tfaia  I  leam  from  Bonori  SaceUum,  &  Immoral  Poem,  to  Um 
Memory  of  William,  Duke  of  Devonahire,  1707 : 
'^  *T  was  so.  when  the  deatroyer's  dreadAil  dart 
Dace  p4ei«ed  through  ours  to  mir  Maria's  heart 
Ftom  nis  atate-helm  then  aoroe  ahort  hoiut  be  alaki 
T*  indulge  his  melting  eyes  and  bleeding  sou)  t 
Whilst  his  bent  loieea,  to  thoae  reinahia  dirioe, 
Paid  their  last  eflMir  to  Oat  ro)ral  atarine.** 

On.whi^.line8  ocouia  tfaia  exp|aaatqr7  note  t— **  AujOdt^j 


posedbgr  hIr  Omce,  on  the  death  lyf  the  .^^ 

adjudged  by  the  iofptaoaa  Mr.  prrdaa«  to  hvn  i 

hu  been  written  on  that  oecaaioB.** 

^ Dt.'&bth refen  to  the aothority of Richeid  tlrthnnii  lw#wi 

batno  soch  letter  faaa  beea  leesvwed. 
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nblflL  more  en;>6cia]ly  m  lyncal  poetry,  to  discover 
where  th«  autnor  haBimused  for  any  length  of  lime ; 
for  the  union  of  the  parts  is  rarely  so  perfect  as  not 
to  show  a  difierent  strain  of  thought  and  fetlin^. 
There  maybe  something  fanciful,  nowever,  in  this 
reasoning,  which  I  therefore  abandon  to  the  rcad< 
er's mercy;  only  begging  him  to  obawe,  that  vtb 
have  no  mode  oi  estimatmg  the  exertions  of  a  quality 
■o  capricious  as  a  poetic  imagination;  so  that  it  is 
very  possible,  that  the  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia  may  have 
b^ai  the  work  of  twenty-four  hours,  whilst  correc- 
tionB  and  emendations,  perhaps  of  no  very  Rreat 
consequence,  occupied  the  author  as  many  days. 
Denck,  in  hie  **  Lite  of  Drvden,"  tells  us,  upon  the 
anthonty  of  Walter  Moyle,  that  the  society  paid 
Dryden  401.  for  this  sublime  Ode,  which,  from  the 
passage  in  his  letter  above  quoted,  seems  to  have 
been  more  than  the  bard  expected  at  commencing 
his  labour.  The  music  for  this  celebrated  poem 
was  originally  composed  by^  Jeremiah  Clarke,*  one 
of  the  stewunds  of  the  festival,  whose  productions 
were  more  remarkablo  for  deep  pathos,  and  delicacy, 
than  lor  fire  and  energy.  It  is  probable,  that,  with 
aach  a  tnm  of  mind  and  taste,  he  may  have  failed 
m  setting  the  sublime,  loAr,  and  daring  flights  of 
the  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia.  Indeed  his  composition  was 
not  judged  worthy  of  publication.  The  Ode,  after 
iome  Impertinent  alterations,  made  by  Hughes,  at 
the  reqaest  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  was  set  to  music 
by  Clajtojk,  who,  with  Steele,  managed  a  public 
eoncert  in  1711 ;  but  neither  was  this  a  successful 
essay  to  connect  the  poem  with  the  art  it  celebrated. 
At  length,  in  1738^  **  Alexander's  Feast"  was  set  by 
Handel,  and  performed  in  the  Theatre-Royal,  Co- 
Tent-Grarden,  with  the  full  success  which  the  com- 
bhied  talents  of  the  poet  and  the  musician  seemed 
to  eDaaTe.t  Indeed,  although  the  music  was  at  first 
leas  sacceasfnl,  the  poetry  received,  even  in  the 
author's  time,  all  the  applause  which  its  unrivalled 
exeelience  demanded.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  all 
hands,"  ssya  Dryden,  in  a  letter  to  Tonson,  "  that 
my  Ode  is  esteemed  the  best  of  all  my  poetrxt  by  all 
the  town.  I  thought  so  myself  when  I  writ  it ;  but, 
bemg  old,  I  mistrusted  my  own  judgment."  Mr. 
Malone  has  preserved  a  tradition,  that  the  father 
of  Lord  Chiet  Justice  Harlay,  then  a  Templar,  and 
frequenter  of  Will's  coffee-house,  took  anopportu- 
nitr  to  w  bis  oomrt  to  Dryden,  on  the  publication 
of  Alexander's  Feast ;"  and,  happening  to  ait  next 
him,  congratulated  him  on  having  produced,  the 
finest  ana  noblest  Ode  that  had  erer  been  written 
in  any  language.  **  You  are  right,  young  gentleman, 
liepfafid  Diyden,)  a  nobler  Ode  never  wu  produced, 
nor  ever  vnlL"  This  singularlv  strong  expression 
cannot  be  placed  to  the  score  of  vanity.  It  was  an 
inward  consciousness  of  merit,  which  burst  forth, 
pn^tably  almost  involimtarily,  and  I  fear  must  be 
a^nitted  as  prophetic. 

l%e  preparatioa  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Virgil, 
wluch  aippeared  in  1698,  occupied  nine  days  only, 
after  which  Dryden  bemui  seriously  to  consider  to 
what  he  should  next  address  his  pen.  The  state  of 
his  circumstances  rendered  constant  literarv  labour 
tDdispensable  to  the  support  of  his  fiunily,  although 
the  exertion,  and  particularly  the  confinement,  oc- 
ctaxmedhv  his  studies,  considerably  impaired  his 
health.  Bis  son  Charles  had  met  with  an  accident 
at  Rome,  which  was  attended  with  a  train  of  con- 
sequences perilous  to  his  health ;  and  Dryden,  anx- 

*  lUi  Saoumy  wai  insde  hr  fiw .raMtrelm  of  Mr.  HbIoim. 
Dr.  Boney  (hmitau  Glaifca  as  ezeeiKnf  in  um  tender  and  plain- 
(fM»  to  wu^  ha  wai  prompted  tir  a  tempertunei^  of  natvnJ 
■oliinrhnir  In  ^  afoniee  wUeh  aiosefWiin  an  vnrorCuaate  at* 
adnMiA,  na  oamtnttlad  aoicide,  in  July  ,1707.  See  a  flill  aeeount 
SrSSoMmi^,  to  Malooe'*  "  Uft  oTDiTden."  p.  9tt. 

t  R  was  that perfimned  on  Fsbraanris.  iTas-a,  at  opam  prieea. 
"l^e  poblie  expectatioDa  and  Che  eflbeta  of  tbe  lepreientation 
ters  at.  Bamer,)  ■aem  to  have  been  eonmpoodent.  for  tin  next 
mar  «e  aro  toM  In  tbe  publio  MoMra,  (LcRMbn  Onilr  Poat,  and 
fianeal  Ad«eitiaer,  Febi  89,)  thai  'there  never  waa,  upon  the 
Koeeaaioo,  ao  nomenMB  and  aplandld  an  aadjenea  atany tbe- 
ttn  in  London,  there  bafew  at  least  thirteen,  taanAed  pataona 
aavnnt;  anditHjUdfed,  tbattberecdpUofthebouieooaldnot 


._,,^.  to  lea  than  480L  It  met  ^rilh  fsncial  apnlattM,  thoiifh 
•Handed  with  tha  iaouyaofcnoe  ef  havmt  the  penbimaiB  placed 
■Cteocreat  a  dlstanea  nmn  the  andhnoe.  whkm  we  hear  will  tie 
netifled  tte  next  time  orpenbaaaaea"^H<ir.  qfMuHe,  if.  891. 


ious  to  recall  him  to  Britain,  was  obliged  to  make 
extraordinary  exertions  to  provide  against  this  ad- 
ditional expense.  '^If  it  please  God,"  he  writes  to 
Touson,  "  that  I  must  die  of  over-studv\  I  cannot 
spend  luy  life  better  than  in  preserving  nis.'*  It  is 
aO'ecting  to  read  such  a  passage  in  the  life  of  such 
a  man;  yet  the  necessities  ur the  poet,  like  the  af- 
flictions of  tho  virtuous,  smooth  th^  road  to  immor- 
tality. While  Milton  and  Dryden  were  favoured  by 
the  rulers  of  the  day,  they  were  involved  in  the  reh- 
gdous  and  i)olitical  controversies  which  raged  around 
tnem  ;  it  is  to  hours  of  seclusion,  neglect,  and  even 
penury,  that  we  owe  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  Yirgil, 
and  the  Fables. 

Among  other  projects,  Dryden  seems  to  have  had 
thoughts  of  altering  and  revising  a  tragedy  called 
the  .  Con9uest  of  China  by  the  Tartars/'  written 
by  his  ancient  friend  and  brother-in-law,  Sir  Robert 
Howard.  The  unkindness  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween them  upon  the  subject  of  blank  verse  and 
rhyme,  seems  to  have  been  long  since  past  away ; 
and  we  observe,  with  pleasure,  that  Dryden,  in  the 
course  of  the  pecuniary  transactions  about  Virgil, 
reckons  upon  the  assistance  of  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
and  consults  his  taste  also  in  the  revisal  of  the  ver- 
sion.$  But  Dryden  never  altered  the  "  Conquest  of 
China,"  being  first  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of 
revising  Virgil^  and  afterwards,  perhaps^  by  a  sort 
of  quarrel  which  took  place  between  him  and  the 
players,  of  whom  he  speaks  most  resentfully  in 
his  "Epistle  to  Granville,"  upon  his  tragedy  of 
"Heroic  Love,"  acted  in  the  begining  of  1698.11 

The  success  of  Virgil  encouraged  Dryden  about  this 
time  to  turn  his  eyes  upon  Homer ;  and  Uie  general  . 
voice  of  the  literary  world  called  upon  him  to  do 
the  venerable  Grecian  the  same  service  which  the 
Roman  had  received  from  him.  It  was  even  be- 
Ueved  that  he  had  fixed  upon  the  mode  of  transla- 
tion, and  that  he  was,  as  be  elsewhere  expresses  it, 
to  "  fight  unarmed  without  bis  rhyme."!  A  dubi- 
ous anecdote  bears,  that  he  even  regretted  he  had 
not  rendered , Virgil  into  blank  versa  and  shows 
at  the  same  tipne,  if  genuine,  how  far  he  must  now 
have  disapproved  of  his  own  attempt  to  turn  into 
rhyme  the  Paradise  Lost.  The  story  is  told  by  tbe 
elder  Richardson,  in  his  remuks  on  the  tardy  pro- 
gress of  Milton's  great  work  in  the  pubUc  opinion.lT 
When  Dryden  did  translate  the  first  book  of  Ho- 
mer, which  he  published  with  the  fables,  he  ren- 
dered it  into  rhyme ;  nor  have  we  sufiicient  ground 
to  believe  that  he  ever  seriously  intendeoT  in  eo 
large  a  work,  to  renounce  the  advantages  which  fis 
possessed,  by  his  unequal  command  of  Ter^catioii. 
That  in  other  respects  the  task  was  consonant  to  . 
his  temper,  as  well  as  talents,  he  has  himself  ui- 
formed  us.    '*My  thoughts,"  he  says,  hi  a  letter  to 

t  8*e  ToL  ZVm.  pp.  US.  191. 

I  •*  Thine  be  tha  lanvel,  then ;  thy^hloomint  ■§• 
Caa  boft,  if  anj  can,  aupoorttheatata ; 
Which  Bo  diwlinev,  that  ibortly  we  maj  aee 

glajren  and  plays  reduced  to  lecond  Infkney. 
baip  to  the  worid,  bat  thou^itleM  of  renown, 

The7plotnotontfaeatace,biitonthetownt  ^ 

And  m  deapair  their  empty  pit  to  fllK 
Sot  up  aome  mr&ga  moniter  In  a  bU  i 


Scarce  can  a  poet  know  the  plar  he  made. 
Ta  10  Aeguiaed  in  death :  nor  iMnb  nfaha 
mt  mfiera  in  the  mansled  tHMdr  I 
Tlnu  jRjB  fliat  wasMu  jjidaltar  ifaeia*d 
Por  hia  own  sire,  the  chief  invitedcneet*' 
TUi  gave  areaf  offmee  to  the  playen  i  one  of  whom  ffowelO 
nida  a  petufem  retort,  whksh  the  reader  will  Aid  la  a  ai»te  apoa 
the  Bpfa|tle  iUelf^voL  XL  p.  65. 
I  ^Jv|°^(gpe>  la  a  note  on  that£aaaa<sin  the  dedfoatiaQ  tothe 


pi  blank  nerve,'*  mltb 
how  ~ 


te  on  tfaatpaaaafttin  the  dedioatioa  tothe 
torUevfea  <n  rnymet  may  wtUb  better 
r,<-"  We  ahall  know  tibat.  when  we  aea 


mneb  .better  Dryden't  Homer. will  be  than  Ua  YsglL' 
"Much  the.  eame  chaxaeter  ha  aave  ofit  «.  e.  Puedtm 

If  to  wfaofD  I  iMnttoned  the 

to 


Lent,)  to  a  north-country  cfernmao , 

ler,  jBat  not  in  a  tw  tram, 


townaeldom,  and  keepinff  little 

withapeaJdogeoIoftiirorit.    '  .,^ 

W.  L.  toU  mo  the  Chins  himaelfj  *tii  oof 


'^K«: 


5 replied  Drrden,]  nor  would  I  have  done  tm/    .. 
'was  «a  begin  tt  a««l»i."'-Tfca  convmatfon  «  _- 
Mr.  Malone  to  have  been  held  with  Sir  Wilfred  Lawaon 
mComberlaod. 


liiiii|ad  ^_ 

^^ 

aappoeedb^ 


MISCELLA^EOUS. PROSE  WORKS. 


[Slwn.TXL 


BaCfiiXfi^  I6d9,  "an  at  preaent  fixed  on  Homer; 
mmt^  ttytraiishitioii  of  the* first  Iliad,  I  find  htm 
a  pbet  more  aoeording  to  my  getnns  than  ViT^gil, 
and  conaequently  hope  I  may  do  him  more  justice, 
itr  boa  fiery  way  of  writing;  which,  aa  it  is  hable  to 
more  faults,  so  it  is  capable  of  m'ore  beauties,  than 
the  exactness  and  sobnety  of  Virgil.  Since  it  is  for 
Biy  country's  honour,  as  wdl  as  for  my  own,  that  I 
aiii  willing  to  uadertaka  this  task,  laespair  not  of 
Vdtig  encouraged  in  it  by  your  favotu.'*^  But  this 
task  Orrdcn  was  not  destmed  to  accomplish,  al- 
tlMragh  ne  had  it  so  much  at  heart  as  to  speak  of 
resnniiflg  it  only  three  months  before  his  death.* 
^  In  the  meanwlrile,  our  author  had  engaged  himself 
in  the  composition  of  those  imitations  of  Boccado 
end.  Ch&Hcer,  which  have  been  since  called  the 
"Fables ;"  and  in  spring  16W,  he  was  in  such  for- 
WardiMSSi  as  (o  put  into  T\)nsoQ's  hands  "seven 
thousand  fivB  hundred  verses,  more  or  less,"  as  the 
contract  beasas,  being  a  partial  dehve^  to  account 
of  ten  thousand  verses,  which  by  that  deed  he 
ttMteed  to  ftirnish,  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
ntt9  gwUitiBf  to  be  made  up  three  hundred  pounds 
«fon  publication  of  the  s^nd  edition.  This  se- 
cond payment  Drjrden  lived  not  to  receive.  With 
.the  contents  of  this  miscellaneous  volume  we  are 
suppose  him  engaged,  from  the  revisal  of  the 
rgil,  m  1897,  to  the  publication  of  the  Fables,  in 

breh  1(99-1700.    This  was  the  last  period  of  his 
pun;  and  of  his  life ;  and,  like  all  the  others,  it 

.  not  pass  undisturbed  by  acrimonious  criticism, 

kd  Mtter  controvers/.  The  dispute  ^th  Milbourne, 
we  noticecf,  oelbre  dismissing  the  subject  of  Virgil: 
bit  there  were  twv  other  persons  i^ho,  in  then-  zeal 
lot  morality  aitd  religion,  chose  to  disturb  the  last 
T^Blrs  of  ttKe  life  of  I%den. 

Tie  indeucacy  of  the  stage,  beine,  in  its  earliest 
period,  merely  the  coarse  gross  raillery  of  a  batba- 
lous  age.  was  probably  of  no  greater  injury  to  the' 
anoVals  at  the  audience,  than  it  is  to  those  of  the 
kfvrer  ranks  of  society,  with  whom  similar  language 
is  every*  %niere  admitted  as  wit  aad  humour.  Dur- 
lEig  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  this  li- 
c^se  was  gradually  disappearing;  In  the  domina- 
tion or  the  umatieB.  whieh  succeeded,  mtftters  were 
so  much  changed,  mat,  far  from  permitting  the  use 
«f>inde)Se&te  or  proflme  aUufflons,  they  wrapped  up 
not  only  their  most  common  temporal  afiairs,  but 
even  theif  veiV  crtmes  and  vices,  in  the  language  of 
their  aK^tuai  concerns.  Luxury  was  u«tn^  the 
ttiiaturei  avarice  was  attking  experiences ;  msor- 
iMion  wa;s  puUing  the  nana  to  the  plough ;  actu 


tiaMLfmaiiras  at  once<sw(^t  away  by^the  tc 
frraEbion,  blasphemy  and  mdecency,  which 


torrent  of 
^     .        .        .  . .  were  at 

that  period  deemed  necessary  to  seoureconvenaUon 
against  the  iQ»iit«tk»of  daleyalty  and  fanaticism. 
The  court  of  Cromwell,  if  lampoons  can  be  believ- 
ed, was  not'mnteh  lees  vicious  than  that  of  Charles 
H.,  but  it  w^islesa  scAodalous  t  and,  as  Dryden  him- 
self expressee  it, 

**  The  sin  wakoTpw  oaCivo  «owt]i,  'tb  tnie : 
"*  *  *  cf  UiB  nn  was  whollj  new. 

were,  hot  modettlr  concoel'd, 
it  revealed 


naked  joddett  met : 

,  ae  at  C[n)nUrin  her  efadnei 

nhia  adored  witli  ritee  divine." 

This  torrent  of 'libftttioctsttessfaad  bqgun  in  some 
degree  to  abatOt  even  upon  the  accession  of  James 
Ui  whets  mannaia  dia  not  enooisage  the  sbdw 
raiiaoenstt  as  those  of  Chariesi    Bit  after  the 

^    |ution.when  an  affectation  of  profligacy  was 

ab  umger  otened  a  necessary  attribute  of  loyalty, 
aad  when  U  began  to  be  theoghi  possible  that  a 
nan  m|gfatt  have  some  respect  lor  religion  withoat 
MsgaTep1tb^can,  or  even  afan^tlle,  the  license  of 
t&e  sta£^e  wa«  generally  esteemed  a  nuisance^  It 
thfltt  haiiiiensdi.as  is  not  unoommon,  that  those, 
si<Mttb<iBtlia(r'«*vi  active  to  correct  public  abuses, 
wefe  men  wnos^  mtentk>nB  may,'without  doing  them 
1^|Diir»  beiesthiUitBd  more  highly  than  their  talents. 


Thus,  Sir  Richard  Blackmere  a  grave  physidan,  le^ 
siding  and  pivctismg  on  the  ^Fer  siob  orTemp|<r 
Bar,  was  the  first  who  professed  to  nrfbrm  the 
spreading  pest  of  poetical  licentiousness^  and  to 
correct  such  men  as  Dryden,  Gongievei  and  'Wjch 
erley.   This  worthy  person;  compasstonating  the 
state  to  which  poetnr  was  r^ucen  by  his  content 
ppraries,  who<^sed  their  wit  "Jn  opposition  to  relr 
gton,  and  to  the  destruction  of  virtue  and  good 
manners  in  the  world,"  resolved  to  rescue  the lllu- 
ses  from  this  unworthy  thraldom,  "to restore  them 
to  their  sweet  and  chaste  mansions,  and  to  engagja 
them  in  an  employment  suited  to  their  dignity?' 
With  this  laudiblc  view  he  wrote  "  Prince  Atthur- 
an  Epic  Pocm^'*  published  in  1696.   The  preface 
contained  a  funoust  though  just,  diatribe  againsfr 
the  license  of  modem  comedy;  with  some  i>ersoBal' 
reflections  aimed  at  Dryden  directly.t  This  the  poet) 
felt  more  unkindly,  as  Sir  Richard  had,  without  ao 
knowledgment,  availed  himself  of  the  hints  he  had' 
thrown  out  in  the  "Essay  upon  Satire,"  for  t&6 
management  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  subject  of 
King  Arthur.    He  bore,  however,  the  attadc,  v^th** 
out  resenting  it.  until  he  was  again  assailed  by  Sir 
Richard  in  his  '^  Satire  upon  Wit,"  written  express- 
ly to  correct  the  dissolute  and  immoral  performancer 
of  the  writers  of  his  time.    With  a  ponderoas  at 
tempt  at  humour,  the  good  knight  proposes  that  a: 
bank  for  tpU  should  be  establishea.  and  that  all  whlck 
had  hitherto  passed  as  current,  should  be  caJled  in. 
purified  in  the  mint,  recoined,  and  issued  forth  anew 
freed  from  alloy. 

This  satire  was  publlshedin  1700,  ss  thetkle-piagt 
bears ;  but  Mr.  Luttrell marks  his  copy  93d  Nbvem; 
ber,  i699;t    It  contains  more  than  one  attack  upotf 
our  author.    Thus,  we  are  told,  (^t  being,  pittrioiia- 
ly  described  as  a  malady,) 

"  Veafoe.  that  loek'd  oo  all  the 
oaiue.  lie  'ecaped  ao 


He  aniM  mid  tnane,  and,  in  hie 
FRMS  at  tlie'iiMMith,^  a  ceMaJBi 


£Iisewhex«  the  poet  complains,  that  the  uuveral' 
ties, 

"  dobeaefa'd'blr  Dryden  sad  i 

Tuna  baeirdB  to  vice,  and  wieted  i 

P»  14k 


"  Dtyden  eandaaui,  wh6  tttHH  BM»liD#''f]b  SMfti^ 

l'ofa.'Nir 


Ofdmneeei^  airiaaiel" 


But  the  main  oflbiicelieB  in  tbe  fbllowing|>a9aag«r  t 


"Bet fcith 70«  edteli  lelttte eqfoii)^ 
toat  all  detective  nwciea  be  raepin'd  i 
8l  B— m— t  and  R— r  booi  arem- 
Ttfov^reee  theooiiiinr  or>eur  iHt** 


t  "Somaof  tbeeepoets^toexoueetlieirguflLanBfeArthiCJIh- 
eelvea,  that  the  deseneracy  of  the  age  makea  tbefr  lewd  way  -  of 
writinx  MoeMary :  they  pre(endin»Bedftets  wOliietbe-iiaaH*. 
unleae  they  are  thus  entertained  (torn  the  etoie'i  am  to  j 
ttey  eay,  btheobief  bmiaeaaofthepoeu ,  JEbrttUeu^aoj 
a  jqet  apology  :  it  is  not  true,  aa  wa»  laid  beltte,  that  the 


Ljqei  apokwy  :  it  is  not  true,  aa  ww  aaid  befbte,  that  the  poet'a 
cblefbushieBi  is  to  plces^.    ISS  cMef  buiiiieii  w  to  ieatfttet,  t6 


^tasabttvtollh. 


f  vol  xvm.  p.  in. 


mAfi  mankind  wiser  end  bittwi  and  to  ofdR.ta.11iie,  L 
iBbiNid  be  to  please  and  egMrtftai  the  tajiaere  wifk  aU  the  wtt. 
-and  art  he  ia  maater  o(rAnstoUe-Bad.Haiafie..aiid  all  tbfit 
txnkt  and  oonmentateiSr  all  men  ofwfe  and'senae  attee.  tan' 
thbtytheendofpoelry.  Baj  Omf  etty.  H  fe  their  leiaeilwa  «» 
-wiHe  Or  the  atafs ;  end  thatiMdti'inm  atarra,  if  they  wiH  Mfc 
iathiBwaybunpurthe  aodieaee:  the  tbeatie-wul  be  aa  unfra- 
quentedas  the  cbnrches,  and  the  poet. aDd4hapanol>«ma]brtet* 
Jeetod.  Let  the  vtifft  then  abandod  his  |»onfsio&,  and  tdte  «q^ 
aoms  honert  lawAil  e&Uiag,  wherei  jointoff  inooatiy  to  bte  treat. 
:wtk,  he  may  fooii  aet above  the.coinplfipta  or  poveityi  ao  oem* 
toon  among  these  ingenioua  men,  ana  he  under  do  neeeseitr  of 
^^^  _  ^  yit  toaByaBohiniep«y)ey  aa  ag»kae<eB|stgod. 


bbaooutae) 
andnoea 


mora  pio&MM  aod 

uitooUsem   Aadtheiaare 


wiiceneome^tfAe  tilM»i*evm4i!MJtoecr<amJo     ^ 
<l<gwMee  M  oAer  prmaion««  Aod  <^  envleveaCftHr  I. 
/Hose  wave.   It  la  amiglitr  dtehoneur  and  reproBob  to  any . 
that  ia  capafate  of  betag  aaeClil  to  the  woridto  any  Mtrali 
iriri%iomvtoCt»mon,tolagfltkomU9ltf'eand%o<t  in 
tint  »fee  g»d  oorrmpitow  $fnMwani  and  fa  balterin 
8^e  the  stioocesteotRne&BeatsaiM  beet  worla  of  religion 
-liitaeu   Whoever  nNkkeetUsUaolieiee,  when  the  other  wu  to 

hia  power,  may  he  foefflhettageiasiltMreMnpJainittr  vfMftl' 
Itet  and  ponrtv,  lito  jvm  pnwitftiMiwie  -of  hit  irreUgkm  ofig 
ibUa /" 

i  Mr.  Mahme  ooooeheak  thai  tin  Fdblea  were.publishadbeftie 
tte  ••  Satiwamon  Wit  ;*' but  he  M  nst  Uila  avidenee  ofSh^ 
tmty  befoie  hiso*   It  ia  therafterqleaib  that  Dcyam  endnnd-a. 
seaond  attoefcftMu.  BlabfaiMM^  bcmaaiafiiaff  any  npty « 


^ 


rffCT.VlIJ 


UPE  t>P  JOHN  DRYMaV. 


ABI  tM  wlii«h  » too  Itffat,  lihich  haa  too  noucb  allaf ,  > 
'Tji  «M.  Itet  wfan  tin  eoaiM  «nd  wocthhw  dioiii 


refibed,  wiU  gnovotu  ra^rcn  be.' 


WbeathM  refiDSn{illgr„_ ^ 

iDtolM  oriliiv  poC  when  Drrden  comei, 
Vtet  hnndtleoch  will bm.  wbat  miMmel 
Hoy  i^be  aSiak.  wWall  hi*  lewd  alU^. 
iM  widced  mixture,  shall  be  purfod  awu? 
' Whoi  wee  faw  boejted  Mapi  are  melted  oown, 
A  oNplrCnU  Muoe  will  yidd  ooe  ateriing  crown. 
Thorn  wfbo  wtU  D--f 'i  n«)tj  mi  Ibink  to  iod 


_„  — ,  v—  ~-~.~.^-  wit,  who,  as  't  is  told, 
Anat  Us  iilt  Ibtthor.  lo  ooUect  the  fold. 


But  what 


jUbeaopiire.nviUhear 
— .  M-  the  most  severe ; 
.-^  — ,   .  .  scaks,  and  Talbot's  te«t  ftbide, 
▲ni  wjfik  their  mack  pleaae  aU  the  mrodd  beside.** 


x.mmtmamimmi 


Tfccte  wpetted  ftttaolu  «t  kagth  calkd  <iown  the 
VQOMopeof  DiYd0Bi,.wlio  ihiu  retorttd  vtpon  him 
jftpo  viclsoe  to  ttie  FcUes : 

'^^  for  tli0  dvy  Bold,  or  Kaifl^t  Piiy««iftn,  I 
haw  hjw  taaml  to .  me  it,  that  I  w««  lh«  author  of 
'fjUwnkm  and  Aebito|)hei,'  which,  be  thinks,  w  a 
Jme  haad  on  hia  ftaatie  ^attona  in  London. 

6«t  I  will  deal  lis  ippre  civiily  with  his  two 
«MBa,  haetuae  nothing  jdl  aa  (o  he  epokan  of  the 
faaa  t  .and,  thmfoia.  peaoa  ba  co  the  maiies  of  his 
'.^Mtipia'  I  WW.  ooly  aay;  that  it  waa  not  for  cbk 
tt  lAiat  i  dnw  ihe  plan  of  an  epic  poem 
thur,  in  my  prafhoa  to  the  translation  of 
The  gaardian  aagels  af  kiiiffdoms  were 

tao-iKMi^oas  for  hha  to  manage;  and 

erefore  he  rejected  iham,  aa  Dareadid  the  whiri- 
hacaof  Sifx«  when  thay  wave  thrown  before  him  by 
^Uetloa :  yat  fzom  that  preface,  he  plainly  tooR 
las  hmt  s :  w  ha  hagan  immediataty  upon  the  story, 
thaaghhe  had  the  haaeneaa  not  to  acknowledge 
toe,  hot,  instead  of  it,  to  traduce  me  in  a 


UackaaoiiB,  who  had  perhaps  thought  the  praise 
wwUMmw  in  hia  two  laat  coupiata  ought  to  have 
aUayed  Dxjrdea'aresentment,  finding  that  thay  failed 
in  produMg  thia  efiact,  vary  uahandaomely  omitted 
thamm  fan  naat  edition,  and  received,  as  wfll  ure* 
saatly  he  noticad,  another  flagellation,  in  the  iaat 
▼oaaa  Drfdao  aver  wrote. 

3ai  a  flaareformidahle  champion  than  Blaofcmore 
had  aziaen,  to  aoaurge  the  proftigaoy  of  the  theatre. 
Tw  waa  nD  other  than  the  celebrated  Jeremy  Col- 
lin; a  nomuiing  clergyman,  who  published,  in  169S, 
**  A  short  Vasw  of  the  Immorality  and  Proftinenees 
qt  fha  stage.''  Hisi^aalities  as  a  reformefvarede- 
aanhed  by  Dr.  Jc^nson  in  language  never  to  be 
KgpmABfd.  *'Ha  was  formed  for  a  oontrovertist ; 
anm  iaaficient  laamiiig;  with  diction  vehement 
mi  pointad,  thoogh  oftan  vulgar  and  incorrect ; 
anu  nnoqaqnerabie  pertinacity ;  with  wit  in  the 
highaat  degree  keen  and  sarcaatic;  and  with  all 
tbase  powm  exalted  and  invigorated  by  the  just 
onnfiilnniici  in  hia  cause.  * 

^Hiua  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he  walked  out 
to  battle,  and  aaaailed  at  once  most  of  the  living 
WiitasBi  from  Dryden  to  Durfey.  His  onset  was 
latent :  thoae  paaaagea,  which,  while  they  stood 
sm^  haid  passed  with  little  notice,  when  they  were 
aognmniaffifl  and  exposed  together,  excited  horror ; 
the  wiaa  and  the  pious  caught  the  alarm,  and  the 
iMon  wondered  why  it  haa  so  long  suffered  irreli- 
gknt.and  liceatiouaness  to  be  openly  taught  at  the 
public  charge." 

Notwithstanding  the  justice  of  this  description, 
there  ia  a  strange  mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense  in 
CSolller's  celebrated  treatise.  Not  contented  with 
reatin«  his  objections  to  dramatic  immorality  upon 
the  substantial  grounds  of  virtue  and  religion,  Jero- 
nqr  laboura  to  confiite  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth 
eoBtury,  by  drawuig  them  into  comparison  with 
Plantua  and  Aristophanes,  which  is  certainly  judg- 
mg  of  one  crocked  line  by  another.  Neither  does  he 
omit,  like  his  predecessor  Pr^nne,  to  marshal  against 
tike  Britlab  stage  those  fulnunations  directed  by  the 
fathera  of  the  church  against  the  pagan  theatres ; 
although  Collier  could  not  but  know,  that  it  was 


the  nerformance  (tt  the  haathen  ritual,  aad.M^C 
raer^  the  scenic  action  of  the  drama,  whiah  n»- 
dered  it  sinful  for  the  early  Chriatians  to  attend  ^^ 
theatre.  The  book  was,  however,  of  gr«at  asfyuia 
to  dramatic  poetry,  which>  from  that  timcwaslsns 
d^aded  by  license  and  indelicacy. 

Dryden,  u  may  be  believed,  had,  abIub  comadwa 
weU  deserved,  anberal  share  of  the  general  ceostuja; 
but,  however  he  might  have  felt  the  smart  of  (j^heita 
severiqr,  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  aduiowlBQga 
its  justice.  In  the  preface  to  the  Fablea,  k^  Xi^fgM 
the  amende  konorahlc-  **  I  shall  say  the  hstt^QUV. 
Collier,  because  in  many  things  he  haa  taxed  npa 
justly ;  and  I  have  pleaded  giulty  tb>all  thoqghu  m 
expreasions  of  mine,  which  can  be  jtruly  aqpiea  •af 
obsoemty,  profaneness,  or  immoraluyi  and  nMpt 
them.  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  tniimphi  ji-m 
be  my  <nend,  as  I  have  givoa  him  no  parsox^al  ooaiar 
aion  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be  ^ad  of  my  fi^pw^ 
snce.  It  becomes  jn%  not  to  draw  my  ^c^i,  m  »iha 
d^ence  of  a  bad  cwise,  wh^n  Thave  so  joltan  Wtm 
It  for  a  good  one.  *  To  thus  manly  and  li]^^i3t 
misjnon.  he  has  indeed  tackad  a  eompiain^  ^V 
Collier  had  sometmjes  by  a  st^med  intafpsetat 
made  the  evil  sans^  of  which  ha  complmneds  i 
he  had  too  much  horse-play  m  his  csiUaryi 
that,  "  if  the  zeal  for  Ood's  house  had  Aot  aatea  i 
up,  it  had  at  Icfst  devoured  some  part  of  ma  j 
manners  and  ^ivjhty."  Collier  Sf enis  to  hava 
somewhat  pacified  by  this  qualified  adi^no^l 
ment,  and,  during  the  rest  of  thacontroverqrftt^ 
ad  hia  arms  chiefly  ag^st  Congreva,  wW  reaWi 
and  spared,  comparatively  Alteilat*  Uieau^l^iq 
mission  of  Dryden.  ,  ,  , 

.  While  these  controversies  were,Ka|Emft  Ardankl 
tune  was  occupied  wtth  the  traoslationa  (x.vfiJS^ 
tions  of  Chaucer  and  Bpccaeh).    Among  tbaae,lMr 

Character  of  the  Qood  Parson*'  is  introdw;^djDco* 
bably  toconfute^Milbourne,  Blackmore,  and  ColJien 
who  had  severally  charged  our  author  with  the  wjlr 
fhl  and  premeditated  coutumejy  thrown  upon  tW 
clergy  in  many  passages  of  w  satirical  ^m^m^: 
This  too  seems  to  have  inflamed  the  hatted  ot  Svmif 
who,  with  all  his  levities,  was  strictly  attad^ed  t» 
his  order,  and  keenly  jealous  of  its  honours^    tki^. 
den  himself  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  hia 
propensity  to ,  assail  churchmen.    ^  X  remwibarr 
he  writes  to  his  sons,  "  the  counsel  you  gave  jnauir 
your  letter;  but  dissembling,  although  lawM  u|' 
some  cases,  is  not  my  talent;  yet,  for  your  sak^K- 
will  strug;^  with  the  plain  openness  of  my  natur^ 
and  keeo  m  my  just  resentments  againat  th^t  Aq^sfia* 
rtite  order."i    HUboume,  and  other  enemies  of  0|V 
author,  imputed  this  resentment  i^ainst  the  claray« 
to  his  being  refiised  orders  when  pa  wished  to  igkB 
them«  in  the  reimi  of  Charles,  with  a  view  to  yja- 
Provostship  of  Eaton,  or  some  Irish  preisrmant^ 

•  In  his  apokwr  fhr "  The  Tale  of  aTvb,"  ha  poiqta  oatloths' 
reseatment  of  the  etergr.  **  thoec  hearr  fflitemte  BoSSbwn,  ptm- 
titute  hi  their  repatations,  vfdoos  in  their llve«.  aodraiiiedmUKV 
ravtiuMS,  who,  to  the  shame  of  food  sense,  as  weQ  as  jifety,  an  ' 
KTeedily  read^^  merely  upon  the  strenaUi  of  bold.  fUee,  hnpi«M 
aseectioiis,  mixed  with  unmannerly  nmecUons  on  the  ptMstbood/* 
And,  after  no  fieat  interval,  he  mentions  the  passage  quoted, 'Ha 
which  Drrden,  L'Estrange,  and  some  others  I  snail  not  name, 
arc  levelled  at ;  who.  havina  spent  their  lives  in  dii^n,  Ina 
apostaeies.  aod  all  manner  of  vioe.  pretended  to  he  auawsrs Iw 
kmJty  and  rebnon.^  So  Dryden  tells  us,  in  one  of  iiis  pfeflscai, 
of  his  merits  and  suffetinffs,  and  thanks  God  thathepoaseascalfi 
soul  in  patienee.    In  other  (daces  he  talks  at  the  same  lata." 

t  VoTXVra. p.  133. 

t  Thus,  ui  a  lampoon  already  quoted  i 


8,aittinff  my  diiUet  hopes,  the  poor  renown 
f  Eabm  CoUeffe,  or  a  Didilin  gown. 


P.m. 

"But, 


Tom  Brown  makes  the  charge  nKHe  direothr. 
why  so  serevD  always  on  the  priesthood,  Mr.  Bayes)  Whtt 
have  they  merited  to  pull  down  your  indignation  7  I  thought  tb 
ridiculing  men  of  that  character  upon  the  staso,  was  hy  diia  time  a 
topic  OS  much  worn  out  with  you,  as  love  and  nonour  in  the  ploy,  or 


topic  OS  mucn  worn  out  witn  vou,  as  love  and  honour  lA  the  ploy,  or 
good  ildaome  flattery  in  the  dedication.  But  you,  I  find,  stiU  con- 
tinue your  old  humour,  to  date  f>om  the  year  of  Heglra,  the  kUja 
of  Eaton,  or  since  orden  were  refused  you.  Whatovcr  hiucB  out 
cither  black  or  green  oolours  is  presently  your  prize :  ana  yda 


have  written  in  your  title*page, 

— — -^ Manet  alta  menle  repostum 

Jixucnm  Cleri,  sprotajque  iiguria  JAma'* 
The  same  reproach  is  urged  by  Settle.    See  VoL  IZ.  p.  sn-f. 


fO 


MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE  WORKS. 


[Sscr.  TfL 


Bat  Dryden** assures  us,  thai  he  never  had  any 
^oo^ts  of  entering  the  church.    Indeed,  his  otigi- 

aal  offences  of  this  Kind  may  be  safely  ascribed  to 
le  fashionable  practice  after  the  Restoration,  of 
laughing;  at  all  that  was  accounted  serious  before 
that  penod.  And  when  Dryden  became  a  convert 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  he  was,  we  have  seen,  involv- 
ed in  an  immediate  and  furious  controversy  with  the 
elergy  of  the  church  of  England.  Thus,  an  unbe- 
•eemmg  strain  of  raillery,  adopted  in  wantonness, 
became  aggravated,  by  controversv,  intareal  dislike 
and  animosity.  But  Dryden,  in  the  "  Character  of 
%  Good  Parson,"  seems  determined  to  show,  that 
1m  oould  estimate  the  virtue  of  the  clerical  order. 
He  undertook  the  task  at  the  instkation  of  Mr.  Pe- 
jfBf  the  founder  of  the  library  in  Magdalen  College, 
"vniich  bears  his  name  i*  and  has  accompliabedfit 
with  equal  spbit  and  elegance;  not  forgettmg,  how- 
•far.  to  make  his  pattern  of  clerical  ment  of  biiB  own 
Jfteobitieal  principles. 

Another  very  pleasing  performance,  which  enter- 
al the  Miscellany  callM  ^*  The  Fables,"  is  the  epis- 
lie  to  John  Driden  of  uhesterton,  the  poet's  cousin. 
Tile  letters  to  Mrs.  Stewart  show  the  friendly  inti> 
■Hiey  in  which  the  relations  had  lived,  since  the 
^ppotition  of  the  Whigs  to  King  William's  govem- 
BMDt  in  some  degree  united  that  party  in  conduct, 
though  not  in  motive,  with  the  favourers  of  King 
James.  Tet  our  author's  strain  of  politics,  as  at 
tm  expressed  in  the  epistle,  was  too  severe  for  his 
eonain's  digestion.  .Some  reflections  upon  the 
\  Dutch  allies,  and  their  behaviour  in  the  wan  were 
•mitted,  as  tending  to  reflect  upon  King  WiUiam  2 
■nd  the  whole  piece,  to  avoid  the  least  chance  of 
Bving  o^noe,  was  subjected  to  the  revision  of  Mon- 
wgne,  with  a  deprecation  of  his  displeasure,  an  en- 
treaty  of  his  patronage,  and  the  humiliating  offer, 
tiiat,  althoi^  lepeatra  correction  had  already  pur- 
ged the  8|Hnt  out  of  thepOKBin,  nothing  should  stand 
m  it  relating  to  public  affairs,  without  Mr.  Mon- 
tague's permission.  What  answer  "full-blown 
Bufo"  returned  to  Dryden's  petition,  does  not  ap- 
pear; but  the  author's  opposition  principles  were 
ao  deeply  woven  in  with  the  piece^  that  they  could 
not  be  obliterated  without  tearmg  it  to  pieces. 
His  model  of  ,an  English  member  of  parhament 
i^tes  in  opposition,  as  his  Good  Parson  is  a  non- 
juror, and  the  Fox  in  the  fable  of  Old  Chaucer  is 
translated  into  a  puritan.t  The  epistle  was  high- 
ly acceptable  to  Mr.  Driden  of  Chesterton,  who 
acknowledged  the  immortality  conferred  on  him, 
by  **a  noble  present,"  which  family  tradition  states 
to  have  amounted  to  50Ol.t  Neither  did  Dryden 
ttpgiect  BO  fair  an  opportunity  to  avenge  hunself  on 
his  personal,  as  well  as  his  political  adversaries. 
Milbourne  and  Blackmorc  receive  in  the  epistio  se- 
vere chastisement  for  their  assaults  upon  his  poetry 
and  private  character : 


J 


Vhai  fielD  ihnn  art'i  cndea^'ouis  can  we  h«v« ) 

Guibbona  Dut  guesses,  uor  u  lun*  tu  mvc  ; 

Bat  Manrus  Bwecps  wliolc  paruhoa,  and  peoples  every  grave 

Aad  no  roore  merer  to  mnnkiuU  Mill  use, 

Unn  wben  be  robo'd  and  murdcr'd  Maro's  mate. 

WofUld'st  tbou  bo  soon  deapotch'd,  and  porisb  wfai^, 

Thut  MaurOB  wilb  thy  life,  and  Milbountc  with  thy  muL 

«  Vol  XVm.  p.  !55.  , 

1  Theie  wcm,  to  be  .lurc.  in  the  provoking  scntplej  of  thut  rigid 
■eat,  MMnething  peculiarly  tempting  to  n  salirint.  How  i.^  it  ik»- 
■iMa  toranive  Batter,  for  the  Rtfcctation  with  wliich  be  rcconis 
the  enDnaraoH  of  bin  cliildhood  ? 

"  Though  my  conscience,"  Kay«  be»  "  would  trouble  inr  when  I 
■famed,  yet  divera  sins  1  >vas  ad(iictr«l  to.  and  oft  cDnmn'itid 
■gainst  ray  contctcaee,  which,  for  thp  warning  of  otberj,  1  will 
here  oonteuto  my  ihame.  I  wan  ninch  adrlirted  to  the  tj:ce<'i  rt, 
gluttwou*  mtinq  of  afpl4*  and  pears,  which  I  liiiiik  li>ui  i);>> 
Itvnlation  of  the  imbecility  and  flutulonry  afwy  stoni^h.  which 
eaiued  the  Uxlily  ralaiiuties  of  mf  life.  To  thiM  end.  and  to 
eoDCur  with  naught  v  bovs  that  gloned  in  evii,  1  liave  oft  gone 
into  other  men's  orc.hanb>,  and  aluleu  tlic  fruit,  when  1  had  cnoii^ li 
at  hoDie."  There  ure  six  otljcr  retractions  of  similar  enormities, 
when  he  conclude««:--"lh(«e  were  my  sins  in  my  childhood,  lu 
to  which,  conscienc«  troubU'd  aie  tor  a  great  while  before  Ih-^y 
were  overcome."  Baxter  wab  a  pious  and  worthy  man ,  but  can 
airr  one  road  thU  nonfesgion  wittiour  thinking  of  Tartuttc,  who 
■QQiectedlumsctfto  peoauco  for  killing  a  flea,  witii  too  mncb 

l8ee  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  ISO.  Mr.  :\Ialono  thinks  tradition  ha« 
•onlbunded  a  present  made  to  the  \kv}1  hiiii;»e]f.  probably  of  100/. . 
wiUi  a  legacy  bequeatlictl  to  hi9  eon  Cliarles,  whi^h  last  did 
•mount  to  S002.,  but  which  Charles  lived  not  to  receive. 


Referring  to  another  place,  what  occurs  upon  the 
stvle  and  execution  of  the  Fables,  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  they  were  published  eany  in  soring  1700, 
in  a  large  folio,  and  with  the  *^  Ode  to  Saint  Ceci- 
lia/' The  epistle  to  Driden  of  Chesterton,  and  a 
translation  of  the  firstlUad,  must  have  more  than 
satisfied  the  mercantile  calculations  of  Tonson, 
since  they  contained  seventeen  hundred  verses  aboTe 
the  quantity  which  Dirden  had  contracted  to  deli- 
ver. In  the  preface,  the  author  vindicates  himself 
with  great  spirit  against  his  literary  adversaries ; 
nrekes  his  usual  strong  and  forcible  remarks  on  the 
genius  of  the  authors  whom  he  had  imitated;  and, 
m  this  his  last  critical  work,  shows  all  the  acumen 
which  had  so  long  distinguished  his  powers.  The 
Fables  were  dedicated  to  the  last  Duke  of  Ormond, 
the  ^andson  of  the  BarziUai  of  "Absalom  and 
Achitophel,"  and  the  son  of  the  heroic  Earl  of  Oe- 
sory ;  friends  both,  and  patrons  of  Drjrden's  earlier 
eseays.  'There  is  something  affecting:  in  a  connee- 
tion  so  honourably  maintained:  and  the  eentiment, 
as  toQohed  by  Dryden,  is  simply  pafhetic.  "  I  «m 
not  vain  enough  to  boast  that  I  have  deeerred  the 
value  of  so  illustrious  a  nne  $  but  my  fortone  is  ^e 
greater,  that  for  throe  desoente  they  hate  been 
pleased  to  distinguish  my  poems  from  those  of  other 
men ;  and  baTe  accoidinsly  made  me  their  peonlitf 
car&  May  it  be  permitted  me  Xo  say,  that  as  your 
grandfather  and  father  were  cherished  and  adorned 
with  honours  by  two  eueceeeive  monarcbs,  so  I 
have  been  esteemed  and  patroniied  by  the  grand^- 
ther.  the  father,  and  the  son,  descended  nom  om 
of  the  most  andeatMnost  conspicuous,  and  mott 
deserving  families  in  Europe." 

There  were  also  preized  to  the  "Fables,"  those 
introductory  verses  addressed  to  the  beantifiii  Dnch- 
ees  of  Ormond,  li  which  have  all  the  easy,  felidtons, 
and  sprurhtly  gallantry,  demanded  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  mcense,  it  is  said,  was  acknowledged 
by  a  present  of  600/. ;  a  donation  worthy  of  me 
splendid  house  of  Ormond.  The  sale  of  the  "Fa- 
bles," was  sorprisingly  slow :  even  the  death  of  the 
author,  which  has  often  sped  away  a  lingering  im* 
pression,  does  not  seem  to  have  increased  the  de- 
mand :  and  the  second  edition  was  not  -printed  tlD 
1713,  when  Dryden  and  all  his  immediate  descendants 


benefit  of  his  widow,  then  in  a  state  of  lunacy.** 
See  Appendix,  vol.  XVIII.  p.  192. 

The  end  of  Dryden's  labours  was  now  &st  ap- 
proaching; and  as  his  career  began  upon  the  stagey 
It  was  in  some  degree  doomed  to  terminate  there. 
It  is  true,  he  never  recalled  his  resolution  to  write 
no  more  plays:  but  Vanburgh  having  about  ibis 
time  revised  ana  altered  for  the  Drury^Iane  theatre, 
Fletcher's  lively  comedy  of  "The  Pugrim,"  it  was 
agrotid  that  Dryden.  or,  as  one  account  says,  his 
son  Charles,!  should  have  the  profits  of  a  third 
night,  on  condition  of  adding  to  the  piece  a  Secular 
Masque,  adapieil  to  the  supposed  termination  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;ir  aaialogue  in  the  Madhottse 
between  two  Distracted  Lovers ;  and  a  prologue  and 
epilogue  The  Secular  Masque  contains  a  beautiful 
and  spirited  dehnealion  of  the  rei^s  of  James  I., 
Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II.,  in  which  the  infloenee 
of  Diana,  Mars,  and  Venus,  are  supposed  to  have 
respbciively  predominated.     Our  author   did   not 

n  She  is  dMtinmiished  for  beauty  and  virtue,  by  tin  author  of 
I  "  The  Court  al  Kensington."    I6W-IT00. 
I        "  .^o  Ormond  8  graceful  mien  attiadfl  aD  ores, 
,         And  tsalurv  nct'dt;  I'ot  ask  froni  art  mipi^ieii  i 
I         An  nir  of  yrandiur  &bines  through  every  imti, 
I         And  jn  lM»r  bciiucous  ftmii  is  plne«vl  the  noblest  heart : 

In  vBin  iiiankimi  adoro,  nnl<»ii»  «Im^  wero 
I        hy  Htavon  made  less  virtuous,  or  lei«  fair." 

I  i  Gildon,  in  hi«  "Codh^woo  bot>ve«i  the  Sla«f«."— "Nay, 
then, "  hn  J  s  tbc  whole  r>any  at  Drury-lnne.  "  we'll  even  put  *  The 
Pilprim'  upon  him."  "Ay,  "faith,  so  \ve  will,"  tan  t)tvtiaxi 
emd  if  you  '11  let  my  »on  have  the  pronta  of  thj»^ third  nij^t,  TTX 


give  you  a  8ecular  Masque. " 
the  " 


and] 


ttoepror      _. 
Done,"  says  the^ouie ;' 
te  bargain  wa«  utruck."  ...  ,    ,     . 

«r  1.  €.  Upon  the  85t)i  March,  1700 ;  it  being  auppoeed,  (ai  bgr 
many  in  our  own  timo)  tliat  the  century  was  cdnelndod  60  000a 
as  thehundrpdthyearcommofioed;~aflif  a  i^y  wa«  eiidod  as 
the  btginniHg  uf  theAflh  au. 


L. 


^Smt.YU.] 


Ufa  OF  JOHN  DRTDERT. 


■1 


-venture  to  aaawn  •  pfttran  to  the  kit  ydai*  of  the 
centory,  though  the  expalsioa  of  Saturn  might 
have  area  a  iunt  for  it.  The  munc  of  the  Masque 
is  said  to  have  been  good;  at  least  it  is  admired  oy 
the  eccentric  author  of  John  Buncle.*  The  pro- 
Joff^ie  and  epilogue  to  *'  The  Pilgrim,"  were  written 
within  twenty  days  of  Diyden's  death  ;t  and  their 
^ipiht  eouiU  th4t  of  any  of  his  satirical  oompoei- 
tions.  Thev  aflTord  us  the  less  pleasing  conviction, 
that  even  the  iaat  fiortnight  or  Drvden's  life  was 
ocenpied  in  repdling  or  retorting  the  venomed  at- 
tacks of  hia  Uterarr  foe&  In  the  prologue,  he  gives 
Wackroore  a  druboing  which  would  nave  annihi* 
latfid  any  author  of  ordinair  modeety;  but  the 
lune^tt  was  as  remaikable  mr  his  powers  of  en- 
daranooi  as  soae  modem  pugilists  are  said  to  be 
tor  the  v>Ality  tachnteally  called  bottom.  After 
having  beea  brayed. in  a  mortar,"  as  Solomon 
-expresses  it,  by  every  vrit  of  his  tim&  Sir  Richard 
not  only  survived  to  commit  new  onenoes  against 

Sandpaper,  bnt  had  his  faction,  his  admirers,  and 
panegyrists,-  among  that  numerous  and  sober 
«laa8  of  readers,  who  think  that  genius  consists  in 
.good  iiitentiO]i.tf   In  the  epilogne,  Dryden  attadu 


Mttt  bf  Dr.  Boree.  and  in  ira  peiftnaed  in  tbt 


.  <kted  tte  lllh  April,  ino.itap- 

r^M  tteM^  dMfiifeeeedinff  nontEvSrlxVIlL  p.  US. 

f  **  Qonk  Mnoiii.  thoodi  he  nerer  took  depvM 
Ja  eikB«r  on  univv.-ntlei, 
TH  l»  hsabMra  bf  mmt»  Idnd  wit  Ka  lookt, 
llwuMyteptof^Uafcoi,  and  writ  thws  books. 
BiS  if  bo  wMild  bo  wocth  a  poot'f  pon, 
Be  BMC  be  moio  a  aral.  and  write  acain  t 
Ftar  aB  tba  Armor  Ihotiaa  mrir  be  wrote 
"ao  ikiaiii  bias  dog|orM.  or  »  qaite  foifot  i 
naa  or  t7s.otript  or  hie  Hofarew  robe, 
■ttbejivofert^ aii4  " Aa poor ae  Job" 

be  ooold  no  loBcor  Joi  i 
«Job^.aboK. 


mpf,  rot  atiU  helcept  in jtabt ; 
n  IS.  and  rinia  downn^K. 
ii  and  boon  dull  hr  ralo« 


__*or»he 

Bed  be  prepaiod  uai 

Tofaif  bad  mat  been  tamed  to  ridicule  ; 


boU  BritaD.  without  fear  or  awe, 
O^erifope  at  onoe  the  whoie  ApoorTpha  t 
Imoaa  the  Paafana  with  ibymeo,  aha  leavoa  no  raooB 
For  aaj  Vandal  HopUna  yet  to  come. 
Bat  wImo,  if,  alter  all,  thia  spdly  gear 
ao  aenooleaa  aa  it  would  a 


_., appear, 

Oar  moontebank  baa  laid  adeeper  tiaio  { 
BBa  cant,  like  Merry  Andrew'a  ooUe  rein, 
Oat-oaOa  the  aeeta  to  draw  them  in  a«ain. 
Ailiiiaiin  boow  in  epic  aoof  he  deala, 
Wrilea  lothe  rimiblinf  of  hia  eoach'a  nHweta ; 
rioetdliea  in  haate,  and  aoldom  killa  by  rule, 
But  rioea  triomobant  between  atool  and  atooi. 


Wan,  let  bim  jfo,—'t  is  jret  too  parly  day 
TosotfauBaclr  a  place  m  farce  orr.iay  : 
wokmyw  not  by  wbat  name  we  aootud  anraign  Irim. 


yorno  one  eate^ry  can  contain  him. 
A  podai^— caatmr  preachor,— and  a  oiack* 
A»  load  enouf  h  to  break  an  aaa'i  back. 
A| teatt  grown  wanton,  he  pre«umod  to  write, 
TkaacM  two  kiofa,  theirkindness  to  reqaite : 
One  made  the  doctor,  and  one  dubb'd  the  knigbi 


t"    J 


Ok  of  theae  wen-neanins  peraona  inaalted  the  aahea  of  Dry- 
K.  while  they  were  attH  wonn.  in  "  An  EpiaUe  to  Sir  Richard 
admr^oocaaioned  by  the  New  Session  of  the  Poeta."   Mark- 
if  Ul  luttiell,  latNovvmber  1700. 

"Bb  nii^ity  Dryden  to  the  shadea  ia  vone, 

And  Conclave  Imvea  aoeeniaor  or  hia  throne ; 

JThoofh  Ions  before  hia  final  exit  hence, 

Be  was  himaelf  an  abdicated  Prince  i 

DiBobed  of  all  n>galitiefl  of  state. 

Drawn  by  a  hind  and  panther  from  his  aeat. 

Heir  to  ma  pbya.  bis  tablea  and  Ua  talea, 

Gonfieva  ia  the  poetic  prince  of  Walea  ; 

Not  ot  SL  Germaina,  hot  nt  Will'a  his  court. 

Whither  the  anhjecta  of  hi"!  dad  rosort  j 

Vhaie  plot*  are  batch'di  and  oounein  yet  unknown, 

Bow  yooDff  Aacanius  may  asrend  the  throne, 

llat  m  despite  or  ell  the  miHea'  Iam^, 

Be  may  reren^  hta  injunnl  father's  cause. 

Go,  nauaeoua  ihymora,  into  dnrkueiiA  n>, 

Aod  new  your  mnnaroh  in  the  shades  below, 

Vho  tabs  not  now  from  Helicon  hia  drink, 

Bnt  aipa  from  Styx  a  liquor  black  oa  ink ; 

like  Sbryphua,  a  restlesa  .stone  be  turns  ; 

And  in  a  pile  of  Mi  own  bibotu^  bums, 

Whose  cnriing  fkuoea  most  fhastly  fiends  do  raiae, 

Supplied  with  fbcl  from  his  impious  playn ; 

And  when  hoftin  would  ptiffaway  the  flame, 

One  atofis  hia  mouth  Mith  bawdy  Limberham  ; 

lima,  to  awment  the  temirs  of  the  place, 

Hia  Hmd  ana  Panther  stare  him  in  the  fhce ; 

User  gra  like  devib  at  tlie  cursed  toad. 

Wlc  m/Je  him  draw  on  earth  so  vile  a  load." 


Collier,  but  with  more  courteous  weapons  i  ia 
rather  a  palliation  than  a  defence  of  dramat.  >  im- 
moralit^r,  and  contains  nothing  personally  offensiTa 
to  Collier.— Thns  so  dearly  was  Dryden  s  pre-emi- 
nent reputation  purchased,  that  even  hia  last  hoon 
were  embittered  with  controTersy ;  and  nature,  oyer- 
watcbed  and  worn  out,  was,  like  a  besieged  carri- 
son,  forced  to  obey  the  call  to  arms,  and  defimd 
reputation  even  with  the  very  last  exertion  of  the 
vital  spirit. 

The  approach  of  death  was  not,  however,  so  gra- 
dual as  might  have  been  expected  froai  the  poet's 
chronic  diseases.  He  had  long  suffered  both  by  the 
gout  and  gravel,  and  more  lately  the  erysipelas 
seised  one  of  his  legs.  To  a  shattered  frame  and 
a  corpulent  habitj  the  most  trifling  accident  is  ojden 
fatal.  4  Blight  innamation  in  one  ofhistoesy  became^ 
from  neglect,  a  gangrene.  Mr.  Hobbea,  an  eminent 
surgeon,  to  j)revent  mortification,  proposed  to  am- 

Sutate  the  mnb :  but  Dryden.  who  nad  no  reason  to 
e  in  love  with  life,  refused  tne  chance  of  prolong- 
ing it  by  a  doubtful  and  painful  operation.!  Alter 
a  short  interval,  the  catastrophe  expected  by  Mr. 
Hobbes  took  place,  and  Dryden,  not  long  surviving 
the  consequences,  left  life  on  Wednesday  morning^ 
1st  May  1700,  at  tiiree  o'clock.  He  seems  to  hai 
lieen  sensible  till  nearly  his  last  moment%  and  dii 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  with  submission  a 
entire  resignation  to  the  divine  willj  "  taking  of  I 
friends,"  says  Mrs.  Creed,  one  of  the  sorrowftil 
number,  "  so  tender  and  obliging  a  farewell;  as  none 
but  he  himself  could  have  expressed." 

The  death  of  a  man  like  Dryden,  espedtlly  in 
narrow  and  neslected  circumstances,  is  usually  an 
alarum-bell  to  the  public.  Unavailing  and  mistiiM 
reproaches,  for  unthankful  and  pitiless  negUmMs^ 
waste  themselves  in  newspaper  paragraphs,  eTenes, 
and  funeral  processions  s  the  debt  to  genius  is  UMm 
deemed  disqnarged,  and  a  new  acootrnt  of  neglect 
and  commemoration  is  opened  between  the  pnblio 

Skd  the  next  who  rises  to  supply  his  room.  It  was 
us  with  Dryden:  his  fhmuy  were  preparing  to 
bury  him  with  the  decancv  becoming  theur  limited 
circumstances,  when  Charles  Montague,  Lord  Jeflb- 
ries,  and  other  men  of  quaUty,  made  a  subscription 
for  a  public  funeral.  The  booy  of  the  poet  was  then 
removed  to  the  Physiiian's  Hall,  where  it  wsa  em- 
balmed, and  lav  in  state  till  the  13th  day  of  May, 
twelve  days  after  tl^e  decease.  On  that  day,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Garth  pronounced  a  Latin,  oratiba 
over  the  remains  of  his  departed  friend ;  which  were 
then,  with  constdemblc  state,  preceded  by  a  band 
of  music,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  procession 
of  carriages,  transported  to  Westminster  AbbK^f. 
and  deposited  between  the  graves  of  Chaucer  aiid 
Cowley. 

The  malice  of  Dryden's  contemporaries,  which  ha 
had  experienced  through  life,  attempted  to  turn  into 
burlesque  these  funeral  honours.  Fan^uhsr,  the 
comic  dramatist,  wrote  a  letter  containing  a  ludi- 
crous account  of  the  funeral  ;ir  in  which,  as  Mr. 
Malone  most  justly  remarks,  he  only  sought  to 

Could  aome  infbmal  painter  draw  tho  sieht, 

And  unco  transmit  it  to  the  rcalma  of  light. 

It  might  our  poets  from  their  sins  anrigfat : 

Or  could  they  hi>ar,  how  there  the  sonsof  vene 

In  dismal  yein  their  tortures  to  express  j 

How  scoreh'd  with  boilnds  on  tlie  Stygian  ahore« 

They  horrors  in  a  (li«mat  chonu  roar ; 

Or  see  how  the  laureate  does  his  grandeur  bear. 

Crown'd  with  a  wreath  of  flaminjc  sulphur  there, 

Thia,  sir'H,  your  fat««.  cursed  critics  you  oppose. 

The  most  tymnnical  and  cruel  foes ; 

Dryden,  their  huntsman  dead,  no  more  he  woanda» 

But  now  you  must  engage  his  pack  of  houndSb" 

4  According  to  Ward,  his  expressions  were,  "  that  he  1 __ 

old  iiiiin,  aiul  hod  not  long  to  Iiv<«  by  courso  of  nature,  and  thers- 
foro  did  not  caa*  to  nurt  with  one  luiib,  at  such  an  axe,  tojpreaens 
an  uncomfortable  life  on  the  rpsl."— /-oridon  Spy,  Part  XVllL 

IT  "  I  cotne  now  t'rom  Mr  Dryden's  funeral,  where  we  had  aa 
Ode  in  Iloraco  sxmg,  instead  of  David's  Psalms;  wlienoe  ypa 
may  find,  tJiut  we  don't  think  n  iviet  worth  Chriiitian  bnriaL  TIm 
pomp  of  the  ceremony  vra»  a  kind  of  rhapsody,  and  fitter,  I  thhikt 
for  Hudibras,  than  him  ;  because  tho  cavjijcade  mus  mostfy  bur- 
lesque :  but  he  wns  an  extraordinary  man,  and  buiied  after  an 
extraordinary  failiion :  for  1  do  believe  there  waa  nerer  aooh 
another  burial  seen.  The  oration,  indeed,  was  great  and  ingenl* 
ous,  worthy  tho  subject,  and  lilie  the  author :  whose  preseriiMiooe 
con  restoro  the  living,  and  his  pen  embalm  the  dead.    And  M 


T2  WVCBUOlfBOin 

usue  hi*  ^ur  Mn»ip9ndeDtby  tn  UMnUMe-oC 
tndii^iu  aod  an&bFiic^  rapraanona  »nd  MM*, 
Irbieb,  when  iccuntaty  eiMnined,  «ipteu  liOU 
more  thui  iba  battle  and  coafucQii  vlui;h  ■ttsnoa 
eTet7  nueru  procsHioo  of  imcoBunoo  iplMidoui. 
Vpoa  this  ground- work,  Hrs.  Thonu  (ths  C<ui>iiB 
of  Pope  tna  CroniwcJ])  ruMd,  at  (be  diauiuMitf 
itdriT  yeuB,  tba  muvanooi  atroetiire  of  foble.  wuch 
hu  bM  copied  br  all  Dirdea'a  biogimphvn,  lilt  die 
Induatry  of  Ur.  Halooe  baa  leot  it,  with  olhar  Sa- 
menia  of  the  ««tiie  lady,  to  "thasMveof  aU  iGe. 
Ouuleta."*  She  appaan  to  have  been  aamuhms 
-— — •'  '--  -  •■-' ■  -'  ■*■-  fautnl. 


FmeSB  IWOBK8. 


{SioT.TIL' 


.aeaiated  Vj  ■  burietQue _ 

Sputed  by  JHt.  Halone  to  Tom  Brown, 
nlj  continued  loicmlt  Dtydes' 


■awilT  contuued  to  icunilt  Dtydes'a  meiaorr  wben- 

Kar  an  opportunity  oRierad-t   Indeed,  Hra.  Thomaa 
raelf  quotes  this  lael  reapeclnhle  amhorily.    It 


If  quotes  this  lael  reapeclnhle  amhorily.  — 
muBi  be  I  wnll-conducted  ind  luicomiDda  iwblic 
ceremany,  where  the  pitilosopher  can  find  nolhios 
^  condemn,  nor  Ibc  aaiiiist  to  ridicule ;  yet  to  our 
iniigination.  what  can  be  more  stiiluns,  tnao  the 
oracawion  of  talent  and  rank,  wMch  eacmied  ibe 
'hmaiiiEof  Dbtsd  to  the  tomb  of  CuADcial 
'■Tie  lHi»ale  ehatacter  of  the  iadirioual,  bia  oa- 

I     iona!  appearanpa  and  rank   '"  — 

enmaia  nees  which  Benerally  i 
(Itlinediately  upon  Eta  dDceaMi. 

'V/e  are  enabled,  (Kidi  Ibe  variouB  painting*  and 
■Bxravlnge  of  Dtrden,  u  well  u  uom  toe  leal 
-'flAtering  dcliueatiana  of  the  taliriata  of  hia  line, 
'  Mrorm  a  tolerable  idea  of  bin  face  end  peiaon.  In 
'Tealh,  be  app«ara  to  have  been  handaame,!  end  of 
apleawng  countenance;  when  hia  ue  waa  more 
I'kAaneed,  he  was  corpulent  and  Soiidl  which  pEo- 
<i*ut«d  him  tbt  nicfc-nune  ailachsd  to  kim  by  Bo- 
'ttbester.H  In  hia  latter  daya,  diatreM  and  diaap- 
vaintmeni  probably  chilled  the  Are  of  bia  eye,  aod 
^Ika  adtaiice  sf  aze  deatroyed  the  animalion  of  bia 
'  oijaiitenBnoe.f   Still,  bowerer,  bia  portraita  beveak 


thBlaok  and  Caainm  at  gaaiaa ;  eaiiedaUy  ibtt  a 
whichbekadrewD  with  Jm  waving  gray  hatra. 

IB  dNpoanon  and  moral  diancler,  Dnrden  i>  ■ 
ntnesaniad  ae  moei  aimable,  by  aB  wbo  had  acceai 
to  know  him ;  and  hia  worka,  ae  well  as  letlsr^ 
bear  eiidaDCe  10  the  jaiiiee  ef  tlnir  panEsyTic. 
Coiuieve'a  ebaracleroi  tba  poet  waa  drawn  docbt- 
laMnTOBiaiily,  yet  it  oontalna  points  whkb  demsti- 
•trate.it*  fithlay. 

Whaayer  ■bau  ceniore  tne,  rdan-beeoaSdmi, 
ymit  mvlord.  will  ucDBejnefbranythtnf  (bat  lahttll 
aay  mjit  due  racanl  to  a  ffHitlenkii.  ftr  w4ioRa  Qer< 
aonlhadaa  Juat.aii aflaeiipn  aalhavaanBdiiibv- 
(ioDof  hiawnt^ifit.  And  indeed  fir,  DrytleB  had 
peiaoDal  qaahtiea  to  chaUense  both  tove  atid  -es- 
Mem  fiom  all  wbo  wcro  trtily  aoqaiHiMd  Mith  him. 
"  He  7*a  of  a  nanm  eiaaadlqiljr  hwnane  ahd 
comMMiODaiei  aanly  ifoi^Tiiif  tijui4aB,  and  ratea- 
ble of  ■  prompt  aad  ainctti  reoabciUatioo  with  ffaeln 
who  bad  o^tdtd  him. 

SuchalaiBpeTamaiil  i*  tiw  «iilr  wlid  tbUlM- 
tion  ef  all  nonl  Tinnea  aad  mxM  eodawNenU. 
Hia  Aiaiidahip,  whpe.he  profcaaad  it,  wetilimKfa 
beyond  bia  piobaiMpii  and  I  l>aw  be«  *tM  i«f 
alrong  and  aepetoua  inataacaa  of  it  bl  th« 
Aemtelvea  Mo  received  lAen,  tkouali  hi 


be  very  happy  in  a  memory,  lenacioua  of  every 
Ibst  he  had  read.  He  waa  oot  iBore  poaa^ 
knowledge  (ban  be  waa  001 
then  hia  esmmuniaBtioD  of 
dantic,  or  impoeed  I 
Bucb,  and  went  so  jm,  », 

the  ditcouiaa  in  which  he 

ceaaarily  promoted  or  Kquind. 
ready  and  gentlr  '-  *■■ 


jSTiShZ  ■'dbwJHaid  oTiiiaruirini , 
HSbIhuI  hiUi  ftim  hi(tni£n  mw  tUL 

llenilbnttlDliWiUlfiEftnenIi 


ite'sa- 


•d  inok  sJUi  m*  k  init  dUofdst  DHSb. 


Ob*  p-j  im*. «  mai  a«  U7  nivA, 

me  poMMd  two  Udkti  In  a  eoack : 

ni  tli^BM  JnKanilMeU  Ike  btHu^  twh. 

Sr  (Wmt  UhI.  and  ma^bitt  neh  b 
_9v  bw  iMd  Ajta,  u  rite  wilh  mbtna  DalcbHi. 
ytm  ■'•r  tanmdrtal  poet  tbu>  bdroui'd : 
'  tDekniUneofoMClia  Umlainiioaii'iti" 
t  haeia.  ■  "  Pom  aquib." 

Sa M&iteUiw^  Ebum,)  &q.  »™.  inw,  Mr.  Miione  Hi 
Tbt  EBftoi  gf  Mr.  DirnaiA  br  CLmtaiDu, 

^•A  ildtpr  ajBheftbowi,  iiHlnDnmc  feebaiit 
TM  wu  ladMd  ibnHtrltc  of  Ultin ^ 
yrSL  luifi?  wit.  tndthii  of  neir  Mini 
JanfwVaUjIiiefi.llontc'annMBlr, 
WiUi  Viriili  Turcc,  in  bm  aonHUCdl  wen. 


itioD  tif  II  waa  by  na  mM^i  p» 

KD  (be  coRverattioii}  Ht  jnai 
,  Ba,  by  the  aakital  Una  v. 

._i  i aaaartd,  it  i»w  n 

He  waa  extieme 


waa  extxemelr 

, ._  .^ jon  of  the  cnora  ot 

J   .  who  tbou^l  fit  U  csioaull  kin;  anil 

Aill  aa  ready  aad  patient  loadontuf  ihei^teben- 
aion  of  otkeia,  in  respect  of  his  own  ovfr^gfat  or 
mietakee.    He  was  of  very  eaej,  I  uiy  aay,  of  very 


I  abhorred  iotniwia 


nio  oar  eodety  whataoever.  Indeed,  il 
ecretted,  that  be  waa  talW  Uaoieable 
liner  eitremei  ibr,  by  that  meana,  he  w 
anally  leaa  known,  aad,  coiu«iuenUy,  hia 


...  mi|;hl  become  /iaUe  bolh  (o  m 
and  miarepleaentatHUia. 

"To  (he  beat  of  my  knowledge  and  obaervatuB. 
be  waa,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  Iknear,  oneof  iha 
most  modeet,  and  the  moat  saaily  to  be  diaooiuileii- 
anced  in  hia  approachei  eilhn  lo  bia  aoperion  OE 
hia  equala," 

Thia portrait  i«  from  ibepenoflKendahipi.ret  if 
we  oonaider  all  the  oircumatancea  of  Drydra'a  Lf^ 
we  cannot  deem  il  much  naggerated.  Fot.aboat 
forty  yean,  bia  character,  petaonal  and  literary,  waa 
Ae  objaci  of  amanlt  by  every  nbattem„a«tbUer, 
titled  or  unbtted.  laureaied  or  pilloried.  "  Hy  me^ 
ala,"  be  himaelf  has  aaid,"  have  been  mM&jpMp 
aqieraed;  tbatonly  sort  of  refutation,  whiob  aoi^t 


jainat. 


den.    Hia  change  of  political  opinion,  from  the  I 

he  entered  life  under  the  praleclion  Of  a  bvosnte  of 
Cromwell,  mightjiave  arsiied  inatabdity,  if  bi  bad 
cbanRed  a  aecond  lime,  when  the  cnnent  of  power 
and  popular  opinion  setagainal  the  doctrines  of  the 
Rdormation.    As  il  is,  we  must  hold  Dryden   ID 
have  acted  from  convietion,  since  personal  mtereati 
had  that  been  the  nihnti  motive  of  bia  political  con- 
duct, would  have  operated  ss  strongly  in  IGSS  aa  in 
IGSO.    The  diange  of  hie  religian  web ave else whei* 
Bol  Ihimib  t)H  Hints'!  >rl  <Mn  iKmihvw  il. 
ThiU  tut  bxpmtJnj  *■«■  fcj  Brett  ft  K«t, 
Ynt  are  Ibt  Mutt  ftM  (uiti  lo  iiil>dy  wrouwi 
Ymi  IMi  pewMvo  hf  WM  1  mEIirf  UnwA.    _    , 
OloatfcibftD,  'I  w  aiAlcH  d.  hw  diewn  Ha  waa, 
BM  iiiiin  i/AliaAm  aul  Anhjieiii^" 


'I 


Sacflr.  VILJ 


UCHB^PJOHBI  DUTDinC. 


7$ 


_j  I  md  tm^mt^nvmA  taahow,  ^hat,  altlimigh 
<wfts  infintKiMto  ia-  tdioplaiff  the  mora  o«r- 
Eboi  o£oiirreiligiMi»  yet  coAsiaoied  ceUtivaly;, 
k  was  a  ivtaoMte  .and  lawlabla  oonvictioB  wfaioh 
lad  lain  fiom  the  maaat  ol  actpticiam  to  become  a 
c^tholie  of 'the  oonuiamoQ  of  Rene.*  It  would  be 
▼aio  to  mummf  dbat  ia  hia  carlr  career  be  -waa 
five  tem  tha^folHaa  and  Tieaaaf  a  diaaolute  pesiod ; 
hmt  Ihe  ahaHBca  of  every  iMMiiive  chaise,  and  the 
■iiriMwi  of  jiaaa»oii8%e«aanra»  may  ba  admUted  to 
pt996t  that  ho  pamaak  ia  tbem  more  fimn  caoaral 
axauDiile  than  iadinaiion,  aad  with  a  medeiiate, 
rwihar  Ihan  vaaaciaQa  or«B<fiatiBKiiiahmg  appetite. 
ItMaialM«bDkted,lhathaaacnfioedto  theMial 
or  iilManm  iin  of  tha  a^e,  m  hia  writiaigaf  and  that 
h*  Jvaaai  hiaiaateaiioa  the  lioentiooa  ahd  gay  ao* 
Gia«yariA.adiii^  haauHgM.  But^aahaiwiMtea- 
tanuHFof  ana  if^  kainrhim  well  that,  hoarener 
Waaa  ma  ooaBadiefc  the  laaqwr  of  the  aiwior  waa 
modaat/t  hia  wriaiwaBy  waa  like  tha  Ibceed  impu- 
t  daaoaim  a  baritfid  bma  :  aadRocheater  haaaoaord- 

,  hira,  that  hia  tioentiaMBaeae  waa 
raadnatrve.  BrjpdanhadttBlerta- 
enoaah  to  the  taate  of  hia  agp^  to 
aaoae  of  wit,'*  aa  it  ia  temiad  by 
Tt  whoae  name  haa  become  m- 
withii;  but  it  aaia  aadtwaidiy 
iip*B  Ua  natoilA  modaaty.  and  in  gpsneml  aoimda 
inpatliBaat,  m  weH  ma  diagaatiiig.  The  clumay 
pfciaaiiidiw  4>f  ibBmat,  in  paaaing  cenaura  on  the 
inuaarrili^af  tfaaataBe,  after  the  Baatoradon,  terma 
**  Dryden,  the  ganAaat  maatar  of  draflaatic  poeay,  a 
— atarafimaniahati  aad  of  inqmricy  of  ail  aorta.^ 
Thm  LMiiiwiun  aaUad^Guth  the  aainatad  defence  of 
€bainatt%  £«Qad  f  ■liwiawiie,  ««  autfaor'a  nabla 
'-^—^^AU  who  kn«w  hfan,*'  aaid  Lanadonvne. 

wa0  not  hia  coaaacter.    He  waa  to 

toimmodaaty,  that  modeaty  intao 

peat  sAmiia  waa  hia  faiiiBg;  he  hurt  hia  nrtaaa 

oyit,  ha  aoaqilained  of  it,  and  never  coold  over* 

Qama  k.   Ha  wm,"  adda  he,  ''aateemed,  ooarted, 

aad  adaawMJ,  by  «II  the  Beat  men  of  tha  wge  in 

wU^  be  hvisd,  who  wond  eertainly  not  have  la- 

'  aalo  Aiandnip  a  monater,  abaadoned  to  all 

:  .aioa  aad^wnmirity.    Hia  wiitinga  will  do  im- 

hoDoar  to  hia  name  and  eoontry,  and  hia 

t  iaat  aa  loag;  if  I  may  jiave  leave  to  aay  it,  aa 

*iaB^a«Biaaeaa,  enppoang  4hem  to  baaqaaliy 

itmahairhind/'f 

Hie  Biahop'a  youngeet  aon,  Thomaa  Bumot,  in 

Rplying  to  LtprdXanadowne,  explained  hia  father's 

Bit  exmaaaione  aa  limited  to  Dryden'e  playik  and 

,  bj  doing  ao,  that  there  waa  no  fomidaCion 

far  fiiiBg  tida  arosa  and  dnbioua  charge  upon  hie 

'wle  inaiwl  lAaraaler. 

Shydan'a  eondnet  aa  a  fother.  hoaband,  and  maa* 
.of  a  tfuniiy,  aeeana  to  km  been  afieetionate, 
'  ao  far  aa  iaa  cinnmiatancea  admitted, 
aad  booavolant    The  whole  tenor  of  hia 
baara  wimeea  to  hie  paternal  feel- 
even  ¥rhen  he  waa  obliged  to  have  re- 
ao  Vaoaan'a-iaraiedlate  asaiatance  to  pay  for 
liiiiHfii  iia  aeat  them,  hia  afieetion  vented  it- 
m  thai  ini^uier.    As  a  husband,  if  Lady  Eliza- 
k'apamwantiaa  of  temper  precluded  the  idea  of 
actachment,  he  ia  Aot  upbraided  with  ne- 
ar inlMeKtv  byanvof  nis  thousand  assailants. 
la  laiidloFnt,  Mr.  Malone  has  informed  us,  on  the 
^^-Hy  oi  Liady  Drvden,  that  '*  hie  little  estate  at 
ley  ia  at  this  day  occupied  by  one  Harriots, 
on  of  the  tenant  who  held  it  in  Drydeo's 
and  he  xelatea,  that  his  jyprandfather  was  used 
_a  great  pleaaure  in  talkma  of  our  poet.    He 
he  aaid,  the  easiest  and  kindest  landlord  in  the 


of  the  Gmtlnnaii'f  Maiwine,  in  1T4(, 

of  Um  M  a  pmmimI  aoquatntaoce :  "  Po»- 

tnisUkienM  to  that  great  man :  thoogh  fbraed 

_     WAS  the  niUd««t  cNatme  breatlnnr,  and  the 

Ihe  FQwif  and  deaerviaf.    Tlioiifh  hia  ooniedioa 

ftB  at  daulM  eniandre,  yot  *twas  owinf  to  a  ihbe 

He  «••,  hi  ooMpaaj,  the  aodoalett  nan  that  ever 


Lfttsto  the  author  of  "  Rcfiectiooe  Historical  and  Politieal," 
VouVIH. 


woiU,  and  iiamr  caiaad  the  .mat  danog  the  wkal» 
timjihe  posaasaed  the  aaCata." 

soma  ciicumatanoea,  however,  amry  seem  to  da* 
grade  so  amiable  a  private  ao  aohfime  a  poaiiaal 
character.    The  license  of  hia  comedy,  aa  we  nava 
seen,  had  far  it  only  theapokgy  of  umvanal  aaam/- 
pie,  and  muat  be  iameoted,  thongh  not  axcaaed. 
Let  us,  howevei,  wanemhar,  that  if  in  the  hey«day 
of  the  merry  monaaeh'a  reign,  Oiydan  ventured  .to- 
maintain,  that,  the  prime  end  of  poetty  being  plea- 
sure, the  muses oaght  naa  to  ba  fettand  by  theohaina^ 
of  atBct  deoeaam;  yet  in  hia  mere  advnndad  and 
aober  mood,  he  evmosd  sincere  repentance  for  faia^ 
traspaaa,  by  patient  and  unrasiating  submiaaiott  t» 
the  coane  and  rigoimia  ohaatiseinant  of  CoUiar.  It 
it  ia  alloflad,  that,  in  thefiiry  of  hia  loyal  aalire,  ha 
waa  not  alwaya  ao)icttoaa  ooBeainingifia  joatioe,  let 
oa  make  allowaaae  for  the  prmadic^  ^  party,  aad 
conaidar  at  what  advantage,  aver  the  lapaaof  aaosa 
than  a  century,  and  throu«di  tha  medittm  of  impac- 
(ial history,  we  now  view  ^araotcra,  wboc vereon* 
ly  known  to  ihair  eontoaaporanaa  aa  aealons  parti«*  • 
sane  of  an  ouiDsite  anddataaied  foation.    Tha  man- 
deration  of  uryden'a  rapriaal%  when  provoked  hr- 
the  groaseel  cammny  aim  paraonal  iaaalt.  ouij^  a^ 
ao  to  plead  ki  hia  focvour.    Of  iha  hnndremi  who*- 
thuaaasaifted.  not  only  hia  literary,  bnt  hia  maml  re* 
pataiaon,  ha  haa  diatinguiabed 'Settle  ajid  Shadartil- 
alone  by  an  elaborate  miort    Thoaa  who  look  into 
Mr.  Luttrers  collections,  will  at  once  see  the  extent 
of  Dryden's  soffenmee,  and  the  limited  degree  of 
hia  retaliation. 

The  eKtmme  flattery  of  Dryden*a  dedications  have  *  ^ 
been  objected  to  him,  aa  a  malt  of  Im  opposEto  de^ 
scimtion ;  and  perinpa  qo  writer  haa  aauaJled  him  ' 
in  the  profiiaiiA  and  elegance  of  his  adalatian.  *^Of' 
this  kmd  of  meanneas,^'  aaira  Johnson,  '*  he  aeKor 
seems  to  decline  tha  practice,  ar-Iament  the  neeesai'- 
ty.    He  coaaidera  the  great  as  entitled  to  enoamiaa* 
tic  homage,  aad  bringa  praiae  rather  aa  a  tribnto* 
than  a  gift ;  more  dehi^itod  with  the  fertility  of  hia  • 
invention,  than  naortiMd  by  theproatitatbaof  hia 
kidgaacot."    It  may  be  noticed,  in  palliation  of  tbia 
heavy  charge,  that  the  form  of  addraaa  to  auperigra 
moat  be  judged  of  by  the  mannera  of  the  timea-; 
and  that  the  adulation  contained  in  dedicationa  waa 
than  as  much  a  matter  of  course,  as  the  words  of 
submissive  style  which  still  precede  the  sobacrip-  ' 
tion  of  an  ordinary  letter.    It  is  probable,  that  Dry- 
den  considered  his  panegyrics  as  merely  conformipg 
with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  rendering  unto  Cas- 
aar  the  things  which  were  Ofleaar'ai  attended  with  no 
more  degradation  than  the  payment  of  any  other 
tribute  to  the  forjna  of  politeness  aad  uaage  of  tha 
world. 

Of  Dryden's  general  habits  of  Kfe  we  can  foim  a 
distinct  idei^  from  the  evidence  aasembled  by  mr. 
Kalone.  Hia  mornings  were  spent  in  study ;  ha 
dined  with  his  family,  probably  about  two  o'elook. 
After  dinner  he  went  usually  to  WilFs  CofTee-house, 
the  famous  rendezvous  of  the  wits  of  the  tim% 
where  he  had  hia  eatahhshed  chair  by  the  ehimney 
in  winter,  and  near  the  balcony  in  aammer,  whonee 
he  pronounced,  ^x  eaihedra,  his  opinion  upon  new 
pubhcatioiu^  and,  in  general,  upon  all  mattera  of 
dubious  criticism.H  Latterly,  all  who  had  occaaioa 
to  ridicule  or  attack  hira^  represent  him  as  prending 
in  this  little  senate.1  Hia  opinions,  however,  wera 
not  maintained  with  dogmatism ;  and  we  have  an 
instance,  in  a  pleasing  anecdote  told  b/  Dr.  Lock- 
ier,ir  that  Dryden  readily  listened  to  criticism,  pro- 

R  See  w(A.  XI.  p.  8S.  Note.  Vol.  XVm.  pu  SM.  From  the  Man 
in  the  paaaa««  laat  qaoted.  it  aeema  that  the  ofiginal  aisnof  wni*! 
Coff^-houae  had  been  a  cot».  It  waa  ohanfed,  however,  to  a 
rote,  in  Drrden'a  tiine.  Thfa  wiU'  ooflve-iwaM  waa  aitnated  at 
the  end  of  Bow-atroet,  on  t)ie  north  aide  of  R»»rH  atreot.  and 
fhequented  by  all  who  made  any  pretence  to Ji^tratiue,  or  cittician. 
Their  companv,  it  would  teem,  waa  attended  with  more  booour 
than  profit :  for  Dennia  deacribea  Williani  Erwin.  or  Urwin,  who 
kept  the  house,  aa  taking  ri>fuge  in-  Whitefriare,  then  a  irfaoe  of 
asylum,  to  eacape  the  elutchca  of  hia  crcditon.  "  For  anee  tha 
law,"  aart  the  critic. "  thought  it  just  to  put  Will  out  of  itapR>teo> 
tion,  Will  thinight  it  but  prudent  to  put  himself  out  of  ita  poww.** 

«  See  Appendix,  rol  XVIII     Vol  XI.  p.  62. 

ft  The  Dean  of  Poterboruugh— "  I  was,"  gays  he,  "  about  aeireo- 
teen,  when  I  firat  came  to  town ;  an  odd-lookinv  boy,  with  ahort 

»a  i-i..  «d  U-.  «.t,.r  .wkw«ta«.  *&d. «. -«,. 
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Tided  ii  was  just,  from  wliatever  unexpected  and 
undisnified  quarter  it  happened  to  come.  In  g^i- 
ralf'noweYer,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  few  ventured 
to  dispute  hra  opinion,  or  place  themselves  in  the 
gap  between  fahn  and  the  object  of  liis  ceiisuf e.  He 
was  most  £al8ely  accused  of  carrying  hterary  jeal- 
ousy to  such  a  length,  as  fcioniously  to  encourage 
Creech  to  venture  on  a  translation  of  Horace,  that 
he  might  lose  the  character  he  bad  gained  by  aver- 
sion of  Lucretius.  But  this  is  positively  contradict- 
ed, upon  the  authority  of  Southeme.* 

We  hiLve  so  often  stopped  in  our  narrative  of  Dry- 
den's  life,  to  notice  the  respecubitity  of  his  general 
society,  that  Uttfe  need  here  be  said  on  the  subject. 
A  contemporary  authority,  the  reference  to  which  I 
have  mislaid,  says,  that  Drydon  was  shy  and  silent 
in  society,  till  a  moderate  aurculauon  or  the  bottle 
had  removed  his  natural  reserve,  and  that  he  Ire- 
^oently  justified  this  degree  of  conviviality  by  say- 
mgi  "  there  was  no  deceit  in  a  brimmer."  But,  at* 
though  no  enemy  to  conviviality,  Dryden  is  pro- 
nounced by  Pope  to  have  been  regular  m  his  hours, 
in  comparison  with  Addison,  who,  otherwise,  lived 
ihfi  same  coffee-house  course  of  )He.  He  has  him- 
self told  us,  that  he  was  "saturnine  and  reserved, 
and  not  one  of  those  who  endeavour  to  entertam 
company  by  UveJy  sallies  of  merriment  and  wit;" 
and  an  adversary  has  put  into  his  mouth  this  couplet : 

"  Nor  wine  nor  Iove«otfld  ever  tee  me  gay  < 
To  writinff  bnd,  I  sjdow  not  wbat  to  attv." 

Drydtn'B  Satire  to  hta  Mum, 

But  the  admission  of  the  author,  and  the  censure 
of  the  satirist,  must  be  received  with  aome  limita- 
ti«n.  Dryden  wis  thirty  years  old  before  he  was 
fireed  from  the  fetters  of  puriunism;  and  if  the 
habits  of  lively  expression  in  society  are  not  acquired 
before  that  age,  tbey  are  seldom^  gained  afterwaid. 
But  this  applies  only  to  the  deficiency  of  repartee, 
u  the  sharp  encounter  of  wit  which  was  fashion- 
able at  the  court  of  Charles,  and  cannot  be  under- 
stood to  exclude  Dryden' s  possessing  the  more  solid 
qualities  of  agreeable  conversation,  arising  from  a 
memory  profoundly  stocked  with  knowledge,  and  a 
fancy  wmch  supplied  modes  of  illustration  faster 
than  the  author  could  use  ihem.t    Some  few  say- 

Mdx*  out  of  the  country  with  one :  however,  in  vpite  of  my  hu\ 
nilnen  and  appearance,  I  used  now  and  then  to  tlirust  myself  into 
Will'a,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  m^g  the  most  celobnitcd  wita  of 
that  time,  who  uaed  to  reaort  thither.  The  sefond  time  that  ever 
I  was  there.  Mr.  Dryden  was  speaking  of  his  own  things,  as  he 
iraqnently  did,  esfiecially  of  such  as  had  been  lately  published. 
'  If  any  thing  ofmine  is  good,'  says  he,  "lis  ray  Mae-Fleeknoe : 
and  I  Yolne  myself  the  more  on  it,  beoiuise  it  is  the  first  piece  or 
ridiottle  written  in  heroics. '  Lockier  overhearing  this,  plucked  up 
his  spirit  so  fkr.  as  to  say,  in  a  voice  just  loud  enough  to  be  bearo. 
mt  Mac-Fleeknoe  was  a  very  fine  poem,  hat  that  lie  had  not 
imagined  it  to  be  the  first  that  ever  was  wrote  that  way.  On  this 
Dnrden  ttimed  short  upon  him,  as  surprised  at  his  interposing ; 


Taasonfs  Seechia  Rapita ;  wbich  he  had  read,  and  knew  Dry' 
den  had  bonowed  seme  strokes  from  each.  '  'T  is  true.'  says 
Dr^n ;— '  I  had  forgot  thero.'  A  little  aller^  Dnden  wont  out, 
and  in  going  spoke  Co  Lockier  agnin,  and  desireffbim  to  cotno  tu 
him  the  next  day.  Lockier  was  highly  delighted  witli  thn  in\ita' 
Uoo,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  "^ 
KJUJOVU,  voL  L  p.  181. 

•  **1  have  oft«n  heard,"  says  Mr.  George  Riiwel,  "  thut  Mr. 
Divdenj  dissatisfied  and  envious  at  the  rermtation  Creech  obtain- 
ed, hy  his  trandation  /jf  Lucrctios.  purposely  advised  liim  to  atMte^ 
take  Hocaoe,  to  wliv  Ji  he  knew  ium  uni^ual.  that  he  might  by  bis 
ill  performance  lose  the  fame  he  bad  acauired.  Mr.  Soutberne, 
author  of  Oroonoko/  set  me  rigiit  as  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Drj- 
den  in  diis  ailaii ;  affirming,  that,  liejng  one  evening  ai  Mr.  Dry* 
den's  lodgings,  in  company  A'itb  Mr.  Crtx'ch,  and  some  ottier  in- 
genious nier.(  Mr.  Creech  U>id  the  company  of  Ins  design  to  trans- 
late Horace;  fiom  which  Mr.  Drvden,  wiih  many  nrfrunients. 
dissuaded  him,  as  an  attempt/vhicn  his  geruus  was  not  adapted 
to,  and  which  would  risk  hoi  losing  the  good  opinion  the  world 
hflid  of  him»  by  his  successful  translation  of  Lucretius.  I  thought 
it  proper  to  acquaint  yon  witli  this  circumstance,  since  it  rescues 
the  fame  of  one  of  our  greatest  poets  ttom  tho  imputation  of-envy 
and  malevolence."  See  also,  upon  this  subject,  a  note  on  page 
900  of  vol.  VIIL  Yet  Jacob  Tonson  told  6))ence,  "  that  Dryden 
Wflukl  compliment  Crowne  when  a  play  of  liis  failed,  but  was 
cold  to  him  if  he  met  with  suoceas.  He  used  sometimes  to  say, 
that  Crowne  had  some  genius :  but  Uien  he  always  added,  that 
his  father  and  Crowne>  mother  wore  very  well  acquainted."— 
Maixinb.  vol.  1  r..ooo. 

f  His  conversation  is  thus  characterized  by  a  contemporary 


ingStof  Dryden  have  been,  however^  pitoeifudt 
which,  if  not  witty^  are  at  least  jocose.  He  is  mai 
to  nave  been  the  original  author  of  the  repartee  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  in  bowling,,  offered 
to  lay ''  his  soul  to  a  turnip,"  or  something  still  more 
vile.  "Give  me  the  odds,"  said  Dirden,  "and I 
take  the  bet."  When  his  wife  wished  to  be  a  book, 
that  she  might  enjoy  more  of  his  company,  *^Be  an 
almanack  then,  my  dear,"  said  the  poet,  "  that  I 
may  change  you  once  a*yeait"  Another  time,  a 
friend  expressing  his  astonishment  that  even  D'vr*' 
fey  could  write  such  stuff  as  a  play  they  had  jnst 
witnessed.  "Ah,  sir/'  replied  Dryden,  "You  do 
not  know  my  friend  Tom  so  well  as  I  do :  FU  an- 
swer for  him,  he  can  write  worse  yet."  rfone  of 
these  anecdotes  intimate  great  brillianey  of  ^epa^ 
tee;  but  that  Dryden,  possessed  of  ouch  a. fund  of 
imagination,  and  acquired'  leamimi,  should  b^  dnU 
in  conversation,  is  impossible.  lie  is  known  fre- 
quently to  have  regaled  his  friends,  by  commttnio»> 
ting  to  them  a  part  of  his  labours :  but  his  poetiy 
sunered  by  his  recitation.  He  read  his  prodnctions 
very  ill  ;t  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  mc^dest  reswe  of 
his  tempel^  whicn  presented  his  showing  an  anima^ 
tion  in  which  he  feared  his  audience  mkht  not 
participate.  Tlie  same  circumstance  may  nave  le* 
pressed  the  liveliness  of  his  oonvwoation.  I  know 
not,  however,  whether  we  are,  with  1&»  B[ak>ne^  to 
impute  to  dimdenoe  his  general  habit  of  oonsultiiig 
his  literary  friends  upon  his  poent^  before  ihaf 
became  pubhc,  since  it  might  as  wsu  aiise  from  » 
wish  to  annoipate  and  sonen  cn^ama,^ 

Of  Dryden' s  learning,  his  works  fiwm  the  best 
proofl    He  had  read  PolvbinS'  before  he  was  ten 
years  of  age;f  and  was  aonbtlsss  weft  acanainteA 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.   But  from 
these  studies  he  could  descend  to  read  lomaaoeni 
and  the  present  editor  records  with  pride^  that  I>iy^ 
den  was  a  decided  admirer  of  oki  baOadoi  and  popo^ 
lar  tales.1l     His  researches  sometimes  extended 
into  the  vain  province  of  judicial  astiology,  in  whidL , 
he  was  a  firm  believer :  and  thero  is  season  to  think 
that  he  also  credited  dtvinatk>n  by  dreams.    In  the^ 
country,  he  delighted  in  the  pastime  of  fishing,  and- . 
used,  says  Mr.  Malone,  to  spend  soase  time  with  - 
Mr.  Jones  of  Ramsden,  in  Wiltshire.   D'Uifey  was 
sometimes  of  this  i^artv:  but  Dryden  appeals  to-  ^ 
have  undervalued  his  skul  in  fishing,,  as  mnoh  «• 
his  attempts  at  poetry.    Hence  Fonton«.itt  his  epintlo 
to  Mr.  Lambaixi : 

"  By  long  experience,  D^Urfb^  may  no  doabt 

Enmaie  a  gudgeon,  or  aometnnes  n  tnmt ; 

Yet  Dryden  once  exclaim'd,  in  partial  sfiitet  , 

'  Rojuh  ."—because  the  man  aitempta  to  write.*' 

I  may  conclude  this  notice  of  Dryd^'s  habno  ' 
which  1  have  been  enabled  to  give  chiefly  by  tkft 
researches  of  Mr.  Malono,  with  two  notice*  of  n  < 
minute  nature.    Dryden  was  a  great  taker  ef  Bnuf^^  I 
which  he  prepared  himself.    Moreover,  ud  a  preptt-  ' 
ration  to  a  course  of  study,  he  usually  took  xxied»» 
cine,  and  observed  a  cooling  diet.**^ 

Dryden's  houB&  which  he  appears  to  have  resided 
in  from  the  pcrioa  of  his  marnage  till  hie  death. 


them  }  and  thus  far  1  osree  with  yon,  that  the  campany  crf*u 
author  of  '  Absalom  anu  A£hito(thel*  is  more  vahrable,  Uioui 
not  so  talkative,  than  that  of  \i»  modam  him  of 


**  O,  sir,  there 's  a  medium  in  all  things.    BBence  and  chat  aie 
dialant  enough,  to  hav<  a  rnnvenicnt  disooune  come  between 


what  lie  Ksys  is  like  wbat  he  i^-riiest  vuch  to  the  poipooe^  «iMt 
Aill  ofmignO'  sen<io ;  and  if  the  tuwn  were  for  any  thing  desira.-  i 
ble,  it  v.xTo  for  the  c<ui  versa  tion  of  him,  and  one  or  two  mora  or^ 
the  same  character.  "^T/ie  Himumr*  and  Omversmtion  o^jg^i 
Totfm  fxpoeed,  in  two  Oiaiogttea^  l«M,  ii.  73. 

t  "  Wlicn  Dryden,  our  fimt  great  master  of  verse  and  h&rmoins 
brought  hU  lAay  of  *  Amphitryon '  to  the  stage,  I  heard  hun   sive 
it  his  Unit  rmdmg  lo  the  actors  ;  in  which,  tnocigh  it  is  tiu^  1^ ' 
delivere<l  the  plaia  sense  of  every  period,  yet  the  whole  wt 
rdd,  su  tiat  and  unotlecting  a  monner,  that  1  am  afmidof 
ing  belicvi'd,  wliori  I  affirm  iV*—Cilber'9  Apology,  4to. 

n  See*  rw'ge  95 


in  so 


iVol.  XVUI.  p.  81. 

tr  "1  find,"  says  Gildon,  **  flfr.  Bayes,  the  yooftger.  fRowe  1 
has  tii'o  qualities,  like  Mr.  Ba/cs,  the  elder ;  his  aoniiratioia  ol 
some  odd  books,  as  '  Reynard  the  Fox,'  and  the  old  bttifa^ds  oi 
'  Jane8faore.'"fto^l{«maf2»  on  Mr.  JLow&9  Pteyt.  "RevnauS 
the  FVn,*'  is  also  mentioned  in  "The  Town  and  Country  llfcvus«w** 
as  a  fhvomite  book  of  Dryden's.  And  Addison,  in  the  8SOa  mnni 
lier  of  the  Spectator,  inlbrms  ua,  that  I>onet  and  Drrden  <S» 
lighted  in  perusing  the  collection  of  old  ballads  which  iKa  lattS 
possessed  \ 

*♦  Vol.  xvnL  p,  no. 
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UFE  OP  lOHN  imrDEN. 


"o 


ia  Gemrd-fltseot.  the  fifth  on  the  left  h«nd  cdliiag 
from  Little  Neivport-street*  The  beek  -windows 
yooked  upon  the  gardens  of  Leieester-Houaei  oi 
which  circumsUnce  our  poet  availed  bimself  to  pay 
B  handsome  compliment  to  the  nohle  owner.f  His 
ezcursioae  to  the  country  seem  to  have  been  fre- 
quent; perhaps  the  more  so,  as  Lady  Elizabeth 
ilwavs  remained  in  town.  In  his  latter  days,  the 
frieDoship  of  his  relations,  John  Driden  of  Cnester- 
BODj  and  Mrs.  Steward  of  Cotterstock,  rendered 
their  houses  agreeable  places  of  abode  to  the  aged 
poet  Thev  appear  also  to  have  had  a  kind  sobci- 
tode  about  bis  fittle  comforts,  of  value  infinitely  be- 
yond the  contributions  which  they  made  towards 
tiding  them.  And  thus  concludes  all  that  we  have 
learned  of  the  private  life  of  D^den. 

Hie  &te  of  Dryden's  family  must  neoeasatily 
iDteisst  the  admirers  of  English  literature.  It  con- 
MMed  of  his  wifie,  I»ady  Elizabeth  Dryden,  and  three 
•PDSiJoho.  Charles,  and  Erasmus-Henry.  Upon 
tae  poeif  t  death,  it  mav  he  believed,  they  lelt  them- 
trives  slenderly  provided  ibr»  since  all  his  efforts, 
while  alive,  vtefe  necessary  to  secure  them  from 
the  gripe  of  pennnr.  Tet  their  situation  was  not 
veiy  QMCresHng.  John  and  Erasmus-Henry  were 
abroad;  and  Mch  had  an  office  at  Rome,  by  which 
he  was  able  to  npport  himselfl  Charles  nad  for 
tome  ome  been  entirely  dependent  on  his  father, 
and  admims<ewd  to  his  elfects.  as  he  died  without 
t  ifilL  The  liberality  of  the  Ducheas  of  Ormond, 
tnd  of  Mden  of  Cheaterton,  had  been  lately  receiv- 
ed, and  probably  was  not  expended.  There  was, 
Mdsi^  the  peers  little  patrunonial  estate,  and  a 
nuD  prmrty  in  Wiltshira  which  the  Earl  of  Berk- 
dare  tecned  upon  Lady  Elizabeth  at  her  marriage, 
and  which  yisided  S02.  or  $01.  annually.  There  was 
ihoefore  an  hicome  of  about  1002.  a  year,  to  main- 
tn  the  poet't  widow  and  children  i  enough  in  those 
times  to  soyiport  them  in  decent  frugality. 

Lady  Smbeth  Dryden's  temper  had  long  dis- 
Hvbed  her  husband's  domestic  nappiness.  ^^His 
iveetirea,"  says  Mr.  Malone^  '*  against  the  married 
duBt  en  frequent  and  bitter,  and  were  continued  to 
Ihakcest  period  of  his  hfe;'*  and  he  adds,  from 
I  Kepcctable  authority,  that  the  family  of  the 
had  no  intimacy  with  nis  lady,  confining  their 
emee  to  mere  visits  of  ceremony.  A  similar 
_._ji]OD  seems  to  have  taken  place  between  her 
'•nd  her  own  relations,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  per* 
Sps,  being  excepted ;  torjlier  brother,  the  Honour- 
Ms  Edward  Howard,  talks  of  Dryden's  being 
[  m  a  translation  of  Virgil,  as  a  thing  he  had 
_  merely  by  common  report.*  Her  wayward 
ition  was.  however,  the  effect  of  a  disordered 
wiii^f  shortly  after  Dryden'a  death, 
into  absolute  insanity,  in  which  state 

_.i  until  her  death  in  summer  1714,  pro- 

hUy,  says  Mr.  Malone,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
tfherliSe. 

den's  thne  sons,  says  the  inscription  bv  Mrs. 
wereingenions  and  accomplished  gentlemen. 
I,  the  ddest.  and  favourite  son  of  the  poet, 
m  at  Charlton,  Wiltshire,  in  1666.    He  re- 
a  classical  education  under  Dr.  Busby,  his 
B  preceptor,  and  was  chosen  King's  Scholar 
I88D.    Beitig  elected  to  Trinity  Collejge  in  Cam- 
he  was  admitted  a  member  m  1683.    It 
have  been  difficult  for  the  son  of  Drvden  to 
from  attempting  poetry ;  but  though  Chortes 
jd  the  fate  of  Icarus,  he  was  very,  very  far 
emulating  his  fathers  soaring  flight     Mr. 
je  has  frimished  a  list  of  his  compositions  in 
J  and  English.B    About  16W,  he  went  to  Italy, 
throQgh  the  interest  of  Cardinal  Howard,  to 


also  tbo  lUbcftnal. 


<  are.  1.  Lcdn  retwot,  prefixed  to  Lord  RoBcommon'i 
TmnilaTed  Verse.    9.  Latin  verses  on  the  I)*»ath  of 
,  prfilfaiied  in  the  Cambridge  eolIecUon  of  EI<^iefl  on 
jqp    1  A  poem  in  the  tiune  lanfniace.  upon  Lord  Ar* 
Gamdeos,  iNd>liahed  in  the  Necand  Miacellanr.    4.  A 
—a  of  the  aewnth  Satire  of  Jnrenal,  mentioned  in  the 
S  An  Eagliah  poem,  on  the  HapptnoiiR  of  a  Retired  lA^ 
ir  long,  printed  br  Mr<  Makme,  to  whioh  Gfaarlea  Dry- 


I  whom  he  wts  related  by  the  mother's  side,  he  be- 
came chamberlain  of  the  household ;  not,  as  Co- 
rinna  protends,  "to  that  remarkably Jln$  gentl^tnan^ 
Pope  Clement  XI.*'  but  to  Pope  Innocent  XXL 
His  way  to  this  preferment  was  smoothed  by  a 
pedigree  drawn  up  in  Latin  by  hie  father,  of  the 
lamiiies  of  Dryden  and  Howard,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  deposited  in  the  Vatican.  Dryden,  whose 
turn  for  iudtcial  astrology  we  have  noticed,  had 
calculated  the  nativity  of  his  son  Charles ;  and  it 
would  seem,  that  a  part  of  nis  predictions  were  for- 
tuitoujBly  fulnlled.  Charles,  however,  having  suffered, 
while  at  Rome,  by  a  fall,  and  his  health,  m  conse- 
quenoiL  being  much  injtued,  his  father  prognosti- 
cated he  would  becin  to  recover  in  the  month  of 
September^  1097.  The  issue  did  no  greet  credit  to 
the  predietion ;  for  young  Diyden  returned  to  Ra- 
glaoid  in  1698  in  the  same  mdiiieient  state  of  health, 
as  is  obvious  from  the  anxioufl  solieitode  widi 
which  his  father  always  mentions  Chailes  in  fan 
correspondence.  Upon  the  poet's  death,  Charles, 
we  have  seen,  administered  to  his  dfeets  on  10th 
June,  1700,  Lsidy  Elisabeth,  his  mother,  renomioing 
the  succession.  In  the  next  year,  Granville  con- 
ferred on  him'  the  profits  arising  from  the  authors 
nu^t  of  an  alteration  of  Shakespeare's  "Merchant 
ofvenioe:"  and  hie  liberaUty  to  the  son  of  one 
great  bard,  may  be  admitted  to  balance  his  pre- 
sumption, in  manufacmriiw  a  new  drama  out  of 
the  labours  of  another.!  Upon  the  HOth  August, 
1704,  Charles  Dryden  was  drowned,  in  an  attempt 
to  swim  across  the  Thamea.  at  Datchet,  near  Wind- 
sor. I  have  degnded  into  the  appendix,  the  roman- 
tic narrative  of  Corinna,  concerning  his  father's 
prediction,  aheady  mentioned.  It  contains,  like  her 
account  of  the  funeral  of  the  poet,  much  positive 
falsehood,  and  gross  improbabihty,  with  some  slight  * 
scantling  of  foundation  in  &et. 

John  Dryden,  the  poet's  second  son,  was  bora  in 
1667,  or  1668,  was  admitted  a  king's  sdiolarin  West* 
minster  in  1688,  and  elected  to  09;fi>rd  in  1685. 
Here  he  became  a  private  pupil  of  the  celebraled 
Obadiah  Walker,  master  of  university  College^  a 

goman  Catholic.  It  seems  probably  that  young 
lyden  became  a  convert  to  that  faith  before  his 
father.  His  religion  making  it  impossible  for  him 
to  succeed  in  England,  he  followed  his  brother 
Charles  to  Rome,  where  he  officiated  as  his  deputy 
in  the  Pope's  household.  John  Dryden  transTateoi 
the  fourteenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  pubUshed  in  hia 
father's  version,  and  wrote  a  comedy  entitled,  "  The 
Husband  his  own  Cuckold,"  acted  m  Lincoln's* 
Inn-Fields  in  1696 :  Dryden,  the  father,  furnishing 
a  prologue,  and  Congieve  an  epilogue.  In  1700-1, 
he  made  a  tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  hit 
journal  was  published  in  1706.  It  seems  odd,  that  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  journal  he  never  mentions 
his  father's  oam&  nor  makes  the  least  allusion  to 
his  very  recent  death.  John  Dryden,  the  younger, 
died  at  Home  soon  after  this  excursion. 

Erasmus-Hcnrv,  Dryden's  third  son,  was  born 
2d  May,  1669,  ana  educated  in  the  Charter-House, 
to  which  he  was  nominated  by  Charles  II.,  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophei."ir 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  university  ] 
probably  his  religion  was  the  obstacle.     Like  his 

f  The  piologiie  wa«  iipoken  by  the  rhoats  of  Qhakonpeare  and 
Diyde^  ;  from  which  Mr.  Maloae  lelecta  the  followinf  eorioui 
quotation  :— "  Atr.  Bevil  Hicgons,  the  writor  of  it.  ventured  to 
make  the  rcpreicntative  of  our  groat  dramatjo  poet  apeak  theaa 
Ifaiee ! 

"  tiMM  scene*  in  their  roufh  native  dnMa  wore  mine ; 
Jhtt  note,  Improved,  foifH  nobler  Ivutre  shinr; 
The  first  rude  nketchee  Shakeepearp's  pencil  drew, 
But  all  the  thining  nuuter-atroket  are  new. 
Thii  play,  ye  critics,  shall  your  fury  stand, 
Adorned  and  rescued  by  a  laultJess  hand." 

Tb  which  our  author  replies, 

"  I  loDf  endeavnur'd  to  support  the  sta«e. 

With  ihe  faint  copies  of  thy  nobler  raffp, 

Rut  toil'd  in  vain  for  an  unffeocrous  ag(>. 

ThcT  starved  me  linnff ;  nay,  denied  mc  fkme, 

Ana  scarce,  now  dead,  do  justice  to  my  name. 

Would  you  rc-uont  ?  Bo  to  my  ashes  kind ; 

Indulge  <the  pledges  I  have  left  behind."       MalOIOL 

V  Pafe  4S,  and  vol  IX.  p.  Mi. 
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teockvBi  he  w«Bt  tocRome  $  and  «»  k^b  M»  Mher 
and  motMr  raquMt  Jus  i»»rer8.  we  aie  to  «qpf>oae 
faowsB  oriflmallyxleeti&edm  thechufeh.  But  he 
became  a  eaptain  in  the  Fope'a  miaida,  and  remain- 
ed at  Rone  till  John  Dryden,  nia  elder  brothA''8 
death,  iiter  this  event,  he  aeema  to  have  returned 
to  Bngland,  attd  in  1708  aaooeaded  to  the  title  of  Bar- 
onet, aa  lepieeentative  of  Sir  Braanuia  Dhden,  the 
author'a  grandfiuher.  But  the  estate  of  Ganona- 
lAahby,  whieh  ehould  have  ^aocompanied  and  eup- 
Mrted  the  title,  had  bean  devised  by  Sir  Robert 
Doden,  thepoet'a  firat cooaiot  to £dward. Dryden, 
the  ddaat  eon  of  £«raamtt&  the  younger  broUier  of 
the  poet.  Thna,  if  the  antnor  had  li^d  a  few  years 
ioneer,  his  pecnniary  emhanasements  wo«ld  nave 
been  embittered  fey  his  aueceading  to  the  bonoinv 
«f  this  fhmily,  witnoat  Any  means  of  sostaining  the 
aok  they  save  him.  With  this  -Bd ward  Driven, 
fir  Erasmu8*Henfy  eaems  «o  have  i^^sided  m^til  his 
Jsath,  which  took  plaoe  at  the  fasAily  mansu»n  of 
Canons-Ashby  in  t7i0.  Edward  acted  as  a  mana- 
igaiofhi»cousui'»aiGuiiB;  and  Mr.  Maloneseesrea- 
mm  to  think,  fixMB  their  mode  of  aeeountiag,,  that 
8^£iasnnis-Henry  had,  like  his  mother,  been  visited 
with  mental  dsramvamant  befove  his  deaths  and  had 
jMsigned  into  Edward's  hsnds  the  whole  manage- 
nMnt  of  his  concerns.  Thus  ended  the  poet's  fkmi- 
«r.  none  of  his  sons  survivins  him  above  ten  /ears. 
The  estate  of  Oanons-Ashby  ooeame  again  united  to 
tho  title,  in  the  peraon  of  JohnDryd^,  the  surviving 
hpother^* 

SECTION  YIII. 

Tbe  Bm»  c£  pndea'i  fleDuiaOoii  at  hia  daatbf  wdmitavm^ 
Tke  fener&i  cMmc^  <nm  nund— Bw  meiit  bm  «  PramUiitT- 
A»  t  Lytioal  Poet— A«  a  &ttiti«e— Ai  a  NarrativQ  Poet— JUa 
14iik)eo|riiieal.aMhMiM«Oai£«Mffioet-*A«  a  Tfmnttalor-Aa  a 
ProM  Author— Ai  a  Ciitio, 

1r'  Drydeip  reeeiyed  but  a  slender  share  of  the  gjtfts 
of  fortune,  it  was  amply  made  up  to  him  in  reputa- 
tion. Even  while  a  poet  militant  upon  earth,  ne  re- 
oeived  no  ormnarv  portion  of  that  applause,  yrhich  is 
Coo  often  reserved  for  fhe  "duil  cold  car  of  deathl" 
Seconibated,  it  is  true,  but  he  conquered;  aud,  in 
d^qpite  of.  fhetion^  civil  and  religious,  of  penury,  a^d 
ike  contempt  whw^  follows  it,  of  degrading  patron- 
ace,  and  rejected  solicitation,  Irom  1666  to  the  vear 
or  his  death,  the  dame  of  Dryden  was  nrst.in  fijig- 
Uih  litmture.  Nor  was  his  fame  limited  to  Bntain. 
Or  theFrench  literati  although  Boileau,t  with  un- 
w6nhy  ttSeetation,  when  he  heard  of  the  honours 
paid  to  the  poet's  remains,  pretendedtfporancaeven 
of  his  name,  yet  Hapin,  the  famous  cnttc,  learned  the 
EndJi^h  ianjniage  on  purpose  to  read  toe  works  of 
Dryden.t  Sk  John  Bbadwell,  the  son  of  our  su- 
thoPs  ancient  adversary,  bore  an  honourable  and 
manly  testimony  to  the  general  regret  among  the 
men  of  letters  at  Paris  for  the  death  of  Pryden. 

"The  men  of  letters  here  lament  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Dryden  very  much.  The  honours  paid  to  him  have 
done  our  countrymen  no  small  service;  for,  next  to 
having  so  considerable, a  man  of  our  own  growth, 
'tis  a  reputation  to  have  known  how  to  value,  him; 
as  patrons  very  often  pass  for  wits,  by  esteeming 
those  that  are  so."  And  from  another  authority 
we  learn,  that  the  engraved  copies  of  Dryden' s  por- 
trait were  bought  up  with  avidity  on  the  Continent.ii 

But  in  England  the  loss  of  Dryden  was  as  a  na- 
iional  deprivation.  It  is  seldom  the  extent  of  such 
a  loss  is  understood,  till  it  has  taken  place ;  as  the 
size  of  an  object  is  best  estimated»  when  we  see  the 
space  void  which  it  has  long  occupied.  The  men 
of  Uteramre,  starting  as  it  were  from  a  dream,  be- 
gan to  heap  eommemorations,  panegyrics,  and  ele- 

*  Mr.  Malooc  uiyt.  *'  JSdvaid  Dryden,  the  fUstt  mni  of  the 
latt  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  left  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Allen,  win 
died  in  London  in  17«i,  five  sons ;  the  Tovngett  of  whom,  BenI, 
was  fadier  of  the  pretcnt  Lady  Drmen.  Sir  John,  Uie  eldest, 
survived  all  his  brothen,  saa  died  wiuwut  iiBue,  at  Coaoos-Asb- 
by.  March  M.  mo." 

*  Life  and  wocks  of  Arthur  Maynu-snnc,  1716,  pw  17. 

I  So  says  Charles  Blount,  in  the  deftcation  to  tfaa  ReUgio 
liaicL    HeiicontMklictedbyTomBwwiL 

D  in  a  jppeia  paUishcd  on  Dryden's  death,  by  B^ome.  written, 
as  Mr  tcImm  nrjer.tnrcs,  by  Captain  Qifabon,  ton  of  the  v^vu- 


if^Vaai 


gief :  the  ,great  mere-^M  vm^  astontishi^  jKt 
own  neglect  of  siLch  an  object  of  ^unty,  m  i 
same  omission  had  never  been  j^ractised  b^oce  { . . 
expressed  as  -much  compunction,  as  it  were  D41 
to  occur  again.    The  poets  were  not  silent ;  ' 
their  strains  only  evinced  their  woefol  degene. 
from  him  whom  they  mourned.  ;Henry  Playftjii, 
publisher  of  musicL  collected  tht^r  ff$iiBi9i)8  mt( 
compilation,  entitled,  "  Lucms  Bntaoma,  or ' 
Tears  of  the  British  Muses,  for  the  death  of  A 
•  Dryden ;"  which  he  published  about  tw:o  montps . 
ter  Dryden's  death.f    Nine  ladies  assuming  ^ 
the  character  of  a  iMiuse,  axid  clubbing  afrmeti^ 
or  elegy,  produced  "The  Nine  Muses;"  «f  H! 
very  rare  (and  very  .wordjess)  cojlecjion,  t 
given  a  short  account  in  the  Afipeiwtx ;  wlievai 
reader  wfll  also  !fiAd  an  ode  on  me  same.isoJbiJ£c^ 
Oldys,  which  may  serve  for  ampie.w^ci)pen[af  K 
poetical  lamjentations  over  pryden. 

The  more  costly,  though  ea^iAlbr  yf^9^i 
honour  of  a  monutnent,  was  projected  by  Jlout 
and  loud  were  the  aQcljunations  of  the  ppet^  o 
generous  forgiveness  of  past  discor^wiih  P 
and  the  munificence  of  this  miiverjMU  patroj 
Montague  never  accojnplisheq  hisjwnpoae,  ir.Jta 
riously  entertained  it.    Pelham,  p^k^Of  sffiw 
tie,  announced  the  same  mtentionj^receiyQdii 

Ean^yric  of  Congreve  for  havmg  ooae  no, 
aving  thus  pocketed  tbo  appk%use«  proeeed. 
further  than  Montague, had  done.   At  length: 
in  some  lines  which  were  rather  an  epitaj^  oa 
den,  who  .lay  in  the  viciDky,.than  on  Kowe» 
whose  toipb  theywsre  to  be  pJac/ed^T^iu*^! 
den's  origin^ patron,  Sheffield,  focmerixB^tl  ot 
grave,  and  now  Duke  of.Bjick4ngham«  to  ocect 
the  grave  of  his  friend  the  jpregent  4m?|)le 
ment  whidk  distinguinies  it  :l%ieiQscnptioci 
comprised  in  the  Xollowing  words:— •T  J>i 
Nahts  l$2SL    Mortuw  1 . Maii .  1 700.  Jbonrus 
Ji^  Dux  BuGkifighatntfinBia^tuUt  1720.** 

I  In  **  The  Pottbor,'*  Ar  Tneftda/,  May  t,  ITOO,  i;|a|^bttl'iHJll 

"  tlie  death  of  the  %Doqi  Jobn  Diydni, 
thttr  two  late  >tvf9S0i,  Kjm  Ctorki, 
Second,  betnc  a  gu^iact  eapaMe  of  emploj 
sevow  penons  of  quafity,  and  cfthers.  Lb.u,b 
toSeimeDtt  whjab  is  dtiigaed  to  be  Id  Chanocf  b  '<aM«, 
ttOMter- Abher :  this  is  to  dMup  th»  itnUr«M«»fasttv 
(7nivei«ities.  and  otben,  who  Mve  a  jnpeciiwthe  a 
the  deooated.  and  are  hiebnablo  to  mth  penotm^eef , 
what  oopiesUiey  pleaee,  as  JE^piframs,  Ae.  to  Heny  Pis 
bis  ahop  at  the  TMnpIe  Chutte,  in  neet^tnet^  aiKL-tbas 

and  in  me  sune  metMfl,  dnwlwt  tansy ege  tfiey  ibaB 
is  usual  in  the  composus^s  whioi  arepnnted  ooaoieBni 
at  the  two  f^nivennliee  aibneaid."  . 

Tfaie  advertiieneat,  <wltb  mf$m  9»m^tkmJr 
a  oNSth  in  the  Mme  paper. 

II  "  1^ KdiiM.  Ra^eJotUi «^^ 
AaoMUBiM  plaoe  by  uryosa'a  awml /sm-j 
Beneath  a  rode  and  nameless  ttooe  ha  liai 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  inqniriQff 
•  Diace  to  thy  Mttm  riauJe,  and  ttmam  Nat  1 
Blest  HI  tbyjenhM,  Id  tfcy  love  toP^tbUot  1 
One  gmtefliT  woouua.to  thr  lame  jnnina, 
Wha  a  whole  fhsnlrlais  land  to  mffdeniM.'* 

*•  The  eiiitaph  at  fint  intended  by  Pope  fbr  thte 


"TfaiiBhiaeldiaiitf ;  tfaiaaoMddiMlbelBaf 
Waa  DnFden  oiBoet-'4ha  left,  who  don  Mt  kBDw  ?** 

AttflriiaiT  hid  fifaue  wiltten  to  ban  on  tfaie  enlneea,  in  i 
"  What  laaid  to  yov  in  nine,  about  the  mownanL  y^mm  tMiH 
only  to  quJaken,  not  to.alanta  you.  Itiaaotwoithigqnr  wH 
know  what  I  meant  by  it ;  hut  when  Isee  roo.  you  uuuL  x1 
you  nay  be  at^the  Dean^  towards  tie  end  ^tOMmr,  bm  m 
timeTthink  of  setilint  there  for  t&ewutw.  .^HiatdoFVK^ 
of  some  nlcb  short  uitodptton  at  this  aUm^  whkahi  BMifEJ 
few  words,  say  ^  that  u  to  be  a«id  of  Dryden,  aod  y«t  qip| 
more  than  he  deterrei  t 

"jOHAlffm  DRTMIIO, 

cm  POSSIfl  AMOLICAMA 

VDf  8t7AV  AO  VBKBRBS  JOBBBr} 

^        R  81  auA  m  pom'BBim  itrosBitim  lavihk, 

BaTAOKPC  DEBirUIU. 
BONOmS  SROO  p.  KtO. 


"To  ahew  you  that  1  am  a*  mnchbievneetin 

^tt  yomaelf.  lomethina  I  wiU  sond  you  of  thin  Jnnd   . 
your  doMgn  hous,  offixina  Dryden's  name  oaw  polowr. 


hutto  tboift,  mav  not  linet  ihe  weta  be  «nved  jimt  uq^i 

•«  llAi  Sheffield  raised,  to  Orydea'a  aahee  jwt  t 
Here  iized  his  name,  and  there  Mi  lauMira  kmm 
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latbeschool  of  nfimojBd  Badviipoetry,  of  wUch 
ilflBD ittQA berttocBOWiedgteaiui the foander,  there 
in  arose  Peebles  not  nnwilling  to  be  considered 
Itf  fhe  riTttls-of  their  master.  Addison  had  his  par- 
fians,  who  were  desmrae  to  hold  him  up  in  this 
nnt  of  Tieir;  and  he  himself  ia  said  to  have  taken 
Btsure,  witb  the  assistance  of  Steele,  to  depreciate 
Myden,  whose  fame  was  defended  by  Pope  and 
Mgreve.  No  serious  invasion  of  Dryden's  pre- 
MoDenoecan  be  said,  however,  to  have  taken  place. 
A  Pope  himself;'  refimng  upon  that  stnictiure  of 
infieaiion  which  ov  author  had  first  introduced/ 
md  att^sding  with  sedidous  difigence  to  improve 
Wntf  paslase  to  the  highest  pitch  of  point  and  har- 
■MT,  ezlwited  a  new  style  of  composition^  and 
Mmed  at  least  to  share  with  Dryden  the  sovereignty 
tf  Pivnatsos.  I  will  not  attempt  to  concentrate 
•hat  Johnson  has  said  upon  this  interesting  com- 
HKxson  • 
"In  aoqfBred  knowledge^  the  superiority  must  be 
red  to  Drfden,  whose  education  was  more 
laade,  and  who,  before  be  became  an  author. 


fS\ 


aSowed  more  tpne  for  smdy,  vrith  better 

^of  information.  Hts  mind  has  a  larger  range, 

IM  boeoHeeta  Ms  images  and  illastrationa  from  a 
■Me  extenshre  drcumJerence  of  science^  Dtyden 
Wm  imne  of  man  in  fais  geneml  nature,  and  Pope 
'hi*  \ottl  mamieia.  The  notions  of  Dryden  were 
id  "by  comiiiehetiaiYe  speculation,  and  those  of 
by  niMits  attention.  There  is  more  dignity 
!  kaowMgfiof  Dryden,  and  mote  certainty  in 

•  not  the  8ote  nraise  off  either ;  fOT  both 

iaein  prose  5  but  Pope  did  not  borrow 

tnm  Ids  predecessor.    The  style  of  Dry- 

n  and  varied,  that  of  Pope  ia  cautious 

Dryden  obeys  the  motions  of  his  own 

oMstnuns  his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of 

_  _  L   Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and 

Bspek  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle. 

l^itpiyeisn  natoral  field,  rising  into  inequali- 

■Bd  dmnifled  by  the  varied  exuberance  of 

tti  t«BetfttiiOti ;  P<Hye's  is  a  vehret  lawn,  sha- 

Ihe  fteythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

"    *»,  tbat  power  which  constitutes  apoetx 

\  without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and 

IS  inert)  that  energy,  which  oollecta, 

kmpliAe«^  and  animates ;  the  superiority 

some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden. 

ffvbeinSBtred,  that  of  this  poetical  vigour 

OBlytBttle,  because  Dryden  had  more; 

nother  writer,  since  Milton,  must  9ve  place 

'^aii  «ven  of  Dryden  it  must  be  saicL  that 

'iter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better 

/spmormances  were  always  hasty, 

by  softtoeztemal  occasion,  or  extort- 

'»  neees^;  he  composed  without 

and  published  without  correction. 

cotud  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in 

IS  all  that  he  sot^t,  and  all  that 

B^btory  cantion  of  Pope  enabled  him 

his  sentiments,  to  multiply  his  images, 

ndsts  all  that  study  might  produce,  or 

It  supply.    If  the  flfghts  of  Dryden, 

higner,  Pope  continues  longer  on  the 

«r  Dryden^s  ffire  the  blaie  is  bnghtet;  of 
is  more  regular  and  constant.    Dry- 
asses  exnectatian.  and  Pope  never 
|>rydsn  is  read  wfthi^eaaent  aston- 
}e  with  perpetual  delight."* 

ith  century  advanced,  the  difiennoe 

styles  of  these  celebrated  authors  be- 


IS'  vTlgnv 


Hi 

I'didPbpe 


flfae  ftm  BCoM  in.maitila.migbt  vW^^h 


pniife  woidd  make 

"Or  thus: 
wben  aokaowlednd  medtt  niga« 

,  and  ecatme  «■!&." 

llldbDe  obMnrM,  it  nttuhrfhs  MiM  u 

j»  "UiM  BAiaiii/'  br  inltam 


name  vol  mors  maniiMt.  It  wis  tiMn  obvious,  that 
thoHOgh  Pope's  fehoi^  of  expression,  his  beaatifiil 
polish  of  sentimsnt,  and  the  oocasional  brilliancy 
of  his  wii.  were  not  essiiy  imitated,  yet  many  ao^ors, 
by  dint  of  a  good  ear,  and  a  fluent  exprassion,  learn- 
ed to  eosasnand  the  onaltssed  sweetness  of  his 
melody,  which,  like  a  favourite  tmie;^  which  has  de- 
scended to  hawkers  and  baUad-singers,  became 
palling  and  even  disgustiiig  as  it  became  contnton. 
The  admiiers  of  poetry  tien  revened  to  the  brave 
%egligenee  of  Dryden' s  venificationv  as,  to  use  John- 
son's similie,  the  eye,  facigmd  with  the  uniformity 
of  a  lawn,  seeks  variecv  in  the  uncuhivsted  glade  or 
swelling  mountain.  'Ths  piefirrence  for  which  Den- 
nis, asserting  the  cause  of  Dryden,  hsd  raved  and 
thundered  in  vaint  began,  by  degrees,  to  be  assiflned 
to  the  elder  bard ;  and  many  a  poet  sheltered  his 
harsh  verses  and  inequalities  under  anassertion  that 
he  belonged  to  the  sdioo)  of  Dryden^    Chorchill^ 

Who,  bora  t»  the  uiuvene.  nanow'd  hit  mind, 

Aad  to  perty  gvn  up  what  wet  meant  fbr  mankind,— 

Churchill  was  one  of  the  flmft  to  seek!  in  ihe  ''  lise- 
Flecknoe."  the  ^fAbsalon],"  and  the  ''Hind  and 
Panther,'^  anthority  for  bitter  and  personal  saroasm, 
couched  in  masoQUne^  thongh  irregular  veMiHoation, 
daflbed  nem  the  pen  without  revisioa,  and  admit- 
ting oceaaiottal  raoe  and  flSftpaRBssgssv  CO  aUbrdthe 
author  a  spring  to  comparative  elsvatieiB.  Bttt  inHi- 
ution  ^wm  appoaachss  to  earfisatum-;  and  the 
powers  of  Chsrohill  have  been  unsbfts  to*  protect  < 
him  from  the  oMivim  into  which  his  poems  ar» 
daily,  sinkinft  owing  to  the  eoheaieral  mterest  of 
political  aubjects,  aid  his  indolsnt  neghgeneo  of' 
aovere  study  sad  regnlaiity.  To  imitate  Dryden,  it 
were  well  to  study  nja  merits,  without  venturing'  to- 
adopt  the  negligeaoies  and  harshness,  which  tbs 
hurry  of  his  composition,  and  the  comparative  mde^ 
ness  of  his  age,  rendered  in  him  cKCusable.  At 
least,  those  who  venture  to  sink  as  low,  should  be^ 
confident  of  thapawerof  soaring  as  high  f  (m  serely 
it  is  a  fash  attempt  todifSi  ualessin  ono  consoleas 
of  alHuty  to  swim.' 

While  the  beaaties  of  Dryden  may  be  fSurly  point- 
ed ottt  asan  ohjeet  of  omuTatien,  it  is  the  lesspleas' 
ing,  but  not  leas  necsssary,  duty  of  bis  biographer 
and  editor,  to  notios  those  deAcienctes,  which  his- 
high  and  venerable  name  may  exeose^  but  cannot 
render  proper  objeets  of  applansa  or  imitation. 

So  much  oocaaoaal  onfcsasm  has  been  scattered 
in  various  places  through  theas  volames,  that,  while  ■ 
attempdng  the  constderatiott  of  one  or  two  of  his' 
distinguishing  aad  pre-eminent  compositions,  wbiefa 
have  been  intentiottaUy  reserved  to  ilhistrate  a  fyw 
pages  of  general  crilioism,  I  feei  myself  firee  from, 
the  difficult,  and  abnost  contradieiory  task^  of 
drawing  my  maxims  and  examplfts  fhim  ths  ex- 
tended course  of  his  litemiy  career.  My  present 
task  is  limited  to  deducing  his  poetic  character  firom' 
those  works  which  he  formed  os  his  last  and  mosir 
approved  model  The  general  tone  of  faiS' genius, 
however,  influenced  the  whole  course  of  his  tmblr- 
cations  $  and  upon  tbat,  however  moidifled  and 
varied  by  the  improvement  of  his  taste,  a  few  pre- 
liouoary  notices  m^  not  be-mispiaced. 

The  distinguishing  chsraoteristic  of  Dryden*s  ge- 
nius eeems  to  have  been,  thepower  of  reasoning,  and 
of  expressing  tha  tasalt  in  appropriate  languaM. 
This  may  seem  slender  p.taiset  yet  these  were  the 
talents  that  led  Bacon  into  the  recesses  of  phi- 
losophy, and  conducted  Newton  to  the  cabinet  of 
nature.  The  prose  works  of  Dryden  bear  repeated 
evidence  to  his  philosophical  powers.  His  philoso- 
phy was  not  iiideed  of  a  formed  and  syetemanc 
charaoter ;  for  he  is  often  contented  to  leave  the 
path  of  argument  which  must  have  conducted  him 
to  the  fountain  of  truth,  and  to  resort  with  indo- 
lence or  indifiereiK^  to  the  leakjf  dstems  which  hsd' 
been  hewn  out  by  former  critics.    Bat  where  his 

grids  or  his  taste  are  mterested,  he  shows  evi- 
endy,  diat  it  was  not  defioieney  in  the  power  of 
systematisinA  but  want  of  the  time  and  patienea 
neceesary  to  form  a  system,  which  occssioned  the 

discrepancy  that  we  often  notice  in  his  critical  ano 
•  7» 
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pbiloloffical  disqmsittons.    This  power  of  ratiociti  &> 
tiooj  01  investigating,  discoveriiig,  and  appreciating 
that  which  is  tcaliy  excellent/ if  accompanied  with 
the  neceesarv  command  of  fanciful  illustration,  and 
elegant  expression,  is  the  most  interesting  quality 
which  can  De  possessed  by  a  poet.  ^It  must  mdced 
have  a  share  in  the  composition  of  every  thing  that 
is  truly  estimable  in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  in  phi- 
losophy. Nothing  is  so  easily  attained  as  the  power 
of  presenting  the  extrinsic  Qualities  of  fine  palnting^ 
fine  music,  or  fine  poetry ;  the  beauty  of  colour  and 
outline,  the  combination  of  notes,  the  melody  of 
versificationi  may  be  imitated  by  artists  of  mediocri- 
ty i  ■  and  many  will  view,  hear,  or  peruse  their  per- 
formances, without  being  able  positiveiy  to  discover 
why  they  should  not,  since  composed  according  to 
all  the  rulest  afibrd  pleasure  equal  to  those  of  Ra- 
phael, Handel,  or  Dryden.  The  deficiency  liee  in  the 
vivifymg  spirit,  whi<m,  like  aicokol,  may  be  rednced 
to  tne  Bame  principle  in  all  the  fine  arts,  though  it 
assumes  such  varied  qualities  from  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  exerted  or  combined.    Of  this  power  of 
mtellect,  Prydeo  ^eeras  to  have  possessed  almost 
an  exuberant  share,  combined^  as  usual,  with  the 
faculty  of  correcting  his  own  conceptions, by  observ- 
ing human  nature  the  practical  and  experimental 
philoeophy  as  well  of  poetry  as  of  ethics  or  physics. 
The  early  habits  of  Dryden's  education  and  poeti- 
itX  studies  save  his  researches  somewhat  too  much 
of  a  metaphysical  character ;  and  it  was  a  conse- 
quence of  his  mental  acutenessi  that  his  dramatic 
personagsa  often  philosophised  or  reasoned,  when 
they  ought  only  to  have  felt.    The  more  lofty,  the 
fiercer,  the  more  ambitioas  feeUngs,  seem  also  to 
have  been  hia  favourite  studies.    Perhaps,  the  ana- 
lytical mode  in  which  he  exercised  his  studies  of  hu- 
man life,  tended  to  confine  his  observation  to  the 
more  eneraetie  foelings  of  pride,  anger,  ambition, 
and  other  high-toned  paseionfl.    He  that  mixes  in 
public  life,  must  see  enongh  of  these  stormy  con- 
vidsions ;  but  the  finer  and  more  imperoeptible  oper- 
ations of  Jove,  in  its  sentimental  modifications, 
if  the  heart  of  the  author  does  not  supply  an  exam- 
ple from  its  own  feelings,  cannot  easily  be  studied 
at  ^e  expense  of  others.    Dryden' s  bosom,  it  must 
be  owned,^  seems  to  have  anorded  him  no  such 
means  of  information  $  the  license  of  his  age,  and 
perhaps  the  advanced  period  at  which  he  commen- 
ced his  literary  career,   had  probably  armed  him 
against  this  more  exalted  strain  of  passion.    The 
love  of  the  senses  he  has  in  man>[  places  expressed 
in  as  forcible  and  dignified  colouring  as  the  subject 
could  admit}  but  of  a  mere  moral  and  sentimental 
paeeion  he  seems  to  hare  had  little  idea,  since  he  fre- 
quently substitutes  in  its  place  the  absurd,  unnatural, 
and  fictitious  refinements  of  romance.  In  short,  his 
love  is  always  in  indecorous  nakedness,  or  sheathed 
in  the  stiff  panoply  of  chivalry.    The  most  pathetic 
verses  which  Dryden  has  composed,  afe  unques- 
t^nably  contained  in  the  epistle  to  Congreve,  'where 
fie  recommends  his  laurels,  in  such  moving  terms. 
to  the  care  of  hia  surviving  friend.  The  quarrel  and 
reconciliation  of  Sebastian  and  Dorax,  is  also  full  of 
,  the  noblest  emotk>n.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  in- 
terest is  excited  by  means  of  masculine  and  exalted 
passion,  not  of  those  which  arise  from  the  mere  deli- 
cate sensibilities  of  our  nattue ;  and,  to  use  a  Scot- 
tish phrase,  "bearded  men*'  weep  at  them,  rather 
than  Horace's  audience  of  youths  and  maidens. 

But  if  Dryden  fails  in  expressing  the  milder  and 
more  tender  passions,  not  only  did  the  stronger 
feelings  of  the  heart,  in  all  its  dark  or  violent  worK- 
ings,  out  the  face  of  natural  objects,  and  their  opera- 
tioA  upon  the  human  mind,  pass  promptly  in  re- 
view at  his  command.  External  pictures,  and  their 
corresponding  influence  on  the  spectator,  are  equally 
ready  at  his  summons;  and  though  his  poetry, 
from  the  nature  of  bis  subjects,  is  in  general  rather 
ethic  and  didactic,  than  narrative,  yet  no  sooner 
does  he  adopt  the  latter  style  of  composition,  than 
his  figures  and  his  landscapes  are  presented  to  the 
mind  with  the  same  vivacity  as  the  flow  of  his  rea- 
soning, or  the  acute  metaphysical  discrimination  of 
characters. 


Still  the  powers  of  observation  and  of  deduction 
not  the  only  qualities  essential  to  the  poetical  char- 
acter. The  philosopher  may  indeed  prosecute  Lifl 
experimental  researches  into  the  arcana  of  natur% 
and  announce  them  to  the  public  through  the  medi- 
um of  a  friendly  redacieur,  as  the  legislator  of  Israel 
obtained  permission  to  speak  to  the  people  by  tbtt 
voice  of  Aaron  ;  but  the  poet  has  no  such  privilege  ; 
nay,  his  doom  is  so  far  cai^ricious,  that,  though  ha 
may  be  possessed  of  the  primary  quality  of  poetical 
conception  to  the  highest  possible  extent,  it  lb  bul 
like  a  lute  without  its  strings,  unless  he  has  th€ 
subordinate,  though  equally  essential,  power  of  ex- 
pressing what  he  feels  and  conceives,  in  appropri- 
ate ana  harmonious  language.  With  this  powes 
Dryden' s  poetrv  was  gifted,  in  a  degree,  surpassing 
in  modulated  harmony  that  of  all  who  hau  prece- 
ded him,  and  inferior  to  none  that  has  since  -writtea 
English  verse.  He  first  showed  that  the  Kn^lieh 
language  was  capable  of  uniting  smoothness  andl 
strength.  The  hobbling  verses  of  his  prodecessora 
were  abandoned  even  by  the  lowest  versifiers ;  and 
by  the  force  of  his  precept  and  example,  the  meaa- 
est  lampooners  of  thcyear  seventeen  hundred  vrrota 
smoother  lines  than  Donne  and  Cowley,  the  chiet 
poets  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
What  was  said  of  Rome  adorned  by  Augustus,  has 
been,  by  Johnson,  applied  to  English  poetry  im- 

firoved  by  pryden  :  that  he  found  it  of  briclE,  ami 
eft  it  of  marble,    'rhis  reformation  was  not  merely^ 
the  efi^ect  of  an  excellent  ear,  and  a  superlative  coia- 
mand  of  gratifying  it  by  eoundingiasguage ;  it  was, 
we  have  seen,  the  effect  of  close,  accurate^  and  con- 
tinued study  of  the  power  of  the  EngUan  tongue. 
Upon  what  principles  he  adopted  andcontinuea  his 
system  of  versification,  he  long  meditated  to  oom-. 
municate  in  his  projected  prosody  of  English  poetry.- 
The  work,  however,  might  have  been  more  curious 
than  useful,  as  there  would  have  been  sozue  danger 
of  its  diverting  the  attention,  and  mieguidiDfir  uM 
efforts  of  poetical  adventurers ;  for  as  it  ia  iDor» 
easy  to  be  masons  than  architects,  we  may  de-, 
precate  an  art  which  might  teach  the   world  tok 
value  those  who  can  build  rfavrnes,  without  attend- 
ing to  the  more  essential  qualities  of  poetry.   StricCt 
attention  might  no  doubt  discover  the  principle  o^ 
Dryden' s  versification;  but  it  seema  no  more  mnon 
tial  to  the  analyzing  his  poetry,  than  the  pdnciplas. 
of  mathematics  to  understanding  music,  aithoo^.' 
the  art  necessarily  depends  on  them. ,  The  SKteacf 
in  which  Dryden  reformed  our  poetry,  is  most  nad  '■• 
Uy  proved  by  an  appeal  to  the  ear;  and  0r.  Jomk-i 
son  has  forcibly  stated,  that  *'he  knew  how  to 
choose  the  flowing  and  the  sonorous  words  $    «• 
vary  the  pauses  ana  adjust  the  accents :  to  divert  " 
the  cadence,  and  yet  preserve  the  smootnneas  of 
metre."    To  varv  the  English  hexameter,  he  est^^ 
lished  tke  use  of  the  triplet  and  Alexandrine.  Though 
ridiculed  by  Swift,  who  vainly  thought  he  had  ez-> 
ploded  them  for  ever,  their  force  is  sUU  acknowV-; 
edged  in  classical  poetry. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  which  Dryden  ^a» 
casionally  practised,  the  drama  was  that  whaiMi 
until  the  last  six  years  of  hi9  lifc«  he  chiefly  reS^ 
on  for  support.  His  style  of  tragedy,  we  hare  aeei^ 
varied  with  his  improving  taste,  peihapa,  with  tbm 
change  of  manners.  Although  the  heroic  drams^ 
as  we  have  described  it  at  length  in  the  preoedian 
pages,  presented  the  strongest  temptation  to  tl|a 
exercise  of  argumen  ta  tive  poetry  in  eounding 


Dryden  was  at  length  contented  to  abandon  it  fini 
the  more  pure  ana  chaste  style  of  tragedy,  vrhieS 
professes  rather  the  representation  of  human  be- 
ings, than  the  creation  of  ideal  perfecdon,  or  fantaa  - 
tic  and  anomalous  characters.  The  beat  of  Dry 
den's  performances  in  this  latter  style,  are  aumes 
tionably  "Don  Sebastian."  and  "All  for  Lo^^** 
Of  these^  the  former  is  in  the  poet's  very  best  msi||i 
ner :  exhibiting  dramatic  persons,  consnon^  of  avSi 
bold  and  impetuous  characters  as  he  delighted  ta 
draw,  well  contrast^,  forcibly  maiked,  and  en- 
gaged in  an  interesting  sucoeasion  of  events.  T^c 
many  tempers,  the  aeene  between  Sebastian  »y<! 
Dorax,  already  noticed,  must  appear  one  of  ttu 
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iDMt  moTiiis  chat  eror  adorned  the  Bhtush  stage. 
Of  "All  for  LovcL**  we  may;  aay,  that  it  is  success- 
ful in  a  softer  style  of  paintin/s ;  and  that  so  far  as 
sweet  and  beautifhl  versification,  elegant  language, 
snd  occasioaal  tenderness,  can  malce  amenas  for 
Dryden's  deficiencies  in  describing  the  delicacies  of 
seotiinental  passion,  tiiey  are  to  be  found  in  abun- 
dance in  that  piece.  But  on  these,  and  on  the 
poet's  other  tragedies,  we  have  enlarged  in  our  pre- 
liminary notices  prefixed  to  each  piccc.^ 

Dryden's  comedies,  besides  being  stained  with  the 
Ikeose  of  the  age,  (a  license  which  he  seems  to  nse 
18  much  from  necessity  as  choice,)  have,  generally 
ipeaking,  a  certain  heaviness  of  character.  There 
are  many  flashes  of  wit ;  but  the  author  has  beaten 
his  flint  hard  ere  he  strtick  them  out.  It  is  almost 
essential  to  the  success  of  a  jest,  that  it  should  at 
isast  «eem  to  be  extemporaneous.  If  we  espv  the 
joke  mt  a  distaaoe,  nay,  if  without  seeing  it  we  nave 
the  leaet  reason  to  sospect  we  are  travelling  to- 
wanU  one,  it  is  astonishmg  how  the  perverse  oosti- 
Btcy  of  oar  nature  deUghts  to  refuse  its  currency. 
WhoL  therefore,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Dryden  s 
eoiiMedkfl,  two  persons  remain  on  the  stage  for  no 
obvicNis  parpoee  bm  to  say  good  things,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  receive  but  httle  thanks  from  an  un- 
patefiil  aoitience.  The  incidents,  therefore,  and 
me  charactersL  ooght  to  be  comic ;  but  actual  jests, 
or  ban  maU^  snouJa  be  rarely  introduced,  and  then 
Hatnr^Ily,  easOjr^  without  an  appearance  of  premedl- 
talion,  and  beanng  a  strict  conformity  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  person  who  utters  them.  Cpmic  situa- 
lioB  Dryden  did  not  greatly  study  \  indeed  I  hardly 
neottect  an/  scene,  unless  the  closmg  one  of  "  The 
teaish  FnarJ'  which  indicates  any  ]>eculiar  felicity 
eiiaveBtion.  For  comic  character,  he  is  usually  con- 
laated  to  paint  a  generic  representative  of  a  certain 
eiaas  of  men  or  women  j  a  Father  Dominic,  for  ex- 
aable,  or  a  Kelantha,  with  all  the  attributes  of  their 
etlfiag  aad  manners,  strongly  and  divertingly  por- 
ttayeo,  \mt  without  any  individuality  of  character. 
h  IS  probaMo  that,  with  these  deficiencies,  he  felt 
tho  truth  of  his  own  acknowledgment,  and  that  he 
vaoiiroed  upon  composing  comedies  to  gratify  the 
HMO  of  the  age,  while  the  bent  of  his  genius  was 
ecfaerwise  directed. 

In  lyrical  poetry,  Dryden  must  be  allowed  to  have 
loequaL  "  Alexanders  Peast"  is  sufficient  to  show 
Mi  sQ^vemacy  in  that  brilliant  department.  In  this 
^~'ile  prodnction,  he  flung  from  him  all  the  trap- 
wiUi  whi(4i  his  contemporaries  had  embar- 
I  the  ode.  The  languai^  lofty  and  striking 
iri  the  ideas  are,  is  equally  simple  and  harmonious ; 
Hidioiit  for-fbtched  allusions,  or  epithets,  or  meta- 
ikaBB^the  story  is  told  as  intelligibly  as  if  it  had 
Ap^  m  the  most  humble  prose..  The  change  of 
W^  in  the  harp  of  Timotheus,  regulates  the  mea- 
and  the  melody,  and  the  language  of  every 
ta.  The  hearer,  while  he  Is  led  on  oy  the  suc- 
rve  changes,  ezoeriences  almost  the  reelings  of 
Macedomian  ana  hia  peers;  nor  is  the  splendid 
disgraced  by  one  word  or  line  unworthy  of  it, 
I  we  join  in  the  aevere  criticism  of  Dr.  John- 
,  xm  the  conclu£ng  stanzas.  It  is  true,  that  the 
of  St.  Cecflia  is  rather  abruptly  introduced  as 
efanion  to  the  account  of  the  feast  of  Alexan- 
'S  and  it  ia  also  true,  that  the  comparison, 


"  He  laiMd  a  raoi 
8)fe^«wan 


Itothetkr, 

doWDi" 


ite,  mnc8  the  fate  of  Timotheus  was  me- 

il,  and  that  of  Cecilia  literal.    But,  while 

to  such  criticism,  we  seek  for  blots  in  the 

D^dea'e  other  pindarica,  some,  as  the  cele- 

"*    Od9to  tbeMemory  of  Mrs.  Killigrew.'*  are 

with  the  leaven  of  Cowley  *,  others,  like  the 

""lodia  Augualalia*^  are  occasionally  flat  and 

AE  contain  paaaagee  of  brilliancy,  and,  all 

into  a  yersification,  melodious  amidst 

_iity.    We  listen  for  th^  completion  of 

stanxa,  as  for  the  explication  of  a  diffi- 

in  imunc;  and  wild  and  lost  as  the 

the  ear  IS  propcrtionally  gratified  by 


Tf 

the  unexpected  eaae  with  which  harmony  is  extract- 
ed from  disconl  and  confusion. 

The  satirical  powers  of  Dryden  were  of  the  hi^- 
est  order.  He  drawa  his  arrow  tp  the  head,  and 
dismisses  it  straight  upon  his  object  of  aim.  In  this 
walk  he  wrought  almost  as  great  a  reformation  aa 
upon  versification  in  general ;  as  will  plainly  appear, 
if  we  consider,  that  the  satire,  before  Dryden's  time, 
bore  the  same  reference  to  ^'Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel,"  which  an  ode  of  Cowley  bears  to  "Alexan- 
der's Feast."  Butler,  and  his  imitators,  had  adopt- 
ed a  metaphysical  satire,  as  the  poets  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century  had  created  a  metaphysical  vein 
of  serious  poetry.*  Both  re<iuired  a  store  of  learning 
to  supply  the  perpetual  expenditure  of  extraordinary 
and  mr-fetched  illustration ;  the  object  of  both  was 
to  combine  and  hunt  down  the  strangest  and  moat 
fanciful  analogies ;  and  both  held  the  attendonof 
tho  reader  peipetually  on  the  stretch,  to  keep  up 
with  the  meanmg  of  the  author.  There^can  be  no 
doubt,  that  this  metaphysical  vein  was  much  better 
fitted  for  the  burlesque  than  the  sublime.  Yet  tho 
perpetual  scintillation  of  Butler's  wit  is  too  dazzling 
to  be  delightful:  and  we  can  seldom  read  far  in 
"  Hudibrair'  without  feeling  more  fatigue  than  plea- 
sure. His  fancy  is  employed  with  the  profusion  of 
a  spendthrift,  by  whose  eternal  round  of  banqueting 
his  guests  are  at  length  rather  wearied  out  than  re- 
galed. Dryden  was  destined  to  correct  thia  among 
other  errors  of  his  axe ;  to  show  the  difference  be-  \ 
tween  burlesque  ana  aatire;  and  to  teach  his  suc- 
cessors in  that  species  of  assault,  rather  to  thrust 
than  to  flourish  with  their,  weapon.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  avoided  the  unvaried  and  unrelieved  style 
of  grotesque  description  and  combination,  which 
had  been  Jashionable  since  the  satires  of  Cleveland 
and  Buder.  To  render  the  objects  of  his  satire 
hateful  and  contemptible,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  preserve  the  lighter  shades  of  character,  if  not  for 
the  purpose  of  softening  the  portrait,  at  least  for 
that  of  preserving  the  likeness.  While  Dryden 
seized,  and  dwelt  upon,  and  aggravated,  all  the  evil 
features  of  hia  subiect,  he  carefully  retained  just  aa 
much  of  its  laudable  traits  as  preserved  bun  from 
the  charge  of  want  of  candour,  and  fixed  down  the 
resemblance  uiion  the  party.  And  thus,  instead  of 
unmeanmg  caricatures,  he  presents  portraits  whick 
cannot  be  mistaken,  however  unfavourable  ideas: 
they  may  convey  of  the  ori^nals.  The  character 
of  ShaftesbuxT,  both  as  Achitophel,  and  as  drawn 
in  "The  Medal."  bears  peculiar  witness  to  this, 
assertion.  While  other  court  poets  endeavoured  to. 
turn  the  obnoxious  statesman  into  ridicule,  on  ac- 
cotmt  of  his  personal  infirmities  and  extravagan-  / 
cies,  Dryden  boldly  confers  upon  him  all  the  praise 
fbr  talent  and  lor  genius  that  his  fHends  could  have  . 
claimed,  and  trusts  to  the  force  of  his  satirical  ex- 
pression for  working  up  even  these  admirable  attri- 
butes with  such  a  mixture  of  evil  propensities  and 
dangerous  qualities  that  the  whole  character  shall 
appear  dreadful  and  even  hateful,  but  not  contempt- 
ible. But  where  a  character  of  less  note,  a  Shad- 
well  or  a  Settle,  crossed  his  path,  the  satirist  did 
not  lay  himself  under  theee  restraints,  but  wrote  in 
the  language  of  bitter  irony  and  unmeasurable  con- 
tempt ;  even  then,  however,  we  are  less  called  on 
to  admire  the  wit  of  the  author,  than  the  force  and 
energy  of  his  poetical  phifippic.  These  are  the  ver- 
ses which  are  made  by  indignation,  and,  no  more 
than  theatrical  scenes  of  real  passion,  admit  of  re- 
fined and  protracted  turns  of  wit,  or  even  the  lighter 
sallies  of  humour.  These  last  ornaments  are  proper 
in  that  Horatian  satire,  which,  rather  ridicules  the 
follies  of  the  age,  than  stigmatizes  the  vices  of  indi- 
viduals; but  in  this  style  Dryden  has  niade  teiw 
essays.  He  entered  the  field  as  champion  of  a 
political  party,  or  as  defender  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion ;  diacrimmated  his  antagonists,  and  applied  the 
scourge  with  all  the  vehemence  of  Juvenal.  Aa  he 
has  hunself  said  of  that  satirist.  "  his  provocationa 
were  great,  and  he  has  revenged  them  tragically.'' 
This  IS  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as,  in  the  Essaf 
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those  nicer  and  matt  deUeate  toucM  of  satire^ 
which;  consist  in  fine  rtdllery.    But  wfattever  was 
the  opinion  of  his  cooler  moments,  the  poet's  prac- 
tice was  dictated  by  the  forions  oarty-spirit  of  the 
tunes,  and  the  no  less  keen  stimulative  of  personal 
reaentment.    It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  so 
much  enerey  of  thought,  and  so  much  force  of  ez- 
presaion^  should  have  been  wasted  in  anatomising 
such  cnminals  as  Shad  well  and  Settle;  yet  we 
cannot  acoount  the  amber  less  precious,  because 
they  are  ^ubs  and  flies  that  are  enclosed  within  it. 
JHie    Fables"  of  Diyden  are  the  best  exaiqyles 
01  his  talents  as  a  narrative  poet ;  those  powere  of 
composition,  description,  and  narration,  which  must 
have  been  called  into  exercise  by  the  Epic  Muse, 
had hisfate  allowed  him  to  enlist  among  her  vota- 
nes.    llie  "Knight*s  Tale^"  the  longest  and  most 
laboured  of  Chaucer  s  stories,  possesses  a  degree  of 
re^ahty  which  might  satisfy  the  most  severe  critic. 
It  18  true,  that  the  honour  ansing  from  thence  must 
be  assigned  to  the  more  ancient  bard,  who  had  him- 
flglf  drawn  his  subject  from  an  Italian  model ;  but 
the  high  and  decided  prefeience  which  Dryden  has 
given  to  this  story,  although  somewhat  censored 
fly  Txapp,  enables  us  to  judj^e  how  much  the  poet 
Aeld  an  accurate  combination  of  p«rts,  and  cohe^ 
fence  of  narrative,  eesentials  of  epic  poetiv.  ♦    That 


to  ,an  unprejudiced  readei^  a  story  which  exhai»ts 
in  Its  conclusion  all  the  mtereat  which  it  has  exd- 
tedm  lU  progress,  which,  when  Uniunated,  leaves 
no  question  to  be  asked,  no  personage  undisposed 
Cii;  and  no  ounosity  unaatisfied,  is,  abstractedly 
considered,  more  gratiQring  tiiBn  the  history  of  a 
few  weeks  of  a  ten  yeaw^  war*  oommencmg  long 
after,  the  siege,  had  begun,  aaod  ending  long  befora 
the  city  was  taiun.  Of  the  othertaleB,  it  can  hardly 
Do  said  that  their  teztme  is  more  ingenious  or 
closely  woven  than  that  of  ordinary  novels  or  fables: 
flutin  each.of  them  Dryden  has  displayed  the  sope- 
nority  of  hn  gemua,  in  adectii^  for  amplification 
and  ornament  those  pasmiges  most  susceptible  of 
pdeUcaldeswptiom  Tbsaeconnticrf the  procession 
of  the  Fairy  Chivolfxin  the  "Flower  and  the  Leaf ;" 
the  splendid  description  of  the  chsnmona  who  oame 
to  assist  at  the  tournament  in  the  "  Knight's  Tale ;" 
the  account  of  the  battle  itself; its  alternations  and 
ijJSHe,— if  they  cannot  be  called  improvements  on 
Chaucen  are  nevertheless  so  spirited  a  transfuelon 
or  his  Ideas  into. modem  verse,  as  almost  to  claim 
the  ment  of  oruginality.  Miany  passages  might  be 
anown  m  which  this  praise  may  be  earned  still 
liigher^  and  the  ment  of  invention  added  to  that  of 
imitauon.  Such  is  the  description  of  thecommence- 
ment  of  the  tournw,  which  is  aimost  entirelr  origi- 
nal, and  most  of  the  omeraents  in  the  translations 
from  Boccacio,  whose  prose-fictions  demanded  more 
additions  from,  the  poet  than  the  aiuberant  imagery 
of  Chaucer.  To  seloot  instances  would  be  endless  t 
twt  emy  reader  of  poetry  has  b^  heart  the  deecpp- 
ttonof  tohweniaaaleep,  nor  are  tbe  lines  in  "Theo- 
dbre  and  Honona,"t  which  describe  tha  anm>ach 
or  the  apparition,  and  its  eflects  npon  animated  and 
inammated  nature^  even  before  it  becomes  visible, 
leas  eminent  for  beauties  of  the  teirific  order : 

'*ynAe  liatcninff  to  the  murmoHag  leaves  be  •tood. 
Mora  than  a  mile  Immened  within  the  wood, 
At  once  the  wind.w»»iakl ;  tbe  whisperiiiff  Mdnd 
War  dumb ;  a  naug  earthquake  rocked  the  srouid ; 
With  deeper  brown  ttie  srove  waa  overtproadf 
A  sadden  horror  seised  Mr  siddr  head, 
And  his  ean  tingled,  and  Ms  emottr  flea. 

JjWtaJjWM jWoTS^^  teudenS^imf mm  ouod  nan 

zUfSS^'^  fwtriwiw  Mitm  tempore  trirt  iUhu  nuaimi 
iStfSXZS^St!^^***''^  ^^pfnfunu,  nee  ai  teoarUHmam 
mnowfiormiMn  tmetm:  Uh  judike  id  plerumgtie  optimum 

tale  orterrvr. 


Ncttrft  was  in  altfai  t 
~      M  tiii«Mt«i'd.  ' 


than  pleasant;  tiaiislaled 
U  T.»  LoQdob  urn. 


'astaxio  and,  Traversaxir  no  less  t*i 

1  out  of  Italian  into  Engliah  voBe,  br 


It  may  be  doubted,  howeVer,  whether  the 

city  of  Boccacio's  narrative  has  not  som 

suffered  by  the  additional  decorations  oi  Drydcto. 
The,  retort  of  Quiscard  to  TancredV  chargo  of  ia- 

Satitttde  is  more  sublime,  in  tbe  Italian  origjnal«t 
an  as  diluted  by  the  English  poet  into  &ve  hex- 
ameters. A  worse  fault  occurs  in  the  whole  colour- 
ing of  Sigismonda's  passion,  to  which  Dryden  iias 
S'ven  a  coarse  and  indelicate  character,  which  he 
d  not  derive  fi^om  Boccacio,  thougb  the  Italian  be 
apt  enough  to  sin  in  that  oarticular.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  plea  used  by  Palamon  in  his  prarer  to 
Venus,  is  more  nakedly  ez];)re6sed  by  Drydnn  than 
by  Chaucer.  Tbe  former,  indeed,  would  prDhaUy 
have  sheltered  himself  under  the  mantle  of  Luoro- 
tius;  but  he  should  have  recollected,  tnat  Palamon 
speaks  the  language  of  chivalry,  and  ought  noli  to 
use  an  expression  of  Lord  BLerl)ert«  to  have  spoKen 
like  a  paillard,  but  a  cavalier.  Indeed,  wo  bava 
before  noticed  it  as  the  moet  obvious  ana  most  de- 
^[rading  imperftotion  of  Dryden's  poetical  imafflnn* 
tion,  that  he  could  not  refine  that  passioo,  wm^ 
of  all  others,  is  susccptibleeither  of  the  purest  reft^4»> 
ment,  or  of  admitting  the  basest  alloy.  T 
Chaucer,  Qrvden's  tasK  was  mora  easy  Uian  _ 
Boccacio.  Barrenness  was  notr  the  fault  of  -^. 
Father  of  English  poetry;  and  anud  theprC)fMon 
of  images  which  he  presented,  his  imitator  oadMiJv 
the  task  of  rejecting  or  selectmg;  In  the  subtonn 
description  of  the  temple  of  nar%  painted  savmnA 
with  an  the  misfortunes  ascribed  to  the  inflikoiMa 
of  his  planet,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pomt  out  n 
single  idea,  which  is  not  found  in  the  old«r  MBtab 
But  Dryden  has  judiciously  omitted  or  soiteiied 
sometiegradingandsome  diagustingcireuinsianMit 
m  the  "cook  scalded  in  spite  of  his  long  tfidW'  die 
''swine  devouring  the  cradled  infant,'^  tha  piOK^ 
purse,"  and  other  circumstances  too  groteraoe  or 
ludicrous,  to  harmonize  with  the  drjdUhl  fproup 
around  them.  Some  points,  also,  of  subbmiftj; 
have  escaped  the  modern  poet«.  Such  is  the  atipR^ 
priate  and  picturesque  accompanimeatof  tlte^atntna 
of  Mars : 

"  A  wolf  stood  b«A»M  hBB  at  Ui  fteir' 
With«rennd;  and  of  a  man  baesa*'! 

In  the  dialogue,  or  argumentative  parts  of  th^ 
poem,  Dryden  nas  firequently  imprpved  on  nia  ont- 
ginal,  while  he  falls  something  snm  of  him  in^annr 
pie  description,  or  in  pathetic  efTecL  ThniSi  1m> 
quarrel  between  Arcite  and  Palamon  is  wroi^t  io 
with  greater  energy  by  Dryden  than  Chauoert  jmx^ 
ticularly  by  the  addition  of  the  following  iiaen^! 
describmg  the  enmity  of  the  eapdvea  against  eaak< 
Other:  ^ 

"Now  fUsnds  jio  mora,  nor  walkins  babd  it  Jnndk 
Bat  when  tbe^  met,  they  made  a  surlj  stand. 
And  flared  like  angry  liona  aatbay  paas*d, 
Attl  wMh*d  that  eveiy  look  mijhfc  be  tMr  fcut*' 

But  the  modem  must  yield  the  palm,  dospite  tli%^ 
beauty  of  his  versification,  to  the  descnption  oE. 
Emily  by  Chaucer;  and  may  he  justly  accused  oC^ 
loading  the  dying:  speech  of  Arcite  with  conceits  for. ! 
which  nis  original  ^ave  no  aothority.f 

When  the  story  is  or  a  light  and  ludicrous  kiadL  ' 
as  the  Fable  of  the  Cock  and  Fox.  a^d  the  Wlfie  or ' 
Bath's  Tale,  Dryden  displays  all  thefatimoroas 
pression  of  his  satirical  poetry,  without  its  pert  _, 
ality.  There  is  indeed  a  quaint  Ccrvantic  gravity; 
his  mode  of  expressing  himself  that  often  glai 
forth  and  enlivens  what  otherwise  would'  be 

f9im»di»n»9fim4QT^9»lmM.* 


I  '*Jmorim»t, 
•entfanent  loses  Itt  gk 
raising  plains,"  vnm ' 

I  An  emmem  of  a 


y.avid.lhe.*'  Mi^disiff  ^mfiaittki^  i 

tofllqftniei^ 


.^  Dryden  has  chosan  .,  „. . 

saniinr  nnd  (a  tj^er  devoumga  man) 

found  in  the  pakee  of  Tlptioo  Bultan. 

I  As  "  Near  bUss.  and  yefc  notblenod'*   Voi  Xt  a.  « 
tfab  raercileBS  quiUile.  p.  9SB,  where-  Ascile 
flames  he  endares  nnr  Emily : 

'^pfcoeb  a  foddfeSB.no  tune  le«ires>re«oaii  . 
Inio  bornt  the  tanplo  whore  she  val  adoced." 


mSA; 


a** 


tat  sr^wm  wTUNr 


WSCEiiLANBOVS  Pftoi^ti  WOKKB. 


[iiii:fnit^ 


.  ImAs  ifxn$  W(mM  ard'nof  oonfiaed  to  dieir  own 
ipMre  of  b«Sii^  but  gradually  extend  themselvea 
•t«r  eveiy  adjacent  proyince :  and  perhaps  we  may 
not  go  too  ior  m  believing,  that  he  who  has  felt  their 
impresnon,  though  only  in,  one  branch  of  faith,  be- 
comes fitted  to  describe  with  an  air  of  reality  and 
into'est,  not  only  kindred  subjectcL  but  superstitions 
ihogetner  opposite  to  his  own.  The  religion,  which 
£>Tyaen  finally  adopted,  lent  its  occasional  aid  to 
the  solemn  coburing  of  some  of  his  later  produc- 
tions, upon  which  subject  we  have  elsewhere  en- 
larged at  some  length.* 

l%e  occasional  poetry  of  Dryden  is  marked  strong- 
ly by  masculine  character.  The  epistles  vary  with 
the  subject ;  and  are  light,  humorous,  and  satirical, 
or  grave,  argumentative,  and  philosophical,  as  the 
easereqmrea..  In  his  ele^es,  although  they  con- 
tiun  touches  of  true  feelmg,  especiaUy  where  the 
stronger  passions  are  to  be  illustrated,  the  poet  is 
oltsa  content  to  substitute  reasoning  for  passion, 
ana  ;ather  to  show  us  cause  why  we  ought,  to 
gqaveithan  to  set  us  the  example  by  grieving  him- 
aelt  The  inherent  defect  in  Dryden's  composition 
becomes  here  i>eculiarly  conspicuous ;  yet  we  should 
consider,  that,  in  composing  elegies  for  the  Countess 
of  Abingdon,  whom  he  never  saw,  and  for  Charles 
n.,  by  whom  he  had  been  cruelly  neglected,  and 
doubtless  on  many  similar  occasions,  Dryden  could 
not  even  pretend  to  be  interested  in  the  mournAil 
snoiject  of  his  verse ;  but  attended,  with  his  poem, 
as  much  in  the  way  of  trade,  as  the  undertaker. 
oA  the  same  occasion,  came  with  his  sables  and 
soatcheon.  The  poet  may  interest  himself  and  his 
leader,  even  to,  tears,  in  the  fate  of  a  being  alto- 
gatfier  the  creation  of  his  ovim  fancy,  but  hardly  by 
a  nired  panegyric  on  a  real  subject,  in  whom  his  heart 
acknowledges  no  other  interest  than  a  fee  can  give 
him.  Pew  of  Dryden's  elegiac  eflusions,  therefore, 
seem  prompted  by  sincere  sorrow.  That  to  Oldham 
ma/  be  an  exception :  but,  even  there^  he  rather 
strives  to  do  honour  to  the  talents  of  his  departed 
IHend,  than  to  pour  out  lamentations  for  his  loss. 
Of  the  prologues  and  epilogues  we  have  spoken 
fully  etsewhere.*'t  Some  of  them  are  coarsely  sa- 
tificaL  and  others  grossly  indelicate.  Those  spoken 
at  Oxiord  are  the  most  valuable,  and  contain  much 
good  cridcism'and  beautiful  poetiy.  But  the  worst 
of  them  was  probably  well  worth  the  petty  recom- 
pense which  the  poet  received.t  The  songs  and 
smaller  pieces  of  Dryden  have  smoothness,  wit, 
and,  when  addressed  to  ladies,  gallantry  fai  profu- 
sion, but  are  deficient  in  tendeniesa.  They  seem  to 
have  been  composed  with  great  ease;  thrown  to- 
KcKner  hastily  and  occasionaUy ;  nor  can  we  doubt, 
that  many  of  them  are  now  irrecoverably  lost.  Mr. 
Malone  gives  us  an  instance  of  D^en*s  fluency  in 
extempore  composition,  which  was  communicated 
to  him  by -Mr.  Walcotl.  "Conversation,  one  day 
after  dinner,  at  Mrs.  Creed's,  running  upon  the  ori- 
gin of  names,  Mr.  Dryden  bowed  to  the  good  old 
lady,  and  spoke  extempore,  the  following  verses  : 

"  So  mnoli  raligion  in  your ^me  doth  4«pell. 

Tour.soul  muat  oeeoa  with  iMPty  excell. 

Tlntitaniei,  liko  [well-wroucfat]  plctum  dnwn  of  old, 
'Their  oivn«n*  imture  tiid  thorstory  told.— 

Yoor  name  but  haifmpiiieei ;  ftr  hi  you 

Bcliaf  «ivd  metice  do  tofether  cp. 
'  Mr  pmyon  sh&U  bo,  wmlo  this  short  Uie  enduree, 

Ifeto  mtf  CO  hand  in  hand,  with  yoa  and  youn ; 

•  IW  mith  Mreafler  fa  fa  virion  dpowo*d, 
And  pimiioo  ■  with  enSkm  gkxr  aownU" 

The  translations  of  Dryden  form  a  distinguished 
part  of  his  poetical  labours.  No  author,  excepting 
Pope,. has  done  so  much  to  endenizen  the  eminent 
poets  of  antiquity.  In  this  sphere  also,  h  was  the 
fate  of  Dryden  to  become  a  leading  example  to  fu- 
ture poets,  and  to  abrogate  laws  which  nad  been 

•  Seo  tho  hiteoductioD  to  Britannia  BediviTS,  vol.  X.  9. 287. 
t  Vol  X.  pafo  811. 


I  It  b  twice  stated  in  these  rolumes,  (toI.  I  p.  S96,  and  vol.  X, 
B.  tru  90  dw  wlhority  oftho  »  Life  offtMllMine,''  thAt  Drydea 
Ind  onstnaUy  five  guineas  for  each  prolofue,  and  raised  the  sam 
to  ton  gineas  on  oceaskm  of  Southerners  nqtdrinc  such  a  fhvomr 
JbfWsWpUy.Brt  I  am  convinced  the  sum  is  ezaffgerated; 

™fe5!!fl~7*aiS^1^2L!!'*^^-  Johnson, that  the  advance 
«8S  from  fi99  to  ^ree  guineas  only. 


I  V  ■  - 

generally  received,  ildiougfa  'thisy  hnpcfsed'soclr'' 
ammefs  on  translation  as  to  render  it  hardly  mter* 
ligible.    Before  his  distinniubed  saotissS' Showed 
that  the  o^jfct  of  the  tranilato;:  ahonld  be  lo  Irsu-:. 
fuse  the  aiNnt.  i}ot  to  copy  servdcly  the  very  words 
of  his  ori^naL  it  had  been  requiredi  that  Une  shonht 
be  rendered  for  line,  and,  almost,  word  for  word. 
It  may  easily  be  invamned,  that,  oy  the  constraint 
and  inversion  which  this  cramping  statute  required, 
a  poem  was  barely  rendered  rud  Latins  instead  01 
bemg  made  English^  and  that,  to  ^the.roere  native 
reader,  as  the  connoisseur  complains  in  **The  Cri- 
tic," the  inteipreter  was  sometimes    the  harder  to 
be  understood  of  the  two."    Those  who  seek  ex- . 
amples,  may  find  them  in  the  Jaw-breaking  transla- 
tions of  Ben  Jonson  and  Holyday.    C9wley  and 
Denham  had  indeed  rebelled  against  this  mode  of 
p'anslation,  which  conveys  pretty  much  the  game 
idea  of  an  original,  as  an  imitator  would  do  of  the 
gait  of  another,  by  studiously  stepning  after  hha 
mto  every  trace  which  his  feet  had  left  upon  the 
sand.    But  they  assumed  a  license  enislliy  faul^Tt 
and  claimed  the  privilege  of  writing  what  might  be 
more  properly  termed  imitations,  than  versions  of 
the  classics.    It  was  reserved  to  Dryden  manfmly 
to  claim  and  vindicate  the  freedom  m  a  just  trans- 
lation ;  more  limited  than  paraphrase,  but  free  ftom 
the  metaphrastic  severity  exacted  from  his  prede- 
cessors. 

With  these  free,  yet  unlicentious  principles,  Dry 
den  brought  to  the  task  of  translanon  a  competent' 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  oxieinals,  with 
an  unbounded  command  ot  his  own.  Tiie  latter  is,  - 
however,  b;^  rar  the  most  marked  characteristic  or 
his  translations.   Dryden  was  not  indeed  deficient 
in  Greek  and  I^man  learning :  but  he  paused  not 
to  weigh  and  m  those  difficult  and  obscure  pts; 
sages,  at  which  the  most  learned  will  doubt  and 
hesitate  for  the  correct  meaning.    The  same  rapid- 
ity, which  marked  his  own  poetry,  seems  to  have 
attend^  his  study  of  the  classics.    He  seldom 
waited  to  analyze  the  sentence  he  was  about  ,to 
render,  far  less  scruptilously  to  weigh  the  predsa 
purport  and  value  01  every  word  it  contained.    If 
he  caught  the  general  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
authqr,  and  could  express  it  with  equal  Ibroe  in 
English  verse,  he  cared  not  if  minute  alegancies- 
were  lost,  or  the  beauties  of  accurate  propoilioft* 
destroyed,  or  a  dubious  interpretation  hastily  adopt-  > 
ed  on  the  credit  of  a  scholium.    He  used  abundantly 
the  license  he  has  claimed  for  a  translator^  to  ba.- 
deficient  rather  in  the  language  out  of  whiich  hti  ^ 
renders,  than  that  into  wnicu  he  tranalatas.    II'' 
such  be  but  master  of  the  sense  of  his  author.  Dry^  ^ 
den  argues,  he  may  express  that  sense  with  ^n^' 
quence  in  his  own  tongue,  thourii  he  understana'' 
not  the  nice  turns  of  the  original.^  **But  witndot  ^ 
the  latter  quality  he  can  never  arrive  at  thevseAil  [ 
and  the  delightful,  without  which  readitig  is  a  peA-'<t 
ance  sind  fatigue.''!)    With  the  same  spirit  of  hasten  • 
Dryden  is  often  contented  to  present  to  the  EnflliA- ' 
reader  some  modem  image,  which  he  may  at  oncw^f 
fully  comprehend,  instead  of  rendering  pMcunly  nU 
classical  expression,  which  might  requn«  explaiia«^4 
tion  or  paraphrase.    Thus  the  vulchra  Sieyimia,  OPS 
buskins  of  Sicyon,  are  rendered, 

"  DiamwidbucUn  ipniUing  In  their  shoei.** 

By  a  yet  more  unfortunate  adaptation  of  mod^ 
technical  phraseology,  the  simple  dirseiioa  of  Helf 
enus, 

**LaMt<bitahi9,etbmgtVB9apeumiur 

is  translated, 

.  '«Ttoktothelaiboaid.andstaodofftosea,':. 
Veer  staiboard  MA  and  land.'* 

A  counsel  which,  I  shrewdly  suspect,  would  hav^ 
been  unintelligible,  not  only  to  Palinurus,  hiat  to  thj 
best  pilot  in  the  British  navy.    la  the  aatna  to| 
bat  with  mere  intelligibttity,  if  not  feUotty,  Pryc 
translates  i^alaHa  tesR  in  Ovid^  the  Lo^gfrejJ^ 
thf ;  aii4  ta  the  version  of  the  Fvst  Beok  of  Boj 

I  Lift  of  Liiflta,fBilCfIIL  pb  11. 
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talks  of  the  court  oC  Jupiter  in  the  pbraaes  need  at 
tktt  of  Whitehall.    These  expressions,  proper  to 
nuMlem  manners,  often  produce  an  unfortunate  con- 
iiinoa  between  the  age  in  which  the  soene  ia  laid, 
and  the  date  of  the  translation.    No  judictoua  poet 
is  williQg  to  break  the  interest  of  a  tale  of  ancient 
(imea,  by  allusions  peculiar  to  his  own  jperiod  i  but 
when  tAe  translator,  instead  of  identifying  himself 
IS  closdy  as  possible  with  the  original  author,  pre- 
tends to  sucn  liberty,  he  removes  us  a  third  step 
fiom  the  time  of  action,  and  so  confounds  the  man- 
DAIS  of  no  leas  than  three  distinct  eras,— that  in 
meb  the  scene  ia  laid,  that  in  which  the  poem  was 
written,  and  thaLfinaUy,  in  which  the  translation 
was  ezeeuted.   , There  are  passages  in  Dryden's 
JBneid*  which,  in  the  revolution  of  a  few  pages, 
transport  on  ioeaB  from  the  time  of  Troy's  siege  to 
that  «f  the  court  of  Augustus,  and  thence  down* 
waid  lo  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  of  Britain. 
It  mast  be  owned,  at  the  same  time,  that  when 
the  translator  ^places  before  yout  not  the  exact 
words,  bnt  the  image  of  the  originaL  as  the  classic 
iBthoT  would  probably  have  himself  expressed  it  in 
Kn^ah^  the  uoeose,  when  moderately  employed, 
has  an  mfinite  charm  for  those  readers  for  whose 
use  traasLations  are  properly  written.    Pope's  Ho* 
m^  and  Divden's  Virgil  can  never  indeed  give  ex- 
quuite  fatiaiiction  to  scholars,  accustomed  to  studv 
toe  Crmek  and  Latin  originals.    The  minds  of  sucn 
naders  have  acquired  a  classic  lone;  and  not  merely 
the  ideas  and  poetical  imagery,  but  the  manners  and 
habits  o£  the  actors,  have  become  intimately  fa- 
miliar to  them.    They  will  not,  therefore,  be  sails* 
fisd  with  anjr  dranelation  in  which  these  are  violated, 
whedier  for  the  sake  of  indolence  in  the  translator, 
or  ease  to  the  onlettered  reader ;  and  perhaps  they 
wiE  be  more  pleased  that  a  ^vourite  bard  should 
move  with  less  ease  and  spirit  in  his  new  habili- 
ments, than  that  his  garments  should  be  cut  upon 
the  model  of  the  country  to  which  the  stranger  is 
mtrodBoed.    In  the  former  cas^  they  will  readily 
make  allowance  for  the  imperfection  of  modem 
langnage  j  m  the  latter,  they  will  hardly  pardon  the 
SQDOtf  tieatioB  of  ancient  manners.    But  thr  mere 
Biigiiafa  reader,  who  finds  rigid  adherence  to  antique 
eostune  rather  embanassing  than  pleasing,  wno  is 
prepared  to  aoake  no  sacrifices  in  order  to  preserve 
dbe  tm  mannera  of  antiquity,  shocking  perhaps  to 
Us  fteua^s  and  nrejndices^.is  satisfied  that  the  Iliad 
and  .£iieid  ah^  loae  their  antiquarian  merit,  pro- 
viled  thev  setam  that  vital  spirit  and  energy,  which 
m  tne  soiu  of  poetry  in  all  languages,  and  countries, 
aai  ages  whatsoever.    He  wh^  sua  down  to  Dry* 
cmPB  tranalatiqn  of  Virgil,  with  the  original  text 
imad  before  him,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  point  out 
maaqr  paaaages  that  are  faulty,  many  indifierently 
ta^S^mwtopd^  many  imperfBCtlir  translated,  some  in 
W0h  dignity  ia  lost,  others  in  which  bombast  is 
■mtituted  is  its  stead.    But  the  unabated  vigour 
ana  apirit  of  t^  version  more  than  overbaLanoee 
thflM  aad  an  its  other  defidenoies.    A  sedulevs 
scholar  aglght  oftqn  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
deed  letter  of  Virml,  and  give  an  exact,  distmct,  ao- 
bcr-fflmded  idea  of  the  meaning  and  aoope  of  par- 
tienlar  passages.  Trapp,  Pitt,  and  others  nave  done 
BSi    Bat  the  eseenfial  q>irlt  of  poetry  is  so  volatile^ 
that  k  CTcapee  daring  such  an  operatieo,  hke  the 
E%  of  the  poor  criminal,  whom  the  ancient  anato- 
■Ht  ia  eaia  to  have  dissected  alive,  in  order  to  as- 
eertaio  the  aeat  of  the  soul.  The  earcase>  indeed,  is 
pmaanted  to  the  English  reader,  but  the  animatnig 
vigDor  is  no  more.  Jt  is  in  this  art,  of  communica- 
ti&ef  the  ancient  poet*0  ideas  with  force  and  energy 
aiaal  to  his  own,  that  Dryden  has  so  completely 
rrrcpdcid   all  who  have  gone  before,  and  all  who 
have  sacceedea  him.    The  beautiful  and  unequalled 
I  of  the  tale  of  Myrrha  in  the  "  Metamor- 
_/'  the  whole  of  the  sixth  .£neid,  and  many 
parts  of  Dryden's  translations,  are  sufficient, 
Jha  never  wnttea  one  line  of  original  poetry,  to 
te  the  vrell-known  panegyric  of  Cnurchill : 


bend,  intt  Dfydee,  attby  ebriae^ 
totUtbefmeAlNbei 


What  if  some  dull  lines  iti  cold  oider  emep. 
And  with  his  tfaeixM  the  poet  seems  to  ueep) 
8U1K  wbm  bis  subject  rises  proud  to  view, 
With  equal  strength  the  puot  rises  too : 
With  strong  invention,  noblest  vn'ffoar  fraucht, 
Thoaf  hi  stiii  spriags  up,  and  rises  out  of  toooiht . 
Mumtwcs  onoobkng  numbeis  in  (ha  course. 
In  varied  sweetness  flow,  in  vanod  Ibrce : 
The  powers  of  genius  and  of  jadfment  job, 
And  the  whole  Qit  of  poetry  is  thmo. " 

We  are  in  this  dianuisition  naturally  tempted  to . 
inquiry  whether  Dryden  would  have  succeeded  itt 
his  proposed  design  to  translate  Homer,  as  hoppily 
as  in  his  Virgil  7    And  although  he  himself  Has  de- ' 
clared  the  genius  of  the  Orecutn  to  be  more  flery, 
and  therefore  better  suited  to  his  own  than  that  of ' 
the  Roman  poet,  there  may  be  room  to  Question, 
whether,  in  thb  case,  he  rightly  estimated  his  own 
talents,  or  rather,  whether,  being  folly  conscious  of' 
theb  extent,  he  was  aware  of  labouring  under  cer- 
tain defideneies  of  taste,  which  must  have  beiHi 
more  apparent  in  a  version  of  the  Iliad  than  of  the ' 
J&neid.    If  a  translator  has  any  characteristic  and 
peculiar  foihle,  it  is  surely  unfortunate  to  choose  an 
origiaa],  who  may  foye  peculiar  facilities  to  exhibit 
them.    Thus,  even  Dryden's  repeated  disclamatioa 
of  puns,  points,  and  qmbbles^  and  all  the  repentaneo 
of  nia  more  sober  hours,  was  unable,  so  soon  as  ha 
began  to  traaalate  Ovid,  to  prevent  his  sliding  back 
into  the  practice  of  that  false  wit  with  which  fajg 
earlier  prodactiona  are  imboed.  Hence  he  has  been 
seduced,  by  the  similarity  of  style,  to  add  to  the 
offences  or  his  original,  and  introduce^  though  k' 
needed  not,  points  of  wit  and  antithetical  pretti- 
neeses,  for  which  he  cannot  plead  Ovid's  antnoritf. 
For  example,  he  makes  Ajax  say  of  Ulysses,  when 
surroonded  by  the  Trojans, 

''No  wondet  if  he  RMtf'd  Oiat  all  mifht  beer. 
His  olocutioo  w«j  increased  by  fear.** . 

The  Latin  only  bears,  €<mdamat40cio»,    A  Kt^' 
lower, 

**  Oppomi  molan  eiypei,  dxlgHijiMmtem,^ 

is  amplified  by  a  aimilar  witicism, 

«'Jdy  broad  bndderhU  Urn  flom  the  Ibe,  , 

Even  the  ibield  treiobled  ae  he  lajr  below." 

I^  in  translating  Ovid,  Dryden  wns  templed  hf 
the  manner  of  his  origfaial  to  rels^M  into  a  yontk* 
ful  fault,  which  he  had  solemnly  reiHBted  of  anil- 
abjured,  there  is  snrsly  room  to  be&sve,  that  the^' 
simple  and  almoat  rude mannersdeaeribed  by  Ilo**' 
mer.  might  have  seduced  him  into  lodAisenMo,  botfi'^ 
of  ideas  and  expression,  for  which  the  atlriied,  eom^l 
posed,  tnd  dignmed  style  of  the  MamA  gdre  ottiliec^ 
opening  nor  apology.   That  tids  was  a  fnAi  whioll ' 
Dryden,  with  all  fits  taste,  never  mm  able  to  dli-^ 
card,  might  easily  be  proved  fixim  vaiioospaisagea 
in  bis  tranalationa,  where  the  tranagresnon  is  on; 
his  own  part  altogether  gratuitotliB*    Soeh  is  tho' 
well-kilown  version  of  • '         . 


-'*  Vt  fomtmor  evelM 


Nunc  vieH,"  ^  , 

"Wbaa  the  giina  ospteini  wMh  a  esdr  toop. 
CziesMtf  Pack  op,  re  nsestk  end  bs  soaei 
Kldc'dout,  w«  set  OMteetSee  oat  WeosaU,"  *e» 

In  translating  the  mast  indeKeate  passage  of  Ln^' 
cretms,  Dryden  has  ndier  enhaneetf  than  veiled  tta 
indecency.  The  alory  of  Iphia  in  the  "Hetamor- 
phoaea"  lamneh  more  bitmtly  told  by  Ae  Engljeh 
poet  than  by  Ovid.  In  shorty  where  then  was  a 
lantnde  given  for  coarseness  of  description  and  ex- 
preaiionrDrydea  has  always  too  readOy  laid  hold 
of  it  The  very  specimen  which  he  hai  giren  us  of 
a  version  of  Homer,  contains  many  passaoea  in 
which  the  antique  Grecian  simpucity  is  vuli^y  and 
melogantly  rendered.  The  Thunderer  terms  Jono, 

The  ambrosial  feast  of  Olympus  oondndes  Uk***- 
tavern  revel : 


MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE  WORKS. 


"DnokMatkittaad 
BiMitonis  b 


(Sff^Tm^ 


Bved ie.  widiftew to rett,  ^imSm Sai 
Hit  twaiMniAf  bead  to  needfU  jdera  applied. 
And  Juno  lay  unbwdedbyliliiide.*'  ^ 

There, ifl  reason  ioideed  to  thilik,  thai,  after  the 
Kerolution,  JOiydeo'a  taate  was  improv^  in  tnia,  as 
m  some  other  re&pects.  .la  his  translauoii  of  Juve- 
Bal,  for  example,  the  satire, against  women,  coarse 
MB  It  is,  is  considerably  refined  and  softened  from 
mf  (rossaeesof  the  Latin  poet;  who  hati. however, 
Men.  lately  iavovred  by  a  still  more  elegani;  ana 
W^ceptmg  perhaps  one  or  two  pasttses)  an  equally 
adnlied  IraMSJation,  by  Mr.  Gtfibrd  oifLonaon.  Y«t, 
a^iinog.  this  .apology  for  Di^den  as  fully  as  we 
dairi^^fripiiL  th«  jMuneroiui  speeimena  of  indelicacy 
eymk  m  ais  lator  traosLationih  we  ave  indqced  to  judM 
itjltoimaie  ih«t  Homer  was  rssewed  for  a  poet  who 
Iqip  no4  l^nawn  the  ase  of  diaiisa  IL ;  and  whose 
xn^iQcuriKHiee  and  injudiaiottB  deoontiona  xa^  he  par-^ 
dftned,  even  by  the  scholar^  when  he  cooanerB'tha 
p|(ohahiUty,  tha^  Dryden  laight  have  slipped  into  the 
opp^^a^  jSJUreme^  by  convw  tingnids  aunpticity  into 
,inaeoen(y  or  vui^ipahty.  The  iBneid,  on  the  other 
hund,  if  u  reatrauied  Dr^den'a  poetry  to  a  correct, 
BtaMy,^aad  even  fligllt,  if  it  damped  hM  energy  by  its 
KUntjTi  and  fettered  his  excursive  ima^nation  by 
soibiieb  of  its  deoonun.  had  the  comeaponding 

|vaatag9  of  hokjing  forth  to  the  translator  no 


eouaiMa  ma.onginaii  ' 
gAnpe  and  «:|actprdpriety  are  demanded^  his  version 
mfff  be  ao^atiinea.foiMid  flat  andinaccnratsi  b«t 


m  pi 

idsdt  his  version 
.  , .  .^  _m( 

ti^RM(mi«mR|4ifyu«^pnvai^ 

dM^IUAt^ng  or  mdisb9ale.   Of  all  the  elasaical  trans- 


lations  we  can  boast,  none  is  ao  aoeeptable  to  the 
class  of  readers  to  whom  the  leann^  Unguues  are 
a  cla/q;)ed  bbok  and  a  sealed  fountain.  Ana  surely 
it  is  no  moderate  praise  to  say,  that  a  work  is  uni- 
TMMljil  PlAMing  ilo  thoee  foir  whose  use  it  is  pnnei- 
paUy  intended,  and  to  whom  only  it  is  absolnteiy 

mdispensahflfiK 

The  prose  of  Bryden  may  rank  with  the  best  in 
the  English  langn^iii^ .  It-is  if0  less/pf  hia  ownfor^ 
mation  than  hia  verification,  is  equally  spirited,  and 
equally  haAnotaioua.  T?)thoul  the  lengthened  and 
pedantic  sentences  of  Clarendon,  it  is  dignified 
^i^lt>di8idty'ia.beooii|ing,  and  is  liraly  without  tne 
amiuoulatieaof  attained  and  abewd  alhuoons  and 
i^iitfptooka,,  which  vtwrs  unfoirtunately  mistaken  for 
wMI>jr.BtaQ^efilie^author'Bc6ntemf)oranee.  Dry- 
datf  ^^  beeli  <  Mdnaed  of  unneoesMVilr  lai^g  ha 
Hita ' with .  flaliiaimsL  It  moat:  be  owitedr  that,  to 
9omm,  pmMbl#  wiith  the  Imihonr  of  Ohtrles,.  or 
MH  Ml  aOmtbrnfii.  of  ih»faabiojiab)«  court  diafeet, 
wOtMeinanreate-vaqplbyad  iuch  words  ts/eui^ 

•Jup^tEognah ;,  ant tf*cctatj»n  wdiioh  does  not 


fiisear.W.owuitflbaifslateriwncim^  Bat  even  the 
hmm  itofi  ^xcflllttt  SirJ>avid^ATnii»k  was  l^d 
to  canr  this  idea  greatly  too  fh$.  **  Nothing^"  sayo 
that  admirable  antiquary,  "  distinguishes  the  genius 
•f  the  English  laimage.^  miif h  w^iti  generfil  na- 
twalaatNTit  df  fofelMeTiB.  Dry^^  m  the  reign  of 
Charlea  II.,  printea  the  following  words  as  pure 
French,  new  .hnfMSited  ;<  umwru  biiki-dmix,  eo- 
prtce,  c^jrw«t.<v;fciN»raii?idn/<Wofe-cn^*irfre,  an- 
barrM9edt  faH^^  fiMurt^  fofbte,  gallant^  good 


ntpnc(  nat^ahaediii^Elttla^  with  the 

_^,^^e^jdqriMad  frqni^thfinkrarsiiiBahy Shaken 
nme  ^kfffi  ttifi  4rM|)atieifi  Ok  hiff:  ^fiLi  Bv  their 
i^,pf^i;j^^  ka]SM|i&.thei)lar^if?^Ma]mgeA^ 

gdoA.gracu:  tnem^OmU  in 
,   ^  . .    ,  ^onguMr  ed.  193^. .  Tender fxtea  oo« 

g^Mgjwteiatfap  to  leareh  for  tknn,  in  si^ban jpdor  to  Dqr- 


la-Mode,"  Dryden  only  meant  to  mark,  th^t  Melan- 
tha,  the  afibcted  coquette  in  wnosQ  mouth  th^  are 
placed,  was  to  use  the/'Vwtf^,  not  the  vemaeidar  • 
pronunfaatioiL    It  will  admit  or  queetioui  wh^ker- 
any<single  French  word  has  heeanaturndii^ed  tQ>pft 
the  sole  authoritv  of  Dryden» 

Although  Dryden's  style  basnothtegobsolete^  w« 
can  bcoasionally  tn^oe  a  reluctance  to  abandon  m» 
old  word  or  idiom  {  the  conaequenee,  doubtless  of 
his  latter  atndies  in  ancient  poetry.  In  other  re^ 
apeets,  nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  the  diction 
of  the  praises  heaped  upon  his  patrons,  for  which  be 
might  himself  plead  the  apology  he  uaee  for  Maiin- 
bourgt  "who,  hiving enemioB,  in«de himwlf friefuM 
by  panegyrics.'*  Of  these  lively  critical  prafaoes, 
which,  when  we  eommenoe^  we  can  never  lavaeida 
tiH  we  have  finished,  Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  witJi 

3ual  force  and  beauty,— **  They  ha^o  not  thofenft' 
ity  of  a  aettled  etyle^  in  whioR  the  firat  half  of  the  • 
aenten to '  betrays  the  Other.    Tho  clauseo  ere  ne^er • 
balanced,  nor  the  periods  modelled:  ever^word 
seems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  falls  jmo  itepre^  ' 
per  place.    Nothing  is  cold  or  languid  f  thowhc^o  ia 
airy,  animated,  and  vigorous:  what  is  little  is  gay» 
what  is  great  is  splendid.    He  may  be  thoiMit  to  • 
mention  himself  too  frequendyt  but  while  heloroe» 
himaelf  upon  our  esteem,  we  camiot  refoae  him  to 
stiMid  high  in  his  owni    KVery  thing  is  excused  bf 
the  play  of  imagee  and  the  eprightlmeee  of  exs^ea-. 
vkfiii    Though  all  is  eaay,  npthing  is  feeble  i  tho^gtir  • 
all  seems  cateless^  there  is  nottting  harsh  ?  ami ; 
though,  since  his  earlier  worits,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury has  passed,  they  huve  nothing  yet  u^fieouth  x>r  - 
obsolete 

**lle,  who  writes  muel^^  will  not  easily  tseape  p. 
manner)  Bi|ch  a  recurrence  of  partjcular  modes  as 
may  be  easily  noted.  Dtyden  is  always  afwAerand 
the  rovie.  He  does  not  exhibit  a  eeoond  time  the 
samo  elegancies  in  the  jame  forai,  nor  appeara  \& 
have  any  art  other  than  that  of  expresfing  i^H. 
clearness  what  he  thinks  wilh  vigoui;.  H»  etyio- 
could  not  easily  be  imitated,  eith^eenously  or  likdi- 
crouslyi  for,  being  ulwuys. equable  and  always  va* 
ried,  it  has  no  prominent  or  discriminative  cfaar«c<» 
ters.  The  beauty,  who  is  totally  free  from  dispt^ 
portion  -of  parte  an^  Mtures,  cannot  be  rididuled'by ' 
an  overchaiged  resemblance.*' 

The  last  paragraph  is  not  to  be  understood  too 
literally  t  for  althi^u^h  Drydeq  never  so  for  oomed 
faimseu  ae  to  fdl  into  what  has  been  quaintly  colled 
manneHsm  /  yei  accurate  ohsorvution  may  tmee  \n  ' 
his  worka,  tlie  repetition  of  somo  seniimfnts  ^nd 
illustrations  fhpm  proae  to  yerse,  and  ba«k  again  to- 
^rosewt  In  his  prellape  to  tbeiEneidfhoh^  enlarged  • 
Db  tho  difficulty  of  varying  phiasee,  v^mo  tho  ^ame^ 
ae^ae  returned  on  tho  autnot  i  and  surely  ^ire  inuat 
allow  full  praiee  to  hie  fluency  aiid  oommand  of 
language,  wh^,  during  so  krag  a  literary  ca^eert 
and  hi  the  course  of  sucb^  v^iety  <>f  miseellaneo^ 
produetiens,  we  can  detect  in  hrt  et^f  1«  so  few  in- 
stances of  repeiitioil.  or  self-iniitatiott.  .        ^    . 

Tho  prose  of  Diydeii,  oxcepting  his  tranalanoBf^ 
and  one  or  two  conthyversial  tiiiole.  i&^ntirayMb- 
fcated  to  eriticisi^,  either  gi^eral.  a%d  did^uf,  or  do-  . 
fensive  aiid,exct(!patoryv  There,  as  \sl  other brttOe^on  ; 

,  J  Th»  repoiflBble  plinM-*t*  poiSMi  the  feosl  Ik 

PfiHiHtiiiiii  afra  in  proifl  efsonnfiPi  uMasn  i  navv  nil 
aaoa.  Tlteihg^flidiMihtinEaBd  ia  tba  *'  tttntf  «mI 
tut  Ji(  it  iiQt.tkem  IimA  metiAwiicaDr  t 

KkapnBSK  ' 

aadniMwi 


MNHundatfofi^-tte  DrrdM'B  pf« 
^rtbKof  Ut  WDrln  that  MUffl^." 
|icu  tract,  iram  wbick  Btarae  boif 
Eiway  towardi  ilw  fhedry  <if  the  inte 


Drrdiii*B  pfafkoe  Sfi  Jui 

•       --  -   fkOltitkof 
•eronl  mi 

, ^_ ^,  ^.  —  inte 

lidM.  Dwiflglfiir 

it^ wRDpoou br Krettl fiandt, ai  .. . 

thinst  DOC  inttdbiably  clerer,  nor  rotioualy  to  Ibt 
tintSU     ■ 


inUSCIMUBt 

rertlMndt, 


HewQrldJnta 


>  pnntfiLlslliryMr.W  He' 


^HtnitftSfi 


UFE  OF  JOHN  DRYDEN. 


j  ktfilikig,  1l  w^  iw  lat  to  be  » lisbt  to  M4 

Alknttifio  time  of  the  R«storatioa.  die  ctA-^, 

^jWiettM  ^jM  proeeoated  in  FH^ee  f«:M^ 

'M(S7.    Bm  the  geniufl  of  that  lurely  MMwb. 

ttdn  Utted  kt  «itka«ia  Uu^  poetiy  i  for 

rtOlee'lhim'^R^At  others  IldiEe  dpnet  tbtt  fer 

#tm^s-«^i<3i  tNS^i  be  themaWveo  Mid- 

anb }  they  were  eoOttfif  ilble  to  prodace  an  accurate 
taUe  of  laws  for  thoae  intendins  to  write  epic  po- 
OBs  and  tragedies,  according  to  the  best  GroBk  and 
Soman  aatfioritiea,  than  to  exhibit  diatinyiiflhed 
■miiry*"*  of  socoeee  in  either  department :  juat  ae 
thef  are  aaid  to  poaaeaa  the  beet  possible  riues  /or 
boiimig  Bfa9»s  of  war,  althoogh  not  equally  remark- 
abbibr  th«r  power  of  flgfatiog  them.  When  criti- 
dm  becoraee  a  porauit  acoarate  %mJ^oetnr.  thoae* 
who  fiOlow  it  are  apt  to  forget,  tl«%blijitffiratd 
Mida  of  the  art  for  which  they  lar  down  rulea,  are 
jnatraction  or  detii^t,  and  that  these  points  being 
Bttainad,  by  what  road  aoever,  entitles  a  poet  to 
elaim  the  prize  of  aoceeeafol  merit.  Neither  did 
the  learned  anthora  of  these  disquiaitions  sniBdent- 
ly  attend  to  the  general  disposition  of  mankind, 
wbieh  cannot  be  contented  eren  with  the  happiest 
imitatiotts  ti  former  ezceUenc&  but  demands  noT- 
eity  as  a  necessary  ingredient  for  amusement.  To 
nwat  that  erery  epic  poem  shall  haye  the  plan  of 
the  mad  sad  Jfineid,  and  cTery  tragedy  be  fettered^ 
by  the  rales  of  Ariatotle.  reaemblea  the  principle  of 
an  arduiect,  who  ahould  build  all  hia  nooaea  with 
the  same  nninber  of  windowa,  and  of  atoriee.  It  hap- 
pened^ too,  inevitably,  that  the  critica^  in  the  pleni- 
pottsnal  anthority  which  thejr  exerciaed,  <muk  as- 
somed  as  indispensable  requisites  of  the  drama,  or 
^Nipeia,  cirenmstanoes,  which,  in  the  great  authori- 
tiea  they  quoted,  were  altogether  accidental  and  in- 
difievent.  Theee  they  erected  into  laws,  and  handed 
down  as  aaecntiala  to  be  obaeived  by  all  aucceeding 
poets ;  although  the  forma  prescribed  have  often  as 
nttie  to  do  with  the  merit  and  success  of  the  ori- 
cmals  fiom  whidi  they  are  taken,  as  the  shape  of 
tte  dimfcing-^ass  with  the  flavour  of  the  wine 
which  it  contains.  "To  these  encroachments," 
says  FMding,  alter  some  observationa  to  the  aame 

,  **  time  and  ignorance,  the  two  great  sap- 

of  unpoeturci  ^ve  authority;   and  thna 


BiuiT  mlea  for  good  writing  have  been  eetabliahed, 
wfaiai  have  not  the  least  foundation  in  truth  or  na- 


ry and  which  commonly  aerve  for  no  other  pur- 
» than  to  curb  and  restrain  geniua,  in  the  aame 
Br  as  it  would  have  reetrained  the  dancing- 
r,  had  die  many  eicellent  treatiaea  on  that  art 
It  down  as  an  eeeential  rule,  that  every  man 
dance  in  chaina.*  It  ia  probable,  that  the 
ny  of  the  French  critica,  foshionable  as  the  lite- 
retnn  of  that  country  was  with  Charies  and  his 
oo«rliar%  would  have  extended  itself  .over  England 
at  the  Restoration,  had  not  a  champion  so  powerful 
aa  Drfden  placed  himself  in  the  gap.  We  have 
■iMied  in  iu  place  his  **  Essay  on  Dramatic  Po- 
r/*  the  first  systematic  piece  of  criticism  which 
ntaratare  has  to  exhibit  In  this  essay,  he  was 
nd  cMf  entertaining  private  views,  of  defending 

I  of  his  own  pieces,  at  least  of  opening  the  door 

of  the  theatre  wider,  and  rendering  its  access  more 
ea^,  lor  his  own  selfish  convenience.  Allowing  this 
to  be  cme  in  whole,  as  it  may  be  in  part,  we  are  aa 
laoeh  obfiged  to  Dryden  for  reaiating  the  domina- 
QBB  of  Gwtic  criticism  as  we  are  to  the  fanatics 
who  wpresood  die  despotLam  of  the  crown,  although 
they  Imekled  on  their  armour  against  white  aur- 
pfiees,  mrtti  the  croaa  in  baptism.  The  character 
wlneli  Dryden  haa  drawn  of  our  English  dramatista 
ia  the  essay,  and  the  -varioua  pretacea  connected 
with  it,  have  unequalled  spirit  and  preciaion.  The 
Bsa  of  Ben  Jonson  with  Shakespeare  is  pecu- 
and  strikingly  felidtoua.  Of  the  latter  por- 
Or.  Johnson  has  said,  that  the  editors  and 
of  Shakespeare,  in  all  their  emulation  of 

__s,  cannot  boast  of  much  more  than  of  hav- 

dafftMsed  and  paraphrased  this  epitome  of  excel- 
'1$   ot  having  changed  Dryden's  gold  for  baser 

•  mhodnction  to  Book  Fifth  of*'  Tom  Jonet." 


metal,  of  hiiMi  "iMfte.- ffiddl^i  "bf 
While  Dryden  examined,  dis^iiMed«  a 
jeclad'  As  iJBs  fPW^i^^pSSSgfa 
ptndsnco,  awdbleB!QO^  or  it  raaaiu 
Fiwisstas, 'to  tfrtdt  liiMtt^  T^t^^^ 
dsQli  iBna,'*wW>b  H{|iid8y  *reeb( 
lawiiinsMaryihntOdigyrW^  , 

tem  or  pretence  to  it,  over  the  numerous  pages  of 
prelhtorf  and  didactic  easaxS|  with  whioh  fie  en- 
riched his  publicatkma.  It  is  unpoaaible  to  read  for 
in  any  of  them,  without  finding  aome  msjdm  for 
d<Mng  or  forbearing,  which  every  atudent  of  poetrjr 
will  do  well  to  engrave  upon  the  tablets  of  his 
memory.  But  the  anthor*a  mode  of  inatrnction  is* 
neither  harah  nor  dictatorial..  When  his  opinion 
'^^"41941  Sf^juj^llcMe  of  rhyming  tragedies,  hs 
ttTowvtnewange  with  candour,  and  we  are  eosp 
bled  the  more  courageously  to  follow  his  goklaneSi 
when  we  perceive  ue  readiness  with  which  hs 
retraces  his  path,  if  he  strays  into  sRor.    Ths 

Sleams  of  philosophical  sinrit  iHiich  so  flnaqosntly 
lumine  these  pages  of  criticism :  the  lively  safi 
sppropriate  grace  of  illustration ;  the  tme  and  cor- 
rect expression  of  the  general  propositions ;  ths 
simple  and  unafiiacted  passag^  in  which,  whan 
led  to  allude  to  his  nenonu  labours  and  situs- 
tion,  he  mingles  the  melings  of  the  man  with  ths 
instraotions  of  the  critic,— unite  to  render  Drvden's 
essays  the  most  delifl^tlul  prose  in  the  Rngjisn  !■&• 

Tne  didactic  criticism  of  Dryden  is  neoessaaly,  at 
least  naturally,  mini^ed  with  that  which  he  was 
obliged  to  pour  fortn  in  ins  ovm  defence  i  and  this 
may  be  one  main  cause  of  its  hregular  and  miseelllk 
neous  form.  What  might  otherwise  have  isaembM 
the  extended  and  elevated  firont  of  a  reonlar  palaosk 
is  deformed  by  barriers,  rampartS|'  ana  bastions  of 
defence ;  bv  cottagee,  mean  additions^  and  officte 
necessary  for  personal  accommodation.  The  poet," 
always  most  m  eameat  about  hia  immediate  taak, 
uaed,  without  ceremony,  thoae  arguments  whidi 
suited  his  preaent  puipoae,  and  thereby  aometimes 
aupplied*  hia  foea  with  weapona  to  assail  another 
quarter.  It  also  happens  nequently,  if  the  sama 
allusion  may  be  contmued,  that  Dryden  defends 
with  obstinate  despair,  sgsinst  the  assaults  of  his 
foemen,  a  post  wmch,  in  his  cooler  moments,  hs 
has  condemned  as  untenable.  However  easily  hs 
mxi  yield  to  internal  conviction,  and  to  the  progress 
of  us  own  improving  taste,  even  these  eoncesauuis, 
he  aeduloualv  informa  ua,  are  not  wrung  from  haa 
by  the  aasault  of  his  enemies ;  and  he  often  goes  out 
of  his  road  to  ahow,  that,  thoudi  conscious  he  was 
in  the  wrong,  he  did  not  standlegally  convicted  by 
their  arguments.  To  the  checkered  and  inconsistent 
appearance  which  theee  circumstances  have  given 
to  the  criticism  of  Dryden,  it  is  an  additional  objee- 
tioOi  that  through  the  same  cause  his  studies  were 
partial,  temporary,  and  irregular.  His  mind  was 
amply  stored  with  acquired  knowledge,  much  of  tt 

Sirhaps  the  fruits  of  early  reading  and  application. 
ut,  while  engaged  in  the  hurry  of  composition,  or 
overcome  -by  the  lassitude  of  continued  literary  Is-  . 
hour,  he  aeema  frequently  to  have  truated  to  ths 
tenacity  of  hia  memory,  and  ao  drawn  4ipon  diis 
fond  with  injudicious  liberality,  without  ^eing  suA- 
dently  anxious  as  to  accuracy  of  quotation,  or  even 
of  assertion.  Ii;  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  resort  to  more  profound  learning  than  Us 
own,  hef  waa  at  little  paina  to  arrange  or  digeet  it,  5>r 
even  to  examine  minutely  the  information  he  acquir- 
ed from  haaty  peraaal  of  the  books  he  consulted  t 
and  thus  but  too  often  poured  it  forth  in  the  crude 
form  in  which  he  had  himself  received  it,  from  the 
French  critic,  or  Dutch  schoolman.  The  scholar- 
ship, for  example,  displayed  in  the  "  Essay  on  Sa- 
tire" has  this  raw  and  ill-arranged  appearance^ 
and  stuck,  as  it  awkwardiv  is,  among  some  of  Dry- 
den's own  beautiful  and  original  writing,  givei^ 
like  a  borrowed  and  unbecoming  garment,  a  mean 
and  inconsistent  appearance  to  the  whole  disquisi- 
tion. But  these  occasional  imperfections  and  in- 
accuracies are  marks  of  the  haste  with  which 
Dryden  was  compelled  to  give  hia  productions 
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prove  blirlewiue  into  aalire;  to  freaUuulaiiaBfrain 
tbe  fettOB  of  vcifcd  meuplime,  tni  exclode  tmn  it 
the  liunse  of  pBraphrase:  to  tench  pott^dtir  tlia 
pownM  and  varieit  poetical  hlTuunif  ol  which  thfii 
lueauB  WBt  ctpftblei  to  grive  an  uantple  of  lie 
lyiic  ode  of  nnapproacbed  eicelleuce ;  and  to  Isura 


of  Mutoti  and  of  Shakcapean. 


BND  or  TBB  LirE  OF  DRTSEtf. 


LIFE  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 


.Tii/K',  /lahtawol  10  aqij 


WEE  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT,  D.  D. 


br  th«  pulitmmtuT  wldior^  ermi  lo  tha  clathM  of 
tradt<!oii,  wu  I'oaatlua,  («tW  of  tba  Qhh,)  wd 


fainilr.ThomM  Swift  died  in  itujearlBB^  leanDf 
wa  toot,  tud  three  or  four  dwRalort,  mjUi  no  olUr 
lonuM  ihfn  tlM  mall  HItie  to  wkidtka  nra^ 
bm,  Mid  that  abnatt  raioad  brAMa-MM  NtntMiV 

T^  laflfi^iUB  of  tbii  ■euUlaman  ware  at  mbm 
imoaialiwfinulriltarlliafiaatoraaoiij  forOwt> 
win  BwifL  Ufl  eldeat  aoo,  who  had  Bludied  at  0^1 
fam,  and  bad  been  called  lu  the  bar,  «m  trrfM 
MMfnav^nnafa]  of  the  Palaiinata  of  TtppMarr, 
BMW  tlM  OWM  o(  OimmmL  Ha  waa  a  mm  it 
'  nn,  and  aneara  to  ban  mfieaied  »  coiuwt^ 
L«ewji»ift.wJiiiih,b»ffia|tlyewMgawadb><in- 
i^im  apoaulalWe  nd  «>inDm  pnjaoH„'t» 
i1iiaa«ph»if|  J»iialfaan,eiw>f(«reiUertMve|I 
iii(oe,  iwwairar, 


LSI 

Mdsn'mth  veither,  and  nw  ihein  nnfc 
M  tqa  itrwe,  iriider,  thi 


[linwa, and S->«4pi(ed affectiaii.   Hiatalenli 
Is  'Saarte  «t  Ub  hme  and  his  Dnde,  h  ' 
*    "  to  leitK  daitled  >nd  delighted  l..  . 
ondiUlly.  doaded  by  diKose,  sua 
led  brpannon,  aa  their  MiseBaoi  ippTOBcbod 
tlvfUe;  aBd,ere1iealfaiDedll,  were  levelled 
tow  fioaBoT.orfiiWT  Sumutrty.    From  ihe 
"1^  llieretore,  may  MderTTcdthaimportaal 
.l,aa  DO  miafartDilea  thould  induce  itenUiB 
',   qo  rank  of  feme,  bowevet  eleTited, 
ddf  paecnifge  it*   poaaeaaor  to  prenitnpiion. 
la  HtiM  U  -wBom  fate  has  denied  aiicb  bnUianl 
"■■'  -     -  ■-,  whoni  aho  ha«  refuaed  the  neceasary 
of  displaTlBs  them,  mijr  be  UUKht, 
g  the  niatory  t^  ihia  iltuetiions  roan, 
tow  little  h»ppioesa  dependa  upon  the  poaaeBiion  of 
traluCuideDt  Benina,  of  political  mfiuence,  or  of 

MBMaaQ  Swift,  Dpptor  dI  Dirinityi  and  Dean 
of  St.  Palrick'a,  Dublin,  waa  deaoenaad  from  tha 
rpnDBer  brroch  of  the  hmilj  Of  8*ifti,  in  Tott- 
■bire,  which  had  been  aelltad  m  that  eauntr  for 
laiAt  Tcaia.  Hia  immediBle  aaotstor  waa  the  ftcv- 
«rend  Thoiaaa  Swift.  *iaar  of  Goodrich,  in.  Here- 
*    '  "  propnelor  of  a  email  estate  in  that 

1.  At  the  beginninE  of  the  civd  war* 
tba  oMnlenandiatiDguuhed  famaelf  bv  bia  les!  and 
actiTTtr  itJ  the  cauae  of  Charles  1. ;  and  hiB  mnd- 
aan  haa  recorded,  in  a  aepaiaio  memoir,  bwtuiploiis 
■id  ■iSetinga  during  the  civil  waia.  To  ttiat  me- 
s^HT,  end  the  no'oa  which  aeaompany  n^  Ihc  reader 
iaMerred  for  further  parliculars  conccramH  Swift  e 
bmilr.*     After  having  been  repeatedly  plundered 

L'(Mb<&>    titantcinnaStatlinliiin  af  tba  nwmuMp!' 


10  Wih  •«  ,tnm£.mm  «f  ~tlia  >^a(  of 


„7h»  law,  thon 
Ha  added  to  the 


Euiifaina  hia  hneaoe  more  accuntelv.    Janathan, 

Gka  hia  brother  Oodwlii,  ai^pMita  m>  hive  b«al  |rad 

"       ■   lot  HiB  kim  called  oTUietaT.  " 


MuentmtatlaKf  wae  her  principal  dowijr. 

The  Omiahaa,  biniKl^iiibrined  ui,  thai  biaMpr 
obtained  aoiou  ttg»a<M»»aa  cmployBMntaut  ■«*■ 
land)  bai  hia  pnocvial 'Hotnotioa  nens'to  ' — " 
bean  the  oflle«  of  aieward  to  the  aocceiT  0 
ltjn^»  Ittaa,  OaWs,  towhich  ha  Vrw  wmi 


~^  _  Smdiinibu,  HMntiiiiHil  uieuticallT  bi  ihe  Dgvi  lo  Ma 
EiMT  «  Baitamn  DancnlMllna  ki  IrIim.  Tnl.  VB,  p.  Iff. 
SSn'i  dWUn  ta  K  iniRGi  iiT^niKain,  ia  RhUlH^ 

tiatnaimiftlMuSmlttrmitlikbiMMa.  fbt tiauiilat 
ueeaou  la  ■)»  laMnlnl  en  tM  nim  lotfcci  r-. 

'' wKh  SwM  WH  It  IMVGm  walrtiif  Ai  ■  Giir  wiDd  lo  uD 

it :  to  »ua>  rhe  Dan  uaSSSs,  In  ^K.t^  Ifht  liihtai 
•S%  «Mle  SSSiftni^^- 


(iiiRHiliil  tin  HMie  Mirtg,)  nhied  Um- 

, .Jiilwb«B««lliiiiUdfijiiid  Jemd  hto 

^a  draiti,  Ini  aye  vr  Ine  oih?r  miffit  hanpfii  Co  un.  — 9wut- 
■■M,  Lotdon,  IKH,  nmo,  nl.  I  n  in.  The  oilxr  miftiituHla 
proi^lor  wu  Druuiblr  JwepU  Dctiunool,  oflxa  maokntd  to 
SviR'i  JamiMr  ittio  unmrtud  nldil*. 
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a  Tery  dmtitute  Bituation,*  u  Mrs.  Swift  wm  oni- 
ble,  without  the  "Bsasrance  of  ihe  'Bociely,  even  to 
defiay  the  expense  of  her  husband's  funeral, 

*  Tba  foUovIv  orif<m>  ckfdmoli.V'nHurHl  Hy  ili«.\in^r4 
oT  Mi.  HutailDli',  •wtbluii  ke  ttmtot'HM  igpaiatinridThni 
dHlh,  ud  iko  iFu  deililula  FircunuLwiew  orilw  goel't  malhH. 

jLofHt.  IBM.  '  "™  *"     "  '''™' 

"To  hit  Once  the  Uri  Cbuiivllw,  U>b  Rifkt  HoiwmtJa  lis 
Jadni,  ud  Dills'  tie  Hooounbin  BgodKB  oT  Ibt  UanomJjl* 
'  .aSdttrtttitiSoiiilma^BiMiii' 

=Tltet  TOB  fsnioMt,  In  ftliH.  ud  iMr  wknis  kndV.kng 
o\ri>nnT»ln*l  O^^iltiU  la  |h  Hid  M^iMrud  U> 
nl  (UttB,  saalMvtTiwn  TafTtMi  luBfaHiqwniMt  «mmi  i 

2?  «K  '*''''°^'  -^•'^ffgflss.'iati^  i-^.^*"- 


—— .  _  KiM^  bM.iD  tfSn- 

Co^^boUn U ItB Uv'i Ihk DubKa, tha  lull  dl 


'     Raw.  Kawedj,  IBmm  af  Uw  BMJwww.l 

MafttwtMlliiiflbiibvn-iiHMlandMr.  JuuSmi 

*  t|.kk  Onm  >to  Loil  OuutHinudlka  Ri^  HoMMlib  lb* 
'  JUm  urBnchra  rfiEHooodnkk  aoc^Mr  oTK^lNU  1 
^'  Th«  bnipMc  PtlMwi  of  Ahiiiil  SwilL  irldow  i 

'  "Tlnjriii  iS'Iit't'  Qod  la  Uks  nnr  mr  vMUonar^i 

Bobi^iiiiuo  iMrud  ^■l^e*<>;sf'£^p'*j;jE;?^ 

nFinfiBatiySli  bcnmiSa^M^.fe  cimii»j»iSl  Cmi 
able  ID  iM  ia  wiUmU  nut  hoHBo'  m^ituBt  i  Thu  rm  iini' 
tHoer  buh  •labod  b«  lite  blubgnfi  bnUw.  Williuii  SwiA,  lo 
btbbarion«in(iDbgriaUB«i'Ti'"n>baUiMiiilintad  hm- 
mV  fRT  "Dbic  K>  uSi1>h,1m  liUli  beea  dminl  br  Mnvenl 
ponou.  upoo  pfotdne*  Ihai  bt  bu  no  ■athorilf  to  neem  Ibv 

"N<nr,friTUinii^u>miii(iItioaalBtbiwftitiiitDan  tout 

ud  br  rov  faoiDiin'  odnv  to !]»  puipoHs, 
"  Mu  tt  IhonftfO  pltSH  HUT  haoatta  to  fMIt  Toor  pelidonof 
u ORtH, whewDlE*^ wllUni Sirtfl ibt bn  But)iaiii«l 
■Dd  BpfMntod  to  fitbfr  in  row  petiltoDel^  lonJ  monpr- 

"  Ani  rnKBiiiiiattttMil  oenimr." 
d  wH  fuUf  fmntfld  upon  tlw  aMM 


'UuKiDl'tbiiHjliiljlln 
B.  v.  Doil 

KB  Bom  Hn  Abi(Hl , 

iati  of  Wi>(l  lim,  in  the 
bodUw  «ifrr  Ibg  U^  of^ 

rlBO()bilonwt&  Mr.  llSa. 
g,  p.  m,i  ibu.lh  ahai^ 

BL  FilnDfc>.  DiiUin.  wu  Ml- 
tarixUlion,  ban  nntivd,  it  in 
I.  Dublin,  p.  m,  which  ilftem 


'^p^SS 


finllT  cm  Ilw  Kiu-B  Inni  Rflll. 

t^  JanuuT  uu,  /ouibu.Swifl  wu  kdiniiied 

tkYookofOmSbifilBia, t.  m.l 


Diyden  William  Swift,  the  brother  of  the  deceaied, 
seems  to  have  been  active  m  b^alf  of  Ms  siatei-iii- 
law,  but  Qodwin,  who  was  atppOBed  to  be  wcallb;, 
taBhtfr/hifef  nippoitt  ^i'Spiii  fhe'SOth  of  Tio- 
vSmter '  19ff?;  beiiiK  Ht,  AMre**  dsy,  she  wa« 
delivered  of  the  eelebraled  Jonathan  Swift.  The 
pluce  of  hkbinh  was  a  ■mall  hoiue,  now  called  Ho. 
7,  in  Hoe/a  Cotirt,  Dublin,  which  ii  atillpointed out 
by  the  inhabitanlf  9f  ,lli(*  tnMer.t  Hia  intaiiy 
was  marked  by  a  chaoce  la  auigular  as  that  of  by 
flither,  whoae  cradle  had  been  ptondttM'  Of  m 
bedding  by  Borie'a  Inwpere.  ,.Tlie  nun*  fit  wb|m 
he  vraa  committed  «M  a  ipAliv*«f  Whheha««*,  to 
which  (own  ahe  wa*  recalled,  pf  Ibe  comttiWdaef 
a  dying  relation,  from  whom  aw  eipeeted  a  unOr. 
She  actuaUr  alolg  awiv  bar  cfatM,  eutof  ■ — 
•fiecUDa,aii4  ramed  tei;ts  WhiH&vv^-wb^ 

~-^-. ■eemld.wiyatt  bj 

cbaaelo.GxbuTeadwicelbii  Qme  with  u 
ancli  a  MOBulat  proof  of  bi 


liadnvaii 


■0  careful  of  the  el 
S  win  waa  now  to  ahara  lb 


itioa  ibat  wiien  lia  ntuiTi«d  ta  Oiiblt)!  ba  ^M  lii^fi 
.^epell,«nd  wkon  five.  v«ara  oldbiMoldnMHnt 
chapter  of  the  Bibl& 


whom  ha  tenderly  un^  _ 
auppoit  aRbrded  by  hi*  uH' 
probable,  that  the^  inita^i 
Blancea  tunk  dsqi  ioM  llii  t 
ui  early  perioifarllf^  Hid  tbi 
that  war  of  hn  uint  with 
ended  wh«a  bis  ncuUiei  a 
diaeaaa.    Bom  >  poaUjunuK 


of  lOTTf  w,  ud  of  rMding,  wl 
the  Btnkinc  pawage  of  8i 
lamenta  and  eiecralaa  the 
aaid  in  bis  Other's  houae,  " 
bam."  The  aarrawnaaa  of 
for  his  maiDienanee  and  eJi 
happinesa,  and  waa  nattuaH 
sordid  parsimony  of  hie  ubc 
sequent  eveols  ahowed  th 
under  the  naceseity  of  legul 
the  real  alate  of  hia  eif1>arTaaHd  oic 
iuKHi  vhtdb  U* 


ralhec  than  by  the  oi 


of  A«  world,  enUruti^^,^ 

iliw  had  bon 

,  Swift  appe 

— .  _ ile_  unpMaMoa  _, , _., 

mnoe,  and  cerlni^  hdd  Godwiq  Swiff*  m 


his  wealth.    But  although  it 

1  ■■--■  lug  libejjljwini 

criterion.  Swift  appears  never  iohiun) 
I*  wbidh  bad  «Mk 


,  .ered,  thai  his  hWahw  I 
1  the  former  criterion,  8w 
isi  ihe  Hnfavouiab1e_  u 


li  it  waa  afleiwma  t}*' 
had  bomafiil]  pngoHwtt 


membrsnce  neither  in  love  nor  ¥ensralinii.t 

Meanwhile  his  education  proceeded  apaoa.  Al 
the  ago  of  aij  years,  he  was  sent  to  the  acha«l  IH 
Eilksnnv,  endowed  and  niainlained  by  Ibe  QnnpiMf 
family,  where  his  name,  cut  in  schoolhoy  BishKti), 
upon  bis  desk  or  form.  Is  atiJl  ahowD  Ijd  stranifera. 
Here  he  learned  to  boy,  laiinB-anglSc4,  Ibe  north 
Ml  dux  ci  amrutt  Jul,  ihe  first  genn  of  the  nume- 
rous jiiu   dcsprii  of  that  nature  ivbjcK  pasaej 

I  TbcaniiqaitT  ofiBatiiniuce  HUH  lOTinltalstbetralV 
or  tba  tmditiDa.    hi  uaa  it  m  Dccuriad  br  lU.  Jsettoo.  a 

IHoDiniiwbl^witbdlHaPKthi  lh>  aagoAiu>  of -^ 
ftmilT.andjliiwIMni  aiillliaTeilKlblhntjninngjUilFW 
doCeftoniTheodjb  a^fn,&a.,&rudnr  aTeoIina^ 
nand'iHiibnr  of  tta  Bala,  u  whom  It  w>>  olUn  nkM 


I,    Pitr.  Hrueu,  wu  It  not  nor  noeleaalwln  whi 

roui"--ainnallbetediMlahair  tMa  InMHbu  nw 

At  leiifA  It  WH IWKO  mMed.  wtST  iMd  urbSv  acoB^ 
whfw  Uw  Daaa  amwtani  abiwilr.  Yaa  i  U*  aan  iB*  ibe  ada- 
utiim  vf  a.  ^n."—  Thca."  auweiHl  Wbiiuadpai,  cmmlu, 
and  elenchhir  Kii hand,  "jwihavaiMIlM  iiUiMi  uTa  dot^ 
Thn  inataM  Intarpnahloa  Of  Uw  Blihiin  pmaataJ  IbeocnDDU 
...  y^„\j  (g  fhiiow  da  UiH  colloqur,  Tina  aturr 
Dalanr,  la  hia  rixioaaib  lattor  10  Lofd  otnTT, 


'ti  at  ibe 


lk<nay,  Swift  wii  removti  at  ibe  ue  of 
ri  admltled  inlo  Tniuly  College,  Dublin, 
ippedH  from  lite  book  Of  Ine  icniot  lac- 


From  ^k<nay,  Swift  wii 
fourteen,  Hid  ■dmlt—'  --'• 
where,  m  ippesra 

.__.._.  ■_  J  __ ioner  iindtir  tha  uii 

Snl,  1632.  HUcau 
at  the  same  time , 
le  two  aameB  ibrau^haut  the 
lul  the  Chnatiaa  ajipellBtivo 
browti  mieertainty  tifoa  >oiae  niiiuia  poiaii 
"      'abiognehr- 

!Mual  BtBdMa  of  (he  pmriMl  ir 


mad  the  menciaiiof  the  n 
tttOeme  records,  «" 
baa  tbrot 


■  pnndiMl 

_ , to  fail  noL„,  — ,_- 

JtoBDlher  rqjedea  the  learned  fcphiitrr  at  Sd 
du,  EoekenDWUUUi,  Bnnnrwheiiu,  ind  other 

*      ■"'  " harffly  kiioT»ii  by " 

pemuiu  Dun  to 


.   Lo- 


•iankot  tMthap*  be  teraied  ptolirand,  bat  it  wu  c«i- 
-Idalr  taaatmn.  Hii  wntnga  erince  great  geoenl 
■■MiiiiUno  wiA  bntory  and  poetry,  both  aaaeoi 
'W  uwdeiii ;  nor  m  be  srer  at  a  loai  for  anch  cIm- 
IW  ^Uaaona  and  qnotsiioa*  oi  moit  aptlr  illuB' 
-Infe  tta  matter  of  Which  he  treats.  Tel  •Itbough 
ba  lluuAt  ao  lishdf  of  his  own  acqnidtiDns,  (hat 
NiufcM«rliaT&utu»ldeare«rordu!nesaaiid  in- 


lE  atildeat  did  iii 


iS 


.  Wttb  [be  ^ithela  of  Jufrar  Anilicanum,  Lux  Bt 
ImailttjS&ur  Britannioim,  &c.,  by  the  foreign  lile- 
r*tL  This  Swift  could  not  bear,  and  in  iheprcilic- 
tkinaof  lBaBcBidieT9(afT|heUun(^h«isome9atiricHl 
ahaAs  at  the  heavy  poht^nEBs  of  the  High  Dutch 
Oliub-bnmi,  and  iDeir  exuavagani  campluoentj  lo 
each  other.! 

While  SwiA.  bo wnen  waipunanR-baaiudiaaia 
du>  rajnt  and  desnttory  mannar,  they  wonldbave 
been  sliogether  iniemiEtod  by  lbs  deiih  of  his  uncle 
□odwin  and  the  detan|{enieDt  of  hta  aflWn,  which 
ibaa  first  became  cublu;,  bad  he  not  fbnnd  another 
f«linn  in  his  aDcfe  Dryden  Willinm  Swift.  This 
tendeniangsvettienecosaarysup^lKirt  to  iuaotphon 


■  Ovq  to  hfr  imde  Ttumu,  wbn  bmd  bwD  bred  lit  OiAnd. 
awMt^  cnBaiv  mnpanHin  lAervHldf  bccune  Rector  oT  Putltri' 
Ibb,  iD  BnKT?  BDd  aflHtf^  tobuv  a  tnaj*;  in  ibe  cvinnu  cou' 
■ejlai  irf;ai»  Yah  oTa  Tdi.   BwBl  awJ  lo  aU  hi™  in  coDicinjji. 

•  iffifcBMr  Wnnrnf  oftm  toentloned  W  BIi.  WWiensy 
:  'tf  Iliad  kiTT  to BaraDrtued  tiB  Lotin  lelUn  Uiiunjiud 
Mh»  aoiM  all  fct  ■^Pfrtrifie  ■»!  >U  tu.  acetmnllc-onil 
t(  Ponilil  Iiniilniiiia  wnl  bo  ner  Mt  to  ultwet  i  whidi,  bi 
fc-WTi  an  ttaonlr  E!™i""  ""7 1™!,"='!°"' l!!™?!!!"^  S!" 
ir>iii  I  ut  aie  U  lUid  Jcllei;  ntuurlnhao  Blckermlb 
•MTMarta  twwuratgrl.  to;,  MotifiFur  Ix  C\trc,  ouotin*  id; 
BwJiahiii  b  ■  tmlbe  to  mUiili«d  Jul  reor,  ii  plHHd  to  itf, 
w  nwninu  BtcMnlajInw  nofnum  Uiuit  AiifHx  (UUi." 


.  BaiiflwiflaUr»ririi*i*«d 
rded.kimastha  "baat^bia 


biB  mamory,  and  recorded,  h 

reloiions."  Uti  ased  alio,  to  -—- ''—•  an  ineidant 
which  occurrwl  vihilc  he  waa  at  ooUene,  of  wkioh 
Willoughby  Swift,  bis  cousin,  the  son  of  DtrdenWU. 
ham.  waalh«hen).  SiiUDSoDedayiaiiiBohnnber, 
abaoluld V  pannyleaa,  he  mw  a  aeanai  inithe  caurt 


lulely  pan  01 


leemud  imuinns forihe a^Ttmeu af 
luijiaiB.    u^ccoirad  to  Swifk  thaii  tUa 

V ji^  from  hie  wnMin  Wil- 

Liabaa  nfachaa  t,  and  the 
bis  mind  -miea 


loLuhbj.then   

thought  acucel;  bad  oral ..— 

door  (vened,  aad  ih«  atrangat  »mif«mAm$  hm, 
produced  aUilf  lealhem  purae  ol  adBerooia,u4 
poured  the  tMUeatf  beton  bim,  as  ajraaaai  ftoan 
his  cousin,  Swib,  lb  hja  afsiacv,  ofiend  tbe  bust  lb 
a  wf  of  Us  treasury  whjdi  the  baMIt  mktjgmm- 
roualr  dedinad.  And  fiam  Uiai  nomaU,  SwiA, 
who  had  ao  deeply  axpeiielMed  the  wasiiea  of  mdi- 
genc«b  rssdvedao  tamaaagahiascaiitiincoiiiSiM 
peTeijuaintobareduiwltoaiirainitr-  laearabtai 
hf  which  he  ragtilaiad  hia  expense  wu  aa  T«r  lifM 
that,  from  maiv  of  his  jouniala  •tgl  iiislinn.  it  fi 
pleu  uiMiddaareBccoiuUad  toimrfotmBfMtua 
eipeodiUm.  during  any  year  irf  hia  Uh  boia.  liie 
time  of  hjs  being  SI  cMMfs,  antil  tb*  Htal  deakna  at 
hi*  Ckculbea. 

Pleasure,,**  well  •*  necaaaty,  inMbnd  wh 
Sviffiaiudiaa..  Pa*eTl]r>»idUM**ii*aoftbei)aa» 
lempt  which  accompawsa  it,  oflan  , 
temper  a  caM  of  rechieeaaeaa  ani'  -* 
Swift's  nund  was  by  oiw  of  fata  B 
to  an  eyoked  winl,  that  w  ' 
■umlied  with  eonatantaapl 
stadied  at  coiMie  imder  am 
expreasad  aucb  bdinn  inbia  own  MrrMi  la» 
gUMf-  Ha*rtii|&»mj|r.BoawaUiMt|iabadbaan 
consderedaasRvandlTpIusoma  Utaw,  wsileat 
Pembrolt^  heaoawere4  Ah  I  Sib  I  waif  mad  add 
Tuilan.  Ii  was  bittaraass  that  tbey  mntook  .for  ' 
tnaa.  IwaanuaaraWypoor,  andli^ugbtuaglu 
my  way  bv  my  literature  aiwl  m/  wit  laa  I  diH*' 
KWdedairpaw(T,aiulal{autbonty."    Gnasacba 

Ebel  against  eolltve  diicipline  SwiA  appaaia  H 
ITS  bean,  under  auoilaT  cirwiimatanceai  and  it  ia 
reDMriiabtet  thai,  though  far  infeqorin  bamaar.in 
pnriir  «f  style,  and  in  e«iiipreheiiBiv«  Keniu^  Jofui 
son  bore  a  atrong  resemblance,  in  his  morbid  tem- 
psamem,  p^itittal  ofuuoas,  and  habita  bf  domUar 
nan  b  pnviie  aoeiety,  to  ihe  Dean  of  St  Patiick'A 
Swift,  therefore,  while  undor  the  dominion  of  ihta 
untamed  spirit,  was  guilty  ot  many  irrsgnlaritMiJ 
■oroe  which  oocasienad  reproirf,  and  aoine  wbich  \ei 
10  yet  more  aeyere  conseqnencea.    He  rewtedly 

3 effected,  and  aflected  to  contemn  Ihe  diatupline  it 
le  ooUem  and  fraqoeolad  tB*ema  and  eofletf' 
faouseA  In  the  wantonneas  of  bis  wit,  he  assuloj 
Ihe  fellows  of  the  UniTereity  with  satirical  aSaaioaSi 
to  wbicbthe  veechea  occamonally  deUrered  by  iba 
TerraViUmm,  gave  mfficient  scope.  But  though 
this  apecies  of  saturnalia  had  a  preacripdve  Iicensl^ 
experience  might  have  taught  Swift  that  it  was  dM 
relied  on,  and  that  ibe  individaal  ridiculed' 
led  bis  time  and  opportnniiy  lo  lelorl  npoa  the 
jl  tbe  pain  which  he  had  inflicted,  liie  ear- 
lier part  of  Swift's  academical  courec  was  rnore 
slightly  marked  with  iheae  irregulanliee,  for  no 
recorti  of  penal  infliction  occurs,  tintit  a  special 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arls  wna  con- 
..jo  bim,  on  the  13lJiFd>niiry,  isa5-e,  Wa 
are  not  therefore  to  look  for  the  ceuee  of  the  dcsrad- 

fiowing,  not  from  the  meril  of  the  aludent,  but  lbs 

unearned  favour  of  ihe  Dniversity,)  in  Swift's  irre- 

gularitiaa,  tmt  in  the  neglect  of  tboee  eludiea  which 

e  then  held  essentrBl  pntte  of  cducstion.     In 

IE  Ibrough  the  prehminary  dieserlHCion,  he  wa* 

>[aiil  even  of  the  neceeaary  Byllogislie  forms. 

answered  the  argumenia  of  the  impugners  lo 

imon   langunge.   snd   [he  proclor  reduced  hia 

rephea  into  eyllosiam,  the  candidate  thus  diiptayinf 

adegroeof  ignorsncB    '     '    -  '  " 


CSS 


S3 


iiiM»fhed  md  ddfeodod,  in  tMr  pnp«t  KlralMtie 


mttfau  nMft*lud,thit  neb  ■  frvioi  vu  Miii4tf 
deUTered.  llth  Julir,  Itas.  Hakut -[nltUdMd  td 
lu^ybl^biliaitretarMd^'HuJLwwboi^^ 


m 


kwhfdlM 

„ m  <Miiw>l-picp  enihit- . 

mraiaim'ai  I4di  HoMnMo,  l•8^  nd  ttli  Octo- 
>«r,  itn.hs.iiww*!)  no  leM  Au-wveiiir  ptodtiti 

iRWb.hr  Mw  abMnt ^«n>  MM^«v«iuig  rMl-c«ll, 
r  (ownrbaHttlilg,  wtd«h :  ii '  the -wtderoical 
br«beMefronMUefee'«'iAo^tlkeni«.  At 

<bMB'  im^UhliM  eaH«d'llm!i  cinore  m- 

ilMWMaav«,'I«T,.0ft1be'lflth  Ifuvft.  iBee-T,  *ith 
iia mmiim;  TMVMW'SwiA.'hM  ehnm.lb;  w«n«p, 
.■kdJDwotliM,  b«  <Ao«rr«U  the-dugTiu  df  &  pntigo 
-a^oooMM  -n*  notntma  ncfileei  tff  tfallet.  BU 
amna  poUleinniiihnMiM'WU  oft  nsuneret  moM 
.JiptJing  Qn<tlMnth'I<roTemftet,ia8e,»i>in:th« 
|U|nwnNla«Mnt«tfj'VMi  >V  *  wnt«m»  of  ifae 
rnM^Mnwt,'«nl  leitiarfHHonltor'ttMDnrTenity, 
mdatnafi-^t  itMplail  cmduet  tawutli  tba  Jtmiar 
Sbm 'Wnta  Ubtd,)  ud.  of  «ichbi|[  tUngnBion 
mitiia  ilM'Mdl*'  af'*«  «(Alcee.   -He  ■h«nd  wjtb 

two  coi ■ —  '^' '  "'  '''■  -— '^— 

^'jMibT  DiiM'TOa"  ««»ni"iMi~gf 'jfeTtit"  .  ._ 
MiiiA'SMlA-aUbnIltMl  Ht^tm  d«B{HW  mtUclioQ.ir 
iwditi  bxtwittf K.  9>T  Of  <W»  rtiOTB  ii  no  Asoiuce 
■Mot  mtj  k»inare«uOf  wniwived-ihan  dwOTbed. 
UajHMeor-hi^tcMMnipni^IiowMUwIrJD  Itwdla- 

aitehi  TttptrMadtni'  'Vr.  Owen'LlotB/fte  Jnnlor 


SMB,4Mfcn  whtHgi  ,he.  ^cT  beetl  ordtked  1o  tziaba 

Hon  KvCM  Jteittliv  of  eipul 
Mi'Jnnfa.  one  of  nis    


i'inU>«tde&miUMuM9fDiM6fllictfeuh«ctu 
ibB>iMl'fii»ihb«>b«Mmepadinl)reodfi»tt^«l.wich 

«ka  yel  MOM  Kv(*c  p«inhr  of  sxpuIirioD,  MMcted 


nbn  Jobn', , ....  _...^. ...    „^ 

■JdhwJwti'hw  recvnlsd  %  (radition,  thil  Swift 
WM«nelM'l>»t»««neKefcrirti'i'>9'>  tripoi,  uSt 
li  nHHlj'Or  MiMMl  orMHm,  uiiOred  by  lilm  as  Ter- 
l«-R|>D»  The  meaKb  .of -the  learna]  Dr.  Bv- 

M^j^fen^Sftr^rffl  ansae 


kuffltaHk.   BiiSaBiuwHMlinit  MaMoHmsa 

«.  iMBui  fiHibH  Ana  Ma  |ii|inM.«g  !■  C —  — '  ■—" 

■MaiBn|iDl>.  B.,iupa£in[uDCoaiBBi 

IJJM,  »««■  fnullMlillJ,  Kllltll  MMdlwnQ 

<  Bfelbg  WgttiorJnwhHBiirifl.io  ii_  .     .. 
*R  neStsil,  Vol  rv.  ii.  la.  wlwa  Dr.  Uct^  h  uid  to  tan  b«n. 
kAjd  l»  ■  DoMry  lu  lake  ■  cul'DJUim  off  tin  liuidl  lit 

m.  ITn-"'luUld'inrLad  <OTniT)ii  nilllkRiki  mtam  ot 
Hi  fuU;  lir  lulBIiw.  in  lint  ulKTrfii  IR  uxm.  ItW  Swin't 
In«iiiic  wM  a  JiU  icmirnn^nL    1  ui  <rer>  mil  innuied  br 


MP 


da 


t^l^f  FO»««ii«m{!it,nilh  tbe  ilaimsarrtuflnJi 
anitWaboiiEiiauui  Miachfd  ui/bi*N)i«KBMMp 


I  «|iacti£d  (a/biannwWMpipi 

be  mi^i3,  rtora^y*flfecuonlh»ttTOEK5SR 
hte  cootM  IQ  Engtuvl,  and  tmvdUd  mi^m.U  jii 
moihrr^  rtBKleace,  vita  was  than  inTiiii)nliiritM| 
Htrtea  JD.a  ofmeaduiliuid  ^cmwuhu  ittiirnnj. 
Jtlrs.  awi  poulo  ootf  ^cogijiniid  to  hu  •sii-||B|af 


ready  Kaidefl  «a  cliBplam.  ,,,j,,  -^ 

The  wpUcalionwu  midland  («<Me#|tU)li| 
fbr  Bomir  time  Sir  wdlutm  Tain|>U.i.^MniMf 
Mcmed  to  be  unattended  eiiW  iiy  ",'tmimtljt 


compiubcd 
abir  .foi  a 


acitolar,  wap  probabhr  .foi  a  linuk  imwrpnfiiH  « 
tbc.iniMble  tiabila,  jndJmpeifeot  luvn&a  ^^Jw 
nmr  bnwle.n    But  Sir  WUIiam'a  ptcjndiEta  fauM 


nmr  binwie.n ,  But  Sir  WUIw 
BTadDallf'wMker,uSwiR'aeir]>umta«oiw«'«i 

"ion  inereawd  bit  6ieo)l'"  "'  "i— :-—.  - 

ioWI«d8B  niB  expanded 

■M,  ih«(  ii  engijtcd  ogb. , .-.«,  ,„r 

L  a  apaca  of  tunA  well-stqplojsd,'  aoon  nM<nP 
not  9wiA'a  powara  an  mvalua'ble treMWf  tl 
troD  like  Teoiple,  with  wbom  he  iMiaum 
t  nro  rean.    Rii  aiudiM  were  parUaUy  Jntar 


maliin  betiuw  i^Wi  01  gulUH.  UM  all _. 

..  attiAfB  Hluihbn-   9wlJ(,  roulufruip  viUflajiilrMi 

Un anuffiMlo to Ui caMli  uftaltXaTfnl  muAi  ftr  W 
■[Kiion  to  loiiiuiium,   tk  WIH&bi  Ttniila  ma  ■  wIm  u 

loo.  thv  Dealt  naanrin  nDuwIe.  and  new cadd b«  a  n^ui  i 
limdiot.  Hr  Wnjun  iVui^  tru  a»4r  Out  iBllmt  inan  ■ 
HitiDW.''— Xfa«dMn'jCaiTci|pBiiAw(>,Vl.I1S.  TkeauUiM 
«rilu  unltnunMi!  •tateincM  an  pnUlilr  hue,  iTmuiclodi 
llic  ruhn  pan  of  Swrn*!  naiiteiKe  al  Mooniark.  Bal  ws  an 
nutb(st,lbaltl»epmib«iitcb«b(iUedtMwnaliini  uSa 
Uh  iloKendinu  nf  Sit  Tiniain  'rFinp)>.  luf  acc<,Dbi  tt  M 
Temjjt'i  pladBf  lai  conduct  in  aduiopuuUe  Ufht 
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bwlbtkltk.    Hik^MUtnctMLfrom  *l 

KoiM-frait,  «  jtidkuM  ud  coUmm  of. 

■Ueh  alnan  branakt  him  to  hk  gnve, 

1  hs  felt  dunng  hu  whole 

At  one  umB  be  wis  to  ill  that  he  Tinted 

I  hopai  af  upenoaeing  bons&i  fton  hit 
■■UTS  mu  I  MM  finding  no  adTanlige  from  the 
■^■"a*.  ha  •gvB  remmed  to  Moorptrk,  uid  em- 
plora  io  hii  •lodiea  tbe  iatarrils  which  hi*  diKir- 
darafibrded.  ItwMBOwihiibeeiperieneedmaAi 
«f  coafidaDce  fram  Temirie,  who  pennilled  him  '~ 
"" It  hit  confldeatiol """" — ' '''-  "- 


bapreMot  it  hi*  confldeatiol  inteniewi  with  Eing 
mUnm,  when  ihu  nwnweh  honoorad  Mootpsik 
with  hiB  Tuiu,  ■  dntinetnn  whioh  Temele  owod  lo 
ibeu  fiinner  intinMr  in  Holland,  and  which  he 
cawad  with  R^<ecd^ 


gott  oonfinod  him  10  hia  chamb«T,  ihe  duir  ol 
tandiiiB  the  kiiw  de*otTe4  upon  Swift)  and  n  ib 
racoidedbr  •UtSs  poet's  biognDben,  that  Williun 
oSiradhiB)«jtraan  or  bone,  and  ibowed  him  how 
to  cut  aaparagni  Uie  Dutch  w>v.  Ii  would  be  ub- 
jMlo  MTvn**  the  ■dditionil  adTkatage  ha  tc- 
^Baedon  leMning,  by  the  Toral  exampliv  to  eat  the 
»■»  Tijwdltte  iritb  Dutch  eeonomf,  on  which 
mUm«  oM  teadlrwill  Snd  a  Urely  anecdote  at  lh< 
MlIuM  of  tb*  paie'1'  Other  adTaDiosM  of  a  moti 
hM  —xiwb  wcKi  bowerer,  held  oat  to  hii  ambi 


Tided  tn  u  the  cbudi,  to  ,._ , — 

il««ijn»rl^  ■■  wgli  bf  iadtBaOoB  ■■  by  eoiiip  a  proa- 

—  -' — '- '  Tbe  bigb  troM  rapoMd  in  him 

rJ*.    For  hi  wa«  Mwlaywl  by    ■ 

Su  Williim  Temple  to  lay  before  JQ^^Wiam  the 
reaeona  wbv  hia  miijeM)r  ongfai  lo  aeaeni  tvthe  bill 
for  trieoiiiJ  pejliueata  i  and  he  itrenglbened 
Temple's  opinion  by  sevetal  argiunen la  dr*>*ll  from 
Bnttuah  hiatory.  But  ihe  king  ptraererad  in  hia 
oppoailion,  and  the  bill  wn  thrown  out  by  the  in- 
fluenca  of  the  crown,  in  the  Home  of  CommonB. 
~" '        la  the  flnl  inlercMirae  thai  Swift  bad  with 

,  and  be  wa*  wont  to  tell  hia  fhands  that  it 

helped  to  cure  him  of  vanity:  having  probably  an- 
tieqiaied  eucceaein  his  npf(ociilioii,  and  being  mor- 
dfied  in  prapoTtion  by  iu  uueipeetad  failiHek 

In  ItiO,  Swifi  wenl  to  Oxford  for  the  pmsoee  of 
1  ailing  bis  niBelpr'H  degrer,  towhicbhewae  aamilled 
---'-1  eih  July  in  ihat  year.     He  seemgiohBTebeen 
d  with  the  ciTihltea  he  nMM  at  Oxford,  and  (A- 
L  thai  hs  w«a  aitiained  u  luTa  been  mora 
d,in  a  fisw  weeka,  lo  aiiangera,  thairawlw 

naeveu  yeaTa,^to  Dublin  coHega,!!   The  biwa 

of  Oifbrd  neceaaanly  imi^iet  leMning  and  igaDhif. 
In  the  former  Sirift  w«a  nowemitwnt,  ai^in  tha 
latter  abowad  the  fair  promiM  of  en  aa^Mran^  ■»- 
terpriain^mind.    Bvenin lfiei,lieinfonnahi*^ 


naingmmtl 
Kandal^lti 

than  perhap 
miscsUaneo 


t  be  bad  "  wnUea,  e>d 


'&S^ 


poeuy  waa  nac 'pegbcMAi- 
wea  uiei  uiui mi  their  own  •BoradBMad,  and' 

Oxford  that  Swift  prodaoed  hia  hat  vwaWk 

(reaerring  only  hie  claim  to  aay  of  thoae  bmiuImk 


TU  tntfciu  eoii4«t.  mfu  and  lov, 


No  eedarbRun  Arp«Bp  udtUla. 

(T»  Dnlun'itUH  conlNl  nitMiwii.) 
RMMJbifc  (nt  inJ  pwaWM  mitM 

Oe  Mtui  a(  iiePuea  im 


NMdnpl  wuEMnld^ 

M^SjB&.TJSttiSi'i"™!*" ; 

lUfpavia  KMl.  aad  •■Mtwa  talH  I 

BM  *htIB  (B^llMI*  (HIKI 

Tliai.  tbeiKl^HitaDW  AnSneck 
Halt  en  mr  w«hb  MbuIi  fi*  n— 


be  bouiidaif  ■!■*■>  fin  isn  mM 
•Pwlljtli  Mea.  ud  naaplX'i'i 

T"  MliiatTonrlimiiw  on  Qw  Hat, 


"  Oiftf^  ts  Mb  ■  itawnM  •lall 
'nSBWUiBiKn  i^nov^  fa 


'^^■s^ssr^^riTSP" 


«  TbtH  nna.  wwa  mM  In  Dn  Jia  cf  BMIa,  tap  Oa 
ewilsi,  WHtkI  iDiTtnl  btbiUs/tSsoiCw  <rilb(liB. 


I 


MiSCfitLANEOUS  PROSE  WORKS. 


i»mn.h 


"Kat.  mate,  profanely  tou  leap  o'er 

Your  maeeiUl  MiKhbonr**  oncteDt  bounds, 

lam^  the  weak,  oifneBded  fXMr. 
Aq4  aeixe  im  patrimoniaJ  trouodi. 

SipeBM  bjr  you  term  Ihctr  abodes, 
Tba  tender  wife  ami  honband  By, 
-  In  vain  Uiw  iitvocato  Uidr  ffoda. 
Id  vaia  tbeix  hcipiesa  infanta  exy. 

And  fet  tMs  deorlr  houf ht  eatato 
How  quicU;  mutt  its  owner  leave  i 

Tlje  wealthy  initer'a  iaat  rctraat 
And  aurcat  poition,  ia  iha  grw^ 

mriait  w«ild  you  more )  impartial  eftith 
■  !Wnpa  in  her  lap  with  equal  care 
The  hi^  and  iow»  nor  royal  birth 
Preaeivca  ita  poor  diBtinctiooa  there. 

Not  ail  PRHDeCheui*  boaatod  art 

Could  ever  aurly  Charon  away. 
Not  gold  itaelf  work  on  hia  heart, 

Tp  wake  him  back  into  the  day. 

Prpad  Ttataloa,  and  aJlhia  race, 
He,hoJda  in  chaias ;  tiie  royal  kio 

ra  rain  hnplorea  the  smallest  gracCf 
No  patient  empire  hia  for  tin. 

Yet,  eaU'd  or  not,  the  poor  he  bean, 

Am  m  his  last  and  painf -'  -*-^ 
To  m«  aaaistance  strait  rei 


AaI  m  his  last  and  painlU  atrilb. 
\jt  m«  aaaistance  strait  repairs. 
And  eairies  off  his  load  oThte. 


ISetides  these  verMs.  we  find  Swift  attempting 
another  style  of  poetical  composition  less  faTourable 
to  his  fiunsL  This  produced  his  Pindaric  Odes,  the 
oalv  kind  of  writing  which  he  seriously  attempted 
without  attaining  excellence,  and  which  must  there- 
fore be  aOQOuBted  among  the  injudicious  efforts  of  a 
ffBOSXm  which  had  not  yet  become  acquainted  with 
Its  own. powers.  The undertakinff  is  said  to  have 
been  biesscd  upon  him  by  Sir  ^liam  and  Lady 
Temple,  who  were  admirers  of  Cowley.  But  it  is 
reasonable  enough  to  suppose  that  Swift  should 
oave  turned  voluntaril/  towards  that  kind  of  meta- 
physical poetry,  in  which  wit  (if  wit  consists  in  pre- 
senting unexpected  and  ingenious  combinations)  is 
the  leading  and  distincuishing  feature;  and,  after 
all  the  vituperation  which  has  been  heaped  upon 
these  odes,  thejr  are  not,  generally  speaking;  worse 
than  the  pmdarics  of  Donne  and  Cowley,  which,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  gained  these  authors 
unbounded  applause.  It  is  said  that  Swift  commu- 
nicated these  poetical  exercises  to  Diyden,  whose 
concise  reply,—"  Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a 
poet,  —he  neither  forgot  nor  pardoned.  One  of  the 
Odes  IS  mscribed  to  the  Athenian  Spciety,*  in  strains 
of  eulogy  of  which  Swift  must  have  been  aAerwards 
ashamed,  when  he  recollected  that  the  Apollo  of 
this  English  Athens  was  no  other  than  Johh  Dun- 
ton  the  bookseller.  With  the  exception  of  these 
abortive  attempts  at  a  species  of  poetry  of  which  the 
^hion  had  passed  away,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Swift  made  any  efforts  cowards  literary  distinction; 
for  the  verses  addressed  to  Congreve.  November 
1693,  and  those  to  Sir  William  Temple,  in  December 
following  seem  to  have  been  the  eflusions  of  private 
friendship.  From  the  first  we  learn,  thiit  Swift's 
talents  had  raised  him  above  the  obscurity  which 
attended  his  first  year  at  Moorpark,  and  that  he 
was  now  on  friendly  terms  with  Congreve,  a  man 
of  the  brightest  comic  gem'os  that  Bntain  has  pro- 
duced. The  same  verses  teach  us,  that  he  already 
felt  confidence  m  his  powers  of  satire,  and  could 
predict  thaeffecu  of  that  "  hate  to  fools,"  which  be 
afterwards  wwiimed  as  hia  principal  characteristic. 

«^X  l«t«riHlOM  laah  jnat  Heaven  ted  tong  dcci^, 
S&aooadaymafceainuidlhR^bleed."    *  ! 

The  veraeaoa  Sir  William  Temple's  illness  and 
recovery,  are  of  a  difTerent  mood,  and  express  strong- 
ly and  pathetically  themiaeriea  of  theprecarious  situ- 
ation under  which  hia  proad  and  independent  spirit 
was  then^  atraflgling.  He  thus  addresses  his  muse, 
which,  since  Cowley's  time,  was  the  establishcQ 
mode- in  which  a  poet  expressed  his  complaints  :— 

"  Wert  tim  iffllt  woman,  thoa  eboQld*st  loom  to  look 
On  an  iteadoa'd  wretch,  by  hope*  fonook ; 

•  SwiA'a  Workfl,  Vol  XIV.  p.  93. 


Fbnook  bt  bobee.  ill  Ibrtime'alast  relief, 
jLBugnW  for  lite,  to  <inremittin|rcriaf ; 
For  let  Heaven'a  wrath  fadHcfe  unee  weai7 
If  iiope  e'er  dawn  the  fimatiost  of* Us  rara. 
Time  o'er  the  happy  tnkc«  so  swiil  a  msht, 
Aad  treads  so  soft,  so  easy.  aiHi  so  Hrht^ 
That  we  the  wrelciiod,  ereciiiop  far  oehiML 
Can  ararcc  th'  impn^ssion  uf  his  fuotslaya  nod.— 

To  thee  I  owe  that  IhtaT  lipnt  of  mind. 

SiiU  to  unhappy  rosticss  rlxxi^bts  incuned  ; 

To  theo,  wliat  oil  I  vainly  utrirc  to  hide, 

That  scura  of  fools,  by  IU0I4  niii^Uiok  for  pride  i  j 

Prom  tbee  whatever  virtue  takes  its  rise,  | 

Grows  a  misfortune,  or  becomes  a  vice ; 

Suoh  were  thy  rules  to  bo  poetically  great  ^— 

'  Stoop  not  to  interest,  flattrry,  or  deceit ; 

Nor  mWi  hired  thoughts  be  tiiy  derotion  paid  {  ^        t 

Leam  to  disdain  their  mercenary  aid ; 

Be  this  thy  sure  defence,  thy  hmten  wall, 

Know,  no  base  action,  at  no  guilt  look.  paJe  i  •> 

And  since  unhappy  distance  thus  denies 

T*  expose  thy  soiu,  clad  in  this  poor  disgtiiae ; 

Since  IhT  few  ill*preaented  sraee*  seem 

To  breed  contempt  wb^re  tboa  hast  hoped  eateam." 

These  last  fines  probably  allude  to  the  coldnesBof 
Sir  William  Temple,  and  to  a  disagzeement  whieh 
began  to  take  place  between  them.    Swift  aiglMd 
after  independence,  and  seems  to  have  thought  tbst. 
Temple  delayed  providing  for  him,  from  the  aeliSsh' 
view  of  retaining  bis  assistanoe,  now  beoomeneCafr-^ 
sary  to  him.    Temple,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
his  dependent's  impatience  as  if  tinctured  with  in-.. 
gratitude.    He  offered  him,  but  with  coldneae,  aa. 
employment  worth  100^  a  year,  in  the  office  of  the 
rolls  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  then  master.     To- 
this  Swift  answered,  that  since  diis  offer  telacved 
him  from  the  charge  of  being  driven  into  the  church 
for  a  maintenance,  he  was  resolved  to  go  to  Ireland 
to  take  holy  orders.    And  thus  they  parted  in  txm-  ^ 
tual  displeasure;    Temple  positively  refiisine    to 
pledge  lumself  by  any  promise  of  provision,  in  ths 
event  of  his  consenting  to  remain  with  him;  and 
Swift  determined  to  exert  and  maintain  hia  inde- 
pendence. 

.When  Swift  arrived  in  Ireland,  he  found  that  the 
bishops,  to  whom  he  applied  for  orders,  reqpired 
some  certificate  of  bis  conduct  during  the  time  he 
had  resided  with  Sir  William  Temple.    This  must 
have  been  a  grating  task ;  for  to  obtain  such  n  tss* 
timonial,  recpihed  hoth  submission  and  entreaty  & 
and,  accordingly,  Swift  appears  to  have  paused 
nearly  five  mouths  before  endeavouring  to  proodgw 
it.t   fhe  submission,  however,  was  at  length  made, 
the  entreaty  listened  to,  and  ^*  Swift's  penitentisry: 
letter"  formed,  probably,  thejEround-work  of  recon* 
ciliation  with  nis  patron.    Within  less  then  tw^vo 
days  after  the  date  of  that  letter,  he  must  have  re- 
ceived the  testimonial  he  desired,  for  his  letters  ibr 
deacon's  orders  are  dated  18th  October  169^  and 
those  for  priest's  orders  on  the  I3th  Januarymiow- 
ing.t    It  seems  probable  that  Sir  William  Texnnle 
aoded  to  the  certificate  desired,  some  recommenM*  * 
tion  to  Lord  Capel,  then  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland  f 
for,  almost  immediately  upon  taking  oiders,  9wii^ 
obtained  the  prebend  of  Kilnx>t,  in  the  diocese  oC 
Connor,  worts  about  one  hundred  poimds  a  T^aari^, 
To  this  small  living  he  retired,  and  assumed  tlk4 
character  of  a  country  clergyman.  .  . 

Swift's  lifO  at  Kilroot,  however,  so  different  froTa 
that  which  he  had  led  with  Sir  William  Temple, 
where  he  shared  the  society  of  all  that  were  enno- 
bled, either  by  genius  or  birth,  soon  became  insipid. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Temple^  who  had  learned,  by  tb« 
loss  of  Swift,  his  real  value,  became  soUcitous  that 
he  should  return  to  Moorpark.  "While  Swift  hea^ 
tated  between  relinquishing  the  mode  of  life  i^hich 
he  had  chosen,  and  returning  to  tha.t  which  he  had 
relinquished,  his  resolution  appears  to  have  been 
determined  by  a  circumstance  highly  characteristic 
of  his  excdteu  benevolenoe.  In  an  excursion  fton 
his  habitation,  he  met  a  clergyman,  vrith  whom  he 

t  Swift's  tatter  to  his  cousin.  Deane  Swift,  is  dated  at 
park,  3d  June  MM.  and  he  then  aays  he  left  Sir  WilKam  ~ 
a  month  before    The  paailentiary  tetter  la  date^  '"^  '^ 

I  Si.  Sheridan  heliwud  lihn  to  be  oidahied  in  thv  >^..p^,^,„m, 
September,  hut  that  ha  was  mistokea  jla  oMous  fhrni  ,tHa  letfte 
to  Sir  William  Temple,  and  from  the  dates  of  the  otficiml  oe>*tfi 
catea  of  oidinationi  wmch  are  now  beibre  the  editor. 


>SS« 


L 


UFB  OP'  JONATHAN  BWIFT. 


Ibinied  an  Bcqumuttaheq  vhich  nroved  him  fa>  be 

levned.  modeit,  ivctt-pnudpled,  Iho  fBlliccor  riahi 
children,  and  «  curate  *i  the  rale  of  fonv  pounils  a 
yesr.  Without  eiplainine  hi»  purpose,  S'-'-  ■--- 
rowed  lhisgent1eniiin'»hliirk  mjirp  hnvln? 

of  his  oirn,  rodo , „ 

or  Kitrool,  uid  obtained  n  gtatil  of  i _  ...  . 

fliend.  When  he  gave  the  preaentBlion  to  ihepuor 
clergynun,  he  kept  his  eyes  steadily  Gicd  on  ih'; 
old  man^a  fare,  whif  h,  HI  Urat,  only  exprt'»acd  pk-a- 
Bars  at  Godiag  himdlf  preferred  ra  a  livina;  bul 
when  he  found  thai  it  wna  ihst  Of  hia  brniTncior, 
who  hajl  resigned  in  bia  fnvour,  bis  Joy  aaaumtd  ao 
■ouchiag  an  exprtuioD  of  surpeac  and  erililuile, 
thni  Swifi,  hiinaelf  deeply  affected,  dectared  he 
had  never  ciperiFTicetl  so  raucb  pleasure  na  al  ihal 
tnoment  ThepoorcktRtniail,  at  Swift's  departure. 
pFesaed  upon  bua  ihs  blacU  mare,  which  he  did  not 
choose  to  hurl  him  by  refusing;  and  ihua  mounled. 
for  the  firal  time,  oa  a  borsc  of  bii  own,  with  fotir- 
BCOTB  pouada  in  hw  parse.  Swif)  atjain  enibarlied  for 
EDKland,  and  nnuued  bis  attuition  at  Hootpatk, 
u  SiiWiUiun  Tenv'a'a  NDfidtnlial  aecretur. 

These  an  the  outlinea  of  a  irantaction,  upon 
w^h,  long  afur  Snift'a  deatb,  malice  or  inadneas 
•adeaTounil  to  /ix  a  roaalmclioa  fatal  id  his  repu- 
lation.  Thia  acaiidaloue  falaehood  ia  only  ntentton- 
cdharc,  that  it  Bqjr  Deter  b«  Rpealad  on  any  future 


W,  wticK  BDoac  alba  aBtcliina  oq  SwUlt  Urtoi.  meiilHai 
KkoMvitriiifiaadtaB  Swift  bad  uaMiiHuibtkinni 


■  ■■luii^jMthJiiflhBTalaaf  «TiM),  fa.,  but  Iher  •ok  lo 
matHHVuliealarirlaaaiifiulMnofliiieriiwialHirUKIi- 
ka*alki^iSMHIna,aDdt>fDiald(ecoeiiKnyb.    taaa- 

nTinMlMiinn  n-nT*-  ao*  of  Ida  mUloHn.  a  knn- 

■•■  fcaataw.  ■wiB  wMcajriwl  btfcra  a  naianw  of  ifca  mbh 
gf  IMte  (ia  arMai  Ikmi]/  the  rauBlaUkwa  ulaa  no  Iba  aua- 
^■■anialiltsb>ital«uinttD!hHdar,)  and,  bi  (n>lil  (he  rcrr 

— ' .  of  ikk  ruk  icUaa.  hnnwdilltlr  wiiiml 

"— '  "ho  kiudiK.    ■n^^  ■-"'= 

1  u  a  Act  HsU  kw 


iktv«rthae^ft  U  wa>  ■hpwa.ErHt  Btifctfir.il-iliKl 
tmmam  to  it  wmM  bar*  bam  nuDd  aald  lbs  pnduiton  of  pel- 
iSd^te  wilt  VMib,  d m liiiB, he  wai uailed.  boilTin 
MBfe  aai  Man! .  It  «•  Mber  imiuhed.  Ilial  tad  Swift 
taa  ttnaiiiBa  <r  neiHBt  laoh  an  bniwtatiui,  mi  ulin  upon 
Waa  8a  utaai^i.  fcr  a  dSlaf  erime.  ISwiffa  Vaiki,  Vol.  j!iv. 
•lSII  lonna linla  la*  iku  iaiaBlt*  la  ite  aniim.  To  whiob 
Saltan  ban  aSSadTuial  the  tame  leinachia  tbniwn  b; 
Stfift  ■■  9r  4obn  ^uaua,  bi  f»  of  (he  DnoHn.  'Sep  ha 
Verti.  tiL  yn.  pafB  1>T,  M).  JM.>  Abon  alt,  (be  atuoA  of 
^a  itiu^altemliaii  w«ra  IpiHir  demaadtd  althA  haiidof  thaae 
ate  faadqada  puMs  ■  ednnin  anlmawD  to  the  FailF-ojrd 


pliahed 


Swift  r^nimed  to  the  honee  ot  Sir  WUUam  Tm- 

ple  rather  aa  a  confklentinl  frirnd,  than  as  a  depend- 

fidrnce  which  he  had  i>j(hibi(ed  in  relinquishing  that 
mdrpcndf  nee  after  which  he  had  longed  aocarneatlT, 
mnrltedntoncuihegpinTasityandthckindncsaofhi* 
ihspnaition.  and  Ha  William  Temple  waa  insenaible 
to  ncithi-r.  Hr>  Temdrd  with  that  great  man  from 
hifnturn  to  Bn^lnml  in  lESI,  till  Templc'B  death  in 
IBM.  acnrcp  n  cloud  inlerremnt:  fo  dialurh  the  bnt- 
mony  of  (heir  fricndsliip.  A  cold  look  frotn  his> 
patron,  such  was  the  veneration  with  which  SviTfl 
rem rd»-d  Temple,  made  him  unhappy  for  dayaj*  his 
faciillies  were  devoted  to  hie  Hcrricc,  and,  durinchia 
last  decline.  Swift  rceislercd.  with  pious  f^dHity, 
rvery  chnnzc  in  his  disorder;  and  concluded  ths 
Journal,  "  Medied  al  oneo'clock  ibis  morninB,  (SMh 
January  levs-9,)  and  with  him  all  lhal.waB  (toad 
and  amiahle  among  men."  From  another  memo- 
randum, copied  bv  Thomas  Steele,  Esq.  junior,  we 
have  this  further  eharaiter  by  our  Buibor  of  bis  early 
patron:  "He  waa  a  person  of  the  ercatcal  wladom, 
juaitce,  liberality,  politeness,  elogutnce,  of  his  age 
and  nation  I  the  tniesl  lover  of  hia  counlry,  and  one 
that  deserved  more  from  it,  by  bin  eminent  publio 
Bcrviccs,  than  any  mnn  before  or  since :  bcsidee  hia 
Kraat  deserving  of  the  common  wealth  of  learning) 
'■ — ■ng  been  univeraally  esteemed  the  moat  accom- 

— .nong  the  mtst  acceptable  aervices  which  Swift  . 
could  render  Temple  during  this  period,  was  bis 
powerful  asBi stance  in  the  dispnl*  coneerninK  ihA 
anperiority  of  aneienl  or  modern  learning,  in  which 
hia  patron  had  taken  an  anxious  ehare,  and  had  ex- 
perienced some  rounh  Ircntmcnt  from  wolton.  Thia  ' 
eoDIiT>versy,  with  other  foolish  fasbiona,  had  paased 
to  Entiland  from  France,  where  Fontcnetle  and 
Perrauit  had  fire(  venlured  to  assert  the  cause  of  the 
tnodarnB,  Upon  iia  roeriia  it  may  be  luffidenl  ta 
obaerve,  that  the  fldd  of  comparison  IB  inflnilclytoa 
wide  to  admit  of  precise  parallelB,  or  of  accur&ta  . 
reasonina.  In  worka  of  poetry  and  imagination, 
the  precedence  may  be  decidedly  allotted  lo  the  an-  . 
cieniB,  owing  to  the  aoperior  benuliea  ot  their  lan- 

Sage,  and  because  they  were  the  first  to  employ 
3SC  general  and  obvioua  funds  of  il  lustra  lion, 
which  can  appear  oripnal  in  Ihoae  only  by  whom 
they  were  brat  uaed.  Od  the  other  hand,  in  phyn- 
Cal  science^  which  ncceesBTily  isgraduallyenlarRint 
iis  bounds,  both  by  painlul  research  and  casual  dit- 
covery,  and  in  elhics.  where  ibe  modErna  enjoy  tha 
advantages  of  a  pure  religion  and  more  free  poKty, 
il  Eeems  that  ihey  have  far  Dulshonn  iheir  predeces- 
BorB.  But  there  la  an  ardour  in  literary  controvorsy 
which  doea  not  real  contented  with  a  drawn  battle^ 
The  areumaoia  in  favour  of  the  modems  were 
•dopleiT  in  England  by  Mr.  Wolton,  in  hia  Refleo-' 
lions  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learnukg,  and  indis- 
nantly  combated  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  same  SDbjecl.  Among  olbcr  works 
of  the  ancieniB  on  which  he  fouodcd  the  plea  of 
their  pre-eminence.  Temple  unhappily  raferred  10 
the  Epiallca  of  Phalaris.  now  generally  renrde^t 
spurious,  but  which  he  pronounced  to  exhibit  "  sncit 
(Eversiiy  of  pession,  such  freedoni  of  thouKbt,  aach 
knowledge  of  life  and  contempt  of  death,  asbreatbed 
in  every  bno  the  tyrant  and  the  commander,"  Wot- 
ton  replied  to  ihifl  treatise,  and  waa  seconded  by  lh» 
learnei  Benlley,  who  had  the  double  motive  of  de- 
leclina  the  apuiioua  Phalaria,  and  of  vindieatrng 
Hmaelf  from  the  charge  of  incivility,  respecting  Iho 
el  cmxri/  lo  htknij  «  tn  J<Jin  Smitb,  ai  well  aa  Is  Jcna- 
iWn  Swift.  U  il  innuiHit  ftr  Swifts  vhidKatHid  lo  oiiaiaTa, 
Ihiit  hi  reUDnsd  lo  KJImM,  aflar  Ut  mtenatkHi,  and  bdncled 
hhiuttouarlntKaortbaehBeEaiideflkpittfcii  UMtlnn- 
turned  to  nil  WUliam  Tenplg  with  ai  hir.a  cbumcUi  u  whan 

— leanlofi  that  whan  •MuedHmaaii  nan  alJatS    . 

._.. "  bal  ■tuidj  aad  mi«a]  am; 

(  of  Uh  caluBr  bm  nBaMad 


daalk.  It  wai  ■uuimonHl  la  autbt  bat  1111111 
Hti  and&ittkichM^WMiiiorilHcal 

'  In  till  Joama]  to  Sulla,  be  ■■n,"pDntFouitnwRiher  bow 
I aaed to b» in  wfajafco* Ifflm Ternple  wndd  ^^coM 
hvUmlnuonil  I  ban  pbcksd  ug  nr  iclnt  von  Oim,  Utb  1 
ha  ipoilad  a  Ikiit  nbtkaian."-  -B. 


n  bom  (ba  Kiag'a  lihranrto  the 

qjrle,  tben j— -- 

of  theEpisllei.    Tb»BaTe  oi 

c»U«d  Boyle  igUDil  Bsnlley,  anil 
thai  pTofbimd  tauAat,  hoown  by  Uii 

lej  aaiinjil  Bovle.    Swift  (ell  aouh.^  , 

thu  dispuie,  ^31,  on  iccouatof  ihe  earn  hiapatfon 
had  in  the  controversy,  and  Becondly,  becauaa  the 
lilersli  of  Oxford,  whk  whose  conduct  towards  him 
he  had  been  bo  hiably  eaii«fied,  were  united  aKaind 
Bentle)-,  and  in  ibe  cbubc  of  hia  aniaRanial.    The 


, „ It  Dol  pnnted  until 

, a  aflerwarja.    The  idiea  ia  laken  Ironi 

Coutray'a  "ffiaiouePoetiiiuadalaOuenenovelb- 
nent  dedute  enira  lea  ancieoB  et  lee  niodernet,"  a 
■ttiiiteJpa^  divided  into  eleven  boeka,  in&noi  to 
tj wift  a  work,  in  peiaooal  aatiis  and  raoaeiaof  hu- 


maur,  but  alioniily  raBanhlioR  the  Baitk  of  the 
Booke  in  the  plan  and  tnuMgement  of  the  litararir 

'—      "--   -  -■-     same  um&  Swift  •gBoua lo 

ipletad  hial^leofBTiib.oH# 
ble  produciiaDB.    TheprMimi- 


. _^., .jdtnuMgement  „  . 

varfaie.    About  tho  saina  Um^Swift 

hme  teviaed  and  coma 

of  hia  moat  remiukML , 

nur  UlverlisemNtta  of  the  bookariler  u  ITH  „ 
ticn,  (bat  both  iheae  ireatiaea  appear  to  have  b 


Wnmged  loi  publication  in  l6ftT,  the  laat  year  of  Bit 
WHlam  Temcle'a  life ;  ihere  it,  therefore,  reawin  to 
beliave  thai  hia  death  prevented  tteir  boiag  than 
giren  to  iha  world. 

miw  thia  period,  Swifi'a  muae  did  not  Tenain 
eautelv  idle,  yhi  followinf  nervoua  varief  on  the 
barniiigof  Whitehall,  occur  in  hie  haikd-wh Dm,, and 
with  bis  correcliona,  amoag  the  papera  of  Ur.  Ly 
«B3.  It  ia  remsikable,  that  while  the  firal  coupfat 
bKtihci  tbftt  zeal  for  the  pr^iarty  of  tW  chtvah, 
which  afterwords  dictated  ao  many  of  GmfCa  Mb-' 
u^tions,  the  tenor  of  the  whole  is  completwi'  in 
■erliBpatbay 


tioo  of  CharluK  t 


eioluiion  prtociplM,  and  perha 

—  ■'-  aed  raapeoting  (he 

than  would  bave  m 


./fS'/bi, 


POelTf  Of  CbHichOl. 


G  or  WHnxuux.  in  un.* 


CaKtenrMii  lii  bead  tbeilRad  ecuaud. 
"  bitaAr  ud  Iwv  rov  cnwn  and  mttra  Hia>'* 

He  tin,  Om  luk  iufroigii  ilffl  niukii, 

Km  ntadr  flDuidip.  aad  lanib  iso. 
8vtu  ETb  ildMefal  IM  ■nan  ttold  do  I 

-'■a*h11nili[i  iijiiai  llii  a iirm    Bat  WWIa^E  wi 

b  *IiM  Kn^td  aol, 

■d  bo*  did  BBdK  IkaUu^  pUrtM  iraaa. 

Irthn 

oripBtoiB  hM,  riibdoV  br  ■& 


AniliHlliaaA-ttM  naedr^Mi      ,     , 
Thu  wKTold  SoAon  wm.  <■  TnnufUtlgilis^ 
Tae  HBt  (4aen»  er  enrr  paiBwn  vKV, 
aatodmmefdailadaMfwBaw 

^eElwSSawfflfaalMiMttBnf.         , 
The  cuTfei|f  CTMtte  airf  jbeawblw  ifta. ' 

Bui  mShow  PinUnn  wJtbwSeblStaraA 
Did  InW^t  <^»d<wl°1 1"'- 
On  wbleli fund  aaekntinf  wait: 

ortiuideKiHd.BnibmiAdFpiia''t*''- 
And  iliiifMn'd  imuiairli't  wolM  a  votane  fna, 
^Our  happi  T^ponkJe  eu  tbow  aim 


Anotber  ci 
period  '^in  a  lady"*  ivoir  ti 


IT  of  varaea,  w 


copT  of  van 

, „  a  lady"*  ivoT, ,       . 

oa  thefitatspecnnni  of  thM  pemHir  taJant  wUich 
Swift  poessHed,  of  lidicatlBg  tba  vate,  mvolons, 
■nd  conuno»-pkoa  loinca  of  Ktneral  eooetv. 

Heaatima,  amid  the  ease  of  a  liicratT  u^a  and' 
with  the  proipacta  which  Teapte'a  conOniMd 
fneadahn  ameared  to  open  to  hiaa.  Swift  wo*  im- 
pertwtzbdy  layingr  the  fouDdatioB  In*  (rat*  of  it«B»^ 
ry,  which  vrat  to  embitter  his  fiiture  yean  I  S>t'it 
was  during  hia  eecond  reiidence  at  HoorpBrk,  that 
be  fbmtea  hia  ■cqaaintanca  with  Eetber  Johna^iL 
beKer  known  by  tfiepoeiical  name  of  Stella.  And 
befbre  enleiiiig  upon  this  ominou*  part  of  hiafata- 
lory,  it  ia  neeeaaary  lo  notice  aotna  peerion*  orcon- 
BUncea,  which  have  been  reaerred  tn  thia  J>laee. 

WUte  Swift  pnmied  his  atodiGa  at  Trii^  Col-  • 
lege  HI  a  aecluded  and  indigeal  scholai,  hia' itttar* 
coaras  with  iemala  saoiatT"waa'piobably  rauch  Imk- 
itsd.  On  his  return  to  Leiceitcrahire,  hia  nmmfr' 
■ppeara  to  ha^e  had  some  apprehenuons  of  hia 
fomins  an  imiuWanl  attaehnient  toayanns  wo- 
man of  ^eir  niigt]boari)ood,1t  fears  which  Swift' 
bimself  treats  as  visionary,  in  a  letter  to  a  ftiead.tt 
Aa  that  letter  forau  a  sort  of  index  to  tba  views 
wiih  which  be  t^uenied  female  aocietv,  and  to  taia  - 
plana  of  aettbnE  in  Ufa,  the  reader  win  excuse  u 
extract.  He  anodes  lo  bit "  cold  temper,  and  tu- 
eonflned  humour,"  as  suffieient  hi»dM«Dcas  to  aof 
imprudent  attachment.  Be  mantiopahis  ifoluliuoa ' 
not  to  think  of  mairiue  until  his  fbrtune  wM  set- 
tled in  the  world,  and^hints,  that,  even  ibeti,  ha 
would  be  so  bard  lo  plcAae,  hsmlf^t  nh^yput 
iiofftilldoomBdayJII  But  he  (diarges  thoM  ii^iesr* 

I  Hie  BaDoiietinrbokiH.  buDtupDa  aataa  bytbe  laiiJaiHd 

IT  Tm  lut  liat  aofliiaur  na 

-liiiiiiiliiiililiilTiliM  iiirtimifB 

'tWidi.vJrS^.Ti.Ba 

whoDl  wu  uAiaulMr  aff nudent  mnlto  WHttDwl uoiilS 
be  )Blm  wJihbHibU  vKb  I  *^  (o  IfBte  A^aianwSiu 

tUaftiindvesnt  Mr  JaMs,  «bo,br  hm  winhae  atn* 
-.-..^-" .j^  KenAJLdalad  Itih  Fthaair 


■pun.  U  LIPE,OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

acta  of  KtUcbme^t,  whiell  Itit  friand  bad  dsemoi 
—     Komi^oT  Marion,  to  an  fatiiB  and  raatleia 
iCT,  beapaMe  of  endurniB  idle 


iduHOB  idlcBen,  and,  ibi 

ilie«  of  amnwrn.... 

,   , frcnuvnilr  eeokinB 

and  Bodins  h  in  the  ton  of  insifiiilBc —  — " 

which  he  lad  owd  lomrda  the  airl 
babii,  he  sdds,  to  be  laid  Mid«,  wEea> 

10  toKo  snber  r«8olatioD^  and  which, 

Ur  the  chuieh,  he  would  not  find  it  bird  to  lay 
down  in  the  porch.  Swift  proved  unablu  to  keep 
the  pcQitliK  innciL  daubtleaa,  be  liad  made  to  hin- 
ttifl  wi  Well  as  to  Bit  friend ;  and  il  la  probably  to  a 
Hnbtt,  at  lirat  indulged  meray  IVom  vaaily.  or  loi 
the  vkie  of  annmoieiil,  tbai  we  are  (e  irnce  [be 
wa|I-iiH>wn  ciremtntanoea  which  embittered  hie 
mt,  and  ioipaied  hu  lepnUtion. 

B>>  neJl  aitachmntt  aaiumed  _  

complexian.  It  was  eonttacted  in  Ireiuid,  and  the 
«Ucct  waa  Jane  Waivngi  the  Blalsr  of  bia  andeoi 
MdMc  eompanioD,  wbom  by  a  cold  poebeal  con- 
eeh  Ee  hu  laitned  Vaiina.  From  the  letter*  wbiA 
Iia  wrote  u  that  lad;,  E9th  April,  IBM,  bispaaiion 
■ppaaia  la  ha*e  been  deep  and  serioua,  witb  loo 
Imth  of  the  trkBtc  miod  lo  accord  exncdjr  with 
tiii  aocOTIii  of  thaw  petiy  intrigueSi  in  which 


.Da  tfaS  contraiT,  the  letter  lo  Tarink  propoMt, 
in  Aa  'bum  pr«a«uix  lenat,  matrimany  ^  a  "jnat 
ia2  MBoanbie  action,  whidi  wouJd  famish  bealui 
te  htetnd  unspeakable  luptiineaa  to  both."  It  ii  a 
llli^iiliiii. i|r  iilii  III!  Ill  II  and  eidamation,  coaialninK 
«  inlnfit  oflet  to  fbr^o  etery  pnwpect  of  iotereit 
V  At  aka  ot  Tarlna ;  and  a  pathetic  complaint, 
4ttt  herure  wsi  more  (atal  than  her  cruelly.  Aa- 
•MMrletlM',  wUch  we  find  oddreased  lo  the  ibtiib 
nd^  i*  xdoTcaaed  to  BliflB  Jane  Waryng  (j)o  longer 
VatuA)  titdU  written  in  a  very  dlflcrent  (one  i\om 
,iglmL  PDnrjcBTa  hid  now  elapsed,  an  interval  la 
'wUdi  mvcfa  may  hare  happened  lo  abate  the  ori- 
"  U  wWTDtfa  of  SwUfapaBBioni  nor  is  it  perhapa 
itpOT,  (gnoreni  at  we  an  of  what  bad  occurred 
"^  intelTm,  to  paaa  a  severe  sentence  upon  bia 
■,  w^en,  afttr  b^ng  mottifled  by  Varina'a 
' — ng  BO  bm;  a  period,  he  Beema  lo  have 

. BtaitleabT  her  andden  offer  of  capitola- 

It  k,  hojvBver,  CBitaiii,  thai,  Jual  when  the 
■BMWara  out  by  neplecL  or  diegusled  by  nncer- 
vUf,  benn  to'  grow  cool  in  his  suit,  the  ladf,  a 
JSpfBOt  altogetber  irithoal  qxainple,  became  preas- 
■■(''^11  categoncal  in  her  inqnines  what  had  al- 
'WM  the  Style  of  her  admirei's  letters.  In  reply, 
9«ift  duMVBs  Vanna  with  want  of  affeclion,  and 
fc)ifi0«Bee,  itftle«  his  owd  income  in  a  most  dis- 
mal Mint  Of  view,  ret  inlimalea  he  might  well  pre- 
tanou  ■  b«tter  fortune  than  she  was  poaeesBed  of. 
Uc  ia  avBu  from  retaining  his  farmer  opinion  as  to 
nfi  eflacticf  a  happy  union,  Ihat  he  inquiree  whe- 
""  -1  -  J  -  '-■--  ,  had  KOI  over  aomflseniples  ihey 
.H_  _  — .„^._iin  on  the  futiie^of  hei  health. 

^  Be  deman^B  perenipfoiily  to  know  whelher 

I  tOidd  imdertake  tu  manage  their  domoatic  af- 
"L  with  an  income  of  rather  less  than  three  bun- 
Uponnda  a  year;  whelher  she  would  enRBKe  to 
.  m  the  methods  be  should  point  out  for  toe  im- 
•rtrMnenl  of  her  mind ;  whelher  she  could  bend  all 
wr^^ctiona  to  the  same  direction  which  heabouid 
CrwiH*  ovn,  and  bo  govern  ber  paaaiona,  however 
MBtlr  piovoked,  as  Bl  all  times  lo  Tssume  b«r  good 
W'ff"  '*  ^'*  'i^"'^^  '<  ^od,  finally,  whether  abe 
ttUm  ■ecfHiDt  the  place  where  he  rended,  mora 
■iT  Willi  than  courts  and  ciiieB  witbonl  hlml 
laa  u  lad  «u  wbal  1  bnlUh  bunb  I 
lutlb  fti  iba  km  of  mr  eukJWilig 
mm  an  (PM,  fan  naa  aoiiM  noat'   To 


These  premisea  aitreed,  (m  indispeniable  to  pleaaa 
ihoin,  who,  like  himsalC  van  "  deeply  rsad  m  tha 
world,")  he  intimates  his  willingnes*  to  wed  hw, 
(hough  vitfunii  prraonal  besuly  or  large  foituDa. 
It  Biuil  remain  nncenun  whether  the  poailivsrc- 
quisiiea,  or  Ihe  proffetud  abalements,  were  least 
acceptable  to  theladv)  but,  under  all  cucumattiD- 
cea.  she  most  have  been  totally  divested  of  ptida 
and  delicacy,  if  (he  could,  upun  such  terms,  bit^ 
exec  led  from  her  reluctant  lover,  the  faith  which  te  • 
seemed  so  unwilling  lo  plight,  Thua  aepatalsd 
Swilt  and  Varina.  Much,  as  we  have  alraady  no- 
ticed, may  no  doubt  have  happeiied,  in  ibe  courie 
of  iheir  eorreapondence,  lo  aller  hia  opijuoo  of  that 
lady,  or  lead  bun  to  imagine  that,  in  delBvinffapoij- 
tive  answer  lo  his  proposals,  she  was  liltlinR  with 
hispaSBion,  But  ere  she  was  dismiased  froH  this 
■cene,  he  bad  learned  to  know  ope  .with  wfadin 
much  of  ihe  good  and  avU  of  his  future  life  waa  to 
be  inaeparably  blended. 

Bather  Johnaon,  who  purchased,  by  a  llTs  of  eM'- 
longed  hopes  and  disappointed  afieclion,  a  t>oetieal 
Intmortalitr  nnder  lbs  name  of  Slella,  became  Urit 
known  lo  Swift  duriaR  his  second  rasidaaes  wilh 
Sir  WiUiam  Temple.  Tbsbuibof  Stella  haa  been 
carefully  inveatigpfed,  wi|h  the  bppeB  of  discoverinn 

aamelhiug  ihal  might  render  a ■■  — 

-      -■    hJstoi 


no  sound  reisoos  for  auppaaing  that  die  hoa  (it{ier 
parenls  than  ber  reputed  father  and  a     '        '' 


Jstoty  yel m 


fbtmer  a  vounBer  brolher  of  a  good  famtty  in  Tjlol- 
tiDghsmahire,  and  by  profession  a  merchant  in  Ldn- 
doTk^ne  lutar  a  woman  of  acute  and  pouMlinM 
tatenta,  (he  ftiend  and  eoorpanian  of  Lady  QiCn4 
Temple's  favourite  BisHr,  aiulcheii^sdbrherwidi 

B articular  ravBct  and  regani  until  tb«^ul  of  lur 
fa.  Johnson,  the  Athei,  ded'soon  ^let  StUkli 
birth,  but  Mrs.  Johnson  aai  ber  two  dou^idra 
^ersinm*leaof MoorparkforBevetalitears.  -Qena- 
i«l  intef  est  wsB  lakan  by  alt  dra  iahibitanis  of  tUa 
munsioi),  in  the  prosreH  wUeh.  little  HHiy  auds  ii 
her  edueaiian.  And  mncfaof  the  task  ofuairuetisii 
"  riA,  now  a  man  of  thiny,  wko 

— . ,  —  Boma  tinw,  rMUJed  bis  lovsly 

pupil  with  the  fhtodship  of  an  eldar  brothsr.t  Bat 
IhecoDstani  andhabiliialinteioaaliseaf  aSeetionata 
coufldence  botwaen  die  master  and  the  pupl,  by 
dMrsos  aianmed  a  more  isuUt  compknioQ ;  aad  it 
win  be  preseoily  saea,  thai  when  iirtnne  anlMNd 
dlspoBM  lo  separate  Ibem,  thtrware.botliunwiltbv 
to  submit  to  her  diolales.  There  is  little  doubt,  that 
the  feelings  which  aiunded  this  new  coaiwnon, 
nigst  have  had  weicht  in  divoaug  Sirift  to  btHK 
oir  Iha  lingeruiK  anS  cold  courtship  irilieli  ha  bid 
mpintained  with  Mis.  Jane  Waryng.  And  from 
this  period,  the  &teB  of  Swift  and  atsHa  vera  bo 
imphcatsd  together,  as  to  produce  the  most  remBrkl- 
blsincidents  of  both  tbsir  Uvss. 

ITS  of  guiet  and  bappu  iMidencB  stHoor- 
temunaled  by  the  death  of  Sir  William 

,.„_lfi9B-g.  HewasDoInninindfiitofSwift'a 

generous  and  disintereated  fiienibdiip,  whic^  be  re- 


warded by  a  pecnniary  leoBinr,  and  vtilli  wfaat.ha, 
doubtless,  regarded  as  of  msch  grcalo'  cansequenoe, 
ibobequealotbisliurmryremainB.   'Hiese,  convder- 


inj  the  aalho^s  high   titpulation  and  n 
fnenda,  held  forth  lo  nis  liteiarv  execulor  an  oppot- 
. — :^. .. :-  _  !_,.__  ^^  public,  in  ,  moaner  that 
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■hoald  excite  at  once  interest  and  respect.  And 
.'when  it  is  considered,  that  all  Swift's  plans  revolv- 
.•d  upon  making  himself  eminent  as  an  author,  the 
Tahie  of  such  an  occasion  to  distinsuish  himself 
could  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated. 

The  e3Q>eriment,  however,  i^peared  at  first  to 
•have  in  a  great  measure  disappointed  these  reasona- 
ble expectations.    The  works  of  Temple  were  care- 
fully edited,  with  a  dedication  to  King  William ;  and 
•at  the  same  time  a  petition  was  prosented  for  Swift, 
reminding  his  Majesty  of  a  promise  made  to  Sir 
William  Temple,  to  bestow  on  him  a  prebend  of 
:  Canterbury  or  Westminster.    Swift  has  expressed 
his  belief,  that  the  Earl  of  Romnoy^  who  promised 
ito  second  this  petition,  did  in  reahty  suppress  it ; 
•and  William^  when  he  ceased  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
rTemple's  political  experience,  was  not  likely  to  inte- 
(test  himself  deeply  m  his  posthumous  literary  la- 
bours.   After  long  attendance  upon  court,  therefore, 
-iSwift's  hopes  of  promotion  disappeared,  and  the  re- 
'▼olutionpnniciples,  which  he  certainly  strongly  pro- 
.*§BMod,d3d  not  prevent  his  regarding  King  WQllBm, 
jand  hi*  memory,  with  very  Uttle  complacency. 


SECTION  IL 

.0witit(M  to  Ireland  with  Lord  Berkeley^IIu  differences  with 
tbit  aoUeman— Obtalni  the  living  of  Lancor— He  is  di«pleased 

**    irtth  m«  ■ister**  maniafo— Hja  mode  of  Hfe  at  Lameor— Mn. 

'    DisftoF  and  Stella  eome  to  Irdand-^Tiadal  makes  .luopQaaii 

.  ormamMa  to  Stella— Swift  embarlu  in  jwlitica— Hm  opinimi 
of  the  affiun  of  church  and  state-Tale  of  a  Tub. 

SwxFT.  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  well  known 
.both  to  the  great  and  learned,  could  not  long  want 
'An  honourable  proviaion,  and  accordingly  received 
-and  aeoepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Earl  of 
r  Berkeley,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  to 
'that  coimtiTi  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  and  private 
-aaoretary.  fiat  these  plurahty  of  offices  gave  um- 
'  brage  to  a  Mr.  Bushe,  who  had  pitched  upon  the 
■  latter  situation  for  himself;  and  who  contrived,  under 
•pretence  of  ita  incompatibility  with  the  character  of 
'  a  clergyman,  to  have  Swift  superseded  in  his  own 
ftyour.  Lota  Bericeley,  "  with  a  poor  apology,"  pro- 
'nised  to  make  his  chaplain  amends,  by  givmghim 

•  the  first  good  church-living  that  should  become  va- 
.ciukt    But  neither  in  this  did  he  keep  his  word ;  for, 

whan  the  rich  Deanery  of  Derry  was  in  his  gift, 
Buahe  entered  into  a  negotiation  to  sell  it  for  a  bribe 
4if  a  thousand  pouiids,  and  would  only  consent  to 

fire  Swift  the  preference,  upon  his  paying  a  like  sum. 
noenaed  alike  at  the  secretary  and  his  principal, 
^'whom  he  oappoaed  lo  be  accessary  to  this  unworthy 
.conduct.  Swift  returned  the  succinct  answer,  *'  God 

•  oonfoand  you  both  for  a  couple  of  scoundrels,"  and 
.  instantly  left  Lord  Berkeley's  lodgings  in  the  castle.* 

He  had  already  given  vent  to  his  resentment  in  one 
or  two  keen  personal  satires;  and  his  patron, 
alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  an  absolute  breach 

•  with  a  man  of  his  temper  and  talents,  was  glad  to 
'  reconcile,  or  at  least  to  pacify  him.  by  presenting 
-  him  with  the  rectory  of  Agher,  and  the  vicarages  of 

Laraoor  and  RathSeggan.  These  livings  united, 
though  far  inferior  in  value  to  the  Deanery  of  Derry, 
livmed  yet  a  certain  and  competent  fund  of  subsist- 
tajc&  amounting  to  about  23QL  yearly.  The  Pre- 
bend of  Dunlavm  beingadded  in  the  year  1700,  raised 
8vnit*s  income  to  betwixt  3i>0^  and  400/.,  which 

*  Loid  Onanr  inthnatei,  that,  notwitfasftaading-  what  is  above 
stated,  Swift  would  aetnallf  have  obtained  thisprefivincnt,  bat 
fer  the  iaiederenee  of  the  learned  Dr.  Kiag.  "  Tlie  lieh  Deanery 
of  Deny  became  Taeaat  at  this  time,  and  was  intended  fbr  faini 
by  Lord  Berlteler,  if  Dr.  King,  then  Bishop  of  Derry.  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  DubliB,  had  not  intsrpoced ;  entieatinf  that  the 
deanery  might  be  given  to  soma  grave  and  elderly  Avine,  rather 
than  so  young  a  man :  becanse,  added  the  bishop,  the  situation 
efDeny  is  in  the  midst  of  Pteiibyteifans,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  a 
iriorifinnn  who  could  be  of  asaiitancc  to  me.  1  have  no  olgeetion 
to  Mr.  Swift.  I  know  him  to  be  a  sprightly,  ingenioua  young 
■isn  {  hrt,  UMlead  ofretiding,  I  dare  say  he  will  be  eternally  fly- 
iw  baekwarda  and  fbrwaids  to  London :  and  therefiira  I  entreat 
Ihat  he  may  be  Movidod  for  in  aome  other  place."  Lord  Orrer^t 
j.<^qf,gp</»,  London,  1759.  p.  SSL  Ajchbjshop  Cog  was  Xr- 
tatwairisJiinuMf  disBppomted  of  preferment  on  aecoont  of  his 
age.  .^Wfaen  Dr.  Boulter  wat  prBfinrad  to  be  Primate  of  Inland, 

gygPgy  grace  wm  forgive  mo,  because  you  know  lam  CO0 


was  its  amount  until  he  was  prefurrwd  to  the  Deanery 
of  St.  Patrick's.  These  facts  are  asoutained  £rom 
his  account-books  for  the  years  17G1  and  170S^  which 
evince,  on  the  one  hand,  the  remarkable  economy 
with  which  Swift  managed  this  moderate  incoinai 
and  on  the  other,  that,  of  the  czponses  which  he 
permitted  himsel£  more  than  one- tenth  part  was 
mcurred  in  acts  of  Uberality  and  benevolencct 

Swift's  quarrel  with  Lord  Berkeley  did  not  dis- 
turb his  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  ia 
which  he  retained  his  situation  of  chaplain.  Lady 
Berkeley  stood  hi^h  in  his  opinion,  as  an  amiable  ana 
virtuous  woman,  m  whom  the  most  easy  and  polite 
conversation,  joined  with  the  truest  piety,  might 
be  observed  united  to  ,as  much  advantage  as  ever 
they  were  seen  apart  in  ,any  other  persons.^  The 
company  also  of  two  amiable  and  lively  young  la- 
dies of  fashion,  daughters  of  the  earl.ll  must  navja 


rendered  the  society  still  more  ijascinating;  and. 
accordingly,  it  is  during  his  residence  witli  Lord 
Berkeley,,  that  Swift  appears  first  to  have  given  way 


ayfulncss  of  bis  disposition  in  numeroua 
poeticar>etix  cPesvrUj  which  no  poet  ev(f  composed 
with  the  same  felicity  and  spirit  Of  this  class  aro 
the  inimitable  petition  of  Mrs.  Francis  Harris,  the 
verses  on  Miss  Floyd,  a  young  lady  of  beauty  and 
spirit,  who  was  also  an  inmate  of  the  family,  and 
some  other  pieces,  written  during  tfaia  oeriod.  But 
the  most  solemn  waggery  was  the  Meditation  on 
a,Broomstick,  composed  and  read  with  infinite  aoti- 
vity.  as  an  existing  portion  of  the  Honourable  ikr. 
Boyle's  Meditations,  which,  it  seems.  Lady  Berke- 
ley used  to  request  Swift  to  read  aloud  more  ne- 
quently  than  was  amreeable  to  him.  In  sudbi  com- 
pany, and  with  such  amusements,  his  time  ajided 
happUy  away,  and  he  retamed  a  high  regard  for  the 
ladies  of  the  family  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Lady 
Betty  Berkeley,  in  particular,  afterwards  Lady  Bet^ 
Germaine,  was,  to  the  end  of  his  career^  one  of  hn 
most  valuable  and  most  valued  correspondents. 

During  this  period  of  Swift's  life,  his  sister  con- 
tracted an  imprudent  marriage  with  a  person  called 
Fenton,  to  his  verv  high  and  avowed  displeaaure, 
which,  Lord  Orrery  has  informed  us,  was  solely  owing 
to  his  ambition  being  outraged  at  her  matching  WIS 
a  tradesman.  This,  however,  was  by  no  meana  ^e 
case.  Fenton  was  a  worthless  character,  and  upon 
the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  when  Swift's  sister,  againat 
his  warm  remonstrances,  chose  to  unite  her  fata 
to  his.  And,  although  he  retained  his  reaentment 
against  her  imprudence.  Lord  Orrery  ought  not  U> 
have  omitted,  that,  out  of  his  own  moderate  income, 
Swift  allowed  Mrs.  Fenton  what  was  adequate  to 
her  comfortable  support,  amid  the  ruin  in  which, 
that  imprudence  had  mvolved  her.f 

Having  now  taken  leave  of  Lord  Berkeley's  fa- 
mily, at  least  as  resident  chaplain.  Swift,  m  the 
year  1700,  took  possession  of  his  living  at  Laraoor,. 
and, resumed  the  habits  of  a  country  clergyman. 
He  is  said  to  have  walked  down,  incognito^  to  Ae 
place  of  his  future  residence;  and  tradition  Iia»: 


t  Account  of  expeneea  ftom  Nor.  1, 1700,  to  Nov.  I, 
Aftielea  per  Aooooat, 

Bhoea  and  Boots.  

A  servantt  wagosi  Sea. 

washing,  &c 

Linen, 

Clothes. 

Jouineyi, 

J.  B. 


Accideoti,  .       .      .      . 

Hone,  .       .      T       .       . 

Letters, 

Play,     ,      .      .      .      . 
Gifts  and  eharity  estnuvdinaiTi 
Charity  common, 
Eipencea  oonnaon. 
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L.ioe  a 

t  This  esoallantladr  was  tha  daotiiter  of  BaptM  N«q]« 
aoimt  Camiidm,,aod  sister  to  Bdwam,  fint  Bail  of  P  ' 
She  died  SOthJulf,  1710. 

ft  Ladiea.  Man  and  Elinbeth  Beikeler.   The  ftmMr 
Thomas  Ghamben  of  Hanwoith,  in  tbe  oonnty  of  Middln 
latter  Sir  J ohn  Geraiaineof  Dfajlpn.  in  tha  eoMtty  of  Noat 
ton.    AtUiddai«hteoftlieEari«UdjFS3)pe,  tf^ 
mil  residoioe  at  Dublin. 

I  Th»eMu1ietilan  conecfaiDf  Fwton  are  on  Hie  aatfiatlty 
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LIFE  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 


I» 


Tecordcd  ranoas  anecdotes*  of  his  Jooniey.  He 
^walked  straight  to  the  curate's  house,  demanded 
bis  name,  and  announced  himself  bluntly  "  as  his 
master."  All  was  bustle  to  receive  a  person  of  such 
conseouence,  and  who,  apparently,  was  determined 
to  make  his  importance  felt.t  The  curate's  wife 
was  ordered  to  lay  aside  the  doctor's  only  clean 
0hirt  and  stockings,  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket ; 
nor  did  Swift  reua.  his  airs  of  donaination  until  he 
had  excited  much  alarm,  which  his  subsoqiient  kind 
and  friendly  conduct  to  the  worthy  couple,  turned 
into  respectful  attachment.  This  was  the  ruling 
trait  of  Swift's  conduct  to  others  i  his  praise  assum- 
ed the  appearance  and  lantniage  of  complaint ;  his 
b«neJSXs  were  often  prefaced  by  a  prologue  of  a  threat- 
ening nature  ;  his  most  grave  themes  were  blended 
with  ironical  pleasantry,  and,  in  those  of  a  lighter 
nature,  deep  and  bitter  satire  is  often  couched  under 
the  most  trifling  levity. 

Swift's  lile  at  Laracor  was  regular  and  clerical. 
He  read  prayers  twice  a  week,  and  regularly  preaeh- 
ea  iQMn  tne  Sunday.  Upon  the  former  occasions 
the  church  was  thinly  attended  i  and  it  ta  said,  that 
the  Ittd&CTOus  and  irreverend  anecdote  of  his  ad- 
dreosing  the  church  service  to  his  parish  clerk, 
CHDcnrrea  when  he  found  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
^n  absent  upon  such  an  occasion.  The  truth  of 
^  story  has  peen.  however,  disnuted.  although  the 
fiieoda  of  Swift  allow  that  it  had  much  of  the  pecu- 
fiaiity  of  his  rmn  of  humour.  The  reader  will  find 
beneath,  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Swift 


kiii 


^-, Im  Ttckooed  the  ddgierd  Unei,  In  which 

to  mrvB  eauuMRMfated  Tarioiii  town*  and  vOlsfei 
'  he  paved  in  hii  Mray  to  Laraoor. 

Ar  a  eity,  Dunthaglin  ftt  a  plow, 
_  __r  a  maifceC  Ardbmekeo  Ar  A  oow ) 
Aran  old  town.  Virginia  poor. 
'     and  Bdtartxt  ibr  a  whom." 

Bwttt  m«  wrr  mncii  addicted  to  thii  sort  of  ppoTeib-maldnf.  aa 
it  naljr  lie  eaOed.  In  the  loUowing  couplet  on  Carlow,  I  under- 
■taad  fbe  ftit  Uae  ia  bigMj  deaeriptiTc  ;  but  tlie  town  and  &ihaba(> 
Ota  do  not  now  mem  the  itpnacb  contained  in  the  aeoood  i ' 


ebnicb  and  low  aleeple. 

Dirty  town  and  pmod  people." 

of  tlda  hamour  may  he  obeerved  in  the  Jooroal  to 

anecdote  of  thia  journey  it  preaerred  by  Mr;  Wflaon ; 

.ivte  throe  iniui  ni  Navan,  each  of  which  claim >  to  thja 

day,  dbe  heomv  of  havios  entertained  Dr.  Swift  It  ia  prabidrie 
tfal  ]i»  dtoed  at  one  of  wem,  for  It  ia  certain  that  he  slept  at 
bla.  latlnJionM  of  Jonathan  Belcher,  a  Leicettenhire  man, 
'  w|»M  Mltiha  inn  of  that  town  on  the  English  model,  which 
jriB  laaMa  s  and,  in  point  of  oapaoioaaneaa  Mid  oonmnieaoe, 
veaUaotdiafiaeethefiial  load  in  England.  The  hoatr  whether 
jrtHHk  BT  tba  ooaunandinf  aCemneas  of  Swifl'i  appearance,  or 
^ — -  ^-tenl  eifilftyi  abowed  Um  into  the  beat  room,  and  waited 
rat  f  IIb  llieattentiooofBelchecaeemaaofhr  to  have 
i<8«iftaatohavepiodnqadM»aeoonveiBation.  'You're 
..diMDan.  Sir}'  aaid  awifT  MTea,  air.'  '  What  is  your 
'  Jonathan  Belcher,  sir.'  '  An  EDaiiabman,  and  Jonathan 
fe  town  tit  Ketb,— Who  would  faawe  thought  it  i  What 
MB  to  liiia  countryT*  'I  oaiM  with  air  Thomas  Taylor, 
11  believe  1  oould  reckon  Afty  Jomuharu  in  my  iamily.' 
,aie  a  man  of  ftmilyr  ^Yea,  air;  and  I  have  four 
„  _irae  daughters  by  one  mother,  a  good  woman  of  true 
flold.'  '  Ra^  Tou  loQff  been  out  of  your  native  country?' 
f  yeusk  rir.'  ^Do  you  ever  espeet  to  visit  it  agahi?' 
'Jfeiwr.*    *Caa  yoa  aay  that  without  a.aich7'    'I  can.  sir;  my 


^  Is  my  ooontiy.'  '  Why,  sir,  you  ara  a  better  philoaoplMv 
Aan  dsoae  who  hate  written  volumes  on  the  suh|eet :  Then  you 
MieoooeBedtoyonriSUef  'loogfattobeao;  lamveiThBiKty ; 
IKke  the  people,  and  tboi^  I  wae  not  bora  in  beland,  I'll  dw  in 
il.aad  tbit  'a  the  same  thmf.'  Swill  paused  m  deep  tbou|dit  for 
entente,  and  then,  with  mncheneify,  repeated  the  fizst  line  of 
Iba  uwwuuble  of  the  noted  Irish  statnte— Tpvfo  tiib&mU  Bftemi- 
t  (*  TbeEo^haettlen  an  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  tben- 
y^—awmana,  London.  1M4.  Vol  L  Sfi.  . 

a  Biode  of  tntrodudnf  faimaelf  was  often  wbraislcal  and 
The  widow  of  Mr.-  Vatacm.  a  nrinlature-painter  in 
wmik  benelf.  foUowed  the  same  protosion,  ased  to  men- 
tii^leagiilin  her  Aithet's  house,  <a  Mr.  Hoy,  of  the 


upon  this  carious  anecdote,  to  which  there  can  \m 
but  one  objection,  namely,  that  Swift  was  mors 
likely  to  do  such  a  thing,  than  Orrery  to  invent  it  | 
and  that  to  Swift,  notwithstanding  his  sincere  piety, 
a  jest  was. irresistibly  seductive.t  On  Sundays  the 
church  at  Laracor  was  well  attended  by  the  neigh- 
bouring famihos ;  and  Swift,  far  from  having  reason 
to  complain  of  want  of  an  audience,  attaineothat  re* 
puiation  which  hepronounced  to  be  tho  height  of  his 
ambition,  since  inquiries  were  frequently  made  at 
his  faithful  clerk,  Roger  Coxe,ll  whether  the  Doctor 
was  to  preach  that  &inday. 

While  readent  at  Laracor,  it  was  Swift's  principiA 
care  to  repair  the  dilapidations  which  the  church  and 
vicarage  had  sustained,  by  the  carelessness  or  ava- 
rice oMormer  incumbents.  He  expressed  the  utmost 
indignation  at  the  appearance  or  the  church ;  and, 
during  the  first  year  of  his  incumbencv,  expended  a 
considerable  sum  in  putting  it  into  decent  repair. 
The  vicarage  he  also  made  comfortably  tenantaole,! 
and  proceeded  to  improve  it,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  beauty  and  taste  which  were  at  that  time  uni- 
versally received.  He  formed  a  pleasant  garden  i 
smoothed  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  mto  a  canal,  and 
planted  willows  in  regular  ranks  by  its  side.  These 
willows,  so  often  celebrated  in  the  Journal  to  Stella, 
are  now  decayed  or  cut  down ;  the  garden  cannot 
be  traced ;  and  the  canal  only  resembled  a  ditch. 
Yet  the  parish  and  the  rector  continue  to  derive  some 
advantage,  from  its  having  been  once  the  abode  of 
Swift,  lie  increased  the  glebe  from  one  acre  to 
twenty.  The  dthes  of  EfSemook,  purchased  with 
his  own  money;  at  a  time  when  it  did  not  abound, 
were,  by  his  will,  settled  for  ever  on  the  incumbent 
of  that  living.ir 

But  Laracor  had  yet  greater  charms  than  its  wil- 
lows and  canals,  the  tacetious  humours  of  Roger 
Coxe,  and  the  applause  of  the  gentry  of  the  neigb- 
bourbood*  Swift  had  no  sooner  found  his  fortune 
established  in  Ireland,  than  it  became  his  wish  that 
Stella  should  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  kingdom. 
This  was  easily  arran^d.  She  was  her  own  mi*- 
tress,  and  the  rate  of  mterest  being  higher  in  Ire- 
land, furnished  her  with  a  plausible  excuse  for 
taking  up  her  residence  near  the  friend  and  instrao-- 
tor  01  her  youth.  The  company  of  Mrs.  Dinglei; 
a  woman  of  narrow  income  and  limited  understand- 
ing, but  of  middle  age^  and  a  creditable  character, 
obviated,  in  a  great  measure,  the  inferences  whicii 
the  world  must  otherwise  have  necessarily  drawn 
from  this  step.  Some  whtspers  so  singular  a  reso- 
lution doubtless  occasioned ;  but  the  caution,  df 
Swift,  who  was  never  known  to  see  Stella  nut 
in  presence  of  a  third  party,  and  the  constant-  at- 
tendance of  Mrs.  Dingley,  to  whom,  apparently,' he 

t  "I peiftetly raeoUMt, that neilfaer avfluhar er Mn.  mH^ 
way  had  ever  heard  the  story  of  'Deuly  beloved  Refer,'  Cfll 
Orrery's  book  made  its  appearance.  I  olive  ftequentiy  beaja 
them  say  so.  They  allowea  it  was  possible,  and  not  npHke  thS 
Dean ;  but  they  believed  it  was  an  invention  of  Orrery^,  to  dto- 
cradit  the  Dean's  reapect  for  reliffioo.    They  tbHudit  tt  vary  afci> 

Glar  that  such  a  circumstance,  bad  it  bioen  true,  shotdd  not  havia 
an  known  to  them ;  eapedallv  as  my  fkthor  rada  eonaidenUt 
estate  near  Laraoor.  and  leeidea  very  mnoh  upon  it  FormyseK 
I  five  no  credit  to  the  story.  I  verily  believe  that  On«ry  appllsl 
a  story  he  had  ^und,  to  discredit  the  piety  of  the  Dean."  Bflb 
Swift  arterwaras  iound  the  same  story,  m  the  same  wecda,  in  aa 
oM  jest-book,  printed  betwixt  I0S6  and  IMO. 

fl  Roffer  was  a  man  of  humoor,  and  merited  a  roaster  bleeSwiA. 
When  the  Doctor  rsmaiked  that  he  voce  aaeaciet  waiiteoat,  hs 


#f  wieklow,}  a  centlemazi.  rode  up  to  the  door,  was  ad- 
to  tfie  parlour  where  the  (araily  were  sitting,  and  held 


jSaanoo, 


0<m*w-<uwM  vdth  Mr.  Hoy.  probably  npon  a  literaiy  topic, 

ftltelefttlMniamtoteuabookreieiiedtOw   Durinffhia 

tiie  atnaier,  ateaJlnf  soiUy  behtad  her.  save  her  aamait 


jBonapeieted  auup  on  the,  cheek,  sayinc,  at  the  same  thne,  to 
va  aatooaiked  sidf  Too  wul  now  remember  Dean  Swift  as  long 
-yoa.ltvojMnwhl^he^pjjgjga^^ 

it  was  nia  ouHtoai  to  Deam  oy  aaaina  tinn  ueir  Quauii- 
dMiargins  the  loweet  and  moat  mortilyinc  cmlcos. 

wamdiaacdy,  or  aipaaaed  themselves  ailronted.  the 

waa  endadt  if  not,  ha  eat  tbelr^sabmiaaive  rapiioB  to  the 
of  flNir  food  ewsai  aad  uHaDy  engaced  them. 


defended  himself  as  being  of  the  charoh-mDitant  "  ViU  ratnot 
bid  ftr  these  poultryv'  said  Swift  to Usmnnble dependant, at 
a  sale  of  farm-stock.  "No.  sir."  stdd  Refer.  "'rBey*ra  Jost 
^  a-foing  to  Batch.'*  They  were,  in  met.  on  the  Mint  of  beiiw 
T  knocked  down  to  a  fkrmer  called  Hateh.  Tfata  homoanstww 
originally  a  hatter,  anddied  at  the  aip  of  90,  at  Bnuty,  in  tte 

roinB,  to  havebeeqa 

editor  la  proud  to^call  his  llriend,yi«dth  daasio  filtar.'whaa  praai- 
Ing  upon  Us  clergy,  at  a  late  vMtatfcio.  the  dai^  or  reBairaur  <£e 
glebe-lMNises,  addressed  hfanaelf  perliealar  to  the  Vioar  of  Laiap 
eor,  and  reoonunended  to  him,  in  the  neceasaiy  Improvementi  td 
Us  manaion,  to  save  as  fhr  as  possible,  the  waBs  of  the  faoOM 


wUoh  had  baea  inhabited  by  Us  great  piedeeeaaor. 

IT  TUs  waa  not  without  a  tou(»  of  his  peeauarfauaipar.  Thim 
Uthea,  by  his  wiu.  we  dervised  to  Ua  successors,  faTtta  care,  m 
loof  aa  the  BstafaUsh«l  Ghmeh  lasted  \  and  to  the  poor,  in  aua 
It  should  be  exchanaed  fer  any  other  Ibim  of  the  Chrianan  jol- 
gira.  aJwaji  exeepuof  from  Uke  beaafit  thereof,  Jews.  AOieM 
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S^dan,  perhaps  for  that  very  reaiBon»  has  laboured 
!»  ootoiir  oyer,  and  justify.    According  to  the  lor- 

f^^^^Sii  ^^1?^  upon  such  unreaflonable  terma 
♦Pr,*t«ift«  raaintenance  and  provision,  in  case  of 
Jpaowtigod,  that  Tisdal  was  unable  to  acqede  to 

^em.    pneman,  on  the  other  handt  assures  us. 
at  the  mmi  came  finally  from  the  young  lady 

Jr«!«lt  «ho,  Aou^  she  showed  at  first  no  repug- 
SiSS  o  ^??*1  >  jH-oposal,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to 
ibiifad  Swift's  scnumenU,  yet  could  not  at  length 
Jmi w  Wism  herseir  to  abandon  the  hope  of  bemg 
fDuted  to  W  Tisdal  himself  snjipected  Swift  did 
^o«  ^•WK]'>OTend  ids  suit,  as  is  evident  from  a 
Jetter,  dated  iUth  Mprl,  1704,t  in  which  the  latter 
.©ndeavouys,  somewhat  imperfectly,  to  justify  hkn-. 
•eif^fwjm  sueh  an  acciisation.  For  considenng  his 
exptess  admission,  that  if  bis  fortune  and  humour 
iffcnpU^  him  to  think  of  matrimony,  among  all 
lieraons  on  earth  SteUa  should  be  his  choice :  and 
.,^P«'*«n'^  %  close  vid.  intimate  union  which  had 

'l2!«^^J?^^ggJ^J^Y^  the  1>^  oa«»in,»  to  a 


ukf  "  whether  Jonttfaas  be 
^  taittmtibt  thaxnm  of  both 
ita  from  MoorptifcAoDuhUii, 
North  er  sap  when  dae,) 


paid  equalattention,  seem  to  have  put  scandal  to 
m^W^    ^eirre«|dfincfrWMTaiiBd  with  the  same 
aMjpjis .regard  to  Stella's  chu-acter.    When  SVift 
jleft  hiaparsonaae  at  Laracor,  the  ladies  became  its 
Jenantsi  and  when  he  returned,  they  regulariy  re- 
tired to  thcar  lodgings  in  the  town  of  Trim,  the  capi- 
.tal  of  the  diocese,  or  wef  e  received  by  Dr.  Raymond, 
,«9  often  menupned  in  th©  JonnuJ,  the  hospitable 
.vjcar  of  that  pansh.    Every  exterior  cireumstance 
.Wmch  couJd  distmguish  an  union  of  mero  friend- 
•Jliip  from  one  of  a  more  tender  nature,  was  care- 
/uliy  observed,  and  the  suipriee  at  firet  eawited  by 
the  settlement  of  Mrs.  Dmgley  and  Stella  in  a 
i«<HmtrY  to  which  ,tl^y  were  strangers,  seems  gradu-' 
M  lyXQ h&ve subsided.*  It  is, however,  hi^Ly proba- 
Me,  that  between  Swift  and^  SteUa  theie  was  a  tacit 
;Una^8t^nding  that  their  unioa was  to.be  completed 
,by  maxnage,  when  Swift's  income,  «oco«duig.to  the 
iprudentiaTsehemewhiclLhe  had  unhappily  adopted, 
.ftKxdd  be  adequate  to  the  expense  of  a  matximonial 
^staQlMluaent.    And  here  it  is  impossible  to- avoid 
Jiemarking  the  vanity  of  that  over^prudenoet  which 
Wours  to  provide  against  ail  possible  oontingen> 
ff^.  Had  Swiftf  like  sAy  ordinary  man  in  his  situa- 
(11911,  been  contented  to  share  his  limited  ineome 
.mth  a  denervmg  olitiect  of  his  affeetions,  the  task 
;$lf  his  hiographers  would   have  been  short  and 
;Sheerful;  and  we  should  neither  have  had  to  re- 
.cord,  nor  apologize  for,  those  dronmstances  which 
rfow  th^most  maunble  charge  against  his  memory. 
-]|n  the  pride  of  talent  and  of  wisdom,  he  endea- 
djoured  toffaoie  a  new  path  to  happiness;  and  the 
j^o^equenoes  havaiondered  him  a.  warning,  where 
.the  ■vfvniMM  vutues  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
PHjgit  to  have  made  him  a  pattern. 

Meanwhile,  the  risk  of  ill  construction  being  so 
-fWKSHily  guarded  against,  Stella  witli  her  beauty 
^d  accomphshaAeats  was  not  long  without  an  ad- 
Jim^r.  She  WM.tlien  about  eighteen,  her  hair  of  a 
^voft  black*  bar  featnras  both  heantifnl  and  expres- 
sive, aiMi  her  form  of  perfect  symmetry,  dioogh 
jratner  i^hned  to  en  boa  point  To  those  outward 
graces  were  added  good  sense,  ^eat  docility,  and 
iWicoinnKm  powcars  both  of  grave  and  gay  conver- 
^uon.  9fia  a  fo^une,  whic^  thoagh  amaU,  was  in- 
lent.  It  lanotsmpiismg,  thsrefeie,  that  ahe 
_  A^Y^  reived  an  offer  of  marriage  from  die 
syersnd  Dr.  WiUiam  Tisdal.  a  olei^yman  of  ta- 
, .  m  wd  wWifct^bihtv,  with  whom  Swift  lived  upon 

tA  wmmar  Aod  friendly  footmg.    The  proposals  of 
aloyer;Wei!e  m«ds.to  Swift,  as  the  lady's  gaardian, 
W%ose  .wishiM  uid  advice  she  was  determined  to 
midedi  aid  thus  he  was  apparently  reduced 


(flfa^.O. 


so  long  sttb|iisttti  between  them,  it  requinest  strong 
teth  to  add  unpUdt  credit  to  Shift's  next  assert}<3, 
that  so  strong  a  predilection  never  operated  as  an 
impediment  to  l^al's  courtship.  ISor  is  it  m 
nature  to  suppose  that  he  should  have  been  mdiff^- 
^t  to. the  thoughts  of  one  "whom  he  loved  better 
than  his  life,  a  thousand  million  of  times,"^  passmjr 
into  the  possession  of  another.  It  is  also  reipadt' 
able,  that  when  Tisdal  'is  mentioned  in 'the  Journal 
to  Stella,  it  is  always  with  a  slight  or  sneer,  and 
frequently  with  allusion  to  some  aisgustiiig  imper- 
fection. Yet  no  open  breach  took  place  loetween 
the  nvals,  if  ,we  may  term  them  so,  for  they  con- 
tinued to  maintain  occasional  intercourse  down  to 
the  year  1740,  when  Tisdal  witnesses  the  Dean^ 
last^  will.  The  coarse  epigram  attached  to  me  fbl- 
lowu^  fraffment  of  one  of  Swiff s  letters,  (oefer 
before  published,)  sliows  that  their  corresponden(;o 
was  not  unifomily  ai  the  most  friendly  Qatuie. 

" Oeu  afE,^Yan4ariBMl«ie  to«iiiiU^«om«  Udm  ysv  wiote 
I)iiS>bMtins  ^ 

'*  Ho^  M I  flui^  what  fov.hafe  bttmi 
Caa  jSn  to  niwo  ihitt  wm  the  ran  ? 


foeiC  hii  am  to  five  it  wtn  mae, 

And  N«r9  thereit  toMno  DuU^  heavy  dnne  i 


aail  Moae  rado  haind  t^inpi  ilie  ra£i'froma«oBak 
WosW/ou  wrt  Swt  to  rSd  of  *^^ 

Th0Mhisti  I  Jmw  will  mow  fw  ^ 

1  no  nuc  I  nun  aecano,  aiMi  tnfiut  it 
Tour  piece  coatinue  oa  it  ia,  a  Buat 

A.f(^|d0a«|i^mi    ....  bekHV.' 


jdM 


rFowUDeatolhe,orfgind.ueliei»4naed,aadll»woidafaaM 
interiiiied.  tmly  oould  hi  made  out] 
"  Beioff  in  a  vain  of  writins  tnammM.  I  atad-waa  tM  Mlaminm 
[eceaponTlfdal,  which  I  intend  to  aendto^Ui  aoquaiotaBMt 


I  the 


hoUMtD.alMW 

I  lid  abouM  tan 


*<  UPON  WIU.IAM  TUDALk  D.  a 


"  When  a  Roman  waa  dyinc ,  the  next  man  of  Un 

Stood  over  him  raping  to  lake  hialM^tbliL 

Wew  TMja.tJM  Miae.wajr  ta\i^w  out  hiahOa^^    ^ 

Such  a  whin  to  (be  nwog  were  much  woiae  Oati  death. 

Aqr  mm  with  a-noae  wmUd  mifch  mther  4|s, 

So  would  Jack,  ao  would  Du),  so  waudj«|»,  ao  iDOMid  1^ 

Without  A  reproach  to  th^tktctor,  I  tkink   ^      ''^      '^ 

VrheBarer  he  jdifia,  he  ipuft  die  unth  a.afip|^*|Qr-r(T.) 


iFrpm  tlie  time  that  she  finftUy  z^ectad  Ubikl^ 
addresses,  Stella  appears  to  have  considerad  ihh^ 
destiny  as  united  to  that  of  Swilt    She  encoun — " 
no  other  admirer,  and  i^ever  left  Iretandi^  ejccepi 
ibr  a  visit  of  five  or  six  months  to  £ngla&d(  m  XI*.. 

But  .love  or  ^endsl^ip,  with  its  pleasures  andan- 
barrassments,  were  mshffi<;fent  to  occupy  Smfji 
active  mind  and  aspiring  disposition.  Asiheel^ve 
of  Sir  WiUiam  Temfile,  he  nad  been  eavenuly  in- 
structed in  the  prihciples  of  the  EndUsh  donstini- 
tion ;  ,1^  a  clergyman  of  t^ie  church  of  EnJB:knd,  %fi 
was  zealous  tor  ibemamtenanoe  of  lier  twts  and 
her  power.  These  were  tbe  leading  prinsqMm^bich 
governed  him  th^gh  life ;  nor  will  it  be  difficult  to 
show,  that  no  uniformly  acted  np  to  .^(lem,  nxilesa  m 
addressing  those  who  confound  firinGiplewiihpar%, 
and  deem  that  consistence  can  onlj;  be  claimed  by 
such  as,  with  hlindfold  and  indiacnminatioig  attach- 
ment, follow  4he  banners  and  Jeaders  of  a  particular 
denomination  of  i>.oiitioians.  Swift,  on  the  cootsa- 
ry,as  he  carried  into  the  ranks  of  the  Whlga  The 
opin^ns  ai^dscrpples  of  a  nigh^chwch  clezgi^M, 
joined,  in  like  manner,  the  standard  of  Hari^  wita 
those  sentiments  of  liberty,  and  that  haired  of  ari>}- 
trary  power,  which  became  the  pusSl  of  Su*  "^fVUlis^ 
Temple.  Such  a  distinction  between  oj^injons  la 
church  and  state  has  iiot  fremently  existed,  tbo 
high-churchmen  being  ns^^ly  aV>p,e8i  a^d  the  low- 
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ehiiMth  diTOMa  muyerMlly  Wbigik  Bat  hi  Swift's 
mind  ihe  distuiclioii  did  odit  and  however  it  nigbt 
embsiraM  his  p<di(iiOftl  cooauct,  nothing  can  be 
moTB  certain  than  that  be  early  drew  the  iine,  and 
isoofl^anUy  adhored  lo  it«  Eten  while  xefeiding  with 
Sir  WilSam  Temple,  he  judgod  the  constanof  of 
Anshbishop  Saacioft,  who  refiiaed  the  oaths  to 
^iUani  and  Maryf  worthy  to  be  odebrated  in  act' 
ode;  while,  at  the  same  time,  ae  far  ae  can  be  Mfieiy 
argaed  from  the  Pindarie  obiiettfity  «f  the  ioUowing 
Btanzaa,  the  poet  gave  his  liiU  approbation  to  the 
mftufwrp  whiob  placed  those  prilioee  on  the  thffnie» 
«>£Br  as  it  was  only  a  itpvomioift  of  state  t« 

diM  Vfiest  ouuKilMKSc  xjf.^fi  0Ut< 
,  .jdhMktartfflMliiliiilbM'brttMttatot 
•tei^  Ibe  fint  beWd  tt>l  l*ld  wvfta 
uddSfSdatioiHiD&lMtf  ^      ^     . 

bw^oTivMM'  eye«^  oik  our  mi|bt]^ pMnce. 


flar«wf  u 

JSS 


llriHts  Btata  hu  ean«el] 


wsss 


'ODttillfl, 


■hamfah  happy  lafhna«e-:  * 
M.  b  KkVm  mm  th»y  ahiMldt' 


draw  more  examplei  thka  the  food." 


WkhsealiBSienCs  thnsthfiezi&irfrom  the  Wfaiesiii 
nhjarih  aftim.  and  in  tdnqtoral  matt^n  horn  the 
,  TeoaiL Bwfk  was nowabonti to assBmethe ohasao* 
t0  of -a  pohtf  Oil  aathdr.  >  The-  period  was*  the  *  year 
Ml.  wbe»  Lords  Somerri.  Owbrdl  Hatifiu.  and 
BDttiud,  Here  iiripeaofafed  by  the  House  of  Cooi*' 
TliriMt]^  "Ti  acQovai  of  thai^  saare  ia  the  partition''' 
tna^tf'  B^S  ^^<>  beheld  the  violence  of  thess 
pfMoediDRe  Wid»  real  appraheiBion,:lbnnded  Ma  mm 
ZQMOitnj^ee  is  th^Tiubuc  up6n  the  ezpetisace  to  be 
damd^frDaa  the  nisloiV  el  the  civil' discoids  in 
£h8lis  «fed  Rome,  where  the  nohleat  citizens;  sod 
Wse  wiio  had!  be#t  daserved  of  the  npubliot-  fell 
laociosfiiirc  vietiraa  to  popular'  odium,  viitil  libsrty 
iisQ&aner  iogextentinf  inas  license,  ^mweatin* 
gidttied  by  tymoaiy^    Thifl disdeoBse  on  the- contests 

*  tbe'filMriai^w«««6  lifwa  oti  I>r.  Sherlock's  qricma]  refasaJ 
i^miimtmilta,  aad  lafaae^iueM  oomftttetnoe  with  the  rerolotipn 
flpenaeia.  ieveaucfaof  SiviA'a  mtlni.  and  oeedt  in  the  eolleo' 
BlgAfywIiBb  m  auar  of  hio  uapoUished  pomm  hare  boaa 


the  taiMiboioiud)  Moiuucript.  trioftf  CoUoMb  P«bliii« 
« WUeMietl  Medloy/*  vol.  I.  AM>ei^,  pkitaWA 

*to  DB.  aasaLOCK,  on  rib  not  taxino  thi  oaths. 

„  at  the  tavomi  can't  meat  rou, 
i-paper  efriboMy  t  greet  yoii, 

_  JmieyoUfioiyoiOMlfl^Mpoee 

Bf  a  reAisal  of  the  oaihe : 

la  apfte  of  ftllowAQ)  and  iMat>f1l, 

To  wewt'JoQBrooiudence  oat  in  Miuidegk 

K  u  yoo  QMen't^menmittt  believe, 

TS»o  nayi  make  one  a^mative ; 

Why,  ia  oe  name  of  the  pMdfeanieiitt, 

Ana  af  TOitr  aiudrtic  MQie, 
y     WiU  jo«  dfcor  lioor  aflkmadona 

io  tanr  tornf ,  too,  to  make  negatknis? 

nbpoctiilatmn  any  pate   ^ 

Wfil  gnuitt  that's  not  pnyudloate. 

Hay,  tir  argument,  I  can  anuia  you, 

Aopaaia  to  iome  ajbrtl^ri, 

Woe4a$a  et  ccneetto,  tbos  I 

la  BaiaiiptdD  UundnboM  ye. 

Be  who  to  twn  thingt  taketan  oath, 
•  ftbymelaatabsofvedfrombo^i 

yor  each  oath  being  an  offirmatiM), 

both,  aa  't  waf  ownM,  make  a  negati<]n. 

Ttaoa  •dentincaUy  yon  bm; 

The  more  yoa*ie  hoand.  the  more  you're  n«& 

Aj  Jagflei*  when  they  knit  ono  move 
,  Undo  the  knot  they  tied  befbre.   ^ 

'  I  admite  that  yoar  Smiglesian  ander- 

etanding.  ibooU  make  lO  great  a  blunder, 

Am  roondfy  to  aver  nthjectlo 

Wera't  cousin-ierman  to  proteetio : 

Nay  mom,  thevTe  relativos,  unlen  I 

Uktake  Tom  Hobs's  aecundwnu9€. 

rre  bopee  that  you  have  alyly  taken 

ITm}  oatha  elsewhere,  to  save  your  bacoo. 

80  spark,  by  country  clap  nan  undone, 

Takea  coach  and  steals  a  cure  at  London." 
M  Iha  "  Anthologia  Hibomica,"  for  December,  17M.  vol.  IV. 
V  DoUin,  page  467,  there  occurs  the  rollowmg 

BPIORAM  Off  DR.  SHBRLOCK. 

"Rciibas  ah««qutum  dum  binis  obligat  unum, 
JuisTutroque  nnam.  prodit  utroquo  ndcm. 
Quid  niJrum?  Si  sit  semper  jurare  paratus ; 
Cam  per  quoe  jurat  ties  habot  ille  Deos." 

Translated. 

'*  The  same  alleglanqe  to  two  kings  he  pays, 
Swesia  the  same  faith  to  botli,  and  both  betraya. 
Ho  wonder,  if  to  swear  he's  always  free,  , 

.  has  two  Gods  to  sweax  by  more  than  we." 


and  diaaeMlneiib  betweett  the  nobles  arid  cOiAtnbiilr 
in  Athens  and  Rme,t  excited  much  attention.  It 
was  ascribed  for  some  time  to  LoWl  Sottidts,  aira 
aftenrards  to  Bishop  Burnet,  wito  was  coinptJllM 
to  disown  it  publicly,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tesent^ 
meat  of  the  House  of  CoAtmons.  SwiA,  Who  waf 
probably  in  London  at  the  time  of  piibiicacion,  had[ 
agaanretimied  to  Ireland,  and,  in  a  dts^te  with  the 
Biahop  of  Kilmor^  who  twioe  told  hhn  he  wtfa'tt 
vmmg  mtfMswhbn  he  pretended  to  deny^thtit  fitiftitt 
hadwvitvaa  the  paimphlet,  he  wita  inati(^  to  mof- 
tiiy  his  anvagoiiiist  by  owning  the  MibKetttioh.  \5p6tt 
his'ietcirn  to  BngHind.  in  I70t  tbeiieno  loft)?0i"K^' 
malned  the  same  t>ra(»nlial  r^arott^fbt  ^etr^x 
and  Swift,  without  hefeita^h,  aVowi^  himself  thid 
author  of  thns  populiii'  tra«^  aild  bet^frie  at  on)^ 
intunate  with  Somer*  and  HaliAtx;  ^d  WiA  ttiHf 
Rarl  of  Sonderlaad^  to  whom  he  had  beett'tbilM'i6^ 

if 'we  oaM  tfttst  SWift^  own  avetth«ttt  h^tiMjA;; 
upMon  tfaM  otcfliion^a  fireoend  candid  avt>wat  (nmt 
pnnaiptss,  both  in  church  atid  state,  declariii^  MSi^' 
sslf  hi  the  ftsm^  to  be  a  high'chutchmat),  tfnd  i^ 
the  latter  a  Wmg^  a  decimation  whieh  bbdi'  Lora^ 
Halifaat  and  9oiller«  called  to  mi  Ad  yd^ys  afk^t^^' 
wanM  St  ^  tim^of  Lord  Godolphitt's  rettiovaf: 
frodirofllceJ  , 

Thttb  WOM  oti  •what  Wtr  be'  cotta&f^dd  atl'tM 
happiest  tet-m  of  Swtft'a  life,  which  waa't>A»^'P^ 
the saoiety of  StelHi.  aikd  ih^r^triMtt td hi^'wiu^ 
at  Laracor,  vaiied  tyy  freijiient  exetiii^n^' to  Shi*. 
gland,«  and  a  ready  rec^ptioir  intb  the  sodety'  bf^e!. 
neat  and  of  th(d  ledmed.  It  Wad  thett  htsibH^M^, 
that  invahiaMe  at^uamtande  with  Addii^tt,  whld^'^ 
party-«s^rit  afterwards  eooled,  though  it  ooufd  nbf 
BZtinmiishf  with  StiBde,  with  Arbiiehnot,  and  wim'' 
the  other  wita  of  the  age,  who  used  to  aaserable^alr 
0tftton*B  cofiee-hoaae.  Of  the  commeoeeraiiiit  oiT 
this  imercoarse,  Sheridan  ha»j;iven  a  chai^etefilb!^'' 
do  and  whtmsieal  account.)   It  wlis  cemJ^ted  b/r; 

t  WtVCt  Wbila.  volitfne  DL  ^.  »V 

1  The  paMage  is  remarkable,  and  dsservea  to  be  ( 
lertgdl.    ^It  was  then  I bcgaA  to  troubto  myaolrwitli  _ 
ences  between  the  prinolplcs  of  Whig  and  Tory ;  having ; 
employed  myself  in  other,  and  1  thisli  much  bettef  m 
I  talked  often  upon  this  sitfuect  with  Lord  SoifBSfra ; 

that  having  been  long  conveieant  with  the  Greek  anu. . 

thori.  and  thcrefbn)  a  lovmr  of  liberty,  1  ibund  myseu  meeb  im*"' 
dined  to  be  What  they  call  a  Whig  in  politics ;  and  Osit  beaidea« 
I  thought  it  iroposs^le  upon  any  e&er  pnaciple,  tp  ddM  orT  " 


■rUt  to  the  Revolution  j  but  as  to  religtoa*  I ^ 

be  a  fai^churchman,  and  that  I  ooulo  not  oonoeive 
one,  wrb  wore  the  habit  of  a  clergyman,  could  be  oti 
That  I  nad  observed  very  well  with  what  moolenee  and  _ 
ness  some  lords  of  the  high -church  party  treated  not  oni 
own  chaplains,  but  all  other  deigymen  whats<wver,  and  1.. 
this  was  suflictently  rec(Mnt)ensed  by  their  profeasionaofai 
the  church :  That  I  had  likewise  observed,  bow  the  whig   . 
took  a  direct  contrary  measure,  treated  the  peieom  ofpartlcaL— 
clergymen  with  partjcular  courtesy,  but  showed  mocb  oootanpt 
and  ill'Will  fbr  the  order  in  jrenend :  That  I  knew  it  wu 
ly  ibr  tiieir  oarty,  to  make  their  bottom  as  wide  as  they  t 
taking  all  aenomioations  of  Protestants  to  be  members  . 

body :  That  t  would  not  ento'  into  the  mutual  reproaches 

by  the  violent  men  00  eitlier  side ;  but  that  the  oonnivanoe  or  fla> 
ooumgement  given  by  the  wliigs  to  those  writen  of  nami^hlele 
who  reflected  unon  the  whole  body  of  Che  clergy,  wttboat  any 
exception,  would  unite  the  church  to  one  man  to  oppose  tJiem, 
and  that  I  doubted  hia  lordship's  friends  did  not  oonsMwr  the  cje>' 
sequence  of  this."— St9(/t'«  Works,  vol.  111.  187. 

n  From  Swift's  Journal  these  visits  appear  to  have  ooovired  at 
least  once  yearly. 

f  Thou^  the  greatness  of  Swift's  talents  was  known  to  many 
in  private  life,  and  liis  company  and  coovcnataon  mudi  soagM 
aAer  and  admired,  yet  was  his  name  hitherto  little  known  in  the  to* 
public  of  letters.  'Hie  only  pieces  winch  he  liad  then  published, 
were  "  The  Battle  of  the  Books.'  aod  "  The  Contests  and  Disseo- 
sioas  in  Athens  and  Rome,"  and  both  without  a  name.  Nor  waa 
he  personally  known  to  any  of  the  wits  of  the  age.  excepting  Mr. 
Congrcve,  and  one  or  two  more,  with  whom  lie  bad  contracted  an 
acquaintance  at  Sir  William  Teinple'H.  The  knot  of  wits  used  at 
this  time  to  assemble  at  Button's  coffee-houne ;  and  I  had  a  singu- 
lar account  of  Swift's  first  appcar<incc  tlicre  from  Ambrose  Phiupei 
who  was  ono  of  Mr.  Addison's  Ittlle  senaU).  He  said  that  tliey  Itad 
for  several  successive^,  days  observed  a  strange  clergyman  come  into 
iJie  colTechouso,  who  seemed  utterly  unacquainted  with  any  of 
those  wlio  frequented  it ;  and  whose  custom  it  was  to  lay  his  hat 
down  on  a  table,  and  walk  backward  and  forward  at  a  goOd  pnca 
for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  w'itliout  speaking  to  any  mortal,  et 
seeming  in  tiie  ioast  lo  attend  to  any  thinir  that  was  going  for* 
wani  there.  He  tlicn  u^ed  to  lake  u|)  hid  liat.  i)ay  liis  money  at 
the  bar,  and  walk  away  witliout  opening  bis  lips.  After  haviiif 
ot)8erved  tliis  singular  bohavbur  fur  some  time,  thev  eonclodefl 
him  to  be  out  or  his  senscH ;  and  the  name  that  he  went  by 
among  them,  was  that  of  "  the  mad  oaaoo."    This  made   ' 
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Ae  appearance  of  that  celebrated  work,  the  Tale 
•f  a  Tub,  which  was  first  published  in  1704. 

This  celebrated  prodactjon  is  founded  upon  asim- 
ile^nd  obvious  allegory  conducted  with  all  the 
Bumour  of  Rabelaisi  and  without  his  extravagance.* 
The  main  puroose  is  to  trace  the  Rrodual  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  exalt  the  English 
leformed  church  at  the  expense  both  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  establishments.  It  was 
written  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  higfa- 
diurch  party,  and  it  succeeded  in  renderin^^  them 
fne  most  important  services ;  for  what  is  so  impor- 
tant to  a  party  in  Britain,  whether  in  churcn  or 
itate,  as  to  gfiia.  the  laughers  to  thoir  side.  But  the 
lailleiy  was  considered^  not  unreasonably,  as  too 
light  (or  a  subject  of  such  grave  importance ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  theTuxuriance  of  Swiff  s  wit 
naa,  in  some  parts  of  the  Tale,  canied  him  much 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety.     Man/  of  the 

Ever  clergy,  even  among  the  Tories,  and  paitictt- 
y  Dr.  Sharpa.  the  Arehbishop  of  York,  were 
l|igEly  scandalised  at  the  freedom  of  the  satire ;  nor 
ii  there  any  doubt  that  the  offence  thus  occasioned, 
Broved  the  real  bar  to  Swift's  attaining  the  highest 
Sgnities  in  the  church. ,  King  and  Wotton,  in  their 
snswers  to  the  Tale,  insisted  largely  opon  theincon* 

3 'stance  between  the  bold  and  even  profiuie  turn  of 
la  satire,  and  the  clerical  character  of  the  reputed 
ftathor.  For  nmilar  reasons,  the  Xsle  of  a  Tub  was 
Killed  by  the  infidel  philosophers  on  the  Continent, 
tt  %  ^ork  well  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Msepticismi  and,  as  such,  was  recommended  by 
Voltaire  to  his  proselytes,  because  the  ludicrous 
•ombinations  which  are  formed  in  the  mind  by  the 
MTusal,  tend  to  lower  the  respect  due  to  revelation. 
Swift's  attachment  to  the  real  interests  of  religion 
av8  so  well  known,  that  he  would  doubtleM  rather 

i^SB  tkfta  OMidhr  fttteotive  to  fail  oiotiom ;  and  one  evminc,  u 

Hnn  and  the  mt  wen  obMnrinff  him,  tlnnr  mlw  tdm  cut 

•fM  lefiwi  tiaam  on  a  natleman  in  faooti,  waowwimd  to  be 
';  oopM  oot  of  the  cmmtnv  asd  at  last  advajiocd  toward  him  ai 
}ttdmg  to  addreM  faiin.  Tber  were  all  ea«er  to  hear  what  this 
dnmb  mad  parMO  had  to  lajr,  aiid  imnaediately  quitted  their  seats 
t»  fet  near  Um.  Swift  went  op  to  the  ooumrr  centleman,  and 
wa  veir  afaniiA  marnier,  without  anr  nrerioas  salate,  asked  Mm, 
"Pmy*  sftp,  do  fOtt  remeiober  anjTjKood  weather  in  the  worid?** 
J%B  oooatry  gentleman,  after  stanng  a  little  at  the  smaularitr  of 
MB  aianner,  and  the  odmtr  of  the  queetion.  answered,  ^'  Tes,  sir, 
I  tfumlt  God,  I  remember  a  mat  deal  of  good  weatlm  in  my 
ihna."~"  That  is  more,**  said  Swift,  "  than  1  can  say ;  I  never 
Nnenber  any  weather  that  was  not  too  hot,  or  too  cold ;  too 
wet  or  too  dry ;  bat.  however  Qod  Ahnighty  contrives  it.  at  the 

^  of  the  year  'tis  all  very  well.**  tTpon  saying  this,  he  took  up 
hat,  and  without  utternig  a  syilable  more,  or  taJuiw  the  least 
aoliee  of  any  one,  walked  out  of  the  coffeehouse  ;  leaving  all 
those  who  had  been  spectators  of  this  cod  sc<;nc  staring  after 
him,  and  still  more  eonnrmed  in  the  opinion  of  his  being  mad.— 

There  (bRows  another  anecdote,  of  which  I  am  happy  to  give, 
apon  the  authoiity  of  l>r.  Wall  of  Worcester,  who  had  it  from  Dr. 
Aihothnot  himself,  a  less  coarse  edition  than  that  which  is  gciie- 
tfMf  told.  Swift  was  seated  by  the  fire ;  tJioro  was  «and  on  Die 
ioor  of  the  coffee*hoase ;  and  Arbuthnot,  with  a  design  to  play 
apon  this  original  fifure,  offered  him  a  letter  which  ho  had  been 
jut  addressing,  sayme,  at  the  damp  lime.  '*  Tlwre— sand  that  :"— 
^  I  have  got  no  sand,''  answered  Swiftj "  but  I  can  Ik  Ip  you  to  a 
Ittle  grateiy  This  he  said  an  xigniflcontb',  that  Arbuthnot 
hastily  snatched  back  his  letter,  to  vovc  it  from  the  fat<>  of  the 
capital  of  LilUput  TIteir  arcpjaintanre  had  not  thoti,  liowcvcr. 
Bpened  into  intimacy  \  for  when  Arbuthnot's  namo  fiisl  oocum  in 
Ihe  Journal  to  Stella,  it  is  not  rightly  spelled,  and  he  h  mnition- 
fld  M  a  stranger. 

*  Among  trie  Dean's  Iwoks,  sold  by  auction  1743,  was  an  erli- 
lloii  of  Ranclais'  works,  with  remnrks  ami  annotntion.s  in  bui  own 
hand.  Tlu*'  could  it  be  rpcovored,  would  U*  n  work  of  no  liirJc 
interest,  oousklerin^  that  the  ^unn,  !x)(h  of  the  Talu  and  of  Gulli- 
vei*s  Tmvels,  may  be  trac«»d  in  the  works  of  the  F'nMjch  Luci.in. 
BwiA  was  not,  indeed,  under  the  ntrcc«i!ity  of  di«piiainc  hi^  iillc- 

Cq  nvith  the  buflfuoncry  and  niysiiri.^ni  affi^ctrd  by  Kabch'in  ; 
*.  the  Hudden  and  wi»J»i  digressivp  pxcursion'*.  thr»  atmin  of  fx- 
traordinary  reading  nod  uncouth  lonniinp  which  i^  n-^uircd,  to- 
gether with  the  grneral  slylr  of  tht>  wJmK-  faUlc.  are  indi-iputali!  v  (le- 
aved from  the  humourotix  philoi^oplier  ofChinon.  A  slr:iiiji;e  pax- 
•age.  which  Qucvedo  hi<i  i>ut  into  the  mouth  of  a  dninKcn  huUy. 
nay,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  T.  Swift,  havo  sii<jge«*f<'(!  ihe  notrd 
adicule  on  traniiubAtantiriiion.  It  occurs  in  the  tei.th  cbupter  of 
the  History  of  Paul  the  .^harper. 

While  on  this  sul^jcct,  the  Editor  cannot  Riippre«s  hi«  opinion. 
tfiat  Swill's  commentators  have,  in  ssomp  iiist;inri  ■*  dvcr-traiiipd 
hb  alleirory,  and  attempted  to  extort  di>ep  and  recondite  allusions, 
Horn  pafilages  where  tlie  meaning  lay  near  the  siirfnro.  Thus, 
Ihe  wan  between  the  Eolii^tB  atui  the  raon«iter  Mouliiinveni,  ap- 
pear to  mean  notldng  mure  than  that  the  fanatics,  df^Qcrihed 
■nder  the  former  denomination,  spent  their  time  in  combQlin(; 
imaginary  spiritual  obstacle*  to  their  salvation,  as  the  disteinix^r- 
as  ImtciiatMrn  of  Don  Quiicotc  convened  wind  mills  into  giants. 


have  burned  his  manuscript,  than  incurred  the 
slightest  risk  of  injuring  them.  But  the  indirect 
consequences  of  ridicule,  when  apf^Iit^  to  subjects 
of  sacred  importance,  are  more  eztensiye,  and  more 
prejudicial  than  can  be  calculated  by  the  author, 
who,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  main  purpose  of  his 
satire,  is  apt  to  overlook  its  more  remote  effects. 

The  Tale  of  a  Tub  had  for  some  years  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  public,  when  Dr.  Thomas  Swift, 
already  mentioned  as  Swift's  relation  and  fellow- 
student  at  Trinity  College,^  set  up  pretensions  to  a 
share  in  that  humorous  composition.    These  he 
pramulgated,  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  entitle, 
^  A  Complete  Key  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  printed  in- 
1710,  containing  a  flimsy  explanation  of  the  promi- 
nent points  of  the  alletfory,  and  averring  the  autiiov 
to  be  "Thomas  Swtft,  grandson  to, Sir  >Viltiam 
Davenant  and  Jonathan  Swift,  cousin-german  to 
Thomas  Swift,  both  retainers  to  Sir  Wilham  Ton- 
pie."    Our  ^wift.  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  wM 
not  ^atly  pleased  by  an  arrangement,  in  which  hm 
couBun  is  distinguished  as  a  wit,  and  an  author  by 
descent,  and  he  himself  only  introdneed  as  his  roML- 
tiva  i  and  still  less  <9Dttld  he  endurs  his  amgatiiig . 
the  principal  sharsof  the  composition,  and  the  oor-' 
responding  insinuation,  that  the  worit  had  soflered 
hf^  lus  eouaitt  Jonathan's  inability  to  support  the 
original  plan.   The  real  author,  who,  at  the  time  the 
Key  araeared,  was  boned  in  revisiM  a  new  editioii  > 
of  the  book,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  bookseller,  Benja- 
min Toeke,  sufficiently  expressiTe  of  his  feeiingB.t 
"  I  have  just  now  your  last,  with  the  complete  CeT- 
I  behere  it  so  perfect  a  Grub*8treet  piece^  it  wfll  6a  * 
forgotten  in  a  week.    But  it  is  strange  that  thama 
can  be  no  satisnction  against  a  bookseller  for  pnb- ' 
lishing  names  in  so  bold  a  manner.    I  wish  soma  • 
lawyer  could  advise  you  how  I  might  have  satisuo- 
tion }  for  at  this  rata  there  is  no  book,  however  vile, « 
which  may  not  be  fastened  on  me.    I  cannot,  but 
think  that  Httle  parson- cousin  of  mine  is  at  tha 
bottom  of  thist  for  having  lent  him  a  copy  of  soma 

{art  of  dbc.  ana,  he  ahowmg  it,  after  I  was  gone  far 
reland,  and  the  thing  abroad,  he  affected  to  talk, 
suspiciously,  as  if  he  bad  some  share  in  it  If  ha 
should  happen  to  be  in  town,  and  you  light  on  him« 

t  Dr.  Thomas  Swift's  pretensioni  are  thai  amgaBUy  set  faith 
in  a  tort  of  prefkce  to  the  key,  on  the  oocadoa  of  wntiof  Oa 
l^leof  a  Tod. 

"  A  preface  of  the  bookseller  to  the  reader,  btfbra  the  patde  of 
(he  Books,  shows  the  cause  and  design  of  the  whole  wo^  milch 
was  performed  by  a  couple  of  youn«  clem'men  in  the  year  1 W7 1 
who,  hftvinf  been  domritic  clianlafais  to  Sir  William  Temple> 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  take  up  his  quarrel,  in  relation  to 
the  controversy  then  in  dispatc  between  him  and  Mr.  Vottoo* 
Qonceminf  Ancient  and  Modem  Leaminr . 

"  The  one  of  them  began  a  defence  of  Sir  VOIiam  under  the 
title  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub ;  wht^rcin  he  intended  to  couch  the 
Kpneral  hijitory  of  Christianity,  showing  the  rise  of  all  the  remaik- 
nt>lo  crmn  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  tl^  same  order  they  entered. 
and  liow  the  Reformation  endeavoured  to  root  them  out  agahia 
with  the  different  trmper  of  Luthor  from  Calvin,  (and  those  moro 
xiolcni  spirits.)  in  the  way  of  his  reforming.  His  aim  was  U>  ridi> 
cido  ilic  itnhbom  errors  nf  the  Romish  church,  and  the  hurooma 
of  the  fanatic  iwrty ;  and  to  sliow  that  theii  supCTstition  has  waHa»- 
what  very  fn nta*<tica]  hi  it,  which  is  coranxm  to  both  of  uem* 
notwithstanding  tlie  alJiurrenre  they  st'cm  to  hare  for  one  another. 

"  The  outlior  intended  to  hfl\c  it  very  regular,  and  withal  ao 
pertirulRr.  that  he  lliouph'  not  to  \mfi»  hy  the  rise  of  any  onesin^ 
nrnji,  or  its  reformntion.  He  designed  nt  lust  to  sliow  the  punty 
of  the  church  in  the  primitive  times  :  and  consequently  liow  weak- 
ly Mr.  Wottiin  pasiJed  Mm  jndtnnent,  and  how  partially,  in  prefer' 
rmcthft  modern  divinity  before  ilie  nncient.  wiih  the  confutation 
of  \vlK»e  li«x>k  he  inionded  to  conclude.  But  when  he  had  not  yet 
pnne  half  wny,  his  companiuii,  Jioaowing  th^  manuscript  to 
p(  ni-ic.  e.irrieil  it  witli  him  to  Ireland,  and  ha%ing  kept  it  semt 
jenr>..  at  1q.«1  i»itlili«lM;d  it  imperft^t ;  tor  indeed  ho  was  notable 
to  cnrrj  it  on  Hfter  the  intc  ncM  meiliod :  for  dirinily,  though  It 
ch!irir<-d  to  be  his  profi  ««siiin.  Iind  Wvrx  the  l-uiit  ofliis  studjr. 
Hiiwcvrr,  lie  added  \n  it  the  RHtlle  of  the  Hooks,  wlierein  he 
efte.tnallvpursMOH  the  main  d.  ^\2n  of  lo^hieg  Mr.  Wotton;  and 
ImMDi.'  added  Ji  jocose  epi-^'K- dedicatory  to  n7ylx>rd  8omcn>^  and 
ni/oilnrto  Prince  Posit  rity,  with  a  plen.«ant  prefRcei.and  mter- 
hrilfd  with  four  di^reiisions:— I.  Concemini;  critics;— 2.  In  tbe 
nuKlirri  kind  ;— 3.  In  prniseof  dieressiopK ;— 4.  Concerning  the  pee 
and  improvement  of  nmdne."«^  (with  \\liichhe  wa'^notunacqnaint- 
ed)  in  n  commonwenltli ;  concludes  the  lKM)k  with  a  fragment  or 
the  first  author's,  beine  a  Me<^hnnica!  Account  of  the  Operatkm 
of  the  Spirit,  and  which  he  intended  should  have  come  in  aboot 
the  middle  of  the  Tale,  as  a  preliminary  to  Jack's  character. 

"  Having  thus  shown  the  reasons  of  the  little  order  obeerved  fai 
tbe  book,  and  tlie  imperfect ness  of  the  Talc,  it  is  so  sufamitted  to 
the  reader's  censure."— J  ConvpUte  Key  to  tiie  ZWaq/'«Tt(6 
London.  17H,  ISmo.  9d  edit. 
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7  think  yoa  ought  to  t«ii  him  grayely, '  That  if  ha  be 
iha  author,  he  ahottU  ael  hit  name  to  the.'  &c.,  and 
oimUy  him  a  little  upon  it;  and  teli  him,  if  he  can 
•aacplain  aome  things  yoa  will,  if  he  pleases,  set  his 
juune  to  the  next  edition.'  I  ahbuld  be  glad  to  see 
^m  frr  the  footiah  impudence  of  a  dunce  would  go." 
Swfi*i  Worka,  YoL  XV.  p.  868. 

After  alL  as  there  is  seldom  any  falsehood  without 
aome  sligDt  tinctura  of  sophisticated  truth,  it  is 
-ppaBible  that  Swift,  who  was  neither  a  polemical 
divine  nor  a  kvieian,  may  have  osed  his  parson- 
^oooaui'a  aocompuahroentara  theee  sciences,  to  save 
hoDA  aome  labour  and  raaearch,  and  on  such  com- 
Jnnnicaiion,  the  oonoeited  pendant  may  have  rested 
hiM  daim  to  a  ahara  in  oompoain^  this  satirical 
niMtar-pieoe.*  But,  althouMi  Swift  resented  hia 
•eoHJUi'a  praauoption,  he  waahtmeelf  far  from  open- 
ly Avawiug  the  prodoctkm.  From  Tooke  the  book- 
«a]kr,  to  whom  he  waa  transmitting  the  additions 
made  ID  theeditioii  1711,  it  waa^  of  coarse,  impossi- 
hm  to  ooooaal  itt  and  Faulkner  pretended,  that  in 
the  latter  part  oi  Swifl'a  life,  he  owned  it  to  him 
daoi  indiiect  leraM.  But,  aa  the  Dean  maintained 
tta  ainfitaet  igesffe  upoa  the  subject  with  his  inti- 
JMIe6iaod%it  can  aoaiee  be  supposed  he  should 
^  uaneeeMaiily  oommunicative  to  a  person  in 
PawJrnuf'e  aitnatioii.  The  following  anecdote  may 
te  dspanded  npoB.  Hra.  Whiteway  obaenred  the 
Dam,  in  the  Utter  yean  of  hia  life,  looking  over  the 
Tala^  whan  anddenl/dosing  the  book,  he  muttered, 
ia  aa  ■uooaadona  aohloquy.  "Good  God  I  what  a 
I  had  when  I  wrote  that  book  !'*-— an  excla- 


whieh  rueemblea  that  of  Marlborough,  in  a 
dedenaion  of  iacultiea,  when,  ^axing  on  his 
owa  portrait,  he  uttered  the  pathetic  reflection. 
"That  waeoBoeaman."  Mrs.  Whiteway  begged 
ifae  Tofaime  of  the  Dean,  who  made  some  excuse  at 
the  moment,  bu^  on  recurrence  of  her  birthday,  he 
preaented  bar  with  the  book,  inacribed  '*  From  her 
•fieetkniate  eauain."  On  obserring  the  inscription, 
Sie  ventured  to  say,  '*I  wish,  sir,  you  had  said, 
'themft  of  the  author.' "  The  Dean  bowed,  smiled 
gDod!-iiamouredix,  and  answered,  "No,  I  thank 
ywL"  in  a  very  eigaiflcant  manner.t 

Notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  real  author, 
and  the  uaorped  title  of  Dr.  Thomas  Swift,  no  one 
tppcars  to  harreeotertained  any  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject; end  the  society  of  the  vicar  of  Laracor  was 
aasiauotialy  cultivated  by  men  of  the  first  distinction 
tn  faifth.  and  talents.  Of  its  efiect  in  this  respect. 
Swift  was  himself  sufficiently  conscious,  and  points 
if  out  to  Stella,  thopgh  with  the  ambiguity  he  eene- 
nZly  uped  in  writing  oonoerning  his  own  publica- 
tions,  as  the  source  of  his  favourable  reception  with 
Ijord  Oxjfbrd's  miniatry.    "  They  mav  talk  of  the 

fni  know  tc/koi,  but.  Gad,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thaL 
should  nev€J'  have  been  able  to  get  the  success  I 
have  had ;  and  if  that  helps  me  to  succeed,  then  that 
Bonu  thing  will  be  serviceable  to  the  church."  But 
long  before  high-churchmen  acknowledged  its  me- 
rit, the  author  of  this  extraordinary  performance 
had  been  coressefl  hy  those  of  the  opposite  party, 
with  whom  he  coincided  in  temporal,  though  not  in 
eccjesia«tical  politics.  These  were  Lord  Somers, 
Lord  Halifax,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Bishop 
BomeL  among  the  statesmen:  and  among  the 
leaxneo  and  witty.  Addison,  Steele,  Philips,  Anthony 
Healey.,t  and  TickelL 

*  tboaxn  J^wifl  was  afTcrwnnls  Rector  of  Puttenham  in  Sur- 
tei^^rA  poblbiicd  a  sormon  in  1710,  entitlod  "Noah'«  Dove, au 
ExDttlBtion  to  P«ac«/'  Thix  ncrnion  iioin«  knavish  bookseller 
reinatsd  undeithc  titl«  of  Dr.  SwiA'd  sonnon.  iLut  it  might  be 
altz^bCed  to  the  real  author's  illu<itriuiu  relative.  See  SwiA  i 
WottstToL  n.  p.  410.  Thi«  ronfiiiiidnoi'iM'raonvaDcliiroduction!! 
acre occa/iioo  to  t^jc  Karl  of  Oxfuniw jaillery,  who  luctl  tu  tvtisu 
Swift,  by  calling  hun  Dr.  Tliomas. 

t  TIh«  anecdote  ia  frivcn  uti  tiie  authority  of  Mr.  Thoopliiins 
8«ifl.  The  vdliimc  wan  in  Mr.  T.  Swifth  ihi-s  ision  till  very 
lately.  The  Dean  had  correctcil,  with  hid  |)cn.  all  the  abbn>\ia- 
tkxB  and  eHvions  wluch  were  ordinary  in  the  bei^nnnin^  of  the 
ccntiuy,  by  replacinir  it  ta  for  Vtir,  the  end  Ux  th^  end.  and  the 
fte.  bat  waiboQt  any  other  altcrationst  On  the  blank  leaf  was 
viteiei},  "  To  Mis.  Martha  'Whil4:way,  a  present  un  Iter  birth-<lay, 
Mar  9,  173S.  from  her  ofluctionato  con-nin,  Jonatm.  Swift." 

*  The  ctfoprietor  oi  the  Grani;e  in  HiuiifMluru,  to  whom  Garth 
*Mrntea  the  Dispeoaarr.  Several  of  hi:i  letter!)  occur  in  the  early 
VM&  ti  Qiit^*9  conespoodence.    He  waa  a  mau  of  great  wit  and 


Among  the  friendships  thus  aoq^ired,  the-IoYf 
and  intimacy  of  Addison  were  particularly  valued 
hy  Swift ;  and  when  they  spent  their  hours  tog^ 
tner,  they  never  wished  for  the  entrance  of  a  tlvd 
person.  A  copy  of  Addison's  travels,  presented  hy 
him  to  our  author,  is  inscribed  "-To  ur.  Jonathaii 
SwifV,  the  most  agreeable  companion,  the  truest 
friend,  and  the  greatest  genius  oi  bis  age,  this  book 
is  presented  by  his  most  humble  servant,  the  au* 
thor.*'ll  Nor  was  Swift  backward  in  expressing 
similar  sentiments  towards  his  distinguished  coti- 
temporary.  Ho  mentions  him  repeatedly  in  hit 
correspondence,  as  a  most  excellent  person,  and 
his  own  most,  intimate  friend.l  It  is  painful  to 
reflect,  that  friendship  between  two  men  of  such 
eminent  talents^  ahouid,  have  bean,  chilled  by  their 
difference  in  pofitical opinions.  But  the  placid  and 
irentle  temper  of  Addison  appears  to  have  avoidaa 
those  extremities  which  took  place  between  SwttI 
and  Steele,  and  thus  thare  was  an  opening  fof  ihm 
revival  of  their  intercourse  at  a  subsequent  pefipdL 
a  circumstance  hitherto  unnoticed  by  Switt  a  bio- 
graphers. 

The  powers  which  had  acquired  for  Swift  tbaat 
friends  and  this  station  in  society,  were  taxed  foK 
the  support  and  extent  of  his  fame.    He  appears  to 
have  designed,  about  this  time,  to  engage  in  theoon* 
troversy  concerning  the  deistical  opiniona  expreaaed 
in  Dr.  Tindal's  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church,  ana 
had  collected  materials  for  a  severe  and  a^upuig 
answer  to  that  once  famous  publication.    Swift  wao 
afterwarda  not  unwilling  to  have  it  thougdit  that 
theae  remarks,  (which  were  never  finished,)  wem 
not  only  levelled  against  the  opinions  of  mfid4> 
and  latitudinariansy  hut  involved  an  indirect  attack 
upon  the  state  Whiffs,  among;  whom  theae  latitudi* 
nariana  chiefly  sheltered  their  heretical  opinioiM«i 
But  he  has  at  this  period  recorded  himaelL  in  tho 
conclusion  of  his  verses  to  Ardelia,  aa  **  a  Whig^  ani 
one  who  wears  a  gown ;"  a  memoraole  line,  expreaa* 
ive  that  the  principles  which  then  roled  hia  mindt 
were  an  attacnmont  to  the  Hbertiea  of  his  country  is, 
state  politico  and  to  the  rights  of  his  order  in  fhoasi 
^  the  church.    ThesjB  pointa,  however  raoonoilablo-. 
in  themselves,  were,  in  general  estimation,  usuallji 
regarded  as  m  opposition  to  each  other;  1, high- 
church  Whig  was  apolitical  character,  of  which  all,, 
parties  refused  to  recognize  the  existence.  ,  Swift 
saw  and  felt  the  difficulty  of  preserving  consistency^ 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  busied  himself,  accpro-; 
ing  to  his  own  account,  with  projects  for  the  unitinff 
of  parties,  which  he  perfected  over  night,  and  dea-^ 
troved*  in  the  morning.     One  tract,  nowever,  thai 
"  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England  Man,  with, 
respect  to  Religion  and  Government,"  escaped  this 
condemnation,  and  was  published  in  1708.    It  con* 
tains  a  statement  concerning  the  national  religious; 
establishment,  fair,  temperate,  and  manly,  unlesih 
where  it  may  he  thought  too  strongly  to  favour  tha. 
penal  laws  against  non-conformity.    In  civil  poli-i. 
tics,  the  revolution  principles  are  strongly  aovo-i 
cated ;  and  the  final  conclusion  is,  that  "  in  order  U>i 
..preserve  the  constitution  entire  in  church  andetatei; 
whoever  has  a  true  value  for  both,  would  be  sure  to^ 
avoid  the  extremes  of  Wh^,  for  the  sake  of  the/ 
former,  and  the  cvtremes  of  Tory,  on  account  of  thoi 
latter."    But  moderation  in  politics,  however  rea-, 
sonable  in  itself,  and  though  recommended  by  too  r 
powers  of  Swift,  has  been  always  too  cold  for  tho' 
temper  of  the  English  nation.    All  that  they  could . 
or  would  understand  from  the  sentiment  above  eX"  , 
pressed,  was,  that  the  author  was  disposed  to  leava 
the  pohtical  party  with  which  he  had  hitherto  acted, . 
and  was  antiripatin^  an  apology  for  uniting  with 
the  Tories.    And  these  suspicions  were  confirmed  ^ 

humour,  nnrl  was  'li«itinrtiiabcd  «"  tlw*  author  of  a  letter  to  ths 
Tatler,  under  the  rbarartor  of  oM  Downca  the  prompter,  In  wbii^  , 
h<*  ri«linil(«.s  ihr  ndmini-^triitjon  which  was  just  fonncd  by  the  Ead 
of  Oxlbrd,  undor  the  nllc-ory  of  a  change  of  managera  at  the 
tlieatie.  About  this  Swii\  and  ho  protiabiy  difTHrctl,  when  Her^'ey* 
whose  wit  Fonieiimfs  bordered  on  pmfanenrsF,  pronoanCM 
"  That  Jonatlian  would  bo  a  bcaat  (or  ever,  after  the  ordp*  gf 
MtN^hi^edec."  ^    ^  . «  -. 

0  From  the  obh'srinff  itiformation  of  Mr.  Theophuoi Bwifi. 

i  Sue  his  Worka.  VoL  XV.  p.  9M. 


MIStitfLLAMEOtrS  ttUOSt  W6SKS. 


'£ 


ss 


t^m  tiJB  correspondence,  Lohnve  teadedfD 
nd  from  Felmiinr  ITDT-e,  until  Ihe  end  ot 
170t. 
iaKhiBrendencealLoadon,  Swift  w&sni 

tDceth^neglKenlorhiaawDinieTest.  Considerini! 
Utntelf  u  DBelen  in  IreUnd,  "  ia  a  parish  with  an 
tMience  of  half  a  score,"  he  wai  WUIinf;  to  hare 
■Mfflted  the  oSlce  of  secretair  of  embassy,  had 
Lord  Berkeley  gone  Bi  ambassador  to  Vienna.  But 
liaagpoinled  bj  Lord  Berkeley'i 


>er  as  secteiMT.  Some  bopM.  ■oeotdiiwtr,  Sirik 
.jcmH  to  hfve  entertainedt  fOt,h»iAmihaviia^ 
about  thia  luae  p  aator*  Arcntouiop  Kun,  UWt  1* 
prefenneai  which  hp  mixht  recsiire  fiam  (be  COTMW- 
■naot  ihoukllaHhun  (o  lluicli  in  Ida  altadiDiem  *• 
the  intereats  ot  lbs  cstabliltied  ehnrDb.  FiMa  k 
lellcr  Id  AddiKm  alu,  u  Va  qvcMed  in  (lu  matt  tac- 
tJoD,  it  aacns  thai  Swift  eipaoted,  dlhw  tfas  pM- 
beadary  of  Dr.  South,  then  nppoMd  lo  b»  dfing,  tiff 
which  Halifax  deeply  pladns  hit  klenn,  or  mtM 
■ucb  sinecure  u  the  post  iHbi««nii>fratiha'.  Bm d 
e  thins  to  expect  pioBMtiaD  onnir  and  banooL 
lennA  S^nd  anDllMr  to  sispliMte  for  il  la  • 
mean  and  abmii  msnnsr.  Aai  is  auMoa^  as  ha 
been  iHAnuf  led  bf  ofte  wrttas,  ihai  Syft  minitiw 

niiiirioft  to  >a  bik^aplaiia,  ted  ibu  lii»  miZ 
quenluDiaDWitfamaTaiMB.vaaqwinKtbWhanab'a 
scornful  refuHl  to  countooanet  ■  iitibw  of  mo  tkp^ 


nndenake  the  office.  There  wae  also  a  plan  „„ 
BMled,  perhapa  bj  Colonel  Hunter,  eovernor  of 
vintiaia,  lo  send  out  Dr.  Swift  as  bishop  of  [hat 


(TTer  the  colonial  clergf.  Ebil  neither  did  Ihi 
poinlment  take  place.  Thui  diaappoinlod,  SwiH 
ms  still  entitled  lo  look  for  prefermont,  through  the 
idlerest  of  those  powerful  persona  who  had  piofess- 
ed  themselies  his  friends,  and  who,  about  this 
litne,  had  IhemstlvcB  received  Eromolion.  Lord 
PembTuki?  was  named  high  admiral.  Lord  Samers 
pftsidont  of  the  council,  and  Lord  Wharion  '— -" 
lienlenant  of  Jretand,  «ith  wham  Addison 

*  MtiDoln  nUi'n  lo  Uw  cbltife  of  miiuiD;,  awlft'l  Wottl, 


nntlivci^  lobe  k^d  u  a  L 


mmUr  Bophind  imn^  the  ogun-fti 


/D  Rir  ?TBr.    Thr  Tenth*  Bierurd  n* 
mi-fniiu  aboti  somil.  TWi  flmir,  Umt 


nfiJ  reAuwl  to  . 

^'        -    nln^Biil^AiiVfl'ha" 


which  ID  his  apipipi 
"       'tnWlaoli.. 

idoM^ilin, 


The  aHesBMn  WlaoE  cltaisw  M«k  >  ohHHtM-^^ 

-      -  less  anjoarviliw.  iaxwaJaMm  wUt  A»*lH 

of  his  life,  rc«Mm  bsMer  iiiJiiMti  ^fa  f 


reference  lo  voucher*,  ntidier  Hotsd  MrA. 

for  there  sn  few  wfan  wlTdot  ndud  bdwT«  a 
reporter  to  have  bean  nkpi^dsd  bf!  mindiasi 
miiiaken  iajudumnl,  ibaB  IbASwifcifioaM^w 

jntiEncp,  ha,*e  dwatied  from  iba  ptmd  and  Mei- 
tqn«oir>ndependen'%  whuh  TcteaMttibapabvpaff 

S  Temple  in  hn  youth,  and  vinrinlU  w  Mr«M 
e  liberties  of  Irdaod.t     Swifl  hiMael&  Idd^ 

f  Thii  UMR_uMunt  it  (I'M  Is  Mc  csdMa  (Bi  Mlfhai- 


■SgkiMMiVitk 

_ ,  — _,  .AUte  bSaiVfi 

lUWMd.  llsvabolisinTknHiwfl 

Lad  Wfaaoton,  in  wiUk  »ir*  b  n»  bMOl  . 

Bjjn  Bcm  ^■■^i«iniLliiw<>n>grW--       ^ 

SnAira  Uw^SpA  olii  bun  I7  ft 
EdSor  of  &e  GcadMiu-i  ltoM»>  4 
Mi,  •  ~J^  PnHlCiUnTiSub  oii^ 

hud.  nd.  V.  ^  I*.    Mr.  Outi  Monet  B(r 

mn  nnAK,  Ac,  >  Wb  he  nn  Lwl  irhwRm  muk  Be  stir 
McriMloli^t  DUlisiHII>MisVTKk««rdUbe<A>{gS. 
RponV-TolbwwHtiii>ii,«lii<ikoe«i!iAtLlM>MTBMI^ 
p.il,  HUnrvliutna  lude.  tboi^.ihe  dUioTtM  ihcuJ 
tdHH.  tv  ■  pnofof  uS^  wik.  Aat'D?^S£«!>aita  tna 
eoHgCB  tutgrtollitKiulurHiiiJwfcla.  ™"y'™"^**Jgg . 

£■  nfTiiw*  wtSTiim  ofLinl  Somnt.^  n«e  i^pm  ■«• 
lniiiatIwHoii«iisbb  PbBipyorte.aBd  dntnyid  N  a  ft*  at 
UHoln'i  Ian,  Aui  wIM  k  UiMelr«inn>lj  n<9|i^  Bat  lUk 

i>i>  nlBce  io'Mr.  Mi^!%iitri^  dS3k!«elii>  iiill  la%& 

y'Mr.  MdcicIe  Bnkritjjhn  Mimi  jurf  refliia  Oe  ».MiBes 

"Bwid  MTi."  Mmrdiru -(o  Ihf  nun  In  Uh  Tllln.  "li«l,  Bl 
the  r«u«t  oT  ArtMnboiiTnniiDn,  uid  HiT^rvl  tlisfa  bfUK«s.tH 
clwplajncr  wu  rpnued  to  Um,  find  nrcn  lo  Dr.  Ludbot.  Htf 
••»  Unit  Lad  Bamm  wrolF  u  Lcn^  wlvtaiv  H<  uii  Out 
hs  oncli  iha  dBplniscr  1  inair  diaplHied  iiiibp  mBsKnea 


LIVS  OP  jeWATnAN  SWIPT. 


H  M.  UW*  lorf , , 

ip  ba  eaind  br  him  U  me  Bui  of  WIinloB, 


imulibahnMiaaeiuMd  to  ncdve,  and  fbi  tome  tims 
d«Ur«a  to  wfifw,  and  thu,  wtun  Ka  did  delinr  it, 
nv  oqoHiiBMea  lallawed  in  bt>  (kTonr.  'Una  tti. 
ihoflbn,  pwtiM  u*   ' 


,  and  it  oiiIt 

of  Lord  Somer'i  inlBr- 

■iliir,  oT  M  sranhid,  thil, 

totaUv  inaKcInat,  ihs 


r.  St/ltar  faai  Iniimatad. 
'ajr  tbe  linoeriti 
}[  dMermiBiiiit 


-B  know  Uiat  hia  lordship' __.... 

totiHr  jnifcatMHl ;  art  thii'ii  ■ebcumgttnea  which 
■eitfn  atDmA  if  it  ftere  indud  aa  euiiMt  aa  Dr. 
8di«Maba«i>«.  ThMSwiftahoBldblTaekpected 
"'       '     '        ■   '     1  Lord  Whatten,  threugh  ihe 

iMftn,  afflaaa  no  nnTCiaoDabte 

im  t>«  ftran Ji<ii|>  of  that  great  naieaman, 
hi  km  OBI,  and  courted  hia  cbDlpiny  I 

.    _  m  oiaappdintBd  of  tlion  hopea,  he  irts 

BiiferlM*  Milt  aonan  and  Wharton,  and  eonsi- 
itni  il  as  (Anns  tra  Junla  betwiii  them,  onK 
pMK  tliat  lb*  lb*  rcat  of  mankind,  he  waa  im- 
taiMlvdiaaopainkinBtj  and  bfthe  neglnctof  thoBe 
fhif4>  *^  ooaU  baitaiBty  have  aerved  him,  had 
ibat  mlMina  bean  aaautiuin  aa  ihcir  profcaeiona 
waH  far.  Aa2it  mata  pnmiias*,  whether  fulHIled 
■  wll  ilai'.  tiad  la  fMtHadi  ihoae  b  wboae  (kvour 
tb*j  nmiitim  it  >  a  bdtfer  reaaan  for  ibeir  being 
bbwJij  Jiyadaait  bf  toortiara  and  auteaitien, than 
aariKtfah'haa  bbM >rti|iMd  liff  M jnnetil  a  pr«a- 
tiB»(  ITpittt  iKe  wbolt,  «•  do  no  ihjuiiice  lo  the 
nWBrrof  tbiatalaiin  MftwiiiiT  (Mdeneete  dUira- 
noaa  nowipporled  b|^  aridrinee,— biOHght  forward  ao 
maar  vaara  after  Swiffa  daatb,— ioconaiatent  with 
iba  wbole  tenoor  of  bia.Ue  and  pbaracler,*— and 
fctwatog  merelTabAn  th«  fepattot*  •eli-conati- 
iAim^**MiBti  rrp-jrtet. 

"Tiemolta  of  Swift,  dniinK  ibia  period,  were 
It  confined  (o  Iheuvcriah  aubjeci  of  poll- 


••aHMiimMwoiikdidwhakntwkiDL"  LUirargMeUtfrn, 
r»li*tii«fliiji  II  WUicin'pHoeofltHdJipiiinmnillknm 
•a  ^ataiaeUr  crSsiiKia.  nhieh  Rir  Mdm  mm  nadily  •dinli, 
fc  iiiiH  J»«»  lo  Jriw  Mf  i<bw  umbtoa  ilomllH  ninn'' 

aiiw  ■Jfci.ia  U  MtlAGii  iMotj  dHtntliire  of  ui  Indlvidu- 
iTi  nMwiDn.  tlial  Ok  iccn^iianT  Iw  li'ni  ■  ^n«it  nli- 
■■gKtftlieliuMeaiiB,>llaHWriiitenlMMtw(tli  llw  delkmi- 
tor  Bid  iinlliiHin  IDftnHW  •<  iha  hour.  ±A  rinco  ii  be- 
•^H  ■cecHTto  baliBH  O*  npauUon  eTOi  RportRi  of 
Aeaxwtu^ttBMgrtfiejaWfm),  tW  cdHor  to  comiiFlM 
k^Lmniiae  ullnrilr  <■»>•>< «i«rfr[,iil  Dr.  Pcn-r. Bnl»p 
^DnBtM.lk«tk*iHinli«of  Di  MlH.brtiKlf^wM  Iiidd 
»•■■  tl  Is  Bpfwl  UI  •hhAiU  MimiK  MkKnl  in  cmbsn. 
*  wBimri  aullv^  miflit  kmle«d  be  quoLpd  in  imitHrt  of 


Ot^^tm.    SaitbM    . 

W  rtna  Id  in  hu  niatiifT.  p.  43 
MaUr  nrfifrTBil  by  T^onl  *  ban 
>t^  &  rFinid  bi  bbrllttit  )u 


«  ta  Ibe  Eianuvr,  i 


of  Swifi'a  biographen  alfeci  li 
teildsDCf  in  the  treatiae;  but  excpptms  the  com- 
plaint againal  (becanlf^mptof  ihe  clergy,  whkbcir- 
mmatancea  had  then  rendered  mote  comnion.  froni. 
iheirTerygimprallr  cnlenainiagToiyprinci|ileB,  il  i» 
difficult  (0  trare  a nr  opinion  which  could  give  of- 
fence, even  to  the  spleen  of  faction.  The  maia  ar- 
rmneot,  of  taking  away  the  wicked  from  hefoto 
ihe  throne,  that  itmigbi  be  eatsbUahed  io  righis- 
inaneaa,  ra  obviouaix  mate  laudable  than  capiue  of, 
ipplicatiDti  to  practical  uac )  and  3wift'a  plan  of 
'nafaciora,  who  ahould  »nnuall|f  n   ' 


eirouin  of  the  kingdom,  and  report,  uj 


',  tbeai 


oath,  I 


wouldi  fron  the  natnral  frailty  of  butnan  nature,  b« 
■Taduallir  conrerted  into  a  most  oppmsjve  nbuae... 
Wilh  bslttr  chance  of  practical  and  effectual  re- 
&>m,  (he  auAoT  reCommeads  to  the  court,  to  iif- 
coarage  characteri  of  marked  and  ooiorioua  no-. '. 
piety  I  to  revise,  with  more  altention  lo  moral  and 

religioue  (juali6catii —  ■'■-■^ ^  ,.._.•.      ..  ■ 

to  BuppreeB  the  gro 

the  BLB^ ;  and  to  , 


■ubugUeat  admin 

chttrobea  were  erec  :. 

avtowedlT  upon  tl: 

The  ireaiiae  wM  di 

and  independent  at 

whoM  oAKrader,  a 

juatty  Teoerated  by 

ab(<r  reoaiTed  by  i 

be«D  Iffid  Mfore  Q  ' . 

York,  the  very  pti 

privflle  ear  the  au 

dirjne  anwonhy  at 

waa  alao  commeTi___ _   .  „ _.  _ 

mill  whoBflTirloeMlBeaayahont  him,  and  to  wbohi 
vice  ia  ihoroughlr  contemptible,— who  write*  very   ' 
mnflh  KkeajtentlemBn,  and  goes  to  heavan  wiUi  A    . 

A  tkgfatei  BpedeaofBtetary  axnQ»emeDl,oec»giqrt- 
bIIv  oiirupied  Swift's  lime  during  ihti  pirt  of  hi* 
liTd,  and  gave  exercise  to  hia  pecnliaT  taleSt  of  hu- 
mon;.    Aalroloeera,  ttiongh  no  loliger  coilaulted  b/ 

Eiinee*  and  noolni  a*  waa  the  caaa  bat  a  ceniurr ' 
efete,  retained  etill  n  sort  of  empire  over  the  mintU  ' 
of  the  middling  and  lower  clasaea,  whom  their  al- 
maitaea  initrueied,  not  only  in  the  atated  revolu- 
tiona  of  the  pllnolaty  syBlem,  bot  in  the  fit  tiinei  of 
physic  and  hlood-lettine,— the  weather  to  be  el-  ' 
peeled  in  particular  months,— and,  IhouBh  cipreBaed 
with  due  and  prophetic  imbignity,  in  the  public 
eventa  which  shauid  occur  in  the  courjB  of  the 
rear.  Among  theae  empirics,  one  John  Pariridffe, 
(if  that  was  mdeed  hia  real  name.l)  bad  the  fortune 
to  procnre  a  Indicrona  immortality,  by  altractiivf. 
the  satire  of  Swift.  T^ia  fellow,  wbo  waa  aa  igno- 
rant and  impudent  aa  any  of  hia  caating  frateroilf, 


-.  ->—  ia  uodoulitoil,)  1mii  br^Koicc  a  cooftdBiato  aodm 
of  M  QadbuTr,  s»  o?  Ib«  imlnl  kima  >^  Mton 

knarMi  inita  sf  aKn^oar.    la  lan,  Panihlt*  nia 

1WU  br  himcir,  pobUaMu  two  « Ibm  nimHwIca 
MiJmBMarrBfflL-nee.  Hn  aha  pnwtiivd  pbnlr,  aj 
Rlrpkntdn  <o  hii  MMjMf.  Boi  In  kSt  /tm^ 
hut  far  him  i  t 


TrtlMDM  LiraifMii,  Tpm  11,  p.  T(3.  Ibe  olAa- 
ii:9nri.  arntjac  otba  deathi.  BXtfdiupbiU' 
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HISC£LLANEOCS  PBOS£  WORKS. 


[StcT  UL 


bfimdBB  having  published  various  astrological  trea- 
tises, was  the  editor  of  an  almanac,  under  the  title 
of  Merlinufl  Liberatua.  Swift,  in  ridicule  of  the 
¥^oIe  class  of  impostors,  and  of  this  man  in  par- 
ticular, published  his  celebrated  "Predictions  for 
the  year  1708,  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.,"  which, 
amongst  other  prognostications,  announced,  with 
the  most  happy  assumption  of  the  mixture  of  cau- 
tion and  precision,  affected  by  these  annual  sooth- 
sayers, an  event  of  no  less  importance  than  the 
death  of  John  Partridge  himaeli,  which  he  fixed  to 
the  29th  of  March,  about  eleven  at  night.  The 
wrath  of  the  astrologer  was,  of  course,  extreme, 
and,  in  hrs  almanac  for  1709,  he  was  at  great 
pains  to  inform  his  loving  countrymen,  that  Sfquire 
BickerstafTwas  a  sham  name,  assumed  bv  a  lying, 
impudent  fellow,  and  that,  "  blessed  be  God,  John 
Partridge  was  still  living,  and  in  health,  and  all 
were  knaves  who  reported  otherwise."*  This  round 
denial  did  not  save  him  from  further  persecutioD, 
The  Vindication  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff  appeared,  with 
several  other  treatises  upon  a  subject  which  seems 
nieatly  to  have  amused  the  public.  At  length  poor 
Partridf^  despairing,  by  mere  dint  of  his  own  as- 
sertions, to  maintain  the  fact  of  his  life  and  identity, 
had  recourse,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  bis  oeigfabouri  Dr. 
Talden,  who  stated  his  grievances  to  the  public  in 
.ns  pamphlet,  called  "  Bickerstaff  Detected,  or  the 
Astrological  Imposter  convicted,"  in  which,  under 
Partridge's  name,  he  gave  such  a  bnrlesque  account 
of  his  sufferings,  throujgih  the  prediction  of  Bicker- 
stafT^  as  makes  one  of  the  most  humorous  tracts 
in  this  memorable  controversy.  In  1 7 10,  S  wift  pub- 
lished a  famous  prediction  of  Merlin,  the  British 
wizard,  giving,  in  a  happy  imitation  of  the  style  of 
»  Lily,  a  commentary  on  some  black-letter  verses, 
most  ingeniously  composed  in  enigmatical  referenoe 
to  the  occurrences  or  the  time.  There  were  two 
incidental  circumstandles  worthy  of  notice  in  this 
ludicrous  debate:  U^.  The  Inquisition  of  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal  took  the  matter  as  seriously  as 
John  Partridge,  and  gravely  condemned  to  the 
flames  the  predictions  of  the  imaginary  Isaac  Biok- 
erstafT.  2cMy,  By  an  odd  coincidence,  the  company 
of  stationers  obtaii^ed,  in  1709,  an  injunction  against 
any  almana<f  published  under  the  name  of  John 
Partridge,  as  if  the  poor  man  had  been  dead  in  sad 
earnest.  Swift  appears  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  the  jest,  and  the  soul  of  the  confederacy  unaer, 
whose  attacks  Partridge  suffered  for  about  two 
years;  but  Prior,  Rowe,  Steele,  Yalden,  and  other 
wits  of  the  time,  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy, 
which  might  well  have  overwhelmed  a  brighter 
genius  than  the  ill-fated  Philo-raath. 

But  the  most  memorable  consequence  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  Isaac  Bickerstafr,t  was  the  eetabhsh- 
ment  9f  the  Tatler,  the  first  of  that  long  series  of 
periodical  works,  which,  from  the  days  of  Adidison 

*  TIm  secret  of  BickentafT'a  real  nanio  was  probably  fbra  time 
-  well  kept,  for  poor  Partridge,  uowillinf ,  as  an  astromcpr,  to  ap- 
pear ifftofant  of  any  thing,  thus  onens  manfuily  On  a  false  scont, 
h  a  letter,  dated  London,  ad  April,  1T08,  addrccsM)  to  Isaac  Man- 
ley,  post- master  of  Irclana,  who,  to  add  to  tht>  j(^t,  uas  a  partiru- 
ht  mend  of  Swifl,  his  real  tonneotor.  The  letter  i»  preservod  in 
the  valuable  edition  of  the  Tatler,  nss,  vol.  V,  whero  the  appen- 
diz  contains  a  very  Hill  account  of  the  unlucky  astroloBer. 

"  Ol©  Friend, 

"I  don*t  doubt  but  you  are  imposed  upon  in  Trelcnd  also,  by  a 

EacK  of  rob'UcE,  about  my  bvinK  dead  :  the  principal  author  of  it 
I  one  in  Ncw^rate,  lately  in  the  pillorv  for  a  libel  against  the  state. 
There  is  no  .such  rann  as  nickerstaft ;  jt  is  a  slmm  name,  but  his 
true  name  it  Pettie ;  he  v*  always  in  a  garrot,  a  cellar,  or  a  jail ; 
and  thi>refure  yon  amy  by  that  judge,  what  kind  of  reputation 
this  ff  ll«^w  Ijalfi  tol>o  cj^editt  d  in  the  world.  In  a  word  he  m  a  poor, 
BcandaIu<M,  nocovkituus  croutiin>,  and  would  do  as  much  by  his 
own  father,  if  livinsr,  to  g<U  a  crown :  butcmnigh  of  such  a  raflcaJ. 
I  thank  God  I  am  very  well  in  houlth  ;  and  at  tbe  time  he  had 
doomed  mc  to  deatli  I  wn«  not  in  lh<>  It^n.stout  of  onier.  The  truth 
is,  it  was  a  high  flizht  at  a  venture,  hit  orniisa.  Ho  knows  nothing 
of  astrology,  but  iiath  a  good  stoi:k  of  impudence  and  lying. 
Prav,  sir,  excuse  ihii  trouble,  for  no  man  can  better  toll  you  I  am 
yrell  than  myself;  and  this  i»  to  undcctuvc  your  crcdulotn  friends 
that  may  yet  bpliuvn  tlie  death  of  your  real  humble  servant, 

"  John  Paktkidob.'* 

t  Swift  is  said  to  have  tnkcn  the  name  of  Bicketstaff  from  a 
•nuth'B  sign,  and  udded  that  of  T^auc,  as  a  Christian  appellation 
pf  uncommon  oci 4irrencc.  Yet  it  was  said  a  living  penoo  was 
aetiiail/  KMnd  who  owned  both  names. 


to  those  of  Mackentv",  have  enriebed  oUr  Kteratirs 
with  so  many  efiiistons  of  genius;  humour,  wit,  and 
learning.  It  appears  that  Swift  was  in  the  seorst 
of  Steele's  ondenaking  from  the  beginning,  though' 
Addison  only  discovered  it  after  the  publication  of 
the  sixth  number.  By  the  assumption  of  the  name 
of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  which  an  inimitable  spirit  of 
wit  and  humour  had  already  made  so  fiimous,  the 
new  publication  gained  audience  whh  the  puMie; 
and  obtained,  under  its  author*^,  a  sadden  and 
general  acceptance.  Swift  contriooled  several  pa- 
pers, and  numerous  hints  to  carrying  on  lbs  under- 
taking. untU  the  demon  of  pohties  disturbed  his 
frienoship  with  the  editor.     ^ 

These  literary  amusements,  with  the  lines  oft 
Partridges  supposed  death,  the  verses  on  Baucis 
and  Phjlemon*  those  on  Vaabur^sfaoiiso  at  White- 
hall, with  some  other  light  pieces  of  oocftaonal  bn- 
mour,  seem  chieAy  to  have  occupied  Swift's  Mraro 
about  this  period.  Yet  the  oontrovsny  with  Par 
tridgCi  and  these  other  levities,  are  better  known  19  ' 
the  general  reader,  than  the  laboured  political  tres- 
tises  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in 
the  next  section. 

To  conclude  the  present  chapter,  it  is  only  neos«-  ' 
aary  to  resume,  that  Dr.  Swift,  dissatisflsd  wit^  Um 
inenicient  patronage  of  those  ministeriai  frieadls    • 
from  whom  he  haoonly  received oomplimedts,i]co» 
misee,  and  personal  attention^  ratumed  to  Iraiand 
early  m  summer  1709,  and,  estrangn^  bimeelf  fioBk*  ■ 
the  court  of  the  lord-ueutenajit,  resumed  his  wont- 
ed mode  o(  life  at  Laracor.   Tbs  coitsetioas  and 
additions  intended  for  his  new  edition  of  m  ^M# 
of  a  Tub,  probably  occupied  srsol  past  of  his  lefisdrog    ■ 
as  we  find  him  coireapondmc  upon  that  nhf^et    . 
with  Tooke.  the  bookseller.    Ho  seems  also  to  bnva 
meditated  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  Misceliit-' 
nies.t   But  his  literaiy  occupations  were  broken  in 
upon  by  domestic  affliction,  for,. in  Hey,  17141,  h» 
received  the  news  of  his  afieetionate  mothsr**    ■ 
death,  after  long  illness.    "I  have  now,"  he  pa* 
thotioaUv  remawa,  *'lo8t  my  barrier  between  me'  - 
and  death.   God  grant  I  may  live  to  be  as  weQjire* 
pared  for  it  as  I  confidenttv  believe  her  to  lave 
been  1  If  the  way  to  heaven  he  through  piety,  troth 
justice,  and  chanty,  she' is  there."!! 


SECTION  XI!. 

Swift's  Joorney  to  Endand,  in  ITUh-Hia  qosml  withlbe  Whtaiw 
and  union  vnth  Hazier  and  the  adminiscmtJOD—Ifo  ^lea  we 
Examiner-The  character  of  Lora  Wbatton— And  otMr  poKli- 
cal  tiacts-Obtains  the  FirM-PruitB  and  Twentieth-Paiti  wot 
tlie  Irish  Clergy— His  eorretpoodeiica  with  AnShbishop  tSag-^ 
Hin  intimacy  with  the  Ministera— The  Mnriees  which  be  ivih  . 


returns  to  Ireland. 

Swift  had  now  become  more  than  doubtAil  of 
those  well-grounded  views  of  preferment,  which 
his  interest  wth  the  great  Whig  leaders  naturally 
offered.  He  resided  at  Laracor  during  the  greater 
part  of  Lord  Wharton's  administration ;  saw  the 
lieutenant  very  seldom  when  he  come  to  Dublin, 
and  entered  into  no  degree  of  intimacy  with  him  or 
his  friends,  excepting  only  with  Addison.  Such  is 
his  own  account  of  his  conduct,  which  he  prepared 
for  pub!icaiion  at  a  time  when  hundreds  were  alive 
and  upon  the  watch  to  confute  any  inaccuracy  iXm. 

I  See  Iiis  correspondence  on  this  suhi^t,  in  his  Vorks>  VoL  XV. 
p.  364.    On  the  subject  of  his  JMiscellames,  he  nod,  so  Su  back  •» 
170B,  made  tbe  follow  inc  memoraoduni  — 

SrBJCCTS  VOR  A  VOLtTlOf. 

Dirrourse  on  Athens  and  Home.  Tanbureh's  House 

BirkeulafPs  Prdiictioos.  The  Sulamandei. 

T.Upy  on  Partridjfu.  Eusram  on  Mrs.  Floyd. 

Lciu>r  to  }!i>hop  of  Klillala.]      Aleilitatton  on  afroomsttiok. 

Ilurris'ts  Putilion.  SeuiinuMita  ofaThureh  tdEug* 

Baucis  and  Philemon.       ,    ,         land  Man. 

Ken  sons     against     abolishing  Part  of  an  answer  tftTlnda]. 

Cliri^tianiiy.  Hist/irr  of  Van's  Honsa. 

Essay  on  Conversation.  Apollo  outwitted.    To  i 

Ciiiijocturcs  on  the  Thoughts  of  Prqject  for  Reftnnation  of 

Po^icrity  about  me.  ners. 

On  the  present  tastp  of  Reading.  A  Ladv's  Thblebook. 
Apuiosy  for  the  Talo,  &e.  Critical  Essay.— N. 

B  Swift's  Works.  ToL  XV.  p.  3S6. 


Hxcr.nLI 


UFE  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 


his  statement*  He  adds,  that  iif>on  as  approach- 
taff  nhange  m  the  politkal  adniiiuatration,  Lord 
Woaitoii  affected  of  asoddea  greatly  to  caress  him, 
which  iM  iflHAutea  to  a  wish  of  rendering  him  odious 
to  the  ehttrch  party. 

The  iali  of  that  ministry,  which  had  conducted 
with  00  muoh  glory  the  war  upon  the  continent, 
was  caiiaed,  or  at  least  gxcatly  accelerated,  by  one 
of  those  explosions  of  iwpnlar  feeling  pecuhar  to 
the  ig»g^»*>*  nation.  Swift,  with  all  his  genius,  had 
in  Tain  taught  the  doctrine  of  moderation :  but 
SacheTerell,  with  as  little  talent  as  principle,  at 
OBoe  louaed  the  whole  nation,  and  became  himself 
elorated  into  a  aaint  and  a  manyr,  by  a  single  in- 
flaromatoiy  aenaen.  He  was  eanied  m  ppooession 
thiongh  the  land, 

per  Elidii  labem 


and  wherever  the  doctor^i>eared,  arose  a  popular 
smzit  of  aversion  to  the  Whig  administratioii,  and 
au  who  favoured  the  dissenleei.  Swift  was  proba- 
bly no  in<UfiereDt  apectator,  while  the  intereats  of 
the  high-^urch  party  began  to  predontinate  over 
the  power  of  those  whose  opinions  in  state  policy 
had  oeen  avowedly  his  own.  He  did  not,  however, 
taterfera  in  the  controversy  i  and  we  learn  from  a 
passage  in  hia  journal,  that  although  he  afterwards 
mtetoeded  lor  Saeheverell  with  Harley's  adminie- 
tration,  it  was  without  esteen  fior  the  man,  or  fii- 
vonr  to  those  principles  of  which  the  doctor  was 
the  champion.t  The  following  letter,t  which  was 
written  by  Swift  to  Addison«  upos  the  impending 
^nas  of  administration,  seems  to  indicate  that 
mi  nja^t  ezpectatioBs  of^promotioB  still  rested  up* 
on  ue  Whigs,  and  opon  Lord  Somers  in  particular. 
There  ia,  howev^,  to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own, 
some  refinement  m  the  epistle ;  for  while  Swift  asks 
AA£aoa*a  advice  whether  he  should  OQme  t9  Lon- 
don,^he  liad*  in  all  probability,  already  deterpiined 
on  liis  Jonmey;  as  he  set  ont  upon  the  first  day  of 
Sipteiaber  Sallowing. 

'*DvBuiv,  August  22,  1710. 

"Uooked^ong enough  at  the  wind  to  set  you  safe  at 
the  o&er  sid&  and  then  *****  our  conduct,  very 
aawiUingr  for  tear  you  [dbaut  two  Une»  are  ^acea\ 
ap  to  a  post-horaa  and  hazard  your  limbs  to  be 
made  a  member.  1  believe  you  had  the  displeasure 
«Df  modi  ill  news  almost  as  soon  as  you  landed. 
St^q  tile  moderate  Tories  here  are  in  pain  at  theee 
RTofaxtions,  being  what  will  certainly  affect  the 
Dakib  of  Marlborough,  and  consequently  the  success 
ef  the  war.  My  lora-Iieutenant  asked  me  yester- 
day, when  I  intended  for  England  7  I  said  I  had 
BO  Diian«8s  there  now,  since  I  suppose  in  a  little 
tioie  I  should  not  have  one  friend  left  that  had  any 


the  cbuuro  in  the  Qucen'i  ministrj, 
D.  1M.    Th«re  is  also  ui  appeal  to 

.      tbe  Joumftl.  voJ.  11.  p.  3S4.    "  1  am  re- 

I  ttMie,  Cto  Ireland,  nam«ly,)  to  koep  no  other  com- 

M.  9.   You  know  1  ke(>t  my  leflohit ion  lost  limo ;  and, 
__:  MdSsan,  convened  with  none  but  you  and  your  club 
_  tmS  Stoyte*.'* 
»o  aceoont  of  hn  solicitation  hi  bohalf  a€  Sacbeverell's 
fin  ha  'W'cnfai.  vol.  Til.  pi  20.  ai :  and  the  rollowiof  cha- 
by  Sheridan :—    Afterwards,  in  the  year  1718, 


■Mps  ff^wting  to 

HI  ^iiMid^t,  b 

vdMBleoine.  Ctol 


fltorytoldb. 

fhe>  three  years  silence  imposed  upon  iho  doctor  by  the 

.dnJUfAs.  in  roliflc<in<*Tice  of  bis  impeHchmcnt,  bad  oxpir- 
•d.  Sbnft  fvocuied  for  him  the  Kectory  of  St.  Andrcw'4,  Hoiborn, 
aifct  lafcariag  whimgical  manner :- -Upon  that  liriiig'fi  becora- 
Bf  vaeaRt,  be  applied  for  it  in  behalf  ofdnchevoroU.  to  Lord  Bol- 
t^mAtb ;  who  .«eenied  not  at  all  dispo.«od  in  his  favcMir,  calling 
In  *a  tnwy.  mmidBnr,  faf(ioui)  fellow,  one  who  had  set  the 
kamdiaak  fri  a  flame.'  To  which  Swift  icplied, '  It  u  all  true,  my 
wd  :  Ixi*  let  me  tell  yon  a  »U)ry.  In  a  sea  fight,  in  the  reign  of 
It.  Ifisre  was  a  very  bloo<ly  cngagonient  between  the 

fltMl  Datrh  fleetf  ;  in  the  heat  of  which,  a  Scotch  fieaioai) 

v^rr  aevfrely  bit  by  a  louse  on  hw  neck,  which  he  caucht, 
^UKrpiof  down  to  erock'it,  itist  m  he  liad  put  himself  in  tliut 


P«bV9,  a  <$ain  shoarame  and  took,  off  the  head^  of  Hererul  sail 
m  Ihat  arrre  about  h^  ;  on  which  he  had  compa(>flion  on  the 
taar  htaat,  rgtutwd  lihn  to  his  place,  and  bid  him  live  there  tit 
fan>iujii :  1^.  mad  he,  M  thou  haut  beon  the  uipans  of  saving 
■f  JUt.  it  i»  ont  jost  I  slimdd  save  your?.'  Lord  Bolini'broke 
it^^mi  keaitily.  and  said,  *  Well  then,  the  louse  shall  have  the 
ivB«  lar  yuoT  story.'    And  accordincly  he  was  soon  ailer  present- 

Z  Tl»  anpnal  ia  among  Mr.  Tickolrs  manutcripti.    Tho  words 
filed  up  from  coiyccturc 


credit;  and  his  excellency  was  of  my  opinion.1  I 
never  once  began  your  [task)  since  you  [lefi  ikU} 
being  perpetually  prevented  by  all  ine  company  I 
kept,  and  especially  Captain  Prait,  to  whom  I  am 
almost  a  domestic  upon  your  account.  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  whatever  ^vernment  come  over,  you 
will  find  all  marks  of  kindness  from  any  Parliament 
here,  with  respect  to  your  employment  :§  the  Tories 
contending  with  the  Whigs  which  should  speak 
beet  of  you.  Mr.  Pratt  says,  he  has  received  such 
marks  of  your  sincerity  ana  friendship,  as  he  never 
can^  forget;  and,  in  snort,  if  you  will  come  over 
again,  when  you  are  at  leisure,  we  will  raise  an 
anny,  and  make  you  king  of  Ireland.lT  Can  you 
think  so  meanly  or  a  kmgdom,  as  not  to  be  pleased 
that  every  creature  in  it.  who  hath  one  grain  of 
worth,  has  a  veneration  tor  youl  I  know  there  ia 
nothing  in  this  to  make  you  add  any  value  to  your-  ' 
self;  bm  it  ought  to  put  you  on  valuing  them,  and 
to  convince  you  that  they  are  not  an  undistmguish- 
ing  people.  On  Thursday,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher. 
the  two  Pratts,  and  I,  are  to  be  as  happy  as  Ireland 
will  now  give  us  leave :  we  are  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Paget  at  the  Castle,  and  drink  your  health.  The 
bishop  showed  me  the  first  volume  of  the  small 
edition  of  the  Tatler,  where  there  is  a  very  hand- 
some compliment  to  me ;  but  I  can  never  pardon 
the  pitnttng  the  news  of  every  TatIel^-I  think  he 
might  aa  well  have  printed  the  advertisements.  I 
knew  it  was  a  bookselier's  piece  of  craA,  to  increase  . 
the  bulk  and  price  of  what  he  was  sure  would  sell ; 
but  I  utterly  disapprove  it.  I  beg  you  would  freely 
tell  mo  whether  it  will  be  of  any  account  for  me  to 
come  to  England.  I  would  not  trouble  you  for  ad- 
vice, if  I  knew  where  else  to  adc  it  We  expect 
every  day  to  hear  of  my  lord  president* s**  removal ; 
if  he  were  to  continue,  I  migfat,  perhaps,  hope  for 
some  of  hia  good  offices.  You  ordered  me  to  give 
ypu  a  memorial  of  what  I  had  in  my  thoughts. 
There  were  two  things.  Dr.  So th*8  prebend-H- 
and aineeoie,  or  the  place  of  historiographer.  But 
if  things  go  on  in  the  train  they  are  now,  I  shall . 
only  beg  yon,  when  there  is  an  account  to  be  de- 
pended OB  for  a  new  government  here,  that  you  will 
g've  me  early  notice  to  procure  an  addition  to  my 
rtunes.  And,  with  saying  so,  I  take  my  leave  of 
troubling  you  with  mysel£ 

"  1  do  not  desire  to  near  from  you  till  you  are  out 
of  like]  hurry  at  Malmsbury.tt    I  long  tfll  you  have 
some  good  aceoynt  of  your  Indian  afTairs,  so  as  to  , 
make  public  busmess  depend  upon  you,  and  not  you     ' 
upon  that    I  read  your  character  m  Mrs.  Manly's 
noble  Memoirs  of  Sfurope.flU    It  seems  to  me,  as  if 
she  had  about  two  thousand  epithets  and  fine  words 
packed  up  in  a  bag ;  and  that  she  pulled  them  out 
by  handiuls.  and  strewed  them  on  her  paper,  where   " 
about  once  m  five  hundred  times  they  happen  to  be     ' 
right. 

My  lord-lieutenant,  I  reckon,  will  leave  us  in  a 
fortnight ;  I  led  him,  by  a  guestion,  to  tell  me  he  did 
not  expect  to  continue  in  the  government  nor 
would,  when  all  his  friends  were  out.  Pray  take 
some  occasion  to  let  my  [Lord]  Halifax  know  the 
sense  I  have  of  the  favour  he  intended  me." 

S  wift's  departure  for  England  was,  however,  near- 
er than  this  letter  announces.  The  hopes  which 
were  now  entfTtained  that  dueen  Anne  would  once 
more  favour  the  high  interest,  had  already  extend - 

n  Yet  Swifl  muct  have  then  ccpected  the  commission  fVom  tfaa 
biuhops.  which  waii  grantod  a  week  alV^rwards.  Hia  answer  to 
Lord  Wharton  ronst  therefore  be  conaidered  as  evaaive.       * 

§  Addison  had  boon  recently  made  keeper  of  the  roconls  in  Ire- 
land, witJi  an  aucmented  salary.  ,       «    » 

IT  Thi^  reminds  us  of  an  expressioo  in  the  Journal  to  Btella. 
"  Mr.  Addison's  election  has  passed  easy  and  undisputed  1  and  I 
bi-lio\'o,  if  ho  liad  a  mind  to  be  choaen  kfltf,  he  would  hardly  be 
refu-ocd." 

»*  Vomers.  .         _,„ 

tt  The  celebrated  Dr.  South.  Prebendary  of  W  oatminater,  waa  . 
then  very  intirm,  and  far  advanced  in  years.    He  survived,  how- 
ever, unul  1718,  and  died  aged  83.    On  the  subject  of  Swift's  ex- 
pwjtjitiona,  see  Hulifh.t's  letter.  Swift's  works,  voL  XV.  p.  348. 

:i  For  which  borough  Addison  was  a  candidate.     .  , 

i:ii  "  Memoirs  of  Europe  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  oentofy, 
written  by  EginarduH,  secretary  and  favourite  of  Cbarlema^nv. 
and  dune  uito  Eiididh  by  the  translator  of  the  New  Atalantit  ** 

In  thiii  Hcandalouauuniioon,  Addison  is  introduced  under  the  i 

of  Maro. 
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edth^mMlves  to  Ireland;  aadit  waA  thooghl'by  the 
clargy  of  that  Idugdom,  a  pr6pitk)U»  season  for  r»- 
newm^:  their  suit  for  remission  of  (he  first-fruits  and 
twentieth-partfik  in  which  they  had  formerly  been 
unsuccessmi.  The  Bishops  of  Ossory  and  &iIlaloe 
were  employed  to  solicit  a  favourable  answer  to  this 
supplication,  and,  by  a  letter  from  the  prelates  of 
Ire»nd,  dated  Slat  Auguat  1710,  Swift  was  uni^d 
with  them  in  commiaaion,  with  a  provision,  that,  in 
cajBe  the  bishops  should  leave  London  belbrc  biing' 
ing  the  bualness  to  effect,  the  charge  of  (urther  soli- 
citation should  entirely  devolve  upon  \k\nu*  '  On  the 
1st  September,  therefore,  Swift  left  Irdan^  and  on 
the  dth  of  the  samd  month  reached  t«ondoO|  whare 
he'  was  at  ooce  plunsed  into  that  tide  o(  publie 
bui^^s,  of  whiiifi  hisjoumal  to  Stella  afibfda  soeh 
a  singular  I'ecora. 

Tm/B  eztraordii^ary  diafy  la  add^eaaed  offtenaibly 
to  Sua.  Dinsley,  as  well  as  Stella  f  but  there  ia  no 
doubt  that  all  the  unbounded  confid^noevnd  tender- 
nefes  Vrhiph  it  exhibits,  were  addressed  to  the  latter 
•IdniQ.  It  }B  a,  wC^nderful  medley,  in  which  grata 
xefl^ona  and'im(>ortant  facta  are  mt  random  inter* 
xningted  wifh  tiivial  occurrences  and  ftha  puerile 
jar^n  of  the  most  intimate  tend^maaa.  FroB 
Stella,  nothing  is  to  be  «ther  concealed  or  dimmised  { 
and  as  the  Journal  ia  written  duriiig  the  buny  of 
0V6ry  day's  occurrences,  it  rather  remmhitm  the 
au&ot's  thoughts  ei^presaed  aloud,  aa  ihey-paaaed 
through  his  mmdv  than  a  opnp>^c«ed  fcgi^ter  of  his 
opipiona.  what  it  wants,  hpwev^i  in  Byjltem  atid 
gravity,  it  gains  in  authenticity  ai)d  mtareat,  lor  the 
ireadineaa  with  whicfi  the  autjw'i  pen  expi^aea,  in 
the  *' little  languag^'^  ^very  whlad- which  droaeed 
hia  brain,  vouches  for  hip  an»ie«i|d  onresorved 
coi^ence :— a  circumstance  whicii  ought  to  propiv 
tiate  the  offended .gravity,of  those  daaporiiutsv  who< 
deem  the  publication  {if  th^e  fifoUcaoHife  aznansions 
of  lae  heart  and  spirits  derogiatory  to  the'cnaraeter 
of  a  gsea  t  and  distii^guisaed  author.  With  graiidida, 
therefore,  for  the  hght  afforded  upon  <ottP  author*a 
habits,  opinions,  and  actions,  bya  lectord  at  onee  so 
miou^e  and  so  authentic,  we  proceed  to  trace,  by  its 
aaeistance,  tht)  pripolpal  events  of  hia  life  duraiff 
thia  jta  most  buajr  period. 

Swift  arrived  in  London^  already  nrenoaaeaaed 
with  aatroQft  feaUngqfthe  qegiect  wfajca  he  h^d 
expeiienced  irom  the  Whig  adim^iatration-.  *  His  M 
frienaa,  however,  appeared  xavisbed  to  sea  hint; 
offered  apologies  for  the  mode  in  whish  he  had  been 
treated^  apd  caught  at  him  aa  at  a  twig  when  they 
were  drowning.  The  influence  of  Swift's  talenta 
upon  thepublic  opinion  had  already  been  manifeatad, 
and  the  Whiga  were  doubtleaa  unwiltiag  that  their 
weiah  t  should  be  ^ast  into  the  oppoaite  acaie.  Go- 
dolphin  alone  despised  to  oourt  in  msiiili  the  geniua 
which  he  had  neglected  while  posaeesed  of  power. 
His  reception  of  Swift  was  abort  dry,  and  morose ; 
and  he,  who  thought  he  deaervad  the  contrary  ^m 
a  minister  whose  principles  he  had  proiess«i  and 

«  Bilift  bat  ii«en  injnrioorir  cbaiiiBd  with  lurtnc  intmded  him- 
■df  biM  tbe  m«nac«mtic  «f  tw  natter,  leM  fhwn  finr  reoT  con- 
tmn  for  ftt  wuttem,  Uia*  (o  terrB  hu  own  interefetcri  purpM^t  of 
.The 


supported.  deMtfted«abnOat  vowing  rcwiM4  Witfiii 
Somera,  alfo,  lie  aaona  at  thie  juaottie to  Save  quaW* 
relied.    Ha  aaw  him  on  his  arrival  in  Lmidon,  batf' 
it  waa  for  die  last  time.    This  ereat  atateamaa  «Md* ' 
aome  eiSTorta  to  eonvitiiae  him,  mat  be  waa  aeriona  it 
hia  reconunending  ihim  to  Lord  Wharton's  tevoinr;^ 
and  bad  wriuen'twioe  to  that  nohlemaDoii  the  aul^^- 
ject  without  receiving  an  anarwer.    To  this  49wtfl< 
aaawered,  that  hd  nearer  expteted-  any  thiag  fibMH 
Lord  Wharton,  and  that  Wharton -^neWba  undem' 
atood  it  ao.    In  abort,  he  retained  hk  opiman,  thatr 
he  had  been  treatted  with  duplicity  by  Lord  Sooiani^ 
nor  doaa  1^6  ever'  appear  lo  hiava  natsactad  h.    Ta*liia 
hi^raiy  mn^,  hiaanival  waa  aa  aoaeptebka  aa  mtm, ' 
He  reaumed  hia  intimacy  with  Additon-'and  SlaelM* 
but  refoaed  to  pledge  Lord  HalifisjL  whea  hepropoeed 
aa  a  toaat  the  **  reshrrectioii  of  the  Whiga[^  anleaa 


nnndeS.  it,  that.  whi>roaa  the 
had  tiiftir  ezpmtet  defrayed  whi 


kaduir  Act  on  wfaicfa  thv  aooutdUon 
It  the  Bitlnpi  of  Ottory  and  KUIalot 
ezpCT)tet  acrmy«d  whife  cnnged  in  thu  tolicttation, 
Swift  was,  00  the  connaiy,  left  to  tKnj  on  the  warfare  on  hi« 
own  chaian.  And  bence  it  b  tbrawjU)r  coodndcd  that  he  mutt 
havt  had  aome  intemted  purpote  of  his  own  to  aervc,  by  under- 
takji^  fto  offic*  which  oouid  be  attoided  with  no  other  direct  rc> 
ward  than  tlie  pleatnre  of  advandnr  hit  chafact(>r  amonr  hit 
biethren.^nd  etaentially  tervinr  the  ehareb  etlabtiflhrnenl,  of 
which  be  wat  a  sealoua  member.  To  this  anument.  it  seems 
mneccssary  to  reply,  especially  aa  Swift's  notnittaUon  apneare^ 
uid  proper  on  so  many  aocountt.    Hia  talents  coaM 


natural  anc 


proper  on  so  many  aocountt. 

toreiy  be  dnobted.  nor  his.xeai,  nor  his  opportnrati(>t  of  obtaining 


hit  aMiMintance  with  the  business  in 


access  to  the  lkaT,  nor  bit  aMician 
which  he  had  hinnerly  been  a^ent 

Indee<l,  the  state  or  the  aiTair  obviouily  required  different  man- 
afentent.  and  more  ramctt  attention  than  it  had  yet  receivrd. 
"nie  gnM  bad  been  fir«t  untueretsfbtly  scrficited  from  Godnlphin. 
It  was  tlien  submitted  to  Lord  Wharton,  while  lord-lieutetianr  of 
Ireland,  in  the  form  of  an  address  and  memorial  from  the'  Jmh 
eonx  ocation.  But  Wharton,  irTifati?d  at  a  dinptitc  wliich  occurred 
in  tl.0  lower  bouae  of  convocation,  in  which  he  ecmceived  him- 

2 If  to  be  intuited  in  the  ranion  of  his  chaplain,  refused  to 
tertst  himself  in  the  pcthiun  snbmitled  to  him,  an<I  tlius  the 
mattei  wasjtiven  up  as  desperate.  Here,  therefore,  the  matter 
icated,  and  it  required  both  attention  aod  dexterity  to  put  it  once 
himotioii. 


he  would  add,  "and  their  reformation,     Thus  indif- 
fiarelitto  the  mteraataof  thaihUiligMidfatrl^  BKvW' 
waa  aott  aatoaiahad,  and  shoekedat  the  Md  atiM* 
taketiby  diecomrt,in  Fam«vifigaoii<aliy^)K«(0<«t^'^ 
men  ifom  empki^eni^  aa«t  iifromisM  hmaeir  to  b^y 
an  tmconoarMd  apedafor  of  th0-<attiigg}eawiiidl^' 
audi  foeaiaiae  were  hMy  to  aanttdm.    Bat  let  w^^ 
man  proerfae  on  >  hia  own*  neiitratitt'.    Br  f  sf  Ot^tcH- 
her.  he  had  wtittm  arlampootf  oMLord'OddolphinltMi 
and  on  ilia  4th,  ha  waa  ft>rthe  firat  tha6''pr^aeAW^ 
to  Harisy:  aad  it' ia  i«MaMeable)  thl^  <rti  theveiy" 
same  day,  ha  rsAiaed  aft  {|ivitaiioft-m»iW  LoM  H^t^^' 
Alk;  thua  making  hia  lopttOxr  baiWtfgil  tfaba^dlatU^"' 
gdahed' stite^iaeu.ll 

Hakky  had  baea  pTepai«d>  to  Mett  ^wfa-aabti^ 
whaae  politteal  teneta  reaambl^'hia  o#n('<fdr  h6^  ' 
also  hhd'liaea  bred  up  in  r^bluiM  prittdpltii,)  T 
who  waanow  a  discontented' pi^rmr.in  via^d, , 
not  being  *' Whig  enough,^  by  the  laar  adhvinisti 
tion.    He  v^aa  received^  aceordingly;  with 'Ml  ' 
lundndaa  and;  raapaisf  which^ateiafftcli  know  m  ' 
how  to  sbowtowaraa  those  >whoae' at tachmeut' 
deem-wo^th  teeahng;'  Ift  the  aamv  pa^agraprh  *wL 
acquainu  Stella  with  thia  firat  tote! Viei»  WiVlif 
new  prime  minister,  Swift  announcea  that  ha  haa 
given  his  lampoon  against  Godolphin  ta  thopr — 
and  already  threatehi  *'  to  go  roui^d  with  them  ^ 
They  met^  thcrefdrc,  with  mutua!  viewer  of  i 
Swift  anxious  to  avenge  thi&  neglect'  whh  wKi 
had  oeen  treated  bt  the  Whigft,  and  to  advat 
mission  of  which  he  was  the  solimor,  ^wd  1 
desirooa  of  bringing  to  the  aupporfof  XH€  nf^W  '•< 
nistratibn  an  author  of  talents  ao  foimidiitbfe  itid 

popular.    By  Harley,  Swift  was 'intfodlk!le<i  to  , 

John,  (afterwards  Lord  Bdlhiffbroke;)  and  W-ini^t^ 
course  which  he  enjoyed  wim  th^se  minsters  attr 
prdached  to  intimacy  with  a  proi^reaa  mok^'rana' 
thai)  can  well  be  concaved  in  auch  circum6tJiiio^f  ' 

t  8oe  Swift's  Worb,  JoHina],  v«l.  IL  p.  IS:  sad  LaCtor  to 
AfchMslwp  Kinfi  tqL  3CV.  p.  874. 

;  8id  Hamet's  Rod ;  ccMhpiMd  on  ocMsioa  ef  nndaJAhTs. 
hrtakini  hit  treasurer's  stiUfTiD  a  manaftr  toot  vw/'foapacEfvl  to '« 
the  queen,  his  mittreas. 

R  Mr.  Deane  Bwift  hat  the  foUowihff  ttott  laxMi  Swift'i 
tion  with  Lord  HaKfhz :-"  What  obKsation  Swift ii 
and  Us  party,  may  be  teen  by  his  enoortoment  on 
Oct.  «,  ITM.    '  I  kept  Uut  letter  at  a  trua  qriginalof  ooMrtiei»^aml^ 
oouft  promitet.'    And  in  the  lirit  leaf^ra  tipallfriiiM  boqk* 
•ntilled,  '  Pocsirt  Chieticnnet  det  Mobt.  Jolivet,'  be  wrote  ihrpa 
words,  "  Civen  mvby my I^rd HalifiLT. Maj^S,  I7(»i  I bojMdii  - 
of  Um,  and  desired  him  to  remember  it  was  the  only  lawmri  emm 

iceired  from  him  or  his  parly."— 8. 

f  The  following  patttures  jn  the  Journal 
dales,  mark  how  rapidly  Swift  jpasted  from  a 


receired  from  him  or  his  parly."— 8. 

'  —     '"     '  -  to  Stella,  with  !]»> 

..,  ,  _    ^        ,     ntanoe  to  into* 

mate  fUendshlp,  and  a  oonfbrmily  or  views  and  iotcresis  :->• 

"  Oct.  4.  l7ia~Mr.  Harley  received  me  with  the  fiaateat  ro- 
spcctand  kindnett  imaginable,  and  appointed  me  an  hoar,  tmrn- 
or  three  days  after,  to  open  my  business  to  him-" 

"  Oct  7.— I  had  no  sooner  told  liim  my  business,  but  he  eatesad 
into  it  mih  all  kindnots ;  asked  mo  lor  my  powers,  aod  nrad  ucm  i 
and  read  likewise  the  mcmoriaJ  I  had  drawn  up,  and  put  It  ii»to 
his  pocket  to  show  Uie  queen :  told  me*  the  mcaturea  be  wvmld 
take  ;  and,  in  short,  snitf  evtrj  thing  I  could  viph.    Told  ne  im 


Sost  bring  Mr.  St  John  and  me  arriuaintrd  i  and  spoke  to  i 
lings  of  porsonal  kindness  and  esteem,  thai  I  am  lucUocd  to  Ik^ 
lieve  what  some  ftiends  had  told  mo ,  that  lie  would  do  every  thine 
to  brins  me  over.  Ho  deRircd  me  to  dine  with  him  on  Tueadaiy  ; 
and;  aJTor  four  houni  being  with  him,  set  me  down  at  fit  JsiiMa* 
ooflcc-houso  in  a  hackney  cooch. 

"  I  must  ten  you  a  great  i  fr>ce  of  refmemant  in  Hailpv.  H» 
charged  me  to  come  and  see  bim  often ;  I  told  him  I  wtf  \ofth  tg* 
trouble  him,  in  so  much  business  as  be  liad^  and  desired  In  ^  '  ' 
have  leave  to  come  at  his  levee ;  which  he  mamediateiy  refi 
BJid  said, '  That  waa  no  ntari>  Tor  OH-jxlt.'  " 


3Bmt.  m.]  LIFE  AF  JONATHAN  BffUT. 

But  th«  Hutuicaaf  Sviflwiieasenuol  lo  ibe 
•mlbiice  oF  -the  mrnUm,  md  ample  confld«Dce 
iraa  the  otilr  lerma  OD  -mich  it  could  be  procured. 
TliBt  which  might  be  oiled  properly  the  Tory  pviy, 
by  irbOM  influence  the  new  miniBtcra  had  obtained 
and  now  held  their  rtaiion,  differed  in  Bitmy  e«sen- 
lial  points  of  docinjie,  both  tixitn  Uuley  and  St, 
Johii,  in  so  far.  at  lessi,  as  the  principlea  or  the  lat- 
ter were  then  understood.  Both  these  ■iHtaaman 
had  been  members  of  Oodolphin's  admioiatnitioa, 
fEom  which  they  had  aocoded  in  1709,  yet,  ha?Lag 
oaoe  bfllonoed  to  it,  they  unild  not  be  auppoaed  at 
once  la  rasm  to  the  uipoiile  eitreraea  at  pasaive 
obedience  and  dmm  (leredilary  right.  Still  thoy 
were  under  the  neceasily  of  availing  thsmstlves  of 
the  drift  of  popular  opinion,  aa  a  boatman  benefila 
Vf  the  current  nJiich  bearB  him  uwarda-  his  bavsn, 
managing  meuiwhile,  by  sail  and  oar,  ao  to  mode- 
rate and  control  .its  impnlse,  that  it  shall  nether 
^nity  him  beyond  the  poin)  proposed,  nor  dash  him 
namat  the  adjacent  cUSa.  Under  such  diScultiee 
£e  talenta  of  Swift,  to^monld  and  modetate  the 
tons  of  pobGc  feeUns,  became  of  the  last  iraiMr- 
taoee  to  tha  new  niTera :  and  henc*  Hortey  Isitl 
a«ide  hi*  reao-K  and  St.  John  hia  levit);,  to  vie  in 
epnrteay  lowattia  an  author,  whose  pnndple*  in 
disTch  and  state  hwl  hitberxo  been  thoae  of  mode- 
^tion,  and  who  combined  the  power  of  eipreaeing 


fbrdMs  and  advted  to  the  capacity  of  the  public 
Binft  on  (he  othsr  baad,  bebela  the  triumph  of  thi 
cknrch  establishment,  and  saw  with  pleasure,  thai 
.4fas.tfaB»of  sMU  wcra  lo  be  uodocled  by  men 
whoM^MMts  were^Mnaih|r  a«  favourable  to  liber- 


entisleii  tiinudf  with  heart  and  hand,  umler  the 
t^nn'T*  of  tht  new  mtiiisleia. 

j'tn  Iktt  Rid  most  utgent  point  ia  whic^  iher 
S^rad  bis  asaistBOcei  was  the  c^onduct  of  the  E; 


Mn.  ^le  thirtMDtli  naniber  wa«  an  avowed  and 
ihiliaif  defence,  of  the  doctiioe  of  hereditary  right, 
■LMaBostabanid  extent.*  l^iia  waa  a  subject  on 
.  wUdi  (h^  «(ere  wiUing  to  avoid  solanit ting  them- 
arivea,  ,V>a  caution  was  the  more  nacesaoiy,  as 
iMimnii  kti  alccady,  in  a  iMiper  caJled  the  Wbia 
BwaiiTfi  IT'""*  the  laak  of  replying  to  atid 
■  iiiaMiii.  the  afgimenia 4(  tbair  Cafypbsua.   -But 


oAatei  anc 

&«(  Snft. 


I,  in  soiud  for  the  virulence  of  personal 


4  under  an;  unjuat  ac 


iow»*.»l 
If  and  liii 
tor,  and  £ 


mercy.    Noi'only'SMhuvoriil,' bnl  Prior, 

John  himself,  were  aitadisd,  and  aeveiely  swiriaed. 
The  Whig  Exsminet  was  aucceMkd  by  the  Uedley, 
on  the  aama  aide  of  the  question,  a  peiiodieal  paper 
epmpoaedbyOldmiiLon.  and  revised  by  Mainwaiing. 
The  flrat  number  appeared  &th  October,  IIIO,  and 
the  last,  being  nuniW  XLV.,  is  daud  6ih  Aiwiet, 
nil.  during;  which  period  the  authors  maiulaiaed  a 
coDtlant  warfare  with  the  Exauiineta.t  This  lul 
pubUcation  waa  conducted  by  Swdft,  &om  the  Lhir- 
leenlh  to  the  forty-fifth  and  Lrty-sUth  numbers,  or 
(ram  10th  November,  irio,  lo  14th  June,  17U,  a 
SDs.cc  of  seven  months,  during  which  time^.  in  the 


_.    the  enemy's  tanks  (ta  ihs 

puipose  of  asBBiline  him.    Unreetraiofd  by  iImss 
conaideratianawnicEprobablyinfiuaocedtbev  '' 
mind  of  Addison,  be '  --    *'-    - 


artillery  oi 


engamd  in  ditecl  penttni 

..,:  satiaiiea  with  dmcttag  fa 
n  body  of  the  ar "■"  "'" 


Wharton,  whoa 
10  such  an  ailack,  was  tho  first  of  those  notiiiui 
Suiiderland,Godolphin.Cowper,Wa  I  w4e,  an^  H*  I- 
borouah  himself  became  the  butiaoE  his  soliro;  but 
he  is  least  justifiable  where  it  is  exerted  aniaat 
Lotd  Somels,  whose  services  to  bis  oounpy,  iMe- 
pendent  of  ancient  fiieadahip  aad  undsamtde  nr- 
tues,  ought  10  have  aiUncsd  aucb  reproaches  ia.had 
no  better  fbundatiOD  iban  private  apaBdal.t 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  Eiominar  alone,  ibal 
Swin  manifosied  hisaeal  for  Harley's  administra- 
tion :  with  a  leadioeBS  and  versatility  alntoat  inoon- 
ceivable,  he  assumed  every  abape  which  oouLd  eive 
courai^o  to  hia  fiiende,  ajM  perplex  or  annoy  (heir 
opponents.  His  ready  taleni  for  popular  poejry  waa 
laid  under  liberal  conttibulioo  i  and.  Sid  Haiiiel'a 
Rod  was  aucceeiied  by  a  varied  of  pajppbleta  had 
lampoons,  compoaad  or  ooirecied  by  sinSL  wbose 
efiect  upon  the  public  miiuL  while  tbavban  all  Ibe 
■icioeas  of  (resb  and  .cuirnni  urpotisJ  Mtira,  mair 

!  guessed  by  ibesiaoseiaent'wbieb  thsrcontiiuie 
^  aflbrd  the  readar,  when:  nkan^  innoendoe*  ate 
tos^  and  olbsrs  can  only  be  unosistciod  (brough 
the  labour  of  the  commenlBior.S  His  reaiitlment 
HgainBl  Lord  Wharton  he  agam  indulged,  jn  the 
'^short  Character"  of  thai  nablfinaii,  with  lotna 
account  of  hia  government.  The  characler  Iras 
drawn  in  ihekeeneet  strokse  of  satire  ;  and  it  aeema 
only  10  bave  Klieved  the  writer,  that  the  facta  jm- 

Suled  to  the  lord-Ueulenapl,  being  mtW  marallir 
agjtioua  than  legally  crimioaLaJlorded  nogrotaiiu 
fortheimpeaehment  with  which  Wbartonhad  been 
threetened  by  tbeDiedominani  TocieB.     He  also 

Euhliahed  "RamarKs  upon  a  Latter  to  the  seven 
ords  who  examined  Oreg,"  a  tract  designed  lo 
vindicate  Harley's  character,  whom  the  spitil  of 
party  endeavoured  to  implicate  in  a  treasonable  cot- 
-eiDoiu^ce,  which  thai  peraon,  a  clerk  in  hia  office, 
isd  maiDlained  with  the  pnbtic  enemy. 
While  t{ias  actively  sngagul  in  poiiliaal  contro- 
versy, Swift  did  not  omit  lo  sohcit  the  .cause  for 
which  he  hsd  been  deputed  from  Ireland.  The 
intereai  which  he  enjoved  with  the  new  mmisters, 
together  with  ibcir  wiab  to  be  coiiBiilcr«l  as  bene- 
faxitoii  ^  the  church,  aaon  obtained  for  the  Irish 
long  solicited  grant  of  the  GrBt-fh)ita. 
thi<  aatiaraciory  resuliof  SwiA's  tnission 
-  '-  Ireland,  Ibebiabopa  (slow,  it  woiiid 


olergy  the 
B«%fOK  ._ 

known  in  ireuiDu,  lue  ulsuoi**  vmuw,  jl  wouio 

1,  in  poUtical  inteHigenoe)  had  edoplea  an  idea, 

(halifrom  hia  former  intimacy  wilh  the  Whk  parly, 

"^  -  would  be  no  agreeable  iotarceaaar  irilh  thole 

•  in  power,  and  therefore  recUled  bis  commis- 

1,  under  the  pretext  of  pnttiiiR  the  whole  anair 

I  Olitailioo  hiaiHlfiUlH.  that  the  Mcdler  wu  propoitdbr 

laboui  -BMary  tf  EtigUind.f.  «•. 
■  -wEumji«,ND.«i.   Swill'i  Vnki.Tiiin.  A3ia 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE  WORKS. 


into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Orroond.  Swift  was 
naturally  offended  and  disgusted  at  being  encoun- 
tered with  such  a  requital,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  had  achieved  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  had 
a  right  to  expect  the  thanks  of  the  convocation.  It 
is  the  subject  of  a  correspondence  with  Archbishop 
King,  in  which  that  prelate  makes  some  reluctant 
and  awkward  excuses  for  the  Irealmcnt  which  Swilt 
had  received  fVom  his  brethren.  Indeed,  all  the 
letters  which  pass  between  these  distinguished  men. 
exhibit  much  more  formality  and  respect,  than  real 
^cndship  and  kindness.*  And,  finally,  when  Swift 
expected  that  the  archbishop  would  propose  some 
mode  of  requiting  the  services  which  the  church 
owed  him  upon  this  occasion,  he  received  a  curious 
letter  of  advice,  in  which  King  recommends  to  him, 
(needlessly,  surely,)  first,  to  push  his  present  interest 
with  government  into  obtaining  some  preferment 
that  might  make  him  easy ;  and,  secondly,  after  an 
obhque  nint  that  his  literary  hours  had  been  hitherto 
but  idly  employed,  he  advises  his  correspondent  to 
look  in  to  Dr.  Wilkin's  "Heads  of  Matters,"  con- 
tained in  his  "Gift  of  Preaching,"  and  thence  select 
some  serious  and  useful  theological  subject,  and  so 
to  manage  it  as  to  be  of  use  to  the  world.  Swift 
considercNd  this  letter  as  a  sort  of  covered  insult ; 
and  replied  to  the  first  part,  that  though  his  interest 
was  as  great  at  court  as  ever  belonged  to  one  of  his 
level,  he  would  never  solicit  for  himself^  whatever 
he  had  done  for  others ;  to  the  second,  that  to  advise 
hun  to  become  useful  to  the  church,  by  his  writings, 
while  his  own  fate  was  totally  uncertain,  was  to  ask 
a  man  floating  at  sea,  what  he  meant  to  do  when  he 
came  ashore.  ,Bnt,  notwithstanding  these  petty 
feuds^  the  archbishop  and  Swift  continued  on  terms 
of  civility,  and  occasional  correspondence,  until  the 
death  of  the  prelate ;  and  King  is  mentioned  with 
high  commendation  m  an  "  Essay  on  the  use  of  Irish 
manufactures,''  and  other  treatises  of  thd  author. 

Swift  was  now  the  constant  friend  and  associate 
of  Harley  and  St.  John ;  the  moderator  in  their  dis- 
putes ;  the  assistant  of  their  counsels ;  the  sharer 
and  enlivener  of  their  social  moments,— and  that 
upon  a  footing  of  freedom  and  independence  usually 
miknown  in  such  relations.  He  not  only  spumed 
at  the  proposal  of  pecuniary  remuneration  for  his 
literary  labours,  but  made  the  offer  it6*jlf  a  cause  of 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Harfey.t  He  even  rejected  the 
situation  of  chaplain,  wlien  offered  to  him  by  the 
same  statesman.t    And  he  assumed  and  maintain- 

*  Hwre  are  manj  indicatioiu  of  tfaia  want  of  cordiality.  Kinc 
attack*,  with  great  vehemence,  the  short  character  of  the  Eari  of 
W%aiton.  which  be  probably  tuspeeted  to  be  Swift'i.  Hb  ap- 
peal* to  have  recuded  our  antbor'a  character  as  too  volatile,  nor 
did  be  fthou^  orhJf  h-cburch  pnnciplee)  heartily  approve  of  Har- 
ley's  administratJon.  He  was  accuiied  of  maliciously  applying  a 
quotation  from  the  story  of  Piso,  in  Tacitus,  to  the  wound  which 
Hwler  received  fiom  Guiscard.  And  allhouffh  Swift,  upon  that 
oceasioo,  stifled  the  report,  and  imodicated  the  archbishop,  yet  it 
appears  nrom  his  Journal,  that  ho.  in  some  d^roe,  beUeved  it 
See  fais  Works,  vol.  XY.  p.  431.  While  Swift  abo  was  anxious 
Co  press  upon  Kinf  the  services  which  Harley,  at  Swift's  hiter- 
oeasion.  had  rendeied  the  church,  in  the  nuMetW  the  fint-frails. 
the  archbishop  endeavours  to  escape  from  his  conclusion,  and  to 
tnuQsfer  creat  part  of  the  meiit  to  the  Duke  of  Ormood  Ibid, 
vol.  n.  p.  881.  Afterwards  Swift  had  several  debates  wiUi  King 
OD  the  subject  of  his  jnriadietioQover  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's, 
and  on  other  sul^ects.  IMd.  vol.  XVII.  p.  110. 

r  Feb.  f ,  1710.  **  Mr.  Harley  desired  me  to  dine  with  him  again 
to-day,  bttti  refhsed  fafan :  for  I  fell  oat  witli  him  yesterda^,  and 
win  not  see  hhn  again  till  he  makes  me  amends." 

Feb.  7.  "  I  Wis  tins  noming  eariy  with  Mr.  Lewis  of  the  sec- 
retary's office,  and  saw  a  letter  BIr.  Harley  had  sent  him,  desning 
to  be  reconciled ;  but  I  was  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and  have  desir- 
ed Lewis  to  go  to  him,  and  let  him  know  that  I  expected  further 
satisraotion.  If  we  let  these  gnat  ministers  pvetend  too  much, 
there  will  be  no  govemiag  them.  He  promisee  to  make  me  easy, 
if  I  wotild  but  come  and  see  him :  but  I  won't,  and  he  shall  doit 
by  mcssace,  or  1  wiQ  cast  him  off.  I  will  tell  you  the  cause  of  our 
ouairel  wlien  I  sec  foU;  and  refer  it  to  yourselves.  In  that  he  did 
Boroethkig,  which  he  mtended  for  a  mvour.  and  I  have  taken  it 
quite  otherwise,  disUkiag  both  the  thinf  and  tJie  manner,  and  it 
has  heartily  vexed  me  ;  and  all  I  have  said  is  truth,  though  it  looks 
like  jest :  and  I  absolutely  reftised  to  submit  to  bis  intended  Ikvour, 
and  expect  nuther  satisMctMn." 

In  a  sufiaequent  part  of  the  Journal  be  aomiaints  Stella  witli  the 
cause  of  quaixel,  wfaidi  was  the  ofier  of  a  bank  note  of  fifty 
pounds. 

I  "  My  Lord  Oxford. by  a  second  hand,  proposed  mv  being 

his  chaplain,  which  I,  by  a  second  hand,  •excused.  I  willbe  no 
man's  chaplain  alive."  Works,  vol.  II.  p.  978.  And  be  elsewhere 
declares  bu  reason  for  tensing  was,  that  it  did  not  become  him 
to  engage  in  a  state  of  dependence.    Vol.  V.  p.  15. 


rfeECT.  III. 

ed  the  right  of  an  independent  friend,  to  tolie  um- 
brage at  the  slightest  shadow  of  caprice  in  tliAse 
to  whom  he  was  so  ardently  oitachtd.  Indeed*  it 
was  probahly  ihe  txercisc  ot  this  intimacy,  and  tJie 
display  of  power  which  it  implied,  which  were  the 
chief  ^ratincations  received  by  Swift,  from  the  h'y^h 
biiuation  which  he  occupied  during  this  administra- 
tion  ;  for  a  contempt  of  rank,  and  a  marked  neglect 
of  the  ceremonials  it  requires,  were  carried  by  nim 
to  the  verge  of  affectation.  This  was  doubtless  an 
error,  and  one  which  leaves  room  to  suspect,  that 
the  advantages  which  he  studiously  undervalued, 
held,  in  truth,  more  than  their  just  proportion  in  his 
estimate.  The  whiin  of  publicly  sending  the  prime 
minister  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  c«ll  out  the 
first  secretary  of  state,  only  t9  let  him  know  that 
he  would  not  dine  with  him  if  he  dined  late;  the 
insisting  that  a  duke  siiould  make  him  the  first  visit, 
merely  because  he  was  a  duke;— these,  and  other 
capricious  exertions  of  despotic  authority  over  Ae 
usual  customs  of  society,  are  unworthy  of  Swift's 

food  sense  and  penetration.  In  a  free  country,  the 
arriers  of  etiquette  between  the  ranks  of  society 
are  but  frail  and  low,  the  regiUar  eate  is  open,  and 
the  tax  of  admittance  a  trifle;  ana  he  who,  out  of 
mere  wantonness,  overleaps  the  fence,  may  be  justly 
supposed  not  to  have  attained  the  philosophical  la- 
difference  to  the  circfumstance  of  being  born  ia  the 
excluded  district.  The  conduct, of  Swift,  in  this 
particular,  did  not  escape  the  satirists  of  the  oppo- 
site party.U  who  scrutinized,  with  a  jealous  and  un- 

JouBMALToeTBU.A,AprBl,iTll.  "  I dfaed  widi  tfaa teereCary, 
who  seemed  tenibly  down  aiid  melandiQly ;  wUefa  Mt.  foot 
and  Lewis  observed  as  well  as  1 ;  perhaps  sometlung  has  gooe 
wrong :  perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  it" 

April  a  "I  called  at  Mr.  Secretary's  to  see  what  the  d — ^sAsd 
him  OIL  Sunday ;  1  made  him  a  vary  proper  speeeh,  told  faini  1  eo* 
served  he  was  much  out  of  temper ;  that  I  did  not  expert  h9 
wouM  tcU  me  the  cause,  but  would  be  glad  lo  see  he  was  in  bet* 
t«r ;  and  one  thing  I  warned  him  of,  never  to  appear  cold  to  me, 
for  I  would  not  be  treated  like  a  sehool-bov ;  that  I  had  folt  too 
much  of  thai  fai  my  liJe  abeady,  (meaaiof  nom  Sir  Williani  Tesf 


J 


^ :)  that  1  expected  evciy  great  mimstsr  who  heoaorad  bm 
with  his  acquaiotaoce,  if  be  neard  or  saw  any  thing  to  my  aii«d> 
vantage,  would  let  me  know  in  plain  words,  and  not  pot  me  in 

Cin  to  guess  by  the  change  or  coUneas  of  his  oomtenMneS  or 
haviour :  for  it  was  what  I  would  hardly  bear  (ram  a  erawMd 
head  :  and  I  thought  no  suhjects  ikvour  was  worth  it ;  and  tbsyki 
designed  to  let  my  lord  keeper  and  Mr.  Hailev  know  the  sum 
thing,  that  they  might  use  me  aooordinfl7.  He  took  all  risM ; 
said  1  had  reason ;  vowed  nothing  ailed  lun,  hut  sittinffap  vlnle 
nights  at  business,  and  one  night  at  diinkiiv ;  wouidbave^Mame 
dine  with  him  and  Mn.  Ma  sham's  brother,  to  make  op  malters ; 
but  1  would  not :  I  don't  know,  but  J  would  not    But  inoeM  r 


was  engaged  with  my  old  friend  RelliDsoo  {  yoo  nsnrtt 
him  before." 

0  Among  those  is  the  author  of  a  rare  tract,  who,  in  the  prefitoe, 
thus  oohirfrs  npon  Swift's  habit  of  reversing  the  usual  eeremom- 


als  of  society,  and  gives,  probably,  no  iaaocurate  aeoount  of  Us 
levee :— "  Charging  Patirick,  his  tootman.  never  14 
service ;  giving  notice  that  all  petitions,  be  delivai 


to 
,_      _       _-  ared  tohsBica 

tiie  knee :  sitting  to  receive  them  like  a  tiitoo  in  a  s(<ene  qiC 
wreck,  wnete,  at  one  view,  according  to  Patrickt  fancy  in  depo- 
sing of  them,  you  might  have  seen  half  shirts  and  shaflna.  Toi- 
lers, decayed  night-gowns,  snuff  swimming  upon  CRmI.  aod  bot- 
tles with  randies  stuck  in  them,  ballads  to  be  sung  m  the  streqC 
and  speeches  to  be  made  fmm  the  throne ;  making  rtaea  of  ndi 
own  to  distinguish  his  company,  which  showed  that  he  was  fT««t> 
er  than  any  of  them  himself    For,  if  a  lord  in  place  oane  to  * ' 


levee,  he  would  say, '  Pnthyi  Io|d,  take  away  that  damned  chanr- 
ber  pot,  and  sit  down.'  But,  if  it  were  %  commoner  only,  or  cm 
Irish  lonl,  he  would  nnnove  the  implement  hhnsml  aod  perafeLM 
aakpnntonforthedisorderof  the  nom,  swearing  UMt  he  w^awi 
send  Patrick  to  the  devil,  if  the  dog  did  not  seem  to  be  wiliBCt* 
go  to  him  of  himself. 

"  'Twas  after  the  iirvention  of  this  art  that  he  had  the  qimml 
with  the  ambassador  aliout  place,  aod  that  he  quitted  the  guMref 
(as  one  would  have  thought)  to  discourse  on  the  viituie  of  new- 
laid  eggs. 

"  A  new  laid  egg  is  better  for  the  stomach  than  dates,  or  Dafiy  a 
elixir.  Or  saffron :  'tis  a  very  fit  diet  to  be  used  in  diauins  Qp  a 
nunifesto ;  'tis  as  good  as  opium  in  causing  pleasant  dreams : 
Lord  Bacon  saith  it  nourisheth  as  It  passes  the  oesophaxor  j  and 
Pythacpras  proposed  it  might  be  worshipped  as  a  god.  u  the 
end,  after  many  flights  of  tbia  kind,  * 


aiMl  hearty 
weasels. 
"About 


cuise  upon  all  the 


he  concluded  with  a  bitter 
various  and  different  apecioa  of 


a  year  and  a  month  after  tUs,  hefivas  h^ard  to  nmk» 
some  selNenyiw  promises  in  prarer,  that,  fbr  the  tofnt  to  eootc, 
he  woiud  stbt  himsolf  to  two  or  throe  bottles  in  an  eventnc ;  %ht± 
be  would  keep  himself  clean,  chancing  bis  shirt  ofleO.  aa  otbar 
good  men  do ;  that  he  would  never  play  at  ombre,  or  maka  acmn 
again  upon  a  Sunday,  if  iiis  prayers  were  immedialeir  snuited. 
But  on  the  other  band*  he  threatened,  that,  if  ever  there  w«toaiur 
delay  mode  in  it,  be  would  never  pray  again  as  long  aa  he  IrvMU 
No  I  he  vowed  to  God  that  he  would  not  • 

**  It  is  not  kiwwn  what  it  was  that  he  deshed,  nor  can  th«m  bf 
any  conjecture  made  of  it   But  tUi  has  be^o  tipien  ofiUoe  dC 
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AiendlT  eye,  both  hia  GGb,  habits,  and  maaners. 
^%e  most  ciuioas  of  these  specimens  of  dislike  and 
apprehension,  occurs  in  the  diary  of  Bishop  Ken  net, 
a  zealous  Whi^  who,  in  the  state  ahd  patronage 
assumed  by  Swift,  as  well  as  in  his  favour  for  the 
poetry  of  one  Mr.  Popty  a  Papist^  saw  little  else 
than  ihe  SDoedy  introduction  of  Pop^^ry  and  the  Pre- 
tender. The  picture  is  powerfUly  drawn,  though 
■with  a  coarse  and  invidious  pencil:— "  1713.  iJr. 
Swift  came  into  the  coffee-house,  and  had  a  bow 
from  every  body  hot  me.  When  I  came  to  the  anii- 
chamber  to  wait  before  prayers,  Dr.  Swift  was  the 
principal  man  of  talk  and  business,  and  acted  as  a 
master  of  requests.  He  was  soliciting  the  Earl  of 
Arran  to  speak  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
to  get  a  chaplain's  nlace  estabUshed  in  the  garrison 
of  Muii,  for  Mr.  Fiddes,  a  clergyman  in  that  ncigh- 
bonrfaood,  who  had  lately  been  in  jail,  and  pub- 
lished sermons  to  pay  fees.  He  was  promising  Mr. 
ThoTold  to  undertake  with  my  lord- treasurer,  that, 
accordingr  to  his  petition,  he  should  obtain  a  salary 
of  20QL  per  annui/it  as  minister  of  the  Enghsn 
chnrch  at  Rotterdam.  He  stopped  F.  Gwynne,  fisq., 
I^ing  in  whh  the  red  bag  to  the  queen,  and  told  him 
aJoud  he  had  something  to  say  to  him  from  my  lord- 
treasurer.  He  talked  with  the  son  of  Dr.  Davcnant 
to  be  sent  abroad,  and  took  out  his  pocket-book 
^d  wrote'sereral  things,  as  memaraTida^  to  do  for 
hiiiL  He  turned  to  the  fire,  and  took  out  his  gold 
watch,  and  telling  him  the  time  of  the  day,  com- 
plafma  il  was  verylate.  A  gentleman  said,  he  was 
too  fiist'— *How  can  I  help  it,*  says  the  doctor,  *if 
Ibe  oomliers  give  me  a  watch  that  won't  go  right  T 
Then  he  instructed  a  young  nobleman,  that  the  best 
poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope,  (a  Papist.)  who  had 
began  a  translation  of  Homer  into  Engush  verse, 
lor  wluch.*hemust  have  them  all  subscribe  j  for,' 
aayv  be.  *the  author  shall  not  begin  to  print  till  / 
ha99  a  thousand  guineas  for  him.'  Loid-treasurer, 
after  leaviaff  the  queen,  came  through  the  room! 
beckoning  Dr.  Swift  to  follow  hun :  both  went  oQ 
joM  before  prayers." 

"Nov.  3.— I  see  and  hear  a  great  deal  to  confirm 
>ftdoiri>t,  that  the  Pretender's  interest  is  much  at  the 
«ittom  of  some  hearts ;  a  whisper  that  Mr.  Nelson 
lan  a  prime  hand  in  the  late  book  for  hereditary 
tigiit;^  and  that  one  of  them  was  presented  to  ma- 
JBSIT  Itself  whom  God  preserve  from  the  effect  of 
jmth  principles  and  sueh  intri^es !" 
*  It  has  been  suggested  by  Swift's  noble  biographer, 
tbat  tins  humour  of  predominadng  over  those  wnose 
Tank  was  superior  to  his  own,  impeded  his  rise  in 
ibe  cinireb,  and  even  hmited  nis  mtercourse  vrith 
the  administration  of  1710,  to  a  seeming  rather  than 
m  real  confidence.  ,  "His  spirit,"  says  Lord  Orrery, 
'^Ibr  I  wonldgive  it  the  softest  name,  was  ever  un- 
traetidile.  The  motions  of  his  genius  were  often 
irfegoiar.  He  assumed  more  the  air  of  a  patron 
than  of  a  fiiend.  He  affected  rather  to  dictate  than 
adviae."  This  is  the  language  of  one  who  felt  that 
the  adventitious  distincnons  of  rank  sunk  before 
the fltenns  of  Swift:  and  who,  though  submitting 
to  toe  degradation  during  the  Dean' 6  life,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  honomr  of  calling  himself  his  friend, 
was  not  nnwilling,  after  the  death  of  that  friend,  to 
iodemnifv  himseu  for  the  humiliation  which  he  nad 
aostained  in  the  course  of  their  intercourse.  The 
laUowing  passage,  when  it  is  considered,  that  Swift. 
of  whom  It  treats,  was  one  of  the  most  keen  ana 
penetrating  of  mankind,  jealous  even  to  punctilio 
oC  frank  and  cordial  reciprocity  of  confidence  in  the 
friendiiups  which  he  formed  with  the  great,  appears 
yec  more  fisntastical  and  groundless.  '^He  was 
stated  with  the  appearance  of  enjojdng  ministerial 
eoafidenoe.  He  enjojned  the  shadow,  the  substance 
WB9  detained  from  Him.  He  was  employed,  not 
feasted ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  imagined  himself 
aanbtle  direr,  who  dexterously  shot  down  into  the 
pwfowndeiii  reinona  of  politics ;  he  was  sufiered  only 
Id  soasd  the  shallows  nearest  the  shore,  and  was 


^^vMbla  SMS  Ihae  after  ba  kft  tin  towo,  and  that  bo  bu  not 
MM  kaid  df  riBoft<** 
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scarce  admitted  to  descend  below  the  froth  at  the 
top.  Perhaps  the  deeper  bottoms  were  foo  muddy 
for  his  inspection."*  It  had  been  kind  of  his  lord- 
ship, in'  elucidation  of  this  metaphorical  tirade,  to 
have  given  us  some  glimpse  into  those  profound 
regions  of  state  policy,  which  the  sagacity  of  Swift 
did  not  enable  hmi  to  fathom.  Without  such  light 
we  can  only  attach  one  interpretation  to  these  ex- 
pressions, namely,  that  the  ministry  of  Q.ueen  Anne 
had  determined  u^on  tlic  restoration  of  the  line  of 
Stuart,  as  the  ulimiate  purpose  of  their  government. 
In  this  supposed  case,  certainly  Swift  was  not  of 
their  counsel.  But  if  a  scheme  so  desperate  was 
ever  meditated,  it  could  be  by  St.  John  alone,  when, 
placing  hihisclf  at  the  head  of  the  violent  Tory  ana 
Jacobite  party,  he  broke  off  all  friendship  with 
Harlcy ;  and  such  a  plan  could  only  have  been 
formed  after  Swift  had  retired  to  Letcombe,  where 
there  was  no  o()portunity  of  entrusting  it  to  him,  ii^ 
indeed,  his  acquiescence  could  have  been  expected* 
in  a  proiect  so  contrary  to  his  well-known  principles. 
As  for  the  other  depths  of  state  policy,  pure  or  mud- 
dy, deep  or  shallow,  which  were  sounded  by  C^ueea 
Anne's  last  ministry,  thev  are  now  well  known  to 
history ;  and  a  short  deduction  of  Swift's  labours 
in  the  cause  of  that  government,  will  plainly  show 
how  intimately  they  were  then  known  to  him. 

The  first  and  most  pressing  danger  of  the  new 
ministers,  arose  from  the  difiiculty  they  experienced 
in  restraining  the  impetuositjr  of  the  Tory  party, 
who  had,  indeed,  borne  them  into  i}ower,  but  who 
watched,  with  an  eye  of  doubt  and  jealousv,  minis- 
ters whom  their  superior  talents  for  public  business, 
rather  than  ardent  partv  zeaL  had  recommended  to 
the  situations  they  held.  Hence  a  schism  arose 
among  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
a  numerous  body  of  country  members,  under  the 
title  of  the  October  Club,  formed  themselves  into 

Sn  association  for  controlling  the  government  and 
urrying  matters  to  extremity  against  the  obnoxk>ufl 
members  of  the  opposite  party.  The  talents  of 
Swift  were  employed  to  appease  a  discontent  which, 
was  hastily  ripening  into  mutiny,  and  his  "  Advice 
humbly  offered  to  the  members  of  the  Octoben 
Clubj"  had  the  desired  effect  of  softening  some,  and 
convmcing  others,  until  the  whole  body  of  mal- 
contents were  first  divided  and  finally  dissolved.' 
The  treatise  is  a  masterpiece  of  Swift's  political 
skill,  judiciously  palliating  those  ministerial  errora 
which  could  not  he  denied,  and  artfully  intimatin^p 
those  excuses,  which,  resting  upon  the  dispositioa 
of  Clueen  Anne  herself,  could  not,  in  policy  or  de- 
cency, be  ppenly  pleaded.  Such  were  his  services 
during  this  first  crisis  in  the  new  administration*. 
But  another  still  more  perilous  was  rapi4ly  ap-* 
proaching. 

The  very  existence  of  Harley's  administralioa, 
rested  upon  the  possibility  of  making  poace.  with 
Prance;  and  as  such  necessity  was  but  too  obvious 
to  that  wily  nation,  she  s^zed  the  opportunity  of 
endeavouring  to  regain  by  negotiation,  what  ^he 
had  lost  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Marlborough. 
The  mind  of  the  public,  therefore,  whs  to  be  prepar- 
ed, not  for  such  a  peace  as  might  have  justly  been 
expected  to  conclude  a  war «f  distinguished  success; 
but  for  such  tenas  as  France  niignt  be  induced  to 
grant  frdm  the  dread  of  over-playing  her  own  game^ 
and  so  becoming  the  means  of  destroying  the  very 
administration  on  whose  continuance  the  pjospect 
of  peace  depended.  For  this  purpose.  Prior  waa 
despatched  to  Paris,  and  Swift  undertook  to  pave" 
the  way  for  peace,  by  representing  that  England 
was  the  dupe  of  her  allies,  and  bore  almost  tha 
whole  burden  of  the  war,  or  which  they  reaped  the 
exclusive  advantage.  A  light  and  humorous  pam- 
phlet, professing  to  give  an  account  of  Prior's  jour- 
ney, but  in  truth  a  mere  fiction  fi-om  beginning  to 
end,  was  first  published  to  amuse  the  oredulons. 
and.  perhaps  gradually  to  reconcile  the  public  mind 
to  the  possibility  of  a  peace  with  France.  But  the 
design  was  more  gravely  prosecuted  in  thecelebra- 
ted  treatise  upon  the  "  Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  and 
in  the  "Remarks  upon  the  Barrier  Treaty."  Th« 
*  0fi«i7*s  Remada  on  the  Lift  of  Swift,  1753.  p.  Ml 
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nuonmg  in  Ihesa  i^tces  Was  ipost  judiciously 
tOfl^tea  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Englmh  pebble. 
Keitfaer  the  ivide  nor  the  gpood  sense  of  the  nation 
would  have  endured  any  arguments  drawn  from 
the  uncertain  fortunes  of  war,  or  from  the  state  of 
the  present  campaign.  But  they  listened  with 
Itreeoy  ear  to  reasoning  which  assured  them  that 
the  tnumphs  of  Engliso  valour  brought  only  hon- 
our to  the  countiy,  while  the  Whig  ministry  at 
liome  exhausted  the  finances  of  Bntain,  and  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  abroad,  by  a  train  of  gross  en- 
croachment and  imposition,  broke  every  article  of 
ti^e  treaty,  and  treated  England  with  insolence  and 
contempt,  at  the  very  time  she  was  g&ining  towns, 
.provinces,  and  kingdoms  for  th^m,  at  the  price  of 
ner  own  ruii),  and  without  the  slightest  prospect  of 
national  interest.  The  treatise  on  the  '*  Conduct  of 
the  Allies,'^  appeared  on  the  27  th  November  1711, 
itrhlle  the  question  of  peace  and  war  was  depending 
before  Parliament.  Four  editions  were  devoured 
by  the  public  in  the  si)ace  of  a  week,  and  perhaps 
ao  proouclion  of  the  kind  ever  produced  so  strong 
an  Q^ect  upon  general  opinion.  It  was  the  text- 
book from  which  the  mmisteritil  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons  quoted  their  feicts,  and  drew 
ilieir  ai^guments;  while  the  Whiga,  on  the  contrary, 
threatened  to  bring  the  author  to  the  bar  of  the 


gam  the  painful  distinction  of  proscription,  to  which 
ne  waa  afterwards  repeatedly  subjected.  iVhile 
Yvalpole  and  AiBlabie  aaxangued  q^ainst  him,  the 
p^inist^rs  employed  the  pen  which  they  had  found 
80  forcible,  in  drawing  up  the  celebrated  R^resen- 
^tion  of  the  ^ouse  of  Commons  on  th$  ^tato  of 
the  Nation,"  and  the  subsequent  Address  of 
Thanks  to  tne  Uueen,''  t\?o  state-papers  of  the  ut- 
Inoat  importance. 
While  thus  extending  and  confirming  his  interest 

S'th  the  party  which  was  m  power,  it  followed, 
nost  necessarily,  that  Swift  became  gtadually 
estranged  from  those  friends  with  whom  he  had 
formeny  been  familiar.  The  coldness  which  arose 
between  Mm  and  Addison,  may  be  traced  from  pas- 
B^gfiB  in  the  Jouinal,  and  se^ma  to  have  commenced 
on  l!he  part  of  the  Latter.  ,Indeed»  when  nolitics  oc- 
casion dissension  between  two  men  ol  generous 
nirit.  he  who  is  opposed  to  the  party  in  power  is 
TOT  that  single  reason  the  most  ready  to  take  of- 
fence. Switi  bad  used  every  elfort.  consiatent  with 
the  line  of  political  conduct  which  he  had  adopted, 

—• • '         .       Con^ 
eir  turn 

pearsthat 

he  was  really  einxious  to  have  been  ox  service  to 
"     *e.    Against  this  aidant  and  ready  writer  the 
Cera  entertained  a  deep  an^patny.    He  had 

^hed  in  his  Tatler  a  very  poignant  aalire  agunat 

the  .new  administridon,  [written  by  Henley,]  in 
which,  under  the  allegory  of  a  change  of  manage- 
mei|it  at  a  theatre,  Harley  is  repnsfented  as  a  deep 
intriguer,  who  had  worked  himself  into  the  diree<- 
^n  of  the  stage,  to  the  extitpatlon  of  the  good  old 
I^ritiah  actord,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  pre- 
tenders. This  and  similar  attacks  upon  govern- 
ment, occasioned  Steele  being  d^^rivedof  his  oi&ce 
of  C(ax6tteer.  It  is  stated,  by  Swift,  and  I  have 
found  it  no  where  contradicted,  that  ne  interceded 
with  miniaters  at  this  crisis  in  behalf  of  Steele, 
who,  through  his  intercession,  w&b  permitted  to 
letain  bis  other  nost  of  commissioner  of  stamp- 
duties.  So  far.  therefore,  the  balance  of  obligation 
was  against  Steele.  But,  aa  usually  hapi>en8  in 
0uch  cases,  that  author's  warm  interference  in  poli- 
tics drew  upon  him  Personal  abuse  in  several  papers 
of  the  Examiner,  wuich  was  then  the  official  organ 
of  the  miniaterial  party.  These  Steele  seems  to 
have  imputed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  influence  of 
his  alienated  niend ;  and  in  the  Quardian,  No.  fifty- 
three^  he  alludes  to  Swift  with  aSdumed  contempt, 
and  cloBses  hun  as  a  reputed  author  of  the  Exa- 
tolaer  along  with  Mrs.  Manley,  of  whoae  charac- 
ter in  the  same  a^tence,  he  pronounces  the  in- 


famy :  Swift  adds,  that  he  JChara^  him  w$ha§' 

dehty,  but  the  pasa^e  was  afterwanu  softened  <ir 
omitted.    This  was  the  first  open  blow,— a  blow 
for  which  no  occasion  was  given,  unicsa  wc  sim- 
pose,  with  the  annotator  of  the  Tatlers,  that  Swn^ 
although  not  at  that  time  the  editor  of  the  Exa- 
miners, either  countenanced  or  failed  to  expunys 
those  personal  reflections  of  which  Steele  com- 
plained. Swift,  who  appears  keenly  to  have  felt  t^ 
msult,  wrote  a  letter  ot  exculpation  to  Addisom  m 
which  he  disclaimed  ell  coocern  with  the  Exa- 
miner; declared  himself  a  stranger  to  the  antnor, 
and  charged  Steele  with  injustice  and  ingratitude  in 
attacking,  without  any  previous  request  of  expla^- 
tion,  a  mend,  at  whose  entreaty  and  intorcesaion 
he  had  beefl  suffered  to  retain  his  office.    This  pro- 
duced a  petulant  reply  from  Steele,  in  which  he  told 
Swift  that  the  mimsters  '*  laughed  at  him,    if  they 
made  him  beHeve  they  ha^  kept  Steele  in  nis  omce 
at  his  intercession;  tnat  if  Swift  had  ever  s|j>oI^fa 
in  his  favour,  he  was  glad  he  had  treated  him  with 
respect,  althotuth  he  stdl  believed  he  was  an  accom- 
plice of  the  Examiner ;  i^nd  ,he  accuses  Swift  of 
duplicity  and  evasion,  in  nia  mode  of  denying  that 
connexion.     To  this  Swift  returned  a  very  anoiy 
vindication,  in  which  he  alleged,  that,  through  nis 
interest  the  lord-treasurer  had  appointed  a.meeti^ 
with  Steele^  without  requiring  hun  to  sacrifice  amf 
friend  or  pnnciple.  but  that  Steele  had  broken  nie 
appointment ;  and  he  adds,  that  hfi  hinwMelf  had  not 
the  least  hand  in  writing  any  of ^ihe  EUaminecai 
had  never  exchanged  a  sjrl^able  ifwi  the  suppoi^ 
author  (Oldiswor,th)  in  his  life,  nor  ever  aeen  bhn 
above  twice,  |jad  that  in  mixed  company.^    XJodf^ 
this  explanation,  the  blame  of  the  open  breach  mniit 
remain  with  Sitoele,  who^effcitef^bya-groundleaaauil- 
picion«  attacked  in  public  tnefnend  who  ^ad  ati3if|- 
^led  m  private  to  protect  his  interests,  and  that  wilS- 
otit  soliciting  either  amicable  explanation  pr  Peol^gf. 
Modem  editora  have^  indeed  doubted,  with  iSiefle^ 
the  truth  of  Swjft's  aasertionss  of  his  being  totiiQf 
unconnected  with  the  Examiner;  and  an  attei«aic 
has  been. made  to  glean  evidence  to  the  cpntfary, 
from  his  Journal  to  Stella,  in  which  he  mentxiiik 
upon  different  .occasions,  correcting  the  nlf^cea  of 
inferior  agents,  and  conducting  in  secret  rae  fnlnili^- 
dinate  paper  warfare  which  was  maintained betypco 
the  parties.    But  the  admittanoe  of  auch  raaeoniiik 
would  make  Swift  as  justly  liable  for  the  wbua 
acuflility.  without  exception,  (and  it  was  noBaiajl 
quantity,)  with  which  the  Tory  pamphleteers  of  t^ 
time  bespattered  the  opposite  party.    Beaidef^  if  t|»# 
Journal  oe  taJien  for  evidence,  it  will  appeajr  froot 
that  authority,  that  the  Examiners  were  not  unqer 
Swift's  control,  for  he  f egrets  not  being  able  te 
soften  the  reflectiona  which  they  caat  upon  JHoii- 
borough.t    A  suspicion,  there&re,  of  eo  Tagoa  m, 
nature,  furniahes  no  ground  for  disputing  the  wtsaini 
averment  of  Swift  himself;  who,  as  he  lay  under  bo 
obligation  to  Steele,  was  not  surely  under  templa- 
tion  to  pledge  himself  unnecessarily  to  a  dicect  «m1 
positive  falsehood.    That  he  interceded  i^r  Steof^ 
IS  certain ;  and  wbj  he  9hould  be  suspected  of  pn* 
vately  injuring  by  libels  the  man  whom  he  had  ea* 
deavoured  to  serve,  will  require  both  proof  and  eat- 
planation.  ere  it  can  be  recorded  to  the  prejudioe  of 
Swings  character.    It  is,  however,  deeply  to  be 


gretted,  that,  in  their  subsequent  controveny,  Swift 
should  b a ve  so  totally  forgotten  their  former  friend- 
ship in  their  present  animosity. 

Meantime^  if;  in  one  instance,  a  friend  had  mis- 
construed his  attempts  to  serve  himi  he  was  sue* 
cesaful  in  the  acquisition  of  others,  who  united  with 
him  in,  their  sentiments  op  public  afifaira.  Ixie 
formation  of  the  Society  of  Brothers,  consiating  of 
men  of  the  first  rank  and  most,  eminent  tnleats 
among  the  Tories^  who  agreed  to  call  themaelvee 
by  that  fraternal  title,  was  accon^plished  under  bl^ 


t  Swift 
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wBmkm*   It  WM  hf  their  turiitinee,  tha^  m  the 
BHOft  of  poCtJoT  faction,  and  daring  moch  buai- 
neaa*  more  or  less  depeJodent  upon  bis  personal 
labour.  Swift  meditated  a  task  so  gigantic  as  to 
haiit  and  fix  the  English  tongueby  anensrai  stand- 
SLTd,  to  be  ascertained  by  a, society  resembling  the 
Preach  Academy.    The  antiquities  of  our  langusge 
had  been  no  part  of  Swift's  study ;  snd  he  obviously 
■hows  an  ignorance  of  the  leading  fact,  that  the 
present  speech  of  England  did  not,  properly  speak- 
ing exist  as  a  Inngnay^  until  about  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward UI.,  when  mutual  convenience  had  aocom- 
l>llshed  a  compound  betwixt  the  French,  which  was 
the  exclusive  dialect  oif  the  nobles,  and  the  Saxon, 
'which  was  spoken  by  the  inferior  orders.  The  golden 
peiiod  of  OQT  language  he  conceives  t*  have  been 
uom  the  b^|;inning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeih,  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1642.    Yet  those 
who  cooaiaer,  on  the  one  hand,  the  comparative 
poverty  of  the  English  of  that  period,  aiid  on  the  oth- 
«r  the  quaint  a&ctationa  which  have  since  become 
obsolete,  will^ase  no  better  reason  for  fixing  upon 
the  age  of  Elixabeth,  than  on  any  which  has  suc- 
'Oaedsa  it,  as  the  most  improved  period  of  the  En|(lish 
tongoQ.    The  subsequent  enlargement  of  science 
has  landered  a  proportional  addition  to  our  vocabu- 
lary altogether  mdiapenaable :  and  phrases  at  first 
inteodnced  as  the  language  or  philosophy,  are  aptly 
and  propertf  employ^  in  oblique  and  raetaphorKiu 
aensea,  unm  they  become  a  part  of  our  ordinary 
apeech.   And  this  gradual  progress  of  improvement, 
<£  ealaigement  at  least,  must  continue  to  influence 
><mr  language,  until  the  pitch  of  national  improve- 
ment shall  be  attained  and  passed,  and  until  authors, 
as  wall  as  the  pubUc,  to  whom  they  address  them- 
aelTes,  shall  look  back  unanimousI|f  toward  the 
egmpoaitioBS  of  aome  particular  penod,  as  what 
itaat  ever  be  the  obj^ts  of  their  imitation,  but  never 
«l  their  successful  nvalry.    An  era  like  this  seems 
to  hxve  taken  place,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  where 
taa  necessity  of  composing  in  the  same  language, 
gad  upon  the  same  plan  which  waa  used  bv  their 
aacestori^  has  indeed  fixed  the  dialect,  bat  haa,  at 
-the  same  time,  neutralized  the  genius  of  those  writers 
hf  whom  it  is  to  be  employed.    The  utility,  there- 
foie,  of  a  sodetf  whose  atatutes  should  fix  down  the 
VieseDt  joeneration  to  use  the  very  language,  which, 
jsodv  difierent  circumstances,  and  when  knowledge 
was  leaa  generally  dififused,  waa  used  bv  their  fore- 
may  be  greatly  questioned.    Of  the  practi- 
of  the  acheme,  ur.  Johnson  haa  justlv  ob- 

that  every  man  would  have  been  willing, 

and  many  would  have  been  proud,  to  disobey  the 
dacreea  of  the  proposed  academy^  and  that  the  msti- 
totaon  being  renewed  by  successive  elections,  would, 
io  a  abort  time,  have  difiered  firom  itselt  There  is 
hnt  one  mode  in  which  the  man  of  literature  can 
«Dnti9>ute  to  the  purity  and  stability  of  language, 
and  in  this  the  aucoeaa  of  Swift  hunaelf  haa  been  at 
leant  equal  to  all  that  might  have  been  expected 
ftoai  his  projected  institution.  This  can  only  be  by 
aoch  carahl  selection  of  words,  aad  sedulous  atten- 
tion to  sQrle,  as  mas;  attract  at  once  the  approbation 
aC  his  ooatemporahes,  and  become  the  object  of 
antatam  to  his  successors.  It  is  upon  the  perma- 
noit  pc^ndaiity  of  an  author  alone,  that  his  influence 
Mpen  the  speech  of  succeeding  agea  can  be  founded ; 
asd  when  that  polarity  reats  upon  the  .sure  basis 
of  fiterarr  merit,  his  language  wul  remain  current 
Hid  inteUi^le,  not  only  from  its  own  purity,  but 
Vgrri»*if  it  ifl  used  in  writings  with  which  it  would  be 
a  diaflrace  not  to  be  intimately  acquainted. 

9vSVs  letter  to  the  lord- treasurer  upon  this  sub- 
ject was  published  in  May,  171S.  and  the  reception  it 
■ot  with  might  have  convinced  the  author  for  what 
a  Tcfimetory  class  of  subjects  he  was  proposing  a 
i^iiJiiff^«  and  constitution.  Various  answers  were 
sSSahed  to  bis  proposal,  all  tending  to  impugn  the 
of  the  institutioii,  ere  it  was  yet  embodied, 
p  ▼«  al  intimating,  with  the  usual  candour  of  dis- 
ita,  that  the  chi^  purpose  of  the  author  was  to 
e  m  himwf  an  office  of  power  and  of  profit*,* 

4  Y 


£or  anoh  is  the  alchemy  aC  iaelion,  whathst  litO' 
rary  or  political,  that  it  can  extract  scandal  avl 
of  circumstances  the  most  innocent  or  laudable. 
Meanwhile  the  lord-treasurer,  acordiag  to  his  wont- 
ed custom,  gave  fair  promisefl^  but  nothing  moras 
and  thus  felTto  the  ground  a  proposal  in  wliich,  ac 
in  man/  other  cases,  an  inadequate  remedy  is  pn^ 
posed  for  an  evil,  which,  if  indeed  it  be  a  real  one,  la 
inherent  in  the  progieasive  state  of  society.  There 
is  every  reason  to  think,  that  Swift  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  his  scheme :  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  small  vocabulary,  entitled,  "  An  Ex- 
planation of  difficult  Engliah  words,"  may  have 
been  compiled^  by  him  on  thia  occaaion.  Tha 
manuscript  is  io^perfeot,  and  of  little  valuer  unless 
in  point  of  curiosity.t  « 

The  Letter  on  the  EngHsh  Language  is  the  onlf 
purely  Uterary  publication  which  swiit  had  leisura 
to  produce  dunng  this  bustling  period ;  for  the  ra- 
pubUcation  of  the  Miscellanies,  which  took  place  in 
1711,  contains  nothing  new.  They  were  pnblisbaA 
for  John  Moiphew,  without  Swifrs  name^  and  ap- 
parently without  his  knowled^.  but  in  a  reapect- 
able  fi>rm,  and  with  a  preface,  mdicating  the  auithoi; 
and  apologizing  for  the  Ubeny  of  givina  these  pieoea 
to  the  world  without  his  consent,  we  have  aeea 
that  Swift  himself  designed  such  a  publication^  but 
he  had  probably  given  up  his  purpose  when  he  found 
himself  engaged  in  writing  pohtical  tractik  which 
would  arrange  but  indifferently  vrith  "  The  Conteata 
in  Athens  and  Rome.''  He  disowns  Morphew'a 
Miscellanies  in  his  Journal,  yet  expresses  his  donbtfl 
that  Toofce,  with  wtiom  he  hid  corresponded  on  th» 
subject  of  such  a  publioation,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  undertaking.  There  may  still  be  some  zooip  t« 
believe,  considering  his  habitual  and  mystenoUA 
circumspection  on  these  occaaiona,  that  the  book 
waa  not  absolutely  a  piracy. 

We  cannot  account  the  history  of  the  peace  oC 
Utrecht,  which  was  undertaken  by  Swift  aeout  thia 
time,  a  purelyliterary  composition.  The  minist^erfW 
who  had  deaigned  to  lay  the  foandaUon  of  1 

g>wer  in  that  treaty,  soon  saw  theraselvea  assi 
om  the  vantage-ground  which  it  afibrded  to 
opposition.  Svnft,  whose  popular  aranmenta  hi 
reconciled  the  people  to  the  proapectofa  peace,  waa 
now  required  to  conciliate  their  eood  opmion.of  itfl 
conditions.  His  work,  afterwards  enlarged  into  n 
hiatory  of  the  four  last  yeara  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 

teproremMt  of  the  Rerarend  Dr.  Jonsthan  SwUl**  late  PmpomA 
to  the  Moit  Hoooumbte  the  Lord  Hifti  Tteuurar,  ffar  oonecdnK* 
impiOfiDC,  and  aMartatoiBf  the  mmh  toogqe ;  Vrfaeram,  beiMS 
abandaaoe  of  other  parUeoIan.  wuTbe  more  cleaiir  abown.  tbaL 
to  erect  an  academy  of  lucfa  men.  who,  (by  beinc  no  Chiiitiaiis  J 
have  untenfly  inevented  their  eeeleeiaatieal  prmnoent ;  or,  (w 
baiDg  bwfloont  aad  acandal-beaiwa^  can  never  expect  the  Bim 
ployment  of  an  envoy  from  thoae  who  prefer  fuch  Mrvioee  at 
bone,  Io  the  doing  then  no  aemoe  .abroad ;  and  that  to  flva 
them  food  penaioaB,  ia  the  trae  and  only  method  towaada  the  «ai 
piopoeed,  in  a  letter  to  a  feotlemaa.  who  nuitook.  the  dootoi^ 
prqiect "  And,  in  the  mieceedinf  Medley,  waa  thii  advertisenoiav 
^*  Whereaa.  afaioe  mykat,  tharo  haa  been  pobUabed  a  vary  <nn* 
nipua  pamphfe.  entitled,  Reaaona  fbr  not  eoneolinr,  *o.,  jma 
waa  adveitiwd  b  my  papif  of  Monday  laat,  aad  waa  intended  ta 


be  puUiahcd  the , . 

t  It  waa  found  aoDoof  Dr.  Lyooa'  niamiaiBripti,  and  ia  now  be* 
fore  the  editor.  It  aeema  to  have  4)oonpted  tome  time  and  attaa* 
tko,  aa  it  ia  alptebetieally  ananteo.  and  additiona  oeoar  flam 
apaoetoBpaoevpoatheUankpaaea.   It  ia,  however*  obviooa,  as 


hi  the  nolea  upon  Milton,  ettiier  Uiat  the  Dean  had  a  maui  obiax 
ion  of  thoae  to  wham  the  vooabularv  waa  addramed,  or  aba  thai 
woida  derived  fiom  the  Latin  hadbeen  invetriaiauMj^tlitf 
neriod.  A  few  aumpkia,  taken  at  randoaa,  wul  maha  twa  9» 
dent 


Ahhr€»1aiUm,  a.ahovtenfaiff. 
JMe</,  tofl(andby,todefbnd.   ,^  , 

AJ^rogate,  to  diaannid.  make  void,  caaeeL 
AecMtiot^,  a  eomiocor  arrivinc  to. 
Aeeumulatej  to  heap  up,  4to. 

B. 
BaeehtuuOB,  ^bunken  feaita  ofFBoehaa. 
Sate/Wt  fWitmjil 

AoOel,  the  balk  that  votea  are  pv«D  br  In 
BatMia,  oidnof  battle,  4kc 

O. 

Cabal,  a  prhrale  ehtb  or  eonpaay. 
Cadmee,  the  tone,  or  accent,  or  aoonA 
OaJoUt  to  flatter,  wheedle,  *c  tte. 

na  vocabolary,  ao  ftr  aa  weeerwd,  only  nadim 
may  eoatsia  flasn  a  thpoaaad  to  fiftata  famdiad  ~ 


ir.i 


inscfiLtArffious'  PAOsfi  worss. 
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wta  aeeordmf^y  ooannenced,  uid,  from  Tariouffi 
pftti&ges  in  hid  Journal,  appears  to  have  occupied 
much  of  his  time  about  this  pehod.  But  Oxford  and 
Botingbroke,  who  now  quarrelled  upon  every  occa- 
sion, could  not  agree  upon  the  light  in  which  parti- 
cttlar  incidents  were  to  be  represented,  and  the  pub- 
lication was  postponed  ag,ain8t  the  opinion  of  the 
anUior,  who  conceived  it  might  have  been  of  con- 
Bfldcrable  service  lo  the  ministerial  cause.* 

If  Swift  was  himself  interrupted  in  the  career  of 
general  literature,  no  part  of  lus  character  is  more 
admirable  than  his  zeal  in  assisting  and  bringing 
forward  all  who  seemed  to  cultivate  its  arts  with 
sacccss.  He  relieved  the  necessitous,  he  supported 
the  dependant,  and  insisted  that  more  distinguished 

fenius  should  receive  from  his  powerful  friends,  that 
indness  and  distinction  to  which  it  is  so  well  enti- 
tKed.  Congreve,  a  Whig  in  ^litics,  and  who  appre- 
hended being  deprived  of  his  office  under  govern- 
ment, was  treated  by  Harley,  at  Swift's  request, 
vHih  such  marked  regard  and  assurance  of  protec- 
tion, as  excited  his  astonishment,  while  it  allayed 
hia  apprehensions.t  "  And  thus,"  says  Swift,  with 
Uieoomplacence  of  conscious  virtue,  ''I  have  made 
a*worthy  man  easy,  and  that's  a  good  day's  worii."t 
He  obtained  also  for  the  amiable  Pamell,  that 
phrnipt  attention  vrhich  is  most  flattering  to  the 
lAodesty  of  merit.  At  court,  he  contrived  that  tho  j 
l#rd-treasurer  should  make  the  first  advances  to  the 
man  of  letters,  and  thus,  as  he  boasts  to  Stella, 
made  the  minister  desire  to  be  acquainted  with 
Pamell,  not  Pamell  with  the  minister.  II  Pope,  who 
was  now  labouring  on  his  Homer,  experienced  that 
#ami  and  efiRsctnal  support  which  is  acknowledged 
in  the  prefii^e  to  the  Iliad ;%  and  the  foundation  was 
hdA  of  the  memorable  Aiendship,  which  lasted  until 
tke  conclusion  of  their  hves.    It  was  by  Shift's 

Stereat  that  Gay  was  made  known  to  Lord  Boling*- 
oke,  and 'obtained  his  patronage.  Arbuthnot» 
iltfaongb  he  ne^^  not  oar  authors  recommends- 
tbn,  having  established  himself  by  his  professional 
^ent,  enjoyed  in  the  most  intimate  degree  the  plea- 
sure ana  advantage  which  were  afforded  by  his 
J[>oiety.  Berkeley,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Bishop 
f  Oloyne,  owed  to  Swift  those  introductions  which 
placed  hiin  in  the  way  of  promotion.  "  This,  I  think/* 
said  Swift  upon  that  occasion,  "  I  am  bound  to,  m 
honour  and  conscience,  to  use  all  my  little  credit 
towards  helping  forward  men  of  worth  in  th6 
'frorld."ir  In  like  manner,  he  recommended  Rowe 
to  a  poat  under  government ;  and  although  Prior, 
tHth  whom  he  lived  in  strict  intimacy,  had  no  occa- 
dbn  for  his  services,  during  the  reijgn  in  which  he 
j^urished  as  a  political  character  of^eminence,  yet, 
m  that  which  followed,  he  received,  during  his  dis- 

'  *  In  bit  leUOT  to  MIm  Venhonuich,  8tb  Julf,  1718.  he  Miyii  "I 
mt&j  ihiok  if  the  thing  ymi  know  of  had  boon  imbMined  Joat  upon 
llie  p«ftce,  the  miniftrr  mifht  have  ovoided  what  has  ainoe  hap- 
pMMd."    Vol  XIX.  p.  334. 

-  t  Jonroa]  to  Stella,  std  June,  ini.  Worka.  vol.  U.  p.  s»l. 
'- 1  Of  lUa,  anions  many  others,  take  tho  fblkiwinf  uiatanoea  ; 
fbttraw,  Feb.  13,  irxsL  "I dined  to-day  with  our  aooicty,  the 
ffreateat  dinner  1  havo  over  seen.  It  \na  at  Jack  Htil'a,  the 
(Mremor  of  Donkiik.  I  gave  an  aocotmt  of  nixXr  fuineaa  I  had 
e»lleeted,  and  am  to  give  them  avray  to  two  authon  to-morrow. 
Aim  lovd-tieasuKff  bfa  nromiied  me  ono  hundred  pouodi  to  reward 
tjm  othenL"— 18th.  "1  was  to  see  a  poor  poet,  one  Mr.  Diaper. 
|b  1(1  naaly  cniret^  very  aick.   I  gave  him  twenty  gwinena  from  Lora 


poor,  and  sickly ;  and  the  other,  that  first  certain  person,  gave  me 
one  nuodred  pounds  to  give  the  other.  The  person  wlio  is  to  have 
it  never  saw  the  giver,  nor  exmots  one  farthing,  nor  has  the  least 
knowkdge  or  imagmatioQ.os  it ;  so  I  believe  it  will  be  a  very 


agreeable  sundM.i  Ibr  I  think  it  a  handsome  pieacnt  enoush. 
paid  the  lOoT  Uns  eveoiagf  and  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  the 


cetver." 

B  Journal  to  Stella,  3Ut  Janu 
t  hat  lord-treasurer  c^ 
whether  that  wfts  Dr. 


re- 


1713-13.    "  I  contrived  it  so 


la,  8iBt  JanuaiT,  I7i3-i3.       i  coninved  it  so 
ame  to  me.  dna  asked,  (I  had  Parpell  by  me.) 
Jr.  Pamell,  and  spoke  to  him  with  great  kind- 
ness."   3ynA\»  Works,  vol.  IlL  p.  106.    Dr.  Delany  htm  given  the 


aneo40ia  too  higfaa  oolouripg,  and  certainly  tmvriBd  die  grace  of 
the  compliment,  bv  suppotingthai  Swift  made  lyrrd  Oxford,  "  in 
the  height  of  his  dory,  walk  with  his  treasurer's  staff  ftom  room 
to  room  through  his  own  levpe.  inquiring  which  was  Dr.  Pamell." 

wnKUUm*  on    '  ""  — 

real  case  aim'. 

and  ostentatious. 

roanillr'tStiiA|iril,miL   Bwift'a  Woifta,  fuL  tH.  p.  Ma 


m^m^  ^^  VT  as  nj  w  Wi    lUUUai 

a  OrraYffianarktt  pTss.  The  altenikxi  was  in 
iple  and  delicate ;  in  the  otherltwouh}  have  been 


tresses,  the  moat  effeehtal  irappoh  from  dwiflt's  et 
pcrienced  friendship.  With  such  literary  friends  and 
associates.  Swift  might  well  despise  the  abuse  of 
Dennis.  Oldmixon,  and  Smedley,  endure  the  enmity 
of  Steele,  and  even  the  estrangement  of  Addison.** 
His  attention  was  kindly  and  willingly  extended,, 
even  where  literary  merit  was  less  remarkable.  Dr. 
King,  notwithstanding  his  having  been  Swift's  per- 
sonal antagonist, ft  was  made  Guzetioer  through 
his  influence.  Draper  and  others  were  relieved  ui- 
dcr  the  pressure  of  poverty ;  and  Harrison  was  plac^ 
in  a  situation  to  have  advanced  his  fortime,  had  life 
been  spared  to  him.  The  early  death  of  this  young, 
man,  who  had  been  recommended  to  Swift  by  Addi* 
son,  was  bewailed  by  his  patron  in  terms  which, 
from  their  plftn  and  affecting  simplicit> ,  show  how 
deeply  he  was  interested  in  those  whom  he  honoured 
by  nis  protection.tt 

The  benefit  of  Swift's  protection  was  not  limited 
to  literary  characters.  All  his  friends,  and  even  t^e 
friends  of  those  friends,  who  had  occasion  for  his 
good  offices,  Bernase,  Beaumont,  and  many  others, 
had  the  benefit  of  nis  intercession.  He  made  the 
fortune  of  Barber,  the  printer,  who  became  after- 
wards lord-mayor  of  London,  and  a  man  of  great 
wealth.  He  recommended  Dr.  Preind  to  be  physi- 
cian-general in  the  army  in  Spain.  In  short,  he 
laid  the  basis  of  that  Hst  of  upwards  of  forty jpcrsons, 
including  many  of  the  highest  respectability,  both 
in  point  of  fortune  tmd  talents,  whom  he  hadTa  right 
afterwards  to  consider  as  his  debtors,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  conduct  towards  him,  to  distinguish  into 
the  classes  of  grateful,  ungratefViI,  and  dubious.  In  . 
short  as  he  expresses  it  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  he* 
found  himself  able  to  forward  the  interest  of  eyery 
one,  excepting  only  his  own. 

While,  ind^,  Swift  enjo/^  so  ample  a  powei^ 
over  the  fortune  of  others,  his  own,  to  the  snrprist 
of  the  public,  and  no  doubt  to  his  internal  dis^ 
pointment,  remained  entirely  stationary.    The  mm* 
isters.  who  admitted  him  to  their  inmost  confidence^ 
and  snared  with  him  at  once  their  hours  of  businMsr 
and  of  relaxation,  appeared  to  have  fbrgotten.  while 
disposing  of  numerous  church  preferments,  that  the 
chief  pillar  of  their  cause,  so  far  as  it  depended  ui>oa. 
infhience  over  the  public  mind,  was  only  an  Irish 
vicar,  with  the  aid  or  a  veir  poor  prebendary.  Swift^ 
who  disdained  to  solicit  the  advancement  which  he 
considered  as  his  due,  seems  U)  have  imputed  for  &. 
time  the  delay  of  its  arrival  tb  the  habits  of  pro- 
crastination peculiar  to  Harley,  and  to  the  imwil- 
lingness  of  the  ministry  to  raise  him  to  such  a  dijg- 
nined  situation  in  tho  church,  as  might  limit  in  its 
consequence  his  opportunities  of  afToroing  them  as- 
sistance in  their  pontics.    But  when  in  their  intima- 
cy they  called  him  Jonathan,  and  he  retorted  that 
he  supposed  they  would  leave  him  Jonathan  as  they 

**  The  oddnesa  between  those  great  cbaraMers,  seems  to  have 
eommcneed  on  Steele's  account  99d  Octobf  r.  1710,  8wift  Aon 
pressed  Us  wishes  to  Addiion  to  mediate  with  the  mioirfan  b» 
Steele's  ikvour.  but  hispffer  \i  as  dn'I^  received.  8«a  Wockv  ^^ 
IT.  p.  57.  On  the  14th  uccemU'r.  (Ibid.  p.  112.)  the  breach  seemc 
to  have  grown  wider,  fbr  S^vifl  observes,  **  Mr.  Addnon  and  Virm 
different  as  black  aiid  white,  and  I  believe  our  fWeoddupwiO  t» 
off  by  this  damned  business  of  party.  He  cannot  bear  aettog  9a»* 
fall  iu  so  with  the  ministrv  ;  but  I  love  him  still  as  much  as  erec* 
thoagh  we  seldom  meet.'*  And  again  on  tho  following  day,  (pu 
114.)  he  blames  Addison  as  having  tieen  the  means  of  ptevantiiiir 
Stedo's  aocommodation  with  the  ministry.  And  shortly  aHer  th* 
estranfomoot,  for  it  cannot  bo  termed  a  quarrel,  reached  its>ygtv 
est  pouiti  "  I  called  at  tho  coffoe-houie,  where  I  had  not  been  m, 
a  week,  artel  talked  coldly  awhile  with  Mr.  Addumn  ;  all  our 
fttcndahip  and  deamesa  are  off;  we  are  eivU  aoqaaintaaeef  talk 
words  of  course,  of  when  we  shall  meet,  and  that's  M.  la  it  nok 
odd  7  butl  think  he  has  used  me  ill,  and  I  have  used  him  loo  well* 
at  least  his  frieiMl  Steele."  Addisun  and  Swift,  however,  con- 
tinued to  meet  occaskNiallv.  notwithrtanding  their  difler^ce,  and. 
a  foundatipn  was  kickfly  left  for  the  reoonciUatioB  which  after* 
wards  took  place  between  them. 

tt  See  p.  16,  aT>d  Swift's  Works,  voL  X.  p.  28. 

i:  "  14th.  I  took  Pamdl  thii  morning,  and  we  walked  to  «c^ 
poor  Haniaon.  1  had  the  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket.  /  VoJtt* 
PanuU  I  ioa$  afraid,  to  knock  at  the  door;  myfrnknimttgotpm 
tne.  I  did  knock,  and  his  man  in  tears  toJd  me  hn  mater  !W^ 
dead  an  boor  before.  Think  what  grief  dns  is  to  ipe  I  I  coQ 
not  dine  with  kxd-treasawr,  nor  anywhere  ^Ise,  but  got  a  btt  _ 
Rxat  towaids  the  evening.  No  Ioh  eiar  gnavcd  me  M>  ntek  x 
poor  creature  i  Pray  God  Almi^y  blesa  you.  Adieu,  f  aond 
nia  away  to-night,  ana  I  am  four  it  nust  fo  whOe  I  wautki^m^ 


vT>.  ?T 


LIFE  OP  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 


.  tnni  turn,  the  espteisiag  indirectly  untied  expec- 
MliaD  u  woU  u  lepioich)  noi  did  all  tJie  kind- 
ness lod  coioplBcence  or  (be  lard-treasurvr  prureni 
Swift  from  Giprsaaias  peevishness  on  the  detiy 
Tfliich  occuiti-d  in  muizig  some  honourable  provi- 
rion  Ibr  his  future  life.*  Bui  there  was  a  lion  in 
the  path,  and  the  miiuslcra  were  deficiL-nl  in  iho 

,  power  oecessary  to  do  in  Swifi'a.  bivour  what  wc 
most  suppose  Ihcf  hnd  eincerdy  al  bpail.  The 
TClll  abelBdu  wai  ihcprcjuifice  enterlained  by  Quean 
Anne  aKainel  Lbe  waimeil  lilccacy  suppord'-  ~'  *"" 


,  -^ -■  of  her 

All  pdncea  aru  nuctsaardy  educi- 
'     aod  foTluahlieB,        '     ' 


ifaaker  minda  seldom  can  kiIi  beyond  theii  mauio 
cmle.  Qucea  Anne  was  of  the  latte^descriptioa, 
and  woa  aence  led  to  conaidcrabfeachof  dt^cucuin, 
or,  a  d^anure  from  pioli:saioaal  eliacacter  aoJ 
etiquette,  as  equivBltiiit  to  a  tidiioiis  oQunce  auainBl 

EU.  Swifl  was  now  to  uiperifnce  ilie  iruih  of 
burr's  prophecy,  ruaile'  whdti  tlio  aulhor  of  the 
of  a  Tub  wsfl,  yot  unknown.  "  U«  haiU  rsa- 
Bon  Co  conceal  himsulf  bccauee  of  lbe  profane 
Bttokes  in  tlul  piece,  wbich  would  do  hit  tepulalioii 
and  lateitsl  in  the  world  more  harm  than  bis  wit 
eaa  do  him  aood."t  WbJe  ihe  aulhor  was  Btnu. 
nllf  acconntad  a  Whig,  Shnipo,  Arcliliisliop  of 
Ton,  wbo  was  in  many  respocls  Uuern  Aaii«'» 
■tnrituat  counsellor,  conL'eived  be  was  at  unca  dis. 
^argiiqilLa  constiencs  aiidseivlnKtbaliiijhchnrcb 
piny,  l>)'j)ain.ling  ibo  Tale  of  a  Tu'- ■  '■-  '- 


mere  teal  for  cWrieal  deconini.  Qnea*  Anno,  Jeal. 
oiis  of  again  bnuiH  aubjecled  to  lbs  domination  of  • 

aiDg\a  favounie,  which  bad  been  to  aererelr  exa- 
citicd  by  ilie  Ouchcse  of  Marlbarouf[h.  now  divided 
bt-rcoutiJiuce  betwixt  Mn.  Masham,  lbe  patroneaa 
of  the  'I'lirtie,  snd  the  Diichrasof  Sotnerset,  wbo 

the  peliy  c'j-ufi  of  a  woak  miniL  atnu!ed  heraelr  t^ 
bsiiiuiuni^  llie  alienglh  of  ihe  conliadins  paitiM .. 
aaoinsi  each  oilier,  in  aider  that  both  misnt  be  aan- 
aible  of  ibuir  depeudi  nee  on  lur  pcrBonnl  tarotir. 
Swift,  alilioutih  perlKlly  aware  that  such  wai  (ha 
queen  s  line  of  policy,  and  that  ihe  nide  shocks, 
which  the  ministers  received  in  the  Houloof  Lord^ 
aroar  euunily  from  the  iiiBui;aRC  ot  the  Dnchesa  oi 
Somoiael,  was  rash  enouuli  lo  suppose  that  lbs 
evil  could  bo  rcmeilieil,  by  holciing  up  the  fiivourile^ 
whose  secret  inttnenev  was  so  po\ferful,  aa  an  ob- 
ject of  aaiirical  contempl.  With  ibis  view,  and 
-■--■■        -  ■    bliadbflBa 

irtridae,  and  . 

I ."  Windaor 


„ a  riJicubj 

„ acini,  and  lbe  writer  as  litila 

belter  thin  an  infidel,  who  at  once  bad  disijiaccd 
Ul  sacred  order  by  proQiKals  levity,  and  asppoil  liie 
fitundatioaa  of  revealed  rJigion;  a  scoffer,  msbori, 
and  a  deist,  iltugether  iinilcsciving  of  chuccb  fi<0 
Krment.  HiIb  was  a  mode  of  reasaniiie,  whwdiT' 
besides  that  the  Grat  pari  of  the  chari^a  wai  nol 
actually  void  bf  Inith,  was  ptbeiwise  eiaclly  sdapl- 
d  lo  the  capacity  and  temper  of  a  princess,  w)io 


«Be««f  - ™ . 

iner.  thai  he  hsd'  appeared  before  her  in  ft  lie- wig 
inswad  of  a  full  bottom.  The  prejudice  which 
Sbsrpe'a  reptesenlatlon  excited,  appears  to  have 
bssn  deeply  imprinted  tipon  ibe  queen's  mind  from 
iha  beidruuni!  of  Harley's  adminiBtralion.  Tor 
althou^  ths  lofd-trsasarer  proposed  aa  a  naCaral 
consequence  of  Swift's  high  firvour  with  the  minis- 
tmlkBl  hs  almiiid  ha  praaented  (o  the  qoeen,  yet 
the  iniwwliiwiainraB  dMsredj  and  at  length  laid 
■sida,  without  any  rsason  bemg  assiqisH.t  a  cir- 
eamslance  whkli  plainly  implied,  thai  tha  queen 
dsdjjud  so  far  (o  grace  the  aathor  of  the  Tals  of  a 
Tab.  Bat  if  the  leasoniBg  or  imporlunily  of  the 
minisKirs  conld  htm  ovaconie  the  aaraplea  of  the 
iniecii  in  this  paniculate  Swift's  impmdent  teal  in 
thor  behatf;  had  roused  atfainst  him  a  more  formi- 
dabte  enemy  iban  lbs  Arcbbiahap  of  Tork,  and 
paasiona  much  cootc  iiritable  and  vindiolive  than 
■noo  bis  btPH  of  pret«miwtl  U 

« it  wOl  tura  lo  i>va«  asooyiil- 
(liiiik  t>Mr  us  noni»»«t  lb 
liHMuin^  1  woust  Daia  M. 
[td  mcA**  See  hit  Wwp,  voL 
Hw  ttitnlt  in  vwr  Uail,  and  t 
LpunluiiiidliiaaL"  *^  "  ■" 


ro«n  impaljfat,  had  aifpwMM 


!  of  Die 


of  Moibii  B  predicl 

Prophecy.''  In  ibai  satire  tne  oucneaa  is  rioicuiaa 
for  lbe  rulneas  of  her  liair,  atid  upbraided  ashavinit 
been  piivy  to  (ha  inurdiT  uf  her  hrsl  husband,  h 
may  be  doubled  which  ioiputniion  abe  aecoanted 
the  most  cruel  losuil,  especially  ainoe  the  first  charoa 
was  uuilsn labia,  and  llie  second  only  arose  iram  lEe 
malice  of  lbe  poec  The  |irop(ieey  waa  printed  and 
sboui  lo  bepublisbcd,  but  JWrB.iiaaban- ' — 


about  lo  be  pubUsbcd,  but  iltrs.Maabani,nureakTa 
ilian,  tbu  miiiistara  lu  ihe  dangm  of  oSending  the 
queen,  prevented  ihis  aanamnmalian  of.Swiftfa 
The .  iiPprBa*iaa .  was  neTsrthalesa 
ulubofHrolliani  sndsaeaob.of  Iha 
.  .  >rB  took  twelve  copies^  ■(  was.  to  uaa< 
a  legal  phrase,  so  complele  an  utlasance,  aa  alla- 
guther  lo  dsfoattikepurpiMeaf  Mrs.  Ifsshun'SM)!- 
noQ.f  HavuiK  tbuB  given  a  manal  offaaea  la  a 
hvouiite,  of  wham  he  has  hitasaU  tecordad,  that 
she  had  mora  peisaiial  c^t  ihan  all  ika  qiseen'a 
servants  put  WEstber  i  Swifi  wu  noi  long  of  fsalinn 
iha  sfiaciB  ot  ner  isaenunent..-  Ha  reoiainsd  st*- 
tionory,  like  a  ohainpioB  in  a  tal«  of  knigbt-anant- 
ry.-wlien,  havioa  ■urmounted  aU  appaient  iliffieul- 
ties,  an  iiLvisible  but  irreaauble  force  ptcvaats  hits 
from  (he  full  acoomphshaiMil  of  lbs  advEotara. 
TbopromiaeBoflbe  ministers  woe  in  the  msanwkils 
reiiaraied,  and  doubtless  wilb  ibS' sineaie  pnrpaas  . 
of  ibeir  fuliUinsnt.  As  opportuaUT  ,«ccarTed  -of 
making  ihcm  good,  by  appointing  Swift  lo  the  ssa 
of  Hereford,  which  bscsns  vacant  bv  Ihe  death  (tf  - 
Dr.  Hmnpbry  HninphreyB,  on  theMm  Kovenibw, 
1712.  Tbere  seems  tittle  doubt  that  ipcloid-traa- . 
surer  recommended  his  friend  to  ihe  vaoani  milMi . 
and  a  letta  from  Lord  fioliDgbiok&  dated  durii^ 
the  vacancy  of  the  bishopric,  cerlaJnIjr  relates  10  ft*  " 
some  proDosal.  It  is  warm,  cordial^  and  MoiicBr' 
in  ibo  tiighest  degree.^  But  tha  prejudice  exaitsd 
■  AiMpf  Ok  bMb  In  Snlfl'i  libnrT.  vllli  Biitei  iaUiova 
nmM-wnlint  omn  a  roT>T  of  NonneaiDiu^B  tna  Pnplwdst, 
onnincDtnl Dr Ther>pK  OaTciKlr««, London, im  HepnilwblT 
eoMDhpdiach  worb  lo  click  lbe  nmllna)  hhI  cmblniiillal  . 

m^litUr ;  1  doft'i  kmnr 
viPciisHfttobsicdn^, 
no ollkthu et  MvUo, 


I omntn HvHbd to bav* banib* i^i^X flaw  fct awtt 


msCEI^LANEOUS  FB08S  WQRK3. 


I99cr-ni*. 


try  the  representauont  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
po#6ifttliir  tepportMi  by  the  entreaties  and  tears  of 
the  Dv^ees  of  SomerceC,  prevailed  against  the 
vnited  influenoe  of  ministers,  who  seldom  united  in 
any  thing,  and  the  name  of  Swift  was  added  to  the 
fist  of  der^fymen  recommended  to  Queen  Anne  for 
vromption  m  Uie  church,  against  whom  she  stated 
ner  objection,  that  they  were  too  violent  in  party. 

At  length  be  began  to  ieel  that  his  situation  was 
awkwara,  and  became  desirous  either  of  receive 
mg  some  preferment  suited  to  the  figure  which  he 
had  made  in  public  life^  or  of  taking  permission  to 
retire  to  Ireland,  at  the  risk  of  sacrinemg  all  future 
IkQipe  of  preferment,  and  encountering  what  he 
eoially  dreaded,  the  condolence  of  those  who  might 
aflsci  to  pity  him.*  After  sundry  insinuations  that 
the  lord-treasurer  showed  more  personal  kindness 
than  attention  to  his  interest,  he  at  length  expressed 
himself  positively  determined  to  rehnquish  labour- 
mg  in  the  service  of  the  ministera.  "  I  will  con** 
tract,"  he  says,  "  no  more  enemies^  at  least  I  will 
not  embitter  worse  than  I  have  already,  till  I  have 
got  under  shdter,  and  the  ministere  know  my  reso 


by  procuring  his  appoinftnent  to  a  wealthy  deaiimr* 
A  fast  effort  was  made  by  the  Joint  faiterest  of,m- 
ford  and  Lady  Hasham,  to  exchange  St.  Patritt'i 
for  a  prebendary  ot  Windsor.  Bn t  the  remonstranceg 
of  the  prime  minii^er,  and  the  entreaties,  even  the 
tean  or  the  favounte,  were  unavailing ;  and  Swift, 
galled  by  the  difficulty  which  attended  his  promo* 
uon,  could  only  console  his  pride  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  a  bishop  had  been  created  against  great 
opposition,  and  without  any  interest  of  his  own,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  his  gaining  the  best  deanerir 
in  Ireland.  It  is  remarkable,  thai,  neither  during 
the  agitating  period  when  this  business  was  in  de- 
pendance,  nor  at  any  other  time,  did  Swift  suffer 
himself  to  glance  a  sarcasm  at  Queen  Anne,  or  at 
her  memory.1^  And  this  is  Ae  more  striking,  as  he 
seems  to  have  lost  patience  with  his  ftiend  iQtfortL 
even  while  he  was  sensible  he  laboured  all  he  could 
to  overcome  the  preradices  against  his  character  in 
the  royal  breast  Tliis  respectful  moderation  is  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  offence  which  he  sXterwardA 
expressed  against  Q;ueen  Caroline  for  much  slighter 
neglect.    But  in  the  former  case,  dueen  Anne*g 


liitiott.'H    At  this  mne  three  Irish  deaneries,  a  can-    favour  for  the  church,  and  for  the  ministere  with 

A  WW*       1  1ft  %  as**  v^  a.  ^%       *  .Ma    a*i*a**  ^      s_ 


onnr  of  Windsor,  and  other  church-Uvings  m  Eng- 
laM,  chaaoed  to  be  vacant  On  being  informed 
Ihat  the  warrant  for  the  deaneries  was  filled  up 
without  mention  of  his  name,  Swift  immediately 
annqpnoed  his  positive  purpose  of  retinng,  desiring 
Hit  Lewis  to  inform  the  lord-treasurer  that  he  took 
nothing  iU  of  him,  but  his  failure  to  inform  him,  as 
he  had  promised  to  do,  if  he  found  the  queen  would 
do  nothing  for  him  i  a  remarkable  passage,  which 
•bpws  that  Swift  was  now  folly  sensible  of  the 
dtal  influence  which  obscured  his  prospects  of  pro- 
Biotion.  Tfans  pressed,  Oxford,  with  the  eoncur- 
renoe  of  the  Dake  of  Ormond*  then  lord-lieutenant, 
prsf  sed  that  Dr.  Sterne  should  be  removed  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Dromore.  in  ordar  to  vacate  for  Swift 
that  Deanery  of  St  Patrick's,  the  name  of  which 
has  siace  become  a  classical  sound,  because  con- 
neated  with  his  memory.  Sleme  had  no  apparent 
interest  of  his  own,  and  was  rether  obnoxious  to 
th«  Dttka  of  Ormond.  The  circumstance,  therefore, 
of  his  being  promoted  to  the  higher  dignity,  while 
Swift^  with  all  his  inflnenee,  only  gained  that  from 
whieh  Steiae  was  removed,  indicates  a  capitulation 
heliiieen  ihequeonand  her  ministers,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter, finding  inar  influence  too  low  to  obtain  a  mitre 
for  their  candidate,  were  contented  to  compound 

ttep«toJI,be<aiMcthBTmaaiwreoiBBt|)iidii»ithcl»  dM«  of 

•fSovv  MMr.Mdkeouae  it  h  twiM  uMBttaied  fagr  SwilL  iD 

■  joomui  atoat  vm  MMne  eeriod.  Tth  Jtouanr  I7i8-ia  "  Tl» 

>  efOnqry  ^SfB^sqt  to  Bitliop  of  RwtfM,  to 

"  Ottr  Bn^Mi  bEiluipnc  m 


whom  Swift  lived  in  such  intimacy,  seems  to  hava 
subdued  his  resentinent  for  her  personal  dislike.0 

The  warrant  for  the  Deanezy  of  St.  Patrick's  wa« 
signed  23d  February,  and  Swtft  set  out  for  Ireland 
early  in  June  1713,  to  take  possession  of  a  preHer- 
ment,  which  he  always  professed  to  consider  as  at 
best  an  honourable  exue.  It  must  have  been  indeed 
unexpected,  that  his  unexampled  court  favour  should 
all  terminate  is  his  obtaining  a  deanery  in  a  kingdota 
remote  ftom  those  statesmen  who  equally  needed 
his  assistance,  and  delighted  in  bis  society.  Nor 
dm  we  doubt  that  he  wae  disappqinted,  as  well  as 
surprised,  since  at  one  time  he  held  his  services  too 
essential  to  the  administration,  to  allow  them  evon 
to  create  him  a  bishop  in  Ireland.! 

To  the  veiT  last,  he  confesses  he  thought  tha 
ministry  would  not  have  parted  with  him,  ana  could 
onlv  conclude,  that  they  had  not  the  option  of 
making  a  suitable  provision  for  him  in  EngiandlT 

:  TlM  fiilowioc  Bne  eanhanUj  be  ecnai^rid  as  aa  axosptka  ^• 
Byaaicddl 


A  crexr  prelate,  and  a  foiftUprydt." 


_  and  mm,*  Mb  Jaanaiy. 

dMoMd  of."   Vol.  DL  p^  8»,  iMi   Upbii  the  whaUri 

jfo^  thai attbA tune oecmred tho^iaoMenti  wimttoiMd 

.  Sheridan.    "The  uiniBtcit,  be  ttatea,  had  reoammended 

to  Ae  qoeen,  to  fill «  vacant  biaboprie.   But  the  Docbcfls 

» who  aptwtahiBri  ao  iinplacaua  haiaed  ftgaimt  him. 

to  OKive^heaTeQ  and  eaith  to  protent  hia  pnmotaoa 

She  lint  prevailed  on  the  ibcbbiahop  otYiA  to 

.......  .  Dae  nmariubw  expreaaion  to  the  queen  vm», '  That 

wajiMtj  abould  be  iiuc  that  the  man  whom  she  waa  sojac  to 

re  a  mrdp  waa  a  Chnatlan.'    But  as  be  could  give  no  better 

Ibi  thja  toraiiae,  than  that  Swift  waa  auppoMd  to  be  the 

or  the  Ttk  of  a  Tub.  the  bidaop  was  oonaiderad  aa 


■I  fiar  eToa,  that  she  would  not  give  the  buhoprioto  Switt  i  at  the 
aaaie  time  nreaentinc.to  her  that  excossiveiy  bitter  oppy  of 
vefm,  wmen  Si^  had  wrtUen  a«aiBst  her.  called,  '  The  Wind- 
anc  nopfaeer.'  T%b  qtte«ii,  upon  roadins  them.vras  stung  with 
leientment  at  Ae  very  severe  treatment  which  be  bad  given  to  a 
mo,  who  Was  known  to  stand biriily  m  her  Ikvour.  and  as  anaik 
of  Mr  displeasure,  passed  Swift  by,  and  bestowed  the  biMiopQc 
on  another.'*  The  see  of  Hcfefonl  was  given  to  PUip  Bisae, 
Innslated  ftom  that  of  St  David's  ^^ 

^'4th  Usrcfa,  17)3-18. 
saswbanr 
abandance 

to  mt,  Uiat ^_ 

bear  that'*  Swift's  Works,  vol.  nt.  p.  U6^ 
^ t  Mth Pec.  17U.  " I  dined  with  lordtreasuxet.  who  cUd  me 
tbtJiniDt  absent  thrse  days.  Mighty  Und  with  a  p- :  less  of 
■ad  mora  ofinterMt"  *  Swift's  Works,  v^.  DL  p.  fs. 
128-13.  ^  He  chides  me  if  I  stay  away  but  two  <kys 
Wbatwinthbeeaetof  Nothbg.   Hygmodmother 


In  the  same  piaee  ha  aMattan*  in  ^wr  wHm« 
frifoss  of  AnUiBhop  ahaipe  aad  the  Diiflhaas  of 

"  Y(Kk  is  flom  Laaibath  aent  toteH  fhe«Men, 
Adapteaaus  treatiafr  wrilapunattba  apMeai 
Wfalob  by  ttM  style,  the  matter,  and  tte  drift. 
'TIS  thooriit  could  be  the  wod(  ofnooe  but  Swift. 
Poor  YorFi  the  haimlesa  teoTarothcnr'  hate ; 
He  anea  IfaciMidon*  and  rcpenis  too  late^ 

Mow  angry  Somemet  W  vangeMbe. 
On  Swift's  reproaches  fix  her  mt&dv'd 
Ftem  her  red  locks  her  mouth  widi  vj 
And  tfaenoe  info  the-roynl  ear  oistflb. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  two  passages  of  bis  Joumal  to  Stella 
Swift  intimates  Uat  the  Arebbubop  of  York  had  evrassSa 
strooff  wiab  to  bo  reoonefliBd  to  him  ;  wt  it  does  not 
they  ever  met    Dplaney,  after  expressing- 


speuM; 
ouflh. 


sboirid  ever  have  bett'rqpresented  as  an 

D  knowfedge,"ll 


meotlsiau 


*'  More  of  four  VMm, 

Aad  MSI  of  yoai  di3if.'wvA  ql 


p.m. 


it  consisted  with  his  own  Itnowfedge,^'  ft  wfll  be  tafiib  sadn«>- 
tion  to  the  reader,  as  I  doubt  not  it  wag  to  Swift,  (Imgh  no  «o* 
paration  oC  the  iiUvry,)  to  know  diat  the  arcbfaUbbp  Ifvvd  to 
repent  of  this  inmrv  done  lo  Swift,  exprened  great  sertow  mr  It. 
and  desired  his  iorgiveneBs. "— O^Kfi^tons  ufon  Lori  Qrrmr** 
Remmrfet,  f^c  pi  S71. 

B  BoHngbrpkealwavtafiTDied,  that  the  queen  had  Manlkvoq 
able  fmnression  of  Swift,  and  that  hehadbeen  assurod  by  heiad 
that  neither  the  Archbishop  of  York,  nor  anr  one  else,  bad  piai 
diced  her  agafavt  hhn.    He  rspiesented  die  whole  as  an  n 
tioB  of  Loitl  Oxfiffd,  to  keep  Swift  to  his  deanery  fn  Ireland. 
KiM  shrewdlT^Qbaerves,  '^If  Loni  BoKogbpoke  M  bated 
Earl  of  Oxlbfdress,  I  should  have  been 
him."— giw^'s  dneciote»,jK  6L    Ind 
canbeaasigned,  why  Oxfordsbould  have  fan; 
of  his  roost  zemous  fHend  and  amive  pertizan.    Boli 
meant  it  to  be  inferred,  perban.  that  Swift  wes  likdy  to  tako hte 
side  and  deaert  Oxfbtd.  when  tt^y  came  to  an  open  nmtora   BiA 
Swift'a  subsequent  behavioor  aff^ds  no  room  lor  moi  a  MftffT 

i  Joomal.^y  9,  ITii  '•  We  bear  your  Bishop  l&faaaa  la 
dead :  bat  irabody  bete  will  do  anything  Ibr  roe  ta  Irel8nd.SD  thagr 
mar  die  as  fkst  or  alow  as  diey  please.^  Swift's  "Vorki,  voTtt. 
p.  S78.  Hiekmaii.Biahmori)eny,  wasBuocoededbyDr.Inita* 
tonge,  translated  fromtfae  see  of  Osaqry. 

j1  JOT«t 


tobeilsT^ 
>te 


If  Journal,  18th  April  1718.    *'  Neither  can  I 
my  days  In  linlsnd ;  and  I  eoolbss  t  tboitgbt  t 


Inatletmego;  HUptrhaptOi^emHotMpU. 
vol  Id.  pi  lis. 


»irfl*% 


8taor.1V.) 


LIFE  OP  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 


SECTION  IV. 


of  Ha  DMOBry-Hi  reodled  lo  finiiaiid  to 

■ad  8t  Jdmr^bttnmm  ia^vour  with  Ox* 

B  Politmi  CcmtnTOsy- WiilM  tW  i^Uie 

A  rawanl  oohm  fat  the  diMovery  of  thm 

lae- Swift  reticw 


oftlie  Mniisl«n  inereaae- 
-to  ii6  OiMiilx9~Wiit«  TioNMfata  on  tin  PraMot  SUIe  of 
A#iii-WiitM  to  Umi  OiAidaa  Us  beiofr  Oupboed-Aad 


mUkm  So  Ifelud  on  the  Oucm's  OMtk-Hk  reMptiofr-Hii 
Bodetr-ThB  inleraat  m  dbpbyed  is  tb«  miiftituxMs  of  faia 


Tus  Uonphfln  of  Swift  have  difoed  in  their 
mccoont  of  Swift's  leoeptbn  as  Deea  of  St,  Pat- 
.toIl'sl  Aooofding  to  Lead  Orreiy,  it  wae  aoiaToiir> 
able  ia  the  extreme.  He  wae  shunned  by  the  better 
^alaea,  hiaeed.  hooted,  and  even  pelted  by  the  rahble. 
zThiM  IB  oootradicted  by  Oelany  and  Sheiidan,  who 
.AEKne  on  the  imiunobabUity  of  nis  espenencinf  such 
aBionta,  when  the  higb-ohuroh  mtefeet,  which  he 
Kad  ao  ardently  eerveo,  was  etttl  in  its  ceoilh.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  doabt  that  Lord  Orrery's  acoount 
k  sreatly  exaAserated,  or  rather  that  his  loidship 
aaa  oontounded  tho  circumstanees  whidi  attended 
fiwi^a  first  reception,  with  thoie  of  hie  final  retire- 
jneat  to  bis  deanery  after  the  death  of  the  qtieen. 
xeU  even  on  his  first  arrival,  his  reccjptioB  waa  Ikr 
pQvi  cordial.  Many,  even  among  his  own  order, 
pebdd  with  envy  the  Vicar  of  Laraoor  elevated  by 
Xi^/Bxe  force  of  talenta  to  a.degree  of  power  and  oon- 
ftmi^ace  seldom  attained  by  the  highest  dignitaHes 
of  the  phurch  ^  and  they  scarae  forgave  him  fM  his 
ipicdess,  even  m  the  very  negotiation  of  which  they 
ieaoe^  the  benefit  "I  remit  them,"  saya  Swifti 
witt{  indignant  contempt,  **  their  first  fruUs  of  in- 
■raotnde,  as  freely  as  I  got  the  others  remitted  to 
tboxDr"*  He  had  alsoi  more  legitimate  enemies. 
Q?he  violent  Whigs  deteeted  him  as  an  apostate  ftrom 
Bveir  party;  the  oiBeenters  r^arded  his  nigh-ciiiu«h 
l^nripleB  with  dread  and  averaon;  and  Doth  bad 
at  that  time  considerable  influenoe  in  the  city  of 

^nie  temper  and  manners  of  Swift  w^re  ill;<ittali- 
fled  to  allair  these' prejudices.  In  asaamuig  his  new 
p^Wi^M*^  with  perhaps  too  moch  an  air  of  authority, 
he  soon  provoked  opposition  from  the  Archbiabop 
of  1>iiMin,  and  from  nis  own  chaoter ;  and  he  was 
lb  wafted  and  diaappointed  both  in  nis  arrangements 
w^di  Jiia  predecessor,  and  in  the  personal  promotiona 
he  wished  to  carry  through  for  his  frieiMls. 
he  bad  returned  to  Ireland  adiaeatisfied»  if 

wwka,  vdL  n.  p.  aso. 


t  .ilwAiiaTiai  cimr  of  Tctaei  pe«w  Ib  the  WoricB  of  JoailitQ 
fltaiedlMr,  and  «K  Mid  to  have  bMn  fiad^OD^  the  <io«  of  SL 
rataen  Cathnkal  oo  Ifaa  dajr  of  SwOP*  inatahnent  .*— 

'  T^dsjr.  tfail  temploaati  a  I>oaii, 
Orpara  and  aoia  Q 


Eand  ama  opcommon ; 
bdSood  and  MuaoMn. 


1b  cSSon  tfue,  ifhat  OiSrdpleaaadl 
Haa-Con,  or  Jack,  or  Ifaotar. 

nrit  Jdaaa  he  got  by  wH  and  ihynw, 

And  many  wBva  moat  odd  • 
inUfflt  a  bStep  bo  in  Ifana, 

ttdbabattaveinOod. 

Wot  Hish-Chuidi  omd  and  punier 

He  fwean  he  na|a  moat  hearty } 
But  would  piay  Dace  afaio. 


A  Dean  of  aoy  party. 


to  bo 


Tom  leaaona*  Daao.aB  in  one  day  i 
Taith  I  it  kfaaid.  thai**  certain } 

T  were  better  hear  thy  own  Peter  aay, 
O— d  d-h,  thee,  Jadt  aod  Martin. 

Baad  i  to  be  plasucd  with  Bible,  attll, 
Aiid  prayer-book  belure  tliee : 

Badat  thou  not  wit,  to  think,  at  will. 
Ob  iOBW  dirertlng  alory? 


Look  dowm,  St.  Patrick,  look,  we  pray, 
Od  thine  own  choroh  and  ateenle  ; 

Coovert  t&y  Dean  oo  thiA  mat  day, 
Or  dae,  God  help  the  people  I 

Aad  new,  whene'er  his  Deanafaip  dies, 

Opon  Ilia  tomb  be  'fraven  ; 
4  llMfl  of  Ood  here  buried  lies, 

Who  never  thought  of  Hearen." 


not  a  disappointed  man,  neither  hoping  to  ^b*  «or 
receive  plesiause,  and  suon  unhappy  ezpeefations  ata 
usnally  the  means  of  realismg  themselves.  His 
intimaie  fiaeadahip  with  Vanessa  already  embittered 
tho  pleasure  of  rejoining  Stella ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore no  wonder,  that,  after  harrying  from  Dublin  lo 
his  retirement  at  Laraoor,  he  should  write  to  the 
former  in  the  foUowing  strain  of  despondency. 

"  I  staid  but  a  rormight  in  Dublin,  very  sick,  and 
returned  not  one  visit  of  a  bandred  that  were  made 
me;  but  all  to  the  Dean,  and  none  to  the  Doctor. 
I  am  riding  here  for  li&i  and  I  think  I  am  some- 
thing better.  I  hate  the  thoughts  of  Dublin,  and 
ptelar  a  field-bed,  and  an  earthen-floor,  before  nie 
great  house  there,  which  liiev  sav  is  mine."~"  At 
my  first  ooming,  I  thought  I  snonid  have  died  wi^ 
discontent,  snlwas  horriUv  melancholy  wbQe  ^they 
were  instsiling  me.  but  it  begins  to  wear  off  and 
ohaagB  to  duLaess.^*t  He  writes  Arefabishop  King 
in  the  same  strain  of  discontented  metanohoty,!!  an4 
it  is  still  mora  straogly  exprassed  in  bis  verses,  V«3. 
XII.  p.  335. 

While  Swift  was  in  a  atate  of  aeclnslon,  so  diffeiv 
ent  fi»m  the  bustling  scene  in  which  be  bad  b^ 
i&MT  three  yearn  engaged,  he  received  from  the  Tory 
adniiiistmtion  the  moat  anidous  smnmona,  i>reito- 
ing  bia  instant  return  to  Ensdand.  Swift  baa  eathr 
observed  to  Harley  and  St.  John,  that  the  suocees 
and  stabilitv  of  weir  govoroment  lepcndSpd  imon 
ther  mutual  confidence  and  i^rd  iat  each  othet 
But  this  was  soon  endangered  by  a  vaiiety  of  m^ 
nute  groonda  of  nuateust,  as  well  as  by  the  aiflbrSog 
genius  of  these  two  ataiasmen.  Oxftird  was  sloi^ 
mysiierion%  and  arresolote ;  St<  John  vehement,  a^ 
tive,  .and  irregularly  ambitions.  The  former  w^ 
desirous  of  en^ossini^  from  his  eoUeague.  not  onff 
hia  eassBliala  of  mimatenal  power,  but  all  its  out- 
ward show  and  credit;  the  tatter  was  anibitions 
of  sharing  tho  hononrs  as  well  as  the  fatigues  of 
pnblic  emi^kiyment.  Theae  dissensions  pometmiet 
smouldered  in  secret,  sometimes  burst  out  into  opeA 
flame ;  wen  freqnentljr  sapprsssed,  but  never  o»- 
tinguished.  The  disumon  became  visibly  to  8wif£ 
so  early  as  within  the  firat  six  months  of  their  w 
ministration,f  and  in  about  fimr  months  aftor 

Sn  d^ppaient  both  to  friends  and  eaemie8.ir'  n 
a  increaae  of  this  onfcmdness  became  more 
more  sppannt.  Swift,  at  the  riak  of  compromisii 
his  own  influenoe  with  both,  though  his  fortmie  tfi 
peered  dependent  on  its  sobsistence,  beaitated  n<>t 
to  undertake  theptecarione  and  thadkless  office  '" 
mediating  between  them.  In  verse  and  in  prose,  ^ 
oonvessation  and  writing,  by  serious  advice  i 
jocular  reraonatrance,  he  endeaviHired  to  alatin  Hit 
powerfiil  friends  upon  the  hazards  uito  which  the|f 
were  hurried  by  their  dissensions.  He  remindeil 
the  minister,  in  the  verses  entitled  '*  Atks,"  of  tli# 
danger  of  attempting  to  conduct  the  whole  govem<*' 
ment,  without  the  confidential  assistance  of  his 
colleagues;  with  Sl  John  he  fhuikly  expostnlatel 
upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  acting  cordially 
with  the  lord- treasurer ;  ana  he  was  so  far  success- 
ful, upon  more  than  one  occasion,  as  to  bring  aboni' 
a  seeming  and  temporary  reoonciliation.**  But,  ere 
he  left  England,  the  evtl  which  he  had  twice  patched 
up,  as  he  ezpreesee  faimeelf,  with  the  hazard  of  all 
his  credit,  became  more  evident  than  ever;  and  he 

T  The  letter  ia  dated  Laracor.  Ufa  July,  1718.  Swift'a  Woikj^ 
TOL  XIX.  p.  3M. 

>"  1  can  tell  roar  rraee  notUnr  ftom  DabHo.  I  waa  fk&n  be- 
tween buaineat  and  pbyaic,  and  paid  no  viajta,  nor  leooived  jni« 
bat  ooeday.'*  Letter,  l«th  July,  1718.  Swlft'k  Worfca.  vol  XVL 
p.  M. 

%  Jovmal,  97th  April,  1711.  "I  am  heartily  aorry  to  findar 
ftieod  the  aceretary  atand  a  little  tirkKsh  with  tbeTaat  of  IK 
minirtry :  there  have  been  one  or  two  disoblieint  tbimn  that  haa| 
happened.  I  will,  if  I  meet  Mr.  St.  John  alone  on  Sunday,  tig 
him  my  opinion,  and  boir  bini  to  net  himself  risfat,  ebe  the  ea»>. 
■equeonoa  may  bo  vnry  bar),  for  I  aec  nut  how  they  can  well  wast 
faim  neither,  and  he  would  make  a  trooUetomo  enemy."  Swim 
Works,  %'oI.  II.  p.  948. 

T  "The  Whifs  wbi«per.  that  our  new  mioiatry  difier  aniaog 
thamaetves,  and  they  beein  to  talk  out  Mr.  Secretary :  they  kttm 
aome  reasons  for  their  wbisporB ,  altbou^  I  thourbtit  waa  a  i 
er  secret.  I  do  not  much  like  the  posture  of  things  ;  I  ' 
pieheodod,  that  any  M\ing  out  would  ruin  theia,  i 
told  them  several  timee."    VAd.  toI.  II.  p.  SM. 

**  See  Swift's  Works,  voL  ID.  p.  48, «,  ST. 


HISCELLANB0U9  PROSE  WORKS. 


m*  aurca  Mltled  in  Ireland,  before  a  hundred  Icl- 
Mntj&om  dtfieront  qaartenhroctlJeil  kirn  lo  nmime 
the  hopelesB  luk  of  ineoccliul  mediation.  He 
•bey«!  Ihe  cull  Bu  haacilf,  lhi(  he  did  nol  even  Iiku 
leave  of  ihe  Aichblehoi]  of  Dublin,  >t  which  ihal 
yielale  waa  eo  much  oiFended,  ihat  be  threaieoad 
fa  lake  nwasorcB  far  obligjoe  Swift  W  TSaids  nt  fais 
itaiu-ry ;'  and  it  was  proboUr  hia  iDfluance,  aidod 
tv  ills  envy  of  the  interior  cltrgy,  tkat  prerented 
SvitI  fiom  bciOK  in  liil  BbaeDcv  cooseD  pnHocutor 
M  the  UouK  of  ConTocUioQ  rt  ta  boiiour  with 
which  he  ivDuld  ol    '  '  .      ■         . 


jrauou;!   mi  aooour  wicn 

.... If  have  Men  much  pletwd, 

Aaugh  be  deolined  lo  aolicit  it. 


tTong  without  etp»- 


ttM,  on  this  oocaiion, 
Tbe  fini  «B*  Burnt, 
I  to  th(  Biflhop  of  Sa- 
rd vaUima  of  tb*  Hia- 
le  wbom  he 


amporajT  e 

eOKandii 

tot  long' r- 

'  thai  aDTSDOtaad  wai 


,  and  hiacrmcked  beMl- 
It  aivaat  thai  Bvmet 
iannaetflil  ttaumaat, 
r  in  thatihiatoiy  of  tm 

1  the  Dmd  Aoallr  re- 
xaatbat  of  a  man  of 
lul  wIm  at  laat  heoame 
indn^erary  baali. 
9alain«iloi)gtr,  fivroer. 


■piniUeiB  for  nalgliaenoa  in  anfbrdns  that  atipuia- 
kon  of  iIm  treaty  of  UtreliAt,  wbioh  raanMed  the 
flami^ilion  of  DunkiHt,  and  hang  then  about  to  be 

tlecled  Member  of  Pai^nMnt  for  Stoekbridge,  he 
Buraued  iha  aubioci  in  a  pamphlet,  sntitlsd  The 
uaportanoe  of  Dunkirit  CeBudend,"  in  a  letter  to 
ibe  b^liffof  that  borough.  Swtfl,  with  leaa  feeing 
•I  their  r —  ■' ■' '  -i--- - 


It  uitiiDkoy  than  of  ihetr  ^ 

S,  appeara  readily  and  eaaerly  to  han.  .. 
tBwnllet.    HiafinliDaolEinBHnd  vindic     

awer  ie  entUad  The  Impoiunceot  the  (.tinrdiin 
Conaidered,"  in  which  tba  person,  lalenu,  hialory, 
Uo  morala  of  hia  early  ftiond.  are  the  aubjacl  of  the 
raillery  1  and  where  he  Biiempla 


aanly  to  hare  taken  t 


KJdier,  alclienitst,  Raietleei,  commiasioneiofilami 
ad  papers,  or  genllenian-uahar.  Beaidea  ihU 
Viae,  there  appeared  two  othere,  in  which  S 
._  !._.._  i._  J ,ll  andaludici 


lic^rJ  SIMh,  _, — .  

i™n,.n.ma»  e-ift-iWoiki.TOlv. 
'  thii  f-ta,  wWh  to, 
i^tir.  WiDta&.uDilcc 

iuf»  Ihal  ht  IK 
j.ift.    "lUiiakf 

:  -r.— TT-- — ^r-..-J«i'S*<!,.w«iril«(>(« 

,. inirtat  at  bMli  lei,  fctaaolhet  waion.  1m1  tbit  I  knoir 

»«iWlRawr'm<^Sfvh,tbiIliiiinuMhcinghl 
AluSruate  laiirAt  iUlEiiiiue  be  hu  ti«ii  idf."    TIk 

HI  u  wi^biile  of  hn  cufeo  ebandti. 


jf  Steele,  which  ia  entirely  fait 
w  Sweh's  hoBour,  ibal  allfaoai^ 
ihoBlAe 


f.umpoiilion.  liiiW , 

h>!  apjwara^a  haveruahed  haatily,  and  without* 
provocatwn,  into  the  quarrel  with  Swift,  he  did  not 
rundcBccnd  lu  ti^toil  liicec  pt^sonsliliea.  Hu  waa 
then  (ngaecd.  wiih  iheaujaianceoildd^a,  Uoad- 
lei',  Lochmere,  and  Marahall,  in  the  composition  of 
a  pampblci  called  the  CriaiS,  intended  lo  alarm  ih* 
public  upon  the  danger  of  the  Prolestsnt  aaeiKB- 
9IOD,  and  the  predominaling  power  of  France. 
This  ireaiiaewaebrouKhl  forward  with  a  define  of 
pomp  and  parode,  whidi  i(a  conteols  hardtf  war- 
rant, being  chiefly  a  dif^  of  the  acl«  of  parliament 
rwpectina  the  auoceaaion,  miicd  with  a  few  com- 
menia,  oi  which  the  dicunn  it  n?Hher  forcible,  ato- 
gani,  nor  preciaet  whiles  by  the  extraordinary  ex- 
ertiont  mtda  to  obtain  suMCrrptions,  ii  wai  plain 
thai  At  relief  of  the  euthor'a  neceBaitim  waa  tha 
pifnoval  object  of  the  pablteatioD.  The  opportunilv 
aid  DOT  eae^M  Swif^'  who  puMiehed  hii  celebraiea 
comment  Bnder  the  tirie  of  The  Public  Spirit  of  ihs 
Whiga,  eat  fOrlh  in  their  generooa  enconragemein 
oftheaulharoftheCiinie;  wiA  aomeobaemtionB 
on  the  aeaaonaUenets,  candour,  erudiiion,  and  atyib 
of  that  iraatiw."  In  (his  pamphlel,  S!eete  wai  ai- 
aailed  by  laliro  at  pereonal  and  aa  violeni  a*  in  iha 
former.  Slili,  however,  be  remained  unmoved,  anj 
hieoRlyreiiiywaanioderateBnddieniSed.  Indennee 
of  himielf  and' hit  wniinga,  before  the  Hotiae  of  Com- 
mona,  amons  teventl  paaaaeeB  in  former  puhHca- 
tinna,  from  Tililch  he  eiaiiued  the  honoun  a\)e  lo  a 
nd  of  virtua,  he  quoted  the  favourable  character 
Djecl  for  the  Advanec- 
author,  irith  the  fiil- 

TTiia'Ifedoi' 


i^ 


, hope  hedetervea  ihi __.  _.. 

it  aeldom  happena  that  two  intimata  friend* 

deacend  topereonnl  altercation  without  posi 
means  of  mutual  reproach,  tnotl  readen  ~ 
opinion,  that  StceleSfbrbearance,  under  sraaa  pio- 
uiwoium  dnerved  a  belter  requital  than  the  aerer^ 
itilled,  "  John  Dmnia  the  ShellctinK  poef  ■ 
to  Richard  Steele,  (he  Beciuded  paitf- 
wnier  aMi  ntembct,  to  come  and  live  with  him  nt 
the  Hint."(  Dennia'  aharo  of  the  aalire  waa  Un- 
donbtedly  and  amply  deserved,  by  hi?  own  acuniU- 
ties  aftainsl  Swifl  til  though  the  wit  of  the  piece,  «• 
directed  aaeinRl  Steele,  ia  no  apology  tor  ilaeniMtr. 
But  in  political  hoaiihty,  fiwift  had  tha  tttribntia 
of  Homef'B  champion,  , 

Jim  itetat  titi  nata,  nnnnjn  a/Tofat  uuiIl^' 
Meanwhile,  ere  the  controversy  had  ceaseal  tielweed 
those  two  eminent  literary  efiaraclera,   the  B(n>ii( 
talona  of  poww  had  well  ni|tb  pooaced  upon  both. 


^acT.  IV.] 


UF&  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT.  ^ 


Tioleaca  of  a  predominiiting  majority,  it  was  re- 
BolTed  that  the  papers  called  the  Seqacl  of  the 
englishman  and  the  Crisis  were  scandalous  and 
seditious  libels,  and  that  Richard  St^lc.  Esq.  for 
his  offence  in  writing  them,  be  expelled  tuo  House 
of  OommoQS.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  bis  anta- 
gonist, Swiftj  experienced  the  frown  of  nuihoriif 
at  the  same  juncture.  About  this  time  thejScoi- 
tiah  peers  were  greatly  displeased  with  the  court, 
arid  tneir  discontent  was  fomented  by  the  celebrated 
John,  Duke  of  Areyle,  who  now  openly  onposed  the 
Tniniaters  with  whom  he  had  once  acted.  Stce)e, 
therefore,  both  in  the  Englishman  and  in  the  Crisis, 
omitted  no  oi^orlnoity  of  paneg%Tizing  the  Scottish 
nation,  and  extolling  the  wisaom  of  the  Union. 
Swift,  who  distiked  toe  Scots,  and  had  quarrelled 
"With  Argyle,*  did  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  feeding 
loll  his  i^dge  against  both.  In  the  *' Public  Spirit  of 
'the  WhiqgpB''  the  Scots  are  characterized  as  **a  poor 
Herce  northern  people;"  the  Union  treated  rather  as 
« measure  of  state  necessity  flowing  out  of  the  Scot- 
^sli  act  of  security,  than  as  that  which  was  of  it8«lf 
de£rableit  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  glanced  at 
ms  one  of  those  Scottish  nobles  who  appeared  to  be 
tety  zealous  for  dissolving  the  Union,  although  their 
'wfaofe  nsTenues  before  that  period  would  have  ill 
maintained  a  Welsh  justice  of  peace :  and  although 
"^licrrhad  since  gathered  more  money  than  any  Scots- 
man who  had  not  travelled  could  form  an  idea  of.  It 
'Waa  besides  stated,  that  the  number  of  the  Scottish 
.Bobifity,  joined  to  their  povertv,  was  a  great  and 
ioecesaary  evil  of  the  Union,  ana  that  lo  account  it  a 
benefit,  as  Steele  had  done  in  the  Crisis^  were  as  if^ 
When  a  par^Km  of  quality  had  married  a  portionless 
woman  of  mferior  rank,  it  should  be  mamtained  as 
an  advantage,  that  she  brought  him  as  nameroua  a 
family^  of  relations  and  servants  as  he  had  of  his 
own.  These  expressions  were  highly  resented  in 
-the  ni^er  House  of  Parliament  Lord  Wharton, 
who  certaialr  owed  Swift  little  favour,  made  com- 
plaint to  the  House,  and,  being  joined  by  a  majority, 
the  iord- treasurer  wasooliged  to  temporize  and  dis- 
<fwn  the  paxnphlet,  and  reprobate  the  expressions 
complained  of.  The  offensive  passage,  which  pccu- 
'p^  about  four  pages,  was  hastily  cancelled  in  the 
«eeoiid  edition;  but  this  amende  honourable  had 
Mariy  come  too  lata.  Morphew  the  bookseller,  and 
Sarber  the  printer,  wars  ordered  into  ciistody  of  the 
Uaok  rod.  The  former  declared  he  knew  nothing 
cf  the  author,  and  Barber  refhsed  to  answer  any 
^oeatiooa  that  might  criminaia  himaelE  But  Whar- 
l€«i.  ezdaiminK  that  the  House  had  northing  to  do 
witn  the  bookseller  or  printer,  further  than  they 
coold  be  made  the  instruments  of  discovering  *'  the 
"Villaooua  author  of  that  false  and  scaodaloaslibel," 
piopoaed  that  Barber  and  his  servants  should  he 
cloaelit  exammed,  and  freed  from  those  personal 
eonaetjaeneea^  which  they  alleged  as  a  reason  for 
declimng  to  .give  an  answer.  Uut  the  Jlnewa  of  the 
miaistera  .prevented  a  course  of  proceeding  which 
mast  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  Swift.  They  di- 
jaaced  a  proaecanon  against  Barber  personally, 
whieii  rendered  it  impossible  to  examine  him  in 
arridenee  against  tjie  author.t    The  resentment  of 

•*  **  How  loined,  bow  valued  onoe.  av«fl*d  Iiiu  not  I" 

Baift*t  oii^nal  respect  fiy  the  duke  m  eridant  froia  imnf  piMii 

Sim  the  jounal,  a»  wall  m  fiom  an  elegyt  loUer,  addwueed  to 
ilnke  whfle  ccminending  in  9pap.  dated  April  IS,  1711. 
Tie  leader  w0  find  Mmethioff  of  the  qiianel  between  Aifjb 
ud Swift,  in  Swift's  WockfTvoI.  XVl.  p.  94. 

t  TSw  was  a  favourite  opinion  with  Swift,  who  enkrsea  upoo  it 
Ib  the  Cxamiow.  See  hU  Sarmatian  Apolocue  in  the  19th  Na  of 
IkaExaniinef.  ui  his  Works,  vol.  IIL  p.  816.  Also  his  remarkable 
Mtiiitliiii  cnoceming  Lord  Somen,—"  NeitJier  shall  I  ever  forget, 
Ifit  ktt  iradiiy  owned  to  me  that  the  Union  was  of  no  other  aer- 
ike  to  Ike  nation,  than  by  givinff  a  remedy  to  that  evil  wiiich  my 
Lord  Godolphin  had  brought  upon  us  by  persuading  the  queen  to 
paai  tlw  Scotch  act  of  security.  "—Afemolrs  relating  to  the 
'ChmMt  of  the  Kliuen'B  Uinittrv.  Ibid.  p.  178.,  , 

2  Tta.*  u  the  fiansaction  to  which  Switt  alhidea  in  the  lines 
apon  himseir  the  concluding  line  of  which  former  biographers 
leee  not  ei^lained  partjcukny  r~ 

**  Vom  ihrongh  the  realm  a  raoelamation  spnad 
To  fix  a  price  on  his  devocoa  head. 
Wkfleimoeent  he  scorns  ignoble  tligfat, 
Bia  watchful  lUends  preserve  him  by  a  tlelght." 

Swift's  Works,  vol.  XIL  p.  817. 

«  asMHik  bswevcr.  that  Swift  did  meditate  flight  in  caae  dii- 


the  pears,  and  paxliouUvly  aC.  tko  ffiHttinhniihiaif 
was  rather  iticreased  than  allayed  by  tkisprelenlad 
sacrifice,  which  they  considered  in  its  trae  Itghtof 
an  evasion.  The  latter  went  in  a  body  to  the  imaAt 
bended  by  (he  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  reouired,  that^n 
satisfaction  for  tbeaflTont  which  thev  had  sustaiaadi 
a  proclamation  sliould  be  issued,  ofiehnaa  rew&od 
for  the  discovery  of  the  author  of  the  alieeed  UbaL 
The  same  was  moved  by  Wharton  in  theHouaaol 
Lords  ;  and  a  proclajnatipn,  proposing  a  reward  of 
dOO^.  was  issued  accordingly.  No  one  wfe  in  doabt 
as  to  the  real  author  s  but  Swift,  oonsetous  of  the 
protection  of  Oxford,  exhibited  no  ay^mjptoma  af 
alarm,  though  shunned  by  many  of  bia  fornwr 
mends,  who  now  conceived  him  to  be  cin^ad  oat 
for  prosecution.  Meantime  Lord  Oxford  indamni- 
fiea  Morphew  and  Barber  byasqmof  aionayllGQi) 
sent  anonymoualy  to  Swift  Sat,  the  ponoaa  of  heug 
conveyed  to  them  {  quashed,  it  voald  aeenu.  tte 
offer  of  a  private  inifomier  to  diaca^ver  tba  authJar.dT 
the  libel,  provided  he  coiiild  he  aatarad  of  tna  la' 
ward  ;II  and  fipallvi  by  discharge  of  the  prMecuoiHi 
against  Barber,  when  the  clamour  excited  fay  tta 
pamphlet  was  somewhat  abated,  conflgnaa^tha 
whole  matter  to  oblinon.  a 

Swift's  favour  with  the  lord-ireaaarer,  Onhtit 
had  now  ripened  into  the  elosaat  u^tiinaey.  Haw 
dearly  Swift  loved  that  stateaman,  la  whom  (hasa 
were  many  qualltiea  deserving  of  such  att^cfaaMBt, 
appears  from  a  thousand  axpraasiooa  in  hia  loMs 
and  Journal.  The  despair  which  he  axpreasedl  At 
his  being  wounded  by  Guiaeard  is  like  th^  of  a 
brother  mourning  for  a  broi^r.f .  Swift  fstained^ip 
his  dying  day,  as  a  aacred  ralio,  the  oanknifa  wi^ 
which  the  wound  was  ini^oteoif  and  it  waald  toeol, 
that,  on  one  occasion,  be  aecured  hia  friand'a  fils 
from  a  dan^rous  attempt  of  the  aama  kind,  at  tba 
hazard  of  hia  own. 

This  strange  accident  made  ranch  noise  at  tha 
time,  but  has  been  u/i noticed  by  Swift's  numsroas 
biographers.  While  the  lord^treasnrer  war  draas- 
in^^  a  packet  was  delivered,  tba  appearance  of  whidi 
excited  the  suspicion  of  Swift.  Ha  opened  it  villi 
great  precantion.  and  it  waa  found  to  contain,  ao- 
oording  to  the  nrat  aocount,  thiae  piatola,  cockad 


eovery  had  taken  place.    In  the  letter  to  his 
aboat  renewing  his  license  of  abaeoee,  dated  _ 
says, "  I  was  very  near  wanting  it  sonse  moothl 


a  afowttha  wi^ 


ncss,"  which  con  <m]/  aOuds  to  the  poasibility  of  Ui 
obligod  to  abscond.— Ibid.  vol.  XIX.  p.  STa. 
<«  Swift's  Warin,  vol.  XVI.  p.  lOS,  iN. 
SwitVs  Wai|cfl.  Jqanial,  vol.  II.  p.  800, 911 


If  Mr.  Deaoo  Swift  has  thu.*  dcscnbod  the  weapon  f^ 
"I  have  seen,"  says  Mr.  Swift. "  the  pen-koiibii  with  a  toktote 
shell  handlf ,  and  whon  it  was  shut  it  was  just  about  tae  Ien«i 
of  a  man's  little  flnger.  But^  as  th^  Made  was  broken  wftbin  nsa 
an  ineb  of  the  handle,  by  the  vioienaaof  the  blow,  asafcat  on^7 
(be  riba  of  the  earl,  the  dqctor  bad  a  bole  drilh>d  t^ 

part  (^the  blade  which  was  broken  off,  aw)  anotliei] 

that  part  of  the  piece  which  remained  m  the  handle,  and  by  OH 
oootrtvaaeo  they  were  both  held  together  by  a  little  silver  cMin.' 


Dr.  Delanv,  in  a  . 
other  remarks  upon 


pamphlet  puMishod  in  17H,  <» 
I  Mr.  Deane  Swiil's  life  of  his 


oeotalniDf 


Ki«atreli^v% 


jrave,  in  very  rude  terms,  an  absolute  contiadictiop  to  the  ahoM 
aceouiit. aismuna  that  the  knift,  with  the  eiodies  whicrtfaeiaiV 
treasurer  wore  when  he  received  the  wound,  were  pnaecved  ae 
relics  by  the  fiunliy  of  Oxfbid  In  tMi  last  dmnmtanee  DeW 
■y's  statement  has  since  proved  trae,  but  it  was  not  ao  wna 
made,  aad  aflbided  do  fround  for  the  unoivil  t^ms  in  which  m 
controverted  Mr.  Deane  Swift's  averment,  since  the  knife  #as 
only  given  to  the  Ozfonj  family  after  the  Dean's  deadi,  and  the 
publication  of  Delany's  pamphlet.  Dr.  Lyons  givM  a  minute  ao; 
count  of  the  circumstance  in  a  letter  now  heftre  the  editor,  dataq 
8th  March,  1789,  and  addressed  to  Deane  Swift,  Esq.  :— 

"  1  have  been  hooourod  with  the  rooeipt  of /ours,  dated  SMk 
Janoanr,  by  the  hands  of  my  much  esteemed  nrieod  and  nein- 
bour,  Mn.  Swanton,  tofpther  with  your  anfanedversions  on  Dc 
DeUny's  cmmeoos  account  of  that  vile  assassin  aniscard's  peA* 
knife,  with  which  ho  attempted  to  take  away  the  Ufa  of  Lonl^ 
Treasurer  Harley.  ,      ,    . 

"  After  the  deatiiof  royever  to  be  honoured  and  admired  fiicnd 
and  patron.  Dr.  Swift,  I  took  care  of  that  knife,  and  alao  of  tha 
6rst  plaster  that  was  taken  oflTthe  wound,  both  which  the  lood 
Dean  had  prf  senTd,  and  did  afterwonu  wrap  them  together  In  a 
paper,  with  a  short  account  of  the  villain's  attempt.  In  17M» 
when  my  private  aiTaim  accasioncdmy  joumoy  to  London,  I  took 
this  relic  with  me,  in  order  to  put  it  into  the  bands  of  Lord  Ox- 
ford, or  some  branch  of  that  noble  family,  to  be  delivered  to  him 
and  being  one  day  inritrd  by  Alderman  Harley.  when  Lord-Maf^ 
or.  to  dine  at  the  Mayoralty  House,  I  gave  him  the  said  knifb,  te. 
to  be  given  to  the  said  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  knife  he  WMOuaa 
pleas^  to  see.  and  did  promise  to  put  it  into  Us  lordship's  haM 
very  shortly,  as  lie  expected  to  see  him  aooo.  1  left  *  — *— 
quickly  after,  and  heard  no  more  siocOb" 


9i 


lasdELLiii^rEots  moss  ivorks. 


iSscT.rv^ 


«tad  ehnge^  with  a  ttring  Attached  to  as  to  dia^ 
idkafge  tkim  when  the  box  should  be  opened.    But 
•afteiwaniB  the  three   pistols  proved  to  be  ^e 
JbamU  «f  large  ink-horns  filled  with  powder,  oon- 
nactad  with,  a  piatol-lock  for  striking  fire.    This 
vtory  waa  ndicolad  by  the  Whigs,  nnder  the  name 
«f  tae  band-box  plot,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
aUags  that  Swift,  the  lucky  diseoverer,  was  also  the 
loi^ioue  deviser  of  the  machine.    But  if  the  impu- 
tation had  been  jast,  there  seems  no  reason  why  he 
•bonld  haTe  disfi(raced  his  contrivance  by  the  use  of 
snch  ridicnloias  unplements,  since,  though  he  had 
tcoployad  real  piatols,  he  might  easily  have  avoided 
danger  in  openmg  a  box  of  which  he  knew  the  con- 
'  tent*  beforehand.   Svdft  has  himself  assured  Stella, 
^at  his  life  vtras  actually  in  danger,  and  that  he 
('iftd  saved  that  of  the  minister ;  and  there  appears 
:Ao  good  reason  for  revising  our  belief  to  both  asser- 
•ibna.    The  attempt  of  Guiacardf  and  a  much  more 
laaMianoholy  and  unfortunate  example  of  our  own 
ihne;  may  serve  to  convince  us,  that  the  life  of  a 
iftst  mimster  may  be  endangered  or  destroyed  by 
:^tflmpt8  as  improouble  as  atrocious. 
■  Swift  was  trusted  by  Oxford  in  his  private  as  well 
•s  public  afTairs.   He  was  supposed  to  have  assisted 
Jslha  negotiatiotxs  which  preceded  the  alliance  be- 
't«Men  tli^  lord- treasurer's  eldest  son,  and  the  only 
'■4AAd  of  the  Dukeof  NewcastlcL  and  in  the  arrange- 
^''''^ts  which  followed  for  division  of  ths  duke's  m- 


%«j^AOS  betwixt  her  and  Lord  Pelham,  the  male 
^ker.  This  wasapoint  whiohOxford  had  so  greatly  at 
tlieait,  that  Boltngforoke  afterwarde  termed  it  the  ulti- 
(fnhaasnd  of  his  admtnistretion.*  Swift,  upon  this 
ilsyful  occasion,  wrote  the  poetical  address  to  Lord 
.wfm«f  on  his  m«rriage.t  But  his  sympathetic friend- 
'«lkip  Is  stfll  more  deeply  manifested  m  his  letter  to 
the  lord-treasnrsr  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  the 
Marchioness  of  Caermarthen,  than  which  there  is 
BOtlnng  in  the  EngliBh  language  more  beautifiilly 
wnd  femngiy  expressed.^  Ana  the  constancy  of 
r\iM  attachment,  at  the  most  distressing  period  of 
rOxferd's  life,  was  such  as  well  made  good  the 
itnanly  expressions  of  regard  with  which,  on  retir- 
fnatmrn  London,  he  oade  his  lordship  farewell, 
i^when  I  was  with  you,  I  have  said,  more  than 
once»  that  I  would  never  allow  quality  or  station 
Inadd  any  real  difference  between  men.  Being  now 
■absent  and  forgotten,  I  have  changed  my  mind : 
wDtt  have  a  thousand  people  who  can  pretend  they 
love  you,  with  as  much  appearance  of  sincerity  as 
I;  so  that,  according  to  common  justice,  I  can 
nave  but  a  thousandth  part  in  return  of  what  I  fQYe. 
Q&nd  this  diflierence  is  wholly  owing  to  your  stauon. 
•juid  the  misfortune  ii  still  the  greater^  because  I 
loved  you  so  much  the  less  for  your  station ;  for,  in 
Mir  public  capacity,  you  have  often  angered  me  to 
wfaeart ;  but,  as  a  private  man,  never  once."U 
'^The  favour  of  Swift  appeara  now  to  have  been 
fMater  than  ever,  and  most  of  the  Irish  afluire  of 
eoBsequence  were  determined  by  his  advice  and 
^hiion.f  It  was  the  general  opinion,  that  he  would 


^  *  "  Itt  Ow  iMmsw|Mint  of  tfaii  dteMweahle  bmhnm  (Lori  Hit- 
hfa  lawraise,  and  tte  Umaiem  of  the  loheritanco  of  the  Duko  of 
ItowcuUej  UMtanBMOitr  bad  «ha  Mp  of  a  priett't  emit  as  weU 
kUi  own,  and  it  was  saiaa  sood  ilaaaanr  was  the  raward  of 
Rcrevond  Dootor't  paint-CaUnff  in  that  pioos  nentiatioa.*' 
; !».  Ml.   TWi  is  invidioauy  reeoroed  *,  nor  is 

losinf,  which  Ii  highly 
uUoaiathe 


[nmon's  Histerr,  i 
any  irouod  for  (he  aspMairm 
ble,  thai  the  feot  of  gvAlbsiii 


t  Soe  Us  WoSn/voLXIV.  p.  114.    Ii  is  worthy  of  obserration 

X  four  Upes  m  this  poetioa]  ooonatnlation,  which  w«n  erased 

the  authar,  have  been  restoied,  and  1  tiunk  with  taste  and 

eat,  by  bis  Unsnoao.  Mr.  Deane  Swiil.    The  lines  are  those 

rhieh  ocMidude  the  (oUowing  guot 


quotation ; 


"  That  the  bright  Empress  of  the  Mom 
Chose  for  her  spouse  a  mortal  bomi 
file  ffoddcss  made  advances  first, 
Else  what  aspirinf  mortal  durst 
Though  likt  a  virgin  ofAJltmy 
BHe  hltuhu  when  bumortah  teen, 
SHU  bliuha  and  with  tpud  retires^ 
When  8olpur»tiet  htr  with  hisjiret** 

I  ISwift*s  Works,  vol.  XVI.  p.  78. 

•  Bwift*s  Works,  vol.  XVI.  p^  i30. 

\  8ec  tiie  Letters  of  Lord  Primate  Lindsayi  Sir  Constantine 
nnppo ,  dee.,  Earl  of  Analesoa,  Ac,  in  his  correspondence  at  tUs 
penod  *»*  *^  Worksj  voL  XVL 


M>on  he  promoted  to  %  bishop's  aee :  and  Lord  Not<- 
tingham,  on  whom  he  had  reflected  severely  in  mar 
ny  of  his  satirical  productions,ir  took  an  opporAu- 
mty  of  retaliation  when  the  cel^rated<  schism  bill 
was  depending  in  the  Houae  of  Lords.  Adverting 
particularly  to  an  enactment,  that  all  teachers  of' 
youth  should  be  licensed  by  the  bishop  or  archbish(» 
of  the  diocese,,  he  proceeded  thus.—**  My  Lordsil 
have  many  chddren,  and  I  know  not  whether  God 
Almighty  will  vouchsafe  to  let  me  live  to  give  them 
the  education  I  could  wish  they  had  s  therefore,  my 
Lords,  I  own  I  tremble  when  I  think  that  a  certain 
diving  who  is  hardly  suspected  of  being  a  Christisfi, 
(meamng,  as  we  read  in  the  annals,  Dr.  Swift,)  is  m 
a  fair  way  of  bdng  a  bishon,  and  may  one  dav  give 
license  to  those  who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  in- 
struction of  youth.''^*  And  it  appeara  from  different 
passages  in  his  correspondence!  that  the  hopes  of 
Swift^  friends  coincide  with  the  foars  of  his  ene- 
mies, respecting  his  expected  promotion  s  snd  tl^t 
there  were  expectations  held  out  of  a  living  in  VonL- 
shire,  to  be  obtained  through  the  influence  of  Locd 
Keeper  Harcourt.  These  hopes  and  fears,  however 
were  so  far  disappointed,  that  Swift  failed  in  obtain- 
ing  a  boon  of  much  less  conseauenoe,  thoujdai  thaik 
essential  to  his  comfortable  settlement  in  lifo. 

The  debts  which  he  was  obliged  to  incur  at  en- 
tering iipon  his  deanery,  were  very  conside^a!bIe» 
amounting  to  at  least  a  thousand  pounds,  an  oX" 
pense  which  he  was  unprspared  to  undergo. /Se 
therefore  seems  to  have  considered  himself  entitled* 
when  accepting  a  promotion  so  much  beneath  the 
character  in  which  he  had  acted,  to  be  at  least  ij|- 
demnified  of  the  charges  of  induction  ;tt'  and,  in  Iu» 
own  peculiar  manner,  he  stated  that  the  quee& 
shotdd  either  pay  up  this  debt  for  him,  or  hang  h^aci» 
since  he  had  deserved  the  one  or  the  other.^ 

The  lord- treasurer,  with  hlsusua]  procrastination, 
or  from  motives  of  public  economy,  jested  on  the 
subject,  but  did  nothing,  and  Swift's  situation  must 
have  been  embarrassine;  to  any  one  of  less  deter- 
mined prudence.  On  his  return  to  E^land,  after 
his  instalment,  he  addressed  to  Oxford  Uiat  cele- 
brated and  beautiful  imitation  of  Book  I.  episUe  viL^ 
and  sat  vi.  Book  II.  of  Horace,  widi  which  every 

T  See  the  '*  BaeellsnCNew  Sons,  betar  ilie  totended  BMteh^ 
a  Amoos  Omtar  asaiost  Penoe,"  (SnM'a  Weiki.  voL  JElL'p.  S«L> 
of  which  Walpole  oottnlained  in  the  House  of  CosHnooe.  aiii, 
pronoundna  it  to  be^wiitlen  by  Swift  and  hit  WhimfietU  CM*, 
threatened  to  briof  mm  to  aceoont  fbr  it  SeeiJao  'ToQanPs 
Invitation  to  Dismal,"  a  naaae  bestowed  on  Wottingtoun  ftOUTiie 
fiavity  of  )aa»  j^siofnony.  Nottingfaam  wm  afea  miilud  m- 
peatedlj  in  thasSxannner  and  other  aatirinalsieoeib  aadina  bal- 
lad eaAed  the  "Hue  aadCiy  after  Munal."  "ft  Ktun  these  attstt- 
tions,  Nottiofham  seems,  moce  than  eoee,  to  liav«  hmbked-W' 
venceanoe  or  the  House  of  Lords  afSisstlhsairihorof  das  aa- 
Dorance: 

"NowFinohalaniistheLoids:  HahMnftreAlaia 
This  danceroiM  priest  has  got  behind  the  cttiiaiD,      , 
Pinch,  ikined  Ibr  tedious  eloeutioQ,  proves 
Uiat  Swill  oils  many  asprine  wMeh  Barley  ttoves.** 

Kersei  hy  AaifionMmeV^  Ibid.  voL  Za  MMl 

«•  OldDdxoB^s  History,  p.  8M. 
^  tt  Journal,  April  »,  ntt,   "I  thoaghit  I  waa  I 
fiir  the  house,  hot  the  Biaimp  of  Cloffaer  saM|00<.iU. 
and  so,  with  patent,  lOOO/.  n  all  i  so  that  I  shall  not  1 
for  the  deanery  tlwee  thiee  yean.   1  hope  in  sone  tl 
be  persuaded  to  give  me  sorae  mooe/ hereto  dear  off  1 
I  will  DoiHi  the  book  I  am  wnrina.  betoiie  I  can  go  over,  and  tfaar 
eqieet  I  shall  pass  neat  winter  bcfe.  and  then  I  will  drkemaa 
to  five  aM  a  sun  of  money.**— Swiit's  Woits.  vol.  m.  p.  idft. 

Again,  Mih  May,  1718.  *M  shall  be  rained,  or  at  least  ndljr 
ommped,  unless  the  ihieen  wiH  give  me  a  tKomand  poanda.  I 
am  sure  sho  owes  me  a  great  deal  men.  Lotd-treasujer  laliiea 
roe  upon  it.  and  I  believe  intends  it,  hot  mumioV*  Voi.  ID.  |>. 
Ml.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Keeper  HamMDt.  May.  1T18.  he  faiilta  St 
the  same  sufa(jeot :  ' '  Lord-treasurer  uses  me  baroamosiv ,  appoMfes 
to  OBiry  me  to  Kensington,  and  makes  roe  walk  foormuos  at  mid- 
night Ho  laughs  when  I  mention  a  thousand  pounds  wHch  be 
nves  me,  though  a  thousand  poonds  is  a  very  serious  thins* '^*- 
U)id.  vol.  XVI.  p.  98. 

n  This  we  leara  ftom  the  foltovring  memorandum  of  Dr.  BifA  t 
"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Orr,  Archdeacon  of  Fems.  gave  me  an  acoottnt  or 
a  letter  of  Swift's,  which  lias  ncv<*r  been  published,  to  Lord  Bo- 
Kngbrofce.  It  was  dated  in  July  ITIS.  from  his  Kving  of  taraeoty 
ooroplaininf  of  his  bein«  left  by  hts  fHcnds  in  Vreland,  and  telfin» 
his  lordship  that  he  should  remind  him  of  David's  prayer,  whicE 
the  lord-treasurer  would  direct  liim  to  the  Psalm  and  verse  for, 
'  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell.'  That  when  he  idumod  to. 
Enf  iaod.  be  would  certainly  petition  the  queen  Ibr  the  thousaiMt 
pounds  she  haa  promiseQ  mm  i  tor  that  she  might  to  pay  him  tfaaa. 
thousand  pounost  m  iBuia  oimi  tor  ne  ' 
L««tW  other.** 
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LIFE  OP  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 


wader  nniit  be  fioniliar.   Tkt  intention  wu  tp  com- 
plilin  of  the  aipepaee  attendinff  hia  pre&rment. 


an 


FbZfiw£aj|i7Sls.  Md  obaptaMiMtii, 
Dop,  M/nuntt,  ftet.  daraanfa,  and  ohMti, 

Tb  HBdv  cMiyBM  fioMi  tlnrtu." 


fit  containa  even  a  more  plain  intimation  of  hia  diffi- 
coitiea. 

"  PQM  SwMi  witli  all  kfc  kMW 
IMlVtiftMv  whereto  flirt  UDi -. 
Abof«ft  tkeqitadpoaiidi  in  debt. 
1^itetbHM<— —  * 

"£ewia,  the  Bean  wdl  be  of  tue ; 
aandftrMmup.  takenoeMUee: 

^  Jet  aeort  Ct«  hMadrad  pound 

■  Mt  ao  mttca  nme  in  dooL 

d  Ok  tfaey  ne'er  CQwUio^  r>t."» 


HI  theae  hints  of  the  loss  he  waa  actually  auatain- 


o  wift'a  aoUcitude  on  tbia  subject  has  been  quoted 
as  damaUM  from  the  high  tone  of  independence 
aawnman  %j  him,  on  reluaiqg  the  sum  fonnedy  oner- 
ed  by  me.  tieaanrer ;  and  it  haa  been  alleged  that 
were  eznctly  paraileL  unleaa  in  ao  £ar  aa 
.  t  mad»  n  dinerencew    But  it  must  be  con- 

.  that  three  years  jmblio  servioee  had  been 
ifyDmpneistcd  wit^  a  profesaionid  aitnatioii  of  no 
eDOflMn  deaciiption  oi  dig^y  indeed,  and  iiiture 
*fBiQlument»  but  attended,  m  the  mean  tim^  with 
sadi  nn  iauQediate  ezpenae,  as  muat  have  embar- 
tisaed  lor  Ufi^  oerhape,  a  man  of  leae  economy,  and 
iv^ich  ledMBcT  Switt  to  gmat  temporary  inconve- 
niencff  The  grant  of  a  sum  of  money,  therefore,  to 
sender  «.piwrmen^  whiph  in  every  respect  waa 
hga^aih  ma  mtenaiena,  mstantly  prodnetive  and 
eoBCtaaly  oooid  i)o  more  be  considered  as  an  elee- 
mosynajry  gratwtf«  than  the  aceeptance  of  the 
qjiiniery  itaelf  could  be  termed  inooosiatent  with 
mi  having  nbm$A  to  be  I^ord  Oxibrd's  chaplain. 
Sneh  granta  kave  freoiiently  been  made  in  every 
■partBMnt  of  the  publio  Bervic&  and  differ  widely 
oepi  iJm  aecret  aervio^monoy  doled  out  to  party 
a  timo  to  timck  in  proportion  to  the  satis- 
th  they  afford  to  their  patrona. 

paitietuar  Swift  waa  to  underaep  die- 

iU    H«^*^  '^  busy  with  his.Hiatory 

the  Fei^ce  of  iTtrechti  and  became  disposed  to 

it  inio  a  general  aooount  of  Quean  Anne'a 
MMi.  'Wich  tbe  view  of  obtaining  aeceai  to  mat*- 
wmt  aMi  perhapa  of  gratifying  a  wiah  l<m^  since 
CBtartaittBdLt  he  was  desirotts  to  be  named  historio- 
SMphsv.  The  ^Kmntmeot  is  in  the  gift  of  the  kml 
mA  chnmbeilain.  But  Swift,  who  seems  to  have 
hM^aoiDe  ranaon  ibrdialiking  the  Duke  of  Shrewa- 
b^BTil  wiiesn  he  terms  a  person  of  no  steadineae  or 
mmttmi^t  and  bf  whom  theoAoe  waa  held,  eildea* 
%miid  fo  aoperiede  the  naceaaty.of  applying  to 
JnR%  hy  jsnBiwnlihg  a  direct  memotial  to  dueen 
MaaeJt  His  experisace  in  courts  might  have  taught 

frthe  jsafaNMy  entertaiDed  of  omcial  patronage, 
he  paobablr  eoncetved,  that  his  influence  with 
maiatmm  wonld  sarmomit,  in  his  partioidar  case, 
all  ahatactea  aiiaing  frotoi  it.  He  was  mistaken. 
Qnfaad  and  Bolingmrokfl^  each  busied  in  prepanng 
ht  aa-impending  strnfiKie,  did  not  choose  to  excite 
iha  rimmberiaiiTs  disTikei,  'by  encroaching  on  his 
riglita  of  office;  and  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  Swift 
>  no  perooiml  application,  filled  up  the  situation 
a  d^wndant  of  his  awn.§ 


"*  Bmitk'B  WoAe,  toI.  XII.  pp.  313, 
c  Ote  hto  Letter  to  Addivon.  p.  91. 
t  Ttw'wes  erTOne<n*)]r  applied  to  the  Earl,  aftcrwardi  Duke  of 
tha  ftrat  edtthm.  Bat  he  waa  out  of  oflke  at  the  time, 
. jegied  bf  the  Dnke  of  ShrewRbanr. 
tfl9»  Ms  Meaioriol,  in  hii  Work*,  vol.  XVI.  p.  16S. 
Sla  a  ^tikxto  Pope,  mentioning  the  poet  of  historiographer,  as 
~  fov  hkn,  he  adds,  "  but  aa  it  was  at  the  disponal  oC  a  pe^ 
bail  not  the  «malte«t  ihare  of  ateardinoM  or  sincerily,  I 

to  aec«pt  it"    Swift's  Worka,  vol.  XVI.  p.  »5.    This 

eaijr  nnidy ,  be  mi^ht  have  had  it  for  aakinit  it  of  the  kml  <;haB  - 
n.  fsr  It  ••  oertam  he  did  apply  to  the  queen  by  mcmoiial, 

V(H.Y11L 


The  disaensions  among  the  miniaten  aeem  la- 
have  interrmted  the  meetings  of  the  Sooety  td 
Brothers.  Biit  Swift  had  formed,  in  ita  stead,  the 
celebrated  Scriblerus  Club^  an  aaaociation  rather  oC 
a  literary,  than  a  political  character,  (hcfonl  and 
St.  John.  Swift|  Arbuthnot,  Pope,  and  Qajr,  were 
the,  members.  It  was  the  well  known  object  of 
dieir  tmited  powers,  to  compose  a  aatire  upon  tba 
abuse  of  human  learaing.  Fart  of  their  labours  haa 
been  preserved  in  the  Memoirs  of  Martinua  Sorib* 
lama,  which  gave  name  to  the  society,  and  partkaa 
been  rendered  immortal  by  the  travels  of  Lemual 
Gulliver;  but  the  violence  of  political  faction,  hka 
the  atorm  that  spares  the  laurel  no  more  than  tfaa 
oedar«  dispersed  this  little  band  of  literary  brethren^ 
and  prevented  the  aecomplishment  of  a  task  for 
which  talents  so  varioua,  so  extended,  and  so  bri^ 
liant,  can  never  again  be  united. 

Oxford  and  Bolm^roke,  themselves  acoompHah* 
ed  eoholars,  patrons  and  friends  both  of  the  persona 
and  of  the  genius  thus  aaeociated,  led  the  wajr^  by 
their  mutual  animosity,  to  the  dissolution  of.  the 
confraternity.  Their  disoord  had  now  arisen  to  tha 
highest  pitch,  and  was  aoaroe  v«ied  tmdnr  the  thia 
forms  of  official  interconrse.  Swift  again  tried  tha 
force  of  htunorons  expostulatien  in  hie  fiiMa  of  ih^ 
Fagot,ir  where  the  ministers  are  called  upon  to  oa»» 
tribute  their  varioua  badges  of  ofitee,  to  make  tha 
bundle. strong  and  secure.  With  innnite  deticaog 
the  poet  omitted  all  mention  of  Bolingbroke;  tha 
animosity  between  Oxford  and  hun  waa  too  raiAEr* 
hng  a  wound  to  endure  being  tickled.  Bnt  aU  waa 
in  vain;  and  at  length,  tired  of  thie  sceneef  mun^ 
muring  and  discontent,  quarrel,  mistmderstandtnm 
and  hatred,  the  Dean,  who  was  almost  the  oour 
common  friend  who  laboused  to  compoee  theae  dit« 
ferences,  made  a  final  effort,  of  which  the  restilt 
shall  be  given  in  his  own  words  to  Lord  Oxford^ 
son  of  the  stateaman  s  "  When  I  returned  to  JBn- 
gland,  I  found  their ^uarrela  and  coldness  increaaed* 
I  laboured  to  reconcile  them  aa  much  as  I  waa  abiat 
I  contrived  to  bring  them  to  my  Lord  Masham^a,  at 
St.  Jamea'.  My  Lord  and  Lady  Masham  left  na 
together.  I  expostulated  with  them  both,  but  could 
not  find  any  good  conssquences.  I  was  to  go  to 
Windsor  next  day  with  my  lord-treasurer:  ipia* 
tended  business  that  prevented  mej  expecting  mar 
would  come  to  some  [rsconciliation.J  But  1  foi* 
lowed  them  to  Windsor,  where  my  Lovd  B<rfia|f* 
broke  told  me,  that  my  scheme  had  come  to  nothings 
Things -went  on  at  the  same  rate;  they  grew  mom 
estranged  every  day.  My  lord-treasnrsr  foand  ids 
credit  daily  decUnug.  In  May,  before  the  qneeit 
died,  I  had  mv  last  meeting  with  them  at  myLonl 
Masham' 8.    He  left  us  together;  and  therefor^  I 


father  said,  '  AU  would  do  well.*  I  tolifhim. '  Tliat 
I  would  go  to  Oxford  on  Monday,  since  I  round  li 
was  impossible  to  be  of  any  use.*  "*f 

Nothing,  indeed^  was  now  left  for  Swift,  but  to 
execute  the  resolution  he  had  repeatedly  annonneedl 
of  retreating  from  the  scene  of  discord,  withoui 
taking  part  with  either  of  his  contending  friends* 
He  set  out  for  Oxford  on  the  Monday  succeeding 
his  ineffectual  interview,  and  from  thence  went  to 
the  house  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gery,  at  Upper  Let* 
combe,  Berkshire,  where  he  resided  for  some  weeka 
in  the  strictest  seclusion.  His  feeling  of  this  melan- 
choly change,  from  ^1  that  was  busy  and  gay,  to 
the  aidness  and  uniformity  of  a  country  vicarage,  is 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh.tt  The 
secession  of  Swift  from  the  political  world  excited 
the  greatest  surprise — the  public  wondered.tt— the 
panv  writers  exulted  in  a  thousand  ineffectual  libels^ 
discharged  against  the  retreating  champion  of  the 

and  Mraa  displeased  wHh  BoHnfforoke  for  not  obtajniof  it  for  Mat, 
Soe  hi^  Works,  vol.  XVI.  p.  161,  183,  15S.  179,  and  oomparo  then. 
yriih  the  abovo  passape. 

IT  Swift's  Works,  vo!.  X?!.  p,  319. 

*•  Swift's  Works,  vol.  XIX.  p.  74. 

tt  June  8, 1714.    Works,  vol.  XIX.  p.  998. 

II  See  Pope's  Letter.  I8th  June,  1714,  Swift's  Woiia,  vol.TVf. 
p.  131,  and  that  of  Thomas  Harlej,  18th  Juna.  1714.    IbitL  t\  XMU 


MISCKI4JINEPUS  PRQSE  WO^KS. 
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high  church,*— nnd  his  friends  conjured  him  in  nu- 
nflvoiiff  iettctv,  to  return  and  renssume  the  tadk  of  a 
pe80»-raaken  This  he  poaitivety  declined,  but  he 
seems  to  have  meditated  the  extraordinary  plan  of 
an  appeal  to  the  public,  at  least  to  the  Tory  part. at 
iMge^  against  those  errors  on  which  the  aaminis- 
tration  seemed  spHtting  asunder. 

With  this  view  he  comi^osed  the  "  Free  Thoughts 
OB  the  Slate  of  Publie  Aflfairs,"  in  ^hich  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  although  he  loved  Oxford  far  bettet 
than  Holingbroke^  and  mdeed  better  than  any  other 
tnan  who  hvedi  yet  almost  the  whole  censure  ex- 
presHBed  in  the  pioce  falls  to  the-  share  of  that  states- 
man. His  affectation  of  mystery,  his  want  of  con- 
fidence in  his  colleagues,  his  temporixing  with  tftM 
ppposita  party,  and  maintaining  manyOf  the-WMgs 
m  oifiee,  are  noticed  at  length,  and  with  some  se- 
venty. The  in^tnatioB  of  the  internal  dissenetott 
of  the  ministers,  compared  to  a  ahip'a  craw  quanre)- 
ling  in  a-Btorm,  «r  when  within  i^n-«hot  </(  the 
eoemy,  is  the  only  particular  in  whieh  BoUngbroke 
9ha9i8.the  blame  with  Oxford.  The  measurasre- 
twmmended  as  a  remedy  for  the  imminent  danger, 
mte  auoh  as  suited  the  headlong  audacity  of  the 
frnner,  rathar  than  the  slow  ana  balancing  policy 
of'Hadey.  These  are,  Utt  to  achieve  a  oomplete 
pusdommaiios  of  the  Tory  party,  br  an  absolute  ex^ 
elusion  of  the  dissentarSf  termeo  the  open  dtvemies 
of  •the:  ohuzth  of  fingiand.  from  every  d^grae  of 
yower*  civil  or  military ;  a  diaqualification  to  be  ex- 
taddea  hkewise  to  all  Whigs^and  low-church  men, 
afinned  to  be  her  secret  aoversaries,  unless  promo- 
tbn  be  earned  by  a  sincere  reformation.  Tins  great 
work  wae  to  be  aocompanied  by  a  new  nuNMihag 
of  the  army,:en)sciaUy>of  the  r^iU  iniarde,  which 
ate  pronounced  fitter,  in  their  existing  state,  to 
guard  a  prinos-to  the  bar  of  a  higb^oeurt  of  justice, 
than: to  secure  him  on  the  throne,  adiy,  After  a 
thorough,  and  doubtless  a  sincepe  disavowal  of  the 
eciled  oranok  of  the  house  of  Staart,  it  is  strongly 
noommended  that  aii  secret  intercourse  between 

Sny  pait|rin  England  and  the  court  of  Hanover  be 
rokeaon;  that  the  visits  of  the  presumptive  heiri 
and  hia. claims  to  bo  oaUed  to  Parliament,  be  no 
longer  piiesaed  upon  the  queen  without  her  permis- 
flbD{  and  that  the  electoral,  prinae  should  be  re- 
qaked.  to  doclare.his  utter  dialike  of  iaetious  persons 
and  prinCTpVeSf  more  especiaUy  of  the  party  who  af- 
leeted  to  be  Peculiarly  zealous  for  his  righ«i,  and  to 
ayo#  hiouMlf  entirely  satisfied  with  her  majestv's 
brooeedings  at  home  and  abroad.  This  was  bold, 
daringi  uncompromising  oonnsel,  better  suited  to 
the  gcniias  of  him  who  gave  it  than  to  that  of  the 

glriuah  nation,  and  most  likely,  if  follovrad,  might 
av6  led  to  civil  war.    Tho  treatise  was,  however, 

.  «  Ooe  of  ihmp.  wjbjch  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  hamour,  wai  call* 
fedn  "  A  Hvo  am  Cry  after  Dwfl  ewfft,  containing  a  copy  of  bit 
Dii&jr.<*  *&  It » TvpriDtwl  in  hit  Work*,  vol.  XVI.  p.  900.  It  will 
fnipaie  Out  leader,  in  pcnMingthi*,  bow  oloaely  tho  liboUer  has 
taonbd  iMny  of  dwifl's  real  habitt ;  and  tbe  dicamaCance  •erret 
ip  HDOW,  raoro  plainly  than  a  tboutaod  fooecal  allecatiooi,  that 
evM  tbe  moat  privati*  partiadan  conceminK  bim,  had  boen  for 
•ome  yean  tbe  oUject  of  public  attention.  Hti  minute  remitter 
«fjf  pBtty  flBttpentei,  and  tbe  lilcla  shifti  lie  adopted  to  diminish 
mim,  ABB  mimioked  very  much  in  tbe  atyle  of  bit  own  Jowotal, 
aad  (wo  or  Uiree  circunuitanceR  in  tbe  Diary  happened  to  coin- 
Sqe  wfaimaicatly  enourh  with  the  actual  fact  Itt,  He  left  Fold 
«»  aetllo  ifar  hb  baadKerchieis :  Compore  the  Diary,  Ibid.  vol. 
»Vi;  p.  9M,  £atiuday,  with  p.  167  of  tbe  aane  vDlome.  9ihf,  U 
did  not  borrow  money,  of  bis  bookseller,  .at  in  the  Dian,  Tibi- 
he  seems  to  have  made  sach  an  arnmeemcnt  with  fiaiber* 
■ihter.  who  tells  him  all  his  bifls  shall  be  anewered,  p.  IM. 
tbouah  he  did  not  then  take  exchmively  to  reading  the  dvfl 
of  Eogiand,  libtdan,)  yeL  after  the  decline  of  bis  faeukies, 
the  only  work  lie  perusca.  and  he  read  it  thrice  oyer.  In  two 


.  jlan  the  IHary  niisrepreaenta  his  habits.    Swift  never  ap- 
to  have  smoked  tobacco,  and  certainty  neverosed  wloe,  ner 

llie  twowing  noUoe  of  Swift  occius  in  a  poem  on  tbe  late 

KlS&tiner,  wjhich  appeared  about  thb  tim» 

* 

ON  TUB  LATB  BXAMINER. 

"  0  Jonailian  I  of  raeny  iame, 
As  Swift  in  fancy  as  in  name. 
Here  lie,  as  Uiou  bast  often  dope, 
Thy  holy  mothers  pious  son ; 
Deprived  of  paper,  pen ,  and  ink. 
And.  what  is  worse,  deprived  of  drink : 
For  lo  I  thy  idol  Ox,  thy  Staff  and  Rod. 
As  tbou  would'at  say,  are  droppM  by  God."  *e. 

PolUical  Martiment,  1714. 


sent  by  Swift  to  his^en^  Charges  Ford|  antl  with 
great  precaution,  thix)iigh  a  circuitous  chaiuiel,  ano^ 
under  a  feigned  name,  transmitted  by  him  to  Barber 
the  printer.  Barber,  being  patronised  by  BoUng-> 
broke,  showed  the  manuscript,  upon  bis  0wn  aa- 
thority,  to  that  statesman,'  who  lost  no  lime  in 
making  such  additions  and  alterations)  as  were  c^ 
culatea  to  render  it  still  DDore  unfikvourabte  to  Oi> 
ford,  and  more  suitable  to  his  own  political  intj 
On  learning  that  such  alterations  were  made, 
whose  intention  it  had  ever  been  to  preMrve 
most  perfect  neutrality^  betwixt  hts  gr^at  friendsi 
and,  if  possible,  to  reunite  th^m,  but  by  no  meana 
to  assist  the  one  to  the  prejudice  of  theouer,  com- 
missioned Ford  to  demand  back  the  mantlMriil^ 
It  was  recovered  from  the  aecc^tary  of  state  ana  the 
typographer,  after  some  hesitation,  dalayi  aad  diA- 
ciuty.  And  thus,  the  publicataon^r  this  iraof,  which 
undoubtedly  might  have  produced  a  |^r,,thoBgh 
perhaps  a  dangerous  effscL  At  that  cntlcal  peonod, 
was  laid  entirely  aside.  He  seems  to  have  iMdi- 
tMed  another  political  pamphlet  at  the  same  imc^ 
aiyparenlly  the  memoirs  relating  to  the' cfaaftgerel 
ministry  in  17  lO.  But  it  must  haVe  been  ih  somsb 
what  a  rfiflbtcnt  form  ftom  that  in  which  it  yrtiM 
finallr  publlshwi.t 

Msantime  every  post  brought  S^ft  &d^  4iii46Mr 
quarters,  and  with  varying  conrrfrefftst,'  aooisttntrof 
tne  iBucoessful  intrigues  of  Bolingbmke.    Pt  h  ttiA*' 
Otts  to  compare  the  difTenng  lu^fati  m  wfarch^'flrt^ 
aamu  fccts  arc  placed  by  ms  oomtspondoiiMi  M 
aiffieotsd  by  their  own  feelings  or  Merest.    Le#l0 
adheres  to  the  fatting  fdrtwies  of  O^tfbM.-^librtt 
sdema  half  disposed  towokiBmpiheapt»aMhtIyTtsinflr 
sur  of  Bolingbrokcs-^Arbuthnot,'  like^^Swifl,  bliitfi^ ' 
both,  and  lamenisthecoitseauencesof  tb^dilie^Mir 
BoUngbroke  himself  omitted  no  mesM  of  ^b<nvci31ft(-» 
nig  Swift  to  the  revolution  which  he  Wat  thtnii  ttt 
accomplish  in  the  cahhiet    He  wrota  to  the  Deatf^ 
in  the  kindest  ter^s  of  ftiend^hlp  ?  and  vAifn  Ar* 
bvthnot  remiftded  him'of  tho  momoriKl  for  w  p(M 
of  historiographer,  hs  exclaimed,- that  to  have  Mr* 
fercd  Swift,  who  had  desenrsd  ad  well  of  th^m,'€^ 
have  the  lea/it  uneasy  thottf^ht  About  such  matteiw 
would  be  among  the  etamal  scandi^sof  tfaev.gi^ 
vemment.t    flis  good  intentions,  ho%ever,  "werom 
that  ease  frustrated,  us  the  lord  ohamberwin  had! 
three  weeks  before,  bestowed  the  ofiBce  upon  ttao^ 
ther.U    But,  to  manliest  his  own  seal  fbr  Swiff tf 
interest,  Bohngbroke  caused  an  order  oa  tho  try  ' 
sury  to  be  signed  by  the  queen  for  the  theumid 
pounds  which  dwift  had  m  vahi  selidtM  ft^Mi  43b^ 
ford,  and  this  he  did  during  his  short  miniatnr  d# 
three  days.     The  warrant,  indeedv  wto  teaauwul' 
nugatory  by  the  queen's  deaths  bat  the  good  wiU;tf 
St.  Johji  wms  equally  msnifested.     At  tlie*  atmct 
time  Latdy  Masham,  by  whose  secret  in^uene^  Oc-* 
ford  had  Seen  displaced,  wrote  to  conjure  Swif^li^ 
his  charity  and  oompassion  for  the  quesM^  toot  t» 
desert  her  cause  at  this  crisis,  but  to  etayi  and  W 
assured  his  advice  would  not  be  throws  uwky  am} 
thankless  and  indifTerent  ear8.§    Barber  alee  vm^ 
commissioned  by  Bolingforoke  to  Infinm  Swift  hm 
would  reconcile  mm  with  the  Duchess  of  Somerasti 
place  him  on  a  right  footing  with  the  qaten,  ua4% 
what  perhaps  might  have  been  an  epual  temptatioii* 
that  it  was  mtended  to  eonmlv  witi  his  eoviee  bv- 
making  a  complete  swe^  of^tnoee  Whigs  wiio  hmqi 
been  left  in  office.   These  flattering  proposals  BBmat»< 
ed  to  be  attended  with  instant  benefit,  and  to  opeti  & 
prospect  full  upon  the  path  of  honour,  ambitioiL  and 
prafennent.    But  almost  the  same  neat  btxmgiit  Uk 
affecting  letter  from  Lord  Oxford,  toe  disgraced  mi* 
nistBr,  now  going  alone  to  his  countiy-seat  in  Hf 
fordshire.  and  requesting  Swift,  if  he  had.  not  ^' 
him  in  their  tttt-a-ttU  partiea.  to  throw  away 

t  On  the  I4tb  Aufuet,  1714,  Ford  write*,  "  I  luppote  Baiber  hmm 
fiveo jrott  aa  aoomiot  of  Lord  Bolinfuoke**  pamphleC.  (i.  su  tli* 
Free  Thougbta,  of  which  BohDebroke  had  detained  Cbe  mami.^ 
■cripL)  I  tone  for  tbe  other."  8wift'«  Works,  vol.  X£L  pw  lee  t 
and  p.  SK,  Mlh  Sept.  Swift  writes  to  Bolinriirvike,  "Tbe 


take  Una  oountry ;  it  ha«  in  three  weekn  tpQUBd  two  aagoctd 

penny  paropUBte  as  ever  a  proclamation  we«  iamedooiiifaiiiat.** 
2  Letter  from  Aibiitbnot,  Swift's  Voifai.  vol  XVI.  pu  vSL 
I  Mr.  Maddox.    See  Foid'i  Letter,  ibidem,  p.  US. 
t  Swift'a  Worka.  vol  XVL  p^  168. 


Sbot.  it.] 


UPE  OP  JONATHAN  SWIFT- 


faluch  time  on  one  who  loved  him,  as  to  attend  him 

SonthiAnielftnlBholgrjoanuy.  To -Swift' a  immortal 
noiuvhe  panflai  not  a  monaent,  but  wrote  to  aoK- 
dt  a  renewal  of  hia  Lioenae  for  abaenee.  then  on  the 
^iniof  ex|)ntne,  not  that  he  might  share  the  tri- 
umph end  proapacia  to  which  he  waa  invited  by  ihc 
loye]  itMCumte  and  the  new  prirae^mtnister,  bot  in 
ekiger  to  jw^cpmpajijr  hia  beioved  friend  and  patron  to 
a^leot  and  aettus'iOB.*  "I  meddle  not  with  his 
iaiii4a»  aa  he  w.«a  amioistsr  of  atate,-  are  his  manly 
expfeaaioiie ;  "  but  you  know  his  pereonal  kindness 
to  ma^wafl  eKoeaatTe;  he  <fiatinHiuahed  and  choae 
me  above  all  men  when  he  waa  great ;  and  hia  letter 
to  me.the^tfaer  day  waa  the  anoat  moving ima^na- 
Up-  i  It  leMCBe  not  the*  mem  of-  this  aacnfice, 
" '  t^L  vrithio  thiee  daya^  fite  doaed  the  proapecta  of 
e  Tory  jfvty  by  the  death  of  (ineen  Ami^  when 
e  «i60MBMUi  of  fieona  |.  toofoiinded  «he  trmmph- 
,ant BoliBgDfakeand ttedisBnioed  Oxford  in  com- 
ino»  peril  nadproacaptiDn^ 

SwttWiMidfra  ahocit  aadden  and  overwhelming 
ialua  Mffty  in  genend,  and  deeply  frciKht  with  per* 
aenalhalawl  <•  ao  aeave  a  paieiaaB  aa  himaelf,  lost 
fwaihtir  piaMMDe«f  mind*  eourtge,  norpeveeveranee. 
fia^wfe-te  bald  «pintan»  that  it  waa  yet  ^oanbte  to 
tally  tba^fWiai^  laovidtDg  common  mitibrtunecoald 
mM|»  thona  whein  auoeeaa  bad  aepantted.  He  ex- 
iMffiad  Bo)in#>iakii  to  place  Umaelf  al  the  head  of 
liailieh  ihnrrh  party  r  tad)  lik«  a  veteran  who  as- 
aMsealiia aima  to  aacooor  in  peril  the  standard  from 
vMeh'lm  hadiretiBid  while  it  waa  viotorioaa,  he  of- 
And  faiiawa  aaivieaa  in  theiicid  of  poUttoal  con> 
file  iMgianing  af  wfa>ter.$  It  wee  t>n  this 
m  ifaafc  AdmduiDt  need  the  memorable  ex- 
Swift  keqpa  up  hia  noble  epirit, 

.^ ihooi^-ifta  a  aan  knoeked  down,  you  may 

Wiahi faanattlwidi  a atem coantanaaee, and  aim- 
ing a  blow  at  bia  advanBariea.''il  But  the  spirit  of 
•tliB  Taviee  waa-  tetailir  breken,  aa  'is  well  deeeribed 
■o»a  doapcmdiajg  latlar  of  Lewia.f  And  on  the  auh^ 
idei  af  leoooafiation^  Bohngbroka  Mimed  each  an 
MMaraeir  oi  hatied  against  Oxford,  thai  he  wonld 
xatber  haveiaid  down  nia  own  lifis,  than  made  eom- 
I  with  him  in  Msniing  that  of  both. 
flidbt,  and  that  of  Ormond,  with  the  impriaon- 

italOaEfofd,  Wyndkem,  Priory  andetthera^  com^ 

dialed-  tie  dmeammme  tfnd  diaperaioii  of  Qneen 

'a  laat  mbaatry.    Theae  eventa  took  place 

awjftiiiniael£  widCT  the  irown  of  power,  had 

itiiAtvein  Ireland  from  theevila  and  detigera 

I  jmpanckd  over  aU  the  fate  mintetera  and  their 

.,«■■, 

Jb  waa  maw  ha  averienoed  that-height  of  vnpopn- 
Imitf  whieh  thanaraarivie  of  Lord  Orrery  haa  sowie- 
oi^dpated.  The>  Irish  Proteatanta,  ramem* 
_  tke  oivil  vara  of  1680  and  It90^  looked  with 
"aUioitmaca  on  all  who  were  aaapeoted  of  being 
'  le  to  the  inteteat  of.  the  hoose  of  Stoart. 
the  eharae  brought  agaiDSt  Queen  Anne's 
lata  juiaastiy  fay  their  aooceasors;  it  waa  counte- 
aaflcad  by  m  remarkabfe  paaaage  in  the  declanilion 
fi  the  Chevalier  ^  ftt.;  Georges  expresamg  the  good 
iatantiona  of  his  sister  in  his  favour,  when  prevented 
W^satiii  and,  if  fimited  to  Bolingbroke'a  intrigtics, 
wsialafiiiinan'a  aubaeqoant  conduct,  aa  well  as  Or- 
./e  it  |PMit  piababilityt  Bat  the  apirit  of 
BodiatiDction.  All  who  had  favoitfed  the 
aiiwere  involved  in  a  aweeping 
Jaoobitiam,  of  which  calumny  Swift  hod 
f  iibniii  on  libele  were  ahowered  against 
tbe  rabUe  inaulted  him  aa  he  walked  the 

j{  and  fliven  young  non  of  rank  forgot  his  stS' 

ibo  and  their  own  eo  tar  as  to  set  the  same  example 
if  wanton  brutality.    Nor  waa  this  the  worat  evil 


*  A  fenerto  a  fneod  inPttMJn,  now  publicbed  for  the  fint  tinw, 
il««  <>ifitfon  of  Swifl't  Works  to  which  these  Memoirs  are  pro- 
tel  (Vol  SIX.  p.  S7S,)  thows  that  this  propoMl  was  not  made 
h  I1BIIBIJ.  bot'that  Swift  aelMally  applied  for  llRense  of  ab* 
mmt  to  atiaid  his  patron.  Tlie  direction  is  lost,  but  it  was  iwo- 
libb  sihh<Trt  to  Arehdoaoon  Walls,  as  in  another  letter  to  him, 
OMmL  XVL  p.  imi>  ha BOotiona having  eocKBspoDded  with  him 


•  Ufltoto  Mias  Vanhomrifh.    Swift's  Works,  vol  XIX.  p.  840. 
1  hm&'%  Works,  vol.  XVI.  p.  IBS. 
J  BviTs  Works,  rdL  KVU  P.SM. 
I  *>ft^s  Wocks.  ytL  XVL  p.  itl. 


of  hia  situation.T  His  former  fiiends^  ineludiiw 
many  who  owed  him  civility  and  g;ratitude,  pfud 
court  to  the  opposite  party,  by  trcatmg  him  with 
rudeness  and  insult.  V  Ho  was  obliged  to  secure  hia 
papers  ogainst  the  researches  of  government; ft  and 
It  would  s<»em  that  a  packet,  addressed  to  hira  from 
the  Duke  of  Ormond's  chaplain,  was  seized  by  a 
messenger.  The  slight  authority  upon  which  it  is 
affirmea  that  Dean  Swift  actually  absconded,  lest 
he  should  be  made  answerable  for  the  trcQjsonahle 
contents,  may  iuatly  be  neglected,  since  no  steps 
were  taken  against  a  man  so  obnoxious  to  govern- 
ment, who  would  scarcely  have  heon  ovenooiusdi 
had  there  occurred  any  grounds  on  which  be  couW 
be  made  personally  re6pon8ibla.tt  That  he  waa 
cotisidered,  however,  as  a  person  disaffectedi  end 
liable  to  accusation,  is  evident  from  an  expression 
of  his  old  correspondent,  Archbishop  Kingf  who 
seems  to  have  yielded  to  no  one  in  toe  art  ot  oofi- 
veying  a  sarcasm  under  the  mask  of  a  (riendly  wish 
or  amicable  caution.    "We  have  a  strong  isepoct 

K  awAidkgmpM  ooMinenoea  occasioned  the  folhmiAs  PSlI* 
tioq  to  tM  Houaaof  Loids,  oo  tka  waatoa  asfveasioii  of  ono  of 
thdr  momben : 

**Tha  hainUa  PBWffMJw  of  Jomaiham  0wivt,  D.  D.  arid  Cteao 
ofMieCatMfalvf^FaiiiokVDiAlin,  *^^ 


^.   -^ . savMej  Sf  Ws  phrsieians,  on  acoouqn 

of  his  heahh,  to  fo  oAea  on  faoneback :  and  there  beinr  no  tJaM 
7  _.  ^.  ^,      ^  ^  ^jj.  toward  Howtlt. 


Oia 


"  Most  hioablj  sheweth. 
.''  "naAT  yons  petMonar  is  advised  b; 
.  his  heahh,  to  fo  oAea  00  boiaebac. 

In  winter  so  cooTonieat  for  rUior  as  t , 

roar  petitioner  takes  all  opporttknities  that  Us  badnsa 

.waathsr  will  permit,  to  take  that  road :  That  in  the  JSst  s.^ 

of  PariiaiBaBt,  it  the  midst  of  wiatar,  as  joor  petitioner  was  re- 
turuina  frfMn  Howth  with  hia  two  servanU,  one  baffare  aad  tha 
other  behind  him.  he  was  pursued  by  two  fsntlemcivin  •  chaise, 
drawn  by  two  hi(h*mettled  hoites,  in  so  violent  a  maonor.  that 
his  semuBt,  who  rode  behind  Mm,  was  forced  to  five  way,  with 

■fewhat 
viibls 

iifht  ohaisa,  dmwn  by^fleef  Iioim,  and  inttmt~ 

turned  Astor  thaa  year  patHioiMri  andeavotirinff  to  overthnnr 

hnn :  That  U  frtat  aoCvdeot  your  petitiqpicr  |ot  laft  to  tha  sida 

ofa  mtch,  whaie  the  cfaaia 

centlemen  Itoppiof  their  career,  your  ijetjUonor  mildly  axppstiir 


the  cnaise  eould  not  safdy  piifSQe ;  and  iha  two 

their  career,  your  peUUonor  mildly       

rhoieupon  one  of  the  fentJemon  said,  aamo 
you,  is  not  thfi  rpad  4s  fiao  Ibr  us  as  for  you  T  and  eallirv  to  Us 


with  theiiit  whoieupon  one  of  the 


Bcri-aot  who.  rode  bmind  him,  said.  Turn,  (or  aOOM  such  name^ 
is  the  pistol  loaden  with  m^w   To  which  the  servant  ansi 


Tes.  my  lord,  and  gave  hmi  the  pistol    Vour  petitloaer  ,^ 
saja  to  cha  ■eaUeman,  Ptarr  sir.  do  not  shoot,  fotmr  hone  is 
to  start,  by  which  my  If/e  may  be  eodanfereu.   The  chaiaa  * 
forward,  sjod  your  petiUoner  took  tha  opportunity  to  stay  b 
Your  p«Mf  loner  is  inlbnned,  that  tile  person  who  spoke  the ,. 
abovs-meoUoned,  f$  of  your  lon(ship*fe  house,  under  the  stylo 
title  of  Lord  Bjaaqy  (  whom  y«ar  peUUoner  remembers  to  nave 
introduced  to  lor.  Becretary  Addison,  io  the  Eaii  of  Wharton^ 
eovemmcnt.andtobavadol    ••       • 


Beeausa  he  was  leiiiesen 
b  liiokan  fortune:  That  < 


is  ioibimed,  is  oow  in  Ddblin,  and  sometimes  attends  year  kiri- 
ship's  house.  And  your  petitioner's  health  siill  nquirinr  that  M 
should  ride,  and  bems  oonlioed  in  winter  to  go  on  the  sam»slraii£ 
he  is  fiirced  to  amsiiio  flom  every  one  hs  meets,  whether  tfee  said 
lord  be  00  the  ssaaa  strand ;  and  to  order  his  servants  to  carry 
nrms  to  defend  him  afsinst  the  like,  or  a  worse  inaiih,  flotaOe 
said  lord,  for  the  consequences  of  which  your  peUtiones  caosot 
answer. 

"  Your  petitioner  is  iaibrmed  bar  his  learned  eoonsrl,  that  there 
is  no  law  now  in  baisr,  which  can  justiiy  tin  aaid  lord,  under 
coloarof  Ji' 
the 

provoeaUoa, 
to  ride  belbro  the  sci^  lord,  be  oouU  not  jMssiUy  fhre. 


K)  law  now  u  Musff,  wnioii  can  justify  tin  aaid  loni,  uMwr 

Dur  of  Jiis  peerage,  to  assault  any  of  his  maJOiity'a  sulveola  on 

king's  Msiiwa/,  and  put  them  m  fear  of  their  Iives»  withonl 

voeaUoo,  which  he  bnmblyeoneeirea,  that  by  only  happening 


kine's  hiahwi 
demean  fair 
continual  I 
Blan<»y." 

**  Among  theae,  Sir  Thomas  Southwell.cne  of  the  commissioo* 
an  of  tbo  revenae.  often  mentioned  as  a  triemi  in  Swift's  I>ttan 
and  Journal,  distinguished  himself,  by  anstverint  Swift,  when  hi 
had  addressed  him  on  some  ordinary  occasion  of  businesst  "  VU 
hold  you  a  groat,  Mr.  Dean,  I  do  not  know  you."  AfterwardSi 
when  created  EjohI  Bouthwell,  he  expressed  re^rret  for  hia  conduct 
during  the  heot  of  party,  and  attampted  to  rsgoin  Swift's  acquaint* 
ance,  i>v  saluting  him  with  arroat  politcncsi.  But  the  Dean  re- 
torted his  rudeness,  prefaced!  by  his  own  cant  phrase,  ^*  I'll  hoU 
you  a  groat,  my  lord,  I  do  not  know  you." 

tt  Spo  his  Works,  vol.  XVI.  p.  CM. 

;r  The  authority  Ibr  the  whole  story  is  but  slender.  Tindal,  In 
Ms  Continuation  of  Rapin,  copies,  without  quoting ,  the  words  of 
Oldmixon,  and  Oldmixon  refers  to  the  Annals  of  Boyer.  "  Poste- 
rity," says  Oldmixon.  "  will  be  in  amazement  to  fiod  not  one  of 
theiie  libellers  made  an  example."  And  undoubtedly,  poatcrity 
has  been  indnoed,  from  that  very  eireumstance.  greatly  to  doubt 
the  groonds  od  which  the  historian  has  accused  toMn* 


! 


inSCELLANEOtJS  PROSE  WORKS. 


[Sscr.  IT. 


Ihftt  my  Lord  Bofingbroke  will  vetum  here  vid  be 
pardoned :  certainly  it  muBt  not  be  for  nothing.  I 
Bope  he  can  tell  no  ill  story  of  you."*  Thia  un- 
friendly hint  the  Dean  repels' with  the  most  indig- 
nant spirit.  "I  should  be  sorry,*'  he  commences, 
**to  see  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  following  the  trade 
of  an  informer,  becattiie  ne  is  a  i)eraon  lor  whom  1 
have  always  had,  and  still  continue  a  very  great 
love  and  esteem.  And  as  to  myself,  if  1  were  of 
any  importance,  I  should  be  very  easy  imder  such 
an  accusation,  much  easier  than  I  am  to  think  your 
grace  imagines  me  in  any  danger.  I  am  sunuised 
your  grace  could  think,  ot  act,  or  correspond  with 
me  for  some  yean  past,' while  you  must  needs  be- 
lieve me  a  most  mlse  and  vile  man,  declaring  to 
you.  on  all  occasions,  my  abhorrence  of  ,the  Pre- 
tender, and  yot  privately  engaged  with  a  ministry  to 
bring  him  in.  I  always  professed  to  be  against  the 
Pretender,  and  am  so  stilL  And  this  is  not  to  make 
mr  court,  which  I  know  is  vain^  for  I  own  myself 
foa  of  doubts,  fears,  and  dissatisfactions,  which  I 
think  OB  as  seldom  aa  I  can :  Yet,  if  1  were  of 
Any  valiie,  the  publie  may  safely  rely  on  my  loy- 
alty, because  I  look  upon  the  coming  of  the  Pre- 
tender as  a  greater  evil  than  any  we  are  likely  to 
0tnler,  under  the  wont  Whig  mmistry  that  oan  be 
found."t 

.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  waste  more  words  on  ^is 
accusation,  excepting  that  no  one  had  more  reason 
to  dread  the  accession  of  a  Catholic  prince  than  the 
determined  champion  of  the  church  of  England ; 
nor  could  a  counter-revolution,  which  must  have 
been  achieved  by  foreign  aid,  and  supported  by  arbi- 
trary and  military  autHoritv,  have  been  so  odious  to 
any  one  as  \o  the  resolved  and  undaunted  defender 
of  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  His  manuscript  notes 
vpon  Addison's  Freeholder,  a  paper  designed  to  sup- 
port the  government  during  the  insurrection  of  171& 
mdicate,  mdeed,  compassion  for  the  insurgents,  and 
BO  great  re8|>ect  for  the  reigning  family,  but  intimate 
no  approbation  of  the  Jacobite  principles,  nor  any 
wish  for  a  restoration  of  the  Stuart  line.  It  is  true, 
tl^at,  to  be  even  the  apologist  of  these  unfortunate 
peraons,  mig^ht,  in  the  rigorous  judgment  of  more 
lealottS  partisans,  misbecome  one  who  professed 
himself  a  Whig,  though  without  modern  refine- 
ments. If  this  be  judged  an  inconsistency,  it  must 
be  considered  as  one  of  those  which  frequently  occur 
from  the  accidental  collision  of  Jwman  pasaions 
with  political  principle.  But,  ezeepting  in  these  mo- 
mentary flashes  of  satire^  if  we  examme  the  whole 
tanonr  of  Swift's  life,  wnttngs,  and  opinions  there 
cannot  be  an  action^  or  line,  or  sentiment,  derived 
fiom  his  history,  writings,  or  letters^  to  countenance 
the  eharae  of  Jacobitism  with  which  he  was  at  this 
period  of  his  li(e  so  generjdly  slandered. 

The  imputation  ordisanection  has  often  the  same 
efibct  with  the  reality,  especially  in  a  provincifJ  capi- 
taliWheretheretainera  of  party  endeavour  to  supply 
their  defideocy  in  real  importance,  by  seal,  clamour, 
ana  intoleranoe.  Swift  seems,  therefore,  for  some 
time,  to  have  been  secluded  from  the  society  of  the 


society  from  the  men  of  kindred 
taste  in  his  own  order,  with  a  few  of  more  elevated 
rank,  who  either  had  the  sense  and  spirit  to  "  for- 
sake politics  for  wit,'^  or  were  not  disinclined  to 
high-church  politics.  Delany  has  enumerated  se- 
veral of  these  in  a  passage,  where  he  ropela  with 
equal  success  and  indignation,  the  assertion  of  Orre- 
ry, that  Swift  delighted  in  company  of  low  rank, 
and  parasitical  manners.  He  mentions,  that  Swift's 
principal  companions,  the  Grattans,  seven  brethren 
of  high  honour,  in  their  various  walks  of  life,t  as 

•  Swifl'*  Woritg,  ycA.  Xyi.  p.  9S8. 

1  Swift'n  Works,  vol.  XVI.  p.  969. 

:  The  eldest  liv«d  on  hu  paternal  fiHtuoe.  One  wasaphrvician, 
ime  a  merchant,  and  afterwards  lord-mayor  of  Dublin ;  odo  waa 
head  majter  of  a  free  school,  with  a  large  appointineat,  and  the 
reraainiog  three  were  clergymen.  "  Do  you  not  know  the  Grnt- 
ttjisi"  said  Svift  to  Lord  Cartaret,  when  he  cani©  over  as  lord- 
mutonant ;  "  then  pray  <iblain  their  ac<iuaJntanoo.  The  Graltaoa. 
my  lord,  can  raise  ten  thousand  men."  This  was  one  of  the  in* 
■tanoea  in  which  Swiil  showed  faia  desire  of  cnliancing  the  iinpor- 


aenerally  aoquaioiaoL  aad  aa  nnwh  balovad  as«qr 
family  in  Eoglandt  their  ally,  the  Rar,  Mr.  Jaeksoa, 
George  Rocmbrt,  and  Peter  L«dlowv  both  gentle- 
men of  accompUshments,  and,  what  Lord  Orreiy 
might  think  more  materiai,  of  good  birth,  and  easy 
fortune.  He  aJao'  enumerates  J>r.  Walaaley,  Dr. 
Helshamj  Dr.  Bheiidan,  Mr.  Stapford,  aftervranls 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  himself  $  and  what  he  aayv 
of  Rochfort  and  Ludlow,  may  apply  to  moat  of 
Swift's  society*  "Greater  oomaanioaa  ha  naigiht 
have  ooaversed  with,  but  better  he  aaiiher  did,  nor 
could."!! 

Amusing  his  kisore  in  this  sociaty,  Swift  had  vat 
too  much  time  remaining  to  reHaet  on  hia  own  dia- 
appointmanta,  and  the  calamity  of  those  who  liad 
lately  been  engaged  with  hira  on  the  yabtie  ataga. 
Like  a  seaman  wredied  upon  a  aotkcreMaad,  'wm 
find  him  conataatly  lamentiBg  the  guaforiaBaa  and 
danger  of  the  associates  froai  wham  he  was  divkl> 
edf—longing  for  their  aociety,-Hm4ervalBing,  ki'hia 
gnef  for.th^  aeparation«  theaafetrandtbe  aolicula 
which  had  ISuka  labia  own  fot«  His  tboaghts  vasia 
ever  turning  to  V  his  friends  in  axils,  or  tha  ToaMK^ 
nor  did  be  omit  all  that  waa  in  hiapawar  to  nail- 
feat  his  sya^pathy  with  their  diatnaa,  at  •evaiy  tSik. 
to  hia  own  person  and  fortunob  He  'eonsai 
vrith  Lord  fiolingbroke,  eivan  whila  ia  banishiaavt, 
through  bad  report,  and  good  repart.  He  otfaasd 
consolation  to  Lady  Masfaam,  and  to  the  yet  flsaw 
unfortunate  Duchaas  of  Ormted.  Bat  to  OxiM, 
Us  patron  and  his  friend,  then  impriaDaad  ia  tha 
Towaiyand  threatened  with  impeaflmaeai  for  hM 
treaaon.  Swift  manifoatad  that  aAfetitm  whiah  oBiy 

Senerona  and  noble  miads  can  foel*  and  whiah  gkywv 
ighest  w^  it  mostcoihpiiMBiaeallieialiBteof  ban 
by  w{iom  it  m  diaplayad.    Ha  claiaiad  it  aa. hia  aiglit 
to  ofier  his  earvice  and  attandancedarmg  hia  firiaiidf  a 
impriaoamenl-^a entreated  it  aa  a.  boon  s  "it  ia'tHa 
first  time»"  aia  hia  atrikiag  woada,  "i  em  aalkHtai^ 
you  in  my  own  behaU;  and  if  I  am  ra&aad.  it  iwiH4ia 
the  fint  request  yoa  avar  rafoaed  ma.'*a   Ojdm 
seems  to  have  dedinad  an  c^fo»  whieh«  wiihoBI 
bong  useM  to  him,  eov^  only  have  involved  &  ao- 
ble  and  disiatereated  friend  in  aospieion  and  datipa^ 
Bat  the  generosity  and  seUVdavotian  by  whkk  it*Ma 
dictated,  ahauld  be  etinaliy  remcaibend  in  Swifra 
favour,  and  sileneefor  ever  the  obaeaas  and  vusfmmt^ 
ed  calumniesi  whioh  areinoaasiatantiwtth'Ae  van 
nature  of  auch  a  mind.    He  wrifea  to  Fonem  tm 
melancholy  strain,  "Yoa  know  how  w«M. I  Uiaad 
both  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  Mm 
dear  the  Duke  of  Ormond  is.to  ase:  Doyoaiiiiag^e 
I  can  be  easy  while  their  enflaaiea  are  eadeaatiatifiii 
to  take  ofi*their<h6ads7   I  nunc,  «t  vtrmw  tmym 
medUarA  eanoros."— And  afler  an  aoooaat  af  fai^ 
living  in  the  moat  secluded  manner  widi  a  few  aar^ 
vantik  in  the  corner  of  a  vaat  aafrmdahed  hanaa,M 
desoribes  hia  amuseme&ta  to  be  ^e  task  of  detadk* 
ing  his  saiall  dominioiia  againat  the  arobbiahoA  aail 
endeavouring  to  reduce  hvrdbeliioaa  choir.  /*ewHi 
ti&r,  is  the  melanoholy  aummittg  tp,  ptnUtur'^ikUr 
hme  mt«era  lux» 

If  it  be  possible  that  any  one  should  peroae  thcM 
pageai  to  whom  the  wayward  history  of  SavUIni 
domestio  misfortunes  are  altoaethar  nnksown,  inh 
a  reader  may  be  ■m'prisedt  mat,  endawad  wiiti  m 
com()etenQe  which  ms  economy  was  speedily'  UH 
creasing  into  opulence,  he  had  not  now  at  laoodl 
relieved  the.  tedium  ot  celihaoy,  and  divarted  ma 
painful  reflectiona  upon  pubhc  afiairs,  and  the  Ikta 
of  bis  friends,  by  seeking  domestic  eomlort  and  ao^ 
ciety  in  a  union  vrith  Stella,  who  had  foraakan 
England  on  hia  account,  and  towards  whom  ao 
much  affection  is  expressed  in  the  earlier  part  of  hia 
Journal.    But  the.  fate  of  a  third  person  waa  now 
entwined  with  theirs,  and  the  misfortunea  whidh 
followed  must  be  the  subject  of  an  uninterrupted 
narrative. 

taao^  of  kit  frieodi.  He  alluded  to  Mm  groat  poT«krity  of  Hh 
family,  ami  Cartaret  se«tn«  to  have  fbund  his  report  ynt^  since  Dr. 
QiHttanMras  namod  physician  to  the  hxd-lioQtenaDt  and  las  funi* 
ly.  He  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  concemibf  the  Grattam^ 
makina  use  of  the  same  phrase.  Beebia  Woriu,  vol  XVltL  p. 

fl  DcTany's  Observations,  p.  M.  -    • 

«  Swift's  Works,  vol.  XVLp. 
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UFE  OF  johatbmn  swift. 


8BCTI0N  V. 

PMRrvflnd  Ik w|teiirtmc6  witii  Bnn  TkohoiiuliD  fltto  ftllowv 
Mb  ti> lnliiJ  Wwill'i  Mantoffe  with  Stella— Death  oTMiM 

£ihhnmMk  roam  Qf  Cadeaat  and  VanstM-^wiftfi  StodiM 
rim  In  ictirameiit  fraoa  1714  to  17»— Ha  ByttemoT  Life  and 
»— EnvsMi  in  Inrii  PotKJca— Hii  ProppMl  for  En- 

(t  «f  Irwfa  Manaftetwet—aiMl  other  TmeU—Dm- 
Svift'a  irf»eqaeat  popalaiily. 

At  tiia  period  of  Swilf  t  residence  in  England,  he 
leaeed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  many  of  the 
which  are  the  sorest  passports  to  female 
He  was  not  only  a  man  of  the  highest  ta- 
but  he  enjoyed,  in  ftill  extent,  all  the  public 
i  and  distinctioa  which  the  reputation  or  such 
laluim  can  eonler.  He  moved  in  the  highest  cir- 
desu  was  eonosmed  in  the  most  important  business 
of  toe  tfa&e,  and  had  aH  the  advantage  of  a  name 
Mswii  wide  abroad  m  the  world.  In  pnrate  society, 
Am  Taried  riebness  of  his  conversation,  the  extent 
«f  l»»  knowledge,  his  nneonalled  ^were  of  wit  and 
ba—nr,  even  the  somewhat  cymcal  eccentricities 
of  bis  temper,  joined  to  form  a  character  equally 
mlarasthu;  ftom  its  merit  and  originality.  Hisman- 
■eia,  in  tneae  his  better  days,  were  but  slightly 
fiaflldwith  tbepeeuKarities  wkich  afterwards  mark- 
ad  tfaeoi  more  avpieasantly,  and  his  ease  and  ad- 
4nas  ware  such  as  became  the  companion  of  states- 
■MB  and  eoaniers : 

"  Hs  limed,  aad  bow'd,  and  talked  with  toe  much  pace, 
nor  iSov^ IbeiiukoD  in  his  gaSor  faea." 

• 

HioB  accnupUahed,  Swift  was  readily  admitted 
la  tba  iatiaatie  aociecy  of  many  of  the  most  beauti- 
td  and  aecooiQliBhed  women  of  the  age.  His  cor- 
T— iiimdsnrs  wnk  theimfortaBataMTB.  Long,  shows 
baw  well  be  knew  to  support  the  character  of  a  Ib- 
loarita  of  the  fbir.  The  fiiendsbtp  of  Lady  Betty 
of  Mrs.  Barton,  of  the  Countess  of  Win- 


rhrtsaa,  tbe  Dncbess  of  Ormond.  Lady  Masham, 
attd  wkMisf  otbet  ladies  eminent  tor  beauty  or  ao- 


eonpliabnnotfl^  rank  or  fashion,  evinces  bow  high 
be  aaoeii  in  tbe  estimadon  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
sinawt  every  man's  ambition  to  be  distinguished. 
Bat  tfaeas  enviable  talents  of  pleasing  became, 
tbiMtgh  an  anfortanate  contingence.  the  means  ojf 
m^M&riim,  if  not  af  abridging,  tlie  life  of  the  pos- 

tbe  famflies  in  London  where  Swift  was 
dattodomoatleated,  was  that  of  Mrs.  Vanbomrigh. 
awioDsr  lady  of  fiirtune  and  respectability,  who  had 
twasoM  and  twa  daa^ters.*  The  eldest  daughter 
was  Batbar  Vanbomiigh,  better  known  by  tbe  poeti- 
t»k  ajUMilation  of  Vanessa*  On  her  personal  charms 
vaaffs  lafl  in  aoae  nneertainty,  ainoe  Cadenus  has 
Mid  btda  npon  that  topic,  and,  by  other  authorities, 
tbey  hatva  baea  rather  depr6oiated.t  But,  when 
Sank  beoiaas  inthnate  in  the  ftunily,  she  was  not 
9et  tWBKQr  yearn  old,  livel?  and  graocful,  yet  with  a 
Hiinaiii  Bifliiintion  for  reading  and  mental  cultiva- 
^m  tbu  is  uMially  combined  with  a  gay  temper. 
naalattcitribatebad  fatal  attractions  for  Swift, 
wbck  in  tnttreoarse  with  bis  female  fhends,  had  a 
■aned  pleaMoa  in  directing  their  studies,  and  act- 
aa  tbair  literary  Meator )  a  dangerous  character 
*^^  who  aasamea  it,  when  gemns,  docility,  and 
|0»  are  ooabiaed  in  a  ypang  and  interesting 
F^ni  severil  passages  in  the  Journal,  Swift's 
mt  and  intimate  familiarity  in  the  Vanhom- 
vA  fbniily  la  manifest ;  and  it  is  plain  also,  he  soon 
lift  that  nia  acquaintance  with  Miss  Esther  was 
mA  aa  mnat  necessarily  give  pain  to  Stella.  While 
Vanesaa  was  occopying  much  of  his  time,  and 
«ndi  donbtieas  of  nis  thoughts,  she  is  never  once 

tke  dsntfaler  of  Mr.  Btone.  tbe  oommlMioner,  and 
Vaqlwinrictif  a  Dutch  roerefaont,  wbo  had 


rfte 


«ciM  for  KSiffWiUiain.dariD/r  the  Irish  civil 

aflstwardi  iiueter-inaau9>-BeBeral,  and  eonani«ioncr 

nan.    KoHviOMtMidiBf  his  hacrinK  enjored  a  large  in- 

"    lad  forfeited  eeUtee  to  the  value  of  11,0002.  hi 

have  abeva  M,eoo^  to  be  divided  amoDiathia 

at  ftttidealli.    Hie  widow  and  femily  eettled  in  London 


U7& 


cHuy  tm  uBt  Of  report.   Mr.  Bar  wick  has  a  picture 
hat  whotbar  of  VanoMS  or  her 


mentioned  in  thet  Journal  dirsctly  by  name,  and  it 
only  twice  casually  indicated  by  the  title  of  van- 
homrigh's  eldest  daughter.  There  was,  therefore,  9, 
consciousness  on  Swift's  part,  that  his  attachment 
to  his  younger  pupil  was  of  a  nature  which  could 
not  be  gratiwing  to  her  predecessor,  although  he  pro- 
bably shut  his  own  eyes  to  the  consequences  or  an 
intimacy  which  he  wished  to  conceal  trom  those  of 
Stella.  Miss  Vanbomrigh,  in  the  meanwhile,  sen- 
sible of  tly  pleasure  which  Swift  received  from  her 
society,  and  of  the  advantages  of  youth  and  fortune 
which  she  possessed,  and  ignorant  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  he  stood  with  respect  to 
another,  naturally,  and  surely  without  offence  either 
to  reason  or  virtue,  gave  way  to  the  hope  of  forminj^ 
a  union  with  a  man,  whose  talents  had  first  at- 
tracted her  admiration,  and  whose  attentions,  in  the 
course  of  their  mutual  studies,  had,  by  degroes* 
gained  her  afTections,  and  seemed  td  warrant  his 
own.  It  is  easy  for  those  who  look  baclf  on  thia 
melancholy  story,  to  blame  the  assiduity  of  SwUt, 
or  the  imprudence  of  Vanessa.  But  the  first*devia- 
tion  from  the  straight  line  of  moral  rectitude  is,  in 
such  a  case,  so  very  gradual,  and,  on  the  female 
side,  the  shades  of  colour  which  part  esteem  from 
affection,  and  affection  from  passion,  are  so  imper- 
ceptibly heightened,  that  they  wbo  rail  to  stop  at 
the  exact  point  where  wisdom  bids,  havef  much  in« 
dulgence  to  claim  ftt>m  all  who  snare  with  them 
the  frailties  of  mortality.  The  imprudent  friends 
continued  to  use  the  language  of  friendship,  but 
with  the  assiduity  and  earnestness  of  a  warmer  pas- 
sion, until  Vanessa  rent  asunder  the  veil,  by  mti- 
mating  to  Swift  the  state  of  her  affections ;  and  in 
this,  as  she  conceived,  she  was  justified  by  his  own 
favourite,  though  dangerous  maxim,  of  doing  that 
which  seems  m  itaelr  right,  without  respect  to  the 
common  opinion  of  the  world.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  he  actually  felt  the  **  shame,  disappointment, 
guilt,  surprise,"  expressed  in  his  celebrated  poem, 
though  he  had  not  coarase  to  take  the  open  and 
manly  course,  of  avowing  those  engagements  with 
Stella,  or  other  impediments,  which  prevented  him 
from  accepting  the  hand  and  fortune  of  her  rival. 
Perhaps  he  was  conscious  that  such  an  explana- 
tion had  been  too  long  delayed,  to  be  now  stated 
without  affording  grounds  for  the  heavy  charge  of 
havingflattered  Miss  Vanbomrigh  mto  hopes,  wnicht 
from  the  nature  of  his  own  situanon,  could  never 
be  gratified.  This  remorseful  consciousness,  too, 
he  might  feel  when  looking  back  on  his  conduct, 
though  until  then  he  had  blindly  consulted  his  own 
gratification  in  seeking  the  pleasure  of  Vanessa's 
society,  without  beins  aware  of  the  dilliculties  in 
which  they  were  both  becoming  gradually  entan- 
gled. Without,  therefore,  making  this  pamftil  but 
just  confession,  be  answered  the  avowal  of  Vanes- 
sa's passion,  at  first  in  raillery,  and  afterwards  by 
.an  oner  of  devoted  and  everiasting  friendship,  fonno- 
ed  cm  the  basis  of  virtuous  esteem.  Vanessa  seems 
neither  to  have  been  contented  nor  silenced  by  the 
result  of  her  declaration,  but,  to  the  very  close  of  her 
life,  persisted  in  endeavouring,  by  entreaties  and  argu- 
ments, to  extort  a  more  liveTv  return  to  her  passion, 
than  this  cold  profibr  was  calculated  to  afford.  It  is 
dififtcult  to  ascertain  when  this  eclaircissement  took 
placA  but  it  seems  to  have  preceded  Swift^s  depar- 
ture for  Ireland  to  take  possession  of  his  deanenr, 
though  it  must  certainly  have  been  made  after  ob- 
taining that  prefermen  r.t  The  effect  of  his  increasing 
intimacy  witii  the  foscinating  Vanessa,  may  be  plain- 
ly traced  in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  which,  in  tbe  course 
of  its  progress,  becomes  more  and  more  cold  and 
indifferentf'-breathes  fewer  of  those  aspirations  af- 
ter the  quiet  felicity  of  a  life  devoted  to  M.  D.  and 
the  willows  at  Laracor,  uses  less  ft^uently  the  af- 


short,  exhibits  all  the  symptoms  or  waning 
tion.  Stella  was  neither  blind  to  the  alteied  style 
of  his  correspondence,  nor  deaf  to  the  rumours 
which  were  wafted  to  Ireland.  Her  letters  are  not 
preserved,  but,  from  several  passages  of  the  Jovr- 
t  The  naaw  Oadentie  ie  an  umzsm  of  Deeauii. 


Id 
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ial.  it  Tippears,  th^t  they  intunatcd  displeasure  and 
leaiousy,  which  Swift  endeavours  to  appease.  But 
ihere  are  two  passages,  in  particular,  worthy  of  no- 
tice, as  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Stella  and  Va- 
nessa. The  first,  occurs  when  Swift  obtains  tho 
Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's.  "  If  it  be  worth  400/.  a 
year,"  he  says,  "overplus  shall  be  divided  .  ...  be- 
sides usual .  .  ."♦  an  imperloct  phrase,  which,  how- 
ever, implies,  that  his  relation  with  Stella  was  to 
continue  on  its  former  footing,  and  tbar  she  was 
only  to  share  the  advantage  ot  his  promotion,  by 
an  mcroase  of  her  separate  mcome.  This  hint  was 
probably  designed  to  oar  any  cxpectaiions  of  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage.  Another  ominous  sentence  in 
the  Journal  is  the  following  intimation :  "  His  lAIr. 
Vanhomrigh's)  eldest  daughter  is  come  of  age,  and 
going  to  Ireland  to  look  after  her  fortune,  and  get  it 
into  her  own  hands."!  ITiis  plan,  which  Miss  Van- 
homriglv  afterwards  accomplished,  bodc4  no  good 
to  the  unfortunate  Stella. 

Upo»  Swift's  return  to  Ireland,  wc  may  guess  at 
the  disturbed  state  of  his  feelings,  wounded  at  once 
by  unratified  ambition,  and  harrassed  by  Ids  aficc- 
tion  being  divided  between  two  objects,  each  worthy 
of  his  attachment,  and  each  having  gre^it  claims 
upon  him,  while  neither  was  likely  to  remain  con- 
tented with  the  limited  return  of  f|iendship  in  ex- 
change for  love,  and, that  friendship,  too,  divided, 
with  a  rival.  The  claims  of  Stella  were  preferable 
in  point  of  date,  and,  to  a  man  of  honour  and  good 
faith,  in  every  respect  irresistible.  She  had  resigned 
her  country,  her  friends,  and  even  hazarded  her 
character,  in  hopes  of  one  day  being  united  to  Swift. , 
But,  if  Stella  had  made  the  greater  sacrifice,  Va- 
nessa was  the  more  important  victim.  Sho  had 
youth,  fortune,  fashion ;  all  the  acquired  accom- 
plishments and  information  in  which  Stella  was  de- 
ficient: possessed  at  least  as  much  wit,  and  cer- 
tainly higher  powers  of  imagination.  She  had,  be- 
sides, enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  in  a  manner 
compell^  Swift  to  hear  and  reply  to  the  language 
of  passion.  There  was,  in  her  case,  no  Mrs.  Ding- 
ley,  no  convenient  third  party,  whose  presence  m 
society  and  communitv,  in  correspondence,  necessa- 
rily imposed  upon  both  a  restraint,  convenient  per- 
haps to  Swift,  but  highly  unfavourable  to  Stella. 
Vanessa  could  address  Swift  directly  in  her  own 
name,  and,  as  he  was  obliged  to  reply  in  the  same 
mai^ner,  there  is  something  in  the  eloquence  of  af- 
fection tnat  must  always  extort  a  corresponding  an- 
swer.. There  is  Uttle  doubt,  therefore,  th^t  Swift,  at 
this  time,  gave  Vanessa  a  preference  in  his  afliection, 
although,  for  a  reason  hereafter  to  be  hinted,  it  is 
probable,  that  the  death  or  removal  of  one  of  those 
far-famed  rivals  would  not  have  accelerated  his 
union  with  the  other.  At  least  we  are  certain  that, 
could  the  rivals  have  laid  jealousy  and  desire  to 
sleep,  the  lover's  choice  would  have  been  to  have 
bounded  his  connection  with  both  within  the  limits 
of  Platonic  afiection.  That  he  had  no  intention  to 
marry  Vanessa,  is  evident  from  passages  in  his  let- 
ters, which  are  inconsistent  with  such  an  arrange- 
ment, as,  on  the  other  hand,  their  whole  tenour  ex- 
cludes that  of  a  ^iltv  intimacy.  Before  leaving 
England,  he  acquamtea  her  with  his  determination 
to  forget  everything  there,  and  to  write  as  seldom  as 
he  could ;  and  in  tne  same  letter  he  expresses  his 
doubts  of  ever  visiting  England  again,— doubts 
which  implied  a  gross  insult,  had  be  at  any  time 
held  out  a  prospect  of  their  union,  but  something 
still  more  villanoufi^  if  we  suppose  the  parties  to 
have  passed  the  limits  of  innocence.^  On  the  other 
hand,  his  conduct,  with  respect  to  Stella,,  was 
equally  dubious.  So  soon  as  he  was  settled  in,  the 
deanery- house,  his  first  care  was  to  secure  lodgings 
for  Mrs.  Dingley  and  Stella^  upon  Ormond's  ^uay, 
on  the  otl^T  side  of  the  Lilly :  and  to  resume,  with 
the  same  guarded  caution,  the  intercourse  which 
had  formerly  existed  between  them.  But  circum- 
stances soon  compelled  him  to  give  t|iat  connection 
a  more  definite  character. 

*^fi«Ul*i  Vorin,  iraL  vn.  p.  us. 

!  i^SS^U?*^  Avfutt.  mi.  Ibid.  vol.  n.  p,  331. 

1  Swift's  Woiki,  ^91  XIX.  p.  334. 


Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  was  now  dead.    Her  two 

survived  her  but  a  short  time,  and  thecircumstancet 
of  the  young  ladies  were  so  far  embarrassed,  by  iii' 
considerate  expenses,  as  gave  them  a  handsome  ex- 
cuse for  retiring  to  IrcLind,  where  their  father  hiki 
left  a  small  property  near  Colbridge.    The  arrival 
of  Vanessa  in  Dubhn  excited  the  apprehensioni  of 
Swift,  and  the  jealousy  of  Stella.     However  ia^ 
prudently  the  Dean  mij^'ht  have  indulged  himself 
and  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  by  frequenting  her 
society  too  frequently  during  his  residence  in  £i)g-< 
laud,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  alive  to  all  thf. 
hazards  that  might  accrue  to  tho  reputation  and 
peace  of  both,  by  continuing  the  same  intimacy  in 
Dublin.    But  the  means  of  aycnding  it  wereino 
longer  in  his  power,  although  his  reiterated  jeaiea-      i 
stranccs  assumed  even  Uie  character  of  unkindoess.! 
She  importuned  him  with  complaints  of  ueglesi  and 
cruelty,  and  it  was  obvious  that  any  decisive  meftr 
sure  to  bje^   their  correspondence  would  be  at-. 
tended  with   some  such   tragic   oo^usequencei  a, 
though  late,  at  length  concluded  tlieir  story.    TIhm 
engaged  in  a  labyriuthf  where  perseYet[ancewa9) 
wrong,  and  retreat  seemed  almost  imposa^ble^  Swift: 
resolved  to  temporize,  in  hopes,  projbablyi  that  tmi(%^ 
accident,  or  the  mutability  incident  to  yioleilt  tJhon 
tions,  might  extricate  himself  and  Vanessa  ^m 
the  snare  in  which  his  own  culpable  imphidence'^d 
involved  them.    Meanwhile,  he  continued  to  bestoif 
on  her  those  marks  of  regard  which  it:  waa  impoAA- 
ble  to  refuse  to  her  feelmgv  towards  tkim,evaiiril; 
they  had  not  been  reciprocal.    Bm  the  cooduet^ 
which  he  adopted  aa  kindest  ta  Jliia  VanhfiMrigh.i 
was ,  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  Stella^    His  fears  wm. 
affections  were  next  awakened  for  t^ai  earlf  i£bk 
vouriJc,  whose  suppressed  gcief  aid  jealousy,  ^icAag^ 
upon  a  frame  naturally  delicate,  menaced  her  hsiltA-' 
in  an  alarming  maimer..  The  feeliogawtih  ivfakk 
Swift  beheld  the  wreck  which  bia  conduct  b%d  oc* 
casionedt  will  not  bear  description.    Mra.  JdlMiao& . 
had  forsaken  her  country,  aad  cloodad  even  htt 
reputation,  to  become  the  aharer  ,of  his  Jbdanaafi 
when  at  tneu:  lowest ;  andtheimi>liad  lietiby  whseh' 
ho  was.  bound  ta  make  her  comj^eBfaiioBi,  ware  aa^. 
strong  as  the  most  solemn  promise,  if  indeed.  ««i»! 
promises  of  future  marriage  bad  nol  been  AotvaUy 
exchanged  between  them.    He  amployad  I>iv  St.- 
Qeorge  Ashe,  Bishop  of  Clcigher«  bis  totoi  and  aadf^. 
friend,  to  request  the  cause  Of  oel'  meiitnoholKf-wmt 
he  received  the  answer  which  kia  oonaoienaa  Uiaat/ 
have  anticipated— it  was  her  sennbibty,  to  his  reoafti' 
indifiorence,  and  to  the  discredit  wnidi  ;kcr  own/ 
character  had  sustained  from- the  long, aubiiateaoae 
of  the  dubious  and  mysterioua  connection  betwoanf 
them.    To  convinci^  her  of  the  oonslaacy  ^f  biBfi 
afiection,  and  to  remove  her  ^beyond  .the  naacfa^of  - 
caJunmy  there  was  out  one  remedy..  TotUsooBi* 
munication  Swift  replied,  that  heoad  formed  tirO'' 
resolutions  concerjoing  maitrimony  t-*^-toei  thaft  h^ 
wotUd'  not  marry  lUl  possesaed  of  «  coBspeteat  lbiw»- 
tune ;  ithe  other,  that  the  event  should  laibapiRoa^t-! 
a  time  of  life  which  gave  hjii\a;Tea«»nablaiM98pe«t: . 
to  see  his  childiea  settled  in  the  world.    Ive^.tnileKs 

Eendence  proposed,  he  said,  he>bad  aot  yetaphioved^'^ 
eing.  still  embairaased  by  debt ;  and,  on  the  otiiar  t 


-.1 


n  The  eflect  wbich  such  severity  produced  upon  a  cbanicter  o£, 
Mmm  Vanhomrifh'fl  ardetit  ca-tt,  wiH  be  best  irnininitad  m>m  hfSf 
own  wonls,  in  a  letter  to  9«-ift,  dated  1714.  "  Yo«  bid  me  be  ea^)**, 
and  you  %vould  am  me  aaotlen  u  rau<)OMld.  Yon  kad  bsttar  faavv 
said.  a«  otlco  01  you  could  get  the  bettei  of  youc  Melinalioa  jw^v 
much ;  or  as  often  as  you  remember  there  \tas  suci^  a  om  iq  ' 
worid.  If  you  continue  to  treat  me  as  you  do,  you  will  tM>t 
made 


*&* 


If  you  continue  to  treat  me  as  you  do,  yoii 
B  uneaay  by  me  low-  It  i»  impoiiiiblQ  todaadribe  ^mbrnH  I  teva 
red  since  I  aaw  you  last.    I  am  suia  1  could  haro  botsM  Um. 
rack  much  hotter  than  those  killing,  kiUmf  woraaof  yuum. .  Soma-  - « 
times  I  have  rcscdved  to  die  without  seeipc  ycM  moras  bui 
resolves,  to  your  misfbrtuDo,  did  not  last  long.^.  For  tbrns  h  a . 
thing  in  human  naturo^  that  prompts  one  so  to  npd  ieiiaf  in 
world,  I  must  give  way  to  it:  and  beg  you  woald  MS  oae*  ami  ; 
•fmak  kiodly  to  me ;  for  1  am  sure  youM  not  condemaanr  aasa  t»t 
suflbr  what  I  have  done,  could  you  but  know  it    The  hhusod  K'  * 
write  to  you,  is  because  I  cannot  tell  it  to  you  aboiiia  I  ae«  jroOkt 
For  when  I  begjn  to  complain,  piep  you  are  ailgfy^  a^otharQ  l^i;; 
somethinf  in  yoiu  looks  so  awful,  p^t  it  r  " 
youn 
may  I 

but  know  what  1  thought^ I  am  sure  it  would  maTe^^aa  1 
ne.  and  believe,  I  cannot  help  tellioff  you  this  and  uve. ' 


tf«o«C¥j 


Llff'B  OP  JONATHAITli#IFT. 


k«Mi.  h«  wti  pMt  that  tenn  of  frfe  after  which  he 
kad  doleraiinea  never  to  many.  Yet  he  was  ready 
to  go  thtough  the  ceremony  for  the  ease  of  Mrs. 
Jo4icmon's  mind,  provided  it  should  remain  a  strict 
SKret  from  the  public,  and  that  they  should  con- 
dmuo  to  hve  separately,  and  in  the  same  guanicd 
matinor  as  formerly.  To  these  hard  terms  Stella 
SBbseribed ;  they  relieved  her  own  mind,  at  least, 
firmn  all  scruples  on  the  impropriety  of  their  con- 
neetion;  and  they  soothed  her  icalousy,  by  rcnder- 
ioK  it  impossible  that  Swift  snould  ever  give  his 
hmd  to  her  rival.  They  were  married  in  the  gar- 
dm  of  the  deaD^ry,  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in 
the  year  17l«.* 

*  Tlie  Bithop  ofCIoslier,  it  u  said,  inibrnicil  Biithop  Berkeley 
9tthh  jorr*^,  ajid  bjr  Berkeley's  relift  it  won  roiinnv.Diratt"!  to 
^t,  Muark  Bmkmlef.  8oc  the  Inquiry  into  tho  Ufo  of  ."< \vit>,  in  his 
ULemry  R'ilinoot,  pk  M.  But  I  must  add,  that  if.  as  atiirmed  by 
Mr.  Monck  31a#on.  Bedcoley  was  iu  Il»J}  Trooi  iIm  punod  of  the 
mntiaff.'  ro  tb<^  death  of  thc^isbcH)  of  Cluffher,  (lii**  couununica- 
tio*  coqJiI  fM>t  hare  taken  place.  Dr.  Madcicti  tuld  th«i  smiu!  story 
toDr.  Jofawoo,  ttpoatheaathohlyof  Dr.  Slieridan.  to  wlimn  Stella 
anfbkkd  tbeaecret  shortly  before  bur  death.  And  neither  Mre. 
Whitevay,  nor  an»  of  Swift's  intiinato  friends,  excepting  Dr. 
Lyon,  dowied  the  met  ef  this  unba(^)py  marriage.  Mr.s.  Sicon'a 
aitk«Kit9  nay  ako  be  added  to  tho  Ust  of  witnesses. 

SJoet  iht  Imi  editing  fif  ihia  wnrk  anpeaied,  some  curious  and 

iifu  ba\ 


aJahorate  notices  conccmiuf  Swift's 
Bbtarr  of  the  Cathodnd  of  daiat  Hutrick'Si 


10  ar>i.Marc<i  in  the 
Diiluin,  l»y  WilJiam 


,  Eaq.,  wboexpresscf  his  touldtsbirliefofthepre-    secret  from  the  world.    Thus  situated,  Stella  con- 
-r- ,-;«..-— ^.-.k- — «  M^  p..k.,  i«».„^i  jj^ygj  jjj  experience,  in  some  degree,  the  inconveni- 
ences attached  to  a  situation  so  doubtful ;  for  though, 
she  was  known  to  several  ladies,  yet  their  inter- 


rf'a  privala  nairiafe  boCwoen  Mrs.  Esther  Johrison 
■ad  tSt  Daan.  with  noaiur  strictufts  on  the  credulity  of  those  pro- 
T10MS  taagrafthen  orifSvift,  by  whom  it  had  been  received  as  pro- 
be cohoeded  to  both  parties,  in  such  a  controvrrBy, 
a  diirtftil  aitd  dark  transactfon,  entered  into  br 
[pemmtt  s^hm  mameft  silnaliaD  and  frelioga,  with  roapect  to 
k  aufr.  oould  OD^  ba  known  with  preoMf  acauracy  to  then- 
ea.    n  was  aho  a  transactkm  in  jirluqb  the  Dean  is  said  to 
etad  the  eloaeat  secrecy ;  and  that  all  which  in  known 
iXo  iU  hMB  fatter  tcanspired  by  tka  various  clianneb 
_i0*«,  thasi^i^iMNDe  tho  sutnect  of  direct  and  positiva 
R  id  tnerafbra  not  wonderful,  ihat  the  degroe  of  taati- 
^eat^lisbealn  the  mindofoneperson&Htrongproba- 
r.Miiy  ba  of  ittla  wdcfat  in  th«  opiuJon  of  another.    Still. 
•  aqpod  SD  difdnctJir  taoad  to  Sheridan,  Delany,  and 

wiMte|nL|^  fiarif^'a  iwacost  intimates  and  friends^  wiU  hava 

freat  weifm  wVh  pttsons  who  consider  tho  question  without  pre- 
iwsejaiiin.  13bB  opinion  ^amaossad  ht  Dr.  Liron  is,  however,  cer- 
taWr  entitled  (o  buerliop,  althoOfk  the  pieaant  editor  tM  still  of 
MtaKW.  Ihat  H  is  almost  eottnly  foiuided  upon  an  artument  ex 
■siiirfg,  which  mi^ht  bare  been  var/  applieabk  to  any  other  in- 
AHdaai,,bat  doee  not  apply  to  so  siaiular  a  peraaaaa  Swill,  and 
■Aaas  CBCimMlaDoea  had  plaeadio  a  very  unrOmaaen  iituation 
Id  SteUa  on  the  one  band,  and  VaiieMaon  the  other. 
t  wlych  atta  aut  by  dMigina  us  to  believe  nothMv 
*ttoSwiA  irrecoDciJable  witn  tho  "conuuon  rules'^ 
ba  cJaiHoed  emaneipatjrm  for  "  nobler  minds."  would 
thftt  Vaaessa  and  Stella  had  never  ctiitod  or  that 
pbred  btntscif  wilb  respect  to  these  ladies,  in 
eamapc  vrhirh  seem«  to  have  broken  tlie  heart  of 

.  have  Booe  fkr  to  breaking  his  own.    Mr.^  Monck 

f9  ofMSMon  is  nius  slated. 

:.pr.  Delany's  sontiments  of  SwifVs  mamage. 
J  all  that  Lord  Oi^ry  and  others  have  said 
tlo  tatt<irity  fbr  it  but  a  heajr-«ay  storv ,  and  that 
_  JtitoaiUiatkMthellcantoUoaeafhiafrieBdB. 
lad  to  many,  thi^  he  Umself  never  wished  to  roafry 
ioo^t  towvo  entered  into  that  state ;  for  he  count- 
^the happiest  oondftion,  especially  towards  tho  decline 
1  Ihithful,  fieodsv  fiiood,  is  noat  w«ntad.  While  be 
teffis^  his  friend  oxpreased his  wishes  to  bavo 
the  Dean  asked  why?  *  Because.'  replied  the 
i^»i|)  tfaatieaaura  of  seeinf  your  oftsprinf : 
laawheea  plooaed  to  have  seen  the  issue  of 
.  Deaa  aasttad,  and  denied  his  beinr  mairied, 
r«a'bewo».aadiaid  ha aover  saw ibe  woman 
sd  to.  The  same  Motleman,  who  was  inti* 
jy  Iw  tan  yean  baiore  she  died,  in  1743.  took 
lat  such  a  story  was  whispered  of  Ixr  friend 
4^  JMbHtMrtaBsfariafB  with  the  Dean,  bat  she  only  fauiffhod  at 
i  iMMAi  taiBvdbMMed  only  on  suapidon.  Afain.  Mra.  Brant, 
aft  whom  the  Dean's  mother  uaad  to  bdga  in  DubliB«  in  the 
Jnse,  a^  who  waa  his  own  housekeeper  atlor  bo  settled 
I.  in  iTff ,  and  who,  mf  her  many  rood  qualities  in  that 
>  ouich  aoofidad  is.  never  did  believe  thera  was  a 
.josR  tbaae  panons,  noiwiihstandinff  all  that  k>ve 
xhM.%  subaiaie^l  botweeo  them ;  she  thought  it  was 
love,  and  she  often  told  Iter  daughter  Ridgeway  so, 
_4p4  Imt  in  ttss  Mrate  office  of  housekeeper.  She  said 
AlolHMon  never  oame  alono  to  the  deanery,  that  Mrs. 
ahe^csanie  always  together,  and  ^bat  she  never  slept 

rlTfM  Dean  was  there,  only  in  time  of  his  sickness, 

Mm,  aod  see,|dni  well  taken  caro  oft  and  during  this 

'  jKfr  flmerocM  attendance,  Mrs.  Dingley  and  she  sloi>t 

ad,  as  iDon  as  he  recovered,  they  returned  to  their 

OumawTi  Quay.    These  ladies  slept,  two  other  times , 

at  an  *  *  *  *  pleasant  house,  and  noar  hia  garden 

vineyaid.  and  that  was  jbr  thoio  months  in  1798 

Hb  ^^ent  ui  England.    It  chanced  that  she  was 

leauery,  and  it  added  moch  to  his  affliction  that  it 

[■nt  th^Tnanenr,  rorfear  of  defamation  in  case  of  ber 

bmM4,  whemer  he  was  at  home  or  abroad.    Had  ha 

|£  be  ecsdl  sot  have  livvd  hi  a  ttate  of  lepomtkn 


course  was  rather  formal  than  friendly,  and  her  in- 
timacies lay  entirely  with  Swift's  male  niehds.  The 
obliging  fnend  of  Mrs.  Delany,t  whom  I  nave  al- 

fom  her,  he  loved  her  so  passionatcrly ;  for  ho  admired  her  upon 
every  account  that  cuii  piake  a  woman  aiuiablo  or  valuable  as  a 
companion  for  life.  Is  it  possible  to  think  that  au  afbofionato 
husband  could  first  have  written,  and  then  have  used,  those  seve* 


Ib^ba 

_  Mra. 

totdther 


4r 

Immediately  subsequent  to  the  cersmonv.  Swift's, 
state  of  mind  appears  to  have  been  dreacuul.  D&< 
lany,  (as  I  have  learned  from  a  friend  of  his  relict,), 
being  pressed  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  strange 
union,  said,  that  about  the  time  it  took  place,  he 
observed  Swift  to  be  extremely  gloomy  ana  aeitated, 
80  much  so,  that  he  went  to  Archbishop  King,  to 
mention  his  apprehensions.  On  enterinc  the  library* 
Swift  rushed  out  with  a  countenance  of  distraction, 
and  passed  hmi  without  spcal;iii$.  lie  found  tho 
Archbishop  in  tears,  and  upon  aslung  the  reason,  bo 
said,  "  Vou  have  just  met  tho  most  unhappy  maa 
on  earth;  but  on  the  subject  of  his  wrctcnedness, 
you  must  never  ask  a  question. "+  Swift  secludeu 
himself  from  society  for  some  days.  When  he  ro- 
appeared,  his  intercourse  with  Stella  and  Mrs. 
DingUy  was  resumed,  with  the  same  guarded  •nd 
cautioiis  attention,  to  prevent  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  a  more  intimate  union  with  the  former,  as  if  such 
intimacy  had  not  now  been  legal  and  virtuous. 
Stella,  therefore,  continued  the  oeloved  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  Swift :  the  regulator  of  his  household: 
and  table  on  public  days,  although  she  only  appear- 
ed there  as  an  ordinary  guest;  the  companion  of 
his  social  hours,  and  his  comforter  Ih  sickness ;— but . 
his  wife  only  in  natjie,  and  even  that  nominal  union  a 


ml  prayers,  by  a  dying  wife  >vith  whom  lie  never  conabited,  and 
whose  mouth  must  have  been  filled  with  repruaclies  for  denying 
bor  all  conjugal  rites  for  a  number  of  years,  nay,  from  the  very 


period  (1716)  that  iapretended  to  be  the  time  of  the  marviag^T 
would  he  have  aulicrcd  hit  wife  to  make  a  will,  signed  {UtLoi: 
Johnson,  and  to  demise  1500^  away  from  him,  of  which  lOOOL  iS 
(h^oyed  \n  the  chaplain  of  Stevens'  hospital  ftgr  the  eieki  knd 
accept  of  a  gold  watch  only,  as  a  tastimony  oc  ber  regaraibrl 
him  f— If  he  could  direct,  or  rather  command  her,  to  lea^  iMr  for^ 
tkine  as  he  pleaacd.  it  is  probable  he  would  have  directed  tho  ap- 
plication towards  tho  fUture  support  oflunadcs,  which  was  tner 
ipooiea  of  ehaiity  he  thoaght  moat  worthy  the  attention  of  that 
pubUa    Is  it  not  probable  that  two  genllemeo  of  hooow  end  |br>. , 
tufK?,  still  living,  who  knew  them  both  intimately,  and  who  were, 
bi*r  fxecutoRi,  would  have  known  of  a  marriage.  If  there  was  oner 
And  yet  they  ahi-ayt  did,  and  do  positively  declare,  they  n«ver 
had  cauar  to  suspect  they  wore  married,  utboogb  they  waraky 
(bmpany  with  both  one  thousand  times ;  thav  saw  VRfot  of  the. 
warmest  fiiondi^hip,  and  any  love  but  connubial  10V9.    u  she  made 
him  a  present  of  a  book,  you  may  rvod  in  thp  title-page  these' 
wonl»-«nd  so  he  disttdguiabed  evety  'book  she  gave  bun : 
'  Esther  Johnson's  gift  to 
Jonathan  8  wift-^iru.' 
Would  he  deny  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  good  fortune  at  that 
time,  when  be  says '  ahu  had  a  gracefulocss  somewhat  inqro  thu , 
faumtin,  in  every  motion,  word,  and  action  ?' " 

The  reader  must  judge  of  the  Ibree  of  tlijs  refnoiijfif « eoait)ared 
with  Ihe  eireoinatancea  broognt  together  in  the  text,  and  fiwm  Che- 
best  opinioii  which  lie  can  upon  a  a  event  which,  taJte  it  either 
way,  13  enveloped  in  mystery  and  inconsistency. 

t  Is  it  proper  to  state,  that  Delanr's  inference  from  this  cir- 
cumstanee,  waa a  snspiolen  that  Bysiii,  after  hte  union  with  Stella, 
had  diseowered  thai  there  waa  too  near  a  coosangumity  betwiaea 
them,  to  admit  of  their  living  together,  and  that  he  bad  then  beept 
stating  the  circumstance  to  the  Archbishop.  But  it  doea  not  ap- 
pear that  the  words  used  by  the  prelate  neceesarilv  indieatedTa 
connection  of  tUa  kind,  and  there  an  pooitive  ptoon  that  none 
sQch  could  poaaibbr  exist    The  ooonection  waa  aupposod  to  di^  1 

Knd  upon  Sir  'WiUiam  Temple,  of  whom  the  legend  pronounced 
th  Swift  and  Stella  to  be  tllpgnhnato  children.  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  ttpon  the  improbobility  that  sooh  a  relationship  should 
have  been  a  secret  to  both  parliee,  dniing  their  intimacy  of  so- 

Saoy  years,  and  yet  should  all  at  once  have  beco^ie  known  ta 
em  ar^n  tneir  marriage  in  Ireland,  when  their  parents  were 
dead,  and-  when  they  were  at  a  distanpe  flt>m  all  persona  who- 
could  be  supposed  the  confidants  of  Sir  William  Temple's  intriraeSt 
It  is, enough  to  say,  that  Swift's  paints  resided  in  Irelimd  uam 
betbirc  4iM5,  until  his  birth,  in  1667,  and  that  Temple  was  rosltUnic 
as  ambassador  in  Holland,  from  April  16M,  until  January  16W. 
As  fur  Stella,  her  mother  being  introduced  into  Sir  WiUiam  Tem. 
p)o's  family,  after  her  husband's  doath,  by  the  oompassiooBia 
friendship  of  Lady  GifTord,  there  is  every  reason  to  sunpoM.  thjM 
she  was  never  even  seen  bv  Temple,  until  the  ftituie  wi^  of  owiA 
was  two  or  three  years  old.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  some  other 
reasons  for  Swift's  distraos,  and  tiie  expresaiona  of  Kiag,  than' 
the  construction  assigned  to  them  by  Delanv. 

:  Wlxio  I  say  that  the  ladv  from  whom  1  have  this  inlarmatioo 
la  equally  distinguished  tor  high  rank,  eminent  talents,  and  t^ 
soundest  judgment,  I  regret,  as  much  aa  Mr.  Mason  can  do,  th*. 
a  dislike  on  bor  part  to  aoT  thing  approaching  to  appearojice  be- 
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•ready  mentioned,  sayi.  tbftt  Stella  "  went  with  Mn. 
Dingley  to  Dr.  Delanrs  TiUa  on  Wednesdays,  when 
his  men-companions  dined,  before  he  was  married 
to  my  friend.  She  (Mrs.  Delany)  once  saw  her  by 
accioent,  and  was  strucJi  with  the  beauty  of  her 
conntenance,  and  particularly  with  her  fine  dark 
eyes.  She  was  very  pale,  and  looked  pensive,  but 
not  melancholy,  and  had  hair  black  as  a  raven." 
This  shght  sketch  of  Stella,  from  the  recollection 
of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Delanv,  will  probably  interest 
the  reader  as  much  as  the  Editor.* 

If  flattery  and  fame  could  have  made  up  lor  do- 
mestic happiness,  Stella  might  have  been  satisfied. 
Every  year,  on  her  birth-day^  the  Dean  addressed 
her  in  a  copy  of  verses,  in  which  the  most  elegant 
•compliments  were  bestowed  with  an  affectation  of 
•bluntness,  which  seemed  only  to  warrant  for  their 
sinArity.t  But  they  contain  frequent  insinuations 
•of  angry  passions,  and  virtues  which 


•1. 


TiU 


SoipemM  wait, 

hu  O0iB*d  feuoo't  gats." 


Hints  which  too  plainly  imply,  that  their  unsatis- 
factory state  of  union  neither  lulled  jealousy  nor 
xeaentment  to  sil^ce.  These  complaints  of  Stella's 
temper  occur  molt  frequently  in  the  poems  which 
precede  the  death  of  Vanessa,  and  the  reason  is 
«ufficiently  apparent.  Under  the  impression  of  such 
feelings^  she  is  said  to  have  composed  the  following 
lines  :^ 

ON  JEALOUSY. 

"  O  ahield  me  from  bw  rate.  oelMtial  Powea  1 
'm»  tyiant  that  embhten  all  my  boun. 
Ab  Lore  I  jroa've  pooriy  plsr'd  »•  huo'9  part : 
Yqg  cooquer'd,  tmt  you  can't  defend  mr  beait 
'Wben  fint  I  bent  beneath  your  motle  reign, 
I  UKMsfat  this  monater  baniah'd  mnn  youi  tiajn: 
Bat  foa  -wcoU  rajaa  bim  to  rapport  jour  tbrana. 
And  now  be  claims  /our  emigre  as  Us  own  i 
Or  tell  mo,  tyrants,  nave  yoa  both  agreed 
That  where  one  retgns,  tba  other  shall  soceeed)** 

The  mind  pauses  on  this  mysterious  story,  with 
an  anxious  wish  to  ascertain  its  secret  causes :  and 
though  ^me  and  death  have  destroyed  the  perfect 
clew  to  the  labyrinth,  a  few  speculations  may  be 
hazarded  firom  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  ascer- 
tained. The  reasons  alleged  by  Swift  himself  for 
the  extraordinary  conditions  which  he  attached  to 
his  marriage,  seem  merely  ostensible ;  at  least  they 
are  such  as  never  influenced  any  reasonable  being 
in  the  same  situation ;  for  they  resolve  into  a  desire 
to  conceal  from  the  world  his  havinf^  had  the  weak- 
neas  to  break  two  private  resolutions  concerning 
matrimony,  of  which  resolutions  the  world  could 
know  nothing.  Terror  for  the  effiscts  the  news  of  his 
marriage  might  produce  on  the  irritable  feelings  of 
Vanessa,  and  a  consciousness  that  his  long  con- 
oeabnent  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it, 
placed  Ma  conduct  towards  her  in  a  culpable  point 
of  view,  moat  be  allowed  as  one  chief  motive  for 
the  secreoy  enjoined  upon  Stella.  This  dread  wonld 
be  increased  to  angmsh,  if  we  supposed  that  he 
majned  Mrs.  Johnson  to  satisfy  his  own  honour, 
and  ner  conscience,  while  his  heart  was  secretly  de- 
voted to  her  rival.  But  had  such  been  the  only 
cause  of  {lis  distress  of  mind,  and  of  the  injunctions 
of  aecrecy  laid  upon  Stella,  that  secrecy  would  have 
ooased  to  be  necessary,  after  Vanessa  was  no  more. 
A  stro^le  there  might  have  been  between  his  pride 
and  his  aJBTection ;  out  it  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  latter  would  have  been  victor,  where 
the  former  had  so  little  to  support  it.  There  remains 
a  conjecture  which  can  only  be  intimated,  but  which* 

ftm  Ae  pabKo,  pferents  me  fiom  adding  her  nanie.-H9ee  Bi$tary 


whidi  ■  written,  In  Dean  Swift's  hand—"  Only  a  woman's  hair." 
V  Stella  was  dead,  as  is  most  probable,  when  Swift  laid  apart 
lUi  memorial,  die  motto  is  an  additional  instance  of  bis  striving 
to  ml  the  most  bMter  feelings  under  tbe  goJse  of  cynical  indlffer- 


t  SwifVs  Woiks.  vol.  XVI.  p.  QOt,  et  teg. 


tlMik.  aad  the  mttehmgip  beantAI  vpraes  addr 
Uawtli>dfer-    Swilll  Wocki,  ToL  XIV.  p.  814. 


if  oorrect|  will  explain  jnneb  of  §wift'a  peanliKr 
duct  in  his  intercouse  with  the  Mnale  sax.  Da  _ 
that  perKKl  of  life  when  the  passions  are  most  vio- 
lent, Swift  boasts  of  his  cold  temper.*'  8io«a 
that^  time,  the  continual  recurrence  of  a  diatreaaioff 
vertigo  was  gradually  undermining  his  haal^.  It 
seems,  in  these  circumstances,  probable,  chat  tho 
continence  which  he  observed,  may  have  baenowiM 
to  physical,  as  well  as  moral  causes.  Were  mSi 
the  case,  he  might  seek  the  society  of  Vaneaaa* 
without  the  appreheosion  Of  ezoiting  passions,  to 
which  he  was  himself  insensible ;  and  his  separa- 
tion from  Stella,  after  marriage,  might  be  a  mattev 
equally  of  choic^  ^^.^^  necessity.    Thisnnaefa^at 

mman, 
any  one  une  u  swiirs  whtings  or 
correspondence,  intimatinff  his  having  felt  such  e 
source  of  passion  ;ll  ner  indeed  is  there  a  single  aneo- 
dote  of  his  life  recorded,  whicft  indicates  his  havinc 
submitted  to  what  he  irreverently  terms  *^  that  ridi- 
culous passion  which  has  no  being  but  in  play-boo|LS 
Or  romances."!  In  his  youth  he  sought  female  i 


ty  merely  as  a  relaxation  from  unpleasant  *^M^e^^^■. 
and  from  Stella  and  Vanesss,  he  seems  at alater 
period,  to  have  required  no  other  proof  of  affiio* 
tion  than  the  pleasures  of  intimam  mendship,  enli* 
vened  by  female  wit,  and  softened  by  female  eenai- 
bility.  The  quahties  for  which  he  extols  both  nw 
celebrated  favourites  are  uniformly  mental^  and  not 
only  so,  but  such  as  are  rather  of  a  "T^fHitine  chaaw 
acter,  as  courage,  frankness,  ooBscancy,  and  sin* 
cerityj  rather  than  delicacy,  sensibffi^i  and  ardour 
of  affection.  In  short,  he  praises  in  his  female 
friends  those  attributes  chiefly  vrhich  are  moat  ff»» 
quently  met  with  in  the  other  sex,  and  appears  em- 
barrassed, rather  than  gratified,  by  the  supetioir 
ardour  of  passion  with  which  his  temperate  predi- 
lection was  retnmed.  He  haa  himself  cbaraotac^ed 
his  affection  for  Vanessa  as  void  of  paaaion : 

"  Ris  oosdnet  naigM  have  nade  Urn  aty lad 
▲  felher.  and  tfaa  ayaph  his  cUU. 
TfaaiimoceDt  defigbtbe  look 
To  see  the  nrgin  nlnd  h«r  book, 
Waa  bat  the  master's  secret  jof 
ki  sehool  to  hear  tbe  finest  boy.'* 

And  Stella  he  has  thus  addressed : 

"  IIkni.  St^la,  weit  no  kxiger  youn^ 
Wlien  rnitl^  thee  my  haip  I  stnof  i 
Withoat  one  word  of  Cupid^s  daits. 
Of  killing  eves,  or  bleeding  hearts  t 
With  fUenuship  and  esteem  posaest, 
I  ne'er  admitted  k>ve  a  gueafU 

If  such  was  the  goal  of  his  expeatations  and 
hopes,  he  may  have  considered  his  regard  for  Va- 
nessa, as  no  breach  of  his  fhith  to  Stella,  until  taugh  t 
by  the  unrestrained  declaration  of  the  former,  as  weU 
as  by  their  mutual  rivalry,  that  the  coldness  of  hui 
own  temper  had  prevented  him  firom  estimaiiBg  the 
force  of  passion  in  those  who  became  his  victima.'^ 


I 


I  The  sense  of  deeeney  which  unifonnSy  §&cre  way  beAee 
slightest  temptation  lo  eieroise  his  wit,  weald  seane  ' 
strained  him  from  expeesaing  imhi»laiwis,  as  wdl  as  d 
ideas;  and  that  be  has  no  iwlaa  doneso,biitiaiiMasly 
ted  on  those  or  an  opfwsite  tendency,  is  parinpa  Ine  sti: 
coofinuktioo  of  the  eeiQeetaie  macssed  in  the  tcsL 

(Swift's  Weeks,  toL  IX.  pi  SU. 

^  tVomthefoUowinglincsadiflferenthifaeaee^wigiitl 
But  although  sined  linth  the  initials  of  the  oeiehnilsd  DitpiirTl 
do  not  believe  tfieycaaie  Anna  Ms  pen. 

wsoamsD  w  8ncLLA.'a  ibatxr  book 

*'  When,  deanst  maid  i  with  heavenly  seal  iniasaai'd. 

In  thy  mir  hand  these  pious  leaves  are  iMsird  t 

While  thy  soft  eyes  devetiott's  glances  wear ; 

And  thy  dear  Ifna  repeat  tlw  aiiecting  piayer, 

Would'st  thou  feavrn's  crity  to  thy  salt  indise,' 

Oh  t  by  its  pity  learn,  and  answer  mine.**  M.  & 

FRxn  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  VUL  for  March«  ins.  p^ 

**  It  most  not  be  siqwressed,  that  Me.  Monck  Bvkdey  mm-' 
tions,  with  some  hesitation,  a  report,  which*  if  true,  wenld  totaujr 
destroy  the  hypothesis  in  the  text,  alibough  suMKnto^te  the  opkft- 
ion  of  Shefioan.  Richard.  Brennaa.  the  sen-ant  in  vBHee  arasB 
Swift  breaUied  his  last,  informed  Mr.  Becfce^y.  that.  vSanW  wmm 
at  school,  there  was  a  boy  boardul  these,  who  was  ooaMoovdy  ff»> 
ported  to  be  the  Dean's  son,  by  Mn.  Munou.  He  adaed«  tld^ 
the  boy  dined  at  the  Deanery  on  SuodSfs.  and  waa  Denidtteda» 
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After  bis  maniaise  with  Stella.  Swift  seems  to 
have  Tedonbkd  his  aiudety  to  moderate  the  passion 
of  Vanessa  into  friendship,  or  to  give  it,  if  possible, 
s  new  direction.  The  secret  husband  of  another, 
he  could  not  but  be  conscious  how  ill  it  bocame  him 
to  remain  the  object  of  such  ardent  affection.  He 
introduced  to  her  notice  Dean  Winter,  a  gentleman 
of  character 'and  fortune,  as 'a  candidate  for  her 
hand;  but  she  rejected  the  proposal  in  the  most 
peremptory  manner.  ,  She  was  also  unsuccessfully 
addressed  by  Dr.  Price,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Caahell.  At  length,  about  the  year  1717,  she  retired 
from  Dublin  to  her  house  and  property  near  Cel- 
bridge.  to  nurse  her  hopeless  passion  in  seclusion 
from  the  world.  Swift  seems  to  have  foreseen  and 
warned  her  against  the  consequences  of  this  step. 
**'   Jetters  unnonnl)f  exhort  her  to  seek  general  so 


ciety;  to  take  exercise,  and  to  divert,  as  much  as 
Mssible,  the  current  of  her  thoughts  from  the  un- 
MTtunate  subject  which  was  preying  upon  her  spir* 
its.  He  even  exhorts  her  to  leave  Ireland.  But 
these  admonitions  are  mingled  Mrith  expressions  of 
tenderness,  greatly  too  warm  not  to  come  from  the 
heart,  and  too  strong  to  be  de8ie;ned  merely  to 
soothe  the  unfortunate  recluse.  Until  the  year  1720, 
he  never  appears  to  have  visited  her  at  Cfelbridge  s 
they  oniT  met  when  she  was  occasionally  in  Dublm. 
Bnt  in  that  year,  and  down  to  the  time  of  her  death, 
Swift  cams  roDeatedly  to  Gelbridge ;  and,  from  the 
information  ora  most  obliging  correspondent,  1  am 
enabled  to  ^ve  an  aoeoimt  of  some  minute  particu' 
lara  attending  them. 

MailefAbbeft  near  Celbridge,  where  Miss  Van- 
homhgh  resided,  is  built  much  in  the  form  of  a  real 
doister,  eroedally  in  its  external  appearance.    An 

Sed  man  (upwards  of  ninety  by  his  own  account) 
owed  the  grounds  to  mjr  correspondent.  He  was 
tke  son  of  Hra.  Yanhomrigh's  gardener,  and  used 
to  work  with  his  father  in  the  garden  when  a  boy. 
He  remerabeted  the  unfortunate  Vanessa  well,  and 
fais^aecountof  her  corresponded  with  the  usual  de- 
scrq>cion  of  her  person,  especially  as  to  her  en  bon 
iRsmA  He  said  she  went  seldom  abroad,  and  saw 
nttle  company :  her  constant  amusement  was  read- 
iu^  or  walking  in  the  garden.  Yet,  according  to 
thn  anthority,  ner  society  was  courted  by  several 
familips  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  visited  her,  not- 
withstanding her  seldom  returning  that  attention ; 
and  he  added,  diat  her  manners  interested  every  one 
who  knew  her.  But  she  avoided  company;  and  was 
always  melanchoir,  save  when  Dean  Swift  was 
thcn^  and  then  ane  seemed  happv.  The  garden 
was  to  an  nncommon  denee  crowded  with  laurels. 
Hbe  old  man  said,  that  when  Miss  Yanhonuigh  ex- 
Mcted  tlie  Dean,  she  always  planted,  with  her  own 
■and,  a  lanrel  or  two  against  his  arrival.  He 
^Mwad  her  favomrite  seat,  still  called  Yanessa's 
Bower.  Three  or  four  trees,  and  some  laurels,  in- 
dicate the  spot.  They  had  formerly,  according  to 
the  old  man  a  information,  been  trained  into  a  close 
arbour.  There  were  two  ^seata  and  a  rude  table 
within  the  bower,  the  opening  of  which  command- 
ad  a  view  of  the  Liffey,  which  had  a  romantic  ef- 
taetf  and  there  was  a  small  cascade  that  murmured 
as  aooie  distance.  In  this  sequestered  spot,  accord- 
ai  to  the  old  gardenei^s  account,  the  Dean  and 
foieasa  used  oiten  to  nt,  with  books  and  writing 
■atnials  on  the  table  before  them.  And  the  verses 
eomposed  among  such  objects,  by  that  unfortunate 
iafy,  will  perhaps  help  us  to  guess  at  the  subject  of 
ihor  '•lawif^  interviews. 


_  aoeh  «  boT,  and  that  ho  nMt  with  kioiinnm  from 

aafotcaco  u  oolf  that  drawn  by  a  witnew  ihim  the 

_  _jBt  Drejudtoed  of  the  eonmion  people,  and  ii  totaOy 

toali  wnicn  is  recorded  of  Swift  and  Stella,  bjr  the  nume- 

•d  doubtloM  inqaiiitive  penons  bjr  whom  the j 

la  one  ofthe  letteia  to  Mr.  Tich«ll,  which  an 

M*  t*  the  frat  tinoo  ptiUaihedt  Swift  hhoMlf  bean  a  citiiooa 
lo  the  dif'^nf*  which  was  maintained  between  him 
It  to  dated  Tth  Julr.  17N,  ten  yean  dfter  their  mar- 
'I  WDoder  how  yoQ  eoold  expect  to  eee  her  in  a  mommct 
okkmt  aequaintaDoe,  save  not  done  theaa  doaten 
ODce  or  twice  in  a  joamey."    Swift's  Works,  vol 
To  other  improbahnities  may  be  added,  that 
M  awlft  choiud  provide 
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AN  ODE  TO  SPRma. 

"  Batl,  blushinff  foddess.  boautcooa  Bprlsf* 
Who  in  thy  jocaod  train  dost  briny 
Lores  and  QranoN,  smilinc  houn, 
Balmy  braexes,  Irainnt  flowen, 
Conie,  with  tints  of  roseate  hue. 
Nature's  faded  cbanns  renew. 

"  Yet  why  shotild  1  thy  presence  hail? 
To  mo  no  more  the  breathmf  gale 
Comes  frauf  bt  hiUi  sweets,  no  mote  the  i 
With  such  tmnscciulvut  beauty  blows, 
As  wlicn  Cadcnus  blest  the  scene, 
And  shared  with  me  tliose  joys  serene. 
When,  unpnrceivod,  the  iamiiinit  fire 
Of  friendsliip  kiiullod  new  desim; 
StiJl  liatooinc  to  his  tuneful  toncue, 
The  troths  which  ancels  migiithave 
Divine  imprast  their  genUe  sway, 
And  sweetly  stole  my  soul  away. 
My  guide,  instrueter,  lorer,  firiend, 
(Dear  names  if  in  one  idea  blend ; 
O I  atiU  eoiuoin'd,  jrour  incense  rise, 
And  waft  sMreet  odoiin  totheakiea." 

AN  ODE  TO  WISDOM. 

"0  Pallasi  I  invoke  thine  aidi 
Vouchsafe  to  hear  a  wretched  maid* 

By  tender  love  depreat : 
*T  tt  just  that  thou  should'st  had  ths  imait 
Inllioied  bv  thy  subtle  ait. 

And  calm  my  troubled  braatt 

No  random  shot  ftom  Civid's  bow. 
But  by  thy  guidance,  soft  and  slow* 

It  sunk  within  my  heart  i 
Ttais,  Love  being  arm'd  with  Wiadon*!  fimsi 
In  vau  I  try  to  stop  its  coune. 

In  vain  repel  the  dart. 

OOoddeasl  break tbofttalleagM, 
Let  Love,  with  Folly  and  Intiigue. 

More  fit  associates  find  I 
And  thou  alone,  witldo  my  breast, 
O I  deign  to  soothamy  gndb  lo 

And  heal  my  tocflced  mind." 

Vanessa,  besides  musing  over  her  unha^y  at* 
tachment,  had,  during  her  residence  in  this  soli- 
tude, the  care  of  n^miing  the  declining  health  of  her 
younger  sister,  who  at  length  died  abont  1720.  This 
event,  as  it  left  her  alone  in  the  world,  seems  to  hare 
increased  the  energy  of  her  fatal  passion  for  Swift^ 
while  he,  on  the  contrary,  saw  room  for  still  greater 
reserve,  when  her  situation  became  that  of  a  solitary 
female,  without  the  society  or  countenance  of  a  fin 
male  relation.  But  Miss  Yanhomrighi  irritated  at 
the  situation  in  which  she  found  herself  determined 
on  bringing  to  a  crisis  those  expectations  of  a  uiaon 
with  the  object  of  her  affections,  to  the  hope  of  which 
she  had  clung  amid  every  vicissitude  of  his  conduct 
towards  her.  The  most  nrobable  bar  was  his  imd^ 
fined  connection  with  Mrs.  Johnson,  which,  as  it 
must  have  been  perfectly  known  to  her.  had,  doubt- 
less, long  excited  her  secret  jealousy :  although  onl/ 
a  single  hint  to  that  purpose  is  to  be  found  m  their 
correspondence,  and  that  so  early  as  1713,  when  she 
writes  to  him,  then  in  Ireland,  '*If  you  are  very 
happy ^  it  is  ill-natured  of  you  not  to  tell  me  so,  e;r- 
cepi  'hs  tohai  U  inconsistent  tnth  mins,"  Her  si- 
lence and  patience  under  this  state  of  imcertaint|r( 
for  no  less  than  eight  years,  must  have  been  partly 
owing  to  her  awe  for  Swift,  and  partly  perhaps  to 
the  weak  state  of  her  rival  s  health,  which,  from. 
year  to  year,  seemed  to  announce  speedy  dissolution. 
At  length,  however,  Vanessa's  impatience  prevailed* 
and  she  ventured  on  the  decisive  step  of  writing  to 
Mrs.  Johnson  herself,  requesting^  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  that  connection.  Stella  m  reply,  informect 
her  of  her  marriage  with  the  Dean  j  and,  full  of  the 
highest  resentment  against  Swift  for  having  myea 
another  female  such  a  right  in  him  aa  Miss  Van- 
homrigh's  inquiries  imphed,  she  sent  to  him  her 
rival's  letter  of  interrogation,  and,  without  Beeuig[ 
him,  or  awaitinghis  reply,  retired  to  the  house  (U 
Mr.  Ford,  near  Dublin.  Every  reader  knows  the 
consequence.  Swift,  in  one  of  those  paroxysms  of 
fiiry  to  which  he  was  liable  both  from  temper  and 
disease  rode  instantly  to  Marley  Abbey.  As  he  en* 
tered  the  apartment,  the  Btemnsss  of  his  counte- 
nance, which  was  peculiarly  formed  to  express  the 
fiercer  paaaions,  strock  the  unfortunate  Yanena 
with  such  terror,  that  aha  oonld  scarce  ask  whether 
he  would  not  sit  down.   He  answered  by  ilingfav 
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m  letter  on  the  table,  and,  instantly  leaving  the 
house,  mounted  his  horse  and  returned  to  Dublin. 
When  Vanessa  opened  the  packet,  she  only  found 
her  own  letter  to  Stella.  It  was  her  death-warrant. 
8he  sunk  at  once  under  the  disappointment  of  the 
delayed,  yet  ch^shed  hopes,  which  had  so  lone 
sickened  her  heart,  and  beneath  the  unrestrained 
wrath  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  had  indulged  them. 
How  long  she  survived  this  last  interview  is  uncer- 
tain, but  the  time  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a 
few  weeks.  In  the  meanwhile,  she  revoked  a  will 
made  in  favour  of  Swift,  and  settled  her  fortune, 
which  was  coDsidcrablc,  upon  Mr.  Marshal,  after- 
wards one  of  the  judgt^s  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland,  and  Dr.  Berkeley,  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne.*  A  re- 
markable condition  is  said  to  have  accompanied  her 
bequest :  that  her  executors,  namely,  should  make 
pubUc  all  the  letters  which  had  passed  between  the 
testator  and  Swift,  as  well  as  the  celebrated  poem 
of  Cadenus  and  Vanessa.  It  is  said  that  Berkeley. 
from  friendship  to  Swift,  and'Marshal^  influenced 
by  Berkeley's  opinion,  or  perhaps  dreadmg  to  bring 
on  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  celebrated  satirist, 
resolved  to  disobey  this  injunction;  and  every  bio- 
grapher of  Swift  has  hitherto  recorded  cither  the 
apology  or  censure  of  Vanessa's  executors.  But 
the  truth  is.  that  Miss  Vanhomrigh's  will  contains 
no  such  inranction,  so  that  if  it  at  all  existed,  it 
must  have  been  dehvered  in  a  manner  and  at  a  time 
"when  Berkeley^  honourable  and  virtuous  as  he  was, 
felt  himself  entitled  to  dispense  with  obeying  it.  He 
probably  thought,  that  gnring  publicity  to  the  ro- 
mantic expressions  of  Vanessa's  passion,  could  only 
gratify  idle  or  malignant  cimosity,  exasperate  the 
BofTenngs  of  Swift,  whkh  vf^re  already  beyond  en- 
durance, and,  perhaps  expose  to  evil  construction 
the  reputation  of  his  beneifactress.  Such  might  be 
tite  reasoning  of  Berkeley,  supposing  that  Vanessa 
really  eluoined  this  extraordinary  posthumous  re- 
Xenge^  But  as  the  report^  however  uniform,  is  cer- 
tainly inaccurate  in  ascribing  a  place  to  such  a  con- 
dition in^  Vanessa's  will,  it  may  be  well  doubted 
whether  it  is  better  founded  in  the  general  point  of 
it^jetistence. 

shop  Berkeley  is  sud  to  have  destroyed  the  ori- 
Ictters  of  tlus  celebrated  corresponaence.    But 
,    I  copy  remained  in  possession  of  Judge  Mar- 
BUal,  aildx  aiter  his  death,  some  mutilated  extracts 

rd  their  way  to  the  public.  By  the  friendship  of 
Berwick,  the  editor  is  enabled  to  fill  up  this  cu- 
-Oiifl  desideratum  in  Swift's  correspondence,  which 
r^a  him  the  more  pleasure,  as  any  sinister  intcr- 
uition  of  the  former  imperfect  extracts,  which, 
was  natural,  were  taken  from  those  passages 
.  lat  expressed  most  warmth  of  passion,  will  be  in 
a^great  measure  confuted  by  the  entire  publication. 
TB^  tone  of  feeling  is  lowered  by  the  coTitext,  and 
tiip&O  passages,  which,  taken  by  themselves,  might 
appear  suspicious,  especially  while  what  yfoa  sup- 
I^ressed  was  left  to  imagination,  are  much  modified, 
when  ^restored  to  their  place  among  grave  maxims 
c^  adnce,  and  trifling  passages  of  humour.  At  any 
rale,  Ml  from  which  any  inference,  favourable  or  un- 
favourable, cftn  be  deduced,  is  now  at  length  before 
tpe  pUbh'c,  There  are  no  fragments  produced,  from 
which  suspicions  may  be  excited,  ana  no  blanks  re- 
lain  to  be  filled  up  by  the  suggestions  of  detraction. 
"  the  correspondence  proves  less  interesting  than 
(6  reader  might  ^have  expected^  the  admirers  of 
Iwift  will  be  gratified  with  the  confutation  which 
the  letters  aflbrd  of  the  evil  reports  first  propagated 
by  X.ord  Orrery. 

The  sum  of  the  evidence  which  they  afiford  secm^ 
lb  amount  to  this,— that  while  residing  in  England 
ioT  jfears,  and  at  a  distance  from  Stella,  Swift  in- 
dtutiouslx  engaged  in  a  corresQ;K)rdence  With  Miss 
Vatihbmrigh,  >vhich  probably  at  first  meant  little 
more  than  mere  g&llantry,  since  the  mother,  brother, 
9Dd  sister,  deeta  all  to  have  been  confidants  of  their 

•^.  Berio^.lMd  been,  known  to  the  Vnliomrich  ftanfly  In 
-"  -   bj  tb»  totrodaetioQ  of  Swift,  but  barf  not  leeRMfaB 


intimacy.  After  his  Journey  to^  Ireland,  his  letteiri. 
assume  a  graver  cast,  and  consist  rather  of  advice^ 
caution,  and  rebuke,  than  expressions  of  tenderness. 
Yet  neither  his  own  heart,  nor  the  nature  of  Va- 
nessa's violent  attachment,  permit  him  to  suppress 
strong,  though  occasional  and  rare  indications  of 
the  high  regard  in  which  he  held  her,  although  ho- 
nour, friendship,  and  esteem,  had  united  his  fate 
with  that  of  another.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
belter,  had  their  amours  never  oecomc  public ;  as 
that  has,  however,  happened,  it  is  the  biof£rapher*8 
duty  to  throw  such  light  UDon  them,  as  Mr.  Ber- 
wick's friendship  has  enabled  him  to  do  j  in  order 
that  Swift's  conduct,  weak  and  blameable  as  it 
must  be  held  in  this  instance,  may  at  least  not  suf- 
fer hereafter,  from  being  seen  under  false  or  imper- 
fect lights. 

All  hough  the  letters  were  suppressed,  Cadenus 
and  Vanessa  was  given  to  the  world  soon  after  Miss 
Vanhomrigh's  death.  In  this  extraordinary  poem, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  author  to 
soothe  the  passion  which  the  unfortunate  Miss 
Vnnhomrigh  was  unable  to  subdue.  One  passage 
in  it  has  given  rise  to  inferences  yet  more  fktal  to 
Swift's  character  than  can  be  deduced  from  the  pre- 
ceding narrative,  or  the  perusal  of  the  correspond- 
ence Detween  the  two  lovers.  It  begins  witn  th& 
well-known  lines,— 

"  Bat  what  luooeu  Vanotfa  aiet. 
Is  to  tbs  worid  a  went  ret,"  *Cb 

To  what  purpose  these  Unes  wer^  introduced,  wHe- 
ther  from  Swift's  usual  vein  of  humour,  which 
never  could  resist  a  jest,  or  whether  they  Were 
meant  jocularly  to  intimate  the  danger  attending 
the  intimacy  between  Cadenus  and  Vanessa^  it  vfete 
in  vain  to  inquire.  But  to  brand  Swill  as  a  seducer, 
and  Miss  Vanhomrigh  as  his  victim,  on  account  df 
a  single  passage,  not  only  detached,  but,  if  inter? 
preted  in  so  sinister  a  manner,  at  variance  with,  all 
the  rest  of  the  poem,  requires  the  cold-blooded  in- 
genuity of  Lord  Orrery.  Every  other  line  of  the 
poem  ascribes  to  Vanessa  a  passion,  which  had'tir- 
tuefor  its  foundation  and  object;  and  a  similar ntCr 
ture  is  exhibited  in  the  following  lines,  addressed  lyi 
Swift  to  Vanessa,  long  after  the  date  of  his  odt6- 
bratedpoem:— 

"  Nnbph,  would  you  learn  the  only  ait 
To  ktfcjp  a  worthy  )over*g  heart : 
Flnt,  to  adoQ)  your  perscRi  vrefl, 
bi  utmoit  cleanlineis  &xeel  t 
And  tBouf  h  you  aiust  tbe  ftahion  take^ 
Observe  them  but  for  fa«hion'a  aake ) 
Tbc  8tronge«t  reuon  will  gabniit 
To  virtue,  honour,  sei^,  and  wft; 
To  tiieh  a  nymph,  the  wlaa  and  flood 
Cannot  be  faithleM.  if  tiwy  woud ; 
For  vicei  all  have  dmercnt  ends» 
But  virtue  stjfl  to  virtue  tends ; 
And  when  your  lover  is  not  tme, 
'T  is  vinuo  fails  in  him,  or  ypa. 
And  either  he  dp5u»r\-os  disdajn, 
Or  you  without  a  cause  complaitt. 
But  here  Vanessa  cannot  err, 
Nor  art  tbcM  rules  applied  to  her; 
For  who  QOuM  each  a  nymph  fooako. 
Except  a  hlocUiead  or  a  fake? 
Or  how  could  she  her  heart  bcsttii^, 
Exempt  wtierie  wit  and  virtue  grow  V* 

The  letters  of  Miss  Vanhomrigh  preserve  the  '8tudt% 
tones  ^^^  plead,  in  extenuation  of  her  uncontroUa^Ma 
affection,  the  high  moral  character  of  its  objeCL 
The  reproaches,  too,  which  they  occasionally  con- 
tain, are  imiformly  of  coldness,  not  of  d^s^Vtioni 
nor  do  her  expostulations,  like  tnose  of  a  for^^en 
paramour,  upbraid  her  lover  with  the  wreck  of  jtoer 
fame  and  vurtue,  in  the  tone  of  VirgiTs  dcisearteA 
heroine  :— 


-Te  proptor  Mndenut 


Extinetos  pudor  et  qoa  sola  sidera  adibam, 
Pama  prior ————— " 

On  the  contrary,  Swift,  under  Vanessa's  j>en, 
mains  a  matchless  model  of  virtue.  jUst  andTberl 
in  every  thing,  but  in  want  of  tenderness :  tne  j 
tore,  in  short,  usually  drawn  by  a  male  lover  of 
relentless  mistress.  It  is  the  language  of  the 
romantic  ottaehment  bat  Without  the  least  ti 
of  criminal  desire.    Nay,  it  sUosioii,  docA^IQi 
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ha  rash  deeUrttt&oii,  riift  aecinis  it  take  (6  berself,  f 
fts  the  came  of  their  diitree^  those  reproaches, 
which  she  wfia  eeneible  she  had  no  cause  to  impute 
-U)  the  perfidy  of  her  lover.  "Oh,"  she  exclaims, 
"bow  nave  you  forgot  me !  Tou  endeavour  by  se- 
Teritids  to  force  me  from  you,  nor  can  I  blame  you : 
foty  with  the  Qtmost  distresa  and  confusion,  I  heboid 
myself  the  cause  of  tmeasy  reflections  to  you.  Yet 
I  cannot  comfort  you,  but  here  occlare,  that  *tis  not 
in  the  power  of  time  or  accident  to  lessen  the  inex- 

preasible  passion  which  I  have  for ."  ,  Tliis 

rematkabie  and  decisive  passage  proves,  that  it  was 
the  unrequited  i)aS8ton  of  Vanessa,  not  the  perfidy 
of  Cadenaa,  which  was  the  origin  of  their  mutual 
misery;  for  she  states  Swifts  unhappiness  as 
nxiBing  from  her  love,  and  declares  herself  at  the 
Mime  time,  incapable  of  abating  her  anfection. 
Eoongti  of  blame  will  remain  with  Swift,  if  we  al- 
low that  he  oherished,  with  indecisive  yet  nattering 
b<ype,  a  passion  which,  in  justice  to  himself  and 
Vafteflsa,  he  ought,  at  whatever  risk  to  her  feelings 
and  hia  owiu  to  have  repressed  as  soon  as  she  de- 
clared it.  rnke  want  of  firmness  which  this  cdn- 
duct  teqaae^  made  every  hour  of  indecision  an  act 
of  real  cmehy,  though  under  the  mask  of  mercy, 
mA  whOe  it  tiraided  ms  victim  towards  the  uniitnely 
gmve  which  it  prepared,  mined  at  the  same  time  his 
own  peace  of  mind.* 
Up^  the  death  of  Mist  Vanhomni^h,  Swift,  in  an 

2;otty  of  aelf-teproa^h  and  remorse,  retreated  into 
e  Bontn  of  Ir^and,  where  he  spent  two  months, 
witftoQt  the  place  of  hia  abode  being  known  to  any 
one^  Whea  ne  returned  to  Dublih,  Stella  was  eoMIy 
peraoaied  «o  fornve  Irim.  Judging,  probably,  that 
tbe  angfik^  he  had  ^astainea  was  a  sufficient  expia- 
litm  fdt  an  oHence  whieh  was  now  irremediable. 
We  turn  with  pleainite  from  this  painfbl  but  neces- 
wixf  ddtafl,  16  trace  Swifi^a  occupation  from  the 
time  of  his  settlement  in  Ireland,  in  t7l4-is,  till  hia 
flrst  flppetranoe  as  an  Irish  patriot,  in  17123. 

ne  ouaaMaa  of  the  cathedral  employed,  doubt^ 
leca,  %  conaKierabte  part  of  hia  leisure,  embroiled  aj9 
if  ivaa  for  some  time  by  the  resistance  of  his  chap- 
air,  mai  the  tmfiiendly  interference  of  Archbishop 
Xing.  But  pr^udiees  against  the  Dean  wore  off^  as 
ilieteetiCade  <n  hia  intentions,  and  his  disinterested 
ft>r  the  kigh«s  and  welfare  of  the  churchy  be- 
B  ttore  mi  more  evident.  He  soon  obtamed 
I  tuthotitv  in  his  chapter,  that  what  he  proposed 
seldom  disputed  $  af^er  which,  the  business  of 
m  and  i^neWala,  corisutting  old  r^ords  and 
eoMnling  new  ones,  could  n6t  occupy  any  |^eat 
peftitm  Vn  bis  time.  There  ie  6very  reason  to  be- 
Jiave,  diat,  doting  tbeie  five  or  af z  yeani,  Swiit  de- 

ir  t]iat  snotlier  toale  appean  to  iMVe^n  lAiAfred 
paMfbn  for  ^znfi**  V^'^pn.in  consequence  or  ad- 


taloitt.    !%«  mllowiiic  '^mtracted  scroU."  aa  the 

\ii^  tetios  itib  literaQjr  ^oflod  from  the  anDnjmoite  oHgl- 
-~^~*  Mr.  doifu'i  papers. 


VlaiH  SAOHASISA  TO 


"Tfaomdar  Uominf ,  Poor  o*e]oek. 
"fri  WaSJiotthaitittglilyQODYinoed  that  the  aathor  of  tbig  diM- 
'  sctoD  wu  fbr  ever  be  sunk  in  oblivjon,  I  -would  chooae 
amrdiave,  bdbre  I  wtwia  revoal  the  conttnoal  aoMush  I 
~     *  eren  befbre  I  laur  jom  god-like  forei ;  for  believe 
first  «)t  biith  bf  perusing  rour  ini^utaple  lAndtings. 
were  allowed  to  speak  thefr  thougfats,  I  would  glory 
,  aiid  fpi9ad  yo«r  lame  (if  possible)  further  than 

.^ ^,.  Hmlft  of  the  earth.  ^.  ,  ,    .         „ 

"t^  nty  mfsfbrtnae  to  be  in  tlto  can  of  persona  w])okener|d1y 
t^  foadi  vcdc'r  such  restnint,  as  wont  permit  theta  to  poblLBh 
though  Deter  so  violent,  and  such  I  must  ctiAfess 
tb  be.   Q(nM  70U  coneeire  the  maq^r  pangs,  the 


l«av 


tsl  Swilt  I  am  ooidbanded  srt  my  vanity ;  but,  alas  l  the  malignity 
^aay  dwi^r  ia  ao  isveat,  that  my  bve  sopo  gets  the  better  of  the 
HEud  and  boinafe  jnrenaer  even  to  his  name ;  but  certain  it  Is, 
■ym  doot  flatter  this  absurd  but  sincere  passion  of  mine.  I  must 
stS^  ta  the  yMt  reward  of  my  presumption ;  and  be  M- 
bqt  yoonselfi  I-wotud  choerfUUy  suflbr  that, 
my  piissioD  returned  with  disdain,  and  i«  1 
rob,  Mg  you'll  pubnsh  it  in  Faaftpet^ 
s  name  you  please ;  for  if  1  have  the 
istingttbh  ybor  wnlSnci  iwdmjna 
nn.aoy  other;  upacribe  it  to  Sachan- 
._  with  what  tupatienoe  I  shall  expMt 
much  I  am  yours  till  the  arrival  or  my 


dh^atad  many  hours  to  stuay.  Herodotito^  ?hiloB- 
tratus,  and  Aulus  Gellius,  seem  particularly  to  have 
engnged  his  attention,  as  he  has  written  his  opinioa 
concerning  each  of  them  in  tli^e-blank  leaves  of  the 
volume.t  While  such  were  his  studies,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  mpre  pleasing  paths  of  classical 
learning  were  neglected,  even  it  wc  had  not  learned 
that  the  study  of  Lucretius  was  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment during  his  residence  at  Gaulslown.  But  a  list 
of  books  in  nis  library,  marked  with  his  own  n^anu- 
script  remarks,  affords  the  most  «uthenlic  record 
of  his  taste  in  rcading.t 

t  For  his  character  of  Herodotos,  dated  6th  Julv,  im,  see  hii 
Workfl,  vol.  1 X.  p.  '273.  Frum  a  Paris  edition  of  PhilosU-alus,  IW^ 
Mr.  ThtiOphiluA  Swifl  copied  tlic  following  note  from  tlie  Doan'a 
autograph.  "  In  hoc  libra,  nug'u,  iiortonfis,  ac  niinidaciis  undipue 
scutente,  nonpauca  sparitim  inveniet  leeror,  nee  illepida  noc  init- 
liliA :  c)ii»  ttutem  mihi  m«:iime  arriserunt,  co  punctuus  quibuadam 
ad  marginom  appogitis  aariotavi  Nov.  8,  1715.  Jon.  8wir.'* 
The  passages  marked  are  but  few. 

The  Dean's  copy  of  Aulus  Gellius,  edited  by  Gronovius,  An. 


jotni,  "  DoDum  Amici,  de  mc  CH>time  moriti,  Erasm.  Lewis,  April 
10, 1713."  On  a  Uaek  leaf  ocenn  the  following  chaituster  of  the 
WQrk,^veo,  as  it  appoan,  \^t^^a  a  second  perusal., 

"  Post  longum  temporis  intenallum,  secundi  vice  perlegi  huqp 
libram ;  et  certd,  medianto  Fortuna,  oonsoltuni  optima  Wdetut 
autoris  fomc,  quod  exoerotis  abandat  e  libris  jamoitt  deperditjk, 
el-quod  iioaua  Lalina  aiHid  ansos  M.  maneC  in  pnrtio.  £fti^paw»> 
mus  cairn  oodiemum  aliquem  ^criutorero,  Gaitioum  puu,  ItaJi- 
cum  vel  Angncantun.  eentones  undfque  conrasos  vemaculA  scrip 
tos  in  voluroen  congessissc,  et  criUo^  quedum  iwiiut^ae  IJiJnipQ* 
nuBa  voeabaia  eujnsmte  lingue  -,  certifc  nil  concipi  possit  futliiuf 
aut  iheptius :  Opus  Igttur  afiquanti  asstimo,  autorem  oihili." 

"  Quod  ad  contunentatorcm  Gronovium  attinet,  magni  nominis 
(ut.dicitur)  in  hujusoe  generis  eruditione :  cave  temcte  sperea  ab 

00  lucem  in  difltcultatifids  enodandis ;  totum  enui  tempus  {nu* 
mit  vel  variantes  lectiones  coni\iodendo,  vel  lectorem  ad  aliQf 
autorea  rei^ndo ;  vel  dcojqne  Oisellium  quendam  oonviliis  io* 
sectaiido.  "  J.  8Wift. 

"  Nov.  1, 171*." 

''  A  cktaA)gue  oTBooks.  the  Library  of  the  fate  Rev*  Dr.  Swifl, 
Dean  of  8t  Patrick's,  Dublin^   Tobesotdbyauetian^    ~'    ^ 
'and  place  for  the  saJe.of  them  wflljbe  inserted  in  tjie  DlMk^  Jour 

naL— N-  B.  The  books  marked  thus  »  have  tmn  _  

tiona  on  them  in  the  hand  of  Dr.  Swift  Dubfin.  printed  for 
GcoiSB  FMlkner,  ia  Eaa^^Ueet,  I7tf » 8vo." 

OCTAVO  BT  INFRA. 

8  Memoirs  de  la  Minorite  de  Umia  XIV.    VUeftanche,  IM. 
M  Virgiui  Poemaia,  cum  Schouis  M.  Staimani.    Oaia 

etei*.  16».  ,  . 

28  Boctii  ConBolatkmea  PmlosophiB,  cum  notia  VamnL    Logd 

Bat- 1656. 
90  VidftPoemata.    Oxon.  1701.       ^  .      • 
38  Jufitini  Historia,  oum ^mcndatignuins  ^^fabii  ftaJmnrJfTl. 
88  Valerii  MaximiDioCa  et  Pacta  memovBtiliaieulB  aotb  UfinL 

Amsterdam.  VHT,  «      . 

4S  Rabelais^  aes  CEuvrea.   Lyoo.lMS.       ^.,,  .  i;    .     i« 

48  Eutropius  et  Paulus  DiacofUis  de  Gestis  KoSMBlii  ettmaMoCb 

ElinVenoti.    Parid]  lM4i. 
M  Tafiiti  Opera.   Amaterdam,  li4a. 
88  Bender,  ses  Voyagea.   AmsteidiMn,  16M|  aionea. 

FOLia  ,     ( 

78  Platonis  Opera,  Or.  Lat  cum  eeanBent  Jo.  SetranL  Caia 
He«.  Stephani.  1878,  a  vol.  .    *. 

81  Xenqphoiftja  open,  Gr.  Let  cum  aotif ;  Studio  J^Muelavi 
et  Porti.    Paris,  1«K. 

88  Philostfati  Lemoii  Opeia,  Or.  L.  atttdioPad.  Motem.   Vmk, 

81  Strabonis  Geogn^ilii,  Gr.  Lat  atodio  CaaaabofitetXylBiihi 

Paria,1890.,  w      •        • 

99  RerodoCi  Historia^  Gr.  X«t  atndio  VaOsi  et  SyttorglL  Cum 

94  Sitidas  Lexico^^r.  Lat  studio  .Xm^  Ford  Col  AIL  1«18l 
9  vol. 

89  Dionia  Casaii  Romana  Historia,  Gr.  L.  atudia  Xytwodri.  Oua 

Hen.  Steph.  _ 

106  HIitorjB  A|igBg9»  Beriptores  sex,  cum  aolii.  stodto  OknA. 
Sahnasu.    Paris.  IMO. 

,  .  ;  ,         OCTAVO  BT  IXFRA. 

Ill  Salne'lVienippfedoIa  Vertu  do  CathoITooQ  dl  . 

1  IS  Jolhnwt,  ses  Poesies  Chretiennes.    Utreobt,  ITDO. 
188  Boiieau,  ses  (£tt%Tes.    Amsterdam,  1887, 9 voL 

QUABTOu 

J»2  Hobbea^peia  PhikMophica.    Amat  1888,  S.vuL 
ai&  Auli  Genu  Noctea  Attics,  cum  notiii  stuiBo 
.  Gronoviu   Lugd.  Bat.  1708.  .    . 

^  S9S  AntiquSB  Musics  Auctores,  Gr.  Lat  ram  nooa. 
Blzev.  Amat  1869,  l  eb  9  vol. 
998  Anthoiogia  Gpigrammata  Grsworum.    Cum 
1586. 
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'fiapaans.  i8n. 
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ia6  Cai)  ordIaten&)n .  his  history  of  tka  Grand 
.         ..fold.  1707, 8  yi^  laxgB  paper, 
Im  nofabeahis  te^Mhui,  or^att 

wealth.   London,  1851. 
I  Qor avo  n  nmuL 

STB  Child,  his  Discourse  on  Tirade.    Loodoo,  1888. 
889  Marvel  the  Reheanal  tiaovoaed.   Lonl  Wt% 


BaLallhfc   Oa- 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE  WORKS. 


[S«CT.  V. 


These  studfes,  however,  were  unequal  to  occupy 
the  spare  time  which  Dublin  gave  to  Swift  aAer  hia 
constant  labour  in  the  polilica  of  London.  It  has 
been  jreneralty  thought,  and  with  great  probability, 
that  the  outline  of  GuIIiver'B  Travels  was  drawn 
during  this  period.  There  are  many  drcum stances 
which  favour  this  opinion.  The  germ  of  this  cele- 
brated work  is  to  be  found  in  the  travels  of  Marti- 
nu8  Scriblerus,  which  was  sketched,  probably,  be- 
fore danger  and  proscription  had  dispersed  the  lite> 
rary  club.  The  exasperated  spirit  with  which  the 
Dean  viewed  public  anairs  in  Great  Britain  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  coincides  with  many  of  the 
satirical  touches  of  the  Travels.  Besides,  a  letter 
from  Vanessa  contains  an  allusion  to  the  adventure 
of  CrulHver  with  the  Ape  in  Brobdignag,  and  from 
the  same  correspondence  we  learn,  that  Swift  was. 
in  1722,  engagd  with  the  perusal  of  voyages  and 
travels,  studies  congenial  to  the  composition  of  the 
Travels.  He  told  Mrs.  Whiteway,  what  he  after- 
wards in  substance  told  the  world  m  person  of  the 
captain,  that  he  had  borrowed  the  sea  terms  in  Gul- 
liver from  the  old  voyagers,  which  he  had  fully  pe- 
rused. All  which  circum stances  favour  the  opinion, 
that  the  Voyages  of  Gulliver  were  sketched  during 
the  period  of  which  we  treat,  Uiough,  in  the  state  in 
which  they  were  pubUshed,  they  bear  reference  to 
politics  of  a  later  date. 

Swift's  lighter  literary  amusements  were  anch  as 
arose  from  his  habits  of  society.  These  habits  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ven'  regular.    He  boarded  him- 

80t  La Brarore, hn Cametdrea  oa  les  Moeus d»c« 8iteieja<ve6 
le  Clef.  Tome  I.  et  II.  ot  Ouvnce  dans  le  fout  do  Tlieo< 
pfaraste  etde  PascsL   Amtt  16S7, 
QUAsra 

391  Botam Opera,  adfidem  optimoiuin  exemiilariiim.  Cant.  16M. 

ssr  Vfifilii  Optfa,  ad  fldem  optim.  ezomp.  ib.  1701. 

aft  Ttteatti  CooMBdiiB,  adfidem  optim.  exemp.  tt.  1701. 

84D  Doctor  Gibbf*!  Tmntlation  of  the  Psaku .  with  Dr.  Bwift'e 
jeetv  upon  it   Lond.  iTOi. 

FOLia 

an  Proeofiti  Aroana  HJRtoria,  Or.  Let  com  notii,  itndto  Ale- 

OianBi.    Luf  d.  Bat  1898 
S8S  Meahovii  Lectio  Bataviea  ad  Magnum  Tartaria  Channinii 

Letine.  per  Geo.  Hornium.    Amit  1688. 
88*  Vpaifndnam'a  trae  Propheciei,  commented  by  Tbeoph.  Ga- 

laacieiee.    London,  1679. 
888  Philip  de  Cominee,  hieHiitorr.tmiHlated  by  Tho.  Daaett.i». 

1614. 
888  flefiMt,  aa».  Lord,  Life  <»fKlBff  Henrr  TIIL  tb,  16tt. 
8tr  Mfbil  Open,  Or.  Lat.  cun  oomment  studio  Caaau^oni,  Et 

JEneaa  de  Obsidione  tolerando,  Gr.  Lat  studBo  aiuadem. 

PBlift,1808. 

888  EpiplMua  EhjiMopi  Cooetant  Opus  oontra  Hareeee.  Baei^ 
tr4  Hachiavel'a  Woika.    London.  168S. 
«fBanMCrAMU»,h|aTheoi7  of  the  Earth.    iM6t7. 
liV  Uwd'S  RalHionerUi  Oonibence  with  Fbher.  «.  18S8. 
.  an  Beibert,  rtaM»7Ui  TmTela.    iMd.  16S4, 
m  IIaniBfCgo*f  OsauMinweahh  of  Oceana.  fMd.  l«i. 
Mi  MmM  HMBria  iMalcaet  Belfiea.  AnutiesB. 
MBemdIliMrtnaBHiator.  etClxooolo^^         Ozon.WL 
M  Lml  IWitwia  Ronana,  cum  amot  Tarionnn.   Paili,  ItH. 
8M  lioeratli  Op«ai  Gr.  Lat  cum  anoot  studio  Hier.  VoUU. 
BaiilflffTO. 

,     OOTATO  IT  WPiA. 
419  DoNmui*i  Goqferenoe  about  the  next  SneoMeion.  Load.  U8L 
4itAoeiaiian  of  the  Hoow  of  Commona,  m  lmpeaeUii«  the 
XterafChMBdoo.    ITOO.^  .     . 

481  BakJWrJfalttaw.BiiCotyof  ifaeOemmonLaworEncland. 

4#  OatooaTViiffl^a'naTeetie.  DidillB.i798L 

440  TaaM'a  Reoorenr  of  Jeniaalem,  by  FairiBx.    Dublin.  1T9B. 

68f  Gaithti  Dlipenaary.   Loodoo,  1688. 

489  Misoellaniei  in  Prow  and  Ycne.  by  Dr.  Swfid  and  Iflr.  Pope. 

hSSTmr,  4  vol. 
488  Dr.  Swift'a  Works.    Dublin.  1784.  ftc  6toL 
4A  lk.9mm.\  GoOiter't  Tlaveh.  Lond.  1798, 9  toI.  lane  paper. 

QUABXO. 

tult  Bpee6h6ilB  the  Pariiament  metad  Nor.  IMO.  Load.  1841. 

818  Select  fipietlet  of  Horace,  trenalated,  fanperftet 

514  LHOitrange^  Disaenten'  Sayings,  and  other  Pamphlets.  Lood. 

819  Pope's  '^^riB,  toL  D.  ccntahilng  hii  Epistka  and  the  Dan* 

eiad.   iMTttw 

FOLIO. 

881  Bodta.aaa  abcUvnade la RepabUque.   Pans,  1979.  . 

m  DMflia'a  Ristoiy  of  the  OivU  Wars  of  Prance.   Lond.  1647. 

689  Thnaoi  Historia  sui  T^mpoiis,  cum  continuatiDne.    AnreL 

MB8t4voL 
666  Baroiifl  Annales  EeelesiastkL    Antwerp.  1989, 19  toL 
ssr  Paeaiii.  VmL  Opem  omnia,  umi.  1680. 
696  Stobai  Seotentife.  Qr.  Lat  atudio  Geeneii  Basil.  1549. 
'^  Mow'7'*  Hqtoiieal,^Gcographical.  and  Poetical  Diotiooai7< 

flttpeofca.   i»ouM  1694.  bto. 
634  LettMi  of  Sir  William  Temple  while  he  was  6mh6iiBd<ir 

aSroad,  thm  tess  to  lenbclttshre,  BOB. 

OCTAVO. 

548  Ludlow's  Memoin,  vol.  IB.  Switacdand,  1989. 
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self,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  with  Mr.  Worrell, 
whose  wife  preserved  that  naatneea  and  good  ordor 
which  was  partknilarly  agreeable  to  him.  But  ha 
kept  two  public  days  at  the  Deanery  weekly.  Wo 
can  see,  that,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  timea^ 
and  the  practice  of  his  predecessor.  Dean  Sterne, 
Swift's  entertainments  were  accounted  rather  eco- 
nomical, although  his  guests,  so  far  ae  conviviality 
was  consistent  with  decorum,  were  welcomed  wita 
excellent  wine.  Swift,  who  used  to  declare  he  was 
neve;:  intoxicated  in  hiB  life,  had  ncverthelesa  lived 
intimately  with  those  at  whose  tables  wine  was 
liberally  consumed,  and  he  was  not  himself  averse 
to  the  moderate  use  of  it.*  In  some  respects;  how* 
ever,  his  mode  of  life  ill-suited  the  poorer  clei^y, 
who  expected  more  frequent  hospitahty  at  the  Deane- 
rv,  and  their  disappointment  exposed  Swift  to  some 
obloquy.  His  best  defence  is^  that  he  received  his 
preferment  on  such  terms  as  mvolved  him  consid- 
erably in  debt,  and  that  hie  parsimony  never  inter- 
fered with  the  calls  of  justice,  or  of  oenevolence. 
During  all  his  life,  there  was  a  struggle  between  the 
rigour  of  his  'habitual  economy,  and  his  sense  d 
justice,  which  led  sometimes  to  instances  of  very 
ridiculous  accuracy,  in  adjusting  his  conduct,  so  as. 
to  compound  matters  between  them.  The  storjr  of 
his  mving  Pope  and  Gav,  after  a  narrow  calculatioa 
of  what  a  supper  would  have  cost  him,  half  a  crown  a 
piece  for  the  en>ense  which  they,  had  spared  him  in 
coming  after  they,  had  anipped,  ia  an  excellent  ez- 
amplct  Delany  informs  us,  in  like  manxmr,  that 
when  Lady  Eustace,  or  other  women  of  rank,  dined 
at  the  Deanery,  Swift  allowed  them  a  shilling  a 
head  to  provide  for  thev  own  entertainment,  and 
used  to  struggle  hard  that  only  sixpence  should  be 
allowed  for  the  bret,  as  he  called  Hiss  Eustace,  «f- 
terwards  Mrs.  Tickell.  And  when  he  dined  with 
his  poorer  friends,  he  insisted  upon  paying  his  dnb 
as  at  a  tavern,  or  house  of  public  entertainment.^ 
The  social  party  who  assembled  round  him  at  the 
Deanery,  were  naturally  led  to  exert  themselves  for 
his  amusement,  and  the  verses  of  Sheridan,  DAr 
ny,  and  other  literary  friends,  provoked  his  own  r»> 
puee,  and  lightened  his  more  severe  atodies.  In 
this  contest  of  iiijg:enuity,  Sheridan  seems  to  have 
been  both  .witty  fiunseu^  and  the  cause  of  wit  in 
others.  His  simplicity  and  characteristic  absence 
of  mind  were  tempered  with  ao  much  humour  and 
readiness  of  repartee,  that  his  company  waa  invnl- 
uable  to  the  Dean*  and  their  friendship,  was  nsver 
interrupted  until  the  increasing  iresdhility  and  vio* 
lence  of  Swift  overoame  the  patience  and  offended 
the  honest  pride  of  his  respectful  friend.  Deianr 
was  a  character  of  a  different  description.    He  had 

•  Dr.  Kias  san  Swiftdraak  about  a  nntffla^Uak  BMaaBi^ 
of  Claret  after  duiner,  wUdi  the  doctor,  hmself  venr  abstemioas. 
considered  as  too  much. 

t  The  anecdote  is  eiven  by  Spence  in  the  woidi  of  Pope.  **  Don> 
tor  Swift  has  an  odd,  blunt  way*  that  is  mistafcen  bf  stxaaifeKB 
for  ill  nature— *T  is  so  odd  that  there  is  no  describinr  it  bat  by 
nets.  I'll  tell  rou  one  that  int  comes  into  my  head.  C^e  eve- 
nine  Gay  and  I  went  to  see  him :  you  know  how  Intimately  we 
were  all  acquainted.  On  ow  eonins  In.  *  Heyday,  aentleaaea. 
(says  the  Doctor^  what's  the  meanint  of  this  nutt  Bow  eama 
Tou  to  leave  all  the  mat  lords  that  jrtv  nrn  sn  ftnd  nf  fir.fmnio 
tuther  to  sec  a  poor  Dean?'—'  Because  we  wouU  n|b9r  See  poa 
than  en/  of  them.'— '  Ay.  any  one  that  did  not  knMr  ao  w^  aa  I 

Bttt  since  you  are  cone,  I  suiBt  get  BQBiB 


do.  micht  belie\'e  you. , 

sapper  for/oa,  I  suppose.'—'  No,  Doctor,  we  have  gavPtavMdT* 
— '  ouroed  alrea^Ti  that's  impossible  i  why.  it  is  not  ei^  o'nodc 

Iet.-^T1>at's  vmr  strange  I  Iwt  if  you  have  not  Mpped,  1 1 
ave  gotsMnethine  foryoQ.— I 


-  hihg  for  yon.— Let  me  see,  what  should  I  have  had  V 
a  eoupie  of  Jobstera ;  ay,  that  would  have  done  vety  wdl ;  two 
ahuliiica— tarts  a  ihiuinri  oat  you  will  diink  hslass  of  wine  wift 
me,  though  you  sappraso  much  beibre  your  usual  time  only  to 
spare  ray  pocket'— '  No,  we  had  rather  talk  with  yon  than  miok 
with  you.*—'  But  if  you  had  supped  with  me,  as  in  all  reason  feou 

must  then  have  dra^  witb.QM.— A  Sot- 

iifivei 

kCIOWIX 

save  any 
inmg  Dy  Fou,  i  am  oetermmen.'— inis  wasau  saia  ana  dooo  wttn 
ids  usual  seriDosness  on  such  docaakms ;  and,  in  sptte  or  eray 
thing  we  could  say  to  the  contraiy.he  actually  obliged  ua  lo  ta&s 
the  money." 

t  There  ia  a  most  excellent  letter,  (now  puhgthed  Ac  the  first 
time  hi  (he  edition  of  Swift's  Works  to  whichOeae  ~ 


prefixed.  vbl»  XVIIL  p.  9B9.)  iD  wUch  the  Dean  in* 
self  in  the  thud  pemm,  as  a  stranger,  to  the  ho^ 
Rev.  Mr.  BlBoh(bcd,and  settka  with  great  minoteneas 


ancewfth  wfakm  be  pcopoaet  to  compeiiiwitu  the  ezpeoaa 
taception. 


LIFE  OP  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 


ItKn  ttoTO  I  low  origia  br  ihe  di>tinetii»i  doe  lo  hia 
leanuny  lod  genius.  Batpronder,  moTS  cautious, 
or  mora  iDteresled  Ihia  StMridan,  he  kept  aloof 


bir  lowers,  in  ■  certain  decree,  tbe  miui  whoMfiood 
hoDKHU' ii couteaied to ■aBmii fit-  He madecaQrl 
to  tlie  Dean  by  jtntt  less  humorous,  but  mora 
elegant  dun  those  of  Sheridan,  and  he  also  had 
bis  answer  in  the  sijle  which  housed.  Thedistinc- 
tion  which  the  Dean  nude  beiwasn  them  is  obTioue, 
ftom  hla  alhortiiig  DeUny  to  impren  on  Sheridan 
the  aanse  of  propnetr  and  aetf-respect  in  wttich  he 
Ihou^t  him  droaenl.  Yet.  iboush  the  Kuacded 
caatuo  of  OelaDr  oonmanded  more  renect,  the 
booest  and  preraiMata  good  hnmaur  of  ahendan 
deserved  betlerei  Dean  Swift,  ibsD  that  the  former 
ahonld  ban  been  exalted  over  him  for  an  enmptc. 
^u  hidi  opimon  aqireaaed  of  Deitay  m  the  piece 
U  which  we  refer,*  was  aTtarwerda  in  aoma  n- 
■wcls  qualified,  as  mar  be  seen  in  the  neit  section. 
Stella  was  active  too  m  this  poaltesl  Btri&.  It  has 
heea  doubted  whether  she  actrnUr  finished  the  *er- 
ass  to  which  her  name  iaprefiied  i  hat  if  she  really 
wrote  the  last  vene  id  lee  qnlapb  on  Demar,  the 
ataTer,  she  wrote  by  fu  the  beai  Lnee  in  the  poem. 
GaoUlawn  House,  (he  seat  of  Lord  Cbiof  Baron 
Rodilart,  where  Swift  Mmslinies  resided  for  months 
•latiine,g>ve  varieir  (o  these  eurciiationB.  The 
Chiar  Bsron,  it  would  seem,  was  not  terf  friendly 
to  the  eiistiM  gOTeranieat,  so  that  epdoeuss,  songs, 
•nd  Dthar  Tduclaa  of  political  satire,  nnutided  at 
bis  manstan.  Besides  these,  Swift  indulged  him- 
^tlf  in  a  htunonKia  poeiicsl  record  of  the  occapS' 
tiona  of  the  family  and  viaiUtm,  which  gross  and 
Bta(iid  malice  afterwarda  conslruisd  into  ■  Ismpoon. 
The  •Dthor'*  Tindicalian  wo  reserve  till  we  Snd 
taxa  charaed  liot  a  sinukat  offence.  But  Dean  Per- 
«lta],  whom  be  had  rallied  severely  in  the  poem, 
was  30  moch  afiected  as  to  attnmpi  ■  poetical  reply, 
wltich,  besides  being  very  scarce,  contains  ■noli  a 
aniiaiH  acconni  of  Swift's  house- keeping  snd  hos- 
litahty,  thoogh  obviously  viewed  wiui  a  malignant 
— .  ., —  -.  I eingprsserved  in  a  nole.» 


a.  Tbt  cnnHitiiiii  itn  m  Diu 
poa  hs  prAtnDi  ud  bw  wMi'i  tow- 
In  IVcfvftl  hu  anawend  U»  fithtt 
pet,  BtUf  letint  bin  ftr  ewrlce  Bod 
am  P«RiT«I  ibHlutelr  defiiH  all  the 
B  aiuto  candle*  at  4iMmi  ttel 
™tb,at."  ^^^*?''"'' 
it  Mw  hUlmt  pTeSiHiL- 


TV  haimt  *■  ItJit,  uidtfiiiJorn  her, 

tKSSI^SJ?  '*'"t2ii*ESd ' 

fnii  BBUne  boolii  and  b»lu  us  coiri'd  i 
WU4  PbisilT  ihiM'd  in  Jooden  ^d 
wSlmrat  oTiH  KHU  nuplM 

The  a*pi  naie,  Uw  VgMi'f  ilnr, 
OM  *•  w'l  whnCn)™  eall'd.  *. 
Tnn  wma  upolide^  in«al  daiHS 
TunifHD  tHoentniiaiBUHf. 
OBIbM  wn>  M;6i^  Bi^iMe. 
AHbetfta  add  fom  br  aunaem. 

tMhL^.  fmk.  Hlmoin,  Miitiui. o^ 

ufuAin  itf  Ub  Blind'!  doKtJSB, 
TOjfew  Itout.  hjitne  MlnuiDa  i 
'n  leep  w  vrami  hi  Fihratioa. 
Vfevjn'd  >&  irlt  Ibt  Ihe  libatkm. 
n*  Dsaa  «u  laiaU,  lili  khiI  hu  lufe ; 

Hb  dumiJiniM.  rlan  "hiniil, 
Ftm  Tantoi  down  1u  Imli!  Wonin. 
taikn.  !■  IfTid.  ind  llnti  shMfcw  stn 
JmOt  nSf>^  of  B»  rf(  (POT  iKo  n.M. 


The  Dean' a 
rt  of  hta  Ic' 


idence  also  occupied  a  good 
fas  chiefly  confined  to  Toi]' 


mends,  IS  hi!  OHiUBir 

ofdifreringB£nlinicntB_,_.., 

conduct,  It  i»  pleaiing  to  contrast  the  generosity  of 
Addison,  wbo  look  ihia  period  of  adversity  to  renew 
ihai  intimacy  which  bad  been  hrokeD  oC  while  tlw 
Tones  were  triumphant.  Ho  intimsled  to  Swift, 
tbraufih  the  BiBhojj  of  Deny,  thai  it  was  his  sens- 
. iij  earnest  svishith  at  party  sEonld 


woy 


alien  and  earneal  wiebith  at  party  sboDU 
to  friendship ;  end  Iho  Dean'e  ajiswar  W 

, turc,  now  first  mnde  public,  was  at  to* 

Bstne  time  an  elegant  congralul alien  upon  Addi- 
son's being  made  Secretary  of  Slate.  "Three  pr 
four  more  sach  choice*"  hs  said,  "would  gua 
more  hearts  in  three  weeEs,  than  the  harsher  mM- 
snrcs  of  Rovemment  in  an  many  years."!  But  llM 
death  of  Addison  broke  olT  their  renewed 

P"*fl»l>*'H«>M'«.lire«iiJttl, 

But  ie'il  ■  b«  to  btr*k  nor  tUL 

Qo  when  rqm  pkeoK,  let  ibe  olod  tUtu 


£,%£ 


.  Ht'idq^lHcauie  tbanuiw^, 
But  1et'<  vnBrrStnxn  (h»e  poor  tjieka 

TlwrsUR.HidtUBkihc  ksowin  ma 
aWUMh  of  i»l*  u  MiohiHil. 
11  molt  be  to,  Mnco  iTvn  him  Oows. 
wlwic'erthe  EuloroilM  kwin. 
He  twoin  Ibi  pninl  or  Ite  ptiaa 
Wai  lud  br  him  Si  Aims'!  diy!. 
The  South  Sei  ne'er  eaM  bin  wliOBitlB 
Ai  he  conirind.  hut  atlvii  mu^  > 
Tlwi  hi|(o»oii  [wa  houim  ami  lUSi 
And  (Pitt  the !iiiK lUni o'er  !odo^. 
Tlie  daik.'fl  phili  he  uii  miiatal,      . 
Andiplil  Ihrm  ope  n«R  the  bead  le  4' ii 
Wh*l  ihv  I'flicu  o'er  bindboi  Imnfi,  . 
Tewee  preicrvrd.  Ih*  plot't  ifiinmef 'd. 


S'l& 


I  6wilfi  Wotki,  ")1,  KIX.  p.  m. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE  WORKS. 


isbct:  y 


«dence,  after  some  kind  letters  had  been  exchanged. 
Swift  found  a  valuable  successor  in.  Tickell  the 
ffOnU  imrviving  friend  ajid  literary  executor  of  Addi- 
'Aon. '  He  was  secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices  of 
frelandf  an  office  of  high  trust,  and  he  often  em- 
ploted  the  interest  which  it  ^ave  him  in  compliance 
li^itn  Swift's  recommendations.  The  Dean  does 
not  seem  to  have  approved  or  shared  the  resent- 
ment of  his  friend  Pope  against  Mr.  Tickell,  but 
maintained  an  intimate  and  firiendly  intercourse  with 
him  tfll  his  death.* 

From  these  studies  and  amusements  the  Dean 
'was  roused  in  the  year  1720,  and  again  appeared  on 
the  stage  as  a  political  writer,  no  longer,  indeed,  the 
lidvocate  and  apologist  of  a  miniatiy,  bat  the  un- 
flliunted  and  energetic  defender  of  the  rights  of  an 
dbpressed  people.  Ko  nation  ever  needed  more  a 
mfriotu;  dafender  than  Ireland  at  this  period.  The 
portion  or  prosperity  which  she  had  enjoyed  under 
tfie  prin<^eb  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  a  civil  war,  the  iBSue  of  which  sent  the 
flower  of  her  Ji^ve  gentry,  as  weU  as  her  best  and 
braveflt  soldiers,  into  foreign  exile.  The  CathoUc 
IMurt  of  the  oomnunity  laboured  under  disqunlifica- 
tiona  of  vaopua  kinds,  and,  above  all,  under  a  sus- 
|tteion  of  msainection,  the  most  insurmountable 
incapacity  of  all.  They  sought  their  safety  in  re- 
maining quiescent;  well  aware  that  every  cpiUplaint 
originatmg  with '  them  would  be  construed  into  the 
murmurs  of  rebellion.  The  Irish  Protestants,  or, 
as  Swift  loves  to  term  them,  the  EtogUsh  settled  in 
ireland,t  were  divided  amone  themselves  in  tp  Whigs 
and  Tories,  Churchmen  andf  Dissenters,  and  a  hun- 
dred lesser  factibnsi  fomented  by  petty  political  lead- 
ers, who  found  their  interest  in  dissensions,  which 
raised  them  into  notice  and  conjBequence.  England, 
whose  councils  have  been  sometimes  too  easily 
iwayed  by  m  ii<rt6w-8ou!ed,  and  short-sighted  mer- 
cantile interMt,  availed  herself  of  the  unhappy  state 
of  the  aiflter  kingdom!  to  degrade  her  into  a  sabdued 
province,  instead  of  strengthening  the  empire  by 
elevating  her  into  an  integral  part  The  power  of 
legislating  for  Ireland  was  assumed  by  the  English 
Partiament,  though  contrary  to  principle  and  pre- 
cedent ^  and  it  was  so  exercised,  as  to  fetter,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  ren- 
der it  subordinate  to,  ana  dependent  upon^that  of 
England.  The  statutes  of  10th  and  Uth  William 
in.  prohibited  the  exportation  of  all  Irish  woollen 
goods,  excepting  into  England  and  Wales,  and  thus, 
at  once,  ruined  toe  woollen  mantdTactories  of  Ireland, 
worth  upwards  of  an  annual  million^  and  drove  the 
staplers  into  d  amuggling  trade  with  France,  by 
which  the  Irish  wooiwas  exported  to  that  country, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  manufactured,  recently 
established  in  Picahly.  Itt;land  did  not  want  pa- 
triots to  state  these  grievances.  Molyneux,  the 
friend  of  Locke,  and  of  liberty,  published,  in  1698, 
"  The  Case  of  Inland's  being  bound.by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament in  England,  stated?'  in  which  he  showed, 
with  great  force,  thai  the  right  of  legislation,  of 
which  England  made  so  oppressive  a  use,  was 
neither  justified  by  the  plea  m  conquest,  purchase, 
or  precedent,  and  was  only  submitted  to  from  inca- 
pacity of  enectual  resistance.  The  temper  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons  did  not  brook  this  re- 
monstrance. It.was  unanimously  voted  that  these 
bold  and  pernicious  assertions  were  calculated  to 
■hake  the  suboaiination  and  dependence  of  Ireland ; 
as  united  and  aimexed  for  ever  to  the  crown  of  En-* 
gland :  and  the  vote  of  the  House  was  followed  by 
an  address  to  the  queen,  complaining  that,  ahhougn 
the  woollen  trade  was  the  staple  man\ifacture  of  En- 
gland, over  wkich  her  legislature  was  accustomed 

•  Br  (^  obUsinf  oonmmnieatkm  of  Mijor  Tickell,  the  descend- 
ant and  leprewntatiTe  of  the  poet,  the  edition  to  Hhiph  these 
Memoin  are  nvfixed  ia  cnlarfed  by  lever^l  letten  whieb  paised 
between  Swill  aKi  lib  anocif or. 


t  Nothinf  ti  moK  ieroarkd)lo  in  all  Swift**  writjoa  than  hii 
ssxietr  to  draw  a  uoe  between  the  native  Irish,  and  the  Bn^eh 
•etded  in  Ireland,  floe  the  Drapier's Letten.  Swift'f  Worki,  rol. 
YI.  p.  45S,  also  vol.  XIX.  p.  97,  and  otber  pansacef  of  his  works. 
Bvim,  patriot  as  he  was,  was  prejadiced  on  this  »ulqect  by  birth. 
fpd  by  hu  situation  aa  a  dttntiary  of  the  Protestant  cliuich.  But 
It  waa  also  prudent  to  make  such  a  distincUoa,  to  afoid  the 
camour  aaainst  Papists  and  JacolHtos. 


to  watch  with  the  utmost  care,  yet  Ireland*  which 
waa  dependent  upon,  and  prorected  by  Ehgland,  hot 
contented  with  the  nnon  manufacture,  tb«  fiber^ 
whereof  was  indulged  to  her,  presumed  also  to  nppfy 
her  credit  and  capital  to  the  weaving  of  her  aw^ 
wool  into  woollen  cloths,  to  the  f^at  detriment  of 
England,  dec.  dbc.  dtc.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  in 
the  jBritish  House  of  Commons,  to  contradict  max- 
ims equally  impohtic  and  tyrannical,  and  which 
were  much  more  worthy  of  the  monopolizing  cor- 

Eition  of  some  peddhng  borough,  than  of  the  &n- 
tened  senate  of  a  free  people.  In  acting  upon 
le  commercial  restrictions,  wrong  was  neaped 
upon  wrong,  and  insult  waa  added  to  ii\jury,'witn 
this  advantage  on  the  side  of  me  aggreasors,  that 
they  could  intimidate  the  iniured  people  of  Ireland 
into  silence,  bv  raisinff,  to  drown  every  complaint 
the  cry  of  rebel  and  of  Jacobite. 

These  evils  Swift  beheld  with  all  the  natural  ajb 
dour  of  a  disposition  which  rose  in  opposition  to  ty^ 
ranny.  **  Do  not,"  sakl  he  to  Delany,  **  the  eorru^ 
tjotts  and  viiknies  of  men  eat  your  flesh  and  ei^ 
baa^t  your  spirits  Y^'t  The  iir6.  in  the  words  of  to* 
inspired  writer,  horned  within  him.  and  in  172<^  he 
gave  vent  to  hia  indignation  in  the  snort  treatiafe  cn^ 
titiedt  "A  Proposal  for  the  miiversal  Ube  of  rrisli 
Manufactusea,  dbc.,  utterly  rejecting  and  renounoftir 

Sery  thing  wearable  that  comes  from  Englaiid.^:| 
,  apprecihtiDg  the  courage  of  Swift  in  recomn^eni^* 
ing  a  measarte  so  obnoxious  to  the  prindple?  ^P?4 
WAich  Ireland  had  hitherto  been  governed,  w\e  mtmf 
remember  he  waa  himself  «  marked  ai^d  even  a  ptiU 
scribed  man,  intimately  connected  with  the  meti4 
sures  of  that  miniater,  whose  period  of 'power  Was 
now  usually  termed  the  v&rst  tf  fimas.  The  systenf 
of  non-importation,  which  he  recommends  as  a  ju^ 
retort  upon  the  engttMsmg  spirit  of  English  com- 

Serce,  was  likely  to  excite  Hatred  and  alarm  amonA 
ei  powerful  bodies,  whos  from  self-interest  or  pr^ 
possession,  took  an  interest  in  the  moHmpoly ;  vm 
there  vrera  unfortunately  both  judges  and  courts  6r 
justice  witk  whom  that  alarm  would  have  fearfm 
influ^ncsk  And  all  these  risks  Swift  was  cont^nt^ 
toioAiiE,  for. the  sake  of  a  country  to  which  he  catn« 
as  to  a  land  of  banishment ;  which  had  reenveidP 
him  wi<th  public  eacpresswns  of  insult  and  con- 
tumely;  and  to  whieh,  on  every  occasion,  he  '~-^ 
pressed  a  rooted  aversion.  He  incurred  them,' 
vdthout  the  possibility  of  any  other  reward  tfa 
tends  the  conscience  of  a  patriot  who  has  dise} 
h^s  duty.  -, 

The  storm  which  he  had  dared,  was  not  ]piig^Qf> 
buistmg.    It  was  intin^ated  to.  Lord  GhieMuataw 
Witah^  by  "  a  person  m  great  office,"  that  SwnV 
pamphlet  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
two  kingdoms  at  variance,  and  it  was  recoimtiiended 
that  the  printer  i^ould  be  prosecuted  with  tjie  utter- 
pioat  rifipour.    Wnitshed  was  not  a  person  to  neg- 
lect sucn  a  hint ;  and  the  arguments  of  government 
were  so  successful,  that  the  grand  juriei^',  of  the 
county  and  city  presented  the  Dean's  tract  as  a  ae- 
ditioua,  factious,  and  virulent  libel.     Waters,  the 
printer,  waa  seized,  and  forced  to  give  gro^t  bail. 
But  upon  his  trial,  the  jury,  though  some  pirns  had 
been  bestowed  in  selecting  them,  brought  him  iit 
not  guilty ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  were  worn  out 
by  the  threats  of  the  lord  chief-justice,  who  djttained 
them  eleven  hours,  and  sent  them  out  nine  timea  to 
reconsider  their  verdict,  that  they  at  length,  reluc- 
tantly, left  the  matter  in  his  hands  by  a  special 
verdict.    But  the  measures  of  Whitshed  were  too 
violent  to  be  of  real  service  to  the,  governmeat. 
Men's  minds  revolted  against  his  iniquitous  conduct, 
and  the  trial  of  the  verdict  was  deferred  frcan  tema 
(o  term,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton^ 
the   lord-lieutenant.     A  noli  'prostqpi'i  was   then 
granted,  which  left  the  advantage,  if  not  the  honour 
of  victory,  with  Swift  and  the  patriots  of  Ireland* 
He  failed  not  to  improve  it ;  for,  as  a  victonous  ga  - 

:  Delany  hanng  replied  in  the  netative.  "  Why."  answefeil  ttaa 
Dean  in  a  fury,  "^bow  eon  you  help  itT*'  **Be«auae  I  am  vumqr^ 
roaoded  to  the  contrary,"  rgoined  his  fnend,— '*  Fiet  not  IhiaaW 
because  of  the  ungodly." 

D  Swift's  Works,  vol.  VH.  p.  Sia. 
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UFK  OF  JOSATBJ^  3WIPT^ 


nenH  sends  off  bis  liriit  troops  in  pursuit  of  a  routed 
•oneart  he  pentcnUa  tdxA  Chief- Justice  Whiished, 
and  Qodtar  Boate,  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench, 
who  had  also  distiflguished  himself  in  the  trial  of 
W  pnater*  by  sttch  an  unrelenting  train  of  lam- 
pooas  and  apitfrains.  as  at  once  made  his  satirical 
|K>y€rt  dreaded,  ana  excited,  against  the  olfendere 

£na  their  memory,  the  odium  which  their  conduct 
ad  deaenred. 

The  proposal  of  a  National  Baak  next  alarmed 
the  v^uance  of  the  Dean.    This  scheme,  however 
fisefuT when  the  phndples  of  commercial  credit  are 
«atabli«hed  and  understood,  was  made  at  a  time 
when  chimerical  schemes  of  every  possible  kind 
weie  eiiailated  ia  such  abundance,  aa  if  it  had  been 
the  mteaiion  of  the  projectors  to  gage  the  utmost 
sclent  of  human  cracftulity.    Not  only  were  public 
tr^diog  ^ompaiiiea  proposed  for  the  most  ndiculous 
tad  extravacant  purpoiBea.  aa  introducing  the  breed 
of  assesi  (vfioeh  sesms  to  have  been  unne<cessary  at 
Otttpenod,)  sweeping  the  streets,  maintaining  bas- 
tard chUdrefi,  &c^  but  one  ingenious  projector  ac- 
loally  obUitted  subscriptions  to  a  large  extent,  and 
^loe  adiance  in  ready  money  apon  each,  for  a  pro- 
ject, ne  obleci  of  which  be  declined  to  explain  flir- 
wIbm,  toan  by  promasing  a  return  to  the  adventurers 
ioi  okoL  per  cent.    At  such  a  crisis,  and  when  the 
Mtitioa  to  Paxiiament  for  a  bank  was  but  supported 
by  s  iew  obscore  stoek-jobbers,  Swift  saw  it  could 
-Mr  piodaes  national  disap^intmsnt  and  distress^ 
UM  wiole  three  or  foiv  satincai  essays,  burlesquing 
the  proposal  itself  and  ridiculing  tnose  who  had 
aimcnDed  to  it.    The  hish  parliament  being  of  the 
D^'s  opinion,  the  prqject  was  reiecied  in  the  en- 
ilijng  sessMn.* 

The  execution  of  one  Elliston,  a  noted  street  rob- 
^,  gave  Swift  an  opportunity  of  exercising  that 
yemarkable  versatility  of  composition,  by  which  he 
«ouIa  assume  any  character  which  he  chose  to  per- 
«uiate.  The  effeot  of  .this  piece  was  to  pnt  an  end, 
JUa  many  years,  to  the  practice  of  street-robbery  i 
M  being  received  as  gentune  by  the  companions  of 
ffts  sufl^r,  they  really  believed,  as  there  asserted, 
that  he  hsd  left  a  list  of  their  names  to  be  proceeded 
ajEunst,  if  they  did  not  relinquish  their  evil  courses.t 
oome  other  trifles  were  published  by  the  Dean  about 
this  tnne,  and  in  oeneral  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
IiilsBd  began  to  be  turned  towards  him,  as  one 
vbo  was  not  likely  to  be  silent  in  asserting  her 
ripta.  Hot  his  opposition  to  Wood's  project  raised 
Jan  at  oRce  to  the  aammit  of  popularity,  and  forma 
%De  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  h^  history. 

There  bdng  a  deficiency  ot  copper  coinage  in  Ire- 
l99tU  tbe  l^ing,  in  ,1723.  granted  to  William  Wood, 
^•^B  certain  conditions,  the  patent  right  of  coining 
Imifpenee  and  farthin^^  to  the  extent  of  1  OS, 000/., 
to  be  carrent  in  that  kingdom.    Abstractedly,  there 
<oald  be  no  objection  to  this  mode  of  supplying  the 
want  of  copper,  provided  the  coinage  was  of  proper 
tSfiiiit  SBd  quality.    But  the  patent  had  been  ob- 
piaei  in  what  may  be  termed  a  surreptitious  man- 
ner, through  the  iifnuence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal, 
-ti|s.  Jiiistress  of  George  I.,  to  whom  Wood  had  pro- 
mised a  share  of  the  profits.    It  was  passed  without 
•SSftaiiliinjg  either  the  lord-lieutenant  or  privy-coun- 
c3  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  devolving  upon  an  obscure 
'  "  '  Iml  the  right  of  exercising  one  of  the  highest 
of  the  crown,  the  dignityof  the  kingdom 
-acefuUy  compromised.   The  Irish  parlia- 

. the  insult,  and  caught  the  alarm ;  and  the 

&mily  of  Broderick,  then  almost  the  chief  of  the 
Wh»  mterest,  fVom  conviction,  or  from  dislike  to 
tjieionl-liea tenant,  or  from  a  mixture  of  these  mo- 
tives,  threw  their  weii^t  into  the  scale  of  opposition, 
and,  by  their  countenance,  secured  those  who  made 
If  bom  the  charge  of  disaffection.  While,  the  stni^- 
iOo  was  impending,  the  voice  of  Swift  was  heard  m 
the  celebrated  Drapier's  Letters,— strong  in  argu- 
tibeol,  and  brilliant  in  humour,  but  unequalled  in  the 
•didress  vrith  which  those  arguments  are  selected, 
sad  that  humour  applied.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
ha  really  considered  Wood's  project,  simply 
abatrvctedly,  as  of  a  ruinous,  or  even  dangerous 
Vm  Vsikih  «oL  VL  pb  assk  •  Ibid.  p.  Sl4. 


tendency.  There  was,  doubtless,  a  risk  of  abtlpiei 
but)  setting  that  apart,  the  supply  of  copper  moi^ey 
which  it  provided  wal  advantageous,  and  even  so- 
cpssary  to  Ireland.  Nor  was  the  hazard  of  Wood's 
misusing  the  patent  so  great,  but  what  might  easily 
be  guarded  against.  The  halfpence  ot  William 
Wood  were  remarkably  handsome,  and  well  exe- 
cuted, as  appears  from  the  engraving  prefixed  to  the 
Drapier's  letterSjt  the  gii\  of  the  learned  Dr.  Hill  of 
Dublin  to  the  editor :  and  they  were  proved  py  the 
experiments  at  the  mint,  under  the  direction  of  ^ir 
Isaac  Newton,  to  equal,  or  exceed,  in  weight,  purUyt 
and  value,  coins  of  the  same  denomination  m  Eogo 
land.  That  the  coinage  was  exposed  to  be  coun- 
terfeited, is  an  evil  incidental  to  current  money  of 
every  description ;  but  precautions  werfs  taken  tj^at 
the  patentee  himself  should  not  lower  its  valqe,  by 
the  nomination  of  a  comptroller  on  the  part  of  mk 
crown,  to  inspect  and  assay  from  time  to  time  wo 
copper,  whether  coined  or  uncomed.  It  may  be 
doubtful  whether,  in  the  abstract,  a  more  economi- 
cal and  unexceptionable  mode  of  supplying  theso- 
knowledged  want  or  copper  money  in  Irelandp  gottld 
hsve  been  devised  by  government. 

But,  as  already  hinted;  the  danger  and  diahQUoar 
of  the  measure  lay  in  its  application  to  Irelatl^iA 
its  existing  state.  Within  the  ast  thirty  year^,  |o- 
peated  and  oppressive  steps  had  be^  taken  to 
reduee  this  ancient  kingdom,  though  $ua  r^al^fitf 
the  outward  insignia  of  pftional  LegsiiiatiQn  aifia 
sovereignty,  into  the  condition  of  a  conquered  pso* 
vince,  bound  by  the  acts  of  the  British  Parlikmetitc 
where  she  had  neither  friend,  patroni  nor  repreaep* 
tative.ll  The  aphorism  that  Ireland  was,  and  oiig|i| 
to  be,  dependent  on  Britain  in  this  servile  Mnse«  1^ 
not  only  been  loudly  pronounced,  with  a  denmif;^- 
tion  of  vengeance  agamst  those  ymo  should  dare  to 
deny  it,  but  it  had  oeen  already  acted  upon.  Iio- 
land  was  subjected  to  a  commercial  slavery*  wmfh 
left  ndther  her  credit,  her  commodities  not  her  ha- 
vens! at  her  own  disposal;  and  how  long  the  ciyil 
and  domestic  freedom  of  her  people  might  be  sparodt 
was  a  (j^ncstion  which  seemed  to  depend  oil  tbo 
moderation  of  those  who  usurped  thf  right  of  bfdng 
her  legislators.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  king- 
dom when  Wood's  scheme  was  brought  for^faxjfi 
a  measure,  therefore,  of  far  less  impottance  in  ](m 
real  merit,  than  as  it  necessarily  involved  the  RrM|d 
question  of  the  servitude  or  independence  of  Iro* 
land.  That  the  king  should,  without  the  ooqsnit 
either  of  the  Irish  parliament  or  privy  council,  de^>* 
^ate  a  branch  of  his  prerogative  to  a  private  ppp- 
jector,  give,  as  it  were  in  farm,  to  an  ordinary  ex- 
tractor or  mechanic,  the  exercise  of  a  privilefp^ 
which  has,  in  every  country,  been  deemed  a  pecuhar 
and  unalienable  attribute  of  regal  po^er,  indica^d 
such  a  contempt  for  the  very  form  of  independency 
that,  where  decency  was  so  little  consulted,  the 
patnots  of  Ireland  were  justified  in  apprehending 
consequences  still  more  fatal,  and  more  arbitrarir. 
The  language  of  Wood  himself  who  impruden^y 
boasted  of  his  favour  with  Walpole,  and  threatcMa 
that  his  coin  should  be  im^posed  \xpon  the  tc^h 
by  force,  if  rejected  upon  fair  terms.. was  at  once 
irritating  and  alarming.  The  Ibrmality  of  a  vicf- 
regal  court,  the  supposed  representative  of  majes^t 
and  depositary  of  the  executive  power  iii  Ireland* 
would  only  in  future  be  necesaory  to  holij  leve^ 
and  give  birth-day  balls,  while  the  essential  exer- 
cise of  the  royal  prerogative  might  be  exercised.^ 
England,  or  leased  out  by  wholesale  to  adventurars 
and  projectors,  with  power  to  them,  like  the  far- 
mers-general of  France,  to  call  in  military  assist- 
ance where  opposition  required  it.  Thus,  deprived 
alike  of  the  power  of  making  and  of  executing  hsr 
own  laws,  the  kingdom  must  have  remained  mocked 
with  the  semblance  of  a  court,  a  parliament,  and  a 
free  government;  forms  serving  only  (o  hritate  Um 
people  with  the  recolleciion  of  the  rights  whiai 

1  Swift'i  Workf ,  vol  VI. 

•  And  all  thui  in  de«ritei  not  ooly  of  national  law  and  jreSMSi 
but  of  the  ex{<r«M  maxim  adopted  so  early  ai  tba  reign  of  lUaMia 
IlL  tffhemia  habet  parNtnwntvm  et  fiehint  Itgea :  <f 
ttahtta  non  ligant  coa  quia  rum  mittunt  mUUtM  i 
tvm. 
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were  no  loxiger  protected  or  enforced.  Such  was 
the  state  of  Ireland ;  and  the  inference  which  might 
ftirijr  be  drawn  from  the  disrespectful  and  uncere- 
monious manner  in  which  the  sovereien's  light  of 
coinage  was  exercised  in  the  case  of  William  Wood. 
But  to  hare  proclaimed  this  truth,  would  have  been 
construed  into  a  misdemeanour,  little  short  of  high 
treason;  and  Swift  had  in  recollection  the  exam- 
ple of  Molyneux,  as  well  as  his  own  narrow  escape 
on  the  publication  of  his  "Proposal  for  encouraging 
Irish  Manufactures.'*  He  took  his  ground,  there- 
fore, with  infinite  address  and  caution,  and  confined 
himsel£  in  opening  the  controversy,  to  the  objec- 
tions which  applied  to  Wood*s  project  in  detail,  cau- 
tiously veiling  the  grand  question  of  national  rig^t, 
which  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  discussion. 

The  first  three  letters  of  M.  B.,  Drapier  in  Dub- 
Bn.  dwell,  therefore,  upon  arguments  against  Wood's 
halipence,  derived  from  their , alleged  inferiority  in 
weight  and  value,  and  the  indifierent  or  suspicious 
character  of  the  projector  himself.  These  arguments, 
also,  had  the  advantage  of  being  directly  applica- 
ble to  the  grosser  apprehensions  of  the  "  trades- 
men*  shopkeepers,  farmers,  and  country  people,"  to 
whom  they  are  professedly  addressed.    Such  ]>er- 
0on8,  though  incapable  of  understanding,  or  being 
'  moved  by  the  discussion  of  a  theoretical  national 
[  Tight,  cotild  well  comprehend,  that  the  pouring  into 
'  Ireland  a  quantity  of  copper  coinage,  alleged  to  be 
fPO  base  in  denomination,  that  twelve  pence  were 

*  Hot  intrinsically  worth  more  than  a  penny,  must 
'  necessarily  drain  the  country  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
'  occasion  great  individual  loss^  as  well  as  national 

distress. ,  The  bitter  and  satirical  passages  against 

Wood  himself  were  also  well  adapted  to  the  taste 

*'0f  the  vulgar,  whose  callous  palate  is  peculiarly  ex- 

*  cited  bjr  the  pungencv  of  personal  satire.    Whether 

*  Synfi  himseu  beueved  the  exaggerated  reports  which 
nis  tracts  circulated,  concermng  the  baseness  of  the 

'  coin,  and  the  villany  of  the  projector,  we  have  no 
^  means  of  discovering.    Once  satisfied  of  the  gene- 
;  ral  justice  of  his  cause,  he  mav  have  deemed  him- 
'  self  at  liberty  to  plead  it  by  sucU  arguments  as  were 
most  likely  to  luTord  it  support^  without  rigid  exa- 
^  mination  nf  their  individual  validity,  or,  (which  is 
'most  likely,)  like, most  warm  disputants,  he  may 
'  himself  have  received,  with  eag&r  faith,  averments 
'  80  necessary  to  the  success  othis  plan.    But  it  is 
'  certain,  that,  in  these  first  three  letters,  the  king, 
the  minister,  the  mistress  and  the  British  privy- 
~  council,  are, not  mendoned,  or  treated  with  studied 
"Tespect ;  while  the  whole  guut  and  evil  of  the  scheme 
'  «re  imputed  to  the  knavery  of  William  Wood,  who. 
;  ttpm  an  obscure  ironmonger,  had  become  an  avari- 
'  dous  and  unprindpled  projector,  ready  and  eager  to 
'  Turn  the  wflole  kingdom  of  Ireland,  m  order  to  se- 
cure an  exorbitant  profit  to  himselr. 
The  ferment  produced  by  a  statement  so  open  to 

*  me  comprehension,  and  so  irritating  to  the  feelings 
;  Of  the  nation  at  large,  became  unroeakably  formida- 
ble.   Both  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parliament  joined 
in  addressing  the  Crown  against  Wood's  scheme. 

'Parties  of  aU  denominations,  whether  religious  or 
'  politicah  for  once  united  in  expressing  their  abhor- 
'l«nce  of  the  detested  half-pence.  The  tradesmen  to 
'Whom  the  coin  was  consigned^  refiised  to  receive 
'  them,  and  endeavoured,  by  pubhc  advertisement,  to 
remove  the  scandal  of  beincr  concerned  in  the  ac- 
cursed traffic.  Even  Wood's  near  relatives  were 
•/Compelled  to  avert  public  indignation,  by  disavow- 
-ing  all  concern  with  his  contract.*    Associations 

.    *  8eo  tbe  mAvtstiamneai.  of  John  mod  Daniel  Mdmeiix,  iran- 
.  poacera,  (SwUVi  Works,  vol.  VI  p^  487 ;)  one  of  whom  I  tak«  to 
liaTe  bora  Wood**  brother  in-law.    Ibid.  voL  Va  p.  S3.    Tl»  fol- 
'.  towns  H  *  limilu  diaelamatfon  now  boibro  me : 

"ADVERTISEMENT. 

'     !"''S?'??"J.  Thomaf  Handy,  of  Mcath  Street,  Dublin,  did  re- 

*  •live  by  the  latt  packet,  fVom  a  portion  in  London,  to  whom  lam 
.  an  entire  ftraver.  bills  oflading  for  eleven  casks  of  Wood's  half- 

penoe,  shipped  at  Bristol,  and  ooosicDed  to  roe  by  the  said  penon 
onhis  ownproper  acooant.  of  which  I  had  not  the  least  notice 
vntil  I  leoeived  the  said  bills  of  ladfaig.  i 

••Now  I,  tlie  said  Thomas  Handy,  betnff  highly  sensible  of  the 
r?Yi"y.l*'*™.^"'^  V^V^  honest  man  owe*  to  his  country  and 
tOAta  renowsutgects,  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  will  not  he  oon- 
It  dinctly  or  indireGtly,  in  entering,  laoding. 


were  formed  for  refusing  their  canwney ;  and  these 
extended  from  the  weaithv  corporation  of  Dublin 
down  to  the  hawkers  and  errand-boys,  ^ho  an- 
nounced to  their  employers,  that  they  would  not 
receive,  nor  offer  in  change,  Wood's  drossy  half- 

Eence,  since  they  could  ^^  neither  get  new|^  sleiito- 
acco,  nor  brandy,  for  such  cursed  stufi.''  TIm 
matter  being  thus  adopted  bv  the  mob,  they  pro- 
ceeded according  to  then*  usual  custom ;  made  riot 
ous  processions,  and  burned  the  nnfortimate  pro- 
jector in  effigy.  In  short,  such  was  the  state  or  the 
pubUc  mind,  that  it  was  unsafe  for  any  one  to  be 
supposed  favourable  to  Wood's  pimect. 

SwiA,  finding  the  people  in  a  disiMMtion  so  Ik- 
vourable  for  the*  mamtaining  their  rights,  did  not 
suffer  their  zeal  to  cool  for  laek  of  ftieT  Not  satiB- 
fied  with  wiitinft  he  preached  against  Wood's  half- 
pence. One  of  nis  sermons  is  preserved,  and  bwtm 
tbe  title  "  On  doing  good."  It  verifies  his  own  ac- 
count} that  he  preached  not  sermons,'  but  politioat 
pamphlets.  At  hisjnstigation,  also,  the  grand- jury; 
and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Uberty  of  St.  Fat- 
rick's,  joined  in  an  association  for  reftising  this 
odious  ooin.t  Besides  the  oelebratsd  Drapier's  Let- 
ters, he  supplied  the  hawkers  with  «  raristy  of  bal- 
lads and  prose  satires^  seasoned  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness and  pimgency  or  his  wit,  directing  the  popular 
mdignation  against  the  contractor,  witnout  spuins 
some  very  intdligible  innuendoes  against  hisiiattOBs 
and  abettors  in  England.^  By  smco  maans  tna  timid 

ceivinc.  or  uttering  any  of  the  said  Wood's  half-otooe.  jfer  that  I 
am  tViIly  convinced,  as  well  nom  the  addresaes  oT  both  bouaea  or 
Pariiamenl.  as  otherwise,  that  the  Inpoitinf  and  uttetiDgtbe  said 
half-pence  will  be  destmctive  to  this  nation,  and  {Neiudieild  U> 
his  Miueaty^  revenue. 

"  And  of  this  my  resolution  I  gav«  notice  by  letter  to  Ibe  pecasq 
wlio  sent  me  tbe  bills  of  lading,  the  Teiy  day  1  received  theiOi  and 


'Tna  Hamdt. 


have  sent  back  Hie  said  bills  to  hiaa. 
"  Dublin,  SKh  Augiaat,  1731." 

t  "  DubKn, August  so.  I7B4.  TUs  day,  the gmodjoiy.  and  Oe 
rest  of  the  inhabitaots  of  the  Uberty  of  the  Dvao  aad  CfaBp«Bro# 
fit.  Patrick's.  Dublin,  attended  the  Dean  of  SL  Pairick's,  with  (be 
following  declaration,  wbidi  they  read  to  fafm«  and  deand  that  he 
would  grre  orders  to  have  It  puhlished. 


"T1ieDeclarationofthoGrand>Jury,  andiiwreatof  the  

tants  of  tbe  Liberty  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  8t  Patricks, 
Dublin. 

"  Wfl.  the  gmnd-jvry,  and  other  bihabltants  of  tbe  hlieity  efthe 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Patrick's.  DoUia,  wheoa  names  ate  iSa- 


derwritten,  do  unanimously  declare  and  deiennine,  tiiat  we  aeicr 
will  recei\-S  or  pay  any  of  the  halfpence  or  fartUngs  ateaqr 
coined,  or  that  ^lall  hereaile^  be  eofaied,  by  one  Wffliam  Woedf 


because  wa«i|^ 


being  not  obUged  by  law  to  receive  the  aainp  ti.««..«<; 

thoroughly  coorinced  by  tbe  addreeaes  of  both  Houaea  af  ^ 

ment,  as  well  as  by  that  of  his  Majestv's  moat  honourable  pnvr- 
council,  and  by  (he  univerud  oi^nion  of  the  wh(neidnf|doia,  thi^ 


the  ourrancy  ta  the  said  haU^Mmeo  and  Afthinga  wouH  aooi 

Srive  us  of  all  our  gold  and  stlvtr,  and  therelbre  be  of  the         . 
estnictive  consequence  to  the  trade  and  waUhre  of  the  oatiaik^' 

I  Tlw  edition  to  which  tlwae  Menojra  are  paiAMdl*  i 
several  of  these  pieces,  not  before  published,  Miticjdulr 
Tom  Pnnsflu's  (i.  t.  Sheridan's)  Dream,    vol.  vL  p.  49B. 
Wood's  Confession  lo  the  Mob.    Vol.  711.  p.  M. 
A  fitst  and  second  Letter  fVom  a  Friend  to  ths  Rijia 

Me ,  (Loid  Chief-Jusijce  WMtafaed.)  Vol  VL  ik  4«r. 

ALottorto  wniiani  Wood,  Esq.  fiom  his  only  flnend  in  Irehaa. 

Vol.  VIL  p.  m  .       ..  .      ^    .  '     ^ 

A  Letter  to  Wiillain  Wood  froan  a  Measbor  of  that  Bmbtr^t 

5teoi  to  derision,  called  Quflkers.    Ifaid.p.m. 
Wood's  revived ;  or  a  short  defence  of  his  ^rooeedioM  in  jUan- 

don,  Bristol.  Ace,  m  zeference  lo  the  kingdom  oflidaDd. 

1T».   IMd.  p.  M.  .        ^     .     . 

The  me  atute  of  tbe  oaae  between  the  kjafdom  oflralaador 

the  one  part,  and  Jir.Willian  Wood  of  the  other  pait.    07* 

Protestant  or  Ireland.  Ibid.  p.  M.  ,    -.  -     .      .   *. 

Of  the  poetical  pfeccs  in  this  ooatroveny,  the  loDowing,  Mler* 
ed  to  be  from  Swift's  pen,  are,  for  the  fint  time,  reprinted,  mtm 
hawkera'  copicsi  or  broadsides,  as  they  ar»  caOed. 
E^ram,  m  answer  to  tbo  Dean's  Voaoa  on  hia  own  Deanieas. 

T0I.XII.  p.  391. 


▼ofMs  addressed  to  theCltifiens,  and  signed  M.  B.  Ibid.  p. 

An  ezoeilent  Song  upoo  the  Qrand-Jonr.    Ibid.  p.  4S1. 

Upwards  of  fiftyexeellent  Veraes  in  addition  fit  the  ''fienoua  1        _ 
upon  William  Wood."  Ibid.  p.  8».— They  sown  to  have  beeft 
omitted  in  the  Dean's  works  on  account  of  their  n^lectangoci 
the  Duehoas  of  Kendal,  and  were  retrieved  ftom  the  origaiel- 
broadside.  . .  ,_    « 

Besides  the  tracts  in  prose,  and  satires  hi  vane,  whieh  Use 
Dean  poured  out  in  such  pnifusion.  the  following,  and  pmbably 
many  other  pieces,  appealed,  by  diflbrent  hands. 


Considerations  on  the  attempts  made  to  nass  Wood's  Co^ 
Reasons,  showing  the  Necessity  tbo  People  of  Irelaadare  " 

to  refuse  Wootfs  Coinage.  ...        «   .    .^     ,_^ 

Both  reprinted  in  the  first  eoHoeted  edftkjo  of  the  Ili«9i«% 
LeUeta. 
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wen  eficoaraged,  the  doobtfbl  conilnned,  the  auda- 
eions  inflamed,  and  the  attention  of  the  public  00 
riretedr  to  the  discuBdon,  that  it  was  no  longer 
■hocked  at  the  discuaaion  of  the  more  delicate  quea- 
tions  which  it  involved;  and  the  viceroy  and  his 
advisers  complained,  that  any  proposition,  however 
fibelloua  and  treasonable,  was  now  published  with- 
oot  hesitation,  and  pemaed  without  horror,  provid- 
ing that  Wood  and  ms  hallpence  could  be  introduced 
hito  the  tract.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  (then  lord- 
lieutenant)  found  himself  unable  to  stem  the  popu- 
lar torrent;  and  it  became  evident,  that  the  scheme, 
if  snforoed,  would  occasion  a  civil  war. 

In  this  emergencv,  Walpole  was  not  wanting  to 
himself.  His  first  object  was,  if  possible,  to  appease 
die  general  ferment,  bv  such  a  con^position,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  proposed  issue  of  com,  as  would  leave 

SMStioned  the  assumed  right  to  utter  it.  He 
Bfore  endeavoured  to  let  the  scheme  drop  gra- 
ly,  by  a  proclamation  which  limited  the  isaneof 
hs&^oe  to  40,000/.  iastead  of  108.000/.  And  when 
^  Ailed,  he  contrived,  by  a  bold  turn  of  political 
ifttrigne,  to  impose  the  task  of  enforcing  Wood's 
]>ro}ect,  and  subduing  the  discontent  of  the  Irish, 

Son  a  rival  statesman,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
d  DO  small  share  in  obstructing  the  one,  and  fo- 
menting the  other.    This  was  the  celebrated  Lord 
Carteret,  thai  aecrctary  of  state,  learned,  accom- 
plished, elequent,  ambitious,  and  a  personal  favour- 
ite of  his  sovereign.    He  had  maintahied  a  war  of 
intngue  in  the  interior  of  the  cabinet,  against  Wal- 
pole^ and  his  hrother-in-law,  Townsend;  and  by 
eaballttig  with  the  Brodericks,  and  furnishing^  it 
was  said*  the  piivate  history  of  the  mode  in  which 
Wood's  patent  was  obtained,  he  had  greatly  encou- 
raged &e  discontents  of  Ireland,  trusting  that  all 
the  o<£nm  would  be  imputed  to  Walpole.    But  liis 
interest  in  the  cabinet  gradually  sunk  before  that  of 
hia  rival,  who,  unable,  perhaps,  to  remove  Carteret 
entirely  from  office,  enjoyed  the  refined  revenge  of 
Mending  him  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant,  in  the 
room  <athe  Duke  of  Grafton^  with  the  injunction  of 
eanying  on  Wood's  project  if  it  were  possible ;  but 
ortierwise  with  permission  to  drop  it,  by  the  sus- 
pension w  surrender  of  the  paten t.   Bu t  ere  Carteret 
snived  on  the  scene,  to  extmguish  the  fire  which  he 
himself  had  ihnned,  the  discussion  had  begun  to 
aMome  itB  real  character. 

It  was  now  obvious,  from  the  temper  of  Ireland, 
tiiit  the  true  point  of  diiierenco  between  the  coun- 
tfhs  might  sarely  be  brought  before  the  nublic.  In 
oeDrapier's  fourth  letter,  accordingly,  Swift  boldly 
teats  of  the  roy^l prerogative,  of  the  almost  ezclu- 
mt  employmenf  of  natives  of  England  in  places  of 
tmst  and  emolument  in  Ireland ;  of  the  dependency 
dr  that  kingdom  upon  England,  and  the  power 
wwntnfd.  contrary  to  truth,  reason,  and  justice,  of 
binding  her  by  the  laws  of  a  Parliament  in  which 
abe  h£d  no  representation.    It  is  boldly  affirmed, 

ithooghin  terms  the  most  guarded,)  that  the  revo- 
itions  of  England  00  further  affected  Ireland,  than 
as  they  wore  consonant  to  freedom  and  liberty ;  and 
ftat,  should  an  insurrection  fix  a  new  prince  on  the 

<m  dbe  AttamntB  niifil*  to  pass  Mr.  Wood's 
in  faoland.    By  a  lover  of  his  Coontrr.    1794. 


Abit»adside. 

the  JiUfbt  Hoooufvhlo ,  to  tbeReversnd  N. 

Id  a  sabaequont  note.    Broadsidv^ 

•dviee  to  M.  A.  1  Dfapfer.'^occaskxied  by  fait  Letter  to 
HoBOMiahfe  w  Lfltd  Visoouot  Molesworth.— Alio 

VBRaa. 

of  tbb  Wooden  Monster,  Archenemy  to  Ire* 

B§  00  FnMd  to  Wifiun  Wood. 

"  T»  dnw  m  tinker,  esqufra,  and  wi  ope, 
WMi  Gv^r  •trokes,  dManity,  and  •hftpe,"  *c 

_  apon  tiMB  Report  of  the  Conunittw  of  tba  Lords  c€ 
U*  Majwrr's  Most  Hooourable  Pritry-Council,  in  relation 
In  SffrTwood's  Halfpence.    By  Samuel  Owcos,  Locksmith. 


**  VuJc9D.  my  Miuc,  to  mc  deseribe 
Bteflnia's  euo*  without  a  bribe,"  && 

.  ».»<.  MerffrMi  to  the  Hooourable  the  Gentleraen  of  the 
tteOnuad  Jury.    Broadside. 
*  4a  aUpmok'd  ^paaaeogaa.  vben  got  to  shore. 


throne,  of  the  sister  kingdom,  the  Irish  might  still 
lawfully  resist  his  possessing  himself  of  theirs.  The 
threats  of  the  English  ministers  to  enforce  the  cur* 
rency  of  Wood's  halfpence  by  violent  measures,  are 
next  alluded  to ;  and  the  Drapier  concludes  this  part 
of  his  reasoning  in  the  following  very  marked  paa- 
sage :  "The  remedy  is  wholly  in  your  own  hands,, 
and,  therefore,  I  have  digressed  a  little,  in  order  to 
refresh  and  continue  that  spirit  so  seasonably  raised 
among  you,  and  to  let  you  see,  that,  by  the  laws  of 
QoD,  of  Natvas,  of  Natbons,  and  of  your  Covntbt, 
yon  Aaa,  and  odoht  to  be,  as  rau  a  people  as  youi 
brethren  in  England." 

This  tract  pressed  at  once  upon  the  real  merits  of 
the  question  at  issue,  and  the  alarm  waa  instantly 
taken  by  the  Eni^lish  government.  The  necessity 
of  supporting  their  domination  devolved  upon  Car- 
teret, who  was  just  landed;  and,  accordingly,  a 
proclamadon  was  issued,  offering  300t  reward  for 
the  discovery  of  the  author  of  the  Drapier* s  fourth 
letter,  described  as  a  wicked  and  malicious  pamph« 
let,  containing  several  seditious  and  scandalous' 
passages,  highly  reflecting  upon  his  majesty  and  his- 
ministers,  and  tending  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
his  good  subjects  in  England  and  Ireland  from  each 
other.  Harding,  the  printer  of  the  Drapier' s  Let ters, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  a  prosecution  du-ected' 
against  him,  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown.  Swift* 
bold  in  the  merit  of  his  cause,  and  in  the  support  of 
the  people,  was  not  to  be  appalled  by  this  menacing 
procedure ;  He  went  to  the  levee  of^  the  lord-lieute^ 
nant,  burst  through  the  circle  with  which  he  waa 
surrounded,  and,  in  a  firm  and  stern  voice,  demand- 
ed of  Lord  Carteret  the  meaning  of  these  severities- 
against  a  poor  industrious  tradesman,  who  had' 
published  two  or  three  papers,  designed  for  the  good' 
of  his  country.  Carteret,  to  whom  Swift  was  per- 
sonally well  known,  and  who  could  have  no  doubt 
of  his  being  the  author  of  the  Drapier*s  Letters,, 
evaded  the  expostulation,  by  an  apt  and  elegant 
quotation  from  Virgil : 

'*  Raa  diam,  ait  iMsi  aodtas,  BM  tdia  oopBil 

'  The  courtly  circle,  astounded  at  the  daring  con* 
duct  of  Swift,  were  delighted  and  reassured  py  the 
lord-lieutenant's  presence  of  mind  and  urbamty. 

Two  other  anecdotes  occurred,  which  served  to 
show  the  bold,  stem,  and  uncompromising  temper 
of  the  Dean.  The  firei  is  well  known ;  A  servant, 
named  Robert  Blakely,  whom  he  intrusted  to  copy* 
out,  and  convey  to  the  press  the  Drapier^s  Letters, 
chanced  one  evening  to  absent  himself  without 
leave.  His  master  charged  him  with  treachery,  and* 
upon  his  exculpation,  insisted  that  at  least  he  neg 
lected  his  duties  as  a  servant,  because  he  conceived' 
his  master  was  in  his  power.  "  Strip  your  livery," 
he  commanded,  "begone  from  the  Deanery  in- 
stantly, and  do  the  worst  to  revenge  yourself^  that 
Sou  dare  do."  The  man  retired,  more  grieved  that 
is  master  doubted  his  fidelity,  than  moved  by  this 
harsh  treatment.  He  was  replaced  at  the  interces- 
sion of  Stella ;  and  Swift  afterwards  rewarded  his 
fidelity,  bv  the  office  of  verger  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Patrick's.  The  other  anecdote  bears,  that  while 
Harding  was  in  jail,  Swifc  actually  visited  him  in 
the  disguise  of  an  Insh  country  clown,  or  wpalpten. 
Some  of  the  printer's  family  or  friends,  who  chanced 
to  visit  him  at  the  same  time,  were  urging  him  to 
eai'n  his  own  release  by  informing  against  the  au- 
thor of  the  D rapier's  Letters.  Harding  replied' 
steadily,  that^he  would  rather  perish  in  jail  before 
he  would  be  guilty  of  such  treachery  and  baaeneas. 
All  this  passed  in  Swift's  presence,  who  sat  beside 
them  in  silence,  and  heard,  with  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, a  discussion  which  might  be  said  to  involve* 
his  min.  He  came  snd  departed  without  being 
known  to  any  one  but  Harding. 

When  the  bill  against  the  pnnter  of  the  Drapier's 
Letters  was  about  to  be  presented  to  the  grand- jury, 
Swift  addressed  to  that  pody  a  paper  entitled  "  Sea- 
sonable Advice,"  exhorting  them  to  remember  the 
story  of  the  league  made  by  the  wolves  with  the 
sheep,  on  condition  of  their  parting  with  their  shcp- 
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harda  and  raqstifis,  after  which  they  ravaged  the 
flock  at  plesBTire.  A  few  sfHnted  verses  addreesed 
to  the  citizens  at  larve,  and  enforcinc(  similar  topics, 
are  subscribed  by  the  Drapier's  initials,  and  are 
doubtless  Swift's  own  composition.  Alluding  to 
me  charge  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  leaving  the 
discussion  of  Wood's  project  to  treat  of  the  alleged 
dependence  of  Ireland,  he  concludes  in  these  lines :~ 

"  IC  theot  opimMion  hM  not  qutlo  aiAdncd, 

▲t  oncQ,  your  prudence  and  itMU  tntiivi^  j 

tr  yott  younglves  oonnpire  not  vour  undawg. 

And  dbo't  deserve,  and  wwrt  draw  down  yot 

If  yet  to  Tfltue  yoo  have  some  pratenoe ; 

If  yet  you  are  not  kist  to  oommoo  MnM« 

Aaaist  jouf  patriot  tn  your  own  defence. 

That  stupid  cant,  He  went  too  fHr.  despise, 

And  know,  that-  to  be  brave,  is  to  be  vise : 

Think  how  he  itnttied  fbr  yonr  kberty. 

A^  fivo  hiid  fiewofn  whiJat  yovmelvaf  an  fiet."* 

At  thp  same  time  was  circulated  the  roeinoiable 
and  apt  quotation  from  scripture*  by  a  ^uaksr  :— 
*^^And  the  people  said  unto  Saul  snail  Jomathak 
die,  who  ha3  wrought  this  great  Baivation  in  Israel  7 
Odd  forbid :  As  the  Lord  uveth,  there'shall  not  one 
l^air  of  hill  head  ful  to  the  eiround ;  for  he  hath 
wrought  with  Crod  this  day.  Bo  the  people  rescued 
Jbliathiin  that  he  dieti  not."t  Thus  adiponished 
by  verse,  law,, and  scripture,  the  grand-jury  assem- 
bledi.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  same  Lord  Chief- Jus- 
tice vVhitshed,  who  had  caused  the  Dean*8  ibrmer 
trac(  to  be  denounced  as  seditious,  and  procured  a 
Terdio^  against  the  printer,  exerted  himself  strenu- 
Qjusly  upon  this  similar  occasion.  The  hour  of  in- 
timidation was  past,  and  the  grand^jury,  conscious 
Qi  what  the  coimtry  expectea  from  them,  brought 
ih  a  verdipt  of  ignoramus  upo^  (he  bill.  Whf  tahed, 
after  demii^ding,  unconstitutionalljTi  ami  with  in- 
4ecorQus  violence,  the  reasons  of  their  verdict^  could 
qnly  grafii^  his  impotent  resentnient.  like  hie  pro- 
totype $crogg9,on  a  similar  occasion,  oy  dissolving 
die  grand-jury.  They  I'eturned  into  the  mass  of 
genera]  society,  honoured  and  ihanked  fcur  the  part 
which  they  had  acted,  and  the  chief-justice,  on  the 
contrary,  was  easeorated  for  his  arbitrary  conduct.^ 
Such  means  would  injure  a  good  cause,  and,  unless 
aqj^ported  by  tyi:annical  force,  can  never  prop  a  l^d 
one.  The  next  grand- jury  of  the  county  and  dty 
of  Dublin  presented  Wood  s  scheme  as  a  fraud  and 
imposiUon  on  the  public,  and  omitted  not  to  express 
l^eir  gratitude  to  those  patriots  by  whom  it  had 
been  exposed.  Three  other  Drapiers  Letters  were 
miblished  by  Swift,  not  only  in  order  to  follow  tip 
ma  victpry.  but  for  explainmg  more  decidedly  the 
caiise  xn  which  it  had  been  won.  The  fifth  letter  is 
addressed  to  Lord  MoleawortlL  and  has  for  its  prin- 
cipal object  a  justification  of  the  former  letters,  and 
a  charge  of  oppression  and  illegality,  founded  upon 
tao  proceedings  againM  the  author  and  printer. 
The  sixth  letter  is  addressed  to  Lord  Chancellor 
^ddleton,  who  strenuously  opposed  Wood's  pra- 
j^ti  and  resigned  his  office  in  consequence  of  the 
dispieasure  dx  the  court  bein^  expressed  on  account 
of  such  resistance.  It  is  written  in  the  Dean's  per- 
son, who  pleads  the  cause  of  the  Drapiez,  and,  from 
•eyeral  passages^ does  not  appear  anxious  to  conceal 
this  identity.  This  also  relates  chiefly  to  the  conduct 
of  Whitshed.  and  the  merits  of  the  prosecution 
against  Harding.  The  seventh  letter,  though  last 
published,  appears  to  have  been  composed  shortly 
i^ter  the  fourth.  It  enters  widely  into  the  naiioncQ 
complaints  of  Ireland,  and  illustrates  what  has  been, 
already  mentioned,  that  the  project  of  Wood  was 
Qnlyxhosen  as  an  ostensible  and  favourable  point 

*  Seethe  whole  address.  SwiA'i  MTorki.  %oI.  Xn.  p.  488. 

*  I  Samuel,  chap.  xiv.  S4th  TMrse. 

X  fiae  two  spirited  letters  addressed  to  htm,  pndiably  by  the 
Dean's  friend  and  knd  adnser.  Robert  Lindsay,  whose  oouosei 
he  had  used  during  the  'whole  controvenr.— Swift's  works,  vd. 
VI.  p.  IS7.  And  he  received  another  broad  hint  of  his  unconstitu- 
tional procectling,  by  publication  of  Uie  Resohitions  of  the  Home 
of  Commoos  in  leW),  declaring  the  dischaxgins  of  a  gmnd-Jury. 
before  the  end  of  Uic  term,  or  asswos,  aibmnary.  illegal,  and  de- 
stiuetive  to  public  ^iMtice.  Ibid.  p.  466.  There  is  room  to  believe 
ttat  hasdeaOi.  winch  »i>codity  fbllmved,  was  hastened  by  tbe  va- 
pcRw  amnats  which  were  heaped  upon  him.  See  Boulter's  Let- 
^^M  ^^  ?^''^  X'if  deionnined  to  gibbet  his  very  memory,  and 
viflidictf«s  himself  &x  doing  so.    Vol  VIL  p.  17B. 


on  w{iich  to  paake  a  stand  acainat  pnnciplea  of  ac* 
gression,  which  involved  many  Questions  of  mucti 
more  vitaj  importance.  This  letter  was  not  pub* 
lished  unnl  the  Drapiyr's  papers  were  collecftd  mto 
a  volume.  Meantime  Carteret  yielded  to  the  storm, 
—Wood's  patent  was  surrendered— and  the  patentee 
indemniiied  by  a  grant  of  3000i.  yearly,  for  twelva 
years.  Thus  vicloriously  terminated  the  first  firan4 
Struggle  for  the  independence  of  Ireland. 

The  eyes  of  the  kingdom  were  now  turned  wjdi 
one  consent  on  the  man«  by  whose  unbending  forfi* 
tudc  and  pre-eminent  talents  this  triumph  was  ac- 
complished. The  Drapicr^s  head  bccaine  a  ^>^ 
his  portrait  was  engraved,  woven  upon  haodSjer- 
chiefs,  struck  upon  medals,  and  displayed  in  every 
possible  manner,  as  the  liberator  of  Ireland.  A  cluo 
was  formed  in  honour  of  the  patriot,  who  held  regu- 
li^r  meetings  to  commemorate  his  exoellencies,  stuor 
hia  doctrines,  and  caroi^se  to  his  health,  d  In  ail 
this.  Swift's  popularity  did  not  probably  exceed  tlr^^ 
of  other  patnot&  who,  at  some  deci^ve  and  erltM, 
period,  have  had  the  fortune  to  render  a  stidui 


SO  much  to  tescue  from  subjection.  But  the  pei^ 
between  the  deeds  on  which  a^atriot  rests  his&ttt/' 
and  the  time  when  they  are  recorded  on.  hi^  toml 
stone,  is  but  rarely  dlstm^shed  by  the  vmolouae^ 
and  steady  fflp v  of  unif^m  popiflanty.  History  aj^ 
ford^i  in  air  countnes,  too  many  instances  of  tKe 
mtitabillty  p(  public  favour^  and  exl|ibit$  a  Ipng  liin 
of  those  penefactprli  of  nat^onf  wpp  Mte  nesra  tna 
songs  composed  m  th^ir  praise  turaeq  mto  libeI)ooa 
parodies,  and  the  acclamations  of  their  coQAtcyn;i^ 
exchanged  for  as  loud  ai^  ^general  shouts  of  tepro-r 
bation  or  derision.  To  the  honour  of  the  vanpT 
hearted  and  generous  people  for  whom  he  cxpoa^ 
his  safety,  the  sun  of  Swift  9  popularity  shone  ujl- 
clouded  even  after  he  was  incap&bW  of  ^Ksthiguiin- 
ing  its  radiance.  WhUe  he  ^as  ahl^  to  go  ebtoso.  a 
thousand  i>opul9r  bet^edlotions  attend^  hit  st^s^ 
and  if  he  visited  a  town  where  he  was  not  xuai^lV 
resident,  his  reception  tesenible^  that  of  a  sovereij 
prince.  The  slightest  idea  of  persi^nkl  oangprM 
'  THE  DBAN,  iSot  hy  thq.t  tltlo  he  was  ^endXKfy  ciaxi 
guished,)  aroused  a  whole  district  in  his  aefenxsBjt 
and  when,  on  one  occasion,  walpble  meditatQa^ff 
arrest,  bis  pipDpsal  wss  checked  by  a  prudent  meSoE 
who  inquired  u  he  could  spare  ten  thousand  8qJ<* 
to  guard  the  messenger  who  should  execute  ao  ] 
oue  a  commission.  His  fpihles,  ;Jiough  of  a  ^^ 
which  seems  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  obaerl 
tion  and  censute  of  the  vtdgar.  were  ovei^oo} 
virith  the  pious  rei^ect  paid  mr  wm  ancction  to 
imperfections  of  a  parent.  The  governors  of  " 
land,  from  the  couf;Iy  Cartere^  to  the  haughty  T 
set,  even  while  dishki^g  his  pohtics,  If  not  Jbis  pe^ 
sfiW  themselves  ixndkt  t[)e  necessity  of  reitf^eci^ 
his  influence,  and  teijrtponzing  with  nis'  teoU  Ay 
as  he  was  mounted  m  his  last  stage  of  imbecUil.. 
and  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  lamentations  of 
his  people,  so  there  nave  been  few  Irish  aathptA 
who  have  not  since  th^t  period  paid  to  the  roemoty 
of  Swift  that  txihuts  of  graUtodsb  which  is  ao 

R  To  the  Drapier's  Club  we  owe  the  first  eqHectMia  of  tlw 
piQf:'s  Letten,  nubH»hed  by  F^lftner  at  ttaetr  deaii«,  uatorth 
lowing  litte  ;-^Pn.ad  Deteetod  -,  or,  the  Hfteiwaii  PktiMc, 
tainiog  ajl  the  DmT4er*s  Letten  to  the  mople  of  trelaad  tm  ^Vr< 
coinage,  An.,  {ntersperved  irith  (h^  ftnowiug  partieulam« 

The  Addmses  of  tbe  Lords  and  Coinwom  of  Iretkad 

Wood's  coin.— 3.  His  Majesty's  answvr  fnthn  saiitarti1r<  — im 
The  report  of  his  Majesty's  most  hdnoutable  Priry-Goaiic0, 
SeftMAaUe  adffee  tothe  Grand  Jpry.— C.  Ektraot  of  tbe  ^^^^ 
the  House  of  Commons  of  England,  upon  breaktnt  a  gra! 


— «.  Consideratioaaoa  the  attem^  made  to  naaa  ¥Kood*i 
—7.  Reasoas  showing  the  mraaaiaty  the  peopw  of  Ii«]aiid  _ 
der,  lo  refuse  Wood's  coinage.  To  which  are  added,  Ptoapvi 
a  poem.    Also,  a  new  poem  to  the  DraDior ;  and  toe  wmaa.  ^ 
at  tbe  Drapier's  Club  in  Truck  Street,  DuMia,  naver  bm*  nanl 
With  a  prcfhco  exDlainin|the usefulness  cf  the  wh(y.'^ — ^Rblsiil 


RepriMed  and  sold  by  ueoige  Faulkner,  in  Pembfoka  C 
Castle  Street,  lTa6,  l«no. 
This  publicatxM  contains  five  songs  to  Che  hoooor  of  the 
'7, to  wUchsoBM  otheia  mtglit  be  added  tnm  the  * 
ore  the'Editor.  But  they  woiud  only  show  the  nal' 
nient  of  the  worthy  fQegnhpn  of  the  Drapier's  Club  ai 
,  Truck  8tf«et  wftfaoatariMgany  credit  to  tbefr  Uteianr 


befoi 


Sbct.  TL]  life  of  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

Cirly  hii  doc.  One  of  the  lital,  u  well  ss  llie  moil 

•loaacpt  puMfrrnm  whtch  kavedecorated  hia  rnanu- 

■unt.  oacunia  "  A  Skatofa of  ihc  9liile  of  Ireland. 

pui  uid  preaeat,"  subluliol  in  13ia    Wilb  ihe  jubl 

and  conaae  character  of  Ihe  Dean  of  Sl  PnincVs, 

Tiswed  u  ui  Inali  pttriot,  we  cloa«  ihe  preacnl 

"Ob  ihia  kIoodi  ana  luimnorr  roac,  and  Ireland 
worakippcd  it  with  Paniui  )(tolaiTr;hcrlniei>ilnoi— 
■iherlaaL    SsfcaciouBand  inirnpid— 


be  a«w,  beduiidt  aboi .  ... 
aboje  eaiy,  he  waa  bckoTed  i  alMive  hviliy,  he  wkh 
otafbd.  Hia  wiadoai  was  practical  and  prophetic— 
ramndiKl  Ibr  the  pnaeoi.  wanun^  lor  the  future;  he 
•nt  taaakt  liWind  ihml  ahe  m«tat  tcaae  to  he  a 
dMpoL  ^at  ba  waa  ■  abuTchman.  Hragnwitini- 
>i¥lrrcthi«  rniirnft.  aad  eDUn|[led  hiaefTorie.— guidinft 
■  aeiiale,  or  bewbiw  tn  trmj,  he  bad  been  more 
ma^  CtoatinO,  *ad  Ir«laiid  not  teaa  than  Rngland. 
Aa  tt  WBB,  ha  aaved  her  by  hia  couraR^—iiiiproTed 
ha  br  hia  >uUinitf^*ctmi*d  her  by  hia  lalenta— 
aodualtadlMrbirluafaine.  Uia  miaaon  waa  btil 
•f  laaraant  aai  fbrlen  yaua  only  did  hiaperaonal 
power  mibnM  the  |p»*emaMM|  but  Aoufth  IM 
longer  bwM  by  tb«  gmtt,  il«  waa  not  forBotten  by 
tlwwiaet  hia  tnflBeiu  lika  hia  wriiingnriiaa  eur- 


ssss 


'X 


fonndaiiona  of  wliaterei 


tend  i.ni 

saw; 


R  Wood'a  proJMt  appaari 


anfy  QMBTUT,  TMraaled  with  Mrs.  Dingleyand  Hn. 
Jotaxin  toOBlabaaaiall  coantry-tiDtise  belongini 
_  v^_  ;-.^-rr^_j  ^.   =heridan,  in  a  wild  and 


a  frund  Dr.  Sheridan,  ii.  _  

■■i^nd  mtvMtim,  about  Hren  miln  from 
iBof  Kclb.    InltuantireineDt,  wbe 


ailed  A- 

lbs.   He 

It  Wood  and 

liBneiT 


lareaiRne 


highly  r«>« 
too  lalenl  for 


anwa  whK medltaiad a flnai  blow 
hnhaUiKiw*)  bat  hsning  the  parent ' 
b  napped  the  iMblioMiwi  of  (he  uilenueu  ticniixr. 
TfcH  via  prabablr  the  aerenlh  lalla',  which  did  not 
tlHiaii  vDtA  c^»  Daan'a  worka  were  collecled.  in 
nai.  He«a«>tule,  (be  inad*eiteDce  of  hia  friend 
Kandui  en|(>Bed  Uin  in  a  venr  iroubleaome  afTair, 
■awbab  8<nf(  Ubonred  bard  b  protect  and  aaaiat 

__.able  for  wit,  leamins, 

, jr  the  education  of  youth, 

and  DO  le^  diidnguiahed  by  hia  habits  of  abatne- 
MB  and  mbaencs,  and  by  s  aitnplicily  of  character 
«to:b  ill  aaicil  with  hia  woridlyliKereat,  had  been 
Swiffafhaadirf'erwTDioadandotnll  houra,  nnce 
'    ~       '    flnal  re((iwnen(  inl*  Ireland.    A  happy 

J  the  railleiy  of  hia 
ityveraea  upon  do- 
_  „  oecaaitinal  incidenla,  am uaed  Swift's 
lil^tBrrnoinantB,  while  Sheridan'*  Bound  andexten- 
wtK  eradition  enliefatened  thoM  which  were  more 
anmai.  It  waa  in  hia  society  that  Swift  retiewad 
\m  aomsintaaoe  with  daiaical  Ipaming,  and  pe- 
nasd  (be  works  which  amiiaed  hia  retirement.  In 
k  mvitalioaa  aeni  to  the  Dean,  Sheriden  waa 
Anys  included ;  nor  was  Swift  to  be  Bpen  in  per- 
iet  good  huraonr,  tuileaa  when  he  made  part  of  (he 
eaiapany.  Indeed,  Sheiidan  underatood  the  Dean's 
\\\%\  I  90  wait,  and  knew  so  happily  how  lo  arreat, 
byame  auitden  atroke  of  humour,  thoae  liis  of  no- 
loRnilBbiliiy  to  which  Swift'a  mind  was  liable,  ai 
ha  atward  Innie  waa  lo  those  of  vcrli«o,  (ha(  he 
waa  Wmed,  aiaODg  (heir  common  fheitda,  the  Da- 


-     -  _ .--. oTSauI. 

Swift  waa  not  insensible  of  the  »alue  of  auch  a 
friend,  nor  UQwilUng  to  repey  hia  services  by  eveiy 
means  in  hie^>ower.  His  niah  rank  and  characlar 
tnabled  him  lo  promote  the  flourishing  state  of 
Sheridan's  school,  which  waa  then  ihe  first  in  the 
kin!!dain.  But  the  improvidence  of  (lie  gcncroua 
but  impniiient  teacher,  fhtstralcd  (he  kind  tnten- 
tions  of  his  pelrons  i  for  with  a  wife  and  increasing 
famdy,  his  etptnsea  kepi  pace  with  his  income;  and 
K*ift  saw  wuh  tpj^ct  that  nolhing  but  a  removal 
from  the  capiial  would  prevent  hia  being  oliimatcly 
in  dialrcBsen  circumstances.    With  ihisiriendlypur- 

Gse,  the  Dean  obtained  from  the  Loril- Primate 
ndaay,  an  offer  of  the  richly  endowed  w'     '     ' 
Armnjli   for   Sheridan.      But    tho 
uienls  of  aome  persons  who  prcli 
well  wishers  of  thia  u  ""    "  


0  be  Ow 

is  unsuspicious  and  single-he aned 


le  thisofler. 

He  had  leisure  (o  rt^Rcct  upon  his  folly,  when,  eonlb 
yoara  aflerwards,  the  game  individuals  countenao- 
eed  anolhersfljiool  in  opposition  lo  his,  and  at  leoglib 
compelled  him  (o  abandon  Dublin.*  Bu[  before  Vaif 
even!  took  place.  Swift  had  availed  himielf  of  aoa- 
iher  opportunity  lo  serve  him. 

Lord  Carteret,  no Iwiih standing  the  proaseutioB 
of  Hardinft,  and  the  proclamation  ofleiing  a  reward 
A)r  Ihe  diacovery  of  the  Dranier,  was  a  frien^  Qt 
Swift,  and  so  far  coincided  in  his  poUlical  opintoni 
aa  to  be  a  aecrei  enemy  of  Walpole.  Thus  it  wa^ 
(wiceSwift'sBinRularfordinetohaTeproclamatioaB 
sent  forth  against  him, under  Ihe  authority  of  minis- 
ters, who  werenolonlv  hia  pergonal  trienda,  but  who 
«>provcd  in  eecrel  of  (he  very  Ireatiaea  agaiuBt  whicb 
Ineir  public  raanifeatoea  were  fulminateo.  Hfjiitoa, 
Carteret  felt  that  he  had  been  sent  lo  Ireland  00^ 
to  eietciaa  a  nominal  *ic*aoverel^ty,  while  IM 
real  power  was  lodiced  with  the  pnmate  Boulle^ 
and  he  waa  not  averae  to  Girai  a  aort  of  indepeod^ 
nnrty  to  balance,  in  aome  dediea,  those  violent  mjiuaF 
iliata  by  whom  he  waa  watched  and  snnounded. 
"  inoiw 


linftrf 
in  wa* 


.'hich  lie  waa  a  perfect  judge.  Dr.  Sheridan  •* 
named  one  of  (ha  lord-lieutenant' a  obaiilaiiia,  Boa 
presented  wilJi  a  amall  Itvina  near  Cork.  But,  alMl 
while  (has  mounted  on  ihe  lir«t  round  of  the  laddCT 
of  preferment,  he  bad  the  inadvertence  to  kick  IF 
from  beneath  him.  When  be  went  to  Cork  toba 
inducisd  in  hia  living,  Shsiidan  nndertogk  tofireach 
for  Archdeacon  Rneael  of  ihst  city,  and,  Vfithxiut 
conaidcring  that  it  waa  the  annLveraaiy  of  the  accek- 
aion  of  the  Houae  of  Hanover,  he  aalected  a  bbf^ 
■tion,  which  had  for  the  text,  "  SuCBcieni  for  the  day 
ia  (he  evil  thereof."  It  proved,  at  least,  an  qvJ  d^ 
for  Sheridan,  who,  aa  Swifl  eipreaaed  it  shot  hw 
fortune  dead  by  chance-medley  with  this  single  lex^ 
Richard  Tigho,  a  tnan,  tccording  lo  the  Dean,  of  no 
great  dim  en  sionB,  eilherof  body  or  mind,  but  mighty 
ID  leal  for  the  House  of  Hanover  and  Proteatanl 
aucceasion,  earned  the  report  full  speed  to  Ihe  Caa^ 
lie  of  Dublin,  exaggerating  the  offence,  by  aCudiuc 
to  Sheridan's  suspected  (iisaffeotion.  Swift,  on  lbs 
other  hand,  exerted  every  efhirt  tosaTehisfneod  from 
the  too  probable  conaequences  of  this  inadvertence. 
He  applied  Id  the  1  ord -lieu ten aol  himself,  and  to  Mr. 
Tickell,  diBlinguiahed  by  his  poems,  whoas  friend- 
ahip  waa  a  legacy  from  Addison  lo  Swift,  and  wbo 
was  now  secretary  to  the  lords-juslices.t    But  Car- 


u)«i>iintiltl 


who,  next  to  roufsdr  bats  dima  yon  iBott 
(IHSi  and  ft«HM,  sMmtli  I  eooMi  I  " 


M«  to  «nipf«lB  at 


vhon  I  MiB  nlHsi  and  ftcwM,  sMmtli  I  coiifeH  1  caunl 
hMrtUr  fcriiio  Vrt  MitaiiJi  tl«  ea»«  wM  sot  mmly  DHfMsl 
maliuiorni  nlthouih  it  liad  the  hdh  effecui  but  a  JcMoM 
knour  iiDi  what  job,  which  oiH  sf  them  hu  heanllir  roi-mttd.' 
1  aiupcct  iielAiir  lo  Ik  iha  person  hen  indicAiAd.    H«badna 
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t6ret  dursl  not  adventure  to  give  such  scandal  to  the 
ruling  party,  as  the  overlookuig  this  important  mis- 
demeanour might  have  implied,  ^beridan  was 
therefore  disgraced  at  the  yice-r^al  court,  and 
struck  from  toe  list  of  chaplains.  He  was  in  part 
consoled  bv  the  generosity  of  Archdeacon  Russel, 
who,  consiaeringliimself  as  having  given  occasion 
to  his  misfortune,  had  the  munificence  to  present 
lum  with  the  manor  of  Drumlanet  worth  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  yearly.  But  the  dements  of 
the  infonuer  were  never  pardoned  or  forgotten  by 
SwifL  who  made  a  vow,  and  kept  it  well,  to  perse- 
cute Tkhe  with  satire,  and  never  to  quit  nim  living 
or  deaoT* 

This  misfortune  of  Sheridan  embittered  theDean's 
residence  at  Q^uilca.  which  was  otherwise  agreeable. 
His^time  was  chiefly  spent  in  acting  as  Sheridan's 
hailifi!  oversoeing  his  laoourers,  and  executing  plans 
of  improvement  for  the  pleasure  of  surprising  him 

Shen  vacation  permitted  him  to  visit  the  country.t 
iS  literary  employment  was  the  finishing,  corrects 
ang,  amending,  and  transcribing  Guln vers  Travels, 
to  oe  published,  he  iotiinates,  so  soon  as  he  could 
find  a  printer  courageous  enough  to  venture  his 
ear8.t  He  admitted  Sheridan  to  this  secret  labour  ;li 
tint  when  Tickell  expressed  curiosity  to  see  the  tTea> 
tise  on  which  he  was  at  work,  he  frankly  informed 
him,  that  it  totally  disagreed  with  his  notions  of 
persons  and  things,  and,  as  if  cpnscious  of  writing 
to  a  secretary  of  state,  he  adds^  it  would  be  impos- 
lible  for  Mr.  Tickell  to  find, his  treasury  of  waste 
papers  without  searchine  nine  houses,  and  then 
fending  to  him  for  the  key.ft    Having  coD)pIeted 

*  Swift'i  Worb,  vol.  VII.  p.  989.  and  the  rarioua  satim  ncainst 
Iwe,  *n*Med  M«d  Mnllmix  and  Timothy,  Tim  and  tlw  F%bles, 


«■  Ti|lw  bceauae  he  waa  dMMmded  fhora  a  oontmctor  who  tup- 
pUed  Oliver  OromweU'i  amy  with  broad. 

t  Of  UiiB  the  younvcr  ai;eridao  Jbaa  recorded  a  whiimioal  in> 
ftanee.  The  Doao  bad  a  mind  to  aarprue  Uie  Doelor,  on  hit  pezt 
>fsit,  with  aomc  improvGrncnta  made  at  hi«  own  expense.  Ac- 
ecMNbnciy  be  had  a  canal  cnt  of  aome  extent,  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
by  traaaphotiiui  ■ome  young  troae.  formed  an  arbour,  which  be 
called  SfflUa'f  howtr,  and  lurrounded  logne  acres  of  land  ^xmt 
It  with  a  dry-atono  wall,  ffor  the  country  afibrded  no  lime,)  the 
matoriab  of  which  wore  taken  from  the  ground,  wliich  wu  very 
ny.  The  Dean  had  giveo  atriet  ehane  to  all  about  ham  to 
B»  thia  aectet,  in  order  to  naiMfiie  the  Doctor  on  hia  airiva)  \ 
„  { oe  had  ip  Um  meantime  received  intellifeoce  of  all  that  waa 
fOiDc  forward.  On  hia  coming  to  Quiica,  the  Dean  took  an  early 
oppertanltr  of  walking  with  Mm  eareiea9&  tovimrd  thia  new 
Tha  DoctOT  aeemed  not  to  Uka  tke  laaat  notice  of  any 


SMOai    T 
^lligration 


Km.  indi  with  a  moat  Inflexible  cottnCenaoeet  oonttnued  to 

Indlfrenent  mattota.  "  Confound  your  ttupidity,*'  aaid  Swift 

why,  you  bhiekhead,  dont  you  see  the  great  tmprove- 

-_ re  beon  making  hero)'^"Improi«ement8 1  Mr.  Dean : 

»lv> IfM a Josg bochole out  of  which  1  aappoao  you  have  eut 
tbe  tnifj  yoo  have  removed  aome  of  the  ranng  trees,  I  think,  torn 
wofte  Situation :  as  to  ukina  the  atones  ftom  Urn  surface  of  the 
d.  I  allow  that  is  a  uaeftil  work,  aa  the  enaa  will  grow  tlw 
fi)rit|  and  placing  them  about  tha  6eld  in  that  forni.  wilD 
ta  it  mora  eaay  to  camr  them  o<K"— "  Hague  on  your  Iriah 
V*  eaya  SwiA:  "thia  m  just  what !  ouaht  to  have  expected 
I  yott ;  but  neiuier  you  nor  your  foreftiUiera  ever  made  auch 
HP  iro|»ovement ;  nor  will  you  be  able,  wMle  yoo  llVe,  to  do  any 


•*tt.ite 


it" 


k 


I  Doctor  was  resolved  to  retaliate  on  tbe  Dean  the  first  op- 
iMTtonity.  It  happened  when  he  waa  down  there  in  <mo  of  ma 
vaeationa,  ttiat  the  Dean  was  abaent  ibr  a  ftw  days  on  a  visit 
ibewhcre.  tie  took  thia  opportuaity  of  miployhig  a  great  num- 
ber of  banda  to  make  an  iftlaod  in  the  middle  of  tin  Idle,  when 
pc  water  waa  twenty  feet  deep ;  an  arduoua  work  in  appearance, 
but  not  hard  to  be  executed  in  a  place  abounding  with  large  atonoa 
upon  the  aurfhee  of  the  vronnd,  and  where  long  heath  grew  every 
wbeee  fai  greiit  plenty ;  for,  by  placing  quantities  of  thoae  atones 
In  large  bundlea  of  heath,  the  apaoe  waa  soon  fitted  up.  and  a 
laiae  laland  formed.  To  cover  tills,  a  aufficient  quantity  of  earth 
and  green  aoda  were  brought,  am)  several  well-groM'n  osiers,  and 
other  aquatics,  were  removed  to  it.  Hie  Doctor'a  aecret  waa 
better  kept  than  8wiA*s  i  who.  oo  hia  return,  walked  toward  the 
nae,,  and.  seeing  tlie  new  island,  cried  out  in  aatooiahmcnt, 
^Height  how  the  water  of  the  lake  la  aunk  in  this  short  time  to 
ttaeover  that  iiihind  of  which  there  waa  no  trace  before  i"— 
"  Greatly  sunk,  indeod,*'  obaervcd  the  Doctor  with  a  aneer,  "  if  it 

Svered  the  top«  of  those  osiera."    Swift  then  saw  he  had  been 
Irl^r  taken  in.  »nd  acknowledged  tbe  Doctor  had  got  the  better 
oClum.botli  in  hit  stratugfm.  and  the  beauty  of  Ma  improvemonL 
I  Lifter  to  Pope.  2»Ui  September.  17t6,  Swift'a  Worka,  vol. 

]tvn.  p.  a. 

I  He  tella  him  in  a  lelior,  lltli  September,  1735,  '^You  will  every 
4ajr  And  my  deacnption  of  Yahoos  mora  resembling."  Woika, 
fol  XVI.  p.  4M.  .  •     .  • 

\  renter  to  Mr.  Tickell,  7lh  July,  17«,  Swift'a  Woika,  vol.  XlX. 
p.  S90.  Ue  apTMra  to.have  been  anxious  to  enibrce  thia  attide 
rSt.  Ticket ;  Ibr  he  writea  to  Sheridan.  8th  July,  1798,  "  Our 


this  celebrated  work,  the  Dean  resolved,  ibr  the  fitst 
time  since  the  death  o|  Queen  Anne,  to  reiMt  1^19- 
land,  a  purpose  whidi  ho  accomplished  in  sptinft 
1726.  /  ' 

Bolingbroke,  now  returned  ftom  hia  exil&  Pope, 
Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Bathur^t,  and  other  old  menai^ 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  with  the  melan- 
choly pleasure  of  sailors  who  meet  ailer  a  shipwreck, 
from  which  they  have  escaped  bv  different  means* 

Amongst  these  friends,  Pope;  although  not  by  any 
means  the  earliest,  appears  gradually  to  have  be* 
come  the  most  inlimaie.  The  Dean  resided  Hinfty 
in  his  house  at  Twickenham,  and  an  aiaquaintance 
which  had  begun  in  Q,ueen  Anne's  reigit.  between 
the  protected  poet  and  the  patron^  graduauy  ripenMl 
into  intimate  and  equal  friendship.  Their  chanu> 
tera  were  in  some  respects  oppoate,  but  these  wrf 
points  of  opposition  were  such  as  removed  the  poa* 
sibiUty  of  nvalry. 

Pope's  character  and  habits  were  ezduaively  Ut» 
rary,  with  all  the  hopea,  fears,  and  CsiliiigB,  whick 
are  attached  to  thatfevensh  oc«nq]e«k>D,-*«reeUefte 
pursuit  of  poetical  &me.  Without  domestic  sodety. 
or  near  relations;  separated  by  weak  health  ozm 
personal  disadvantages  from^tnegay;  byfineneM 
of  mind  and  lettered  indolence,  from  the  busy  pare 
of  mankind  \  surrounded  only  by  a  fefw  friends,  YihQ 
valued  those  gifts  in  which  he  exoelled,  Pope's  whoki 
hopes,  wishes,  and  fears,  were  centered  m  his  Kce« 
rary  r^utation.  To  extend  his  fame,  he  laboured 
indirectly,  as  well  as  directly;  atra  to  defend  it  from 
the  slightest  attack,  was  his  dailjr  and  nighthr  anxf- 
iety.  Hence  the  restless  ImpatienGe  which  that 
distinguished  author  diq>layea  under  tbe  libcis  of 
dunces,  whom  he  ought  to  have  despised,  and  hence 
too  the  venomed  severity  with  which,  he  retorted 
their  puny  attacks.  Swift  also  waa  irfilable  and 
satirical,  out  from  different  causes.  He  never  as- 
sumed, and  probably  disdained  the  cfaatacter  of  a 
mere  man  of  letters,  whose  sufferings  or  onjoymettta 
depended  upon  the  public  reeeptioA  of  his  worka;. 
Hie  writings  he  only  valued  in  ao  far  as  they  acooB»* 
piished  the  puipose  for  which  they  were  wnttsB. 
and  was  so  fartrom  seeking  the  rcimlation  whfctt. 
they  might  have  attracted  to  the  author,  that  he. 
almost  in  every  instance,  sent  them  into  the  woiia 
without^  his  name.  Hence  he  felt  no  jealouarol 
contemporary  authors,  and  waa  indifferent  to  tb» 
criticism  with  which  his  treatises  were  assailed^ 
unless  in  so  far  aa  it  affected  the  argoment  whids 
they  were  designed  to  supporu  Bred  udder  Teiiipltt» 
the  favourite  of  Oxfoiti,  and  now  tha  patiiotie 
champion  of  Ireland,  his  hopes  and  fears  weee  for 
the  political  intereats  which  he  eapoused;  hie  loro 
was  for  party-frienda,  and  his  hatred  and  veMeanoB 
tor  political  opponents.  His  feelings  were  those  of 
a  statesman,  not  of  an  author,  and  had  been  exalt* 
ed  from  the  cause  of  a  party,  to.be  fixed  upon  tbs 
liberties  of  a  nation.  The  pecuniary  emoluments  of 
literature  Swift  seems  never  to  have  coveted»  snd 
therdbre  readily  abandoned  to  Pope  the  care  of  se*- 
leoting  and  arrannnf^  their  ftigitive  pieoes  into  threo 
volumes  of  Miscellanies,  as  well  as  thoprofit  which 
might  arise  from  the  publicatkm.  Hemmaelf  wa» 
engaged  in  mattera  of  more  momentous  importeiioeL 

We  have  observed,  that  Walpole,  now  the  onnii^ 
potent  prime-minister,  had  violently  assaulted  Swift 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  ministry  ot 
Oxford.  ,  Of  this  the  Dean  retained  no  vindicttm 
recollection )  for,  during  the  whole  controversyebouc ' 
Wood's  project,  he  treated  the  character  of  Walpolo 
with  considerable  reaiiect :  and  now.  upon  arnvinK 
in  London,  after  having  dined  with^  Sir  Robert, 
upon  invitation,  he  obtained  im  interview  with  him 
upon  business,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  to 
him  the  distressed  state  of  Ireland.  The  intervie^vr 
was  granted  through  the  mediatien  of  the  celebrated 

friend  at  the  castle  wrote  to  me  nbont  two  months  afe.  to  have 
a  aifht  of  theec  f»apeni,  &c. .  of  which  I  brodaht  away  a  oopy^.  I 
liave  answered  mm,  that  whatever  paiiofa  1  oave*  are  cmptag^tBt 
from  one  nlace  to  another,  throuf  h  nine  or  ten  handi,  and  tl4tfc  K 
Iwve  the  kf'y.  If  he  should  mention  any  thing  oTpapvK  in  aene- 
ral,  either  to  you  or  the  ladies,  and  that  yon  can  Drinr  n  to,  f 
wonM  have  yoa  and  tboai  connm  the  aama  atery,  ami  matjtk  m% 
my  humoilr  in  it/'  A:c.    Works,  \-oL  XVn.  p.  40 
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Sari  of  Peteiborow,  and  tock  place  on  27th  April 
IfM.  The  Dean  stated  at  length  the  grievancee  oi 
Ireland,  4»eing  all  that  could  contribute  to  render  a 
nation  poor  and  despicable :  the  nation  being  con- 
trolled by  laws,  to  which  her  legislature  did  not 
eoninat ;  their  manafactures  interdicted,  to  favour 
those  of  England ;  their  trade  cramped  and  ruined 
by  prohibitions;  the  natives  studiously  excluded 
firom  all  places  of  honour,  trust,  or  profit;  while 
the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  the  government  was 
delegated,  lay  under  no  other  check  than  might 
arise  firom  her  own  sense  of  justice.  But  WalpoU 
wastt>i'CPOsse8sed  against  any  statement  of  the 
aJSairs  of  Ireland  that  might  come  from  Swift. 
Bre  the  Dean  had  left  that  kingdom,  the  primate 
Boulter,  to  whom  Wajpole  chiefly  confided  the  effi- 
OBOt  |K>weria  Irish  affairs,  had  written  to  the  Eng- 
Kah  mjiuster  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  general 
report  is,  that  Dean  Swift  designs  for  England  in  a 
lUtle  time;  and  we  do  not  question  his  endeavours 
to  aaiarapoMent  his  Majesty^s  firiends  here,  wherever 
he  finds  an  opportunity ;  but  he  is  so  well  known, 
as  well  as  the  disturbances  he  has  been  the  fomen- 
ter  of  m  this  kingdom,  that  we  are  under  no  fear  of 
liis  being  able  to  disserve  anr  of  his  Hsjesty's  faith- 
lU  sarvanta  by  any  thing  that  is  known  to  come 
ftom  hkn :  bat  we  could  wish  some  eye  were  had 
to  what  he  riiall  be  attempting  on  your  side  of  the 
water."*  Thus  prepossessed  against  all  that  might 
eome  from  the  author  of  the  Drapier's  Letters, 
Walpole  tomed  a  deaf  ear  to  the  grievances  of  Ire- 
land; and  complaining  that  the  EinK  derived  little 
iwenue  from  that  kingdom,  proceeded  to  enlarge 
^OB  the  o^puuons  which  he  had  adopted  from  its 
ynaiMwai  m  a  manner  which  Swift  deemed  incon- 
Mslent  widt  the  notions  of  Uberty,  which  Britons 
faavo  ever  consklered  as  the  inheritance  of  a  human 
creauire.  The  minister  and  patriot  parted  on  terms 
of  mutual  civility,  but  without  having  made  the 
Isaec  immesaott  upon  each  other's  opimons.  S  wift, 
oo  tbs  tPhUowing  morning,  wrote  the  substance  of 
thev  conlereBce  m  a  letter  to  Lord  Peterborow^  re- 
■mstipgjhis  loidship  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Ifcobert  Walpole.  It  need  scarce  be  remarked,  that 
tfie  most  braaen  effrontery  would  not  have  ventured 
iasadi  a  letter,  to  be  so  communicated,  to  conceal 
ornisnpreseiit  what  had  passed  between  them; 
mi  Aat  the  account  so  given,  and  never  contra- 
dided,  must  contain  the  genuine  record  of  ^his  re* 
■aifcable  eonrersadon. 

An  nnvrotthy  use  was  made  of  this  interview,  and 
•f  Swiff  s  having  accepted  the  previous  invitation  of 
Walpole ;  as  if  h^  had  meant  to  barter  his  principles, 
andofier  the  minister  the  support  of  his  pen^  on  con- 
dllmi  of  his  being  preferred  in  England.  This  charge 
nqoires  a  short  investigation ;  for  it  was  counte- 
nanesd,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  Walpole,  and  zeal- 
OBsly  proinnlg:ated  by  his  partizans.  Had  such  an 
offer  beta  made,  it  must  have  been  worse  than  folly 
m  Walpole  to  refiise  the  assistance  of  Swift,  while 
hs  was  expending  very  large  sums  to  reward  the 
pofideal  treatises  of  Amal  and  Henley;  so  that,  con- 
^enng  the  well  known  sagacity  of  the  minister,  as 
wdl  as  lus  nnscrupnlous  mode  of  charming  opposi- 
tttB  to  silencoi  by  the  ready  mode  of  corrupt  infln- 
caee,  iro  may  conclude,  that  (he  offer  not  being 
aeoqitlea  proves  that  it  never  was  made.  It  is  cer- 
In,  indeed,  that  S  wifl  would  willingly  have  receiv- 
ed from  Walpole  an  opj[)ortunity  of  exchanging,  and 
even  at  consulerable  disadvantage,  his  Irish  deanery 
fOK  some  KngUsh  Hving,  which  might  have  provided 
iar  huusital  expenditurot  and  placed  him  tor  life  in 
tnifaad.  Bnt  this  was  tmifonnly,  opposed  by  the 
idme-imzutfter.  not  because  he  diadained  to  purchase 
As  sapport  of  Swift's  pen,  but  because  he  had  little 
kopsB  of  laymg  him  nnder  soch  a  weight  of  obliga- 
Mkas  might  nave  prevented  the  risk  of  its  being 
iiiiiiVj jl  L  i1  to  bis  prejudice.  Swift  had  declared,  he 
was  neither  ofieied,  nor  would  have  received  prefer- 
ment, ezeeptiiig  on  such  conditions  as  would  never 
be  Bma  to  him.    This  is  perfectly  consistent  with 

^itme  to  exchange  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's 

i,Tol.  I.  pL  H   Swift  deterted  Boalttr, 


for  an  Eng^sh  living;  a  transaction  which  might 
have  been  arranged  on  terms  of  such  advantage  to 
his  successor  as  should  lay  Swifl  under  no  obliga- 
tion, and  leave  his  political  conduct  free  and  unlet- 
terea.  If  he  would  not  accept  of  a  bishopric  but  on 
his  own  terms,  he  could  be  hardly  disposed  to  barter 
bis  independence,  merely  to  be  translated  to  a  worse 
living  in  England,  than  he  already  possessed  in  ths 
sister  country.  And  admitting  ths  t  Walpole  retained 
no  memory  of  former  quarrels,  he  may  have  believed 
it  by  no  means  his  interest  to  bring  Swift  to  Eng- 
land, unless  upon  such  terms  as  would  have  made 
him  entirely  his  own.  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney 
gave  him  enough  of  disturbance,  without  their  forces 
being  augmentcHl  by  the  keenest  satirical  writer  of 
the  age,  whose  friendships  and  principles  were  likely 
to  engage  him  against  the  ministers  of  George  i. 
Walpole,  however,  might  have  acted  more  wisely, 
by  at  once,  and  generously,  doing  what  must  have 
gratified  Swift  and  trusted  to  his  sense  of  justice 
and  honour.  It  is  certain,  that  Pulteney's  civilities 
had  as  yet  failed  to  engage  the  Dean  in  the  politics 
of  England;  and  in  Swift's  reply  to  the, advice 
which  Pope  delicately  insinuates,  deprecating  his 
involving  himself  in  party  disputes,  and  exhorting 
him  to  write  only  for  truth,  honour,  and  posterity, 
he  seems  to  aoouiesce  in  its  propriety.t  But  ancient 
friendship  for  Bolingbroke,  and  new  causes  of  re* 
sentment  against  Walpole,  combined  to  effect  a 
change  of  his  resolution. 

Notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  premier. 
Swift  might  hope  to  accomplish  the  desired  change 
of  residence  by  means  of  patronage  more  illustrious, 
though,  in  reality,  less  efficient  than  that  dT  Walpole. 
The  rnnce  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.,  and  his 
consort,  the  pripcess,  now  kept  a  sort  of  court  at 
Leicester  House,  and  were  endeavouring  to  form  an 
interest  separate  from  that  of  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nister. For  this  purpose  they  courted  such  Whigs 
as  were  discontented  with  the  court,  and  bestowed 
countenance,  and  indulgence  even,  upon  the  dejected 
Tories.  The  princess  had  also  a  taste  for  literature, 
which  she  indulged  by  summoning  around  her  men 
of  genius  and  learning,  whose  soaety  the  prince  en- 
dured at  least,  though  he  was  far  from  enjoying  it. 
Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  were  frequent  and  assi- 
duous attendants  on  this  little  court.  Their  imme* 
dtate  protectress,  however,  was  not  the  princess,  but 
rather  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Howard,  who  filled  the 
twofold  simation  of  confidante  of  Caroline  and  mis- 
tress to  the  prince.  It  would  seem,  that,  possessed 
of  this  double  claim  to  favour,  her  interest  could 
only  be  limited  by  the  power  of  her  friend  and  of  her 
lover.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
princess,  indulgent  to  her  husband's  gallantries,  was 
jealous,  to  a  great  degree,  of  any  one  possessing 

Eolitical  influence  over  nim ;  and  managed  to  retain 
er  power  so  absolutely,  that  all  who  attempted  to 
attam  preferment  through  the  favour  of  Mrs.  How- 
ard, were  certain  to  be  thwarted  in  their  hopes. 
Pope's  religion  was  a  bar  to  his  forming  any  hopes 
by  attendance  on  the  prince's  court ;  nor  does  Ar- 
buthnot appear  to  have  had  any  views  of  prefer- 
ment. But  both  were  anxious  to  promote  the  inter- 
est of  Gay;  and  unfortunately,  instead  of  trusting 
to  the  influence  of  the  princess,  who  had  expressed 
her  resolution  to  patronise  him,  they  took  the  con- 
traband course,  by  applying  all  their  court  and  flat- 
tery to  Mrs.  Howard.  At  this  juncture,  Dean  Swift 
arrived  in  England ;  and  as  the  princess  was  easily 
rendered  curious  to  see  so  remarkable  a  person,  she 
laid  her  commands  upon  him  to  attend  her,  which 
were  nine  times  repeated  before  he  complied  with 
them.  When  presented  to  her,  he  said,  (in  allnsion 
to  the  savage  lately  caught  in  Hanover,)  *'  he  under- 
stood her  royal  highness  loved  oddities ;  and  that, 
having  lately  seen  a  wild  boy  from  Germany,  she 
was  now  desirous  to  see  a  wild  dean  from  Ireland." 
The  freedom  of  the  address  was  well  received;  and 
the  Dean  was  honoured  with  so  much  of  the  prin- 
cess' notice,  as  might  well  have  authorized. mors 
ambitious  prospects,  upon  the  prince's  succesnon  to 
^e  crown,  than  Swiit  ever  appears  to  have  enter' 
t  0wfft*t  iToito.  vol  XVa  9.  If .  0. 
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ttjih^.  His  vieitB  at  Leicestef  House  were  regular, 
ahd  always  well  received.  His  residence  M-iih 
Pope,  at  Twickenham,  was  also  favourable  to  his. 
paying  his  court  when  the  princess  resided  at  Rich- 
mona  Hill,  in  the  vicinitv.  The  rest  of  his  linie 
was  p^Toii  to  Lord  Bolingbrokc,  at  Dawloy;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  of  itsejf,  must  have  excited  in 
Walpole  dislike  and  suspicion. 

Swift's  visit  to  Flngiand  was  shortened,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1726,  by  the  accounts  of  Mrs.  John- 
eon's  rapid  decHne.  His  letters  on  this  melancholy 
lubject  arc  a  true  picture  of  an  agonized  heart. 
Yet  even  the  approaching  calamity  did  not  prevent 
his  clinc:ing  to  nis  peculiar  system;  and,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Stopford,  he  labours  to  impress  on  his  cor- 
resnondent,  that  the  agony  which  he  felt  at  parting 
witn  Stella,  was  that  of  friendship,  not  of  love. 
He  mentions  her  as  ^^one  of  the  two  oldest  and 
dearest  friends"  he  had  in  the  world,  and  only  dis- 
tinguishes her  from  her  gossipping  and  comtnon-* 
place  companion,  Mrs.  Dmgley,  as  *  the  younger  of 
two."  And  concludes  by  conjuring  Stopford  to  be- 
Keve  •'  that  violent  friendship  is  much  mpre  lasting, 
and  as  engaging  as  violent  love."  His  letter  to 
Sheridan  contains  more  deep  and  unrestrained  ex- 
pressions of  anguish  :  "  The  account  you  give  me 
w  nothing  but  wnat  I  have  fbr  some  time  expected 
^th  the  utmost  agonies.— I  look  upon  tliis  to  oe  the 
greatest  event  that  can  ever  happen  to  me;  but  all 
my  preparations  will  not  suffice  to  tnake  me  bear  it 
like  h  philosopher,  nor  altogether  like  a  Christian. 
Judge  m  what  a  temper  of  mind  I  write  this.  The 
very  time  I  am  writing,  I  conclude  the'  fairest  soul 
in  the  world  hath  len  its  body.  I  have  been  long 
weary  of  the  world,  and  shall;  for  my  small  re- 
mainder of  days,  be  weary  of  life,  havmg  for  ever 
lost  that  conversation  whiclr  could  only  make  it 
tolerable."*  He  betrays  the  utmost  horror  at  the 
idea  of  being  in  Ireland,  when  this  beloved  friend 
should  breathe  her  last,  and  conscious,  perhaps,  of 
the  incipient  disorder  of  his  mind,  conjures  his  cor- 
responaents  to  apprize  him  of  the  state  of  her  ma- 
lady, did  it  seem  to  infer  immediate  danger  of  disso- 
lution, that  he  might  be  saved  the  risk  of  such  a  trial. 

On  nis  arrival  m  Ireland*  Swift  was  received  with 
all  the  honours  which  the  Urapier  had  earned  for  the 
Pean.  Bells  were  rung,  bonfires  kindled,  and  a 
body  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  escorted  their 
patriot,  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession,  from  the 
shore  to  the  Deanery.  But  he  was  yet  more  grati- 
fied by  finding  that  Mrs.  Johnson  was  in  part  re- 
covered, to  ease  at  least,  and  immediate  safety, 
though  not  to  health  or  strength.  The  blow  he  so 
much  dreaded  was  suspended,  though  not  averted. 

The  celebrated  Travels  of  Gulliver  were  now  given 
to  the  world,  but  under  the  mystery  which  ulmost 
always  shadowed  Swift's  publications.  Swift  left 
England  in  the  lAonth  of  August,  and  about  the 
same  time,  Motte  the  bookseller  received  the  manu- 
script, dropped,  he  said,  at  his  house  in  the  dark) 
from  a  hticKney  coach.t  It  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember following,  with  several  Tetrcnchments  and 
alterations^  owing  to  the  timidity  of  the  printer,  of 
which  $wift  complains  heavily  in  his  correspon- 
dence, and  which  he  endeavours  to  correct  by  the 
letter  from  Gulliver  to  his  cousin  Syrapson,  prefixed 
.  t6  the  subsequent  editions.  But  the  public  disco* 
vered  no  tameness  in  this  extraordinary  saiirical 
romance,  which  produced  a  universal  sensation, 
being  read  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  from 
the  cabinet-council  to  the  nursery.  The  world  was 
frantic  to  discover  the  author,  and  even  his  fncnd& 
Pope,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  others,  wrote  to  Swift 
as  if  thev  were  in  doubt  oh  the  subject.  But  thoujgh 
they  make  use  of  expressions  so  strong  as  to  deceive 
Bon^e  of  nis  biographers  into  an  opinion,  that  they 
Were  really  in  the  uncertainty  which  they  express, 
there  is  yet  no  doubt  that  ail  his  literary  brother- 
hood were  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  work 

•Letter  to  Sberi^n.  frth  idly,  YtV.   Swift's  Works,  toI. 

xvn.  p.  49. 


*  Chttl«a  Ford,  famm^  enployod  ia  tkelMfldtiatiQn  with  B»^ 
ber,  a^t  the  ^^Pioe  Thou|hui,"  p.  ai,  nadwod  this  le 


piooeof  noret  Mhioe  to  the  owl 


Mcond 


before  it  was  published.t  Their  reserve  was  either 
afTccted  to  humour  Swift's  wish  of  reniaiitiiis  ooH" 
cealed,  or,  perhaps,  in  case  of  the  work  giving  oB- 
fence,  to  avoid  lumishing  the  evidence  against  the 
author,  which  might  have  arisen  from  an  intercepted 
letter. 

We  have  endeavoured  elsewhere" to  make  some 
remaiks  on  those  celebrated  Travels. II    Perhaps  no 
work  ever  exhibited  such  general  auractions  to  all 
classes.    It  offered  pui'bonal  and  political  satire  to 
the  readers  in  high  life,  low  and  coarse  incident  tn 
the  vulgar,  marvels  to  the  romantic,  wit  tm  the  ' 
young  and  lively,  lessons  of  moralily  and  poUcy  to 
the  grave,  and  maxims  of  d(H/p  and  bitter  misaH 
thropy  to  neglected  age,  and  disappointed  ambi* 
tion.    The  plan  of  the  satire  varies  iu  the  difiereot 
parts.    The  Voyage  to  Lilliput  refor^  chiefly  to  ths 
court  and  politico  of  England,  and  Sir  Robert  Wal« 
polo  is  plainly  intimated  under  the  oharacter  of  tbd 
Premier  FIimnap.§  which  he  afterwards  probablf 
reraenibered  to  trie  prejudice  of  the  Dean's  vie« 
of  leaving  Iielaud.     The  factions  of  High-Heeli 
and  Low-Heels  express  the  factions  of  Tories  ajid 
Whi^s,  the  Small-Cndians  and  Big-£ndians  th^ 
rcli^ous  divisions  of  Papist  and  Protestant;  add 
when  the  heir-appareni  was  described  as, wearing 
one  heel  high  and  onp  low,  the  Prince  Of  Wales, 
who  at  that  time  divided  his  favour  between  ths 
two  leading  political  parties  of  England,  laughea 
very  heartily  at  the  con^parison.   Bicfescu  is  FrstrA^ 
and  the  ingratitude  of  the  LiUiptttian  court,  wlrich 
forces  Gulliver  to  take  shelter,  there,  rather  tban 
have  his  eyes  put  out«  is  an  inoirsQt  rstivoach  upon 
that  of  England,  «Da  a  vindicatiop  of  the  flifcht  oi 
Ormond  and  Bolingbroke  to  Pans.^    Many  otbot 
allusions  may  be  traced  by  those  "well  aequaiotsd 
with  the  secret  history  of  the  reign  of  GMrge  I.  T%m 
scandal  ^'hich  Gulliver  gave  to  the  empress,  bv  ills 
mode  of  extinguishing  the  flames  in  toe  royal  p»( 
lace,  seems  to  intimate  the  authors  own/iisisraos 
with  Queen  Anne,  founded  upon  the  indecorum  -dt 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  which  was  remembered  agadns^ 
him  as  a  crime^  while  the  service  which  it  %  aid  rStfi 
dered  the  cause  of  the  high-church  was  foilHHteD.*^ 
It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the,  origimu  iHsttta* 
tions  of  the  emp'u^  of  Lilliput  are  highly  oommoad* 
ed,  as  also  their  system  of  Ipuhlic  educalioii,  wluW 
it  IS  intimated,  that  all  the  comiptjons  of  the  ooori 
had  been  introduced  during  the  three  last  reiteSL 
This  was  Swift's  opinion  concerning  the  EnsBih 
constitution. 

!  swift,  tfo«eriy  ■•  9tth  SeptetSbsr,  i9S8,  nwhtlotae^t^  Piope.  ^ 
betof  ,enii>lo^ed  la  cocroeti^i  and  uranfiiw  fin  patlfeatiop  Ms 

nOt 

here  lieeii'cenvaMed,  a»d  the  mtauacript  tevieed.'duriiiff  tW  llft> 
teniaj  meeUofft  at  Tw^ckenhaui  and  Dawie/.  In  evideciee  that 
it  was  so,  we  find  Lord  Bolin^broke  On  93a  July.  Intee  Bioi>l|it 
before  the  Tnivcb  •       •       •     ~    .-.  . -- 

the  thrte  YafUiosi 

two  ofthe  trimnviratohAUddrasacd,  if  GuQiver's  TmTel^  iiad  ilot 
t)ecn  ktvivm  to  them  611.  Be»deit,  Arfouthnot.  immedutelj  on, 
the  puuication,  writes  to  Swift  as  the  AvAhor.  *'I  wnl  make 
over  all  ray  ptCfiHa  to  yon  fbr  the  praiMffty  dC  OUllVer's  TVaviM 
which  I  believe  v/iil  ha.vQ  as  groat  a  nui  as  JoAn  B«>vflniL'^ 
abidera,  p.  74.)  Pope  alitulef  to  it  aa  what  Bwift 
"eou»in'«  Fondefftil  book,"  (GalliroTB  Tmrpli.kwffl 
bcrod,  were  ae(bt  fbrlh  by  hv  cootin  BympKon,)  OM 


I  anpcarvd,  hddrefliinfr  Swift,  Poile, an4  Cur/uj 
or  Twickehham,  a  jeft  ^leb  tama  ttot  Mif« 
ordilnp,  and  would  hare  been  oniiiteUfcflile  W 


thowfa  in  foardbd  terma.  bis  havfnr  ^ooe  to  Londba.  vmfma^W 
■ee  now  tlie  work  waff  received.    Qbid.  p^  78.)    _       .^  ^. 

n  In  tho  reroarka  prcfued  10  them, in  vd,  JCLof  Swift's  VotkL. 

4  The  Lillipatfnji  treasurer's  fkllftom  the  tkht.ropo^ which  wtw, 
broken  by  one  of  the  kior'a  euahions,  secrMr  tff  Wcteiate  Waip($M% 
reaignatioQ  fai  17it.  when  be  was  Bitppoaed  to  he  savod  fhwi 

tfrace,  by  the  ioterest  of  the  Duchess  o[  KfoOaL   The  r-* 
own  upon  the  order!  of  knjf  hlbood  by  thf  LOuDutMn 

leaprna  over  a  Miek.  ror  the  d^toratjobs  df  tho  Mue,  rc^ ^ 

men  tkroads.  ts  priDdpaily  aimed  at  WklMili,  wHOr  to  oatftSfS' 
thb  ohila  of  hooOtOa  And  iewf»ds,  Revived  thb  orwr  or  the  ii«ui«- 


tiarelttoLiUJputt 

f  A«d  Ym  who'll  leSpwtr  a  ttfek  fbr^taekiBtt 
Is  qualioe^  best  fbr  a  dof  in  a  ttifng." 

8eethevei»s,«wi/l>Wprlai,voLmp..afft 

a  In  corrohoration.  it  may  he  observed,  that  Ouuivors  cnme,  as 
aa  ttitk  impntdl.  to  BaMD^iOke.  was  basinf  maoe  a  palusS, 
^vhen  it  was  poasihle  enttfoly  to  Kva  cMihad  ai ""    '  * 
**  Pace  If. 


nM-iTi-l 


ht^  of'  JfOl^ATRAN  SnitliPT. 


•r 


fn  the  vo7«£pe  to  Brob^i^A^  the  satire  is  of  ft  |  ckied  out  (heir  plans  of  mecbanicaT  improvetneht  hir 


mdre  gehenu  chfiracter :  nor  is  it  easy  to  trace  any 
pttrticular  reference  to  tne  political  events  of  statcs- 
mftn  of  the  pcnod.  It  merely  exhibits  human  ac- 
tions and  sentiments  as  they  might  appear  in  the 
appr^ension  of  beings  of  immense  strength,  and, 
at  the  same  tirac^  of  a  cold,  reflecting,  and  philoso- 
pbicai  character.'  The  monarch  of  these  sons  of 
Ahak  is  desio^ed  lo'embody  Swift's  ideas  of  a  pa- 
triot king,  indifferent  to  what  wa^  curious,  and  cold 
to  what  was  beautiful,  feeling  only  intrrost  in  that 
which  was  connected  with  j^encral  utility  and  the 
publtt  weal.  To  such  a  prince,  the  intrigues,  scan- 
dals, and  stratagenis,  of  an  European  court,  are 
represented  as  equally  odious  in  their  origin,  and 
contemptible  in  their  progress.  A  very  huppy  eff  cl 
was  also  produced  by  lurnins  the  tcloscope,  and 
pftintingr  Gulliver,  who  had  formerly  been  a  giant 
among  the  Lillipatians,  as  a  pigmy  amidst  this 
tremendous  race.  The  same  ideas  arc  often  to  be 
traced,  but  as  they  are  reversed  in  the  part  which  is 
performed  by  the  narrator,  they  are  rather  illustrated 
than  repeated.  Some  passages  of  the  court  of  Brob- 
dignag  were  supposed  lo  be  intended  as  an  affront 
upon  the  maids  of  honour,*  for  whom,  Delany  in- 
forms us,  that  Swift  had  ver>'  little  respect, t 

The  voj^e  to  Laputa  was  disliked  by  Arbuthnot, 
who  was  a  man  of  science,  and  probably  considered 
it  fts  a  ridicule  upon  the  Royal  Society ;  nor  can  it 
be  denied,  that  there  are  some  allusions  to  the  most 
respectable  philosophers  of  the  period.  An  occa- 
sipnai  shaft  is  eveft  said  to  have  been  levelled  at  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  The  ardent  patriot  had  not  forgot 
the  philosopher's  opinion  in  favour  of  Wood's  half- 
pence. Under  the  parable  of  the  tailbr,  who  com- 
puted GulUvBr^B  altitude  by  a  quadrant,  and  took  his 
nieasare  by  a  mathematical  diagram,  yet  brought 
htm  h\s  clothes  very  ill  made  and  out  of  shap^,  by 
the  mistake  of  a  fl^re  in  the  calculation^  Swift  is 
■opposed  to  have  alluded  to  an  error  of  Sir  Isaac's 
prio  ter,  who,  by  carelessly  adding:  a  cipher  to  the 
astronomer's  computation  9f  the  distance  between 
the  SOD  and  the  eurth,  had  increased  it  to  an  incal- 
culable amount.  NeWton  published,  in  the  Amster- 
dam Gazette,  a  correction  of  this  typographical  er- 
nij,  bat  the  circumstance  did  not  e^cane  the  mab- 
ciwjs  acumdta  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  It  was 
abo.Vfieved  by  the  Dean*8  friends,  that  the  ofAce 
of  flipper  wail  suggested  bv  the  habitual  absence  of 
n&d  Dgf  the  gteat  philosopher.  The  Dean  told  Mr. 
D.S#iftfhat  w  Isaac  was  the  Worst  companion 
ia  the  world,  and  thtit^  if  y^u  as^ed  him  a  question, 
"he  W6u]d  revolve  it  m  a  circle  in  his  brain,  round, 
aM^tmd,  and  round,  (here  Swift  described  a  circle 
oolSs  0 wn  forehead,)  before  he  could  produce  an 

^ti%  ^hoogh  Swift  may  have  treated  with  h-re- 
▼eiE&ttlhe  first  philosopher  of  the  a^e,  and  although 
it  im^ae  oWned  that  he  evinces,  m  many  parts  of 
hi|'%n^lKB»  an  undue  disrespect  lor  mathematics, If 
]  in  Gulliver  is  rather  aimed  agaihst  the 

, ^  jAodophical  scifence  than  at  its  reality. 

prtfj^tors  In  the  academy  of  Laputa  are  de- 
ied  a&  :pr9 tenders,  who  had  acquired  a  very 
^ttiactare  olf  real  mathematical  knowledge,  and 

_  reoieniber  w  maJktni  l       ,    ,  - ,    .    , .    -^ 

IttitwonM  afioutthe  'cqarf.  and  ^rticQlarly  the  mAid»<n 


stptn'se  Mporti  6f  tJie  pliraae- 
ind  mrticQforiy  the  naidfl  of 
(to  BnlHand.]— pciany'RBa- 


L  X*^  ktten  of  tha  brautifiU  and  lively  Mia^VeUei) 
pbJj«lwd  w  tue  Suj&lk  Papers,  certainly  viodicate 


at  fh#  tin*  of  that  yiait" 

£SS|^bQ  (d^oT  sir  UmiAo,  tA4t  MiWtaiithaWhir 
tm  dtLj  ID  dinoA'.,  and  nturoh^.  cfler  wai^  iMnno 
fiim  a  aecood  time,  found  him  mounted  on  a  ladder, 
mtbtdtmim»4iihki  Ubmor.  %  book  in  his  left,  baod, 
iiitnnri  vpna Us  ntta,aiiBk  in  auoh  a  fit  of  abatno- 

wB^sblifed,  after  culiBg  himonoe  or  twice,  actoaJJy 

,te«^ltaibve  h^ooald  awaken  bis  attentioa.   Tlaawaflpie- 

iMsk  Swift  diriSdinBlhematiMJt  was  not  ht  want  of 
itrlar  that  sdenoe.    He  one  day  affirmed  to  Sheridan,  that 
•ludbft  sadLia  todaaqiMoevof  adiflDute  wiUifaia 
t  aiilu)  rti  abaildaa  gar^  luBa  a  problem  to  sojire. 
^lirtaa  to  leave  the  room;  and  in  about  half  an 
rI  out  to  him,  fUttrekOi  hHtreka.   Sheridan 
way  that  Bwttl  bad  ttmAvtti  the  problem  in 
tbou^  he,  whQ  wasMmagif  a  good  mathfr- 


dint  of  whim  and  fancy.  The  age  in  which  Swift 
lived  had  exhibited  numerous  instances  of  persons 
of  this  d  acription,  by  whom  many  of  the  numerous 
bubbles,  hb  they  were  emphatically  termed,  had  been 
set  on  foot,  to  the  impoverishment  of  credulous  in- 
dividuals, and  the  general  detriment  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  ridiculing  this  class  of  projectors,  whose 
character  was  divided  between  self-confidence  in 
their  own  chimera?,  and  a  wish  to  impose  upon 
others,  Swift,  who  peculiarly  hated  them,§  has  bor- 
rowed several  illustrations,  and  perhaps  the  general 
idea,  from  Rabelais,  Book  v.  cap.  xxin.,  where  Pan- 
lagruel  inspects  the  occupations  of  the  courtiers  of 
Quinte-EiJscnce,  Queen  of  Entelechic. 

Thn  professors  of  speculative  learning  are  repre- 
sented as  engnijcd  in  pros<  cution  of  what  was  then 
termed  Natural  and  Mathematical  Magic,  studies 
not  grounded  upon  sound  principles,  or  traced  out  and 
ascertained  by  experiment,  but  hovering  between 
science  and  mysticism.  Such  are  the  renowned 
pursuits  of  alchemy;  the  composition  of  brazen 
una^es  that  could  speak:  of  wooden  birds  that 
could  fly;  of  powders  ol  sympathy,  and  salves,, 
which  were  applied,  not  to  the  wound,  but  to  the 
weapon  by  which  it  was  inflicted;  of  vials  of  esr 
sence,  which  could  manure  acres  of  land,  and  all 
similar  marvels,  of  which  impostors  propagated  the 
fame,  and  which  dunes  believed  to  their  cost.  The 
machine  of  the  woriny  professor  of  Lagado,  for  im- 

E roving  speculative  knowledge  andT  comjposing. 
ooka  on  all  subjects,  without  tne  least  assistance 
from  genius  or  knowledge,  seems  to  be  designed  Uk 
ridicule  of  the  art  invented  by  Raimond  Lully,  and 
advanced  by  his  sage  commentators;  the  mecna- 
nical  process,  namely,  by  which,  according  to  Cor- ' 
nelius  Agrippa,  (himself  no  mean  follower  of  Lully,> 
*'everye  man  might  plentifuUye  dispute  of  what 
matter  he  wolde,  and  with  a  certain  artificial  ana 
huge  heap  of  nownes  and  verbes  inventc  and  die- 
pote  with  ostentation,  full  of  trifling  deceites  upoa 
both  sides.'^lr  A  reader  might  have  supposed  lum* 
self  transported  to  the  grand  academy  of  Lag^a 
when  he  read  of  this  "  Brief  and  great  art  of  inven- 
tion, and  demonstration,**  which  consisted  in  ad- , 
justing  the  subject  to  be  treated  of  according  to  a 
machine  composed  of  divers  circles,  fixed  and  move- 
able. The  principal  circle  was  fixed,  and  inacribed 
with  the  substances  of  all  things  that  may  be  treat^ 
of,  arranged  under  general  heads.  a3  God,  Angsl, 
Earth,  HeaVsn^  Man,  Animlal,  Ac  Another  cir- 
cle was  olaced  within  it,  which  is  moveable,  bearing, 
inscribed  thereon  what  the  logicians  call  the  acci-r 
dents,  as  Quantity,  Qcauty,  Relation,  dkC. 
Other  circles  again  contained  the  predicates  abso- 
lute and  relative,  &c.,  and  the  forms  of  the  qued* 
tions;  and,  by  turning  the  circles,  so  as  to  bring  ^d 
various  attributes  to  bear  upon  the  question  {nro- 

f>osed,  there  was  eflTected  a  species  of  mechanical 
o^c,  whiclh  it  cannot  be  douhled,  was  in  Swift's 
mind  when  he  described  the  celebrated  machine  for 
making  books.  Various  refinements  upon  this  me- 
chanical mode  of  composition  and  ratiocinatioii 
Weire  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  improving  this 
Art  of  Arts,  as  it  was  termed.  Kircher,  the  teacher 
of  a  hundred  arts,  modernized  and  refitted  the  ma- 
chine of  Lully.  Knittel,  the  Jesuit,  composed,  on 
the  same  system,  his  Royal  Road  to  all  sciences  and  ** 
arts :  Bruhus  invented  the  art  of  logic  on  the  same 
mechanical  plan;  and  Kuhlman  makes  our  very* , 
hair  bristle,  ^by  announcing  such  a  machine  a» 
shouta  contain,  not  only  the  art  of  knowledge,  com- 
prehending a  general  system  of  all  sciences,  but  the 
various  arts  of  acquiring  languages,  of  commentaTVi 
of  criticism,  of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  of  bio- 
graphy of  every  kind^  not  to  mention  a  library  df 
libraries,  comprehending  the  essence  of  all  the  book* 
that  ever  were  written.  When  it  was  gravelf  sa 
nounced  by  a  learned  anther,  in  tolerable  Latinity, 
that  all  this  knowledge  was  to  be  acquired  by  the 
art  of  a  mechanical  instniment,  much  resembling  9 


taad  efaoaeo,  on  potpoae,  a  veiy 


one. 


$  RecoHecUng,  pethapa,  the  ram  of  bit  unele  Godwin.  See  a  t. 
IT  Coraelius  Atrippa  of  the  Vanitj  of  8ciei»8i«   Fingiilhid  hr 
Ja.  San.  Gent    London,  1575. 


/ 

mSGELLANEOPS  PR0B5  WORKS. 


ehOd'0  whirligigi  it  vaa  time  for  the  satirist  to  as- 
some  the  pen.  It  was  not  real  science,  therefore, 
which  Swift  attacked,  but  those  chimerieal  and 
spurious  studies  with  which  the  name  las  been 
lK»mGtimes  disgraced.  In  the  department  of  the  po- 
litical projectors,  we  have  some  glances  of  his  Tory 
feelings :  and  when  we  read  the  melancholy  account 
of  the  StruldbrugSf  we  are  affectingly  remindc^of 
the  author's  contempt  of  life,*  and  the  miserable 
state  in  which  his  own  was  at  length  prolonged. 

The  Voyage  to  the  land  of  the  Houyhnhnms  is  a 
composition  an  editor  of  Swift  must  ever  consider 
¥rith  pain.  The  source  of  'such  a  diatribe  against 
human  nature  could  only  be  that  fierce  indignation 
which  he  has  described  in  his  epitaph  as  so  long 
gnawing  his  heart.  Dwelhng  in  a  land  where  he 
considered  the  human  race  as  oivided  between  petty 
tyrants  and  oppressed  slaves,  and  being  himself  a 
worshipber  of  that  freedom  and  independence  which 
he  beheld  daily  trampled  upon,  the  unrestrained 
Tiolence  of  his  feelings  drove  nim  to  loathe  the  very 
species  by  whom  such  iniquity  was  done  and  sut- 
fered.  To  this  must  be  added,  his  personal  health, 
broken  and  worn  down  by  the  recurring  attacks  or 
a  frightful  disorder ;  his  social  comfort  destroyed  by 
the  death  of  one  beloved  object,  and  the  daily  decay 
and  peril  of  another:  his  life  decayed  into  autumn, 
imd  Its  remainder,  after  so  many  flattering  and  am- 
bitioas  prospects,  condemned  to  a  country  which  he 
disliked,  and  banished  from  that  in  which  he  had 
formed  his  hopes,  and  left  his  friendships :— when 
all  these  considerations  are  combined,  they  form 
some  excuse  for  that  general  misanthropy  which 
never  prevented  a  single  deed  of  individual  oenevo- 
lence.  Such  imologies  are  personal  to  the  author, 
but  there  are  also  excuses  for  the  work  itself.  The 
picture  of  the  Yahoos,  utteriy  odious  and  hateful  as 
It  is,  presents  to  the  reader  a  moral  use.  It  was 
never  designed  as  a  representation  of  mankind  in 
the  state  to  which  religion,  and  even  the  lights  of 
nature,  encouri^ge  men  to  aspire,  but  of  that  to 
which  our  species  is  degraded  by,  the  wilful  sub- 
servience of  mental  oualltieB  to  animal  instmcts,  of 
man,  such  as  he  may  be  found  in  the  degraded  ranks 
of  every  society,  when  brutalized  by  ignorance  and 
gross  vice.  In  this  view,  the  more  coarse  and  dis- 
gnsting  the  picture,  the  more  impressive  is  the  moral 
t<^  be  derived  from  it,  since,  in  proportbn  as  an  indi- 
Yidual  indulges  Id  sensuahty,  cruelty,  or  avarice,  he 
approaches  m  resemblance  to  the  detested  Yahoo. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  even  a  moral 
pttipose  will  not  justify  the  nakedness  with  which 
Swift  has  sketched  tms  horrible  outline  of  man- 
kind, degraded  to  a  bestial  state ;  since  a  moralist 
ought  to  hold,  with  the  Romans,  that  crimes  of 
atrodty  should  be  exposed  when  punished,  but  those 
of  flagitious  impurity  concealed.  In  point  of  proba- 
bility, too,  for  there  are  degrees  of  probability  proner 
•yen  to  the  wildest  fiction,  the  fourth  part  of  Gulli- 
ver is  inferior  to  the  three  oUiers.  Giants  and  i^g- 
mies  the  reader  can  conceive ;  for,  not  to  mention 
their  being  the  ordinary  machiiiery  of  romance,  we 
are  accustomed  to  see,  in  the  inferior  orders  of 
c^Mtion,  a  disproportion  of  aixe  between  those  of 
the  same  generic  description,  which  may  parallel 
(among  some  reptile  tribes  at  least)  even  the  fiction 
of  Gulliver.  But  the  mind  rejects,  as  utterly  impos- 
mle,  the  supposition  of  a  nation  of  horses  placed  in 
houses  which  they  coujid  hot  build,  fed  with  com 
which  they  could  neither  sow.  reap,  nor  save,  pos- 
sessing cows  which  they  could  not  milk,  depositing 
that  niilk  in  vessels  which  they  could  not  make, 
and,  in  short,  performhig  a  hundred  purposes  of 
rational  and  social  life,  for  which  thehr  external 
structure  altogether  unfits  them.t 

But  under  every  objection,  whether  founded  m 

*  For  many  yeuv  he  oaed  to  bid  hta  fKeDdtadieQ  In  tbete  me- 

humfywotdat  "G«d  bleai  yaa,  I  Iwpe  vn  iholt  doiw  mMt 

la.**   Vpoo  «M  otouaao,  when  he  aad  apother  clwiyBoan 

Jnat  KBioved  mm  beneath  a  Iftxye  ana  aoKvy  minor,  the 

which  ettpported  it  saddenly^ave  way.  and  it  fell  with  great 

1.   Tlw  elecfyttin  bant  ihith  into  an  exWfsination  of 

___^  Jnen  for,tfaeit  PAitow  (Mcape.   "  Had  I  beur  alone,"  aaJd 

BinM,  *' I  ooald.hMB  frMnd  I  hatf&ot  leoiovsd." 

^  apt  Manyli  IFwuifci,  p,  itr. 


reason  or  prejudice,  the  Traveia  9f  GuIUver  w«b 

received  with  the  most  imiversal  mterest,  merited 
indeed  bv  their  novelty^  as  weD  as  their  internal 
merit.     Lucian,  Rabelais,  Hore,  Bergerac,  AlIetS| 
and  many  other  authors,  had  indeed  composed 
works,  in  which  may  be  traced  such  general  resem* 
blance  as  arises  from  the  imaginary  voyage  of  a 
supposed  traveller  to  ideal  realms.  .  Hut  every  Uto- 
pia which  had  hitherto  been  devised^  was  ux)on  a 
plan  either  extravagant  from  its  puenle  fictions,  or 
dull  from  the  speculative  legislation  of  which  the 
story  was  made  the  vehicle.^    It  was  reserved  for 
Swut  to  enliven  the  morality  of  his  work  witlihu- 
mour:  to  relieve  its  absurdity  with  satire;  ana  to 
give  the  most  improbable  events  an  appearance  of 
reality,  derived  from  the  character  and  style  of  the 
narrator.    Even  Robinson  Crusoe  (though  detaUins 
events  so  much  more  probable)  hardly  excels  Grulli- 
ver  in  gravity  and  verisimilitude  of  narrative,    l^a 
character  of  the  imaginary  traveller  is  exactly  that 
of  Dampier,  or  any  other  sturdy  nautical  wanderer 
of  the  period,  endowed  with  courage  and  common 
sense,  who  sailed  through  distant  seas,  without 
losing  a  single  English  prejudice  which  he  had 
brought  from  Portsmouth  or  jPlymouth,  and  on  his 
return  gave  a  grave  and  simple  narrative  of  what  he 
had  seen  or  heard  in  foreign  countries.    The  cha- 
racter is  Btrictl  V  English,  and  can  be  hardly  reliahed 
by  a  foreigner. il    The  reflections  and  observations 
of  Gulliver  are  never  more  refined  or  deeper  Uxan. 
might  be  expected  from  a  plain  master  of  a  mer- 
chant-man, or  surgeon  in  the  pid  Jewry ;  and  there 
was  such  a  realitv  given  to  his  whole  person,  that 
one  seaman  is  said  to  have  sworn  he  knew  Captain 
Gulliver  very  well,  but  he  lived  at  Wapping,  not  at  . 
Rotherhithe.   It  is  the  contrast  between  the  natural 
case  and  simplicity  of  such  a  style  and  the  marvels 
which  the  volume  contains^  that  forms  one  great 
charm  of  this  memorable  satire  on  the  impexfections, 
folHea,  and  vices  of  mankind.    The  exact  calcula- 
tions preserved  in  the  first  and  second  part,  have 
also  the  effect  of  Qualifying  the  extravagance  of  the 
fable.    It  is  said  that  in  natural  objects,  where  pro- 
portion is  exactly  preserved,  the  marvellous,  whe- 
ther the  object  be  gigantic  or  diminutive,  is  lessened 
in  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  and  it  is  certain^  in  ge- 
neral, that  proportion  forms  an  essential  attribute  of 
truth,  and  consequently  of  verisimilitude,  or  that 
which  renders  a  narration  probable.    If  the  reader 
is  disposed  to  grant  the  traveller  his  postulates    as 
to  the  existence  of  the  strange  people  whom  he 
visits,  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  any  inconsds- 
tence  in  his  narrative.    On  the  contrary,  it  wonld 
seem  that  Gulliver  and  they  conduct  theroselvee 
towards  each  other  precisely  as  must  necessarily 
have  happened   in  the  respective  circumstances 
which  the  author  has  supposed.    Jn  this  vpintQ^ 
view,  perhsps  the  highest  praise  that  coiUa  have 
been  bestowed  on  Gulliver's  Travels  was  the  cen- 
sure of  a  learned  Irish  prelate,  who  said  the  book 
contained  some  things  which  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  believe.    It  is  a  remarkable  fioine  of 
the  author's  art,  that,  in  LDliput  and  Broboiigiiag, 
Gulliver  seems  gradually,  fi-om  the  influence  of  the 
images  by  which  he  was  suiTounded,  to  lose  his  own 
ideas  of  comparative  size,  an^to  adopt  those  of  the 
pigmies  and  giants  by  whom  he  was  surraanded. 
And,  without  further  prolonging  these  reflections^  I 
would  only  request  ihe  reader  to  notice  the  infinits 
art  with  which  human  acttons  are  divided  between 
these  two  opposite  races  of  ideal  bdngs,  so  ae  to 
enhance  the  keenness  of  the  satire. ,  In  LiUipnt  po- 
liticalintrigue  and  tt^aeanerte^  the  chief  employment 


t  Boylotoo,  frea apanacv  in  fab  Oooaiteael 

Several  Snlveett,  apoeatv  to  hvn  taeiiWed  a  " ^_ 

of  a  Dtqpta  in  flie  Sootbem  ooean,  a  xMht  v/kmeoi 
traveltD  Euiope,  and  oh  lite  petanofrre  an  aoeauDtof  r 
eoatoms  and  maimen."   But  tUa  w«dd  have  tatfaarveMaifaied 
the  Lotttta  Fenomiei  of  Montoaquiea,  ibaa  tkm  IVwdfe  of  del* 
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naoduBanaffaava,  oyaoBMortM  Bi|i|»nt  MUfiasoar  ef  «i 
idi  wriMr  of  namoin.  Tha  Fcanoh  itodvad  tee  weak  ^ 
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G  ridiculed  by 

ncbealuiiti.    ^ut  in  Bnbdisnai;,  female  levities,  and 
rtiBiightcr  fiiUioa  of  a  courr,  nru  repdeted "   " 


lrtvas«Dt  fairy  tale  lOia  a  nanaiivc,  unequalled  for 
the  ikiQ  vnih  whieb  il  is  ausluined,  and  ihe  i^cuume 
tmut  of  satire  of  wbich  il  ie  made  the  vehirlo.'' 

Tfco  renown  of  GiJiiver's  iravsJa  soon  eilended 
into  etbei  kiiiEdoiii*.    Voltaire,  who  waa  al  this 
lime  in  Eoglaal,  spread  tlieir  fai 
respondeDia  in  Fraoi 


luion.    The  Abb): 


'aDO&  ai 
UeaiDnl 


!i  undiiTtuok  I  he  laah, 
jhensions,  and  spolo- 
■JM,  ifi  make  his  ' 

(he  mmd  and  opini —  .. —  

He  admiis,  thai  he  was  conscious  of  offi^ndinji; 
•niljat  rides;  and,  while  he  modestly  cravci  some 
loincy  Ibr  the  prodiaiona  ficiions  which  he  had 
nadertaken  to  cloiha  in  tha  Freocb  linBoeKe,  he 
confenea,  that  them  were  passageB  at  which  his 
mn  eocaped  his  hand,  from  actual  horror  and  as- 
tDuiihinent  at  the  daring  Tioiuiojis  of  all  ciiticsl 
4«eoniIti:  then  he  becomes  alarmed,  test  some  of 
$l«i<Va  poiitieBl  satire  mishi  be  applied  to  the  court 
(jf  Tarsiill^  and  proieara,  with  much  crrcumlocn- 
pai^  that  II  only  conmne  the  Torii,  and  BV> 
u  he  ii  pleased  to  term  them,  of  (hn  factioua  kmg- 
*7IE  oTBritait).  Laatly,  he  assuiea  his  readers,  that 
not  oDly  has  be  ehaoged  many  of  the  incidents,  to 
•ccommodate  ihem  to  the  French  teste,  but,  more- 
OTCT,  Ihey  will  not  be  annoyed,  in  hi*  translation, 
—■■'-■-      ■"     '  delails,     ■■'-    ■-' 

--, —  ..  ._perior  ti — 

I^encii  iraBiUtioB  is  very  lolerabie.    ..  ..  , 

tba  Abbt  Deafbniaines  indemnified  himseU'  and  the 
Fronehpnbiic,  by  writioB  a  continuation  of  the  Tra- 
*idlL  in  a  alyle,  as  may  easily  be  conceited,  very 
fSleretil  Irom  l^at  of  the  onKinal.t  Another  con- 
tinuation (a  pretended  third  volume)  was  published 
in  England,  the  most  impudent  combination  of  pi- 
tacjr  and  fbr^tr  that  over  occurred  in  the  literary 
woBd ;  for  while  the  hook  was  affirmed  to  be  writ- 
ten bf  the  author  of  the ^nuino  Gnlllver,  it  was  not 
«*ett  the  work  of  his  imitator,  baitiE  almost  emirely 
stolen  from  ati  obscure  French  woit.  called  "L'His- 
tDiiB  daa  3BveraiobeH."l    Besides  these  continna- 
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_/&n  i»Bwn  iMmlaamaMttl.  ilia 

uieMinKveorBwiR  JnoOiinmliiiKnly 
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^ SaStotaioeadlcd fo  17W.    a  let(Rftan)£Bu£wX 

_jti^  and  fiiurabfiiii  wblca  H  nrad  neecnvr  to  adaet 
inaiKhstale  efUn  n«*DattDn.   Thii  Dgn  Hun^ 

^  lb  HBtnrr  in  hb  unwn.  p.  in.    The  madiUin  ne- 

■witJOlTmMlr  trdl  with  (bernnrJinulillc. 

I'&imB  vn.mal'aidKm'i'nvi'cii  wai  priiUiAed  bf 
<fciiMiiMi»lli»tM»«ilya«  litl.  wiUuul  a  prinHr-i  aa» 
>fe  II  iinliiiL lii  Uv  unH  fbin  witk  iih  (hbIih  mrt,  bid  !•  ■ 
— »  iuiijiiBlr'a  ettA-pvao.  Tha  Hilb«  in^  DnlKnriia  ■ 
■iMiTiiiiaaliiTtMliilliiainiiil  ninilliiiiii  iif  Ihr  tut  iif  iilil 

■■^to  wriM  to  Hiinfini  UM^  "nie  w«k  «•  nw 

■liepHMnMaUt  mtmn?^tetinam*aofi« 
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raillerv  on  ihe  subjecl  of  Gullivi 
(he  Lilliputians.     Ai  leaving  E 


9  givinc  fresh 

1%5 


fling  pnsenl,  t 
thelailer  at  u 


__  wbich  Ihey  seemed  to 
in  ordinary  clergyman.  Th 
ijent   of  medals,  which   n 

-■  of  QoUiver,  aceotnpanied  witb  a  gold- 
en trinket  in  tha  shape  of  a  crown,  (o  represeM  tb/f 
diadem  of  Liliipnt.f  The  princess  condescended  to 
accept  from  the  Desn  a  piece  of  Iriah  silk  for  hat 
own  wearing,  a  poiol  of  obligation  1o  which  hi* 
correspondence  recurs  rather  too  frequently  altet 
their  bruach,  Evetr  thing  seemed  to  iaiimate,  that 
in  caaeof  thepiinc^a  succession  to  ihe  crown,  Onl- 
liver  Uo  use  the  words  of  Peicrborow)  bad  but  to 
chalk  his  pumps,  and  team  to  dance  on  the  tight 
ropa,  and  he  might  yet  be  >  bishop. 

WhjlB  the  TtbtpIs  were  printing  in  nlence  and 
mystery,  Pope  waa  busied  with  the  projected  !£■• 
oellaniea.    nothing  could  exceed  the  geiiravus  bii4 
good  haraoared  frankness  with  which  Swift  abaii-  ' 
loned  hie  verees  to  his  friend's  cHticinD,  enlrealinti 

caiTcct,  lo  bum  '"•>  '"  *•'"'  — iit.V—  ' 

wed  himself  BB 

bUjwn  fame,  aa  when 
instance  of  Addinon. 
forty  verses,  am' 
if  Bauci! 


him  to  caiTcct,  lo  bum,  and  to  binl,  wilhoB 

;tBbIe  in  his  years  of  M- 
lis  younger  years,  at  tba 

,  .     .rased  forty  versea,  added 

altered  a  like  nnmber,  in  the  shoii 

._... and  Philemon.     In  ite  middle  of 

_Jarch,lhcMi»cellany  was  published,  with  the  c^er 
of  the  two  friends  combined  on  the  Ciile-page,  and 


(uarcl 


'3ff,S 


were  lo  walk  hand  in  hand  down  lo  posleiity. 

bad  also  reason  to  caagralulBle  himself  in  poial  at 
emolnment,  for  the  sale  was  so  rapid,  thw  lb*  two 
flrsi  volumes  were  speedily  followed  by  a  thiriL  and 
the  profit,  of  which  the  Dean  resigned  the  whole  ta 

■-- conaderable.ll   A  yet  mors  importBDt  <!•■ 

as  the  copy-r^hl  of  Gutlivar,  which  I^dm 
''"  sum  of  Ihree  hundred  ponndk.    Tom 
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sold  far  the 


.-■t  toa&ndt  of  lb*  SMaoaBtni 

Aq  ria  rolciiM  Camerv  Lvnls, 
Vkfi  ns  na  duimis*  OnMya  I 
Ne  icebenbDt  fn  tainetca  ■■■ ; 
Hesalj  sinfaa  Inka  bnnrAid  ap*. 
Ns  ^■'■*"***  tfla  nkhudUnie  ntflu  I 
Ne  wemaa,  bnekla  wai*  in  hAoi 
NaOitfawi  ntaalannjdarkfc 
wIa  ri^ia  Uia  wttbooWa  wwh; 
fVit«TeeliilbBiiili«.na]tiniMa, 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE  WORKS. 
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pttbl'eation  of  the  Miscellany  had  some  leas  pleas- 
ing consequences.  The  treatise  upon  the  Bathos, 
and  the  examples  compiled  from  hving  poets,  drew 
upon  the  allied  authors  a  hoil-storm  of  petty  lam- 
poons and  Hbels  from  the  aggrieved  parties,  under 
which  Pope  writhed,  though  Swift  despised  and 
ovei^lookea  them. 

Stella  had  now  apparently  recovered  a  tolerable 
State  of  health,  and,  in  the  month  of  March,  1727, 
Swift  *.  isited  England  for  the  last  time.    His  recep- 

S'on  at  Leicester  House  was  as  cordial  as  pvcn  but 
lere  were  no  traces  of  that  apparent  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation with  which  Walpole  had  formerly 
leceived  him.  The  minister  had,  during  the  Dean's 
absence,  gone  so  far  as  to  cj^press  to  Pope  his  desire 
Qi  having  seen  Swift  again  before  he  left  England, 
and  his  having  observeu  a  willingness  in  him  to  live 
there,*  Upon  this  overture  he  probablv  expected 
something  to  have  been  proposed  or  asked  by  the 
Dean.  Tno  hint,  however,  was  not  taken :  and 
Wailpole's  communication  on  the  subject  with  Pope 
plainly  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  allegation  that 
pwift  had  offered  his  services,  and  that  these  ser- 

SLcea  had  been  roiectod.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evi- 
ent  that  the  Dean,  however  desirous  of  being 
lemoved  to  England,  was  so  far  from  stooping  to 
•oUcit  it  as  a  favour,  that  he  did  not  even  seek  ano- 
ther interview  with  Walpole,  though  it  was  indi- 
rectly offered,  for  the  sake  of  stating,  his  wishes 
more  plainly.  Walpole,  offended  by  his  indifference, 
little  gratified,  probably,  by  the  hints  iii  the  Travels 
'  Liuiout,  now  broke  off  all  communication.t  Per 
ips,  aJso.  he  considered  Swift  as  privately  cabal- 
ig  with  rultency  and  Bolingbroke,  perhaps  having 
^und  the  road  to  the  prince's  good  graces,  through 
the  interest  of  the  princess,  ho  chose  to  keep  no 
measure^  with  the  little  bandof  Uterary  friends  who 
had  attached  themselves  to  Mrs.  Howard.  Swift 
had  previously  intimated,  that,  if  he  was  not  better 
treated  bv  the  tninister  this  year  than  the  last,  he 
would  take  veneeance ;  and  accordingly,  withm  a 
few  weeks  after  nis  arrival  in  England,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  a  paper  to  be  sent  to  the  Craftsman,  the 
general  diannef  for  assault  upon  Walpolct  In  this 

*«  Swift's  Works.  voL  XVH.  p.  68. 
'  t  Tbe  itory  haa  be«n  retailed  with  more  or  nu  credible  circuin- 
•luioiMt  ftcoordinc  to  tlw  ftitb  of  the  narrator.  Lord  Cheeter* 
field,  prabably  with  a  view  of  miraiiArinf  hit  ereduloua  audienoe, 
nutended  that  Chartres  (whom  Swift  regarded  with  the  utraoat 
ibiioiTence)  acted  aa  master  of  the  ccremoniea  when  the  Dean  of 
Bt  Fatilek'a  offered  to  barter  hia  political  faith  fur  church  prefer- 
ant  To  the  utter  improbabilitv  of  this  tale  in  itacir  it  may  be 
adlWri  that  we  know,  uom  Bwift'a  correapotidence.  that  ho  met 
wQi  Walpole  otHy  twice.— once  by  invitation  to  dinner,  and  once 
wtaa  andience  upon  the  public  butinem  of  Ireland,  wiien  he  waa 
introduced  by  Lord  Peterborow.  A  more  modest  edition  of  the 
Mfimd  bears,  that  Swift  only  indicated  hte  wishea  to  the  minister 
by  pointing  to  a  tree  whicti  was  bearing  down  the  wall  against 
which  it  loaned,  and  obaerved,  that  lie,  like  that  tree,  needed 
rapport ;  an  attack  which  Walpole  iwirricd.  bv  onswrrrng,  "  Then 
inv,  Doctor,  did  you  attach  yourself  to  a  falling  wall  7"  A  third 
ftimnient  transfers  the  simile  of  tJie  tree,  vritn  some  variation, 
lilpwalpole.  Swift  is  said  bluntly  to  have  asked  Sir  Robert  to 
lovohinfi  for  God's  sake,  from  that  wretched  country  of  Ire- 
^d,  and  the  minister  rejilicd  by  pointing  to  a  fniit-trce,  which, 
said,  waa  ruined  by  bcmg  transplanted  from  n  hungry  soil  to  a 
iher  one.  Both  these  last  atoriea  would  imply  a  wish,  on  the 
Yait  of  Walpole,  to  rofuae  Swift's  rcoQcst  with  irony  and  sarcasm, 
which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  opening  which  he  hda 
out  to  Pope.  It  must  be  added,  that  Mr.  Goxe,  though  abundantly 
•evere  upon  Swift,  in  general,  makes  no  mention  of  any  aucn 
diagracerul  transactions  aa  are  charged  upon  him  by  theae  stories. 
See  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Among  some  miscella- 
neous jottinn  on  a  looae  paaer  in  Swift's  hand-writing,  found 
among  Dr.  Lyoda'  papera,  occurs  the  following:  "Sir  Robert 
Walpole  defended  the  scheme  of  Wood  to  the  Dean  before  he 
asked  him  hia  th(Ni<hta  about  it." 

The  ingcnioua  eottor  of  the  Suffolk  Papers  haa  atated  a  hypo- 
theeia  which  may  have  created  a  roiaunderatanding  of  Swift'a 
porpoae  on  tho  put  of  Walpole,  which  accounted  for  aubsequent 
miarepreaentation.  Swift  apoke  to  Sir  Robert  of  tho  difficulty  of 
obliterating  any  unfaTOurable  impression  maule  on  tho  mind  of  a 
prince  or  great  minister,  even  when  tho  accuaation  that  proved  it 
haa  been  totally  dinimved.  S¥rift  certainly  was  thinking  of  Gay, 
Walpole  belieiwd  tMt  he  apoke  in  referenoe  to  himself,  and  thua 
fetire  tibt  paaaage  a  turn  which  tlw  Dean  did  not  deserve,  and  re- 
-MBSMitM  Swift  aa  having  made  apologies  oo  hia  own  accouot— 
Swift'a  Woribt  vol  XVII.  p.  891. 

t  **  ▲  Letter  to  the  Writer  of  the  OccaaiODal  Paper."  Swift's 
▼ovka,  vol.  Xn.  p.  100.  In  a  letter  from  Bolingbroke  to  Swift, 
dated  itth  May,  ITSTghc  givee  some  hints  fix-  tmM  epistle,  which 
tlw  aothor  seeoM  toliKre  adopted.  See  vol.  XVIL  p.  no,  and 
•ooipajt  wbat>lf  tbm  MitaMed  with  tba  *"  Letter."  vol  JUL 
p.  IM.  9 


epistle,  which  was  never  finished,  he  touches  npott 
the  grievous  mistake,  in  a  great  minister,  to  neg- 
Icd  or  despise.  mu<:h  more  to  irritate  men  of  geniua 
and  learning,  which  was  probably  his  own  imme- 
diate cause  of  resentment.  About  this  time,  too. 
Swift  is  supposed  to  have  supplied  Gay  with  the  two 
celebrated  songs,  after  engrafted  inline  Beggnr'a 
Opera,  beginning,  "Through  all  the  employments 
of  life,"  and  "  Since  laws  were  made  for  every  de- 
gree." Wharton  has  assigned  both  to  Pope,  but  the 
internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dcane  Swift 
and  Mrs.  White  way  .who  uniformly  declared  fcey 
were  written  by  the  Dean. II 

After  a  summer  spent  among  the  friends  of  hie 
best  days.  Swift  began  to  resume  his  intention  of. 
passing  the  winter  m  a  milder  climate,  as  it  wa» 
supposed  the  air  of  tho  south  of  France  might  miti- 
gate the  distressing  symptoms  of  his  recurring  dis- 
order. The  king's  acath,  and  tho  probable  dismisM 
of  Walpole  from  office,  intt^rrupted  his  purpose,  aitd 
lighted  up,  for  the  last  time,  those  hopes  of  comfort 
at  least,  if  not  of  ambition,  which  depended  on  hii 
being  settled  in  England.  A  change  of  ministry 
was  generally  expected.  Swift,  accustomed  to  dis^ 
appointment,  was  less  sanguine  than  others,  and 
hesitated  whether  he  should  suspend  hi^  journey  to 
the  continent.  BoUngbroke  urged  him  to  remaiz^ 
and  expressed  his  belief,  that  the  ppportimitv  oT 
quitting  England  for  Ireland  was  fairly  before  mhi. 
He  remained,  accordingly^  kissed  the  hands  of  their 
majesties  on  their  accession,  and  was  received  b^ 
the  queen  with  her  usual  marks  of  favotir.  But  Sir 
Robert  W^alpole.  through  the,  interest  of  Queen 
Caroline,  triumphed  over  all  his  rivals,  and  on  the 
24th  June  was,  reinstated  in  the  emplovments  and 
confidence  which  he  enjoyed  under  the  former  mon- 
arch. Still,  however,  it  was  supposed,  that  the 
secret  influence  of  Mrs.  Howard  might  serve  her 
friends.  SwiA  wrote  to  her  requesting  her  advice 
concerning  his  intention  of  going  abroad,  and  con- 
juring her  to  answer  him  with  sincerity.  MTrs. 
Howard  replied,  exhorting  him  not  to  leave  Eng- 
land, as  it  would  have  an  appearance  of  disofleo- 
tion ;  and  other  friends  seemed  to  have  authority 
from  her  to  hint,  that  his  favourite  object  of  an  ex- 
change into  England  might  yet  be  practicable.  Sir  _ 
Robert  Walpole's  interest,  and  probablv  that  of 
Queen  Caroline,  who  in  secret  opposed  all  who 
sought  favours  at  court  through  the  mediation  of 
Mrs.  Howard,  rendered  vain  the  expectations  which 
were  thus  excited.  Mrs.  Howard  afterwards  vindi- 
cated herself,  by  stating,  that  if  success  did  not 
justify  her  advice,  she  had  at  least  given  thereasons 
on  which  it  was  founded,  so  that  Swift,  having  op« 
portunity  of  judging  for  himself  of  its  solidity,  was 
the  dupe  of  nis  own  judgment,  not  of  her  false- 
hood. But  the  Dean  seems  to  have  felt  that  his 
dignity  had  sufi'ered  in  thus  lingering  around  the 
court,  waiting  for  a  favour  which, his  enemies  h&d 
a  -malicious  pleasure  in  withholding.  His  resent* 
ment  rankled  within  him,  and  extended  itseif  not 
only  to  Walpole  and  the  queen,  but  to  Mrs.  Howard, 
who  seems  m  reality  to  have  wanted  the  power,  nbt 
tho  incUnation  to  serve  him.§ 
During  this  anxious  interval,  Swift  was  afflicted 

n  Swift  never  aaw  the  BeggAr's  Opera  in  a  complete  atate  VDtil 
it  waa  printed ;  but  it  dooa  not  follow  that  he  contxibuted  no 
aonfs.  He  ia  generally  aupposed  to  havo  given  tbe  hint  of  um 
auhject,  by  auggeating  to  Gay  to  write  a  Newgale  jpaatonJ. 
While  these  ttweis  wita,  indeed,  held  their  n^eeUnn  at  Twicken- 
hani,  it  may  be  difficult  to  aaaign  to  each  individaat  hia  ahaje  in  & 
labour  whieh  they  were  all  willing  to  further.  Mra.  Wfaitev^-tt^ 
aaid  the  Dean  abo  aufgeatcd  tJie  Trivia,  wUcb  i$  nodered  Twy 

Srobeble,  since  hia  habita  of  vsalking,  and  his  voraea  oa  the  City« 
bower,  ahowed  him  to  be  master  both  of  tho  sutueeiand  raannor. 
§  Tho  Eori  of  Orford  relates,  in  his  Rcminisceneea,  UmI.  aa  a 
tmtt  of  the  degree  of  influence  which  Mrs.  Howard  actualljr  poa  • 
scased,  she  waa  persuaded  by  Cheaterfield  to  ask  of  the  new  mon- 
arch an  earl*8  coronet  for  Lord  Bathurst  She  did  so— tae  queen 
ioteiposcd  her  veto— and  Swift  returned  to  Ireland  in  despair* 
convinced  that  Mrs.  Howard  had  no  efficient  intaiest  with  the 
monarch.  The  Editor  of  tho  Sufiblk  Papers  diaprorea  tUa  repre- 
aentation,  by  showing  that  hi  the  firat  creation  of  peen  Liaf 
Howard'a  intcRtt  procured  a  coronet  for  her  own  brother,  whk 
raodera  it  highly  improbable  that  her  hdhienoe  waa  in  the  wi 
or  that  abe  oould  then  liave  made  a  point  of  Lord  Bathonfa 
motkHi.  Besides,  Swift  retoroed  to  Ireland  in  Septemi 
and  the  eieation  did  not  take  plaea  ujitiTsMh  Majr,  ITA 
ConeapoDdence,  Introductioo,  p.  94, 9f. 
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with  a  serere  parozjram  of  his  diiorder,  and  about 
the  same  time  reoerred  news  from  Ireland^  that 
Stella  was  once  more  rednqed  to  extremity.  The 
agODT  with  which  these  tidings  afiected  him.  in- 
dooea  him  suddenly  to  leave  Twickenham,  where 
ne  was  then  residing,  and  shot  himself  up  in  lodg- 
ings in  London,  miserably  afflicted  both  in  bodjr  and 
mmd.*  He  wrote  to  Sheridan  and  Worrall  m  the 
bitterest  sorrow,  anticipating  the  dissolution  of 
^  that  person  for  whose  sake  only  life  was  worth 
mreaerying."  Yet  with  stubborn  adherence  to  his 
OBtermination  of  concealing  their  union,  he  conjures 
Worrall  so  to  arrange,  that  her  decease  might  not 
take  place  at  the  deanery,  which  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
Jfrs.  DingJey  always  eccapied  in  his  absence.  Ho 
had  enemies,  he  said^  who  would  interpret  such  sn 
0reat  injuriously  to  his  character.  When  his  health 
was  a  Uttle  restored,  he  departed  for  Ireland.  He 
took  by  letter  a  civil  leave  of  Mrs.  Howard,  and 
transmitted  his  duty  to  the  queen.  To  Pope  he 
mote  in  the  most  afiectionate  terms.  "  If  it  pleases 
God,*'  he  said,  *'  to  restore  me  to  my  health,  I  shall 
readily  make  a  third  journey ;  if  not,  we  must  part 
M  air  human  creatores  have  parted."  Such,  in- 
deed, was  the  decree  of  Heaven,  fcN*  these  illustrious 
fiunds  met  no  more.  The  Dean  left  the  country  so 
dearly  beloved  by  him,  for  tha  last  time,  in  the  be- 
ginmngof  October,  1727. 

When  Swift  arrived  in  Ireland,  Stella  was  on  the 
vsrgB  of  the  gjave.  For  six  months  she  had  been 
onif  preaerved  by  constant  medical  attendance  and 
■Opport.  In  this  languishing  state,  she  had  a  re- 
aaaricable  conversation  with  Swift  hpon  the  subject 
of  dedaring  their  marriage,  which  has  been  inter- 
preted in  a  maimer  highly  prejudicial  to  the  charao- 
t«r  of  the  latter,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  most 
anUen  cnelty  towards  the  frieiM  whose  (^ecay  cost 
him  saeh  daily  agony,  and  for  whose  spintual  con- 
aolation  be  composed  the  most  beantiim  and  affect- 
iag  devotional  exercises.  I  give  it  with  every  cir- 
cnmatance.  as  nearlv  as  possible,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  llieophilus  Swift,  to  whom  it  was  communis 
cated  bf  Mrs.  Whiteway.  "  When  Stella  was  m 
her  last  woak  state,  and  one  day  had  come  in  a 
chair  to  the  deanery,  she  was  with  difficulty  brought 
mto  the  parlour.  The  I>ean  had  prepared  some 
Bidled  wme^  and  kept  it  by  the  fire  for  her  refreah- 
mcsit  After  tasting  it  she  became  very  faint,  but, 
haimg  recovered  a  uttle  by  degrees,  when  her 
hnath  (^r  she  was  asthmatic)  was  allowed  her, 
ahe  desired  Co  lie  down.  She  was  carried  up  stairs, 
and  laid  on  a  bed :  the  Dean  sitting  by  her,  held  her 
haad,  and  addressed  her  in  the  most  aifeotionate 
manner.  She  drooped,  however,  very  much.  Mrs. 
Whilaway  was  the  only  third  person  present.  After 
a  abort  time,  her  politeness  induced  her  to  withdraw 
to  the  adjoining  room,  but  it  was  necessary,  on  ac- 
contt  of  sii^  that  the  door  ahould  not  be  closed :  it 
was  half  mat,— the  xooms  were  close  adjoining. 
Hra.  Whiteway  had  too  much  honour  to  listen,  but 
could  not  avoid  obaerving,  that  the  Dean  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  conversed  together  in  a  low  tone ;  the  lat- 
ittv  indeed,  was  too  weak  to  raise  her  voice.  Mrs. 
fmtewaypald  no  attention,  having  no  idle  curiosity, 
but  at  le^eth  ohe  heard  the  Dean  say,  m  an  audible 
voice,  '  WeUf  mv  dsar,  if  you  vfUh  iL  U  shall  be 
&wn£iL*  to  which  Stella  answered  with  a  sigh, '  B 
is  too  late.'  **  Such  are,  upon  the  best  and  most  re- 
^ectaiUe  authority,  the  minute  particulars  of  this 
lemsrkable  anecdote.  The  word  marriage  was  not 
mentioned,  but  there  can  remain  no  doubt  that  such 
was  the  secret  to  be  owned ;  and  the  report  of  Mrs. 
Whitsfway  I  received  with  pleasure,  as  vindicating 
the  Dean  from  the  charge  of  cold-blooded  and  hard- 

*  Dr.  Johnoo  hsa  snrm  tUt  drnanitanee  a  malevolent  turn  r 
I  left  the  botse  or  Popo,  u  it  Menu,  vrlth  verr  little 


^ 


tbat  two  liekfKendi  eaiiDot  lire  tofether,  and  did  not 
to  iMm  till  b»  fband  Mmaalf  at  Cbnter."  Smkinff,  aa  be 
If  deehnes,  onder  weaknoH,  age.  and  woanded  aflbetion. 
inidiS  bvrs  dsimfld  aotne  axemptkm  from  oeranionj.  But 
■awSwIftatfahlod^nfi  inLoodon,  as  be  Idnaelr  write* 
■nie  than  onea  at  least  {  and  wbsQ  the  Dean  left 
tDOB  leave  of  Pope  In  a  kind  latter,  not  wittten  fiom 


JcSibc  bfan  at  Chir*i  Mfinvt  ovw  wUoh  lie  to  w^^ 


hearted  cruelty  to  the  unfortunate  Stella,  when  on 
the  verge  of  existence.t  On  28ih  Januaiy,  1727-8. 
about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  Mrs.  Johnson  closed 
her  weary  pilgrimage,  and  passed  to  that  land 
where  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage. 
Svrift  was  now  in  a  manner  alone  in  the  world, 
afflicted  by  many  of  those  varied  calamities,  with 
which,  to  use  his  own  words,  the  author  of  our  be- 
ing weans  us  gradually  fi'om  our  fondness  of  lifCi 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  end  of  it.  Disease 
and  decay  of  nature,— the  death  of  many  friends, 
and  the  estrangomenl  or  ingratitude  of  more,— a 
want  of  reli&h  for  earthly  enjoyments,  with  a  gene- 
ral dislike  for  persons  and  thmgs,  daily  increasing 
upon  him ;— passions  too  readily  irritable,  and  the 
keen  sensation  of  remorse,  after  having  extrava- 

fandy  indulged  them ;  all  these  evils  combined  to 
arken  his  future  prospect  \  and  the  gleams  of  cheer* 
fulness  and  enjoyment  which  yet  occasionally  gilded 
his  way,  grew  fewer  and  more  languid  as  his  path 
tended  downwards,  until  he  reached  the  sad  point, 
beyond  which  all  was  second  childishness  and  mere 
oblivion.  There  remained  to  him,  indeed,  the  ap- 
plause of  the  public,  and  the  society  of  many  sin- 
cere and  respectftil  friends,  in  the  land  of  which  he 
was  now  unwillingly  an  inhabitant  for  life.  But 
the  former  could  give  no  balm  for  domestic  aflHio* 
tion,  and  most  of  the  latter  had  been  so  much  ac- 
customed to  submit  to  his  humour,  and  endure 
practical  and  personal  jests,  that  either  he  was  net- 
tled by  their  reaentment  when  he  pushed  their  pa- 
tience beyond  endurance,  or,  while  humoured  to 
the  very  extremity  of  caprice,  became  sensible,  that 
excess  of  familiarity  was  followed  by  contempt,  its 
usual  consequence.^    He  was  banished,  in  short, 

t  Mr.  Sbcridan  bas  related  thii  anecdote  in  the  foHowins  tenns  i 

"  A  abort  time  before  her  death,  a  scene  passed  between  the 
Dean  and  ber»  an  aceount  or  wbieb  I  had  iVom  my  fkther,  amf 
wbkh  I  sball  relate  with  reluotanoe,  as  it  seems  to  bear  mooa 
hard  on  Swift's  bamanlty  than  any  other  i>art  of  his  oooduct  m 
Hfe.  As  she  found  her  miBl  dissolutioo  approach,  a  few  days  be- 
fore it  happened,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  she  addressed 
Swift  hi  the  most  earnest  and  pathetic  ternia  to  giant  her  dyinf 
request :  '  That,  aa  the  ceremony  c^mairiafs  had  passed  betw«ea 
them,  tbou^h  for  sundry  oonsidetations  they  bad  not  oohabiled  in 
tliat  state,  in  order  to  pot  it  oat  of  the  power  of  slander  to  bo 
busy  with  her  fSune  after  death,  she  adjnnBd  him  by  their  friend- 
shu>  to  let  her  have  the  sattsfoetion  of  dying  at  least,  though  she 
had  not  lived,  bis  acknowledged  wife.'  « 

*'  Swift  made  no  reply,  but  tumingon  bis  beel^  walked  sflently 
oat  of  the  room,  nor  ever  saw  her  anerwud  dunng  the  few  davf 
she  lived.  This  behavloar  threw  Ha.  Johnson  faito  naspeakabur 
agonies,  and  for  a  time  she  sunk  under  the  weight  of  so  cruel  s 
disamKnotment  But  soon  after,  roused  by  indignation,  she  in* 
veigned  against  bis  cruelty  in  the  bitter^t  terms ;  and,  seodiac 
for  a  lawyer,  made  her  wilL  bequeathing  her  fortune  by  bw  own 
name  to  diaritaUe  uses.  This  was  done  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Sheridan,  whom  she  appointed  one  of  her  executors." 

It  canijoc  be  denied  that  tihere  is  beie  an  anecdote  told  1900 
appareour  good  authority.   But  Mr.  "Tbeophilus  Swrn"^  autboimar. 
seems  stiu  preferable.    It  was  deriTod  ftom  Mrs.  Whiteway  ailtc* 
be  attained  the  yean  of  manhood,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  was  a  haf" 
at  the  time  of  his  Oitber's  death ;  and  although  neither  fether  noc 
son  were  capable  of  vohmtarily  propasatlng  a  fUsdiood  to  oia  ' 
Dean's  pnijuaioo,  yet  it  seems  more  ukely  that  a  boy  midit  hafs 
mistaken  what  Us  fetbat  aaid  to  him  on  such  a  sutdeet.  uan  that 
Mr.  Swift  slxmld  hare  nisonderstood  a  story  told  to  faim  repeat- 
edly and  minutely  by  Mm.  WUtowaH  after  be  hod  eome  to  uaaf9 
estate.   In  faot«  the  baldness  of  beait  imputed  to  Swift,  far  tfas 

Slier  edition  of  the  atory ,  is  not  only  totally  inconsistent  with  an 
iction  agonized  by  the  view  oiiXM  dying  object,  but  with  every 
dreumstance.  Vancssawasdead,— Stella  was  dying,— the  Deaa 
could  no  longer  fear  tliat  the  soaety  or  claims  of  a  wife  should' 
be  forced  upon  bim,~tbe  scene  was  doaed.  and  every  reason  for 
mystery  at  on  end.  The  relations  nay  Indeed  be  reooodwd,  bf 
supposuiff  that  of  Mrs.  Wbiteway  sdbaequaot  to  the  aoene  de- 
tailed by  Sheridan.  The  DeaiTnay  at  kngtb  liarv  leloolsd.  yet 
Sheridan  remained  ignorant  of  it  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  but 
received  the  anecdote  as  given  in  the  text 

I  The  Dean  was  fond  of  nanks  wftdch  bonlered  po  ebfldiib 
sports.  It  wOl  hardly  be  believed  that  be  sometfanea,  by  war  ol 
exercise,  used  to  chase  the  Grattans,  and  other  aeoomioodaanA 
ftiends,  through  the  large  apartments  of  the  Deanery,  and  upend 
down  stairs,  drivinf  tbem  like  horses,  with  his  whb>  In  bb  band, 
till  be  had  accompBsbed  bia  usual  quantity  of  exercise;  I  bava 
beard  there  was  an  old  fentleroan,  a  Scot,  or  of  Scottish  extme- 
tion,  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  wbam  be  nsod  to.teaze  witli 
some  stonr  of  the  dirt  and  poverty  of  hia  country,  till  the  oldmaa, 
between  Jest  and  earnest,  started  tQ>,witb  Us  cane  nplifted.  wbao 
Swift,  fa)  great  seeming  tenor,  would  ran  awur  to  Ude  Uinaeif. 
His  practical  jokes  he  sometboes  pnsfaed  beyond  even  tbe  patienee 
of  the  Kood-natored  Sheridan,  and  then  was  anazy  wlttUai  for 
not  eoonring  what  no  man  oogfat  to  have  wisned  a  fliend  to 
brook.  ThttDean*s  answer,  fiwInstancS,  to  Sheridan's  rbymsi  on 
BaHyspeufai,  (Swiftfs  Works,  vol.  XT.  p.  IM,}  was  so  ooane  sai 
vulgar,  (minted,  too,  and  published.)  tMt  Sheridan  eoosidereaft 
as  an  aAont  OD  himisalf,  wid  the  lady  be  had  Booorapanied  to  that 
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from  Pope,  BolinDbrokc,  Arbulbool,  tni  his  or'gi-    were  the  Earl  of  HoIdemeEK  and  Lord  Filzwalleri 
iiiui whom ba raMMirsliiundagauul    hut  it  also  xmadud  upon  tlMeiiTtiyof  ths  Siaget 
'  '        '  '        '  PruHjiii,  who,  kaTing  nMrriad  ■  B™id-d»ngbterrf 

Schomberg.  mada  a  formal  complauil  lo  OeorKe  I. 
The  king  eiprew«d  hiniBeU  much  dwpleafi>(t  aafl 
•^id  publicly  ID  the  driwinK-rDoni,  "  liul  the  DeU 
'  81.  Picnck'a  had  put  up  thai  BioDimsiil  oat  of 
-jolice,  10  raaka  a  quanel  beiwiii  bis  mawaly  aad 
tbelCiiigofPruiffli.'^  Thua,anirr«oDcilahlehreMh 
took  place  hetween  Swift  and  the  court,  aa  wril  ■• 
the  miaiatera.  On  Wal|»le,  8*ift  madawar  bath 
in  versa  and  prose,  nor  ibd  he  apare  evea  royaltf 
itself;  for  the  "Direcliooa  tor  making  a  SirtE-dw 
Song"  an  moM  bitisr  lutou  ih4  vhole  family,  eape- 
ciaUjr  on  Queen  CaEoIiiw.f 

Whils  ibua  TUtlins  bit  meataiMt  agMUt  lh« 
court,  SmA  continuM  lo  applr  hinaMlf  with  unat 
vigoui  to  ih*  natioiial  intnaMa  of  Iidand,  ahbiMiA 
BO  much  dmded  and  dwliked  br  th*  HOVsrnmMK 
that  oven  bia  ftiend  Caricnt  dadinad  to  adnNt  hoi 
u>  any  aiuialion  vhich  codd  i^te  bnn  ui  aBoH 
ti^t  d[  inlerrersBce.T  But  tha  painatiam  of  Swift 
mw  not  to  ba  damped  by  dtaeonraAemenL  Ita  fmf 
Tilled  fonn  he  oideavonied  to  make  iha  peopl* 
aiRBie  of  their  nshla  and  intweat^— tb«  ndeM 
of  the  impolicy,  aa  well  aa  cmeltr,  of  that  ocpwji 
aivs  reatiicttnna.  The  "View  of  the  State  M  In- 
land ;"  the  "  Stoiy  of  anlnjniad  Lidy^"  the  "LstMil 
to  the  ArcbbLsbop.of  Dublin  eanneniDg  the  Wmj 
lent"  the  "AnaweiM  Sir  John  BtawD^Hemorial, 


to  nuik  her  altered  opituan,  and  even  < 
waa  named  gen  Jeman-ueher  loibe  Prii 
iheo  DQ  ioCuil.  Cb>,  tritb  pro(Kr  apiri 
•ppoiniment,  and,  in  tbe  Benan  O 
RUBt  ample  BatitTsction  upon  kins,  qi 


—        , — , r~tm^  them, 

and  felt  1.0  other  eupenoiity  Ibui  miEhl  aiue  from 
a  niomentsr)'  advantage  in  argument.* 

Ambition  u  often  aiaolhered  when  deiniired  of 
bopc,  but  ita  rearlaas  ghoat  aeldom  TaiLe  10  haunt 
thoie  whom  it  boa  caltod  vaBsala.  and  to  excite  ihem 
to  aniniosity  or  vengeance,  even  after  hope  ia  no 
more.  Swift,  accordingly,  after  the  death  of  Stella, 
aeema  firat  to  have  been  rouaod  by  the  Bcnso  of 
Wslpole'e  enmity.  It  waa  greatly  increased  by  the 
conduct  of  Queen  Caroline  and  the  minister  towards 
Gajr.  The  promise  of  her  majeaiy'B  paironage  could 
not  deccolly  be  withdrawn  from  tbe  poet,  but,  a*  if 
to  nuik  her  altered  opinion,  and  evenconiempti  be 
'         "  "  'lePrinceasLouiaa, 

'  spirit,  refvsed  the 
rs  Optra,  took  a 
UBt  ample  satitfaction  upon  kmg,  queen,  and  mi- 
^(eia.  This  marked  aJTront  to  bia  (riepd  oriened 
Sarift'a  eyeai  if  he  yet  hoped  any  tbioA  eitber  ftotn 
thequefusfavour,  or  the  influence  of  Mn.  Howards 

In  lAia  humour  be  comp9Md  the  Mdebrated  RhH>- 
BOdy,  11733,)  in  which  tbe  ironioal  praisea  which  he 
Imtowed  on  the  monarch,  queen,  and  royal  family, 
wets  liken  in  such  Kood  part,  that  he  asnired  Dr. 
Kills  be reMived a meoaage of  tbanks.  "TheRhap- 
•ody,"  layB  the  doctor,  mifihi  have  ooaiunted  lo 
Swift  ihc  tavour  il  had  acquired  hioL  if  Lord  Hir- 
vey  bad  nol  undeceived  Queen  CirabDe,  i*d  taken 
feme  paioi  to  leacb  her  the  wn  ana  power  of  the 
VOi^.  t    Although  a  biend  to  the  PioieataDt  auc- 

rion,  he  had  never  r^arded  wilh  much  eardiaUty 
Eamily  on  which  the  orawn  waa  aetiledj  and 
when  there  waa  a  report  that  Qeoiie  L  intanded  to 
publish,  or  sue  out  a  divorce  aguUBt  his  unlbttimate 
-■■laorL  «ul  declare  a  raarriagB  with  the  pqcbera 

Si^' .,  — -  . ,     

ttooB  of  Cirobnc^  whan  princrsi,  had  aaBpended  d 
diahke,  which  now  relumed  with  double  biitenieaa, 
Qneol^nia  modca  of  morticing  tbe  royal  famUvwaiL 
te  cause  a  monument  to  be  ereclad  in  iheCalhedral 
af  8l  Patrick's,  to  ihe  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
Scbomben  refleetinjt  bitterly  npanhiidescenfluitB, 
Ybo  had  oeclined  beuif  at  thii  espenae.  The  par- 
tiea  wham  ihia  inaciviion  in ' — ' — «"— — j 


'S^SP^vtvsta 


I  the  Archbishop  .of  T 

___  II  .1   "AnewciioS . , 

,  oihsr  Traeta  containsd  in  Ikt  MVMitk 

volume,"  abow  his  caie&l  and  uni^aktmg  *ttaih- 
lion  to  the  lighU  and  intensta  of  IralMd,  whsl^ig 
^titictl,  conuad^iaJ,  or  i^culturiLtt  tint  the  1^ 
uuitable  piece  of  ir^y  by  which  he  ptepaaw  to  t»- 
here  Ihe  dUlnnea  of  the  poor,  bycoBvotmB  theia 
ebiklren  into  (bod  for  tbe  nch,  baa  nenr  beta  eqv^ 
kd  in  any  age  or  cMntry.  Tha  graT<^  liimal,  aa4 
businesa-Iike  mode,  in  wUeh  tka  o^calanoM  IM 
giTBi)  I  tbe  pnjcetor's  pKitsatationor  abeolMe  da- 
mleteat  in  the  bucmm  of  hja  plani  tbe  •cxuanv 
with  which  he  piopoBea  tbe  nnddKaii  dan  iheoB 
use  this  acw  ^Mdes  of  fend:  and  tbe  maffiificeDAa 
triiieh  he  attachea  to  the  idea  el «  weV'ncnai  iat 
yeailms  child  rallied  wholci  Ibr  a  lord-maratla 
fMati  Ihcatylflofepreieotor.  aadlhetMMsol  tU* 
ahamblaa,  ao  coolly  and  yal  airafullypnaimd  &tMi 
bpginninslo  end,  renifeTitoneorthameet  eitnuiit- 
dinary  piecap  of  hamonr  in  our  uoBeene.  A  foMiva 
author  was  aa  mud  inlpoaed  upon  by  tba  frniiy  m 
tkeicyls,  ihil  hequoled  it  aaan  inslancsaCtlMW^ 
Irame  dietteae  of  Inland,  which  appealed  le  mMk 
that  of  Jenualem  in  its.  laal  nage,  aace  a  dlanjwV 
of  tba  church  ma  nduced  to  pn^oaa,  ai  tha—M 
mode  of  alkviatiDE  tbe  Ksncral  mi«nT,  ihe  hoim 
teaonrce  of  feeding  upon  the  children tatfae-poaE. 

TUia  rapealad  inleiAniiee  of  Swift  aaama  graaUr 
to  have  aiUMiTed  As  faclioa  br  which  Inlaad'ina 
then  nled,  nor  waa  the*  diBlaaaiaw  alwaya  ailaat^ 
The  mayor  and  coiperaiioa  naviDg;  naebed  to  rn»- 


UiG*  pd;m! in Inllt  MMtiSS ;  boi.  M  I 
lyrtW  laettaict.  an-^  atilit  bw£  a 


ly  rtBs  analiorr.  bw-><i  at  Ub  taw,  or  sijlit  toaai  ^Lf" 
«iat,tsd)>faBrin>a>imjttEDHa  waail  nftOiflfatjfBt 


StM  Ihe  Dean  with  (ba  Irictlom  or  the  dlT  la  ■ 
Iden  box,  Josliua,  LmdAllen.iUIioufch  he  Wat 
_  e^ime  coucicd  ifao  Dean's  friendBhip,  choae,  in 
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■ioB,  SwiA,  a 
Mid  to  bsvs  I 


tioa  tai  makinK  prewnts  lo  inch  a  obanctsr.    The 
iDieui  heard  of  ibie  attack  wiib  ihs  t^oatei  indigaa- 


._     . _. ._ iBoiregard. 

_ or,  fintjins  other  apolagiefiU  iecaive(t,tl 

lenglb  saiij,  louchjng  his  forehead;  "You  know.ait 

'~^  poor  frund  la  a  mtle  disiwdered  hero  at  lime*. 

|I  know,"  atKWfred  lheDeaif,with  great  giawhy, 


ttttpoOT  fnend 

r-"I  know,"  aniwared 

mat,  he  i>4  tiradlnan  ;  and, 


jftD  Uviaa  cotdd 
nm  IbfaeiS:  but. 


his  condtlion  noM 

tdniaopoMaaicd  hf 

Accoraaglsr,  ha  Mt 

'     '-mayor  and  cot' 

[ho  fraedoin  and 

icnii*  me  moai  .pcrompiory,*  but  alao 

an  Bijveruufmenlil  a  ronlradietion  (Mf 

chari(e>aa  "inauleQl,  bUe,acBDd(ilolia, 

Tcidiia,  and,  in  a  partitnilar  degree,  poifiatoue. 

"  4*aBnie  occaamo  be  conipQeed  aoa  pabliuted 

■■■' .(itlsd  T>atiiua,t  lliB  fint  Mill  of  whtefa 

._.' lurbitig  upon  the  melanctial)' apolofcp 

lor  Allan  by  iheii  commaB  frield,  Bobot 

ae<renlotherspportuaitiea,ih«n]i- 

__ — , —  ..^diaaomiahaduiilicDean'Bsati- 

W  productiona.  I! 

m  atdeito  nuaalain  ihia  akirmitdiiriE  waifare,  tlia 
Pfian  tad  Sheridan,  in  lia&  commeacad  a  pciiodtaal 
up^lcalltd  the  IiitaUigenocr.  But  the  oreuiallan 
neuU  amall,  and  tne  piice  of  eacli  rtuMber  odIjt  a 
«u$eniiy,  toe  piinler  could  aot  allbrd  to  pKy  any 
nuDEinaii  of  talent  to  act  as  ediWi.  ao  that  it  was 
KiM  oivpped.  The  Df  bd  gives  Pope  an  acconUl  of 
tte  papera  which  he  ^vroie  tot  tha  IntelliSMiter,  in 
WialB  or  in  part,  bejng  nine  in  oll.f  Perhapi  we 
Oigbl  to  add  aoine  jiarl  at  lean  of  No.  U.,  which 
tiK'ttader  will  find  m  the  note,  conUinioB  a  aingn- 
Ut  'afcvuni  of  an  afiront  ofTered  to  Swift  ^  Coionel 
JuA  "Raia,  meniber  of  Parllamenl  fin  the  boreugh 
ocGOieT,  (called  Squire  Weiher  in  the  lilell«eiieer,) 
whnae  ciCTiage  inietcaptod  Swift  wad  Stiendan 
...  .L TB  traveltti*  on  howehMk-T    On 


iriCmo.  eetmfirU  me,  a 

It.  bdoi  eUHb  Id  mpiw  » 


rn^rna  tak  jajown  MuSri^dprnani  «aD(ij(h  to  joto  with 
^'rwe  eWnnmrK^In  dMnMoa.  ti*n]liil(  to  Oia  eamlliT 

■rtii^  inra>  uHil  aaa  BiarooiMukoaa  war.  uaaed  ikdrt,  and 
«  ■  wUhi  nielpjrb3Si!a*3ii^J^ww i  anj tfUSffj 


>  to  IwalieUbB  Urn.  fbll  o.  .,_, 

pand  rBUAwljBttiiy  lo  ns  aniwfd  naeof  cotonM.n*  wboai 
vaa  laid  Ibe  Dq'upaiw  bHouado^h  tanpliint  aninil 

1*1  un  aiir  sidmi.  Hilt  tlia  norNv  mi  willi  Ih*  Uowiiit 
iwB-;  Si/.1tainavMtr(niillurniiiglo>h. Indian anr 

Btira" »  ■  ■ 


"tSKsJSs'tf 

— -  — ^-thn^hapDenflil.  Bm.  lir,  nkl  die  Dad- 
ijnwatT  t  iiai«  Tcrtruin  lo  afflnn,  if  the 


"Betjiiei.  Britain,  how  Irebud'!  pride  and  rkvT. 
Vu  butlnl  In  a  iloith  Ttf  Ok  Ran  of  thny." 

Amid  iheae  diepuie*,  Carlent,  with  die  ekill  of  t 
ihoroiKh-bred  courtier,  uimned  betweoi  the  duK 

£uf  oSanding  the  Esghah  mioiatiT,  or  t«ther«f 
oiaLiiig  ihaiB  with  an  apekiiy  for  djaftaCing  himi 


wen  Utoutalto  I^Hi 


a  wilt  aHow.  anSXnfan."!  UltllSl 

, tmm.   "Ilim  miT  n«™ilii«  •BiUmi*' 

prrmmKQ  tv  m  wwer  ax  pnlFelian  of  tht  icfefnlnf  amnr, 
iMto,  HrtiiC  or  Man  of  Aa  Ion  or  rilaH,  wWdi  )h  liajh 
H  u.nat*  be  Mu> :  it»  the  hoi  of  kunHhr.  hoirtlal(». 


-^^'^"l^ 


.  aanif  tlw  eMSed1i»A  of  the  old  jsniill 
•t*Kin4MiaaHofII>c  pMrlahha  llian- 
I IB nA liiaiket of Mcii Innllen  u  tlKT 
I  rawed  wii  II|b  n(inl  Iw  Rianicn  tmni 
bay^iKniffiid  lEeti  mimiw  fni  wHIi  IIif  lilS 


atki>'ierniib!|^  KnSi 
MtMr CUM.  Thb  wH 


oBlerlain^   jM  la  raand  ww  II|b  nfinl  Kir  Rianrci 


fniihwl  bniiea  to  or 
Rk  llirlr  tn^lf  ut  > 

SllmJ"--'"— "- 
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and  that  of  breaking  cgmmunication  with  Swift, 
wboaa  influence  as  well  aa^hia  talents  wer^  not  a 
little  to  be  dreaded,  even  if  ft  had  not  been  Carte- 
ret's object  to  preserve  and  strengthen  hia  interest 
among  the  adversaries  of  Walpole,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  done  with  security  and  decency.  He  was  distin- 
guished by  a  readiness  of  wit,  with  which  he  could 
retort  and  parry  even  the  attacks  of  SMrift.  Of  this 
lire  have  already  seen  a  Yety  classical  instance.  And 
it  is  said,  liiat,  about  the  time  when  the  proclama- 
tion was  abroad  against  the  Drapier's  fourth  letter, 
the  Dean  visited  the  castle,  and  having  waited  for 
some  time  without  seeing  the  lord-lieutenant,  wrote 
upon  one  of  the  windows  of  the  chamber  of  au- 
dience these  lines : — 

"  Mjr  veiy  faod  loid,  *tai  a  wry  haid  talk, 
Fora  msnlo  waitlm*,  who  uu  nothinc  to  uk." 

Under  which  Carteret  wrote  the  following  happy 
■wplyt— 

*' Mjr  Twy  0Mid  Dean,  tliere  ara  ftvr  who  oooM  here, 
'    But  have  tomerhtng  to  ask,  or  aomelhinr  la  Aar.'* 

^  Od  some.anoh  oceaaiott,  when  Carteret  had  par- 
ried, with  hia  usual  dexterity,  some  complaint  or  re- 
qneat  of  Swift,  he  exclaimed,  **What,  in  God's 
name*  do  you  do  herel  Get  back  to  your  own 
country,  and  sand  ua  our  boobies  again !" 

They  appear  uniformly  to  have  understood  each 
other.  Carteret  took  no  o0ence  at  the  patriotic  ef- 
liuiona  of  the  Dean,  however  vehement,  and  SwiiEt, 
without  ezpectiiw  that  thorough  change  of  mea- 
ntea  respecting  Ireland,  which  he  knew  it  was  not 

^ Carteret's  power  to  eflect,  was  contented  to  exert 
I  influence  as  occasion  offered,  to'  prevail  on  the 
lord-lieutenant  to  promote  either  his  own  personal 
fiienda,  or  peraons  whom  he  had  political  reasons 
for  recommendmg.  The  Dean  had,  indeed,  no 
longer  thoae  high  ideas  of  Carteret's  patriotism, 
•which  aeem  to  have  dictated  the  poem  entitled  *^The 
Birth  of  Manly  Virtue ;"  but,  down  to  the  period  of 
hia^eaving  Ireland,  he  continued  to  retain  aa  much 
respect  foe  him  as  was  consistent  tirith  his  consent- 
ing to  remain  the  involuntaiy  instrument  of  a  mi- 
niatry  whom  ^he  hatedt  and  their  nominal  agent  in 
measures  which  he  secretly  disapproved.*  And  he 
aeknowledged  at  the  same  time,  with  gratitude^  the 
lord-lieutenant's  attention  to  his  recommendanons. 
Carteret's  complaisance  on  such  occasions  excited 
the  loud  complaints  of  Richard  Tighe,  and  other 
violent  Whiga.  who,  knowing  by,  what  a  precarious 
tenure  the  lord-lieutenant  held  his  situation,  endea- 
Tbured  to  alarm  him  by  an  outcry  that  his  favours 
were  chiefly  conferred  upon  those  who  were  disaf- 
faeted  to  government:  on  which  occasion  Swift, 
with  his  usual  ironical  gravity,  wrote  his  Vindica- 
tioil.of  Lord  Carteret  from  the  charge  of  favouring 
none  but  Tories,  High-churchmen,  and  Jacobhes,t 

a;ifdieaUoD,  but  say  to  the  iquireihat  it  b  very  happy  for  him  the 
leat  ate  hu  not  one  Hemule*  left,  or  a  week  -would  not  pees 
ire  he  Bhould  feel  the  weifbtorthat  iicro'i  dob,  or  be  throvirn, 
way  of  reprisal,  und^  hii  own  horses'  feet  And  I  may  further 
,  thai,  in  this  whc^e  kingdom.  fVom  one  edd  of  it  to  the  other, 
kher  squire  ooold  not  be  flwnd  who  would  behave  himself  in 
th^ lame  mamwr  to  the  same  penoo :  but.  hundreds,  who,  on  the 
eoatrary.  would  have  aivon  all  tlie  satjsfKetioQ  that  irentlemen  of 
juslice,  humanity,  aod  conunoit  benevolence,  ought  to  do,  upon 
the  like  aecidentt  altliouf  fa  they  had  never  se«»n  him  before  I  eon* 
fiisa  this  paper  conteias  notfainr  besides  a  dry  &ct,  and  a  few  oc< 
eaaional  observaiaons  upon  it  But,  in  the  former,  I  told  my 
leaden  that  facts  would  bo  the  chief  part  of  the  entertainment  I 
meant  to  five  them.  If  what  I  have  said  may  have  any  effect  on 
the  person  ooneemed,  (to  whoos  cam  shall  be  taken  to  send  this 
aooo>j>tt>)  or  if  it  helps  to  revive  the  old  spirit  of  hospitality  among 
its<-~or,  at  least,  begets  a  detestation  or  the  like  inhuman  usage 
in  olheis,  one  part  oi  my  design  is  answered.  However,  it  cannot 
be  unseasonable  to  exoose  malice,  avarice,  brutatfty,  and  hypo- 
erisy,  wbavever  we  find  it" 

I  find  this  story  of  Squire  Ram  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Gooffeehan.  a 
OMiasnondent  of  the  Dean,  who  makes  it  his  boast,  thai  tie  hiid 
nllad  the  oflfending  coachman  drank,  and  thereby  occasioned  him 
to  loae  both  his  place  and  character.— SwiA's  works,  vol.  XVU. 
P^SM. 

*  "  I  lielieve  my,  Lord  Carteret,  since  he  is  no  longer  lieutenant, 

Bay  not,  wish  me  dl,  and  I  have  toU  him  often  that  I  only  hated 
ro  as  lieutenant  I  confess  he  had  a  genteeler  manner  of  bind- 
ing the  chainsoftUs  kingdom  than  most  of  his  urcdeeeesors.  and 
I  confess,  at  the  same  tmie,  that  bo  had.  six  times,  a  regard  to 
my  recommendation,  by  prefeinnff  bo  many  of  my  th'ends  in  the 
church :  the  two  last  acU  of  his  fiivour  were  to  add  to  the  digni- 
lieeofDr.  Delamr  and  Mr.  StopfonL" 
_«  Swift's  Works,  voL  VU.  p. 


in  which  he  ascribes  the  promotion  of  Sheridan.  Uo 
speedilv  checked,)  and  that  of  Delany,  to  the  liea- 
tenant  s  old-fashioned  taste  for  classical  literature 
which,  in  these  cases,  had  unfortunately  prevailed 
over  the  more  laudable  quality  of  party  zeal.  In 
this  treatise  the  demerits  of  Lord  Allen  and  Tigho 
are  exposed,  as  having  been  most  active  in  cYcitmg 
those  clamours  among  the  high-flown  adherents  tn 
the  ministry,  or,  as  Swift  entitles  them,  the  hopeni 
pretenders,  expecters,  and  professors,  whose  clBim 
it  was  to  engross  aH  the  favours  of  governmenL 
Besides  his  friendship  for  the  lord-lieutenant  him- 
self, the  Dean  was  upon  the  best  terms  with  h§l 
lady,  hie  mother-in-law,  Lady  WorBtey.  and  his 
whole  family,  as  appears  from  his  "Apology,"  ad- 
dressed to  Lady  Carteret.^ 

In  the  course  of  these  three  years,  the  Dean  had 
some  other  literary  encounters.  One  oT  his  antaso- 
niata,  Jonathan  Smedley,  Dean  of  Clogher,  a  mak 
of  indifferent  character,  a  trader  in  th^  petty  scan- 
dal of  literature;  a  violent  Whig  withal,  had  pub- 
lished a  tolerably  complete  collection  of  all  the  ri- 
baldry which  he  could  compose  or  rake  together 
against  Pope  and  Swift,  under  the  title  of  Otnxi- 
vaaiAKA,  or  a  fourth  volume  to  their  MiaeeQany, 
This  presumption  not  only  procured  him  a  i^rooii- 
nent  plaee  in  the  Dunciad,  but,  npon  his  coming  to 
Ireland  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Granon^ 
and  becoming;  Dean  of  Clogher,  gained  him  the  Air- 
ther  distinction  of  repeated  notice  in  the  Dean'v 
satires.  It  was  not  unprovoked^  for  Smedley'a 
"much  malice"  was  "mingled  with  a  little  wit," 
and,  like  the  abuse  of  all  who  care  not  what  they 
say,  his  lampoons  sometimes  hit  the  mark.!!  But 
what  seenis  to  have  provoked  the  Dean  more  thaa 

Eeraonal  libels,  to  which  he  was  in  general  insenai- 
le,  was,  that  Smedley  affected  to  court  Carteret's 
favour  in  the  "looaer  rhyme,"  with  which  "t'other 
Jonathan,"  as  he  familiarly  termed  Swift,  used  to 
propitiate  Ormond  and  Oxford.  A  part  of  the  Dean's 
displeasure  even  fell  upon  Delany.  who,  being  a 
good  deal  about  the  person  of  the  lord-lieutenant, 
and  by  no  means  so  indifferent  to  his  own  intereat 
as  the  thoughtless  Sheridan,  endeavoured,  by  poet- 
ical epistles,  fiibles,  &c.,  occasionally  to  awaken  hia 
patron's  benevolence.  Swift,  who  despised  what 
he  called  the  trad%of  a  "  sweetener,"  unmoved  by 
the  occasional  strokes  of  flattenr  to  himself;  inter- ' 
spersed  through  those  pieces,  reouked  Delany  with 
considerable  asperity  for  bis  assentation.  The  Doc- 
tor had  given  further  offence  by  attacking  the  Intel- 
ligencer, to  which  he  was  not  aware  that  Swift  was 
a  contributor.  This  produced  "  Padd/s  character 
of  the  Intelligencer,  in  which  the  aasaoltsof  De^ 
lany  on  Sheridan  are  compared  to  those  of  the  wasp ' 

:  Swift's  Works,  vol.  XIV.  p.  406. 

n  We  printed  a  toleraltle  poem  of  Smedley's  on  Swift's  imtil- 
ment :  and  the  iblbwin^,  thoo^  a  malignant  oaricataie,  has  eea-  , 
sidemble  point  and  vtraeiiy.as  well  as  a  dlsloited  reeemhlfeaoeta 
the  Dean's  character  :— 

THE  DEVIL'S  LAST  OABIE. 

A  SATIRB. 

"  Baw  Old  Niek  to  St  Michael,  you  use  me  but  10, 

To  suppress  all  my  force,  and  tostrain  all  my  skill ;  "* 

Let  me  loose  at  refigjon,  1*11  show  my  food  paita, 

And  try  if  yov  docMpe  can  balance  nny  arte. 

T  is  amatch,  cried  the  angel,  and  dsew  off  his  gnaid, 

Aod  the  devil  slipc  from  him.  to  pky  a  conit  eaid. 

The  first  help  he  sought  waa  a  queHned  mind, 

Tliat  had  compass  and  void  for  the  use  he  deiifn*d. 

There  occurt'd  a  pert  nothing,  a  stick  of  church  tfanber, 

Who  had  stiffheas  of  wiil,  hat  hui  morals  were  Ihnber  t 

To  whom  wit  lenred  for  lenaon,  and  passion  forxaal  i 

Who  had  teeth  like  i^  viper,  and  tail  like  an  eel : 

Wore  the  malice  of  Keliwith  heavenly  grace. 

Of  homoor  endiantine,  and  easy  of  face ; 

His  ton^e  flow'd  witii  honey,  his  eyes  flasVd  delight  t 

Hp  despiaed  what  was  wrong,  and  abused  what  was  r^hC  | 

Had  a  nack  to  laugh  hickily ;  never  thought  twice : 

And  with  coarseness  of  heart  had  a  taste  that  was  vHob. 

Nature  form'd  him  malignant,  but  whetting  him  ftst, 

He  was  edged  for  decay,  and  too  brittle  to  last 

He  would  quarrel  with  virtue  because  't  was  his  foe's. 

And  was  hardly  a  friend  to  the  viro  which  he  chooe : 

He  coukl  love  nothing  grave,  nothing  pleasant  forbear; 

He  was  always  in  jest,  but  was  most  so  in  prayer  ( 

Lord  bo  praised,  quoth  the  de«il,  a  fig  for  all  grace  1 

8o  be  breathed  a  new  brogue  o'er  thebronxe  of  his  fliee  i 

Lent  him  pride  above  hope,  and  conceit  above  spleen, 

blipt  him  into  church  service,  and  cail'd  him  a  Dean.'* 
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who  panned  the  eti^e  eren  to  the  bosom  of  Jopi- 
rtar,  and  even  there^ 

"Tbe  spitdul nacctftuoff  Uw  Qod." 

But,  irom  the  addrese  to  Delany  on  the  libels  wnt- 
ten  against  him,  it  is  evident,  chat,  notwithstanding 
these  satirical  effusions,  he  retained  a  considerable 
.  place  in  the  Dean's  fiivour.  Indeed,  it  was  the  in- 
fluence of  Delany,  which  indirectly,  or  perhans  di- 
rectly, occasioned  the  final  offence  taken  by  <4uoen 
Caroline  against  Swift.  To  understand  this,  there 
mast  be  produced  on  the  stage  three  characters  of  a 
Tary  sobordinate  and  dubious  description. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Pilkin^ton  was  introdaeed 
by  Delany  to  Dean  Swift's  notice,  and  obtained  a 
Kmnble  post  in  his  cathedral.  Having  some  viva- 
city of  talents,  though  totally  devoid  of  principle, 
he  mode  himself  agreeable  by  petty  attentions  and 
•arvioes :  asd,  npon  his  expressing  a  wish  to  go  to 
Bo^and,  the  Dean,  who  was  ever  anxions  to  reward 
«iuiimie8s  and  to  serve  merit,  or  what  seemed  to  be 
i«]ich.  nve  him  warm  recommendations  to  his  old 
Inend  Barber,  then  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who 
made  Pilkington  his  chaplain.  He  also  introduced 
bim  to  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  and  one  or  two  other 
fiisods.  But  they  were  soon  disgusted  by  his  im- 
'pudenoe  and  undisguised  profligacVi  which  produced 
^mm  BoliDgbroke,  and  even  from  Barber,  an  expos- 
tulation to  Swift  on  the  too  great  readiness  with 
wUeh  he  fjranted  such  recommendations.*  Pil- 
•Icii^^j^loii's  wife  was  a  person  of  much  the  same  de- 
-•enption  with  himaeK  having  some  cleverness, 
aocb  petulance,  and  a  plentiful  lack  both  of  virtue 
-and  diseretion.  Prom  her  husband's  beinji^  for  some 
tima  about  the  Dean's  person,  this  gossiping  dame 
pidud  up  some  knowledge  of  his  pecuhar  habits, 
.and  aome  little  anecdotes  coneermng  him,  which 
-aha  afterwards  represented  as  having  all  taken  place 
tin  her  own  presence,  with  the  addition  of  abundance 
jot  figments  which  had  no  foundation  whatever.t 

About  the  same  time,  and  also  by  the  recom- 
iDciidation  of  Dr.  Delany,  the  Dean  interested  him- 
-Mif  ooni^erably  in  advancing;  a  subscription  for  the 
poems  of  Mrs.  Barber,  the  wife  of  a  woollen-draper 
-m  Dublni.  She  was  desirous  of  dedicating  her 
book  to  Lord  Orrery,  and  she  prevailed  upon  the 
1>«ui  to  ask  permission  of  his  lordship  to  such  ef- 
-fKt^  and  Siinff  s  letter  to  that  purpose  is  printed  as 
ytafaminanr.  to  her  dedication.  When  this  person 
^wsnt  to  England  in  1731,  to  get  her  work  pnnted, 
Bwift  appears  to  have  recommended  her  to  Dr.  Ar- 
batbnotj  Gtay,  Lady  Bettv  Ocrmaine,  Mrs.  Caesar, 
Mr.  Barber  the  printer,  and  others,  whom  he  thought 
Hcaly  to  advance  her  interest.  But  an  extraordinary 
ebouoatance  occurred :  for  about  this  time  Queen 
Gfeiohne  received  three  letters,  with  the  Dean's  sig- 
•ators.  but  written  in  a  feigned  hand,  recommend- 
iBg  to  her  in  very  han^ty  and  unbecoming  terms, 
an  inquiry  into  the  distresses  of  Ireland,  and  de- 
aeendmg  at  once^  from  a  warm  and  even  violent 
axposioon  of  national  grievancea,  to  the  case  of 
Jfra.  Barber,  who  is  extolled,  in  the  most  extra va- 
nnt  manner,  aa  eminent  for  genius  and  merit,  an 
banaiB'  to  her  country  and  to  her  9ex ;  the  best  fe- 
Male  poet  of  this  or  any  other  age,  honoured  or 
envied  by  erery  man  of  genius  in  England.  Queen 
CBoline  was  extremelv  incensed  at  the  tenour  of 
iheee  letters,  as  well  she  might,  nor  did  she  drop 
her  resentment,  although  Mrs.  Howard  expressed 
her  conTiction  that  they  were  a  forgerv.  Swift^  on 
kia  part,  wrote  to  Pope  and  to  Mrs.^  Howard,  disa- 
vowing the  letters  alluded  to,t  disclaiming  those  ex- 

•  aw  Swift**  Woriu,  Tol.  XVIII.  p.  SOT.  .... 

t  Ber  pretaoded  intimacy  at  the  deanery  wai  in  the  mghett  de- 
0M  m'mgffmamfaA,  fyr  fhe  WM  nevoT  eveo  teen  there  by  Mra. 
wWtewtty.  Yet,  io  aome  way  or  other,  the  had  acquired  conai- 
danbie  knuwledce  of  the  Dean's  habita.  For  example,  one  of  her 
'  iea  is,  that  she  aaw  Swift  out  the  IcaToe  out  of  a  hand- 
bound  book  of  poetns,  and  put  them  into  the  chimney 


^>' 


■ate,  aarinff,  be  would  five  them  what  they  wanted  neatly— 
jre-«iid  ml  she  was  employed  by  him  to  posto  into  the  cover 
**  lectera  onns  Aiends.    Now,  amonf  Dr.  Lyon^s  papers,  there 


aa  actually  the  folio  boards  of  a  book  which  has  suflered  this 
Malioo.  sod  in  the  inside,  a  list,  in  Swift's  hand,  of  the  letters 
w^lMd  been  pasted  m  to  aupptr  the  oriinna]  oontonta. 
■ !  Or.  JohaaoD  aaya,  "  he  urnd  the  improbabiUty  of  the  accosa* 
<■■,  bat  oever  denied  it;  he  •oulBes  between  cowardice  and  vera- 


travaf^ant  eulogies  which  were  heaped  on  Mrs.  Bar* 
ber  with  so  little  modesty,  and  exl>laining,  'that  pa 
had  only  taken  an  interest  m  her  subscription,  meCUt* 
ing  to  assist  humble  and  indigent  ment.  Nothing 
more,  indeed,  could  be  inferrea  from  the  terms  of  hit 
letter  to  Lord  Orrery,  Drinled  in  Mrs.  Barber's  book 
as  preliminary  to  hcT  dedication  to  that  nobleman. 
Nor  was  it  to  be  thought  that  he  would  have  ek* 
pressed  himself  in  terms  of  such  exag^geration  to 
Queen  Caroline^  while  he  was  writing  his  real  opin- 
ion to  the  public  in  a  tono  of  decent  moderation. 
But  in  this  exculpation,  he  resumed  all  his  former 
causes  of  displeasure  against  the  queen  and  Mfa. 
Howard,  (now  Countess  of  Suffolk,)  particulany 
his  being  advised  by  the  latter  to  remam  in  Londda 
after  the  death  of  George  I.,  when  he  designed  to 
have  visited  the  continent ;  nor  did  he  forget  tha 
unrequited  present  of  Irish  silk,  nor  her  mSestY* 
omitting  to  send  the  promised  medals.  Lady  Siif- 
folk  returned  a  good-humoured  answer,  ana  La^ 
Betty  Oermaine  afterwards  undertook,  with  great ' 
spirit,  the  defence  of  her  friend.  But  the  idea  of 
her  insincerity  was  too  deeply  impressed  upon  ifm 
Dean's  mind ;  all  future  correspondence  waa  drop- 
ped between  them ;  and  the  breach  became  irrecop- 
cilable  between  Swift  and  the  court  ' 

The  reader  may  be  disposed  to  aak,  who  conU 
have  taken  it  upon  them  to  forge  lettera  addressad 
to  the  queen  by  such  a  person  7  The  only  iettfr 
preserved  is  in  a  large  female  hand,  bearing  no  Tf- 
semblance  whatever  to  that  of  the  Dean,  any  mota 
than  the  outrageous  compliments  to  Mrs.  Barber 
correspond  with  his  taste  or  style,  who,  even  m^ 
praising  his  dearest  friends,  usually  conveyed  loi 
eulo«y  under  a  mask  of  irony,  lind  whose  taste  waa 
too  just  to  bestow  such  extravasant  commendatbna 
on  verses  which  scarce  reach  mediocrity.  It  m 
therefore  probable  they  were  forged  by  Mrs.  Barbe^, 
or  aome  of  her  friends  s  which  is  the  more  likely^aa 
scandal  imputed  to  her  an  intrigue  with  an  I^Bh 
literary  character  of  some  distinction.  The  Pi|k- 
ingtons,  husband  and  wife,  were  also  acquaintSd 
with  the  poetess,  and  either  of  them  were  capable, 
from  talents  and  disposition,  to  have  committed 
such  an  imposture,  and  knew  enough  of  the  Dean*a 
style  to  execute  such  a  clumsy  imitation  aa  that  let- 
ter exhibits.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  Mrf» 
Barber  became  alarmed  at  the  probable  conseqiienos 
of  these  letters,  and  dreaded  the  queen's  resentment. 
Indeed,  the  vexation  that  Swift  was  to  experientia 
from  these  unworthy  Pilkingtons  did  not  terminata 
here,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  conclude  the  subjedt 
at  once. 

Swift  readily  abamloned  the  profits  of  his  pnUi^ 
cations  to  those  whom  he  meant  to  favour,  and,  tat 
his  regard  for  Mrs.  Barber,  he  permitted  her  to  sel^ 
for  her  own  benefit,  the  Verses  to  a  Lady,  wh6 
desired  to  be  addressed  in  the  heroic  style.''  Sha 
conveyed  them  to  the  press  ^through  the  medhim  of 
the  notorious  Pilkington.  *Some  passages  awak- 
ened the  wrath  of  Walpole,  who,  though  generally 
indifferent  to  satire,  seems  to  have  fllrea  that  of  th) 
Dean,  and  caught  at  the  opportunity  of  making  hit 
publishers  an  example.  Pilkington  betrayed  Doth 
Barber  the  printer,  and  Motte  the  bookseller ;  and 

city,  and  talks  bir  when  he  says  nothing."  It  is  unnleaaanl 
to  obaorvo  one  man  of  genius  pass  such  harsh  and  unaeeerfad 
censures  on  another.  In  his  letter  to  Pope.  Swifl  allows  be  mi^ 
be  gaflty  of  Iblly— "  Bat  in  such  a  degree  as  to  write  to  the  quMo* 
who  has  used  me  ill  without  any  cause,  and  to  vrrite  in  auch  a 
manner  as  the  letter  you  aent  me,  and  in  such  a  style,  and  to  Ymw^ 
ao  much  seal  fbr  one  almoat  a  stranger,  and  to  make  aueh  a  der 
aeiiption  of  a  woman  as  to  prefer  her  oefore  all  mankind ;  and  ts 
inatance  it  aa  one  of  the  greateat  grievancea  of  Ireland,  that  bar 
majcaty  has  not  encmiraged  Mrs.  Barher,  a  woollen-draper's  wUi 
declined  in  the  world,  because  she  has  a  knack  at  Tenifying,— 
was  to  suppose,  or  roar,  a  folly  »o  transcendent,  that  no  man 
could  be  guilty  of,  who  was  not  fit  for  Bedlam.  You  know  tM 
letter  you  sent  enclosed  is  not  my  hand ;  and  why  I  shouM  dis- 
guise my  hand,  and  yet  sign  my  name,  should  seem  unacoounta* 
ble."  Swift's  Works,  vol.  XVII.  p.  3B9,  390.  Can  this  be  fUrIf 
termed  shuifning}  Surely  the  pointing  out  the  utter  absurdity  diT 
an  accusation  is  the  stroncest  ixwsible  mode  not  only  of  denying 
but  disproving  it.  Thi>  render  may  also  compare  the  terma  cv  tSa 
forged  letter  with  tlie  limited  and  qualified  commendation  bf 
which  the  Dean  reoummenfis  Mra.  Barber  to  the  protection  nr 
Lord  Orrery.  Those  cannot  be  better  exproaaed  than  in  the  pnfk- 
tory  letter  with  which  ho  honoured  her  very  indiflSsrent  ToloiMaf 
poems,  and  which  the  reader  will  find  in  voL  X.  p.  4M. 
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liit^y  were  sulij^led  to  reiietted  ejitmiAttions  before 
theprtvy-councU.  B«t  «8  neither  judged  ii  neccMary 
to  be  punctual  in  recollecting  any  oircum stances 
trtiich  could  be  prejadicial  to  tnemselves,  they  were 
discharged  without  any  i>uni8hment.*    Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  our  modern  ideas  of  libels,  we  search 
€h0  poem  in  vain  for  any  passase  upon  which  soch 
jfL  charge  could  be  grounded.    6ui  it  is  possible  that 
It  does  not  now  appear  in  its  original  state,  nor  has 
the  editor  erer  aeen  the  first  eoition.    Swift's  eyes 
We][e  now  opened  to  the  infamy  of  the  Pilkingtons. 
"which  he  expressed  strongly  in  a  letter  to  his  old 
IHtnd,  Alderman  Barher.t    For  Mrs..  fiaii>ert  how- 
'-.ever,  ke  retained  his  regBid,  and  at  her  request,  so 
'  late  as  1706,  bestowed  upon  her  the  manuscript  of 
;k|8  **  EUway  on  Polite  ConversaUon,'*  a  set  of  dia- 
r.L>gues  which  he  had  compiled  thirty  years  before^t 
.'-Jor  the  purpoee  of  ezposijjig,  the  auaiat  and  tritioal 
..'tofKnesa  which  good  spuits  and  £aietv  of  temper 
>paa8  on  in  certain  circles  for  wit  axia  hrillianoy. '  At 
,,^  same  ti^e  At  must  be  owned,  that,  in  the  eStor's 
^■pprehension  at  least,  the  Dean's  aative  humour 
.  AM  pi^4ominated  over  his  desire  to  ridicule  the  oon- 
.W^rsationof  the  times,  for  those  who  frequent  so- 
oiety  must  often  have  partaken  in  dialogues  mnch 
^e  ^iiesome^  thf  n  those  of  Hiss  Notable  and  Tom 
)¥erout.    The  predominance  of  proverbs  in. these 
Rogues  must  certainly  have  been  rather  owhig  to 
i  pean's  peouliar  humour,  than  to  any  custom  or 
'lion  of  tlie  time. 
-^     Jhp  ocoasiohal  poems  which  the  Dean  publish^ 
Ubout  this  time,  were  numerous  and  of  various 
,jUnas.    Some  were  satirical,  and  such  were  almoet 
.^versauy  given  to  the  public  anonymously  bv 
,mwBm  of  the  hawkers.    Under  this  description.  Jbll 
.thei  various  poUiical  poems  already  mentioned  i  aod 
kaw-  AS  we  nave  stHl  to  alliMe  to,  the  attacks  upon 
lifOfiL  Ajten  and  Tighe,  published  in  the  Intelligenoer, 
,ar  ID  single  sheets  or  broadsides,  as  they  aro  gene- 
'mlitf  termed,  which  were  consigned  to  the  hawkers. 
iTnese  niay  be  classed  with  hie  political  satires  in 
prose,  siiice  the  Dean  seldom  was  offended  to  the 
l«xtent  of  making  a  pubHc  assault  yif^n  his  adveraa- 
ify^  without  attacking  him  at  once  with  both  wea- 
jformt  of  prose  and  verse. ' 

Vnere  was  another  class  of  AigitivQ  pieces  iq  which 
JjQieXiean  neglected  both  the  decency  due  to  his  at^- 
tk>n  Ks  a  clBtkyinui  and  a  gentleman,  and  bis  csnedit 
•a  a  man  of  ut^niturv.  Those  were  poems  ^  a 
^arae  and  indehcate  character,  where  bis  imagina- 
'^ioot  dvifAt  upon  filthy  and  disgusting  subsects,  and 
ma  ready  talents  were  employed  to  embody  its  im- 
j^uckiev  In  humorous  and  iiuniliar  verse.  The  best 
MMlOgy  for  this  unfortunate  perversion  of  taste,  in- 
futlgapce  of  caprice,  and  abuse  of  talent,  is  the  habits 
M  the  times,  an4  situation  of  the  author.  In  the 
^Riimer  respect,  w^  should  do  great  injustiee  to  the 
l^eMat  day,  by  comparingour  manners  with  those 
of  Um  reign  of  Geoi^e  I.  The  writings  even  ot  the 
VRoat  esteemedL  poets  of  that  period,  contain  p^s- 
iagfs  which,  ii^odero  times,  would  be  aocoanted 
tooeaerve  the  pUlory.  Nor  was  the  tone  of  conver- 
fyatisn  n»OEe  pure. than  tiut  of  composition ;  for  the 
uiyit. of  Charles  II.'s  reign  continued  to  infect  socio* 
nr  until  the  present  reign,  when,  if  notmore  moral,  we 
Kave  become  at  least  more  decent  than  our  fathers  :ll 

•  Bm  UoUt't  aaeouvX  of  the  .matter  io  n  letter  1o  lh«  DaM« 
t^at  July,  kW8.  ammWgtk$,  ycf.  XVIU.  p.  869. 

f  *^l<s9Wo»  that  Or.  DeUiUi  ue  nuwi  eument  prMioherwe 
l«rt,  h  a  veiT  unlackr  recommender,  for  he  fonei  ue  to  eouii* 
e  Ptlkiniton ;  iotroducad  him  Io jne.  and  pnUitd  thavriU 
and  MOKNur  of  um  -ana  am  ynto,  whereM  he  proved  the 
rpgue.  aod  ahe  tivi  moat  prattgate  whore,  io  either  kloc- 
gwi^'i  Worka,  voL  XtX.  p.  itf. 
•eemi  to  be  the  same  with  tho  Euay  on  Coovenation, 
idi  ho  deiisnod  for  pvblieatiQO  in  1710. 
The  fiditor  wa*  told  by  hi*  late  reirottDd  fiieiid,  Mr.  John 
Uot  that  there  oxisted  adutioct  oral  tredition  of  a  conveiaa- 
.)&vinf  pauod  botween  a  lady  4if  hif  hrank  aeated  in  a  box  io 
theatre,  and  Mr.  Coogreve.  the  oolebraled  dramatut.  who 
was  fitted  at  some  ditlenoc ;  wtdch  »  ao  Utile  fit  for  Uioae  p«»m. 
imt  a  mke  of  common  outward  deoeooy  would  hardly  employ 
meh  lencuafe  in  a  brothel.  Indeed,  it  ia  only  neoeBsary  to  refer 
a>  the  nrdkiary  noveb  by  which  our  aooettota  were  amused,  to 
aaiiaMte  the  improvemeit  of  oubUo  delicaoy.  The  Editor  wee 
aannainted  ¥dtA  an  eld  lady  of  family,  who  Bstured  him  that,  in 
JKr  younger  dayt,  Mr*.  Bonn's  novels  were  as  carrenilr  upoo  the 
toilet  as  the  woosof  Bun  Edgeworth  at  present ;  ana  described 


and  although  Swiflt*s  ofience^  of  this  dt „_ 

certainlv  far  ezseeded  those  of  contemporary  an- 
tbors,  the  pecnliaritieto  of  his  nabita  and  slate  of 
mind  are  also  to  be  received  in  exteolaatioii  of  lis 
grossnesa.  This  unfortunate  propensity  seems  near- 
ly sUied  to  the  misanthropy  whidh  Was  a  preccraor 
<M  his  mental  derangement ;  and  Botw^hatandhig 
the  talent  eniployea  upon  those  coarse  saMeeis, 
"  The  liady'B  Pressing-looiB,''-^'  Caekms  aSTlC 
ter."— *'  Ohloe,"  aad  other  poems  of  that  dasi^  4re 
to  be  ranked  with  the  deseriptioD  of  the  Yahoos^ aa 
the  marks  of  an  incipient  dwonder  of  thesMmi,  whioli 
indaoed  the  author  to  dwell  upon  4agradi«g  ,and 
disgusting  subjects,  from  which  aU  men,  in  p«feas** 
Mul 


s'On  of  healthful  taste  and  sound  l^oulM,  tvfcn. 

ebbonrence. ,  If  it  be  true,  asaUstedlDnr  DewQy,  dmt 
this  MopeaeUy  only  diBtiDigiiiflhcd  the  lalter  years  «r 
Swift's  lifetf  It  may  be  more  readily  Mcovntei^iir 
fbom  this  oajttse,  than  by  suppoaiDg'thAt  SwtftM- 
quired  from  Pope  «  habit  of  tbwkinff-  dnd.  mikf^  m 
which  he  lar  eautoeded  Pope  hmuw^I  Indeefi,  A*  ke 
used  to  call  upon  Pope  to  admire  Rabehua  Bioia 
than  the  Bard  of  Twickenham  Waa  di»oaed  toMt 
it  may  be  urged  with  .proM>ihty,  that  fiwift  ralUr 
led  the  wny  than  received  lessons  ill' the  coacMneii 
so  rankly  praetised  by  the  witty  }<*RD!ehBHaikf  <t 
may  be  laatly  rmnembered,  that  sotither  in  thyanAr 
ot^r  caaes,  (unless  when  he  had  aoma'paiwUflr 
paint  in  viewj  did  the  Deaa  write  with  A  TieafAo 
publication.  He  produced  and  read  his  'Poama  i  lb 
the  little  circle  of  frienda,  where  h0  presidea  MBvum- 
lute  dictator,  where  «U  apf^laudod  the  cdanneri;  i^d 
none,  it  may  be  presumed,  ven tared  to  orilMiiM^lba 
subject.    Copies  were  reQueated,  aad  .teiuatidbr 

granted.  U* refused,  the anditomcontcived  tb  nhrilia 
own  irom  memory  an  imper£eet  ventjon.  THeatt, 
in  the  usual  Qourseef  things,  weffeaflwoooiiaajitt- 
peatedly,  hntU  at  length  thiey  feH  into  the*heiidbidf 
some  hackney  author  or  b^okaaller,  whoy  ftv  pfofi, 
or  to  afinini  the  aushor,  or  with  both  «hew8,  gave 
them  to  the  pviblic.  It  w««dd  seem  llM«vaa>itD 
Pope  himself,  Swift  refused  an  eapUctt  adwoarl^^S- 
ment  of  bis  having  wniten  theok^.  **  < 

The  verseaof  pociety,  to  borrow  ^phraaefitptt  th» 
French,  thoM  ha^t  passaaes  of  hunioter  wrhioh  Aratb 
written  merely  for  the  circle  in  whioh  (m£t  Jivnd:lli 
the  tioM,  have  been  a^eady  notioed.  Beaides'thto 
constant  w^r  of  jest  and  gibe  and  whkiiaieatotfftai^ 
tricity  which  was  kept  up  between  the  Diaan  mb 
Shendan,  he  had  now  formed  an  intimacy  with  Q^ 
Arthar  Acb^son  and  his  faidy,  which  gave  oocaftasA 
to  some  of  his  most  distijwniisned  fvrodtteiiolisltf' 
this  kind.  At  their  seat  of  Gos£9rd,  m  the  BDftikMT 
Irelaod,  he  speQt  in  1728-^  ahnoat  a  whole  7eaiv«» 
sisnng  Sir  Arthur  in  hie  asricultund  iinpiovsaii 
mid  lecturing,  aa  usaal,  the  kdvof  tharoattoiii 
the  improvement  of  her  health  by  waUuHlg,  4iil  ^ 
mind  by  Heading  i  and  he  appears  to.haTeJfooiic 
doole  mipil  98  well  as  «n  oUigin«  hoataas. . 

Arthur  mmseu  thought  with  the  -Beiiii.  oopali 

subjects,  was  a  gdodscholar  and  fond  of  ihl>  pliaa^fSi; 
which  predilectjona  formed  his  bond  of  aoion  with 
Swig.  The  ciroiinmaaoe  of  his  letting  a  mimmm 
building, called HasMltSii'e  Bawn, to  theiaommfmt 
a  barrack,  not  only  oooasianed  his  beinc  dtaiu^ 
guiahed  in  the  Apology  for  Letd  Carteret,tt  bntgvvw 

with  aome  hooiour  her  own  snrprlse,  wheo,  the  book  ihllinr  fpttr 
her  hands  after  a  \mg  IbterMi  of  yMrs.  and  'WMn  fte  eeSt  JiS 
were  quite  ftirsotteii,  she  fband  it  akoffsrher  hnpoasibie  1 


Stella  with  peat  aspcritr  for  orinir  a  oMias  aUDsioD  m  i 

Hia  deUoa4y,  however,  jmiat  have  been  only  oecasksMl  end^ 
CMMH.  for  the  Jovmal  fumJMies  roaoy  instaness  how  little  it  t 
eoced  his  own  eorrespondeece  with  fpaielea.  As  to  Deh 
ohante  acaiost Pope,  Isuspeot  it evoso from peraana) Riqae. 

If  Spence's  Anecdotes  by  Singers,  p.  141. 

**  It  is  supposed  the  foHowivig  postftcriptof  a  letter  AottiFspSv 
Sib  January.  1783^4,  rcfeis  to  some  cunoHify  whidi  Mrs.  Weill— 
Biount  bad  expressed  on  the  subject  oi  some  of  Umsso  iiidelieat» 
poems :  "  1  am  j<ist  oow  told,  a  vofy  curious  lady  inilnde  toirtiiar 
to  fou,  to  pump  yoQ  about  some  poems  said  to  he  yews.  IPray 
uAl  her.  that  you  have  not  aoswered  me  oa  tJM  same  gnettiaiMb 
and  that  I  shall  take  it  as  athiog  never  tobeforgrvea  fimlfc|«a» 
if  you  tell  another  what  you  have  ooneealed  Aam  maw"  fiinir^ 
Works,  vol.  XVIB.  p.  101. 

tt  See  Swift's  Works,  voL  TU  p.  801. 
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lln  tti^iM «f  At  Den^t  imm  IWely  pfeaes  of  fhjti- 
tifvlmHiMLf.*  The  compcny  tho  wbom  he  met  at 
]fnk!i»-Hill  Wfts  agreeable  to  him.  Amonft  these 
tMM  diatkigttiBhed  Robert  and  Henty  Leshe,  sons 
of  the  eolebrated  nonjaror,  Dt.  Leslie. 

Tbe  yauoger  brotber.  Henry  Leslie,  was  an  excel- 
lant  ienolar,  and  a  Bernct  fine  gcnTleman.   He  had 
'  the  rank  or  lieatenant-eolonel  in  the  Spa 


aervieet  hoc  lost  his  oommission  upon  a  regina- 

tkm  beaig  adopted  against  the  employment  of  Pro- 
tefliiHita.  He  resided  for  settsral  yem  in  the  town 
of  narkat-^),  near  8lr  Arttmr  Acheson's  honse, 
amA  Swift  a];»p«afa  to  have  been  his  guest  for  about 
aix  moa^a,  m  irao,  tbe  year  following  hiv  long  resi- 
'duwfom  ifi  ^ir  AEfthtir  Aekeson's  family.  At  Market- 
*  HHl  hd  also  msc  Captain  Creichton,  an  aged  and 
iMioadollloerof  drs^oona,  wliose  campaigna  had 
be%€hiefl^4ireolsd  against  the  Scotch  we»t<coan- 
t^Wl%9  asma^  the  leian  of  Charles  IL  and  James 
If*  To  relief  this  old  gentleman's  necessities, 
taift  aompikn  Ms  tales  of  j'buthfel  advenmre  into 
m  aistinet  natMkite,  which  was  published  for  the 
if  stMMdIti'  with  considerable  success. 
reddendo  at  Market-ttll  was  so  agreeabU'to 
,^tb«t  at  line  tkne  he  seems  to  have  thought  oC 
_  JDK  it- wore  pe^mtanent,  by  taking  a  lease  firom 
Aif  JlAlnri  with  Ihe'purpose  of  building  a'Tina.  Itlie 
jjMlw  of  me  eAoaen  «pot  was  changed  from  Drttm- 
iMfeteiMa^ev^aHilt,  in  order  the  better  to  deserve 
tftiyiartciidbii  koaoor;  and  (Sit  Arthur,  or  some  fhend 
iti'Wf'mmet  t>dM$ahed  a  poem  in  the  DuMin  Jour- 
saii  iddlesBea-td  thfea>eaii,  tend  esiulting  in  the  fo- 
tawftiie  of  a'^liceon  wftidh  he  kad  resolved  to  fix 
kii  9«dAteo«.'t  Xf>  Wb  are  to  interpret  JftpmHy  tha 
p«ltieiil  «pislo||t^  #hich  SwU%  made  for  fsyinje  aeide 


ssr. 


tMaMjMt^tr«hlul  not  found  Sir  Arthur  unubrmly 
gHM-lytwepfiiiOB  in  fhe  maoaffeorrcnt  of  his  es- 
^«a,'«M  had  afsebvered  that  the  knight's  t&ste  in 
liunaMiCj  \HiBM  turned  towiird  metaphysics,  was 
mwrb  dUTereill  Imm  bis  own  than  he  had  expected. 
Bui  tf  flowing  f^ctance  to  expend  money,  and  the 
d|M<uice  of'  UM  liitatfion  from  Dublin,  a  distance 
nmiemt  ine^tanmodUMis  by  the  Dean's  increasing 
iiiiimiifiiL  mmtB  iHp«fbabiy  the  real  reaaons  for  his 
itf^laug  ^  |rojbct,  adopted  perhaps  hastily,  and 
WMOvt  I^RQtm  MflecttDn. 

lodMdt'hia  pMMUce  as  K  visitor,  in  the  state  of  his 
hsiitk  Mut  Bptrics,  wKs  not  altogether  without  in- 
le^ee.  PaMilf  tradition  saya,  that  Swrft  was^ 

■ttkjeef  cO'thOse  capricious  and  moody  fits 
of  ttefaflbholy  and  jn^httooun  livhich  preceded  the 

riiW«iMlsrstandtng.    He  sometimes  retired 
tablo  Mid'nad 'hie  victuals  carried  into  his  own 

tmmtt  fiNim  which  he  would  not  stir  till  his 

gMd-hoAioar  i^tumed.    And  in  one  of  those  fitsVf 

ke  tMrk  the  liberty,  during  Sir  Arthur  Aehe- 
jlnMioa,-to  cut  down  an  old  and  picturesQlre 
dM»n  n^ar  the -kOuBe,  which  his  landlord  particuugr- 
lr>MtelL  Ob  this  occasion,  Sir  Arthur  was  seri- 
iilfyillit^iiiiiM'l.  wA  the  Dean  was  under  the  neces- 
ikftfflMtibitfatitu;  nim  by  tiiose  verses,  which  have 
[nadiMa'm  ^M  thorii  at  Market-Hill  unmortal.f 

^^aifff^Sd^pSSSStorM  Swift  icMa 

tVHtof  tkM  0odkn.  .Imler  tte  title  of  th»  Bamdt.  lo  the  IntBlugen- 

ITSm*  ^^ put»lic>    Bee  Swift'*  Vpckn,  vol.  XV.  p.  171.  Aod  vol. 

t  Tb&t  «W<  ftic  e<her  V^nca  eowpuigd  at  Market  Rffl,  ore 
abledl9eilieriDSw«l'BWMlM>Vt>l.  kv.».it5.  ,^    _ 

Mr.  Sbeiidan  In*  jaitoenwd  t^  «ne«uo(e*  of  Sv^ift  abftal 
Captain  HarnQtM  «f  Casile  Haaiilt»ni  a  plain 
mmMi,  btt«#4aDiallMit  naniral  aanae,  oame  upon  a 
at  Mazkfll-Htli.  wMlo  the  Dean  waa  atajring  there.    "Sir 
or,  upoQ  liearinrof  h^  frtanfl  a«rri«al»nui  out  to  Deeeive  Mm 
door.  Mkvwaa  br  Swift.    Tbe  oaptato,  who  did  not  tee  tbe 
•a  it  waa  in  the  dusk  of  the  cveoinc,  in  hii  blunt  war,  upon 
tV  boqae,  azclaioMd* '  that  he  vriu  very  aorry  ho  waa  »o 
tQ  cboosc  that  time  fbr  hia  \1sn. '— '  Why  ao  i*—'  Bo- 
Deaa  Swtft  i»  wU fa  *you.    He  i^  a  prcat  scholar,  a 
ff^px  eountfy  ^oiiv  wul  havo  but  a  Uid  tune  of  11  in  his 
_/,  audi  doo't  like  to  by  laughed  at.'    Swift  then  at^^pped 
lecptain,  frem^^n.-j  Sir  Arthur,  where  he  had  stood,  and 
hjw^,  '  Pnf ,  Captain  Haiaitton.  do  you  know  how  to  aaar 
no,  pcopinly  V— '  Tea,  I  tmnk  I  hare  undefatandiug  onouah 
l,'—^httk  five  mp  your  hand,— depend  upon  it,  you  and  I 
te  «6fy  wvl).'   The  captain  told  me  ba  never  pa«scd  two 

;  lo  pliniaanlly  (n  hb  life,  oor  had  ever  met  with  ao  affreoa,- 

(aooniMuikMi  aa  Bwiftpiovea  to  bo  during  the  whole  time." 


,  Sudi  storiee.  imperfectly  reported  by  scaodalt^Bdi 
listened  to  with  malignant  ^cedineas  by  envy,  oo- 
casioned  a  charge  against  Swift,  similar  to  that 
which  was  preferred  after  his  residence  at  Gauls- 
town  House.    Against  this  malicious  all^pition  o£ 
ingratitude  and  mboapltality,  which  was  ui^ed  iii> 
some  verses  handed  about  jDublin.  and  afterwarda 
printed.  Swift  defended  himself  at  length  in  a  letlav 
to  Dr.  Jinny,  Rector  of  Armagh.    Ho  mentions  the 
"  Grand  Cluestion  Debated''  as  the  grouxMl  of  the 
charge,  an4  describes  this  sort  of  oompositioa  at 
merely  sallies  of  £anoy  and  humour,  inteodBd  tor 
private  diversion;  appeals  to  Jiuqy'a  knowlediee  «i 
tbe  whole  history  or  the  verses  on  the  Barrack,  and 
the  favourable  reception  it  met  with  Irom  Sir  Arthuf 
Acbeson  and  his  lady.    The  charge  of  ingr^tude 
brought  against  him,  ha  repels  with  suitable  diadaiok 
"  I  was  ongiaall^'  he  observes,  **  as  uowiittn^  4o- 
be  libelled  as  the  nicest  man  can  be:  but  navOM- 
been  used  to  auch  tieatmant  ever  since  I  anhappifyi 
began  to  be  kxiown,}  am  now  grown  hardenod*' 
ana  while  the  friends  I  have  left  will  comiBue  to  ua^ 
me  with  any  kindness,  I  shall  need  but  a  small  ^^ 
gree  of  phUoBopby  to  bear  me  up  asainat  thoae  yfm> 
are  pleased  to  be  my  enemies  on  the  score  of  paftr- 
zeal,  and  the  hopes  of  turning  that  zeal  to  aooount. 
One  tiungi  1  confess,  would  alill  touch  jne  to  taa^ 
quick;  I.  mean  if  .any  person  of  true  genius  woutdr 
emplov  his  pen  against  me;  but  if  I  am  not  veryvi 
partial  to  myselA  I  cannot  remember,  that  awonit* 
at  leaat  two  tbouaand  papers  full  of  .groupdless  fo«: 
flections  against  me.  hundreds  of  which  I  nave  ae^i^t 
and  iMeard  of  more,  I  ever  saw  any  one  pfoduotJMr- 
that  the  meanest  writer  could  have  cause  to  be  provd 
of:  for  which  I  ean  assign  a  very  natural  reaeoga^ 
that,  during  the  whole  busy  time  of  my  life,  the  raen- 
of  wit  tin  England)  were  all  niy  particular  inand8»- 
although  many  of  them  differed  nroin  me  in.  opiniqn^ 
of  public  persons  and  proceedings.  II 

Xo  thia.  society,  and  with  these  anuisementa,  but.  • 
with  heuth  graau'ally  undermined^  Swift  fnouced» . 
and  occoaiohilly  enjoyed  existencor  from  tae  aeat)i^ 
of  Stella,  in  1727,  till  about  1732 

SECTIOK  YH.  * 

Swi/l'a  conduct  aa  adigoifiad  CtowyB|aa>rHi»uftiiif—iwa  wilft ) 
the  DlMenteii— And  V^ith  the  BuXopB  of  Irelan^vaoMa  oo.hk-l 
own  Deafth— f%ullpMf*a  edition  or  his  Worfcr^Hfs  qftmrrel  viitti. 
BdOeawoithHBatite  oa  (luadflli»-«I.cfion  dab^-CootRnpcnit ' 
oonoerpia^  thojo^cniv^f  the  GoU  eUo^Wtlan  of  qiism*. 
Aiinc'tf  ]]p:wii-3wiil\  private  iiiu  at  thla  penod— JQ^  diMOMa^ 
ofMarortSnetoftttidanHoapftal-Hoak"  "'   .      T-'^srr^ 


iHoaplCEJ— Ho  aiflttainto  incapacUf-r . 
Hia  Docth. 

E«fi  proceeding  to  the  melancholy  rcmidtder  of 
Swift's  life,  we  may  here  resume  an  account  Of  hi4/ 
conduct  as  a  dignitary  of  the  church  of  England,  and, 
of  the  various  occasions  in  which  hf)  stood  foftn  m. 
her  befaaU;  when  he  conceived  her  rights  aittanltea 
and  endangered. 

It  ought  to  be  first  noticed,  that  Swift  podseato3,n 
in  the  rallest  degree,  the  only  erecure  fou^ation  for ' 
exceNence  in  (he  clerical  profcsmon— a  srocereiati^; 
devout  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  ChriatiAnUy.    Thjs 
w&a  doubted  during  his  life,  on  account  of'the  levi- . 
ties  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub ;  and  also  because  he  car^  , 
ried  his  detestation  of  hypocrisy  to  such  a  blamw>la  ' 
excess,  thai  he  was  rather  wilhng  to  appear  indlnbr- 
ent  about  religion,  than  to  be  suspected  of  aneoting 
over  zeal  in  her  cause.    Thus,  when  in  London,  he 
rose  early  in  the  morning,  that  he  might  attend  pub- 

Hie  other  antedate  records  a  ready  rcpU'  hr  aifcntleroan  wfaq 
paaaed br lh»  naane  of  Killhuek  Taite  to frwift, ^•houptiTaidpd 
liim  with  «ot  knowiof  the  way  to  Markefe-HUI.  *' '  That  ta  Ch^ 
way.'  said  Swift, '  with  all  you  Irish  Uookbqada :  rai  iiev<ir  know* 
the  way  to  any  place  boyorid  the  next  dunghill.'—  Why,'  answer- 
ed Tuita. '  I  ncvur  was  at  Maikel-Mill :  Have  yon  not  been  tteta. 
Mr.  D(>an  ?*  Ho  acknowledged  he  hui.— '  Then  what  a  dambadl- 
Enffhsh  blockhead  arc  you.'  replied  Kilibuck, '  to  find  fault  with 
roR  for  not  directin?  yoa  the  way  to  a  place  whoro  1  never  hava 
licen.  when  yon  don't  know  it  yourself,  who  hare  been,  there  1* 
Bwlli,  with  a  countennnfe  of  peat  cotinterfaited  terror,  inrocd^ 
at<'ly  rose  and  chnn«fr?d  «cHt«c  wilh  I>ouffhty,  (a  man  of  Kfeat  sjte 
and  Blrcfiffth.)  who  happened  to  be  nntt  to  him,  placinc  tbe  liaol 
between  him  and  Tiriiv  to  prr>tcct  htm  aeainat  that  wila  man,aAd 
skulki/ig  l^ehind  him  like  a  cirild.  with  well  acted  fuar,  to  the  tin 
small  onCortainmcDt  of  the  company;  who,  howevar,  were  BOk 
•orrv  rhnt  Uie  Dean  had  met  with  iiia  matoh." 

•  \-    iiVa  Works,  vol.  XYlIl.  p.  6. 
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lie  worship  without  ohservalion ;  and  in  Dublin, 
Delany  was  six  months  in  his  house  before  He  dia- 
cOTered  that  the  Dean  read  prayers  to  his  family 
with  punctual  regularity.  He  was  eoually  regular 
in  his  private  devotions.  The  place  which  he  occu- 
pied as  an  oratory  was  a  email  closet,  in  which, 
when  his  situation  required  to  be  in  some  degree 
watched,  he  was  daily  observed  to  pray  with  great 
devotion.  When  his  faculties,  and  particularly  Ms 
mem'ory.  began  to  fail,  he  used  often  to  inquire  anx- 
iously whether  he  had  been  in  this  apartment  in  the 
course  of  thed^y,  ftnd  if  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
seemed  to  be  delivered  from  the  apprehension  that 
he  had  neglected  the  duties  of  devotion. 

Thus  impressed  with  the  practical  belief  of  the 
truths  which  it  was  his  profession  to  teach,  he  wad 
ponctuaT  in  the  discharge  of  those  public  duties  in- 
cumbent on  his  dignified  station  iiwjLhe  church.  He 
read  the  service  in  his  cathedral  r^^ularly,  though 
with  more  force  than  grace  df  elocution,  and  ad- 
ihinistered  the  sacrament  weekly,  in  the  most  so- 
leritn  and  devout  manner,  with  his  own  hand&  He 
preached  also  in  his  turn ;  and  the  sermons  which 
mfB  been  preserved  bdie  his  own  severe  censure, 
**that  he  could  only  preach  painphlets,"  On  the 
contrary,  Swift's  discourses  contain  8tron|C.  sensi- 
ble, •  ana  precise  language,  which  distinguishes  all 
fai«  prose  writings.  They  are  not,  indeed,  without 
a  east  of  his  peculiar  humour,  but  it  is  not  driven 
beyond  the  verge  of  proi)riety.  As  he  consideren 
thepower  of  pulpit  elocution  as  of  the  last  conse- 
<inence  to  the  church,  he  used  to  attend  particularly 
to  the  discourse  of  every  young  clergyman  who 
pt«ached  in  his  cathedral,  and  never  failed  to  minuto 
down  such  words  as  seemed  too  obscure  for  the 
understandings  of  a  popular  congr^tion.  In  his 
Letter  to  a  Clergyman,  he  has  dwelt  unon  this  com- 
raon  error  of  young  preachers,  which,  with  other 
excellent  remarks  containecj  in  that  treatise,  shows 
that  Swift  not  only  valued  the  dignity  of  his  order, 
but  knew  that  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  the 
regular  discharge  of  clerical  duties  in  a  decorous 
and  practical  manner. 

But  his  leal  for  the  interests  of  his  younger  breth- 
«ren  was  not  only  shown  by  public  and  pnvate  pre- 
cepts, and  by  the  tracts  he  wrote  upon  the  Fates  of 
Olergyment  snd  the  Hatred  against  the  Clergy- 
he  endeavoured  to  serve  them  more  efiectually  by 
patronage  and  recommendation.  It  was  to  this 
purpose  chiefly  he  turned  his  intimacv  with  Carte- 
ret, and  his  long  friendship  with  Lady  Betty  Ger- 
maine,  who  resided  in  family  with  his  successor,  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  and  possessed  influence  with  him. 
The  frequency  and  urgency  of  his  applications,  as 
well  as,  generally  speaking,  the  worth  of  those  in 
whose  favour  they  were  made,  give  the  best  and 
most  solid  proof  of  his  real  interest  in  the  promo- 
tion of  dergymeh  of  virtue  and  learning. 

Within  his  own  deanery.  Swift  was  scrupulouslv 
accurate  in  maintaining  and  improving  toe  reve- 
nues of  the  living,  and  rejected  every  proposal 
which  was  made  to  raise  wealth  for  himselt;  at  the 
expense  of  the  establishment.  When  he  was  aU 
most  sunk  into  imbecility,  and  love  of  money,  a 
habit  rather  than  a  passion,  seemed  to  be  his  sole 
remaining  motive  of  action,  he  rcu'ected,  with  in- 
dignation, a  considerable  sum,  oflered  for  the  re- 
newal of  a  lease,  upon  terms  which  would  have 
been  unfavourable  for,  his  successors.  To  the  last 
moment  of  his  capacity,  he  kept  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  revenues  of  the  cathedral*  and  even  of 
the,  sums  collected  and  expended  in  charity,  of 
which  his  accounts  are  now  before  the  editor.  One 
is  dated  so  low  as  1742.* 

*  The  entries  in  those  records  someticDes  eidiAiit  the  Dean's 
peeKKar  humour,  as  fbr  example,— 

*'  Inetvased  to  Mr.  Lyon  by  tho  pernicious  vice  and  ad- 
vice  of  my  daily  spun^e  and  [a  word  illegible)  Will's 
•on,  to  12  scoundrels  at  6i  A.  per  week,  fortnight,         X.0  6  6 

I78S-40,  January  12.  A  lonff  extraordinary  cold  season, 
and  I  wns  worried  by  Mr.  Lyon  to  give  more  than  the 
nmd  will  support    However.  I  sive SZO  shill. 

Uvch  11.    To  a  blind  panon  and;  his  wife,  0  2  9k 

m 

^  The  Will's  ion  above  mentioned,  was  Pranda  Wilson,  Prebcn- 
daxy  or  Kilmactol way.livinf  then  an  inmate  m  the  Doan'a  &mt- 


Upon  the  same  primdvle,  tbe  Dewl  tpok  care,  hf 
consultuig  proper  judges,  that  the  choir  of  his  e^-- 
thcdral  should  be  well  regulated,  and  his  corrcfpond' 
encc  with  Dr.  Arbuthnot  often  tarns  upon  procuring 
proper  choristers.    His  zeal  in  this  particular  abo, 
survived  (he  decay  of  his  abilities,  for  be  drew  un  a 
singular  document,  prohibiting  the  members  of  nis 
choir  £rom  attending  ordina^  music  meetings,  ^ 
late  as  2Sth  January,  1741  .t    The  Dean  himseU  did 
not  ailect  either  to  be  a  judge  or  admirer  of  musict- 
yet  he  possessed  the  power  oi  mimicking  it  ina  won* 
derful  degree.    A  person  regretting  at  ms  taole  that 
he  bad  not  heard  Mr.  Rosingrave,  then  just  returned . 
from  Italy,  perform  upon  the  organ:  "You  shail* 
he^r  him  now,"  said.owift,  and  immediately  starta^^-" 
ofi^  info  a  burlesque  imitation, of  the  chromatics  <»' 
the  musician,  to  the  inexpressible  amueemeat  of  ll^. 
company,  excepting  one  old  gentleman,  who  v**.' 
mained  unmoved,  oeoause,  as  he  said,  "  be  llad 
heard  Mr.  Rosingrave  himself  perform  the  sanyi: 
piece  that  morning."  This  exploit  led  to  the  Dewm: 
composing  the  celebrated  cantata,  burlesquing  t^0 
doctrine  of  imitative  sounds  in  poetry  and  tniiive* , 
It  was  set  to  music  by  Dr.  John  £cclln.li 

With  a  great  zeal  for  the  rights  of  his  order,  whioilt- 
did  not,  however^  in  his  own  opinion,  transgreas  tbe . 
bounds  of  toleration^  Dean  Swift,  upon  every  ^cem/^ 
sion,  when  the  question  occurred,  obstinateljiesisled.- 
any  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  disseotenk : 
So  early  as  170S.  he  bad  published  his  *' Letter  :oa- 
the  Sacramental  Test,"ft  and,  about  twenty  yei^r»  • 
after,  his  **  Narrative  of  the  Attempts  of  the  Difr-* 
senters,  for  the  Eqpeal  of  the  Test  Ae^   appeared  an  - 
the  Correspondent,  a  periodical  psper  of  that  daF» 
This,  in  1731,ir  he  reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  tbai: 
"  Presbyterians'  Plea  of  Merit,'^  a  tteatise  which 
gave  the  dissenters  great  ofienoe,  as  it  ooatradictad, 
and  even  ridiculed  their  pretensions  to  pecnUar  zeal 
for  the  reformed  religion  and  the  Protestant  suec 
sion.**    The  clamour  which  this  pamphlet  ezcil 


did  not  prevent  Swift  from  following  it  up,  in  ma 
next  year,  by  an  ironies!  staterorat,  eadtled,  ^'^ia 
Advantages  Proposed  by  Repealing  the  Saeramenfai . 
Test."     In  the  same  year  he  published  "<%ucna» 
relating  to  the  Sacramental  Test;"  and  ia  L78a«  . 
**  Reasons  for  Repealing  the  Test  sn  favoiir  of  Aua 


Roman  Catholics ;"  in  ali  which  tfeaUaes,  the 
of  tho  dissenters  was  treated  with  very  great 
rity,  and  it  was  more  than  insinuated,  that  relax»> 
xion  ou^ht  to  be  made  rather  in  favour  even  of  taa 
Cathohcs,  than  of  the  Protestant  dissenters.  Tlift  , 
former  he  compared  to  a  lion,  but  chained  and  oea»  .> 
poiled  of  his  fangs  and. claws;  the  latter  to  a  wwUk . 
cat  loose,  in  full  x)os8ession  of  teeth  and  talons,  and  . 
ready  to  fix  them  into  the  church  of  England. ,  fh%... 
the  same  subject  tbe  Dean  wrote  several  fii^lt^ 
pieces  of  poetry,  and  probably  more  occaswwl  . 
tracts  than  have  yet  been  recovered.tt 

, While  Swift  was  with. one  hand  combatinf(  tka^ ' 
dissenters,  he  maintained  with  thp  other  a  conttta^^ 
versy  against  the  majority  of  the  bishops  of  his  owa. 
church.   After  the  accession  of  the  Rouse  of  HaHo-  - 

ly,  but  expelled  fifm  it  hi  174S,  fbr  udxm  persooal  tUawa  W 
Swift.    SeeBwtft'sWorks,  ToLXIX.  p.9Be,  aadnole. 

t  See  his  Works.  toL  XIX.  p.  264. 

t  See  bis  verses  to  himsdi^  m  hit  Woffcs,  yoL  XIV.  p.  SSy.  hm^  , 
finniBf, 

"  Grave  Dean  of  8L  Patrick's,  how  cones  It  to  i 
Thai  roo,  who  know  music  no  mom  than  an  aa 

B  See  8wifl*s  Works,  wl.  XIX.  p.  mLpaio. 
(See  p.  16,  and  Swift's  Woiks,  vol.  VUL  p.  861. 

f  Swift's  worits.  vol.  vm.  p.  mi.  •*  nwL  p. 

.  tt  The  ftUowinff  tracts  on  tbe  lamaaiibjeot have beent 
by  Dr.  Barrett  :— 
The  Teat  Aet  examined  by  the  Teat  of  Reason. 

"  Laudator  ah  Us,  culpatur  ab  ilUs."— Bi»ra(. 

Dublin,  printed  In  the  year  1TS3. 

History  of  the  Test  Act*,  jn  which  the  mistakea  in  bom  IMI^ 
wrilines  against  it  are  rectified,  and  tbe  importance  of  it  to  l^k 
ehoren  explained  Printed  at  txndon.  uubUn,  pelrinted  'Bar 
Georse  Faulkner,  in  Essex  Street,  opposite  to  the  Bi»ce.  ITAl 

The  case  of  the  Test  cooaidexed,  with  respect  to  Irekod.    TYiih 
lin.  Fanlkncr,  1733. 

The  natural  impossibilities  of  better  uniting  Proteatantt*  4toQ^ 
by  repealinir  the  Test.    Dubhn,  printed  by  Faulkner.  1733. 

Several  of  his  poetical  meas  are  levelled  afainst  the  claims  «C 
the  dissonten ;  as  tlie  Fablo  of  the  Bitefaca.  and  the  Tale  «iC  a/ 
Nettle.  Ac. 
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rer,  divines  of  low-chuich  principles  were  of  course 
■elected  to  fill  rscffnt  sees,  besides. which,  in  cs^s 
where  the  minister  found  himaelf  obliged  to  con  ft  r 
preferment,  without  a  strict  regard  to  character,  he 
Mtorsny  inclined  to  make  the  party  an  Irish  rather 
than  an  English  prelate.    When  some  instances 


rested  with  the  court  for  these  appointments. 
Bzcellent  and  moral  men  had  been  selected  upon 
evtty  occasion^of  vacancy.  But  it  unfortunately 
has  uniformlv  happened,  that  as  these  worthy  di- 
ripes  crossed  tHoanslow  Heath,  on  their  road  to 
Iieland,  to  take  possession  of  their  bishoptics,  they 
h^ye  been  regularly  robbed  and  murdered  by  the 
Inghwa/men  frequenting  that  common,  who  seize 
upon  their  robes  and  ];>atents^  come  over  to  Ireland, 
aiid  are  consecrated  bishops  m  their  stead." 
,  With  such  an  idea  of  the  Irish  prelacy,  joined  to 
its  natfre  npait  of  independence,  Swifl  was  induced 
to  rmid  with  a  very  jealous  e^e  any  innovations 
which  they  might  propose,  affecting  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy.  Under  this  impression,  he  wrote,  in 
1723,  "  Aliments  against  enlarging  the  Power  of 
Bishops  m  letting  Leasesi"  a  latitude  which,  he 
foreboded,  might  lead  ultimately  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  church.  In  the  same  tract  he  combats 
some  of  Lord  Molesworth's  arguments  against  the 
mode  of  eollecting  tithes.  In  1731,  the  bishops  of 
Ireland,  or  a  mijority  of  them,  brought  two  bills 
into  Parliament,  one  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
clerical  residence  and,  with  that  view,  for  compcl- 
ling  the  clerg?  to  build  nouses  upon  their  glebes :  the 
ether  for  suomviding  large  livings  into  as  many  por- 
tions as  the  bishops  should  think  fit,  reserving  to 
the  orig^al  church  only  300/.  per  annum.  In  these 
bills,  which  were  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
9wih  thought  he  discovered  a  scheme  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  prelates  to  impoverish  and  degrade  the 
body  of  the  clergy,  besides  subjecting  them  to  the 
absolute  dominioB.  of  their  spiritual  superiors.  He 
signed  against  the  measures  with  great  acrimony, 
in  two  Incts,  entitled  "On  the  Bill  for  the  Clergy 
residing  upon  their  Livings,"  and  **  Considerations 
upon  two  hills  sent  down  from  the  House  of  Lords 
to  the  Hooseof  Commons,  relatingto  the  Clergy." 
Both  bills  were  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Com- 
Bons;  npon  which  occasion  Swifl  indulged  him- 
self at  some  bitter  poetical  satires  against  the  die- 
fiDSiftted  bLahopa.*  The  violence  oi  his  dislike  to 
these  proceedings  breaks  out  in  a  private  letter  to 
his  former  friend.  Dr.  Sterne,  Biahop  of  Clogher^  in 
vhidi  he  entitles  them  "  those  two  abominable  bills 
ficirenslavinijp  and  beggaring  the  clergy ;"  rejoices  that 
be  was  not  in  intimate  habits  with  the  bishop  when 
be  voted  for  them,  lest  he  should  have  discovered 
"■mks  of  indignation,  horror,  and  despair,  both  in 
iravds  and  deportment ;"  and  concludes  with  call- 
ing Qod  to  witness,  '*tnat  1  did  then,  and  do  now, 
and  shall  for  ever,  firmly  believe,  that  every  bishop 
who  ga«s  his  vote  for  either  of  these  bills,  did  it  with 
ao  ouer  view  (bating  forther  {promotion)  than  a 
mneditated  design,  nrom  the  spirit  of  ambition  and 
Ws  of  aibitrary  power,  to  make  the  whole  body  of 

:  jbe  clergy  their  slaves  and  vassals  until  the  day  of 
Wgmeni,  under  the  load  of  poverty  and  contempt. 

:  I  have  no  room  for  mora  charitable  thoughts,  ex* 
eept  for  those  who  will  answer  now,  as  they  must 
ttthat  dreadful  d<y,  that  what  they  did  was  out  of 
{ofect  ignorance,  want  of  consideration*  hope  of 
Mie  promotion,  (an  argument  not  to  be  conquered,) 
«the  persuasiDn  of  cnnninger  brethren  than  them- 
'fcs ;  when  I  saw  a  bishop,  whom  I  had  known 
-.  many  yeanu  foil  into  the  same  anart,  which  word 
lase  in  partiality  to  your  lordship.  Upon  this  open 
*  attempt,  in  almost  the  whole  bench,  to 
the  church,  I  resolved  to  have  no  more 
erce  with  persons  of  such  prodigious  gran- 
who,  I  feared,  in  a  little  time,  would  expect 
io  kias  their  slipper.    It  is  hsppy  for  me  that  I 


'  On  the  Friih  Bbhops,  1781,"  Swift**  Worla,  vol. 

p.  «si, « jd  *'  JodM/*  vol.  XIV.  p.  SB2 ;  alto  a  letter  to  She- 
tsih  Septcnfaa  ITS.   VoL  XVUI.  p.  S70. 


know  the  persons  of  very  few  bishops ;  and  it  is  m 
constant  rule  never  to  look  into  a  coach,  by  which 
I  avoid  tho  terror  that  such  a  si^ht  would  strike  me 
with."  To  tills  violent  philippic  Bishop  Sterne  re- 
turned a  very  civil  and  temperate  rnply.t 

About  this  period,  that  is,  between  1730  and  1736, 
the  Dean  produced  some  of  his  best  pieces  of  poetry. 
The  Rhapsody  on  Poetr>'j  which  contains,  perhaps, 
a  more  sustained  flight  ol  poetical  expression  than 
any  of  his  otiier  compositions,  is  dated  in  1733.  Dr. 
King  gives  us  the  curious  information,  that  he  was 
assured  by  Swift  that  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
roval  iJamily,  who  had  interpreted  literally  the  irom- 
cal  passages  of  praise  addressed  to  them  in  the  po 
em,— a  singular  mstancc  of  obtuseneas  of  intellect  I 

The  celebrated  Verses  on  Swift's  own  death  weso 

f probably  written  about  1730  or  1731.  This  singu- 
ar  compound  of  knowledge  of  mankind,  satirsi 
and  misanthropy,  is  founded  upon  the  well-known 
maxim  of  Rochcfoucault,  "That  we  find  something 
not  unpleasing  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  best 
friends.  A  spurious  copy,  containing  only  about 
two  hundred  Imes,  was  published  in  London,  under 
the  title  of  the  "Life  and  character  of  Dr.  Swin, 
written  by  himself,"  with  a  dedication  to  Pope. 
This  the  Dean,  in  a  letter  to  his  illustrious  friend, 
imputes  to  his  having  shown  the  real  poem  to  hhi 
acquaintance,  some  of  whom  had  retained  paasages 
by  heart.  But  he  ra)robates  the  spurious  piece,  as 
full  of  the  cant  which  he  most  despised.  I  would 
sink,"  he  says,  "  to  be  a  vicar  in  Norfolk,  rather 
than  be  charged  with  such  a,  performance."!  la 
the  same  letter  he  expresses  his  determination  not 
to  print  the  true  copy,  as  being  improper  to  be  seen 
until  the  author  should  be  no  more.  On  this  point 
he  afterwards  altered  his  opinion;  and  so  late  as 
January,  1738-9,  intrusted  Dr.  William  King  of  Ox- 
fordll  with  a  copy  to  be  published,  in  London.  But 
as  the  characters  of  the  prime-minister  and  Queen 
(Caroline  were  touched  with  no  gentle  band.  Dr. 
King's  courage  failed  him,  and  the  poem  was  pub- 
lished in  a  mutilated  condition,  omitting  all  soch 
sarcasms  as  might  be  construed  into  a  ubel.  The 
Dean,  in  whose  estimation  these  passsges  were  pro- 
bably the  most  valuable  part  of  the  poem,  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  caution  of  his  editor;  and  Faulkner* 
the  Dublin  bookseller,  published,  by  his  direction^  a 
fiill  and  genuine  copy  of  these  celebrated  verses,  with 
notes  at  length  upon  the  political  allusions,  in  which 
the  story  or  the  promised  medals  was  not  omitted. 

To  return  to  the  year  1732.— It  appears  that,  about 
this  time,  the  piracy  of  the  booksellers  upon  the 
Dean*s  literary  property  had  alarmed  his  friend 
Pojpe,  who  put  Swift  upon  his  guard  against  the  so- 
licitations of  the  London  trade,  the  rather  as  he  him- 
self designed  a  fourth  volume  of  the  Miseellanietf, 
which  hepublished  in  the  month  of  February,  1732-3. 
His  object  he  states  to  have  been,  to  secure  a  genu- 
ine edition  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Dean's  fugi- 
tive pieces,  and  to  anticipate  the  schemes  of  the 
booksellers,  who  were  publishfng  what  they  could 
collect,  without  discrimination,  inserting  some  of  his 
own  fugitive  pieces,  in  hopes,  as  he  modestly  ejp* 
presses  himself,  "his  weeds  might  pass  for  a  sort 
of  wild  flowers"  when  mingled  with  hJs  Inend's 
garland.l 

But  Faulkner,  who  was  now  rising  into  eminence 
as  a  Dublin  bookseller,  chiefly  under  the  counte- 
nance and  patronage  of  Dean  Swift, IT  was  the  first 

t  ewift't  Worki,  vol.  XVni.  p.  145,  SIS. 
t  Letter  to  Pope,  lit  May.  ITSa  Vorkt,  vol.  XTIII.  p.  1  IS.  ^ 
i  Dr.  William  King,  ion  of  the  Rev.  Peregrine  Kinf.  bom  m 
ins,  became  Prfnefpel  of  StMary't  Hall  iniriS.  Heatoodean- 
didate  for  the  UniveraitT,  and  beior  uiMueceatAtl.  went  over  ta 
Irehmd  in  1787,  where  lie  became  tveli  known  to  Swift.  HJs 
leamiof ,  laa  turn  for  aatiro,  and  a  detetmined  apint  of  hatred  to 
the  ezistjnr  fovemroent,  recommended  him  to  Swift,  whoae  < 


fidence  he  enjoyed.  He  wai  hmg  at  the  head  c^  the  Noo^rioff 
or  Jaoobito  int«re«t  at  Oxford,  but  finally  dMertod  ;t  Dr.  Kingi 
Anecdote*  of  fan  Own  Timea  have  been  lately  pubiiahed,  and 


tain  aome  interesting  partioulari. 

«  See  Swifl'B  Works,  vol  XVOL  p.  48.  SS. 

Tf  Jamea  Hocy,  who  waa  at  one  time  a  partner  of  Faulkner, 
pttbltsfand  [without  date]  a  collection  of  Swift'a  piccoa,  in  praas 
and  verw,  entitled  "  The  Drapier's  MisecUany."  If  oontaias  Um 
fbllowinf  pieces :—  ^  ^  .    ^ 

t.  Tlie  '^Modest  Proposal"  for  eatinr  the  Chfldrea  of  the  PMr. 
,  s.  The  Jonoial  of  a  Dublin  Lady. 


MISCftLLANEOTS  rttO^  #OkfeS. 


TO 

tHio  had  ^e  hbnoiiT  of  givhK  to  t!ie  wortid  a  (Col- 
lected and  imifbnn  edition  of  the  works  of  this  dis- 
tingiiished  English  classic.  The  original  edition 
consisted  of  four  volumes^lincrcased  after  the  Dean's 
death  by  repeated  supplements.)  The  arrangement 
is  uncommonly  coniased  and  incoherent;  nor  is 
there  the  least  reason  for  supposing,  as  seems  to  be 
intimated  by  Lord  Orrery,  and  is  positively  averred 
by  Wilson  m  the  Swiftiana,*  that  the  Dean  himself 
revised,  or  even  authorized,  the  nublica tion .  Paolk- 
neit  after  the  decay  of  the  Dean  s  faculties,  no  doubt 
Ibimd  his  interest  in  propagating  e^uch  a  report. 
But  Swift's  letters  have  since  shown  that  he  was 
barely  passive  upon  the  occanon.  Indeed,  far  from 
^ving  Faulkner  authority  for  ihe  pubiication,  the 
Dean  avers  that  he  expressly  told  hmi,  he  waa  de- 
fliroiis  his  works  should  not  be  printed  in  Dublin, 
btit  hi  London.  Panlkner  replied,  that  as  the 
pieces  were  the  pronertv  of  vaiious  booksellers, 
they  could  not  be  puhlisned  in  a  collected  state  in 
iBngland ;  that  he  wirs  assured  of  a  numerous  list 
of  subncribera:  and,  hopih^  the  Dean  would  not 
be  Bn«ry  at  his  pursuing  his  own  interest,  he  inti- 
■tnatea  anMntention  to  proceed  in  his  purpose,  even 
without  permission  of  the  author.  Tms  is  the 
-Itiore  to  be  regretted,  as  Charles  Ford,  whom  the 
Dban  had  intrusted  so  often  in  conveying  his  pnbli- 
cfttbns  to  the  press,  had  qfTered  the  use  of  his  C9r- 
ncted  copy  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  other  fticilities 
for  improving  a  genuine  edition.t  Swift,  as  the 
I«W8  or  Iretatid  anbrded  no  remedy,  had  no  altu-- 
native  btit  remaimos  quiescent :  and  he  repeatedly 
expresses  his  regret  that  the  collection  had  not  been 
jpuolished  in  London,  by  an  af(recmcnt  among  the 
KApflish  booksellers  who  held,  his  copy-riglifs,  rather 
lliatt  in  Doblm.  There  is,  therefore,  no  room  for 
tf^pposing  that  tlii^  Dublin  edition  underwent  the 
eorreofion  of  the  Dean  ;  and,  indeed,  so  great  was 
htt  ibdifference  to  literary  retmtaiion,  that  it  is  pos- 
ijBle  he  would  have  given  himself  little  trouble  up- 

?ti  the  matter,  even  had  the  hook  been  published  m 
iOndon,  as  he  himself  desired.t 

S.  row  li»  Kins  GiBBtte.  in  LiHipatiin  Vtno,  bagtndig  "  Sliiii. 
mule.  MwLiilflA  tSpwioMB.) 

4.  vS&iminrtttUuf  df the  Hbuwhold Qoods  tif  D^ata Swtft  t$y 

fitorfdan.] 
4;  lUecr  on  ili«  dtiiUi  of  I>ciiMur. 

T.  i«ftQr  in  haluiif  or  tns  tMommuun  to  a  Miniater  ^ho  imd  w- 
v«ral  faKraVordi  in  ml  Bemtm.   See  Byrift'g  i^orJu,  v^ 
IXi  p.  Wt. 
•  8ee  0wift«i  W«kt,  troi.  IL  p.  ftn. 
t  Swia'f  Wwto,  mL  xyilL  p.  ll^.   There  k  ntueioed  to  tbe 
JMter  Jn  fte  onginftl  B$9.  the  following  poitaGiipt : 

A  Catekfue  of  Famphkti  and  iPapen,  w)iioh  I  have  bound,  and 
thgee  mnrfced^  ifng  le.  I  beliere  I  caki  ha«c  ahy  of  the  othen 
Abm  Aid.  B.  rAldennat)  Bailwr.] 

•Oood&it^rtfceAlliMi 

*  Rcmariu  on  the  Vanief  TVeaftr. 

*  AaHob  to  the  October  Clek 
A  Mew  Jouzner  to  |>titlf. 

Baaarki  on  ne  Letter  to  tfae  Stov«A  LeMi  apptbmA  to^ 

*  fioiM  ReaMUM  to  provo  that  m  Vbif  ie  oblifed  to  oppoie  her 

iMMNfiaaee  mT  the  .QMhUan. 
*'  WnoBt  to  the  Biihop  of  evanf  ■  iDtiadoellan. 
Mr.  Coljui'a  DiscoiAae  of  Ftoe-thintiBt  ab»lnc«d  for  the  Uee 

qftlte^Poor 
VViUK&  Sjptrit  Or  thb  wWge." 

*  Horace,  Strenuus  et  FortUt. 

*  Banmnera*  Aom  Nombor  IS  co  Nnmber «. 

*  ToUnd^i  Invitation  to  DiMital. 

*  Bafud  u^rt  Note  \h  Gjtme. 
*"Peaeft  and  Dunkirk,  a  eodf . 

*  Windsor  Prophecy. 

*  Hgib  «.  d  flue)  and  Crjr  atlor  DvmaL 
•PfotemfcfeljettertoaWhwUiFd 

Some  Fiea  Tboochto  on  the  praeant  Slate  of  AiTaim,  new 
printed. 

t  Sae  the  Deen'i  eentiineiita  eonei*minf  PaulkneHa  undertake 
iair,  in  hit  Works,  vol.  XVlll.  p.  88. 800, 9U.  but  partieularlr  a 
letter  tn  ifape,  p.  lie,  wherein  he  etaipe  Ms  eonvenatjon  with 
Fanlkmsr  on  tiie  anhiect.  The  late  Mr.  Deano  Swift  used  to  ex* 
pfNi  «T«Nit  dBpieamirp  at  Lord  Orferv's  havinir  insinuated  that  bis 
iJatjAfuiKhed  relative  had  eonected  the  Dublin  edjti<l>n.  The  D<«&n 
had  a  resard  for  Ftnilknor  as  an  industrionB  jrounff  men,  but  he 
was  mucD  too  frivoloos  a  character  to  be  admitted  to  his  oonii- 
demw^  There  is  a  woll-known  aaoatote,  that  F^iutkner  cmce 
aaUnd  on  the  Dt^an.  full  dressed  qs  a  fasliionablo  bean  of  the  day. 
(Mrift  reneivod  him  aa  a  stranger,  with  much  aflbotcd  roapeet,  bat 
reftiaed  to  believe  he  was  George  Fnulkncr.  The  bookKener  was 
nhliped  loietirev  and  reappear  in  a  dreMg  more  saltetl  to  his  statkm. 
"Ah,  my  good  ftiend  GeorBe."  said  tiss  Dcnnt  "lam  happy  to 


r^BCT.  Vll. 


f  ho  principal  interest  whicli  li'jui&ner  oou]<l  •eltua 
in  the  Dean  was  bis  haviag  sunejW  from  BoUtHiiii 
prosecution,  a  fate  which,  sooner  or  later,  hefeW  moat 
of  Swift's  publishers.  The  circumstance  arose  out 
of  a  remarkable  incident  of  the  Dean's  life,  which  is 
now  to  be  narrated. 

In  a  satire  printed  in  1733,  rioieuling  the  dissenuia 
for  nretenditfi  to  the  title  of  "  Brother  I^rotestaatim 
ana  Follow  Cnristiana,''  the  Dean,  amonn  oiho-  W 
dicroufi  illustrations  of  their  preaumptioi),  mtroduo^ 
this  simile :  f 


"  Thna  at  t%  bar  the  beoUy  B 


/.wBB  w  ine  oar  laa  ooooy  j ■  ■■   v 

Tbouch  nalfa  crown  qf'eip^ya  h<a  avef  t'a  wniti^ 
Who  InioWfe  in  law,  rior  text,  nor  manniit, 
Galit  SingietoB  his  MoflMr  Befgeanc.'^ 

The  blatik  in  the  termination  of.  the jSrat  couplet 
indicated  Mr.  Bet Ui^ worth,  a  memDe'r  oiParliaroaiti 
and  sergeant  at  lawrll  remaHtablo  for  DJa'floii^  e)b- 
cution  in  the  House,  apd  at  the  bar,  who  iiad  men 
very  active  in  promoting  those  prpceeoinflps  which 
Swift  regarded  as  prgudicial  to  inetHiam^    t^>W 
reading  (nc  lilies,  he  was  wrou{(ht up  to  suoo:  a  hetgli^ 
of  indignation,  that,  drawing  out  tt  knife,  ne  swon 
he  woUJd.  witn  that  very  insirument,  cut  out  ikf 
De&n's  ear&    After  (nis  denundatioh.  jie  w^e'     * 
the  height  of  his  fury  to  the  deaneiy,  antlir<^in  t] 
to  Mr.  Worralra,  where  Swift  wa«  onavifiit. 
family  were  at  dinner,  and  the  straj^r  Dc|ns  ahowp 
irito  'another  apartment,  the  Dean  was  caued  < 
him.     The.  sergeant  aavwiced  fo  him  witti 
haughtiness,  and  daid,  "Doctor  Jonathan  1    ._„, 
Dean  of  Bt.  I^atrick's,  X  am  Sergeant  Bet^Lea^ 
worth :"  this  being  his  aftected  Inode  of  pronouat 
cin^  his  name.      Of  what  regiment  7".  an  a  \vci^ 
SvnfX.    After  a  very  an^ry.  parley,  Beiteswortli  1^ 
gan  to  raise  his  voice,  anq  gave  such  indicaliooa  al 
violence,  thai  Mr.  Wortall  atld'the  servanta  rusbing 
\n,  compelled  him  to  withdraw.    The  traditio|i  k 
the  Dean's  family  bear^  that  Betteswoirth  ai^tii<; 
ally  drew  bis  Hnifcj  btfl  the  Dean^s  own  liettTati:^ 
transmitted  to  the  lord -lieutenant,  docs  not 
nance  that  last  excess,  only  affirming  thai 

tesworth*8  own  report,  he  had  a  abarpit<li^_ ^_ 

pocket,  and  a  foothiun  a'ttcndiog  in  thehaf  .to  opek 
the  dpor  to  oneor  two  ruflPians  who  waited  l^is  akiiOn 
mens  in  the  stteet.S    Th^  )t>ean  reimained  conp^wM 


see  yaa  1  Here  wM  a  ooaebmh  an  hfsv  acg*  vba  9it^ 
pass  for  you,  but  I  acfit.hiin  packioff."  The  Dean'a  aoguicpoeiMr 
In  Fatilknefs  edition,  thonafrhf  hiad  noideatis  tb  preiAeilt  ft,ri|w| 
the  jealouSr  of  Motie,  and  oriMir  LMdon  imokaeUemi  ^««a  iW 
bis  oopy-rifhia.  Tke  fbriMr  filed  a  bOfin  ObMoay  afantlTwMlt 
ner,  to  nereal  the  sale  of  the  DuhMn  editjonor  9wift'»1l 
phclaM.  Swift  intefppaed  on  thiA  occasion  as  iM^Ratge,' 
letter  to  Motto,  ssth  May,  1791,  Hi  his  works,  vd.  vyw. 


MM  it  ^tpottld  appear  his  mediatibii  vuea  eiceeseM.  froip  tti 


stance,    a  porter  DRiu^t  a  nuraen  to  xm  veasi'a 
%vas  busf  viith  the  poem,  and  lab^Hfir  to  flnq  'a 
naaee,  the  niDie  ■radeushr,  that  Bottle 
of  its  beiojs  imypeuble.   The  fellow'k 


iTbit9nt,,he  MjImdlttB  n>tehead,  tari 
r  Irishman.^ "  On}  yoiif  leverenut. 


cbnsfd^teu  as  exoi 
humour  of  a  hvw 
«w>nh  half «  en^ira. 


The 


"Oh I  yoijf , rev«fe*b#j  m  a 
I)eaaMaiiAl#e«(qfitat  dia- 
.  .  If  ajgw%m|br  Fa«/1  TUvmi 

is  KiveD  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  TheopfailnB  8wtfL  .  ^ 

J  Variods  aeniuAtk  oT  this  tattrrviGW  Mve  been  rivefe.  Ikil'tai 
oTdie  Deaa^  the  BMle  ef  D*rsct,  w^ttba  MilieMe&ramttl 
took  phwh  tmdbl  to  te  jPtlefeiTed.  9wift'a  WMdi.  «ot  X  ViHr« 
ua.  The  AllQmiifl  additioQiH  cimumalaBees  an  meatim 
Sherid^.  *'0}Tr.  Dpai)^"  sidd  B^ttei>wdrth.  to  anawsr 
retort  meiftkined  Iti  the  text,  '*we  * 


'weltndwyou^ 
yon  know  weH  etioafh  that  I  am  one  orhiB  i 
at  law.';—"  What  tiien<  sir  J"—"  Why  tiea,  air.  1  ^ 
mond  of  you,  whether  you  aie  the  atithoMr  liiis  pool 
dnt  it)  and  thtse  TfRainous  lines  on  tae**'— at  rtut  i 
T«adio|r  them  Moud -with  ffreait  veli<mienoh  of  ein|)iiasia,«,isdi 

geaticidatiaa,—"  Sir,"  eaid  Swift,  "il  vss*  a  .: T  ^_ 

eiveo  me  in  my  early  days,  bv  Lord  3omecs,  oevw  to  own.  u^\ 
own  any  writing  Jala  to  my  cnar^ ;  because  ifl  did  tliis  Ukjm 
easrs.  whatever  I' dfd  net  disown  af^ennatd,  wodla  in. 
be  imputed  to  me  as  mine.  Now  sh^  I  lake  thk  to  have  be>«%t  _ 
wise  mexim.and  iib  such  lun'o  fbikrjved.  it  ever  ainaat  «um)«^ 
Iievf>  It  will  ImrdTy  dq  in  tbo  powrc  of  all  your  rhetoric,  m  ^ 
mastier  as  you  are  of  it,  to  make  rfte  sviervo  from  UilLt 
Many  other  thipgs  passed,  as  related  fn  the  above^nerttl 
letter.    But  when  Bef  tosworth  -was  tmn^  away,  be  said.  ^ 
since  yim  will  pvn  ire  no  settsfaction  m  Uiis  aflkir,  fet.  nic. 
you,  yourepwn  u  your jMotecUon  :  under  the  sanction  af  x^L 
like  one  of  your  own  ralioos,  who  had  clinmed  up  tft  tls^y 
of  a  high  tree,  you  sit  secure,  and  squirt  your  Ullh  round 
mankind."    Swift  had  candnur  enough,  not  to  conceal 
ciinimstance.  at  the  same  time  sAjrinr,  "  that  the  I^Quiv 
more  wit  in  this  than  he  thooght  fami  poeseesed  o£** 


M^ 


ud  qnmovcd  during  this  < 
miiftTlBnaieliir  [he  tetgei 
in  diaraclcr,  thai  he  did  r 
uied  vfnfieanre  on  The  pere 
ditayiiiaB,  lincc  Ihc  siicmr 
11  [be  hik  or  his  life. 


LIFE  OF  JONATBAM  STOPT. 


lUaprdiniry  icene.    It 


i«  Ihe  . 


tn  made 


»f  Meat  ft' a  Libert  jr,  nsaembled,  and 
pouiion  10  Swifi,  requcslins  hia  permilnioii  lo  lake 
miEtaiice  on  Bettc<warih,  lor  his  inlrndcd  violence 
W  ihc  Patriot  of  Ireland.  Swift  n-lurncd  ihcm 
iWaka  Tor  their  zi^sl,  but  enjoinctl  them  to  disperso 
puceaWy,  and,  atldine  a  donation  of  two  or  lUree 

^^■8,  prohd>iied  [hfm  from  K'l'ixR  drunk  with 
nioncy,^  adding  "  Ton  are  rny  Bubjccit,  and  I  cx- 
aoD  wi!i  obey  me."  It  i»  no  slignt  proof  of  the 
tisDi  of  his  aHlhorily,  founded  aa  il  waa  aolily 
«on  rnpecl  and  gratitude,  that  hi*  dcfenderH  eom- 
pliad  with  hia  recommend  a  lion  in  both  piniculara, 

■        'cirdwell- 

dn  Kuord 


jaavea 


fierwardi 


lo  b«  die  prcfale'a  agent,  in  cor- 

Itina  lo  Paulkncr,  a  aaure  com- 

Jliy  ^ort^  UpOD  tlM  geiwtil  taale  lor  Qaad- 
it  or,  IB  the  quaint  word*  of  the  biahop'e  re- 
S  "be  pivned  ibe  Ifoae  feotbera,  scat  iSe  kite 
■r,hdcoiier,aiii]aetilaayioK."  Tbeuitirowu 
— f  geaenl  aod  common 'plane  kind,  but  an- 
-]f  pmpowid,  BnHmg  olher  n^latioca,  that 
M  and  aliercatiaDaaiplay  afaould  belaid 

"  raaotraed  SalKBant  B r— ."  "ilh  a 

~  'k,  wf  raJorwn,  and  a  rifiht  of  sapeal  lo 
reiiiEasei-street,  known  by  the  name 
I  Man,  in  case  the  scrRCPat's  de- 
■-•■- Thia  ■-"-—■- 


Mneni  ediUoABof  the  BBtire,  ihoushi 

„ _rb>le  to  complain  lo  (be  Honie  of  Cot 

Uti.hnmdb  of  privileice.,  Faulkner  the  prim 
"  '    '  1    to  conaideloble    eipease,   ai 

g  ordinary  falons,  ihoutih 
—  "--".    The  Dean,  whi 


neC,  pot    to  coowde 

lo  jafl  among  ordjna 

baadmiUad  to  bail.    The  Dean,  whaae 

~  tbew  tn*juucilj>roceedings,  avenged 

Hartley  HutcbiluDii,))  iLe  iualice  of 


_>  wbo  aicaed  the  commiual,  by  ii 
Rb  lamtoona.  and  wrote,  upon  the 
|||4ie  ndiXDsitt  Boca  cc 


}n  (he  AirHiiluii  of  Caibtl 

— _     .-, i'*F*IMiiii.'>9win-i'WDihi.  <nL 

EM*,BawbcfaBiriiopB(rM*r'iBinl>UDiioniiilJBieiiu< 
Emibs  (T^H  afb  bnlW  vt^h!.  HdtU  !■  tbsn 
"TUn»  JaJ^riiititHyayiiyaiUJmbahwhatolliB 

\  fwr  .pgt"ai)  tf  Hf  biBw  R((iiluion  •»]  Inqwn- 
■KfSSiofftia  on^Iibcl,  Swtfea  Work,  Tsl.  xn  p.  (Ml 

»«d  in  tUi  nviN  aHna  u  Mn  oeca- 


Fadkner  naturally  looked  to  Hoitefbr  aomam- 
imnincation ;  but  ihn  biahop  niimaied  Id  hua, 
that  in  auch  dcolinga  the  bookseller  ii  (he  adtes- 
irer.  and  mual  run  the  hazard  of  gain  01  loaa." 
ihandwme  evasion  accanallail 
lellar. 


In  tn?,  the  Dean's  Rl ten tien 
proeeedinKa  in  the  Irish  patii 


I  at  traded  to  aama 


.  .  .ofiherighlsuf  ibeelersy.  AUll 
en  broushl  inlo  the  House  of  Commons  for 
ifting  Inc   lincu  manufaelory,  < 

-,J)°aW , .„ 

Dean,  ailh  Gratlan,  Jackson,  and  other  clergymep, 
on  behalf  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  presenled  a  peli- 


>f  (hia  opposil 


The  bill  appeaiB,  ii 

□,  (o  have  been  di(4i( ;  bnt 
>se  to  the  clergy  from  tha 


aubsequent 
same  quarter. 

In  ITM,  an  alnwai  general 

againal  llie  lithe  of  pasturage,  or  tithe  of  agiatmrnt, 
aa  it  ia  technically  called,  Tbe  Houaeof  (^ouiBOoa 
interfered  ar"'""  ■'■■"  "'" 


dated  from  making,  and  caurti  o£  law  deleired  Inm 
receiving,  auils  upon  that  ground.  The  Deaa  ua 
many  of  hie  bretbren  viewed  the  conduct  of  tba 
Common*  on  this  occasion  aa  partial  and  opwea- 
sive,— partiaL  because  so  many  of  the  meroWp 
wpre  anecled  by  (bat  claiDi,  that  they  mi^tlu  iui 

considered  as  jud»n^(  in  then-  own  cauee,  aud  00- 

larly  been  ■pressive^  because  sw:[i  conceived  thai  tha  liiba  fiv 

'      agislmeni  was  aa  plainly  confliriaed  in  ihs  ac<  of 

Henry  VIIL  aa  that  of  com  and  hav.  Olher  cau« 
occurred  about  the  same  time,  which  seemed  toi«- 
dicDle  a  general  diajMsitioa  qa  ihe  part  of  the  meat 
land  propHelora  lo  innovale  upon.lha  rigbts  01  th* 
church.  A  eruel  and  ciagHeraled  inatauce  wa*  laa 
case  of  the  Reverend  Roger  Throp,  who,  refuaiiui  to 
surrender  to  the  patron  of  bis  living,  Coloiu]  WaHw, 
Bomcof  ila  moat  impartanl  rights,  IS  alleged  taluM 
been  harassed  by  so  many  law-suits,  asBaJiUs,  and 
arresiB,  thai  bis  courage  and  health  gave  war  unoV 
them,  and  he  actually  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Ro- 
bert Throp,  brother  of  tbe  deceased,  ptaBeBted  to 
Parliament  a  petition,  BUUng  tbe  manifold  grisvan:- 
ces  which  liis  deeeaaed  relation  had  eualained  fto^ 
Colonel  Waller,  and  pra>ina  the  House  lo  pannlt 
the  course  of  taw  to  proceed  againal  bin  by  sirsK 
□olwiibalanding  hia  being  a  member  of  Farliamon^ 
About  Tlov ember,  n3li,  while  ibis  petition  waaindtH 
pendenee,  the  Dean  appears  to  have  written  for  |0fl 
newspapers  a  stalemontof  Mt.  Throp'a  case,  whick 
producM  on  the  colonel's  nail  an  adverliaenent, 
_fl-_^__  .   J  ^__  ,, .,. ..__^ 


a  reward  for  discovery  of  the  author.it 


1  Swilfi  WarU,«>r  XVlil.  D  171.    In  n'niinaiini  IbUh  M 
SIvridHJi.Uid  DujiHfi.  "t  dldwiiighiiQ.JBiihopf^jtgjjmelfj 

1i^icbIteTi«*^^^l!!^lllgv^■.''    utratXIlL^ 
•■  "Sana  naan  injut  Ub  Ull  fiit  unHnclba  t 

Dub™  Mr.  Willn  bu  inolfd  an  1 


xsxi, 


ga&t*w«(E 


M  Bib*  III 


ifi™tal«nil55Mn& 


iwn  tandTwbin  Aim. of  what  (•*) 
air  mae  deftdOKio  beij."  nild.j 


."  Ibid.  p.  441.  It  would  b«  AkJi^ 
pararwo."  wlfch,  from  liiidala 
,  uiuvk  imre  beeq  dMiact  Imn  uk  otfam 
*  iirtiirel,  »piiltw),  ■■LajTrnui.^.  «  ite 
'llmoi  ind  iniHiiiidtdin.  initureil  a  lla 
R(rvciTiidHr.ltf««''niiii(iL''  D(diUB.iniL 
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Wben  the  petition  came 'before  the  House,  it  was 
refused  unanimously. 

These  combined  circumstances  induced  Swift  to 
rogard  the  existing  Irish  House  of  Commons  as  de- 
termined enemies  to  the  rights  of  the  church,  and 
as  leagued  to  oppress  the  clergy.  He  gave  vent  to 
his  indignation  in  more  than  one  satire,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  last  poem  of  any  length  or  imporiaiuc 
which  he  ever  composed,  entitled  the  Lef^ion  Club. 
Old  age  had  now  long  overtaken  him,  and  even 
when  ne  was  holding  the  pen  on  this  occasion^  he 
had  a  continued  and  m tense  attack  of  his  constitu- 
lional  vertigo,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
The  Lepjion  Club  is,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the 
most  animated  and  poignant  satires  that  even  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  ever  produced.  It  seems  al- 
most impossible  that  the  poet  should  have  sustained 
the  extreme  virulence  of  invective  with  which  the 
description  opens.  Yet,  when  the  poet  descends 
from  general  to  individual  satire,  every  line  has  liie 
Bting  of  a  hornet.  The  persons  chienv  satirized  in 
this  remarkable  production,  are  Sir  Thomas  Prcn- 
dergast,  CoIoneLWaller,  and  other  members  whom 
the  Dean  regaraed  as  most  active  in  opposing  the 
claims  of  the  clergy.  "The  puppy  pair  of  Dicks." 
BLichard  Tighe  and  Richard  Betiesworth,  his  old 
foes,  are  not  forgotten.  The  poem  was  no  sooner 
l>nbli8hed  than  spurious  copies  appeared,  in  which 
the  number  of  individuals  satirized  vCas  considerably 
enlarged.  It  ^avo  great  offence,  as  may  easily  be 
snpposed.  and  pr9secution8  were  threatened,  but 
none  tooK  place.* 

About  the  same  time  the  Dean  opposed  a  scheme 
proposed  by  the  primate  Boulter  for  regulating  the 
excnanee  of  Ireland,  by  diminishing  the  value  of 
the  gola  coin,  which  his  lordship  presaged  would  be^ 
the  readiest  mode  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  sil- 
ver currency,  of  which  the  want  had  been  much 
fdt.  The  Dean  had  a  dislike  to  the  primate,  which 
was  by  no  means  lessened  by  his  being  the  real 
and  efficient  prime-minister  for  Ireland,  and  the 
chief  correspondent  of  Walpole  upon  matters  affect- 
ing that  kingdom.  He  had  exercised  his  satire  upon 
him  accordingly.t  But  at  the  time  of  lowering  the 
gold  coin.  Swift's  exertions  excited  a  ferment, 
which,  though  it  subsided  sooner,  and  without  pro- 
dncing  any  change  in  the  intended  measure,  resem- 
bled, m  other  respects,  the  opposition  to  Wood's 
scheme.  The  Dean  spoke  against  the  measure  at 
the  Tholsel  or  Exchange  of  Dublin  :t  he  distributed 
songs  among  the  people :  and  on  the  dav  when  the 
proclamation  was  read,  displayed  a  black  flag  from 
the  steeple  of  the  cathedral,  and  caused  a  dumb  or 
muffled  peal  to  be  rung  by  the  bells  of  St.  Patrick's. 
The  discontent  of  the  lower  orders  was  so  great, 
that  danger  was  apprehended  to  the  nrimate's  per- 
son, and  nis  house  was  guarded  by  soldiers.  At  the 
lord  mayor's  entertainment,  the  archbishop  publicly 
charged  Swift  with  having  inflamed  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  against  him.  "I  inflame  tnera,"  re- 
torted Swift,  conscious  of  his  power  among  the 
lower  orders,  "  had  I  lifted  my  finger,  they  would 
have  torn  you  to  pieces,"— a  threat  which  ha  after- 
wards expressed  in  poetry. II  The  measure  of  lower- 
ing the  gold  coin,  however,  proved  practically  ad- 
▼antaf^eous,  and  the  clamour  which  it  excited  was 
speedily  forgotten. 

Thus  ended  Swift's  last  interference  in  public  af* 
fairs,  in  which,  excepting  during  the  earher  part  of 

*  See  letter  from  Swift  to  Bberidan, Works,  vol.  XOC.  p.  TO. 

t  See  ao  epigmm,  Swift*  Works,  vol.  XII.  p.  456.  Also  "  The 
venet  on  Rover,  a  Lady'a  Spaniel,"  voL  XIV.  p.  881.  Theae 
were  written  in  ridicule  of  what  was  called  Phihps'  Namby 
Pambjr  verses,  the  naistreaa  of  the  spaniel  beiag  Mrs.  Boulter, 
wiw  was  verj  ht.  The  primate  was  the  patron  of  Philips,  and 
broaifat  him  to  Irdand  as  Us  secretary,  which  probably  did  not 
increase  Swift's  respect  fur  him.    Hence  the  line  of  Pope, 

"  Still  to  our  bishop  Philips  seems  a  wit." 

t  See  Mrs.  Whiteway's  letter  to  Sheridan,  "  The  Dean,  this 
day,  CMth  Ami,  iras.)  went  to  the  Tholsel  as  a  merchant,  to  sign 
ft  petition  to  the  government  against  lowering  the  void,  where  we 
hMT  he  made  a^long  speech,  for  which  be  will  be  reckoned  a 
Jaeobite."    Swift'g  Worics.  voL  XVIII.  u.  470. 

B  See  "  Ay  and  No,  a  tale  (hmi  DublUi."  Swift's  Works,  vol. 
^•P^4Tr  AJso  a  ballad  (now  first  published)  on  the  lowering 
tne  eoin.  wtdch  aUodcs  to  the  circumstances  of  the  muffled  peal 
■ad  the  black  flag.   Ibid.  p.  4^ 


Gkorge  I.'s  reign,  he  had  been  actively  and  often 
perilously  engaged  from  1708  to  1736.  He  continued, 
low^ver,  on  all  occasions,  to  cxoress  and  maintain 
lis  original  scntimints,  of  whicn  he  was  so  tena> 
cious,  that  he  refused  to  acoopi  of  the  freedarn  ol  ih; 
city  of  Cork,  until  thev  recoracd  upon  theinstrumen: 
of  freedom,  and  the  silver  box  in  which  it  was  pre- 
sented, their  approbation  of  his  political  and  path- 
otic  principles,  as  the  ground  Of  distinguishing  him 
by  tiurh  an  honour.§  At  a  btibsequent  penod  of  ex- 
treme weakness,  Bishop  Rundle  has  mentioned  with 
indecent  triumph,  especially  considering  he  bad  called 
Swift  fiiend,  an  instance  tnat  his  political  dislike  sur- 
vived the  decay  of  his  mental  faculties.  In  1741-2, 
upon  tlie  reported  disgrace  of  Lord  Orford,  he  set  up 
an  equipago.lT  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  Boling- 
broke  and  Pullency  fed  his  antipathy  against  Walpofe 
and  the  royal  family,  by  regularly  transmitting  to 
him  the  lampoons  of  the  day.** 

Bui  although  the  Dean  must  from  henceforward 
be  can fidered  as  having  ceased  entirely  to  intereai 
himself  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  hisminu,  asisusud 
in  age,  appears  to  have  reverted  to  those  earlier 
scenes  in  which  he  once  played  a  busy  part,  and  h« 
becani&in  1737,  desirous  of  publishing  the  History 
of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  which  he  hud  wriuen  in 
1714.    With  this  view,  he  gave  the  maBU8cript«  now 
entitled  "The  History  of  the  Four  last  Years  of 
Queen  Anne,"  to  Dr.  King  of  Oxford,  that  it  mi^ 
be  printed  in,  London.    A  report  of  his  Intentioo 
having  transpired,  seems  to  have  alarmed  the  £ari 
of  Oxford,  (son  of  the  celebrated 'Statesman,)  H^ 
Lewis,  (under  secretary  of  state  during  the  last  years 
of  Queen  Anne,)  and  other  persons  concerned*  who 

%  See  the  Dean's  letter  to  the  Mayor  and  CorpoMitkm  of  Odrk, 
15th  Augugt,  1787,111  his  Works,  vol.  XlXTj).  fl. 

IT  The  Dean  used  torroerly  to  say,  that  he  was  the  poorcut  maa 
in  Ireland  who  was  served  in  plate,  and  tiie  richest  wbo  kept  no 
carriage.  The  account  of  his  settiiii^  op  one  in  thus  fhrea  ur 
Bishop  Rundle,  in  a  letter  preserved  iu  tlw  British  Miwew  **A» 
soon  as  Deaji  Su'ifl  heard  that  Lofd  Orfbrd,  was  dismancd  ftoaa 
power,  he  awakened  with  one  flash  of  Hfht  from  hit  dnumagct 
what  he  once  was,  and  cried,  1  made  A  vow  that  1  woidd  act  opt 
coach  when  that  man  was  tnraed  out  of  his  places :  and  hi 
the  rood  fortune  to  behold  thatday.  lone  despaired  of,  I  wiU^ 
that  i  was  sincere :  and  sent  for  a  coach  maker.  T^  oi 
comes,  had  one  almost  ready.— it  was  sent  home,— boi^ 
purchased.— and  the  Doan  enterad  the  triumphant  doable  < 

supported  by  two  old  wocacn,  and  his  daily  flattacer,  to  cl 

him  witli  the  only  music  he  had  an  ear  to  hear  at  this  •mi  ^Nfr 
made  up  the  partic  quanee,  and  with  much  ado,  enabled  JbiBw^ 
crepit  roverence  to  endure  tjie  fatirue  of  traTellmf  twice  nMil 
our  sreat  square,  by  the  cordial  and  amusement  or  their  AmoMS 
commuodations,  which  lie  calls  facetious  pleasaotry.  BaC  IM 
next  pacquct  brought  word,  (what  lyinc  varicts  theae  oews-aniflM| 
arei)  that  Lord  Orford's  party  reriveu.  &c.  Swift  sunk  ba<ftM 
the  comer  of  the  ooach,  his  under  jaw  fell ;  he  waa  carried  «9 1{ 
his  chamber  and  freat  chair,  and  obstinately  refkaed  to  ba  ham 
into  the  treacherous  vehicle  anymore,  till  the  nawa-a 
least  shall  be  hanged  for  deceiving  him  to  imaeine  that 
ford  was  bona  Jlde  out  of  power,  though  Tidlily  out  l.  ^. 
Now  be  despairs  of  seeinf  vengeance  taken  on  any,  who, 
fellow  I  he  thinks  more  ijchiy  deserve  it ;  and  sinee  he  «« 
send  them  out  of  the  world  with  diibonour,  he  intends  aoott  J| 
go  out  of  it  in  a  pec*'— Letter  signrd  Thomas  Dcrry.  dated  MaiH 
20^741-«.    MSS.  Birch,  4891.    BrUUn  Mwetnn,  •"^"« 

The  Bishop  is  incorrect  in  supposing  that  SwiMaid  aside ' 
equipage  which  was  thus  set  up.    It  appeara  fraaB  Wilio*^ 
davit.  (Swift's  Works,  vol.  XIX.  p.  259,  note,}  that  8«ifl^  in  Ji 
1743,  had  a  carriage  of  bis  own. 

**  The  Dean  had  labelled  a  paper  eontalotaf  three  ittch 
noons,  "An  excellent  satyr,  prose  part  and  patt  vena,  r 
November  Ist,  1738."  The  verses  are  a  buiiesque  birlhi 
for  1738,  (by  Pulteney  or  Chesterfield,)  in  tlic  asatmied  pi 
"  Collcy  Bays,  Esq  •"  and  some  lines  on  a  coinace  bavin^  Iimi 
sent  abroad,  withoiut  the  words  Del  Oratia in  dielegcnd.  Bh 
have  been  printed.  The  prose  lampoon  is  less  known,  and  «S| 
be  inserted  as  a  curiosity. 

Suppoted  to  be  written  on  account  qf  thrtt  wentlemmt 
teen  in  Kentington  Oardcnt  by  the  Kinir  and  Queen, 
they  teere  waOcing. 

"  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnessar,  _ 
Babylon,  hi  the  8th  month,  in  the  Cth  rear  of  the  KioTi  in ; 
ginning  of  hay  harvest,  that  the  King  and  the  Qaeee  i 
arm-in-aim  in  the  gardens  which  they  had  planted  apaa  ch» 
of  the  river,  the  great  river  Euphrates ;  aiM  behold  toeie  ap] 
on  a  sudden  three  armed  men,  ions  of  the  jiiants  i  then 
chadnezzar  the  King  lifted  up  his  vojee  and  crwd,  Oh,  men 
who  be  ye,  wbo  be  ye?  and  is  it  peaee?    But  thejr  anawe 
not  TYien  spake  he  and  said.  There  is  treachery.  Ob,  my 
there  is  treachery ;  and  he  turned  his  fkoe  and  fled.    Ktrw 
the  Queen  had  seen  what  had  befaHen  my  lord  the  Ktej 
up  her  loins  and  fled  also,  cnrinf .  Oh,  my  God  i  fio  the 
the  Queen  ran  tofether,  but  the  king  outran  her  mightily, .  ^ 
very  swiftly,  neither  turned  ha  to  tha  right  kandner  to  tl 
ibrbe  waa  aoreaftud  where  BO  Aarwaa»  tad  fled  %irhuD 
punued 
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ftired  lest  the  Dean,  in  hb  state  of  mind  and  body, 
might  be  inadeqnate  to  the  deJicate  task  of  correct- 
bg  a  work  in  which  the  characters  of  Harlcy  and 
allwho  had  acted  with  him  were  deeply  impHcated. 
Mr.  Lewis  pressed,  in  their  common  name,  to  be 
permitted  to  ace  the  manuscript  before  it  was  sent  to 
press;  a  request  which  the  JDean  eranted  with  hesi- 
tilion  and  reluctance.*  The  **  History"  was  ac- 
cordingly perused  by  Lord  Oxford  and  some  of  his 
friends,  and,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lewis,  thoy  state 
various  objections  to  its  appeari(i^  in  its  original 
ftate.  Several  of  these  apply  to  wnat  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  speeiosa  miracufa  of  the  Dean's  nar- 
rative, such  as  the  imputations  on  the  courage  of 
Marlborough,  and  iheinsinuation  that  Prince  Eugene 
recommendea  the  assassination  of  Harloy.  But  thny 
principally  demurred  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Dean  nadf  drawn  several  characters  of  the  leading 
Whigs,  and  expressed  their  conviction  that,  if  the 
History  were  published  without  alteration,  nothing 
cpuld  save  the  printer  and  publisher  from  some 
grievous  punishment.  Lewis,  therefore,  conjured 
the  Dean,  by  his  own  fame,  and  that  of  those  friends 
whom  he  meant  to  honour  by  his  narrative,  and  as 
he  valued  his  personal  liberty,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
his  fortune,  not  to  permit  the  manuscript  to  he  print- 
ed nntii  he  had  adopted  the  amendments  his  letter 
8ugge9ted.t  The  Dean,  unable  or  unwilling  to  at- 
tempt the  renuired  alterations,  silently  acquiesced  in 
the  opinion  nffi>pily  expressed  by  Lewis,  that  the 
period  of  wfadcn  he  treated  was  too  remote  for  a 
pamphlet,  yet  |oo  early  for  a  history .t  What  be- 
came of  the  original  manuscript  does  not  appear ; 
but  the  History  was  published  in  1758,  by  an  anony- 
mous editor,  who  professes  to  give  it  as  a  literary 
coiiomty,  fromacopy  which  had  been  accidentally 
preservea  in  Ireland.  The  whole  preface  sustains  a 
kigh  and  Tiolent  tone  of  Whig  politics.  To  auch  an 
nnoongenial  editor  was  the  Dean  to  owe  a  posthu- 
moQB  obligarioo,  for  pablishing  a  work  suppressed 
doTEBg'  his  life  time  at  the  reques^  or  rather  the  en- 
tfesCy,  of  hoB  Tory  friends.  The  History  was  coldly 
lieqw  by  the  public,  as  relating  to  events  gone  by 
mi  fafnotten,  A  French  version  of  it  appeared  in 
tfli.! 

It  was  through  the  medium  of  Dr.  King  that  Swift 
MM  to  the  press,  as  afareedy  obserred,  the  *'  Verses 
•■his own  Death,"  and  beseems  also  to  have  me- 
diated the  publication  of  his  weR-known  Instruc- 
tiMM  to  Servants,  on  which,  though  it  only  exists  as 
S'Avgraent,  he  had  bestowed  much  pains  and  ob- 
■arvmiiMij  He  himself  was  a  kind,  but  a  strict  mas- 
Jo;  and  his  mode  of  mana^ng  his  domestics  would 
oardlr  have  succeeded,  with  any  one  but  himself^ 
who  bad  established  his  will  as  despotic,  however 
cipncioiis.f    He  was  equally  minute  in  observing 

*  Bw  %  hum  fram  Mr.  Ltwis,  aiudoiMlf  praainf  thiii  request, 

tat,  vm.    SwiA'a  Works,  vol  XIX.  jx  87.  «i|h  the  CHsan's 

trer.  mk  AprO,  p.  83,  intiinatinr  some  diffinuil  j  in  coinplyiav 

it,   Mr.  Lewis  unin  writes  upon  the  same  sutncct,  4tE 

fiiBongns,  and  the  Dean  appean  reluctantly  to  iiav«  ac* 

raipartant  letter,  which  contains  the  real  reason  for  lup- 

tfae  "  Histonr."  H  dated  8th  April,  173a    It  is  now  first 

in  the  sditioo  of  Swift's  Works,  to  which  these  Me- 

le  prsfised,  vol.  XIX.  p.  118.    It  is  quoted  in  the  Dean's 

On  some  mistakes  in  the  History  of  Four  last  Years," 

t  WW— ikahle addition,  "Mon  ami  pntdent." 

Dr.  Kiof  s  loiter  «fS8d  January,  1738-9.  Swift's  Works, 

K.  p  17t.  m  which,  however,  there  w«s  an  imporUmt  para- 

omkied  mr  the  timnaeriber,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  The- 

Swift.    Alter  the  word  "  direct,'*  p.  180,  and  before  ooto' 

thi  next  paia^raph,  the  orifuial  manuscript  proceeds 


•I 


-,  Bodiof  aboat  roar  manascript  of  the  History,  because 
been  assured  by  Lord  Orrery  and  Mr.  Pope  that  you  are 
wm  Mr.  Lewji*.  and  have  suspended  the  publfcatioa  ^ 
"^  in  eooaeqnaioe  of  his  representation." 

I  saaas  up  the  evideoee  conceminf  the  suppreaskm 
of  the  Fow  last  Years  of  Qwen  Anne. 
:  too  amply  entitled  "  Histoire  du  Rcfoe  de  la 
d'Aagietetre/*  8va  with  a  fictitious  Aauteidam 


>nr. 


VSS 

rttte. 


is  weD  known  of  his  commandinc  Sweetheart, 
kta  eookmaid  Mary,  to  carry  down  a  joint  of  meat 
LlHt, and oo Bar  aOegmr  that  was  impoasjbfe,  hisrfrnve 
mn  wtea  in  ntme  she  plMsed  to  commit  a  fhuit,  ho 
woMH  MOOfe  one  wUch  might  be  mended.    Upon  an- 
MO*  after  faa  bad  permitted  Sweetheart  to  sot  out  on 
.  to  tee  a  sirtei's  weddmr,  be  sent  for  her  beck,  by 
to  tost  Ibe  door.    At  anolfaar  time,  heauiff  one  of 


the  servants  of  odiers,  and  told  Lord  Orrery  oi^ 
day,  that  the  attendant  who  waited  haj  committed 
fifteen  faults  during  the  time  of  dinner.  Yet  his 
mode  of  reprimanding  them  was  more  frequently 
whimsical  than  harsh.  Upon  one  occasion,  a  ser- 
vant waiting  at  table  had  displeased  him :  there  was 
lavcr  on  the  table,  called  in  Ireland  sloak.  which 
Mrs.  Whiteway  was  fond  of;  the  Dean  had  tasted 
and  disliked  it,  but  said  nothing,  till  about  to  reprove 
the  man,  when  ho  broke  out  with  "you-you-you 
worse  than  .«?loak."  Sometimes  he  chose  to  mix  in 
the  mirth  of  his  domesties.  Once  finding  that  his 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Ridgeway,  had,  according;  to  cus- 
tom on  his  birth-day,  made  an  entortainn»ent  foi 
the  neij^hbours,  he  rcqucstjcd  to  know  at  whose  ex- 
pense trie  treat  was  provided,  and  understanding 
that  he  himself  was  the  founder  of  the  feast,  he  eat 
down  among  the  guests,  and  partook  of  their  cheer 
with  great  good  humour.  Upon  another  occasion, 
he  and  some  friends  resolved  to  celebrate  a  classical 
Saturnalia  at  the  deanerv,  and  actually  placed  their 
servants  at  table  while  tney  themselves  attended  on 
them.  The  butler^  who  represented  the  Dean,  acted 
his  master  to>  the  life.  He  sent  owift  to  the  cellar 
in  quest  of  some  particular  wine,  then  affected  to  be 
discontented  with  the  wine  he  brought,  and  com 
manded  him  to  bring  another  sort.  The  Dean  sub 
missivcly  obeyed,  took  the  bottle  to  the  side-board 
and  decanted  it,  while  the  butler  still  abused  him  in 
his  own  style,  and  charged  him  with  reserving  some 
of  the  grounds  for  his  own  drinking.  The  Dean,  it 
was  observed,  did  not  altogether  relish  the  jest,  bat 
it  was  carried  on  as  long  as  it  gave  amusement ;. 
vjrhen  the  tables  were  removed,  the  scene  reversed, 
an  entertainment  served  up  to  the  proper. guests* 
and  every  thing  conducted  by  the  very  servants  who 
had  partaken  of  the  Saturnalia,  in  an  orderly  and 
respectful  manner.lT  These  anecdotes  serve  to  show 
that  the  Dean  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  observ 
ing  this  class  of  society,  and  explain  the  ex^raordi 
nary  insight  which  he  Bad  obtained  into  their  habits 
and  character.  The  Instructions  to  Servants  form, 
only  a  fragment.  The  Dean  had  intended  a  mora 
regular  work,  but  indisposition  interrupted  his  la- 
bours.**  In  1738  and  1739,  he  expresses,  by  repeated" 

his  aervanta  in  the  act  of  undreasioff,  expreM  a  luxmions  wish 
that  he  could  ride  to  bed,  the  Dean  summoned  the  man  up  stairs* 
commanded  him  to  fetch  a  horse  Aom  die  paddock,  and  prepare 
lijm  for  a  journey,  and  when  tlie  poor  fellow  reported  that  the 
horse  was  ready, "  Mount  him  tlica.aifrah," said  the  Dean,  "and 
ride  to  bed."  There  is  another  well-attested  aneodotOf  commu- 
nicated by  the  late  Mr.  William  Waller  of  Aflanstown.  near 
Kells.  to  Mr.  Hieophihis  8\»-ifl.  Mr.  Waller,  whfle  a  youth,  waa 
riding  near  his  father's  hoose.  \vhere  he  met  a  gentleman  on 
hqneback  reading.  A  little  suriMisod,  he  asked  the  aervanik  who 
fuilowcd  at  some  distanoe,  where  thoy  came  from  7  "  Fitm  the 
Black  Lion,"  answered  the  man.  "  And  where  are  you  going?" 
—"To  twaven,  I  believe,"  rejoined  the  servant, "  for  my  masteT'a 
praying  and  I  am  fasting."  On  fuitlierinaairy,  it  proved  that  the' 
Dean,  who  was  then  going  to  Laracor,  had  rebuk«d  this  man  fpr 
presentine  him  in  tho  momins  with  dirty  boots.  "Were  thqy 
clean,"  answered  the  fellow. "  they  Avould  soon  be  dirty  again."— 
"  And  if  you  cat  your  breakfkat,"  retorted  the  Deon^  "yon  wiH 
be  hungry  again,  so  you  shall  proceed  without  it,"  nvhich  ciroi^- 
stance  gave  rise  to  the  man's  bon-mot.  Another  instance  of  hur 
strict  discipline,  communicated  by  Mr.  Swift,  sboll  close  this 
long  mite. 

''He  was  dining  one  day  in  the  country,  and  at  going  away  the* 
servant  of  the  family  brought  him  his  horse.  As  tlM  man  held 
Iho  horse,  the  Dean  called  to  his  own  man,  and  asked  him  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  proper  to  give  something  to  the  servant  for  his 
trouble  7  The  man  assented,  and  the  Dean  asked  him  what  he 
thought  would  bo  proper  to  give  the  man,  and  wliether  half  a 
crown  was  too  much  7  *  No  sir  l'— *  Very  well,'  repUed  Swift  and 
gave  the  man  the  half  crown.  When  tho  board-wafos  of  Uie 
week  came  to  be  paid,  be  stopt  the  half  crown,  and  road  his 
servant  a  lecture  ;  telling  him,  ft  was  liis  duty  to  attend  him,  and  < 
not  to  leave  him  to  the  care  of  others  :  that  he  brought  hmi  to 
the  ho<ue  that  be  might  not  give  UDuble  to  others  ;  and  pressed 
his  argument  by  supposing  ud  would  not  in  future  be  quite  so 
generous  of  his  master's  money."        _       ,.,«.* 

H  This  anecdote  is  given  by  Mr.  Theophilus  Swift,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mrs.  Whiteway.  It  apiiears  in  an  exaggerated  and  dis- 
torted form  in  the  Swiftiann,  vol.  U.  p.  W,  where  it  is  said  there 
was  a  purpose  to  make  the  Saturnalia  annual,  but  that  the  Dean, 
unoblo  to  endure  the  raillery  of  the  butler,  gave  a  loose  to  pas- 
sion, beat  bis  representative,  and  drove  the  servants  out  of  the 
room.  For  these  additions,  I  am  informed  by  Mi.  Swift,  (here  la 
no  foundation.  .  -..,*. 

**  The  following  is  a  fiturment  of  an  mtcnded  preface.  It  oo- 
cors  in  the  original  draught  of  the  instructions,  but  is  in  many 

S laces  ef&ced  and  DlegibTe.    I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  llieophilua 
iwift  for  a  ocvy  of  that  which  remains  intelligible. 
•  ***iT%ooorthrutooT4»wanting.\  " APrefkcetosenranta. 
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^iquiries  of  iE«  aiilkner,  oome  anxiiity  about  apart  of 
t&Q  manuBoript.*  It  was  not>  however,  puolished 
tiDtii  a/ter  ibis  death.  Thia  is  almost  tbo  last  literaiy 
Bubiect  io  which  Swift  scemsto  have  been  intereatea. 
We  return  19  the  private  life  of  Swift  subscauent 
to  1732.  The  incidents  are  short  and  melancholy. 
For  a  while  hia  correspondence  with  Pope,  Bolins- 
broke,  Gay,  and  the  Duchess  of  Qoicensberry,  Gay  a 
lively  and  spirited  patroness,  sustained  his  connec- 
tion with  England.  Bolingbroke  attempted,  so  late 
as  1732,  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  bis  dcaneiy 
with  the  living^of  Burfield  in  Berkshire. t  But  it 
was  too  late.  The  sacrifice  of  dignity  and  income, 
considerable  at  any  time,  became  impossible  after 
the  habits  of  nearly  twenty  yeais.  The  die  was 
therefore  cast,  and  Swift  was  to  close  his  days  in 
the  country  of  his  birth,  not  in  that  of  his  choice. 
Indeed,  altnou|di  his  dislike  to  Ireland  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  aoated  in  its  acrimony,  his  desire  to 
exchange  hia  residence  there  (or  an  abode  in  Eng- 
land must  have  been  gradually  duniaishod,  as,  m 
the  language  of  the  poet, 

"Tie  aiUr  li» ^iM  kMBCMd 'ftoro  hit  heart  :*' 

and  when  hia  remnant  of  life  could  only  be  apent 
in  melancholy  recollections  of  the  past,  or  anxious 
anticipations  of  the  future. 
,  The  sudden  death  of  the  kiad-hearted  and  afTec- 
tionate  Gay  wa«  the  firai  severe  SQOck  of  thie  na- 
ture. Pope^s  letter  announcing  this  event  is  en- 
dorsed by  Swift,  "Received  December  15th,  (1732,1 
but  not  read  till  the  20th,  by  an  impulse  foreboding 
some  misfortune."  The  death  of  Arbuthnot  foU 
lowed  in  1734-6.  Swifl  thus  expresses  hitBflelf  to 
Pope  on  the  breaches  thus  made  among  their 
frienda;  "The  death  of  Bfljr.  Gay  and  theI)ootor 
kaye  been  terribk  wounds  neai  my  hearL  Their 
Imtkg  would  have  been  a  graat  coxnfQrt  to  me^  al- 
though I  should  n^ver  have  seen  them :  like  a  sum 
of  money  in  a  bank,  from  which  I  should  receive  at 
*  least  annual  interest,  as  I  do  from  you,  and  have 
done  f^om  my  Lord  Bolingbroke.''!  Lady  Masl^am, 
the  .moving  spring  of  Queep  Anne's  last  adminis- 
tration, ana  Swift's  firm  friend,  died  about  the  same 
period,  and  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  follow^  m  the 
year  1736.  Bolinsbroke  and  Pope  remained;  but  the 
mrmer,  seeingait  his  political  hopes  blighted,  retired 
in  disgust  to  Franc^  m  1734L  ana  ill  health  on  both 
aides  gradually  slackened  l^wift's  intercourse  with 
tiisBard  of  Twickenham*  But  it  is  a  false  and  raa- 
lictous  insinuation  of  tl^  notorioua  Mn.  Pilkington, 
tha^  there  was  any,  relaxation  in  the  mutual  regard 
of  the  iliuBtrioua  friends ;  Lord  Orrery,  who  had  the 
bast  aooeaa  to  know,  has  ^ven  testimony,  and  pro- 
duced prooi^  that  their  friendship  remained  sincere 
9Md  p€r£9Ct  on  both  sides  till  closed  bv.  death.  On 
the  presentation  copy  of  the  Dunciad.  with  which 
^e  pretends  the  Dean  was  but  little  pleased,  Swifl 
haa  written  AuctorU  AmieiMimi  Donumt—un  ex- 
pnaaaion  of  anperlativc  warmth. 

The  Dean's  health  was  now  gradually  givinff  way 
under  the  pressure  of  age,  and  his  recurrme  fits  of 
deafness  and  giddiness.  His  judgment  ancTpowera 
of  thought  contiaued  indeed  clear  during  the  inter- 
vals of  nia  disorder;  but  his  memory  pecame  im- 


MLYO  uaewise  eoDndered  BOone  tMpgi  onljr  for  pnvato  fifrtHf , 
Aon  AWL  to  lOQOlL  «er  atmumi  but  others  foi  great  penona  ana 
gontlomen  of  plcDtoul  ottatcs. 
I  ^I  Idl  my  mailer,  who  had  got  the  hpOM-maid  ivi(heh04,  and 
he  «ava  me  a  portion  to  moxry  her,  and  got  me  an  office  te  the 
constni. 

**  Tbere  are  iqme  toayt  of  tervants,  that  1  cannot  give azoMoa 
nv :  howerer,  lor  tumour  I  have  mentioned  them  {  becanae  I 
ooobc  not  there  vna  toaae  reason  for  it 
.  ''Add^tbe  directioni  without  reajnn  at  the  eiid,  in  acKllbkent 
letter.  Mr  dtreetionR  are  fitted  for  fkroUiee  fiom  400L  to  ten  or 
twenty  thoiaaiid  poundi .  The  reader  win  not  hlame  ui  fin  being 
io  wife  00  lontinen,  havinf  been  one  mysclfi  dx.  . 

*'  <SI  Bfau  hath  mentioned  iometfaiM  of  acrvanti,  fte.,  baft  not' 
m  my  way.    [Here  follow  some  impeiroctpaMagea.]  TMorooo* 
denee  of  ierrants  of  both  sexee,  regulated  at  borne,  aqd  wiUi 

SS!SRRiJ4S  ftSiPfwSr^'  Hi  ^^'^  »PMt«w.   JaoaSoaienet 
rS^!^*^' ^^«nSSc.  p.'  tea  . 
t  Awift't  Wada«  vol  ZVUL  p^  aiL 


perfect,  and  his  temper,  aJ/waya  irritaUe,  waa  now 

subject  to  violent  and  frantVcW^ts  of  passion  upon 
slight  provocation.  Tliesc  inroads  upon  hia  facui« 
ties  were  precursors  of  the  final  disorder  whose  ap- 
proach, he  had  long  dreaded.  So  early  aa  1717,1 
we  arc  informed  by  Dr.  Young,  that,  while  walking 
with  Swift  about  a  mile  out  of  Dublin,  the  Dean 
stopped  short.  ''We  passed  on,"  says  the  author 
of  the  Night  Thoughts,  ''but perceiving  he  did  not 
follow  us,  I  went  back  and  loand  him  fijced  as  a 
statue,  and  earnestly  gazing  upward  at  a  noble  elm, 
which,  in  its  upp^most  branches,  was  much  with- 
ered and  decayed.  Pointing  at  it,  he  said,  '  I  ahall 
be  like  that  tree,  I  shall  die  at  the  top.' "  Orrery  also 
informs  ua,  that  when  the  Deao,,in  conversation, 
dwelt  upon  the  period  of  mental  imbeeiHty  which 
closed  the  lives  of  Somers,  Marlborough,  and  other 
distinguished  contemporaries,  it  waa  never  withoat 
a  deep  and  anxious  presage  of  hia  own  fate.  D9 
the  same  feeling, of  internal  decay  may  be  tracad 
his  answer  to  a  uiend  who  mentioned  some  ome  as 
a  fine  old  gentleman :  "What f '  said  theDeatD  with 
violence^  have  you  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  no 
auch  thmg  as  a  fine  old  gentleman'}  If  the  man 
you  speak  of  had  either  a  mind  or  body  worth  a 
farthing,  they  would  have  worn  him  out  IoB^agD«"i 
It  would  be  vain  to  enquire,  whether  tkia  awful 
foreboding,  becoming  more  terrible  aa  its  accom- 
plishment a|2proach«d  nearer,  influenced  Swift  in  the 
disposai  of  his  fortune ;  whether  he  took  the  hint  of 
establishing  a  Lunatic  Asylum  tropL  a  letter  of  Sit 
William  Fownes  upo^  that  subject  ;ir  or  wiiethfCi 
as  he  himaelf  aJJeges^  * 

"  He  gaiQ  the  Httlo  v««14  te  hB4, 

?b  biald  a  house  for  finis  or  mad, 
0  sbowi  by  oao  satiric  touch. 
No  natron  wanted  it  aonfiaoh.''^ 

Such,  however,  was  the  reeohMien  he  fors^,  and 
it  was  hia  firet  intefttioa  to  endow  hia  pianposea  «oa- 
pLtal  with  land  to  the  extent  ol^thne  hundred  ponode 
p4r  annum  1  but  after  in  vaia  endeavourinR  to  auike 
auch  a  purcnaeei  and  etven  advefiieipg  f/x  that  pw- 
poee,f t  he  at  leioeth  eufifered  hie  (orti^ne  to  repnajn 
upon  the  varioua  mortgages  in  which  it  v^m  veetesL 
and  left  to  his  executors  the  trouble  of  collecting  and 
investiqg  it  in  land.  Nor  was  he  ieeaaBW««  about 
the  aits  of  his  intended  hos|>ital.  la^lTMHs-  W  H<a* 
seated  a  memorial  to  the  corporation  of  JDubllBft 
praying  that  a  piece  of  ground  on  Oxmanto  vpii-^;reea 
might  ne  assigned  for  this  purposes  which  xeqneA 
was  immediately  complied  with.^   Ial737,ainort^ 

I  The  date  ia  assigiud  ftom  Dr.  Jnhesmi^.  <or  Mr.  Cjioljfj^ 


Dean,  (who  leaKy  esteemed  bit  talents,)  be  made  Ad*  reeuofai- 
Ue aoswer.  *"tnk6  a  AdIId  to  be  virtaou^  my  Jori;  HitJII  idmm 
you  more  pleasure  than  any  you  liava  |jat  tried."  pelany  nas 
somewhat  iiuured  ttm  aneoflote,  byjrabmmtinr  the  wora  ht 
fbr  fleantre.  9wiftbas  ridjcaled  Tonnal  bombast  in  bis 
upon  that  poet  and  Fwips.  Bat  in  the  versea  on  Teont' 
aiid  in  the  Rhapsody  on  Poetry,  bo  secma  mtaer  to 
Young**  politics  than  his  talents.  » 

f  At  one  time  he  requested  Mrs.  Wliiteway  to  D^entioci  to 
any  decay  wMch  she  micfat  obserre  in  bis  fbeuldet  s-^**  Ko,  I 
she  repUed,  **  I  ba^  n3i  Gfi  Mas.*'   A  simaar  rtfvy  b 
by  Mr.  Shetiian  of  his  fuKer.  who,  (leas  pradest,)  ooa 
the  reqaeat,  and  eitoited  fkim  Ibe  Dean  the  queaoop, 
he  hadever  read  Gil  Blast"  .  .     .    -  ^ 

IT  Dated,  9th  September,  iTtB.   It  is  a  pioposal  Ihr  hoJldiDc  e 
Reoeptadofbr  Lunatics.    SeeSwift's  Wc  "^       '  "'*• 

••  verses  OQ  his  own  death,  in  Ms  Wad 


Sir,* 


bis 


WKgOUt  yoLXVm.pL  44. 

_    _      enM,  Tol.  TXy.  p.  Ma. 

*•  Bee  Urfs^adivitiBement,  BwitVs  Worit^.^.  XIZ.  p. 


rdence  with  Mr.  Qermrd,  Ibid,  p, 
ExtraeU  fVom  the  London  and 


aritM,  Tpl.  Xty.  p. 

XIX.  p.  lee,  aa4 

14T. 

DobHnlltl 

Oentieman's  Monthly  Intelli^ncer.    Londonninted. and 
reprintedibr  Qeorfs  Faulkner,  Ibr  tbo  year  im 

N.  B.  Iliia  was  a  pixatical  ro-impcession,  or  DqbUaoditloiw  • 
Londoo  Magazine. 

Jaauaiy  »,  iTS^a— On  Friday  hurt,  the  feMgwiy. 
was  presented  at  the  qparterlr  asseanUy  of  tha  i«ara 
deimen,  and  Common-Goimf  iL 
*'  TO  the  Rifbt  Honourable  the  Lerd  MayoTi  *«..  tbo 

of  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's. 

"Sbewetb,— That  the  said  Dean  b^Tl^,  by^  laat  ^{0  «a4 
testament,  settled  liis  whole  tbitune  to  ttf^  and  ^dow  ~~ 
pital.  id  or  near  this  city,  for  the  supportoflowta  aad  f 
beiac  ad?|iied  tbataplotor«nwna  iii  Okma^fm- 
ba  a  eonyonient  niace  wbarfM»  to  <a»ct  the  saM; 
thsrefere  bombly  detii«s,  that  your.Lorashln.  and  tbif 
bo^.  viUfJeuetogtaatbimmcliatmtotlpc^  nji 


uJa  aut  vu  in  wtattoDiibrpmBBtiiEictlleiiMAl 

'of  t^3ed  propcrtr  upon  Iba  utmrcb,  ar  upon  public 
Aamies.     Tli»  Dmii  pteawHed  &  psiiiion  lo  ihc 


X  should  puss  in — ., 

he  had  Ions  sinee  boquaailiad  hJH  fur lun 
Ue  aaeK  Cox  ihe  benctil  of  the  kingdom 


«ct,  he  would , ,^„,  —  „  .. 

■broad  fbi  (he  HUie  pious  and  vortliy  putpospi. 
The  moilmain  bill  did  nai  pnas  Irno  s  luw,  aod  the 
eicvpijan  btictme  unoeceflary.  Prom  (he  repeated 
lilatbmeDt  in  thcH  proceedlngK,  ihal  the  Dcati  had 
long  aiuce  seilled  bU  estate  Sin  the  benefit  of  the 
Ended  iaundauoDfii  appears  that  hii  eiisting  will, 


To  atcoonl  for  lhi>  eittcolfl  md  mjoat  ilatsBaaill 

->pcr  to  rcBwmbcr,  thai  the  UsbD  was  now  in  ■ 

al  iufiroiilir,  when  peneion  and  prcisiliGa  had 

b^nin  lo  obscure  the  fine  sense  and  jtHnnen'nlmh 
lhe)<  at  leiwth  altogether  eclipsed.  But  lo  lin. 
WliitcwiiT  Swift  Was  uniformly  kind,  and  repaid 
viih  estMm  and  gralilude  tbe  assiduitT  with  which 
lie  watched  over  his  family  aft'airo,  his  cbaritiaa^ 
iiid  the  manigenwDl  of  his  hauscliold,  which  tn»t 
illietuise  havu  been  abandoned  to  Dieniala  and  iii' 


d  if  Ihc 


dated  Sd  Hay 
]i»  prope 

ID  the  I 


.  .  The  f  I 


poundi,  which  was  the  aum  of  Swifl'a  savings  ia 
(be  course  of  obonl  thirty  years. 

nietnteroalregulsiioaof  Swift's  family  had  for 
.some  rears  been  under  the  nunafemenl  or  his  fcind 
•ndaBeciionatsrelacionHrs.  Whiieway.*  Shewas 
tlie  daughlar  of  Adam  Swift,  the  Dean  s  uncle,  and 
was  the  oiily  rolatioD  to  whom  he  ever  showed  any 
attscliQuni;  a  dislincltoD  which  she  has  been 
IhoHgbi  to  owe  lo  her  not  besrintf  the  family  name. 
It  was  a  litdcDoaj  in  the  mind  uf  Swift,  thai  the 
reeoliection  of  ths  peruinonious  educatioa  hs  bad 
tflc^ved  from  his  unole  Godwin  miied  in  almost 
eiery  nSertion  which  h«  turned  tawntda  his  rela- 


cieaeondve,  ibou^by  that  uDplsasaut  hnk  of  bis 
PivQnriieaaceator,  Thoitins,  the  loyal  vicar  of  Good- 
lich-  Even  lo  ihis  Ttmnf!  eenllcman  the  Dean  ex- 
landed  no  ahare  of  enectuslpslroaaeej  and  the  ouly 
mfluencs  which  hie  relationship  producxd  upon  his 
■innDan's  fortunes  was  of  an  unfavonrnble  nature. 
Mr.  Deane  Swift,  however,  paid  ihe  cold  and  rduc- 
taalcourtesyofhiaiUuslrrous  relative  with  the  warm. 
est  aUachment,  and  vindicated  bis  memory,  after 
death,  Ax>in  Ihs  charges  o&  Lord  Onery.  Yet  how 
Gtlle  be  owed  to  hiapstronsKe,  will  appear  from  the 
btflowiDE  ramarkable  anecdote.  Sir  Robert  Wsl- 
poh  offered  Hr.  Deane  Swift  preferment  in  the 
cfanroli,  if  he  chose  to  lake  orders.  Mr.  Deane  Swift 
*as  then  considerably  indebted  lo  his  dutinmiished 
liiiainaii ;  and,  intlueDeed  also  by  his.  habits  of 
attactiinenl  and  respect,  consulted  nim  on  the  flal- 
Icniig  proposai  thua  mads  to  him.  The  Dean,  iudiK- 
Danlsi  the  idea  of  his  kinsman  receiving  any  favour 
AomWalpoleginsisledonliiaTsieclinB  the  mmister's 
MopDaal,  but  never  took  measures  lo  compenaate 
Inm  bi  the  injury  whiuh  his  fortunes thua  aualaioed.t 


., .  _rialvna.  bahKin.  and  Indnradeiit 

ftniiaa,  ftofa  whan  Iba  Ills  Mr.  Theci^irui  flwill  iiUinitcd  a 
9fiiideraUe  hiu«  in  liie  totmty  of  Limctick.   Mia-  wlaltwi  - 

^""«J?f !>*•?■  „,?^™  haitunJ  «■>!  the  H<v.  TliKJT>hih 

iduaii  tlie  luothDi  oT  IDT  late  oliKfif 


*  Br*siDaa1arvriiKidrnc*,lhtiKni 
siBe  ara»aalb«  an)  the  t  IrrkiT  Ut 
^H  b<a  nadEnotlier,  MfM 
yfnl  Deane.  wbo  terrti  •<• 


bnfD  botii  the  ftmUr 
flnkal  Utiu  Itr  which  he  was  r—' — 
derivid  hii  Cfirritign  UDie  of 
"  :feX 


eTtiifhtUiisKBiailiilioumAiIf  in  tbawgnbif 

rf  npHKnialiH  of  «r.  Dame  »vjnr^'  Mr  Mber, 

an  tail  Aifduiei  had  Isluin  In  ui  |iiarii>(iiu.  Hawaiaa 

_,.^ae  OntinaiifBajn  bgMM  i  aid  hi>  HM  CiailllK  wiUi  aH 


Thui 


IuainlatKo  of  the  Eerl  of  Orrery,  who  en- 
,  by  his  assiduous  attention,  lo  reomnnoid 
I  Swift  during  the  latter  part  of  hialile.wfa 
lerealcd.  Tlir  character  of  that  noble  all- 
ow pratll  generally  undetitood.^^Proadi 


ihe  characi 

ofmni 

ordship  would 


•,  m  private  life,  he  ccnild  stoop, 

nry  for  tbe  purpose  of  Htaiuin^ 

b  be  chiefly  atfectcd,  thai  of  a 

Berkelcr  happily  remarked,  that 

have  been  aireli,  had  he  knows 

w  to  set  about  it.     As  a  Kai!i>li!ing  for  hia  amUr 

us  desire  of  literary  distiticlion^Lonl  Orrery  leated 

Dch  upon  his  interest  with  the  Dean.    He  coorted 

m  by  encomiaslic  versea,  but  without  the  faanf 

and  power  of  Delaoy ;  anck,  mnlrary  to  the  bent  if 


Kemarka  upon  Swift's  Lde  simI  Writings,  ihenobia 

_...!. ._! i..;_j ^'latmn  fortha    ' 

pay  10  Swilt 


Euthoi  aeems  to  have  aouglit  indemnifieation  foriha 
omase  ha  had  conatrained  himself  lo  pay  to  Swilt 
'hile  alive,  and  for  the  oohlness  witb  which  hia 


B  vviJ]l  pvmdn  fet  him  HI  t^  daareJi ;  and  ereewmnrmf^ 
I  InlE  bun.  Uial,  at  a  miDW  luncj  hf  would  nuhe  hiin  a  biitina. 
will  v«TT  ■poa  hBSfa  Of  wbat  hul  rvHr. 
lor,  tf  boB  ha  aiaed  enwnin  fm  trixl 
ion  wntned  that  Wakole  dni«iinl  IS  a 
k  baadi  aad  that  MJbttia  PfOi  »al^ 
i^PfJiniaat  itDOII  in  tlie  mj 


una  iK  ibe^Mlbis  no,' Cnneifj  ta  n 
a  loac  amai  or  iaindl  mnn  ili  and  al  0 
IVnSiUa,  ID  lb  talae  oranbiife  thiUiBtt, 
wMeh  aurhs  lead  ta  Ub  DHnV  wOir^ 
taaaaDeHataeMjBpaMdSidi  Mlhai 
that  Ihc  Dean  wntha  sBiraDnv  In 
had  le^w;  i^ttaamUoorf 


'DdarSwAiiairno  canceoli«nrhHiiiw.   B 
pnuUtianlDWDttalhetnuoTtt^edluia:  <■  Ihe  cook. 


MTSGSLLANSOUS  PR09B  WORKS. 


[SicT.  yU- 


"Hie  work  uuiUMtioiiably  displays  some  talent^  and 
yresoires  much  of  Swift  tbat  mi^ht  not  otherwise 
Lare  been  known.  Bat  the  seventy  with  which  the 
Dean's  failings  were  censured  and  recorded,  is  not 
only  inconsistent  with  the  friendship  and  deference 
which  Orrery  affected  during  his  life,  but,  in  many 
cases,  deviates  into  inaccuracy*  and  exaggeration, 
and  exceeds  even  the  privilege  of  attack  which  might 
have  becd  permitted  lo  a  professed  but  liberal  enemy. 
It  is  some  apology',  though  but  a  poor  one,  for  the 
dark  shades  with  which  Orrery  drew  the  character 
of  bis  departed  friend,  that  he  had  never  known 
Swift  until  the  decline  of  life,  marked,  as  it  was,  by 
Itie  loss  of  thoso  friends  who  rendered  life  supporta- 
ble to  him,— by  the  increase  of  infirmities  ana  irrita- 
bility,—and  by  the  gradual  declension  of  the  powers 
of  intellect. 

A  more  sincere  and  disinterested  friend  of  the 
Bean. was  the  good-natured^  light-hearted,  and  in- 
^nuous  Sheridan.  But  of  his  society  the  Ocan  was 
ID  a  great  measure  deprived.  He  had  resigned  his 
residence  in  Dublin  about  1734^  and  retired  to  the 
free  school  at  Cavan  with  a  diminished  income,  but 
unbroken  gaiety  of  heart  and  spirits.  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  recorded  an  affecting  circumstance,  which  hap- 
pened while  his  father  was  on  the  point  of  removal. 
The  Dean  "happened  to  call  in  just  at  the  time  that 
the  workmen  were  taking  down  the  pictures  and 
other  furniture  in  the  parlour-^  that  parlour  where 
Ibr  such  a  number  of  years  he  had  passed  so  many 
happy  hours.  Struck  with  the  sight,  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  rushed  into  a  dark  closet,  where  he  con- 
tmued  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  could  compose 
himself.  When  it  is  considered  (hat  he  was  at  that 
time  verging  on  seventy,  an  age  in  which  the  heart 
senerally  is  callous,  and  almost  dead  to  the  fine  af- 
wctions,  there  cannot  be  a  stronjger  confutation  of 
the  charge  made  against  him  of  his  want  of  feeling ; 
«8 1  believe  the  instances  are  very  rare  of  persons  at 
that  time  of  life  capable  of  being  so  much  moved  by 
jnich  an  incident' 't 

The  Dean  in,  the  following  year  visited  his  friend 
in  his  new  residence.  The  amusement  of  riddles 
and  Anglo-latin  verses  was  renewed,  but  the  charm 
was  lost.  Mr.  Sheridan  describes  Swift  as  having 
become  moody,  and  prone  to  violent  fits  of  passion, 
receiving  with  scorn  the  attentions  offered  him  by 
the  burgesses  of  Gavan,  who  came  out  in  a  bodv  to 
meet  him,  and  repaying  them  reluctantly  with  a 
niggard  and  sparing  entertainment  at  the  inn.  Other 
instances  occurred,  at  this  unhappy  period  of  his  life, 
intimating  the  irritability  of  a  temper  which  could  no 
longer  bear  the  slightest  retort,  even  when  seasoned 
by  the  wit  which  he  used  so  much  to  admire.  After 
two  years  residence  at  Cavan,  Dr.  Sheridan,  with 
disappointed  hopes  and  an  imnaired  fortune,  sold  his 
school  and  returned  to  Dublin.  He  resided  for  a 
•hort  time  at  the  deanery;  but  Swift  was  incapable 
either  of  giving  or  receiving  consolation,  or  even  of 
vespecdng  the  feelings  of  the  attached  friend  of  so 
znany  years.  It  is  painful  to  record  that  they  part- 
ed on  bad  terms,  and  that  Sheridan  died  soon  af- 
terwards, without  any  rcHionciliation  having  taken 
place.^ 

The  Dean*s  solitary  and  unhappy  situation  was 
mxch  as  now  exposed  nim  to  imposition,  and  even  to 
hisnlt.  One  Francis  Wilson,  a  prebendary  of  his 
cathedral,  who  resided  in  the  deanery,  and  had  been 
named  by  Swift  one  of  his  executors,  formed,  it  is 
said,  a  plan  of  availing  himself  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Dean's  intellects,  to  get  himself  appointed  sub- 

thew  expreMiom  were  tued,  remarked  that  Lord  Orrery's  aerTant, 
who  waited  in  the  hall,  night  easily  hear  tliem.  Ther  were  pro- 
babi/  reported ;  and  the  slight  which  they  indicate  was  not  erased 
by  toe  handsome  letter  which  the  Dean  wrote  to  his  lordship  oo 
theoceaaion.    Swift's  Works,  vol.  XVIII.  p.  75. 

*  Lord  Oireiy  first  boached  the  figment  that  Swift  micfat  be 
the  natoral  son  of  Sir  William  Tomptoi  which  was  moraUy  im- 
pceaible. 
^Sheridan's  LiA  of  Swift. 

1  Mr.  Sheridan  blamea  Mrs.  WUtewav  as  hannc  hiflamed  the 
cnaireL  Mr.  Theophatts  Swift  has  demed  thb  chanra,  and  pro- 
ineed  more  than  one  anecdote,  to  show  that  Mrs.  Whitewajr,  on 
tte  eontrary,  acted  as  a  medator  between  the  Dean  and  Dr. 
Wgrwan.  irtiich  thp  tone  of  their  cofrespondniee  aeems  also  to 
■wiyte.   There  ia  no  occasion  Ibr  cnteriof  minutely  hito  the 


dean  of  St  Patrick's,  and,  after  h  vain  attemptms 
to  intoxicate  him,  had  recourse  to  measures  of  m- 
timidation  and  personal  violence.  Wilson  attempt- 
ed to  vindicate  nimself  by  an  affidavit,  in  which  ne 
ascribes  the  disgraceful  struggle,  which  certainly 
took  ^lace,  to  a  fit  of  frenzy  on  the  Dean's  part.1 
But  his  account  was  not  credited,  more  especially 
as  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  guilty  of  acts  of 
peculation  wliile  he  was  a  guest  at  the  deanery.§ 
lie  was  forbidden  to  return  there,  and  died  soon 
afterwards. 

Mrs.  Whitevray  was  Swift's  chief  guardian  agiin^ 
such  selfish  and  dangerous  guests  as  this  man.  An 
altercation  once  took  place  between  them,  concern- 
ing some  of  those  visitors,  whom  she  knew  to  be 
worthless  and  low-mind<d,  and  observed  to  be  gain- 
ing influence  over  the  Dean.  The  dispute  growing 
high,  Mrs.  Whiteway  rose  from  her  seat,  and  drop- 
ping an  angry  courtesy,  snid,  "  I'll  leave  ypu,  sir,  to 
{'our  flatterers  and  sycophants;"  and  then  left  the 
louse  in  anger,  resolving  not  to  return.  For  two 
days  she  k6pt  her  resolution  ;  and  in  that  time  bad 
more  than  a  dozen  visitors  at  her  door,  who  enquir- 
ed with  i^cat  concern  for  her  health,  after  the  un- 
happy circumstance  that  had  befallen  her.  T%e 
fact  was,  the  Dean  had  gone  round  to  his  fiiends, 
and  with  a  serious  face  deplored  the  misfortune  that 
he  himself  had  ^tnesscd,  that  Mrs.  Whiiewav  hud 
suddenly  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  madness,  and  had 
been  taken  home  in  a  most  distracted  state  of  mind. 
When  he  thought  the  deception  had  sufficiently 
worked,  he  called,  and  making  her  a  silent  bow,  smt 
down.  Mr.  Deane  Swift  was  in  the  room ;  being  at 
that  time  on  a  visit  at  Mrs.  Whiteway's.  The  Dean 
conversed  with  him  for  about  ten  minut^widiout 
interchanging  a  word  or  a  look  with  Mrs.  Whiteway. 
He  then' got  up,  looked  kindly  at  Mrs.  Whiteway, 
and  turning  to  Mr.  Swift,  ^^  Half  ihw  visit  was  to 
you,  sir."  in  uttering  the  word  half,  he  glanced  his 
eye  at  Mrs.  Whiteway,  bowed  to  them  both,  and 
withdrew.    Their  cordiality  was  instantly  renewed. 

The  last  scene  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  and 
the  stage  darkened  ere  the  curtain  fell.  From  ITM; 
downward,  the  Dean's  fits  of  periodical  giddinest 
and  deafness  had  returned  with  violence;  he  coult 
neither  enjoy  conversation,  nor  amuse  himself  with 
writing;  and  an  obstinate  resolution  which  he  had 
formed  not  to  wear  glasses,  prevented  him  froia 
reading.  The  following  dismalletter  to  Mrs.  White- 
way,  in  1740,  is  almost  the  last  document  which  we 
Sossessof  the  celebrated  Swift,  as  a  rational  and  re- 
ecting  being.  It  awfully  foretells  the  catastrophe 
which  shortly  after  took  place. 

"  I  have  been  very  miserable  all  night,  and  to^ay 
extremely  deaf  and  full  of  pain.  I  am  so  stmid  ana 
confounded,  that  I  cannot  express  the  mortincation 
I  am  tmder  both  in  body  and  mind.  All  I  can  aay 
is,  that  I  am  not  in  torture ;  but  I  daily  and  hoony 
expect  it  Pray  let  me  kno\^  how  your  health  II 
and  your  family.  I  hardly  understand  one  word  I 
write.  I  am  sure  my  days  will  be  very  few;  fow 
and  miserable  they  must  be. 

"  1  am,  for  those  few  days, 

"  Yours  entire^, 

"  J.  Swxrr. 
"If  I  do  hot  blunder,  it  is  Saturday, 

July  26th,  1740."  » 

His  understanding  having  totally  failed  soon  alter 
these  melancholy  expressions  of  grief  and  aflfection« 
his  first  state  was  that  of  a  violent  and  forioas  lu- 
nacy. His  estate  was  put  under  the  managemant 
of  trustees,  and  his  person  confided  to  the  care  of 
Dr.  Lyons,  a  respectable  clergyman,  curate  to  the 
Rev.  Robert  King,  Prebendary  of  Dunlavin,  one  of 
Swift's  executors.    This  gentleman  discharged  hi 


melancholy  task  with  great  fidelity,  being  nrach  and 
gratefully  attached  to  the  object  or  his  carcV  Fnim 


I  Swift's  WcAm,  vol  XIX.  p.  SBT,  96S,  95S.  m.  901.  and 
p.  S68.  S6S,  JWO. 

%  The  servants  at  tbe  deeoery  told  Mrs.  WUteway.  that  thV' 
obserred  Wilson  nmially  brau^  with  Ilim  an  empty  1 
and  eairied  it  awajr  filled  with  boMS.       ... 

t  The  moet  minute  accomt  of  fm  meliirhnly  pcdod  fa 


UFE  or  JONATBilN  SWIFT. 


ft  state  of  oatmgMns  frnsy,  nKravBted  by  severe 
bodily  swfferin^,  the  iUnstrions  Dean  of  St  Fa  trick's 
sank  mU>  the  situation  of  a  helpless  cham;eling.  *  In 
the  coarse  of  about  three  years,  he  is  only  known  to 
have  spoken  once  or  twice.  At  length,  when  thia 
awfiii  moral  lesson  had  subsisted  nfom  1743,  nntil 

brDr.  Delany.  "In  iha  befinmof  of  Um  you  1741,  U»  and«r 
tttndinf  waa  to  much  impairod.  And  his  paseioiu  ao  creaUy  in- 
CIMMO.  that  he  wai  ttticrij  incapable  of  convonation.  Slraoffcn 
wem  Bot  pawnitUJ  to  approach  him.  and  fail  (Kends  found  it 
Dacesaary  to  hare  fnaidians  appointed  of  hi*  penon  and  estate. 
Early  in  the  year  1743.  hia  reason  wai  wholly  subverted,  and  hit 
IBfa  beCTiBg  abaolnta  laadngia  The  la«t  person  whmn  he  knew 
was  Bin.  Whiteway  ;*  and  the  siffat  of  lier.  when  ho  knew  her 
B»  longart  thnnir  Noa  Into  fits  of  n«e  to  violcm  and  drcadflil,  that 
aha  was  kmod  to  laava  him ;  and  the  otily  act  of  kindness  that 
nwiained  in  her  power  was  to  call  once  or  twice  a  week  at  the 
deaocrTi  emiuire  aAer  his  health,  and  stK)  that  proper  care  was 
taken  of  him.  Somrtimea  thn  would  steal  a  look  at  him  when  his 
■aek  was  towaida  her,  hut  did  not  dare  to  venture  into  his  sight, 
ffi  would  neitfier  eat  nor  drink  wliilc  the  servants  who  brought 
urn  Us  pionsjaos  ataid  in  the  room.  His  meat,  wiiich  was  served 
eat,  he  woald  sometimes  luficr  to  stand  an  hour  upon 
beibra  he  w<MJd  touch  it :  and  at  last  he  would  eat  it 
_  for  dariof  this  miserable  state  of  his  mind,  it  was  his 
It  custom  to  walk  ten  bo«n  a  day. 
Oetoher.  1748,  af>er  this  frenzy  had  continued  sevoial 
Mi  left  eye  swelled  to  the  sizo  of  an  en,  and  the  lid  ap- 
o  be  ao  maeh  inflamed  and  discoloured,  that  tlie  surgeon 
maelad  M  would  mortify ;  several  large  boils  also  bmke  out  on 
mtgam  tad  his  bodv.  The  extreme  pom  of  this  tumour  kept  him 
wuen  near  a  month,  and  during  one  woek  It  was  with  difficulty 
iMSav  persona  kept  bfan,  by  mere  force,  ftom  tearing  out  hit 
aNa.Jaitba<bi«dw  tmnour  perfectly  subsided,  and  the  pain  left 
liis^  kfisw  Bba.  Whiteway,  took  her  by  tiie  luuid.  and  spoka 
gag  with  hii  ibrmer  kiodneas :  that  day.  and  the  foUowing,  he 
new  his  pbyajdan  and  smgeoo.  and  all  his  family,  and  appeared 
tofcava ao Ikr ivoovered  Itfi  uooerstanding  axid  temper,  that  the 
I  not  wttboBt  hopes  he  miaht  once  more  eiuor  society, 
id  with  the  eonpaoy  of  nis  old  friends.  This  hope, 
J  but  of  short  dunttioo ;  for  a  few  days  afterwarda  he 
;  Into  a  aCale  of  total  inaenaibility,  slept  mnch,  and  could  not, 
lat  gnat  dMcoIty,  he  prevailed  on  to  walk  aeroas  the  mom. 
waa  the  cfiact  of  another  bodily  disease,  hia  brain  baiiM 
^  wka  water.  Mr.  Stevens,  an  ingenioos  clergTman  of  hu 
T,  praoumoed  this  to  bo  the  ease  during  his  illneaa,  and 
paunebia  head  it  appeared  that  he  was  not  mJstakeo;  hot 
,^  — ^^  ha  oAsB  entreated  the  DeaB*8  friends  and  lAysieiaos  that 
m  sew  njriit  be  trapanned  and  the  water  discharged,  no  refard 
was  paid  tnbia  o^anSaa  or  advice. 

,  "  Ailer  dwDaan  had  oontinued  silent  a  whole  year  hi  this  halp- 
laai  alate  of  idiocy,  hia  houaekeeper  went  into  ras  raon  on  the 
MS  orlicrKBiber  in  the  nornfaig,  telling  Um  thatit  was  hia  bath- 
day,  and  that  bonfires  and  iUttminatioas  were  preparing  to  cele- 
hata  it  aa  aaoal ;  to  tUa  ha  immediately  replied—'  It  is  all  folly. 
BCterlatit   ' 


peared 


^Be  woold  ofUn  allampt  to  apeak  hii  niiod,  bnteoold  not  m> 
awaet  worda  to  express  hii  aieamng ;  apon  which  he  would 
nnig'  op  hia  shoolden,  shake  Ids  head,  and  sigh  heartily.  Among 
■11  nuMH  of  amelli.  none  ofleQded  him  ao  much  as  the  snuff  of  a 
endlaw  It  happened  that  a  young  airl,  the  daughter  of  Us  houae- 
fcaBper'fl  relattaQ,  blew  out  a  oandie  in  his  chamber;  at  wfaieh  he 
Jnt  hia  browa,  looked  angry,  andaaid, '  You  are  a  Uttle  diitv  slut  r 
"    apomB  no  more  of  tt  i  but  aeemed  displeased  with  Bar  the 


p|Mr  fawtanMiof  short  intenraliof  aendbility  and  rear* 
fan  manBess  had  ended  in  atunor,  aeem  to  prove  that 
»wBr»  whatever  It  was,  bad  not  destroyed,  but  only  sus- 
tka  powara  of  his  mhid. 

. waa  aomatimea  visited  by  Mr.  Deaae  Swift,  a  relation, 

and  abontCMBtmaa,  1748,  ha  aaemed  deairooa  to  speak  to  him. 
awm  then  tout  fabn  ha  came  to  dine  with  him :  and  Mrs. 
Jgewv,  the  hooae-keQier,  hnmediatelT  said, '  Won^t  you  give 
Ml  Sarflt  a  ^aaa  of  wine,  airl'  To  this  he  maide  no  answer.  mU 
ahqwed  lie  andantood  the  qaeatlon,  by  sbugging  up  his  shonldera. 
aa  ha  tad  bcea  used  to  do^  when  he  had  a  mind  a  fVi<«d  ahould 
— end  tbe  evening  with  him,  and  which  was  as  much  aa  to  say 
[on  will  rain  ma  in  wine.'  Soon  after  ha  again  endeavoured, 
^li  a  food  deal  of  pah,  to  find  words ;  but  at  last,  after  many 
aflfarta.  not  bdng  ahla,  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  was  afterwards 
■mdC.  a  law  months  after  this,  upon  ms  hoosekeeoer's  removing 
akaBlh.  aa  be  waa  going  to  catch  at  it.  be  shruggea  op  his  shouf- 
dcBB.  and  aaid, '  I  am  what  I  am  ;*  and,  In  about  six  minutes,  re- 
paatod  tha  aamo  woida  two  or  three  tiaaea. 
"la  thayear  1744.  ha  now  and  then  called  his  aerrant  bv Us 
•a.  and  oaee  attempted  to  spealc  to  him,  but  not  being  able  to 


aveaa/iii  meudnf ,  ha  showed  sins  of  much  uneasfaieas,  and  at 
Iwtaaid, *I am  a  iooL'  Onee  afterwards,  aa  Ut  servant  waa 
taUng  away  his  wateh,  he  said, '  Bring  it  here ;'  and  when  the 
aaaaa  aarvwatwubreaklag  a  bard  large  coal,  he  said, '  That  Is  a 

^^nom  afe  timohe  was  perfoetly  sflent.  till  the  latter  end  of 
Oalobar.  tT4S  t  and  then  died  without  the  least  pang  or  eonvol- 
_ip  the  aerenty-eighth  year  of  bis  age.'* 

auioaity  of  mangers  sometimes  led  them  to  see  thia  as* 

. JIT  manln  thia  state  of  living  death.   The  fiither  of  the 

Jjoid  XIaaddiBriOiia  of  UM  Editor's  most  intimate  flianda 
at  tha  namber.  Ha  waa  tdd  that  tha  aerranfs  piivataly  took 
for  gratil>tecfha  ..•»#.- 


a  by 
at.that 


&:?£& 


of  stranfeSi,  bot  daoonad  to 

ifyfoflw  carioai^.^,lle  saw 

Imw  probablf  J  ^lo 

aDtkat  paaaadaroand 


the  19th  October.  1746,  it  pleased  Ood  to  release  ths 
subject  of  these  Memoirs  from  this  calamitous  sita* 
ation.  He  died  noon  that  day  without  a  single  pang^ 
so  gentlv,  indeed,  that  iiis  attendants  were  scarce 
aware  of  the  moment  of  his  dissolution. 

It  was  (hen  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  showed 
itself  in  the  full  glow  oi  national  enthusiasm.  The 
internal  was  forgotten,  during  which  thtir  great  pa- 
triot had  been  dead  to  the  world,  and  he  was  wept 
and  mourned,  as  if  he  had  been  called  away  in  ths 
full  career  of  his  public  services.  Young  and  old  of 
ail  ranks  surrounded  the  house,  to  pay  the  last  tri- 
bute of  sorrow  and  of  affeciion.  Locks  of  his  hair 
were,  so  cajjerly  sought  after,  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
happily  applies  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens  ok 
Dublin,  the  lines  of  Shakespeare, 

"  %M,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And  dyin^  mention  it  wiliiin  their  wjils, 
Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  laiiue."— Shakespeare. 

The  remains  of  Dean  Swift  were  interred,  agrees 
bhr  to  his  directions,  with  privacy,^  in  the  great  aisle 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  where  an  inscriptioD|, 
composed  by  himself,  records  his  exertions  for  lloerty, 
and  his  detestation  of  oppression. 

HlC  DSFOSrrUM  EST   CORPUS 

JONATHAN   SWIFT,  S.  T.  P. 

HUJU8  ECCLESIJB  CATHEDBAUB 

DECANI  : 

17BI  SJKVA  INOIGKATIO 

ULTIBItrS  COS  LACEKARE  NEQUIT. 

ABX  VIATOR, 

ST  IMITARS,  SI  POTERIS,- 

STREKirVM  PRO  VIRXLI  UBERTATI8  VJITDICXM. 

OBUT  AKMO  (1746)  : 

INSIS  (OCTOBRIS)  DIE  (l9)  ; 

ATATI8  ANNO  (78). 


CONCLUSION. 

ftnon,  HaUto,  and  Private  Chajactar  of  Swift—His  Convana* 
tioo— His  Reading— Ainarent  Inooosistenoies  in  his  Charuter 
—His  Charity-His  lUente  for  Criticism-Chaiaeter  oftEa 
Dean  aa  a  Poelr-As  a  Proae  Author. 

SwiiT  was  in  person  tall,  strong;  and  well  mad& 
of  a  dark  complexion,  but  with  blue  eyes,  black'Sna 
bushy  eyebrows,  nose  somewhat  aauiline,  and  fea- 
tures which  remarkably  ezi>Tessed  the  stem,  haugh* 
ty,  and  dauntless  turn  of  his  mind.  He  was  nerer 
known  to  laugh,  and  his  smiles  are  happily  charao- 
tarized  by  the  well-known  lines  of  Shakespeare.  In 

t  It  appears  fhan  tbe  foUowing  aniinat<M  aacpoatulatioo,  ad- 
dressed  by  Uia.  Whitoway  to  one  of  tha  axacatora,  that  iMr 
purpose  was  to  have  interpreted  the  word  privacy  so  strictly  aa  t» 
mfor  a  aonUd  and  unbecoming  obacuritv.  It  woold  appear  that 
the  remonstrances  of  his  friend  and  relation  were  attended  t». 
Hie  original  paper  is  amongst  those  belonging  to  Mr.  Swift 

Bfrs.  WBxnWAY  to  aome  one  of  Dr.  Swon'a  Execoton. 
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"Sol 

"  TBBlodigoation  which  the  town  have  exinaased  at  tha  man' 
per  of  burying  their  Patriot,  is  a  moof  Us  memory  is  dear  aa  fair 
lifo  was  onoe  so  to  tliem.  I  am  told,  and  I  wish  nur  aiithoritr  mar 
not  be  tne,  that  Dr.  Swift  is  to  be  carried  out  of  his  back  door^ 
one  in  the  morning,  b][  four  poitefs,into  the  church,  attended  qnlj 
by  two  elergTmen,  with  the  circumstance  of  the  respect  paid  to 
them,  of  aivmg  each  a  scarf  I  know  his  desire  was  to  be  boriad 
as  privately  as  posaiUa ;  but.  were  the  same  persons  to  be  omcor 
tors  to  a  duke,  and  a  man  wiio  had  left  but  forepounds  behind  htai. 
would  tha  words  be  construed  in  the  same  literal  sense?  and  1 
appeal  to  youiaelf,  whether  ever  you  knew  a  aantlonan,  wooaa 
oornae  was  not  in  danger  of  being  arreated  ior  debt,  tr 
auch  a  mannor-an  exeoated  crinuoal,  to  whom  the  law  _. 
allow  Chriatian  burial,  could  only  be  uaed  thus,  by  soma  _ 
acquaintance.  Sorely  to  hang  the  room  Dr.  Swift  liDa  in 
black,  to  live  Mm  a  fieaise,  and  a  fhw  moaning  coaehea,  w 
be  judgeda  fVmeral  snfRcienUy  private  ior  ao  great  a  man  i  _^ 
that  ha  himself  thoucht  decency  requisite  at  a  fhnoal.  may  ha 
known  l^what  be  did  fbr  his  hooeat,  trasty  aenant,  Alaiandir 
M*Oae.  V  this  eapeiMe  be  thought  too  moeh  to  be  taken  flan 
tha  nobia  eharity  be  hath  bequeathed.  1  make  tta  oiftr  ofdaiii 
it,  and  dsafaa  it  may  ha  taken  oat  of  a»  Miacy.  aa  the  bat  n 
apeot  I  oan  nay  to  our  great  and  worthy  mend. 

"IT  this  ftvoor  badBttied  me,  I  jhiilf  let  wboavar  meotioiH  fUi 
aihir  in  my  liaailng,  know  the  oAr  I  have  made. 
**Iam,  Sir. 
**  Toor  moat  obadie&taod  noet  kumLse  aeivaat, 

''jfaaaA  Wtaflnrar. 
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dMd,  the  whple  descnptioii  oCCasaioB  mii^t  be  99^ 


•Berachiauefa, 


He  ia  a  gieal  ob«erv«r,  and  he  Ioak« 
Quite  through  the  duoib  of  mvn.— 
Seldom  he  arailos,  bnd  mirilut  in  iifth  a  Mut, 
Am  if  be  mock'd  bunaelf,  and  tconi'd  his  tpirit 
That  ooold  be  moved  to  amile  at  anjr  thiof. 

The  featiftes  of  the  Dean  have  been  preserved  in 
teveral  paintings,  busts,  and  medals.*  In  youlh, 
he  was  reckoned  handsome;  Pope  observed,  that 
thoup^h  his  face  had  an  expression  of  dulncss,  his 
eves  were  very  particular.  They  were  as  azure,  he 
^id,  as  the  heavens,  and  had  an  unusual  expression 
ci  acuteness.    In  old  age  the  Dean's  countenance 


ready  reply  were  so  weU  calculated  for  pphtical  da 
batOt  it  mast  have  increased  the  mortification  of 
Queen  Anne's  ministers,  that  they  found  themselves 
unaMo  to  secure  him  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  Bishops. 
The  government  of  Ireland  dreaded  his  eloquence  as 
much  88  his  pen. 

His  manners  in'^ociety  were,  in  his  better  days, 
iGree,  lively,  and  engaging,  not  devoid  of  peculiarities, 
but  bending  them  so  well  to  circumstances,  that  his 
«x>mpany  was  universally  courted.  When  age  and 
infirmity  had  impaired  the  elasticity  of  his  spirits 
iind  the  equality  of  his  temper,  his  conversation  was 
titill  valued,  not  only  on  account  of  the  extended 
and  various  acquaintance  with  life  and  manners,  of 
"which  it  displayed  an  inexhaustible  fund,  but  also 
for 'the  shrewd  and  satirical  humour  which  seasoned 
Jois  observations  and  anecdotes.    Thisi  according  to 

*  There  ■  an  excelkot  portrait  of  Dean  Swift  at  the  Deaoeiy- 
IhouM,  Dublin,  MiBt«d  faf  Biadoa.  ▲  aanwia Mijuaii  in  tbepieee 
•  JjiplaTinff  a  aGron,  contaiojog  a  Latin  macripCion,  partly  undeci- 
ipherabie,  Dut  which  refen  to  the  Dean*i  exertiona  in  procuring  for 
Ttfae  church  the  frant  of  the  firtt  ftuita  and  teothi.  At  the  bottom 
•of  the  canvaM  u  the  foUowinf  tmcriptioo : 

0FIOIXH  mmm  rbv.  adkoddm  vqu  jqhatr.  swxft,  a.  t.  p. 

SCCI.B8LB   OATH.  fl.  PAT.  DUS.  DKCAin.  DT  FB0BTD1M   HA- 

auM  JBDrinc  Tcrnvs  clku  bt  hujusgs  nsciFca  obmtu 

bSCVfl,  AMfMlS  Vr  OBSBaVAKtUI  BROO  PXHOI  COftAVlT  CABI- 

YOktm  SimM. 

PRBStiHTf  TIBI  MATOBOS  hAMOIMVR  BOKORBB, 
MXL  OSarUKUM  ALIAS,  UlL  ORTUM  TALB  FATBMTBS. 
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itpiy  to  that  ai»le  in  which  the  illUBtriOtta  patnot  u  io- 
Ttte  tower,  or  fterale,  ia  pre^emiDentljr  eooapicilaai, 
jMwewv  minute  tfaii  part  ofttedtawmg  be.  K  is  to  be  obaeived, 
Ihaft  at  the  period  the  original  painting  waa  taksn,  the  ipira, 
meh  now  eompwai  that  fine  Ckithie  8tructura,faad  not  been 

^    fi«aietoorUask1riihoak,cttfoiufl1ytodtaatefUlr«arted. 
witti  ayariet/  of  ambMnatical  figuiea^  having  at  the  bottom  the 
s  rf tta  dsanyy.  ai^d.  of  8wm  quaiteicd  in  one  soatdbeoD. 
^VtOKtiaOe  tattb  of  one  of  mi  socceaaors  caiued  thia  frame 
B  glided.    Thia  Dietrne  abonld  not  be  mcntioQed  vithoat  le- 
ig  oie  patrloae  diaintereftedneea  of  Dean  Cradoc.  who, 
a  firo' broke  out  at  tiie  deanerJ^hou8e,  commaodra  thoae 
who  atBAiated  to  leave  their  exertiona  to  aavte  Mi  own  property 
and  booMi  vaiil  they  bad  iecurad  the  pictun  of  his  lenownod 


Another  portrait,  auppoaed  to  be  one  of  the  beat  liltaneaaea  in 

^■tenqB,.aiid  abo  pamted  by  Mndon,  ia  the  property  of  Dr. 

I,  of  DabUn.    Tm  expression  of  the  lealurea  dfi&r  in  aoma 

Kts  nom  the  ptetuve  in  the  deanery,  being  rather  of  a  deep 

meiandioly  cast,  than  of  the  stem,  harsh,  and  imperative 

ter. 

is  a  portreut  of  Dean  Swift  at  Howth  Castle.    It  is  a  fiiU 

osintcd  by  Buodnn.    He  is  repreaontcd  in  the  clerical  cos< 

tome.  To  the  left  of  Lbo  figure  is  seen  the  Temple  of  Fame  in 
the  back  ground ;  on  tlie  Dean's  right  appears  the  genius  of  Ire* 
Iftad,  exteiulinff  a  laurel-wreath,  as  about  to  crown  the  patriot ; 
ib  Us  left  hand  be  holds  forth  a  scroll,  on  which  is  writt^"!).  "  Tfao 
murth  Drapier'a  Letter."  At  his  &et,  on  the  right  of  Uie  picture, 
Ics  bound  the  famous  nateniee  Wood;  lie  is  depicted  in  agony. 
On  a  scroll  is  written  '^  "tfood's  Patent." 

A  full  length  pauiling  of  the  Dean,  in  his  clerical  habit,  is  placed 
la  the  thofttrp,  or  examination -hall  of  Triiiity  CuUi-gc,  DuliUn. 
Tlie  head  and  figure,  vrith  some  variation  ofattiiudo.  ap^ar  to 
DO  eat)icd  from  the  oil  painting  at  the  dcnneiy-faouse.  He  is  here 
reprei^nted  as  st&xidiug  between  two  pillais ;  in  the  spore  be- 
twoHn,  In  the  hack'ground,  is  given  a  view  of  the  steeple  and 
ipke  of  8L  Patrick^s. 

In  the  museum  of  TriQit}"  Colleirc,  Dublin,  tliere  is  a  dark  plaster 
test,  or  cast,  of  Dcao  Huitt  It  is  on  impression  token  from  tho 
«uk,f  pf»Ued  to  the  face  after  A: ath.  The  cxprcMion  of  connte- 
Mfice  to  most  ancQuivocally  maniacal,  and  one  aide  of  the  mootti 
Cmc  left,)  horribly  contorted  downwards,  as  if  convulsed  by  |«in. 
"*  *  Lved  fijr  Mr.  BaxreU's  Esaav. 

..  —  of  Dewi  8whl  to  the 


&% 


Ortay,  ww  the  last  of  hi»  poven  which  deqtgrtft-j 
but  the  Dean  himself  waa  sensible  that,  as  hta  ib*> 
mory  iailed,  his  stories  were  too  often  repeated.  His 
powers  of,  conversation  and  of  hiuBoroua  repaifca 
were  in  his  time  regarded  as  anrivalUd,;  but,  lika 
most  who  have  assumed  a  despotic  swi^ia  coolvsiw 
sation,  he  was  sometimes  silenced^  by  unexpected 
resistance.t  He  was  very  fond  of  puns.  Pbrhaps 
the  application  of  the  line  of  Virgil  to  the  lady  who 
threw  down  with  her  mantua  a  Ciemoaa  fiodk^  is 
the  beat  ever  was  made  :— 


The  comfort  which  he  gave  an  elderly  fpentlamaii 
who  had  lost  his  spectacles,  was  more  Motaayfift» 
**  If  this  rain  continnes  all  night,  yon  will  cenms&f 
recover  them  in  the  morning  Hemnea : 

"  Noeta  plait  tota-redeunt  apectaeola  mase." 

His  pre-eminence  in  morelegithntite  wit  ia  aaaotad 
by  manv  anecdotes.  A  man  of  distinctiDii  nat  r»» 
markable  for  regulaitty  in  hia  piivate  coBoem^  ehcNM 
for  his  motto,  E<ptta  haud  maU  nohu.  Better 
known  than  trusted,"  was  the  Dean's  tranalailMMii 
when  some  one  related  the  drcomstanoe. 

Swift  had  an  odd  humour  of  making  eitenmotv 
proverbs.  Observing  that  a  gentleman,  in  wEoao 
garden  he  walked  with  some  mends,  seemed  to  hmna 
no  intention  to  reqaeet  them  to  eat  any  of  the  firatei 
Swift  observed.  It  was  a  saying  <tf  hia  daar  grand-* 
modier, 

*'  Always  pun  a  peadi 

Whan  rt  is  wilbia  your  nadi  t" 


and  helping  himself  accordingly,  his  axauple  n  __ 
followed  by  the  whole  company.  At  another  timai 
he  framed  an  "  old  saying  and  tme^'  for  the  benelH 
of  a  person  who  bad  ndlen  from  his  hotae  iato  tb* 
mh-e: 

"The  mora  dirt. 
The  laai  hurt." 

The  man  rose  much  consoled;  but  as  he  waa  % 
collector  of  proverbs  himself,  he  wondered  he  had 
never  before  heard  that  used  by  the  Dean  anon  tho 
occasion.  He  threw  some  usefiil  rules  into'mynmig 
adages  ;t  and  .indeed,  aa  bis  Journal  to  St^la  provea^ 
had  a  facility  in  putting  rhymes  together  on  amy  tn* 
8ing  occaaion,  which  mfust  have  added  cdBsiderablf 
to  the  flow  and  facility  of  his  poetical  compositioDB. 
In  hia  personal  habits  he  waa  cleaniy^  even  im 
scrupulottaneas.  At  one  period  of  hia  lifo  he  was 
said  to  lie  in  bed  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  think  of  wn 
for  the  dayjil  but  latterly  he  was  an  early  riser. 
Swift  was  fond  of  exercise,  and  particularly  of  waflc^ 
ing.  And  although  modem  pedeatriana  may -fiaiile 
at  biv  prosposing  to  journey  to  Chester,  by  waBdng 
ten  miles  a  da^ :  yet  he  is  said  to  have  taken  thig 
exercise  too  violently,  and  to  a  degree  prejudicial  to 
his  health.  He  was  alsoa  tolerable  hotneman,  fond 
of  riding,  and  a  judge  of  the  noble  animaL  whieh 
he  chose  to  celebrate,  aa  the  emblem  of  moral  merit, 
luder  the  name  of  Houyh  nhnm.  Exercise  ha  mee- 
ed  on  hia  friends,  particularly  upon  Stella  and  Ta- 

^  At  an  fam,  seeing  the  eook-maidsciapfinxapieeacfiaattootiha 
asked  how  many  magfots  she  bad  fot  out  ofitl  "  Not 


are  in  yoor  head.*'  answorpd  the  wench  smaittjr.  The  Deaa  waa 
angry,  and  oomptaioed  to  her  mistress.  On  another  oocasiaik,  gm 
was  silenced  by  a  worthy  citizen.  Aldcnnan  Brown,  who,  banog 
underrone  his  nillery  in  silence  during  the  time  of  dfonor.  aU  ot 
a  sudden  raised  his  head  from  the  ptatc.  on  obterving  Svrilt  take 
apple-sauce  to  the  wing  of  a  doek,  and  exclaimed,    9fr.  Dma, 

JOtt  eat  your  duck  like  a  goo^e."  At  another  ttine.ba  «aK«d 
Tenny,  a  Carmelite  priest,  whom  he  met  at  BSrs.  Wmtewaar*8t 
"  Wmr  the  Catholic  church  used  pictuies  and  imaget.  whaa  Ums 
church  of  England  did  not!"— "Becaase.*'  answcrea  Qie  priod 
readily,  "  wc  am  old  housekeepers,  and  yon  are  new  begtBDen.** 
Swift  was  BO  surprised  and  incensed  tbst  he  left  the  rooos,  and 
would  not  stay  dinner,  though  he  had  come  to  Mrs.  Whitawraj^ 
with  that  intention.  But  these  in()tancea  of  irrftability  ooettma 
during  the  latter  ;eara  of  his  life,  when  be  could  not  endina  can- 
tnufletion. 

I  Sheridim  qootcs  two  of  them.   One  of  them  was  ft  dinCtiaB 
to  those  who  nde  together  throui^  the  water : 

*'  When  thmightfac  water  you  do  fida. 
Keep  irery  cuac,  or  Teiy  wide.** 

Anothtf  relating  to  the  deoaatiRg  of  \tixtt : 
**  flret  rack  slow^and  1hc&  rack  OBick. 
Then  rack  slow  tiU  you  come  to  the  duck." 

flifllti's  Sdlt.  »kff.  . 
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L!PB  OP  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 


.  M  a  Mrt.of  duty  I  tnd  Mvoe  any  of  hm  letters 
omtcHide  without  allusion  to  it ;  especially  as  relat- 
iBg  to  the  preaarvatkm  of  itta  own  healthy  which  his 
Conatitntional  fits  of  deafness  and  giddiness  render- 
ed very  precarious.  His  habit  of  body  in  other  re* 
meets  appears  to  have  been  indifferent,  with  a  ten- 
deney  to  scrofiiia,  which,,  perhaps,  hastened  hit 
HientM  disorder.*  'But  th^ immediate  cau&ewas  the 
preasure  cf  water  upon  the  head,  as  appeared  from 
the  ^nection  after  death. f 

Of  his  leamins  we  have  already  spoken;  it  seems 
to  htctt  been  botn  eztensive  and  useful,  but  not  pro- 
ibondly  scholaatic.  Of  modern  languakes,  he  spoke 
and  wrote  French  with  fiicility,  and  understood 
liafian.  His  Latin  verses  indicate  an  imperfect 
Itaowfad^e  of  prosody,  and  no  great  command  of 
the  latigwige  in  which  they  are  written.  The  poem 
ealled  Rupea  Carberie,  has,  in  particular,  been  se- 
verelr  eritictsed.  It  is  seldom  that  Swift  alludcs-to 
B^Bflkih  Hteratnre ;  yet  it  is  evident  he  had  perused 
with  attention  those  classics  to  which  his  name  is 
How  ttftded.  How  carefully  he  had  read  Milton  ap- 
pearafrom  hit  annotations  on  the  Paradise  Lost,  for 
the  benefit  of  Stella.  Chaucer  appears  also  to  have 
Been  his  fkTourite,  for  I  observe  among  his  papers  a 
nUanorandnm  of  the  oaths  used  hi  the  Canterbury 
Taiea,  classed  with  the  personages  by  whom  they 
m  jskA.  It  appears  from  a.note  upon  Mr.  Todd's 
eoltkm  of  M3ton,  that  Swil^  was  a  neniter  of  the 
tfieietkt  romances  of  chivalry .t  But  he  never  men- 
tions the  romances  and  playa  of  the  period  in  which 
be  lived,  without  expressing  the  most  emphatic  con- 
tempt. To  the  drama,  particularly,  he  was  90  in- 
uUfeien^  thai  he  never  once  aUudps  to  the  writings 
«  Shal^Bpeare,  nor,  wpnderfal  to  be  told,  does  be 
i^ypeat  to  hf  ye  possessed  a  copy  of  his  wor|s.  After 
itondng  this,  it  will  be  scarce  held  remarkable,  that 
th^  catalc^gue  of  hia  library  only  contains  the  works 
of  three  dramatic  authors,  Ben  Jonson,  Wycherley, 
and  Rowe,  the  two  last  being  presentation  copies 
from  the  authors,  in  ITtX)  and  1702.  History  and 
daancal  authons  formed  the  Dean's  favourite  stu- 
dSbS,  and,  during  the  decay  of  his  faculties,  his  read- 
imt  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  Clai^ndon. 

Swift  loved  the  country,  like  most  men  of  genius. 
hut  rather  practised  rural  occupations  than  rural 
sports.  At  Quilcai  Gaulstown,  and  Market-Hill. 
he  delighted  in  acting  as  a  sort  of  overseer  or  bailln 
to  dioaa  employed  in  improving  the  property  of  his 
frieDds,  and  he  dwells  fondly  m  his  Journal  on  his 
plantations  and  eanal  at  Laracor. 

1ft  does  not  appear  from  any  part  of  hia  works, 
wilese,  perhaps,  the  Latin  verses  on  the  rocks  of 
r,a  that  he  was  an  admirer  of  the  beautifhl  or 


*  Hisriaf  Ui  nMideoM  al  CaNraiitli(»  wu  tonnentod  wiUi  an  nl- 
m  tma,  oAan  nmlioned  in  hit  lettora ;  and  in  Im  JoamaJ 
m  a  mimte  and  nUier  ditfuatinff  oooonnt  of  an  eniptaon 
nldar.   He  mat  for  a  aufeoa  bekngins  to  the  bar- 
...  at  Owran.  to  dtam  Mi  wonnd.   The  foimg  man  en- 
ifytf  tad  trembliiif,  for  ail  men  stood  In  awe  of  the 
Look  ye,  tirt"  eaid  &¥mi,  nmog  ha  1e«  tnm  the  alool 
il  wae  ertended,  "  mj  bUo  is  veir  badly  bnrt ;  I  have 
ftm  and  if  yon  eao  «um  it,  by  '       I'D  advertise 


Here's  five  foineas  for  you,  and  you  need  look  for  no  more : 

aemaean."  The yoong man suooeeded ;  and 

both  hto  doD  and  ha  modesty,  was  kind  to 

asked  bin  to  dinner,  and  when  the  cure  was  com* 

him  a  oompiinMnt  of  five  culneae  naore. '  In  a  letter 


ktei7<tffen  asked  him 


Wldtewar  be  savs,  the  shin  eoet  Mm  but  three  ftdoeas ; 

ks  prafaaUy  set  down  to  benevolenoe. 

*  Dr.  Kioff  says,  that  about  throe  years  before  Ms  final  decay, 

■  limai  iiinir  Isi  nsi  sieoled  by  the  wine  wMoh  ho  drank  after 

BT.  and  thai  next  day,  on  his  complaintnr  of  his  health,  he 

the  liberty  to  tefl  Mm  he  was  nftaid  be  had  dmnk  too  much 

He  was  staitled,  and  repliett,  that  he  alwajrs  looked  on 

fas  a  vary  tempwate  man.  and  never  exceeded  die  quan- 

titv  Wm  phyaidan  pi  escribed.    "  Now  Ms  nhnicianj'*  continues 

Uw.  **  never  drank  less  than  two  bottles  or  claret  after  dinner." 

BMtit  noBst  be  jwnembcred  that  Kinf  Mmsclf  was  a  strict  water- 

in^er.— Xing' f  Anecdotea  qfhU  Oion  TInwt,  p.  If. 

1  Swift's  Works,  voL  II.  p.  167. 

"  Open  fly 
The  iofomal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thwider." 

f.  Todd.  00  Mr.  Walker's  authority,  quotes  a  note  of  Swift 
,..  ^lis  passive.  fVom  Don  Belianis,  part  ii  ch.  19.  "  Open  fino 
die  brazen  »Kli>ig  di>ors,ifrating  ftarsh  thunder  on  tlieir  turning 
liiMes.**  This  remark  does  not  appear  in  the  editor's  copy  of 
Swift*s  twtee  00  Milton,  meotioned  page  II,  note,  neitbn  do  the 
««»rd»  oecor  in  tfaft  stall-copy  of  Don  Belianis. 
I  He  lay  down  00  bis  breast  to  view  the  precipice,  and  became 
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romantic  in  landscape ;  bat  he  waa  a  emrioua,  tibiMgk 
not  a  scientific^  observer  of  any  siagolar  natanl 
phenomena  which  came  under  his  BttentioB.§  . 

The  humour  of  stubborn  indepeBaence,  wfaickinf 
fluenced  tjbe  Dean's  whole  character,  atanpa  it,  at 
first  examiuatioD,  with  a  whole  chain  of  pamdoaeft 
A  devout  believer  in  the  truths  of  ChnatiAiiity,  a 
constant  observer  of  the  rules  of  iwlKion,  and  xsalf 
ous  even  to  slaying  in  the  cause  or  the  chnreh  of 
Ef^Land,  Swift  assoraed  i^i  oecasioBal  levity  of 
wntinR,  speaking,  and  i^tinfju  which  oaaaed  his 
being  branded  as  as  infiaak  a  ««itanywr  ^  pii>lib 
ordinances,  and  a  scofier  of  ohuroA-diiQipline. V  Nbr 
was  this  all.  A  zealous  friend  of  libtrtir  in  tempof 
ral  politics,  he  acted  during  his  wholQ  hfis  w&th  tlit 
Tory  party,— disliking  IrelaBd**  even  to  wndant  pn» 
judice,  he  was  the  firs4  and  most  eSscftnal  viiiaioa«» 
tor  of  her  rights  and  liber tiea|  aad,  obsritable  Ssri 
benevolent  Xo^  ike  extreme  limits  of  a  tnodenlS'BM 
venuud,  he  lay  imder  the  repKuicb  of  wrarioe-aa^ 

tarsimony.  An  admirer  of  pMraoozas,  Ijke  Dr. Fain 
%  might  have  found  poptsin  his  histoi7as:i«slB 
as  opinions,  capable  of  oaing  placed  ior  Btraiig.oolv< 
trast.  The  irst  writer  of  hw  ags  wss.diageaoed  as 
college;  the  pnacipal  supportsr  of  Qfteen  Anss^rf 
last  administratiocka  wbose  inteseat  had  ssade  mariyn 
a  prelaie,  was  himself  unable  to  attain  tkal  digmte-f 
and  he  who  in  hia  writings  exhtbitsda  ion*  of  taar 
Q^pst  bitter  misanthropy,  waa  io  aetive  Ufa  a  staiid^ 
patriot,  a  warm  friend,  and  a  boujsiifiil  patrdB.  ioK 
had  also  thia  romwrkafils  fata  as  a  pohtieal  writtr, 
that,  aitho^4l  his  pabkshsra  wan  in  lovr  instaJisaiB 
subiected  to  airest  and  examlnatiom-^rtikfainig&r 
large  rewards  ware  twiee  o^red  for  disaovoy.'sli 
the  author  oi  works  goDerauy  aild-  truly  asanbsdi 
to  him,— yet  he  nevsr  personally  fait  tpa  gi^spb^ 
power  5 

T^  sell  him  fftCSBhuottedjprajid.''tt 

Many  of  these  apMDent  paradoxes  sioaa  itoiMi 
SwjA's  stem  sua  uBModmc  nvida  of  temper,  whietr 
rather  contemned  and  avoided  pubkc  appumseithaat 
studied  to  present  his  character  under  iavourable 
colours  to  tne  g^nsral  eye.  Even  his  politenass  as- 
sumed often  a  siBgiiiar  tarn  of  eynidsm,  and  mnek' 
of  his  conduct  in  life  reminds  us  «c  his  favoutite  8tyli> 
of  composition,  thatiaomr 

**  Whl«h  he  was  bora  to  introdoov. 
Refined  it  first,  and  showed  its  use." 

Prom  the  aams  catise  ha  often  exhibited,  hi  hn 
first  addresA  a  sternness  and  blantness  of  demean^. 
our,  which,  detached  from  the  mode  in  which  he  wc 
knew  how  to  repair  the  p.ain  he  had  given,  was  hari 
to  hia  inferiors,  and  uncivil  10  those  of  Higher  ram 
An  anecdote  which,  though  told  by  Mrs.  Pilkingtott* 
is  well  attested,  bears,  that  the  last  time  he  was  ia 
London  he  went  to  dine  with  the  Earl  of  Biirlingto% 

so  giddy  Oowiiw  probably  to  his  oowrtitntional  wrtigo)  that  ha 
dufst  not  rue :  and  Us  two  servants  were  Ibroed  tome  hssibaiak 
by  the  heels  to  some  distance  from  the  biink. 

f  The  following  meteorolofical  obsenratiMis  are  copied  fitmi  As< 
Dean's  BJble^.wUch  bean  his  name,  "  Jonathan  Swift,**  and  dps 
date,  "Feb.  14,  l<97."  "  Mau  die  Stfo,  l«tt,  nix  muha  deoUB, 
ab  bom  vesper :  <ta  ad  Sm  fera  cedens,  ac  non  sobim  noote,  ve* 
ram  etiam  ad  crastiai  dici  partem  meridmnam,  ooolhita  numi 
jaeait.  aiboribttsque  spissisBime  inhsrabat  c  hoe  vidi  prope  viflun» 
diet    Famfaam  in  conitatu  de  Surrey. 

"Jan.87.  ITBftS. 

'*  Mense  Maitio,  A.  D.  1M8-9,  nm't  pestis  inter  cquos,  no« 
solum  per  insntas  Britannicas,  sed  iere  omnlno  Eniopam  gvas< 
sata." 

IT  "I  hate  Lent,"  he  sayi.  in  bis  Joomal  to  SteDa,  "  I  hate  fiit^ 
mity  and  sour  moos."  Swift's  Works,  vol.  II.  p.  6ia  Many  sto> 
ries  were,  however,  imputed  to  him  without  any  ground. 

**  The  Dean  disliked  Ireland  as  a  resiflenci>.  not  in  itself,  or  with 
rcleronce  lo  the  natuml  qualities  of  its  Inhnbitaols.  baton  aoconnt 
of  its  being  subjected  to  a  sort  of  subaltern  oppression,  equally 
degrading  to  the  chamctum  of  those  who  inflict«l  and  those  who 
endured  i*.  I  have,  therefiire  rejected  from  this  edition,  a  lam- 
poon enlittrd,  "Some  account  of  the  Irish,  by  the  late  J.  8. 
D.  D.  D.  8.  P.  8V0.  London,  196S."  This  libel,  which  charres  the 
Irish  with  all  soils  c^  vices,  and  even  with  V^owardict*.  ha»  some 
wit :  but  it  is  the  wit  of  Ward,  or  Tom  Brown,  rathrr  than  of 
Jonaihwi  Bwift.  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Dean  of  ^L  Patrick's, 
whose  name  and  titles  are  intimated  by  the  initials  on  the  title- 
pase. 

ft  In  allusion  to  this  eircmnstance,  he  once  said,  he  was  tfaree 
times  near  bdn^  han||ed^  and  that  people  supposed  he  eoidd  • 
brins  in  the  Pretender  u  his  hand,  and  place  on  hun  the  crown. 
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who  was  then  but  newly  married.  The  E^irl  beinff 
willing,  it  is  supposed,  to  have  some  diversion,  dia 
not  introduce  hun  to  his  lady,  nor  mention  his  name. 
After  dinner,  said  the  Dean,  V  Lady  Burlineton,  I 
hear  you  can  sing ;  sing  me  a  song."  The  lady  look- 
ed on  this  unceremonious  manner  of  asking  a  favour 
with  distaste,  and  positively  refused.  He  said,  '*  She 
ahould  smg,  or  be  would  make  her.  Why,  madam, 
I  suppose  yon  take  me  for  one  of  your  poor  English 
hedge-parsons ;  sing  when  I  bid  you."  As  the  earl 
dki  nothing  but  laugh  at  this  freedom,  the  lady  was 
to  vexed,  that  she  burst  into  tears,  and  retired.  His 
first  compliment  to  her  when  htf  saw  her  again,  was. 
**Pray,  madam,  are  you  as  proud  and  as  ill-naturea 
now,  as  when  I  saw  yon  last  V*  To  which  she  an- 
Bwered,  with  great  humour,  "  No,  Mr.  Dean ;  I'll 
fling  for  you,  it  you  please."  From  which  time  he 
MMSeived  great  esteem  for  her.  The  Dean  received 
with  complaisance  such  praise  as  was  delicately  ad- 
miiusterea ;  bnt  it  belonged  to  his  character  to  repel 
whatever  was  extravagant  or  coarse.  When  a  friend 
jiro&ssed  tq  lova  Swm  better  than  all  his  firiends 
and  relations,  he  said,  '*  The  man  is  a  fool."  And 
whan  Ponetaiiked  to  him  of  a  lady  who  admired  him 
above  all  things,  lie  replied,  "Then  I  despise  her 
heartily."*  In  fact,  he  seems  rather  to  have  expect- 
ed faifl  friends  to  gratify  him  bjr  impUcit  oomphance 
with  lua  humour,  however  whimsical,  than  dv  any 
Teihal  flattery,  disguising  perhaps  from  himseltthat 
■Qoh  aervile  compliance  was  the  grossest  sort  of 
fnctical  adulation. 

Much  attached  to  his  own  profession,  he  had  a 
■trong  prsjudice  against  the  muitaryt  and  the  law. 
Yet  it  ia  probable  no  would  have  been  a  brave  and 
disdngniahed  aohlier,  and  certain  that  he  must  have 
itaen  high  at  the  bar^  to  which  his  talents  were  pe- 
odiariy  fdapted.  Hk  dislike  to  soldiers  was  proba- 
bly heightened  by  lus  indifferent  opinbn  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  other  general  ofAcers,  who  were  zealous 
aaamst  the  peace  of  0trecht;  and  the  disinclination 
Of  courts  of  law  to  countenance  the  tithe  of  agist- 
montj  seems  greatly  to  have  aggravated  his  dislike 
to  that  profB8non.t 

*  Btomr*!  Spenee^  Aneedoitei,  p.  981. 

t  Hb  imtilMnr  captMii  of  dniffoont,  te  the  peem  on  Hamilton'i 
BsvB,  faoMt  pitaatAf  the  nine  lannBge  with  the  raftl  Mridier 
opaBMmocated  io  tM  "Bam  on  Modem  EduoaUon :  "J>— n  me, 
oaetor,  ny  what  yoa  wiJI,  the  anny  is  the  only  school  rar  fentle* 
BMO.  Do  fou  think  my  Lord  ManbanHirh  beat  the  French  with 
Cheek  and  Latin )  D-n  roe,  a  scholar  when  he  ooines  into  good 
eonpaay,  what  is  he  bat  an  ass  7  D-n  met  I  wonld  be  ^ad,  by 
0— d,  to  see  any  of  yonr  sehofora,  with  his  noons  and  his  veifaa, 
sad  ma  philosofihy  and  trigonometry,  what  a  fipire  lie  wovda 
iSilii  at  a  siege,  or  Uockade,  or  n»neounterinf.— D— n  me,"  ftc. 
Bwift's  Worki,  voL  IX.  p.  IM.  16B.  Yet  there  were  timee  when 
tbs  Dean  envied  the  military  preiofative  of  using  personal  oasti* 

Son.  Boeing  a  drayman  dbusiog  bis  overloaded  hone,  he  at- 
ted  the  ftHow  with  his  whip,  end  gave  him  icveml  blows,  ex- 
ning  at  each  stroke,  "  0  that  I  were  a  captain  of  horse !"  On 
another  occasion,  be  tells  a  squire  with  whom  he  bad  a  violeia. 
dtopQte.  **  he  heartily  wished,  to  make  him  show  hie  bemtlity,  his 
gsarrel  nad  rather  been  with  a  captain  of  dragoons  than  with  the 
Dean  of  St  Patrick's.*'  PertiapR  the  Dean  on  both  oecnsions 
reoollectod  King  William's  proposal  to  promote  him  in  the  army, 
t  In  lYSS,  when  Swift  exeosted  the  rcTiskm  of  G«[liver's  Tra- 
rti»t  BMBtioned  p.  M,  note,  he  made  the  moat  bitter  additions  to 
the  passages  amcting  the  law  and  its  proAssors.  About  the  same 
tisM,  he  indulged  his  humour  with  a  moat  extraordinary  mock 
tiial,  io  ikticQie  of  the  aasises  then  about  to  be  held  iathc  county 
of  Meath.  The  scene  was  Ajtkalla,  the  hou»o  of  Mr.  Ludlow, 
where  the  JaekaonSt  Grattans,  Mr.  StoplbRl,  and  other  favourites 
of  the  Dean,  were  assembled.  Sheridan,  it  seems,  had  been  guilty 
of  a  petty  delinqueney  in  his  elumiber.  The  roat  shall  be  abridged 
flora  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Thoophilus  Swift.  "  A  tribunal  is 
erected,  and  all  things  prepared  in  due  and  regular  form.  A  plain 
kMchen  table  ia  turned  with  its  top  downwards,  and  into  this  dock 
^eridaa  is  pat  wif  less  and  bare-headed ;  while  Swift  himself 
mounts  the  seat  of  justice,  with  his  own  wig  fiixced,  and  bushed 
into  a  fiill  bottom,  and  set  mverted  on  his  head.  A  servant  maid's 
scarlet  cloak  is  flung  over  his  shoulders,  to  rcprescAt  the  robes  of 
a  judge,  and  Aaron  s  band  is  converted  into  that  of  a  chief  jus- 
lioe.  The  grand  jury  are  sworn,  and  the  bill  foorMi ;  the  petty 
jury  swam  m  their  turn,  and  the  prisoner  put  on  his  trial.  The 
crier  commands  atlonce,  and  the  lawyers  arc  ranged.  The  utmost 

evity  and  decorum  prevail ;  and  the  only  smile  that  rais.«ed  on 
occasion^  arose  fratn  the  ludicrous  circumstance  of  Mr.  Sron- 
ftcd.  who  bemg  feo'd  for  t lie  crown,  declared  ho  could  not  do 
Us  duty  as  a  trae  lawyer,  unless  he  should  be  Ibe'd  on  both  sides. 
A  second  lee,  thereibre,  is  given  him  in  open  court,  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoner ;  aiu)  he  told  my  mother,  he  actnally  received  by  the 
doQUe  fee  eighteen  riullinga.  He  is  said  to  have  conducted  him- 
•elf  with  wonderful  hiunour  and  address  through  the  whole  of  the 
titaL  The  Jacksons  and  Grattans  had  likewiso  their  respective 
■tatioas  io  tho  causo.  Moat  of  the  Kervaots  are  examined,  and  in 
9H*  of  piayeis  and  entreaties,  Mrs.  Ludlow  benelf ;  who  is 
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The  Dean's  tempeTi  while  he  was  its  maat^,/ 
strictly  economical,  but  the  reverse  of  avaxiciotUL 
He  gave  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  but  he  sufiered 
no  advantage  to  be  taken  of  nim.  This  was  for  a 
time  an  obstacle  to  his  popularity ;  for  thevulgar 
arc  always  inclined  to  praise  an  easy  and  iadlfiereiU 
temper,  in  preference  even  to  liberality,  when  meted 
forth  by  the  severe  test  of  merit.  But  the  Dean's 
real  ana  discriminating  charity  aimed  at  a  better  r^^ 
ward  than  popular  applause.  Even  in  his  loitar 
years,  when  habits  of  economy  had  assumed  the 
appearance  of  parsimony,  they  could  not  overoomo 
bis  principle  of  benevolence.  When  he  waa  ex- 
tremely ill,  he  heard  of  the  ruin  of  Hr.  Ellis,  a  cabi- 
net-maker, an  industrious  young  man,  newly  naap- 
ried,  by  a  casual  fire.  The  Dean  instantly  gavo 
Mrs.  Whiteway  twenty  pounds  for  the  use  of  the 
young  couple,  charging  his  friend  to  conceal  the 
quarter  from  which  tne  relief  had  been  administered. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  Swill,  with  the  first 
five  hundred  pounds  which  he  could  call  his  own* 
instituted  a  fund  for  granting  small  loans  to  such 
industrious  artizans  and  tradesmen  as  could  find 
security  for  repaying  the  money  by  smaO  weekly  in* 
stalments;  but  msisting  upon  punctuality  in  these 
repayments,  without  which  the  fund  roust  aoonhave 
been  exhausted.  Dr.  Johnson,  no  friend,  to  Swift** 
fame,  has  represented  this  circumstance  in  an  nn&^ 
vourable  view,  as  if  he  '*  employed  the  catchpoll 
under  the  appearance  of  charity."  Tet,  no  one 
knew  better  than  Dr.  Johnson  the  uselessnesa  of 
vague  and  indiscriminate  bounty,  or  the  advantage 
of  awakening  the  needy  to  habits  of  regtilar  eoono* 
my.  It  is  more  honourably  reported,  that  many 
families  of  considerable  respectabdity  inDubfin  owea 
the  rise  of  their  prosperity  to  assistance  from  this 
small  fund ;  nor  can  it  be  goubted,  that  the  practice 
of  regularly  saving  a  pomon  of  weekly  inoome»  to 
repay  the  assistance  thus  afibrded  them,  had  more 
influence  on  their  future  fortune,  than  might  have 
been  derived  from  double  the  sum  conferred  as  an 
eleemosynary  gift.H 

The  Dean's  views  extended  beyond  the  immediate 
relief  of  the  poor,  though  he  always  carried  aboat 
him  a  certain  sum  in  difTerent  kinds  of  coin  to  be 
distributed  to  deserving  objects.  He  chiefly  labomned 
to  place  the  mode  of  providing  for  them  upon  aome 
permanent  foonng,  which  should  at  once  render 
imposition  difllcult,  and  secure  relief  to  the  necessi- 
tous. On  this  subject  he  wrote  several  Tracte. 
(See  his  Works,  vol.  VII.  p.  382,  tt  9tq.)  He  also 
exercised  a  kind  of  police  among  the  poor  women 
who  maintained  themselves  by  selling  flowers,  froi^ 

made  to  swear  on  the  vessel  alleged  to  have  sufintd  iMJhHhie. 
Their  verdict,  as  might  be  expected,  is  that  of  isniltjr }  and  SwifL 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  justice,  pronomieni  senteoee  of  descS 
on  the  tremhIio«  Bhcridan,  awfiiUy  conchKKng  with '  The  LiM 
have  morcjr  on  your  soul !'  A  rope  is  produoed :  ^loridan  tose 
he  shall  be  hanged  pro  fimna;  out  or  the  dock  nespringt,  aed 
flies  up  stairs,  the  whole  court  in  ftill  cry  after  Mm.  But  iMr 
having  added  wings  to  his  feet,  he  had  suflideot  time  to  belt 
bto  chamber  door,  which  he  barricadoed  as  well  as  he  could,  wfioh 
what  fumiturp  was  in  the  room.  Hera  for  two  hoon  he  renMioM 
besieged :  at  lenrth  he  capitalatad,  en  a  sohnan  aasimsioe  that 
he  should  not  bebanced. 

"  In  a  dasr  or  two  die  judges  airive ;  and»heoffiiif  tfaeeootempt 
that  Swift  had  put  upoo  man.  send  nn  eaqsress  with  sb  aeeaMnt 
of  it  to  the  lonl-lieutenaot.  who  very  wisely  laughed  at  the  tronc 
Not  finding  the  redress  they  expected,  they  make  a  fbmal  oom* 
plaint  to  the  bishope,  who  had  aearly  resolved  to  take  «p  the  mat* 
ter  seriously :  but  one  more  prudent  than  the  reat.  recommended 
that  the  whcrie  should  be  hushed  up."  .       «  ^ 

n  Of  course,  b^Mween  tho  humour  of  the  Dean  and  that  of  the 
inferior  Irish,  some  odd  anecdotes  occunred  in  thensanagcmootoC 
tfiis  fund.  One  old  woman  is  said  poaitivelr  lo  have  renised  pay> 
meiil.  because,  as  she  said,  the  Qoney  had  not  hick  with  Mr 
since  She  had  dealt  with  the  church ;  and  she  became  so  voeif^ 
roufl  in  her  cmnplajnts,  that  the  Dean  gave  u|)  his  dainit  fboijiic'a 
as  iv  said,  she  would  meet  him  with  an  action  of  damagea  nr 
having  lent  her  the  money  that  brought  bo  many  miafoitonee  witli 
it.— A  cobbler  wlx)  had  bern  punctual  in  his  nist  payment  or* 
amall  inRtalment,  had  a  tankard  of  ale  by  the  Dean's  orders  At 
his  urcood  payment,  be  requested  the  same  refkeshment^  upoa 
which  tho  Dean,  in  a  rrye,  ordered  him  todepart.  and  let  mm  se* 
bim  no  more  ;  with  which  injunction  the  man  iranctnallv  oom- 
plied,  glad  no  doubt  to  pay  his  debt  so  enailj.  upon  anotbn'  oe> 
casion.  it  is  said,  that  a  oerson  who  wished  to  bormw  a  •roan 
sum  of  money,  bcin;  asked  by  Swift  whom  he  propBeed  aa  a»- 
curity?  "  I  have  none  to  offer."  said  the  poor  man,  "  excepthic  my 
faith  in  my  Redeemer."  Swift  accepted  the  security,  made  th* 
entry  accordingly  with  all  formality,  and  declare^  that  none  ot 
his  debioia  was  more  puBctual  than  this  man. 
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and  snch  artieles  of  pettf  tnffio.  He  had  nick 
names  for  many  of  them,  according  to  their  personv 
and  occupations,  aa  Flora,  Cancerina,  Scumpa- 
nympha.  and  so  forth.  It  is  said  be  was  once  in- 
lemipted  in  his  office  of  censor  of  those  petiy  deal- 
ers, by  one  of  them  who  aiTected  to  mistake  bim  for 
Higgin&  a  bnstling,  pragmatical  clergyman  of  the 
time,  who  had  made  himself  remarkaole  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  his  high- church  politics.  Swift  liked 
the  mistake  so  ill,  that  be  was  observed  afterwarda 
to  avoid  the  street  in  which  this  woman  kept  her 
booth. ,  In  general,  however,  he  neither  met  reply 
nor  resistance,  and  as  his  authority  was  always  ex- 
ercised for  the  benefit  of  the  pubhc,  so  it  was  usually 
.mingled  with  bounty  towards  his  subjects.* 

The  exertions  of  his  own  life  bear  witness  to  the 
Dean'a  Iots  of  his  country,  and  regard  for  literature ; 
and  one  of  his  last  public  acts  exhibited  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  prosperity  of  the  University  of 
D!xbtin.t  These  sentiments  formed  the  basis  on 
which  he  founded  his  friendships ;  for  in  his  better 
days  every  individnal  whom  he  favoured  was  recom- 
nended  either  by  learning  or  patriotism.  And  iff  in 
some  lattei'  instances,  his  rc^rd  was  leas  worthily 
eon&Rpd,  it  was  when  his  situation  exposed  him  to 
luTe  the  affectation  of  these  quaUtiea  passed  upon 
him  for  the  reality.  The  steadiness  of  his  friendshii^ 
and  bia  readiness  to  discharge  the  duties  which  it 
imposed,  at  every  risk  of  loss  or  danger  to  himseU; 
has  been  already  commemorated.  His  prejudices 
and  aiitipathiea  were  often  too  rashly  adopted,  and 
l^anded  in  i^eneral  upon  reasons  of  pohucal  ayer- 
aion.  But  Swift's  mind  was  open  to  conviction,  and, 
in  most  ina^noee,  when  the  ardour  of  controversy 
had  BobAded,  he  roiewed  the  IHendshipa  it  had 
broken  o^  or  has  spoken  with  candour  and  genero' 
«ty  of  the  objects  of  his  satire.  In  two  cases, 
koweyer,  he  seems  to  haye  been  implacable.  His' 
resentment  outliyed  the  faculties  and  the  life  of 
HarlboroQ^  and  attended  his  funeral  with  a  sati- 
rical epitaph,  which,  however  witty,  dishonoured  the 
writer  more  than  the  hero.  Nor  was  he  able  to 
tebear  a  sarcasm  against  Steele,  even  in  the  Rhap- 
wodf  on  Poetry,  when  death  ought  to  haye  silenced 
neentment  In  his  latter  and  more  evil  daya,  he 
leased  his  friends,  into  ITngrateful^Grateful— -In- 
^fifierent — and  Doubtful.  We  give  the  arrangement 
in  a  n5itsi  only  observing  it  seems  to  have  been 
aaade  in  a  moment  of  spleen  and  suspicion ;  and 
ifaat  the  Dean , retained  for  many  of  these  whom 
he  has  stigmatized  as  ungralefiu  a  sincwe  value, 
ioconnstent  with  their  meriting  that  odious  cha- 
neter.t 


.  whna  neoivtedbr  the  eommon  people  with  the 

ntpwt,  and  used  to  ny  th«7  BhouM  mbKiibe  for- 

a  rear  to  keep  him  io  hate,  eo  dubwioim  were  the 

he  newna  and  regularir  letiumed.    Upon  one  oeca* 

9  a  ladieroiia  experiment  on  the  piiUie  belief  in  faia 

▲  mubjBt  of  people  havfnr  anemUod  round  the 

to  Ma  an  eobiwe,  Bwiil  became  tiicd  of  their  noiae,  and 

d  Oe  cner  to  make  ptoclamalina  that  the  eeKpae  vaa 

eonmand  of  the  Dean  oTSt  Patrick's.    This  eztra- 

amwMdatio|0  was  reoeived  with  great  gravity,  and  was 

1  Ob  dnpenna  tiw  aaarabled  star>gaaeia. 

.  tteLoodpo  and  OaUin  Maazioe  for  Maiefa,  1716,  p. 

rai*  Tbuiadar  and  yesterday,  bis  Grace  the  Arehfaislwp  of 

and  the  Lord  Blsbopof  Chiglier,  met  at  oar  imiveisity  as 


Hr.  Rao4 
Oaptaio 


«Mmb>  toaiaaioe  into  the  eonduet  of  the  fellows,  and  the  sba< 
awwtbe  eoMegn.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Swift  D.  a  P.  D.  waa  praaeot. 
■M  wpoke  aiaioat  aoma  conuptioaa  and  abuses." 
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"riie  same  liberalitF  distingiushed  him  reapaefiB|| 
criticism,  whether  he  received  it  from  others,  or  com- 
miinicated  his  own  remarks  for  their  benefit.  At 
Addison's  suggestion,  (as  we  bave  already  stated.) 
in  the  short  poem  of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  ne  stmdc 
out  forty  verses,  added  forty  verses,  and  altered  the 
same  number.  On  another  occasion,  he  puts  a  pam- 
phlet into  the  hands  of  a  clergyman  belonging  to* 
his  chapter,  for  the  benefit  or  nis  remarks.  The 
critic  suggested  two  alterationa,  which  he  instantly 
adopted.  When  the  work  appeared,  he  became  sen- 
sible that  the  paasages  were  altered  for  the  worsen 
and  expressed  to  the  Dehn  his  regret  that  the  alter- 
ation should  have  been  suggested,  and  his  sorpriss 
that  he  bad  acquiesced  in  them.  "  Sir,"  said  Swift,  "I 
considered  that  the  passages  were  of  no  great  oonae- 
quence,  and  I  made  the  alteradons  you  desired  with- 
out faeaitation,  lest,  had  I  stood  up  in  their  defenee^ 
you  might  have  imputed  it  to  tbb  yanity  of  an  author 
unwillmg  vo  hear  of  bis  errors ;  and  by  this  readr 
compliance,  I  heped  you  would,  at  all  times  heMif* 
te^  be  the  more  free  in  your  remarks." 

The  same  criticism  to  which  he  himself  so  readflr 
deferred,  he  was  willing  to  extend  for  the  benefit  of 
his  friends,  or  of  any  young  man  of  promisinii^  t»* 
lent;  and.his  friend  Tickell Has  justly  charactemtd 
him  in  this  capacity : — 

**  Ha  too,  nom  whom  aOsnlivo  Oinu  diawi 
Rulea  forjost  thinklag,  and  poatlolaws, 
To  gnming  baidb  Ui  leanedaid  ahaU  land. 
TlM  strictest  critic  and  the  khidsst  fiianf'^ 

Of  these  criticisms,  there  are  many  apecumwia 
hia  correepondence,  in  whidi  his  chastity  of  laili^ 
and  correctness  of  poetical  ear,  are  eminently  di^ 
played.  It  eometimea  happened, however,  that  whaft 
teazed  for  an  opinion  by  those  upon  whom  critioMa 
would  have  been  thrown  away,  he  was^nnable  tm 
repress  the  causticity  of  his  disposition'.  To  on* 
poet  he  returned  his  manuscript  carefully  folded  upi 
assuring  the  author  that  he  had  gone  through  it  with 
care,  and  struck  out  at  least  half  the  faults.  The 
poor  bard,  impatient  to  profit  by  Swift's  remaik« 
stopped  under  a  gateway  in  his  road  homeward, 
and,  opening  the  packet,  discovered  to  his  infinite 
mortification,  that  the  Dean  had  carefully  blotted 
out  every  aecond  line  in  hispoem.  With  this  whiaa* 
sical  expression  of  satirical  humour,  his  conduct  m 
the  case  of  young  Mr.  Fitzherbert  may  be  adymntft* 
geonaly  contrasted.  This  youth,  expelled  from  \m 
father's  house  by  hard  usage,  spplied  to  the  Deaa» 
as  the  seneral  patron  of  the  oppreased  ai^nst  pub- 
lic or  domestic  tyranny.  He  sent  him  someyeraei^ 
with  which  Swift  was  pleased.  The  Dean  not  only 
virrote  a  most  admirable  letterli  of  mingled  interoee* 
sion  and  remonstrance,  but  supplied  the  young  man 
with  money  for  relief  of  his  immediate  wants.  He 
then  waited  upon  the  obdurate  father,  rebnked  hha 
for  delaying  to  answer  his  letter,  and  extorted  hie 
consent  that  the  young  man  should  be  sent  to  pro- 
secuie  his  medical  studiea  at  Leyden,  with  a  suitable 
allowance. 

As  an  AtTTBoa,  there  are  thrsepeculiaritiea  remaTfc*> 
able  in  the  character  of  SwiflL  The  firat  of  theae  - 
has  been  rarely  conceded  to  an  author,  at  least  of 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  the  distinonished  attribute 
of  ORieuvAUTV,  and  it  cannot  be  renised  to  Swift  br 
the  most  severe  critic.  Even  Johnson  haa  allowed 
that  perhaps  no  author  can  be  found  who  haa  bor^ 
rowed  so  little,  or  haa  so  well  maintained  his,claii]| 
to  be  considered  as  original.  There  was  indeed 
nothing  written  before  his  time  which  could  sery* 
for  his  model,  and  the  few  hints  which  he  has  adopt- 
ed from  other  authora  bear  no  more  resemblanee  to 
his  compositions  than  the  green  flax  to  the  cable 
which  is  formed  from  it. 

The  second  peculiarity,  which  has  indeed  beea 
already  noticed,  is  bis  total  indifierenoe  to  literary 
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%Blff  ftirifi-  exeentod  hit  vatiow  aiM)  ttumerous 
iHQW  aa  ft  eorponter  forme  wedges,  maHets,  or  other 
inpleittiettts  ot  hs  arc,  not  witn  the  purpose  of  dis- 
^n^RUshiBK  himself  by  the  ivorkmanehip  bestowed 
00  the  tools  themselves^  but  solely  in  order  to  render 
ibevtt  fit  Sot  accompUsfamB  a  certain  purpose,  beyond 
vwfh  thev  were  of  no  value  in  his  eyes.  He  is  often 
vxzious  aioout  the  success  of  his  argument,  and 
^BOily  j^ous  of  those  who  debato  the  principles 
a^d  the  purpose  for  which  he  assumes  the  pen,  but 
h«  eviaces,  on  all  occasiona,  an  unaffected  indtffer- 
cjDce  £>r  the  fate  of  his  wricinga,  providing  fhe  end 
of  tbeif  publicatbn  was  answered.  The  careless 
smmI*  in  which  Swift  sufiared  his  works  to  get  to 
tbe  piihlie,  his  refiising  them  the  credit  of  hie  name, 
and  his  renouncing  all  connection  with  the  profits  or 
likmture,*  indicate  hia  disdain  of  the  character  of  a 
MgfaanionaA  anithor.  ' 

wa  third  distinguifiuRg  maifc  of  Swift's  literary 
ohtractar  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  history,  (for 
Mrfrj^fiyy  attempts  in  Pindaric  and  Latin  verse  are 
too  ummportant  to  be  nodced,)  he  has  never  at- 
tf  Utpfesd  any  style  of  conipositwn  in  which  he  has 
Aoti  obtained  a  diatinffuished  pitch  of  excellence. 
«w  may  .often  think  the  immediate  modeof  exercis- 
my^iiii  takiLta  tiiffing;  and  somedmes  coarae  and 
ofiensive ;  but  his  Anglo-latin  verses,  his  riddles, 
his  indelicate  descriptions,  and  bis  violent  political 
satirea,  are  in  their  various  departments  a*  excellent 
as  the  subjects  admitted,  and  only  leave  us  room 
occaaionalTy  to  regret  that  so  much  talent  was  not 
vmSarmky  etupioyBd  upon  nobler  topics. 

A*-a  ipoet.  Swiift'B  post  is  pra^enunent  in  the  sort 
ofippaCry  whick  he  cultivated.  He  never  atteipptod 
MWApecies  of  compoaitioni  in  which  either  the  su- 
Sime  or  the  fsthetic  were  required  of  him.  But  in 
evaiydiwartmant  of  poetry  where  wit  is  necessary, 
Midisplayedi  as  the  aubjeet  chanced  to  require,  either 
t(«  Dlaaung  lic^tnin^  of  aarire,  or  the  lambent  and 
ivtotaor^Ukacomsoajions  of  frolicsome  humour.  His 
PM^rs  of  versification  are  admirably  adapted  to  his 
latfNiriia  subjects.  Rhymei  which  is  a  handcuff  to 
a^  in^rior.poet,  he  who  is  maater  of  his  art  wears 
aa  a  hraceLst.  Swift  waa  of  the  latter  deeoription ; 
Ubiinaa  fiall  as  easily  into  the  beet  grammatioal  ar- 
rangfinaat,  and  the  most  simple  and  forcible  expree* 
HU\  at  if  be  had  been  writing  in  prose.  The  num- 
mn  and  the  cotneidence  of  raymes,  always  correct 
aM  aatural,  though  often  unexpected,  distinguish 
t^  catrant  of  his  poetical  oompoaition,  which  exhi- 
hua,  otherwiae,  no  mark  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
^MKi  graiefis  are  attained.  In  respect  of  matter, 
curat  ealdom  elevates  his  tone  above  a  aadrical 
di%tribiv  a  moral  leason,  or  a  poem  on  manners ; 
bni  tha  former  are  unrivalled  m  aeverity,  and  the 
Ittftar  m  ease.  Somstimea,  however,  the  intensity 
cf-mfi  aaftire  gives  to  his  poetry  a  character  of  em- 
piiaitic  violence,  which  borders  upon  grandeur.  This 
la  papttliari)r  distinguishable  in  the  Rhaptody  on 
IkMferyi  whkl^  aocordiag  to  Dr.  King,  he  account- 
ed his  best  satire  and  surely  with  great  justice.  Yet 
tlii»  0ni|ideur  is  founded,  not  on  sublimity  either  of 
ooMption  or  expresawn,  but  upon  the  energy  of 
bw ;  and  indicates  rather  urdour  of  temper,  tnan 
nawer  of  imaginalioo.  FkteU  indignatw  vtmt». 
%e  elevation  of  tone  arises  from  the  atrong  mood 
of  paaaion  rather  thaa  from  poetical  fkncy.  When 
Divdeo  told  Swift  he  would  never  be  a  poet,  he  only 
had  reference  to  the  Pindaric  Odes,  where  power  of 


the  principal  requisitea  for  excellence,  and  in 
these  Swift  shines  unrivalled.  Cadenus  and  Va- 
nessa may  be  considered  as  SwiA's  dtef^d^cBUTTc 
19.  that  dasa  of  poems  which  is  not  professedly  sati- 

1.    It  is  a  poem  on  manners ;  and,  like  one  of 


t  lu  a  letter  to  PujtaDej.  19lh  May,  1735.  the  Deitn  nys.  "I 
BMrer  vot  a  Jkrthins  for  any  tliine  I  writ  except  ooee,  about  evht 
vain  ago,  and  that  by  Mr.  Pope^s  pnidcot  management  for  me." 
Tab  probably  alludes  to  Oulliver's  Traveh,  for  which  Pope  cer- 
tafcily  obtained  frmn  the  bookwller  900t  There  may.  however, 
be  aome  questimi,  wfaather  this  aum  waa  not  leA  at  Pope's  dii po- 
■ar^Bi  well  as  that  which  he  got  for  the  MisceUamet,  and  wuch 


Mannontel*8  Contes  Hof  aux,  traces  the  prpgreaa 
and  involutions  of  a  passion,  existing  between  two 
persons  in  modem  society,  contrasted  atrongly  in 
aj;e,  manners,  and  situation.  Yet  even  here  the  aa- 
tirical  vein  of  Swift  has' predominated.  We  look  ia 
vain  for  depth  of  feeling  or  tenderness  of  sentiments 
although,  had  such  existed  in  the  poef  s  mind,  the 
circumstances  must  have  called  it  forth.  The  my- 
thological fable,  which  conveys  the  compllmenta 
pai^  to  Vanessa,  is  as  cold  as  that  addressed  to  Ar- 
delia  or  to  Miss  Floyd.  It  is,  in  short,  a  kind  of 
poetry  which  neither  afiiects  sublfmity  npr  pathos^ 
but  in  which  the  graceful  facility  of  the  poei  unitoa 
with  the  acute  observation  of  tjie  observe  of  human, 
nature,  to  commemorate  the  singular  contest  be- 
tween Cadenua^  and  Vanessai  as  an  extraon^u^UlP 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  miad. 

The  Dean's  promptitude  in  composition  wa^  eqjud 
to  his  smoothness  and  felicity  of  expression.  A( 
Mr.  Gore's,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  ne  hearjd  thia- 
lively  air  called  the  Feast  of  O'Rourke.  and^  obtaiaV 
ing  a  literal  translation  of  the  original  Insh  Bong, 
from  the  author,  Mr.  Macgowran«  executed  wiljll. 
surprising  rapidity  the  spirited  translation  which  IS. 
found  in  nis  works.t  ' 

Of  the  general  style  of  Swifl^s  poems,  Dr.  Jolui? 
son  has  said,  in  language  not  to  be  ameiided-r- 
"They  are  often  humorous,  almost  alwaya  lijijt)^^. 
and  have  the  qualities  which  recommend  such  <iOm.- 
positions,  easiness  and  gaiety.  They  are,  fqr  f^ 
most  part,  what  their  autnor  intended.  Tw  dicUoo. 
is  correct,  the  numbers  are  smooth,  and  the  rhy^ies. 
exact.  There  seldom  occurs  a  nard-laibaurea  ex.- 
pression.  or  a  redundant  epithet ;  all  "Hfi  verae$  f^> 
cmplify  hie  own  definition  of  a  good  style^-t)^ 
consist  of  *  proper  words  in  proper  places."* 

As  a  historian  Swift  is  entitled,  to  little  notice, 
The  History  of  England  is  an  abridgpaent,  wntfceii, 
evidently  in  imitation  of  Paterculu^,  but  witbooi^ 
those  advantages  in  point  of  information  which  nen- , 
der  the  Latin  author  valuable.  The  Dean  abaiw. 
doned  bis  task,  because,  as  he  saidi  with  a  sort  of. 
smile,  to  Mr.  Deane  Swift;  "  t  hav^  found  them  all; 
such  a  pack  of  rascals,  I  would  have  no  more'loML|r; 
to  them."  His  account  of  th^  Four  Last  YcarapC 
Queen  Anne  has  little  pretenaions  to  tbe  name  ^. 
history:  it  is  written  with  the  feelings  and  prdus 
dices  of  a  party  writer,  and  doeg  nplaescave  toba. 
separated  nvra  the  Examinera,  and  othoc  political^ 
tracts,  of  which  Swift  waa  the  author.  Tne  ten- 
dency and  purpose  of  these  various  pubUcadpoa,  ail. 
well  as  of  the  Drapier's  Letters,  have  alrea<fy  P^c^ 
illustrated. 

But  although  his  potitiGal  ti«atifl«i  raised  hia  Uta& 
when  puplisEbed,  and  are  atill  read  as  excellent  nSr^-; 
dels  of  that  epecies  of  composition,  it  is  to  h|s.^Ewl^ . 
of  a  Tub,  to  the  Battle  of  the  Booka*  to  hia  vutn- 
ral  romance  of  Gulliver,  and  to  his  amaUet,  but  note 
lesa  exquiaite  satires  upon  men  and  mannera,  tfaaf*4 
Swifl  owes  the  extent  and  permanency  of  hia  MiPVd 
larity  as  an  English  classic  of  the  first  rank.    In  n>* 
ference  to  these  works,  Cardinal  PoHgnac,  to  wlip^k 
Swift  was  well  known,  used  the  remarluble  e%t>^ 
pression,  Qjt^U  aroU  C esprit  creaUur.     He  PMH 
sesscd,  indeed,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the  w<m» 
derful  power  of  so  embod^ng  and  inxaginifig  forth, 
"the  shadowy  tribes  of  *mmai**  that  the  ficUoa  or 
the  imagination  ia  received  by  the  reader  as  if  it  were 
truth.    Undoubtedly  the  same  keen  and  powerful 
intellect,  which  could  sound  all  the  dei^a  and  ali*l«- 
lowa  of  active  life,  had  stored  his  mind  with  ftue%« 
drawn  from  his  own  acute  observation*  an4.  t|Mi|| 
supplied  with  materials  the  creative  talent  whick  1m». 
possessed  ;  for  although  the  knowledge  of  the  liy* 
man  mind  may  be,  in  a  certain  extent,  intuitive 
and  subsist  without  extended  acquaintance  with  llw 
livins  world,  yet  that  acquaintance  with  mannsraL 
equally  remarkable  in   Swift's  productions,  cou ral' 
only  be  acquired  from  intimate  lamiliarity  with  fhe 
actual  business  of  the  world. 
In  fiction  he  possessed,  in  the  most  extensive  do 

t  Vol.  XIV.  p.  141.  Tho  Dean  has  omitted  the  Ust  sfac 
Perhaps  the  author  himself  cboae  tosupiiress  tlwni  ss 
uiion  the  CathoUo  deify. 
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MM  llf  «ii  of  «em«iilrind»r^ibB  powtr.  m.  we  ( 
^mMm  t^o«fe«(^WUI)rera  TVavdB,  of  adopt- 
inf  »^  jmstBiiuoK  a  ficdtiout  diaraetor,  under  ev«ry 
pmbaiUy  <d  pUm  aad  cjtcnaartmirft,  A  oonaider- 
abM  part  ol  this  ieare(  iwtt  upon  mintttenwa  of 
n^ntihra.  SxmaU  i|iid  detached  facta  form  the  fore- 
flRHwa  eif  a  Barrati'va  when  told  br  an  eye^witneaa. 
Tfk$f  aie  iWa  aul^i^ct*  whwh  immcaiataiy  pnaa  upon 
hia,attao|K)«k  ^ml  We,  witfa  raapect  to  him  as  an 
indiTiduaU  &>&  unportaneat  wniofa  they  are  iar  &om 
b^niog  to  d^MMai aeeiiaiii  whkh  he  ia  engaged ; 
^^  aa  a  BMaMt^abot,  pifaaioff  near  the  head  of  a 
mmum  «  daeper  impnaaioo  on  hia  mind, 
I  tM  heavy  omMnce  which  haa  been  dia- 
cmmiaa  tniwidMiii  tha.eoflaffemanl.  But  to  a^dia- 
taut  apMtalor  aU  thaaa  nunuto  incidants  are  bat 
ana  blnviad  iilb.lhe  qmeral  cumm  of  erenta ;  and  it 
Tevpjraa  Aft  dmifnilDinatioft  of  9wift,  or  of  De  Foe, 
tO'iMPf  ti  lo  t'Milwui.nanratita*  each  an  eawmen^ 
tioMf  yuu9i0M9smA9  m:  mht  atrike  the  beholder 
oficral  UcU  eipecially  such  a  one  as  haa  not  been 

miad  and.  adnration,  to  go- 
raUMvit  2  an.anticipaled  in  a 
I  wtfRdad  to  haye  made  be- 
tween the  romancee  of  GuUiyer  and  Robinson  Crur 
aoe  by  the  iiwenioua  author  of  the  History  of  Fiction, 
whoae  w<mu  I  adopt  with  pleasujre,  as  ezpreaimg 
an  opmion  which  I  have  been  long  Induced  to  hold. 
After  illustrating  bis  proposition,  by  showing  how 
Cmaoe  Tenfies  nia  narrative  of  a  etomi,  .f&Six^h 
maana  of  a  detail  of  particular  incidents,  he  pro- 
ceeds:—"those  minute  references  immediately  lead 
na  to  smrA  credit  to.  ihp/ whole  nArratiye,  since  we 
think  tner  would  hardlv  have  been  mentioned  unleas 
thwhad  oeen  true.  The  same  circumstantial  detail 
of  acta  ia  remarkable  in  Grulliver's  Travels,  and  we 
are  led  on  by  them  to  a  partial  belief  in  the  most 
improbable  narrations."* 

The  genhis  of  De  Foe  has  jiever  been  questioned. 
hat  hia  aphera  oi  hiformation  was  narrow ;  and 
hence  l^s  cppaqty  of  fictitious  invention  was  limit- 
ed lo  iMie^  or  two  characters.  A  plain  sailor,  as 
Bobmaon  Cnisocs— a  blunt  soldier,  as  his  supposed 
^Cmr9imi^*^''mMMmf0t  in  lorn  Hfe,  like  aome  of  hia 
other  fictitious  personagesi  were  the  only  disguises 
which  the  extent  of  his  mformation  permitted  him 
to  assume.  In  thia  reaeat  he  ia  limited  like  the 
■iiieihailt  ihiTnlttan  tale,  wheae  powers  of  trans- 
formation were  confin^  to  assuming  |he  likeness  of 
two  or^three  aimaals  only.  But  Swift  seems,  like 
the  PeraiMi^aesiBe,  te.  helve  poasesaed  the  facplty  of 
tranafosin^  hia  own  aonl  into  the  body  of  any  one 
whom  he  icloctfld  ;-^f  sedng  wiiH  his  eyes,  em- 
J'lnjiimiMWiM  orguM  ef  hb  mifmi  and  even  becoming 
Beater,  afcuie  peiwars  of  his  judgment.  Lemuel 
Golliver  the  traveller,  Isaac  Bickerstaif  the  astrolo- 

E,  the  Frenchman  who  writes  the  new  journey  lo 
is,  Mrs.  Harris,  Mary  the  cook-maid,  the  grave 
nojectoT  who  proposes  a  plan  for  relieving  thepoor 
py  eating;  their  cnilaren,  and  the  vehement  whig 
poIitieiaLn  who  remonstrates  against  the  enormities 
af  the  Dublin  signs,  are  all  persons  aa  distinct  from^ 
each  other  as  they  are  in  appearance  from  the  Dean 
«f  St.  Patrick's.  Each  mamtfins  hiji  own  ohar%c^ 
ter,  movee  in  his  own  sphere,  and  is  struck  with 
dioae  circumstances  which  his  situatioi)  in  lifa^or 
hi^wts  of  thinking^  have  rendered  most  interesting 
toUgoL  g^ijin  indiTidBiil 
Hh  jieopeeiiioo  1  ha^e  ventured  to  lay  down,  re- 
.^  Bit  ot  giving  verisimilitude  to  a  noti- 
Itive,  has  a  corollary  resting  on  the  same 
As  minute  particulara,  pressing  close 
obsemition  o(  the  narrator,  occupy  a  dis- 
ite  share  of  his  narrative  and  of  his  ob- 
circumstances  more  important  in 
«^  m  many  oases,  attract  his  notice  onlv 
r,  and-erB  therefore  but  imperfectly  dctailea. 
/, words,  there  is  a  distance  as  well  as  a  fore- 
_  IB  aanralive,  as  in  natural  perspective,  and 
scale  of  objects  necessarily  decreases  as  they  are 
■  rawn  from  the  vicinity  of  him  who  reports 
In  this  particular,  the  art  of  Swift  is  equally 
ic    The  information  which  Gulliver  acquires 


ktioh,    so 
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fron  heavaar,  ia  comamalcatad  in  a  mete  va|;iie«iMl  • 
general  manner  than  that  reported  on  fais  own 
knowledge.  Ha  does  noV  hke  other  voyagers  into 
Utopian  reafaiak  bring  us  back  a  mmute  acconnt  of 
their  laws  and  government,  but  merely  aoch  general 
inlbimation  upon  these  topics,  as  a  well-informed 
and  cuiipus  stranger  maybe  reasonably  supposed  to 
aoquife,  during  some  months  residence  m  a  foreign 
country^  In  short,  the  narrator  is  the  centre  and 
main-spring  of  the  atory,  which  neither  exhibits  a 
degree  of  extended  information,  such  as  circum« 
sianoea  could  not  permit  him  to  eoqaire^  nor  omita 
thoae  minute  incidents,  which  the  same  eire^m- 
stanoas  rendered  of  importance  to  him,  because  im- 
mediately affecting  his  own  person. 

Swift  has  the  more  easily  attained  this  peiftetten 
of  fietitiotte  narrative,  becanae  in  all  his  works  of 
whatever  deaeription,  he  haa  maintained  the  moat 
undeviatt&g  attention  to  the  point  at  issue.  What 
Mn  Cambridge  baa  justly  observed  of  the  Baule 
of  the  Bdeksj  is  equally  true  as  a  general  eherae- 
t^rif  tic  of  Swift's  writings ;  whoever  examinee  them 
will  find,  that,  through  the  whole  piece,  no  one  epi- 
sode or  allusa»n  is  introduced  Isr  iis  own  sake,  out 
every  part  anpeaie  not  ooty  coneiMent  with,  bat 
written  for,  the  express  purpose  of  strengthening  . 
and  supporting  the  whole. 

Upon  the  style  of  Swift,  Dr.  Johnson  has  made 
the  foUowina  observatiouB^  which  are  entitled  to 
gnef  t  weighitfl'OKi  the  learning  and  character  of^he 
criuc.  It  is,  however,  to  be  considered,  that  the 
author  of  the  Rambler  may  be  supposed  in  some 
dtgnee  to  undervalae  a  stmctara  oTcomposition.  so 
strikingly  opposed  to  his  own,  and  that  Dr.  John- 
son, as  has  already  been  observed,  appears  to  have 
been  unfriendly  to  the  memory  of  Dean  Swifut 

"  In  his  works  he  has  given  very  differen  t  specimens  ^ 
both  ot  sentiments  ana  expression.  His  Tale  of  a 
Tub  has  little  resemblance  to  his  other,  pieces.  It 
exhibits  a  vehemence  and  rapidity  of  mind,  a  copi** 
ousness  of  images,  and  vivacity  of  dictiep»  such-  aa  • 
he  afterward  never  posaesaed,  or  never  ejunod^  It 
is  of  a  mode  so  distinct  ana  peculiar,  that  it  must  be 
considered  by  itself;  what  is  true  of  that,  is  not  txae 
of  any  thing  else  which  he  has  written. 

'*  In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable  tener  ol 
easy  language,  which  rather  trickles  than  fllHi^e. 
His  delight  was  in  simphcity.  Iliat  he  has  lA  hH 
works  no  metaphor,  as  has  been  said,  is  not  true; 
but  his  few  metaphors  seem  to  be  received  rathe^ 
by  necessity  than  choice.  He  studied  purity  i  ant 
though  perhaps  all  his  strictures  are  not  exaet,  y< 
it  is  not  often  that  solecisms  can  be  found ;  an 
whoever  depends  on  his  authority  may  generally 
coQclude  himself  safe.  His  sentences  are  never  toa-f 
much  dilated,  or  contracted  \  and  it  will  not  beeapv 
to  find  any  embarrassment  m  the  complication'.OTi 
his  clauses,  any  inconsequence  in  his  connectiensr 
or  abruptness  m^his  transitions. 

**  His  style  was  well  suited  to  his  thoughts,  which 
are  never  subtilized  by  nice  disquisitions,  decorated 
by  sparkling  conceits,  elevated  by  ambitious  sen- 

t  Wiwn  eiD(49Ffd.iq  vn1tiM.t|ie  Dean's  liib,  Dr.  JolniMn  re- 
conred  two  iftvilMonft  libm  Ueme  Swift  Eaq..  to  tpcnd  mae 
time  at  hie  home  hi  WoreettenJure,  one  of  whicn  wu  convcjed  ' 
<V  Mk.  TheoeUas  Svift.  hii  ton,  U>  whom  I  owe  this  inlwma- 
tioD.  The  purpose  was  to  make  every  eommunkation  in  bis 
ponrar,  thstt  mifhC  IhlDw  Ugbt  on  the  hbtonr  of  his  ^wt  sad  be*, 
tofca  relaUve.  But  Dr.  Johnson  deelined  the  inwiation,  and  even 
tefused  to  receive  the  intbnnation  oflerod,  or  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Deans  8 viA  upon  the  suUect.  It  wouM  be  diflksoluo  asiiin 
a  motive  for  the  prejudice  s^iaiost  Swift,  so  obvious  in  Dr.  Jote; 
son's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  ia  many  paws  see  9c 
his  life  of  the  Dean,  espeotally  considerinf  that  these  mat  mm 
ooincidod  in  poUtioal  senlimcnU.  There  is  a  letter  from  Baii 
Gower  to  nomo  friend  of  Swift,  dated  Ist  Aufust,  1738,  in  which 
bo  endeavours  to  secure  the  Dean'H  ioteiest  for  the.purposoof 
priKiurin^lbr  Johnson  the  defim  of  Blaster  of  Ails  in  the,  Un*- 
vorsity  of  DubHn,  io  order  to  render  htm  ohgible  to  be  teacher  of 
a  chaiitr-iirbool  at  Applcbjr.    The  Dean  may  have  refused  or 

Kofrlecuij  this  Hppli'^ution.  The  late  Bishop  of  Dromoro,  who 
ad  many  opportunitirs  of  pergonal  observation,  was  of  opinion, 
tliat  Dr  Jofinnon's  dislike  to  Swifl  anwc  from  the  Dean's  havbi^ 
opposed  Mr.  Mudcicn's  ncfieme  for  tlistributing  prii«  In  Trinity 
CoUeAP.  It  most  be  remembered.  tJiat  Dr.  Johoson  himself  >•• 
vised  Madden's  poem  on  the  death  of  Boulter.  Yet  eertainir  it 
is  unlikefy  that,  so  late  as  174S,  when  that  primate  died,  tlie  Deaa 
shoiild  haw  pobttely  iiitanstad  faims«lf  in  the  alibirs  of  th«  unS 
vcimity. 
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teacea,  or  TaiiegaCed  hy  far-sought  Itamiiig.  He 
pay.8  no  court  to  the  passions:  ne  excites  neither 
surprise  nor  admiialion;  he  aJways  onderttands 
himself,  and  his  readers  always  understand  him. 
The  peruser  of  Swift  wants  little  previous  know- 
ledge; and  it  will  be  sufficient  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  common  words  and  common  things;  he  is 
neither  required  to  mount  elevations,  nor  to  explore 
profundities:  his  passage  is  always  on  a  level,  along 
solid  ground,  without  asperities,  without  obstruc- 
tion." 

The  general  character  of  Swi(t  has  been  excel- 
lently arawn  by  the  learned  and  candid  Granger, 
with  which  I  request  permission  to  close  these  me- 
moirs: . 

"  Jonathan  Swift  was  blessed  in  a  higher  degree 
than  *any  of  his  contemporaries,  with  the  powers  of 
a  creative  genius..  The  more  we  dwell  upon  the 
character  and  writings  of  this  great  man,  the  more 
they  improve  upon  us:  in  whatever  li(g^ht  we  view 
him,  he  still  appears  to  be  an  original.  His  wi  u  his  hu- 
mour, his  patriotism,  his  charity,  and  even  hie  piety, 
were  of  a  different  cast  from  those  of  other  men. 
He  had  in  his  virtues  few  equals,  and  in  his  talents 
no  cuperior.    In  that  of  humour,  and  more  especial- 


ly hi  ironv,  be  ever  was,  and  probably  etir  wffl  bm 
unrivalled.  He  did  the  highest  honour  to  btscdtm* 
try  by  bis  parts,  and  was  a  great  blessinfi;  to  it  by 
the  vigilance  and  activity  of  bis  public  spirit.  Hmi 
style,  which  generally  consists  of  the  most  naked 
and  simple  terms,  is  strong,  clear,  and  expressive  ; 
familiar,  without  vnlf^rity  or  meanness:  and  beau- 
tiful, withdut  afiectation  or  ornament.  He  ts  some- 
times licentious  in  his  satire ;  and  transgresses  the 
bounds  of  delicacy  and  punty.  He,  in  ihe  latter 
part  of  his  life,  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  hin 

great  wit  to  trifle:  but  when  in  this  instance,  we 
eplore  the  misapplication  of  such  wonderfel  ^abilS- 
ties,  we  at  the  same  time  admirs  the  whims,  if  not 
the  dotages,  of  a  Swift.  He  was,  periiaps,  the  ooStf 
clergyman  of  his  time,  who  had  a  thorough  know><- 
ledge  of  men  and  manners.  His  *Tale  of  a  Tub,* 
his^  Oulliver's  Travels,'  and  bis  *  Drapter's  Letten,* 
are  the  most  considerable  of  his  prose  woiksi  ami 
his  '  Legion  Club,'  his  *  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,^  and 
his  *  Rhapsody  on  Poetry,'  are  at  the  head  of  bin 
poetical  performances.  His  writings,  in  general. 
are  regarded  as  standing  models  ofour  language 
as  well  as  peipetual  monuments  of  their  autb<nrft 
fame." 
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PEDIGREE  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  SWIFT. 


FEOIORJBB  or  1SS  TOONOKK  BBANCH  OF  THE  SWIFTa  OF  TOBKSBIU. 
Amst  Or, « duvnn neHtis,  Argmt m%d  Jntre,  M1M01  thrte  huck$  tnjyH count,  Vtrt, 


Tfaoonfl  Sh»ift.  eolkrfed  to  Uw  reotonr  of  9t  Andrew  ;< 
Canteibary,  IMS  t  dtod  Jmw  M.  IMS,  ased  ST. 

WflUam  Swift,  inanied  Oct  5,  isn^  at  Kingatoo,  inKanttiyi  Maiy,  an  bencaa  of 
fa  that  yaartuccc«dod  to  hb  fisher*)!  rectorr:  in  laes,        |  li9l,afedC6. 

waa  rector  of  HaiUedown ;  and  died  CtoL  91,  ifSl.  I 

^ __ 


ii  ij     Maraaret.  who  (with  nine 
I  Cathedral  church-jrard. 

tU 


who  (with  nine  of  bar  children)  was  bnisl  ia  *• 


ofPUMi|«^lCaMh% 


Tbomsa.8wift,  vicar  of  CkMdrieh,  ai 
uao  of  Bridaiow,  both  in  Heresvd* 
Saidieditss. 


( 

L  Godwin  Swift,   1  irqur  whrea 


iUxaboth  Drrden. 


CatherfattHwTlMMnaa  WItfiaide,  ffnL 
Manawl      Henry  AtUnaoo,  apotbacary 


sad  dttMBSs 


a  itndant  of 
Oray'a-biD. 


WIBfgnhby 
Bwlit«ffle1^ 
at 


thelaator 

tnemUnnff 

a  widow  in 

mi. 


;  a  Tboroi 


who  died 
youni. 


eldaat 
daufhter 
of  sir  W. 
Davenant 


Doane 
Thirteen 
other  looB, 
asd  three 
daughteiB. 


Thomas,  rector  of  Put* 
tenham,  in  Smrej  j 
diediTM,inhi*8Tth 


T 


Joiiathai>TiiAhkaa 
Swift.  Erie  of 

died  in 
May, 
1«7. 


Leiceater, 
died  April 
fl7, 1710. 


1.  Jane,  bom  in  IMt. 
s.  Jonathan  f9wiftt 
the  eelehrmted  Dean 
ofSt.  Patriek'a: 
bomNov.  SO.lMTi 
died  Oct  la,  I74B. 


»..       ,dfcd 
WOUaoa.^oQti 

ViUooiffabyr- 
Three  other  aooa. 
Poor  danghtan.^ 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  SWIFT. 


A  raAOMBHT.— WaiTTEN  BY  DR.  SWIFT. 


ma  eriffnal  Muraaeript,  fai  hia  own  hand,  h  lodced  in  the  Uni- 
vemty  Libreiy  of  Dublin.  ] 

Tna  ihmily  of  the  Swifta  waa  ancient  in  Yoriuhira ;  ftom  them 
deaoended  a  noted  pereon,  who  paaaed  under  the  name  of  Cava- 
Bero  Btoift,  a  man  of  wit  and  humour.  He  was  made  an  Irish 
Beer  by  Kinf  Jaraea  or  Kins  Charlea  the  First,  with  I  he  title  of 
BaroD  Cariittgfbrd,*  but  never  was  in  ^t  kingdom.  MaiMr  tra- 
ditjooal  pleesant  stories  are  related  of  him,  which  the  ramily 
planted  in  Ireland  had  received  from  their  parents.  This  lord 
died  without  iraue  male ;  and  his  heiress,  whether  of  the  first  or 
aeeond  descent  was  married  to  Robert  Ffeidtfi/r,  Esq.,  commonly 
eaOed  Bandgome  Fielding;  she  brought  him  a  considerable 
eatata  in  Yorkshire,  which  he  s<iuandcrcd  away,  but  had  no  chil- 
dren s  the  Eari  of  Eglinton  married  another  eo-heiiess  of  the 
aame  ftmOy.  as  he  has  often  told  me.t 


A^.  Esq.  wu  enated  TfieoMnt  (not  Baron)  of  Csriing* 
^wd,  by  Klni  ChartM  I.  March  2),  1637,  and  l>y  his  death  in  1M9,  &  P. 

T  SoMtkb  (aoealagitfado  M(  rteofd  flush  a  BMrrlags  In  dM  psdlms  of 


Another  of  the  same  &mlly  waa  Sir 

kno^m  in  the  timaa  of  the  mat  reboUion  and 
am  ynorant  whether  he  left  oeira  or  not 

Ortlic  other brenchjwhereof the  ffreal«et  part  settled  in 
land,  the  founder  waa  wiWam  fhojft,  prebendanr  af  Cantori 
towaida  the  lastyemni  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  durinf  the 
of  Kma  James  the  First    He  was  a  divine  of  aoBM  disUn 
There  is  a  sermon  of  his  extant,  and  the  title  yi  to  ba  aean  Ja 
catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Librarr.  but  1  never  eouk!  i«t  a 
and  I  suppose  it  would  now  be  of  KttJe  vahte-fl 

This  William  married  the  heiress  of  PAti^wtr.  I  sunpoaa  a 
siure«  gentleman,  by  whom  be  got  a  very  constfsiaMa  « 
wMcb,  however,  she  kept  in  her  own  power :  1  know  aol  hy 
artifice.  She  was  a  capricious,  ill-natured,  and  paaaionate  1 
of  wbieh  I  have  been  told  several  insUnoesi    And  ft  kaa 


1SI 


X  William  Svttl  waa  rsetor  of  St  Andrtw*!  la  CaaiaitMiy,  aet  «■■»» 
beiMlary.  ~ 

I  it  vafljsrtaehcd  Jan.  K,  tsn,  at  St  QaorgA,  OasMbary,  m  «|^ 
f^atral  of  Sir Thonat  WilMa, ia  Roak  vlli.  IS, and  !■  wiltlsa  BMribZ 
tha  ttTte  and  oianntr  of  that  aM.— D.  S. 

f  More  probaUy  of  Xsat.— iX  B. 


tfPBNDIX. 


_^      Ik  tlw  hmUj.ikU  sho  «hMlotol7  HMkaM 

f MVBon  j%omaB,  fttr  «o  greater  crime  tlmn  that  of  robiNiiff 
n  orcBftnl  when  he  was  a  boy.  Ami  thus  much  is  ecrtaiiu  that 
CBBevt  a  church  or  chapter  lease,  which  was  iiot  renewed.  Tiiomos 
never  ei\jorod  more  than  one  tpindrcd  poumb  a  year,  wltich  was 
iB  at  Goooiieh,  in  Hersftnlshire,  whereof  not  above  one  hall'  is 
tffw  in  the  possesaion  of  a  freat  grancbon. 

His  original  pioture*  is  now  in  the  hamls  of  Godtoln  Stp^, 
ft  DttMia,  Esa,  his  great  gramisoa,  as  wall  as  that  of  bis  wife, 
vfM>  aeems  to  have  a  ^ooil  deal  of  the  shrew  in  her  countcnojico  ;t 
vhoH»  anna  <^  an  heiress  aie  joined  widi  his  own  ;  and  by  tlie 
last  he  scema  to  have  been  a  pcfson  somcwliat  fantastic ;  for  in 
these  he  /^voa  as  ha  device,  a  drtlphin  (in  thoav  days  culloil  a 
Swift)  twiatod  about  an  anchor,  with  this  inottu,  Fcntina  lente. 

There  is  likewise  a  seal  with  the  same  coat  of  anus,  (his  not 
iofena  with  hia  wifh's,)  which  the  said  William  commonly  made 
■w  uT  and  tMa  is  also  now  in  the  poaseasion  of  Godwin  Swift 
above  mentioned. 

Hia  eldest  son  TfUmuu  seems  to  have  been  a  clengrman  before 
lib  Aitfaer'a  death.  He  was  rtcar  of  Goodrich,  in  Hcrcford«liife. 
withJo  a  mBe  or  two  of  Rosa ;  be  had  likewise  another  church 
Uviaf  with  about  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  land,  as  1  have 
aboMT  Bftefitioned.  Re  built  a  house  on  bis  own  land  in  the  vii- 
hn  orGoodrieb,  wMeb,  br  the  architecUtre.  denotes  the  builder 
ta  Kve  been  souiewliat  wvlmsical  and  singular,  and  very  much 
towani  ■  prqieetor.  Tlw  house  is  above  a  hundred  years  old,  and 
slil  in  (ood  repair,  inhabited  by  a  tenant  of  the  female  line,  but 
Iba  lanfflmJ,  a  young  geotleman,  livoa  upon  hia  own  estate  in 


brthyt 

%Mrt  WW 


8?" 


dfstJDguished  by  Ua  eourafe,  as  well  as  bis 

to  King  Cbadea  tiae  Fiitt,  aiod  the  auveiings  he  under- 

nat  prince,  oion  than  any  penon  of  Us  condition  in 

Some  biatoriana  of  thoae  tones,  relate  several  partica- 

at  be  acted,  and  what  faaidahipa  be  underwent  far  the 

and  caaaa  oftbat  bleased  naityred  prinee.  He  was  plun- 


br  the  fUwodheada  Mx-and-tbirty  tmies,  some  say  aoov« 
He  eagaced  hia  aniaD  estate,  arid  gathered  aO  the  money 
M  eonU  CBt.«iiltcd  it  in  his  waiBtooat,got  off  to  a  town  held  lor 
■a  fcinf .  iraaiv,  being  aaked  by  the  governor,  who  knew  Mm 
w«B.*^VbBtbe  eoolf  do  fcr  hie  mOestyr  Mr.  Swift  sdd,  "he 
wmad  ghe  tbe  Ung  fab  coat,"  and  stripping  it  off.  jmsented  it  to 
tfw  Msemor:  wbo  observing  it  to  be  worth  little.  Mr.  Swift 
■ril^'tfaaa  talBa  my  wableoat!"  he  bid  the  govamaf  to  weigh 
Ifci  hia  baod.  who.  ordering  it  to  be  riimed.fcund  itlined  wttb 
■no  hoadred  broad  piaeea  of  gold,  wbicb,  as  it  proved  a  season- 
rible  lefief^  aoart  be  allowed  an  eztraorffinary  supply  fiom  a  ori« 
««le  dtamyaiBii  with  tea  cfaildreo,  of  a  small  estate,  so  often 
limiihsiiii.  aad  aaoo  after  tmntid  oat  of  Ms  livina  in  the  chnreh. 
AC  anettelWbeing  bifcrmed  that  tfane  bandied  bocse.  of  the 
icbd  party,  intanlsd  bt  a  Mrtek  to  pass  over  a  o«tain  river,  upon 
an  attempt  against  the  Cavaliws,  Mr.  Swift  having  a  head  roe- 
nhaiiballr  temed,  he  contrived  certain  piocea  of  iron  with  threefl 

Sbea.  wlMJijof  one  moat  always  be  witli  the  point  ivward ;  be 
wd  them  over  di^  in  the  ford,  where  be  received  notice  that 
eabeiB  wooU  pass  early  Uie  neil  moning.  wMch  they  acoord* 
kibr  md,  and  lost  two  bnpdred  of  their  men,  who  were  drowned 
«fnMl  to  deadi  by  the  &lnng  of  their  horses,  or  torn  by  the  spikes. 
Ss  Bona,  wbeteef  fiwr  were  settlnl  In  Ireland,  (driven  thither 
Wifadr  aaflerings  aad  bgr  the  death  of  their  fbther,;  routed  many 
inarpaaaaces.  wMoh  toey  teamed  eitber  ftom  their  fiither  htm- 
aA  or  flom  what  had  beea  told  them  bv  the  moat  credible  pe^ 
aoaa  of  HerefixdaMre,  and  aome  neignboarina  oountiea  :  and 
wUeb  aosne  of  those  sons  often  told  to  their  children ;  many  of 
wtiieh  are  atiO  remembered,  but  many  more  forgoL 


defriredof  bothof  his  ofaurcb  firings  sooner  than  moat 

loyal  dexgymen,  upon  account  of  hia  superior  seal  for  tbe 

Uag^  rrnmo,  and  his  estate  sequestered.  His  preferments,  at 
■Bsttiiat  or  Goodrich,  w«9  given  to  a  Atnatical  saint,  who  seru- 
sW  not,  taosserer.  to  oonfimn  opon  the  Restoration,  and  lived 
ean,  t  think  till  after  the  ilevolution :  I  have  aeen  many 
atGoo^ieb,  wfao  knew  and  told  me  his  name,  which  I 
.  iHMi  lamember. 

loid-treasnrer  Oxfbid  told  tbe  Dean,  that  be  had  among  has 

(SirBdward  Haney's)  papers,  several  letten  from  Mr. 

Swill,  writ  b)  thoae  times,  which  he  promised  to  give  to 

%oo,  wbose  liib  1  am  now  writing ;  but  never  going  to 

in  BerefixdsMre  while  be  was  treasurer,  and  tbe  queen's 

opening  in  three  day*  after  bis  removal,  the  Dean  went 

I,  and  the  earl  being  tried  for  his  life,  and  dying  wMIe 

in  IrebiMi  be  could  never  get  them. 

I  Swift  died  iif  tbe  year  1658,  and  fn  the  83d  year  of 

lb  apss  Wa  body  lieo  undbr  the  altar  at  Goodrich,  with  a  short 
.%    Be  (Sed  aboot  two  years  befiwe  tbe  return  of  King 

a  ha  M09,  at  5T ;  bt«  wife's  Id  the  nine  yetf,  «L  St.— D.  B. 
piacarse  to'eelin  prMervcd  In  the  familv. 

,  BOW  (he  prtmerly  of  Mr.  Thcophila*  flMft,  b  atilt  etmnd- 
eaOi  rt     "    ■ 


I 


l»  AvwHjctoshewnbsneaOithekhehe 

WBt  ftur  •lAoafr    Hen  were  eoncea led 

lifaawaiBMlsi  Uw  lives  of  On  fMoUy  a 


I 


tm  khehcB,  eeeeeelble  only  by  relalng  one 
1  (Ke  proTltions  of  bread  end  milk, 
.  sficr  ihey  hod  been  ptundered  by 
•oldlers.    The  view  was  in  thooe  dayi  eonefcbred  ae 
^^  ,  ^  I       nytkf.,  hia  neighboore being  dteeherfed  from  neaiit- 
aad  all  his  pravielofM  deetroycd,  be  Kill  coniinued  to  mbetst  hb 
Tt»to  ««uli  b  pro()sbIy  oos  of  the  peenlinriiiM  of  krehheetnre 
__by*eDsM-     ^ 
It  sfaoold  be  four — 8. 

•wMB  «rcct«d  by  tbe  Dean,  and  was  the  tab)eet  of  eome  Pleae- 


_,'  hvtwectt  Pope  amf  Ua,  sage  3,  note.  At  the  tame  time  the  Dean 
■n*  a  «h*liBS  (o  the  efaereh  of  Oeodrich.  The  followlnc  note,  dtreeiing 
Kht  k  aimiiH  he  teaveyed  (hhhcr,  ie  copied  from  a  fragmeni  foaod 
Mr.  Lyese*  pap«n>  It  eeent  to  have  been  written  by  that  great 
B«  wf  iIm  vioer  of  Ooediiobt  who  was  then  la  poeMsiion  of  pact  of 
fle  fcfinly  estate. 

"  JDeccor  B^rili  will  bee  eblieefaig  to  Goodrieb  In  presenting  the  eom 
ti  TOT  Lfcurr^.  wMeh  ie  Ooodnoh  ehureh,  and  lea  vioaridge  endow'a. 
r,  Mr.TlRHnaa  Swift,  was  viear  of  this  chnreh  of  Oood- 
.  ant  vlenr  is  Mr.  Daniell  Wllaon.    Twill  be  a  very  safe 
•u  10  dweet  tbe  eopp  to  Bristoll,  to  Mr.  James  Hillhooee,  mcrehant 
',  blaiedsUvarU  to  the  pteaeat  vicar's  order.    We  have 


Chailaa  tbe  Saofod.  wfao.  by  tlw  ncoauMBdat 

utea,  had  promised,  if  ever  God  should  resU 

wiHiM  (iromote  Mr.  Swift  ui  (Im  church,  and  otherwise  rowaiA 

his  family,  for  liis  extruofdiiiary  services  ami  xeal.  and  peiaeen* 

tions  in  the  royal  cause :  But  Mr.  Swift's  merit  died  with  fabar 

EeiriT 

corrf«pond«nee  vitrf  foriuiglil  by  a  navignble  river  to  Bristoll.*'    The 

chillier  had  been  U>e  prcpertf  of  Swirt'i  ^aitdisihefl  »»  spprnn  Arom  the 

fuilowiiic  imcription:  TilOMAS  KVVirr,  HUJ  L8   KlcCCh.SlM  RKC- 

TOFi,  NllTl  a  IN  HISTORIIS  OB  KA  QVJE  PliCIT  KT  FASSUt 

E.ST  PIIOCAROLOHRIMO.  EXHOC  CAl.ICE  JEGROTANTIUU* 

PROPINAVIT  KUNDEM  CALICEM  JDNATII.  SWliT,  S.  T.  tt 

DKCAN.    SaNCTI     PATRICIl,    DUBLIN,    TllOM.«:    EX    KILIO 

NKPOS  HllC  KfCI.ESI^  IN  PERPETUAM  DEDICAT.  ITSBl 

This  iiiKrIptioii  !■  frcm  a  icroU  In  (he  Desh's  iiaud-w riling,  bearing 
the  following  rariaiion  In  that  of  Tickell  tlie  poet  *' Fuiitm  em  Aoe 
eal'ue  ronttcratumjldelibut  fuga  aut  aiorbo  propinavit."  Ii  is  »^i^ 
by  iracUiion  la  Mr.  Tleketrs  family,  thai  the  litseriptiou  was  also  revised 
by  Addiaon. 

Y  It  appears  that  the  Dean  intended  to  have  enlarged  this  memorial  of 
hU  anceiton  with  the  aniatance  of  Dr.  Lyons,  among  whoss  papera  the 
editor  foond  the  following  menioraadnm,  labelled  in  Swill's  hand-wrideg. 
"  Memoirs  of  my  crandfaihcr,  Thomas  Swift,  bsf  Ur.  Lyons.  Apnl 
1738."  Tbe  editor  luu  prefixed  ibe  extcaot  from  Mcreurios  EuatieiM,  la 
which  Mr.  Lyons'  memoranda  refer. 

"  When  the  Earl  of  Suimford  was  in  BerefocdeUre,  in  Oetober,  IMS, 
ami  pillaged  all  thai  kept  faiih  aod  allegiance  to  the  king,  isfbrmaUaa 
wss  given  to  Mtsuls  Swift,  wife  of  Thomas  Swift,  parson  of  Qoodriob* 
that  her  boose  wai  designed  to  be  plondered.  To  preveol  so  great  adaa* 
ftr,  she  inttantly  repaired  to  Hereford,  whets  the  aarl  then  wae,  soma 
ten  miles  from  her  own  home,  to  petition  htm  that  no  vioienee  might  ha 
offered  to  her  house  or  goods.  He  most  nobly,  aod  aeeotding  to  the 
goodnesi  of  hia  dlq>oiltioo,  threw  the  petition  away,  and  swore  do  asMll 
oaths  that  she  ahonld  be  plundered  to-morrow.  Ilia  good  gsatlewwnaa, 
being  oat  of  hope  to  prevail,  ami  seeing  there  wai  no  good  to  be  done  by 
peliuonlng  him,  epeiua  home  as  tuA  as  she  eoald  and  that  night  reasoved 
as  much  «  her  goods  aa  the  abortneaa  of  tha  tliM  woald  permit.  Nast 
momiag,  to  make  good  tbe  Earl  of  Stamford'a  woad,  C«piabi  Kirla'a 
troop,  censtatini  of  aeventy  horse  aiii  thirty  foot,  which  were  I 


(birda  of  prey .;  came  to  Mr.  Swifr'a  honse.  Tliars  they  took  away  ell 
hia  prevtsTon  of  viotnals,  com,  hooaehoM  etnff,  whieh  was  not  eonveyed 
awav ;  they  empty  hb  beds,  and  All  the  tloke  with  aaalt :  tbay  cob  bhe 
of  his  eart  aod  elx  horaes,  and  make  this  pan  of  th^  then  the  oil 


convey  away  the  reet  MIeUisSwUL  mnchaflHghtadtoaoesaohaalght 
aa  this,  tbooght  It  beat  to  aave  baraalf  though  aha  loot  bar  goods )  these* 
bre,  taking  up  a  yoong  obild  la  her  aroM,  began  to  eeeare  benalf  ky 
fllglrt,  whidi  one  of  the  troepera  peroelvlag ,  be  aomBsadsd  bar  to  atay, 
or  (holding  hia  Distol  at  her  breast)  threataned  to  abooi  bar  dead.  Sbe 
(good  womaa)  Maring  death,  whothsr  ehe  weator  retarned,  at  laet,  abaa 
ning  that  death  which  waa  next  nato  her,  aha  retirsa  baok  to  law  boasSv 
where  ahe  aaw  herself  undone,  and  yet  dnnt  aot  oppoaa  or  oak  why  tbay 
did  ao.  Haviiw  thna  rifled  the  bonaa  and  gene,  aext  morning  early  aha 
goes  again  to  ifereford,  and  these  agala  poUiioae  the  earl  lo  abow  aema 
oompaaaJon  on  her  and  her  tan  ehildreo,  aad  that  be  would  be  plaaead  la 
caiiaa  bsr  hones,  and  aome  part  of  her  gooda,  to  be  rettorcd  onto  bee. 
The  good  sarl  was  ao  far  frcm  granting  bar  petition,  that  be  woeU  aoC 
voneaaafe  ao  much  aa  to  read  it  Wbca  ahe  ooald  aot  arsvaU  beiaalfi  sba 
roakee  ose  of  the  mediation  of  friends.  Tbeaa  have  the  reputes  too,  Ua 
lordship  remaining  liiczorsblo,  without  any  inclination  to  msray*  M 
laat,  h(»>lQg  that  ali  men's  hearts  were  not  adaautal  releatleee.  ehe  leavaa 
the  earf,  and  makea  her  addrcaa  to  Captain  Kirie,  who,  apoo  aer  eaniosi 
entreaty,  grsnta  her  a  proicclion  for  what  waa  left  i  out  for  reatltalioii« 
there  waa  no  hope  for  that  This  proleoUon  ooet  her  ao  less  than  tbli^ 
ehillings.  It  sssma  paper  and  ink  are  dear  in  thoee  parts.  And  new* 
thinking  heraelf  teeure  In  this  proteotlon,  ahe  returns  home,  in  hope  that 
what  was  left  ahe  might  enjoy  la  peace  aod  quielaeaa.  She  had  not  baea 
long  at  home  but  Captain  Kirle  aeods  her  word,  that.  If  it  pleased  bar, 
she  might  bay  four  of  her  owa  six  horsea  agaia,  aasuriag  bar,  by  bee 
father'a  servant  and  tenant,  that  she  abonld  aot  fear  being  ploadarM  eC 
them  any  more  by  the  Earl  of  Siaraford's  forecs,  while  they  wcM  la  these 
parte.  Enoonraaed  by  tbeee  promisee,  ahe  was  oonteat  to  bay  bar  owa, 
aod  deposited  eignt  pounds  ten  shllUogs  for  foar  of  her  horsea    And  aow 


ooaceiviof  the  atonn  to  be  blown  over,  and  all  daoger  past,  aadplaeiiw 
ica  in  her  parchaaed  prolaciioa,  aha  oauaea  all  her  goooa 
aseured  in  hec  neigbboars'  houses  lo  be  brought  home :  aad,  sinos  It  ( 


much  eonfldencs 

cbboars^  houses  lo  6e  brought 'bom* ,  >««,  ■»•«■  u  ■«wb  ■ 
aot  be  beitn-,  re)oiced  thai  she  had  not  loei  all.  She  had  net  ai^oyad 
theae  ihooghu  loag,  but  Captain  Kirie  ssot  unto  her  for  some  vasaals  af 
cyder,  whereof  having  tsated,  but  not  liking  it,  since  he  could  not  bave> 
drink  for  himself  he  would  have  proveader  for  bis  bene,  aad  Ibenfore, 
inauad  of  cyder,  he  dejAands  Uo  bushels  of  oats.  Mistris  twUt,  seeli^ 
thst  the  denlsl  might  give  some  ground  of  a  quarrel,  sent  him  word  that 
her  husbaod  had  not  two  bushels  of  oats  in  a  year  for  tyihe,  nor  did  th^r 
sow  an^  OB  their  gleab ;  both  of  whieh  were  moot  tnia.  Yet,  to  ebev 
how  willine  ahe  waa  (to  her  power)  to  eempiv  with  him,  that  tha  oisai' 
aenger  might  not  return  anipiy,  shs  seat  him  fartv  shillings  to  boy  oaJa. 
Suddenly  after  the  cspuin  of  Ooodridge  oastle  aeads  to  Mr.  Swift's  house 
for  victual  and  com.  Mistris  SwUt  iostaatly  afaows  him  her  proteoHob 
He,  to  answer  ahow  with  show,  shows  her  bis  wsrrant,  aad  so,  wlthoat 
any  regard  to  her  protection,  aeiseth  upon  that  provision  which  was  la 


the  house,  together  with  the  cyder  whioh  Capuia  Kirle  had  lafoaed. 
Hereupon  Mistris  Swift  writes  to  Capuio  Kirle.  compiahiiag  of  this  la> 
Jury,  and  the  aifrout  dons  to  hlnrln  slighting  his  proisction ;  bat  before 
the  mesaenger  could  return  with  en  answer  to  her  letter,  some  from  the 
castle  come  a  aecood  lime  to  plunder  the  houae,  and  ihey  did  what  they 
came  for.  Pfeaenily  ader  cornea  a  letter  from  Captain  Kirle  In  answer 
to  Mbtris  Swift,  that  the  Esxl  of  Stamford  did  by  no  meana  approva  of  the 
injuriaa  done  uhio  her,  sod  wiihal,  by  word  of  mouth,  senoiB  to  her  for 
more  oats.  She,  pcroeiving  thnt  aa  long  aa  she  gavo  they  would  aevec 
leave  asking,  resolved  to  be  drilled  no  more.  The  return  not  answarltw 
expectation,  on  the  3d  of  December,  Captain  Kirle'a  ilenieoant,  attandad 
by  a  coiiaiderabie  number  of  drsgooua,  cornea  to  Mr.  Swift's  hovas,  aad 
dsmands  entrance  ;  bat  the  doora  being  kept  abut  agilnst  them,  and  aaC 
being  able  to  force  ihem,  they  broke  down  two  iron  bar*  in  a  atooa  wlo* 
dow,  and  ao,  with  awards  drawn  and  pistola  cooked,  they  eater  tha 
house.  Being  enured,  they  take  all  Master  Swift  and  his  wifs'a  apparsl^ 
hia  books,  and  his  chihlren'a  cloaihs,  they  being  In  bed  (  and  those  poea 
children,  that  hung  by  their  oloaths,  unwilling  to  part  with  Iham,  tbsF 
swung  them  sbout  uniii  (I heir  hold-fsst  faliing)  they  daehed  tbaas 
against  the  walls.  They  look  away  all  his  aervanta*  clothes,  aod  made 
so  olean  work  wlih  one,  thai  the*  left  him  not  a  ahirl  to  cover  hlsnaksd* 
uses.  Tilers  wsa  one  of  the  children,  an  infant,  lying  in  the  eradla,  tkiv 
rob'd  that,  aod  left  not  tbe  little  poor  sonl  a  rag  to  defend  it  from  thssot^ 
They  took  away  all  tbe  iron,  pew  ter.  and  bram ;  and  a  very  fair  ctflH 
of  glaeaee,  which  they  could  not  earry  away,  they  broke  lo  pisaas  l« 


i^PENDTK. 


HsMnlMi  iOM  Mid  uvteflrfbordsupMBraiiiMMtor  which  Bred 
to  beaicn  nid  vomen  ;  bi«  ridnt  •on,  aodiom  SurOi,  oftfik!  Inner 
"Femplc.*  Eaq.  Cbo  vlyled  by  Guitiiin  ehe  hvntld.  in  whose  book 
the  Monilj  «  dMen'licd  at  large,)  was,  1  think,  called  to  the  bar 
Mbre  th^  Restoration.  H«  married  a  relation  ot'  tbe  old  Ma^ 
cliioncBS  of  Ormond,  and  upon  that  account,  as  well  as  his  (hthcr's 
loyalty,  tiie  old  DuJio  of  Ormood  made  him  nis  attomey-^neroi  in 
the  palatinate  of  Tipperaiy.  He  had  four  wives,  one  of  which. 
to  the  great  oflenoe  of  his  family,  was  oo^ieiress  to  Adniral 
Omjm,  who  was  one  of  the  roficiUcs.  Godwin  ]c(t  several  chil- 
venj  who  have  all  estate*.  He  was  an  iU  pleader,  but  perhaps 
4  lUtie  too*  dektenras  in  the  tubtle  parts  of  the  law. 

the  font  hoTMs  Utely  redeemed  urswidi  them  Uwful  prixe  unla,  and  left 
■ethinf  of  all  the  good*  but  a  few  itooU,  for  hi*  wile,  ehtlutn,  nnd  wr- 
tsdU,  to  lit  down  kik!  bemoan  their  dUtreawd  eondilloo.  Haring  Uken 
•way  all,  and  being  gone,  Mituitflwifl,  Id  companion  to  her  poor  iaTaiil 
in  the  cradle,  took  it  np.  almoet  tunred  with  cokl,  and  wrapped  it  in  a 
petticoat,  whiclj  aho  look  oflT  from  hcraeif:  and  now  hoped,  Uiat  having 
Moihing  to  hae  won  Id  be  a  belter  proteottoo  for  their  peraooa  tbau  thai 
which  which  ahe  purchased  of  Captain  Kiric  for  thirty  ahiUinga-  But,  as 
IfJob*!  meaaeuger  would  never  make  an  end,  her  ihree  raaid-aervanla. 
Whom  ther  in  the  cattle  had  compe Med  to  carry  the  poultry  to  the  casUa, 
Mtam  and  tall  their  mlatria  that  ther  in  the  eaatle  aaid,  that  tbey  had  a 
wmrsnl  to  aejie  upon  Miairia  Swifi  and  bring  her  into  the  caaUe,  and 
iftat  they  would  make  her  three  maid-tervania  wait  on  her  there,  tlircat- 
•rincto  phinderall  upiier  the  petUooat,  and  other  uitciTJI  imroodtol 
worxw,  not  fit  for  them  to  apeak,  or  ma  to  write.  Hereupon  Miairla  Swift 
fUi  fo  the  Diaoe  where  Iter  nusbond,  for  fear  of  the  rebela,  had  withdrawn 
HkMelf.  Bha  had  not  been  gona  two  houra,  but  tbey  cume  from  ths 
easUe^  and  bring  with  tb^m  three  teama  to  carry  away  what  w«a  before 
dfsigMd  for  plnndcy,  but  wanted  meana  of  conveyance.  When  they 
Mm«  therfe  waa  a  batch  of  bread  hot  in  the  oven.  Thia  thty  aeite  on. 
T%n  chMren  oh  their  kneca  intreat  bat  for  one  loaf,  and  at  laat,  with  much 
iMortunity,  oblainetl  it ;  but  be/ore  the  cliildren  bad  eaten  it  they  took 
•jrenthatcne  loaf  away,  and  left  them  destitute  of  a  morael  of  tread 
afmongat  tee  ehUdren.  Ranaacking  e»ery  comer  of  the  house,  that  no- 
tfiHig  might  be  left  behind,  they  nod  n  tmall  pewter  dUh  in  which  the 
dry-naraa  had  put  pap  to  ft?ed  the  poor  infant,  the  mother  who  gave  it 
stock  being  fled  to  iJ»ve  her  lift.  This  they  wize  on  loo.  Tlie  nurae  in- 
ti«axa,  for  Ood'a  aake,  that  they  would  ipare  ihot,  pleading,  that,  in  the 
mMier*e  absence,  it  waa  all  the  auficnnnce  which  waa  or  could  he  pro- 
vldsd  ta  aaatain  the  life  uf  die  child,  and,  on  her  kneci,  intrealed  to  ahow 
meroy  unto  the  child,  that  'knew  not  the  right  hand  from  the  left,'  a 
nocive  wfaleb  preraiM  with  Ood  hhnaelf,  though  Ju»ily  Incenaeil  sgxinat 
lOnevth. 

*•  Maater  Swift's  eldest  aon,  a  youth,  aeelng  thta  barbaroua  cmelty,  dt- 
■SDded  of  them  a  rt>aaon  for  thia  ao  hard  uaSge.  They  replied,  that  hie 
faflwr  araa  traitor  to  the  king  and  porliamml,  and  added,  Ihat  they  would 
kSM  them  ao  abort,  that  th^  ahouki  eat  the  very  fieah  from  their  ansa  ; 
•Mi  to  make  good  thti*- word,  they  threaten  the  miller,  that,  if  he  ground 
a»y  oom  forlHese  children,  tliey  would  erind  him  in  bia  own  mill ;  and. 


Dol  eontenl*<t  with  thia,  they  go  to  Mr.  Swifi'a  next  neighbour,  (whoae 
<hMight«rwaa  hiaBervant,)  and  uke  him  priaoner;  they  examine  him 
on  oath  what  goods  of  Mr.  Swift**  he  had  in  hi«  cualody.  He  profeaciAg 
that  he  had  none,  they  charge  him  to  lake  hit  dRughter  away  from  Mr. 
BMft'a  serviee.  or  elae  they  tlireaten  to  plunder  him ;  and,  to  make  tore 
Wa#k,  they  roave  him  give  them  aecnrfty  to  obey  all  their  oom niaiMla. 
Tdrrilcd  sdtli  tliia,  the  neighbour!  aland  afar  olf,  and  pity  the  disiresaed 
eemflUnn  of  theae  peraecuted  children,  but  dare  not  come  or  aend  to  ih«;ir 
rsHsf.  By  thhi  meant  the  children  and  servanta  had  no  auateuance,  hardly 
anftliing  to  cover  them,  from  Friday  aix  o'clock  st  night  until  Saturday 
tissivs  at  night,  until,  at  latt.  the  neighboura,  mov^  with  the  lamcnla- 
bto  etyeaaod  eomplatnta  of  tne  children  and  aervnnta,  one  ol  the  neigh- 
bb«ra,  overlooking  all  iHIHcuitiea,  and  showing  that  he  durat  be  charoa- 
blli  in  deqMte  of  ibeae  roonitert,  ventured  in,  and  brought  ihcm  aome  pro- 
vfatoo.  And  if  the  world  would  know  what  it  waa  that  ao  exaaperated 
tlMae  rebela  agaiaat  this  gentleman,  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  a  man  that  la 
not  tMand  to  give  an  account  of  all  hia  actiona,  gave  two  reaaona  for  it : 
filM,  be«aaae  he  had  bonght  armt  and  conveyeothem  into  Monmouth- 
sfcfc*,— which,  under  hIa  lorUahlp'a  good  favour,  waa  nOt  ao :  and,  aecond- 
ly,  bscaose,  not  long  before,  he  preached  a  aermon  in  Roaa«  upon  ihat 
tSBt,  'Giwnato  Csaar  the  thinga  that  are  Ceaar'a,'  in  which  hu  lord- 
•lip  said  ho  had  apoken  trSMon,  in  endeavouring  to  give  Cciar  more 
UUM  hie  due.  Tbeae  two  crimrn  coet  Mr.  Swift  no  leas  than  SnU."-- 
JWmtvmHm  RutOetu.    London,  I<HA.  8vo,  p.  fllMBS. 

Hers  begia  Dr.  Lyon'  Memoirs.    The  paaangea  in  Italics  sre  written 
bf  Swifu 


I  fhr  Hw  Msreory  >  which  bdng  aboat  a  year  aAer  the  Iranaaet- 
l^i  oflhcse  bartraritfca,  eookl  not  account  for  Mr.  Swift 'a  aeoaettradon. 
b«Ntaas  that  was  not  formally  iuue<l  unJil  about  three  years  after,  viz.  in 
IMt ;  and,  on  Jnly  Sth  that  vear,  1  find  the  Committee  of  Hereford  «a- 
naMisred  and  ordered  the  profiu  of  Gotheridge  into  the  haiida  of  Joiuthan 
Dffden,  minister,  until  theChriatraaa  following.  Thia  Mr.  E^deu  waa 
tnsse  the  care  duty  oiBeiated ;  and  to  receive,  gadicr,  and  ditfoae  of  the 
daSS  of  the  Hvlng.  ^^ 

••  When  kla  other  lirlng  of  Bridetow  waa  put  under  acqueatration,  I 
knew  net.  But  September  Vth,  that  vear  clao,  ibe  aame  commitlea  or- 
dseed  hia  ejectment  from  it  for  acandal  and  delinquency,  and  for  being  in 
•claai  aerviee  agnhiel  the  Parliament-  At  the  tame  time  alto,  Uiey 
ortfersi!  Mr.  Jonathan  Smith,  the  then  curate,  to  be  iuduclod  in  thia  cure.  '* 
I"  Wkal  kneaitu  of  him  ttj\etward»  I  knov  not,  but  in  1651  one  John 
Sbwure  fot  OtU  Uvin^."} 

**  The  ttih  March  lollowing.  the  commHlee  alao  ordered  hia  ejectment 

ISS  frost  Gotheridge,  and  the  Inducting  ofGilea  Rawliot  toaneceed  him 
in  that  pariah,  and  oaaign  the  snuie  reatona  for  it,  at  they  before  had  done 
for  the  tnrning  hiro  out  of  Bridatow."  [ "  In  1954,  one  WlUiam  Tin£- 
kaMw<uadmiltMtoit."\  ^ 

*•  Mr.  Swift  waa  alao  Hnprfaoned  by  the  commilice  n*  aoon  aa  the 
gSiTiaon  of  Hereford  fell  into  ihe  honda  of  the  rebel*.  I  find  bim  in 
easiodyat  Ragland  Cattle,  when  the  committee  ordered  hia  ejectment 
DOm  Gotheridge. 

•*  He  had  a  lempural  ektate  in  Gotheridge  and  Maraiow,  which  the 
•stne  commliiee  oniered  to  I*  tequetirated,  Aug.  4. 1616.  After  which  lie 
•ndwred  manv  harftshipt  wlUi  hit  nninfrous  fuinJly,  but  lived  to  be  re- 
atSend  with  the  church  and  hit  m^jMty,  and  died  at  Goiheridce  in  a 
good  old  age"     [•*  A  mittate  fvr  he  died  1658  "J 

•  Of  Gray'a  \nn,  not  of  th*  Inner  Temple D.  S. 

In  •  fragment  of  the  Oean't  h«Md-writing,  entitled  "  Meniorlal  of  my 

endfather  for  a  monument  at  Goodrich,"  there  it  a  note  of  armorial 
rings,  '•Or,  Chevrori  iicbule  argent  ond  amrc  between  three  buckt  in 
25  •°S"*l/^   ,   •  °-  Thete  armt  Iwrne  by  Godwin  Swift  of  Good- 
—  Co.  or  Hereford,  E«q.  one  of  the  Society  of  Groy'e  Jnn." 

three  words  were  Interitaed  in  the  original,  some  time  after  it 


Tiie  aeeopd  fon  of  Mr.  Thowt$  Swift  wucdMt  hrHbntaB^m 

Same,  was  bred  at  Oxford,  and  took  onlen.  He  mamca  the  ekloat 
aughter  of  Sir  William  d*Avtnant,  but  died  young,  and  lelt  ooJ# 
one  son,  win)  was  also  called  Thorruu,  and  is  now  rector  of  Put* 
enham  m  Surrey-  His  widow  livt^  loog,  was  extremely  poar, 
and  in  part  supported  by  the  famous  Dr.  South,  who  had  baan  bit 
husband's  intimate  friend. 

The  rest  of  his  sons,  as  far  as  I  can  t^U  to  miod,  wen  Btc 
Drydcn  Hwiii,  called  no  after  tlic  name  of  Ms  mother,  who  was  m 
near  relation  to  Mr.  Dryden  the  poet,  Willloin,  JutuUhatu  aad 
Adam,  who  all  lived  and  died  in  Ireland ;  but  none  of  thoos  Ml 
male  issue  except  Jcmo/Aan,  who,  beaide  a  daughter,  le/t  osie  son 
bora  setrun  montha  after  his  nther's  death,  of  whoae  life  J  iaHaom 
to  write  a  few  memorials. 

^JNS.  D.  D.  and  D.  of  81.  P ,  waa  the  only  son  of  Jon^hw 

Swift,  who  was  the  seventh  or  eighth  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  6^1 
above-mentioned,  so  eminent  fbr  lui  loyalty  and  his  ""fferinfg 

His  father  died  young,  about  two  years  after  lUs  maniafe ;  be 
had  some  cinploymenu  aod  agcncica  i  his  death  waa  muds  u^ 
mented  on  account  of  his  reputation  fbr  ittCc^tjf,  with  atoUray* 
good  understandiof. 

Ho  married  Mrs.  AbifiUt  EriOcd  of  Leioestanhtfe.  daacwMlgd 
ntim  the  most  ancient  family  at  the  Erioka.  who  dunva  tbra 
lineage  nom  Eriek  the  Focester,  a  gtrat  coosmaoder^  w^  laaMa 
an  arnMT  to  oppoae  the  invasion  of  William  tlie  CooqursocTftJi 
wliom  be  was  vanquished,  but  afterward  empiojred  to  coramaaZ 
that  pnnce's  fbriMs ;  ajid  in  his  old  age  retired  to  his  houaen 
Leicestershire,  where  his  ftiftlily  has  continued  ever  Dince,  hil| 
deciiniBg  every  ace^  aod  are  now  in  thia  condition  of  vegy  prifvte 
gentlemen. B 

This  marriare  waa  on  both  skies  vcQr  ipdbcraGt, 
brought  bcr  huiband  Uttle  orno  iwtuae  :  and  jua  de^ 
so  suddenly,)  before  he  could  make  a  sufficient  esli 
Ins  famny,  his  son  (not  then  born)  hath  often  been  , 

that  he  felt  the  consequences  of  that  marriage,  nol ,  -««,__, 

too  whole  oouoe  of  his  educaiioo,  but  during  tfaacsBaJtwtfiartoi 

He  was  bom  in  Dubli]),  on  St  Andrew**  day ;  aod  when  hawAR 
ayear  old,  an  event  ha4>penod  to  himtbi|t  aooms  vaqr  anasuai4^ 
for  bis  ntme,  who  was  a  woman  of  Whitehaven,  bcina  ««<)«  ji» 
absolute  necessity  of  seeing  one  of  her  rcIatioiMi«  who  lana  »««» 
extit^mejy  sicl^  and ftom wBom  ahe e-tu^cted alegacr  i  anniMau^ 
extremely  tbi|d  of  the  infant,  shea(i>le  liim  on  ah^wqan] unknown 
to  hw  mother  and  unde,  and  carried  hiw  with  her  toWhite^v) 
where  he  (xjotinned  for  almost  three  years.  For,  wWn  the  nafii 
was  discovered,  his  mother  sent  orders  by  all  meam  not  to  Id 

a  second  '"■    ■        •    --       -  — ^ 

was  so  c  .    _   . ^^ 

spell  {  and  by  the  time  dtat  be  was  five  yeaa  old  he^o«iiJ^nii»4, 


yOinSfc 


vQVQJro.  till  ho  cotdd  lie  better  able  to  be^  it.  The  msbiP) 
arefuTorhim,  tljat  before  ho  ccturned  I^  had  laafi^NUo 
^t^Ku  .  Olid  by  the  time  t        " 
anv  chapter  in  the  BSdo. 
Aftijr  Us  return  to  Ireland,  be  was  scot  at  aix  yea;^old  to  ^W. 
boot  of  Kilkenny,  ft»m  %^hence,  at  fnurtean,  he  was  adrnkft^d. 


^ 


BCl 


into  the  university  at  Dublu ;  u'liere,  by  f  lie  ih  traatnient  of 
nearest  relations,  he  was  so  much  discouraged  and  sunk 
spints,  that  be  too  much  neglected  some  parts  of  hia  a 
studies  ,  for  whipn  be  had  no  oval  relish  by  natiir^  an 
himself  to  readmg  history  and  PoeOy  :  so  thai.  wli?n  : 
came  fbr  taking  his  degree  of  bacliclor.  although  ha  had  livsd 
great  jTMularity  and  due  observance  or  the  atatutaa.  be  was  u 
ped  of  Jus  decree  for  dullness  and  ioauflScieoey ;  andat Jaa|  l« 

admitted,  in  a  manner  lioJc*  to  his  credit,  which  iscallad  in  i 

college  spedali  gratia.    And  this  discmiitahle  mark,  m  iSL 
told,  stands  upon  record  in  their  ooU^^  reipstry.    - 

Th^  troubles  then  breaUn^  out,  lie  went  to  his  iiMthfr,  n^ 
lived  in  Leicester :  and  after  codlinuing  there  pome  inQola.«rte^ 
was  received  bv  Bar  William  Temple.  who«  ftuher  bad  hiiBa^ 
gTNit  friend  to  the  family,  and  who  was  now  latired  toiaa  Vi 
called  Moor-Park,  near  Famham  in  durnsy,  where  he  coatio* 
for  about  two  years :  for  he  hacipen^,  beiosa  ivtmlbr  yeass  sMLj 
asorf^tof  fniit,  to  contract  a  giddiness  and  coldocsa  mTiic 
that  almost  brought  him  to  his  grave ;  and  this  diaocdar  » 
mm,  with  intermissions  of  two  or  thrao  yean,  to  the  end  ^ 
Irje.    Upon  this  occadnn  be  returned  to  Ireland,  by  attvio*  «^  ^—.p 
stcians,  who  weakly  imagined  that  his  oathre  asr  might  betif  #a«i 
l"^^  'SS^J'.'^  hi*  health :  but  growing  woeso,  he  aoon  wcatt  b»S* 
to  Sir  WiUiam  Temple ;  with  wham,  growinr  into  soma  ooofr 
dence.  he  was  often  mwted  wrth  matten  ofaieat  " 
Kmg  William  bad  a  hirii  esteem  for  Sir  WilSun  Iwww  u.  »,, 
lonr  acqaaintance.  whUe  that  fentleman  was  ajobai    ~* 
mediator  of  a  peneral  peace  at  Nimeruen.    The  Uni. 
his  expedition  to.  England,  visited  bis  old  IHend  often  at  <>•««>». 

«mi.^*  i?'  ^"^^  ™  •"21'.^  ^  gieatest  coosequenoa.    BmTS  , 
Wllhara  Temple,  weary  of  hvmg  so  near  London,  and  reMlviiw' 
to  retue  to  a  more  private  scene,  bought  an  estate  neai  Fm» 
in  Siiney,  of  aliuut  100/.  a  joor,  where  Mr.  Swift  aeooBManied  I 

About  this  time  a  bill  wae  brooght  into  the  HooMof  Coi 
for  triennial  pariianeols ;  ofainst  whidi  the  kinr,  wiio 


waa  llrat  written,  and  wen  deatgnsd  by  the  Dbstor  to  be  a  i 
memory  of  hia  uoele  -»D.  S. 

X  Thia  laUy  bad  much  of  ber  oelehnatad  aon'e  psenllar  htunoor.    . 

came  to  viaii  him  after  he  waa  aetllod  at  Laraoor,  and  lodged  with  MsT 
Brenu  a  printer  in  George's  Lane,  Doblin,  knab«nd  of  the  perwMi    ^^ 
woi  ofierwarda  the  Dean'a  houaekceper,  and  who  ia 
him  in  the  laughable  veraei,  brgioninr— 

"  Dlngiry  and  Qrsat, 
Wherever  they  want,"  As. 

Aba.  Swift,  who  had  probably  dieeovered  the  gnsaiplng 


i  Tha  family  of  Erick,  which  h«a  produced  nway  eminSnt  aten.  i«  mITI 
renrcaeniod  b^  two  reapeotabte  brauchea^  the  HtfAtkn  of  Leicme^  towir 

ana  ihe  nerricit  ol  Beauraanor.    Ctf  lukih  •!>*»  kM^.^..  ,i2..< ^     zr* 

ffreea  and  many  curloui  hiatoriea! 

of  Leicealerahire,"  Vol.  II.  p.  SIS  ;  Vol.  Iff.  p.  lU. 

(See  at  Uie  eoncloeion  oftUa  article  eoae  parUoulsn  eooe«r«ii 
miafortunea  of  Swift 'a  parents. 


or  both  ibeae  bnuiohea,  diaiinct  pmIk 
anacdolea  are  givao  in  ttic  "  BiM«i^ 


(DODODi  Ono  ta  Oat 

t,  or  Hiil«Mnuncr.  nodcMlr 

wMta  Jbnito  mrt  lafl,  imd 

w  Ictltpi  Ciarla  I.,  A  wMeA 
u  ndlkmu  wu  aainilliid  u 

£■  Inu,  HilvT  Term,  u>9,  in 

lb  of 


ffiOT^'^ 


.  or  Uj14.  WaJa.  widow  1 


L  Un  reqiwat  wu  accadni  ill 
jxk  ohlut  bad  a  piorwr  t%ct : 
liKd  upon  HUkmc-Dt  <]M  Am 


miiiniPf  b>  dU^Siriha  uknooMiHl  dgH  of  thata  Dwti  S 


of  Il«  uiun  riuc  IS  the  Bench  OJ 
Im  ■  nuife  nfLQicmhrr  r  hii  m^ 


VT  ^  uid  m  Iha  (allowing  men 

lawAoAn  moncilH  10  muiii?  Ji 

4*  ininirittir  it  IJlo  KiBfi  lona  in  flvif  wooii  fnax  U 

ill  iHU  B  M  b>  Mlaaad  bi  infemoaa  ta  Mt  na  u» 

UMalMi  oT  t  mpoeublu  fivwl.    Howchi.  ftnof  a 

Hirt,  I  bsliato.  nrtd  Is  mwiM  uuih.  whiib  w«iU  In  HUM 
rroili  CDUIndioliiin,  if  ifailniU  of  KIdc'i  Ml  ICOHiils  Ikd 
rn,n,inoLd  durkir  Uie  DiM'lTift,  whla  f"    ■" ■ 


CtTilJlaac  of  Dr.  Bwifti  B^rtc ;  nten  at  DuNAi  (M<  MM 

[Bwin  iKi  falBHHf  ■Ulnl,  <n  tha  (brrfoinr  inmoir.  Ihat  bt  <•*• 
■dmLllDd  lahudpfreo,  in  a  manner  lilLJe  In  bii  CFnUt,-u]|]«d  In 
thmX  oiMarrr  rptotaii  rrvita.    NoAch  woniB  akkv  Hi  thClU' 

B[>saitepi<iH,'a»jiliniaMrnwteli9)irn>fgni  li  ncRittf 
— '-"-iHkHftrfeUH.WhkEbu^  aniiam  Ac  niel  thu 
MkM bant ihl^ NkoD.  He nili awd bj Siim u 


rMtaw  la  bo  nadoilaod  lAiotkallr,  Itan  bicnJb  u3 
Kr.aManb  aiMB  io  tniai*!.  IhU  M  (liiicd  hla  inraa 
[  Bf  Amirthaii  idhU.  oiattt  no  mok  ait>|r  wu  plued 
iMToaMvr.  Bui  ai  Swifl,  ihrinf  sQ  llun  nifnoir,  tp- 
ulMWhad  hh,  inriDDiTinlllcr^triaieuintoitslfia 

moiT  bai^l^nt^n 


lUni  a  paKkxiliT. 

OainHtB  (nsnmi  IMCTni  Hfamn.  NiH_««ii«ttii>  loeiUH 
nioRt  Collriii  Bicn  aancta  r\  imliiHJuB  THrrtlaSi  JuilaDK 
I,  ianmaSmOmm  Biam.dia  dHuo  ouMto  Fdiniaril  IMS, 
Duluia  tKcaTu'RUi'*  la  aiMhiii  iwioaiiiiie.  oiMHo  «daa  Ueli- 
&Bi  on«  re^M  MjtalaMMJiiiaiaaW.  OkiiI  danaiMo  IM- 
lunoiuiuD,  iubaeapl&  alni^mn  nnulollau,  at  odllttji  aWto 

E^ia  biica  uti— r,  aealniawliuB  utnrkaai-  Datn  *a  HMia 


into  DotniiitiTba  abwipiervia.  ia  nanl  lim  awaias 
^^.  bo  dooe  at  Ihb  liBF  Ttte  rear,  and  it  wUl  i*  of  aaw 
mean  to  biio  ta  ba  adaiUsd  lo  he  «  oaiSdato  ftr  Ika  dipae  cf 
..[uUfofAiuI^HBiHd  *be«a  JinMn  OwiftrBaaaa- 
nictoBacMoiorAru  in  Iba  nniin^r  of  DaUki,  uid  iwir  of 
halt  Halt,  b^m  BMlor  iba  aana  •fcimiiaHnpH.  and  nMMMfnc 
ktrUieiamQAivoiit ;  Waia««auDfloU»pciTprorilie  Chancel  [a* 
delegated  tc  iia  in  rFiat  Lebaln  du  lurcliy  sxvt  uu  ewKbC  llial 
bolli  rhcir  reqiunb  Im  cominuni^ari^  to  tin- Ih'uIi  of  huiiii»>  aod 

BopDHpd  in  fonrocatioii.    Givon  iiDdn  our  hohila  and  aeUm  lk« 


APPENDIX    NO.  II. 


DR.  SWIFTS  WILL,  WITH  THE  CODICIL  ANNEXED. 


The  documenU  are  preae^\*ed  in  the  PreroKativu  office,  Henrietta 
Street,  Dublin.  'I'tie  will  is  written  upon  vullum,  by  the  I)?an  » 
own  Imnd.  The  codicil,  which  it  now  published  for  tlm  tinit 
time,  is  upon  napcr.  It  m  not  in  tiic  Deufi'ii  luind  writing,  ex- 
copting  the  dale  and  signature.  The  followiiii,'  to  Mm.  Wiiltc- 
way,  never  bctbrc  published,  fomui  an  introduction  to  the  will.] 

,A  Letter  qf  the  Dean  to  Mrit.   Whitcxoay,  cndorted  by  hiftt, 
"MarchW,  1737,  Directiong  to  Mrt.  Whitaeay." 

Ai  soon  as  you  are  ansumd  of  my  death,  whether  it  shnll  Imtv 
pen  to  be  in  town  or  the  couniry,  1  desire  you  will  «o  immediately 
to  the  Deanery  ;  ami  if  I  die  in  the  country,  I  desin*  you  will  srnd 
down  a  stronK'  coffin,  lo  linve  my  bcxly  WMight  to  town,  and  de- 
posited in  any  dry  partrof  St  Patrick  »  Cathc<lr«l.  TlH?n  you  ato 
to  take  my  keys,  and  find  mv  will,  and  send  for  as  many  of  my 
executors  as  are  in  town,  and  in  pn'sonce  of  thn-c  of  them  have 
my  will  read;  and  what  you  sen  therein  that  relutr«  to  yourself, 
and  is  to  take  place  after  my  death,  yo<i  are  to  do  in  their  pre- 
•enee,  first  delivcrioK  my  keys  to  ray  executors,  aixl  tlien  demand 
inc  those  keys  lo  search  where  my  ready  money  I:or,  and  take  u 
for  your  own  use.  as  my  will  I'mfiowent  vou.  But  upon  their  notea 
you  are  to  lend  the  money  to  them,  for  the  clnr{;e«  of  my  funeral, 
«a  directed  in  my  will.  'Ilien  you  are  to  see  liiat  one  or  more  of 
my  said  executora  shall  order  my  plate  and  houM;hoid  goodi,  and 
otner  tfainm  of  vahic,  and  what  are  lockt  up  %n  my  serutoires. 
cafalnets,  sc.  to  be  entered  in  a  list,  and  secured  in  their  several 
placas.  for  rojr  executors  to  dtstxisc  of  them  on  my  will  provides. 

You  ara  likewise  to  deliver  the  keys  of  all  the  rooms,  cellars, 
fte.  to  my  said  eitecutors,  awl  often  to  entreat  them  to  come  to 
the  Deanery,  and  puraue  the  directions  in  my  will,  &c. 

Deanery  Houee,  March  ss,  1737.  Jonatr.  Swift. 

TouaretodeliTer  my  executors  all  my  bonds,  mortgages,  and 
papen  relating  to  money,  dec.  when  tliey  shall  hare  ajrrcod  where 
to  deposit  them  with  security,  taking  tJicir  receipts. 

Deatury  House,  March  25, 1737.  Jomath.  Switt.* 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Jonathan  Swift,  Doctor  in 
pivinity,  and  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Cborch  of  St.  Patrick.  Dub- 
lin, being  at  this  present  of  sound  mind,  altliough  weak  in  body, 
do  here  make  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revokinr  all  my 
ionner  Willi. 

ImprUnli,  I  be<iueath  my  soul  to  God,  (in  humble  hopes  of  liis 

Sieicy  through  Jesus  Christ.)  and  my  body  to  the  earth.  And  I 
esiie  that  my  body  may  be  buried  in  the  neat  aisle  of  the  said 
cathedral,  on  the  south  side,  under  the  pillar  next  to  the  monu- 
ment of  Primate  Narcissus  Marsh,  three  days  after  my  decease, 
OS  privately  as  p<ibsiblc,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  that 
a  black  marble  of  feet  square,  and  seven  feet  from  we  ground, 
fixed  to  the  wall,  may  be  erected,  with  the  following  inscription 
in  largo  letters,  deeply  cut.  and  strongly  gilded.^ 

Item,  I  live  and  bequeath  to  my  e-xeculors,  all  mv  worldlv  sub- 
stance, or  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  (except  such  part  thereof 

*  It  is  singalar,  that  amoug  tko  papen  to  •tmngely  re«overed  t>y 
Mr.  Snaith,  ttacrs  la  a  foroul  wrseiioa  to  Mr*.  Whiicwsr,  of  (Iw  sains 
tenor  Id  most  partiealan  ss  that  which  b  pmerfod  Id  iho  TteordB,  bni 
ilfliuiog  in  Mviral  o(h«rs,  and  particalaiiur  in  aarigning  ths  Church  of 
Hoir head  for  Swift's  pUco  of  wpultare.  There  ii  aoroe  ditTereue*  also  in 
lbs  list  of  ezeonUMs,  whioh,  pavnapt,  aroas  Graoi  tlia  Dean's  iucraasiug 
sefcet  of  memory. 

TO  MR&  MARTHA  WBITEWAY. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Wbitavay  hean  of  my  decease,  the  is  lo  come  imnoe- 
diataly  to  (he  Deanery,  and  firat  Uke  all  the  keye  of  my  cabineU.  and 
aeal  tham  np  in  a  place,  In  the  preeence  of  Mr»  Anne  Ridreway,  Rogrrr 
Keuriek,  my  verger,  and  Henry  Laird,  if  any  of  (iiam  be  then  alive,  and 
in  the  oeigbbogrhood.  Then  Mrs.  Whiteway  is  lo  send  for  as  many  of 
ny  axecQlors  as  mn  in  town  ;  and  opening  my  scraioires,  delifcr  ihem 
■nr  will,  and  let  one  of  iha  said  executors  read  my  will  and  codicili: 
Tacra  shoald  be  three  of  uy  executors  present  at  least ;  they  are  oil  in 
Bvmber  nioa.  Then,  Mrs.  Whiteway  is  to  take  all  die  ready  money  she 
can  lod,  if  there  be  two  hundred  pounds,  bat  no  more,  which  liitewise 
aha  may  lend  to  the  aakl  txeeaton  upon  their  notca-  In  case  I  should 
nappoa  to  have  not  cash  enoagh,  or  bankers'  bills,  to  pay  the  charges  of 
transporting  my  body  to  Holyhaad,  and  for  my  burial  in  the  church  of 
that  town,  as  directed  In  my  will,  then  she  ia  to  assist  mr  exacalors  in 
sending  my  plate  to  some  banker,  together  with  my  valuable  cariosities, 
which  she  knows  where  to  And,  many  of  which  are  beaueathed  to  Joitn 
Whiteway,  yoonger  aon  of  Mrs.  Martha  Whiteway,  and  seut  u>  the  ».^kl 
Martha  to  be  kepi  for  the  use  of  her  said  son,  except  some  books  bequeath- 
ed In  my  said  will  or  codicils. 

1  have  written  tha  names  of  my  executors  in  the  page  on  the  right  hand 
of  this  paper. 

Mrs.  Whiteway  ia  to  eaenra  the  broad  paper-book  in  qnarto,  wherein 
tha  debte  due  to  me,  aad  debte  I  owe,  enteitKl  to  this  present  month  of 
April  l737~«eveo,  together  wiUi  the  whole  sUte  of  my  fortune,  as  debts, 
nortgages,  fte.,  antT  plate,  and  valuable  enriosiiies,  household  goods, 
arrears  of  tythes,  and  intarest.  ftc,  which  my  executors  are  to  have  a 
aopyof;  and  Mrs.  Whiteway  knows  whereto  And  all  my  mortgages, 
bonds,  Ac., which  she  is  to  give  to  my  said  executors,  uking  their  receipt, 
in  order  to  reeelve  tha  several  intereste  or  principals  to  purchase  lands, 
aa  deelared  in  my  last  will,  which  when  mv  said  executors  have  entered 
in  form  In  (ha  proper  eoarte,  they  are  humbly  desired  to  fulfil  as  soon  as 
'       r  Ian.      Signed  and  sealed,  April  Zld.  1787— eeven. 


JONATHAN  SWIPT. 


they  canvsnianUr  Ian 

Witn»$$m  prMmtt. 
Aena  RIdgeway.       Alex.  Hronaers. 

[NasMs  of  the  Ezacators.  ] 
Hobsit  Llodsar,  Jottlea  in  tha     Eton  SUnoard,  Recorder. 

Common  Plaa&  Robcn  Gratun,  of  St  Aodoens. 

Henry  Biaglatoo,  Prinn  Serjeant.    James  Orattan.  of  St.  Nick  Within. 
I>eetar  Dalany.  Jaaass  Stopford,  of  Ftoglass. 

Riebard  Helahaa,  M.D.  James  King,  of  St  Brides. 

[On  the  back  of  this  lellar.  J 
•  Par  Mrs.  WUteway  to  read,  and  keep  when  llDl8hsd.-<;odi«ils. 
April  It,  17ST. 
*  IW  this  iaseriptton,  sat  p.  77. 


aa  is  herein  after  particnlarlv  devised,)  jbr  the  following  uses  •»■ 
puriMMcs,  tliat  is  to  say.  to  the  intent  that  they. or  the  sur\'ivotB  oi 
sur\ivor  of  them,  his  executors,  or  administrators,  ss  soon  asosa* 
vcni':ntly  niay  be  ailer  tny  death,  shall  (uni  it  all  into  ready  nxinMr, 
and  lay  out  tlie  sanu*  in  purchasing  lands  of  inhcri'tanec  u  ne 
sinii'le,  Hiluate  in  any  province  in  In'land,  exoopi  C«>nnauflit,  bat 
aa  near  to  the  city  of  Duiiliri  iu4  cui«venienU>  cun  be  found,  and 
not  encumbered  with,  or  subject  tu,  any  leoscis  ri>r  li\  ea  rtueuabk, 
or  any  term.s,  for  veara  longer  tlinn  lliiityone  ;  atnl  1  dcsue  that  a 
yearly  annuity  or  twenty  poinid.s  sti^iJing.  out  of  the  annual  pio- 
fits  of  auch  lands,  when  purrhusetl.  and  out  of  the  yearly  income 
of  tny  said  fortune,  devised  Lu  niv  o.vt  cutors,  as  atoresaid,  until 
such  purchase  shull  bo  nuide,  shull  he  i>uid  tu  KelM^^a  Dicdey. 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  t^pirister,  during  her  life,  by  two  cuual  baif 
yearly  pjiyruents.  on  the  tea«l  of  All'Saiuts,  arid  St.  Flulip.  and 
St.  Jacob,  tlio  first  puymcnl  Ut  Ite  mude  on  such  of  liie  f>'ud  featts 
as  shall  haj>|)en  next  aiUr  my  death.   And  that  the  rviiklue  of  the 
yearly  lironts  of  the  auid  lands,  when  purchatiod,  and.  until  sudt 
purchase  be  niad«;,  the  residue  of  Ujo  yearly  income  and  inlemt 
of  ray  said  furturK'  devi.^cd  na  aforesaid,  to  my  cxecuttirs.  shaiibe 
laid  out  in  [uirc basing  a  piece  of  land,  situate  near  Dr.  Ssteevoes' 
hospital,  or.  if  it  cuonol  be  there  hud,  somew  iK'a'  in  or  near  the 
riiy  of  Dublin,  large  enough  fur  tiie  purix)9<.-s  herein  aflermes- 
tioned,  and  in  huiiding  thereon  a  hospital  large  enough  for  the 
reception  of  as  many  idiots  and  limatics  as  the  aimual  uicome  sf 
the  said  lando  and  worldly  suliatance  shall  be  aiiilirjent  to  main- 
tain ;  and  1  desire  tliat  tlie  said  hosiatal  may  be  called  8L  Fek- 
nck's  Hospital,  and  may  be  built  in  such  a  manner,  that  another 
buililing  may  be  added  unto  it,  in  case  the  endowment  ihenof 
shall  be  enlarged ;  so  that  l^e  additional  building  may  make  ths 
whole  edifice  regular  and  complete.    And  my  Author  will  and  de^ 
sire  ia,  that  when  the  said  hospital  shall  be  built,  the  whole  yeaiiy 
income  of  the  said  lands  and  estate  shaU,  for  ever  after,  be  laM 
out  in  providinfT  victuals,  clothing,  medicines,  attendance,  and  at 
other  necessaries  for  such  idiots  and  lunatics  as  shall  be  received  ■ 
into  the  same  :  and  in  repairing  and  enlarginf  the  building  froa 
time  to  time,  as  tliere  may  be  occasion.  And,  if  a  sufficient  nnas- 
ber  of  idiots  and  lunatics  cannot  readily  be  foond,  1  desire  that  m- 
cwablea  may  be  taken  into  the  said  hospital  to  supplr  such  du- 
cienry  ;  but  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  into  it,  tliei  laheiai 
under  any  infectious  disease :  and  that  all  such  idiots,  lunatics,  and 
incurables,  as  shall  be  received  into  the  said  hospital,  shall  cea* 
BtantJy  live  and  reside  therein,  as  wdl  in  the  night  as  m  the  day ; 
and  that  the  salaries  of  acents,  reteivers,  officers,  servant^,  anda^ 
tendants,  to  be  employed  iu  tlie  business  of  the  said  hospital,  shall 
not  in  the  whole  exceed  one-fifth  part  of  the  clear  yearly  inoome  er 
revenue  thereof!  And  I  fUrther  desire,  that  my  executors,  the  aor 
vivors  or  survivor  of  them,  or  the  heirs  of  such.  shaU  pot  have 
power  to  demise  any  part  ol  the  said  lands  so  to  be  purrhased  as 
aforesaid,  but  vrith  consent  of  the  Lord  Primate,  the  LonlBigh 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dnblin,  the  Dean  of  Cbriatr 
church,  the  Dean  of  8L  Patrick's,  the  Physician  to  the  Stata.  «nl 
the  Surgeon-General,  all  for  the  time  being,  or  the  greater  part  «f 
tlicm,  under  their  hands  in  writing ;  and  tlvat  no  leases  of  any  pact 
of  the  said  huds  shall  ever  be  made  other  than  loaaes  for  yean 
not  exceeding  thirty-one.  in  possession,  and  not  in  reveraioa  cf 
remainder,  and  not  dispunishable  of  waste,  wbereoo  shall  be  re- 
served the  best  and  most  improved  rents,  that  can  reasonably  and 
moderately,  without  racking  the  tenants,  be  gotten  for  the  ssoae, 
without  fine.    Provided  always,  and  it  is  my  will  and  earnest  da- 
sire,  that  no  lease  of  any  part  of  the  said  lands,  so  to  be  puchaaed 
as  aforesaid,  shall  over  be  made  to,  or  in  tnist  for,  any  pcmoo 
any  way  concerned  In  the  execution  of  this  trust,  or  to.  or  m  trail 
for.  any  person  any  way  related  or  allied,  either  by  consaajpunity 
or  affinity,  to  any  of  the  persons  who  shall  at  tnat  lime  be  ooo* 
ceniedin  theexecatiooor  this  trast:  and  that,  if  any  leases  shall 
happen  to  he  made  contrary  to  mr  intention  above  upssaSud,  the 
same  shall  be  utterly  void,  and  of  no  effect    And  I  farther  daake, 
until  the  charter  herein  after  mentioned  shall  be  obta^ed*  aiy 
executors,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them.  1^  heiia.  esMSi: 
tors,  or  administrators,  shall  not  act  in  the  execution  or  thv  tnat, 
but  with  the  consent  luid  approbation  of  the  said  seven  additiana) 
truotees,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  under  their  hands  in  writiogi 
and  shall,  with  such  consent  and  approbation  as  afbreaaid.  ha.ftB 
power,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  roles,  orders,  and  regulatioos, 
for  the  government  and  direction  of  the  said  hospital.  And  I  noakt 
it  my  request  to  my  said  executors,  that  the^  may,  in  oonvenieal 
time,  apply  to  his  Majesty  for  a  charter  to  mcorporafee  them,  m 
such  of  them  as  shall  be  then  living,  and  the  said  additional  tni» 
tecs,  for  the  better  manasement  and  conduct  of  this  charity,  wiQ 
a  power  to  purchase  lairas  ;  and  to  supply,  by  election.  bu(^  va- 
cancies happening  in  tlie  corporation,  us  shall  not  be  supplied  fai 
succession,  and  such  other  powers  as  may  be  thought  cu^)edSeB 
for  the  due  execution  of  this  trust,  according  to  mv  intention  heav 
in  before  expressed.    And,  when  such  charter  shall  be  c4MaiaedJ 
desire  that  my  executors,  or  the  sunrivers  or  sorvivor  of  tbeaa,  4| 
the  heirs  of  such  survivor,  may  convey,  to  the  nse  of  such  oaqpn 
ration,  in  fee  simple,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  all  eitch  la&i 
and  tenements  as  shall  be  parehaJMHl,  m  manner  above  mcntioael 
Provided  always,  and  it  is  my  will  and  intention,  tbatt  my  ezeofl 
tors,  until  the  said  charter,  and  afterwards  the  civporatMrn,  to  b 
hereby  inoorpocated.  shall,  out  of  the  yeariy  proota  of  the  aSi 
lands  when  purchased,  and  out  of  the  yeariy  incoiDe  oT  mj  aij 
fbrtune  devised  to  my  exeetitors  as  afoiesaid.  until  sueti  puit^fast 
be  made,  have  power  to  reimburse  themselves  fbr  all  auch  sno^ 
of  their  own  money,  u  they  shall  necessarily  expefkl  in  the  esj 
cution  of  this  trost  And  that,  until  the  said  charter  be  obtain 
all  acts  which  shall  at  any  time  be  done  m  the  execution  of 
trust  by  the  greater  part  of  my  executois  then  Kvin^,  writh 
consent  of  tlw  greater  part  of  the  said  additional  tiuateea.  ux^. 
their  hands  in  writing,  shall  be  as  valid  and  eflbctnai  sm  if  all  at 
ezoeuton  had  cooeinred  in  the  sama 
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JtaN,  IfriMW  IjMv*  DMdMMd  llw,  inhiriluiM  of  tte 
iftlw  puin  of  Etknuckt  near  Timi,  in  the  eount/'  of  Mmth, 
ftr  two  bondnd  and  nxtj  pound*  •Iprlioff :  1  bequeath  the  taji) 
tithei  to  the  Tican  oT  Laraoor.  Sx  the  timelieinff,  that  is  to  tuy, 
■D  loQg  ai  the  preaeot  Enucopal  ralviMn  snail  continue  to  be  the 
Dational  atabushed  &itli  aon  pruimikm  in  tins  knifdom:  but. 
whenever  ainr  other  fonn  of  Chrntiaii  relif  ion  ihaii  beoome  thu 
aitaUiibed  faith  in  thm  kmtdfim.  I  lt«ve  uie  said  titlies  of  Efllr- 
nock  tube  bestowed,  as  the  profits  come  in.  to  the  itooroftheitaid 
parish  of  Laracor,  br  a  wet'ki/  proportioQ,  and  bjr  «uch  uthor  ufliccrs^ 
as  roajr  then  iHtve  the  power  of  diitnUitii)fciiaritie<<  toiht*  piiorof 
the  said  parish.  whiUi Chri»tiaiiit v  under  any  shape*  sh.ill  Ik-  tolera- 
ted anioo^r  us.  still  excepting  prulo9s«!UJow«,uthi!ists,  and  infidels. 

liemt  Whereas  1  have  some  leases  of  certain  houses  in  Ko- 
TDi'sstreet,  noar  the  Deanery  liouse,  built  upon  tlio  ncdn*  ground, 
and  ooe  other  house,  now  inhabited  by  Henry  Land,  in  Doancry- 
lane  alias  Mitre-alley,  somn  of  whicb  leases  ine  let  for  forty  one 
T^ars,  or  forty  at  least,  and  not  yet  lia If  expired,  I  U'^uoatb  to 
Mrs.  Martha  Whiteway,  my  fease  or  leases  of  ihc>  said  hou.414  ; 
I  alao  bequeatli  to  the  said  Martlui,  my  lease,  of  forty  yeurn.  of 
Goodman's  Holding,  for  which  1  receive  ten  i^ounds  pe/  annv.  1 ; 
whtch  are  two  houses  or  more  lately  built :  I  bcquralh  ulso  to  t)K< 
iaid  Martha,  the  sam  of  three  hiindre<l  pounds  dt«rlinfr.  to  be  paid 
her  bf  mr  exeoutors  oat  of  my  ready  money,  or  bnnk-l>ilU.  unme- 
Hauif  after  lAy  death,  as  soon  as  ihe  executors  mec  t.  I  leave, 
—mm  I  to  the  said  Martha,  my  repeating  cold  watch,  my  yel- 
low tortoisc'-sheU  snuff-box,  and  hei'  clioice  or  four  gold  ruip»  out 
of  eevcn.  which  I  now  poeaesj. 

turn,  I  bcooeath  to  Mrs.  ^lary  Swift,  alias  Harrison,  dauffhier 
of  the  said  Martha,  my  plain  fold  watch  made  by  Quaro,  to 
whom  alao  I  give  my  Japan  writmg-dosk,  bestowed  to  me  by  my 
Lady  Wonleri  my  equate  tortoise-shell  snuff-box,  richly  lined  and 
inlaid  with  gold,  given  to  me  by  the  right  honourable  llfurietta. 
BOW  CooDtcflB  cr  Oxford,  and  tlie  seal  with  a  Pegasus,  given  to 
B»  by  the  Oduntess  of  Granville.* 

Aam.  I  bavMsth  to  Mr.  PfbUiot  Whiteway,  eldest  eon  of  the 
ancaaad  Martha,  who  is  heed  to  be  an  attorney,  the  sum  of  sixtv 
ppunde.  ae  abo  five  pounds  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  such 
ttw-beoke  as  the  honourable  Mr.  Justice  Lyodsay,  Mr.  Stannard, 
ar  Mr.  M'Aulay,  shall  judge  proper  for  him. 

Asm,  I  begneath  to  Mr.  John  Whitcway.  yoongest  eon  of  the 
■Bid  Maitfaa.  who  is  to  be  braufht  up  a  surgeon,  the  sum  of  ooe 
tandied  poands.  'm  order  to  qualify  mm  fur  a  surgeon,  but  under 
the  doectian  of  his  mother:  which  said  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  is  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Whiieway,  in  behalf  of  her  said  son 
joIb,  oat  of  tha  arrean  which  shall  be  due  to  me  fhxn  my  choreh 
liviiifB,  (eieept  Inaee  of  the  deanery  tithoa,  which  are  now  let  to 
tfaetUf.  Doooc  Wilson  J  as  soon  as  the  said  arrears  can  be  paid 
to  ny  eaMCiitwt.  I  also  leave  the  said  John  five  pounds  to  be 
laid  oot  in  hajioffMch  physical  or  chiruraieal  boou  as  Doctor 
Grattan  and  Id.  Nichols  shall  think  fit  fbr  him. 

Jlum,  I  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Anne  Ridge  way,  now  in  my  thmily, 
the  jwofite  of  the  leases  of  two  houses  let  to  John  Cownnr, 
tot  Kttr  years,  of  which  onlv  eight  or  nine  have  expired,  for 
wifeh  Ute  said  Cownly  payeth  me  rdne  pounds  sterling  for  rent, 
alariy.  I  ako  beqaeath  to  the  said  Anne,  the  sum  of  one  han- 
iHpd  poondi  aterihiff,  to  be  paid  her  by  my  executors,  in  six  weeks 
VMr  mf  decease,  out  of  whatever  money  or  baid(-bills  I  may 
a  when  I  die  :  as  also  three  gold  rin^,  the  remainder  of  the 
above  nectfiooed,  after  Mn.  Whiteway  hath  made  her 
of  four :  and  all  my  small  pieces  of  plate,  oot  exceeding 
It  ooe  oonce  and  one  third  part  of  an  ounce. 
1  be«]ueath  to  my  dearest  fViend  Alexander  Pope,  of 
■,Bham.  Esq.,  my  picture  in  miniature,  drawn  by  Zinck,  of 
t,  fate  ear)  of  Omrd. 
I  leave  to  Edward,  new  earl  of  Oxford,  my  seal  of  Julius 
...  aa  also  another  seal,  supposed  to  bo  a  young  Hercules, 
r'very  choice  antitMes.  and  set  in  gold ;  both  which  I  choose 
to  boplow  to  the  said  Earl,  because  they  belonged  to  her  late  most 
SB^ent  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  of  ever  glorious,  immortal,  and 
i^pikMis  lucnwry,  tiw  real  nuising-roother  of  her  kingdoms 
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I  leave  to  Um  Reverend  Mr.  James  Stopfbrd,  Vicar  of  Fin- 
licture  of  King  Charles  the  First,  drawn  by  Vandyck, 
given  to  me  by  the  sakl  James ;  also,  my  large  picture 

.  wlach  was  given  to  me  by  Thomas.  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

SJtai,  I  bequeath  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Robert  Grattan,  Preben* 
of  St.  Andoen's,  my  foW  bottle-screw,  which  he  gave  me, 
nr  atronr>box,  on  condition  of  his  giving  the  sole  use  of  said 
Has  la  Ids  brother.  Dr.  James  Grattan,  durinr  the  life  of  the  said 
r,  who  hath  more  occasion  fbr  it,  and  the  second  best  bea* 
I  afaaO  die  possessed  of.  ... 

,  I  bequeath  to  Mr.  John  Grattan,  Prebendary  of  Clonme- 
ly  aihrer  box  in  which  the  fteedom  of  the  city  of  Cork  was 
■lod  to  me  ;  in  which  I  desire  the  said  John  to  keep  the  to- 
,  he  owally  cheweth,  called  pigtail, 
■ran  i  bequeath  all  my  horses  and  mares  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
liiJaekson,  Vicar  of  Santry.  together  with  all  my  horse  fhrai- 
S^  lamcBtinf  tint  I  had  not  credit  enou^  with  any  chief  go* 
9oe  too  change  of  times)  to  get  some  additional  church 
_jA  dor  so  virtuous  and  worthy  a  gentieouio.  I  alao  leave 
tbM  beat  beaver  hat  ... 

1  bequeath  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Pianos  Wilson,  the 
^  Plato,  in  three  folio  volumes,  the  Eari  of  Clarendon's 
m  thre«  Mio  volumes,  and  rav  best  Bible ;  together  with 
^  amaH  Penian  pictures  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  small 
tankanl  fiven  to  me  by  tlie  contribution  of  some  friends, 
nama  are  engraved  at  the  bottom  of  the  said  tankard, 
i,  I  beqoeath  to  the  Eari  of  Orreir,  the  enamelled  silver 
I  to  dBsti^ttish  bottles  of  wine  by,  pven  to  me  by  his  excel- 

Hd  bas  bcsD  tngisvsd  fer  this  sditlao  of  8wHl*v 
■f  by  tbs  tngsaleus  Mr.  Bankss  of  DabUn.  Tbs 
Aguos  in  gald.  oovsrsd  with  wblts  tnaoMl  1  ths 
■a,  tall,  sod  boob,  (left)  fold  The  moanl  coloor- 
;  beCvssa  ths  wlogs  or  Figaaas,  tfasrs  Is  a  sonU 


ha  Agon  of 


_^-t  It  asay  ba  paodaaL 

ksd  Lyts  an  at^ravad  (Intaglio)  on  a  vary  flaa 
,;  thaw«riuMa*lpv«nrbsaatiM«bottlMdssi(a#Wnc*. 


ApoDo  m^  L«va  an  M«Tavad  (Intaallo)  on  a  vary  flaa  aoloaflad 


kirt  Mf.  and  Ike  hdf  length  pietna  of  tlw  late 
Orkney  10  the  diaaring  room. 

Utm,  I  beouoath  to  Alexander  M'Aulay,  Esq.,  the  gold  boK 
in  which  thu  ftee<lom  of  the  city  of  Dublin  %vas  mesentra  to  roe. 
as  a  testimony  of  the  estoem  and  love  I  have  for  nim  on  liooount  m 
his  great  leaminr.  fine  natural  porta,  unafiected  pielr  and  benevo- 
lence, and  his  tnily  honourable  seal  in  defence  of  the  legal  rights 
of  the  clergy,  in  optKisition  to  all  their  unprovoked  oppressors. 

Item.  I  tieuunath  to  Deane  Swift,  E.sq  ,  my  large  Hilver  standish. 
cnntiiiting  of  a  large  silver  plate,  an  ink-jtot,  a  sand  box  and  ben 
of  the  same  metal. 

Item,  I  lKt|U4'ath  to  Mrs.  Mnrr  Batiier,  the  medal  of  Que^ 
Anne  and  Prince  Geonre,  which  xhe  fDmirrlv  gave  nic 

Uetn,  I  l«*ave  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  W  orrafi  my  Ix'st  beaver  hat. 

Item,  1  bequeath  to  the  Kcvcrcnd  Doctor  Patrick  Delany,  my 
medal  of  Queen  Anne  in  silver,  and  on  Ihe  reverse,  the  Uiitbopo 
of.  Cn^land  knotting  before  her  most  sacred  Mnjcvity. 

Ifrm,  1  be<i»ieath  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  JamcK  King.  Prebendary 
of  Tipper,  my  large  gii(i«*d  modal  of  Kiiie  Cliarl«^  tlu'  Fir«t.  and  00 
•the  revrnMi,  a  crown  of  inartyrd«m,  with  other  devices.  My  Mill, 
nevertliclcss,  in,  tliat  if  any  of  the  above  mentioned  legatees 
should  die  before  me,  that  then,  and  in  that  ca»e,  the  rpsi>octivo 
legacies  to  them  bequeathed,  shall  revert  to  myself,  and  bcoome 
again  auhjcct  to  my  disposal. 

Itarit  Whertas  I  have  the  lease  of  a  field  in  trust  fbr  me,  con)- 
monly  called  tlic  Vincvard,*  let  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Francis 
Corbet,  and  the  trunt  dcclurcd  bv  the  said  Doctor ;  tbe  said  field, 
with  some  land  on  this  side  of  the  n>ad,  makintr  in  all  about  three 
acrm.  fbr  which  I  pay  yearly  to  the  Dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
Patricks  •  •  •  • 

Wh^^reas  I  have  bulk  a  strong  wall  round  the  said  piece  ot 
fround.  ei<rht  or  nine  feet  high,  fhced  on  tbe  south  aspect  with 
brick,  M  hirh  cost  inc  above  six  hundred  iwunds  sterling:  and  like- 
wwe,  another  piece  of  ground  as  afor<>:«aid,  of  half  an  aero,  ad* 
Joining  the  burial-place,  called  the  Caiibuge-garden,  now  tenaotod 
by  WiIKam  White,  gardener :  my  will  is,  tiiat  the  ground  enclosed 
by  the  great  wall  may  be  soU  for  the  remainder  of  the  lease,  at 
the  highest  nrice  my  executors  can  get  for  it,  in  belief  and  hopep. 
that  the  said  price  will  e.xceed  tivee  hundred  pounds  at  the  loweat 
value  t  fbr  which  my  successor  In  the  Deanery  sjiall  have  the  fliat 
refusal :  and  it  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  the  succeeding  Deans  and 
chapters  may  preserve  the  sakl  A^eyard,  and  piece  of  land  ad* 
joining,  where  (he  said  White  now  liveth.  so  as  to  be  always  in 
the  hands  of  the  sureeeding  Deans  during  their  office  by^eacb 
Dean  lessening  one  fourth  of  the  nurcliase  money  to  each  succaed* 
ing  Dean,  and  for  no  more  than  the  present  rent. 

And  1  appoint  the  Honourable  Robert  Lindsay,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas :  Henry  Singleton,  Esa» 
Prime  Sergeant  to  his  Majesty  ;  the  Reverend  Doctor  Patrick  De- 
lany, Chancellor  of  St  Patrick's :  the  Reverend  Doctor  Frandg 
Wilson,  Prebendary  of  Kilmactolway  ;  Eaton  Stannard.  Esq., 
Recorder  of  tbe  City  of  Dublin  ;  the  Reverend  Mr.  Robert  Grat* 
tan.  Prebendary  of  St  Audoen's ;  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Grat* 
tan.  Prebendary  of  Cloomethan  :  the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Stop- 
fbrd, Vicar  of  Pinglaso :  the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Kioff,  Preben* 
dary  of  Tipper ;  and  Alexander  M'Aulay,  Esq. ;  my  executor*.  \ 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sot  my  hand  and  seal,  and 
pid>lished  and  declared  this  as  my  last  wiU  and  testament,  thii 
tliird  day  of  May,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty. 

JoNATBAif  Swift. 

Signed,  aeaJed,  and  puUUhed^  try  the  above-named  Jooar 
than  Swift,  in  pretence  qfut,  who  have  eubecribed  Ottf 
names  in  Ma  pretence. 
Jo.  Wynne.       Jo.  Roehfbrt       William  Dunkin. 

CODICIL  TO  THB  WILL  OP  DBAM  SWIFT ; 

Whtehf  it  it  betieved,  toot  neverpubltthed  in  any  editUmof  th» 
Life  or  WorJtt  qf  the  Dean  of  St.  PatrtcVt. 


[Dr.  Barret,  who  has  obligingly  given  me  this  eopy^  bad  not  jOMi 
with  it  when  he  published  his     F 


Life  of  Swift."] 


Essay  on  tlie  £riy  Part  of  tb» 


bf  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  I,  Jonathan  Swift,  Doetor  fa 
Divinity,  and  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Patriok'i, 
Dublin,  beiua  weak  in  body,  but  sound  in  mind,  do  make  thie  00- 
dieil  part  of  my  last  will  and  testament,  and  do  appoint  tU» 
writing  to  have  the  same  force  and  effect  thereof 

Whereas  the  Right  Honourable  Theophilus,  Lord  Newtown,  de* 
ceased,  did,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  bequeath  onto  Api>» 
Brent  a  legacy  of  twenty  pounds  sterting  a  year  durinff  her  lifb. 
in  consideration  of  tbe  lonff  and  faithfhl  service  of  her.  the  said 
Anne  t  And  whereas  the  said  Anne,  since  the  death  of  the  slua 
Lord  Newtown,  did  intermarry  with  Anthony  Ridgeway,  of  the  eity- 

*  Mrs.  PilkinglOD**  daserlpUoo  ofNaboth's  Yloeyanl  is  probably  cor> 
reot.  Ihough  ths  mods  lo  which  U  Iiciven  may  b«  apocryphal.  **  I'll 
■cad  for  your  husband,"  said  ths  IXcan,  "  to  dins  with  us,  and  hi  tha 
meantlms  we'll  go  ami  taks  a  walk  In  Naboth's  vineyard."— '*  Whan 
snay  that  be,  fir  7"  eakl  she.— «*  Whv,  a  nrdan,"  said  ths  Deaa,  •*! 
ahesttd  one  of  my  ucixhboan  oat  of."  when  they  entered  ihs  gardsa, 
or  rather  the  fleld,  whicb  wi«  Bouare,  and  endoeed  with  a  stooe  wall, 
tiM  Dean  aaked  her  how  the  liked  it?  ••^'hy,  pray,  sir '*  said  ska, 
"  where  ie  the  carden  7"— "Look  behind  you,"  said  ha.  BbadU  ssx 
and  obeerved  the  eonth  wall  wee  lined  with  brick,  and  a  great  Dumber  of 
frait  trees  planUd  against  it,  which,  being  then  in  bloeeoro,  looked  very 
bcauUfu^  *'  What  are  you  so  intent  on  1**  said  the  Dean.—**  Tlie  opaninf 
bloom,"  replied  she ;  which  brought  Wailer*e  lines  to  her  remanibraMa, 
♦*  Hops  walu  upon  the  flow»ry  prime." 

**  Oh  i"  replied  he,  "  you  are  in  a  poeiioal  rain  ;  I  thought  voa  had 
been  Uklog  notice  of  my  wall.  Ii  U  the  best  in  Ireland.  When  the 
BMsooa  were  teiUiing^  it,  (as  moet  tradesmen  are  rogikes,)  I  watehad 
then  vary  eloaa,  and.  as  often  as  they  could,  they  pat  in  a  rettes  atona ; 
of  wbleh,  howavcr,  I  took  no  notiee,  until  they  bad  ballt  thrsa  or  foar 
perebea  beyond  lu  Now,  sa  I  am  an  absolute  monarch  In  the  llbartlas, 
and  king  or  tha  rabble,  my  way  with  them  was,  to  have  tbe  wall  thrown 
down  to  tha  plaee  where  i  obacrved  tha  rotten  etooa ;  and  by  doing  as 
Sva  or  SIS  timss,  thaworkaMa  wars  at  iaat  oonvlaead  itwaatkalr  latarssi 
ts  bs  honssL" 


ma-iDdliikiii^lnnart.  Alloc  Iba  lift  oTlhcukl  Ann.  iBdth 
'^nAffteSi.''S^"  't'"*  ™«*wd;  Now  I,  the  Hid  Ik 

KiaL|SnMgrBI.,Bil^t^IMIii,  nl  Ibt  Kntnndllr  I 


Uh,  nceim,  aod  euv  Ibe  une,  daiiH  tbc  M  of  Uv  Bid 
Ann*, Id  Uh  n«, inSnti,  and  ii^nailiFrFBanti  idkIMT 
IW  b  10  aar.  il  in  0]*  vfIU^  (bat  inr  said  tniatflHp  and  the  ^Tv^ 
Tor  or  lumToi*  of  then,  Im  and  wir  hain,  emulaiH  vid  ad- 
■lioiuium,  ihill  (w  (on  Iftn  Ihtv  iMl  l~n  n«i>>d  lbs  iD- 
Bulir,  or  anr  part  ibsnuK  ac  adnvHHmfr  Uht  can)  iw  o  (•« 
ta  bo  pud  inu  Ihe  hM  Anne  Ridiewar  uie  aald  anquttToriweB- 
of;  VuM  laid  Dr.  Jdnalhan  siriA.  have  bcicunto  aM  nr  hand  aad 
nal.  Hid  imUihed  lUieadinil,  ai  part  of  117  lul  will  itid  i«ta- 
■lent.  UUi  SAh  day  or  Hinh.  Iiw.  Jantnuii  Hoirt. 

MMad,  feaW.  MripuHlrted,  *i  prawxtx  9f  lu,  mlu 
(MMfiaid  fMioitleU,  fn  prama  ifllic  tan  iHrAUnr. 


iMa  at  one  Ume  KopDicd  te  IIh  liU  of  Un  kHrwlBd  aarliuB, 
(He  D.  14.}  But  Uh  plan  naj  laid  uide.  and  (ba  bullilnc,  aa 
Eecied^rewin.iiiMi  will,  wai  etodiid  in  Iha  Tianilr  (7  Dt. 
Blcereu'  Hoiiiita],  adioiniDi  (o  JanHa'alnM.  in  tbi  oli  if 
BDblln.  -nIrKin  l|Hid>oba>eolia>md.lhUiril«Qtd|ia 
tnade  In  iHrb  Gora  ihenn  Is  Ibe  Phnnii  Puk,  ihen  wonU  be 
■]«;•  I  tgmelaiK  uuiabn  orauiwanu. 
Jpt,  baaleei  were  iiKvrpontHl  br  ehartei.  Mi  AwM,  ITN. 
1»  fludi  bcqaaatbod  bi  Ibo  ptan  banc  Inind  Inafcimlo  to 
OMffilcle  the  buiMiot  in  Uieaiale  hiteDdiid.  Ihra  wareaafBrnlad 
Br  «pmH(ioiia  and  te«ael(*  of  weD-diHioaed  jhiwidi,  ud  ia 
im,theair]iunirHiipaied|r — .—■-..    -a..  ._.■.. 


c<iM  DWe  nanow  lidea _.  -, . ._  ...-. 

tb»iloria>riheABalawB£loUieinil^IhehuiUlu,niH- 
IH. Rdbi  aniu  to  north,  (nd  tbe  wanh  Ibr  bkd  lowwit  tb  ea«, 
Ud  n«|l«  la  the  ■■■«  iMiati.  ThehuemaileaMainalhaoA. 
-■-- baeaublSw—    M^^- •- 


''ail  aeMla  (^ariea  iiTeimiK^'wIutlinD  ba 
Ud  aeeodiiicle  the  Mann  of  the  year,  and  a«a 
Ml  order.   Tkaae  (MMfea  oiien  upon  wdtH 

ESs'ttJSps.'s;,     ■^ 


and  deanUneai  iHtaJI  Uwiatboiit  tlai  awlui.  and  Ibal  Ibe  sa- 
(iirlKiaie  iabaUGiiiU  an.  upon  do  «eaaioii  whalenr,  auUeeled 
to  fniihiiKnl  or  anvUr-  ^1*  HMpttal,  Uka  Ibe  Badlun  oT 
iMden,  nl  ferinetlr  owi  la  the  pablK,  but »  Tsllan  an  dow 
tteMcdwIftDiit  ( Ifeket  Anm  oiB^Semnioia  ^^ 

tiauTT  lo  aAMl'nliBta'orUie  batter  ranki  u  boaidn,  al 
dnbreal  i*ln,  aoooidini  to  Ifaiir  eheumaBnoei.  Then  are  at 
noept  in  Iba  Havital  adnaea  patiiiila  of  Iba  flM  elaia.  at  oio 
bupvidniDeaB  pee  rear;  tfertv^Deboardenc^lbeaecondcIa^ 
H  iMr  (Uiiiaaa  w  reu  1  u  napniable  Henalet  naiDlBJiied  aa 
bou4n,  but  wtlboul  aiperiH :  fiOr-aiio  paupcn  in  lbs  Amala, 
=^'^-— ■-  " £^—^  ^- ^liSi  m  an  to  one  hu*; 


aaiiii^twt  hi  thenan  wuda 
iiultuj  ifaM-ttitM  patinnla. 
Pronlbefbda  bHJnaatbnl  ^9  ibe  Dran,  and  br  nri 

iSK^^IwiKnUimiid  John  WmitS'  Di.  Jnha 
uIiMban,  S  endowMBtortheTinlr  Him-"-'  - 
IMKaiear.  TaiiiH  nnu  bare  been  maib  bi 
m^t.ayouBBntin.tlttii.ljjiiai.. Bit  ^bpidpo 

Mr  Hutalaifa  br  the  Rer.  Demi  KeUuf  sTSl 

anraoiitUnfWteDtiin  Id  tiaa  ai«ll«it  ebiriV  i>U.,».. . 
andbrMi.  Cunpbell,  the  preaent  Mailer  of  the  Hoipit 
jndHlnQa  and  hunaoe  Duneieinent  og^bt  not  to  ba  lb 


Dcaii  oT  SI.  Patiick'i.  Dublin ;  ' 
The  peeleil  (eniua  Ihot  Ihu  or  P^-rhopa  any  olhef  an 

ma  bdefniieabk  auiUcalioii  u>  'luly  ta  bia  earlier 

deri-  inducfd  a  lolal  dpprirvlHn  of  bif 

UDderatandiM.lo  which  ilalo  ha  hu 

eontioiieaiiiirHina  rcan  past 

VUeh  nau  be  adminS  utliat  M  Uw  Euiliib 

laniuacB  contimea  to  ba  underal«d. 

Ale  noiarKabfe  Saa  vein  of  wit  and  huwo'ir. 

Vhfcli  ran.  Ui^th  ihc  whole  uf  Ibrm  without 

eiuptlon.ind  which  ia  not  ro  be  nM  with 

in  rboac  irf^  nnr  other  ButJhir. 


'  Hli  thowMt  nn  inif  piSa^lT' 


±  »OBT«*IT  OF  E».  flwirr, 
duint  OMnrrUyeracAnl.birrlkeian 
pIMed  tm  lilt  PtauTt-  oSltn  Are,  ttU) 


tS  portrali  of  the  1 


"«'««*    , 


That  ba  ndtbt  in 

Waa  ptacad  hi  Ih*  wi 

M  the  deain  of  Joui  Baamb^  EaniiTat 
Aldennai^  and  eome  Une  Lard  UarocaFLsBAi 


»Up«  boo  qiwJicunaue 
Ecdeato  CalbeiftiS'i 


liw  inter  pauioB 

Clptlda  (puMbia 


iopeMicBctpoatie 


... audnts  inniitaii,  lau 

lime  adealiBdBlun  ut  -^  ^^^  -■■ ' ' 

uiaiginSigi 


inunocvSibiw  1 


"^f^l 


"  Ptn-alBiti  ai  in^kiaa  tii 

dKena,  amrcia  ei  civihua  auu  »_  »..»«. 

'■  Noe  fevjot  DatiiiviiniiDdeiiftndH,  am 

ArdJi  acenbat  Imnwit.  aMpio.  SSitm  tmtmi. 

ri|a  r a  iieiiih  lllnieila.  jdiia.  laiiaiiiiiln  iiinltifinim   kiuJ 

mtcn'Mni!  pniaiiiaifiiBaenBeraolliHiuBi  quoruB  FKc-atKli  I 
bacufbemWoovawijLMeiinBL  inmiiDdatA  inniiM  enificuia,  S 
rail.  oAque  exfciil  paitnaa*  par  aefitlDiaiiaB  repcndBntla,  arn 
mylil  tftupcrtalfiani  n-'"""'--^-"  —" —■■"-■i"' *-■— a^ — 

"  Idoaa,  abaliiwDtiB  v 
faioiUarem  edmudami 


v  aihi  inutilea  r[ietite<>«i  o 


aHique^  qui  yivvdli  Ituonii  vHoii 


invidiam  MpluB,  (laiiMn  tii  wigimn  capeni>i,  trifinu.  Aacm  ■ 
n«  !&rui(  in  HH>emlA>'iMiUo  ultra  deconaiurn  [niirmlut   tittil 

— ' irbiaremt;  oan  urn  reftna,  qua  t—~  ' —  '' 

mui  a  qudwa  at  inter  CM4. 
m  aanJotMqae  iDtoletaAlia  capita  d 
per  quatunr  poatn^oitie  vitw  arnoa,  fr 
mt  Tfadl  1  quani  tamen  oinhi  laude  rill 
Ivbit  il««ll  hmina.'* 


■  \ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES,  &o. 


rt-^ 


AOVMuriBmaicT. 

Tm  fiofiomg  BJogn^hioil  tod  Otnioil  Sketches 
^^or  they  «teii&  no  noreuaQortant  ntme^^wwewut' 
1^  te  Ui0  yoipoM  of  MTvioff  MtttdaocB  to  a  Cottec- 
Hap  ottiled  SaiianiMme*9  NoBdUta  JJkrary ;  a  woik 
W|d6rtdihen  by  tkalata  Mr.  Jovr  BALLAMmm,  ImmIl- 
•eOar  in  A^iMiugbi  a  peraon  wbomno  one  knew 
nitiiaat  \Hixm  deavoae  to  obliee  hin.  It  wae  ear- 
ned on  aHer  EiadaAln  bv  tfcesra.  Bvnst  and  Rans- 
fos  oC  idBiMloB»  far  the  oenefit,  »  aome  meaenre,  of 
Ilia-  Ai^-bucTViia,  bat  ia  far  the  preaant  aoapended. 
It  haa  auee  been  thooi^t  adviaable  to  pabitah  the 
PmBmHiaiy  Noticaa  in  tlie  pieaant  oonneeted  £ai». 
It  may  be  neceaaary  to  obaerve,  that  the  liviaa  do 
ant  iaf  irlaam  le  the  roent  ef  much  maaaroh,  being 
JakealroiB  thewqat-eeepaaiMe  naanabi  aad  that 
im  Ciitwai  O^iaiona'^re'auoh  aahava  oooaned 
Vithoiit aaneh  oapreliond atidy  tooncL  too anioh of 
Moaa  &Mha«  bam  apast  m  that ''dalifl^tfbl  inde 
arlMoeb '  th^-aedncing  malwa  of  ftoiiiieiia  namtiva. 
let  Sept.  18S». 


BAMUfiL  RI0HARI>SOV. 


\A  of  thie  eaceUent  man,  and  ii^wniona 
itttB,  with  ettml  epifit  and  ean- 
ald,  a  nana  loBgditar  to  elegant 


hMhfBn  wntttB,  with  efaal  apifit  and  ean- 
rJua.  Bavbeald,  a  naneloBgditar  to  eleMnt 
le^  and  m  ptafijnd  la  bir  publication  of  the 
d|at|ior^e  Oarre^xmdenoe,  pubUahed  by  Philipa,  in 
w  yaliiiwifl,  in  ifiOi.  The  baHIng  eir^^malawroa  of 
ucaa  ainple  annala  aie  ■eeceaarity  aoEtraeted  from 
laatiMtlotmance^  to  whieh  the  pnaaM  Bditor  baa 
UMBeaaa  of  adding  any  tfaaag  of  oanaMuenee..     . 

SAirtfte  JueRAaeeov  waaliom  m  Derbyahne,  m 
the  fear  MSf .  fiba  CMhar,  a  jotaer  by  inofeeaon. 
ml  manjr  aoaai  aprung  from  a  iunihr  of 
nala,  waioh  had  been  ae  lar  leduoed,  that 
••were  bioiittfatap  to meebaaoeal  tnulae. 
wee  aJao  oeoeatly  daaoended.  but  an 
aeb  ia  infkncw  by  t^  death  of  both  her 
aaiantai  eut  off  wHhm  haliPan4uMir  4if  eaeh  -other 
ay  tlM  gnat  jMialQnee  in  IMS.  Her  name  ia  not 
avntieaed.  Old  Riehaadaon  araa  oonaeeted  by  em* 
IJayaient  with  the  anhappy  Dnke  of  Hoooaoath, 
Mr  whoaaaaeoution  he  latifBd  to  Shrewabory,  ap- 
HMMiinB^  pcihapa^  of  a  late  aiaailar  to  that  af  Ool- 
jilp^lita  braiher4b-tiadc^  well  known  in  thoee  timea 
br  w  title  of  ibe  Pmieatant  Jobur.  <who  waa  ese- 
eitel  for  high  tiaaaenhi  the  raign  of  Chariea  U. 
Hawg  aoataiaad  aevara  loaaea  in  trade,  the  elder 


ttehardao^waftimableto 9va hie  eon  Sannel more 
ilaui  a  "vety  oBaklaiy  educaiiOtt ;  and  oar  atithort 


»ko  waa  to  liaaao  high  in  onadepartoMnt  of  Jifiera- 
iBie^  waa  left  unacquainted  with  any  language  eix> 
rapang  hia  a^aa.  Under  all  theae  diaadtaatag^a, 
aad  pecki^  in  aeiae^kgrae  owing  to  their  eaiatenee, 
MM  jKamaideon  very  eaaly falloared,  with  a  aingu* 
hriMaa,  the  eecaao  whiah  waa  moat  hkehr to  ranoer 
Mn  aama  inuBortal.  We  give  hie  own  woida,  for 
diay  cannot  be  atoendad  ^«' 

^I  Kaotiealt  Ihat  I  waa  aarlr  noted  for  baring 
iaaandon.  I  waa  not  fond  of  piay,  aa  other  boya : 
wy  aenaoUfoUoara  aaed  to  call  me  Strioua  and 
»ttei4r  /  and  fite  af  them  particnlaiiy  delighted  to 
■JBiJo  ana  oat,  either  for  a  aralk,  or  at  their  fotbera^ 
car  at  mtne^  to  tell  then  atoriea,  aa  they 
•t.  ^Seme  I  told  them,  from  my  reading,  aa 
•«.. .  o^era  from  my  head,  aa  mere  inTeation ;  of 
ami  thcf  waaid  be  moot  fond,  aad  often  were 


afieetod  by  them.  One  of  them  partieularly,  I  re 
member,  waa  for  putting  me  to  write  a  hietory,  aa 
he  eeliea  it,  on  the  model  of  Tommy  Pota  ;•  I  now 
forget  what  it  waa,  only  that  it  waa  of  a  aorvant- 
man  prafened  by  a  fine  yoang  lady  (for  hia  good 
neaa>  to  a  lord,  who  waa  a  hbertine.  All  my  atoriea 
earned  with  lliam,  I  am  bold  to  aay,  a  uaafhl  mo- 
ral.'»t  ^^ 

But  yoaag  Richaidaon  fonad  a  atill  more  eemge' 
nial  body  of  liataneia  among  the  female  eex.  lic\ 
old  lady,  indeed,  aeeaaa  to  hate  reaeated  an  admoni  - 
tory  letter,  in  which  the  fumre  teacher  of  morale 
contraatad  her  pretanaioBa  to  religion  with  her  habit- 
nal  jadulgepoe m dander  and  backbiting;  but  wilh 
the  young  and  aentunental  hia  reception  waa  mete 
gvaoK>iie.  "  Aa  a  baahAil  and  not  forward  boy,"  ^e 
aaya,  "I waa  'im  early  frnroorite  with  all  the  yoimg 
woman  af  laata  and  reading  in  the  necghbourhoM. 
Half«a»doaan  of  them,  when  met  to  wotk  with  fh(& 
aeadian,  aaed,  when  tliey  901  a  book  they  liked,  arid 
thoa^t  I  ahonld,  to  borrow  me  to  read  to  the^t ; 
thao-  mothara  aometimaa  with  them ;  and  both  iim- 
thara  aad  danghtem  need  to  be  pleaaed  w^h  the  Ob- 
aenrationa  they  put  me  npon  making.  1  w«a  itdt 
aaora  illan  thirteen,  when  three  of  theee  yoimg'W.o- 
man,  unknown  to  each  other,  haTing  a  high  epthimi 
of  nir  taeitamity,  aavealed  to  me  their  lav«-^edrete, 
in  order  to  hiduoe  me  to  gtre  them  coptea  to  wrife 
afiar,  or  correct,  for  anawera  to  their  loverfl^  lettcro; 
nor  did  aAy  one  of  them  ever  know  that  I  waa  the 
aeereury  to  the  otheva.  I  bate  been  directed  to 
ehidBi  and  «ven  tepnlM,  when  an  o(ience  waa  MAt 
taken  or  givan,  at  the  teiy  time  when  the  heart  ^f 
the  ehider  or  repulaer  waa  open  before  me^  o¥erfIow- 
mg  with  eateem  and  aflbction  $  aad  the  foir  re^hier, 
d»ading  to-be  taken  at  her  word,  directing  thiw  woi<d, 
or  tto^  ezprealioii,  to  be  aoftened  or  ebaaged.  OflM, 
highly  gratified  with  her  lover'a  fervonr,  and  vowadf 
everlaanag  love,  baa  aaid,  when  I  have  aaked  her 
directioa.  I  cannot  tell  yon  what  to  Write  \  bat  (iMir 
heart  oa  her  lips)  yoo  cannot  write  too  kmd)y.  All 
her  fear  waa  only,  that  ahe  ahould  incur  alight  for 
herlcindneB8.'*t  ^ 

Hia  fother  had  nooiiahed  aome  ambitioua  vieWa^df 
dedieataig  yoang  Rlchaidaon  to  the  ministry^  but, 
aa  hia  dreamataneea  denied  him  the  meanaof  givmfi; 
him  naacMnty  education,  Samuel  waa  deatined  to 
that  proliMMion  moat  nearly  aonneeied  with  liteMh 
ture,  and  waa  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  John  Wilde, 
of  i^ationeva'  Hall,  ia  the  year  1706.  Indaetrioua 
aa  well  aa  inteUigent,  lagulated  in  hia  habita,  and 
dvrerted  by  no  hcic^atroas  paaaion  from  the  atriot- 
eat  contaeof  duty,  Rioharaaon  made  rapid  progrelh 
in  hia  employment  aa  a  primer. 

"  I  aerred,"  he  aaya,  '*  a  diHgent  aeven  years  to  tt ; 
ta  a  maater  ii^ho  gmged  eve#7  hour  to  me  that 
tended  not  to  hia  profit,  even  of  those  timea  of  Ie^ 
aare  aad  diyeraion.  which  the  refractorineas  of  mr 
feiiow*8ervaata  obUrM  him  to  allow  them,  and 
weiie  usually  allowed  by  other  maatcrs  to  thev  ep- 
piaatlcea.  1  atole  from  the  houra  of  reet  and  rNaxa- 
tionf  my  laadmg  timea  for  improvemen  t  of  my  mind^ 
aad,  being  engaiged  in  a  oorreapondenee  with  a  gen^ 
tlcman,  greatly  my  eupeiior  in  degree,  and  of  ampla 
fortmie,  who,  had  he  lived,  intended  high  things  for 
me ;  thoee  were  all  the  opportunitiee  I  had  in  my  ap^ 
prentieeahip  to  earry  it  on.  But  thia  little  incident  I 
may  mention ;  I  took  care  that  even  my  candle  trai 
of  my  own  porchaaiaff,  that  I  might  not,  in  the  moat 
tnflrog  inatance,  make  my  maater  a  aufTerer  (and 
who  inad  to  call  me  the  pillar  of  hia  houae.)  and  not 

t  Lift  ai  RielwrdioD,  vol.  I.  p.  M,  37. 
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to  disable  mysell  hj  watching  or  sittiDg-npt  to  per- 
fonii  my  duty  to  him  in  the  day  time."* 

The  correspondence  betwixt  RichardBon  and  the 
gentleman  who  had  so  well  sheeted  an  oUiect  of 

Satronage,  was  ^laminoas;  hut  at  the  untimely 
eath  of  his  friend,  it  was^  by  his  particular  desire, 
consigned  to  the  flames. 

Several  years  more  were  spent  in  the  obscure 
drudgery  of  the  printing-house,  ere  Richardson  took 
out  his  freedom,  and  set  up  as  s  master^printer. 
His  tah^nts  for  hterature  wers  soon  discoveRd ;  and) 
in  addition  to  his  proper  businessi  he  used  to  oblige 
.  the  bo^ksellerSk  by  furnishing  them  with  pre&cei^ 
dedications,  and  such-like  aarnishing  of  the  woiks 
submitted  to  his  press.  He  printed  serend  of  the 
popular  penodical  papers  of  the  day,  and  at  length, 
through  the  ialerest  of  Mr.  Onslow,  the  Speaker, 
obtained  the  tucrauve  employment  of  printing  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  he 
must  have  reaped  considerable  ad?antages,  although 
lie  occasionally  had  tp  complain  of  delay  of  payment 
on  the  part  of  gpvernmenL 

Punctual  in  his  engagements,  and  eareftil  in  his 
sqperintendence  of  his  business,  fortune,  and  re- 
spect, its  sure  accompaniment,  began  to  flow  in 
iroon  Richardi^n.  In  1754,  he  was  chosen  Master 
of  the  Stationen^  Company;  and  in  I7t0,  he  pur- 
chased a  moiety  of  the  patent  of  printer  to  the  iCng, 
which  seems  to  have  added  considerable  to  his  re- 
venue. He  was  now  a  man  in  very  easy  circum- 
stances ;  and;  besides  his  premises  in*  Salisbury 
Court,  he  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  villa,  first  at 
North-End,  near  Hamraersoiith,  aiterwanls  at  Par- 
sons-green. 

JRkiardson  was  twice  married  i  first  to  Allinglon 
Wilder  bis  maater's  daughter,  and  after  her  deaths  xa 
1731|^  to  the  sister  «f  James  Leake,  bookseller,  who 
survived  her  distinguished  husband.  He  has  made 
a  feeling  commemoration  of  the  femily  misfortnnes 
.  which  be  sustained,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  fiiadshugh. 
.  "  I  told  you,  madam,  that  I  have  been  married  twice ; 
both  times  happily :  you  will  guess  so,  as  to  my 
first,  when  I  tMt  you  that  I  cherish  the  memory  of 
my  lost  wifo  to  this  hour :  and  as  to  the  second, 
when  I  assure  you  that  I  can  do  so  without  deroga- 
ting fi'om  the  merits  o§  or  bemg  disallowed  by,  my 
piesent  who  speaks  of  her,  on  all  oecasions,  as  re- 
spectfully and  aifectionately  as  I  do  myself. 

"  By  my  first  wife  I  had  five  sons  and  one  daugh- 
tef ;  aome  at  them  living,  to  be  deUghtful  prattlers, 
with  all  the  appearances  of  sound  health,  iively  in 
their  leatures,  and  promising  ss  to  their  inmds ;  snd 
the  death  of  one  of  them,  I  doubt,  accelerating,  from 
arie^  that  of  the  otherwise  laudably  aflhcted  mo^er. 
I  have  had,  by  my  present  wife,  five  ^rb  and  one 
boy  I  1  have  ouriM  of  these  the  promismg  boy,  and 
one  girl :  four  girls  I  have  living^  all  at  i^resent  very 
good)  their  mother  a  tnie  and  mstnicling  mother 
to  them. 

"  Thns  have  I  lost  six  sons  (all  my  sons)  and  two 
daughters,  every  one  of  which,  to  answer  your  ones- 
lion,  I  parted  with  with  the  utmost  regret.  Other 
heavy  deprivations  of  friends,  very  near,  and  very 
dear,  have  I  also  su&red.  I  am  very  susosptiU&  I 
will  venture  to  say,  of  impressions  of  this  nattfre. 
A  father,  an  honest,  worthy  father.  I  lost  by  the  ac- 
cent of  a  broken  thigh,  snmped  by  a  sodden  jirk, 
«Qdeavourin«  to  recover  a  slq^  passing  dirough  his 
«wn  yard.  My  father,  whom  I  atteaided  in  every 
stage  of  his  Last  illnees^  I  long  mourned  for.  Two 
iMotbers.  very  dear  to  me,  I  lost  abroad.  A  friend, 
more  valuable  than  most  brothers,  was  tsken  from 
me.  No  less  than  eleven  affecting  deaths  in  two 
years !  My  nerves  were  so  afifected  with  these  re- 
peated blows,  that  I  have  been  fbrced,  after  trying 
the  whole  materia  modioa  and  consulting  many 
bhyaicians,  as  the  only  psUiative  (not  a  remedy  to 
he  expected,)  to  go  into  a  regimen ;  and,  lor  seven 
years  past,  nave  I  forebome  wine  and  flesh,  and 
fish ;  and,  at  this  time,  I  and  all .  my  family  are  in 
mourning  for  a  good  sister,  witli  whom  neither  I 
would  have  parted,  couid  I  have  had  my  choice. 
From  these  affecting  dispensations,  will  you  not 
*  Lift  of  RJchardNon,  vol  I.  p.  41,  43. 


sUow  m<L  madam,  to  remind  an  nnthiiildDg  worid, 
immeraed  in  pleasures,  what  a  tife  this  is  that  they 
are  so  fond  or,  and  to  arm  them  sgainst  the  affect 
ingchangesofit?'^  ^ 

But  this  ami^le  and  exceHent  man  was  not  de 
prived  of  the  most  pleasing;  exercise  of  his  affections, 
notwithstanding  the  breaches  which  had  been  made 
among  his  oflfspring.  Four  daughters  survived  to 
render  those  duties  which  the  anectbnate  temper 
of  their  father  rendered  pecuUarly  precious  to  him. 
Msrv  was  married  during  her  fathers  lifetime  to  Mr. 
Ditcher,  s  respectable  surgeon  at  Bath.  His  daiij^- 
ter  MarUM,  who  had  been  Ida  principal  ainamie«si% 
beoame^  after  his  decease,  the  m'lh  of  Bdward  Md- 
gen,  Esq.  xmi  Sarah  married  Mr.  CrewtheTf  sur- 
geon, in  Bosweirs  Court.  Anne^  a  weman  tf  « 
Boost  amiable  dispoaitien,  but  whose  weak  heeltfi 
had  often  alarmed  the  affeetions  of  her  parenti, 
survived,  nevertheisas,  her  sistera  as  well  as  her 
parentsu  A  nephew  of  Riohardson's  paid  kink,  hi 
his  declining  yean,  the  duties  of  a  son,  ssnI  assifllB^ 
him  in  the  conducting  of  his  business ;  whieh  ei^ 
dudes  all  it  is  neeessiiy  to  say  eoneemihtf  tim 
descendants  and  oonnemens  of  this  distil igsKwIiS 
author.  ^i 

The  private  life  of  Bichaidson  has  notbhir  to  dtf^ 
tsui  the  biogivpher.    We  have  mentioned  As  flurf^ 
cessive  opportunities,  whieh,  esuiiouslv  yet  aiur 
improved,  led  him  to  eminenes  in  hii  mffHf  riM- 
peotable  profession,  t^  that  slow  but  sedare  Mtf- 
grsss,  which  has  nothing  in  it  to  arrest  atteirbcM^ 
or  to  gratify  curiosity.    He  was  tmoeMingly  SMus- 
trious  i  led  sstray  by  no  ijle  views  of  speculation, 
and  aeduced  by  no  temptations  to  Di]^matiiie  expen- 
diture. Ii^dustry  bmtfght  inflepcsidendlii  taiL,  finnlly, 
wealth  in  its  train ;  and  that  well,  won  fortune jgas 
husbanded  with  pntdence,  and  expended  ^Lrtl^i|>o- 
ralxty.    A  kind  and  generous  master,  he  w«i  iljpfril 
eaeeurage  his  sarvants  to  penevere  hi  thii  iralift 
oouiee  of  parient  labomr  by  which  he  had.hMnMt 
attained  fortune  t  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  IB 
oomnnn  practice  to  hide  half  a  etown  smonff  9f^ 
types,  thst  it  might  Tswsfd  the  diiigenoe  or  4|ife 
workman  who  ahoidd  fbst  be  in  the  offiee  in  Ui 
morning*    His  hospitality  was  of  the  mosf  libttii^ 
as  well  as  the  most  jodieieuB  kind.    One  of  hat  -tfor- 
reapondems  deseribes  him  ss  sittnig  at  bis  lloar  Vmk 


an  old  patriarch,  and  invidng  all  who  passed  h/g  i» 
enter,  and  be  refreehed  r^dd  thisi'sayt  Hn.  Bifi 
bauld,  '*  whether  they  brought  with  i bttn  the  mutai 
of  amusing  their  host,  or  only  isQuiitd  Ins  ImB 
notioeandthatafthefluiiily."  He  was  getwions  nai 
benevolent  to  distrsssed  autfaora,  a  class  4lf  na 
with  whom  hisprofesskin  breagfat  him  Into^oalni 
and  bad  oecasion,  more  than  onee,  to  sneMtfr 
Johnson  during  his  days  of  poverty^  and  to*  a 
his  efforts  to  force  himsrif  into  puope  netioe.'' 
domestic  revolutions  of  his  life,  afler  mentioiMns 
losses  he  had  sustained  is  his  fiamily^ay  bo  un 
summsd  up  in  two  great  tsvents.  Hs  changed 
villa,  in  which  heinaulfsd,  liko  other  wealtBf  ^ 
sens^  6nm  North^fiad  to  rsrsons-Grean ;  fm  ■ . 

EritttiMT  estaUishmsnt,  from  the  one  sidt  or  'Sm\ 
ury-Coart  to  the  other;  whieh  last  atismtion, 
complains,  did  not  reset  Mrs»  Richards^h% 
batioa. 

If  we  k>ok  yet  ekiser  into  Richardson'a  pct^l^ii 
life,  (and  who  loves  not  to  know  ths  shahtqaC'iMi' 
ticulars  eonceming  a  man  of  his  genras7)  tv«  Stt^ 
so  much  to  praise,  and  so  very  Htoodesarriatf  o^u 
sure,  that  wis  almost  think  we  are  madmg^  uie  dn 
Bcription  of  one  of  the  amiable  dkancterv  hn  ^uL 
drawn  in  his  own'work&  A  leva  ^  the  bcufesu 
species^  a  desire  to  crests  happiness  and  to  vipitxken 
it  I  a  hte -undisturbed  bypaastoii^  and  spent  in  doia^ 
good  I  pleasures  which  centred  m  elegant  rnnvMiw 
tion.  m  bountiful  hospitaiitvv  iti  thb  exehangn  ot  al 
the  kindly  huercottise  of  life,— marked  tbe  ^p>o«ig 
and  unsophisticated  siropHoity  of  the  good  ttsma^ 
character*  He  loved  cmldien,  and  laiew  tlto  tm 
art  of  wiiming  their  atmchment  f  in,  psrtsJuiMfl 
that  respect  the  sagacity  of  the  canme  race,  lfa« 
are  not  to  be  deceived  by  dissembling  attenUon,  ^ 
^  Lifb  of  RiofaardMin,  toL  I.  p.  48, 4$.  6S. 
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hdli^  who  ah«red  th«  hoq^talit^r  of  ^chardaon,  and 
^^vea  an  excellent  account  of  the  internal  regula- 
tKms  of  his  virtuous  and  orderly  fanulr^  remembers 
creeping  to  his  knee,  and  hanging  on  his  words,  as 
welf  as  the  ftood  hature  with  which  he  backed  her 
jietitions,  to  be  permitted  to  remain  a  little  longer 
when  she  was  summoned  to  bed,  and, his  becoming 
her  guarantee,  that  she  would  not  require  the  ser- 
▼ant^  assistance  to  put  her  to  bed,  and  to  extinguish 
the  candle.  Trifling  as  these  reflections  may  seem, 
they  are  pleasinc  proofs  that  the  author  of  Clarissa 
was,  in  private  u^,  the  mild  good  man  which  we 
wish  to  suppose  him. 

The  t>fedominant  failiiii^  of  Richardson  seems 
eertainly  to  have  been  vanity;  vanity  naturally  ex- 
eited  by  his  great  and  unparalleled  popularity  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  by  the  continual  and  con- 
centrated admiration  of  ther^ircle  in  which  he  lived. 
Soch  a  weakness  finds  root  in  the  mind  of  every 
one  who  has  obtained  general  applause,  but  Rich- 
ardson, the  gentleness  of  whose  mind  was  almost 
feminme,  was  pecuHarly  succeptible  of  this  feminine 
weakness,  and  he  fostered  ana  indulged  its  growth, 
which  a  man  of  firmer  character  would  have  crush- 
fld  and  restrained.  The  cup  of  Circe  converted  men 
into  beasts ;  and  that  of  praise,  when  deeply  and  ea- 
geriy  drained,  seldom  foils  to  make  wise  men  in  some 
degree  fools.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  want  of 
masculine  firmness  in  Richardson's  habits  of  think- 
mi^  whkh  combined  with  his  natural  tenderness  of 
heart  in  inducing  him  to  prefer  the  society  of  women ; 
and  women,  from  the  quickness  of  their  feelings,  as 
wdl  as  their  natural  desire  to  please,  are  always  the 
admirers,  or  rather  the  indolaters,  of  eenius,  and 
mierally  its  willing  flatterers.  Richardson  was  in 
the  daily  habit  of  seemg,  conversing,  and  corres- 
ponding with  many  of  the  fair  s^x ;  and  the  unvari- 
ed, and,  it  would  seem,  the  inexhaustible  theme,  was 
his  own  writings.  Hence  Johnson,  whose  lofty 
piide  never  sufferied  him  to  cherish  the  meaner  foible 
of  vanity,  has  passed  upon  Richardson,  after  a  just 
trihote  to  his  worth.  4he  severe  sentence  recorded 
br  Boswell.— "I  only  remember,"  says  the  biogra- 
pher, *'  that  Johnson  expressed  a  high  value  for  his 
talents  and  virtues:  but  that  his  perpetual  study 
was  to  ward  off  petty  inconveniences,  and  to  procure 
petty  pleasures:  that  his  love  of  continual  superior- 
ity was  such,  that  he  took  care  always  to  be  sur- 
nmnded  by  women  who  listened  to  him  implicitly. 
and  did  not  venting  to  contradict  his  opinions;  and 
that  his  desire  of  distinction  was  so  jzreat,  that  he 
used  tomre  large  veils  to  Speaker  Onslow's  ser- 
vsQ!^  that  they  might  treat  him  with  respect."*  An 
anecdote,  which  seems  to  confirm  Johhson's  siate- 
BBot,  is  given  by  Boswell,  on  authority  of  a  lady 
who  was  present  when  the  circumstance  took  place. 
Amitlenian  who  had  lately  been  at  Paris,  sought, 
wne  in  a  large  cdrapany  at  Richardson's  villa  at 
Ifortfa-End,  to  gratify  the  landlord,  by  informing 
Um  that  he  haa  seen  his  Clarissa  laying  on  the 
mff%  brother's  table.  Richardson  obiarving  that 
a  part  of  the  company  were  engaged  in  conversa- 
tioa  apart,  affected  not  to  hear  what  had  been  said, 
htt  took  advantage  of  the  first  general  pause,  to 
address  the  gentleman  with—**  Sir,  I  think  you  were 
ttymg^  something  about"— and  then  stopped  in  a 
flatter  of  expectation;  which  his  guest  mortified, 
by  leptying,     A  mere  trifle,  sir,  not  worth  repeat- 

The  truth  seems  to  he,  that  Richardson,  by  nature 
diy,  and  of  a  nervous  constitution,  b'mited  also  by  a 
very  narrow  edncadon,  cared  not  to  encounter  in 
eonvcrsation  with  those  rougher  spirits  of  the  age, 

*  Life  of  Rieltadioo,  Vol  I.  p.  dnri.  elxxil.'»Thh  ehameter 
w  fiven  at  tlie  bouie  of  a  v«imU«  SooUiah  Jade*  dow  no 
■MB,  wtaa  W4S  so  noai  an  admirer  of  Sir  Chartet  QrandUon, 
mn  no  was  said  to  iiave  read  that  vrork  over  once  every  year  in 
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^odala'ti  dbeaisif-iocm,  and  polntod  it  oat  to  km  friend,  with 
3v  clBMicol  quotaUoa,  Qjum  terra  ruMri  non  plen*  labori: 
i«.mder  eorreetion  at  both  thew  great  aathon,  the  more  lab- 
fasiiBl  fione  is  to  find  a  pomilar  work,  not  in  the  einaet  of  the 
fBWi,  win  bay  ovorr  book  wEieh  bean  ananer  bat  in  theoebinetB 
4f  tbe  poor,  wop  naat  have  made  tome  laedfiee  lo  eflbct  tlw  |Nir> 
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where  cridciam  might  have  had  too  much  witerAf 
in  it.  And  he  seems  to  have  been  reserved  even  in 
the  presence  of  Johnson,  though  bound  to  him  by/ 
obligation,  and  although  that  mighty  aristarch  pro- 
fessed to  have  ihe  talent  of  "making  him  reare," 
and  of  calling  forth  bis  powers.  Nor  does  be  appear 
to  have  associated  much  with  any  of  the  distinguish- 
ed geniuses  of  the  age,  saving  Dr.  Young,  with 
whom  he  corresponded  late  in  life.  Aaron  Hill, 
who  patriotically  endeavoured  to  make  him  a  con- 
vert to  wines  of  British  manufacture;  and  Mr.  Ed 
wards,  author  of  the  Canons  of  Criticism^  though 
both  clever  men,  do  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as 
exceptions. 

The  society  of  Richardson  was  limited  to  a  little 
circle  of  amiable  and  accomplished  persons,  who 
were  contented  to  allow  a  central  position  to  the 
author  of  Clarissa^  and  to  revolve  around  him  in 
inferior  orbits.  The  families  of  Highmore  and  Dun- 
coinbe  produce  more  than  one  individual  of  this 
description;  and  besides  Mrs.  Donellan,  and  the 
Miss  Fieldings,  whom  Richardson  loved,  notwith- 
standing the  onences  of  their  brother,  there  was  a 
Miss  Mulso,  Miss  Westcombe.  and  other  ladies 
besides,  full  of  veneration  for  the  kind  instructer, 
whom  they  were  permitted  to  term  their  adopted 
father.  Mirs.  Charlotte  Lennox  was  also  a  regular 
visiter  at  Parsons-Green,  and  scarce  could  remember 
a  visit  in  which  her  host  had  not  rehearsed  at  least 
one,  but  probably  two  or  three,  voluminous  letters, 
if  he  found  her  in  the  humour  of  listening  with  at- 
tention. 

While  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Orandison  were 
in  progress,  Richardson  used  to  read  a  part  of,  his 
labours  to  some  of  this  chosen  circle  everv  mominjL 
and  receive,  it  may  readily  be  supposed,  a  Uberu 
tribute  of  praise,  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of 
criticism.  Miss  Highmore,  who  ii^ierited  a  pater-/ 
nal  taste  for  painting,  has  recorded  one  of  those 
scenes  in  a  small  drawing,  where  Richardson,  in  a 
morning-gown  and  cap,  is  introduced  reading  the 
manuscript  of  Sir  QiarUs  Grandison  to  such  a 
little  ^oup. 

This  was  all  very  amiable,  though  perhaps  bor- 
dering on  an  efleminate  love  of  flattery  and  ap- 
plause; but  it  must  be  owned  that  our  author  dis- 
dained no  flattery  from  less  pure  hands  than  those 
of  his  ordinary  companions.  We  will  not  dwell 
upon  poor  Letitia  Pilkington,  whose  wants,  rather 
than  her  extravagant  praises,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  conciliated  the  kindness  of  Richardson,  not- 
withstanding the  infamy  of  her  character :  but  we 
are  rather  scandalized  that  the  veteran  iniquity  of 
old  Gibber  should  not  have  excbided  him  from  the 
intimacy  of  the  virtuous  Richardson,-  and  that  the 
gray  profligate  could  render  himself  acceptable  to 
the  author  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  by  such  effu- 
sions of  vulgar  vivacity  as  the  following,  which  we 
cannot  forbear  inserting :— "  I  have  justnniahed  the 
sheets  you  fiivoured  me  with ;  but  never  found  so 
strong  a  proof  of  your  sly  ill-nature,  as  to  have  hung 
me  up  upon  tenters  till  I  see  you  again.  Z-^s !  I 
have  not  patience,  till  I  know  what's  become  of 
her,— Why,  you  J  I  don't  know  what  to  call  you  !— 
Ah !  ah  !  you  may  laugh  if  you  please :  but  how  will 
you  be  able  to  look  me  in  the  face,  if  the  lady  should 
ever  be,  able  to  show  hers  again  7  What  piteous, 
d— d,  disgraceful  pickle  have  you  plunged  her  inl 
For  God^s  sake  send  me  the  sequel;  or— I  don't 
know  what  to  say  T't— Yet  another  delectable  quo- 
tation from  the  letters  of  that  merry  old  good-for- 
nothing,  which,  as  addressed  by  a  rake  of  the  theatre  • 
to  the  most  sentimental  author  of  the  age,  and  as 
referring  to  one  of  his  favourite  and  most,  perfect 
characters,  is^  in  its  way,  a  matchless  specimen  of 
elegant  vivacity.— "  The  delicious  meal  I  made  of 
Miss  Byron  on  Sunday  last,  has  given  me  an  appe- 
tite for  another  slice  other,  off  from  the  spit,  before 
she  is  served  up  to  the  public  table;  if  about  five 
o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon  will  not  be  inconve- 
nient, Mrs.  Brown  and  I  will  come  and  piddle  upon 
a  bit  more  of  her:  but  pray  let  your  whole  fomil? 
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Whti  Mrs.  Rtiijksrdmii  at  th«  bead  of  tliem,  come  in 
t&t  their  share."* 

%   An  appetite  for  praiBe,  and  an  over-indnlgence  of 
that  apf)elite,  not  only  teaches  an  author  to  be  gra- 
tified  with  the  applause  of  the  unworthy,  and  to 
prefer  it  to  the  censure  of  the  wiae^  but  it  leads  ip 
the  less  pardonable  error  of  begrudging  others  their 
due  share  of  public  favour.    Richardson  was  too 
good,  too  kind  a  man  to  let  literary  envy  settle  deep 
in  his  bosom,  yet  an  overweening  sense  of  his  own 
importance  seems  to  have  prevented  his  doing  en- 
tire justice  to  the  claims  of  those  who  might  be 
termed  his  rivals.    He  appears  to  have  been  rather 
too  prone  to  believe  ill  of  those  authors,  against 
whose  wtjrks  exceptions,  in  point  of  delicacy,  might 
justly  be  taken.  He  haa  inserted  in  his  Correspond- 
ence an  account  of  Swift's  earlier  life,  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  character  of  that  eminent  writer,  and 
-which  the  industry  of  Dr.  Barrett  has  since  shown 
to  be  a  gross  misreDresentation.    The  same  tone  of 
feeling  has  made  nim  denounce,  with  the  utmost 
severity,  the  indecorum  of  TVwfrorm  Shnndy^  with- 
out that  tribute  of  applause  which,  in  every  view  of 
the  case,  was  so  justly  due  to  the  genius  of  the  au- 
thor, and  which  would  have  come  with  particular 
pnM)riety  from  Richardson,  himself  a  master  of  the 
patnetic  style  of  composition.    Richardson  seems 
also  to  have  joined  Aaron  Hill  in  the  cuckoo- song, 
that  Pope  had  written  himself  out;— and,  finally, 
the  dislike  which  he  manifests  towards  Fielding, 
though  it  originated  in  a  gratuitous  insult  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  breaks  out  too  often,  and  is  too 
anxiously  veiled  under  an  affectation  of  charity  and 
candour,  not  to  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  author  of 
TVmi  Jtmes  was  at  least  as  obnoxious  to  Richard- 
son through  the  success,  as  frotu  the  alleged  immo* 
rality,  of  his  productions.    It  would  have  been  ge- 
nerous in  the  wealthier  and  happier  of  those  com- 
•  petitors  for  public  fame,  to  have  reflected,  that, 
while  his  own  bark  lay  safe  in  harbour,  or  was 
wafted  on  by  the  favouring  gale  of  applause,  his  less 
fortunate  rival  had  to  struggle  with  the  current  and 
the  storm.    But  as  this  disagreeable  subject  will  be 
found  canvassed  in  Fieldinafs  Life,  we  will  not  fur- 
ther dwell  on  it  here.   Of  all  pictures  of  literary  life, 
that  which   exhibits  two  men,  of  transcendent, 
though  different  talents,  engaged  in  the  depreciation 
of  each  other,  is  most  humbling  to  human  nature, 
most  unpleasin^  to  a  candid  and  enlightened  reader. 
Exciting  agamst  Fielding,  Richardson  seems  to 
have  nourished  no  positive  literary  feud.    But  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that,  in  his  Correspondence,  we  find 
few  traces  that  he  either  loved  or  admired  contem- 
porary genius. 

It  may  appear  invidious  to  dwell  thus  long  on  a 
sufficiently  venial  speck  in  a  character  so  fair  and 
umiable.  But  it  is  no  useless  lesson  to  show,  that 
a  love  of  praise,  and  a  feeling  of  literary  emulation, 
not  to  say  vanity,  foibles  pardonable  in  themselves, 
and  rarely  separated,  from  the  poetical  tempera- 
ment, lead  to  consequences  detrimental  to  the  de- 
served reputation  of  the  most  ingenious  author,  and 
the  most  worthy  man,  as  a  deaa  fly  will  pollute  the 
most  preeious  unguent.  Every  author,  but  espe- 
cially those  who  cultivate  the  lighter  kinds  of  lite- 
rature, should  teach  themselves  the  stern  lesson, 
that  their  art  must  fall  under  the  frequent  censure. 
Non  est  tanti  t  and,  for  this  reason,  they  should 
avoid,  as  they  would  the  circle  of  Alcina,  that  sort 
of  sociefy,  who  so  willingly  form  around  every  po- 
pular wnter  an  atmosphere  of  assentation  and  flat- 
tery, and  represent  his  labours  as  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  to  the  world,  and  his  popularity  as  a 
matter  to  be  defended  on  all  occasions,  and  against 
all  rivals. 

Dismissing  these  considerations  we  cannot  omit 
to  state,  that  Richardson's  correspondence  with  one 
of  his  most  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  admirers, 
commenced)  and  was  for  some  time  carried  on,  in  a 
manner  which  might  i^ave  formed  a  pleasing  inci- 
dent in  one  of  the  author's  own  romances.  This 
was  Lady  Rradshaigh,  the  wife  of  Sir  Roger  Brad- 
tfhaigb,  of  Haigh,  in  Lancashire,  whose  very  consi- 
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derable  talent,  and  ardent  taste  for  literature,  had  to 
contend  with  the  prejudices  which  in  those  days 
seem  to  have  renaered  it  ridiculous  for  a  lady  oi 
rank  and  fashion^  the  wife  of  a  country  gentleman 
of  estate  and  consideration,  to  enter  into  correapood- 
ence  with  a  professed  author.  To  gratify  the 
strong  propensity  she  felt  to  engage  in  literary  mter 
course  with  an  author  of  Richarason's  distinction. 
Lady  Bradshaigh  had  recourse  to  the  romantic  ex^ 
pedient  of  commencing  the  correspondence  with 
nim  under  an  assumed  name.  Thus,  with  all  the- 
precautions  against  discovery  which  are  sometimes 
resorted  to  for  less  honest  purpoaea,  Ricbard^n  and 
his  incognita  maintained  a  close  exchange  oflettersv 
until  they  seem  on  both  sides  to  have  grown  de- 
sirous of  becoming  personally  known  to  each  other ; 
and  the  author  was  induced  to  walk  in  the  Park, at 
a  particular  hour,  and  to^  send  osx  accurate  descrip* 
tion  of  his  person,  that  his  fair  correspondent  might 
be  able,  herself  unknown,  to  distinguish  him.  from. 
the  vulgar  herd  of  passengers.  The  following  por- 
trait exnibiis  all  the  graphical  accuracy  with  which 
the  author  was  accustomed  to  detail  the  appearance 
of  his  imaginary  personages,  and  ia  at  the  same 
time  very  valuable,  as  it  oescribea  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  of  genius,  in  whom  great  powers 
of  observing  life  and  manners  were  combined  with 
bashful  ana  retired  habits. 

*'  I  ^0  through  the  park,"  says  Richardson,  *^  once 
or  twice  a  week  to  my  little  rerirement  j  but  I  will, 
for  a  week  together,  bo  in  it  every  danr  three  or  liour 
hoars,  at  your  command,  till  you  teD.  me  you  have 
seen  a  person  who  answers  to  this  descrwtion; 
namely.  Short ;  rather  plump  than  emaciated,  not- 
withstanding hia  comjnaints;  about  five  foot  five 
inches;  fair  ^ig;  iightisn  cloth  coat,  all  black  be- 
sides ;  one  hand  generally  in  his  bosom,  the  other  a. . 
cane  m  it,  which  nc  leans  upon  under  the  skirts  of 
hia  coat  usually,  that  it  may  imperceptibly  sorre 
him  as  a  support,  when  attacked  by  sudden  tremours 
or  startings,  and  dizziness,  which  too  frequently  at- 
tack himrDat,  thank  God,  not  so  often  aa  forxoarly ; 
look  nig  directly  fore-right,  as  pasae(B-by  would  ima<i 

gine,  but  observing  all  that  stirs  on  either  hand  of  ■ 
im  without  moving  his  short  neckt  hardly  ever 
turning  back;  of  a  light  brown  complexion;  teeth 
not  yet  failing  him;  smoothish'faced,  and  ruddy- 
cheeked  :  at  sometimes  looking  to  be  about  sixty- 
five,  at  other  times  muth  younger ;  p,  regular  even 
pace,  stealing  away  ground,  rather  than  seemzoi;  -tc 
rid  it :  a  gray  eye,  too  often  over  clouded  by  nueti- 
nesses  from  the  head ;  by  chance  hvely :  very  lively 
it  will  be.  if  he  have  hope  of  seeing  a  lady  wnem  he 
loves  and  honours ;  his  eye  always  on  the  ladles  ;  if 
they  have  very  large  hoops,  he  looks  down  ^nd  su- 
percilious, and,  as  if  he  would  be  thought  wisa  but 
>erhaps  the  sillier  for  that :  as  he  approaches  a  lady, 
lis  eye  is  never  fixed  first  tJpon  her  face,  but  upon 
icr  feet  and  thence  he  raises.it  up, prettj'  quiekiy 
br  a  dull  eye;  and  one  would  thiak,  Of  we  thousht 
lim  at  all  worthy  of  observation,)  that  from  her  air 
and  (the  last  beheld)  her  lace,  he  acts  her  down  in 
his  mind  as  so  or  so,  and  then  passes  on  to  the.nex^ 
object  he  meets:  only  tneq  looking  back,  if  h^ 
greatly  likes  or  dislikes,  as  if  he  would  see. if  the 
lady  appear  to  be  all  of  a  piece,  in,  the  one  light  or 
in  the  other.    Are  these  marks  distinct  enough,  if 
you  are  resolved  to  keep  all  the  advantages  youi 


but  with  1  And  from  this  odd,  this  grotescjaa  &eai% 
think  you,  madam,  that  you  have  any  tlung  to  ap- 
prehend 1  Any  thmg  that  will  not  rather  promote 
than  check  your  mirtn  1  I  dare  be  bold  to  say  (and 
allow  it  too)  that  you  would  rather  see  this  figure 
than  any  other  you  ever  saw,  whenever  yon  riiould 
find  yourself  graver  than  yon  wish  to  be.  t 

Lady  Bradshaigh,  like  other  ladies  upon  stmilar 
occasions,  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising a  little  eapridotts  tyranny.  RicnardsoYi^d 
walks  in  the  Park  were  for  some  titne  unnoticed. 
Both  parties  seem  to  have  indulged  in  a  gentle 
coquetry,  until  both  were  likely  to  lose  temper,  aifd 
the  oomplsints  on  tlie  gentleman's  side  bc$came 
a  Httie  keen  and  eager.  At  length  L?dy  Bradshai^h 
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droned  Ae  aiulLaiid  eontiniMd  tftBrwaols  to  be 
iAMPOini jMTiOaw^MiMd  60iT6fl|k)ndent  of  the 
mthoT.  It  I*  but  totioe  lo  say.  that  the  senM  and 
^nit  with  wUeh  so«  MipportB  Her  own  views,  even 
m^ek  «oatnBrf  io  those  of  Richardson^  render  her 
Ittters  the  mort  agreeabie  in  the  <x>llection,  and 
eoostttute  a  great  alfierenoe  betwixt  her  and  some 
oihewof  tns  wukat^m  fctnale  oorrespondents,  who 
tts  aaliaftwi  witb-beeomiDg  the  eefaoee  of  his  senti- 
ments and  opiiuonsL  Lady  BradRhaigh  had  a  sister, 
Lidy  fiefaim.  who  also  oorrem»onded  with  Richard- 
■sn;  bat  aluouBh  A»  at^iears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
oeUent  woiMk  bar  letters  want  both  the  vivacity 
and  tident  dliviayed  in  those  of  Lady  Bradshaigh. 
Yst  Lady  Bohlia.  too,  had  her  momenta,  of  ambi- 
tioiu  critidam.  She  even  tried  her  hand  at  reform- 
at Lovefaiee^  is  Bfrs.  Barbauld  informs  us,  by  the 
w  of  a  Dr.  Ohhstian  ;  a  consummation,  as  the 
reader  will  anticipate,  much  better  meant  than  sue- 
cmfeily  eaceeated. 

IC«tber  the  admiration  of  the  public,  the  applause 
of  admiversr  nor  ^e  deserved  anectionof  his  friends 
and  fiMnily.  e««dd  sarean  this  amiable  author  from 
his  diase  in  the  lost  of  humanity.  Besides  his  fa- 
ntfy  aiisfamiMS;  Richardson  was  afflicted  with  in- 
dimim  iieidtfa,  m  the  patnftil  shape  of  nervons  dis- 
oidaih.  Sedentary  habits,  and  close  attention  to 
bonaaS)  had  rendered  a  constitution  deHcate,  which 
nature  bad  nev^  made  strong;  and  it  will  readily 
be  bilisved.  that  the  workings  of  an  imae;ination, 
cotolaatiy  laboaring  in  the  fields  of  fiction,  mcreas- 
edfia^MT  tbanreliflfTed,  oomplaints,  which  affected 


I  TV*  at  an  early  period.  If.  as  he  somewhere 
he  made  tiM  diatrese  of  his  characters  his 
own^  ind  wept  ftMr  Clarissa  and  Clementint,  as  if 
thsf  had  BOt  been  the  creatures  of  hia  own  fancy. 
the  aih«Mtio&  of  hia  spirits  must  have  exasperated 
hia  xnalhdf .  Hie  nerves  were  latterly  so  much  sha- 
keB»  tbatOie  oe«M  not  eonvey  a  glass  of  wine  to 
hia  month,  tmiesa  it  was  pat  mto  a  large  tumbler ; 
and  bewnun^nnable  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  com- 
maunciiig  with  Che  ptin«q>al  superintendent  of  his 
hnninsas.  who  ehanoad  unluckily  to  be  hard  of  heer- 
m$,  ^  ooMnraoieatioa  between  them  was  main- 
lanedJisr  means  of  writing.  He  did  not  long  sor- 
viaa  the  sfMca  assigMd  by  the  Psalmist  as  tl^e  ordi- 
navy  duvsnon  of  human  hfs.  On  the  4ih  July,  176 1 , 
OsMaei Bichardaon died,  aged  seventy-two,  and  was 
bariU,  acoprding  to  his  own  directions,  beside  his 
first  wifer  in  the  middle  aisle  of  St.  Bride's  Church, 
k^kawtA  oy  the  afibetiooate  grief  of  those  who  were 
admitted  to  hia  society,  and  the  sorrow  of  all  who 
mousaed  over  talenta  unilbrmly  and  conscientiously 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  vu'tue.  The  following 
cpimi^  was  "irntisa  by  his  learned  friend^  Mrs.  Car- 
ter, bttj^ia  not,  webehevo,  inscribed  on  his  tomb. 

"  If  ew  wMin  ^wMvoleneei^aft  daan 

If  ever  iradpni  ivn'd  esteem^  siocene, 

Or  aeeoine  Ancr  deep  attontion  won, 

h  WfUk  a  we  Uw  dtiit*-«r  Ricbardion. 
^  tlieii^  li^  Biaie»  thmcfa  distant  ragloai  Imoinit 
loom  t^tt  tribute  of  tbu  buinbl«  •Um« ; 
^        tp  (iM  Ipefitle  fhado;  muat  prove 

i)]«lM  of  fK^ndviup  and  of  Love ; 

nor-oil  irtU  tiMea  flom  venal  thrtmi;*  exffd, 

Jha4,^'^iriU  ianeaqSee,  nf  oKiect  mild. 


49^  wUt^.  nibpi  CMtjr.  wiyi  ttieaniiiw  eyec, 

■patron  lies. 
TilMt  reader,  leam  ;  and  learn  from  one  wboeo  wo 


ffHvatdi  the  doister  woere  their ; 
reader,  leam ;  and  lovn  i 

wild  vena  in  anWaaaeoenta  flow; 

fvt,  eanldaha  frame  bet  oanber*  to  coiaiiMmL 
The  rayband,  father.  citiEcn,  and  fhond ;  , 
Itamr  wadad  her  mora  difplar,  in  egual  atrain, 
Tlw  critttfk  judymertt.  and  the  wrjter'a  vein  1— 
Al^  no  I  eviKct  neV/rom  the  eiwel'd  atone 
The  |)nuae»vfran»  oo  eta  baarta  alone.   . 
nibito  aull  ma  flime  a  laatuiff  ahrine  acqaire ; 
AJid  ever  ahaU  his  movins  paae  inapire 
fmm  tmk,  tat  liDoour, 'nrlue*a  pleasinc  lore : 
1VJmI«  laate  and  aaeoet  onmti  tUa  fanaifd  ahore."* 


-.^hardaon'a  character  aaa  man,  after  alldeduc- 
tbns  have^een  made  for  circumstances  and  for  hu- 
man frailty;  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  It  re- 
mains only  to  consider  him  aa  an  author,  aud.  for 
^ia  purpose,  to  review  his  literary  career,  and  the 
productions  whicn  it  gave  ri^e  to. 
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It  was  by  mre  Mcidai^t  t1 
to  have  stndck  out  tSie  line  olcompoamoD  ap  ^  __ 
ariy  adapted  to  his  genius.  He  had  at  all  times . 
pen  of  a  ready  eorrespoodent;  ^and,  from  bis  inrly 
age,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  accustomed  to  ieaa.; 
it  to  others,  and  to  write,  of  course,  under  difiereot- 
characters  Arom  his  own.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that,  in  the  service  of  the  yotmg  women  who  en^ 
ployed  him  as  their  amanuensis  and  confidant,  this 
natural  talent  must  have  been  considerably  impro- 
ved ;  and  as  little  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  power , 
was  pleasing  to  the  posaesaor.  Chance  at  length 
occasioned  Us  being  employed  in  the  service  of  tha 
public.  The  account  will  be  best  (given  in  the  words 
of  his  own  letter  to  Aaron  HilLwho,  in  common 
with  the  public  at  large,  had  become  preannjsly 
anxious  to  know  if  there  was  any  founaatk|a  in  laot 
for  the  history  of  Pamela. 

"  I  will  now  write  to '  your  question—Whether 
tbcre'was  any  original  groundwork  of  fact,  for  thf^ 
general  foundation  of  Pamela's  story. 

"  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  agentlemant  with-; 
whom  I  was  intmiately  aeauainted,  but  wh^  alas}' 
b  now  no  more!  [probably  the  corresponaent  of 
fortune  and  rank,  mentioned  p.3.J  met  with  suoh  Ai- 
story  as  that  of  Pamela,  in  one  of  the  summer  tours  : 
which  he  used  to  take  for  his  pleaaura,  attended' 
with  one  servant  only.    At  every  inn  ha. put  up  at, 
it  was  his  way  to  inquire  after  curiosittea  in  itas 
neighbourhood,  either  ancient  or  modern ;  aqd  par- 
ticularly he  aaked  who  was  the  owner  of  a  finai 
hotyie,  aa  it  seemed  to  him,  beautifully  situatedi 
which  he  had  passed  by,  (describing  it,)  withia  n* 
mile  or  two  of  the  inn. 

"It  was  a  fine  houae,  the  landlord  said.    Thai 

owner  was  Mr.  B ,  a  geutlemaB  of  a  larae  estaiA-i 

in  more  counties  than  one.    That  hia  and  me  ladv's  \ 
history  engaged  the  attention  of  every  body  who; 
came  that  way,  and  put  a  stop  to  aU  other  incauriesi^ 
though  the  house  and  gardens  were  well  worth  seer  . 
ing.  The  lady,  he  .said,  was  one^of  the  greatest  beau-, 
ties  in  England ;  but  the  quahties  ofher  mind  had., 
no  equal :   Deneficent,  prudent,  and  equally  beloved 
and  admired  by  high  and  low.    That  she  n^d  bee^  . 
taken  at  twelve  years  of.  age^  for  the  sweetneas  of, 
her  manners  and  modeatv,  and  for  an  understandi 
ing  above  her  years,  by  Mr.  B* — ^"s  mother^  a  tnwTi 
worthy  lady,  to  wait  on  her  person.    Her  pareatik, 
ruined  by  suretishipt^.  were  remarkably  honeat  a^d 
pioUa,  and  had  inetilled  into  their  daughteif  s  mind  - 
the  best  principles.  V(!hea  their  miafbrtunes  happen- 
ed first,  they  attempted  a  little  school,  in  their  yil*^ 
lagC}  where  they  were  much  beloved ;  he  teacbm  ' 
wniing  and  the  first  rulee  of  a^thmeiic  to  boysj  his 
wife  plain  needle- work  to  girls,  and  to  knit  and  spin) 
but  that  it  answered  not;  and,  when  the  lady  took  . 
their  child,  the  industrious  man  earned  his  bread  by , 
day  labour*  and  the  lowest  kind  oi  husbandry. 

That  the  girl,  improving  daily  in  beauty,  modsti' 
ty,  and  genteel  and  good  behaviour,  by  the  time  sha 
Y^^^  fifteen,  ehgaged  the  attention  of  ner  lady's  epoi 
a  young  gentleman  of  free  principles,  who,  on  her 
lady's  death,  attempted,  by  all  manner  of  tempta* 
tiona  and  devices,  to.  seduce  her.  That  sha  had  re- 
course to  as  many  uinoaent  stratagems  to  escapar 
the  snares  laid  for  ner  virtue ;  once,  however,  in  des- 
pair, having  been  near  drowning ;  that,  at  last,  her 
noble  rcaistaace,  watchfulness,  and  excellent  quali* 
tieat  subdued  him.  and  he  thought  fit  io  make  hear 
his  wife.  That  she  behaved  herself  with  so  much 
dignity,  sweetness,  and  humility,  that  she  made  her* 
self  beloved  of  every  body,  and  even  bv  his  relation^ 
who  at  first  despised  her ;  and  now  had  the  bles»» 
ings  both  of  rich  and  poor)  and  the  love  of  her  bus* 
band. . 

"  The  gentleman  who  told  me  this,  added,  that  ha 
had  the  curiosity  to  slay  in  the  neighbourhood  from 
Friday  to  Sunday,  that  ne  might  see  this  happy  ooh- 
ple  at  church,  firom  which  they  never  absented  them* 
selves :  that,  in  short,  he  did  see  them :  that  her  de- 
portment was  all  sweetness,  ease,  and  dignity  min- 
gled ;  that  he  never  saw  a  lovelier  woman :  that  her 
ushand  was  as  fine  a  man,  and  seemed  even  proiul 
of  his  choice ;  and  that  she  attracted  the  ceapevtf  oi 
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Ao  Mraoiu  of  nak  pfBtent,  and  had  fhA  blesaiDgi 
of  tne  poor,<~inie  reTater  of  the  story  told  me  all  tfiia 
with  transport 

^'This,  sir,  was  the  foundation  of  Pamela's  story ; 
but  iittle  did  I  think  to  make  a  stoiy  of  it  for  the 
press.    That  was  owing  to  this  occasion. 

**Mr.  RiYineton  and  Mr.  Osbdhie,  whose  names 
are  on  the  title-page,  had  long  been  urging  me  to 
give  them  a  little  book  (whichT  they  said,  they  were 
often  asked  after)  of  familiar  letters  on  the  useful 
concerns  in  connnon  life ;  and,  at  last,  I  yielded  to 
their  importunity,  and  began  to  recollect  such  sub- 
jects as  I  tfaouj^t  would  be  useful  in  such  a  design, 
and  formed  several  letters  accordingly.  And,  among 
the  reet,  I  thought  of  giving  one  or  two  as  cautions 
to  young  folks,  circumstanced  as  Pamela  was.  Lit- 
tle did  I  think,  at  first,  of  making  one,  much  leas 
two  volumes  of  it.  But,  when  I  began  to  recollect 
what  had.  so  many  years  before,  been  told  me  by  my 
friend,  I  thought  ttie  stoiy,  if  written  in  an  easy  and 
natural  manner,  suitable  to  the  simplicity  of  it, 
might  pesaibly  introduce  f  new  species  of  writing, 
that  might  possibly  turn  young  people  into  a  course 
of  readmg  different  firom  the  i>omp  and  parade  of 
romance  writing,  and,  dismissing  the  improbable 
and  marvellous,  with  which  novels  Generally  abound, 
might  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  vii^ 
toe.  I  therefore  gave  way  to  enlargement ;  and  so 
Pamela  became  as  you  see  her.  But  so  little  did  I 
hope  for  the  approbation  of  judges,  that  I  had  not 
the  courage  to  send  the  two  volumes  to  your  la- 
diee.  until  I  found  the  books  well  received  by  the 
pnbno. 

*'  While  I  was  writing  the  two  volumes,  my  wor- 
thy-hearted wif&  and  the  young  lady  who  is  with  us, 
wnen  I  had  read  them  some  part  of^the  story,  which 
I  had  begun  without  their  knowing  it,  used  to  come 
in  to  my  little  closet  every  night  with—' Have  you 
any  more  of  Pamela,  Mr.tl.  1  We  are  come  to  hear 
a  httle  more  of  Pamela,'  Ac.  This  encouraged  me 
to  prosecute  it,  which  I  did  so  diligently,  through  all 
my  other  business,  that,  by  a  memorandum  on  my 
copy,  I  began  it  November  10,  1739.  and  finished  it 
January  1<L  1739*40.  And  I  have  otten,  censurable 
as  I  might  be  thought  for  my  vanity  for  it.  and  less- 
ening to  the  taste  of  my  two  fismale  friends,  had  the 
story  of  Moliere's  Old  Woman  in  my  thoughts  upon 
the  occasion. 

**  If  justly  low  were  my  thoughts  of  this  little  his- 
tory, you  will  wonder  how  it  came  by  such  an  kamx- 
ming  and  very  impudent  preface.  It  was  thus:— 
Tlie  approbation  of  these  two  female  friends,  and 
of  two,  more,  who  were  so  kind  as  to  give  me  prefa- 
ces for  it  but  which  were  much  too  long  and  circum- 
stantial, as  I  thought,  made  me  resolve  myself  on 
writing  a  preface;  I  therefore,  spirited  by  the  ^ood 
opinion  of  these  four,^  and  knowing  that  the  judg^ 
meats  of  nine  parts  m  ten  of  readers  were  but  m 
hanging-sleeves,  struck  a  bold  stroke  in  the  preface, 
yon  see,  having  the  umbrage  of  the  ecjitors  cha- 
racter* to  screen  myself  behind.— And  thus,  sir,  all 
is  out"t 

Pamela,  of  which  the  reader  has  thus  learned  the 
origin,  appeared  in  1740,  and  made  a  most  powerful 
sensation  in  the  public.  Hitherto,  romances  had 
been  written,  generally  speaking,  in  the  old  French 
taste,  containing  the  protracted  amours  of  princes 
and  princesses,  told  in  language  coldly  extravagant, 
and  metaphysically  absurd.  In  these  wearisome 
performances,  there  appeared  not  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  the  ordinary  tone  of  feding,  the  slightest 
attempt  to  paint  mankind  as  it  exists  m  the  ordina- 
ry walks  of  life— all  was  rant  and  bombast,  stilt  and 
buskin..  It  will  be  Richardson's  eternal  praise,  did 
he  merit^  no  more,  that  he  tore  from  his  personages 
those  painted  vizards,  which  concealed,  under  a 
chifttsy  and  affected  disguise,  every  thing  like  the 
natural  lineaments  of  the  human  countenance,  and 
placed  them  before  us  bare-faced,  in  all  the  actual 
changes  of  feature  and  complexion,  and  all  the  light 

,  *  Under  tlie  ohtmeter  ofCho  Gditar  lie  nvo  «nMt  oommenda* 
Ylontto  tho  leit««,  for  which  ha  was  biaoMd  \v  uoaw  of  his 
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and  shade  of  human  pasaoiL  It  reqnirea  «  reader 
to  be  in  soma  degree  acquainted  with  the  hnos  foliM 
of  inanity,  over  which  our  anoealors  yawned  then* 
selves  to  sleep,  ere  he  can  estimate  the  lieliidii  tbiir 
must  have  experienced  from  this  nnexpected  return 
to  truth  and  naturew 

The  simplicity  of  Richardson's  tale  aided  the  ef« 
feet  of  surprise.  An  innocent  young  woman,  whose 
virtue  a  dissohite  master  assails  by  violence,  as  well 
as  all  the  milder  means  of  seductioiL  coBfiuers  him 
at  last,  by  persevering  in  the  paths  of  nctltude;  and 
is  rewarded,  by  being  raised  to  the  stalion  of  kis 
wifeL  the  lawful  participater  in  his  rank  and  fortnne. 
Such  is  the  simple  story  by  which  the  world  waa  so 
much  surprised  and  ejected. 

The  judicious  criticism  of  Mra.  Barbauld  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  character  of  Pamela  is  far  horn. 
attaininjg  a  heroic  cast  of  excellence.  On  the  ocm- 
trary.  tfiere  is  a  strain  of  cold-blooded  pindeiioo 
which  runs  through  all  the  latter  part  of  the  novel. 
to  which  we  are  obliged  almost  to  deny  the  same  of 
virtue.  SheappearsoriginallytohavehadnolovefiDr 
Mr.  B ;  no  passion  to  combat  in  hejc  own  bo- 
som ;  no  treachery  to  subdue  the  gairifloa  while 
the  enemy  waa  before  the  walls.  Richardson  volun- 
tarily evaded  ^ving  this  colouring  to  his  tale,  be- 
cause it  was  mtended  more  for  edification  thaB  for 
eflect;  and  because  the  example  of  a.  •oubrtUe  fell- 
ing desperately  in  love  with  a  nandaome  jyoueg  mi 
ter.  might  have  been  imitated  by  maay  m  that 
of  lif&  who  could  not  havedefeiided  tosmaeive 
actly  fike  Pamela  against  the  object  of  so  danipsroue 
a  passion.  Besides.  Richardson  waa  upon  pnociple 
unwilling  to  exhibit  his  favourite  charactera  as  neat- 
ly subject  to  violent  passion  of  anir  kind«  ana  wee 
much  disposed  to  dethrone  Cupid,  whom  romance- 
writers  had  installed  as  the  literary  sovereign  of  gode 
and  men.  Still,  the  character  of  Pamela  is  aoiae- 
what  sunk  by  the  eager  gratitude  with  which  ahe 
accq[>ts  the  hand  of  a  tyrannical  and  ciuel  meeteri 
when  he  could  not  at  a  cheaper  rate  make  himeeii 
master  of  her  person.  There  is  a  parade  of  geiieio- 
sity  on  bis  side,  and  a  humiUating  degree  of  apeeinng 
Buomission  on  hers,  which  the  case  by  no  meaaa 
calls  for,  and  unless,  like  her  namesake  in  Pope's 
Satire,  Pamela  could  console  herself  with  the 
"gilt  chariot  and  the  Flanders  mares,"  we  ahooU 
have  thought  her  more  likely  to  be  happy  as  the 
humble  wife  of  poor  Mr.  WOliama,  of  whose  ho- 
nest affection  she  roakee  somewhat  too  iJoUtie,  a 
use  in  the  course  of  her  trials,  and  whom  she  die- 
cards  too  coolly  when  better  proq^eote  seem  to  opea 
upon  her. 

It  is,  perhaps,  invidious  to  enter  too  doacly  upon 
the  general  tendency  of  a  work  of  entertaiament. 
But  when  the  admirers  of  Pamela  challenged  for 
that  work  the  merit  of  doing  more  good  than  twen- 
ty sermons,  we  demur  to  tne  motion.  Its  good  ei> 
fects  must  of  course  have  operation  among  young 
womdn  in  oircumstancee  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  heroine;  and,  in  that  rank,  it  may  be  <I09»> 
tioned,  whether  the  example  is  not  as  well  ralfule^ 
ted  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  rash  enterprise,  as  ^of 
virtuous  resistance.     If  Pamela  became  Bsqiiitre 

B *s  lady,  it  was  only  on  account  of  her  virta- 

ous  resistance  to  his  criminal  attacks;  hut  it  may 
occur  to  an  humble  maiden,  (and  the  case  we  be- 
lieve is  not  hypothetical,)  that  to  merit  Pamela'e 
reward,  she  must  go  through  Pamela's  trids;  and 
that  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  aflfbrding  some 
encouragement  to  the  assailant.  We  need  not  add 
how  dangerous  this  experiment  must  be  for  both 
partiee. 

But  we  have  elsewhere  intimated  an  opinion,  that 
the  direct  and  obvious  moral  to  be  deduced  from  a 
fictitious  narrative,  is  of  much  less  conseiiuence  to 
the  public,  than  tne  mode  in  which  the  etory  is 
treated  in  the  course  of  its  details.  If  the  Ahor  in- 
troduces scenes  which  excite  evil  passions,  if  he  fa- 
miliarizes the  mind  of  the  readers  with  impure  ideasi 
or  sophisticates  their  understanding ,  with  false 
views  of  morality,  it  will  be  an  unavailing  defence^ 
that,  in  the  end  of  his  book,  he  has  represented  vbn 
^  tue  as  triumphant.    In  the  same  manner,  althoagh 
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•IH|I6  oMection  nugr  ^  made  to  the  deduotioDB 
lAich  tfie  author  desired  and  expected  ahould  be 
drawn  from  the  story  of  Pamela,  yet  die  pure  and 
modest  character  of  the  English  maiden  is  so  well 
maintained  during  the  work ;  her  sorrows  and  afflic- 
tions are  borne  with  so  much  meekness:  her  little 
intervals  of  hope  or  comparative  tranquillity  break 
in  on  her  troubles  so  much  like  the  specks  of  blue 
sky  through  a  cloudy  atoiospherei  that  the  whole  re- 
collection is  sootbmfff  tranquilizing,  and  doubtless 
edifying.  Wc  think  uttle  of  Mr.  B ,  his  charac- 
ter, or  his  motives,  and  are  only  delighted  with  the 
preferment  of  our  favourite,  because  it  seems  to  give 
BO  much  satfafaction  to  herself.  The  pathetic  pas- 
sage, in  which  she  describes  her  ineffectual  attempt 
to  escape,  may  he  selected,  among  many,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  beautifiil  propriety  and  truth  with 
which  the  author  was  able  to  throw  himself  into  the 
character  of  his  heroine,  and  to  think  and  reason, 
and  express  thosQ  thoughts  and  reasons^  exactly  as 
she  must  have  done  haa  the  fictitious  incident  really 
be&Den  such  a  person. 

The  inferior  persons  are  sketched  with  great  truth, 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  group  of  English  por- 
traits of^the  period.  In  particular,  the  characters  of 
the  father  and  mother,  old  Andrews  and  his  wife, 
are.  like  that  of  Pamela  herself,  in  the  very  best 
m\e  ot  drawing,  and,  oolouring ;  and  the  interview 
of  the  former  with  his  landlord,  when  he  inquires 
after  the  fate  of  his  daughter,  would  have  immortal- 
ized Richardson,  had  he  never  wrote  another  line. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that,  had  the  author 
fived  in  the  present  day,  he  would  probably  have 
thrown  into  the  character  of  the  deepiy-injured  pea- 
sant a  spirit  of  manly  indignation,  which  the  occa- 
sion demanded.  But  in  Kichardson's  time,  the 
Ixmds  of  8abordinatk)n  in  society  were  drawn  veiy 
strictly,  and  he  himself  appears  to  liave  had  hign 
and  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  importance  of  wealth 
and  ranxTas  well  as  of  domestic  authority  of  every 

kind.  Mr.  B does  not  seem  to  have  incurred  any 

severe  censnre  among  his  neighbours  for  the  villa- 
mesvrhich  be  practises  upon  Pamela;  she  herself 
supposes  them  more  than  atoned  for  by  his  conde- 
scension in  wedding  her,  and  consents  to  receive 
into  favour  even  the  unwomanly  and  infamous  Mrs. 
Jewkes,  because  the  old  procuress  had  acted  a  part 
abe  diould  have  been  hanged  for,  at  the  command, 
forsooth,  of  a  generous  master.  There  is  want  of 
taste  in  this  humiliation ;  and  a  touch  of  spirit  upon 
the  occnson  would  not  have  misbecome  even  the 
all -forgiving  Pamela. 

Notwithstanding  such  defects,  which,  in  fact,  only 
occur  to  us  upon  a  critical  perusal,  the  pleasing  sim- 
^Ueity  of  a  tale  so  true  to  nature  commands  the 
general  and  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  public.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  mischievous  wit  of  Fielding 
fcfond  a  source  for  ridicule  in  that  very  simplicity  of 
moral  and  of  incident,  and  gave  the  world  Joseph 
Andrews^  an  avowed  parodj  upon  the  Pamela  of 
KchanAson.  It  chanced  with  that  very  humorous 
performance  as  with  the  SSiephercPg  Week  of  Gay, 
that  readers  lost  sight  altogether  of  the  satirical  pur- 
pose with  which  it  was  written^  and  were  delighted 
with  it  on  account  of  its  own  mtrinsic  merit.  We 
may  be  permitted  to  regret,  therefore,  the  tone  of 
nand  with  which  Fielding  composed  a  work,  in  pro- 
Cieased  ridicule  of  such  genius  as  that  of  Blichard- 
scm ;  but  how  can  we  wish  that  undone,  without 
which  Parson  Adams  would  not  have  existed  7 

7%e  SDCcees  of  Pamela  induced  some  wretched 
initator  to  carrv  on  the  etonr  in  a  continuation,  en- 
tiifed  jPameJa  tn  High  Lin.  This  intrusion  pro- 
vided Richardson  to  a  similar  attempt,  in  which  he 
rqyresents  Pamela's  husband  as  reclaimed  from  the 
Pfoaeetttion  of  a  guilty  intrigue  by  the  patient  sor- 
rows of  his  virtuous  wife,  ^he  woric  met  with  the 
Biaal  fate  <^  continuations,  and  has  been  always 
jastlv  accounted  an  unnatural  and  unnecessary  ap- 
pcodage  to  a  tale  so  complete  within  itself  as  the 
iSist  part  of  Pamela. 

fight  years  after  the  appearance  of  Pamela ^ 
Biehaidsoa  published  Clarissa^  the  work  on  whibh 
as  a  chissie  of  England  will  rest  for  ever. 


The  tale,  l&e  that  of  its  predecessor,  is  Verrshi^le ; 
but  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  nigherrank  of  hfe,  the  cha- 
racters are  drawn  with  a  bolder  pencil,  and  the 
whole  accompaniments  are  of  a  far  loftier  mood. 

Clarissa,  a  character  as  nearly  approaching  to  per- 
fection as  the  pencil  of  the  author  could  draw,  is 
persecuted  by  a  tvrannical  father  and  brother,  an 
envious  sister,  ana  the  other  members  of  a  family, 
who  devoted  everything  X6  its  aggrandizement,  in 
order  to  compel  her  to  marrv  a  very  disagreeable 
suitor.    These  intrigues  and  distresses  she  commu- 
nicates, in  a  series  of  letters,  to  ner  friend  Miss 
H9we,  a  young  lady  of  an  ardent,  impetuous  dispo- 
sition, and  an  enthusiast  in  friendship.    After  a  se- 
ries of  sufferings,  rising  almost  beyond  endurance, 
Clarissa  is  tempted  to  throw  herself  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  her  admirer  Lovelace,  a  character,  hi 
painting  whom,  Richardson  has  exerted  his  utmost 
skill,  until  he  has  attained  the  very  difiicult  and  criti* 
cal  point,  of  rendering  every  reader  pleased  with  nu 
wit  and  abihties,  even  while  detesting  the  villany  oC 
his  conducL    Lovelace  is  represented  as  having  de- 
voted his  life  and  his  talents  to  the  subversion  of  fe- 
male virtue ;  and  not  even  the  charms  of  Clarissa, 
or  the  generosity  due  to  her  unprotected  situation, 
can  reconcile  him  to  the  idea  of  marriage.  This  spe- 
cies of  perverted  Quixotry  is  not  much  understood 
in  the  present  age,  when  a  modem  voluptuary  seeks 
the  gratification  of  his  passions  where  it  is  most 
easily  obtained,  and  is  seldom  at  the  trouble  of  as- 
sault, when  there  is  any  probability  of  the  fortress 
being  resolutely  defended.  But  in  former  days,  when 
menj  like  Lord  Baltimore,  were  found,  at  the  risk  of 
life  Itself,  capable,  of  employing  the  most  violent 
means  for  the  ruin  of  innocence,  a  character  8|h 
proaching  that  of  Lovelace  was  not  perhaps  so  un- 
natuiaL    That  he  should  have  been  so  sucoessfol  in 
previous  amours,  is  not  very  probable ;  and,  as  Mrs. 
Barbauid  justly  observes,  he  was  more  likely  to  have 
been  run  through  the  body  long  before  ever  he  saw 
Colonel  Morden.    But  some  exaggeration  roust  be 
allowed  to  the  author  of  a  romance ;  and  consider- 
ing the  part  which  Lovelace  had  to  perform,  it  was 
necessary  that  his  character  should  be  highly  colour- 
ed.   This  perfidious  lover,  actuated,  it  would  seem, 
as  much  bv  the  love  of  intrigue  and  of  enterprise^ 
as  by  his  desire  to  humble  the  Harlowe  family,  and 
lower  the  pride  of  this  their  beloved  daughter,  whose' 
attachment  to  him  was  not  of  the  devoted  charac- 
ter which  he  conceived  was  due  to  his  merits,  forma 
a  villanous  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  her  virtue. 
Without  the  least  regard  for  the  character  of  a  wo- 
man, whom  he  always  see,ms  to  have  intended  fbr 
his  wife  at  some  future  period,  he  contrives  to  lodge 
her  with  the  keeper  of  a  common  brothel,  and  to 
place  around  her  the  inmates  of  such  a  place.    At 
length,  every  effort  to  accomplish,  his  guiltvpuipose 
having  failed,  he  administers  opiates  and  violates 
the  person  of  his  victim  while  under  their  influence. 
But  he  obtainanothing  by  his  crime  save  infamy 
and  remorse.    The  lady  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
he  himself  falls  by  the  sword  of  one  of  her  kinsmen. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  story  is  attended 
with  many  improbabilities.  Allowing  for  Lovelace's 
very  peculiar  character,  admitting  that  his  selfish- 
nesS)  his  pride,  and  his  love  of  intrigue,  had  harden- 
ed his  heart  to  all  consequences,  surrounded  it,  as  he 
himself  says,  "  with  flint  and  callus,"  and  induced 
him  to  prefer  a  crooked  and  most  foul  path  to  one 
which  was  fair  and  honourable,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  his  correspondent  Belford,  as  a  man  and  a  gen- 
tleman, keeping  his  /riend's  infamous  secret    r^'ay, 
we  are  apt  to  blame  Clarissa  herself,  who,  in  her  es- 
cape to  Hampstead,  did  not  place  herself  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  magistrate.    We  will  venture  to 
say,  that  Justice  Fielding  would  have  afforded  her  his 
most  effectual  protection  ;   and  that  if  Tomlinson, 
the  false  Miss  Montague,  or  any  other  of  Lovelace's 
agents,  had  ventured  to  appear  in  the  ofAce,  they 
would  nave  been  committed  by  his  worship  as  old 
acquaintances.    In  our  own  day  too,  though  that 
was  not  a  feature  of  the  writer's  age,  the  whole 
story  of  the  elopement  would  have  flown  on  the 
wings  of  the  newspapers   not  to  Hampstead  and 
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'EpgogtLte  onlf,  but  to  TVnxD  and  Newcastle-upon- 
TVne ;  and  not  a  Mrs.  Hoore  or  a  Mrs.  Rawlins  In 
iSn^land  bat  would  have  been  too  T>articulaiiy  ac- 

?uamted  with  **  the  rnvsterioua  affair  of  Harlowe- 
lace,"  to  be  deceived  by  the  representations  of 
Lovelace.  But  it  is  unfair  to  tax  an  author  too  se- 
verely upon  iroprobabilites,  without  conceding  which 
his  story  could  have  no  existence ;  and  we  have  the 
loss  title  to  do  so,  because,  in  the  history  of  real  life, 
that  which  is  actoallv  true  bears  often  very  littlo  re- 
semblance to  that  which  is  probable.  If  every  as- 
sault were  skilfully  parried,  and  every  man  played 
with  abiUty,  life  would  become  like  a  trial  of  skill 
Mrilh  foils,  or  like  a  game  at  chess,  and  strength  and 
addreas  would  no  longer  be  defeated  by  time  and 
chance,  which,  in  the  words  of  Solomon,  happen 
tmto  all  men. 

The  conduct  of  the  injured  Clarissa  through  the 
subsequent  scenes,  which  are  perhaps  among  the 
most  afTectiiiK  &nd  sublime  in  the  English  school  of 
romance,  raises  her.  in  her  calamitous  condition,  so 
far  above  all  around  her,  that  her  character  beams 
on  the  reader  with  something  like   superhuman 
splendour.    Our  eyes  weep,  our  hearts  ache;  yet 
our  feeUngs  triumph  with  the  triumph  of  virtue, 
as  it  rises  over  all  the  odds  which  the  deepest  mis- 
fortune, and  even  degradation,  have  thrown  into  the 
scale.    There  is  a  noole  prido  amid  the  sorrow  with 
which  we  contemplate  t|he  distresses  of  such  a  be- 
ing asClarissa,  becoming' more  exalted  over  that  per- 
sonal dishonour,  which,  when  it  has  once  taken 
place,  under  what  circumstances  soever,  is  generally 
understood  to  infer  degradation.    It  was  reserved  to 
Richardson  to  show  there  is  a  chastity  of  the  soul, 
which  can  beam  out  spotless  and  unsullied  even  af- 
ter that  of  the  person  has  been  violated  ;  and  the 
dignity  of  Clarissa,  under  her  dis^ace  and  her  mis- 
fortunes, reminds  us  of  the  saying  of  the  ancient 
poet,  that  a  good  man,  strugghng  with  the  tide  of 
adversity,  and  surmounting  it.  was  a  sight  which 
the  immortal  gods  might  look  down  upon  with  plea- 
surs.    This  is  a  subject  which  Mrs.  Barbauld  has 
dwelt  upon  with  a  suitable  feeling  of  the  dignity  of 
,her  sex.    The  more  contracted  and  limited  view  of 
Clarissa's  merit,  merely  as  resisting  the  efTorts  of  a 
practised  seducer,  although  it  was  unquestionably  in 
Richardson's  view,  his  biographer  reasonably  spurns 
as  degrading  to  womanhood.    Clarissa,  bred  in  a 
superior  rank  in  life,  led  astray  by  no  strong  passion, 
courted  by  a  lover,  who  had  immediate  marriage  in 
his  power,  must  have  been  a  subordinate  person  in- 
deedj  if  irtcapable  of  repelling  his  attempts  at  disho- 
nouring her  person.    I  cannot  avoid  transcribing 
the  excellent  reflections  which  follow  this  reason- 
in^:— "The  real  moral  of  Clarissa  is,  that  virtue  is 
triumphant  in  every  situation  ;  that  in  circumstan- 
ces the  most  painful  and  degrading,  in  a  prison,  in  a 
brothel,  in  grief,  in  destruction,  in  despair,  it  is  still 
lovely,  still  commanding,   still  the  obiect  of  our 
veneration,  of  our  fondest  affections^  tnat.  if  it  is 
seated  on  the  ground,  it  can  still  say  with  Con- 
stance, 

'  Hero  it  my  throne,  bid  kinxi  come  bow  to  it' 

The  Novelist  that  has  produced  this  effect  has 
performed  his  office  well,  and  it  is  immatorial  what 
particular  mdxim  is  selected  under  the  name  of  a 
moral,  while  such  hre  the  reader's  feelings.  If  our 
feelings  are  in  favour  of  virtue,  the  novel  is  virtuous; 
if  of  vice,  the  novel  is  vicious.  The  greatness  of 
Clarissa  is  shown  bv  her  separatin^herself  from  her 
lover,  as  soon  as  she  perceives  his  diBhonourable 
views  Lin  her  choosing  death  rather  than  a  rcpeti 


outrage ;  in  her  rejection  of  those  ovcr- 
which  a  common  mind  might 


tion  of  the 

turcs  of  marriage,  wDicn  a  common  nrima  inign 
have  accepted  or,  as  a  refuge  against  worldly  disho 
nour;  in  ner  firm  indignant  carria^jc,  mixed  with 
calm  patience  and  Christian  resignation,  and  in  the 
greatness  of  mind  with  which  6he  views  and  enjoys 
the  approaches  of  death,  and  her  meek  forgiveness 
of  her  unfexrling  relations."* 

These  arguments,  however,  were  not  at  first  rea- 
dily admitted  by  Richardson's  warmest  admirers. 
*  Lifo  of  Richardson,  vol.  I.  p.  150. 


The  first  four  volumes  of  Clatism  having  appeam),, 
and  a  report  having  b^n  spread  that  the  cat  astro- ' 
phe  was  to  li^  unfortunate,  many  remonstrances 
were  made  on  the  subject  by  those  readers  whp 
shrunk  from. the  extreme  pain  inflicted  by  the  tragi- 
cal part  of  the  narrative,  and,  laying  aside  the  con- 
templation of  the  moral,  complained,  that  in  a  pro- 
fessed woric  of  amusement,  the  author  had  contrrved 
to  harrow  up  their  feelings  to  a  degree  that  was  in- 
tolerably pamful.  Old  Ciober  raved  on  the  subject 
like  a  profane  Bedlamite:  and,  what  was  perhaps 
of  more  consequence  to  Richardson,  the  rumour  of 
Lovelace's  success,  and  Clarissa's  death,  occasioned 
Lady  Bradshai^h's  opening  her  romantic  corres- 
pondence with  him  under  the  assumed  name  of  Bel- 
four.  In  reply  to  the  expostulations  of  the  latter. 
Richardson  frankly  stated  his*own  noble  plan,  oi 
which  he  had  too  just  a  conception  to  alter  it,  in 
compliance  with  the  remonstraupes  of  his  corres- 
pondents. 

"  Indeed,  you  are  not  particular  in  yoiu:  wishes 
for  a  happy  ending,  as  it  is  called.  Nor  can  Igo 
through  some  of  the  scenes  myself  without  being 
sensibly  touched.  (Did  I  not  say  that  I  was  another 
Pygmalion  ?)  But  yet  I  had  to  show,  for  example 
sake,  a  young  lady  struggling  nobly  with  the  great- 
est difficulties,  and  triumphmg  from  the  best  nguo- 
tives.  in  the  course  of  distresses,  the  tenth  part  of 
which  would  have  sunk  even  nianjy  hearts;  yet 
tenderly  educated,  born  to  aflluence,  naturally  meek^. 
although,  where  an  exertion  of  spirit  was  nccesaacTt 
manifesting  herself  to  be  a  true  heroine."t 

Defeateoin  this  point,  the  friends  and  correspond' 
ents  of  Richardson  became  even  more  importunate 
for  the  reformation  of  Lovelacsi  and  the  winding 
up  the  story  bv  his  happy  union  with  Clarissa.  Oa. 
this  subject  also,  Cibber  ranted  and  the  ladiea  im- 
plored, with  an  earnestness  that  seems  to  imply  at 
once  a  belief  that  the  persons  in  whom  they  inter- 
ested themselves  hod  an  existence,  and  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  writer  of  their  memoirs  to  turn 
their  destiiw  which  way  he  pleased ;  and  one  dam- 
sel, eager  for  the  conversion  of  Lovelace,  implores 
Richardson  to  "  save  his  soul ;"  as  if  there  haabeea 
actually  a  living  sinner  in  the  case,  and  his  future 
state  had  literally  depended  on  the  decision  to.  be 
pronounced  by  her  admired  author. 

Against  alUhese  expostulations  Richardson  hard- 
ened himself.    He  knew  that  to  bestow  Clarissa 
upon  the  repentant  Lovelace  would  have  beea  to 
undermine  tne  fabric  he  had  built.    This  was  the 
very  purpose  which  the  criminal  had  proposed  to 
himself  m  the  atrocious  crime  he  had  committed, 
and  it  was  to  dismiss  him  from  the  scene  rewarded, 
not  punished.    The  sublimity  of  the  moral  woula 
have  been  altogether  destroyed,  since  vice  would 
have  been  no  longer  rendered  hateful  and  misera- 
ble through  its  very  success,  nor  virtue  honoured 
and   triiimphi^nt  even  by  its   degradation.      The 
death  of  Clarissa  alone  could  draw  down  on  the 
guilty  head  of  her  betrayer  the  just  and  necessary 
retribution,  and  his  guilt  was  of  far  too  deep  a  dye  to 
be  otherwise  expiated.    Besides,  the  author  felt,  and 
forcibly  pointed  out,  the  degi-adation  which  the  fer- 
vent creation  of  his  fancy  must  have  sustained.- 
could  she,  with  all  her  wrongs  forgotten,  and  witli 
the  duty  imposed  on  her  by  matrimony,  to  love,  ho- 
nour, and  obey  her  betrayer,  have  sat  down,  the  com- 
mon-place good  wife  of  her  reformed  rake.  Indeed, 
those  who  peruse  the  work  with  attention,  will  per- 
ceive that  the  author  has  been  careful,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  narrative,  to  bar  out  every  prospect  of 
sucn  a  union.     Notwithstanding  the  levitien  and 
constitutional  good-humo<ur  of  Lovelace,  hia  nundt 
is  too  much  perverted,  his  imagination  too  much  in- 
flamed, by  his  own  insane  Quixotism,  and  above 
all,  his  heart  is  too  much  hardened,  to  render  it  pos- 
sible for  any  one  seriously  to  think  of  his  convert 
sion  as  sincere,  or  his  union  with  Clarissa  as  happy. 
He  had  committed  a  crime  for  which  he  deserved 
death  by  the  law  of  the  country;  and  notwith- 
standing those  good  qualities  Mrith  which  the  author 
has  invested  him,  that  he  may  not  seem  an  aotnaA 
t  CorrespoDdcnce  of  Richazdwo,  vol  IV.  p.  IM. 
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focftrntte  ffend,  thotc  i»  no  reader  but  feels  vinclic- 
liyeplessure  when  Morden  passes  tbo  sword  throui^h 
his  bodr.  ' 

On  tLe  othsT  band,  CUrisaa,  reeonciliMl  to  her 
▼ioUter,  mast  nave  lost,  in  the  eye  of  th«  reader, 
that  dignity,  with  which  the  reAisai  of  his  hand,  the 
only  poor  reparaticm  he  coald  o&^r,  at  present  id- 
Testa  her;  and  it  was  nriit  and  fitting  taai  a  cioa' 
tpre,  every  way  so  exoeUent,  skovldi  as  is  fabled  of 
tile  ermine,  pine  to  death  on  account  of  the  stain 
with  which  she  hsd  been  so  miurioosly  sullied.  We 
cannot,  consisteotly  with  the  high  idea  which  wa 
have  previoaaly  entertained  of  her  purity  oi  charac- 
ter, imagine  her  sarviving  the  contammation.    On 
the  whole,  as  Richardtoon  himself  pleaded,  Clarissa 
haa,  as  the  nairatiTe  presently  stands,  the  greatest 
of  triumphs  even  in  this  world— the  greatest,  even 
in  and  atcer  the  outrage,  and  because  of  the  outrage, 
that  any  woman  ever  had. 
,  It  has  often  been  observed,  that  the  extreme  seve- 
rity of  the  parents  and  relatives  in  this  celebnted 
novel  does  not  belong  to  oar  day,  or  perhaps  even 
to Riehaidflen*s }  anouiat Clarissa's dutiAil semples 
*  at  assnning  her  own  estate,  or  extricating  herself 
by  Miss  Howe's  means,  are  driven  to  extremity. 
Sfomethingj  no  doubt,  is  le  be* allowed  for  the  license 
of  an  author,  who  must  necessarily,  in  order  to  com- 
maod  intereat  and  attantion,,extnid  his  incidents  to 
the  extreme  vetga  of  probabiUtir }  bnt,  besides,  it  is 
well  knowiL  that  at  least  within  the  century,  the 
netiena  of  the  paUria  poiatta*  were  of  a  much  se* 
verer  nature  than  those  now  entertained.    Foreed 
raarriafle^in  thosedaysdidsaraetimee  actnaDy  take 
place,  and  that  in  houaas  of  ceiusiderabie  rank ;  and 
the  v(Nce  of  puUic  opinion  had  then  comparatively 
Httle  eflect  upon  great  and  opulent  famihes.  inhabit- 
ing their  country-seats,  ana  living  amid  their  own 
d«peQi^Kata»  wheve  stvange  violencea  were  some- 
timeeooounitted,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  en- 
foreing  doaMstie  disoipline.    iSaeh  family  was  a  lit- 
tle tribe  within  itself  i  and  the  near  relations,  lihe 
the  elders  among  the  Jews,  had  their  Sanhedrim, 
where  esaokitiena  were  adopted,  aa  laws  to  control 
the  Aee  will  of  eaeh-individnal  member.   It  is  upon 
this  family,  conipact  that  the  Uarlowea  ground  the 
rights  which  taey  aaaert  with  so  rauoh  tyranny; 
and  befive  the  enenges  which  have  slaokeued  the 
boodaof  Telationahip,  we  behevethat  such  incidents 
were  not  infretpienL     But  whether  we  consider 
Richandaon  as  exhibiting  a  state  df  manners  which 
may  have  Hngcced  in  the  remote  parte  of  Bngland 
down  to  his  own  time,  or  soppoee  that  he  coloured 
them  aoeording  kt  his  own  mvention,  and  particii- 
lariy  aecerding  to  his  hioh  notions  of  the  "  awiul 
rule  aad  right  supremacy,^  lodged  in  the  head  of  a 
family,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  spirit  with 
wbiok  the  pictbre  is  exeouted ;  and  pai^enlarly  of 
the  Tarious  ersdationt  in  which  the  Harlowe  spirit 
exhibits  itaaTC  iiktfae  insoknt  and  eonceitBd  brother, 
thenaaan  andsndouaeiatar,  the  stern  and  uarelent* 
inif  fotber,  eofketted  do  wn  in  the  elder  brother  James, 
and  .ufliain  roughened  and  eaaggeiuted  in  tihe  oM  sea- 
man Anthony,  each  of  whom,  in  vatious  modifiea- 
tioB0*  ediifaits-  the  same  fnnily  features  of  avarioe, 
pride,  and  ambitba. 

1MB  Howe  is  an  admirably  sketched  character, 
drawn  in  etnpng.  contrast  to  that  of  Clarissa,  yet 
worthy  of  being  her  friend— with  more  of  worldly 
perspioaeity,  thonHh  teas  of-abatreeled  principle: 
and  who,  whsi^  mey  argue  upon  points  of  doubt 
and  <leiica4sy,  isoAeoreble,  by  going  directly  to  the 
queatiou  at  lasw,  to  start  the  game,  while  her  more 
mfied  oerraspondait  does  but  neat  the  bush.  Her 
high  ephit  aad  disinterested  devotion  for  her  friend, 
acKXftowledging,  aa  she  does  on  aU  occaaiona,  her 
owB  fnleriority,  show  her  in  a  noble  point  of  view  x 
and  tasiigh  we  are  afraid  she  must  liaTe  given  ho- 
neat  Hickman  (aotwithstandin^  her  resoTutiona  to 
the  contrary)  rather  an  uneasy  tiare  of  it  after  mar- 
riage«  yet  it  ia  insposaihlB  not  to  thmk  that  she  was  a 
priae  worth  sufieRog^  for. 

ThepofahostioiMirCZarusa  raised  the  feme  of  the 
author  to  the  heigh t.  No  work  had  appeared  before, 
perhaps  none  has  appeared  since,  containing  so 


ninnv  d-rev-t  npp'^'il?  to  <!ig  positions,  stated  too  hi  U 
inarpifi-  90  itTcsiijiiMe.  And  high  as  his  repntation 
st(><;(i  in  his  own  Miuntry,  it  was  even  mote  exalted 
in  thosso  of  France  and  Oormimy,  whose  ima^na- 
tions  aru  more  easily  cscited,  and  their  pabsiodh 
more  easily  moved  by  tales  of  fictitious  distreslL 
than  are  the  eold*blooded  English.  Foreigners  01 
*  distinction  have  been  known  to  visit  Hempstead, 
and  to  inquire-for  the  Flask^'walk,  distinguished  as 
a  scene  in  Clarissa' 8^history,  just  as  travellers  visit 
the  rocks  of  Meillerie  to  view  the  localities  of  Rous- 
seau's tale  of  passiou.  Diderot  vied  with  Rousseau 
in  heaping  incense  upon  the  shrine  of  the  English 
author.  The  former  compares  him  to  Homer,  and 
predicts  for  his  memory  the  same  honours  which 
are  rendered  to  the  Father  of  Epic  poetry}  and 'the 
last,  besides,  his  well-known  buret  of  elomi^nt  pe-» 
negyric,  records  his  opinion  in  a  letter  to  D'Alem- 
bert :  "  On  n'a  jamaie  fhit  encore,  en  quelque  langue ' 
que  ce  soit.  de  roman  ^gal  k  Claiisse,  ni  memo  ap- 
prochant.'' 

There  was  never,  perhaps,  an  author  who  was 
not  encouraged  by  popular  applause  again  to  venture 
himself  before  the  public  $  and  Richaidson,  secnrei 
moreover,  in  the  prepossession  of  a  large  party  of 
friends  and  admirers,  was  of  course  no  exception  to ' 
thegenerol  rule. 

The  subject  of  the  third  and  last  novel  of  this 
eminent  author  seems  to  have  bees  in  a  areat  degree 
diciated  by  the  criticiaros  which  Clarma  had  nn^ 
deigone.  To  his  own  surprisa,  as  he  assured  hie 
correspondents,  he  found  that  thegayety,  spirit,  and^ 
oocasionallv,  genevueity  of  Lovelace,  joined  to  his*' 
coarage  ana  ingenuity,  had,  in  spite  <n  his  orimea^ 
made  him  find  too  mueh  gnoe  m  the  eyea  ef  his 
fiEiir  readere.  He  had  been  so  studious  to  prevent 
this,  that  whsa  he  perceived  his  raJre  was  rising 
into  an  undue  and  dangerous  degree  of  favom*  with 
some  of  the  young  ladiee.of  ma  own  school,  be 
threw  in  some  darker  shades  of  character.  In  this, 
according  to  the  euldgy  of  Johneen^  he  was  emi* 
nentiy  sucoessfuli  hut  still  Lotelaos  appeared  too 
capdvating  ufi  the  eyes  of  his  lair  fiienas^>and  even 
of  Lady  Bradshaight  se  that  aothing  remained  for 
the  author,  in  point  of  morelit/,  but  to  prepare  widi 
all  speed  an  antidote  totheponon  whidi  be  had  in- 
cautiously administered;  ; 

With  this  view,  the  writer  taaked  his  taleBta  to  ' 
embody  the  beau  idmU  ef  a  viF|uoaa«haf  aeter,  who 
shottkl  have  aU  the  tiUe  to  adaoiration'  ^ich  be ' 
could  receive  from  wit,  rauk^  figura^  accempliah- 
ment,  and&shion,  yeteompounded  kieepatably  w^*? 
the  still  higher  aaaiifioationB  whiclvfiiimi'ehrvintr  ' ' 
ous  citiienand  thefaithfid  votary  of  mlli^SB:  It  was  < 
with  this  view  that  Rioha^l8on-1>roduM'the'Walrk,^ 
originally  dsnomiaated  The  Cwd  iMMi  7 'a  tidiv 
which,  before  publication,  he  judieioialy  excdianged^' 
for  that  of  Sir  Ckarlts  thandUon, 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  although  the  au- 
thor exerted  his  utmost  abmty  to  saeceedm  the  task 
which  he  had  asanmed,  and,  so  for  as  detached 
parts  of  the  werk  are  consMered,  has  given  the 
same  marks  of  geniua  which  he  employed  in  hia 
former  novels,  yet  this  last  produetion  hss  neither 
the  simplieity  of  the  tiro  fint  vohtmes  of  Pamdtu,  ' 
nor  the  deep  and  overwhelnri&g  interest  of  the  ini- 
mitable ClaH8$(L  and  must,  considering  it  ss  a 
whole,  be  ranked  considerably  beneath  both  these 
wovks. 

The  principal  cause  of  foilure  may  be  perhaps 
traced  to  Richardson's  too  strong  recollection  of  the 
aversion  which  his  friendly  britics  and  correspond- 
ents had  dinlftyed  to  the  melancholy  scenes  In  C2a- 
rina^  in  wnicn,  darkening  and  deepening  as  th^ 
story  preoeeds.  his  heroine  is  involved,  until  the 
scene  is  closed  by  death.  He  vras  resolved  (perhsps) 
to  give  his  resdere  some  indemnification,  and  havmg ' 
formerly  shown  them  virtue  in  its  state  cf  earthly 
persecution  and  calamity,  now  resolved  to  introdiiee 
her.  as  John  Banyan  says,  in  her  golden  slippered 
and  walking  abroad  in  the  sunshine.  But  the  au- 
thor did  not  sufficiently  reflect,  that  the  beacon, 
upon  an  exposed  headland,  seiKhng  forth  its  snvinn 
light  ai^id  the  rain  and  the  storm,  and  bun^i'ia 
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where  all  around  combines  to  its  extinction,  is  a  far ' 
^and«r  and  more  intereating  object  to  the  hnagina*  i 
fien  than  the  chandelier  in  a  loraly  hall,  secured  by^ 
walls  and  casements  from  the  possibility  even  of  a 
transient  breeze  agitating  its  brilliancy  of  lustre-, 
f  Sir  Charles  Grandison  is  a  man  of  lar^  fortune, 
^f  rank  and  of  fiunilv,  high  in  the  opinion  of  all 
who  know  him,  and  disebarging  with  the  most 
punctilious  accuracy  his  duties  in  every  relation  of 
ufe.  But  in  order  to  his  doiag  so,  he*  is  accommo- 
dated with  all  those  exterior  advantages  which  com- 
mand awe  and  attract  respect,  although  entirely  ad- 
ventitious to  excellence  of  pnncmle.  He  is  muni- 
ficent, but  his  fortune  bears  out  his  generosity ;  he 
is  affectionate  in  his  domestic  relations,  but  the  de- 
voted attachment  of  his  fomily  leaves  mm  no  temp- 
tation to  be  otherwise ;  hi«  temperament  is  averse 
from  excess ;  his  passions  are  under  the  command 
of  his  reason ;  his  courage  has  been  so  often  proved, 
that  he  can  safely,  and  without  reproach  of  the 
world,  prefer  the  dictates  of  Christiamty  to  the  rules 
of  modetii  honour :  and  in  adventuring  himself  into 
danger,  he  has  all  the  strength  and  address  of  Love- 
lace niroself  to  trust  to.  Sir  Charles  encounters  no 
misfortunes,  and  can  hanUy  be  said  to  undergo 
any  trials.  The  author,  in  a  word,  has  sent  him 
forth 

Vietoriottt, 

Happy,  and  florioiui> 

The  only  dilemma  to  which  he  is  exposed  in  the 
course  of  tl#8even  volumes^  is  the  doubt  which  of 
two  beautiful  and  accomplished  women,  excellent 
in  disposition  and  high  in  rank,  sister  excellencies 
aa  it  were,  both  being  devotedly  attached  to  him,  he 
shall  be  pleased  to  select  for  his  bride;  and  this 
with  so  small  a  shade  of  partiahty  towards  either, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  his  happiness  to  be  endan- 
gered whersver  his  lot  may  fall,  except  by  a  generous 
'  compassion  for  her,  whom  he  must  necessarily  re- 
lioquish.  Whatever  other  difficulties  surround  him 
oceasionallv,  vanish  before  his  coura^ie  and  address ; 
and  he  is  almost  secure  to  make  friends,  and  even 
converts,  of  those  whose  machinations  may  for  a 
moment  annoy  him.  In  a  word,  Sir  Charles  Oran- 
dison  ^*  walks  the  course,"  without  competition  or 
rivalry. 

AU  this  does  well  enough  hi  a  funeral  sermon  or 
monumental  inscription,  where,  by  privilege  of  sup- 
pressing the  worst  qoalities  and  exaggerating  the 
better,  onch  images  of  perfection  are  sometimes  pre- 
sentea.  But  in  the  livmg  world,  a  state  of  trial  and 
a  ^Uey  of  t0^{^  such  onspotted  worth,  suoh  un- 
varying par&ettoii,  b  not  to  be  met  with ;  and,  what 
is  still  rooie  important,  it  coukl  not.  if  we  suppose 
it  to  have  eiilteBce,  be  attended  by  all  those  favours 
of  fi>rtttn0  wl^ck  are  accumulated  upon  Richardson's 
hero  i-Tand  hence  the  fatal  objeotion,  of  4ir  Charles 
Oiaiidiaon  being  the 


-Panltlcw  mootter  that  dw  worid  ne'er  saw. 


It  is  not  t^e  moral  and  religious  excellence  of  Sir 
Charles  which  the  reader  ia  so  much  disposed  to 
quarrel  with,  as  that,  while  Riehaidson  designs  to 

give  a  high  moral  lesson  by  the  success  of  his  hero, 
e  has  f£le4  through  resting  that  success  on  circum- 
stances which  have  nothing  to  do  either  with  mo- 
raUiy  or  religion,  but  might  have  been,  if  indeed 
they  are  not^  depicted  as  the  properties  of  Lovelace 
himselC  It  is  impoaaihle  that  any  very  deep  lesson 
can  be  derived  from  contemplating  a  character,  at 
once  of  unattainable  excellence,  and  which  is  placed 
in  circumstances  of  worldly  ease  and  prosperity  that 
render  him  entirely  superior  to  temptation.  Propose 
the  example  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  to  the  sordid 
spirit,  he  wdl  answer,  I  will  be,  generous  when  I 
have  such  an  estate— to  the  unkind  brother  or  the 
cold  friend,  I  will  be  aflbctionate,  is  the  ready  an- 
swer, when  I  meet  such  reciprocity  of  tenderness. 
Ask  him  who  iears  the  reproach  of  the  worlds  why 
ne  gives  or  accepts  a  challenge  1—1  would  do  neither, 
ie  replieai  were  my  reputation  for  courage  esiablish- 
ad  like  that  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  The  timid 
nay  excuse  himself  for  not  being  bold  in  the  defence 
9i  uinooAnce,  because  ho  has  neither  Sir  Charles's 


reRoIution,  nor  that  inimitable  command  of  his 
sword,  which  enables  the  hero  to  baffle,  and,  in  case 
of  need,  to  disarm,  all  who  may  oppose  his  inter- 
ference. Even  the  libertine  will  plead  difference  of 
temperament  and  habits,  and  contend,  that  Sir 
Charles  had  all  his  passions  under  such  complete  sub- 
jugation; that  there  was  no  more  dan^r  of  his  be- 
ing humed  off  by  them,  than  that  his  six  long-tailed 
horses  should  run  away  with  his  chariot.  He  does, 
unquestionably,  now  and  then,  in  his  communica- 
tions to  Dr.  Bartlett  and  others,  speak  of  his  nam- 
rally  passionate  temperament  as  n  it  were  still  ex- 
isting; but  we  see  80  little  of  its  effects,  or  rather  it 
appears,  in  spite  of  his  own  report,  so  ntteriy  sub- 
dued and  witbered  within  bun,  that  the  onl)r  purpose 
of  the  confession  seems  to  be,  the  adding  this  trait  of 
modesty  and  humiliation  to  the  more  splendid  vir- 
tues of  the  hero. 

After  all,  there  may.  in  this  reasonuig.  be  much  of 
the  perversitv  of  human  nature,  which  is  always 
ready,  like  Job'a  tempter  to  dispute  that  worth 
which  has  not  been  proved  by  adveraity.  But  it'  was 
human  nature  which  the  author  proposed  to  instruct ; 
and,  therefore,  to  human  nature  and  ita  feelings,  bo 
should  have  adapted  his  example  of  piety  and  mo-  ' 
raUty. 

To  take  the  matter  less  gravely,  and  consider  Sir 
CharUe  ChandUan  as  a  work  of  amusement,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  the  interest  is  destroyed  in  a 

Seat  measure  by  dfie  unceasing  ascendency  given  to 
e  fortune^  as  well  as  the  character,  of  the  hero. 
We  feel  he  is  too  much  under  the  special  proteetjon 
of  the  author  to  need  any  sympathy  of  oaiSi  and 
that  he  has  nothing  to  dread  from  all  thePoHexfena, 
O'Haras,  and  so  mrth,  in  the  world,  so  long  aa 
Richardson  is  decidedly  his  friend.  Neither  are  our 
fedings  much  interested  about  him  even  while  his 
ficLte  is  imdetermined.  He  evinces  too  little  pasttOQ« 
and  certainly  no  preference,  being  clearly  ready,  wtta 
heart  and  good  will;  to  marry  either  CfementinE  or 
Harriet  Byron,  as  circumstances  may  render  most 
proper,  and  to  bow  gracefully  upon  the  hand  of  the 
rejected  lady,  and  bid  her  adieu. 

Lady  Bradshaigh,  the  frankest  of  Ricfaaidson*s 
correspondents,  states  this  objection  to  him  in  fiaU 
force,  and  without  ceremony  :•—"  Ton  have  made 
me  bounce  off  my  chair  with  reading  that  two  good 
girls  were  in  love  vrith  your  hero,  and  that  he  was 
fond  of  both.  I  have  such  despicable  notions  of  a 
divided  love,  that  I  cannot  have  an  idea  how  a  wor- 
thy object  can  enterOun  such  a  thought."  The  truth 
is,  that  Richardson  was  always  arguing  for  the  su- 
periority of  duty  and  principle  over  feeung,  and,  not 
Tery  wisely jperhaps,  in  an  abstract  view  at  least,  set 
himself  wilungly  to  the  task  of  combating  even  the 
sentiment  of  honest  and  virtuous  love,  oonsidered  as 
a  passion,  although  implanted  by  nature  in  oar 
breasts  for  the  wisest,  as  well  as  kindflst  puiposes. 
and  leading,  were  it  only  by  carrying  our  views  and 
wishes  beyond  ourselTas,  to  many  more  good  oob- 
sequences,  under  the  modification  of  nason,  than  to 
evO,  numerous  ss  these  may  bsi  when  it  humas  ns 
beyond  reason's  hmita  So  far  did  the  author  carry 
his  contempt  and  defianoe  of  Ctapid,  who  had,  down 
to  his  time,  been  the  omnipotent  deity  of  romsnce, 
as  even  to  alarm  Lady  Bradahoigh  by  some  hypo- 
thetical arguments  in  favour  of  polygamy,  a  syatcsn 
which  gees  to  exclude  individnal  praesenees  with  a 
vengsanoe. 

AU  this  must  be  pardoned  to  the  honest  and  kind- 
hearted  Richardson,  putlr  for  aigument's  sake, 
partly  because  he  had  very  high  notatas  of  the  rights 
of  the  hqsband,  as  well  aa  those  of  the  master.  It 
may  be  some  comfort  to  the  ladies  to  know,  as  ap- 
pears from  some  passages  in  his  CorrespondsDee, 
that,  like  James  the  First  of  England,  his  despotism 
consisted  more  in  theory  than  in  practice;  and  that 
Mrs.  Richardson  appears  to  have  had  her  full  aharo 
of  practical  authority  and  control  in  whatever  re- 
lated to  their  quiet  femily. 

Regarding,  Sir  Cfaarlea  then,  merely  as  thetwenty- 
thousand  prize,  which  was  to  be  drawn  by  either  of 
the  ladies  who  might  be  so  lucky  as  to  win  it,  and 
whose  own  incUnations  scarcely  decided  him  more 
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to  ihb  <MM  than  to  tba  otfaor,  it  is  clear  that  the  in- 
tenet  nittet  rest— no  Yery  flattering  thing  £>r  the  fair 
•ex'-ii^n  that  predilection  which  tho  reader  may 
entertain  to/r  the  Kngiish  or  for  the  Italian  1  ady.  Ana 
with  respeet  to  Bfise  B][ron,  amiable  as  she  la  repre- 
sented, and  with  oaaHoes  supposed  to  approach  al- 
toost  to  those  of  Clarissa  in  her  happiest  state,  there 
attaches  a  sort  of  indelicacy,  of  which  we  must  sup- 
pose  Clarisea,  in  similar  circumstances,  entirely  in- 
capable. She  literallv  forms  a  league  in  Sir  Charles'  s 
family^  and  amon^  his  friends,  for  the  purpose  of 
engagmglus  afiectiona,  and  is  contented  to  betray  the 
aeeret  other  own  lore,  even  when  she  believes  it  im- 
letumed"*  secret  which  every  delicate  mind  holds 
ao  sacred— not  only  to  the  sister  of  Sir  Charles  and 
old  Dr.  Bartlett,  but  to  alt  her  own  relations,  and 
the  Lord  knows  whom  besides,  who  are  all  to  be 
odifled  by  the  peniaal  of  Sir  Charles's  letters.  Most 
leaders  nayelUt  that  this  conduct  on  Miss  Byron's 
part,  thoo^  designed  only  to  eleyate  the  hero,  haa 
the  contrary  elfect  of  degrading  the  character  of  the 
heroine. 

Tho  real  heroine  of  the  work,  and  the  only  one  in 
syhosofortqnee  we  take  a  deep  and  decided  interest, 
is  the  anhappy  Clementina,  whose  roadnesa  aud  in< 
I  her  whole  conduct,  is  sketched  with  the  same 
'  Ue  pencd  which  drew  the  distresses  of  Cla- 

Thsfe  are  in  those  passages  relating  to  her, 

ivon  wfaieh  we  do  not  dwell,  familiar  as  they  must 
BO  to  all  our  readers,  scenes  which  equal  anv  thing 
that  Richardson  erer  wrot&  and  which  would  alone 
ha  sifificieiit  to  rank  him  with  the  highest  name  in 
Ms  line  of  composition.  T^ese,  with  other  detach- 
ed passagoH  in  the  work,  serve  to  show  that  it  was 
BO  dimination  in  Richarason's  powers,  but  solely 
the  adoption  of  an  inferior  plan,  which  renders  his 
two  eaanier  works  preferable  to  Sir  CharUa  Grandi' 


Tile  atmetnre  of  Sir  Charles  Grandistm  being 
whoHy  diflbent  from  that  of  Pamela  and  Ctarusa, 
aaablea  the  author  entirely  to  avoid,  in  his  last  work, 
aODio  fhse  and  broad  descriptions,  which  were  unsr 

YWdiMe  while  detailing  the  enterprises  of  Mr.  B 

or  Lovelace.  But  though  he  was  freed  from  all 
lieaipfetion  to  fhll  into  indelicate  warmth  of  descrip- 
tion, a  telt  which  the  grosser  a«e  of  our  fathers  en- 
dared  better  than  ours,  Richardson  was  still  unfor- 
inaate  in  assuming  the  tone  of  elegance  and  of  high 
ihahion,  to  which,  m  his  last  work,  he  evidently  as- 
pind.  Mr.  B-^ — is  a  country  squire;  theHarlowes, 
a  puree-prood  and  vulgar  race :  Lovelace  himself  a 

Tmti  in  ^int  of  manners ;  Lora  M has  the  man- 

IMTS  and  sentiments  of  an  old  rural  gossip ;  and  the 
^Vaalty  of  Mise  Howe  often  approaches  to  vulgarity. 
Jfany  sdodeLs  must  have  been  under  the  obaervant 
eye  m  Richardson,  extensive  as  his  acfiuaintance 
wae  Ihrouidi  all,  excepting  the  highest  circle  of  fa- 
dUoa,  fpota  which  he  might  have  drawn  such  cha- 
racters, or  at  least  have  borrowed  their  manners 
and  lungnage. 

Bat  onr  author'a  aspiring  to  trace  the  manners  of 
the  great,  as  In  Sir  Oiarles  GrandiBon^  has  called 
down  tke  oensore  of  an  unguestionable  judge,  and 
who  appears,  in  his  case,  oisposed  to  be  a  ^vere 
ciitie.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  in  her  mimi- 
table  LtUtr9^  has  the  following  passages:— "His 
Anns  Howe  and  Charlotte  Grandigon  are  recom- 
mended aspattemsof  charming  pleasantry,  and  ap- 
plauded by  his  saint-like  dames,  who  misuke  foUy 
wn  wit  and  homonr,  and  impudence  and  ill-nature 
far  8|Hrit  and  fire.  Charlotte  behaves  like  a  humour- 
aoBM  child,  and  should  have  been  used  like  onoi  and 
wUpped  in  the  presence  of  her  friendly  confederate, 
Harriet.  He  (Richardson)  has  no  idea  of  the  man- . 
nera  of  high  life ;  his  old  Lord  M talks  in  the 

ale  of  a  countrjT Justica,  and  his  virtuous  young 
ics  romp  like  the  wenchlh  round  a  May-pole. 
Such  liberties  as  pass  between  Mr.  Lovelace  and  his 
co«ietn&  are  not  to  be  excused  by  the  relation.  ,1 
ahooldhavebe^a  much  astonished  if  Lord  Denbigh 
sbould  have  offered  to  kiss  mc ;  and  I  dare  swear, 
Loid  Trsntham  never  attempted  such  impertinence 
toyon."» 

•  Wodu  of  L^  Mary  Wortley  Mootacue.  vol  IV.  p.  tea 


It  is  no  disrespeot  to  Richardaon  lo  aay,  tkat  ho 
could  not  have  had  many  oppoitumtiea  of  aesitig 
the  mannera  of  high  life  i  lor  society  is  fonaed  ap#n 
principles  di&rent  entirely  from  a  selection  of  the 
best  and  wisest  man ;  and  the  author'a  oondition, 
thoui^  far  from  being  low,  induEent»  or  disrospeet 
able,  placed  him  in  an  humbler  ami  hamier  faak.  ftit 
there  is  one  sort  of  good  breeding  which  is  satidlU 
and  unchangeable,  and  another»  which,  conaiarirtg 
of  an  aoquamtance  with  the  evaneecent  asanMit* 
and  fashiona  of  the  day,  is  merely  conventioMBi  aad 
is  perpetually  changing,  like  the  modea  of  diese^k- 
served  in  the  same  Cu'4dea.  The  pfiactplea  mi  the 
first  are  imprinted  in  every  bosom  of  eenee  and  do- ' 
licacy.  But  to  be  ignorant  of  the  laUer,  only  sheiwe 
that  an  author  is  npt  very  oonveraant  with  the^ee- 
ciety  where  those  fiitting  nilea  are  ohaereed*  or,  what 
may  be  equally  the  caesb  is  incapable  of  tracing  tbsir 
changefia  and  lading  hues.  To  trmnsgiese  the  saiae 
of  natural  good  breeding,  or  to  r^preaent  ohareii- 
ters  by  whom  they  ahoula  be  praot^ed  aa  deisi  m, 
is  a  want  of  taste  which  muat  Bdhera  aa  a  basiwiii 
to  the  work  so  long  aa  it  ia  read.  Bat  crinee  a^aiait 
conventk>nal  gooooreedinerun  apreeciiptivefoucae, 
and  cease  to  be,ol>served  vvhen  the  rulee  mnagieBi- 
ed  have,  according  to  the  usual  mutability  of  laehioa, 
been  superseded  oy  others.  8ttoh  errors  are  libs 
Liv/s  patavinity,  which  became  irapeioflptible  U> 
latter  readers.  It  was  natural  that  a  person  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague^a  taate  aad  rank  abenfaike 
shocked  at  the  want  of  decorum  which-  ahe  com- 
plains ofl  but  at  this  distance  of  time  we  are  B»t 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  laehioDB  fd  Oeonsi 
the  Second's  reign  to  share  her  difodeaaurs.  We 
know  in  general,  tbataalutBtion  coalmtted  fi>r  b  kmg 
period  to  be  permitted  by  faahiotL  as  wBoh  ae  «i 
more  lately  hcenaed  freedoms  of  sodking  haodBaaA 
o%ring  the  arm ;  and  with  Una  genersTkaawledi^ 
it  is  oflittle  consequence  to  ua,  at  what  pBrticafir 
year  of  God  eaen  of  quality  w^e  reeiramed  fnm  \ 
kissing  their  cnusins,  or  whether  BiohanUeai  halft 
made  an  anaohronisaa  in  f^9l  unpcataiit  matieR 
The  merit  of  Lovelaoei  considered  aa  a  portrait,  te* 
mains  to  us  the  same,  notwithatanding  that  w]g| 
which  is  now  frozen  to  his  head  amid  hie  eentimmifs 
tai  attendance  in  the  ivy-coii|^ioe»  aad  anon  akin!)* 
mod  into  the  fire  when  he  receives  the  fatal  news  el 
Clarissa's  death.  We  tmnk  aa  little  of  dieea  or  hM 
shion  as  when  we  gaze  on  the  portraha  of  Vandyke^ 
without  asking  whether  the  nvf  and  the  sleeve  be 
or  be  not  precteely  of  the  cut  of  Uie  period.  LofB«> 
lace^  whether  exactly  correspoBding  to  tlie  nunit# 
faahions  of  hia  own  time  or  no,  continue  eqnaBy  to  * 
be  what  he  is  described  in  the  nsrvoue  langnage  of 
Johnson,  in  his  lA/t  qf  Rowa.  **The  charaderef 
Lothario  seems  to  nave  been  expanded  by  Richard-' 
son  into  that  of  Lovelace;  but  he  haa  exceUed  his; 
original  in  the  moral  effect  of  the  fiction.  Lothario^ 
with  gayety  which  cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery 
which  cannot  be  despised,  retaine  too  nlucfa  oi  the' 
spectator's  kindness.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Rich*' 
oirdson  alone,  to  teach  ua  at  onceeeteem  and  dete»* 
tation ;  to  make  virtuoua  resentment  overpower  all 
the  benevolence  which  wit,  and  elogancci  and  coOf 
rage,  naturally  excite;  and  to  loae  at  last  the  hero 
in  the  villain.'^  t  ^ 

Still,  however,  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  vin- 
dicate Richardson*  from  Lady  Mary's  charge,  or  to 
pronounce  hun  wholly  guiltless  of  treepassmg  upon 
the  essence  of  good  breeding,  as  well  as  upon  its' 
temporary  rules  and  modifications.    Lady  Q       ■  ■ 
has  as  much  horse-play  in  her  raillery  aa  Mise 
Howe,  and  her  lord  is  a  double  of  Mr.  Hickman. 
Now  there  ought  ^  '^ave  been  a  difierence  betwixt- 
the  vivacity  of  a  coim try-bred  young  lady,  trained ' 
up  under  a  sufficiently  vulc;ar  mother,  and  that  of 
Miss  Grandison,  who  bad  always  lived  in  the  v9tf 
first  society ;  and  this  Lady  Mary  has  a  just  right' 
to  complain  of. 

There  is  a  fault  also  attaches  to  the  manners  of  | 
Sir  Charles  Orandison  himself,  though  doubtleee' 
intended  as  a  modef  of  elegance  and  courtesy.    Tne 
very  care  which  the  author  has  taken  to  dock  hie' 
tlifo  of  Richardtoo,  vol.  I.  p.  106- 
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manners  and  cooTenation  with  ev^  becoming 

«raor  of  action  and  woraa,  haa  introduced  a  heavy 

limnaKtir,  and  a  .sort  of  flouiialung  politeness,  into 

>U»  wMa  parson  and  deportment.    His  manner,  in 

> short,  raeama  too  much  stadicd,  and  his  talk  too 

AtlaSStf  comj^UaMtttarf,  too  hke  a  printed  book,  to 

•Joae  a.  Soottish-phrase,  to  permit  us  to  associate  the 

afea*  of  gentlemanlike  ease  and  aifabifitjr,  either  to 

'  1^  one  or  the  other.    We  behere  this  objection  has 

'Jbaen  very  generaily  entertained  by  the  fairer  sex, 

-far  whose  proteotion  the  laws  of  politeness  are  in- 

t'tnodiicedt  and  who  must  therefore  be  the  best  judges 

4»w  ftf  they  are  complied  with. 

( Notwithstanding  these  imperfections,  and  the  dis- 

•ilblTantage  which  a  new  work  always  sustains  at 

HftMt  companion  with  its  predecessors,  Richardson's 

fcinowas  not  dimmisfaed  by  the  publication  of  his 

Chofiet  €frandi9on,  and  his  fortune  would  have 

inoMaaad  <biit  for  a  mercantile  firaud,  of  a  na> 

pec«tiailr<  aattaaious.    By  some  means  which 

he  eonld  not  detect,  sb^t  alter  sheet  of  the  work  aa 
it'jpasood  the  prese  was  stolen  from  the  author's 
i^nntH|0»houaa,  and  aent  to  Dublin,  where,  avatting 
JthMWanivsa  of  the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
^trieaiMlbef  fhen.stood,  some  unprincipled  booksel- 
Itn  pnpirad  an  Irish  edition  of  the  book,  which 
llMf  twia  th«a  ^onabted  to  brmg  into  the  market  as 
-flbOB  aa  (^  author,  and,  by  unaerseltfng  him,  greatly 
'Jlmited  ^  Ideserved  oronts.  Richardson  ap^asa 
ib'V^  to  have  sooght  redress  for  this  iniastice  by 
fMana^f  h|a  oorrsspondents  in  Ireland.  Tfie  union 
'^nuk  the-aiater  kiMlom  has,  smong  other  beneficial 
jaftetS)  hod  that  or  rendering  such  frauds  impossible 
iHiftrtitre ;  «Bd  in* thai  reapect  has  been  of  the  great- 
«et  aervioe  to  literature. 

.  Snah  i8<^  aueeaict  Vntor)r  Of  Riehardaon's  pro- 
*  auoh  was  its  eonchiaion.    It  is  only 


Inoaaaasy  to  mantiant  that,  heiMes  his  thi«e  cele- 
miidflateiat  ho  completed  that  collection  of  i^a- 
«tt<Mn"l*eAM  the  oommen'eevientOf'Mrhich  led  the 
■a^to  •|foiiM«'-^*A  work/'  says  -BftiB.  9arbaiild| 
itaaraaiiy^fottndin  tfaoaervanfe^a  drawer,  hot  which, 
irtian  aa  fttmd,  haa  not  unftoywHtly  detamed  th^ 
ffo  of  the  austresa,  wonderifig  all  the  while  by 
mbst  ascreti  charm*  she  was  inonced  to  turn  over  a 
look,  appamaily  too  tow  for  her  perusal,  and  that 
ahaim<waa-4Ucbatdoon.'*    Thts  work,  whioi  we 

teve  navar.  aaeti,  ia'aaid,  by  the  aame  antbority,  to 
lataate  theextMrne-aosuracy  with  %vhich  Richard- 
aaa  had  atmndad  to  ail  the  dtrtiea  of  life. 

(Riohardaan  alaa  wroiOt  in  order  to  assist  Dr. 
Johoaon,  the  ninoty-aoventh  mmiber  of  the  Ram- 
Usr,  whisk  the  adkor  nsfaerad  in  b v  the  ipfiowing  de- 
airvad  apcominm :—"  The  reader  is  indebted  for  this 
day's-antcrtainmeitt-to  an  author  from  whom  the 
iai»  km  received:grea(er  mvoars,  who  has  enl  arged 
tfia  .kiHywlodga  of  human  natnte,  and  taught  the 
-^~—  to  awse  at  the  oomcnand  of  virtue.'* 


ifaconr  detailed  remarks  on- Richardson's  several 
notoehu  we  have,  aa  uaoal,  a|iticipated  much  which 
wo  olharwiae  had  to  aay  cDneermn;;  his  general 
nHfita  aa  an  author.  It  will  be  to  hia  immortol 
pMaiae,  that  he  waa  pavhapa  the  first  anther  in  this 
wss  o£  oofflposition,  who,  in  fictitious  narrative, 
thffaw  aaide  the  trappinga  of  romance,  with  all  its 
^  extravagance,  and  appealed  to  the  genuine  passions 
ofithe  human  heart.  The  drcamstances  which  led 
him  to  dsaoeod  from  the  stills  or  bombaat  into  the 
wnUKspfnabcre,  are  described  in  his  own  account  of 
the  origin  of  Pamela^  and  he  qoickly  discovered 
that  it  wasvot  in  hnmble  life  only  that  those  feel- 
ilga  exiat  which  find  sympathy  m  every  reader's 
boeom;  fiir,  if  the  sympathy  which  the  distresses 
and  fhoraagnantmity  of  Clarissi^excile,  be  not  uni- 
vflsaaJ,  we  cannot  envy  those  who  are  proof  against 
'their  oharm. 

.Richardaon  was  well  qualified  to  be  the  discoverer 
of  a  new  atyle  of  writing,  for  he  was  a  cautious, 
deep,  and  minute  examiner  of  the  human  heart,  and, 
Uke  Cook  or  Parry,  left  neither  head,  bay,  nor  inlet 
baeind  hun,  until  he  had  traced  its  soundings,  and 
laid  h  down  in  his  chart,  with  all  its  minute  sinuo- 
aiiieB,  ita  depths,  and  lU  shallows.     Hence  the 


high,  and,  compamtlTelK  conBdaind«  pMji|||a  ihe 
rmdne  soperiority  assigned  by  Johaaon  to^^Sohard- 
Bon  over  Fielding,  agamst  whom,  he  aeema  to  hwro 
entertained  some  prc^dice.  In  one  paasuse  ho  na- 
serts,  that  "  there  is  more  knowledge  of  the  hnaoan 
heart  in  one  letter  of  Richardson's  U^an  in  ail  TIbik 
Jones"*  And  in  another,  he  thus exptfiina  thepno^ 
position :  "  There  is  ail  the  dlfiereace  m  the  world 
between  characters  of  nature  and  oharaotera  of 
mannera,  and  there  is  this  difierence  between  the 
characters  of  Fielding  and  tboae  of  RichardMn. 
Characters  of  manners,  are  very  entertaiai^g  i  kcxt 
they  are  to  be  understood  by  a  mote  aopeificiail  ob- 
server than  characters  of  nature^  ^hera  a  maanrnpat 
dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  humui  heart,  t  Agnin, 
in  comparing  these  two  distinmiishod  anthorck  Sho 
critic  uses  this  iliuitration.— ^that  there  waa.  na 
great  a  difference  between  them,  as  botjwaen  «  man 
who  knew  how  a  watch  was  made,;a|id  a  nun 
who  could  tell  the  hour  by  looking  at  them^plauu^t 
Dissenting  as  we  do  from  i^e  contusions  to-  be  de- 
duced from  Dr.  Johnson's  simile,  we  Would  fSfthnr 
so  modify  it  as  to  describe  both  a^ora  an  exonOent 
mechanics:  the  time-pieces  of  Riohan^ma  sb»w 
a  great  deal  of  the  internal  work  by  whioh  the  ' 
is  regidated ;  while  those  of  Pielaing  meiely 
to  the  hour  of  the  day,  being  all  that  aaost  Mi. 
sire  to  know.  Or,  to  take  a  more  manageable  ^ini- 
parison.  the  analogy  betwixt  die  wiitinga<nf  ImM- 
mg  and  Richardaon  cesembles  that  whicn  4nie,  heML 
and  true  sketches  bear  to  paintingiB  that  have  htm 
verv  minutely  laboured,  ana  wfaichi  Mud  tnair  «k- 
oelfence,  sCill  exhibit  some  of  the  heavinenrtflat  al- 
most alwaya  attends  the  higfaaat  dngrao  of  ftnthiM. 
This,  indeed,  is  admitted  by  Johnson  himtel^  in  inn 
reply  to  the  ohaervation  of  the  HonouraMe 
Rrakine,  that  Richardson  was  toOMtta.*-  Hfty» 
if  you  were  to  read  Richardson  for  the  story,  yanr 
impatienoa  would  be  ao  nmch  frette(L  ihait  jfo  iNftud 
hang  yourself.  But  you  nuiat  read  mm  i^.  thn-oHH 
timent,  and  consider  the  story  only  as  gcnng  OCfn^ 
aion  to  the  aentiment.'* '  Were  we  |o  nmnnintO'thn 
controversy  into  plain  laoguase,  it  might  he  fumam. 
up  in  pronouncing  the  worn  of -lucbaraBpif  tkm 
tnore  instnjictive,  and  the  more  deeply  waitings 
those  of  Fielding  the  more  amuainai  igna  thai  n. 
reader  might  s^ect  the oneor  the  otheraorhkntpniBfi 
acconding  to  Tony  Lumpkin'a  phra^  as  ha  WC 
himself  in  a  concatenation  accordragly :" — win 
this  difference,  however,  that  he  who  wonid  laag^ 
with  Fielding,  may  open  7]*om  ^omt  nt  a  yenime  e 
but  he  who  would  weep  with  RichanisQn,  nnmat  b« 
content  to  read  through  many  pa^es,  untn  hiaiMMl 
is  in  the  mood  fittest  to  appreciate  the  pallietin 
scenes  introduced  by  a  auo^saaion  of  mimMtemiA 
highlyr  laboured  details.  This  no  doubt  linqnentQit 
occasions  a  suspension  of  the  oarratiye,  in  oraerto 
a^rd  time  for  the  minute  delineation  of  ehnra<4or< 
"Richardson  himself  hat  explained  hia  piin«ipla|" 
as  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  "Il"  h«  tettn 
us,  "  I  give  apeochea  and  oonvemationai  I  ou^ic  to 
give  them  justly,  for  the  humours  and  penaona  «f 
characters  cannot  be  knowni  nnleaa  I  sebaat  wfant 
they  say,  and  their  manner  ofaaying  it/'  Tma  pfi»» 
cess  of  miniature  painting  baa,  however,  ita  boundf  i« 
and  many  readers  will  be  disposed  to  aocpiiitiaoa  ua 
the  retnark  of  D'AIembert,— '  £<a  /Vo/tira  «#|  bmttu 
d  irriitcr,  mats  non  pat  Jwqv!' ^  ^e$ui»».** 

It  is  nnpossible  to  tell  woethsr  Richardaon'n  pe- 
culiar and  circumstantial  mode  of  narrattire  aeooe 
entirety  out  of  the  mode  in  which  he  evolvea  h*0 
story  by  the  correspondence  of  the  actors,  or  who* 
thcr  his  early  partiality  for  letter  writmg  waa  a^t 
rather  founded  upon  hia  innate  love  of  detail.  Bict 
these  talents  and  propensities  must  have  home  upon 
and  fortified  each  other.  To  the  letter  writer  evorir 
event  is  recent,  and  ia^leacribed  while  immediateQr 
under  the  eye,  without  a  corresponding  degree  of  re- 
ference to  its  relative  importanoe  to  what  has  paiat 
and  what  is  to  come.  All  is,  so  to  speakf  painted  ia 
the  fore  ground,  and  nothing  in  the  diatancn.  A, 
game  at  whist,  if  the  subject  of  a  letter,  moat  ho  <io* 

*  BoffweU'a  Life  of  JohiiMMi,  edition  17M,  toL  II.  p.  m. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  L  p.  SOB. 
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Ufhd  fts  mpch  ftt  length  ai  a  debate  in  the  House 

tifaiMiiliiblf B,  itt^ir  « tdb]kt  of  gteet  tiAtiotn]  itite- 

'  Ml* ;  *md  heaee,  petlMp^  th«t  tendency  to  int>lixity, 

«of  mioh  the  reader»oc  ItichurdtKm  freqtiently  com- 


Ttaeie  ii  «■  additidttftl  adventege,  tendhig  to  the 
•sitaiedieagnpeiible  ittpreeaicb,  aince  it  requires  that 
inddetits  nmat  be,  m  maayiBatanoea,  detailed  again 
mud  ^KKin.«by  die  varioiia  actors,  to  their  different 
«0mfepona«ito.  If  thn  affords  the  opportunity  of 
pinshig  fhe  diaractetn,  each  in  their  own  peculiar 
Ogive,  and  oiftntraMSag  their  thoaghts,  plans,  and 
'Motiuente,  'diat  cdvovt^ge  is  at  least  partly  balan- 
ced, Vf  'anroBtifis  the  progi^s  ef  the  story,  which 
•tands  MttI  while  the  oharacters  show  all  tne&r 
paoes,  l^e  hdriSB  in  lbs  manege, -without  advancing 
Ii  imra.  But  then  it  gii«a  the  reoder^  as  Mrs.  Bar- 
•Mwd  wvU  vernvks,  the  assorance  of  being  tho- 
"loagMy  Mtodnted  ^th  those  in  whose  fkte  he  is 
t^tmmunimeL  Itt  conseqaence  of  this,  adds  that 
Msknnpliihed  laid;,  "oar  feefings  are  not  transient, 
i«biDitid  hflte  waA  there  by  a  patnetie  stroke,  but  we 
«^^svd  tos  oharactisrs  as  real  personages,  whom  w» 
slmawaad  cMnverse  with,  and  whose  fhte  remains 
ta»,  be  dMidiBd  is  the  course  of  events.''*  The  mi- 
'inlte  JCfle  4f  Riehmrdisob  is  accordingly  attended 
•vitktini  peetdlar  adv«ntage,  that  as  strong  a  light 
'-a«eaa  b»  nectsaMy  is  thrown  on  every  pereonage 
«te>  adv«aoa«  on  iHe  scene,  and  chat  we  have  as 
dbtmct  Ml  idsft  of  the  individual  and  peculiar  cha- 
ffttbtar  of  oreiy  female  in  Mrs.  Smdair's  ihmi|y 
#hfani  it  Is  neoSMtffy  to  ntmei  of  the  greedy  and 
'kg^pooridetl  Jobepil  Leman :  of  the  plausible  Cap- 
tan  Sln^eton,  aod  of  Lorvetaoe's  other  agents,  as 
ipa'barvs  of  Lovel«ee  nimselt  The  character  of 
<Oi|gn>i  BtbrdSBilbr' example,  although  we  see  so 
«ttlM#hMkLiimiite individual.  He Ishiflh-spirited, 
^  ibold,  asd  dalAiT«t  his  weaiNHi ;  ^  man  oi  the  world 
^mbd  &  man  of  hotkin6t%  neither  violent  enou|^  to 
'  iMte  fail  nnreng^  nor  Ibtbearing  enough  to 
IgMBpincit^hen  the  ^ttfakg  opportunity  oners. 
ksve  with  whMi  be  is  tegaraed  by  the  Har- 
evaff  befers  hiiliinMiaraice,  the  respect  which 
«ntfftaina  ibr  ikiin  stt  a  natutal  protector, 
na^for  h%  approach  as  he  enters  on  the 
e  the  AtdiHger  of  Blood;  $00  late,  indeed, 
m  aa%B  Ctariaaa,  but  a  worthy  vmcKcater  of  her 
aad  a  no  leas  worthy  conqueror  of  Love- 
Intaiver  piety  and  liolrbearance  there  is  in 
oboain's  last  ohaige  to  such  a  man  as  Colonel 
k  wa  (Sannot  Ibr  a  moment  be  either  surpris- 

t  or  aany  thst  k  isiisobeyed. 

Imnst  net  be  overlooked,  that,  by  the  circum- 

anuxttal  detail  of  nrintite,  trivial,  and  even  uninte- 

~^^*ii8  eiroamataiidss,  the  author  dves  to  his  fic- 

.aaait  of  vsaliCy  that  can  scarcely  otherwise  be 

aMd.    In  every  re«(l  narrative,  he  who  tells  it, 

trfsraHsi^MicliBlitaHd  inconnderable  circumstances, 

ta*  MfafraseiinterestiAgtnatt  because  they  are  asso- 

-tmfeAuk hfis  maid  v^th  the  more  important  events 

maaai  he  taiite  to  communicate.    De  Foe,  who 

'.wMmntinHlt  and  anmlled  himself  on  all  occasions  of 

this  mode  of  gar&ishjhg  an  imaginary  history  with 

wM  thvmintita  aeoompaniments  which  distinguish  & 

•VAs  onsk'Vns  aetioe  a  greater  master  of  this  pecu- 

mu  ut,  thdn  wm  «&>  author  Richardson. 

Biia,  with  all  these  advantages,  whldi  so  pecti- 
4iiHdr-«n'tad  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  story  by 
4CBa^aiary  comnpoiidettee  to  ^chardson's  peculiar 
■MBainkiit  has  itseo^pespdnding  defects.  In  order 
'flMC  mil  may  be  wnttan,  which  most  be  known  for 
ake  putpooe  of  the  nairadve,  the  characters  must 
-teiyeattfy  wiiie,  when  it  would  be  more  natural  for 
itan  to  be  actmg-^nmst  frequently  write  what  it  is 
mat  Aataral  to  write  at  all--iind  must  at  all  times 
write  a  great  dea|  oftener,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
l&an  one  woubi  now  think  human  life  has  time  for. 
But  these  aiKuments  did  not  probably  wei^h  much 
vich  Hiofaarasoii,  an  inveterate  letter-wnter  from 
hm.  vootb  npwwdSi  and  himself  certainly  as  indefa- 
dsabte  (vre  bad  almost  said  fortnidable\  a  corres- 
^andattt  as  any  of  the  characters  he  has  drawn. 

fiaDbardson  was  himself  aware  of  the  luzuriance 
•  IibofBiclMfdton.Tol.Lp.hxxiL 


of  his  imagination,  and  tb&t  he  was  somti 
to  exceed  the  patience  of  the  reader.  Hf  L  ^  _ 
his  own  vein,  by  writing  without  any  ttted  p&n,' 
and  at  great  length,  which  he  afterwai^  curtailed 
and  compressed ;  so  that,  strange  as  it  may  scexn, 
his  compositions  were  reduced  almost  one-half  in 
point  6f  size  beibre  they vvere  committed  fo  the  press. 
In  Ms  two  first  novels  he  showed  mncji  attention 
to  the  plot;  and  though  diiliise  and  profiz  hi  naoii- 
tion,  can  never  be  said  to  be  rambling  or  desultory. 
No  characters  are  introduced,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  plot;  and  there  are  but  few^of 
those  digressive  dialogues  and  dissertations  with 
which  Sir  Charlet  QrandUon  abounds.  The  sim 
of  Pamela  and  of  ClarUsci  ke^s  the  direct  .road, 
though  it  moves  slowly..  But  m  his  last  work,  the 
author  is  much  more  excursive.  There  is.  indeed 
little  in  the  plot  to  require,  attention:  tUe  varii^s 
events,  which  are  successtvely  narrated,  being  no 
otherwise  connected  together,  than  as  they  piaoa 
the  character  of  the  beiro  m  some  new  and  peculiar 
point  of  view,  yhe  same  may  be  said  6f  the  num^ 
rous  and  lotig  conversations  upon  religious  Imd 
moral  topics,  which  compose  So  great  a  part  6T  fh^ 
work,  that  a  venerable  old  lady,  .whom  we  well 
knew,  when  in  a^dvanoed  age  she  becanie  subject  to 
drowsy  fits,  chose  to  hear  Sir  Cfugrlea  QrandUon 
read  to  her  as  she  sat  in  her  elbow-chair,  in  w 
ference  to  any  other  Work,  ."because,*^  sa^  Ae, 
"should  I  drop  asleep  in  courte  of  the  rtoding^^  am 
sure  when  I  awake.  I  shall  have  lost  none  of  the 
story,  but  shall  find  the  party,  where  I  left  u«n, 
converting  in  the  cedar-parwur.  — ^It  is  prooal^lek 
after  all,  that  the  prolixity  of  Eichardson,  which.  u» 
our  giddy-paced  times,  is  the  greatest  fault  of  |Uf 
writing,  was  not  such  an  objection  to  bis  contejn- 
poraries.  Those  who  with  patience  had  studied 
rant  and  bombast  in  the  folios  of  Scuderi,  could  not 
readily  tire  of  nature,  sense,  and  genius,  in  the 'oc- 
tavos of  Richardson.  But  a  modem  reader  m^y  be 
permitted  to  wish  that  ClariBta  had  been  a  good 
deul  abridged  aSt  the  beginning,  and  Sir  Cfuirte» 
GrandUon  at  the  end:  mat  the  last  two  voIhbms 
of  Pamela  had  been  absolutely  cancelled,  and  the 
second  much  compressed.  Ana^  upon  the  whole,,  it 
might  be  desired  that  many  of  those  trivial  details 
of  dresses  and  decorations,  which ,  reliJBh,  'to  Wf 
truth,  of  die  mantua-makers'  shops  m  which  |Uoh- 
ardson  made  his  first  efforts  at  composition,  were 
altogether  abolished,  especially  where  they  are  put 
into  the  letters  of  sensible  persons,  or  impertmently 
thrust  upon  us  during  the  euirencj  ctf  ,a  scene  of 
passion.  It  requires  the  recollection  of  Richardson's 
highest  powers  to  maintain  our  mpeet  for  him, 
wnore  he  makes  Lovelace,  amidst  al|  his  triuim&rat 
Clarissa's  elopement  describe  b^  drcyis  to  BellDrp, 
from  top  to  toe^  with  all  the  profeaMonaJi  accuraisy 
of  a  man-mittlner.  But  it  is  ungracious  jto  ilwell  on 
defects,  redeemed  by  so  many  excellencies^ 

The  style  of  Richardson  was  of  that  pUable  aild 
facile  kind,  whbh  could,  with  sljgbt  variety,  de 
adapted  to  what  best  befitted  his  vanom  personaigsb. 
When  he  wrote  in  his  higher  chairaotersL  it  ww  ep- 
(Moua,  expressive,  and  appropriate,  but*  throogh  ne 
imperfection  of  his  education,  not  alwavs  moMf 
elegant,  nor  even  accurate.  During  his  life^  die 
common  cant  as  usual  was.  that  he  raeeived  assist- 
ance, which,  as  a  practical  admisskm  of  persOMal 
incompetence  to  the  task  they  nave  undertwon,  we 
believe  few  men  of  reputed  talent  would  atoop  to 
accept  of.  It  is  now  known  that  he  wrote  bis  whole 
works  without  any  such  aid,  exesptittA  the  Ode  fo 
Wisdom  by  Mrs.  Carter,  and  a  number  of  La^ 
quotations,  furnished  by  a  leamed  friend  to  bedissn 
the  epistle  of  Elias  Brand.  # 
r  The  power  of  Richardson's  painting  in  hia  deeper 
scenes  of  tragedy,  never  has  been,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  excelled.  Those  of  distressed  intio- 
cence,  as  in  the  history  of  Clarissa  and  Clementmt, 
rend  the  very  heart ;  and  few,  jedous  of  manly  equa- 
nimity, should  read  them  for  the  first  time  in  praseiMe 
of  society.  In  others,  where  the  sameherotneBi  and 
particularly  Clarissa,  diq[)lay  a  noble  elevation  of 
soul  rising  above  earthly  considerations^d  CMthlr 
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oppresmon,  the  reader  M  perbaps.u  much  elevated 
towards  a  purd  sympathy  with  virtue  aud  religion, 
as  utiinspired  composition  can  raise  him.  His  scenes 
of  unmixed  horror,  as  the  deaths  of  Belton  and  of  the 
i^amous  Sinclair,  are  as  dreadfal  as  the  former  are 
elevating;  and  they  are  directed  to  the  same  noble 
purpose,  increasing  our  fear  and  hatred  of  vice,  aa 
the  former  are  qualified  to  augment  our  love  and 
veneration  of  vutue.  In  this  respect  Fielding  might 
have  paid  to  Richardson's  genius  the  just  tribute, 
which,  after  much  depreciation  of  hu  talents  m 
other  respects,  Dryden  rendered  to  Otway—  Yet  he 
succeeds  in  moving  the  passions,  which  I  cannot 

do." 

The  lighter  qualities  of  the  novelist  were  less  pro- 
per  to  this  distingubhed  author  than  those  which 

'   are  allied  to  tragedy.    Yet  not  even  in  these  was 
Richardson  deficient ;  and  his  sketches  of  this  kind 

'   diQ>lav  the  same  accurate  knowledge  of  bamanity 
manifested  in  his  higher  efibru.    His  comedy  is  not 

9  overstrained ;  he  never  steps  bevond  the  bounds  of 
namre,  and  never  sacrifices  truth  and  probability  to 

'  brilliancy  of  eflect  Without  what  is  properly  termed 
wit,  the  author  possessed  Uveliness  and  gayety  sum- 
'  cient  to  colour  those  comic  scenes  i^  and  though  he 
is  never,  like  his  rival  Fielding,  irresistibly  ludicrous 
nor  indeed  ever  essays  to  be  so,  there  is  a  fund  of 
quaint  drollery  pervades  his  lighter  sketches,  which 
renders  them  very  agreeable  to  the  reader. 

Without  a  complete  copy  of  the  Works  of  this  dis- 
tinguished and  truly  English  classic,  a  collection 
would  be  deplorably  deficient ;  yet  the  change  of 

•  taste  and  of  fashion,  firom  the  causes  we  have  freely 

'  stated,  has  thrown  a  temporary  shi^de  over  .Rich- 
ardson's popularity.    Or,  perhaps,  he  may,  in  the 

'  present  generation,  be  only  paving,  by  comparative 
n^ect  the  price  of  the  very  high  reputation  which  he 
enjoyed  durmg  his  own  age.  For  if  immortality,  or 
any  thing  approaching  to  it,  is  granted  to  authors  ,and 
to  their  works,  it  seems  only  to  be  on  the  conditions 
assigned  to  that  of  Nourjahad.  in  the  beautiful  East- 
em  Ule.  that  they  shall  be  liable  tolDccasional  inter- 
vals of  slumber  and  comparative  oblivion.  Yet,  under 
all  ^ese  disadvantage^  the  genius  of  Richardson 
must  be  ever  acknowledged  to  have  done  honour  to 
the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  and  his  manly  and 
virtuous  application  of  his  talents  to  have  been  of 
service  to  morally,  and  lo  human  nature  in  general. 
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Or  all  the  works  of  imagination,  to  which  English 
mama  has  given  origin,  the  writings  of  Henry  Field- 
ing are^erhaps,  most  decidedly  and  exclusively  her 
own.    They  are  not  altogether  beyond  the /each  of 

'  translation,  in  the  proper  sense  and  spint  of  the 
word,  but  we  even  question,  whether  they  can  be 
ftdly  understood,  or  relished  to  the  highest  extent, 
by  such  natives  of  Scotland  and  Xreland.  as  are  not 
MbitiiBlly  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  cha- 

-vaeteni  and  manners  of  Old  England.  Parson 
Adams,  Towwouse,  Partridge,  above  all.  Squire 
Western,  are  personages  as  pectiliar  to  England,  as 
they  are  unknown  to  other  countries.  Pfay,  the 
actors,  whose  character  is  of  a  more  general  cast,  as 
AU%rorthv,  Mrs.  Miller,  Tom  Jones  himself,  and  al- 
most all  the  subordinate  agents  in  the  narrative,  have 
ihe  same  cast  of  nationality,  which  adds  not  a  little 
to  the  verisimilitude  of  tb  e  tale.  The  persons  of  the 
story  live  in  England,  travel  in  England,  quarrel  and 
fl^t  in  England;  and  scarce  an  incident  occurs, 
without  its  being  marked  by  something,  which  could 
not  well  have  happened  in  any  other  country.  This 
nfttionahty  may  be  ascribed  to  the  author's  own 
habits  of  life,  which  rendered  him  conversant,  at 
different  periods,  with  all  the  various  classes  of  Eng- 
Uah  society,  specimens  of  which  he  has  selected  with 
inilBitable  spuit  of  choice  and^  description,  for  tlie 
amusement  of  his  readers.  Like  many  other  men 
of  talent.  Fielding  was  unfortunate,— his  life  was  a 
life  of  imprudence  and  uncertainty :  out  it  was  while 
passing  mm  the  hiffh  society  to  which  he  was  born. 


to  that  of  the  lowest  and  most  misoeUansoim  kbd 
to  which  his  fortune  condemned  him,  that  he  ao- 
quired  the  extended  famUiariiy  with  the  Eoiiidh 
character,  in  every  rank  and  aspect,  which  haa  nada 
his  name  immortal  as  a  painter  of  naoonal  maiinera» 

HsMBT  Fixu>u«G,  born  tK^  April,  1707,  was  of  bo- 
ble  descent,  the  third  son  of  General  Edmund  FWd-> 
ing,  himself  the  third  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Fieldin& 
who  was  the  fifth  son  of  Wiliiafm,  Earl  of  Denbigh. 
who  died  in  165&  Our  author  was  nearW  oonaected 
with  the  ducal  family  of  Kingston,  which  boastad  a 
brighter  ornament  than  rank  or  titles  oould  bestow, 
in  the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Mair 
Wortley  Montague.  The  mother  of  Henry  Fielding 
was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Gold,  the  first  wife  of  his 
father  theGeneral.  Henry  was  the  only  son  of  mia  . 
marriage;  but  he  had  four  sistnn  of  the  lull  blood, 
of  whom  Sarah,  the  third,  was  djstmgmshed  m  «a 
authoress  by  the  history  of  David  Sunple,  and  other 
literary  attempts.  General  Fielding  married  a  se- 
cond time,  after  the  death  of  his  first  lady,  and  had 
a  numerous  family,  one  of  whom  is  well  lemembaced  * 
as  a  judge  of  police,  by  the  title  of  Sir  John  FwUsig. 
It  is  most  probable,  that  the  expense  att^dinji.so 
large  a  family,  together  with  a  natural  thooghttan- 
ness  of  disposition  on  thepartof  his  father,  oecagMUked 
Henrr  s  being  early  thrown  into  those  pmcanwm 
drcumstanceia,  with  which,  excepting:  at  brief  uter- 
val%  he  continued  to  stru^le  through  hie.. 

Alter  receiving  the  rudiments  of  education  ftom 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ouver,  who  is  aupspsed  to  have  ftiF 
pished  him  with  the  outline  of  Parson  TMIibal't 
character,  Fielding  was  removed  to  Eton,  wfaeielic 
became  imbued  deeply  with  that  love  ololaasie  Ufcara^ 
tur&  which  may  be  traced  through  all  his  wtorlu. 
As  his  father  destined  him  to  the  bar,  he  was  aenft 
from  Eton  to  study  at  Lf^den,  where  he  is  said  xo^ 
have  given  earnest  attentioa  to  the  civil  law.  Had 
he  remained  in  this  regular  eeurse  of  atady,  the 
courts  would  probably  have  gained  a  lawyer,  and 
the  world  would  have  lost  a  man  of  aeninsf  but  me 
circumstances  of  (General  Fielding  detarmined  the 
chance  in  favour  of  posterity,  though  perhaps  anainst 
his  son.  Remittances  lailed,  and  the  yonns  ctiidflat 
was  compelled  to  return,  at  the  age  of  tweoly,  to 
plunge  into  the  dissipf^tion  of  London,,  without  a 
monitor  to  warn,  oV  a  friend  to  support  mm.  Gtefla- 
ral  Fielding,  indeed,  promised  his  son  an  allowanoo 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  i  but  this,  as  hiaaoa 
used  to  say,  "  any  one  might  pay  who  would."  It 
is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  Fielding  was  taU, 
handsome,  and  well-proportioned,  hadanezpreaaive 
countenance,  and  possessed,  with  an  uncommmdr 
strong  consutution,  a  keen  reUsh  of  nleasura,  mm 
the  power  of  eiuoying  the  present  moment,  and 


ing  to  qhance  for  the  future,— and  the  reader  hfts 
before  him  sufficient  grounds  to  eatimattt  the  ezietait 
of  his  improvidence  and  distress.  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  bis  kinswoman,  and  earij  enqnairt* 
ance,  has  traced  his  temperament,  and  its  coriaa 
quences,  in  a  few  lines ;  and  noono  who  can  wtbh&t 
words,  would  willingly  employ  his  own. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  Henry  Fielmng's  death,"  aa^a  bir 
ladyship,  in  one  of  her  letters,  upon  recerving  mfiv* 
mation  of  that  event,  "  not  only  as  I  ahaH  lead  no 
more  of  his  writings,  but  because  I  believe  he  loat 
more  than  others,  as  no  man  enjoyed  life  morettiaii 
he  did ;  though  few  had  lees  occaunoh  to  do  Bo,-'tlm 
highest  of  his  preferment  being  raking  in  the  loveat 
sinks  of  vice  and  misery.  I  should  think  it  a  noblsr 
and  less  nauseous  employment,  to  be  'One  of  tte 
staff-officers  that,  conduct  the  nocturnal  wedding 
His  happy  constitution ,  (even  when  he  had,  with 
great  pains,  half  demolished  it,)  made  him  forgci 
every  evil,  when  he  was  before  a  veniaon-pasnr  at 
over  a  flask  of  champaign ;  and  I  am  persuaded  ha 
has  known  more  happy  momenta  than  any  prinda 
upon  earth.  His  natural  spirits  gave  him  raptuva 
with  his  cook-maid,  and  cheerfiilness  when  he  wag 
starving  in  a  garret.  There  was  a  great  aimilituoia 
between  his  character  and  that  of  Sir  RichanI 
Steele.  He  had  the  advantage,  both  in  learnings 
and,  in  my  opinion,  genius:  they  both  agreed  in 
wanting  money,  in  spite  of  all  their  friends,  and 
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idJh&Tfti^nktedl  it^if,thair  herediUiy  Unds  had 
ai  exteiMve  at  their  iinaguution ;  yet  each  of 
waa  so  fonned  for  happineas,  it  ia  pity  he 
was  not  immortal.*' 

Some  reaourcea  were  neceaaaiy  for  a  man  of  plea- 
sure, and  Fielding  found  them  m  his  pen,  having, 
aa  he  uaed  to  aay  liimaeU^  no  alternative,  but  to  be  a 
hackney  writer,  or  a  hackney  coachman.  He  at 
lirst  emploved  himself  in  wnting  for  the  theatre, 
then  in  biKhreputation,  having  recently  engaged  the 
talenta  of  Wycherley.  of  Congrevc,  Vanburgh,  and 
Farquhar.  Fieldlnga  comeoles  and  farces  were 
brought  on  the  stage  in  hasty  succession ;  and  play 
aift^  plaVi  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  sunk  or  swam 
on  the  theatrical  sea,  betwixt  the  years  1727  and 
1736.  None  of  these  are  now  known  or  read,  ex- 
cepting the  mock- tragedy  of  Tom  niumb^  the  trana- 
lated  piay  of  The  mUcr^  and  the  farces  of  The 
Mock' Doctor  and  Jnirigruing  Chambtr-Maid  ;  and 
yet  they  are  the  production  of  an  author  unrivalled 
for  hia  conception  and  illustration  of  character  in  the 
■  kindred  walk  of  imaginary  narrative. 

FicildiDg,  the  first  of  Bntiah  novelists,  for  such  he 
jnay  anreiy  he  termed,  has  thus  added  his  name  to 
that  of  Le  Saga  and  others,  who,  eminent  for  ficti- 
tious narration,  have  either  altogether  failed  in  their 
-dramatic  attempts,  or  at  least  have  fallen  far  short 
of  that  degree  of  excellence,  which  might  have  been 
orevioualy  aogured  of  them.    It  is  hard  to  fix  upon 
^y  plausible  reason  for  a  fiiilure,  which  has  occurred 
ui  too  many  instances  to  be  the  operation  of  mere 
«faance,  especially  since  ii  priori  one  would  think 
the  same  talanta  necessary  for  both  walks  of  htera- 
tiir&    Force  of  character,  strength  of  expression, 
ielidty  of  contrast  and  situationi  a  well-constructed 
plot,  m  which  the  development  is  at  once  natural 
and  nnei^cted,  and  where  the  interest  is  kept  uni- 
Ibrmty  ahve,  till  summed  up  by  the  catastrophe— all 
these  are  Ieq^i8ite8  as  essential  to  the  labour  of  the 
noveliat,  as  to  that  of  the  dramatist,  and.  indeed, 
Bppemx  to  comprehend  the  sum  of  the  qualities  ne- 
caaaary  to  socceas  in  both  departments.    Fielding's 
hiographers  have,  in  this  particular  instance,  ex- 
plamed  hia  lack  of  theatrical  success,  as  arising  en- 
tizely  fiiom  the  careless  haste  with  which  he  huddled 
up  his  dramatic  compositions:  it  being  no  uncom- 
mon thing  with  him  to  finish  an  act  or  two  in  a 
morning,  and  to  write  out  whole  scenes  upon  the 
paper  in  which  hia  favourite  tobacco  had  been  wrap- 
pm  up.    Negligence  of  this  kind  will  no  doubt  give 
lise  Vo  great  inequalities  in  the  productions  of  an 
author,  so  careless  of  bis  reputation  \  but  will  scarcely 
Account  for  an  attribute  something  like  dulness, 
which  pervades  Fielding's  plays,  ana  which  is  rarely 
found  in  those  works  wnicn  a  man  of  genius  throws 
off  "at  a  heat,"  to  use  Dryden's  expression,  in  pro- 
<!if{al  self-reliance  on  his  internal  resources.  Neither 
are  we  at  all  diroosed  to  believe,  that  an  author,  so 
careless  aa  Fielding,  took  much  more  pains  in  la^ 
houring  his  novels,  than  in  composing  his  plava4 
and  we  are,  therefore  compelled  to  seek  some  other 
and  more  general  reason  for  the  inferiority  of  the 
latter.    This  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
thoae  two  studies,  which,  intimately  connected  as 
tbcy  atem  to  be,  are  vet  naturally  distinct  in  some 
"very  esaentiai  narticulars :  so  much  so  as  to  vindi- 
cate the  general  opinion,  that  he  who  applies  himself 
with  eaiment  success  to  the  one,  becomes,  in  some 
Ciag^By  unqualified  for  the  other ;— Kke  the  artizan, 
wno,  by  a  particular  turn  for  excellence  in  one  me- 
chanical department,  loses  the  habit  of  dexterity 
Aecesaary  for  acquitting  himself  with  eoual  reputation 
in  another;  or  as  the  artist,  who  has  dedicated  him- 
#df  to  the  use  of  water-colours,  is  usually  less  dia- 
bngniahed  by  his  skill  in  oil-painting. 

n  is  the  object  of  the  novel-writer  to  place  before 
the  reader  as  full  and  accurate  a  representation  of 
the  events  which  he  relates,  as  can  oe  done  by  the 
mere  force  of  an  excited  imagination,  without  the 
aaaistance  of  material  objects.  His  sole  appeal  is 
made  to  the  world  of  fane  v  and  of  ideas,  and  m  this 
consists  hia  strength  and  his  weakness,  his  poverty 
and  his  wealth.  He  cannot,  like  the  painter^  present 
a  Visible  and  tangible  representation  of  his  towns 
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and  hia  wooda,  Ua  p^cea  and  hia  caatl^ :  hut,  by 
awakening  the  imagination  of  a  congenial  reader, 
he  places  Mforc  his  mind*8  eye,  landscapes  remr 
than  those  of  Claude^  and  wilder  than  those  of  Stu- 
vator.  *  He  cannot,  Uke  the  dramatist,  pr^ent  b^ 
fore  our  hving  eyes  the  heroes  of  former  days,  or  tHe 
beautiful  creations  of  his  own  fancy,  embodied  in 
the  grace  and  majesty  of  Kemble  or  of  Siddons ;  but 
he  can  teach  his  reader  to  conjure  up  forms  even 
nioro  dignified  and  beautiful  than  theirs.    The  same 
difilrence  follows  him  through  every  branch  of  his 
art.    The  author  of  a  noveI|  in  short,  has  nejtber 
stdge  nor  scene-painter,  nor  company  of  comedians, 
nor  dresser,  nor  wardrobe ;  words,  applied  with  the 
best  of  his  skill,  most  supply  all  that  these  bring 
to  the  assiatance  of  the  oramatist.     Action,   and 
tone,  and  gesture,  the  smile  of  the  lover,  the  frown 
of  the  tyrant,  the  grimace  of  the  buffoon,— all  must 
be  told,  for  nothing  can  be  shown.    Thns,  the  very 
dialogue  becomes  mixed  with  the  narration :  for  ha 
must  not  only  tell  what  the  characters  actually  said, 
in  which  his  task  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  dramittic 
author,  but  must  also  descri^  the  tone,  the  look, 
the. gesture,  with  which  their  speech  was  accom- 
paniai,— telling,  in  short,  all  which,  in  the  drama. 
It  becomes  the  province  of  the  actor  to  express.    It 
must,  therefore,  frequently  happen,  that  the  author 
best  qualified  for  a  province,  m  which  all  depends  on 
the  communi<;ation  of  his  own  ideas  and  feelings  pi 
the  reader,  without  any  intervening  medium,  may 
fall  short  of  the  skill  necessary  to  adapt  his  compo- 
sitions to  the  medium  of  the  stage,  where  the  very 
qualities  most  excellent  in  anovenst  arc  out  of  place. 
an,d  an  impediment  to  success.     Description  and 
narration,  which  form  the  essence  of  the  novel,  must 
be  very  sparingly  introduced  into  dramatic  compo- 
sition, and  scarce  ever  have  a  good  effect  upon  the 
stage.    Even  Fnif,  in  TJu  Critic,  has  the  good  sense 
to  leave  out  "  all  about  gilding  the  eastern  hemis- 
phere ;*'  and  the  very  first  thing  which  the  players 
struck  out  of  his  memorable  tragedy  was,  th^  de- 
scription of  Q,uecn  Elizabeth,  her  palfrey,  and  her 
side-saddle.    The  drama  speaks  to  the  eye  and  ear ; 
and  when  it  ceases  to  address  these  bodily  organs, 
and  would  exact  from  a  theatrical  audience  (hat  ex- 
ercise of  the  imagination  which  is  necessary  to  follow 
forth  and  embody  circumstances  neither  spoken 
nor  exhibited,  there  is  an  immediate  failure,  though 
it  may  be  the  failure  of  a  man  of  genius.    Hence  it- 
follows,  that  though  a  good  acting  play  may  be 
made  by  selecting  a  plot  and  characters  from  a 
novel,  yet  scarce  any  eflfbrt  of  genius  could  render  a 
play  into  a  narrative  romance.    In  the  former  case, 
the  author  has  only  to  contract  the  events  within 
the  space  necessary  for  representation,  to  choose  the 
most  striking  characters,  and  exhibit  them  in  the 
must  forcible  contrast,  discard  from  the  dialo^e 
whatever  is  redundant  or  tedious,  and  so  dramatize 
the  whole.    But  we  know, not  any  effort  of  genius, 
which  could  successfully  insert  into  a  good  play, 
those  accessaries  of  description  and  delineation, 
which  are  necessary  to  ^dilate  it  into  a  readable 
novel.     It  mur  thus  easily  be  conceived,  that  he 
whose  chief  talent  lies  in  addressing  the  imagination 
only,  and  whose  style,  therefore,  must  be  expanded 
and  circumstantial,  may  fail  in  a  kind  of  composition 
where  so  much  must  be  left  to  the  efforts  of  the 
actor,  with  his  allies  and  assistants  the  scene-painter 
and  property-man,  and  where  every  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  their  province,  is  an  error  unfavourable 
to  the  success  of  tho  piece.    Besides,  it  must  be  fur- 
ther remembered,  that  in  fictitious  narrative  an  au- 
thor carries  on  his  manufacture  alone,  and  upon  his 
own  account;  whereas,  in  dramatic  writing,  he  en- 
ters into  partnership  with  the  performers,  and  it  is 
by  their  joint  efforts  that  the  piece  is  to  succeed. 
Copartnery  is  called,  by  Civilians,  the  mother  of 
discord ;  and  how  Ukely  it  is  to  prove  so  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
admirable  dialogue  between  the  Player  and  Poet  in 
Joseph  Andrews,  Book  III.  chap.  10.  The  poet  must 
either  be  contented  to  fail,  or  to  make  great  conde- 
scensions  to  the  experience,  and  pay  much  attention 
to  the  peculiar  gualificationa,  of  thoae  by  whom  hia 
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iiece  10  to  be  represented.  And  he  who  in  a  novel 
siftd  only  to  fit  aentimentB,  action,  and  character,  to 
the  ideal  beings,  is  nowr  compelled  to  assume  the 
much  more  difficult  task  of  adapting  all  l^iese  to 
real  eidstlng  persons,  who,  unless  their  pans  are 
exactly  suited  to  their  own  taste,  and  their  peculiar 
dapacities,  have,  each  in  his  line,  the  means,  and 
not  infrequently  the  inclination,  to  ruin  the  success 
of  the  play.  Such  are,  amongst  many  othe!^s,  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  they 
seem  impediments  which  lie  peculiarly  in  the  way 
of  the  novelist  who  aspires  to  extend  his  sway  over 
thestaxe. 

Another  circumstance  may  in  the  present  day 
greatly  interfere  with  the  success  of  dramatic  au- 
mors,  and  arises  from  the  decay  of  that  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  stage  and  its  affairs^  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  more  splendid  days  oi  the  British 
theatre.  It  requires  a  frequent  and  close  attendance 
upon  the  stage  to  learn  the  peculiar  points  which 
interest  an  audience,  and  the  art  of  forming  the 
^ituaiionst  as  they  are  technically  called,  which 
arrest  attention  and  brmg  down  applause.^  This  is 
a  qualification  for  dramatic  excellence,  whidi  fash- 
ionable hours  and  modern  manners  render  difficult 
to  any  one  who  is  not  absolutely  himself  an  actor. 
Nevertheless  it  is  of  such  consequence,  that  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  dullest  and  worst  plays,  written 
by  authors  who  have  themselves  trod  the  stage, 
are,  however  intolerable  in  the  closet,  redeemed,  m 
action,  by  some  felicitous  position  or  encounter  of 
persons,  which  makes  them  pass  muster  on  the 
boards.  But  this  observation,  though  arising  natu- 
rallv  out  of  the  subject,  cannot  be  said  to  apply  to 
Fielding,  much  of  whose  life  had  probably  been 
passed  behind  the  scenes,  and  who  had,  indeed,  as 
we  shall  see,  been  at  one  time  a  sort  of  manager 
himself. 

We  have  noticed,  that  until  the  year  1737,  or  there- 
abouts, Fielding  lived  the  life  of  a  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure  about  town,  seeking  and  finding  amuse- 
ment in  scenes  of  gayety  and  dissipation,  and  dis- 
charging the  expense  incidental  to  such  a  life,  hy 
the  precarious  resources  afforded  by  the  stage.  He 
even  became,  for  a  season,  the  manager  of  a  com- 
pany, having  assembled  together,  in  1735,  a  number 
of  discarded  comedians,  who,  he  proposed,  should 
execute  his  own  dramas  at  the  little  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  under  the  title  of  the  Great  Mogul's 
Company  of  Comedians.  The  project  did  not  suc- 
ceed ;  and  the  company,  which,  as  he  expressed  it, 
had  seemed  to  drop  from  the  clouds,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  disbanding. 

During  his  theatrical  career,  Fielding,  like  most 
authors  of  the  time,  found  it  impossible  to  interest 
the  pubUc  sufficiently  in  the  various  attempts  which 
he  made  to  gain  popular  favour,  without  condescend- 
ing to  flatter  their  political  animosities.  Two  of  his 
dramatic,  pieces,  Paaquiri^  and  Tkt  Historical  Re- 
siater^  display  great  acrimony  against  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  from  whom,  in  the  year  1730,  he  had  in 
vain  sought  for  patronage.*  The  freedom  of  his 
satire  is  said  to  have  operated  considerably  in  pro- 
ducing a  measure  which  was  thought  necessarv  to 
arrest  the  license  of  the  stage,  and  put  an  end,  to 
that  proneness  to  personal  and  political  satire  which 
had  been  fostered  by  the  success  of  Gay|s  Beggar^ a 
Opera,  This  measure  was  the  discretional  power 
vested  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  of  refusing  a  license 
to  any  piece  of  which  he  should  disapprove.  The 
regulation  was  the  cause  of  much  clamour  at  the 
time ;  but  Ucentious  satire  has  since  found  so  many 
convenient  modes  of  access  to  the  public,  that  its 
exclusion  from  the  stage  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
interest  or  regret ;  nor  is  it  now  deemed  a  violent 
aggression  on  liberty,  that  contending  political  par- 
ties cannot  be  brought  into  collision  within  the  walls 
of  the  theatres,  intended,  as  they  are,  for  places  of 
D'iblic  amusement,  not  for  scenes  of  party  struggle. 

About  1736,  Fielding  seems  to  have  formed  the 
resolution  of  settling  in  fife.    He  espoused  a  young 

*  W«  pregerrv  at  tlie  end  of  thn  latrodactxin,  the  twim  aiK 
<tHiiMd  to  Walpole  oo  tfaii  ooouion,  u  a  flpeoimen  of  FieMinf '« 
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lady  of  Salisbury,  named  Crsddoek,  heantifhl,  amiu 
ble,  and  possessed  of  160(M.  About  the  same  time, 
by  the  death,  it  has  been  supposed  of  his  mother, 
he  succeeded  to  a  small  estate  of  about  200t  pcfr 
annum,  situated  at  S tower,  in  Derbyshire,  afibrding 
him,  in  those  days,  the  means  of  decent  competence. 
To  this  place  he  retired  from  London,  but  unfortu- 
nately carried  with  him  the  same  improvident  dis- 
position to  enjoy  the  present  at  expanse  of  the 
future,  which  seems  to  nave  marked  his  whole  life. 
He  established  an  equipage,  with  showy  liveries } 
and  his  biographers  lay  some  stress  on  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  colour  being  a  bright  yellow,  re- 
quired  to  be  frequently  renewed,— an  important  par- 
ticular, which,  in  humble  imitation  of  our  accurate 
predecessors,  we  deem  it  unpardonable  to  suppress. 
Horses,  hounds,  and  the  exercise  of  an  unbounded 
hospitality,  soon  aided  the  yellow  Hvery-men  in  de- 
vouring the  substance  of  their  improvident  master; 
and  three  years  found  Fieldiris  without  land,  home, 
or  revenue,  a  student  in  the  Temple,  where  he  ap- 
plied himself  closely  to  the  law,  and  after  the  usual 
term  was  called  to  the  bar.  It  is  probable,  he  brought 
'nothine  from  Derbyshire  save  that  experience  of  a 
rural  life,  and  its  pleasures,  which  afterwards  enabled 
him,  to  delineate  the  inimitable  Squire  Western. 

Fielding  had  now  a  profession,  and,  as  he  strone- 
ly  applied  his  powerful  mind  to  the  principles  of  the 
law,  It  might  have  been  expected  that  success  wonM 
have  followed  in  proportion.    But  those  profession- 
al persons  who  can  advance  or  retard  the  practize 
of  a  young  lawyer,  mistrusted,  probably,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  wit  and  a  man  of  pleasure,  to  the  busi- 
ness they  might  otherwise  have  confided*  to  him  ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  Fielding's  own  conduct  was  such 
as  to  justify  their  want  of  confidence    Disease,  the 
consequence  of  a  free  life,  came  to  the  aid  of  dissi- 
pation of  mind,  and  interrupted  the  course  of  Field-  ^ 
mg*s  practice  b^  severe  fits  of  the  gout,  which  gra- 
dually impaired  his  robust  constitution.    We  find 
him,  therefore,  having  again  recourse  to  the  stage, 
where  he  attempted  to  produce  a  continuation  of  ma 
own  piece  of  The  Virgin  Unmasked ;  but,  as  one 
of  the  characters  was  supposed  to  be  written  in  ndi-     • 
cule  of  a  man  of  quality,  the  Chamberlain  rdfused 
his  license.    Pamphlets  of  political  controversy,  fU- 

gldve  tracts,  and  essays,  were  the  next  means  he 
ad  recourse  to  for  subsistence ;  and  as  his  ready 
pen  produced  them  upon  every  emergency,  he  con- 
trived, by  theprofits,  to  sunport  himself  and  his  fa 
miiy,  to  which  he  was  fondly  attached. 

Amid  this  anxious  career  of  precarious  expedient, 
and  constant  labour,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  wife ;  and  his  Kiief  at  this  domestic  calamity 
was  so  extreme,  that  his  fiiends  became  alarmed 
for  the  consequences  to  his  reason.    The  violence 
of  the  emotion^  however,  was  transient,  ifaoni^h  his 
regret  was  lasting^  and  the  necessity  of  subsistence 
compelled  him  again  to  resume  his  literary  labours. 
At  lengthy  in  the  year  1741  or  1742,  circumstances 
induced  him  to  engasre  in  a  mode  of  composition, 
which  he  retrieved  from  the  disgrace  in  which  he 
found  it  and  rendered  a  classical  department  of 
British  literature.  ^ 

^  The  novel  of  Pamela^  published  in  1740,  hod  car 
ried  the  fame  of  Richardson  to  the  highest  pitch  ; 
and  Fielding,— whether  he  was  tired  of  hearing  it 
over-praised,  (for  a  book,  several  passages  of  which 
would  now  be  thought  highly  indeHcate,    ^nras   m 
those  days  even  recommended  from  the  pulpit,)  or 
whether,  as  a  writer  for  daily  subsistence,  ne  caught 
at  whatever  interested  the  public  for  the  time;  or, 
%yhether,  in  fine,  he  was  seduced  by  that. wicked  spi- 
rit of  wit  which  cannot  forbear  turning  into  ridicule 
the  idol  of  the  day,— resolved  to  caricature  the  styl^ 
principles,  andpersonages  of  this  favourite  perform- 
ance.   As  Gay'^s  desire  to  satirize  Philips  gave  rise 
to  The  ShephercFs  Week,  so  Fielding's  purpose  to 
ridicule  Pamela  produced  the  History  of  Joseph  Ah 
drews ;  and  in  both  casee^  but  especially  in  the  lat- 
ter, a  work  was  executed  infinitely  better  than  could 
have  been  expected  to  arise  out  of  such  a  motive 
and  the  reader  received  a  degree  of  pleasure  very- 
different,  as  well  as  far  superior,  to  what  the  authoi 
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lumaeif  appeart  to  navepropoBed.  There  la,  indeed, 
a  fine  Tern  of  irony  in  Fieldinff'a  norel,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  compahng  it  with  the  pages  of  Pamela ; 
oat  Pamila^  to  which  that  irony  was  applied,  is  now 
in  a  manner  foigotten,  and  Joamh  AndretM  conti- 
nues to  be  reed,  for  the  admirable  pictures  of  man- 
'  ners  which  it  preeenta,  and  above  all.  for  the  inimi- 
table character  of  Mr.  Abraham  Adams,  which 
alone  la  sufficient  to  stamp  the  superiority  of  Field- 
ing OTer  all  writers  of  his  class.  The  worthy  par- 
son's leamins,  his  sunplicity,  his  evangelical  purity 
of  heart,  andl>ansvoleiice  of  disposition,  are  so  ad- 
mirably mingled  with  pedantrv,  absence  of  mind, 
and  with  the  habit  of  athletic  and  gymnastic  exercise, 
then  aofiuired  at  the  universities  by  students  of  all 
deecnpbons.  that  he  may  be  safely  termed  one  of  the 
richest  productions  of  the  Muse  of  Fiction.  Like 
Don  Qinzote,  Parson  Adams  is  beaten  a  little  too 
much,  and  too  often ;  but  the  cudgel  lights  upon  his 
shottlaera  as  on  those  of  the  honoured  Knight  of 
La  Mancna,  without  the  slightest  stain  to  his  repu- 
tation;  and  he  is  bastinadoed  without  being  degra- 
ded. The  style  of  this  piece  is  said,  in  the  premcje, 
to  have  been  an  imitation  of  Cervantes ;  but  both  in 
Jotcph  Andrews  and  Tbm  Jatue^  the  author  appears 
also  to  have  had  in  view  the  Roman  Comique  of  the 
once  celebrated  Scarron.  From  this  author  he  has 
coiaed  the  mock  heroic  style,  which  tells  ludicrous 
events  in  the  lan^^a^  of  ine  classical  Epic ;  a  vein 
of  pleasantry  which  is  soon  wrought  out,  and  which 
Fid£ng  has  emplo]^  so  often  as  to  expose  him  to 
the  charge  of  pedantry. 

JoBCfh  Aiuirtws  was  eminently  successful ;  and 
the  aggrieved  Richardson,  who  was  fond  of  praise 
even  to  adnlation^  was  proportionally  offended,  while 
his  group  of  admirers,  male  and  female,  took  care 
to  echo  back  his  sentiments,  and  to  heap  Fielding 
vnth  reproach.  Their  animosity  survived  his  lUe, 
and  we  find  Uie  most  ungenerous  reproaches  thrown 
Upon  his  memory,  in  the  course  of  Richardson'scor- 
reepondence.  Richardson  was  well  acauainted  with 
Fieidiiig's  sisters,  and  complained  to  them, — not  of 
Fieldiog's  usage  of  himself  that  he  was  too  wise,  or 
too  proud  to  mention,— but  of  his  unfortunate  predi- 
lection to  what  was  mean  and  low  in  character  and 
doKription.  The  following  expressions  are  remark- 
able, as  well  for  the  extreme  modesty  of  the  writer 
who  thus  rears  himself  into  the  paramount  judge  of 
Fielding's  qualities,  as  for  the  delicacy  which  could 
intrude  socn  observations  on  the  ear  of  his  rival's 
sieter :  "  Poor  Fielding !  I  could  not  help  telling  his 
aister,  that  I  was  equally  suiprised  at,  and  concern- 
ed for,  his  continued  lowness.  Had  your  brother, 
said  I^  been  born  in  a  stable,  or  been  a  runner  at  a 
a^ungmic-house,  one  should  have  thought  him  a  ge- 
mno,  and  wished  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  educatbn,  and  of  being  admitted  into  good 
company  1"— After  this,  we  are  not  surprised  at  its 
bcfakg  alleged  that  Fielding  was  destitute  of  inven- 
tioD  and  talent;  that  the  run  of  liis  best  works  was 
nearly  over ;  and  that  he  would  soon  be  forgotten  as 
an  author !  Fielding  does  not  appear  to  have  retort- 
ed any  of  this  ill-will;  so  that,  if  he  gave  the  first 
o^iftae,  and  that  an  unprovoked  one,  he  waa  also 
the  first  to  retreat  from  the  contest,  and  to  allow  to 
Richardson  those  claims  which  his  genius  really  de- 
manded from  the  liberality  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  the  fifth  number  of  the  Jacobite  Journal,  Fielding 
highly  commends  Gariua^  which  is  by  far  the  best 
and  most  powerful  of  Richardson's  novels,  and,  with 
those  aceaes  in  Sir  QiarUg  Oranduon  which  refer 
to  the  history  of  Clementina,  contains  the  passages 
oi  deep  pathos  on  which  hiis  claim  to  immortality 
must  nnally  reat  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  one  would  rather  nave  sympathized  with  the 
tkoo^tleas  oflender,  than  with  the  less  liberal  and 
almoet  ungenerous  mind  which  so  long  retained  its 
jeseotment. 

Ailer  the  publication  of  Joseph  AndreiMt  Fielding 
had  again  recourse  to  the  stage,  and  brought  out 
The  Wedding'da^^  which,  though  on  the  whole  un- 
SQeoeasful,  produced  him  some  small  profit.  This 
was  the  last  of  his  theatrical  efiforts  which  appeared 
during  his  life.     The  manuscript  comedy  of  The 


PatherB  was  lost  by  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  WOliama, 
and,  when  recovered,  was  acted  after  tne  authoi's 
death,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  An  anecdote  re- 
spectins  the  carelessness  with  which  Fielding  re- 
garded nis  theatrical  fame,  is  thus  given  by  former 
uiomphers :—  , 

'  On  one  of  the  days  of  its  rehearsal,  (t.  e.  the  le- 
hearsal  of  the  Wedding-dav,)  Oarrick,  who  perform- 
ed a  principal  part,  and  wno  was  even  then  a  fa* 
vounte  with  the  public,  told  Fielding,  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  audience  would  make  free  with-him 
in  a  particular  passage,  and  remarked,  that  as  a  re- 
pulse might  disconcert  him  during  the  remainder  of 
the  night,  the  passage  should  be  omitted,— t  No 
d— n  'em,'  replied  he,  if  the  scene  is  not  a  good  one, 
let  them  find  that  out.'  Accordingly,  the  play  waa 
brought  out  without  alteration,  and,  as  had  been 
foreseen,  marks  of  disapprobation  appeared.  Gar- 
rick,  alarmed  at  the  hisses  lie  had  met  with,  retired 
into  the  green-room,  where  the  author  was  solacing 
himself  with  a  bottle  of  champaign.  He  had  by  this 
time  drank  pretty  freely ;  and,  glancing  his  eye  at 
the  actor,  while  clouds  of  tobacco  issued  from  hia 
mouth,  cried  out,— 'What's  the  matter,  Garrickl 
what  are  they  hissing  now  7*— 'Why,  the  scene  that 
I  be^ed  you  to  retrench,'  replied  the  actor ;  *I  knew 
it  would  not  do ;  and  they  nave  so  frightened  me, 
that  I  ahall  not  be  able  to  collect  myself  again  die 
whole  night.'— 'Oh I  d— n  'em.'  reioined  he,  with 
great  coolness,  '  they  have  found  it  out,  have 
they  r  " 

Besides  various  fugitive  pieces.  Fielding  published 
in,  or  about,  1743,  a  volume  of  Miscellanies,  inclu- 
ding 77i«  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,  a 
tract  containing  a  good  deal  of  Fielding's  peculiar 
humour,  but  of  which  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive  the 
plan  or  purport.  TTia  History  of  Jonathan  Wild 
the  Great  next  followed.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
Fielding;  proposed  to  himself  by  a  nicture  of  com- 
plete vice,  unrelieved  by  anything  or  human  feeling, 
and  never  by  any  accident  even  d,eviating  into  vir- 
tue; and  the  ascribing  a  train  of 'fictitious  adven* 
tnrea  to  a  real  character,  has  in  it  somethiiig  clumsy 
and  inartificial  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
subjects  the  author  to  a  suspicion  that  he  only  used 
the  title  of  Jonathan  Wild  m  order  to  connect  hia 
book  with  the  popular  renown  of  that  infamous  de- 
predator. But  there  are  few  passages  in  Fielding's 
more  celebrated  works,  more  marked  with  his  pecu- 
liar genius,  than  the  scene  betwixt  his  hero  and  the 
Ordinary,  when  in  Newgate. 

Besides  these  more  permanent  prooft  of  his  indus- 
trious application  to  uterature,  the  pen  of  Fielding 
was  busily  employed  in  the  political  aud  literary  con- 
troveraies  of  the  times.  He  conducted  one  paper 
called  Tlu  Jacobite  Journal^  the  object  of  which 
was  to  eradicate  those  feelings  and  sentiments 
which  had  been  already  so  efiectually  crushed  upon 
the  Field  of  Culloden.  The  Tnte  Patriot,  and  7^ 
Champion^  were  works  of  the  same  kind,  which  be 
entirely  composed,  or  in  which,  at  least  he  had  a 
principal  share.  In  these  various  papers  he  steadily 
advocated  what  was  then  called  the  Whig  cause, 
being  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  revolutioni 
and  the  royal  family  of  Brunswick,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  person  well  affected  to  church  and  state. 
His  zeal  was  long  unnoticed,  while  far  inferior  wri- 
ters were  enriched  out  of  the  secret-service-money 
with  unexampled  prodigality.  At  lenerth,  in  1749,  ho 
received  a  small  pension,  together  with  the  then  dis 
reputable  office  of  a  Justice  of  Peace  for  Westmin- 
ster and  Middlesex,  of  which  he  was  at  liberty  to 
make  the  best  he  could  by  the  worst  means  he 
might  choose.     This  office^  such  as  it  was,  he 

owed  to  the  interference  of  Mr. ,  afterwards 

Lord  Lyttleton. 

At  this  period,  the  Magistrates  of  Westminster^ 
thence,  termed  Trading  Justicea,  were  repaid  by  fees 
for  their  services  to  the  public ;  a  mean  and  wretch- 
ed system,  which  made  it  the  interest  of  these  func* 
tionaries  to  inflame  every  petty  dispute  which  was 
brought  before  them,  to  trade,  as  it  were,  in  guilt  and 
in  nuaery,  and  to  wring  their  precarious  subsistence 
out  of  thieves  and  pickpockets.  The  habits  of  Field-  , 
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In|^  never  choice  or  select  in  hia  society,  were  not 
^prorred  by  that  to  which  his  plsce  exiKMed  him. 
Horace  Walpols  gives  us,  in  his  usual  unifeeling,  but 
tfTely  manner,  the  following  description  of  a  visit 
made  to  Fieloing  in  his  capacity  of  a  Justice,  by 
which  we  see  his  mind  had  stooped  itself  complete* 
ty  to  his  situation. 

'*Rigby  gave  me  as  strong  a  picture  of  nature. 
He  and  Peter  Bathnr8^  t'other  night,  carried  a  ser- 
tmnt  of  the  latter's,  who  had  attempted  to  shoot 
liiin,  before  Fielding,  who,  to  all  his  other  avoca> 
tiona^  has,  by  the  ^ace  of  Mr.*Littleton,  added  that 
of  Iniddlesex  Justice.  He  sent  them  word'he  was 
ct  supper,— they  must  come  next  morning.  Thsy 
did  not  understand  tliat  freedom,  and  ran  up,  where 
iMv  found  him  banqueting  with  a  blind  man,  [Field- 
ing^s  brother  probably  J  a  wh— .  and  three  Irish- 
men, on  some  cold  mutioo,  and  a  bone  of  ham,  both 
in  one  dish,  and  the  dirtiest  cloth.  He  never  stined, 
or  asked  tnepi  to  sit.  Rigby,  who  had  seen  him 
eome  so  often  to  beg  a  guinea  of  Sir  C.  Williams, 
andBathurst,  at  whose  father's  he  had  Uved  for  vic- 
tuals, understood  that  dignity  as  Uttle,  and  pulled 
themselvea  chairs,  on  which  he  cirilised.''* 

This*  is  a  humiliating  anecdote,  even  after  we  have 
made  allowance  for  the  aristocratie  exe^eration  of 
Walpole,  who,  in  acknowledging  Fieldmg's  talents 
elsewhere,  has  not  failed  to  stigmatise  the  lowness 
of  his  society  and  habits. t  Yet  it  is  consoling  to 
observe,  that  Fielding's  principles  remained  unsha- 
ken, though  the  circumstances  attending  his  official 
situation  tended  to  increase  the  careless  disrsspeet- 
ability  of  his  private  habits.  His  own  account  t^f 
his  conduct  respecting  the  dues  of  the  office  on 
which  he  depended  for  subsistenoei  has  never  been 
denied  or  doabted.  "  I  will  confess^"  sv^s  he,  "  that 
my  private  afiabrs,  at  the  beginning  oi  the  winter, 
iad  but  a  gloomy  aspect:  for  I  had  not  pLundefed 
the  public  or  the  poor,  of  those  sums  which  men,- 
who  are  always  ready  to  plunder  both  as  much  as 
they  can,  have  Seen  pleased  to  suspect  me  of  taking ; 
on  the  contranr,  by  composing,  instead  of  inflaming, 
(he  quarrels  of  porters  and  begfi[ar8,  (which,  I  blush 
when  I  say^hath  not  been  uiuvenally  practised,) 
aIU^by  lefusmg  to  take  a  shilling  from  a  man  who 
most  undoubt^Y  would  not  have  had  another  left, 
I  had  reduced  an  income  of  about  600^  a-year,  of  the 
dirtiest  money  upon  earth,  to  little  more  than  300/. ; 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  remained  with  my 
clerk." 

Besides  the  disinterestedness,  of  which  he  set  an 
example  unusual  in  those  days.  Fielding  endeavoured, 
by  various  rmgjnfltifTnrTi  to  abridge  the  catalogue  of 
oimes  and  depravity  which  his  omce  placed  so  cloae- 
fctmder  his  ero.  His  Inquiry  inio  du  Increase  qf 
Tldevt9  and  Rohhtrs^  contains  several  hints  which 
icve  been  adopted  by  succeeding  statesmen,  and 
■pme  which  are  still  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
they  have  yet  received.  As  a  magistrate,  indeed,  he 
was  desirous  of  retrieving  the  dignity  ana  ind^end- 
ejtceof  his  own  office;  and  his  zeal  on  that  subject 
has  W  him  a  little  further  than  he  will  be  followed 
by  the  friends  of  rational  freedom.  But  we  cannot 
omit  mentioning,  that  he  was  the  first  to  touch  on 
the  fte((uency  oi  pardons,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
multiplication  of  capital  punishments,  and  that  he 
l^aced  his  finger  on  that  swelling  imposthume  of 
the  atatCL  the  j^oor's-rates,  which  has  wrought  so 
much  evil,  and  is  likely  to  work  so  much  more.    He 

Skblished  also  a  Charge  to  the  Grand  Juryof  Mid- 
etext  some  Tracts  concerning  Law  TriaU  of 
importance,  and  left  behind  him  a  raanuacript  on 
Crown  Law.  On  the  subject  of  the  poor,  he  after- 
wards ptiblished  a  scheme,  for  restricting  them  to 
their  parishes,  and  providing  for  them  in  W9rk- 
houses,  which,  like  many  others  which  have  since 
appeared,  only  showed  that  he  was  fiilly  sensible  of 

*  LcttflM  Aon  Uw  Hon-  Homee 'Wuhralo  UkQmtge  Montotne. 
Biq.— toocLlSIB^u.  58. 

t  In  fab  poetiou  account  ofTvpiekMihani,  Fiddioc'i  rendeoc* 
intlkt  oevMiottrhood  fai  not  fanotfen,— 

whpra  Fietdinc  met  bisfaunlflrmaie, 
And  M  thoy  quaflf 'd  the  fierr  juiw. 
.  DroU  nature  itamp'd  each  lucky  hit, 
With  nnnnatinable  wft. 

Tt»  PmrUH  tUgUttrof  TwkiH$^km\. 


the  evil,  ^thoin  being  able  to  snggest  an  eflectval 
or  praetical  remedy.  A  sMbaequont  wiker  «i  4ihe 
same  thorny  aabject,  Sir  fVeiMok  M oiton  Bdan, 
obeer^Fes,  that  Fieiding's  treatise  exbabitB  botk  «h0 
knowledge  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  emrgy  aad 
expression  of  the  noinsl  wDtor.  It  wai^  howevar, 
before  publishing  his  sobaroe  tfbr  thepioviBion«f  the 
poor,  that  he  made  himaeif  immortal  by  the pnHisc- 
tion  of  Tarn  Jonu. 

Tfae  Hitiory  qf  a  J^bmntUing  waa  eampoacd muisr 
all  the  disadvantagss  iaoident  to  an  author  aitemste- 
ly  pressed  by  the  disagreeable  task  of  hiaaAagiato- 
nal  duties,  and  by  the  neceasiur  of  hnrtyisg  out 
aoHse  ephemeral  eseay  or  pamphlet  to  meet' thai^ 
manda  of  ths  paaaing  day.  it  is  inaotibed  t»  Aa 
Hon.  Mr.  Lyttletoii,  afterwards  Lard  Ljttleaaii, 
with  a  dedicaton,  in  which  he  intiaMtas,  that  wtilh- 
out  his  as8istance,^imd  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bedfisid, 
the  work  had  never  been  completed,  aa  the  ssuher 
bad  been  indebted  to  them  for  the  meana  of  snbisa 
tence  while  engaged  in  oompeaiBg  it.  Ralph  Allafi, 
the  friend  of  Pope,  is  also  alluded  to  ae  oneof  bia 
benefactors,  but  uanaaied,  br  his  own  deairei  ihna 
confirming  the  truth  of  Pope  s  beaulifiil  eouplet-* 

Let  hiuBblo  AMeni  with  wi  awvwwa  mmMi 
Do  |ood  bgr  tfnMi,  and  hfauh  to  iml  it  Aane. 

It  is  said  that  this  munificent  and  modest  patreit 
made  Fielding  a  present  of  200/.  at  one  time,  aad 
that  even  before  he  was  personally  acquainted  vi^ 
htm.  / 

Under  such  precarious  eircamataneea  the  titet 
English  novel  wae  given  to  the  pubKcL  which  had 
not  yet  seen  any  woiks  of  fiction  founded  upon  tka 
plan  of  painting  from  nature.  Even  Kicmrasea'a 
novels  are  but  a  step  firom  the  old  remattce,  ep- 
proaehing,  indeed,  more  nearly  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  but  still  deaiiiig  in  improbable 
incidents,  and  in  characters  swelled  out  beyond  the 
ordinary  Knrite  of  humanity.  The  History  of  a 
ftninming  is  troth  and  human  nature  itself;  and 
there  lies  the  inestimable  advantase  wllieh  it  pos- 
sesses over  all  previous  fictions  of  this  partfculsr 
kind.  It  was  received  with  tmaninioiifi  aeclama- 
tion  by  the  public,  and  proved  so  productive  to  Mil- 
lar the  publisher,  that  he  handsomely  added  lOOI.  to 
«00/.,  for  which  last  sum  he  had  purchased  the 
work. 

The  general  merits  of  this  popular  and  deli^tlhl 
work  have  been  so  <^ten  dwelt  iipon,  and  its  imper- 
fections so  frequently  censured,  that  we  can  do  httle 
more  than  hastily  run  over  ground  which  haa  been 
repeatedly  occupied.    The  felicitous  contriva  noe^  and 
happy  extrication  of  the  story,  where  every  inctdent 
tdls  upon  and  advances  the  catastrophe,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  iUustnttes  the  characters  of  those 
interested  in  its  approach,  cannot  too  oflen  be  men- 
tioned with  the  highest  approbation.    The  attewtien 
of  the  reader  ts  never  diverted  or  puzzled  by  unne- 
cessary digressions,  or  recalled  to  the  main  stoir  hy 
abrupt  and  stattKng  occurrences  t  be  glides  dovm 
the  narrative  like  a  boat  en  the  sardee  of  some 
broad  navigable  stream,  which  only  winds  eneuqsh 
to  gratiff  the  voyager  with  the  vttied  beauty  of  its 
banks.   One  exception  to  this  praise,  otherwise  eo 
well  merited,  occurs  in  the  story  of  the  Old  Man  pf 
the  Hill ;  an  episode,  which,  in  compliance  with  n 
cvBtem  introduced  by  Cervantes,  and  follovKed  by 
Le  Sage,  Fielding  has  thrust  into  the  ni(det  of  his 
narrative,  as  he  had  fonnerly  introdaced  the  History 
of  LeonoriL  equally  unnecessarily  and  inartifieially, 
into  that  mJo8^  Andr^it*.  It  has  also  been  won- 
dered, whf  Fiel(ung  ehould  have  chbsen  to  leaw  (he 
stain  of  illegitfnraey  on  dte birth  of  his  hero*}  and  it 
has  been  surmised,  that  he  did  so>  in  alhnion  to  his 
own  first  wife,  who  was  also  a  natural  child.    A 
belter  reason  may  be  discovered  in  the  atorv  itself; 
for  had  Miss  Bridget  been  privatelv  marriea  te  the 
father  of  Tom  JoneSi  there  could  have  been  no 
adequate  motive  assigned  for  keeping  his  birth  secret 
fimn  a  man  so  reasonable  ana  eompaasioDate  as 
Altworthy. 

But  even  th6  high  praise  due  to  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  the  story,  is  inferior  to  that 
clained  by  the  truth,  force,  ana  spirit  of  the  cha- 
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tvctsn,  thnn  Tom  Jones  bimsell  down  to  BUck 
Goofge  the  ttme-ke^r,  and  bin  tain^y.  Amongst 
tbeso,  Squire  We8t«ni,suuids  alone  (  iraUattd  from 
]io  prototype,  tad  in  himself  an  inimitaUepiotuio  of 
Ignorance,  prejudice,  irascibility,  and  rueticity,  uni- 
ted with  natural  shrBwdneas,  conadluUoiial  good- 
humour,  and  an  iaBtinctire  afiection  for  bia  daugb- 
ler, — all  which  qualitiee,  good  and  bad,  an  grounded 
npon  that  baaia  of  thorough  seLBahnoBa,  natural  to 
one  bre^  m  flrom  infancy,  w)>ere  no  one  dared  to 
contradict  his  arraonenta.,  or  to  control  hi»Goaducl. 
In  one  incident  aone,  Fielding  ba^  departed  from 
tnia  admirable  dietch.  As  an  Ei^uah  aquite,  Weo- 
tam  ought  jMt  to  have  taken  a  beating  eo- unreaiai- 
ingly  from  the  friend  of  Lord  Fellamar.  We  half 
flD^>oct  that  the  paesage  is  an  iaterpoUtion.  It  is 
IDConsiatent  with  the  Squire's  readiness  to  eomre 
in  nuitic  aArava.  We  grant  a  pmtol  or  aword  laignt 
ImTe  aopalleatiim  ;  but  Squire  Western  should  have 
Tfeldedf  to  no  one  m  the  use  of  the  English  horso- 
-wnip  I  and  as,  with  all  his  bnitalitiea,  we  have  a 
raeaking  interest  in  the  honest  joUy  oountry-gentle- 
man^  we  would  willingly  b<4>e  there  is  some  nustake 
in  tma  matter. 

T%e  character  of  Jones,  otherwise  a  model  of  »• 
ikeromty^  openn^ai  aad  manljr  spirit,  mingled  wita 
l!ha«^tlase  dissipation,  is,  in  uke  manner,  uaaecea* 
■aiily  degraded  by  the  nature  of  his  interoourae  with 
Lady  Beuaston ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  circumetan- 
«ea  which  incline  ua  to  believe,  that  Fieldinif  a  ideas 
cf  what  was  gentleman-like  and  honourable  had 
4tifltaaed  some  d^reciatioou  in  coasequeooe  of  Ihe 
mhappy  drcumstances  of  his  life,  and  of  the  so- 
dety  to  which  they  condemned  him. 

A  more  sweating  and  general  objection  was  made 
against  the  Btsiory  cf  a  FvundUng  by  ttie  aomi- 
lera  of  Richardson,  and  has  been  often  repoated 
since.  It  is  alleged,  that  the  ultimate  moral  of  T\fm 
Jcnet^  which  conducts  to  hi4>pine8S,  and  holds  up 
to  oor  s]fmpathv  and  eateem,  a  youth  who  fqves  way 
to  tioentioos  habits,  is  detmnental  to  society,  and 
tend*  to  encourage  the  youthful  reader  in  the  practice 
of  those  frdliea,  to  which  his  natural  passtonst  and 
tke  usual  oourae  of  the  world,  but  too  much  direct 
him-  French  delicacy,  which,  on  so  many  occasions, 
htti  strained  at  a  gnat,  and  swallowed  a  camel,  saw 
this  &tal  tendency  in  the  work,  and  by  an  arret 
prohroited  the  circulation  of  a  bungled  abndgmei^t 
by  De  la  Place,  entitled  a  translation.  To  this 
caange  Welding  himself  might  probably  have,  repli- 
ed, tomX  the  vices  into,  which  Jones  aunbrs  himself 
to  fiuu,  are  made  the  direct  cause  of  placing  him  in 
the  diatreesfril  aitaation,  which  he  occupies  during 
tlhe  greater  part  of  the  narrative ;  while  nia  geaaro* 
rooty,  lus  charity,  and  his  amiable  qnalitiea,  become 
t^  means  of  aaving  him  firom  the  conaequenoee  of 
fafs  lolly.  But  we  suspect  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
thoB  is  something  of  cant  both  in  the  objection,  and 
in  the  answer  to  it  "Men,"  says  that  moralist, 
**  wiB  not  become  highwavmen,  because  Macheath 
k  Moitted  on  the  stage  r  and  we  add,  they  will 
not  Deo>me  swindlers  and  thieves,  because  they 
mmpathize  with  the  fortunes  of  the  witty  picaroon 
Gn  Blaa,  or  licentious  debauchees,  because  they  read 
T&m  Joffua.  The  professed  moral  of  a  piece  is 
nsnally  what  the  reader  is  least  interested  mi  it  is 
fte  the  mendicant,  who  cripi>les  after  some  splen- 
did and  gay  procession,  and  in  vain  solicits  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  have  been  gazing  upon  it.  Ejc- 
dading  from  consideration  those  infamous  works, 
which  address  themselves  directly  to  awakening  the 
groaaer  passions  of  our  nature,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  the  worst  evil  to  he  apprehended  from  thepe- 
rasal  of  novels  is^  that  the  habit  is  apt  to  generate 
ta  indisposition  to  real  history,  and  useful  literature) 
tnd  that  the  best  which  can  be  hoped  if^  that  they 
aaj  sometimes  instruct  the  youthful  mmd  by  real 
pictures  of  life,  and  Mmetimes  awaken  their  better 
fedin#(8  and  sympathies  bjr  strains  of  generous  sen- 
timeot,  and  tales  of  fictitious  wo.  Beyond  this 
point  they  are  a  mere  elegance,  a  hixury  contrived 
for  the  amusement  of  pohshed  life,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  that  half  love  of  literature  which  pervades 
ill  ranks  in  an  advanced  stage  of  society,  and  «>m 


rsad  mnob  mors  lor  amusanmt,  tlMM  with  the  liMl 
hope  of  deiiving  iastructioii  fmm  ihem.  Ths-tmsi 
nn  follies  of  Tom  Joaes,  are  those  wbicb  the  werll 
soon  teackee  to  all  who  enter  on  tb(*  carosp  of  Uft^ 
and  to  which  society  is  unhappily  but  too  nMMgan(«| 
nor  do  we  believe,  that,  in  amy  one  instanoa,  the  po« 
rusal  of  Fielding's  novel  has  added  one  libertine  •• , 
the  large  list*  who  weaU  not  have  been saeh,  hadtt 
never  erossed  the  wessu  Und  it  is  with  eoncem  wa 
add  our  siaeeie  beCd^  that  the  fine  pietara  of#raafc 
ness  and  generosity,  exhibited  in  that  Ibetitious  dba- 
racter,  baa  h^  as  lew  imiiaton  as  the  easser  of  his 
follies.  LetMnotbeauppoasd  that  weaiatadiAiw 
ent  to  morality,  because  we  treat  with  soon  thai 
a&ctalion,  wmch,  while,  ineammon  UFe^  it  eonowaa 
at  the  open  practice  of  lihevtiniim,  prsteolstodcN 
test  the  nienory  of  an  auioor,  who  painted  •iifeaail 
was»  with  all  its  shades^  and  more  than  all  the  h||^t0 
whieh  it  occasioaafty  eafaibits,  to  leliove  them.  Ppf 
pardcolar  passages  of  the  work,  the  aeihor  ean 
oaly  be  defisnded  under  the  custom  of  his  aae,  wfai^l 
permitted,  in  certain  eaaes,  much  stranger  um^agRf 
than  ours.  He  hashimsstf  said,  that  there  ai  ao- 
thing  whieh  can  offend  the  chaaiast  egw  in  the  peNH 
sal ;  and  he  spojke  probably  acoording  to^e  idsaaol 
his  tina  Bat  in  modem  eetimatiou,  there  ara^eO'^ 
veral  paasana  at  whieh  deUcacy  may  justly  tak» 
ofieace;  and  we  can  only  say.  ttet  they  may  l» 
termed  rather  joeulariy  ceafse  than  aadactrre^  aad 
that  they  are  atoned  for  by  the  admirable-  mUEtaia 
of  wit  ami  anumcat,  by  whaeh,  in  othara  Ae 
cause  of  trae  rnligisn  and  virtae  la  aanperted  aad* 
advanced. 

Fielding  considersd  bis  wf>rka  as  an  ezpeiw^^t' 
in  British  literature ;  and,  theraipfe.  he  ohoaaaopta»> 
fix  a  Metimiioarir  Chapter  to  each  Book,  explaaatot* 
nrof  aJs  own  views,  and  of  the  lutes  attached  tO' 
this  mode  of  compqeitioiL.    Those  critical  hstrodueM ' 
cions,  whioh  rather  interrapt  theooarieof  (he  stsry^ 
and  the  flow  of  the  intcMst  at  the  first  perasai,  an 
found,  on  a  aeoood  or  third,  the  arast  entertauiivil 
chapters  ef  the  whole  woik. 

The  pttbHoation  of  Tom  JmuB  carried  Fiekhi«'a 
faaae  to  its  height;  but  seems  to  have  beea  attet^* 
ed  with  no  oonsequences  to  his  fortune,  beyond  m' 
teaaporary  relief  which  the  oop^money  afibnled 
him.  It  was  after  this  period,  that  he  pubhshsd 
his  proposal  for  making  an  eflectuai  Provision  foi 
the  Poor,  formerljr  nouoed,  and  a^mphlet  rela^ 
ting  to  the  mysterious  case  of  the  oelebraled  Ki»< 
zabeth  Canning,  in  which  he  adopted  thecanseaf 
common  sense  against  popular  priyttdice^  and  failed 
in  eoneequence  in  the  object  of  bis  publication. 

Amelia  waa  the  authors  last  work  of  importance. 
It  may  be  termed  a  continuation  of  Twin  Jorutf 
but  we  have  not  the  sanm  sympathy  for  the  un* 
grateful  and  dissolute  conduct  ot  Booth,  which  w<» 
yield  to  the  youthful  follies  of  Jones.  The  charac- 
ter of  Amelia  is  said  to  have  been  dirnwn  far  Field- 
ing's second  wife.  If  he  put  her  palisnce,  as  hoa 
been  alleged,  to  tests  of  the  same  kind,  be  has,  j« 
some  degree^  repaid  her,  by  the  picture  he  has  dravni 
of  her  feminine  delicacy  and  pure  tendonmss,  FieUU 
ing^s  Novels  show  few  instances  of  pathos  {  it  was, 
perhaps,  inconsistent  with  the  lifis  whieh  he  waa 
compelled  to  lead ;  for  those  who  see  most  of  ho* 
man  misery  become  necessarily,  in  some  dsgppea, 
hardened  to  itsel&cts.  But  few  scenes  of  fictitious 
distress  are  more  afifecting,  than  that  in  whioh  Ame- 
lia is  described  as  having  made  her  little  prepara- 
tiona  for  the  evening,  and  sitting  in  anxioas  expecta 
tion  of  the  return  ot  her  unworthy  huaband  whose 
folly  is,  in  the  mean  time,  preparing  for  her  new 
scenes  of  misery.  But  our  sympathy  for  the  wife  is 
disturbed  by  our  dislike  of  her  unthankfVil  helpmate, 
of  whose  conversion  we  have  no  hope,  and  with 
whose  errors  we  have  no  sympathy.  The  talc  is^ 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  unpleasmg,  even  though  re- 
lieved by  the  humours  of  the  doughty  Colonel  Bath, 
and  the  learned  Dr.  Harrison,  characters  drawn 
with  such  force  and  precision,  as  Fielding  alon^ 
knew  how  to  employ. 

Millar  published  Amelia  in  ITKl.    He  had  paid  a 
thousand  pounds  for  the  copy-right ;  and  when  ha 
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Began  to  suspect  that  the  work  would  be  judged  in- 
mor  to  its  piedeceseor,  he  employed  the  following 
stratagem  to  push  it  upon  the  trade.  At  a  sale  msj^e 
to  the  hookadlers,  previous  to  the  publication,  Mil- 
lar oflfered  his  friends  his  other  publications  on  the 
uual  terms  of  discount ;  but  when  he  came  to  Am^- 
MO,  he  laid  it  aside,  as  a  work  expected  to  be  in 
such  demand^  that  he  oould  not  afford  to  deliver  it 
to  the  trade  m  the  usual  manner.  The  ruse  suc- 
ceeded—the  impression  Was  ai^ously  bought  op, 
axkd  the  bookseller  relieved  from  every  apprehension 
of  a  slow  sale. 

Notwithstanding  former  fieiiluresi  Fielding,  in  1762, 
commenced  a  new  attempt  at  a  hterary  newspaper 
and  review,  which  he  entitled  the  Covtni-Oarden 
JoumaL  to  be  published  twice  a-week.  and  con- 
ducted ov  Sir  Alexander.  Drawcansir.  It  was  the 
author's  railing,  that  he  could  not  continue  any  plan 
•f  this  nature,  (for  which  otherwise  hip  ready  pen. 
sharp  wit,  end  classical  knowledge,  so  highly  fitted 
him,)  without  involving  himself  in  some  of  the  par- 
tr  squabblea,  or  petty  literary  broils  of  the  day.  On 
the  present  occasion,  it  was  not  Ioor  ere  he  invol- 
ved mroself  in  a  quarrel  with  Dr.  Hill,  and  other  pe- 
liodica]  writers.  Among  the  latter,  we  are  sorry  to 
particolariae  Smollett,  although  possessed  of  the 
most  kindred  jgenius  to  Fielding's  which  has  yet 
meared  in  British  literature.  The  warfare  was  of 
biwf  duration,  and  neither  party  would  obtain  hon- 
our by  aa  inquiry  into  the  cause  or  conduct  of  its 
kostihties.  ^ 

Meanwhile,  Finding's  life  was  fast  decaying;  a 
iSMBphcation  of  diseases  had  terminated  in  a  dropm- 
cal  habit,  which  totally  undermined  his  strong  con< 
0titi|tion.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  prime  mi- 
iiifCar,  was  destroos  of  receiving  assistance  from  him 
in  the  formation  of  a  plan,  for  the  remedy  and  pre- 
^Rsntion  of  secret  robberies,  and  improvini^  the  po- 
lice of  the  metropolis.  For  the  small  consideration 
of  6(XM.,  paid  by  government,  Fielding  engaged  to 
ectirpate  several  gangs  of  daring  ruffians,  which  at 
tUs  time  infested  London,  and  its  vicmity;  and 
though  his  health  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
he  continued  himself  to  superintend  the  conduct  of 
his  agents,  to  take  evidence,  and  make  commit- 
■Mnts,  unnl  this  great  object  was  attained. 

These  last  exertions  seem  to  have  been  fatal  to  his 
exhausted  frame,  which  suffered  at  once  under  drop- 
8y»  and,  jaundice,  and  asthma.  The  Bath  waters 
weie,  tried  in  vnn,  and  various  modes  of  cure  or 
alleviation  were  resorted  to,  of  which  tapping  only 
abpears  to  have  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent. 
Ijie  medical  attendants  gave  their  last  sad  advice 
in  recommending  a  milder  climate.  Of  his  depart- 
ure for  Lisbon,  in  conformity  with  their  opinion,  he 
has  himself  left  the  following  melancholy  record, 
painting  the  man  and  his  situation  a  thousand  times 
better  than  any  other  pen  oould  achieve. 

"On  this  day,  Wednesday,  June  26,  1754."*  he 
tfaya,  "  the  most  melancholy  sun  I  had  ever  beheld 
arose,  and  found  me  awake  at  my  house  at  Ford- 
hook.  By  the  light  of  this  sun,  I  was,  in  my  own 
opinion,  last  to  behold  and  take  leave  of  some  of 
those  creatures  on  whom  I  doated  with  a  mother- 
like  fondness,  guided  by  nature  and  passion,  and 
uicnred  and  unhardened  by  all  the  doctrine  oi  that 
philosophical  school,  where  I  had  learned  to  bear 
pams,  and  to  despise  death.  In  this  situation,  as  I 
could  not  conquer  Nature,  I  submitted  entirely  to 
her«  and  she  made  as  great  a  fool  of  me,  as  she  had 
ever  done  of  any  woman  whatsoever :  under  pre- 
tence of  giving  me  leave  to  enjoy,  she  drew  me  in  to 
Buiier,  the  company  of  my  little  ones,  during  eight 
hours ;  and  I  doubt  not  whether,  in  that  time,  I  did 
not  undergo  more  than  in  all  my  distemper.  At 
twelve  precisely  my  coach  was  at  the  door,  which 
was  no  sooner  told  me,  than  I  kissed  my  children 
round,  and  went  into  it  with  some  Uttle  resolution. 
My  wife,  who  behaved  more  like  a  heroine  and  pbi- 
bsopher.  though  at  the  same  time  the  tenderest  mo- 
ther in  the  world,  and  my  eldest  daughter,  followed 
me.  Some  friends  went  with  us,  and  others  here 
took  their  leave ;  and  I  heard  my  behaviour  appiand- 
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ed,  with  many  murmurs  and  praises,  to  which  I  well 
knew,  I  had  no  title." 

This  affectmg  passage  makes  a  part  of  his  Jour 
n«y  to  Lisbon^  a  work  which  he  commenced  du- 
ring the  voyage,  with  a  hand  trembling  in  almost 
its  latest  hour.  It  remains  a  singular  example  of 
Fielding's  natural  strength  of  mind,  that  while 
struggling  hard  at  once  ^nth  the  depression  and 
with  the  irritability  of  disease^  he  could  still  exhibit 
a  few  flashes  of  (hat  bright  wit,  which  once  set  the 
"world"  in  a  roar.  His  perception  of  character,  and 
power  of  describing  it  had  not^forsaken  him  in 
those  sad  moments ;  for  the  master  of  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed,  the  scolding  landlady  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  military  coxcomb  who  visits  their 
vessel,  arc  all  portraits,  marked  with  the  master- 
hand  wliich  traced  Parson  Adams  and  Squire 
Western. 

The  Journey  to  Lisbon  was  abridged  by  fate. 
Fielding  reached  that  city,  indeed,  alive,  and  remain' 
ed  there  two  months;  but  he  was  unable  to  conti 
nue  his  proposed  literary  labours.  The  hand  of 
death  was  upon  him,  and  seized  upon  its  prey  in  the 
beginningof  October  1764.  He  died  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  life,  leaving  behind  him  a  widow, 
and  four  children,  one  of  whom  died  soon  after- 
wards. His  brother.  Sir  John  Fielding,  well  known 
as  a  ma^trate,  aided  by  the  bounty  of  Mr.  Allen, 
made  suitable  provision  for  the  survivors;  but  of 
their  fate  we  are  ignorant. 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
the  world  might  have  expected  continued  delight 
from  his  matured  powers,  the  celebrated  Henry 
Fielding,  father  of  the  English  Novel }  and  m  hie 
powersof  strong  and  national  humour,  and  forcible 
yet  natural  exhibition  of  character,  unapproached  as 
yet,  even  by  his  successful  followers. 
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Thb  Life  of  Smollett,  whose  genius  has  raised  ao 
imperishable  monument  to  his  lame,  has  been  writ 
ten,  with  spirit  and  elegance,  by  his  friend  and  con- 
temporary, the  celebrated  Dr.  Moore^  and  more  late- 
ly by  Dr.  Robert  Anderson  of  Edinburgh,  with  a 
careful  research,  which  leaves  to  us  little  except  the 
task  of  selection  and  abridgement. 

Our  author  wss  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family;  an  advantage  to  which,  from 
various  passages  in  his  writings,  he  seems  to  have 
attached  considerable  weight,  and  the  consciousness 
of  which  seems  to  have  contributed  its  ^are  in 
forming  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  character. 

Sir  James  Smollett  of  Bonhill.  the  grandikther  of 
the  celebrated  author,  was  bred  to  the  bar,  became 
one  of  the  Commissaries  (t.  e.  Consistoria]  Judges) 
of  Edinburah,  represented  the  burgh  of  Dumbar- 
ton in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  ana  lent  his  aid  to 
dissolve  that  representative  body  for  ever,  being  one 
of  the  Commissioners  for  framing  Uie  Union  with 
England.  Bv  his  lady,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Aula; 
MacAulay  of  Ardincapic,  Sir  James  SmoHett  had 
four  sons,  of  whom  Archibald,  the  youngest,  was 
father  of  the  poet. 

It  appears  that  Archibald  Smollett  followed  no 

Srofession,  and  that,  without  his  father's  consent, 
e  married  an  amiable  woman,  Barbara,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Gilbertneld.  The  disunion 
betwixt  the  son  and  father,  to  which  this  act  of  im- 

{>rudence  gave  rise,  did  not  prevent  Sh*  James  Smol- 
ett  from  assigning  to  him,  for  his  support,  the  house 
and  farm  of  Dalquhum,  near  his  own  mansion  of 
Bonhill.  Archibald  SmoHett  died  eeriy,  leavinc  two 
sons  and  a  daughter  wholly  (dependent  on  the  Kind- 
ness of  his  grandfather.  The  eldest  son  embraced 
the  military  ufe,  and  perished  by  the  shipwreck  of  a 
transport.  The  daughter.  Jane,  married  Mr.  Tel- 
fer  of  Leadhills,  and  her  aescendant,  Captain  John 
Smollett,  R.  N.,  now  represents  the  family,  and 
possesses  the  estate  of  Bonhill.  The  second  son  of 
Archibald  Smollett  is  the  subject  of  this  Memoir. 
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ToaiAM  Smoubtt  (btstiged  Tolnas  Geoige)  wm 
'bom  m  1721,  in  the  old  nouse  of  Dalquhuni,  m  tbe 
valley  of  Le?en,  in  pexliapa  the  most  beautiful  dis- 
trict m  Britain.  Its  distinguisbed  native  bas  celebra- 
ted the  vale  of  Leven  not  only  in  the  beautiful  Ode 
addressed  to  hia  parent  stream^  but  in  the  Expedi- 
tion qf'HumphiTf  CHnktrt  where  he  mentions  the 
home  of  his  foroathers  in  the  following  enthuaiaa- 
tic,  yet  not  exaggerated  terms :— "  A  very  little  above 
the  source  of  the  Leven,  on  the  Iak&  stands  the 
house  of  Cameron,  belonging  to  Mr.  Smollett,*  ao 
emboeomed  in  an  oak  wood,  that  we  did  not  aee  it 
till  we  were  within  fiAy  yards  of  the  door.  The 
lake  approaches  on  one  side  to  within  six  or  seven 
yards  of  the  window.  It  might  have  been  placed  in 
a  higher  situation*  which  would  have  anorded  a 
jnore  extensive  i>ro8^ect,  and  a  drier  atmosphere; 
bat  this  imperfeetion  is  not  chargeable  on  the  pre- 
sent proprietor,  who  piurchased  it  ready  built,  rather 
than  be  at  the  troable  c^  repairing  his  own  family 
faonie  of  Bonhill,  which  stands  two  miles  from 
hence  on  the  Leven,  so  surrounded  with  plantations, 
that  it  used  to  be  known  by  the  name  oi  the  Mavis 
(or  thmah)  Nest.  Above  that  house  is  a  romantic 
^en,  or  deft  of  a  mountain,  covered  with  hanging 
woods,  having  at  bottom  a  stream  of  fine  water  that 
forms  a  nomber  of  cascades  in  its  descent  to  join  the 
Leren,  so  that  the  scene  is  quite  enchanting. 

*1  have  seen  the  Lago  di  OardL  Albano  de  Vico, 
Bolsena,  and  Geneva,  and  I  preftr  Loch-Lomond 
to  them  an ;  a  preference  which  is  certainly  owing 
to  die  verdant  islands  that  seem  to  float  upon  its 
smftoe,  affording  the  most  enchanting  objects  of  re- 
pose to  the  excnrsive  view.  Nor  are  lie  Banks  des- 
ihuta  of  beauties  which  even  partake  of  the  sob- 
lime.  On  this  side  they  display  a  sweet  vi^iety 
of  woodland,  corn-fields,  and  pasture,  with  several 
•agreeable  villas,  emerging,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
lake ;  till  at  some  distance,  the  prospect  terminates 
in  huge  mountains,  covered  with  heath,  whicb,  be- 
kag  in  the  bloom,  aflbrds  a  very  rich  covering  of 
pmpit.  Everything  here  is  romantic  beyond  ima- 
gination. This  country  is  justly  styled  the  Arcadia 
sf  Scotland :  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  may  vie  with  Ar- 
'Cadia  in  ererything  but  climate.  I  am  sure  it  excels 
X  in  Yerduxe,  wood,  and  water." 

A  poet  bred  np  amonnt  such  scenes,  must  be- 
•come  doubly  attached  to  nis  art :  and  accordingly  it 
appears  that  Smolletwas  in  the  nighest  degree  sen- 
sioie  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  although  his  fame 
has  chiefly  risen  upon  his  power  of  delineating  hu- 
man character.  He  obtained  the  rudiments  of  clas- 
sical knowledge  at  the  Dumbarton  grammar-school, 
then  tau^t  by  Mr.  John  Love,  the  scarce  less  learn- 
ed antagonist  of  the  learned  Ruddiman.  From 
dunce  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  pursued 
Us  studies  with  diligence  and  success,  and  was 
finally  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  John  Gordon,  an 
eminent  surgeon.  This  destination  was  contrary  to 
vonn^  SmoUett's  wishes,  which  suongly  determined 
iiim  to  a  military  Hie ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
aveii^ed  himself  both  of  his  grandfather,  who  con- 
tradicted his  inclinations,  ana  of  his  master,  by  de- 
'Mnbias  the  forSer  under  the  unamiable  character 
-df  the  old  Judga  and  the  latter  as  Mr.  Potion,  the 
first  master  oiRodtride  Randtrm.  At  a  later  ^ 
riod  he  did  Mr.  Gordon  justice  by  mentioning  him^ 
in  the  following  terms :— "I  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Gordon."  says  Matthew  Bramble,  "  a  patriot  of  a 
truly  noble  spirit  who  is  father  of  the  linen  menu- 
&CI017  in  that  place,  and  was  the  great  promoter  of 
the  city  work-house,  infirmary,  and  other  works  of 
pablic  utility.  Had  he  lived  m  ancient  Rome,  he 
would  have  been  honoured  with  a  statue  at  the  pub- 
he  expense.'' 

During  his  apprenticeship,  Smollett's  conduct  in- 
dicated that  love  of  frolic,  practical  jest,  and  play- 
IbI  nitschieil  of  which  his  works  show  many  proofs, 
and  the  young  novelist  gave  alao  several  inoicationa 
of  his  tuents  and  propenaity  to  satire.  It  is  said, 
that  bis  master  expressed  his  conviction  of  Smol- 
lett's fiimre  eminence  in  very  homely  but  expreasive 
when  some  of  his  neighbours  were  boasting 
*  Tks  late  GemmiMaiT  Smollett 


all,  my  own  bubbly-nosed  callant,  with  the  stane  in 
his  pouch."  Without  attemoting  to  render  (his  into 
English,  our  Southern  readers  must  be  informed, 
that  the  words  contain  a  faithful  sketch  of  a  negli- 
gent, unlucky,  but  spirited  urchin,  never  without 
some  raischievoua  prank  in  his  head,  and  a  atone  in 
his  pocket  ready  to^ezecute  it. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Smollett's  life,  hia  grand* 
father,  Sir  James,  died,  making  no  provision  oy  his 
will  for  the  children  of  his  youngest  son,  a  neglect 
which,  joined  to  other  circumstances  already  men- 
tioned, procured  him  from  his  irritable  descendant 
the  painful  distinction  which  the  old  Judge  holds  in 
the  narrative  of  Roderick  Random, 

Without  efficient  patronage  of  any  kind,  Smollett, 
in  his  nineteenth  year|  went  to  London  to  seek  his 
fortune  wherever  he  might  find  it.  He  caitied  with 
him  the  Regicide^  a  tragedy,  written  during  the  pro- 
gress of  his  studies,  but  which,  though  it  evinces  in 
particular  passages  the  genius  of  the  author,  cannot 
be  termed  with  justice  a  performance  suited  for  tba 
stage.  Lord  Lyttleton,  as  a  patron— Garrick  and 
Lacy,  as  managers-^^ve  the  youthful  author  some 
encouragement,  which,  perhaps,  the  aanguine  tem- 
per of  Smollett  over-rated :  for,  in  the  atory  of  Mft 
Melopoyn,  where  he  gives  the  hiatory  of  his  attempla 
to  brmg  the  Regicidt  on  the  stage,  the  patron  and 
the  manager  are  not  roared  j  and,  in  Pertgritu 
Pickle,  the  peraonacp  ot  Groalmg  Scrag,  which  oo> 
cure  in  the  firat  edition  only,  is  meant  to  repreasni 
Lord  Lyttleton.  The  atory  la  more  briefly  told  in 
the  preface  to  the  firat  edition  of  the  Regidaey  where 
the  author  informe  ua  that  hia  tragedy  "  was  taken 
into  the  protection  of  one  of  thoaeutue  fellowa  who 
are  aometimes  called  great  men,  and,  like  other  or- 
phana,  neglected  accordingly.  Stung  with  resent- 
ment, which  I  miatook  for  contempt,  I  reaolved.to 
punish  this  barbarous  indiflference,  and  actually  dis- 
carded my  patrons  consoling  myself  with  the  bar* 
ren  praise  of  a  few  associates,  who,  in  the  most  in« 
defatijgable  manner,  employed  their  time  and  influ- 
ence in  collecting  from  all  quarters  observations  on 
my  piece,  which,  in  consequence  of  those  sugges- 
tions, put  on  a  new  appearance  almost  every  day, 
until  my  occasions  called  me  out  of  the  kingdom." 

Disappointed  in  the  hopes  he  had  founded  on  in 
his  theatrical  attempt,  Smollett  accepted  the  situa- 
tion of  surgeon's  mate  on  board  of  a  ship  of  thelinei 
in  the  expedition  to  Carthagena,  in  1741,  of  which 
he  publi.slied  a  short  account  m  Roderick  Ratk- 
dom,  and  a  longer  narrative  in  a  Compendium  qf 
Vovages^  puhlisned  in  1751.  But  the  term  of  our 
author's  service  in  the  navy  was  chiefly  remarkable 
from  his  haviiig  acquired,  m  that  brief  space,  such, 
intimate  knowledge  of  our  nautical  world,  as  en- 
abled him  to  describe  sailors  with  such  truth  and. 
spirit  of  delineation,  that  from  that  time  whoever 
has  undertaken  the  same  task  has  seemed  to  copy 
more  from  Smollett  than  from  nature.  Our  author 
quitted  the  navy,  in  duu;ust  alike  with  the  drudgery, 
and  with  the  despotic  discipline,  which  in  thoae  oajrs 
was  qualified  by  no  urbamty  on  the  part  of  aupenor 
officers,  and  which  exposed  subordinates  in  the  seN 
vice  to  such  mortifications,  as  a  haughty  spirit  like 
that  of  Smollett  could  vezy  ill  endure.  He  left  the 
service  in  the  Wes^  Indies,  and  after  a  residence  of 
some  time  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  returned  to  • 
England  in  1746.  Obscure  traces  of  the  yexatiou» 
persecutions  which  he  underwent  durins  his  sorvioe 
m  the  navy,  mav  be  found  in  Roderick  Random  f 
but  the  temper  ot  the  author  was  too  irritable  to  en- 
courage our  full  confidence  in  the  tnith  of  his  satire. 

It  was  at  this  time,  when,  incensed  at  the  brutal 
severities  exercised  by  the  goverpment's  troops  in 
the  Highlands,  to  which  romantic  regions  he  was 
a  neighbour  by  birth,  Smollett  wrote  the  pathetic, 
spirited,  and  patriotic  verses  entitled  The  Tears  qf 
Caledonia.  The  late  Robert  Graham,  Eaq.,  of  Gart- 
more,  a  particular  friend,  and  truatee  of^  Smollett, 
has  recorded  the  manner  in  which  thia  effusion  was 
poured  forth.    "  Some  gentlemen  navmg  met  at  % 
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vmm  w&n  Bxadimw  fhemteltefl  before  sipper  wHfk 
m*giftlne  at'ewds;  Wtalt  Smollett  not  choosing  to 
fivf,  Mt  down  to  write.  One  of  the  company,  who 
tfflo  Was  nominated  by  him  ohe  of  his  trustees 
(Chmmore  himsd^)  observing  his  eamestncss,  and 
•Qiip^^siQg  he  was  writing  verses,  aaked  him  if  it 
waa  not  so.  He  accordingly  reaa  them  the  first 
MMtch  of  bis  Tears  of  Scotiand,  consisting  only  of 
aec  stanzas  t  and  on  their  remarking  that  the  termi- 
nation of  the  poem,  being  too  strongly  expressed, 
might  give  offtnce  to  persons  whose  political  opi- 
nlona  were  diflierent,  he  sat  down,  without  reply, 
Attd,  with  an  air  of  great  indignation,  subjoined  the 
conduding'stansa :~ 

"  WhDAtbe  wum  bloo^  bedewi  nv  ▼aim. 
And'  nnnnpvir'd  remvilibTSiice  reigiii, 
RaMntmrat  of  my  Ooaiitry'fl  flit« 
Withia  mj  filial  bravt  tM  beat 
Ym  ,  Aptte  of  tiiioe  iMnilfaic  kmi 
Mv  ■jmottniaor vef»«  •jAli  flow. 
ItRmm.  BApleH  CtlerionM,  rooom, 
TVbubk'd  PMM,  Uqt  lauTOtotonit'* 

To  ettimate  the  generous  emotions  with  which 
ftnoHett  was  actuated  on  this  occasion,  it  must  be 
tiAnarked  that  his  patriotism  was  independent  of 
iMriy  feetinsr,  as  he  had  been  bred  up  in  Whig  prin- 
di^les,  whicn  were  those  of  his  family;  and  altnough 
dl^  appear  from  his  historical  work  to  have  been 
ill  -some  degree  modified,  yet  the  author  continued 
ttfcdxed  to  the  principles  of  the  ReVblution.  tt  is 
al^  to  be  retnembered,  that  at  the  extinction  of  a 
dVil  war,  the  least  appearance  of  sympathy  with 
the  vanquished  party  is  sure  to  interrupt  taker  pros- 
i^Mts  of  preferment  uian  any  which  opened  to  Smol- 
wtt  Hit  feelings  for  his  country's  distresses,  and 
his  resentment  of  the  injuries  she  suatained,  were 
ii  genuine  and  disinterested  as  the  mode  of  express- 
ing them  ia  patlietic  and  spirited. 

Smollett  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies, 
wMsA  in  L«Qtndon,  and  commenced  his  career  as  a 
plbi^Mrtnonal  nMin.  He  was  not  successful  as  a  phy- 
sician, probably  because  his  independent  and  haughty 
ac^t  neglected  the  by-paths  wnich  lead  to  fame  in 
Inat  profession.  One  account  says,  that  he  failed  to 
render  himself  agreeable  to  his  female  patients,  cer- 
t^ly  not  from  want  of  address  or  figure,  for  both 
were  remarkably  pleasing,  but  m«re  probably  by  a 
hasty  impatience  of  listening  to  petty  complaints, 
and  a  want  of  sympathy  with  tlie  lamentations  of 
thos^  who  laboured  under  no  real  indisposition.  It 
u  remarkable,  that  although  venr  manv;  perhaps 
the  greatest  number  of  successnil  meaical  men, 
have  assumed  ,a  despotic  authority  over  their  pa- 
tients after  therr  character  was  established}  few  or 
none  have  risen  to  pre-eminence  in  practice  wKo 
Hied  the  same  want  of  ceremony  in  the  commence- 
ment of  their  career.  Perhaps,  however,  Dr.  Smol- 
lett was  too  soon  discouraged,  and  abandoned  pre- 
njeturaly  a  profession  in  which  success  is  prover- 
bially alow. 

8mtfllet  who  must  have  felt  his  own  power&  )iad 
nttmnlty  reeotirse  to  his  pen,  to  supply  the  deficien- 
dM  of  an  iilcome  which  Iris  practice  did  not  afford; 
and  besides  rmeated  attempts  to  get  his  tragedy 
aeted.  he  s^nt  forth,  in  1746,  Advice,  and  in  1747,  Re- 
p^hp^  both  poetical  satires  possessed  of  considerable 
ment,  but  which  only  influenced  the  fate  of  the  au- 
th^,  as  they  increased  the  number  of  his  personal 
eBemies.  Rich,  the  manager,  was  particularly  eati- 
rilKed  in  Rtnroof.  Smollett  had  written  for  the 
Odvent-(}ardeD  theatre  an  opera  called  AUeate^ 
which  was  not  acted  in  consetpience  of  some  quar- 
rel betwixt  the  author  and  manager,  vrhich  Smollett 
tbua  avenged. 

About  1747^  Smollett  was  married  to  Miss  Las- 
oelles,  a  beautify  and  accomplished  woman,  to  whom 
he  had  become  attached  in  the  West  Indies.  Instead 
of  an  expected  fortune  of  3000/.,  he  gained  by  this 
connexion  only  a  lawsuit,  and  increased  the  expense 
of  housekeeping,  which  he  was  still  less  able  to  af- 
fbfd,  and  was  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his 
aterary  talents. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  in  literature 
ai  well  as  in  the  arts,  and  the  necessity  of  Smollett 
fait>nght  him  forth  in  his  pre-eminent  character  <>f  a 


Novelist. ,  Roderick  Random  mMfhe  eonm/^feji  a* 
an  imitation  of  Le  Sag&  as  the  hero  fiits  throom 
almost  every,  scene  of  public  and  private  life,  recoro- 
iiut  as  he  paints  his  own  adventures,  the  mannera 
oftne  times,  with  all  their  various  shades  and  diver- 
sities of  colouring ;  but  formmc  no  connected  plot 
or  story,  the  several  parts  of  which  hold  connexion 
with,  or  bear  proportion  to,  each  other.  It  was  tha 
second  example  of  the  minor  romance,  or  Engliak 
novel.  Fielding  had  shortly  before  set  the  example 
in  his  Tom  Jone^  and  a  rival  of  almost  equal  eoii- 
nence,  in  1748,  brought  forth  the  Adntnturts  qf  Ro- 
deriek  Random ;  a  work  whic|i  was  eagerly  receivad 
by  the  public,  and  brought  both  reputation  and  profit 
to  the  author. 

It  was  ^nerally  believed  that  Smollett  painted 
some  of  his  own  early  adventnrea  under  the  veil,  of 
fiction ;  but  the  public  carried  the  spirii  of  applying 
the  characters  of  a  work  of  fiction  to  living  ^nson* 
ages  much  further,  perhaps,  than  the  author  mtead- 
ed.  Gawkey,  CraoDe,  and  Potion,  were  asugned  to 
individuals  in  the  West  of  Scotland ;  Mrs.  Smolieti 
was  supposed  to  be  Narcissa;  the  author  himself 
represented  Roderick  Random,  (of  which  there  can 
be  little  doubt  ;>  a  book-binder  and  barber,  theeaxly 
acquaintances  of  Smollett,  contended  (or  [the  cba* 
racterof  the  attached,  amiable,  simple-hearted  Strap  i 
and  the  two  naval  officers,  under  ^liom  Smoitett 
had  served,  were  stigmatized  under  the  names  of 
Oakum  and  Whitfle.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  contemn^ 
with  which  his  unfortunate  play  had  been  treatcflL 
forms  the  baMs  of  Mr.  Melopoyiit's  story,  in  wjaioS 
Garrick  and  L|rtCfeton  are rouKiiIy  treatecLunder  tjl^ 
characters  of  Marmozet  and  Sbeerwit.^  Ilie  PubU9 
did  not  taste  leas  keenly  the  real  merits  of  this  \^* 
terestin^  and  humorous  work, ,  because  they  con- 
ceived It  to  possess  the  zest  arisiog  from  personal 
allusion ;  and  the  sale  of  the  work  exceedea  greater 
the  expectations  of  all  concerned.  ^ 

Having  now  the  eiir  of  the  public,  SmoHett  pub- 
lished, by  subscription,  his  unfortunate  tragedy,  the 
Regicide,  in  order  to  ^hame  those  who.  had  bam'' 
his  access  to  the  stage.  The  preface  is  filled  wit 
complaints,  which  are  neither  just  nor  manly,  ul 
with  strictures  upon  Garrick  and  Lyttleton.  whiqL 
amount  almost  to  abuse.  The  merits  of  the  piece 
by  no  means  vindicate  this  extreme  resentment  en. 
the  part  of  the  author,  and  of  this  Smollett  himaalf 
became  at  length  sensible.  He  was  impetuous,  but. 
not  sullen  in  ms  resentment  and  generously  allow* 
ed,  in  his  ffistory  of  Engldndy  the  full  merit.  U» 
those,  whom,  in  the  first  impulse  of  paesjon  aadaia- 
appointment,  he  had  treated  with  injustice.* 

*  [)efiroiit"of  doioijtutioe  ins  work  of  truth  tor  wronndoM 
in  ft  wotk  of  fiction,'*  (to  um  hii  ovrn  exprosion.)  m  gmtk  a 
ihotflli  of  the  libeml  artt  fci  his  HUtory  nf  Bnglattd,  he  nmSm^ 
"  the  oKhihtMov  of  tho  itafe  wen  jtapravwi  tothemeattexqnaita 
eotprtaininent  br  the  talents  ftod  m«DMnin«Bt  of  Oftirlok.  it\t^ 
§tm\T  iurpftssed  all  his  predeooMon  ofthis,  and  peimiM  ewj 
oCh«r  nation,  in  hb  gpnns  fur  aetiiw ,  in  th«  sweetn«ifl-  aod  r%> 
rietarof  hb  tones,  tha  iiraimtibk)  mafic  of  hi*  efs.  (tif  five  aaaT  v»> 
vnaty  oflw  aoUod.  ihs  elefance  of  aUitade.  and  tha  Wimhpv 
tbos  of  eKprearion.  .  j  .... 

"  Candkifttas  for  Iftomry  fftina  appetml  Men  in  tfaa  wcheA 
sphera  of  lift,  amb^Med  hr  tha  o^ryous  Ale  and  oaSiSiig 
eraliUoB  of  a  Cofka.hrthvdalieata  taste,  the  fiohitod  mass,  mni 
tenaar  fbaliags  of  a  L^ttJefion." 

Not  satitffed  with  this  public  declaration  of  hk  aonUnaats.  be 
vmio  in  still  stronger  taims  to  Mr.  Ganidr : 

"  Dear  Sir.  Ch«ktm,  l0h.  St,  im. 

"  I  this  niuniinff  reeaivtd  yoor  W1mier*%  TiXe,  and  am  ^gndMg 
flattered  by  this  marlt  of  your  attoitiQa  What  t  fatfva  said  oC 
Mr.  GarricK  in  tba  Historr  tsi  Rndajra,  was.  I  jmest.  the  lao- 

e*ir«  of  my  hean.  I  thiiil  r^rec.  if  he  tMnlti  I  have  done  hhtt 
nir  jostice.  I  an  sura  tbe  pubUa  will  think  1  hare  dooe  him 
no  more  than  justice.  In  fi^ioK  ft  ihott  shetaH  of  tba  Ibaral  arts, 
I  could  not  tvith  any  propriety,  tortMHir  qientiooin^acoDtWroanao^ 
eminentljr  rfUrtbifoished  nv  a  genios  that  has  nn  n^^ftr.  Beat^.  I 
thouaht  it  was  a  duty  incumbent  on  mo  in  particuiar,  to  mue  a 
public  atoaement  in  ft  worit  of  traifa  for  wroota  done  bhtf  hk  a 
work  of  fiction. 

*'  Among  the  other  inconvenience^  arisinf  from  ill-lieaith,  V 
deeply  rpcret  my  helnf  disablH  fmm  a  pertonftl  eultitatioa  of 
youf  iruoo  wfil,  and  the  un^iaakalila  enjoyment  I  shoaM  aomo- 
limes  derive  fttMn  your  private  conversation,  as  areli  as  Aon  tfad 
public  exertion  of  your  talonts ;  liut  scquesterpd  as  I  an  tttm  tb» 
worid  of  i*ntertslnmcn(.  the  conscioushcra  of  standing  w^  m 
yotn  opinioa  wilt  ever  aflord  singular  satisfftetion  to, 
"Dear  Mr. 

"  Your  very  humfate  Sairaiit, 

^  "  t.  SMOuarr.*' 
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lafMto^l¥liMllitciiMd»«UMa'toFaf{8t  wbere  he 
gleaned  matadala  for  foture  works  of  fienon,  berides 
mtt^B  his  Atsqutintanoe  with  lift  and  mannere. 
A  ootHyab  paiiitier.  wfiom  be  met  on  this  occasion, 
ibfiaed  the  oni^tHil  of  the  ezquishe  Pallet;  while 
Dr.  Ake&aide.  a  nan  of  a  very  diflerent  character, 
waa  wafked  toe  future  prey  of  satire  as  the  pedantic 
Doctor  of  Medicme:  He  ia  said  to  have  offended 
AnoUett  by  Bome  national  reflections  on  Scotland, 
white  his  extraTaganttea!  for  liberty,  which  was  in 
no  great  danger,  and  fats  pedantic  and  exdusire  ad- 
miraiioQ  of  the  mannera  ot  classical  antviuity,  af- 
totdea,  aa  BmoUett  baa  drawn  them,  an  ample  fund 
ofndieald. 

JPerejgHnt  PkHb  iiauppooad  to  have  been  writ* 
ten  chiefly  in  Pan^  and  appeared  in  1761.  It  was 
rsoefrM  by  the  ^vbnc  with  nnoommon  sTidiiy,  and 
a  lal|^  itnpreMKm  dbperaed,  notwithstanding  the 
eftkts  of  Mriam  bobkseuers  and  others,  whom 
Smollett  acpnaes  of  attempts  to  obstruct  the  sale, 
ih^vook  b^*ng  pubfiAed  on  account  cf  the  author 
luBMel£  Hiif  imtable  temper  induced  him  to  ran 
hastSy  before  the  public  with  complaints  which, 
ho  wane  fW  well  of  ill  grounded,  the  public  has  been 
at  ail  tntes  accuetonied  to  hear  with  great  indiffer- 
aaee^  Jftoy  prnfiesiional  authors,  philosophers,  and 
othl^  pnbiic  characters  of  the  dme,  were  also  satiri- 
n||#flh  little  reatrahsf . 

ne  splirndid  merits  of  the  work  itself  weie  a  much 
grtater  iPietoryoT^  the  author's  enemies,  if  he  really 
had  each,  than  anV  which  he  oould  gain  by  person- 
al alteivatkm  with  unworthy  opponents.  Yet  by 
maay  his  aeooiid  norel  was  not  thought  quite  equal 
to  kk  l&rsc  In  tmth,  ^here  occurs  betwixt  Boderick 
Boekdam  tod  ftregrxnt  PickU  a  difference,  which 
iaMtfft  olMerved  betwii^  the  flrat  and  second  efforts 
of  aathets  wfto  have  been  successful  in  this  line. 
I^egrint  Pkikte  ts  more  finished,  more  sedulously 
labMed  into  excellence,  exhibits  scenes  of  more  ac- 
cnfttolated  interest,  and  presents  a  richer  variety  of 
cbatttcter  and  adventure,  than  Roderick  Random ; 
but  ret  there  is  an  ease  and  simplicity  in  the  first 
Dova  wfaieh  is  not  quite  attained  in  the  second, 
where  the  author  has  substituted  splendid  colouring 
for  ttnec  fidelity  of  outline.  Thus,  of  the  inimitable 
aea^horacters.  Trunnion,  Pipes,  and  even  Hatch- 
way, border  upon  caricature;  hat  Lieutenant  Bowl- 
mg  and  Jack  Rattlin  are  truth  and  nature  itself. 
Tfe-reaBen  seems  to  be,  that  when  an  author  brinrgs 
ktA  faia  first  repre9entatit)n  of  any  class  of  charac- 
tcta^  be  s^zes  on  the  leading  and  striking  outlines, 
aoi  di^refore,  in  the  second  attempt  of  the  same 
laid,  he  ia  forced  to  make  some  distinction,  and 
cither  to  invest  his  perionage  with  less  obvious  and 
ovdiiiary  traits  of  character,  or  to  place  him  in  a  new 
aa4  Veam  natural  l^t.  Hence,  it  would  seem,  the 
diftieuce  in  opinion  which  sometimes  occurs  be- 
twifct  the  afiffhor  and  the  reader,  respecting  the  cora- 
]«Aitive  Tftlne  of  early  and  of  subseauent  pubtica- 
liom.  The  amhor  naturally  esteems  that  most  upon 
vhieh  he  i*  conscious  much  more  labour  has  been 
bestowed,  while  the  public  often  remain  constant  to 
thdr  first  love,  and  prefisr  the  facility  and  truth  of 
the  earlier  wore  to  the  more  elaborate  execution  dis- 
^yed  in  those  which  follow  it  But  though  the 
■ri^titity  of  its  predeeessor  was  not,  and  coiild  not 
be;  t^peated  in  Smollett's  second  novel,  his  powers 
uemfkt  ttom  evincing  any  foiling  oflT,  that  in  Pe- 
rtf^rime  PiekU  there  is  a  much  wider  range  of  cha- 
fKfcf  and  incident,  than  ia  exh^ited  in  Roderick 
Random,  as  w^ll  as  a  more  rich  and  brilliant  dis- 
play  of  toe  talents  and  humour  of  the  distinguished 
laQct. 

JP^egrine  Piddt  did  not,  however,  owe  its  suc- 
osa  entirely  to  its  intrinsic  merit.  The  Memoirs  of 
I  Lady  of  Quality^  a  separate  tale,  thrust  into  the 
walk;  with  which  it  has  no  sort  of  connexion,  in  the 
■aajMt  introduced  by  Cervantes,  and  followed  by 
Le  Dape  and  Fielding,  added  considerably  to  its 
JUUiuMlmte  popularity.  These  Memoirs,  which  are 
BOW  Tei?arded  as  a  tiresome  and  unnecessary  ex- 
eieseence  upon  the  main  story,  contain  the  history 
of  Lady  Vane,  renowned  at  that  time  for  her  beauty 
and  her  intriguea.*    The  lady  not  only  fiUrnished 


SmoHett  with  the  materials  for  recoi^ipg  hdlr  o^ 
infamy,  btit,  it  is  said,  rewarded  him  handaom^ljr 
for  the  insertion  of  her  story,.  Mr.  MacCercher,  & 
character  of  a  different  description,  was  also  intro- 
doced.  He  was  remariiable  for  the  benevoletit 
Quixotry  with  which  he  aupported  the  pretensions 
of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  AnnesIeVj^  claimant  of  the 
title  and  property  of  Anglesea.  The  pubUc  took  tho 
intcreet  in  the  frailties  of  Lady  Vane,  and  the  b^ 
nevolence  of  Mr.  MacKercher,  which  they  always 
take  in  the  history  of  Uving  and  remarkable  charac- 
ters ;  and  the  anecdotes  respecting  the  demirep  and 
the  man  of  charity,  greatly  promoted  the  mstant 
poDularity  of  Peregrine  Pickie. 

The  extreme  license  of  some  of  the  tcen^s  de- 
scribed in  this  novel,  gave  deep  ofTencc  to  die  thhik- 
ing  part  of  the  pubhc ;  and  the  work,  in  cotift^rmity 
to  their  just  complainta.  was  much  altered  m  the 
second  edition.  The  preliminary  advertisement  bta 
these  words  .*— "  It  was  the  au thorns  duty,  as  well 
as  his  interest,  to  oblige  the  public  with  this  edition, 
whicn  he  has  endeavoured  to  render  less  unworth)^ 
of  their  acceptance,  by  retrenching  the  superfluities 
of  the  first,  reformmg  its  mannera,  and  correcting 
its  expression.  Divers  uninteresting  incidents  are 
wholly  suppressed ;  some  httinorous  scenes  he  haa 
endeavoured  to  heighten ;  and  he  flattere  himself 
that  he  has  expunged  every  adventure  phrase,  and 
insinuation,  that  could  be  construed  by  the  most 
delicate  reader  into  a  trespass  upon  th^  niles  of 
decorum. 

"  Re  owns  with  contrition,  that,  in  one  or  twb> 
instances,  he  gave  way  too  much  to  the  sat^estiona 
of  personal  resentment,  and  represented  charaet^ 
as  they  appeared  to  him  at  the  time,  throueh  the 
exag^rated  medium  of  prejudice.  But  he  nas  in 
this  impression  endeavoured  to  make  atonement 
for  these  extra va^ncies.  Howsoever  he  may  have 
erred  in  point  of  judgment  or  discretion,  he  denes  the 
whole  world  to  prove  that  he  was  ever  guiltv  of  one 
act  of  malice,  ingratitude,  or  dishonour.  This  de- 
claration he  may  be  permitted  to  make  without 
incurring  the  imputation  of  vanity  or^ presumption, 
considering  the  numerous  shafts  of  envy^  rancour, 
and  rerenge,  that  have  lately,  both  in  public  and. 
private,  been  levelled  at  his  reputation." 

In  reference  to  this  palinode,  we  may  barely  ob- 
serve, that  the  passages  retrenched  in  the  Second' 
edition  ar^  generally  speaking,  the  detail,  of  those 
fVolics  in  which  the  author  has  permitted  his  turtl 
for  humour  greatly  to  outrun  his  sense  of  decency 
and  propriety ;  and,  in  this  respect,  notwithstanding 
what  he  himBctf  says  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  thd 
work  would  have  been  much  improved  by  a  more 
unsparing  application  of  the  pruning-knife.  Several 
personal  reflections  were  olmost  omitted,  particu- 
larly those  on  Lyttleton  and  Fielding,  whom  he  had 
upbraided  for  his  dependence  on  that  statesman's 
patronagct 

*  Lftdy  Vane  wu  died«apbter  of  Francir  Hasvw.  En.,  of  Pur' 
l«r-UaJn  near  Rcadinx,  in  Bevkshire,  one  of  Uk*  8oQtk-oM  Dirae* 
ton  in  1720,  and  micmt'djibaJut  the  Mefnnftif  of  l7dS,  at  Oio  aM 
of  ■eveoteen.  to  I<ord  WlHimu  HaimHon,  n>)io  dymt  July  ft, 
1791,  ibaman-ied.  M»r  IS,  1735.  Loid  Viacount  Vtae;  ctftha  kln^ 
dufti  of  Ireland,  with  whom  abe  had  varimia  aeaadaJogs  Uwavitp, 
and  died  in  London,  March  31,  1788.  in  toe  aeventy-aecood  yew 
of  bbr  lifb. 

t  Lrtttoton'a  celebrftted  Monodr  oa  Um  deatli  of  Ma  wif^  was 
ridiouled  by  a  burioaqoe  Odtr  oo  tM  Destfa  or  mjr  QniKhaolfaSr,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  a  i utndent  apecimen  > 

"  Whdre  waa4  thou,  wittol  Ward,  when  hapiaaaftia 

Prom  tboae  weak  arm*  mine  afedgmaan  tore  i 

Theae  pioua  anna  aMuy'd  u>o  late 

To  drive  the  diamoJ  phaotooi  from  the  door. 

Could  nottliy  tiealiny  drop,  illoatrioua  quaek, 

CouM  not  thy  aatutajry  pill  proloof  lier  daya. 

For  whom,  ao  oO.  to  Marybuno,  alack ! 

The  aonrb  dngg*A  thee  through  t)io  wonft  of  waya 

Neither  i^  Bmollelt  more  respectful  to  Lyttleton  in  bia  psraonal 
cbnractcr  than  to  hi«  (lot'licul  talctit  ^  He  describes  him  aa  "  the 
ramoui  Gooliii:.'  Scrug,  Ecq.  son  and  heir  of  >Vir  Marmaduke  Serac, 
wtio  scats  hirn^olf  in  tho  chair  uf  iudnnuat  and  fives  aentoneo 
upon  tlio  authors  of  tlio  age  I  sTioiild  bo  glad  to  know,  upon 
what  prolensionji  to  genius  ibw  preduminanco  is  founded  1  Do  & 
few  flimsy  odes,  barren  oniktlus.  pointless  epigrams,  and  the  aa« 
persUtious  auggcstiona  of  a  batf-witied  enthu«iest,  enUtle  him. 
to  that  eminent  rank  ho  maintains  iji  the  world  of  leUers  7  or  did 
he  accjuire  the  rcputati<jnof  a  wit,  by  a  repetition  of  trite  inve^ 
tivea  against  a  minister,  conveyed  m  a  theatrical  cadence,  ao> 
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Dr.  AnderaoD  infonns  Ui,  th^t  "at  thU  penod, 
SmoHett  seems  to  have  obtained  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Physic,  probably  from  a  foreign  Unrversity, 
and  announced  himself  a  candidate  for  fame  and 
fortune  as  a  physician,  by  a  publication  entitled,  *An 
Essay  on  the  External  Use  of  Water,  in  a  letter  to 

Dr.  ,  with  particular  Remarks  upon  tbejpresent 

Method  of  using  the  Mineral  Waters  at  Bath  in 
Somersetshire,  and  a  Plan  for  rendering  them  more 
safe,  agreeable,  and  efficacious;  4to.  1752.'  The 
performance  advanced  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
science  and  taste,  but  failed  to  conduct  the  physician 
to  professional  eminence  and  wealth.  This  is  the 
only  publication  in  the  line  of  his  profession  which 
is  known  to  have  proceeded  from  his  pen."  If  the 
Essay  was  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
practice,  it  was  totally  unsuccessful.  Perhaps  Smol- 
lett's character  as  a  satirist,  and  the  leaoiness  be 
had  shown  to  engraft  the  peculiaritiei*  and  history 
of  individuals  into  works  ,of  fiction,  were  serious 
obstacles  to  him  in  a  profession  which  demands  so 
much  confidence  as  thai  of  a  family  physician.  But 
it  is  probable  that  the  author's  chief  object  in  the 
publication  was  to  assist  the  cause  of  a  particular 
niend»  Mr.  Cleland,  a  surgeon  at  Bath,  then  engaged 
in  a  controversy  concemmg  the  use  of  these  cele- 
brated waters. 

In  the  year  1753,  Dr.  Smollett  published  The  Ad- 
mtniures  qf  F'erdinand  Count  Pathomy  one  of  those 
works  which  seem  to  have  been  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  farhumour  and  genius  can  go, 
in  painting;  a  complete  picture  of  human  depravity. 
Smollett  nas  made  his  own  defence  for  the  loath* 
some  task  which  he  has  undertaken.    "Let  me 

not,"  Bays  he,  in  the  dedication  to  Dr. ,  (we  are 

unable  to  supply  the  blank,)  "  be  condemned  for 
having  chosen  my  principal  character  from  the  pur- 
lieus of  treachery  and  fraud,  when  I  declare  my  pur- 
pose is  to  set  him  vp  &9  &  beacon  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inexperienced  and  unwary,  who,  firom  the  peru- 
sal of  these  memoirs,  may  learn  to  avoid  the  mani- 
fold snares  with  which  they  are  continually  sur- 
rounded in  the  paths  of  life,  while  those  who  hesi- 
tate on  the  brink  of  iniquity  may  be  terrified  firom 
plunging  into  that  irremediable  gulf;  by  surveyinff 
the  deplorable  fate  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathoni." 
But,  while  we  do  justice  to  the  author's  motrves,  we 
are  obliged  to  deny  the  validity  of  his  reasoning.  To 
a  /eader  of  a  good  disposition  and  well-regulated 
.iiund»  the  picture  of  moral  depravity  presented  in 
the  character  of  Count  Fathom  is  a  disgusting  pol- 
lution of  the  imagination.  To  those,  on  ,the  other 
hand,  who  btsitate  on  the  brink  of  meditated  ini- 
quity, it  is  not  safe  to  detail  the  arts  by  which  the 
ingenuity  of  villany  has  triumphed  in  former  in- 
stances ;  and  it  is  well  known  |hat  the  publication  of 
the  real  account  of  uncommon  crimes,  although  at- 
tended by  the  public  and  infamous  punishment  of 
the  perpetrators,  has  often  had  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating others  to  similar  actions.  To  some  unhappy 
minds,  it  may  occur  as  a  sort  of  extenuation  of  the 
crime  which  they  meditate,  that  even  if  they  carry 
their  purpose  into  execution,  their  guilt  will  laU  far 
short  of  what  the  author  has  ascribed  to  his  fictitious 
character, ;  and  there  are  other  imaginations  so  ill 
regulated,  that  they  catch  infection  from  stories  ftf 
wickedness,  and  feel  an  insane  impulse  to  emulate 
and  to  realize  the  pictures  of  villany,  which  are 

eompanled  with  the  most  ridicaloai  se«tur«i,  before  he  believed 
it  WM  hit  inlenMt  to  deaart  hii  master,  and  renounoe  his  party  7 
For  my  own  partr  I  never  penned  any  of  his  perfbrmancea.  I  never 
■aw  him  open  his  mouth  in  pufalie,  I  never  beard  him  speak  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  without  reooileetinf  and  applying  these  two 
•inee  in  Pope's  Duneiad-- 

"  Dalneas.  deliffhted,  ey'd  the  lively  dunce, 
Remembesiov  she  heraelf  was  ptftness  onoe.  *' 

Lord  Lyttleton's  patrooof  e  of  Fielding  is  thus  oontempluously 
aodeed,  in  a  rBcommendation  to  a  younc  anthw  to  feed  tiio  vanity 
of  Goeliitf  Scrag,  Esq. :  "  I  advise  Mr  spondr  to  ghro  him  the  re- 
fusal of  this  same  pastoral :  and  who  knows  but  he  mav  have  the 
food  fortune  of  betng  Ustro  in  ttie  number  of  his  beefeatcni.  in 
which  case  he  may,  in  process  of  time,  be  provided  for  in  the 
Customs  or  Chorch:  and  when  he  is  inclined  to  marry  his  own 
look-maid.  his  fraeious  patron  may  conooscend  to  give  the  bride 
•way  s  and  may  finally  seUlo  him  in  his  old  age  as  a  tradhic 
WestmhMtor  Jvttico.'—Peregrine  Piekie,  Edit 4751,  vol.  IT. 
|k  ts>. 


embodied  in  such  narrative*  a*  thoaa  oi  Zelnco  «r 
Count  Fatbota. 

Condemning,  however,  the  plan  and  tendency  of 
the  work,  it  is  impossible  to  denv  oar  applause  to  the 
wonderful  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  which  is 
evinced  in  the  tale  of  CoutU  Fathom^  as  much  aa  in 
any  of  Smollett's  works.  The  horrible  adventure 
in  the  hut  of  the  robbers,  is  a  tale  of  natural  terror 
which  rises  into  the  sublime;  and,  though  often 
imitated,  has  never  yet  been  suipassed.  or  perbapa 
equalled.  In  Count  Fathom  also  is  to  be  found  tfaa 
first  candid  attempt  to  do  justice  to  a  calumniated 
race.    The  benevolent  Jew  of  Cumberland  had  his 

Erototype  in  the  worthy  Israelite,  whom  Smollett 
as  introduced  %vith  very  great  effect  into  the  hiatoiy 
of  Fathom. 

Shortly  after  this  publication,  Smollett's  warmth 
of  temper  involved  him  in  an  unpleasant  embarraM- 
ment.    A  person,  called  Peter  Uordon,  after  having 
been  saved  by  Smollett's  humanity  0*00  impmon- 
ment  and  ruin,  and  after  having  prevailed  upon  him 
to  interpose  his  credit  in  his  behalf  to  an  inconveni- 
ent extent,  withdrew  within  the  verge  of  the  court, 
set  his  creditors  at  defiance  and  treated  his  bene- 
factor with  so  much  personal  insolence,  that  Smol* 
lett   chastised  him  by  a  beatins.  ,A  prosecntion 
was  commenced  by  (iordon,  ana  his  counsel,  Mr. 
Home  Campbell,  whether  in  indulgence  of  his  na- 
tural rudeness  and  impetuoaitv,  of  which  be  hhd  a 
great  share,  or  whether  moved  by  some  special  en- 
mity against  Smollett,  opened  the  case  with  an  ub- 
usual  torrent  of  violence  and  misrepresentation. 
But  the  good  sense  and  impartiality  of  the  jury  ac- 
quitted Smollett  of  the  assault,  and  ne  was  no  soon- 
er cleared  of  the  charge  than  he  sent  an  angry  re- 
monstrance to  Mr.  Home  Campbell,  demandnig 
that  he  should  retract  what  he  had  said  to  his  dis- 
advantage.   It  dpes  not  appear  how  the  afiair  w«s 
settled,  but  Smollett's  manifesto,  as  a  literwy  can- 
osity,  IS  inserted  in  the  Appendut  to  this  Memoir. 
Besides  that  this  ezposHilation  is  too  long  for  the 
occasion,  and  far  too  violent  to  be  dignified,  Smol- 
lett imputes  to  Campbell  the  improbable  charge,  that 
he  was  desirous  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  antbor 
of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom^  because  he  had  sa- 
tirized the  profession  of  the  law.    Lawyers  ace  sel- 
dom very  sensitive  on  this  head,  and  if  they  wooi 
they  would  have  constant  exercise  for  their  irritaln- 
lity ;  since  scarce  a  satirical  author,  of  whatsoever 
description,  has  concluded  his  work,  without  giving 
cause  to  the  gentleman  of  the  robe  for  some  mtca. 
offence,  as  Smollett  supposes  Campbell  to  have  ta- 
ken in  the  present  instance.     The  manifesto  oC 
Smollett  contains,  however,  some  just  censure  on 
the  prevjailing  mode  in  which  witnesses  are  treateil 
in  the  courts  of  justice  in  England,  who,  far  from 
being  considered  as  persons  brought  there  to  speak 
the  truth  in  a  matter  wherein  theyhave  no  concern, 
and  who  are  therefore  entitled  to  civil  treatment, 
and  to  the  protection  of  the  court,  on  the  contivy 
are  often  reearded  as  men  standing  forward  to  per- 
jure themselves,  and  are  therefore  condemned  be- 
forehand to  a  species  of  moral  pillory,  where  they 
are  pelted  with  all  the  foul  jests  .which  the  wit  of 
their  interrogators  can  suggest. 

Smollett's  next  task  was  a  new  version  of  Don 
Quixote^  to  which  he  was  encouraged  by  a  liberal 
subscription.  The  work  was  inscnbed  to  I>on  Ri- 
cardo  Wall,  Principal  Secretary  of  State  to  bis  Mont 
Catholic  Majes^,  by  whom  the  undertaken  had 
been  encouraged.  Smollett's  version  of  this  admi- 
rable classic  IS  thus  elegantly  compared  with  those 
of  Motteux,  (or  Ozell,)  and  of  Jarvis,  by  the  late 
ingenious  and  amiable  Lord  Woodhouselee,  in  }am 
"  EMoy  on  the  Principles  of  Translation.'* 

"  Smollett  inherited  from  nature  a  strong  sense  of 
ridicule,  a  ^eat  fund  of  original  humour,  and  a  hap- 
py versatility  of  talent,  by  which  he  could  accommo- 
date his  style  to  almost  every  species  of  writing.  He 
could  adopt,  alternately,  the  solemn,  the  lively,  tba 
sarcastic,  the  burlesque,  and  the  vulgar.  ^  To  tneae 
qualifications,  he  joined  an  inventive  geniua,  and  a 
vigorous  imagination.  As  he  possessed  talents 
equal  to  the  composition  of  origmal  works  of  thA 
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» 


fltme  species  with  the  romance  of  Cenrantes  j  so  it 
iiDot  perha|>8  possible  to  conceive  a  writer  more 
complete! V  qualified  to  give  a  perfect  translation  of 
that  noveL 

"Motteux,  with  no  great  abilities  as  an  original 
writer,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  endowed  with  a 
strong  perception  of  the  ridiculous  in  human  cha- 
racter, a  just  discernment  of  the  weaknesses  and 
follies  of  mankind.    He  seems  likewise  to  have  had 
a  great  command  of  the  various  stvles  which  are 
accommodated  to  the  expression  both  of  grave  bur- 
lesque, and  of  low  humour.    Inferior  to  Smollett  in 
inventive  genius,  he  seems  to  have  equalled  him  in 
every  quality  which  was  essentially  requisite  to  a 
translator  of  Don  Quixote.    It  may,  therefore,  be 
supposed,  that  the  contest  between  them  will  be 
nearly  equal,  and  the  question  of  preference  very 
dxf^cmt  to  be  decided.    It  would  have  been  so,  had 
Sffiolfett  confided  in  his  own  strength,  and  bestow- 
ed on  his  task  that  time  and  labour  which  the 
length  and  difficulty  of  the  work  required;   but 
Smollett  too  often  wrote  in  such  circumstances, 
that  despatch  was  his  primaiv  object.  He  found  va- 
rious Englidi  translations  at  hand,  which  he  jud^ged 
might  save  him  the  labpur  of  a  new  composition. 
Jarvis  could  give  him  faithfullv  the  sense  of  his  au- 
thor; and  it  was  necessary  only  to  polish  his  aspe- 
rities, and  lighten  his  heavy  and  awkward  phrase- 
ology.   To  contend  with  Motteux,  Smollett  found 
it  necessaiT  to  assume  the  armour  of  Jarvis.    This 
author  had  purposely  avoided,  through  the  whole  of 
his  work,  the  smallest  coinddenoe  of  expression 
with  Motteux,  whom,  with  equal  presumption  and 
ii^justice,  he  accuses  in  his  preface  of  having  *  ta- 
ken his  version  wholly  from  the  French.*    We  find, 
therefor^  both  in  the  translation  of  Jarvis,  and  that 
of  Smouett,  which  is  little  else  than  an  improved 
edition  of  the  former,  that  there  is  a  studied  rejec- 
tion of  the  phraseology  of  Motteux.  Now  Motteux, 
thoQ^  he  baa  frequently  assumed  too  great  a  li- 
cense, both  m  adding  to,  and  retrenching  from  the 
ideas  of  his  original,  has,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
high  degree  of  merit  as  k  translator.    In  the  adop- 
tion of  oorresponding  idioms,  he  has,  been  eminent- 
ly fortunate;  and,  as  in  these  there  is  no  great  lati- 
ttide,  he  has,  in  general,  pre-occupied  the  appropri- 
ate phrases;  80  that  a  succeeding  translator,  who 
proGseded  on  the  hile  of  invariably  rejecting  his 
phraseologf  t  must  have,  in  general,  altered  for  the 
worse.    Such.  I  have  said,  was  the  rule  laid  down 
by  Jarvis,  and  by  his  copyist  and  improver  Smol- 
Jett,  who,  by  thus  absurdly  rejecting  what  his  own 
jodgment  and  taste  must  have  approved,  has  pro- 
duced a  coniposition  decidedly  infenor,  on  the  whole, 
U>  that  of  Motteux.  ' 

"SnaoIIett  was  a  good  poet,  and  most  of  the 
verse  translations,  interspersed  throuf^  this  work, 
aze  exocmted  with  ability.  It  is  on  this  head  that 
Xotteoz  has  assnmed  to  himself  the  greatest  license. 
He  has  very  presumptuously  mutilated  the  poetry 
of  Gervanies,  by  leavinjop  out  many  entire  stanzas 
fiom  the  larger  compositions,  and  suppressing  some 
of  the  smaiTer  altogether.  ¥et  (he,  translarion  of 
dMiee  poems  which  he  has  retained,  is  possessed  of 
Bmch  poetical  merit,  and,  in  particular,  those  verses 
whieh  aire  of  a  graver  cast,  are,  in  my  opinion,  su- 
perior to  those  of  his  rival. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  ver- 
■on  of  Motteux  is  by  far  the  best  we  have  yet  seen 
pf.the  romance  of  Cervantes,  and  that,  if  corrected 
B  its  licoitious  observations  and  enlargementa^  and 
B  some  other  particulars,  which  I  have  noticed  in 
the  course  of  this  comparison,  we  should  have  no- 
thiuE  to  desire  superior  to  it  in  the  way  of  trans- 

AfUr  the  publication  of  Don  ^uixoU^  Smollett 
IMtd  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  in  order  to  see  his 
Bother,  who  then  resided  at  Scotston,  in  Peebles- 
ihiie^  with  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mn.  TeUer.  Dr.  Moore  has  given  us  the  following 
heaotifiil  anecdote  respecting  the  meeting  of  the 
Bother  with  her  distinguished  son. 

**  (hi  Smollett's  arrival,  he  was  introduced  to  his 
aiotli«r«  with  the  connivance  of  Mrs.  Telfer,  as  a 


gentleman  firom  the  West  Indies,  who  was  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  her  son.  The  better  to  support 
his  assumed  character,  he  endeavoured  to  preserve 
a  serious  countenance,  approaching  to  a  frovro; 
but,  while  his  mother's  eyes  were  riveted  on  his 
countenance,  he  could  not  refrain  from  smiling: 
she  immediately  sprung  from  her  chair,  and,  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  his  neck,  exclaimed,  *  Ah,  my 
son !  my  son !  I  have  found  you  at  last !' 

**  She  afterwards  told  him,  that  if  he  had  kept  his 
austere  looks,  and  continued  to  gloom^  he  mighr 
have  escaped  detection  some  time  longer ;  -  but  your 
old  roffuish  smile,'  added  she,  'betrayed  you  at 
once.' " 

Having  revisited  the  seat  of  his  family,  then  pos 
sessed  by  his  ootudn,  and  spent  a  day  or  two  at 
Glasffow,  the  scene  of  his  eariy  studies  and  frolics, 
Smollett  returned  to  England,  in  order  to  under- 
take the  direction  of  the  CriHccCl  Reviews  a  work 
which  was  established  under  patronage  of  the  To* 
ries  and  High-Church  party  |  and  wnich  was  in- 
tended to  maintain  their  principles  in  opposition  to 
the  Monthly  Reniewt  conducted  acccording  to  the 
sentiments  of  Whigs  and  Low-Churchmen. 

Smollett's  taste  and  talents  qualified  him  highly 
for  periodical  criticism,  as  well  as  the  promptitude 
of  his  wit,  and  the  ready  application  which  he  could 
make  of  a  large  store  of  nuscellaneous  learning  and 
acquired  knowledge.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  always  a  hasty,  and  often  a  prejudiced  judge ; 
and,  while  he  himself  applied  the  critical  scourge 
without  mercy,  he  could  not  endure  that  those  who 
felt  his  blows  should  either  wince  or  complain  un- 
der his  chastisement.  To  murmur  against  his  de- 
crees, was  the  sure  way  to  incuf  further  marks  o( 
his  resentment,  and  thus  his  criticism  deviated  stiQ 
more  widely  from  dispassionate  discussion,  as  the 
passions  of  the  reviewer  and  of  the  author  became  ■ 
excited  into  a  clamorous  contest  of  mutual  rejoinder, 
recrimination,  and  abuse.  Maiiy  petty  squabbles! 
which  occurred  to  teaze  and  embitter  the  life  of 
Smollett^  and  to  diminish  the  respectability  with 
which  his  talents  must  otherwise  have  invested 
him,  had  their  origin  in  his  situation  as  Editor  of 
the  Critical  Review.  He  was  engaged  in  one  con- 
troversy with  the  notorious  Sheboeare,  in  another 
with  Dr.  Grainger,  the  elegant  author  of  the  beau- 
tiful Ode  to  Sotttude,  and  in  several  wrangles  and 
brawls  with  persons  of  less  celebrity. 

But  the  moat  unlucky  controversy  in  which  his 
critical  office  involved  our  author,  was  that  with 
Admiral  Knowles,  who  had  published  a  pamphlet 
vindicating  his  own  conduct  in  the  secret  expedition 
against  Rochfort,  which  disgracefully^  miscarried|  in 
1767.  This  defence  was  examined  in  the  Critical 
Review ;  and  Smollett,  himself  the  author  of  the 
article,  used  the  following  intemperate  expressions 
concerning  Admiral  Knowles.  "  He  is  an  admiral 
without  conduct,  an  engineer  without  knowledge, 
an  officer  without  resolution,  and  a  man  without 
veracity."  The  Admiral  commenced  a  prosecution 
against  the  printer  of  the  Review,  declaring  at  the 
same  time  that  he  desired  only  to  discover  the  au- 
thor of  the  paragraph,  and,  should  he  Drove  a  gen- 
tleman, to  demand  satisfaction  of  a  different  nature. 
This  decoy,  for  such  it  proved,  was  the  most  effec- 
tual mode  which  could  have  been  devised  to  draw 
the  high-spirited  Smollett  within  the  danger  of  the 
law.  When  the  court  were  about  to  pronounce 
judgment  in  the  case,  Smollett  appeared,  and  took 
the  consequences  upon  himself,  and  Admiral  Kno^es 
redeemed  the  pledge  be  had  given,  by  enforcing 
judgment  for  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  ob- 
taimng  a  sentence  against  the  defendant  of  three 
months'  imprisonment  How  the  Admiral  recon- 
ciled his  conduct  to  the  rules  usually  observed  by 
gentlemen,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  the  proceed- 
ing seems  to  justify  even  Smollett's  strength  of  ex- 
pression, when  he  terms  him  an  officer  without  re- 
solution, and  a  man  without  veracity.  This  impri- 
sonment took  place  in  1769,  and  was,  as  we  have 
stated  already,  the  most  memorable  result  of  the 
various  quarrels  in  which  his  duty  as  a  critic  enga* 
g^  Dr.  Smollett.  We  resume  the  account  of  his  ii- 
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terary  Tabottrs,  which  our  detnU  of  theM  dnputes 
has  aomething  interrupted. 

Aboat  1757,  Smollett  compfled  and  published, 
without  his  name,  a  useful  and  entertaining  collec- 
tion, entitled,   A  Compendium  qf  Authentic  and 

•  Entertaining  Voyagcty  di^^tsted  in  a  chronological 
eeriea ;  ^e  ithole  txhibiUng  a  clear  view  of  the 
CueUmSy  Manners,  Religion,  Gotemmmt^  Com- 

*  nurce,  and  Natural  Historv  a/moet  Nations  of  the 
Known  World ;  iUxistratea  with  a  variety  of  Ge- 
nuine Charts^  Maps^  Planes^  Heads^  ^c.  m  7  vols. 
l2mo.  This  collection  introduced  to  the  British 
public  seretal  voyages  which  were  otherwise  little 
known,  and  contained,  amongst  other  articles  not 
before  pubKshed,  Smollett's  own  account  of  the 
JSxpedttion  to  Carthagena^  of  which  he  had  given 
*  short  dcetch  in  die  Adtentutes  qf  Roderick  Ran- 
wftn*  « 

In  the  same  year.  1757i  the  fcrce  or  comedy  of 
Hu  Reprisals^  or  the  Tars  of  Old  England^  was 
written  and  acted,  to  animate  the  people  against  the 
FV^nch,  with  whom  we  were  then  at  war.  In  ptir- 
snanee  of  this  plan,  every  soecies  of  national  preju- 
dice is  caBed  up  and  appealed  to,  and  the  French- 
man is  represented  as  the  living  representative  and 
oing[inal  of  all  the  caricature  prints  and  ballads 
against  the  eaters  of  sotme  maigrt,  and  wearers  of 
wooden  shoes.  Hie  sailors  are  drawn  to  the  life, 
as  the  sailors  of  Smollett  always  are.  The  Scotch- 
man and  Irishman  are  hit  on  with  the  touch  of  a 
caricaturist  of  skill  and  8|>irit.  But  the  story  of  the 
piece  is  as  trivial  as  possible,  and,  on  the  whoI&  it 
forms  no  marked  exception  to  the  observation^  that 
aoccessful  novelists  have  been  rarely  distinguished 
by  excellence  in  dramatic  composition. 

Oarrick's  generous  conduct  to  Smollett  upon  this 
oecason,  fully  obliterated  all  recollection  of  old  dif- 
ffercncea.  The  nttinager  allowed  the  author  his  be- 
nefit on  the  sixth,  instead  of  the  ninth  night  of  the 
piece,  abated  certain  charges  or  advances  usually 
made  on  such  occasions,  and  himself  performed 
Lusignan  on  the  same  evening,  in  order  to  fill  the 
theatre.  Still,  it  seems,  reports  were  in  circulation 
th^t  Smollett  had  spoken  unkindly  qf  Qarrjck, 
which  called  forth *t he  folio wmg  contradiction,  in  a 
letter  whicl^  oiir  a^thor  addressed  to  that  celebrated 
performer. 

"  In  justice  to  myself,  1  take  the  liberty  to  assure 

iou,  that  if  any  person  accuses  me  of  havmg  spoken 
isrespectfolly  or  Mr.  Garrick,  of  having  hinted  that 
he  solicited  for  my  farce,  or  had  interested  views  in 
brmging  it  upon  the  stage,  he  does  me  wrong,  upon 
the  word  or  a  gentleman.  The  imputation  is  alto- 
gether false  and  malicious.  Exclusive  of  other  con- 
siderations, I  could  not  be  such  an  idi9t  to  talk  in 
that  strain  when  my  own  interest  so  ifnmediateJy 
required  a  different  sort  of  conduct.  Perhaps  the 
same  insidious  methods  have  been  taken  to  inflame 
former  animosities,  which  on  my  port  are  forfQotten 
and  self-condemned.  I  must  own  you  hate  acted 
in  ihis  affair  of  the  f^arce  with  that  candour,  open- 
ness, and  cordiafity,  which  even  mortify  my  pride, 
while  they  lav  me  under  the  most  sensible  obliga-^ 
tion ;  ana  I  shall  not  rest  satisfied  until  I  have  an 
opDortunity  to  convince  Mr.  Chirrick  that  my  grati- 
tude is  at  least  as  warm  as  any  other  of  my  passions. 
Meanwhile,  I  profd^ss  myself, 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  T.  Smollett." 
Tn  the  beginning  of  the  year  1T58,  Smollett  pub- 
li^ed  his  Complete  History  of  England^  deduced 
from  the  Descent  of  Mius  Ctcsar  to  the  Treaty 
of  AxT'la'Chavelle,  in  1748;  in  four  volumes  4to. 
It  is  said  that  this  voluminous  work,  containing  the 
history  of  thirteen  centuries,  and  written  with  un- 
common irpirit  and  correctness  of  lan^iiage,  was 
composed  and  finished  for  the  press  within  fourteen 
months,  one  of  the  j^reatest  exertions  of  facility  of 
composition  which  was  ever  recorded  in  the  history 
of  literature.  Within  a  space  so  brief  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  new  facts  should  be  produced ;  and 
all  the  novelty  which  Smollett's  history  could  pre- 
sent^must  needs  consist  in  the  mode  of  statmgi 
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facts,  or  in  the  reflections  deduced  fh)m  them.  In 
this  work,  the  author  fully  announced  his  political 
principles,  which,  notwithstanding  his  Whig  educa« 
tion.  were  those  of  a  modem  Tory,  and  a&vouier 
of  the  monarchical  part  of  our  constitution.  For 
such  a  strain  of  sentiment,  some  readers  will  thidt 
no  apology  necessary;  and  by  others  none  wlueh 
we  might  propose  would  be  hstened  lo.  Smollett 
has  made  his  own  defence,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore, 
dated  2d  January,  I75d. 

"I  deferred  answering  your  kind  letter,  utttQ  I 
should  have  finished  my  nistory,  which  is  now  com- 
pleted.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  that  my 
work  had  met  with  any  approbatiDo  at  Glasgow, 
for  it  was  not  at  all  calculated  foT  that  meridifliL 
The  last  volume  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  severdy  oes- 
sured  by  the  west-country  Whigs  of  {Scotland. 

''I  deaire  you  will  divest  yourself  of  prerjtuljes^  at 
least  as  much  as  yon  can.  before  yon  begin  to  peniai 
it,  and  consider  well  the  facts  berore  you  pass  judg- 
ment. Whatever  maybe  its  defect,  I  protest  bclbrv 
God  I  have,  as  fhr  as  in  me  \^y.  adhexed  to  mth, 
without  espousing  any  faction,  tnongfa  I  own  I  nt 
down  to  write  with  a  warm  side  to  those  principles 
in  which  I  was  educated:  but  in  the  coarse  of  my 
inquiries,  some  of  the  whig  ministers  turned  oat 
such  a  set  of  sordid  knaves,  that  I  coojd  not  heb 
stigmatising  them  for  their  want  of  integrity  ana 
sentiment." 

In  another  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  dated  ChelsM, 
September  2B,  he  expresses  him  sell  as  follows  :— 

"  I  speak  not  of  the  few  who  think  uke  phtioso- 
pher&  abstracted  fVom  the  notions  of  die  vulgar. 
The  fittle  petulant  famiHnricies  of  our  frknd  I  can 
forgive,  in  consideration  of  the  good^wBl  he  has 
always  manifested  towards  me  and  my  coticcmi 
He  is  mistaken,  however,  in  suppoenng  that  1  hava 
imbibed  priestly^otions;  I  consider  the  church  not 
as  a  reIi(^ous,  but  a  political  estabKfdiment,  so  im' 
nutely  interwoven  in  our  constitution,  that  the  one 
cannot  be  detached  from  the  other,  wfthont  tfts 
most  imminent  danger  of  destruction  to  both,  lus 
use  whigh  OUT  friend  makes  of  the  Critical  Retiew 
is  whimsical  enoueh  ;*  but  I  shall  be  glad  if  be  us^ 
it  at  any  rate.  I  nave  not  had  leisure  to  do  muoi 
in  that  work  for  some  time  pas^  therefore  I  hope 
you  will  not  ascribe  the  articles  mdiscrimiQatdy  to 
me;  for  I  am  ctjually  averse  to  the  praise  and  tfej  . 
sure  that  belong  lo  other  men.  Indeed,  I  am  ndj  J 
of  both,  and  wish  to  God  my  cffcumstances  wowfl 
allow  me  to  consi^  my  pen  to  oblivion.  I  reany 
believe  that  mankmd  grow  every  day  mois  mali- 
cious. 

"You  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear,  that  the  vejWy 
sale  of  Ihe  History  has  increased  to  above  tea  vmr 
•and.  A  French  gentleman  of  talents  and  emu- 
tion  has  undertaken  to  translate  it  into  that  lan- 
guage, and  I  have  inromised  to  supply  him  with  ot)^ 
rections."  . 

As  a  powerful  political  party  were  insulted,  aiw, 
as  they  alleged,  misrepresentwi  in  SmoUetri  'mJ' 
tory,  they  readily  lent  their  influence  and  <»2!^'  i 
nance  to  the  proprietdtfl  of  Rapin's  Histo!^,  wn^ 
alarmed  at  the  extensive  sale  of  Smollett  §  tm  ,j 
work,  deluged  the  public  with  criHcisms  and  mjec- 
tives  against  the  author  and  his  ^ook.    I^proc^  j 
of  lime  the  controversy  slept,  and  tlie  mam  i^^JSjF  ] 
the  history  was  found  to  be,  that  the  haste  wim 
which  the  author  had  accomplished  his  *«**•  JlJS 
necessarily  occasioned  his  sitting  down  contcnwo 
with  supferficial,  and  sometimes  inaccurate,  laiw- 
mation.  ,    .g. 

In  the  course  of  1760,  and  1761.  The  Adnr^^^ 
of  Sir  Lancelot  Oreares  appeared,  in  detached  ^r 
tions.  in  various  numbers  of  the  British  Magaxm^ 
or  Monthly  Repository,  being  wrillen  for  the  P«J^ 
pose  of  giving  some  spirit  and  popularity  «f  ."i-- 
miflcellanv.    Smollett  appears  to  have  ex?p'f  "S ' 
tnsk  with  very  little  premeditation.    DunnMi^', i 
of  the  time  he  was  residing  at  Paxton,  m  uerwiui 


*  Dr.  Moorei  friend  ww no nmeh  tnmtfdet  ••"^JToISiia 
ii>'a«t  He?  iew.  that  he  oootinN»d  Jo  uJw  »*  ^*^^,Zjbw^^ 
than  that  ho  mlAt^read  atl  ibe  pubBcaliow  eon»u«Jd  Djr ».  -^ 
mtttf  df  tbiMe  wtiieh  k  prabed.  / 
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Aire,  OB  a  ynmt  to  the  kte  George  Home,  Km.,  and 
mm  po«Mffie  4iew  near,  he  used  to  retire  lor  hali 
m  turn  or  an  hoor,  to  prepare  the  neeeeeary  qnan* 
aty  of  oepy,  ae  H  is  teehnicaUy  ^Ued  in  the  print- 
ioff-houae,  which  he  never  gave  himeelf  the  trouble 
to  eorreet,  or  even  to  read  over.  Sir  Lancet 
IrTMvev  was  published  separateiv,  in  1768. 

The  idea  of  iMb  warfc  was  probably  suggested  to 
sor  audior  during  hia  labours  upon  t>on  Quixote, 
sod  the  plan  forms  a  sort  of  corollary  to  that  cele- 
brated romance.    The  leading  imperfection  is  the 
■Iter  extrsTagaaoe  of  the  story,  as  applicable  to 
Eog^nd,  and  to  the  period  when  it  is  supposed  to 
have  happsoaed.    in  Spain,  ere  the  ideas  of  chivalry 
ware  extinct  amongst  that  nation  of  romantic  Hi- 
da^^  the  tnm  of  I>on  Qinsote^s  frenzy  seems  not 
aitogeoier  extravagant,  and  the  armour  which  he 
assumed  was  still  the  ordinary  garb  of  battle.    But 
in  Bngiand,  and  in  modem  thnes,  that  a  yonng. 
•miablei  and,  otherwise  sensible  man,  acquainted 
alao  with  the  romance  of  Cervantes,  should  have 
adopted  a  similar  whim,  gives  «>od  foundation  for 
the  obvious  remark  of  Ferret :  ^'  What !  you  set  up 
At  a  modern  Don  Qnixote!    The  scheme  is  too 
atale  and  extravagant :  what  was  an  humoorous 
and  wett-timed  aatire  in  Spain  near  two  hundred 
years  ago,  wfll  make  hot  a  sorry  jest,  when  really 
aeted  ftom  aflactatran,  at  this  time  of  day  in  Eng- 
laod."    To  this  Sir  Lancelot  replies,  by  a  tirade 
whkh  does  not  ^remove  the  abjeetion  so  shrewdly 
statsd  by  die  misanthrope,  affirming  that  he  only 
wai^  agaiaat  ^  foes  of  virme  and  decorum ;  or, 
in  ms  own  words,  "had  assumed  the  armour  of  his 
ftref&tliaia,  to  romedy  e^s  which  the  law  cannot 
laach,  to  detect  fraud  and  treason,  abase  insolence, 
mortixy  pride,  discourage  slander,  diamrace  innno- 
dasty,  and  stigmatise  ingmtitnde."    The  degree  of 
aaoity  wineklne  amii^le  enthusiast  possesses  ought 
to  have  shown  him.  that  the  generous  career  he 
^d  nndertaken  woujd  be  much  better  accomplished 
wiffaont  his  annoar,  than  with  thatsuperAuous  and 
ffidlrcaJoiia  a|>pendage;  and  that  for  all  the  purposes 
•of  reformation  to  be  effected  in  England,  his  pocket- 
book,  ^ed  widi  bai^-notes,  would  be  a  better  aoxi- 
li»y  than  either  sword  or  mnee.    In  short,  it  be- 
osmes  clear  to  the  reader,  diat  Sir  Lancelot  wears 
fanaply  only  that  hia  youthful  elegance  and  address, 
ms  biinit  armoor  and  generoua  courser,  may  make 
km  the  m<»9  exact  counterpart  to  the  Knight  of 
laBiaQciia. 

If  it  be  nmiatnral  that  Sir  Lancelot  should  be- 
oome  a  knight-erraint,  the  whim  of  Crowe,  the  cep- 
tam  of  a  merchant  vessel,  adopting,  at  aecond-hand, 
the  aame  folly,  n.  on  the  same  g^rounds,  still  more 
aiMptionaUe.  There  is  nothing  m  the  honest  sea- 
Aar  a  fife  er  profession  which  renders  it  at  all  dos- 
flble  that  he  should  have  caught  contagion  from 
^  inesuiity  of  Sir  Lancelot.  But,  granting  the 
aoihoi^s  premises,— and  surely  we  often  makelarge 
eoncissions  with  leas  advantsge  in  prospect,'-'tfie 
^aantity  of  comic  hmnoar  which  Smollett  has  ex- 
iraeted  out  of  Crowe  and  Crabahaw,  haa  as  much 
ioBTty  mirth  in  it  as  can  be  found  even  in  his  more 
ioBhed  eompoaitions.  The  inferior  characters  arc 
ill  ikeiched  with  the  same  bold,  free,  and  peculiar 
iMch  that  distinmnshes  this  powerful  writer;  and, 
tandee  these  we  nave  named.  Ferret  and  Clarke, 
the  kind-hented  attorney's  clerk,  with  several  sob- 
sifinate  personages,  have  all  the  vivacity -of  Smol- 
ktt'a  strong  pewil.  'Aurdia  Darnel  is  by  far  the 
IMM  feminme,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lady-like  per- 
son, to  whom  the  author  has  introduced  us.  There 
is  also  aome  novelty  of  situation  and  incident,  and 
Smotlett's  recent  imprisonment  in  the  King's  Bench, 
for  ^e  attack  on  Admiral  Knowles,  enabled  him  to 
carieh  his  romance  with  a  portrait  of  the  unfortu- 
aate  Theodore,  King  of  Corska,  and  other  com- 
faniofia  in  his  captivity,  whose  misfortunes  or 
mcs  had  conducted  them  to  that  place  of  impri- 
aNunent. 

Smolletfs  next 'labour  was  to  lend  his  aid  in 
finishing  that  useful  conmendium.  The  Modem 
Ofttvcrsol  BUiorVj  to  which  he  contributed  the  Hts- 
tofiea  ef  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.    In  the  year 
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1761,  he  published,  in  detached  numbers;  his  ConH- 
nuaiian  of  ikt  Ji%9toty  of  Bngland^  which  he  car- 
ried on  until  hebroagnt  the  narrative  down  to  1796. 
The  sale  of  this  work  was  very  extennve;  and 
although  Smollett  acquired  by  both  histories  about 
2000/.,  which,  in  those  days,  was  a  large  sum,  yet 
the  bookseller  is  said  to  have  made  lOOOZ.  clear 
profit  on  the  very  day  he  made  his  bmgain,  by 
transferring  it  to  a  brother  of  the  trade.  This  Con- 
tinuation, appended  as  it  usually  is  to  the  History 
of  England  by  Home,  forms  a  classical  and  stan- 
dard woik.  It  is  not  our  present  province  to  exa- 
mine the  iMrtieular  merits  of  SmoUett  as  an  Histo- 
rian ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  a  clear  and 
distinct  narrative  of  facts,  strongly  and  vii^rously 
told,  with  a  laudable  regard  to  truth  and  impartia- 
lity, the  Continuation  may  vie  with  our  best  histo- 
rical  works*  The  author  was  incapable  of  being 
iswayed  by  fear  or  favour ;  and  where  his  judgment 
is  influenced,  we  can  see  that  he  was  only  misled 
by  an  honest  belief  in  the  truth  of  his  own  argu- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  the  Continuation,  iHte 
Smollett's  original  History,  has  the  defects  inodent 
to  hurried  composition,  and  likewise  those  which 
naturally  attach  themselves  to  contemporary  nar- 
rative. Smollett  had  no  access  to^  those  hidden 
causes  of  events  which  time  brings  fdrtfa  in  the  slow 
progress  of  ages ;  and  his  work  is  chiefly  compiled 
from  those  documents  of  a  pubho  and  -f^enu  de- 
scription, which  often  coo  tarn  rather  the  oolouvahle 
pretexts  which  statesmen  are  pleased  to  assigii  for 
their  actions,  than  the  real  motives  themsMves. 
The  English  history,  it  is  true,  suffers  less  than 
those  of  other  countries  from  this  restriction  of  ma- 
terials ;  for  there  are  so  many  eyea  upon  our  pnblic 
pnxseedings,  and  they  undergo  such  silting  discus- 
sion, both  in  and  out  of  parliamentT  that  the  actoa 
motives  of  those  in  whose  hands  government  is 
vested  for  the  time,  become  speedily  suspected,  even 
if  thev  are  not  actually  avowed  or  nn veiled.  Upon 
the  wnolCf  with  all  its  faults  and  denciencies.  it  may 
be  long  ere  we  have  a  better  History  of  Britain, 
during  this  latter  period,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  Smollett. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Oeorge  III.,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  Lord  Bate's  administration,  Smol- 
lett's pen  was  emtdoyed  in  the  defence  of  the  yomig 
monarch's  government,  in  a  weekly  paper  called 
Hu  BriUm,  which  was  soon  silenced,  and  driven 
out  of  the  fieM  by  the  celebrated  Nor^  Briton^  con- 
ducted by  John  Wilkes.  Smollett  had  been  on 
terms  of  kindness  with  this  distin^iehed  dema- 
gogue, and  had  twice  apphed  to  his  friendship^— 
once  for  the  kind  purpose  of  obtaining  the  dismis- 
sion of  Dr.  Johnson's  black  fiervant,  Francis  Ber- 
ber, from  the  navy,  into  which  he  had  inconsider- 
ately entered ;  and  again,  to  mediate  betwixt  him- 
self and  Admiral  Knowles,  in  the  matter  of  the 
prosecution.  Closer  ties  than  these  are  readilv  dis- 
solved before  the  fire  of  politics.  The  friends  bo- 
came  politKal  opponents;  and  Smollett,  who  had  ' 
to  plead  an  unpopular  cause  to  unwilling  auditors, 
and  who,  as  a  Scotchman,  shared  deeplv  and  per- 
sonally, m  that  unpopularity,  was  compelled  to  give 
up  The  Briton,  mere,  it  wouhl  seem,  from  lack  of 
spirit  in  his  patron  Lord  Bute,  to  sustain  the  con- 
test any  longer,  than  from  any  deficiency  of  zeal  on 
his  own  part.  Bo^  at  least,  we  may  interpret  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  from 
luly  to  Caleb  Whiteford.  in  1770 :~"  I  hope  you  will 
not  discontinue  your  endeavoura  to  represent  faction 
and  false  patriotism  in  their  true  colours,  though  I 
beUeve  the  ministry  little  deserves  that  any  man  of 
genius  should  draw  his  pen  in  their  defence.  They 
seem  to  inherit  the  absurd  stoicism  of  ImyA  Bute, 
who  set  himself  up  ns  a  pillory,  to  be  ])eltad  by  all 
the  blackguards  or  England,  upon  the  supposition 
that  they  would  prow  tired  and  leave  off.  I  don*t 
find  that  your  ministers  take  any  pains  even  to  vin- 
dicate theu*  mora)  characters  from  the  foulest  impii- 
tations ;  I  would  never  desire  a  stronger  proof  of 
a  bad  heart,  than  a  total  disregard  of  reputation. 
A  late  nobleman,  who  had  been  a  member  of  seve- 
ral administration!*^  ^^wned  to  me.  that  one  good 
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writer  was  of  more  imiK>rtance  to  the  govern- 
>nent  than  twenty  placemea  in  the  House  of 
Emmons.'' 

,In  1763,  Smollett  lent  his  aeaistance,  or  at  least 
his  name,  to  a  traoslation  of  Voltaird^s  works,  and 
also  to  a  compilation  entitled^  Tfu  P'rtaent  StaUqf 
tUL  NalionSy  containing  a  Geographical^  Natural^ 
Ccmmerciai^  and  Political  Hiatorif  qfaU  Uu  Coun- 
'-riea  of  the  known  World. 

About  this  time,  Elizabeth,  an  amiable  and  ac- 
oomplished  young  person,  the  only  ofTspring  of  Smol- 
lett's marriage,  and  to  whom  her  father  was  devo- 
tedly atuch^,  died  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  life, 
leaving  her  parents  overwhelkned  with  the  de^)eat 
sorrow. 

Ill  health  aided  the  efTects  of  grief  and  it  was  un- 
der these  circumstances  that  Smollett  undertook  a 
journey  to  France  and  Italy,  in  which  countries  he 
resided  from  1763  to  1766.  Soon  after  his  return  in 
1766,  he  published  his  Travels  throutrh France  and 
Italy i  containing  Observations  on  Character^  Cus- 
tomSf  Religion^  Government^  Police,  Commerce, 
Arts,  and  Antiquities^  with  a  particular  Descripiion 
of  the  Toim,  TerritorUf  and  Climate  of  Nice ; 
to  vohidi  is  added^  a  Register  of  ths  Weather^ 
kspt  durini^  a  Residence  of  Eighteen  Months  in 
that  City  ;  m  2  vols.  8vo,  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
his  firienas  in  England,  from  diHerent  parts  of  those 
countries. 

Smollett's  Travels  are  distinguished  by  acuteness 
of  remark,  and  shrewdness  of  expression,— by 
strong  sense  and  pointed  hiuoour ;  but  the  melan- 
choly state  of  the  author's  mind  induced  him  to 
view  all  the  ordinary  objedts  from  which  travellers 
receive  pleasui^  with  cynical  contempt.  Although 
so  lately  a  sufflrer  by  the  most  injurious  national 
prejudices,  he  failed  not  to  harbour  and  cherish  all 
those  which  he  himself  had  formerly  adopted  against 
the  foreign  countries  through  which  he  travelled. 
Nature  had  either  denied  Smollett  the  taste  neces- 
sary to  understand  and  feel  the  beauties  of  art,  or 
else  his  embittered  state  of  mind  had,  for  the  time, 
entirely  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  eujoying  them. 
The  harsh  censures  which  he  passes  on  the  Venus 
de  Medicis,  and  upon  the  Pantheon ;  and  the  sar- 
casm with  which  his  criticisms  are  answered  by 
Sterne,  are  both  well  known.  Yet,  be  it  said  with- 
out offence  to  the  memory  of  that  witty  and  elegant 
writer,  it  is  more  easy  to  assume^  in  composition,  an 
air  of  alternate  gayety  and  sensibility,  than  to  prac- 
tice the  virtues  of  generosity  and  benevolence, 
which  Smollett  exercised  duiing  his  whole  life, 
though  often,  like  his  own  Matthew  Bramble,  un- 
der the  disguise  of  peevishness  and  irritabiUty. 
Sterne's  writings  show  much  flourish  concerning 
virtues  of  which  his  life  is  understood  to  have  pro- 
duced Uttle  fruit ;  the  temper  of  Smollett  was 

"  like  a  lutty  winter, 
Froety.  but  kindlj.*' 

On  his  return  to  Britain,  in  1766,  he  visited  Scot- 
land for  the  last  time,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
c^ving  a  parent's  last  embrace.  His  health  was 
now  totally  ruined.  Constant  rheumatism,  and  the 
pain  arising  from  a  neglected  ulcer^  which  had  got 
into  a  baa  stat&  rendered  him  a  victim  to  excruci- 
ating agonies.  He  afterwards  recovered  in  a  great 
degree,  by  applying  mercurial  ointment,  and  using 
the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  He  gives  a  fuH 
account  of,  the  process  of  the  cure  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Moore,  which  concludes  thus :  "  Had  I  been  as  well 
in  summer,  I  should  have  exquisitely  enjoyed  my 
expedition  to  Scotland,  which  was  productive  of 
nothing  to  me  but  misery  and  disgust.  Between 
friends,  I  am  now  convinced  that  my  brain  was  in 
some  measure  affected ;  fori  had  a  kind  oleoma  viffil 
upon  me  from  April  to  November  without  intermis- 
sion. In  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  I 
know  you  will  forgive  all  my  peevishness  and  dis- 
content; and  tell  good  Mrs.  Moore,  to  whom  I  pre- 
sent my  most  cordial  respects,  that,  with  regard  to 
mei  she  has  as  yet  seen  nothing  but  the  wrong  side 
of  the  tapestry." 

Finding  himself  at  liberty  to  resume  his  literary 
labours  Smollett  pubUshed,  in  1763,  the  political  sa- 


tire, called  7%e  Adventures  qf  an  Atom,  m  vfaicft 
are  satirized  the  several  leaders  of  poUtical  perues, 
from  1764  till  the^ssolution  of  Lord  Chatham'!  td- 
ministration.  His  inefficient  patron.  Lord  Bute^  ii  . 
not  spared  in  this  work ;  and  Chatham  is  sevemy 
treated  under  the  name  of  Jowler.  The  inooaait' 
ency  of  this  great  minister,  in  encouraging  the  Ger- 
mi^  war,  seems  to  have  altered  Smolietrs  opidon 
of  his  patriotism;  ajid  he  does  his  acknowleaged 
talents  far  less  than  justice,  endeavouring  by  every 
means  to  undervalue  the  successes  of  his  briliiut 
administration,  or  to  impute  theni  to  cauiies  inde- 
pendent of  his  measures.  The  chief  purpose  of  ihe 
work,  (besides  that  of  giving  the  author  the  op^- 
tunity  to  raise  his  hand,  uke  that  of  Ishmael,  a^unit 
every  man,)  is  to  inspire  a  national  horror  of  conti- 
nental connexions. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  "llie  Adieniurit 
qf  an  Atom,  disease  again  assailed  SmoUeit  with 
redoubled  violence.  Attempts  being  vainly  mide  ' 
to  obtain  for  him  ifte  office  of  Consul  in  some  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
warmer  climate,  without  better  means  of  proviaon 
than  his  own  precarious  finances  could  afford.  Tlu 
kindness  of  his  distinguished  friend  and  countrymao. 
Dr.  Armstrong,  (then  abroad,)  procured  ibr  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Smollett  a  house  at  Monte  Novo,  a  riUaoe 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  overlooking  tne 
sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn ;  a  romantic 
and  salutary  abode,  where  he  prepared  for  the  presi 
the  last,  and,  like  music  "  sweetest  in  the  close, 
the  mosi  pleasing  of  his  compositions.  Tite  Bxps- 
dition  of  Humphry  Clinker.  This  dehghtful  work 
was  pubUshed  in  1771,  in  three  volumes,  12mo,  and 
very  favourably  received  by  the  public,  , 

The  very  ingenious  scheme  of  describing  the  vs- 
rious  efiects  produced  upon  different  members  of  the 
same  family  by  the  same  obiecta,  was  not  origmst, 
though  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  so.    Anstnr,  tie 
facetious  author  of  the  New  Bath  Quide^  had  em- 
ployed it  six  or  seven  years  before  Humphry  Qtnto* 
appeared.    But  Anstey's  diverting  satire  was  but  a 
light  sketch,  compared  to  the  finished  and  elaboiste 
manner  in  which  Smollett  has,  in  the  first  place, 
identified  his  characters,  and  then  fitted  them  wuk 
language,  sentiments,  and  powers  of  obsenatioi^ 
in  exact  correspondence  witn  their  talents,  temper, 
condition,  and  oisposiiion.    The  pprtrait  of  Matthev 
Bramble,  in  which  Smollett  described  his  own  peeli* 
Uarities,  using  towards  himself  the  same  rigid  ana- 
tomy which  he  exercised  upon  others,  is  unequaM 
in  tne  line  of  fictitious  composition.    It  is  iM- 
liarly  striking  to  observe,  how  often,  in  adminag 
the  shrewd  and  sound  sense,  active  benevolepoe, 
and  honourable  sentiments  combined  in  Mattke«i 
we  lose  sight  of  the  humorous  peculiarities  at  bifl 
character,  and  witli  what  effect  they  are  suddenly 
recalled  to  our  remembrance,  just  at  the  time  aw 
in  the  manner  when  we  least  expect,  them.   AU 
shrewish  old  maids,  and  simple  waiting*woin^ 
which  ^all  hereafter  be  drawn^  must  be  oonteiitea 
with  Uie  praise  of  approaching  in  merit  to  Hra.  Ta- 
bitha  Bramble  and  Winifred  Jenkins.    The  oectt- 
liarities  of  the  hot-headed  young  Cantab,  apd  tne 
girlish  romance  of  his  sister,  are  admirably  con- 
trasted with  the  sense  and  pettish  half-playful. ajV" 
anthropy  of  their  uncle:  and  Humphry . CUnher 
(who  by  the  way  resembles  Strap,  supposuig  wt 
excellent  person  to  have  a  turn  towards  methodltm) 
is^  as  far  as  he  goes,  equally  delightfiil.    Csptam 
Lismahago  was  probably  no  violent  caricature,  al- 
lowing for  the  manners  of  the  time.    We  can  n- 
member  a  good  and  gallant  officer  who  was  said  to 
have  been  his  prototype,  but  beheve  the  opinion  was 
only  entertained  fr^m   the   striking  resemblance 
which  he  bore  in  externals  to  the  doughty  captaiiL 

When  Humphry  Clinker  appeared  in  London,  tqe 
popular  odium  against  the  Scotch  nation,  whiea 
Wilkes  and  Churchill  had  excited,  was  not  j'et  ap- 
peased, and  Smollett  had  enemies  amonjgst  the 
periodical  critics,  who  failed  not  to  charge  him  with 
undue  partiality  to  his  own  country.  They  observea 
maliciously,  but  not  untruly,  that  the  cynicism  of 
Matthew  Bramble  becomes  gradually  softened  as 
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Im  jonraen  DorthwtrdL  and  that  ha  who  equally 
<lBt68ted  Bath  and  London,  becomea  wonderfiiUy 
xaconciled  to  walled  cities  and.the  hum  of  men, 
when  he  finda  himaeif  an  inhabitlnt  of  ihe  northern 
metrotx^  It  ia  not  worth  defending  so  excellent 
a  work  B^nat  ao  weak  an  objection.  The  author 
was  a  dying  man,  and  his  thoughts  were  turned 
towards  the  scenea  of  youthful  gayety  and  the  abode 
cf  early  frieiMla,  with  a  fond  partiality)  which,  had 
they  been  even  less  deserving  of  his  attachment, 
would  have  been  not  only  pardonable,  but  praise- 
worthy. 

MorltisTt  et  morieiu  iuieef  raninitcituT  Argot. 

Smollett  failed  not,  as  he  usually  did,  to  introduce 
nimsel^  Mrith  the  various  causes  which  he  had  to 
oomplajn  of  the  world,  into  the  pages  of  this  delight- 
fid  romance.  He  appears  as  Mr.  Serle,  and  more 
boldly  under  his  own  name,  and  in  describing  his 
own  mode  of  living,  he  satirizes  vrithout  mercy  the 
book-makers  of  the  day^  who  had  experienced  his 
Idndneaa  without  repaying  him  by  gratitude.  It 
does  not,  however,  seem  perfectly  fair  to  make  them 
atone  for  their. ungracious  return  to  his  hospitality, 
by  serving  up  their  characters  as  a  banquet  to  the 
public :  and,  in  fact,  it  too  much  resembles  the  de- 
aign  of  which  Pallet  accuses  the  Physician,  of  con- 
verting hia  guests  into  patients,  in  order  io  make 
himameiula  for  the  expense  of  the  entertainment 

But  critioism,  whether  candid  or  unjust,  was  soon 
to  be  of  tittle  consequence  to  the  author.  After  the 
publication  of  hia  laat  work,  he  lingered  through 
the  anmmer,  and  at  length,  after  enduring  the  vi- 
eiasitudea  of  a  waating  and  painful  disorder  with 
mabated  composure,  the  world  lost  Tobias  Smol- 
lett, on  ihe  21st  October,  1771,  at  the  untimely  age 
of  only  fifty-one  years.  There  is  little  doubt,  that 
grief  ior  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  a  feeling  of  un- 
grateful neglect  from  those  who  were  called  upon 
to  lend  him  aasiatance,  a  present  sense  of  confined 
drcumstanoea,  which  he  was  daily  losing  the  power 
of  eniaiipttg  by  his  own  exertions,  together  with 
gfoomy  apprehensions  for  the  future,  materially 
aided  toe  progreas  of  the  mortal  disorder  by  which 
he  was  removed. 

More  happy  in  this  res|[»ect  than  Fielding,  Smol- 
ktCa  grave  at  Leghorn  is  distinguished  by  a  plain 
momiment,  ereeted  by  his  widow,  to  which  Dr. 
Armstrong,  hia  constant  and  faithful  friend,  supplied 
the  fii^iowmg  spirited  inscription  .— 


We  cam  eonduatiir 

TOBIJC  SMOLLE'rr,  SootI ; 

Qai,  pnaapia  r«D«roia  et  uitiqua  Datw, 


virtutM  exerapiar  emieuit ; 

Aflpeetu  ingenuo, 

Corpora  valido, 

Pectore  aniiBOflo, 

Indole  apDrinra  beo^na, 

£t  fere  nipra  raeultateg  miuufiea, 

InaiKniL 

IsiMow  Icraci.  faoeto,  v^natiti, 

Oouiatenai  fera  doctrime  mire  oapaei, 

varia  fabularum  dulcedine, 

Titam  moraaque  iwininuin, 

Ubertate  samma  ludoii.depinxit 

Advcno,  iotarim,  nefiu  l  tali  tantoqiw  ttlumno 

Miai  quo  latjmB  opipare  aupplebat, 

floculo  imirio,  i^navo,  nituo, 

Quo  miona  vix  nkii  nothe 

Meeamatulit  BriUmnicis 

Fovebantur. 

In  nHsmoruun  ^  ^ 

O^imi  et  amabilii  omnino  vin, 

Pemialtii  aznicis  deiiderati, 

Hocee  mamior 

Diiecttefana  ainul  et  amantiiaima  eonjax 

L.M. 

Sacravit. 

In  the  year  1774,  a  column  was  erected  to  Smol- 
lett's memory  near  the  house  in  which  he  was  born, 
Ijyhis  cou«n,  James  Smollett,  Esq.,  of  Bonhill,  with 
toe  following  nervous  and  classical  inscription, 
mitten  by  Professor  George  Stewart  of  Edinburgh, 
sad  partly  by  the  late  John  Ramsay,  Esq.,  of  Och- 
tntyreL  and  corrected  by  Dr.  Johnson.  The  lines 
ftinted  in  Italics  are  by  the  latter : 

(fiitte,  viator  I 

8i  leporia'inffenikpie  venambenicnam 

8i  oioRiiD  cafidianin«in  pi^stormiw 


'  Uaquan  e>  miratai,] 

vmmoiare  pauluhmi  mamoite  '' 

TOBIX  SMOLLBTr,  M.  D. 

Virj  virtutibus  biace 

QfMU  in  homtne  et  ctv§ 

£t  Imtdea  et  imUerit. 

Haud  mediocjiler  oriiati : 

Qui  in  Uteris  variifl  venatut, 

Poatquam,  feiicitate  sibi  propria, 

Sew  poBteria  comniendaverat, 

BioKe  aceiba  raptila 

Anno  sitatis  61. 

Bhcii !  Quam  prucul  a  patria ! 

Piope  Libunii  portiim  in  Italia, 

Jaeet  sepulius. 

TaU  tttntoque  viro,  viro^  pairuelo  mm. 

Cui  in  decurau  lampada 

Se  potitu  tradidisno  accuit, 

HHne  Columnam, 

dmorU.  eheu !  inpne  montemeruum 

,  In  ip0i§  LevhM  ripit, 

Qtuw  venicuh*  auh  exitu  vitao  illuatratai, 

Piimit  in/an*  vagUibtu  pertonuU, 

Ponendatn  curavU 

JACOBUSeMOLLSTTdo  BoubiU. 

Abi  et  reminidcere, 

Hoc  quidem  bonore, 

Non  modo  defuncti  memoriK, 

Venim  etiain  exempio,  prospectum  ease ; 

Aliia  enim,  n  modo  dtgoi  lint. 

Idem  erit  virtutia  pnemium  I 

The  widow  of  Smollett  hn^  continued  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn,  supporting 
herself  in  obscurity  and  with  difficulty,  upon  the 
small  remnant  of  fortune  he  had  been  able  to  be- 
queath to  her.  We  remember  a  benefit  play  being 
Performed  on  her  account,  at  Edinburgh,  in  whicE 
louaton  Stewart  Nicholson,  Esq.,  an  amateur  per- 
former, appeared  in  the  part  of  Pierre.  The  profits 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  300/,  An  epOogue, 
written  for  the  occasion,  by  Mr.  Graham,  of  (Srt- 
more,  was  spoken  by  the  fate  Mr.  Woodfa,  of  the 
Theatre-Royal,  Edinburgh. 

SnioUett's  Ode  to  Ind^endence;  the  most  charao^ 
teristic  of  his  poetical  works,  was  published,  two 
years  after  hia  degm,  by  the  Messrs.  Foulis  of  Glas- 
gow. The  mythological  commencement  is  emi- 
nently beautiful. 

His  name  was  appended  to  a  version  of  Telema- 
chus,  as.  during  his  life,  it  had  appeared  to  a  trans- 
lation ox  Gil  Bias,  to  which  it  is  supposed  he  con- 
tributed little  or  nothing  more.  In  1785,  a  farce» 
called  The  UraelUes^  or  Tfee  Pampered  Nabobs 
was  acted  on  the  Covent  Garden  stage,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Aiken.  It  was  ascribed  to  Smollett 
on  very  dubious  evidence,  was  indifferently  received^ 
and  has  never  since  appeared,  either  on  the  stage  or 
in  print. 


The  person  of  Smollett  was  eminently  handsom^ 
his  featurea  prepossessing,  and,  by  the  joint  testi- 
mony of  all  hia  surviving  friends,  tiis  conversation 
in  the  highest  degree  instructive  and  amusing.  Of 
his  disposition,  those  who  have  read  his  works,  (and 
who  has  not  done  so  1)  may  form  a  very  accurate 
estimate ;  for  in  each  ot  them  he  has  presented,  and 
sometimes  under  various  points  of  view,  the  leading 
features  of  his  Own  character,  without  disguising 
the  most  unfavourable  of  them.  Nay,  there  is  rooni 
to  believe,  that  he  rather  exaggerated  than  softened 
that  cynical  turn  of  temper,  which  was  the  principal 
fault  of  his  disposition,  and  which  engaged  him  in 
so  manv  quarrels.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  his 
heroes,  from  Roderick  R^dom  downward,  possess  a 
haughty,  fierce  irritability  of  disposition,  until  the 
same  features  appear  softened,  and  rendered  venera^ 
ble  by  age  and  philosophy,  in  Matthew  firamble» 
The  sports  in  which  they  most  delight  are  those 
which  are  attended  with  disgrace,  mental  pain^  and 
bodily  mischief  to  others;  and  their  humanity  ia 
never  represented  a%  interrupting  the  course  of  their 
froliOs.  We  know  not  that  Smollett  had  any  other 
marked  failing,  save  thai  which  he  himself  nas  so 
often  ani  so  liberally  acknowledged.  When  unse- 
duced  by  his  satirical  propensities,  he  was  kind, 
generous,  and  humane  toothers;  bold,  upright^and 
mdependent  in  his  own  character;  stoopea  to  na 
patrop,  sued  for  no  favour,  but  honestly  aiui  honour- 


TOniiS  SMOLLEVr. 


ably  maintained  bimaalf  on  hii  literaiy  labours ;  | 
when,  if  he  was  oocasionaliy  employed  in  work  ^ 
which  was  beneath  his  talents,  the  dissrace  must 
remain  with  those-  who  savod  not  sucn  a  genius 
from  the  degrading  drudgery  of  compiling  and  trans- 
lating. He  was  a  doatin^  lather  and  an  affectiona te 
Husband ;  and  the  warm  zeal  with  which  his  memory 
was  cherished  by  his  surviving  friends,  showed 
clearlv  the  reliance  which  thev  placed  upon  his 
regard.  Even  his  resentments,  though  often  hastily 
adopted,  and  incautiously  expressed,  were  neither 
ungenerous  nor  enduring.  He  was  open  to  convic- 
tion, and  ready  to  make  both  acknowledgment  and 
allowance  when  he  had  done  injustice  to  others, 
willing  also  to  formve  and  to  be  reconciled  when  he 
nad  received  it  at  tneir  hand. 

Chitfchill,*  and  other  satirists,  falsely  ascribe  to 
8mollet  the  mean  passion  of  literary  envy,  to  which 
his  nature  was  totally  a  stranger.  The  manner  in 
which  he  mentions  Fielding  and  Riehardson  in  the 
account  of  the  literature  of  the  century,  shows  how 
much  he  understood,  and  how  liberally  he  praised, 
the  merit  of  those,  who,  in  the  view  of  the  world, 
must  have  been  regarded  as  his  immediate  rivals. 
**The  genius  oi  Cervantes,"  in  his  generous  expres- 
flioD,  was  traoafused  into  the  novels  of  Fielding, 
Wbp  painted  the  characters,  and  ridiculed  the  follies 
of  li(^  with  e^uai  strenf^th.  humour,  and  propriety ;" 
apa^sa^  which  we  record  with  pleasure,  as  a  proof 
Inat  the  disa^eement  which  existed  betwixt  Smol- 
let  and  Fielding,  did  not  prevent  his  estimating  with 
Justice,  and  recording  in  suitable,  terma  the  merits  of 
the  Fatner  of  the  Kngliah  Novel.  His  historian, 
with  eqjaal  oandour,  proceeds  to  tell  his  reader,  that 
"  the  laudable  aim  of  enlisting  the  passions  on  the 
aide  of  virtue  was  sucoessAilIy  pursoed  by  Richard- 
aon,  in  his  Pamela,  ClarUaOt  and  Chundispni  a 
species  of  writing  equally  new  and  extraordinary, 
where,  mingled  with  much  superfluity  and  imperti- 
nence, we  nnd  a  sublime  9ystenAf  ethics,  an  ama- 
sing  knowledge  and  command  of  numan  nature." 

In  leaving  Smollett's  personal  for  his  htomry  cha- 
racter, it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  the  latter  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  his  eminent  contemporary, 
Fielding.  It  is  true,  that  such  oompariaons,  thou|(n 
recommended  by  the  example  of  Plutarch,  are  not  m 

Ssneral  the  best  mode  of  estimating  individual  merit, 
ttt  in, the  present  case,  the  contemporary  existence, 
the  private  history,  accomplishments  talents,  pur- 
suits, and,  unfortunately,  the  £atesof  these  twogpreat 
authors,  afe  so  closely  allied,  that  it  is  scarce  poasi> 
ble  to  name  the  one  without  exciting  recollections  of 
the  other.  Fielding  and  SmoUet  were  both  born  in 
the  highest  rank  of  society,  both  educated  to  learned 
professions,  yet  both  obliged  to  follow  miscellaneous 
literature  as  the  means  of  subsistence.  Both  were 
4Spafined,  during  their  lives,  by  the  narrowness  of 
their circumstance8,~both  united  an  humourous  cyni- 
<nim  with  generosity  and  good  nature,— both  died  of 
the  disaaaes  incident  to  a  sedentary  lire,  and  to  lite- 
rary labour.— and  both  drew  their  last  breath  m  a 
loreign  land,  to  which  they  retreated  under  th6  ad- 
verse drcomstances  of  a  decayed  constitution,  and 
•n  exhausted  fortune. 

Their  studies  were  no  less  similar  than  their  livea. 
They  both  wrote  for  the  stage,  and  neither  of  them 
aoccessiully.  They  both  meddled  in  politics,  and 
never  obtamed  effectual  patronage ;  they  both  wrote 
travels,  in  which  they  snowed  that  their  good  hu- 
mour was  wasted  under  the  sufferings  of  iheir  dis- 

*  The  aitiDle  upon  The  Ro^eiad,  m  the  Critical  JUvicv, 
(imt  fertilo  mother  of  all  the  dboemioiu  In  which  Smollett  wm  en- 
nifed,}  WM  so  wawfte  ai  to  oall  forth  t>ic  bard'i  bitter  reicntment. 
p  the  8d  edition ;  where,  ueribing  the  oHetMivo  article  to  Smol* 
Iptt,  in  which  he  wa*  mistaken,  ho.fbua  apottiopliiice  him: 
"whence  could  atiso  thi»  mighty  cntic  t|fie«i« 
Tlie  Mine  a  trifler,  and  lier  theme  bo  mean  1 
What  had  I  done,  that  ani^ry  heaidta  should  tend 
The  bitfemrt  foo  where  mo*t  I  wAh'd  a  friend  7 
Oft  Imth  ray  tonf  ae  heen  wanton  at  thy  immo, 
And  hail'd  the  honoun  of  ihj  oiatehlcM  fame. 
For  Die  let  hoary  PiMing  bite  the  irrnand, 
80  nobler  PlrJele  atand  anpeffoly  bound ; 
rrom  Livy'»  temples  tetir  Ih'  hiatorie  orown, 
^Wch,  with  more  juntiou,  bluonu  upon  ihine  •wn.*'  Ae. 
A  poet  of  ioftnor  note,  author  of  a  poem  called  Tht  RaOL  hia 
iR^fht  tiwaeno  ohaiie  atuni»  SmoUeti.  in  rtSl  cosweTCwM" 


;  audi,  tooondadarlhay4««n.bo$iMmftiocfr 

sttceaealul  as  nofvieiisiB,  diat  no  other  Bn^b  wmSt 
of  that  class  has  a  right  to  be  mantipned  m  the  ssme 
bi«ath  with  Fielding  and  ftm«IIett. 

If  we  compare  the  works  of  these  two  grest  mts- 
ters  yet  more  closely,  we  may  assign  to  Fi^ltfing. 
vnth  little  hesitation,  the  praise  of  a  higher  atidi 
pure^  taste  than  was  shown  by  his  rivsl ;  more  ele- 
gance of  composition  and  expression ;  a  nearer  v^ 
proach  to  the  grave  irony  of  Swift  and  Cervaotei; 
a  great  deal  more  address  or  fi^city  in  the  condoet 
of  nis  story;  and  finally,  a  power  of  describing  amia- 
ble and  virtuoua  characters*  and  of  placiius  bitfore  ui 
heroes,  and  especially  heroines,  of  a  much  higheraa 
well  as  more  pleasing  character  than  SmoUet  was 
able  to  present. 

Thus  the  art  and  felicity  with  which  the  story  of 
Tbm  Jonea  evolves  itself,  is  nowhere  foaooin  Smal- 
lett's  novels,  where  the  heroos  pass  from  one  MM- 
lion  in  life,  and  from  one  stage  of  so<^iety,  toaaolhtf 
totally  unconnected,  except  that,  as  m  ordinary  Ulek 
the  adventures  recorded,  though  Bot  bearing  opoa 
each  other,  or  on  the  catastrophe,  befall  die  aant 
personage.    Characters  are  introduced  and  dronped 
without  scruple,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  thsoeN 
is  found  surrounded  by  a  very  differeni  set  of  aaio- 
ciates  from  those  with  whom  hia  fortune  seemed  at 
first  indissolubly  coooectcd.    Iv^either  are  the  char 
acters  which  ^mollet  designed  should  be  intcreatiMI, 
half  so  amiable  as  his  readers  cpuld  desire.  Toe    | 
low-minded  Roderick  Random,  who  borrows  Stnri    1 
money,  wears  hvs  clpthes,  and,  rescued  from  staiv-    \ 
ine  by  the  attachment  of  that  simple  aodkiadpheartai 
aanerent,  rewarda  him  by  squaiuuring  hia  substaafie, 
receiying  his  attendance  as  a  servant,  and  beatiBg 
him  when  the  dice  run  against  him«  is  -not  to  be 
named  in  one  dav  with  the  opeo*haarted..gabd;faQ- 
moured,  and  noble-minded  Tom  Jonas,  whose libeij 
tintam  (one  particular  omitted)  is  jpernaMirendm 
but  too  amiable  by  his  good  qiuibtias.    We  benqje 
there  are  few  readers  who  are  not  disfi^iisled  jnth 
tl^  miserable  reward  assigned  to  Strap  in  the  ra>- 
amg  chapter  of  the  noveK    Five  hundred  ponm 
(scarce  the  value  of  t^e  goods  he  baid  prcacnted  U) 
his  master,)  and  the  hand  of  a  reclaimed  tttetU 
walker,  even  when  added  to  a  highland  farro^  awm 
but  a  poor  recompense  for  his  faithful  and  duantsr 
rested  attachment.    The  Englishman  is  a  bandici 
times  more  grateful  to  Partridge  (whoae  morahtfa 
verv  questionable,  and  who  fouows  Jonsa*s&ff(unjM 
with  the  self-seeking  fidelity  of  a  cur,  who,  while  he 
loves  his  master,  has  his  eye  imon  the  flesh-poCj^) 
than  RoderidL  Random  shows  himself  towarde  the 
disinterested  and  generous  attachment  of  poor  Suap< 
There  may  be  one  way  of  explaining  this  diffenmce 
of  taste  betwixt  these  great  authors,  by  recollecting, 
that  in  Scotland,  at  that  period,  the  absolute  devo- 
tion of  a  follower  to  his  master  was  something  whtdi 
entered  into,  and  made  part  of  the  character  of  ue 
lower  ranks  in  general :  and  thereforedomestic  fideli' 
ty  was  regarded  as  a  thing  more  of  course. then  m 
England,  and  received  lass  gratitude  than  it  deaer- 
vnd,  in  oooaideration  of  its  more  frequent  oedurrencs. 

But,  to  recur  to  our  parallel  betwixt  thecharacltsre 
of  Fielding  and  those  of  Smollett^  we  should  do  ioDtf  . 
great  injustice  by  wcaghixig.him  m  the  balance  with 
the  wild  and  ferocious  Pickle,  who,— besides  hjs 
gross  and  base  brutality  towards  Emilia,  besides  his 
ingratitude  to  his  uncle,  and  the  savage  propensity 
which  he  ahows,  in  thb  pleasure  he  takes  to  torment 
others  })y  practical  jokes  resembling  those  of  a  liend 
in /(lee,— exhibits  a  low  and  uneei^tleman-like  tone  of 
thinking,  only  one  degree  higher  th^n  that  of  Rode- 
rick Random.  The  blackguard  frohc  of  in  troducutf 
a  prostitute,  in  a  false  character,  to  (lis  sister,  ^  a 
sufficient  instance  of  that  want  of  taste  and  feefins 
which  Smollett's  admirers  ere  competed  io  acknow^ 
ledge,  may  bo  delected  in  his  writings.  1 1  is  yet  rtM 
impossible  to  compare  Sophia  or  Amelia  to  the  fe* 
males  of  SmoUet,  who  (excepting  Aurelia  Damd) 
are  drawn  as  the  objects  rather  6t  appetite  than  of 
affection,  and  excite  no  higher  or  more  noble  interest 
than  might  be  created  by  the  houris  of  the  Mahome- 
datt  paradise. 
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It  follows  from  thissuperioritir  on  the  side  of  Field- 
4liAC  faifl  aoveb  ealdbil)  non  fr«|iieBtiy[  than 
e  of  Smollet,  scenes  of  ilistnss.  which  excite  the 
srmpathy  and  pity  of  the  reader.  No  one  can  refuee 
aU  compassion  to  Jones,  when,  ov  a  train  of  practi- 
ees  spon  his  generous  and  open  cnaraoter.  he  is  ex- 
^leo  from  his  benefactor's  house  under  the  foulest 
and  most  heart-rending  accusations ;  but  we  cer- 
tainly sympathise  very  httle  in  the  distress  of  Pickle, 
brought  on  by  his  own  profligato  profusion,  and  en« 
tanced  by  his  insolent  misanthropy.  We  are  only 
surprised  that  his  predominatioK  arrogance  does  not 
weary  out  the  benevolence  of  Hatchway  and  Pipes, 
and  scaroe  think  the  rained  spendthrift  deserves 
th^r  persevering  and  fiiithful  attachment. 

But  the  deep  and  fertile  genius  of  SmoUet  afforded 
resources  sumcient  to  make  up  for  these  deficien- 
cies: and  when  the  full  weight  has  been  allowed  to 
fidding's  superiority  of  taste  and  expression,  his 
northern  contemporary  will  still  be  found  fit  to  bal- 
ance the  scale  with  his  great  rival.  If  Fielding  bad 
snpericM'  taste,  the  palm  of  more  brilliancy  of  genius, 
more  inexhanstible  richness  of  invention,  must  in 
iusnce  be  awarded  to  Sn)oll#t  L  In  comparison  wi  th 
his  sphere,  that  in  which  Fielding  walked  was  limited, 
and  compared  vrith  the  wealthy  profusion  of  varied 
character  and  incident  which  Smollett  has  scattered 
through  his  works,  there  is  a  poverty  of  composition 
about  his  rivaL  Fielding's  tame  rests  on  a  single 
duf^uniVTe:  and  the  art  and  industry  which  pro- 
educed  Tbm  JcntMy  was  unable  to  rise  to  equal  excel- 
lence m  AnuUa,  Though^  therefore,  we  may  justly 
Trdbr  T&m  Jonf  as  the  most  masterly  example  of 
an  artfUl  and  well-told  novel,  to  any  individual  work 
'Of  Smollett}  yet  Roderick  Random^  Peregrine 
J*iekU,  and  Humnkry  CUnker^  do  each  of  them  far 
excel  Jotcpk  Andrew9  or  Amelia  ;  and,  to  descend 
still  lower,  Jonathan  Witd^  or  The  Journey  to  the 
tuud  Worlds  cannot  be  put  into  momentary  compa- 
•Hson  with  Sir  LaneMot  Greavet^  or  Ferdinand 
OrwU  FaiOiom. 

Every  successful  novelist  must  be  more  or  less  a 
Ppett  even  although  he  may  never  have  written  a 
line  of  ▼efse.    The  quality  of  imagination  is  abso- 
lutely^ indispensable  to  him :  his  accurate  power  of 
examining  and  embodying  human  character  and 
human  passion,  as  well  as  the  external  face  of  na- 
ture, is  not  less  essential ;  and  the  talent  of  describ- 
ing Weil  what  he  feels  with  acuteness,  added  to  the 
above  requiaites.  goes  far  to  complete  the  poetic 
character.    Smollett  was,  even  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
whieh  limits  the  name  to  those  who  write  verses, 
a  poet  of  distinction;  and,  in  this  particular,  supe- 
rior to  Fielding,  who  seldom  aims  at  more  than  a 
-alight  trmnslation  from  the  classics.*    Accordingly, 
4f  be  is  surpassed  by  Fielding  in  moving  pity,  the 
northern  novelist  soars  fkr  above  him  in  his  powers 
of  excitiD|(  terror.    Fielding  baa  no  passages  which 
mroach  m  sublimity  to  the  robber-scene  in  Count 
Pathom.  ;  or  to  the  terrible  description  of  a  sea-en- 
gigement,  in  which  ELoderick  Random  sits  chained 
and  exposed  upon  the  poop,  without  the  power  of 
motion  or  exertion,  dunng  the  carnage  of  a  tremen- 
dous engagement.    Upon  many  other  occasions, 
SmoUetrs  descriptions  ascend  to  the  sublinie;  and, 
m  general,  there  is  an  air  of  romance  in  his  wri- 
tings, which  raises  his  narratives  above  the  level  and 
easy  course  of  ordinary  life.    He  was,  like  a  pre- 
eminent poet  of  our  own  day.  a  searcher  of  dark 
bosomsi,   and  loved  to  paint  characters  under  the 
scrang  nictation  of  fierce  and   stormy  passions. 
Hence  misanthropes,  gamblers,  and  duellists,  are 
as  common  in  his  works,  as  robbers  in  those  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  are  drawn,  in  most  cases,  with 
the  same  terrible  truth  and  effect.    To  compare  Fer- 
dinand Count  Fathom  to  the  Jonathan  Wild  of 

•  A  ja^«,  oomfwteDt  hi  the  UdiMt  dMroe.hu  tha*  ehnraeter- 
tmi  dfBoBeCI'i  poetical  compomOom.  They  have  a  portion  of 
Micacr.  imM  to  be  fbond  fai  Mi  noveb :  but  they  have  net.  like 
dHM  piose  tietioBa,  the  atreoftb  of  a  master's  hand.  Weni  he  U> 
kve  acAin.  wo  mijm.  wish  him  to  write  more  poetry,  in  the  belief 
tbal  Ine  poetical  taloiit  woold  improve  by  exercise ;  but  we  should 
bs  datl  thmt  we  had  more  of  his  novels  just  as  thef  are."— Sp<ei> 
SUMS  ^the  Britith  PeeU,  by  Tfuma*  CampbeU,  vol.  VI.  Tlie 
«rutji  IB,  that  ia  Uiwe  very  i^ela  arc  exiwnned  many  of  the  in- 
both  of  crave  and  bumouruui  poclry. 
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Fielding,  would  be  perhaps  unfair  to  the  latter  atr- 
tbor ;  yet,  the  works  being  comppssd  on  the  sam^ 
plan^  Ca  very  bad  one,  as  we  think,)  we  cannot  hSp 
placing  them  by  the  side  of  each  other ;  when  it  be- 
comes at  once  obvious  that  the  detestable  Fathom 
is  a  living  and  existing  miscreant,  at  whom  vq 
shrink  as  from  the  preseuce  of  an  incarnate  fietid, 
while  the  villain  of  Fielding  seems  rather  a  cold  per- 
sonification of  the  abstract  principle  of  eviL  so  (kr 
from  bcine  terrible,  that  notwithstanding  the  know- 
ledge of  toe  world  argued  in  many  passages  of  his 
adventures,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  him 
absolutely  tiresome. 

It  is,  however,  chieAy  in  his  profusion,  which 
amounts  almost  to  prodigality,  that  we  recognixe  tjbe 
superior  richness  of  Smollett's  fancy.  He  never 
shows  the  least  desire  to  make  the  most  either  of  a 
character,  or  a  situation,  or  an  adventure,  but  throws 
them  together  with  a  carelessness  which  argues  un- 
limited confidence  in  his  own  powers.  Fielding 
pauses  to  explain  the  principles  of  his  art,  ana  to 
congratulate  himself  and  his  readers  on  the  felicity 
with  which  he  constructs  his  narrative,  or  makes 
his  characters  evolve  themselves  in  its  progress. 
These  appeals  to  the  reader's  judgment,  admirable 
as  they  are.  have  sometimes  the  fault  or  being  dif> 
fuse,  and  always  the  great  disadvantage,  that  they 
remmd  us  we  are  perusing  a  work  orflction  ;  and 
that  tha  beings  with  whom  we  hate  been  converstitit 
during  the  perusal,  are  but  a  set  of  evanescent  phaiw 
toms,  conjured  up  by  a  magician  for  our  amuse- 
ment. Smollett  seldom  holds  communication  with 
his  readers  in  his  own  person.  He  manages  his  de- 
lightful puppet-show  without  thrusting  his  head  be- 
yond the  curtain,  like  Qines  de  Passamont,  to, 
explain  what  he  is  doing ;  and  hence,  besides  that 
our  attention  to  the  story  remains  unbroken,  we  are 
sure  that  tlie  author,  fully  confident  in  the  absn- 
dance  of  his  materials,  has  no  occamon  to  eke  them 
out  with  extrinsio  matter. 

Smollett's  sea-characters  have  been  deservedlT 
considered  as  inimitable;  and  the  power  with  whicn 
he  has  diversified  them,  in  so  many  instsnces,  ois- 
tinguishing  the  individual  features  of,  each  honest 
tar,  while  each  possesses  a  fiill  proportion  of  profes- 
sional manners  and  habits  of  mmking,  ,is  a  most 
absolute  proof  of  the  richness  of  fancy  with  which 
the  author  was  gifted,  and  which  we  have  noticed 
as  his  chief  advantage  ^ver  Fielding.  Bowlin& 
Trunnion,  Hatchway,  Pipes,  and  Crowe,  are  all 
men  of  the  same  class,  habits,  and  tone  of  thinkinA 
yet  so  completely  differenced  by  their  separate  and 
individual  characters,  that  we  at  once  acknowledge 
them  as  distinct  persons,  while  we  see  and  allow 
that  everv  one  of  them  bielongs  to  the  old  English 
navy.  'Tnese  striking  portraits  have  now  the  merit 
which  is  cherished  by  antiquaries -they  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  school  of.  Benbow  and  Boscawen, 
whose  manners  are  now  banished  from  the  quarter^ 
deck  to  the  forecastle.  The  naval  officers  of  the 
present  day,  the  splendour  of  whose  actions  has 
thrown  into  shadow  the  exploits  of  a  thousand  years, 
do  not  now  affect  the  manners  of  foremast-men, 
and  have  shown  how  admirably  well  their  duty  can 
be  discharged  without  any  particular  attachment  to 
tobacco  or  flip^  or  the  decidisd  preference  of  a  check 
shu't  over  a  linen  one.  But  these,  when  memory 
carries  them  back  thirty  or  forty  years,  must  remem- 
ber many  a  weather-beaten  veteran,  whoso  appear- 
ance, language,  and  sentiments,  free  Smollet  from 
the  charge  of  extravagance  in  his  characteristic 
sketches  of  British  seamen  of  the  last  century. 

In  the  comic  part  of  their  writings,  we  have  al- 
ready said^  Fielding  is  pre-eminent  in  grave  ironv, 
a  Cervantic  species  qf  pleasantry,  in  vrhich  Smol- 
lett is  not  equally  successful.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Scotchman^  notwithstanding  the  general  opinion 
denies  that  quahty  to  his  countrymen,  excels  in  broad 
and  ludicrous  humour.  His  fancy  seems  to  run 
riot  in  accumulatinK  ridiculous  circumstances  one 
upon  another,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  all  power 
of  gravity ;  and  perhaps  no  boojcs  ever  wTitten  havo 
excited  such  peals  of^  inextinguishable  laughter  as 
those  of  Smollett.    The  deacriptiona  which  afieot 
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us  thus  powerlldlyi  border  sometimes  upon  what  is 
called  farce  or  ciincature ;,  but  if  it  be  the  highest 
praise  of  pathetic  composition  that  it  draws  forth 
tears,  why  should  it  not  be  esteemed  the  greatest 
excellence  of  the  ludicrous  that  it  compels  laugh- 
ter 7  the  one  tribute  is  at  least  as  genuine  an  ex- 
pression of  natural  feeling  as  the  other:  and  he  who 
can  read  the  calamitous  career  of  Trunnion  and 
Hatchway,  when  run  away  with  by  their  mettled 
steeds,  or  the  inimitable  absurdities  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Ancients,  without  a  good  hcariy  burst  of  honest 
laughter,  must  be  well  qualified  to  look  sad  and 

fmtleman-like  with  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Master 
tephen. 

XJpon  the  wholti  the  genius  of  Smollett  may  be 
said  to  resemble  that  of  Rubens.  His  pictures  are 
often  deficient  in  grace  ;  sometimes  cx)arse,  and 
even  vulgar  in  concepUon  ;  deficient  in  keeping,  and 
in  the  due  subordination  of  parts  to  each  otiier;  and 
intimating  too  much  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
artist.  But  these  faults  arc  redeemed  by  such  rich- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  colours ;  such  a  profusion  of 
imagination— now  bodying  forth  the  grand  and  ter- 
rible—now the  natural,  the  easy,  and  ludicrous; 
there  is  so  much  of  life,  action,  and  bustle,  in  every 
group  he  has  painted ;  so  much  force  and  individu- 
ality of  character,— that  we  readily  grant  to  Smol- 
lett an  equal  rank  with  his  great  rival  Fielding, 
while  we  place  both  far  aboye  any  of  their  succes- 
sors in  the  same  line  of  fictitious  composition. 

AsBOTSFoao,  lat  June^  1831. 


APPENDIX. 

LETTER  PROM  T0BIA3  SMOLLETT  TO  THE  HON. 
ALEXANDER  HUME  CAMPBELL. 

This  Letter  ewts  in  t  roofh  dimu^  eent  hj  the  tnthor  to  Ui 
AiBiidMr.  MacKeraber.  The  cootequoaowue  not  known,  but  Um 
fatter  appeared  in  the  European  Magazlru,  vol.  V.  fh>in  Smol- 
lett't  hand-writinc.  ,  .  ...       * 

"I  have  vraited  wreral  dajfv  in  hope  of  reoeiviM  nom  70«i 
an  aeknowledffment  touehinc  thoeo  nanh,  unjuftinable,  (and. 
let  me  add.)  lunnanBerly  exiireukMM  which  you  annexed  to  my 

Same,  in  the  Court  of  Kinc'i  Bench,  when  you  oixmod  tlie  caue 
ependinf  between  me  and  Peter  Oordon  ;  and  as  I  do  not  find 
that  you  have  ditoovered  the  least  inclination  to  retract  what  yeu 
•aid  to  my  prejudice.  1  have  taken  this  method  to  robush  your  me- 
mory, and  to  demand  sneh  satis&Rtion  as  a  gentlemaD.  iiuured  as 
I  ain,  has  a  right  to  claim. 

"  The  busincM  of  a  couneellor  is.  I  apprehend,  to  inveeti(rate  the 
trath  in  behalf  of  his  client ;  tmt  sure^  he  has  no  priviloge  to 
blacken  and  asperse  the  character  of  the  other  party,  without  any 
Regard  to  veracity  or  decorum.  Tliat  you  asaiimed  tiun  unwar- 
rantable privilege  in  commenting  upon  your  brief,  I  believe  you 
will  not  pretend  to  deny,  when  I  remind  you  of  those  iiecnliar 
flbwara  of  elocution  which  you  poured  forth  on  that  notamo  occa- 
sion. First  of  all,  in  order  to  inspire  the  court  with  horror  and  con- 
tempt for  the  defendant,  you  gave  the  jury  to  understand  Uiat  you 
did  not  know  this  Dr.  Bmolictt j  and,  indeed,  his  character  ap- 
peared in  sneh  a  light,  from  th&  facts  contained  in  your  brief  that 
you  never  should  desire  to  know  Mm.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn, 
of  what  consequence  it  could  be  to  the  cause,  whetlier  you  did  or 
did  not  know  the  defendant,  or  whctlier  you  hnd  or  had  not  an 
inclination  to  be  aeouainted  with  him  7  Sir,  this  was  a  pitiAil 
pOMonalitv,  calculated  to  depreciate  the  charaotcr  of  a  gentle- 
man to  whom  you  was  a  strancer,  merely  to  gratify  the  rancour 
and  malice  of  an  abandoned  fellow  who  Imd  feed  you  to  speak  in 
his  cause.  Did  I  ever  seek  your  acquaintance,  or  court  your  pro- 
tection 1  I  had  been  infomned,  indeed,  that  your  was  a  lawyer  of 
•oma  reputation,  and,  when  the  suit  commenced,  would  have  re- 
tuned  you  for  that  reason,  had  I  nut  been  anticipated  by  the  plain- 
tm :  but.  iar  from  coveting  your  acquaintance,  I  uovor  dreamed  of 
eXf'JUinging  a  word  with  you  on  that  or  any  other  subject :  vou 
might  therefore  have  spared  your  invidious  declaration,  until  I  liad 
put  it  in  your  power  to  mortify  me  with  a  repulse,  which,  upon 
my  booour,  would  never  have  been  the  cose,  wore  you  a  much 
greater  man  than  you  really  are.  Yet  this  was  not  the  only  exira- 
dient  you  used  to  prepcasess  the  jury  against  me.  You  was  hardy 
enough  to  represent  me  as  a  person  devoid  of  all  liumanity  and 
remorse :  as  a  Imrbarous  ruffian,  who,  in  a  cowardly  manner, 
had.  with  two  associates  as  bariiarous  as  myself,  caiU^l  a  peace- 
able gentleman  out  of  his  lodgings,  and  assaulted  him  in  the  dark, 
with  an  intent  to  murder.  Such  a  horrid  imoatation,  publicly 
fixed  upon  a  pcison  whose  innocence  you  oould  hardly  miss  to 
Joww,  is  an  outrajn,  for  which.  I  beKuve  I  might  find  reparation 
from  the  law  itself;  notwithstanding  your  artful  manner  of  quali- 
^ing  the  expression  by  saying,  provided  the  facts  can  he  proved. 
This  low  subterfuge  may,  for  aught  I  know,  soreon  you  from  a  pro- 
aeeution  at  law,  but  can  never  aequit  yuu  in  that  court  which 
every  man  of  honour  hold:i  in  his  own  breast.  1  sav,  you  roust 
have  known  roy  innocehcc  from  the  weakness  of  the  evidence 
which  you  proauced.  and  with  which  you  either  was,  or  ought 
t4>  have  been  previously  aoquaii^ted,  as  well  as  fVom  my  general 
character  and  that  of  my  antagonist,  which  it  was  your  duty  to 
Mve  warned.    I  wiL'  venture  to  say,  you  did  koow  my  charac- 


ter, and  hi  yoar  Wart  betievad  me  hieipabfa  of  tndi  iMMUr 
as  you  laid  to  my  cfaaiaa.    Sorely  I  do  noC  •veirate  ov  om 
importance  in  affirming,  that  I  am  not  so  obscure  in  life  as  tokave 
escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Hume  Campbell ;  and  I  will  be  bold 
enotigh  to  disllenre  him  and  the  whole  world  to  prove  one  it- 
stance  m  which  my  integrity  was  oallod,  or  at  least  left,  in  tim- 
lion.    Have  not  I,  therefore,  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  spits «f 
your  internal  coniiction,  you  undertook  lira  cause  of  a  wreteb, 
whose  ingratitude,  vjIIhiiv.  and  rancour,  arc.  I  firmly  L<clieve, 
without  exampio  in  this  Kinniom ;  that  you  magnifiea  a  9li|kt 
correction  bestowed  by  fni  booofnctor,  in  oonseouenbe  of  tas 
most  insolent  provocation,  into  a  deliberate  and  mauciotttschsias 
of  assassination ;    and  ciideuvoured,  with  all  tbe  vindenoe  of 
dt-raraation,  to  destroy  the  character,  and  even  the  life,  of  tn 
injured  penon,  who.  as  well  as  yourself,  is  a  gentkiDsn  by 
birth,  education,  and  profession  7    In  f^ivour  of  whom,  and  in 
cx)nsequence  of  what,  was  all   this  zeal  DianifMstad.  all  tMi 
iilander  exhausted,  and  all  this  scurrility  disrliorged  ?    Your 
client,  whom  you  aignified  with  the  title  of  Esqnire.  and  end«t- 
voured  to  raise  to  tlH*  same  footing  wiUi  one  in  point  of  statim 
and  character,  you  knew  to  be  an  abject  miscreant,  whom  mr 
companion  in   humanity  had  hfled   from  the  most  deplotsiiis 
scenes  of  distress ;   whom  I  had  saiTd  from  imprisonmoatud 
nun :  wliom  I  had  clotlied  and  fed  fbr  a  series  of  yean ;  whom 
1  had  occasionally  OKsistcd  witli  my  purse,  credit,  and  influcaas. 
You  knew,  or  ought  lo  have  known,  that,  after  bavins  iMniful 
d  thousand  marks  of  my  benevolence,  and  prevailed  upnn  bm 
to  endorse  notes  fur  the  sugport  of  his  credit,  he  withdrew  him- 
self into  the  verge  of  the  court,  and  took  up  his  habitation  iti  a 
paltry  niehouso,  where  ho  not  only  set  me  and  the  rest  of  w 
creditors  at  dofianr^,  but  provoked  me  by  scurrilous  and  uisolest 
letters  and  nmnMeoR,  to  cnastise  him  in  such  a  maimer  ai  tV^ 
him  a  handle  fbr  this  prosecution,  in  which  you  signalized jra^ 
self  as  liis  champion  for  a  very  horKNirabie  ecmsideratioa.  Thers 
is  something  so  palpably  ungtatofui.  pcsfidious,  and  indf«<|^ 
bolical,  in  the  conduct  of  Uio  praeeoiitor,  that,  even  in  dwss 
degenerate  days,  I  wonder  how  he  could  find  an  attorney  to  appear 
in  nis  behalf    O  tempora !  O  more* .'   After  having  mus  soond- 
ed  the  trumpet  of  oblotjuy  in  your  preamblo,  and  tortured  swy 
circumstance  of  the  plaintiff's  evMenoe  to  roy  detriment  and  dit- 
honour,  you  attempted  to  subject  me  to  the  ridicule  of  the  Court, 
by  asking  a  quest jon  of  niy  first  witness,  which  had  oo  nore  rs- 
lation  to  the  cause,  than  if  you  had  desired  to  know  tbe  name  ot 
his  grandmother,    what  title  had  yoa  to  ask  of  a  ttadssman,  am 
knew  me  to  be  an  author)    What  affinity  hod  this  qoHUon  snib 
the  circumstances  of  the  assaultl  Was  not  tliM  mreigo  to  the  pur 
pose  1    Was  it  not  impertinent,  and  proposed  with  a  view  to  ptf 
me  out  of  countenance,  and  to  raise  the  laugh  of  the  neetaton 
at  my  exponseT   Tbera,  indeed,  you  was  onappoiated.  as  yoa 
frequently  are  in  those  little  digressive  efforts  by  which  yoa  aws 
yourself  remarkable.    Though  I  do  not  pretend  to  possess  tast 
superlative  degree  of  effrontery  by  which  some  people  nmae  a 
figure  ttt  the  bar,  I  have  assurance  enough  to  stand  the  meDUoo^ 
my  works  without  blusiiiog,  eiipijcially  w'ten  I  despise  the  lasts. asd 
scorn  the  principles,  of  him  who  would  tarn  them  to  my.dngvue. 
You  succeeded,  however,  in  one  particular  ;  I  nwan,  in  lUMV 
the  indignation  of  my  witness :  of  which  you  took  all  imartaabls 
advantage,  puzzling,  perplexing,  and  lirow-beaHng  him  with  neh 
artifice,  eagerness,  and  insult,  as  orerwhelnied  him  with  mbIu- 
fiion.  and  had  well  nigh  deprived  me  of  the  benefit  of  his  oviwocs. 
Luckly  fbr  me,  the  next  gentleman  who  was  called  coofinNd 
what  the  other  had  swore,  and  proved  to  the  satisfaetioo  ofras 
judge  and  jury,  and  even  to  your  own  oooviclion,  that  this  tsnvis 
deuborate  assassination  was  no  more  than  a  simple  bh>w  gives  to 
a  rascal  aAer  re^teated  provocation,  and  that  of  the  most  OagrtDt 
kind ;  that  no  advantago  was  taken  in  point  of  weapons ;  tnu 
that  two  dmb«i.  whom  they  had  picked  tip  fcr  tbe  purpose  Jisa 
affirmed  upon  oath  a  downright  falaeHood,  witli  a  view  to  Mnt 
my  reputation.    You  yourseu  was  so  conscious  of  this  r<alrw<' 
detection,  that  you  endca%-oured  to  excuse  them  by  a rorqedex* 
planatjon,  which,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  sIaH  not  screen  tfasm 
from  a  prosecution  for  pcQury.    I  will  not  say.  that  this  was  ate 
patronizing  a  couple  or  gypsies  who  had  forawom  tlienisnve*, 
consequently  forfeited  alTtitle  to  the  cuuntenanoa,  or  indeed  fcr- 
bcarance  of  the  Court ;  but  this  I  will  say.  that  your  tendcine«< 
for  them  was  of  a  piece  with  your  whole  behaviour  to  me.  whicn 
I  ihink  was  equally  insokint  and  ut^ust ;  fbr,  granting  thst  jfou 
had  wtittf  supposed  me  guiHy  of  an  inteofled  assassinatioa  bemre 
tlie  trial  began,  ynu  saw  me  in  the  course  of  evidence  acquitted  oi 
tliat  suspicion,  and  heard  the  judge  insist  upon  my  ioooeeace  in 
his  churjte  to  the  jury,  wlio  brought  in  their  verdict  aoeordngiy^ 
Then,  sir,  you  ought  in  common  justice  to  have  owned  youtMuT 
mistaken,  or  to  have  taken  some  other  opponrtunity  of  c^veasvg 
your  coticem  for  what  you  had  said  to  my  dioadvantage ;  thoug* 
even  such  an  acknowledrmcnt  would  not  have  been  a  ratn- 
cient  reparation,  because,  before  my  wttnosses  were  called,  iMflf 
ricrsons  led  the  court  with  irapressiona  to  my  preijudicc.  eooeewca 
from  the  caluomies  whieh  they  heard  ^ou  espouse  and  eoeourafe. 
On  the  whole,  you  opened  tlie  trial  with  ai)^  hyperbolical  j  npc 
tuoidty.  and  condiicti?d  it  with  such  particular  biitcmess  and  ran- 
cour, that  every  body  perceived  yoa  was  more  than  ordiiianly 
interested  :  ana  I  coukf  not  divine  the  myatcsrioua  tond  of  ubkhi 
that  attached  you  to  Peter  Gonion,  Esq.  until  you  fumisbed  aie 
with  a  key  to  the  wliole  secret,  by  that  strong  emiMMuis  tvith 
which  you  pronounced  the  wotdt—Ferdinaftd  Ontnt  Patfuftu 
Tlien  I  diooovenMl  the  source  of  your  good  wiJJ  towards  me.  ^''^ 
is  no  other  than  the  history  of  a  lawsuit  inserted  in  tliat  petnmi- 
ance,  where  the  author  takes  occasion  to  oImkvto  that  toe  eoan- 
sel  beimved  Hke  men  of  consummate  abilities  in  their  profeafipa ;. 
exerting  themselves  with  equal  industry,  eloquence,  ana  erudition, 
in  their  endeavours  to  perplex  the  trath.  brow-beat  tlie  evidcoce, 
puzzle  the  judge,  and  mislead  the  jury.     Di^  any  part  of  tiiis  csa* 
racter  come  home  to  your  own  conscience ;  or  md  you  resent  it  ss 
a  sarcasm  levelled  at  the  whole  bench  without  distinctioa }  I  tcke 
it  fbr  granted,  that  tliis  must  have  been  the  origin  of  your  enouty 
to  me ;  because  I  can  recolloot  no  other  circumstance  in  mv  ooo- 
duct,  by  which  I  could  incur  the  displeasure  of  a  nan  woom  I 
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■OBM  lawren  m  um  exeioK  oi  inev  lUDcuon, 
deMocri  «k1  •  tcandai  to  tb«  iwlioii ;  and  it  ■ 
J«dfe,  Mbo  repreMiits  fab  M ^JMCy't  Mnon. 
kmm  woo  the  dignity  of  w  ploee.    But,  wt 


ktne  knew  bf  li^t,  and  with  whom  1  oarer  bad  the  laact  A»> 
pota,  or  indeed  concerd.  If  this  was  the  case,  jroa  pay  a  very 
•oorvy  oompliment  to  yoor  own  integtity,  by  fktbeiiAf  a  chanicter 
wUah  is  act  appSeable  to  any  honest  man.  and  cive  the  world  a 
bandle  to  boliofo,  that  our  eouita  of  jmljoe  slaoa  treatJy  in  need 
of  refiirauUioii.  Indeed,  the  petulaaoe,  license  and  bufloonery  of 
lawyera  in  the  exeidae  of  their  Ainction,  is  a  rcproarh  upon 

and  it  is  iurpriting  that  the 
m.  should  sitAer  such 
.  whatever  liberties  of 
tba  kJDffare  gnnlsd  to  oaonsel,  no  sort  of  fteodom,  it  sccnis, 
most  be  allowed  to  the  evMeoce,  who,  by  the  by,  are  of  much 
mon  oooaequcnee  lt»  the  eause.  You  will  take  upon  you  to  divert 
thu  Aodianoa  ai  the  ttpcmt  of  the  witness,  by  impprtinent  aliu- 
siooB  to  some  parte  ofois  private  character  and  aifuirs  ;  but  if  he 

E tends  to  retort  tlia  ioke,  you  insult,  abuse,  and  bellow  axainst 
I.  as  an  impudent  fellow,  who  fails  in  his  rvspoct  to  the  CiMrL 
It  waa  in  this  naaner  yon  bebared  to  my  firat  witness,  whom  you 
tut  pfovoked  into  a  passioD  by  your  iiuurioua  ioitinuationji :  tiM'.n 
yog  took  an  advmntacie  of  the  confluion  which  you  had  cntuiird  ur>- 
onbim  ;  and,  laatly.^jrou  insulted  him,  as  a  jjerson  who  had  sh<)fT1«d 
la  faia  ovideooab.  liue*  might  have  been  an  im'parable  injury  to  tlie 
ebvacter  of  a  tn4lesniaji.  bad  not  he  bucn  luckily  knuwn  to  thr 
whole  jury,  and  many  other  paiaoaa  in  Court,  as  a  man  of  un- 
qaaatiOQable  probity  and  crcdiL  Sir,  a  witnpss  has  as  good  a  title 
as  fott  hare  to  the  protection  of  the  Court ;  and  ought  to  l-a\c 
more,  because  endeoea  is  abMohiteiy  necessary  for  the  invo-  tif  a- 
UoB  of  tnitb  ;  wbeicaa  the  aim  of  a  lawyer  is  often  to  involve  it 
in  doobi  and  obtouri^.  If  it  for  tliis  purpose  you  so  frtHjuciitly 
deviate  fioai  the  point,  and  endeavov  to  misc  the  mirth  uf  ibe 
audimee  with  flat  jokeaand  insipid  similes  1  or  hare  yon  really  m> 
■hwuHt  oiistaken  your  own  talents,  as  to  sot  up  for  the  cba- 
laateror  amanof  hunourl  F>or  my  own  part,  were  I  disponed  to 
be  mecry,  I  shoQld  never  dosire  a  more  prcpitaot  subject  of  ridi- 
ede,  thui  your  own  appearaoee  and  behaviour ;  bot,  as  I  am  at 
It  in  a  very  senona  mood,  I  shall  eootent  rojaelf  vrith 
jf  adeqHate  lepaimtioo  for  the  iiuorious  truatmeat  I 
laceiTBd  at  your  hands ;  otherwise  I  will  in  four  days  put 


S; 


letter  m  the  preaa,  and  f  ou  shall  hear  in  another  manner— not 
I  a  rafiaa  ann  an  aaaassin— hot  ftom  t 


m  not  aahamed  of 


an 


injured  fientleman, 
fte. 


RICHARD  CUMBERLAND. 

Tus  utthor,  diatinguiahed  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, smririd  till  the  present  was  conaiderablf  ad- 
Tanced,  infsreeting  to  the  public,  as  wi\i  aa  to  prtyate 
■odety,  not  only  on  account  of  hia  own  claims  to  dis- 
tinction, bnt  as  the  last  of  that  constellation  of  ge> 
nine  which  the  predomraating  spirit  of  Johnson  had 
assembled  about  him,  and  m  which  he  presided  a 
stem   Anatarohus.     Cnmberland's  character  and 
writinga  are  associated  with  those  of  Gk)ld8mtth,  of 
BnriLe,  of  Percy,  of  Reynolds,  names  which  sound 
m  oar  ears  as  those  of  English  classics.    He  was  his 
own  biographer :  and  from  his  Memoirs  we  are  en- 
abled to  trace  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  labours, 
aa  silso  of  his  temper  and  character ;  on  which  latter 
subject  we  have  the  evidence  of  contemporaries,  and 
perbapa  some  recollections  of  our  own. 

RfcHAUo  CuinsBLAifD  boasted  himself,  with  hon- 
est pride,  the  descendant  of  parents  respectable  for 
theb  station^  eminent  in  learning,  and  no  leas  for 
worth  and  piety.  The  cdebrated  Richard  Bentley 
was  his  maternal  grandAither,  a  name  dreaded  as 
well  aa  respected  m  literature,  and  which  his  de- 
scendant, on  several  occasions,  protected  with  filial 
respect  against  those,  who  continued  over  his  flfrave 
the  inaulta  which*he  had  received  from  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign.  This  eminent  scholar  had  one 
•on,  the  well-known  author  of  i7u  WUhe$.  and  two 
dnighters.  The  eecond,  Joanna,  the  Phcsoe  of  By- 
ron^ pastoral,  married  Denison  Cumberland,  son 
of  an  areb-deaoon.  and  grandson  of  Richard  Cum- 
beriand.  Bishop  of  Peteiborougfa.^    Though  possess- 

,  VHm  ftflowfaur  amiable  picture  of  Richard  Cumberland  oecurs 
fnOe  Miety  pObGobed  and  very  intereatinc  Memoirs  of  Samuel 


"ISM  Jiirc*,  itfr.-Coniea  my  old  Aiend  Mr.  RlebaidOumber- 
laad  to  see  me.  betna  newly  oome  to  town,  whom  I  have  notaeen 
abaMisC,  ff  not  «Ue.  these  savaa  yews,  bi  a  pla^  country  parson's 
III  !'■■  1  P?B*4  oo^  ■Pand  much  time  wnth  him,  but  prayed  bim  to 
cooM  with  Mi  brother,  who  waa  with  him.  to  dine  with  me  to-day ; 
wflAeb  he  did  do :  and  I  had  a  jnoat  deal  of  his  food  company : 
and  a  moat  aiedieot  persoo  he  is  as  any  I  know,  and  one  that  1 
nan  aorry  should  bo  lost  and  buried  in  a  little  country,  town,  and 
woold  beclad  to  remore  him  thence ;  and  the  truth  is,  if  he  would 
'  oT B 


_  .  my  sister's  fortune,  I  should  five  lOOi.  more  with  him 
limn  to  e  man  ahle  lo  settle  her  ibur  times  as  much  as  I  fear  ha  ■ 
abie  to  da" 

It  M  impossible  to  sopprcss  a  smOe  at  the  manner  m  which  the 
enxwid  journalist  describes  the  brotber-in-Iaw  whom  be  finalhr 
•dan^M,  not  without  a  friance  of  regret  towards  Cumberland  r— 

"  WthruAjyytK  l«7  8.— Met  my.ooscii  R(«er  again,  and  Mk-. 
Jaea^suii,  who  is  a  plam  young  man,  handsome  enou^b  lor  her.  one 


ed>o^8orae  indcpcndeaee,  he  became  Rector  6f 
Stan  wick,  at  the  mstance  of  hie  fkther- in-law,  Dr. 
Bentley,  and,  in  course  of  time.  Bishop  of  Cloniert, 
and  was  afterwards  translated  to  the  Bee  of  Kilmore. 

Richard  Cumberland,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
was  the  second  child  of  this  marriage,  the  eldest 
being  Joanna,  a  daughter.  He  was  bom  on  'he  lOth 
of  February,  1732;^  and^  as  he  naturally  delights  to 
record  with  precision,  m  an  apartment  called  the 
Judge's  Chamber,  of  the  Master's  Lodge  of  Trinity 
Colk'go,  then  occupied  by  bis  celebrated  maternal 
grancnather  -inttr  sylras  Acadcmi.  With  equal  mi- 
nuteness the  grandson  of  the  learned  Bentley  goes 
thruugli  the  course  of  his  earlier  studies,  ana  regisr 
ters  hit>  progress  under  Kinsman  of  St.  Edraonds- 
bury,  ai'terwards  at  Westminster,  and  finally  at 
Cambridge;  in  all  which  seminaries  of  classicaleru- 
dition,  he  highly  distinguished  himself.  At  college 
he  endangered  his  health  hv  the  severity  with  which 
he  followed  his  studies,  obtained  his  Bachelor's  de- 
gree wiili  honour,  and  passed  with  triumph  a  pe- 
culiarly difficult  examination  ;  the  result  of  which 
was  hilB  being  elected  to  a  Fellowship. 

Amid  hisclassicol  pursuits,  the  cultivation  of  Eng- 
lish letters  was  not  neglected,  and  Cumberland  be- 
came the  author  of  many  poems  of  considerable 
merit.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  he  seldom 
seems  to  have  struck  out  an  original  path  for  him- 
self, but  rather  wrote  because  others  had  written 
successfully,  and  in  the  manner  of  which  they  had 
set  an  example,  than  from  the  strong  impulse  of  that 
inward  fire,  which  makes  or  forces  a  way  for  its  own 
coruscations,  without  respect  to  the  course  of  others. 
Thus  Cumberland  wrote  an  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard 
on  Saint  Mark's  Eve,  because  Qray  had,  with  ge- 
neral applause^  published  an  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchvard.  He  composed  a  drama  on  the  subject 
of  Eliriaa,  and  with  a  chorus,  in  imitation  of  Mason: 
he  imitated  Hammond,  and  he  imitated  Spenser,  ana 
seems  to  display  a  mind  full  of  information  and  ac- 
tivity, abounding  with  the  natural  desire  of  distinc- 
tion, but  which  nad  not  yet  attained  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  its  own  resources,  to  attempt  a  road  to 
eminence  of  his  own, discovery, ;  and  this  is  a  defect 
from  which  none  of  hia  compositions  are  perhaps  en- 
tirely free. 

Mr.  Cumberland's  original  destiny  was  to  hB^e 
walked  the  respectable  and  retired  path  by  which  his 
ancestors  had  ascended  to  church  dignity ;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  as  he  was  their  equal 
in  worth  and  learning,  his  success  in  life  might  have 
been  the  same  as  theirs.  But  a  temptation,  difficfjilt 
to  be  resisted^  turned  him  from  the  study  ot  diviiutf 
to  that  of  politics. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cumberland,  father  of  the  poet, 
had  it  in  his  power  to  render  some  .important  politi* 
cal  services  to  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  then  oisiJn- 
guished  as  a  public  character ;  and  in  recompense 
or  acknowledgment  of  this,  young  Richard  waa 
withdrawn  from  the  groves  of  Cam,  and  the  tran- 
quil pursuit  of  a  learned  profession,  to  attend  the 
noble  lord  in  the  advantageous  and  confidential  situ  • 
ation  of  private  secretary.  Amidst  much  circutnlo- 
cution  and  moral  reflection,  which  Cumberland  be- 
Btowa  on  this  promotion  and  change  of  pursuit,  the 
reader  may  feirlv  infer,  that  though  he  mscharged 
with  regularity  the  ostensible  duties  of  his  office,  ii 
was  not  suited  to  him ;  nor  did  he  give  tba  fiiQ satis- 
faction which  perhaps  he  might  have  done,  had  a 
raw  academicianf  his  head  fiul,  as  he  says,  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  little  acquainted  with  the  affaini  of 
the  existinig  world,  been  m  the  first  place  introd<wed 
for  a  time  to  busy  life  as  a  qpectator,  ere  called  to 
take  an  active  part  in  it  as  a  duty.  His  situaiiien, 
however,  led  him'  into  the  beat  society,  and  ensuiea 
Uberal  favour  and  patronage  (so  far  as  praise  and  re- 
commendation went)  to  (ne  efibrts  of  his  muse.  'In 

of  no  edueation  nor  diseomae,  but  of  few  words,  and  ono  alto* 
getfaer  that  I  thfciltt  will  please  me  well  enoui^    My  eosca  aad ' 

Kt  me  to  give  the  odd  suth  100/.  pNaently,  which  I  intended  to 
ei)  to  the  birtli  of  the  first  child :  and  let  it  go— I  shall  be  eased 
of  the  care.  So  there  parted,  my  mind  pretty  wril  ratitfied  with  (his 
plain  fellow  for  my  sister ;  though  I  shall,  I  see,  have  no  pleasure 
nor  content  in  Mm,  as  if  ho  had  been  a  mnn  of  reading  and  parts, 
hite  Cumbeiiand.">-PBPTs'  Diarv,  Vol.  II,  p.  S9,  and  189. 
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particular,  nU  connexion  with  Lord  Halifax  intro- 
duced our  author  to  Buhb  Doddington,  afterwards 
Lord  MelcombI,  of  Diary  memory,  who  affected  the 
eharacterof  Mecsna^  and  was  in  reality  &n  accom- 
plished man. 

It  was  under  the  joint  auspices  of  Lords  Halifax 
and  Melcombc,  that  Cumberland  executed  what  he 
has  entitled  his  first  lecitimate  dr^ma.  TkeBanitrk- 
vitnt  of  Cicero-  an  unhappy  subject,  the  deficiencies 
of  which  are  not  redeemed  by  much  powerful  wri- 
ting. This  tragedy  was  recommended  to  Garrick  by 
the  two  noble  patrons  of  Cumberland  ;  but,  in  de- 

Site  of  his  deference  for  great  names  and  high  au- 
oritics,  tlie  mannger  would  not  venture  on  so  un- 
'pnTiinsing  a  subject  of  represen tation.    Hie  Banish' 
ment  of  Cictro  was  published  by  the  author,  who 
frankly  admits,  that  in  doing  so  he  printed  Garrick' s 
vindication. 

About  this  time,  as  an  earnest  of  future  favours. 
Cumberland  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Lord 
Halifax,  the  office  of  crown -agent  for  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  conceived  his  fortune  sufficient- 
ly advanced  in  the  world,  to  settle  himself  by  mar- 
nage.  In  1 769,  therefore,  he  united  himself  to  Eliza- 
betli,  only  daughter  of  George  Ridge,  of  Kilmerton. 
hy  Miss  Brooke,  a  niece  or  Cumberiand's  grand 
father,  Bentley.  Mrs.  Cumberland  was  accomphshed 
and  beautiful,  and  the  pathof  jiromotion  appeared 
to  brighten  before  the  happy  bndegroom. 

Lord  Bute's  star  was  now  rising  fast  in  the  politi- 
eal  horizon,  and  both  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  and 
the  versatile  Bubb  Doddin^^on  had  determined  to 
worship  the  influence  of  this  short-lived  luminary. 
The  latter  obtained  a  British  peerage,  a  barren  hon- 
our,, which  only  entitled  him  to  walk  in  the  proces- 
sion at  the  coronation,  and  the  former  had  the  Lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland.  The  celebrated  Single- Speech 
Hamilton  held  the  post  of  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord-Licntenant,  while  Cumberland,  not  to  his  per- 
iect  content,  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the 
secondary  department  of  Ulster  Secretary.  There 
was  wisdom,  perhaps,  in  the  selection,  though  it 
would  have  heen  unreasonable  to  expect  the  disap- 
niinted  private  secretary  to  concur  m  that  opinion. 
No  one  ever  doubted  the  acute  i>olitical  and  practical 
talents  of  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  while  Cumber- 
land possessed,  {>erhap8,  too  much  of  the  poetical 
temperament  to  rival  him  as  a  man  of  business.  A 
vivid  imaginarion.  eager  on  its  own  schemes,  and  nn- 
upt  to  be  stirred  dv  matter  of  duller  import ;  a  san- 
guine tempter,  to  which  hopes  too  often  seem  as  cer- 
tainties, joined  to  a  certain  portion  both  of  self-opin- 
k>n  and  self-w31,  although  they  are  delightful,  con- 
sidered as  the  attributes  of  an  intonate  friend,  are 
meonvenient  ingredients  in  the  character  of  a  de- 
Mndant,  whose  duty  lies  in  the  paths  of  ordinary 
'raainesB.'  Besides,  Mr.  D^Israeli  has  produced  the 
Ibllowing  curious  evidence,  to  show  that  Cumber- 
land's habits  were  not  those  which  fit  a  man  foror- 
(finary  af!kirs:  "A  friend  who  was  in  office  with  the 
late  Mr.  Ctmiberiand,  assures  me  that  he  was  so  in- 
tractable to  the  forms  of  btudnesa,  and  so  easily 
induced  to  do  more  or  to  do  less  than  he  ought,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  perform  the  official  business  of 
this  Titerary  man,  to  free  himself  from  his  annoy- 
ance ;  and  vet  Cumberland  could  not  be  reproached 
with  any  deficiency  in  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
dkaMCter,  which  he  was  always  touching  with  a 
caustic  pleasantrv.'**  ,      ,  .  t       , 

Oumberiand,  however,  rendered  his  principal 
some  efibotual  service,  even  in  the  most  woiidly  ap- 
i^Ofttion  of  the  plirase--fae  discovered  a  nitimber  of 
lapsed  patents,  the  renewal  of  which  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  found  a  convenient  fiind  of  influence : 
but  the  Ulster  Secretary .  had  no  other  reward 
^an  the  empty  offer  of  a  baronetcy,  which  he 
wisely  decUned.  He  was  gratified*  however,  though 
less  directly,  by  the  promotion  of  his  father  to  the 
■eeof  Cloniirt  in  Ireland.  The  new  prelate  shifted 
his  residence  to  that  kingdom,  where,  during  his 
subsequent  life,  his  son,  with  pious  duty,  spent  some 
coonderable  part  of  every  year  in  attendance  on  his 
declining  age. 

**  Iho  literwr  CWraetar  iUuitntod.  lasi.  vol  0.  p^  lOf. 


Lord  Halifax,  on  his  return  to  Eiijgland.  obtsiMd 
the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State,  and^Cnmberlatta,.a 
eaiididate  for  the  offiee  of  Under  Secretary,  ie> 
ceived  the  cold  answer  from  his  patron,  that  ^he 
was  not  fit  for  every  situation  ;**  a  reason  sca|«s 
rendered  more  palatable  by  the  special  addition,  that 
he  did  not  possess  the  necesaary  fluencv  in  the 
French  tongue.  Sedgewick,  the  successfai^uwnpe- 
titor,  vacated  a  situation  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
called  Clerk  of  Reports,  and  Cumberland  became 
desirous  to  hold  it  m  his  room.  As  this  was  in  the 
gift  of  Lord  Hillsborough,  the  proposal  to  apply  for 
It  was  in  a  manner  withdrawing  from  the  patron- 
age of  Lord  Halifax,  who  seems  to  have  considerM 
it  as  such,  and  there  ensued  some  ooldnees  betwixt 
the  minister  and  his  late  private  secretary.  On 
looking  at  these  evenle,  we  can  see  that  Cuniber- 
laud  was  probably  no  good  man  df  business,  ae  ttis 
called,  certainly  no  good  coifrtier :  for.  holdmgsiMh 
ndential  situation  with  Lord  Hallfhx,  he  must 


a  com 

otherwise  have  rendered  himself  either  too  useful,  or 

too  agreeable,  to  be  easily  parted  with. 

An  attempt  of  Cumberland's  to  fill  up  the  poetieal 
part  of  an  Knglisk  opera,  incurred  the  jeaiausy  of 
Bickerstafr,  the  author  of  Love  in  a  Vulage^  tiisn 
in  possession  of  that  department  of  drmmanc  com- 
position. The  piece,  called  the  Sttmmer's  7Vi/e,  sap- 
ceeded  in  such  a  degree,  as  induced  the  rival  writer 
to  vent  bis  indignation  in  every  flpecies  of  ahiiaa 
against  the  author  and  the  drama.  In  e  much  better 
spirit,  Cumberland  ascribed  Bickerstaffs  hostility  to 
an  anxioua  apprehension  for  his  interest,  and  gene- 
rous! v  intimated  his  intentioo  to  interfere  no  further 
with  him  as  a  writer  of  operas.  The  dispute  led  to 
important  consequences ;  for  Smith,  well  known  by 
the  deserved  appettatwn  of  Gentleman  Smith,  then 
of  Covent-Garacn,  turned  the  author's  dramatic  ge- 
nhiB  into  a  better  channel,  by.  stronglv  reooaiaiend- 
ing  to  him  to  attempt  the  Intimate  drama.  By  this 
^noouragemSttt,  Mr.  Cumberland  was  indueed  to 
oomnience  his  dramatic  career,  which  h^  often  nv- 
sued  with  suooees,  and  almost  always  with  such  in- 
defatigable industry,  as  has  no  pazellel  m  em  tJisa- 
tricalhistory. 

TTu  Brothtra  was  the  first  fruit  of  this  ample 
harvest.  It  was  reoeived  with  applause,  and  ia  etill 
on  the  atook  list  of  acting  plays.  The  sudden  ae- 
Bumption  of  spirit  by  Sir  Benjamin  Dove;  bke 
Luke's  change  from  servility  to  inaoleooe,  is  one  of 
those  incidents  which  always  tell  well  upon  aha 
spectator.  The  author  acknowledges  his  oblioa- 
tions  to  Fteteher's  LiiiU  fVtneh  Ixuoyer  ;  bu€  the 
comedy  is  brought  to  bear  on  a  point^so  di&rent, 
that  httle  is  in  this  inetanoe  oetraeted  from  its 
merit. 

But  the  Weet  Indunu,  which  sueceeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  rdaed  Us  author  much  hk^er  in  the 
class  or  dramatic  writers  of  the  period,  and— had 
Sheridan  not  been-rmnst  have  placed  OumberUsd 
decidedly  at  the  head  <tf  the  list.  It  is  a  ciaseieel 
comedy;  the  dialogns  spirited  and  ^sgant:  the  die- 
racters  well  oonoeived,  and  preaenting  bold  featnnse^ 
though  still  within  the  line  of  probability;  and  the 
plot  regularly  ckondticted,  and  happily  extiicetsd. 
The  character  of  Miyor  (^Flaherty,  those  wlio 
haveeeen  it  represented' by  Jack  JonnstoQe,*  will 
alweys  consider  as  one  of  the  moet  effietoBt  in  the 
British  drama.  It  cotdd  enly  hate  beeii  drawn  i»v 
one  who,  lik«  Cumberland,  had  enjoyed  repeated^op- 
pormnities  of  forming  a  true  estmiate  of  the  iiiab 
gentleman ;  and  the  Austrian  cockade  in  hie  hat, 
might  serve  to  remind  the  British  administnition, 

*  Goimnonlf  lulled  Irish  Jofamtone.  Hm  nidn^t  diRpfagf«d 
br  tl>i«  ueelleot  actor,  in  hw  bye-play,  as  it  n  4{alled»  wai'pMi- 
liariy  esNitttaitd.  When  he  kitereepti  tiie  cordial  deafgitfa  far 
Lady  Ruaport,and  wMoh  her  attendant  ancrta  wac  onl|^  jpood  ibr 
ladiee'  cnmplainta,  tiie  ouiet  and  sly  mcpremiini  of  eatpnae,  aihoi- 
Tabty  wbdtied  by  coed  Meedliur.  and  by  the  reflpe«t  uf  «  man  aCi 
sailantry  even  to  the  fUblea  or  the  ftir  aex,  and  the  dir  inode  in 
ivhicb  he  pmnounced  that  the  potion  waa  yvtf  "  foofi  Kir  aooM 

EAlemen'a  eemplainta  too,"  htOmate  at  once  the  qaaiity  of  her 
ytliip'i  compoainf  draught,  bit  in  a  manner  accurately  ronaiat- 
ent  with  the  porieet  paJiteoeta  of  the  dbeoverer.  cajoyinc  the  Jeat 
himself,  yet  anxioua  to  avoid  the  moat  diatant  appeamnoe  or  in- 
luhinc  or  rtdieulint  the  lady*i  fhdity.  Oo  thy  way*,  old  Jack  I 
we  «haU  haidly  aee  thy  Kbe  in  thy  range  of  cfaareeter. 
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that  tb«7  had  aachftcedL  tlie  flarvioM  of  Uiui  noble 
and  m&rtial  race  to  iu\just  reatrictioDs  and  political 

Sfcaudiees.  The  character  of  Major  O'Plahartv  m^ 
ave  had  the  additioaal  merit  of  su^geating  that  of 
S^  Ludus  (^Trigger ;  but  the  latter  is  a  coiopanioa, 
not  a  copy,  of  Cumberlaiid'a  portrait. 

Garrick,  reconciled  with  the  author  by  a  happy 
touch  of  praise  in  theprolometo  TA<  Brothtrsy  con- 
ttibuted  an  epilogue,  and  Tom  King  supported  the 
character  of  Beloour  with  that  elastic  energy,  which 
gave  reality  (o  all  the  freaks  of  a  child  oif  the  son, 
whose  benevolence  aeema  as  instinctive  as  his 
paaaiona. 

The  JrathianabU  Lova-,  which  IbUowed  the  Weai 
/n^Naiu  was  an  addition  to  Cumberland's  reputa» 
tion.  There  was  the  same  elegance  of  dialogue,  but 
mach  lieas  of  the  wm  comictL  The  scenes  hang  he»* 
V7  on  the  staffe,  and  the  character  of  Colin  MXeod, 
toe  honest  Scotch  aervant,  not  being  drawn  from 
nature,  has  Utile,  excepting  tameness,  to  distinguish 
It  from  the  Gibbies  and  Sawnies  which  had  hitherto 
lyaaesaion  of  the  stage^  as  the  popular  representa- 
tives of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  author  hunaolf  is, 
dottbilesa  of  a  different  (pinion,  and  labours  hard 
to  place  his  FoAionahU  Lov€r»  by  the  side  of  the 
Wtsi  Jbtdiajit  in  point  of  merit ;  but  the  critic  can- 
not avoid  assenting  to  the  judgment  of  the  audience. 
Iiie  Choleric  Man  was  next  acted,  and  was  weU 
rapeived,  thou^jh  now  forgotten ;  ana  other  dramatic 
aketcfaea,  of  mmor  jmportane^  were  mven  by  Cum* 
herknd  to  the  pubUc,  heibre  the,  production  of  his 
BaUU  qf  ffagtings,  a  tragedy,  in  which  the  Ian* 

Sage,  often  uncommonly  straunff,  haa  more  merit 
an  the  characters  or  the  plot.  The  latter  has  the 
inconvenient  fault  of  being  inconsistent  with  hiatc^ 
T7»  whicl^at  once  aflfords  a  hold  to  every  critic  of  the 
most  ordinary  degree  of  information.  It  was  .sue- 
cesaftd,  howeverjElendarson  performing  the  princi- 
pal character.  BickerstaiT  being  off  the  stage,  our 
author  also  wrote  Calfpeoy  and  another  opera,  with 
the  view  of  serving  a  meritorious  young  eomposer, 
named  Butler. 

Neither  did  these  dramatic  labours  entirely  occupy 
Comberiand's  time.  He  found  leisure  to  defend  the 
inemory  of  his  grandfather,  Bentley,  in  a  controversy 
with,  Lowth,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  unhappy 
Duiiel  Perreau,  over  whose  fate.hanKs  a  veil  so  mys- 
terious. Cumheriand  drew  up  ms  adaress  to  cheiury, 
an  elegant  and  efl^ting  piece  of  composition,  which 
had  much  siTect  on  the  audience  in  general,  though 
't  filled  in  movmg  those  who  had^the  fate  of  the 
accused  in  their  bands. 

,  The  satisfaction  which  the  author  must  have  de- 
rived from  the  success  of  his  various  dramatic  la- 
bours, seems  to  have  been  embittered  by  the  criti- 
dsms  ta  which,  whether  just  or .  invidious,  all 
tfkitborB,  but  especially  those  who  write  for  the  tbci- 
atne,  are  exposed.  He  acknowled^s  that  he  gave 
too  much  attention  to  the  oalumnies  and  abuse  of 
the  public  press,  and  tells  us,  that  Garrick  used  to 
can  him  the  man  without  a  akin.  Unquestionably, 
toogfaneaa  of  hide  is  necessary  on  such  occasions  s 
M  00  tlie  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  they  who 
give  but  slight  attention  to  such  poisoned  arrows, 
exjgnieaaice  least  pain  from  their  venom. 

Hkere  was,  indeed^  in  Cumberland's  situation, 
enou^  to  console  him  for  greater  mortifications 
than  malevolent  odlicism  ou^t  to  have  had  power 
to  infficL  He  was  happy  in  Iub  fiimily.  consisting  of 
6ar  acMisr  and  two  daaghters.  AU  the  former  entered 
the  Kka^B  service ;  the  first  and  third  as  soldiers, 
the  second  and  fourth  in  the  navy«  Besides  these 
domeatic  blessings,  Cumberland  stood  in  the  first 
lanka  of  Uteraturei  an4  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the 
Srat  rank  in  society,  to  which,  in  £nfidand,  success- 
fid  literature  is  a  ready  passport.  His  habits  and 
muknerm  qualified  him  for  envying  this  distinguish- 
•dsiniarion,  and  his, fortune,  mcluding  the  profits  of 
his  oflice*  and  his  literary  revenues,  seems  not  to 
have  been  inadequate  (b  his  maintaining  his  ground 
ia  society.  It  was  ahortly  after  improved  by  Lord 
Qeorsse  Grermaui,  afterwards  Lord  Sackviilc,  who 
pRHnotad  him  in  the  handsomest  manner  to  the 
atoation  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  at 


which  he  had  hitherto  held  a  suboetfiiate 
turn. 

A  di8tan|  relation  alio,  Deeimoe  Reynolds,  constit»» 
ted  Mr.  Cumberland  heir  to  a  oonsiderablepropeitsr, 
and  placed  his  will  in  the  hands  of  his  intenteo  sac- 
cessor,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  tempted  ta 
alter  it  at  a  future  period.  Cumberland  was  too 
honourably  minded  to  accept  of  it,  otherw«e  Umus 
as  a  deposit  to  be  called  back  at  the  testators  pjea" 
aura  AAec  the  coarse  of  sevesal  vear^  Mx.  Rey- 
nolds r^samed  it  accordingly.  Anothei-  remaikoUs 
disappoiatment  had  in  the  meanvf^e  beihUen, 
whisht  while  it  ck>sed  his  farther  piogrsss  in  politi*- 
cal  life,  gave  a  blow  to  his  private  fMUme  whteh  it 
never  aeema  to  havei  recoveredi  and  in  the  aufhor's 
own  words,  "  very  strongly  contrasted  and  chaniysd- 
the  complexion  of  his  latter  days  from  that  of  the 
preceding  ones." 

.  In  the  year  1 780.  hopes  were  entertained  ofi  detach- 
mg  Spein  from  the  hostile  oestfedcv&sir  by  which 
Botain  was  all  but  overwhelmed*  Thai  kiuiom 
could  not  but  dread  tbe  example  heldout  by  the<NQnh. 
Americans  to  their  own  coJofiea  jit  was  supiMsed 
possible  to  open  a  oe^ooiation  with  the  SimiaMr, 
Florida  Bianca,  and  Riehard  Cumbeihmd  was  the 
a^jeat  privately  intrusted  with  ooaducting  this  po^ 
liucal  tntrigae.  He  was  to  proosed  in  a  nrigatfrls 
Lisbon,  under  pretenoe  of  a  voyage  ibr  hoallh  iSr 
pleasure  {  and  either  to  go  on  to  Hadridi  or  to  ro* 
turn  to  Britain,  as  heshooidbe  advised,  after  eooa* 
nuinkating  with  the  Abb^  Hussey,  chatifain  to  hia* 
Catholic  lilajesty.^tho  secret -agent  HI  this  importanfr' 
atiair.  Mrs.  CtuBbealaad  and  her  dajwbleii»  acoora^i 
panied  him  on  this  expedition.  On  the  voyage^  te; 
envoy  had  sn  oppottiinJity,  preetous^  tei  an  aothasi 
and  dramatist,  ol  seeing  Britiah  oettra0B-  dispiayaii 
on  its  own  proper  element,  by  an  aetton  betwixt  the 
Milford  and  a  Freneh  frigates  in  which  the  i&tm 
was  aaptured.  He  celebtatea  this  action  in  a  vety 
spirited  sea  aong,  wbkh  we  leoMrobeff  popular  aone 
years  afterwaida 

There  was  one  point  of  the  utmost  censeausneerin- 
tbe  proposad  treaty,  a  point  which  alwavs  has  beoi* 
so  in  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  lyhieh  wilt  again/ 
become  eo  whenever  she  shall  regain  her  piece  ia 
the  European  republic.  This  point  respects  Gibial* 
ter.  There  is  Tittle  doubt  that  the  teinptalion  of  re^ 
covering  thisii^pertant  fortress  was  the  bait  whieb 
drew  the  Spamah  nation  into  the  Amesiioan  wai  i 
and  could  this  fortress  have  been  ceded  to  its  natn- 
ral  possessor,  mere  regard  to, the  Family  Compact 
would  not  have  oppoaed  any  iosurmountabie  obata* 
cle  to  a  separate  peace  with  Bngland.  But  the  hearia 
of  the  finglish  people  were  as  unalterably  fixed  on 
retaining  this  badge  of  conquest,  as  those  of  tho- 
Spaniards  upon  regaining  it ;  and  in  truth  its  sur* 
render  must  have  been  generaliy  regarded  at  home 
and  abroad  as  a  dereliction  of  national  honour,  and 
a  cooifesaioa  of  national  weakaesa.  Mr.  Caimbdi;- 
land  was  therefore  iosiructed  not  to  proceed  to  Ma-< 
drid,  until  he  should  learn  from  the  Abbd  Hussey 
whether  the  cession  of  this  important  fortress  -waa, 
or  was  not,  to  be  made^  on  the  .port  of  Spain,  fho 
basis  of  the  proposed  negotiation.  In  the  former 
event,  tbe  secret  envoy  of  England  was  not  to  ad- 
vance to  Madrid ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  lo  return  to 
Britain.  ]t  was  to  ascertain  this  point  that  Hussey 
went  to  Madrid ;  bui  unhappily  his  letters  m  Cum* 
berland,  who  remained  at  LJsbon,  while,  thev  en^ 
couraged  him  to  try  tneeveot  of  a  negotiation,  being 
desirous  perhaps,  on  bis  own  account,  that  the  ne- 
gotiations should  not  be  broken  ofii  gave  him  no 
assurances  whatever  upon  the  point  by  whieh  hia 
motions  wore  lo  be  regulated.  Walpole,  tbe  Bridafa 
Minister  at  Liabon,  seems  to  have  seen  through  the  • 
Abbe's  dij^Iicity,  and  advised  Cumberiand  to  con- 
form implicitly  to  his  instructions,  and  either  return 
home,  or  at  least  not  leave  Lisbon  without  fresh 
orders  from  England.  Unluckily,  Mr.  Cumberland 
had  adopted  the  idea  that  delay  would  be  fatal  to 
the  success  of  the  treaty,  and,  Sdnguine  respecting 
the  peaceful  dispositions  of  the  Spanish  mmistry. 
and  confiflent  in  the  inte2[rity  of  Hussey,  he  resol- 
ved to  proceed  to  Madrid  upon  hit«  own  responsi- 
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Cility— a  temerity  against  which  the  event  ought  to 
vrmm  all  political  agenta. 

The  following  paragraph  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Hiila- 
borough,  ahowB  Mr.  Cnimberland's  aenap  of  the 
sisk  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  incur : — 

^*  I  am  sensible  I  have  taken  a  step  which  exposes 
me  to  censure  upon  failure  of  success,  unleee  the 
reasons  on  which  I  have  acted  be  weighed  with  can- 

,  dour,  and  even  with  indulgence.  In  the  decision  I 
ha(ve  taken  for  entering  Spain,  I  have  had  no  other 
object  but  to  keep  alive  a  treaty  to  which  any  back- 
wardness or  evasiori  on  my  part  would,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  immMliate  extinction.  I  know  where 
ray  danger  lies ;  but  as  my  endeavours  for  the  public 
asrviee,  and  the  honour  of  your  administration,  are 

\  sincere)  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  obtain  your 
protection." 

Prom  this  quotation,  to  which  others  might  be 
added,  it  is  evident  that,  even  in  Cumberland's  own 
eyes,  nothing  but  his  sncoeas  could  entirely  vindi- 
oate  him  from  the  charge  of  officious  temerity ;  and 
the  events  which  were  m  the  mean  time  occurring 
hi  London,  removed  this  chance  to  an  incalculable 
distance.  When  he  arrived  at  Madrid,  he  found 
Florida  Blanca  in  full'  possession  of  the  whole  his- 
Ipcy  ofthe  mob  termed  Lord  Qeor/pe  Gordon's,  and, 
like  foreigners  on  all  such  occasions,  bent  tol|)er- 
oaivetA  toeexploaion  of  a  popular  tumult  the  down- 
■M  of  the  British  monarch  and  ministry.*  A  nego- 
tiation, of  a  delicate  nature  at  any  rate,  and  opened 
nsder  such  auspices,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
prasper,  although  Mr.  Cumberland  did  his  best  to 
keep  it  alive,  under  a  reluctant  permission  of  the 
British  ministry,  rather  extorted  than. granted,  the 
envoy  resided  about  twelve  months  in  Madrid,  try- 
iufi  eameitlv  to  knit  the  bonds  of  amity  between 
ministen,  who  seem  to  have  had  little  serioua  hope 
or  mtention  of  pacification,  until  at  length  Cumber- 
laad's  return  was  commanded  in  express  terms,  on 
the-isth  January,  irsi.  Thepoint  upon  which  (lis 
negotiation  finally  shipwrecked,  was  thaf  very  ar- 
ticle to  which  his  instructions  from  the  beginning 
bad  eapeciaUy  directed  him,  the  cession  of  Gibral- 
tar* According  to  Cumberland,  the  Spaniards  only 
wanted  to  talk  on  this  subject ;  and  if  he  had  been 
permitted  to  have  given  accommodation  m  a  matter 
of  mere  punctilio,  the  object  of  a  s^arate  treaty 
might  have  been  accomplished.  To  this  sanguine 
statement  we  can  give  no  credit.  Spain  was  at  the 
very  moment  employed  in  acuvely  combining  the 

.  whole  strength  of  her  kingdom  for  the  recovery  of 
this  fiortress,  with  which  she  naturally  esteemed  her 
n«tional  honour  pecniiarly  connected.  She  was 
bribed  by^  the  promise  of  the  most  active  and  pow- 
efful  assistance  from  France:  and  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  her  ministry  would  have  sacnfioed  the 
high  hopes  which  they  entertained  of  carrying  this 
important  place  b^  force  of  arms,  in  exchange  for 
any  thing  short  or  its  specific  surrender. 

Still,  however,  as  Mr.  Cumberland  acted  with  the 
most  perfect  good  faith,  and  with  a  zeal,  the  fault  of 
which  was  only  its  excess,  the  reader  can  scarce  be 
prepared,  by  our  account  of  his  errors,  for  the  un- 
worthy treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected.  Our 
author  affirms,  and  we  must  presume  with  perfect 
accuracy,  that  when  he  set  out  upon  this  mission, 
beaides  receiving  a  thousand  pounds  in  hand,  he  had 
asaurance  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
all  bills  drawn  by  Mr.  Cumberland  on  his  own  bank, 
should  be  instantly  replaced  from  the  treasury :  and 
he  atates,  that,  notwithstanding  this  positive  pledge, 
accompanied  by  the  naming  a  very  large  sum  as 
placed  at  his  discretion,  no  one  penny  was  ever  so 
replaced  by  government ;  and  that  he  was  obliged 
to  ret)ay  from  his  pHvate  fortune,  to  a  ruinous  ex- 

*  tent,  the  bankers  who  had  advanced  money  on  his 
private  credit;  for  which,  by  no  species  of  a^eal  or 
application,  was  he  ever  able  to  obtain  reimburse- 
ment. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Cumberland's 
pputical  prudence  in  venturing  beyond  his  commis- 
sion, or  of  his  sanguine  disposition,  which  too  long 
•ontinued  to  hope  a  favourable  iseue  to  a  d^erate 
*  Memoin.  Vol.  11.  p.  IS. 


negotiation, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was juj%r-. 
ed  to  remain  at  Madrid,  in  the  character  of  a^BHfiafa 
agent,  recognized  as  such  by  the  ministry,  in  con- 
stant correspondence  wth  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  receiving  from  him  directions  respecting  hijv 
residence  at,  or  departure  from,  Madrid.  There 
seems,  therefore,  to  nave  been  neither  humanity  nor 
justice  in  refusing  the  payment  of  his  draughts,  and 
subjecting  him  to  such  wants  and  difficullies,  that, 
after  having  declined  the  liberal  offer  of  the  Spanish 
monarch  to  defray  his  expenses,  the  British  agent 
was  only  extricated  from  the  situation  of  a  pennylcss 
bankrupt,  by  the  compassion  of  a  private  fnend, 
who  advanced  him  a  seasonable  loan  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  state  of  the  balance  due  to  him 
was  indeed  considerable,  being  no  less  than  four 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds;  and  it  mi^t  be 
thought,  that,  as  Mr.  Cumberland'a  situation  was 
ostensibly  that  of  a  private  gentleman,  travelling  for 
health,  much  expense  could  not— at  least  ought  not— 
to  have  attended  his  establishment.  But  his  wife 
and  daughters  were  in  family  with  him;  and  we 
must  allow  for  domestic  comfort,  and  even  eome 
sort  of  splendour,  in  an  individual,  who  was  to  hold 
communication  with  the  principal  servants  of  the 
Spanish  crown.  Besides,  ne  had  been  promised  aa 
ample  allowance  for  secret-service  money,  out  of  a 
sum  placed  at  his  own  discretion.  The  truth  seem* 
to  be,  that  Lord  North's  administration  thought  a 
thousand  pounds  was  enough  to  have  lost  on  an 
unsuccessmi  negotiation;  and  as  Cumberland  had 
certainly  made  himself  in  some  degree  responsiblo 
for  the  event,  the  same  ministers,  who,  doubllesa. 
would  have  had  no  objection  to  avow  the  issue  of  - 
his  intrigues  had  they  been  succesetful,  chosCi  on  the 
contrary  event,  to  disown  them. 

To  encounter  the  unexpected  losses  to  which  he 
was  thus  subjected,  Mr.  Cumberland  was  under  the 
necessity  of  parting  with  his  paternal  property  at  an 
unfavourable  season,  and  when  its  value  could  not 
be  obtained.  Shortly  after  followed  the  dissolution 
of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  the  aituation  of  Secre- 
tary fell  under  Burke's  economical  pruning-knife-^ 
a  compensation  amounting  only  to  one-half  the,  va- 
lue being  appointed  to  the  holder.  Thus  unpleasing- 
ly  relieved  from  official  and  political  duties,  Mr. 
Cumberland  adopted  the  prudent  resolution  of  re- 
Unouishing  his  town  residence,  and  settling  himself 
and  his  family  at  Tunbridge,  where  he  continued  to 
live  in  retirement,  yet  not  without  the  exercise  of  an 
elegant  hospitality,  till  the  final  close  of  his  long- 
life. 

The  Anecdotta  of  Eminent  Painttn  in  Spain,  in 
two  volumes,  together  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  Pic- 
tures which  adorn  the  Escuiial,  suflRircd  to  be  made 
by,  the  King  of  Spain's  express  permission,  were  the 
principal  fruits  or  our  author's  visit  to  the  Continent  '^ 
Vet  we  ought  to  except  the  very  pretty  atory  of  Ni- 
colas Pedrosa,  an  excellent  imitation  of  Le  Sage, 
which  appeared  in  the  Ohatrrery  a  periodical  pafter, 
which  Cumberlahd  edited  with  considerable  succeea. 
Tlus  was  one  of  the  literary  enterprises  in  which  the 
author,  from  his  acquaintance  with  men  and  man- 
nerS}  as  well  as  his  taste  and  learning,  waa  well 
qualified  to  excel,  and  the  work  continues  to  afibrd 
amusement  both  to  the  general  reader  and  the 
scholar.  The  latter  is  deeply  interested  in  the  curi- 
ous and  classical  account  which  the  Oh$tntr  con- 
tains of  the  early  Greek  dramiL  Inthis  department, 
Cumberland  has  acknowl^ged  his  debts  to  the 
celebrated  Bentley,  his  grandfather,  and  to  his  leas 
known,  but  scarce  less  ingenious  relation,  Richard 
Bentley,  son  of  the  celebrated  scholar,  and  author 
of  the  comedy  or  farce  termed  Ttu  Wishta,  The 
aid  of  the  former  was  derived  from  the  notes  which 
Cumberland  possessed,  but  that  of  Richard  Bentkgr 
was  more  direct. 

This  learned  and  ingenious,  but  rather  eccentric 

Eerson,  was  the  friend  of  Horace  Walpole,  who^  as 
is  n^hew  Cumberland  complains  with  some  jus- 
tice, exercised  the  rights  of  pat/bnage  rather  unmer- 
cifully. He  had  been  unsuccessful  as  a  dratnatie 
author.  His  comic  piece  entitled  77i«  Wisht^^  was 
written  with  a  view  of  ridiculing  the  ancient  drama 
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4)f  Greece^  ptrtiealariy  in  their  padaiUic  adherence 
v»  the  imiliea.  This  was  %  ponoaib  which  ooold 
scarcely  he  understopd  by  a  VHiffur  audience,  for 
much  of  h  turned  on  the  absurd  atrueture  or  the 
8t4|^  of  Athenai  and  4he  pecuhar  atoiciam  with 
WDich  the  ChoniSi  supposed  to  be  spectators  of  the 
socoe^  deduce  moral  leasona  of  the  justice  of  the  gods 
from  t!}e  atrocities  which  the  action  exhibitSi  but 
without  stirring  a  finm  to  interfere  or  to  prevent 
ihem.  In  ridicule  of  thia  absurdity,  the  Choru&in 
The  Wishes  are  informed  dial  a  madman  has  just 
broken  hia  way  into  the  cellars,  with  a  torch  in  his 
handL  to  set  fire  to,a  magazine  of  gunpowder;  on 
which,  instead  of  using  any  means  of  prevention  or 
escape,  they  begai^  in  strophe  and  antistrophe,  to 
lament  their  own  condition,  and  exclaim  against  the 
thrice-unhappy  madman— kit  rather  the  tnrice-un- 
happy  fiiends  of  the  niadman,  who  had  not  taken 
measures  of  aecuring  him— or  rather  upon  the  six- 
tines  unhappy  fate  of  themaelTee,  thua  exposed  to 
the  madman's  fury.  All  this  is  a  good  iest  to  those 
who  remember  the  stoicism  with  wn  jch  the  Choruses 
of  JEschylus  and  Euripidea  view  and  comment  upon 
the  horrors  whkh  they  witneae  on  the  stage,  but  it 
might  bays  been  esteemed  caviare  to  the  British  au* 
dienoe  in  general ;  yet  the  entertainment  was  well 
noeived  until  the  extravagant  incident  of  hanging 
Hariequin  on  the  stan.  The  author  was  so  aenai- 
hie  of  the  absurdity  of  thia  exhibition,  Aat  he  whis- 
pered to  hia  nephew,  Cumberlandi  during  the  repre- 
aentatwn.— "  If  they  do  not  damn  thia,  they  deaerve 
to  be  d--a  themselves }"  and,  aa  he  spoke,  the  oon- 
damnation  of  the  pie^e  waa  complete.  It  is  much 
t9  be  wished  that  thia  aingular  performance  were 
aven  to  the  public  in  print  The  notice  of  Richard 
BttBtley  haa  led  ua  aomething  from  our  puipoae, 
iniich  only  called  on  ua  to  remark,  that  he  fumish- 
^  Onmherland  with  thoae  splendid  tranalations 
mm  the  Qreek  dramatists  which  adorn  TTu  Obser- 
ver, Hie  author,  however,  claims  lor  himself  the 
praise  due  to  a  version  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
afterwards  iacorporated  with  this  periodical  work. 

The  modem  diaracters  introduced  by  Cumberland 
in  hia  Obetnerj  were  hia  own :  and  that  of  the  be- 
nevolent Israehte,  Abraham  Abnihams,  was,  he  in- 
forma  ua,  vrritlen  upon  principle,  m  behalf  of  a  per- 
secuted race.  He  loUowed  up  this  generous  inten- 
tion in  a  p(»ttlar  comedy,  entitled  "  Tke  Jew."  The 
dramatic  character  of  Sheva,  combining  the  ex- 
tzemea  of  habitual  parsimony  and  native  philan- 
totopy,  was  written  in  the  aame  spirit  of  benevolence 
as  that  of  Abrahama,  and  was  excellently  perfiM'med 
by  JackJBaiuualer.  The  public  prints  gave  the  Jews 
en£t  for  acknowledging  their  gratitode  in  a  very 
substantial  form.  The  author,  in  his  Memoira|  doea 
agf  diagniae  «his  wish,  that  they  had  flattered  him 
vQlh  acme  token  of  the  debt  which  he  conceives 
them  to  have  owed.  We  think,  however,  that  a 
Ptbr  token  of  regard  ahould  have  been  bestowed  on 
the  aathor  ofJamua^  in  the  tale  of  C^uni  Fathom ; 
and,  mcdreover,  we  cannot  he  surprised  that  liie  peo- 
ple m  Question  felt  a  portrait  in,  which  they  were 
Mldered  ludicrous  as  well  as  interesting,  to  be 
soiaethiBgr  between  an  affi-ont  and  a  compliment. 
Fbw  of  toe  better  class  of  the  Jewish  j;>er8uasion 
^lyild,  we  believe,  be  dispoaed  to  admit  either  Abra- 
baina  or  Sheva  as  fitting  repreaentativea  of  their 

uthia  retreat  at  Tunhridge,  labouring  in  the  boaom 
ef  his  fanailf,  and  maJiing  their  common  sitting- 
n6m  hia  .place  of  study,  Cumberland  continued  to 
e9inpo9e  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  he 
aoaaelf  seems  almoat  to  have  forgotten  the  uames, 
and  of  wkich  a  modern  reader  can  trace  very  few. 
We  have  subjoined,  however,  a  list  of  them,  with  his 
other  works,  taken  from  the  index  of  his  Memoirs. 
Several  were  successful;  several  unfortunate;  many 
oerer  performed  at  all ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  author 
continued  unwearied  and  undismayed.  T%t  Arab, 
TJu  Walloons^  and  many  ether  plajrs,  are  forgotten ; 
hot  the  oharacter  of  Penruddock,  in  the  Wheel  of 
fortune,  well  conceived  in  itself,  and  admirably 
■qppsrt^  by  Kemble,  and  since  by  Charles  Toung, 
eoofinjles.to  command  attention  and  applause.  Tas 


Carmelile,  a  tragedy,  on  the  regular  tragjejplaiL  at- 
tracted much  jitteniion,  as  the  hiimitaMenGKddDns 
played  the  part  of  the  Lady  of  Saint  Yalois,  imif 
ICemble  that  of  Montgomery.  The  plot,  however, 
had  that  fault  which,  after  all,  clings  to  many  of 
Cumberland's  pieces— there  was  a  want  of  origin* 
ality.  The  apectator,  or  reader,  was  by  the  story 
irreaistibly  remiiided  of  Douglas,  and  there  Was 
more  taste  than  genins  in  the  dialogue.  The  lan- 
guage was  better  than  the  sentinients;  but  tbir' 
grace  of  the  one  could  not  always  disgitiae  that  the 
other  wanted  novelty.  His  Brothers^  7%«  Wut 
Indian,  and  Ths  Wheel  of  Fortune^  stand  high  is 
the  list  of  acting  playa.  and  we  are  assured,  sy  a 
very  competent  judge,  that  First  Love,  whieh  ws 
have  not  ouraelvea  lately  aeen,  is  an  excoUent  o<^ 
medy,  and  maintaina  possession  of  the  stage.  The' 
drama  must  have  been  Cumberland's  favourite  atvle 
of  composition,  for  he  went  on.  shooting  shaft  after 
shaft  at  the  mark  which  he  did  not  alwaya  hit,  and^ 
often  eflacins  by  failures  the  memory  of  triumimanl  - 
successes,  uis  plays  at  last  amounted  to  upwards- 
of  fifty^  and  intercession  and  flattery  were  sometimes> 
neoesaary  to  force  their  way  to  the  stage^  On  theia 
occasions,  the  Oreen-room  traditions  avow  that  tiw 
veteran  bard  did  not  hesitate  to  bestow  the  most 
copious  praises  on  the  company  who  were  to  htiom  > 
forward  a  new  piece,  at  the  expense  of  iheir  rivals 
of  the  other  house,  who  had  its  tribute  of  commen* 
dation  in  their  turn,  when  their  aeosptancs  of  a  pla^ 
put  them  in  his  good  graces.  It  was  also  saidt  thai 
when  many  of  the  dramatic  authors  united  in  a  conii^ 
plaint  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  againat  the  late  Mt. 
Sheridan,  then  manager  of  Drury-Lane»  be  pis^ 
vented  Cumberland  from  joining  the  confederaer, 
by  ofllerins  to  bring  out  any  manuscript  play  whieh ' 
he  ahould  select  Tor  performance.  But  setactisir 
waa  not  an  easy  taak  to  an  aathor,  to  whom  all  ths- 
offapring  of  his  genius  were  equally  dear.  After 
much  nenrona  hesitation,  he  truated  the  chanoe  of 
fortune;  and  out  of  a  dozen  of  manoaeript  plays 
whidi  lay  by  him,  ia  said  to  have  reached  this  maaa*' 

Sir  the  first  which  came  to  hand,  without  reading, 
e  titl&  Yet  if  Cumberland  had  the  fondness  of 
an  author  for  his4>wn  productions,  it  must  be  owoed 
he  had  also  the  fortitude  to  submit,  without  niur- 
murinjK,  to  the  decision  of  the  pubhc.  '*l  have  haa 
my  full  share  of  suceess,  and  I  trust  I  have  pan  my . 
tax  for  it,"  he  saya,  good-humouredly.  '^  always 
without  mutiny,  and  very  generally  without  mnr*- 
murins.  I  have  never  imtaled  the  town  by  making 
a  sturdy  atand  against  their  opposition,  when  they  • 
have  been  pleased  to  point  it  againat  any  one  of  my 
productions.  I  never  failed  to  withdraw  myself  on 
the  verv  first  intimation  that  I  was  unwelcome  i  and 
the  oniy  ofience  that  I  have  been  guilty  o(t  ia,  thai 
I  have  not  always  thought  the  worse  of  a  compoai* 
tion,  only  becauae  the  public  did  not  think  weU  of  , 
it."* 

The  Sacred  Muae  ahared  with  her  dramatic  sisters 
in  Cumberland's  worship.    In  his  poemof  f^a/mry,  , 
he  treated  of  a  subject  which,  notwithstanding  Klo^ 
stock's  success,  may  be  termed  too  lofty  and  too 
awful  to  be  the  subject  of  verse.    He  also  wrote,  in 
a  literary  partnership  with  Sir  James  Bland  Bun* 
gesa,  (well  known  as  the  author  of  Richard  Caw 
ae  JUout  and  other  compoaitions,)  T%e  JBsodiadt  aa . 
epic  poem,  founded  on  aacred  hiatory.    By  Caloary 
the  author  austained  the  inconvenient  lose  of  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  l^he  Exodiad  did  not  prove  ■ 
generally  successful. 

The  author  also  undertook  the  task  of  compiling  - 
his  own  Memoirs ;  and  the  well-known  Mr.  Richard . 
Sharpe,  equally  beloved  for  his  virtues,  and  admired 
for  the  extent  of  hie  information,  and  the  grace  with 
which  he^ommunicates  it,  bv  encouraging  Mr. 
Cumberlaffi  to  become  his  owq  biographer,  haa  per^ 
formed  a  most  acceptable  aervice  to  the  public.  It 
is  indeed  one  of  the  author*  a  meat  pleasing  works, 
and  conveys  a  very  accurate  idea  of  his  talenta, 
feelings,  and  character,  with  many  powerful  sketches 
of  the  age  which  has  passed  away.  It  is  impoaaible 
to  read,  without  deep  interest,  Cumberland's  ae» 
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oaunt  at'  the  theatre  in  Ooodaimiw  Sieldfli  where 
CHutick,  in  the  flower  of  hie  youth,  and  ell  the  energv 
of  ^emoa,  bounded  on  the  etage  aa  Lothario,  and 
pointed  out  to  ridicule  the  wittol  huaband  and  the 
beavy^paced  Horatio;  while  in  the  laet  character/ 
Ifr.  Uuin,  eontraating'the  old  with  the  modern  dra- 
malic  BMLDner,  eurly  and  solemn,  in  a  dark-green 
coat,  proAisely  embroidered^  an  enormous  periwig, 
rtfbd  stocking^  and  hi|sh-heeled.  square-toed  shoes, 
mduthed  out  his  heroics  in  a  deep,  full,  unvsried 
tone  of  deolaraation,  accompanied  hy  a  kind  of  saw- 
iag  action,  which  had  more  of  the  senate  than  the 
sla^e.  Sereral  characters  of  distinguisbed  indiyidu* 
aia  were  also  drawn  in  the  Memoira  with  much 
foioet.partionlarly  those  of  Doddington,  Lord  Halt- 
Cut,  Lord  Sackville,  (George  Selwyn^  and  others  of 
thh  past  age.  There  are  some  traits  of  satire  and 
ridioulft  which  ere  perhape  a  Mttle  over-charged, 
'ffliis  work  was  to  haye  remained  in  manuscript  un- 
vL  the  author's  deadi,  when  certainly  such  a  publi- 
cation  appears  with  a  better  grace  than  while  the 
avto^biGHKrapher  stiU  treada  the  stage.  But  Mr. 
Chunbenand,  notMrithstanding  his  indefatigable  la- 
bfura,  had  never  been  in  easy  circumstances  since 
ma.un lucky  negotiation  in  Spain ;  and  in  the  work 
itgall^he  makes  the  afleeting  confession,  that  cir- 
cataiatances,  paramount  to  prudence  and  propriety, 
urged  him  to  anticipate  diedateof  puhUcation.  The 
l^HMirs  were  bought  by  Lackington's  house  for 
6m,  ahd  passed  speedily  from  a  quarto  to  an  octavo 
shiBpe* 

.We  have  yet  to  mention  another  undertaking  of 
thw  unweaned  author,  at  a  period  of  life  advanced 
bffond  the  ordinary  date  of  humanity.  The  Edin- 
hwrgk  Reiitw  waa  now  io  possession  of  a  full  tide 
of  BOpnlarity,  and  the  Quarterly  RevieUD  was  just 
comriienoed,  or  about  to  commence,  under  powerful 
aispitees,  when  Mr.  Cumberland  undertook  the  con- 
dhct  of  a  eritital  work,  which  he  entitled«7^«  /wm- 
dai.J26ete»,  onan  entirely  new  plan,  inasmudi  as 
cash  article  was  to  be  published  with  the  author's 
name  annexed.  He  was  supported  by  assistants  of 
very  considerable  talenta  i  out,  after  two  or  three 
ntunbers.  the  scheme  became  abortive.  In  fact, 
though  the  plan  contained  an  appearance  of  more 
hddiheea  and  faimeas  than  the  ordinary  scheme  of 
anonymous  critfciam,  yex  it  involved  certain  incon- 
veniences, which  its  author  did  not  foresee.  It  is 
tnM^.naone  seriously  believes  that,  because  the  im- 
pgsfing  personal  plural  Wt  is  adopted  in  a  critical 
artid^  the  reader  is  from  that  circumstanoe  to  infer 
that  the  various  pieces  in  a  periodical  review,  are 
subjected  to  the  revisal  of  a  board  of  literary  judges, 
aM  that  each  criticism  Is  sanctioned  by  their  gene- 
ral suifragjB,  and  beara  the  atamp  of  their  joint  wis- 
dom. Stul,  however,  the  use  of  the  first  personal 
plural  is  so  far  legitimate,  that  in  evenr  well-govern- 
ed publication  of  the  kind,  the  articles,  by  whotn- 
BO0Mr  written,  are  at  least  revised  by  the  competent 
penon  selected  as  editor,  which  affords  a  better  war- 
ra«t  ta  the  public  for  candour  and  caution,  than  if 
each  were  to  rest  on  the  separate  reaponsibihty  of 
thft  individual  writer.  It  is  even  more  important  to 
remark,  that  the:anonymouB  character  of  periodical 
criticism  has  a  tendency  to  give  freedom  to  litersry 
diaeuasion,  and  at  the  ,same  time,  to  sdften  the  ani- 
mosities to  which  it  might  otherwise  give  rise ;  and, 
infthit  respect,  the  peculiar  language  which  mem- 
bers of  the  aenate  hold  towards  each  other,  and 
which  is  for  that  reason  called  pariiamentary,  re- 
aemideB  the  ordinary  style  of  critical  discnseion.  An 
author  who  is  severely  criticised  in  a  review,  can 
hArdly  be  entitled,  in  the  ordinary  case,  to  take  no- 
tieb  of  it  otherwise  than  as  a  literary  question ; 
whereas  a  direct  and  immediate  collision  with  a 
oarticular  individual,  seems  to  tend  either,  on  the 
oni  hand,  to  limit  the  freedom  of  criticism,  by  pla- 
cing it  under  the  regulation  of  a  timid  complaisance, 
or,  on  the  other,  to  render  it  (which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  needless)  of  a  fiercer  and  more  personal  cast, 
and  thereby  endanser  the  decorum,  and  perhaps  the 
peace  of  society..  Besides  this,  there  will  always  be 
a  greater  authority  ascribed  by  the  generality  ot  rea- 
den  to  the  oracular  opinion  issued  from  the  cloudy 


sanctuary  of  an  invisible  hddy,  dian  to  ihe  tAM 
diatum  off  a  man  with  a  Christian  namfe  an^  Amathe, 
which  may  not  sound  much  better  than  those  of  the 
author  over  whom  he  predotaiinates.  In  the  fir- 
famed  Secret  Tribunal  or  Germany,  it  was  the  invi- 
sibiUty  of  the  judg^  which  gave  them  all  their  awf  jf 
jurisdiction. 

So  numerous  were  Cumbeiland's  pMieationa. 
that,  havrag  hurried  through  the  greater  part  of 
them,  we  have  yet  to  mentiott  his  novels  though  it 
is  as  a  writer  of  fictitious  history  he  is  here  intio 
dueed.  They  were  three  in  nohlber,  Arurvdtl^  Benrf/^ 
and  Jckn  ae  Lancaster.    The  two  first  were  de- 
servedly well  received  by  the  public ;  the  last  was  a 
labour  of  old  age,  and  was  less  IbHunate.  It  would 
be  altogether  unfeir  to  dwell  upon  it.  as  forming  a 
part  of  those  productiona  on  which  this  author's  H 
terary  reputation  must  permiaberitfy  rest. 

Arunda,  the  firat  or  th^e  novels,  was  haslSN'. 
written  during  the  residence  of  a  few  wee&s  at 
Brighthdmstone,  and  sent  to  ihe  press  by  detacbhd 

Sercels.  It  showed  at  the  first  glance  what  is  se^ 
om  to  be  found  in  novel^i  the  certainty  that  the^ 
author  had  been  well  acquamted  with  schools,  vnfk 
courts,  and  with  fashionable  life;  Ahd  knew  the  tO' 
pics  on  which  he  was  employing  nis  pen.  llie  9^1%. 
also,  was  easy  and  clear,  &na  the  charactere ' 
and  firmly  svetcbed.  Cumbertand,  m  d&k 
Arundel's  feelings  at  exchanging  his  college  a 
and  the  pureuits  of  learning,  to  become  secreta/y 'L 
the  Ear!  of  G.,  untiueetionabl/  remembered  the  al- 
teration of  his  own  destination  in  eaity  life.'  Btit' 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  in  the  darker  shaaea 
of  the  Earl  of  G.  he  had  any  int^tiop  to  saiifi^  hla 

SatroUj  the  Eari  of  Halifax,  whom  he  paixits  iti  hii 
lemoirs  in  much  more  a^eeable  coloura- 
The  success  which  this  work  obtained,  i«l!0ibcr^ 
labour,  induced  the  airthor  to  write  Hefiry,  bn  wttitAr- 
he  bestowed  his  utmost  attention.    He  fontiedTt' 
upon  Freldincf  8  model,  and  employed  two  yearft  !4 
polishing  and  correcting  the  style.    Perhaps  it  db^* 
not,  after  all,  claim  such  greaif  precedence  ovisr 
Aitmdel  as  the  Ubour  Of  the  author  induced  hitti  t^ 
expect.    Yet  it  wt>uld  be  unjust  to  deny  ta  fftntjf . 
the  praise  of  an  excellent  novel.    There  it  itiuen 
beauty  of  description,  and  considerable  diqilfry  or* 
acquaintance  whn  English  life  m  the  lower  rank^i 
indeed^  Cumberland's  clowns,  sketched  froiti  ma ' 
favourite  men  of  Kent,  amongst  whom  he  spent 'htk 
life,  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  similai^portraits  try 
the  firet  masters. 

Above  all,  the  character  of  Ezckiel  Daw,  thofu^il; 
the  Outline  must  have  been  so^^gested  by  that  or 
Abraham  Adams,  is  so  well  distmguished  by  otigX" 
nal  and  spirited  concepdon.  that  it  may  pass  for  aa 
excellent  original.  Tne  Methocfists,  as  they  abhor ! 
the  lighter  arts  o(  literature,  and  perhaps  conletdil 
those  which  are  morfe  serious,  have,  as  might  h*Ti4  ' 
been  expected,  met  much  rough  usage  at  the  hands 
of  novefists  and  dramatic  authors,  who  $^eMf 
represent  them  either  as  idiots  or  hypocnte^  A 
very  difierent  feeling  is  doe  to  many,  perbinr  to 
most,  of  this  enthusiastic  sect:  nor  is  it  raaMtmty^ 
inferred,  that  he  who  itiakes  religion  the  g^inralob^  . 
ject  of  his  life,  is  for  that  aole  reason  to  be  held  > 
either  a  fool  or  an  impostor.  The  profesjdotii  oT 
strict  piety  are  inconsistent  with  open  vic^  aw 
therefore  must,  in  the  genertil  case,  Ittid  ta&iJJSk 
avoid  the  secret  practice  bf  what,  openly  knotrn, 
must  be  attended  with  loss  of  character ;  ahd  thug 
the  Methodists,  and  other  rigid  sectaries,  oppose  to 
temptation  the  strong  barriera  of  interest  and  ball^ 
tual  restraint,  in  addition  to  those  restrictions  which 
religion  and  morality  impose  on  all  men.  The 
touch  of  enthusiasm  connected  with  Methodism 
rendera  it  a  species  of  devotion,  warmly  atTectuiK 
the  feelings,  and  therefore  peculiarly  calculated  to 
operate  upon  the  millions  of  ignorant  poor,  whbaa 
understandings  the  most  learned  divines  would  in 
vain  address  by  mere  force  of  argument ;  and,  doubt~ 
less,  many  such  simple  enthusiasts  as  Kzekiel  Daw, 
by  their  well-meant  and  indefatigable  exertiona 
amongst  the  stubborn  and  ignorant,  have  been  tha 
instraments  of  Providence  to  call  such  men  feom  %. 
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dMm&ipt  and  bmtaT  proiOigacy,  to  a  life 
more  wormy^f  rational  bdAgs,  and  of  the  name  ot 
Chii«tian9.  Thos  i!hm]dnk,  wa  are  of  opinion  that 
the  chara<)tef  of  Ezekiel  Daw,  which  ahowa  the 
IfetbodJat.preacher  in  hk  strength  and  in  his  weak- 
oaasi  bold  and  fiferYent  when  m  diacharge  of  his 
miaadtk^  ^inpl&  W^-n^aning,  and  even  ahaurd,  in 
tba  ordinsiy  afiaira  of  life,  is  not  only  an  exquiatte, 
but  a  juaf  portrait. 

Cumberland  aeema  to  have  been  lesa  happy  in 
aome  of  the  inddcinta  of  low  ^^  which  he  naa  in- 
troduced. He  fofrced,  aa  we  have  aome  reason  to 
anapect,  hia  own  ele^nce  of  ideaa,  into  an  imita- 
tibn  of  Fieldingfa  scenes  of  this  nature:  and,  as 
bashJRal  men  sometitfies  turn  impudent  in  labouring 
to  be  easy^  our  iugenioua  author  has  occasionally^ 
in  his  deiscnptipna  of  Zachary  Cawdle  and  hia  spouse, 
become  di^gustiit^when  he  meant  to  be  humoroua. 

The  author  of  Henry  piqued  himaeif  particularly 
on  the  condnct  of  the  story,  but  we  confess  our- 
sehrfs  unable  to  disoovcr  much  sufficient  reason. 
His  afcetn  is  hcJtner  more  artf>d)y  perplexed,  nor 
more  happil;^  (Caen tangled,  than  in  many  tales  of 
the  same  l^ind;  there  la  the  lisual,  perhaps  we 
should  call  It  the  neccteary,  degree  of  improbability, 
for  which  the  reAd^r  must  make  the  usual  and  ne< 
cea^ary  allowance,  and  liule  can  be  said  in  this  re- 

Sect,  oith^  to  praiflg  or  censure  the  author.    But 
tstfi  is  ofXe  ,^r)es  of  jildideQts.  connected  with  a 
ti^  of  sentimeht  rather  peculiar  to  Cumberland, 
wok^  may  be  traced  through  several  of  his  dramaa, 
idiKh  a]>p^rfl  in  Arunddt  and  which  makes  a 
pnndpat  part  of  the  interest  in  ifeary.    He  had  a 
peculiar  taste  in  lo,ya  affaira,  which  induced  him. to 
rc^^^iae  the  Ustial  and  tiatural  practice  of  courtship, 
and  to  throw  iipon  the  softer  sex  the  ta^  of  wooing, 
which  la  more  gra^efuDy,  as  well  as  naturally,  the 
province  of  the  man.    In  Hehry^  be  has  catriec)  this 
further,  aM  ahdowed  liia  hero  with  all  the  self-de- 
Dial  Of  the'  Hebrew  patriarch,  when  he  has  placed 
him  witlBn  the  influence  of  a  seductive  being,  much 
moseia^dnatmg  in  her  ac^dress,  than  the  trail  Egyp- 
tian tt^Uron.    In  this  jpint,  Cumberland  either  old 
n6t  copy  hia  master,  Fielding,  at  all,  or.  what  cnn- 
not  be  conceived  of  an  author  so  acute,  he  mistook 
fin;/perioiM  that  author's  ironical  account  of  the  con- 
ti^tkiee  of  Joseph  Andrews.    We  do  not  desire  to 
'       rv  ^any  words  on  thi^  topic;   but  we  are 
mich  la  the  Universal  inaccuracy  of  moral 
lii.^his  ag^,  that  a  more  judicious  author 
wjilildrii^t  Mve  striveil  against  the  stream,  by  hold- 
m(  «p  nia  Jiero  as  an  example  of  what  is  likely  to 
cmrte  niore  ridicule'  than  imitation. 

It  Jdij^t  be  alao  justly  urged  against  the  author, 
Mi  tha  dtuationa  in  which  Henry  is  placed  with 
floiftA  IRtay,  exceed  the  decent  license  permitted  to 
wmettk  -writers;  $nd  csrtainly  they  do  so.  But 
€^ttib«HiLnd  himaeif  entertained  a  different  opinion, 
adSp^cludes  with  this  apology ;— " If,  in  my  zeal 
lo  ohibH  virtue  triumphant  over  the  most  tempting 
..^tits,  1  have  painted  those  allurements  in  too 
,  ^  cotaurs,  I  am  aorry,  and  ask  pardon  of  all 
OM^lao  think  ^e  moral  did  not  heal  the  mis- 

^therpecttlianty  of  our  author's  ploVs  is,  that 
^  It  of  i»mdur,  a'du3l  either  design^  or  actually 
,  ^  iiormi  an  orninarv  j?art  of  them.  This  may 
be*cq(>^6ted  in  fictJtipua  historyj  ^  a  frequent  inci- 
dai(,  m<^S*^6  remaina  of  the  Gothic  customs  sur- 
viir^  fa  that  particular  dtaly,  and  since  the  indul- 
*  which  It  vields  to  the  angrypaasions  gives  an 
rtnnity,  valuable  to  the  novelist,  of  stepping  be- 
tne  Iimjts  prescribed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
_jty,  and  introducing  scenes  of  violence,  without 
Bietimns  the  charge  ofimprobabilitv.  But  Cumber- 
lt|i4  hitn^lf  had  something  of  a  cnivalrous  dispo- 
aidbn.  His  mind  was  nurtured  in  sentiments  of  ho- 
aomr«  i^nd  in  the  necessity  of  maintaining  reputation 
wiA  the  hazard  of  life ;  in  wiiich  be  resembled  ano- 
llierdrainaUc  j)oet,  the  celebrated  author  of  Douglas^ 
who  waj9  also  an  enthusiast  on  the  point  of  honour. 
iBorivatc  life,  Cumberland  has  proved  his  courage; 
•afiin  his  Memoirs  he  mentions,  with  some  com- 
placency, his  having  extdrtod  from  a  **  rough  and 
Voc«  Vlll. 


boisterous  .captain  of  the  sea*'  an  apology  for  soma 
expressions  reflecting  on  his  friend  and  patron, 
Lord  Sackville.  In  nia  Memoirs^  he  dwella  with 
pleasure  on  the  attachment  ahown  to  him  by  two- 
companies  of  Volunteers,  raiaed  in  the  town  of  Tun 
bndgSt  ^^  attachea  conaiderable  importance  to  the 
commission  of  Commandant,  witn  which  their 
choice  had  invested  him.  Tney  presented  their 
commander  with  a  aword,  and,  when  their  pay  was 
withdrawn,  offered  to  continue  their  service,  gra- 
tuitously, under  him. 

The  long  and  active  literary  lifo  of  this  amiabU 
man  and  mgenioua  author,  was  concluded  on  the 
7th  of  May,  1811,  in  his  eightieth  year,  at  the  houae 
of  Mr.  Henry  Fry,  in  Bedford  Place,  Ruasel  Square, 
and  he  was  mterred  in  Poet's  Corner,  Weatmmster  ■ 
Abbey. 

His  literary  executora  were  Mr.  Richard  Sharpe. . 
already  mentioned,  Mr.  Rogers,  the  discinguisbea . 

Sthor  of  Tka  PUaaurea  q/ memory f  and  Sir  Jamea 
and  Burgeas ;  but  we  have  seen  none  of  his  post- 
humous works,  except  Retro^fiectioTi,  a  poem  in 
blank  verse,  which  appeared  m  1812,  and  whic^ 
aeems  to  have  been  wrought  up  out  of  the  ideas 
which  had  suggested  thenselves,  whUe  he  waa 
engaged  in  writing  his  Memoirs. 

Mr.  Camberiand  had  the  AH«ftMtim0'to  omliwtt^* 
lady  and  aeveral  of  his  family.    His  surviving  oif- 
apnng  were  Charlea,  who,  we  believe,  held  hi^ 
rank  m  the  army,  and  William,  a  post-captain  m 
the  navv.    His  eldest  daughter,  ShMbeth,  mnrrted 
Lord  Edward  Bentinek,  aon  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land;  his  second,  Sophia,  was  leas  iia|»»iJy  wciddad 
to  Wilham  Badjcock,  Esq.,  who  died  in  the  prv^^oir:^ 
life,  and  left  a  family  of  four  grand  children,  wfaeat 
Chancery  awarded  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Cuniberlandi  • 
His  third  surviving  daughter  was  Frances  Marianne 
born  diving  his  unluckv  embassy  to  Spain.    To  her . 
the  author  affectionately  inscribed  lus  Memoirs,  "  m 
havuig  found  in  her  filial  affection,  all  the  crnnfortt 
that  the  beat  of  friends  could  give,  and  derived,  firov 
her  talents  and  understanding,  all  the  enjoymentf. 
that  the  most  pleasing  of  oompanions  coula  com  . 
munieate." 

In  youth,  Mr.  Cumberland  must  have  been  hand 
some ;  in  age,  be  possessed  a  nleasing  external  ap 
pearance,  and  the  poUte  eaae  of  a  gentleman,  accus- 
tomed to  the  best  company.    In  society,  he  wis 
eloquent  well-informed,  and  full  of  anecdote ;  a.  r 
willing  dealer  in  the  cominerce  of  praise,  or— for  Jift 
took  no  great  pains  to  ascertain  its  sincerity — we 
should  rather  say,  of  ffattery.     His  conversation  - 
ofYen  showed  the  author  in  his  strong  and  in  his  . 
weak  pointa.    The  foibles  are  well  known  whi<m  . 
Sheridan  embodied  on  the  stage,  in  the  character 
of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary.    But  it  is  not  from  a  carica- 
ture that  a  just  picture  can  be  drawn^  and  in  the 
little  pettish  sub-acidity  of  temper  Which  Cumber- 
land sometimes  exhibited,  there  was  more  of  t^cb- 
morqus  sadness,  than  of  ill-will,  either  to  hia  entiov^t 
or  his  contemporaries.     He  certainly^  like  m^j  .• 
poets,  was  little  disposed  to  yield  to  the  assaulta  of 
the  former,  and'  often  uke  a  gallant  commander, 
drew  all  his  forces  together,  to  defend  the  poim 
which  Was  least  t^nablis.    He  was  a  reteran  also, 
the  last  living  representative  of  the  literature  6t  his 
own  age,  and  conceived  himself  the  snrvivmg  dd^  ' 
pository  of  their  fame,  obliged  to  lay  lance  in  rest 
against  all  which  waa  inconsistent  with  the  nA0B 
which  they  had  laid  down  or  observed.    In  these 
characters  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  while  he  was 
stoutiv   combatting   for   the   cause  of  legitimate 
comedy  and  '.he  r^inlar  novel,  Cumberland,  mani- 
fested something  of  personal  feeling  in  his  zea| 
against  those  contemporaries  who  had  found  new 
roads,  ocby-paths,  as  he  thought  them,  to  fame  and 
popularity,  and  forestalled  such  as  were  scrupulously 
treading  the  beaten  high-way,  without  turning  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left.  These  imperfections,  ariemft 
perhaps,  from  fiatural  temper,  from  a  sense  of  un- 
merited neglect,  and  the  pressure  of  disadvantageottt 
circumstances  of  fortune,  or  from  the  keen  spirit  of 
rivalry  proper  to  men  of  an  ardent  disposition,  ren- 
dered irritable  by  the  eagerness  of  a  contest  for  public 
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applause,  are  the  foibles  rather  of  the  profession 
ttta'n  fhe  mdWidutil ;  ftnd  though  the  man  of  letters 
might  have  been  more  happy  nad  he  been  able  en- 
tirely to  subdue  them,  they  detract  nothing  from  the 
clfaracler  of  the  man  of  worth,  the  scholar,  and  the 
gentleman. 

We  belief  e  Cumberland's  character  to  have  been 
justly,  as  well  as  affectionately,  summed  up  in  the 
sermon  preached  on  occasion  of  his  funeral,  by  his 
venerable  friend.  Dr.  Vincent,  then  Dean  of  West- 
minster. "The  person  you  now  see  deposited,  is 
Bjchard  Cumberland,  an  author  of  no  small  merit ; 
his  writings  were  chiefly  for  the  stage,  but  of  strict 
moral  tendency— they  were  not  without  their  faults, 
but  these  were  not  of  a  gross  description.  He  wrote 
as  much  as  any.  and  few  wrote  better;  and  his 
works  wQ]  be  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  so  long 
as  the  English  language  is  understood.  He  con- 
sidered the  theatre  as  a  school  for  moral  improve- 
ment, and  his  remains  ar^  truly  worthy  of  mingUn^g 
-with  the  il|ustrions  dead  which  surround  us.  In  his 
subjects  on  Divinity,  you  find  the  true  Christian 
spirit ;  and  may  Grod.  in  his  mercy,  assign  him  the 
tne  Christian  reward  I" 


04rAZi>«9S    or   CVMBEftUUVD'a   wobks,    pbom   tks 
.     nmtX   TO    HXfl    MBMOIRS. 


Calvary,  Exodiad. 


Epic. 
DramaHc. 


Arab,  Banislmient  of  Cicero,  Battle  of  Hastings, 
BnituB^the  Elder,  Box-Lobby  Challenge,  Brothers, 
Ob^enc  Man,  Country  Attorney,  Calypso,  Carac- 
tacnsi  Carmehte.  Clouds,  from  tne  Greek  of  Aristo- 
phanes^ Dependant,  Days  of  Geri,  Don  Pedro, 
Eccentric  Lover,  Fashionable  Lover,  False  Deme- 
trivB.  False  Impressions,  First  Love,  Hint  to  Hus- 
bands, Impostor,  Jew,  Joanna  of  Montfaocon  ;  a 
Dramatic  Romance,' Last  of  the  Family,  Mysterious 
Husband,  Natural  Son^  Note  of  Hand,  Sai]or*8 
Daughter,  Shakspeare  m  the  Shades,  Timon  of 
Athens,  Torrendal,  Walloons,  Wat  Tyler,  West 
Indian,  Wheel  of  Fortune,  Widow  of  Delphi,  Word 
for  Nature. 

PugiHvt  Pieces, 

Affectation,  Lines  to  Princess  Amelia,  Avarice, 
Dreams,  Envy,  Epilogue  to  the  Arab,  Fragment, 
Hlimlet,  Hammond,  Humility,  Judges,  Verses  to 
Dr.  James.  Verses  to  Lord  Mansfield,  Verses  on 
Nelson's  Death,  Ode  to  the  Sun,  Lines  addressed 
to  Pitt,  Lines  on  Pride,  Lines  on  Prudery,  Lines  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Lines  to  Romney  the  Painter, 
Elegy  on  St.  Mark's  Eve,  Translations  from  the 
TroaHes,  Translations  from  Virgil. 

Prose  Publicaiions. 

Curtius  Redeemed  from  the  Gulph,  Evidentes  of 
tlis  Christian  Revelation,  Controversy  with  Lowth 
on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Bentley. 

Mtscellaneaufi. 

j4jiscdotes  of  eminent  Painters  in  Spain,  Catalogue 
ofPaintings  in  tbe  Kinx  of  Spain's  Palace,  Sermons; 
Periodical  Papers  in  tae  Observer,  Translation  of 
the  psalms,  Memoirs. 

NaveU. 

Arundel,  Henry,  John  De  Lancaster. 

To  this  formidable  list  there  remain  yet  to  be  added 
the  critical  papers  written  by  the "^  author  for  the 
London  Review;  JRetrospecHon^  a  poem,  in  blank 
verse,  on  tbe  author's  own  past  life ;  ,and  perhaps 
ether  publications,  unknown  to  the  Editor. 
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Oun  biographical  notices  of  distinguished  Novelists 
were  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the  space 
which  their  labours  occupy  in  the  Collection  for 


which  these  sketches^  were  origmjdly  .wriflSB;  Ofj^ 
that  principle,  the  present  subjibt,  80  interestrng  ill 
every  other  point  of  view,^  could  not  be  permitted 
long  to  detain  us.  The,  circumstances  also  of  Dr. 
Goldsmith's  life,  his  early  strugeles  with .  poverty 
and  distress,  the  success  of  his  orief  ^nd  brilliant 
career  aftet  he  had  become  distinguished  as  an 
author,  are  so  well  known,  and  have  been  so  well . 
and  so  often  told,  that  a  short  outline  is*aU  that  ■ 
ought  here  to  be  attempted. 

OliverGoIdsmith  was  borti  on  the  29th  November. 
1728,  at  Pallas,  (or  rather,  Palice,)  in  the  parish  of 
Farney,  and  county  of  Longford,  in  Ireland,  ^'here 
hisfatner.  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  a  minister, 
of  the  Church  of  England*  at  that  tnne  resided. 
This  worthy  clergyman,  whose  virtues  his  celebrated . 
son  afterwards  rendered  immortal,  in  the  character 
of  the  Village  Preacher,  had  a  family  of  seven  chd- . 
dren,  for  whom  he  was  enabled  to  provide  but  vary 
indifferently.  He  obtained  ultimately  a  benefice  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  but  died  early ;  for  the 
careful  researches  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  of  Lif* 
ford.  have  found  his  widow  nigra  vesie  aeneseens^ 
residing  with  her  son  Oliver  in  Ballymahon,  so  early 
as  1740.  AmOnjg  the  shop  accounts  of  a  petty 
grocer  of  the  place,  Mrs.  Goldsmith's  name  occors 
frequently  as  a  customer  for  trifling  articles:  on 
which  occasions  Master  Noll  amxears  to  have  been 
his  mother's  usual  emissary.  He  was  recollected, 
however,  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  more  poetical 
employndents,  as  that  of  playing  on  the  flute,  and 
wandering  in  solitude  on  the  shoreS)  or  among  the 
islands  or  the  river  Inny,  which  is  remarkably 
beautiful  at  Ballyhamon. 

OKver  early  distinguished  hiqdself  by  the  display 
of  lively  talents,  as  well  as  by  that  tinoertainQT  Of 
humour  which  is  so  often  attached  to  genius,  as  the 
slave  in  the  chariot  ofthe  Roman  triumph.  An  uncle  , 
by  affinity,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  undertook 
the  expense  of  affording  to  so  promising  a  youth 
the  advantages  of  a  scholastic  educatioti.  He  wad 
put  to  school  at  Edgeworths-town,  a^d,  in  June 
1744,  was  sent  to  Dublifi  College  as  a  si2er;  a  situ- 
ation which  subjected  him  to  much  discouragement 
and  ill  usaee,  especially  as  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  under  the  charge  of  a  brutal  tutor. 

On  the  15th  June,  1747^  Goldsmith  obtained  his 
only  academical  laurel,  being  an  Exhibition  o|t  the 
foundation  of  Erasmus  Smytne,  Esq.  Soihe  indii* 
creet  frolic  induced'  him  soon  afterwards  to  quit  the 
University  for  a  period ;  and  he  appeav  thns  early 
to  have  commenced  that  sort  of  idle  strolling  li&, 
which  has  often  great  charms  for  youths  of  genius». 
because  it  frees  tnem  f^om  every  spedes  of  subjec- 
tion, and  leaves  them  full  masters  of  their  own  tinua,. 
and  their  own  thoughts ;  a  liberty  which  tney  do . 
not  feel  too  dearly  bought,  at  the  expense  of  fatigue,, 
of  hunger,  and  of  all  tne  other  inconvetiiences  in- 
cidental to  those  \^ho  travel  without  inoney.  Those 
who  can  recollect  journeys  of  this  kind,  with  all  tbe 
shifts,  necessities,  and  petty  adventures,  which  at- 
tend them,  will  not  wonder  at  the  attractions  which 
they  had  for  such  a  youth  as  Goldsmith.  Notwith- 
standing these  erratic  expeditions,  he  was  admitted 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1749. 

Goldsmith's  perseverifig  friend.  Mr.  Contaiine, 
seems  to  have  recommended  the  direction  of  his  ne- 
phew's studies  to  medicine,  and  in  the  year  1762  he 
was  settled  at  Edinburgh  to  pursue  mat  science. 
Of  his  residence  in  Scotland  Goldsmith  retained  no 
favourable  recollections.  He  was  thoughtless,  and 
he  was  cheated ;  he  was  poor,  and  he  was  nearly 
starved.  Yet,  in  a  very  lively  letter  fi'om  Edinbui^rii, 
addressed  to  Robert  Brianton  of  Ballymahon,  ke 
closes  a  sarcastic  description  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  with  the  good-humoured  candour  which 
made  so  distinguished  a  part  of  his  character.  **  An 
ugly  and  a  poor  man  is  society  only  for  himselll  and 
sucn  society  the  world  lets  me  enjoy  in  great  uran- 
dance.  Fortune  has  given  you  ctfcunistances,  and 
Nature  a  power  to  look  charming  in  the  eyes  of  the 
fair.  Nor  do  I  envy  my  dear  Bob  such  blessings, 
while  I  may  sit  down  and  laugh  at  the  world  and 
at  myself  the  most  ridiculous  object  in  it." 
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From  Edinbarofa  oar  tti^dent  passed  to  Leyden, 
datnotwitkODt  tbe^wnitiM  of  an  uteBX  for  debt, 
asapdvity  of  seyen  days  at  Newcastle,  from  hating 
boen  found  in  oompanv  with  some  Scotchmen  in 
tbe  l<Yench  service,  ana  the  no  less  unpleasing  vtt- 
mty  of  a  storm.  At  Leyden,  Gk)Id8miu]  was  pecn- 
Htny  eiposed  to  a  temptation  which  he  never  at  an^* 
Iisriod  of  his  life  coald  easily  resist.  The  opportum- 
ties  of  gambling  were  frequenti'-he  seldom  declined 
them,  and  was  at  length  stripped  of  every  shilling. 

In  this  hopeless  condition  Goldsmith  commen- 
sed  bis  trmveiSf  with  one  shirt  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
devout  rehance  on  providence.  It  isunderstood  that 
ia  th«  narrative  of  Geoige,  eldest  son  of  the  Vicar  of 
WakcfieM,  the  enthor  gave  a  sketch  of  the  resour- 
ess  which  enabled  hint  on  foot  and  without  money, 
10  make  the  toor  of  Europe.  Through  Germanv 
and  Flanders  he  had  recourse  to  his  violin,  in  which 
he  WAS  tolerably  skilled  \  and  a  lively  tune  usually 

InKrmed  him  a  lodging  ra  some  peasant's  cottage 
>rthe  evening.  In  Italy,  where  his  musical  skill 
w^  held  in  less  esteem,  be  firand  hospitality  by  dis- 
patiiift  at  the  monasteries,  in  the  character  of  a 
ticfaang  scholar,  upon  certain  philosophical  theses, 
whicb  the  kamed  inhabitants  were  obliged,  bytheir 
fanndatiop,  to  uphold  against  all  impugners.  Thus, 
he  obtained  sometimes  money,  sometimes  lodrangs. 
HsBBust  have  had  other  resources  to  procure  ooth, 
which  he  has  not  tbousht  pro]ier  to  intimate.  The 
foaeisii  Uwreraitiss  aoord  similar  fadtities  to  poor 
soaolars,  wish  t|Mse  presented  by  the  Monasteries. 
Goidsnith  rs«ded  at  Padua  for  several  months,  and 
is  said  to  have  taken  a  degree  at  Louvain.  Tbus 
fcr  ii  eertwn.  that  an  aceonnt  of  the  tour  made  by 
so  ffsod  a  jnags  of  human  nature,  in  droumstances 
80  wi^alar,  would  have  made  one  of  the  most  en- 
teitainmg  bodts  in  the  world )  and  it  is  both  wonder 
sad  pity,  that  Qotdsmith  did  not  hit  upon  a  publica- 
t«NS  01  his  tnnpels^  amount  the  other  literary  re- 
smifesa  in  wUeh  his  mind  was  fertile.  He  was  not 
iganwit  of  the  advantagea  which  his  mode  of  tra- 
TsUiog  had  opened  to  hmi.  "  Countries,"  he  aays, 
ia  las  AMBSoy  s»  Polite  lAttratwre  in  Europ\  '^  wear 
vaiydiflmnt  appearances  to  travellers  of  different 
dMVBstaneea.  A  man  who  is  whirled  through 
BuRipe  in  his  post-ehaise,  and  the  pilgrim  who 
walks  tbe  great  tour  on  foot,  will  form  very  differ- 
•at  eonekuBonai  Baud  huxptrtuB  loquor?*  Per- 
haps he  grew  ashamed  of  the  last  admission,  which 
k*  sftsrwnasds  oaaitted.  OoMamith  spent  about 
twstve  months  in  these  wanderings,  and  landed  in 
fian^anJ  in  the  year  1746,  after  having  perambulatsd 
fnoea,  Italy,  and  part  of  Germany. 
Poverty  was  now  before  our  author  in  all  its  bit- 
Irish  friends  bad  long  renounced  or 


of  having  recourse  to  that  pen,  which  afterwards 
afforded  the  public  so  much  delight.  He  wrote,  he 
laboured,  he  compiled ;  he  is  described  by  one  con- 
temporary as  wearing  a  rusty  full-trimmed  black 
suit,  the  very  livery  of  the  muses,  with  his  pockets 
stuifed  with  oapers.  and  his  head  with  projects ; 
gradually  he  forced  himself  and  his  talents  into  no- 
tice, and  was  at  last  enabled  to  write,  in  one  letter 
to  a  friend,  that  he  was  too  poor  to  be  gazed  at,  but 
too  rich  to  need  assistance  ;t  and  to  boast  in  ano- 
thcr,t  of  the  refined  conversation  which  he  was 
sometimes  admitted  to  partake  in. 

He  now  circulated  proposals  for  publishing,  by 
subscription,  his  £^$»av  on  Polite  IMerature  in  Eu- 
rope^ the  profits  of  which  he  destined  to  equipping 
himself  for  India,  having  obtained  from  the  Compa- 
ny the  appointment  of  pnysidan  to  one  of  their  fac- 
tories on  the  coast  of  Cdromandel.  But  to  rise  in. 
literature  was  more  his  desire  than  to  increase  his 
fortune.  "I  eagerly  long,"  he  said,  "to  embrace 
every  opportunity  to  separate  myself  from  the  vul- 
gar, as  much  in  my  droumstances  as  I  am  already 

m  my  sentiments. 1  find  I  want  consdtution  and 

a  strong  steady  dispodtion,  which  alone  makes  men 
great,  i  will,  however,  correct  my  faults,  since  I 
am  consdous  of  them.'^l 

Groldsmith's  versatile  talents  and  ready  pen  soon 
engaged  him  in  the  service  of  the  booksellers ;  and 
doubuess  tbe  touches  of  his  spirit  and  humour  were 
used  to  enliven  the  dull  pases  of  many  a  sorry  mis- 
cellany and  review;  a  mode  of  living  which,  joined 
to  his  own  improvidence^  rendered  his  income  as 
fluctuating  as  his  occupation.  He  wrote  many  Sa- 
ssy s  for  vsriouB  periodical  publications,  and  after- 
wards collected  them  into  one  volume,  finding  that 
they  were  unceremoniously  appropriated  by  his  con- 
temporaries. In  the  preface,  he  compares  himself 
to  the  fat  man  in  a  famine,  who,  when  his  fellow- 
sufTerers  propose  to  feast  on  the  superfluous  part  of 
his  person,  insisted  with  some  justice  on  having  the 
first  slice  himself.  But  his  most  elaborate  effort  in 
this  style  is  the  CUizen  of  the  World ;  letters  sup)- 
posed  to  be  written  by  a  Chinese  philosopher,  red- 
dent  m  Eiiglsnd,  in  imitation  of  the  Lettrea  Per- 
sanuM  of^Montesquieu.  Still,  however,  though 
subsisting  thus  precariously,  he  was  getting  fbrward 
in  society;  and  had  already,  in  the  year  1761,  made 
his  way  as  far  as  Dr.  Johnson,  who  seems,  from 
their  first  acqtiaintancA,  tiH  death  separated  them, 
to  have  entertained  for  Goldsmith  the  most  dncere 
friendship,  regarding  his  genius  with  respect,  his 
failings  with  indulgence,  and  his  person  with  affec- 
tion. 

It  was  probably  soon  af)er  this  first  acquaintance. 

that  NecesmtVj  the  parent  of  so  many  works  ot 

finyotivn  him  j  and  the  wretched  post  of  usher  to   genius,  gave  birth  to  the  Vicar  qf  Wakejleld.  The 


an  aeadaoiy;  of  which  he  has  drawn  so  piteous  a  oic- 
tae  in  Oeorge's  aceoimt  of  himself,  vras  his  rerage 
hsmactoal  starving.  Unquestionably,  his  descrip- 
lioB  was  foanded  on  personal  recollections,  where 
ka  saya,  "  1  was  up  early  and  late ;  I  was  brow-beat 
kf  Ifae  inaater ;  hated  for  my  ugly  face  by  the  mis* 
Uaaat  'warned  oy  the  boys  within  {  and  never  per- 
■itlBd  to  atir  out,  to  seek  dvihty^ abroad."  This 
Mate  of  slavery  he  underwent  at  Peckham  Acade- 
■JV  and  kad  such  bitter  reoollection  thereof,  as  to 
issileaded  at  the  slightest  allus^>n  to  it.  An  ac- 
mmtmaee  hanpening-  to  uss  the  proverbial  phrase, 

Oh,  that  ia  all  a  holiday  at  Peckham,^*  Qoldsmith 
lakkneil,  and  asked  if  he  msant  to  affiront  him. 
Amu  this  miserable  condition  he  escaped  with  dif- 
Seslty,  to  that  of  ^urneyman,  or  rather  shop-porter, 
tsadientiat  in  Fiah-stnst-hill,  in  whose  service  he 
^asfsoosmzed  by  Dr^  Sleigh,*  his  countryman  and 
tibw-student  at  Edinburgh,  who,  to  his  eternal 
hoQoor,  relieved  Oliver  Goldsmith  from  this  state  of 
iiarish  degradation. 

Coder  the  auspices  of  his  fnend  and  countryman, 
Qi^smi  th  commenced  practice  as  a  physician  about 
ibi  Bankaide,  and  afterwards  near  the  Temple;  and 
iltjiougli  nnsucoesaful  in  procuring  fees,  had  soon 
ibitr  of  patients.    It  was  n^w  that  he  first  thought 

*  IW  Ur.  aiieo  of  Foote'*  Suc»t  "  The  Devil  npoD  Two  aticki 


circumstances  attending  the  sale  of  the  work  to  the 
fortunate  publisher,  are  too  singular  to  be  told  in  any 
other  wonis  than  those  of  Johnson,  as  reported  by 
liis  faithful  chronicler,  Boswell. 

**I  received  one  morning  a  message  fi'om  poor 
Goldsmith,  that  he  was  in  great  distress ;  and  as  it 
was  not  in  hia  power  to  come  to  me.  begging  that  I 
would  come  to  him  as  soon  as  posdble.  I.  sent  him 
a  guinea,  and  promised  to  come  to  him  directly.  I 
accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  and 
found  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him  for  his 
rent,  at  which  he  was  m  a  violent  passion.  I  per- 
ceived that  he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and 
had  got  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass  before  him. 
I  put  the  cdrk  into  the  bottle,  desired  he  would  be 
calm,  and  bc«an  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by 
which  he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me  that 
he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he  pro- 
duced to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  ita  merit ; 
told  the  landlady  I  should  soon  return,  and,  having 
gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  1 
brought  Ok>ld smith  the  money,  and  he  discharged 
his  rent,  not  without  rating  his  landlady  in  a  high 
tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill." 

Newberry,  the  purchaser  of  the  Vkar  of  Wake- 

t  LeUer  to  Danial  Hodaon,  Eiq.    See  Lifi  of  Ooidnuitk,  pit- 
fixed  to  his  work*,  ia  four  volamce,  UOl,  vol.  L  43. 
I  Pme  iS,  §  Paffei  «8,  41. 
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JUld^  best  knpwn  to  the.  present  jgeaaratioii  byre- 
collection  of  their  infantine  studies,  was  a  roan  of 
worth  as  well.as  wealth,  and  the  frequent  patron  of 
distressed  genius.  When  he  completed  the  bargain, 
which  he  probably  entered  into  partly  from  compas- 
sion, partly  from  deference  to  Johnson's  judgment, 
be  had  so  little  confidence  in  the  value  of  tus  pur- 
chase, that  the  Vicar  o/*  WakeJUld  remained  in 
manuscript  until  the  publication  of  the  Trai^dUr 
had  established  the  fame  of  the  author. 

For  this  beautiful' poem  Goldsmith  had  collected 
materials  during^  his  travels;  and  a  part  of  it  had 
been  actually  wntten  in  Swittterland,  and  transmit- 
ted from  that  country  to  the  author's  brother,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Goldsmith.  His  discinguiehed  friend, 
Dr.  Johnson,  aided  him  with  several  general  hints ; 
and  is  said  to  have  contributed  the  sentiment  which 
Goldsmith  has  so  beautifully  versified  in  the  condu- 
qine.  lines. 

The  pubUcation  of  the  TVavtlUr  gave  the  author 
all  that  celebrity  which  he  had  so  long  laboured  to 
ttttain.  Ha  now  assumed  the  professional  dress  of 
the  medical  science,  a  scarlet  cloak,  wig,  sword,  and 
oane,  and  was  admitted  as  a  valued  member  of 
that  distinguished  society,  which  afterwards  formed 
the  Literary  Club»  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
emphaticafly.  The  Club.  For  this  he  made  certain 
sacrifices,  renouncing  some  of  the.  public  places 
which  he  had  formerly  found  convenient  in  point  of 
expense  and  amusement ;  not  without  regret,  for  he 
used  to  say,  "  In  truth,  one  must  make  some  sacri- 
nces  to  obtain  good  society ;  for  here  am  I  shut  out 
of  several  places  where  I  used  to  play  the  fool  very 
a^eeablv.'  It  often  hii4)pened  amid  those  sharper 
wits  with  whom  he  now  associated,  that  the  sim- 
pficity  of  his  character,  mingled  with  an  inaccuracy 
of  expression,  an  undistinguishing  spirit  of  vanity, 
and  a  hurriedness  of  conception,  which  led  him  of- 
ten into  absurdity,  rendered  Dr.  Groldsmith  in  some 
degree  the  butt  of  the  company.  Garrick,  in  par- 
ticular, who  probably  presum^  somewhat  on  the 
superiority  of  a  theatrical  manager  over  a  dramatic 
author,  snot  at  hini  many  shafts  of  small  epigram- 
matic wit.  It  is  likely  that  Goldsmith  began  to  feel 
th^t  this  spirit  was  carried  too  far,  and.  to  check  it 
in  the  best  tast^  he  composed  his  celebrated  poem 
oi  JiitaliaHqn^  in  which  the  characters  and  failings 
of  his  associates  are  drawn  with  satire,  at  once  pun- 
llfent  and  good  humoured.  Garnck  is  smartly  chas- 
tised; Burke,  the  Dinner-bell  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  not  spared ;  and  of  all  the  more  dis- 
tinguished names  of  the  Club,  Johnson,  Cumber- 
^  lan^f  and  Reynolds,  alone  escape  the  lash  of  the 
'  satirist.  The  former  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  two 
lattsr  are  even  dismissed  with  unqualified  and  aflect- 
iqnate  applause.  RctaUation  had  the  effect  of  pla- 
cing the  author  on  a  more  equal  footing  with  his 
society  than  he  had  ever  before  assumed.  Even 
against  the  despotism  of  Johnson,  though  much  re- 
specting him,  and  as  much  beloved  by  him.  Gold- 
smith made  a  more  spirited  stand  than  was  gene* 
rally  ventured  upon  by  the  compeers  of  that  arbitrary 
Sultan  of  literature.  Q(  this  Boswell  has  recorded 
a  striking  instance.  Goldsmith  had  been  descant- 
ing on  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  making  api- 
mals  in  an  apologue  speak  in  character^nd  particu- 
larly instanced  the  Fable  of  the  Little  Fishes.  Ob- 
ser^'ing  that  Doctor  Johnson  was  laughing  scom- 
fiitlyj  he  proceeded  smartly ;  "  Why,  Dr.  Johnson, 
this  18  not  so  easv  as  you  seem  to  think :  for  if  you 
we^e  to  make  litiie  fioies  talk,  they  would  talk  like 
whales."  ... 

^  To  support  the  expense  of  his  new  dignities.  Gold- 
smith laooured  incessantly  at  the  literary  oar.  Tlie 
Letters  on  the  History  of  England^  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Lord  Lyitleton,  and  containing  an  excel- 
lebt  and  entcrtainiu!^  abridgment  of  the  annals  of 
Bntainj  are  the  work  of  Goldsmith.  His  mode  of 
compilmg  them  we  learn  from  some  interesting 
anecdotes  of  the  author,  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic by  T.ee  Lewes,  an  actor  of  genius,  whom  he  pa- 
tronised, and  wit)}  whom  he  often  associated. 

"He  first  read  m  a  morning,  from  Hume,  Rapin, 
and  sometimes  Kennct   as  much  as  he  designed 


for  ons  leitsr,  marittng  down  die  pasasM  refermd 
to  on  a  sheet  of  papari  with  rentarka.  Hethsn  roi3« 
or  walked  out  with  a  inend  or  two«  whom  he  eon^ 
stantly  had  with  him ;  returned  to  dinner,  spetfi  thsi 
dav  jgenerally  oonvivially,  without  much  dnnkmib 
(which  he  was  never  in  the  habit  o()  and  when  nit 
went  up  to  bed,  took  up  his  books  aikt  paper  w«th 
hiuL  where  he  generally  wrote  the  ehaptrr  or 
the  best  part  of  it,  before  be  went  to  rest  Tnislat» 
tor  exercise  cost  him  very  littls  troublei  he  said ;  for 
having  all  his  m.aterials  ready  for  him,  he  weuto  it 
with  as  much  facility  as  a  common  Letter^ 

"  But  of  aH  his  compilations,  h«  used  to  say.  bia 
SeUcHone  <if^  JBnglt^k  PoHrw  skawod  iiM>rs  *  ihe 
art  of  profesBUHi.'  Here  he  aid  nothing  but  maik 
the  particular  passages  with  a  red-lead  panciU  and 
for  this  he  got  two  hundred  povlido-^wki  then  km 
used  to  ado.  ^  a  man  shows  us  jud0VMU  in  thsas 
selections,  ajad  he  may  ba  often  twenty  ycnis  of  km 
Jife  culdvatiag  that  iudgmatit.' " 

Goldsmith^  amid  these  more  patty  Ubourstftapind 
to  the  honours  oi  the  sscki  and  the  QoodousiuTad: 
Man  was  produced  at  CoventHGarden,  9»iki  Janus^v' 
1768,  with  the  moderate  suoeeet  of  Mae  nianta'  rofti 
The  principal  character  tae  authoc  probably  in^ 
from  the  weak  side  of  his  own ;  6)r  no  mail  vim 
more  liable  than  GK)Msnftith  tobe  Milled  by  Melend^' 
ed  friends.  The  character  of  Croaheri  hi^uy^  omnia 
in  itself*  and  admirably  repMsested  by  SWator,  Up*, 
ed  to  save  the  ptcoe^  which  waa  eadaacjoffed  by  t]i» 


scene  of  the  BailifiTs,  then  oonsideoed  as  too  valitet 
for, the  stafse.  Upon  the.  whole,  howsirert  Ckiid* 
smith  is  said  to  have'deered  fivahiBndrsdpoMBd» 


by  this  dramatic  perfonauwe.     He  lured  bettav- 
cbambers  in  the  Temple,  embaiked  more  bakUgr  inr 
literary  speculation^  and  'uafoFttmatdy  at  the  aaaaa 
time  enlaraed  his  ideas  of  ei^pskMe,  andi  induloBii 
his  habit  of  playing  at  ganes  of  hazard.    The  Sia* 
moirs,  or  AbecaoteSi  which  we  have  before  gianarfi 
give  a  minute  aod  curious  description  of  his  hdbaif - 
and  enjoyments  about  this  period,  when  he^waaoaii* 
stantly  occupied  with  extracts,  abridgmeaCis  afi^- 
other  arts  of  book- making,  but  at  the  aaain  tina.' 
working  slowly,  and  id  secret,  oft  those  iniiaaiilar 
verses,  which  aeenrefor  him  so  nigh  a  rank  anianK: 
Engliflh  poets.  « 

Goldsmith,  though  quick  enough  at  prose, '  con*- 
tinues  Mr.  Lewes^  "  was  rather  slow  in  aia  pneiiy<N». 
not  from  the  tardiness  of  fanev,  bat  the  time  faatoofe 
in  pointing  the  sentiment,  and  polishiofc  Che  vesaifi* 
cation.    He  wss,  by  his  own  confession,  four  or  fiar 
years  collecting  mmtciials  in  all  his  Gount>)r  exoav- 
sioas  for  this  poem,  (7^  DoaorUd  ViUage,)  mmd 
was  acmally  engaged  ia  the  oonstmctioa  dTit  abaan 
two  years.    His  manner  of  writing  poetry  was  tfasa  i 
ha  first  sketched  a  part  of  his  deeign  m  pfoa^  in». 
which  he  threw  out  hiB  ideas  as  they  occarrea  aa. 
him;  he  then  sat  oaffcfully  down  to  ▼ersify  tbeaa» 
correct  them,  and  add  ouehoUier  ideas  aa  he  tl«Nifl|ht 
better  fitted  to  the  subject.    He  aoaietimea  wwald 
exceed  his  prose  design  by  writing  sevand  varae» 
impromptu,  but  these  he  would  take  nnoomiiuMB' 
psms  afterwards  to  revise^  lest  they  should  be  Anttuft 
uncondectad  with  his  maw  design. 

"  The  Writer  of  these  IfeiBoirSiVLee  LeWea,)  eaUad 
upon  the  Doctor  the  second  morning  after  tie  had 
begun  'f%e  DeoerUd  VUiagty  and  toaimheeiHniDM- 
nicated  the  plan  of  his  poem .  '  Some  of  my  fiiendai*^ 
continued  he,  '  differ  with  me  on  this  plaa,  and  thMt 
this  depopulation  of  villages  does  not  exist  —bat  § 
am  myself  satisfied  of  the  fact.  I  remember  it  in  nifr 
own  country,  and  have  seen  it  ia  this.'  He  than 
read  what  he  had  doae  of  it  that  morning^  beginawfi^ 

'  Dear  loveljr  bowrrs  of  inr.(M!enc^  and  oate, 

Banta  of  mv  foiitn,  v/hen  every  sport  eouM  trfeSA^ 

How  often  nave  I  toitered  o'er  tby  giMn, 

Where  bumUe  hai>piiitn  eadtar'd  eaeb  soeoal 

HoM'  of\en  have  I  pau«cd  on  every  charm,— 

The  shclterwi  cot— the  cultivated  tktm,— 

The  never  ftiKny  hrook.—ihe  buay  mill,— 

The  deeent  ehtnch,  tiwt  tcpt  tbe  nesfMhoafiDK  Ul,>  - 

The  hawiborn  buah,  with  ae«k*  iMneath  the  aMM<e» 

For  talking  age  and  wraaperinK  lovers  made*  "* 

*  Come,'  says  he,  '  let  me  tell  you   this  is  no  bttd- 
morning's  work  ;  and  now,  my  dear  boy,  if  you 
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BOl  better  enfsffed,  I  diould  be  glad  to  enjoy  a  Shoe- 
maker** holiaay  with  yoa.*    Hiis  Shoemaker^ e  hoti" 
day  was  a  day  of  great  festivitjr  to  poor  Goldsmith, 
wad  waa  spent  in  tne  following  innocent  manner:— 
Three  or  four  of  hia  intimate  friends  rendez- 
voused at  his  chambers,  to  breakfast,  about  ten 
o'dlock  in  the  mormdg;  at  eleven  they  proceeded  to 
the  City-Road,  and  through  the  fields  to  Highbury 
Bam  to  dinner;  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
they  adjourned  to  White  Conduit  House  to  drink 
tea ;  and  concluded  the  evening  by  supping  at  the 
Grecian  or  Temple  Elzchange  Conee-Houses,  or  at 
the  Globe,  in  Fleet  Street-    There  was  a  very  good 
ordinary  of  two  dishes  and  pastry  kept  at  Highbury 
Barn  aboat  this  time  (five-and- twenty  years  ago,  in 
1796)  at  lOcL  per  head,  including  a  penny  to  the  waiter, 
and  the  company  generally  consisted  of  literary 
character^  a  tew  Templars,  and  some  citizens  who 
had  leA  on  trade.    The  whole  expenses  of  this  day' s 
fete  never  eizceeded  a  crown,  and  oftener  from  three- 
and  six-pence  to  four  shillings,  for  which  the  party 
obtained  good  air  and  exerciae,  good  living,  the  ex- 
ample of  ample  manners,  and  good  conversation." 
The  reception  given  to  the  Deserted  Village^  so 
iiill  of  natural  eleganc&aimplicity,  and  pathos,  was 
of  the  wannest  kind.    The  publisher  showed  at  once 
liii  akin  and  generosity,  by  pressing  upon  Dr.  Gold- 
smith a  hnndred  poundfs,  which  the  author  insisted 
upon  returning;  when  upon  computation  he  found 
that  it  came  to  nearly  a  crown  for  every  couplet,  a 
aom  which  he  conceived  no  poem  could  be  worth. 
"Ilie  sale  of  the  poem  made  him  ample  amends  for 
Uiis  unusual  instance  of  moderation.    Lissoy,  near 
Ballymahon,  where  his  brother  the  clergyman  had 
ma  UYing,  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  spot  fjrom 
which  tne  localities  of  the  Deserted  Vmage  were 
derived.    The  church  which  tops  the  neighbouring 
mil,  the  mill,  and  the  lake,  are  still  pointed  out ;  ana 
a  hawthorn  bas  suffered  the  penalty  of  poetical  ce- 
leonty,  being  cut  to  pieces  by  those  admirers  of  the 
h9fd,  who  desired  to  have  classical  tooth-pick  cases 
and  tobacco  stoppers.  Much  of  this  supposed  locaUty 
may  be  fanciful,  but  it  is  a  pleasing  tribute  to  the  poet 
n  the  land  of  his  &thers. 

Goldsmilli's  Abridgments  qf  the  History  qf  Rome 
andtingUind  may  here  be  noticed.    They  are  emi- 
nently well  calculated  to  introduce  youth  to  the 
luiowie^ge  of  their  studies ;  for  they  exhibit  the  most 
mterestinii  and  striking  events,  without  entering  into 
controversy  or  dry  detail.    Tel  the  tone  assumed  in 
the  History  qf  England  drew  on  the  author  the  re- 
sentment of  the  more  zealous  Whigs,  who  accused 
ham  of  betraying  the  liberties  of  the  people,  when, 
*  God  knows,"  as  he  expresses  himself  in  a  letter  to 
iangtOD,  **  I  hftd  no  thojight  for  or  against  libertv 
n  ny  head ;  my  whole  aim  being  to  make  up  a  book 
af  a  decent  size,  and  which,  as  Squire  Bichard  says, 
I  dp  rto  harm  to  nobody." 
celebratedplay  of  She  Stoi^ps  to  Conquer y  was 
nith's  next  work  of  importance.    If^it  be  the 
_  of  comedy  to  make  an  audience  laugh,  John- 
MJB  that  it  was  better  obtained  by  this  play  than 
W  ng^  other  of  the  period.    Lee  Lewes  was,  for  the 
vat  time,  produced  in  a  speaking  character,  as  young 
lUow,  mnd  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  record  his  own 
ittojjectioiis  concerning  the  piece. 
.  **vne  first  night  of  its  performance,  Goldsmith, 
Bifltead  of  being  at  the  Theatre,  was  found  saunter- 
iVft  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  in  the  Mall, 
St.  James's  Park ;  and  it  was  on  the  remonstrance 
9  a  friend,  who  told  him  '  how  useful  his  presence 
^ht  be  in  making  some  sudden  alterations  which 
ttckt  be  found  necessary  in  the  piece.'  that  he  was 
pievailed  on  to  go  to  the  Theatre.    He  entered  the 
sisge-door  just  in  the  middle  of  the  fiAh  act,  when 
Hitte  was  a  hiss  at  the  improbability  of  Mrs.  Hard- 
casdc  supposing  herself  forty  miles  on*,  though  on 
W  own  founds,  and  near  the  house,    ^hat^s 
thaiT   saxs  the  Doctor,  terriHed   at   the   sound. 
'Pi^aw,  Ooctor,'  says  Colman,  who  was  standing 
W  the  side  of  the  scene,  '  don't  be  fearful  ofswibs, 
when  we  have  been  sittmg  almost  these  two  hours 
9pon  a,  barrel  of  gunpowder ' 
••  In  the  L^e  qf  Dr.  GoldsfnUh,  prefixed  to  his 


Workst  Um  above  reply  of  Colman'a  Is  said  to  hove 
happened  at  the  last  rehearsal  of  the  piece,  but  the 
fact  was  (I  had  it  from  the  Doctor  himself)  as  I  have 
stated,  and  he  never  forgave  it  to  Colman  to  the  last 
hour  of  bis  life."— It  may  be  here  noticed,  that  the 
leading  incident  of  the  piece  was  borrowed  from  a 
blunder  of  the  author  himself^  who,  while  travelling 
in  Ireland,  actually  mistook  a  gentleman's  residence 
for  an  inn.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  we  our- 
selves are  acquainted  with  another  instance  of  the 
kind,  which  took  place,  however,  in  the  middle  rank 
of  life.  . 

It  must  be  owned,  that  however  kind,  amiable. 
and  benevolent.  Goldsmith  showed  himself  to  his 
contemporaries,  more  especially  to  such  as  needed 
his  assistance,  he  had  no  small  portion  of  the  jeal- 
ous and  irritable  spirit  proper  to  the  literary  profes- 
sion. He  suffered  a  newspaper  lampoon  about  this 
time  to  bring  him  into  a  foolish  affray  with  Evans 
the  Editor,  whjeh  did  him  but  little  credit. 

In  the  meantime,  a  neglect  of  economy,  occasional 
losses  at  play,  ana  too  great  a  reliance  on  his  own 
versatility  and  readiness  of  talent,  had  considerably, 
embarrassed  his  affairs.  He  felt  the  pressure  of  many 
engagements,  for  which  he  had  received  advances 
of  money,  and  which  it  was,  nevertheless,  impossi 
ble  for  him  to  carry  on  with  that  despatch,  which 
the  booksellers,  thought  themselves  enritlea  to  ex- 
pect. One  qf  his  last  publications  was  a  History  qf 
the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature,  in  six  volumes, 
which  is  to  science  what  his  abridgments  are  to 
history ;  a  book  which  indicates  no  depth  of  research, 
or  accuracy  of  information,  but  which  presents  to 
the  ordinaiy  reader  a  general  and  interesting  view 
of  the  subject,  couched  in  the  clearest  and  most 
beautiful  language,  and  abounding  with  excellent 
reflections  and  illustrations.  It  was  of  this  work 
that  Johnson  threw  out  the  remark  which  he  after- 
wards interwove  in  his  friend'^  epitaph,— "He  is 
now  writing  a  Natural  History,  and  will  make  it  as 
agreeable  as  a  Persian  Tale." 

But  the  period  of  his  labours  was  now  near.  Gold- 
smith had  for  some  time  been  subject  to  fits  of  the 
strangury,  brought  on  by  too  severe  application  to 
sedentary  labours;  and  one  of  those  attacks,  aggra- 
vated by  mental  distress,  produced  a  fever,  in  spite 
of  cautions  to  the  contrary,  he  had  recourse  to  Dr. 
James's  fever  powders,  from  which  he  received  no 
relief.  He  died  on  the  4  th  of  ApriL  1774,  and  was  pri- 
vately interred  in  the  Temple  burial-ground.  A 
monument,  erected  by  subscription  in  Westminster- 
Abbey,  bears  a  Latin  inscripiion  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Johnson:— 

OLIVAJU  Oor^SUITH. 

Pa«UB,  Phruci,  Hwtorici, 

Qui  nuDum  fere  senbendi  renus  non  tetigit. 

Nalhiin  quad  teti^it  non  omavii. 

Sire  iwig  eMent  movcndi, 

Sive  laflryuMP, 

Anectuum  potens  at  lenia  dominatar. 

Ingenio,  sublimi*,  viMdus,  veraatflia ; 

^  Omtione,  rnmdis,  nitidw,  veoontui. 

Hoe  mODumeDtttra  lilsnMiriam  eolont 

Sodalium  amor, 

Amiconun  fiiie«: 

Lectorum  venemdo. 

Natut  in  Htberaia  Pemis  LoiMfurdi«ow, 

in  kx»  cui  mmeo  Palna, 

Nov.  XXIX.  MDCCXXXI. 

EblaoB  literis  inatituUia, 

Obiit  Londini, 
Aiiril  IV.  MDOCLXXn'. 

This  elegant  epitaph  was  the  subject  of  a  petition 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  form  of  a  round  robin,  en- 
treating him  to  substitute  an  English  inscription,  as 
more  proper  for  an  author  who  had  distinguished 
himself  entirely  b/  works  written  in  English  ;  but 
the  Doctor  kept  his  purpose. 

The  person  and  features  of  Dr.  Goldsmith  were 
rather  unfavourable.  He  was  a  short  stout  man, 
with  a  round  face,  much  marked  with  the  small- 
pox, and  a  low  forehead,  which  is  represented  as 
projecting  in  a  singular  manner.  Yet  these  ordinary 
features  were  marked  by  a  strong  expression  of  re- 
flection and  of  observation. 

The  peculiarities  of  Goldsmith's  disposition  have 
^een  already  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  narra- 
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tive.  He  was  a  friend  to  virtue,  and  in  his  most 
playful  pages  never  forgets  what  is  due  to  it.  A  gen- 
tleness, delicacy,  and  purity  of  feeling,  distinguishes 
whatever!  he  wrote,  and  bears  a  correspondence  to 
the  generosity  of  a  disposition  which  knew  no  boiinUs 
but  his  last  guinea.  It  was  an  atlhbut'e  almost  es- 
sential to  such  a  temper,  that  he  wanted  the  proper 
guards  of  firmness  andaeci.sion,  and  permitted,  even 
when  aware  of  their  worihlessness,  the  intiusions 
of  cunnirwf  and  of  effrontery.  The  story  of  the 
White  Mice  is  well  known ;  and  in  the  humourous 
HlstoKy  of  Uu  Haunch  qf  VcnUoUy  (iuldsmith^hns 
recorded  another  instance  of  his  being  duped.  This 
could  not  be  enlirc-ly  out  of  simplicity  j  for  he,  who 
could  so  well  embody  and  record  the  impositions  of 
Master  Jenkinson,  mitjhi  surely;  have  penetrated  the 
schemes  of  more  ordinary  swindUrs.  But  Gold- 
smith could  not  give  a  refusal;  and,  l)cing  thus  cheat- 
ed with  his  eyes  open,  no  man  could  bo  a  eurer  or 
easier  victim  to  the  impostors,  whone  arts  he  could 
so  w-cU  describe.  He  might  certainly  have  accepted 
the  draught  on  neighbour  Flamborough,  and  indubi- 
tably would' have  made  the  celebrated  bargain  of 
the  gross  of  greeii  spectaides.  With  this  cullibility 
of  temper  was  mixed  a  hasty  and  eayer  jealousy  of 
his  own  personaj  consec^uence :  he  unwiiliiigly  ad- 
mitted that  any  thing  was  done  better  than  he  him- 
self could  have  performed  it ;  and  sometimes  made 
himself  ridiculous  by  hastily  undertaking  to  distin- 
guish himself  upon  subjects  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand. But  with  these  weaknesses,  and  with  that 
of  carelessness  in  his  own  affairs,  terminates  all  that 
censure  can  say  of  Goldsmith.  The  folly  of  submit- 
ting to  imposition  may  be  well  balanced  with  the 
universality  of  his  benevolence ;  and  the  wit  which 
his  writings  evince,  more  than  counterbalances  his 
defects  in  conversation,  if  these  could  b^  of  conse- 
quence to  the  present  and  future  generations.  "As 
a  writeri"  says  Df.  Johnson,  "he  was  of  the  most 
distinguished  class.  Whatever  he  composed,  he  did 
it  better  than  any  other  man  could.  And  whether 
we  regard  him  as  a  poet,  as  a  comic  writer,  or  as  an 
histonan,  he  was  one  of  the  first  writers  of  his  time, 
and  will  ever  stand  in  the  foremost  class." 

Excepting  some  short  Tales,  Goldsmith  gave  to 
the  department  of  the  novelist  onlv  one  work— the 
inimitable  Vicar  qf  Wakefield.  We  have  seen  that 
it  was  suppressed  for  nearly  two  years,  until  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Traveller  had  fixed  the  author's 
fame.  Goldsmith  had^  therefore,  time  for  revisal, 
but  he  did  not  employ  it.  He  had  been  paid  for  his 
labour,  as  he  observed,  and  could  have  profited  no- 
thing by  rendering  the  work  ever  so  perfect.  This, 
however,  was  falso  reasoning,  though  not  unnatu- 
ral in  the  mouth  of  the  author  who  must  earn  daily 
bread  by  daily  labour.  The  narrative,  which  in  it- 
self is  as  simple  as  possible,  might  have  been  clear- 
ed of  certain  improbabilities,  or  rather  impossibili- 
ties, which  it  now  exhibits.  We  cannot,  for  instance, 
conceive  how  Sir  William  Thornhill  should  contrive 
to  masquerade  under  the  name  of  Burchell  amonj^ 
his  own  tenantry,  and  upon  his  own  estate ;  and  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  see  how  his  nephew,  the 
son,  doubtless,  of  a  younger  brother,  (since  Sir 
William  inherited  both  title  and  property,)  should  be 
nearly  as  old  as  the  Baronet  himself.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  character  of  Burchell,  or  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thornhill,  is  in  itself  extravagantly  unnatural. 
A  man  of  his  benevolence  would  never  nave  so  long 
left  his  nephew  in  the  possession  of  wealth  which 
he  employed  to  the  worst  of  purposes.  Far  less 
would  he  have  permitted  his  scheme  upon  Olivia  in 
a  great  measure  to  succeed,  iind  that  upon  Sophia 
also  tu  approach  consummation  ;  for,  in  the  first  in- 
stance; he  does  not  interfere  at  all,  and  in  the  se- 
cond, his  intervention  is  accidental.  -These,  and 
some  other  little  circumstances  in  the  progress  of 
the  narrative,  might  easily  have  been  removed  upon 
rovisal. 

But  whatever  defects  occur  in  the  tenor  of  the 
i>tory,  the  admirable  ease  and  grace  of  the  narrative, 
as  well  as  the  pleasing  truth  with  which  the  prin- 
cipal characters  are  designed,  make  the  Vicar  of 
Wakejicld  one  of  th«  most  delicious  morsels  of  fic- 
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titious  composition  on  which  the  human  mind  wts 
ever  employed.    The  principal  character,  that  of  the 
simple  Pastor  himself^  with  all  the  worth  and  e:t- 
cellency  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  ambassadbr 
of  God  to  man,  and  yet  with  just  so  much  of  pe- 
dantry and  of  uterarv  vanity  as  serves  to  show  mat 
he  is  made  of  mortal  mould,  and  subject  to  huro^in 
failings,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  plrasing  piC' 
tures  ever  designed.    It  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
place  frail   humanity  before  us  in  an   attitude  of 
more  simple  dignity  than  the  Vicar,  m  his  character 
of  pastor,  of  parent,  and  of  husbana.    His  excellent 
helpmate,  with  all  her  motherly  cunning,  and  house- 
wifely prudence,  loving  and  respecting  ner  husband, 
but  counterplotting  bis  wisest  schemes,  at  the  die 
tates  of  maternal  vanity,  forms  an  excellent  coun 
terpart.     Both,  with  their  children  around  them, 
their  q^uiet  labour  and  domestic  happiness,  compose 
a  fireside  picture  of  such  a  perfect  kind,  as  perhaps 
is  nowhere  else  eoualled.    It  is  sketched  indeed  from 
common  life,  ana  is  a  strong  contrast  to  the  exag- 
gerated and  extraordinary  characters  and  incidents 
which  are  the  resource  of  those  authors,  who^  ISko 
Bayes,  make  it  their  business  to  elevate  and  sur 
prise ;  but  the  very  simplicity  of  this  charming  book 
renders  the  pleasure  it  affords  more  permanent.   We 
read  the  Vicar  qf  Wakcfeld  in  youth  and  in  a|?c— 
we  return  to  it  again  and  again, and  bless  the  memory 
of  an  author  who  contrives  so  well  to  reconcile  us  to 
human  nature.   Whether  we  choose  the  pathetic  and 
distressing  incidents  ofthe  fire,  the  scenes  at  the  jaiL 
or  the  lighter  and  humorous  parts  of  the  story,  we  nod 
the  best  and  truest  sentiments  enforced  in  the  moat 
beautiful  language ;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  cha- 
racters of  purer  dignity  have  neen  described  than 
that  of  the  excellent  pastor,  rising  above  sorrow  and 
oppression,  and  labouring  for  the  conversion  ef 
those   felons,  into  whose  company  he  had  been 
thrust  by  his  villanous  creditor.     In   too  many 
works  of  this  class,  the  critics  must  apologize  for  or 
censure  particular  passages  in  the  narrative,  as  unfit 
to  be  perused  by  ^'outh  and  innocence.     But  the 
wreath  of  Goldsmith  is  unsullied ;  he  wrote  to  ex- 
alt vij[tue  and  expose  vice ;  aodhe  accomplished  his 
task  in  a  manner  which  raises  him  tonhe  lilghest 
rank  among  British  authors.    We  close  hia  volume, 
with  a  sigh  that  such  an  author  should  have  writ- 
ten so  little  from  the  stores  of  his  own  genius,  and 
that  he  should  have  been  so  preniaturely  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  Uterature,  which  he  so  highlv 
adorned. 
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Of  all  the  men  distinguished  in  this  or  any  other 
age.  Dr.  Johnson  has  left  upon  posterity  the  strcms- 
est  and  most  vivid  impression,  so  far  as  person, 
manners,  disposition,  and  conversation,  are  concern- 
ed.   We  do  out  name  him,  or  open  a  book  which 
he  has  written,  and  the  sound  and  action  recall    to 
the  imagination  at  once,  his  form,  his  merits.  Yum 
peculiarities,  nay.  the  very  uncouthneas  of  his  ges- 
tures, and  the  deep  impressive  tone  of  his  voioe. 
We  learn  not  only  what  he  said,  but  form  an  if? 
how  he  said  it :   and  have,  at  the  same  time, 
shrewd  guess  of^  the  secret  motive  why  l^e  did 
and  whether  he  spoke  in  sport  or  in  anger,  m  the 
sire  of  x;onviction«  or  for  the  love  of  debate.    It  w 
said  of  a  noted  wag,  that  his  bon-mots  did^not  gi  __ 
full  satisfaction  when  published,  because  he  c^mld 
not  print  his  face.    But  with  respect  to  Or.  Jottci- 
son,  this  has  been  in  some  degree  accomplished  ; 
and,  although  the  ^eater  part  of  the  present  get»^. 
ration  never  saw  him,  yet  he  is,  m  our  mind^s  ey^ 
a  persfnification  as  lively  as  that  of  Siddona     \m 
Lady  Macbeth,  or  Kemble  in  Cardinal  HV#<y.* 

All  this,  as  the  world  well  Knows,  arises  f^Ooi 
Johnson  having  found  in  James  BoswelL  such  a  b^ 
ographer,  as  no  man  but  himself  ever  had.  or  e^^reti 
deserved  to  have.  The  performance,  which  chT^lfj 
resembles  it  in  ^tnicturc^  js  the  life  ofthe  philcMao 
pher  Dcmophon,  in  Lucian ;  hiit  that  slight  skerdi 
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k  Ihr  infaiiorin  deflul  «adtn  viyadty  toBoswelKs 
U^t  tifJofatmm^  which,  conaidtfring  the  eminent  per- 
joiw  to  whom  it  relates,  the  quality  of  miBcellaneous 
iofonnatioa  and  entertaining  goisip  which  it  brings 
together,  may  be  termed,  without  exception,  the  best 
parlour- window  book  that  ever  was  written.  Ac- 
cordin^y  such  has  been  the  reputation  which  it 
has  enjoyed,  that  it  renders  useless  even  the  form 
of  an  abridgment,  which  is  the  less  necesssry  in 
this  work,  as  the  f?T<>at  Lexicosn'spher  only  stands 
.  qonnectea  with  the  dtipartmcnt  of  fictitious  narra- 
tive by  the  hrief  tale  oi  Hasselag, 

A  few  dates  and  facts  mav  be  shortly  recalled,  for 
tho  sake  of  uniformity  of  plan,  after  whibh  wc 
will  venture  to  ofier  a  tew  remarks  upon  Ras^ein^, 
and  the  character  of  its  great  author. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  bom  and  educated  in  Tiit^h- 
field,  where  his  faiher  was  a  country  bookseller  of 
some  eminence,  since  he  belonged  to  its  magistra- 
cy. He  was  born  18th  September,  1709.  Hissohooi 
days  were  spent  in  his  native  city,  and  his  educa- 
tion completed  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Of 
gi^ntic  strength  of  body,  and  mighty  powers  of 
mmd,  he  was  afflicted  with  that  nameless  disease  of 
the  ^irita,  which  often  rendered  the  latter  useless : 
aod  externally  deformed  by  a  scrofulous  complaint, 
the  scars  of  which  disfigured  his  otherwise  strong 
and  sensible  countenance.  The  indigence  of  his  pa- 
rents compelled  him  to  leave  Ck>llege  upon  his  fa- 
thei's  death  in  1731,  when  he  gathered  m  a  succes- 
sion of  eleven  pouods  sterling.  In  poverty,  howev- 
er, his  leamiiig  and  his  probity  secured  him  respect. 
He  was  received  in  the  best  society  of  his  native 

?]ace.  His  first  literary  attempt,  the  tranaiation  of 
leather  Labors  Voyage  to  Abystinia^  appeared  du- 
jing  this  period,  and  probably  led  him,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, to  lay  in  that  remote  kingdom  the  scene  of  his 
philosophical  tale,  which  follows  this  essay.  About 
the  saine  time,  he  married  a  wife  considerably  older 
than  himself  and  attempted  to  set  up  a  school  in 
the  neighboorhood  of  Litchfield.  The  project  proved 
uiisuccesafiii^  and  in  1737,  he  set  out  to  tfy  to  mend 
bis  fortune^  m  London,  attended  by  David  Garrick. 
JohnsoJl  had  with  him  in  manuscript  his  tragedy  of 
Irtntt  and  meant  to  commence  dramatic  author; 
Garnck  was  to  be  hred  to  the  law— Fate  had  differ- 
ent aesigns  for  both. 

Tliere  is  little  doubt,  that  upon  his  outset  in  Lon- 
Bon,  Johnson  felt  in  fiill  force  the  ills  wliich  assail 
the  unprotected  scholar,  whose  parts  are  yet  un- 
i^nown  to  the  public,  and  who  must  write  at  once 
for  bread  and  vor  distinction.    His  splendid  imita- 
tion of  Juvenal»  London^  a  satire,  was  the  first  of 
his  works  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  public ; 
ret,  neither  its  celebrity,  nor  that  of  its  more  bril- 
nant  successor,  the  Vanity  qf  Human  WUhes^  the 
deep  and  pathetic  morality  of  which  has  often  ex- 
tiracted  tears  from  those  whose  eyes  wander  dry 
over  ps^es  professedly  sentimentaL  could  save  the 
poet  from,  the  irksome  drudgery  oi  a  writer  of  all 
work.    His  tragedy  of  /rent  was  unfortunate   on 
the  etagei  and  his  valuable  hours  were  consumed 
rn  obscure  labour.    He  was  fortunate,  however,  in 
•  etronff  and  virtuous  power  of  thinking,  which  pre- 
Tented  ms  plunging  into  those  excesses,  in  which 
oe^ected  genius,  in  catching  at  momentary  gratifi- 
f^fion,  is  so  apt  toioite  character  and  respectability. 
While  his  friend  Savage,  was  wasting  considerable 
povrers  in  temporary  gratification.  Johnson  was  ad- 
vaacing  slowly  but  mirely  into  a  higher  class  of  so- 
rtety-.      The  powers  of  ms  pen  were  supported  by 
those  of  his  conversation ;  he  lost  no  friend  by 
miseoi^duct,  no  respect  by  a  closer  approach  to  in- 
OtamcVt  and  ^ach  new  friend  whom  he  made,  con- 
imM  still  hw  admirer. 

The  booksellers,  also,  were  sensible  of  his  value 
t¥  m  literary  labourer,  and  employed  him  in  that  la- 
borioiiB  and  gigantic  task,  a  Dictionary  of  the  lan- 
goM&s^  How  It  i^  executed  is  well  Known,  and 
aamcu:ndy  surprising^  considering  that  the  learned 
tethor  was  a  stranger  to  the-Northern  languages, 
&Q  vrhich  English  is  radicalljf  grounded,  and  that 
lite  discoveries  in  grammar,  smce  made  by  Home 
T«M7ke,  were  then  anknown.    In  the  meantune,  the 


publication  of  the  Rambler,  though  not  very  suc- 
cessful during  its  progress,  stamped  the  character 
of  the  author  as  one  of  the  first  moral  writers  of  the 
nge,  and  as  eminently  qualified  to  write,  and  even 
to  improve,  the  English  language. 

!n  1752,  Johnson  was  deprived  of  his  wife,  a  loss 
whi^'h  he  appears  to  have  felt  most  deeply.  After 
her  death,  society,  the  best  of  which  was  now  open 
to  a  man  who  brought  fucH  stores  to  increase  its 
pU'ii '■Mires,  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  enjoy- 
nienf,  and  his  great  resource  when  assailed  by 
that  malady  of  mind  which  embittered  his  solitary 
moments. 

The  Idler,  scarcely  so  popular  as  the  Rambler, 
folio wetl  in  175B.  In  1759,  Rasselas  was  hastily 
roniposed,  in  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  mo- 
ihcr'H  funeral,  and  some  small  debts  which  she  had 
contracted.  Thi«  beautiful  tale  was  written  in  one 
week,  and  sent  in  portions  to  the  printer.  Johnson 
told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  he  never  afterwards 
read  it  over  I  The  publishers  paid  the  author  a 
hundred  pounds,  with  twenty-four  more  when  the 
work  camis  to  a  second  edition. 

The  mode  in  which  Rasselas  was  composed,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  written,  show  that 
the  anther's  situation  was  still  embarrassed.    But  * 
his  circumstances  became  more  easy  in  1762,  when  a 

f>en8ion  of  300/.  placed  him  beyond  the  drudgery  of 
abouring  for  mere  subsistence.  It  was  distinctly 
explained,  that  this  grant  was  made  on  public  grountn 
alone,  and  intended  as  homage  to  Johnson's  services 
for  literature.  But  two  political  pamphlets,  TTis 
False  Alarm,  and  that  upon  the  Falkland  Islands^ 
afterwards  showed  that  the  author  was  grateful. 

In  1765,  pushed  forward  by  the  satire  of  Churchill, 
Johnson  published  his  subscription  Shakspcare,  for 
which  proposals  had  been  long  in  circulation. 

The  author's  celebrated  Journey  to  the  Hebrides 
was  published  in  1775.  Whatever  might  be  his  pre- 
judices against  Scotland,  its  natives  must  concede, 
that  his  remarks  concerning  the  poverty  and  bar- 
renness of  the  country,  tended  to  produce  those  sub- 
sequent exertions,  which  have  done  much  to  re- 
medy the  causes  of  reproach.  The  Soots  were  angry 
because  Johnson  was  not  enraptured  with  their 
scenery,  which,  from  a  defect  or  bodily  organs,  he 
could  not  appreciate,  or  even  see ;  and  they  appear 
to  have  set  rather  too  high  a  rate  on  the  hospitality 
paid  to  a  stranger,  when  they  contended  it  should 
shut  the  mouth  of  a  literary  traveller  upon  all  sub- 
jects but  those  of  panegyric.  Dr.  Johnson  took  a 
better  way  of  repaying  the  civilities  he  received,  by 
exercising  kindness  and  hospitahty  in  London  to 
all  such  rriends  as  he  had  received  attention  from  in 
Scotland. 

His  pamphlet,  entitled  Taxation  no  Vyranny, 
which  drew  upon  him  much  wrath  from  those  who 
supported  the  American  cause,  is  written  in  a  strain 
of  high  toryism,  and  tended  to  promote  an  event, 
pregnant  with  much  good  and  evil,  the  separation 
of  the  mother  country  Trom  the  American  colonies. 

In  1*777,  he  was  engaged  in  one  of  his  most  pleas- 
ing as  well  as  most  popular  works,  Uie  Lives  qf 
the  British  Poets,  which  he  executed  with  a  degree 
of  critical  force  and  talent  which  has  seldom  been 
concentrated." 

Johnson's  laborious  and  distinguished  career  ter- 
minated in  1783,  when  virtue  was  deprived  of  a 
steady  supporter,  society  of  a  brilliant  ornament, 
and  literature  of  a  successful  cultivater.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  honoured  with  general  applause, 
for  none  was  more  fortunate  in  obtaining  and  pre- 
serving the  fi-iendship  of  the  wise  and  the  worthy. 
Thus  loved  and  venerated.  Johnson  might  have 
been  pronounced  happy.  But  Heaven,  in  whose 
eyes  strength  is  weakness,  permitted  his  faculties  to 
be  clouded  occasionally  with  that  morbid  affection  ' 
of  the  spirits,  which  disgraced  his  talents  by  preju- 
dices, and  his  manners  by  rudeness. 

When  we  consider  tho  rank  which  Dr.  Johnson 
held,  not  only  in  literature,  but  in  society,  we  caa- 
not  help  figuring  him  to  ourselves  as  the  benevoleni 
giant  of  some  fairy  tala  whose  kindnesses  and 
courtesies  are  still  mingled  with  a  part  of  the  ragged 
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j^ecodty  imputad  to  the  fiibalons  miw,  of  Asak ;  or 
^thet,  perhaps,  like  a  Roman  Dictator,  fetched 
from  hid  farm,  whose  wisdom  and  heroism  still  re- 
lished of  his  rustic  occupation.  And  there  were 
times  when,  with  all  Johnson's  wisdom,  and  all  his 
wit,  this  rudeness  of  disposition,  and  the  sacrifices 
ana  submissions  which  ho  unspariiwly  exacted, 
were  so  great,  that  even  his  kind  and  devoted  ad- 
mirer, Mrs.  Thrale,  seems  at  length  to  have  thought 
that  the  honour  of  being  Johnson's  hostess  was  al- 
most counterbalanced  by  the  tax  which  he  exacted 
on  her  time  and  patience. 

The  cause  of  those  deficiencies  in  temper  and 
manners,  was  no  ignorance  of  what  was  nt  to  be 
done  in  society,  or  how  far  each  individual  ought  to 
suppress  his  own  wishes  in  favour  of  those  with 
whom  he  associates ;  for,  theoretically,  no  man  un- 
derstood the  rules  of  good  breeding  belter  than  Dr. 
Johnson,  or  could  acT  more  exactly  in  conformity 
with  them,  when  the  high  rank  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  in  company  for  the  time  required  that  he 
should  put  the  necessary  constraint  upon  himself. 
Blit  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life^  he  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  a  stranger  to  the  highor  society, 
in  which  such  restraint  is  necessary ;  and  it  niay  be 
fairly  presumed,  that  the  indulgence  of  a  variety  of 
little  sdifisn  peculiarities,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
good  breeding  to  suppress,  became  thus  familiar  to 
B^m.    The  consciousness  of  his  own  mental  supe- 
nority  in  most  companies  which  he  frequented,  con- 
tributed to  his  dogmatism ;  and  when  he  had  at- 
tained his  eminence  as  a  dictator  in  literature,  lilte  1 
other  potentates,  he  waa  not  averse  to  a  diapiay  of  his  I 
authority :  reseiublirfg  in  this  particular  Swift,  and 
one  or  two  other  men  of  genius,  who  have  had  the 
bad  taste  to  imagine  that  their  talents  elevated  them 
above  observance  of  the  common  rules  of  society. 
It  must  be  also  remaik«d.  that  in  Johnson's  time, 
the  literary  society  of  London  was  much  more  con- 
fined than  at  present  and  that  he  sat  the  Jupiter  of 
a  Utile  circle,  sometimes  indeed  nodding  approba- 
tion, but  always  prompt,  on  the  slightest  contradic- 
tion, to  launch  the  thunders  of  rebuke  aj|d  sarcasm. 
He  was,  in  a  .word,  despotic,  and  despotism  will  oc- 
casionally lead  the  best  dispositions  mto  unbecom- 
ing abuse  of  power.    It  is  not  likely  that  any  one 
wul  again  emoy,  or  have  an  opportunity  of  abusing, 
the  singular  degree  of  submission  which  was  render- 
ed to  Johnson  by  all  around  biro.    The  unreserved 
communications  of  iiiends,  rather  than  the  q^leen  of 
enemies,  have  occasioned  his  character  being  ex- 
posed in  all  its  shadows,  as  well  as  its  lights.    But 
those,  when  summed  and  counted,  amount  only  to 
•a  few  narrow-minded  prejudices  concerning  country 
and  party,  from  which  few  ardent  tempers  remain 
entirely  tree,  an  over-xeal  in  politics,  which  is'bn 
ordinary  attribute  of  the  British  charactori.  and  son^ 
vii^ences  and  solecisms  in  manners,  which  left  his 
talents,  morals,  and  benevolence,  alike  unimpeach- 
able. 

Of  RandoBy  translated  into  so  many  languages, 
and  so  widely  circulated  through  the  literary- world, 
the  merits  have  b^n  long  justly  appreciated.  It 
was  composed  in  solitude  and  sorrow  {  and  the  me- 
lancholy cast  of  feeling  which  it  exhibits,  sufficiently 
evinces  the  temper  of  the  author's  mind.  The  re- 
semblance, in  some  respects,  betwixt  the  tenor  of 
the  moral  and  that  of  Candidt,  is  striking,  and 
Johnson  himself  admitted,  that  if  the  authors  could 
possibly  have  seen  each  other's  manuscript,  they 
could  not  have  escaped  the  charge  of  plagiarism. 
•But  they  resemble  each  other  like  a  wholesome  and 
a  poisonous  firuit.  The  object  of  the  willy  French- 
man is  to  ijyluce  a  distrust  of  the  wisdom  9f  the 
great  Governor  of  the  Universe,  by  presuming  to 
-arraign  him  of  incapacity  before  tne  creatures  of 
tiis  will.  Johnson  uses  arguments  drawn  from  the 
same  premises,  with  the  benevolent  view  of  encou- 
raging men  lo  look  to  another  and  a  better  world, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  wishes,  which  in  this  seem 
only  to  be  awakened  in  order  to  be  disappoint^. 
The  one  is  a  fiend— a  merry  devil,,  we  grant— who 
scoffs  at  and  derides  human  miseries ;  the  other,  a 
friendly  though  grave  philosopher  who  shows  us 


tke  nothiAgiMaa  of  earthly  hopes,  to  taach  xmikm 
our  anisotionf  ought  to  be  placed  higher. 

The  work  can  ecaroe  be  termed  a  narrative,  beii^ 
in  a  great  measure  void  of  incident ;  it  is  rather  » 
set  of  moral  dialogues  on  the  varioue  viciseitudee 
of  human  life,  its  follies,  iu  feara,  its  hopes,  its 
wiehee,  and  the  disappointment  in  which  all  termi- 
nate. The  style  is  in  Johnson's  best  manner :  en- 
riched and  rendered  sonorous  by  the  triads  and  qua- 
ternions which  he  so  much  loved,  and  balanced 
with  an  art  which  jierhaps  he  deriTed  from  the 
learned  Sir  Thomas  Brown.  The  reader  may  some- 
times conmlain,  with  Boswell,  that  the  unalleviat^ 
picture  of  bum  an  helplessness  and  mieerv,  leaves 
eadnesB  upon  the  mind  after  perusal.  But  the  moral 
is  to  be  found  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Fdni/y  of 
Human  WUhes^  a  poem  which  treats  of  the  same 
melancholy  subject,  and  closes  with  this  sublime 
strain  of  morality  :— 

Pour  forth  Uij  fervoun  fort  heal^ffll  nmid. 

ObodieDt  paniimt,  and  a  will  iHifn'd ; ' 

For  Love,  which  tobrc«  ooUectiro  bwo  can  fil ; 

For  Patieoee,  loveroifa  o'or  ttantmutod  ili; 

For  Faith,  ihat.  panting  for  a  happier  «eat, 

CkNHita  death  kind  natura'i  ■icnal  or  retreat : 

TiifiM  goodi  for  man  the  lawt  of  BeaTon  ordara ; 

Theae  goods  He  granU.  wlio  gruita  the  poi*nr  lo  gai* ; 

WiUi  dWsm  odeettai  Wwiom  oalm  the  miiid. 

And  makes  the  happfaimt  she  cannot  find. 


LAURENCE  STERNS. 

Laubsnck  STEaNs  was  one  of  thoas  f»w  autkon 
who  have  anticipated  the  labours  of  the  biographer* 
and  left  to  the  world  what  they  desired  should  be 
known  of  their  family  and  their  life.  It  is  but  a 
slight  sketch,  however,  addressed  to  his  duughter, 
and  stops  ^ort  just  where  the  reader  becomes  moat 
interested  in  its  progress,  being  verv  snccinct  in  dl 
whieh  regards  the  authors  personal  tuatory. 

"Roger  Sterne,*  (says  this  narrative)  grandson 
to  Archbishop  Sterne.  Lieutenant  in  Handaaide's 
regiment,  was  married  to  Agnes  Hebert,  widow  of 
a  captain  of  a  good  family.    Her  family  name  was 
(I  believe)  Nuttle ;— though,  noon  reeolIection«  that 
was  the  name  of  her  father-in-iaw,  who  waa  a  noted 
sutler  in  FlandersL  in  Queen  Anne's  ware,  where 
my  father  married  his  wife's  daughter,  (N.  B,  he 
was  in  debt  to  him^)  which  was  in  September  81, 
171 1,  old  style.— This  Nuttle  had  a  son  by  my  grand- 
mother,— a  fine  person  of  a  man.  but  a  gracelesi 
whcbl— what  became  of  him  I  know  not. — ^T1» 
family  (if  any  left)  live  now  at  Clonmd,  in  the  aoath 
of  Ireland ;  at  which  town  I  was  bom,  Novembtf 
24,  1713,  a  few  days  after  my  mother  arrived  ftom 
Dunkirk.^My  birth-day  was  ominous  to  my  poor 
father,  who  was,  the  dav  of  our  arrival,  with  many 
other  brave  o0icers,  broke,  and  sent  adrift  into  the 
wide  world,  with  a  wife  and  two  children; — the  elder 
of  which  was  Mary.    She  was  bom  at  Lisle,  in 
French  Flanders,  July  10,  1712,  new  style.— Ttii 
child  was  the  most  unfortunate  .'—She  mained  ona 

«  Mr.  Sterne  was  dese<>iidDd  fron  a  AomIj  of  that 
folk,  one  of  which  settled  in  NottindMUMluia. 
genealogy  is  extracted  from  Tboceshr's  Dueatna 
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mmum  Surne,  of  MaasfieU. 


tTnt, 


Dr.  Rionard  Stene, 
Archbiehop  of  Tori, 
ob.  Jttoe,  IMS. 


Ehzabeth,  daufdiUr 
of  Mr.  DiekliisoD, 
ob.  l«7a 


I.     ■ 

Richard  Stoiiie, 
of  York  and 
Ktlvinftoa, 
Esq.  HMi. 


of  Mansfield. 
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Btanon  fitcrnei 
ofEhrinrtoii. 

.aodBaiAju 

ob.  ITOL 


Richard.    Jti 
Richard. 
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Jaquc9,LL.D. 
obiino. 
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Mary. 
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LAORBNCE  aTCKMB. 


l^emansi  in  Dublin,  wlio  oied  her  most  nnmerct 


to  a  friend's  houte  in  iKe  oountry,  and  died  of  a  bro 
ken  heart.  She  waa  a  most  beaatiful  woman,  of  a 
fine  figme.  and  deserved  a  better  fate.— The  regi- 
ment m  wnicfa  my  father  served  being  broke,  he  left 
Ireland  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  bo  carried,  witb  the 
rest  of  his  fdbily^  and  came  to  the  family*  seat  at 
SJivington.  near  York,  where  his  mother  lived.  She 
WW  oaugnter  to  Sir  Roger  Jueqoes,  and  an  heiress. 
*I^«ie  we  sojourned  for  about  ten  months,  when  the 
Tegiment  was  established,  and  our  household  de- 
cunped  with  bag  ana  -baggage  for  Dubhn.— Within 
n  monib  of  onr  arrival,  my  (athor  left  us,  being  or- 
dered to  Exeter:  where,  in  a  sad  winter,  myuiother 
and  her  two  childceu  fi>Uowed  him,  travellmg  from 
liveippol,  by  land,  to  Piyroouth.-HHelancholy  de- 
scription of  this  journey  not  necessary  to  be  trans- 
mitted here.)— In  twelve  months  we  were  ail  sent 
badi  to  Dublin.— *My  mother,  with  three  of  uil  (for 
ah«  lay-in  at  Plvmouth  of  a  boy,  Joram,)  took  ship  at 
Bnsiol,  for  Ireland,  mid  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
hoag  ca«t  away,  by  a  leak  springteg  up  in  the  ves- 
s«L— At  length,  after  many  perils  and  struggles,  we 
aok  to  Dttbun.— There  my  lather  took  a  l^rge  house, 
funiabed  it,  and  in  a  year  and  a  half's  time  spent  a 
great  deai  of  money.  In  the  vear  one  thousand 
sevoi hundred  ana  nineteen,  all  unhinged  again; 
<he  Mfiinent  was  ordered,  with  many  others,  to  the 
Isle  oTWiflAit,. in  order  to  embark  ior  Spain  in  the 
Ymp  expedition.  We  aeoompanied  the  regiment, 
•oa  were  driven  into  Milford  Haven,  but  landed  at 
Biialol ;  from  thenea  by  land,  to  Plymouth  again, 
aMd  t«  the  lida  of  Wight ;— where,  I  remember,  we 
sMored  enssmpad  some  time  before  the  embarkation 
of  iba  troops— (in  this  expedition,  from  Bristol  to 
Haaipshire,  we  lost  poor  joram,— a  pretty  boy,  four 
yienrs  old,  of  the  amaU-poxJ—my  mother,  sister,  and 
myseli;  remained  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  during  the 
Ymo  eoq^tion,  and  until  the  regiment  had  got 
nack  lo  Wicklow,  in  Ireland;  irSm  whence  my 
iiuocr  sent  for  usi.— 'We  had  poor  Joram's  loss  sup- 
' ,  dnimg  ouf  st^y  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  the 
of  a  girl,  Anne,  bom  September  the  twenty- 
j  one  thmifand  seven  hundred  and  nineteen.— 
poattv  blossom  fell  at  the  age  of  three  yeira,  in 
-^  jarraoLS  of  Dublin.  She  was,  as  I  well  remem- 
hK,  of  a  fine  delicate  frame,  not  made  to  last  lone,-; 

arked 


_    most  of  my  lather's  babes.    We  emha 

in  Dublin,  and  had  all  been  cast  away  by  a  most 
vislnnt  storm;  but  through  the  intercessions  of  mv 
SMtber,  the  curtain  was  prevsUed  ui>on  to  turn  back 
into  Walea,  where  we  stayed  a  month,  and  at  length 


took  us  all  to  hia  caatls^  and  kindly  entertained  ps  , 
Mr  a  year,  and  sent  ^s  to  the  regiment  to  CarricK- .' 
lergaa,  loaded  with  kmdnesse&k  &c.    A  most  rueM 
ana  tedious  journey  had  we  all  ^in  March)  to  Car- 
rickfemis,  where  we  arrived  in  six  or  seven  days.— 
Little  Uevijoher  here  died;  he  was  three  years  odd; 
he  had  been  left  behind  at  nurse  at  a  farm-house 
near  Wicklow,  but  was  fetched  to  us  by  my  father 
the  summer  after :— another  child  sent  to  fill  his 
place,  Suvan.    This  babe,  too,  left  us  behind  m  this 
weary  journey.    The  autumn  of  that  year,  or  the 
s]*rinfl^  afterwards  (I  forget  which)  my  father  got 
lenvc  of  his  colonel  to  fix  me  at  school,— which  ne 
did  near  Halifax,  with  an  able  master  i  with  v^hom 
I  stayed  some  tm)&  till,  by  God's  care  of  me,  my 
cousin  Sterne,  of  EivinKPton,  became  a  father  to  me, 
and  sent  me  to  the  university,  dkc.  d^c.    To  pursue  , 
the  thread  of  our  stoiy,  my  father's  regiment  was,' 
the  year  after,  ordered  to  Londonderry,  where  ano- 
ther sister  was  brought  forth,  Catherine,  still  living; 
but  most  unhappily  estranged  from  me  by  my  un- , 
cle's  wickedness  and  her  own  folly.    From  this  sta- '. 
tion  the  regiment  was  sent  to  defend  Gibraltar,  at 
the  siege,  where  my  fsther  was  ran  through  the 
body  by  Csptain  Phulips,  in  adueKtheauarreTbeing 
about  a  g^oose !)  with  much  difficulty  he  Biu*vivea7  - 
though  with  ,an  impaired  constitution,  which  was 
not  able  to  withstand  the  hardships  it  was  put  to; 
for  he  was  sent  to  Jamaica,  where  he  soon  fell  by 
the  country  fever,  which  took  away  his  senses  first, 
and  made  a  child  of  him ;  and  then,  in  a  month  or 
two,  walking  about  continually  without  complain 
ing,  till  the  moment  he  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair,  , 
ana  breathed  his  last,  which  was  at  Port  Antonio, 
on  the  north  of  the  island.    My  father  was  a  little 
smart  man,  active  to  the  last  degree  in  all  exercises, 
most  ^tient  of  fatigue  and  maappointroents,  ot 
which  it  pleaaed  God  to  give  him  full  measure.   He 
was,  in  his  temper,  somewhat  rapid  and  hasty^  but 
of  a  kindlj  sweet  disposition,  void  of  all  design ; 
and  so  innocent  in  his  own  intentions,  that  he  sus- 
pected no  one ;  so  that  you  might  have  cheated  him 
ten  times  in  a  day,  if  nine  had  not  been  sufficient 
for  your  purpose.    My  poor  father  died  in  March,  , 
1731.    I  remained  at  Halifax  till  about  the  latter 
end  of  that  year,  and  cannot  omit  mentioning  this 
anecdote'of  myself  and  school-master :— He  had  the 
ceiling  of  the  school-room  new  white- washed ;  the 
ladder  remained  there.    I,  one  unlucky  day,  mount 
ed  it  and  wrote  with  a  brush,  in  large  capital  letters, 
LAU.  STERNE,  for  which  the  usher  severely  whip- 
ped me.    My  master  was  very  much  hurt  at  this, 
and  said,  before  me,  that  never  should  that  name 
be  efTaced,  for  (^was  a  boy  of  genius,  and  he  was 
sure  I  should  come  to  preferment.    This  expression 


got  into  Dubtin,  and  travelled  by  land  to  Wicklow;   made  me  forget  the  stripes  I  had  received.    In  the 

where  my  father  had  for  some  weeks  mven  us  over   year  thirty- twot  my  cousin  sent  me  to  the  univer- 

lor  loet.    We  lived  in  the  barracks  at  Wicklow  one 

ItttT— (one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty) 

when  Devijeher  (so  called  after  Colonel  Devueher) 

was  bom ;  from  thence  we  decamped  to  stay  half  a 

year  with  Mr.  Featherston,  a  clergyman,  about  seven 

adee  from  Wicklow ;  who^  being  a  relatbn  of  my 

aotfaer'a,  invited  us  to  his  parsonage  at  Animo.*  It 

YBs  in  this  parish,  durinff  our  stay,  that  I  had  that 

wonderful  eseigpe  in  falling  throusdi    a  mill-race 

whikt  the  mill  was  going,  and  oibeing  taken  up 

unhurt ;  the  story  is  incieaible,  but  known  for  truth 

ia  aU  that  part  of  Ireland,  where  hundreds  of  the 

common  people  flocked  to  see  me.    From  hence  we 

h&owed  the  regiment  to  Dublin,  where  we  lay  m 

the  bamoka  a  year.    In  this  year  (one  thousand 

seven  haodred  and  twenty-one)  I  learnt  to  write, 

4ke.    The  regiment  ordered  in  twenty- two  to  Car- 

4eklefffti%  in  the  north  of  Ireland.    We  all  de- 

4«npea;  Mtgotnoforther  than  Drogheda;— (hence 

Sidered  to  Mullengar.  forty  milea  west  where,  by 

hvw'tdeaeef  we  stumhled  upon  a  kind  relation,  a 

csHateral  oeecendant  from  Archbishop  Sterne,  who 

*  ThivTiliass.  or  /Sther  banlet,  it  wiUiin  a  fbw  miiet  of  tiw 
W tic  laka  eaUed  Gland^iow.  on  which  are  to  bo  wen  the 
imcJkiir  intarertinc  ecctesinttical  antiquitict.  caJM  the  Beroa 
Otsnitta.  The  miU  where  Stetne  encountered  this  rpmarlable 
"■k  ham  bcM  oaiy  iatelr  <UMn»jf«d  t  and  bis  escape  atiU  Uvea  b» 
*4ten  tndUtan. 
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year  thirty- twot  my  cousin  sent  me  to  the  univei 
sity,  where  I  staid  some  time.    'Twas  there  that  I 

commenced  a  friendship  with  Mr.  H ^  which  has 

been  lasting  on  both  sides.  I  then  came  to  York, 
and  my  uncle  got  me  the  living  of  Sutton:  and  at 
York  I  became  acquainted  with  your  mother,  and 
courted  her  for  two  veers: — she  owned  she  liked 
moi  but  thought  herself  not  rich  enough,  or  me  too 
poor,  to  be  joined  together.    She  went  to  her  sisters 

m  S ;  snd  I  wrote  to  her  often.    I  believe  then 

she  was  partly  determined  to  have  me,  but  would 
not  say  so.  At  her  return  she  fell  into  a  consump- 
tk>n ;— and  one  evening  that  I  was  sitting  bv  her, 
with  an  almost  broken  heart  to  see  her  so  ill,  she 
said.  "My  dear  Laurey,  I  never  can  be  yours,  for  I 
verily  beJieve  I  hsve  not  long  to  live !  but  I  have 
left  you  every  shilling  of  my  rortune."  Upon  that 
she  showed  me  her  will.  This  generosity  over- 
powered* me.  1 1  pleased  Qod  that  she  recovered, 
and  I  married  her  m  the  year  1741.    My  unclet  and 

t  He  was  admitted  of  Jena'  CoHese,  in  the  Uakenity  ofCaia- 
bridn.  0th  Jalj.  I73t,  under  the  tvlieto  of  Mr.  CaimoB. 

Matrindated  Mb  Marob,  ins.    .    , 

Admitted  to  the  defree  of  B.  A.  in  Januaiy  1131. 
.    Admitted  M.  A.  at  Uie  ooinroeiic«iient  oTim 

t  Jauues  BtMne.  LL.D.  He  wae  Prebendary  of  Dofhan.  OsaoD 
Reeidenttary^Traeentor,  and  Prebendanr  of  York,  Reeior  of  RJn. 
and  Rector  of  Honwer  eum  Riston.  both  in  tb«  Eaat  Ridbiff  oC 
theeontfofYeik.   Ha  died  Jum  Slh,  I7SS. 


ti 


tAtJIlEN*CE  STCtU^ 


myBdif  were  then  npon  rery  good  terms ;  for  he 
•con  ipDt  me  the  Prebendary  of  York ;— but  he  quar- 
relled with  me  afterwards,  because  I  would  not  write 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers;— thpugh  he  was  a 
party  man,  I  was  not,  and  detested  such  dirty  work, 
thinking  it  beneath  me.  From  that  period  he  be- 
came niy  bitterest  enemy.*  'By  my  wife's  means  I 
got  the  living  of  Stillmgton ;  a  friend  of  hers  in  the 
south  bad  promised  her,  that,  if  sho  married  a  cler- 
gyman in  Yorkshire,  when  the  living  became  va- 
cant, he  would  make  her  a  compliment  of  it.  I  re- 
mained near  twenty  years  at  Sutton,  doing  du\y  at 
both  plftceii.  I  haa  then  very  good  health.  Books, 
paintmg,t  fiddlinsi  and  shooung,  were  my  amuse- 
ments. As  to  the  Sq^uire  of  the  parish,  I  cannot  say 
we  were  on  a  very  friendly  footing ;  but  at  Stiiling- 
ton  the  family  of  the  C s  showed  us  every  kind- 
ness :  'twas  most  trulv  agreeable  to  be  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  an  amiable  family,  who  were  ever  cor- 
dial friends.  In  the  year  1760,  I  took  a  house  at 
York  for  your  mother  and  yourself,  and  went  up  to 
London  to  publish^  my  two  first  volumes  of  Shan- 
^X:%  In  that  year  Lord  Falconbridge  presci^t^d  me 
with  the  curacy  of  Coxwould ;  a  sweet  retu'cment 
in  comparison  of  Sutton.  In  sixty- two  I  went  to 
France  before  the  peace  was  concluded;  and  you 
both  followed  me.  I  left  you  both  in  France,  and 
in  two  years  after.  I  went  to  luly  for  the  recovery 
of  my  health ;  ana,  when  I  called  upon  you,  I  tried 
to  engage  your  mother  to  return  to  England  with 
me  :H  sue  and  yourself  are  at  length  come,  ajid  I 
have  had  the  mexpressible  joy  of  seeing  my  girl 
everything  I  wished  for. 

"  /  havB  M€t  down  tfuttpartieulam  rdating  to  tny 
faamki^  amd  ttiffpr  my  Lpdia^  in  eatehtrtafUr m 
ndghi  hmfH-a  curiontyt  or  a  kinder  moHvet  to  know 
thorn," 

To  these  notices,  the  following  brief  accoimt  of  his 
death  has  been  added  by  another  writer  :— 

As  Mr.  Sterne,  in  the  foregoing,  hath  brought  down 
the  account  of  himself  until  within  a  few  months  of 
his  death,  it  remains  only  to  mention,  that  he  left 
York  about  the  end  of  the  year  1767,  and  came  to 
Lgnaom  m  order  to  publish  The  Senlimtntal  Jour- 
ney,  which  he  had  w^tten  during  the  nreceding  sum- 
mer at  his  favourite  living  of  C9Z would.  His  nealth 
had  been  for  some  time  declining;  but  he  continued 
to  visit  hisfriends,.an4  retained  his  usual  flow  of  spi- 
rits. In  February,  1768,  he  began  to  perceive  the 
approaches  of  death :  and  with  the  concern  of  a 
good  man,  and  the  solicitude  of  an  aHectionate  pa- 
reintv devoted  his  attention  to  the  future  welfare  of 
nis  daughter.  His  letters,  at  this  period,  reflect  so 
much  credit  on  his  character,  that  it  is  to  be  lamented 
some  others  in  the  collection  were  permitted  to  see 
the  light;  After  a  short  struggle  with  his  disorder, 
hift  debilitated  and  worn-out  frame  submitted  to  fate 
on  the  18th  day  of  March,  U68,  at  his  lodgings  in 
Bond-street.  He  was  buried  at  the  new  burving- 
gfOund  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hano* 
ver-square,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  in  the 

*  N  hmk,  hs^Mver.  bMoluIniMted.  duit  Im  fdr  mm»  time  wr«l« 
a  Mriodioiil  eltotiooaamg  mper  tt  York,  in  dafenoe  ol'  the  Whig 
InlonaL—MonthiM  Rnieto,  voL  LIII.,  p.  344. 

T  A  specimen  or  Mr.  fltemo*i  abinties  in  the  vt  of  designing, 
may  be  eeen  to  Mr.  Wbdhal's  Poenw,  firo.  im. 

I  tV)  ftmt  ecKUoa  was  tainted  in  the  preceding  jear  at  York. 

(  The  IblloiriBf  is  Ibe  onfer  la  which  Mr.  Sieno'e  pvUioatiooe 
appeared  r— 

|T4t.  The  eaee  of  filUeh  and  t\m  Widow  of  Zar»pfa&(h  cond- 
A  ChftHty  Sermon  preeehod  on  Good  Friday,  April  17, 


most  private  manner ;  and  hath  since  been  mdabl«ii> 
to  strangers  for  a.  monument  very  unworthy  ot^ 
memory;  on  which  the  folio  wing  lines  are  inscnbed: 

If enr  to  iMs  Pfaoa 

A  the  Body  of 

Tbe  Reveicod  LAURENCE  STERNE,  A.  H. 

Died  September  13, 17n«t 

Aged  89  Yetfs. 

To  these  Memoirs  we  can  only  add  a^ew  dream- 
stances.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  referred  to  as 
great-grandfather  of  the  author,  was  Or.  RichaTd 
Sterne,  who  died  in  June,  1683.  The  family  came 
from  Suffolk  to  Nottinghamshire,  and  are  described 
by  Guitlam  as  bearing  Or  a  cheveron,  between  ihret 
crosses  florv  sable.  The  crest  is  that  Stariing  nropor, 
which  might  incur  the  censure  of  a  Kealous  heiald. 
It  is  a  pan  upon  Eat&umeau^  the  French  for  a  stM^ 
ling,  as  approaching  to  the  proper  name  Stcna 
This  may  be  termed:  eartft^niTi  in  the  armorial  laii- 
guage,  but  the  pen  of  Yoric  has  rendered  it  immoim 

Sterne  was  educated  at  Jesus  College^  Cattibndfe^ 
and  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arta  there  in  174). 
His  protector  and  patron,  in  tllo  outset  of  life,  wis 
his  uncle  Dr.  Jaqiies  Stem«,  who  was  PrebendaiT 
of  Durham,  Canon  Residentiary,  Precentor*  ana 
Prebendary  of  York,  with  other  good  preferment. 
Dr.  Sterne  was  a  keen  WhtgtaiMfzealoMissupporttr 
of  the  Hanoverian  suceession.    The  poHtiea  of  (00 
times  being  extremely  violent,  he  was  soQflJf  ^ 
many  controversiee,  particularly  with  Dr.  ilWijrd 
Burton,  a  surgeon  and  man-midwife,  whom  he  nao 
arrested  upon  a  charge  of  high'treaaon,  dsn&g  ne 
affair  of  1745.     Laurence  Stornet  in  thsMeiDOir 
which  precedes  t'hese  noticea,  repreaents  mssea  ^ 
having  <iuarreUed  with  his  unele,  because  he  ^ofj" 
not  assist  him  with  his  pen  ih  oontrovcrsisa  at  tmf 
description ;  yet  there  is  reason  tobeliere^he  adc^tei 
his  kinsman's  enmities  in  some  degrecL  siBOeheeeiir 
signed  Dr.  Burton  topainfd  immortality^  uMertw 
name  of  Dr.  Slop.  _, 

When  settled  1 A  Yorkshire^  SlemehttarepffMeatsd^ 
hie  time  as  miieh  eagaged  with  boeka,  muiic  lad 
painting.  The  former  seems  to  lxav«been  ^JJ^ 
measure  supplied  by  the  library  4ii  Sketton  Oaatw, 
the  abode  01  nis  intimate  friend  and  retetiao,  Joba 
Hall  Stevenson,  author  of  the  witty  and  mdeoaw 
collection,  entitled  Crazy  Talea,  whehs  tb€W  is  a 
very  humourous  description  of  his  ancient  resioeoci. 
under  the  name  of  Crwy  Caatle.  This  hbraiy  m« 
the  same  cast  of  antiquity  which  belonged  to  roe 
Castle  itself,  and  doubtless  contained  much  of  inaj 
rubbish  of  ancient  literature,  in  which  tha  la^ur  am 
ingenuity  of  Sterne  contrived  to  find  a  minei  Vnm 
1759,  Stfme  had  only  printed  two  Sennons ;  bat  m 
that  year  he  surprised  the  worW,  by  publiskiiig  tns 
two  first  volumes  of  TV£»lraj»iSAon^.  Sterne  states 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  a  (Hand,  as  bein^  "tired  of  em- 
ploying his  brains  for  other  people's  advantage^* 
foolish  sacrifice  I  have  made  for  some  y^'^/.^.*" 
ungrateful  person."— This  passage  probably  alluws 
to  nis  quarrel  with  his  uncle  j  and  as  he  m^njoiis 
having  taken  a  small  houae  in  York  ftr  the  fdttoa- 


1747.  Ibr  the  eeppoit  of  tvo  cberity  eohook  in  York. 

1790.  The  Aoumm  of  Ciyeeience.  Set  forth  in  eeannon  preached 
bittk  cathedral  church  of  St.Pel«r,TotK.  at  the  summer  Aseizee, 
befbre  the  Hon.  Mr.  Baron  Clhre,  and  the  Hon.  fir.  Barqii  Smjthe, 
00  Simday,  July  as,  fTSa 

\no.  Vol.  1  and  9  of  Tiiyinm  Shaodr^ 

1780.  Vol.  1  and  2  of  Sermona. 

mi.  Vot.  8  awi  4  of  TiAitian  flhaadr 

17IS.  Vol.  6  aad  c  of  Triitiafli  ekamAj. 

I7K.  Vol  7  ands  of  Tristraoi  8hsB4r. 

ITM.  Vola.  s,  4.5.  andsof  Sermooa. 

17C7.  Vol.  S  of  Tviatimm  Shandy. 

ine.  The  Seotimental  Jowver.  ^ 

Ita  remainder  of  hie  wnrka  werepoblahed  aAev  m  death.^ 
.  :l  From  thiB  pafaoxe.  it  appoan  tjnt  the  preMint  aooouot  at  Mr. 
atcme's  Lifo  and  Paouly  wars  written  about  lis  mostht  ODbr  be- 
foro  hia  death. 


tk>n  of  his  dat^ter,  it  is  probable  that  he  looked  to 
his  pen  tbr  3ome  aasistanee,  though,  in  a  latter  to  a 
nameless  doctor,  who  had  accused  Mm  of  wntiagi 
in  order  to  have  wuinmum  in  loeulo,  he  declares  oe- 
ww>te,  not  to  be  fed.  but  to  be  famous.  TrMr^ 
however,  procured  the  author  both  fadie  and  promt 
The  brilhtint  geniua,  which  mingled  ^iiit^i  so  taxi^ 
real  or  affected  eoeentricity.  the  9*piD9  ^^'T^ 
ment  of  the  readen  who  could  not  concMVa  tse  diiit 
or  object  of  the  publication,  with  the  ingewuty  of- 
those  who  attempted  to  discover  tha  meaning  or 
passages  which  really  had  n^ne,  gave  tha  |^k  a 
moat  extraordinary  degree  of  eda  t.  But  th« a^saae 
of  the  public  was  not  unmin^ted  with  ceinuK; 
Sterne  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  professional 
brethren :  he  had  too  much  wit,  and  too  little  for- 
bearance in  the  use  of  it ;  too  much  viyacity,  ana  too 
little  respect  for  his  cloth  and  Character,  to  mMtttim 
the  formalities,  or  even  the  decenciee,  of  the  clencai 
station ;  and,  moreover,  he  had,  in  the  full  career  01 

T  It  h  acaraelj  neceaaary  M  okwrve,  that  cUt  da6  ■  errooeous.* 
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Job  toaour,  ftMigned  to  soom  of  his  greve  fcoinp«en 
fidicolaas  ^itbeta  wid  chai«cterf|  which  ikey  did 
not  Rflom  the  less,  that  they  were  certainly  witty, 
and  probably  applicabie.  Indeedi  to  require  a  peraon 
to  pardon  an  insult  on  account  ot  the  wit  which  ac> 
coropaoiea  the  inflictioat  although  it  is  what  jesters 
ofien  seem  to  expect,  Is  as  reasonable  aa  to  desire  a 
wounded  man  to  admire  the  painted  feathers  which 
wing  the  dart  by  which  he  is  pierced.  The  tumult 
waslond  on  all  aides;  but  amid  shouts  of  applause 
and  cries  of  censure,  the  notoriety  of  TVt^rom  spread 
•till  wider  and  wider,  and  the  fiuna  of  Sterne  rose  m 

Er<q;)ortiQn.  Hie  author  thereibro  triuinphed|  and 
id  the  critics  defiance.  "I  shall  be  attacked  and 
pelted/'  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters.  "  either  from 
cellar  or  Aarret,  wiite  whati  will ;  and  besides,  must 
expect  to  have  a  party  against  me  of  nuuiy  hundreds, 
who  either  do  not,  or  will  not  lauoh-v  tis  enough 
that  I  divide  the  world— at  least  I  will  se^t  contented 
with  iU'  On  another  occasion  he  says,  '  u  my  ene- 
mies knew  tiiat,  by  their  rage  of  abuse  and  ill  will, 
they  were  enectuajW  serving  the  interests  both  oif 
nyssif  and  works,  they  woula  be  more  quiet ;  but  it 
hfs  been  the  fate  of  my  betters,  who  have  found  that 
the  way  to  faoac  ia  like  the  way  to  heaven,  through 
much  tnbulation;  aadtilll  shaU.have  the  honour  to 
be  as  much  maltreated  as  Rabelais  and  Swift  were.  I 
nuisi  continue  humble,  for  t  have  not  filled  up  the 
qwasiire  of  half  their  nersecutioas.^' 

The  author  went  to  JUMidoo  to  enioy  his  fame,  and 
met  with  all  that  attention  which  the  public  gives  to 
aiea  of  notoriety..  He  boasts  of  being  engaged  four- 
teea  dinners  deep,  and  iieoeived.this  Eospitaliiy  ,as  a 
tiibute ;  while  his  contemporaries  saw  the  festivity 
in  a  very  difierent  light.  ^*Aw  man  who  has  a 
namcL  or  who  haatha  power  of  j^easingi"  said  John* 
aon,  will  be  varv  goneraUy  mvited  in  London« 
The  man  iSteriM,  i  am  told,  nas  h^  engagements 
for  three  months."  Johnson's  iafhngs  of  morality 
and  respect  Ibr  the  priesthood  led  him  to  »eak  of 
Stepue  with  oontemnt}  but  waen  OQld«>roitli  added, 
*'J^nd  a  very  dull  wUqw,"  he  replied  with  his  em- 
phatic, "Way,  no,  sir." 

The  twe  first  volumeaaf  ^ris^ram  pcoved  intro- 
Atctora—siqgular  in  their  character  certainly— to 
two  vdlames  of  Sermons,  which  the  simple  name  of 
tkeKev.  Laiucnce  Siem&  (ere  yet  he  became  known 
aathe  author  of  this  wild  and  capricious  ofispring 
of  fiNQOf,)  would  never  haveseooannended  to  notice, 
bat  which  were  sought  ibr  and  read  eMperly  under 
that  of  Torick.  ,  They  mamlaiiied  the  character  of 
the  author  for  wit,  genius,  and  ooceotrieity. 

TJke  third  and  iourth  volumes  of  Trhtcmi  appear- 
ed IB  17<»),  vid  the  fifth  and  sixth  ia  1762.  Both 
these  publications  were  as  p^ijular  as  the  two  first 
'iiaee.  las  seveath  and  eighth<  which  e4me 
in  176S>,  did  aot  attract  so  much  attention, 
'ima  Qpv^ty.  was  in  a  great  measure  over;  and  al« 
tlodg^  they  contain  some  of  the  most  beautifiil 
panffgea  ^m^Pi  ever  ^1  £rom  the  author's  peki,  yet 
aauiiar  vade  Toby  nor  his.  faithful  attendant  were 
nmcient  to  attract  the  public  favour  in  the  same 
JtlprnQ  as  hefors.  Th\is  the  popularity  of  this  singa- 
mt  work  was.fiw  a  tme  impeded  by  that  peculiar 
•odaneeted  sl«l«k  whK»  had  at  first  aiAraoted  by  its 
Btvelqr*  but  wnioh  ceased  to  please  when  it  was  no 
new.  Four  additional  volumes  of  Sernwaa 
I  in  ir«6;  and  in  1747  the  nintlf  and  laiC 
of  TrUtraim,  Shund^.  "I  ahaU  pdUiah,'' 
^_«  **but  one  this  years  •oa  <us  next; I  shall 
a  new  work  of  four  volume  which  wheii 
I  shall  eoatinue    TVisirem  with  fieah 


ha  aaya. 


Tbei 


I 


,  new  work  was  anqueslionably  his  SmHrntnt* 

uJm^rnt^ ;  for  which,  acoording  to  the  evidence 
«f  La  Fleur,  Steins  had  made  much  larfper  oolloo- 
itona  than  were  ever  destined  to  sea  the'  ught.  The 
sail|pr*a  health  was  now  become  eatramsiy  $u^\m  \ 
aadibia  Italian  travels  were  dasigaed,  ifposaible^  to 
nttsve  his  consumptive  eontplamts.  The  reniedy 
moved  uasueceasful ;  -  yet  he  lived  to  arrive  in  Bag- 
Jasd,  aod^to  prepare  for  the  Press  the  first  part  of 
thta  Sm%timnM.Jmfnf&^  which  wae  publishodl  ia 

1TS8 


In  this  place  we  may  insert  wtthjoropiiety  thoai 
notices  of  Stems  and  his  valet  La  Fleur,  which  ap-  . 
pear  in  Mr.  Davis's  interesting  selection  of  anec- 
dotes, which  he  has  entitled  an  O/to. 

'*  La  Fleur  was  born  in  Burgundy.  When  a  mere 
child  he  conceived  a  strong  paasion  to  see  the  world, 
and  at  eight  years  of  age  ran  away  from  his  parents. 
His  prevenancy  was  always  his  passport,  and  his 
wants  were  easily  supplied*-milk,  bread,  and  a 
straw-bed  amongst  the  peasantry,  were  all  he  want- 
ed for  the  night,  and  m  themommghe  wished  to  be 
on  his  way  again.  This  rambling  life  he  continued 
till  he  attained  his  tenth  year,  when  being  one  day 
on  the  Pont  Neiif  at  Pans,  surveying  with  wonder 
the  objects  that  surrounded  him,  he  was  accosted 
by  a  drummer,  who  easilv  enlisted  him  in  the  ser- 
vice. For  fHx  years  La  Fleur  beat  his  drum  in  tha 
French  amty;  two  years  more  would  have  entitled 
him  to  his  discharge,  but  he  preferred  anticipationi 
and,  exchanging  dress  with  a  peasant^  easily  made 
his  escape.  By  having  recourse  to  his  old  expe- 
dients, he  made  his  way  to  Monireuil,  where  he  m* 
troduced  himself  to  Varenne,  who  fortunately  took 
a  fhncy  to  him.  The  little  accommodations  he  needr 
ed  were  given  him  with  cheerfulness  ;  and  as  what 
we  sow  we  wish  to  see  rtourish,  this  worthy  land- 
lord promised  to  gel  him  a  master;  and  as  he 
deemed  the  best  not  better  than  La  Fleur  merito^ 
he  promised  to  reconmicmd  him  to  tin  MUcrd  An* 
gt&ts.  He  fijrlunately  could  perform  as  well  as 
promise,  and  he  imroduccd  him  to  Stern^  t^<49<^ 
as  a  colt,  but  full  of  health  and  hilanty.  tie  htile 
picture  which  Sterne  has  drawn  of  La  Fleer's' 
Amours  is  so  far  true— He  was  fond  of  a  very  pretty 
girl  at  Montreuil,  the  elder  of  two  sisters,  who,  if 
hvinl,  he  said,  resembled  the  Maria  of  Moufines : 
bear  he  afterwards  marri^  and,  whatever  proof  it 
might  be  of  his  afftction,  was  none  of  ht^  prudence, 
for  n  made  him  not  a  jot  ncher  or  happier  than  he 
was  bf^ore.  She  was  a  mantua-maker,  and  bet 
closest  application  <tould  produce  no  more  than  naf; 
SOU9  a-day :  finding  that  her  aasiatance  could  go. 
little  towaras  their  support,  and'after  havmg  had^a 
daughter  by  h*r,  they  separated,  dnd  he  went  tostfr: 
vice.  At  length,  with  what  money  he  had  got  to- 
gether by  his  servitude,  he  returned  to  his  wife,  and 
they  took  a  public- house  in  Royal-street,  Calais,--' 
There  ill-luck  attended  him,-Mirar  broke  out;  arid; 
the  loss  of  the  BttgHsh  sailors,  Who  navigt^ted  the 
packets,  and  who  were  his  principal  costomi^,  90' 
i«duded  his  little  business,  that  he  was  obliged  agmn 
to  quit  his  wife,  and  confide  to  hdr  guidance  the  litl'** 
tie  trade  which  was  insuScieiit'^to  ^hppoH  ihfnt' 
both.  He  returned  in  March  17S3,'^'bi(j'hlfl  wifg  had^ 
Hed.  A  strolling  cottlpany  of  corit^dfany  (ASsfhJS^) 
iln'oagh  the  town,  had  seduced' her  fl^otifi  her  hom& 
and  no  tale  or  tidins[s  of  her  ha^ever-sin^  reacheiT 
him.  From  the  oenod  he  lost  Ms  wife,  says  our  itt-' 
formant,  he  has  frequently  visited  England,  to  whoils' 
natives  he  is  extremely  partial,  sometimes  as  a  sdr- 

S^ant,  at  others  as  an  expr»M.    Where  tea!  and 
ligeneo  were  teqmred.  La  Fkniir  was  never  yet' 
wantins^'  ^ 

In  adImoB  tdLa  Flcur's  aoceunt  ofhimacn,  (eon- 
tinues  Mr.  Davis,)  the  writer  of  the  ptecedingob-' 
tained  fit>m  himsevettd  little  eiirtttmstanceerelauvs 
to  his  master,  aa  well  as  the  cheractecs  dep^ci(ed  bf- 
him,  a  few  of  Which,  as  they  would  lose  by  abtidiss- 
ment,  1  shall  give  terbcUtm.    ,  .        »    . 

,  "  There  were  moments."  said  X^a  Fleur,  *'  in  which 
kny  master  appeared  stmk  into  the  deepest  dejection 
--when  his  calls  upon  me  for  my  aerviesa  wen  00 
seldom^  that  I  sometimes  anirefaeasiMir  PMsed  in 
upon  hia  ptivaoy.  to  Btnest  vi^  I  thooght  might 
divert  his  melaaaioly.  He  used  to  amile  at  nv  weU> 
tneant  seal,  and  I  could  sse  was  hsppy  to  be  relieved. 
At  okheni  ae  seemed  to  have  recanid  a  ne#  eoul4- 
he  launched  into^  the  levity  natural  ^  mqk  pay/' 
said  La  Fleur,  **  and  eried  gailr  eaough,  '  Vive  la 
bamUeUef  tt  was  inone  of  iheae  moments  thai- 
he  Decame  acquainted  with  the  GriaettaoC  the^love 
shep—she  sfierwards  visited  him  at  his  lodmnga; 
apoa  which  La  Fleur  made  aotatiagie  rewanci 
but  on  naming  the  fiUe  de  ckambre^  his  other  visit- 
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ant,  he  exclaimed,  *  It  was  certainly  a  pity— she  was 
aajneuy  and  petiu,*  '* 

Th^lady  mentioned  under  the  initial  L.,  waa  the 
Marquiae  Lambert  i;  to  the  intersatof  this  lady  he 
was  mdebted  for  the  pasaport,  the  want  of  Which 
began  to  make  him  seriously  uneasy.  Count  de  B. 
(Breteuil,)  notwithstanding  the  Shahapeare,  La  Fleur 
thinksi  would  have  trouoled  himself  little  about 
him.    Choiaeul  waa  minister  at  the  time. 


41 


Poor  Maria 


Was,  alas!  no  fiction.—When  we  came  up  to  her," 
said  La  Fleur,  "  she  was  grovelling  in  the  road  like 
an  infant,  and  throwing  the  dust  upon  her  head— 
aod^et  few  were  more  lovely.  Upon  Sterne's  ac- 
eostmg  her  with  tenderness,  and  raisins  her  in  his 
arms,  she  collected  herself^  and  resumed  soma  com« 
posure— told  him  her  tale  of  misery,  and  wept  upon 
nis  breast— my  master  sobbed  aloud.  I  saw  hct 
gently  disengage  herself  from  hia  arms,  and  she 
aung  nim  the  service  to  the  Virgin;  my  poor  master 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  walked  by  her 
aide  to  the  cottage  where  she  Uredr ;  there  he  talked 
^rnestly  to  the  old  woman." 

"  Every  day."  said  La  Fleur.  "  while  we  stayed 
therei  I  carried  them  meal  and  drink  from  the  no- 
tal,  and  when  we  departed  from  Moulinea,  my  maa- 
tar  leA  his  blessings  and  some  money  with  the 
mother."—  "  How  much,"  added  he,  "  I  know  not— 
be  alwayagave  more  than  he  could  afTord." 

Sterne  was  frequently  at  a  loss  upon  his  travels 
for  readv  money.  Remittances  were  become  inter- 
rupted by  war.  and  he  had  wron^ily  eatimated  hia 
«;^;)en8es  j  he  had  reckoned  along  the  poat-roads, 
without  adverting  to  the  wretchedneaa  tnat  waa  to 
^n  upon  him  in  his  way. 

'  '*  At  many  of  our  stages  mr  maater  has  turdld  to 
me  with  tears  in  hia  eyes—'  These  poor  people  Qp- 
press  me,  La  Fleur;  how  shall  I  relieve  mel  He 
wrote  much,  and  to  a  late  hour."  I  told  La  Fleur 
of  the  inconsiderable  quantity  he  had  published ;  he 
expressed  extreme  aurprise.  **I  know,"  acud  he, 
"  upon  our  return  from  thia  tour,  there  waa  a  large 
trunk,  completely  filled  wi^  papera."— "Do  you 
know  any  thing  of  ^leir  tendency,  La  Fleur  T'— 
"  Tea;  tn^  were  miacellaneooa  remarks  upon  the 

ff^annera  of  thedinerent  natio^a  he  visited :  and  in 
uly  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  making  the  moat 
riabotate  enquiries  into  the  differing  governments  of 
the  towns,  and  the  characteiiatic  peculiaritica  of  the 
Italians  of  the  various  states." 

To  effect  this,  he  read  nmch— for  the  collactiona 
of  the  Patrona  of  Literature  were  open  to  him ;  he 
obaerved  moi)B.  Singular  aa  it  may  seem,  Sterne 
flDdeaypured  m  Tain  to  apeak  Italian.  Hia  valet  ac- 
oiired  it  on  their  journey ;  but  hia  maater,  though 
ha  applied  now  and  then,  gave  it  up  at  length 
as  nnattauMble.— *'I  the  more  wondered  at  thia," 
aaid  La  Fleur,  "aa  ha  must  have  understood 
Latin." 
.The  assertion,  sanctioned  by  Johnaon,  that  Sterna 
waa  iKentiouasj^d  dissolute  in  conversation,  etanda 
thus  lar  contradicted  by  the  teatimony  of  La  Fleur : 
"Hia  conversation  vnth  women,"  ne  said. ''waa 
of  the  Bioat  in^reating  kind;  be  usually  lot  them 
aenoua,  if  ha  did  not  nnd  them  eo." 

TluDtadAM 

Waa  no  invention.  Tfie  mourner  was  aa  simple  and 
<lfi»eting  aa  Sterne  has  related.  L|i  Fleur  recollect- 
ed the  cffcumstaooe  perfectly. 

ToMonk9 

Stcnia  never  exhibitad  any  particular  aympatby.  La 
Fleur  ramambered  BeTaralpreaamg.m  apon  him,  to 
all  of  whom -hia  answar  waa  the  aame^^JMoR  v>n>«, 
i0  Jttia  oecvpf,    Jt  awu  paumrc  oomme  wms. 

In  February  1768^  Laurence  Sterne,  hia  frame  ex>- 
hauated  by  long  debilitating  illneaa.  expired  at  his 
lodging  at  Bond  Street,  London,  lliera  waa  aoma- 
tUng  IB  the  manner  of  nia  death  aingularly-reaani' 
UtDg  the  particulara  detailed  by  Mra.  Quicklf,  as 
attandin^  that  of  Falstai!;  the  compear  of  Yorick 
fcr  infinite  teat,  however  unlike  m  otnar  partiaulani.  < 


While  life  waa  ebbing  fast  and  the  |»alient  Isx  an 
hia  bed  totalis  exhaiiated,  he  complamed  that  Ui 
feet  were  cold,  and  reqneated  the  iemale  attendant 
to  chafe  them.  She  did  ao,  and  it  seemed  to  relieve 
him.  He  eomplained  that  the  cold  came  up  high- 
er; and  whilst  the  aaaistant  was  in  the  act  of  rub- 
bing hia  ankles  and  legs,  he  expired  without  a  groan. 
It  waa  aiao  remarkable  that  hia  death  took  place 
much  in  the  manner  whicli  he  himself  had  wiened  j 
and  that  the  last  offices  were  rendered  hiin,  not  in 
hia  own  house,  or  by  the  hand  of  kindred  affection, 
hot  in  an  inn,  and  by  atrangers. 

We  tin  well  acquaintea  with  Sterne's  featurea 
and  personal  appearance,  to  which  he  himself  fre- 
quently alludee.  He  waa  tall  and  thin,  whh  a  hec- 
tic and  consumptive  appearance.  His  featurea, 
thouj^h  capable  of  expreaemg  Math  peculiar  effect  the 
aantiroental  emotiona  bv  which  he  waa  often  affect- 
ed, had  also  a  ahrewa,  humorous,  and  aarcaatia 
character,  proper  to  the  wit,  and  the  aatiriat,  and  not 
unlike  that  which  predominates  in  the  portraita 
of  Voltaire.  Hia  oonveraation  waa  animated  and 
witty ;  but  Johnaon  complained*that  it  waa  marked 
by  license,  better  auitiflg  the  company  of  the  Lord 
of  Crasy  Gaatle,  than  of  the  great  moraliat.  It  haa 
been  aaid.  and  probably  vrith  truth,  that  his  temper 
waa  variable  and  unequal,  the  natural  conaequenoa 
of  an  irritable  bodily  frame^  and  continued  bad 
health.  But  we  will  not  readuy  believe  that  the  pa- 
rent of  uncle  Toby  could  be  a  harah,  or  habituajtf 
a  bad-humourad  man.  Sterae^a  letters  to  hia  tiffH^B^ 
and  eapecially  to  his  daughter,  breathe  all  the  fond- 
neaa  of  affection ;  and  hia  reaonrcea,  such  aa  tbay 
were,  seem  to  have  been  alwaya  at  the  commani  of 
tlMMe  whom  he  loved. 

If  we  consider  'Steme*a  reputation  aa  ehiefly 
founded  on  7Vi«fram  iS9Umtfy,  ha  muat  be  regarded 
aa  liable  to  two  severe  charges  ;^tho8e  namely,  of 
indecency,  and  affectation.  Upon  the  first  accusa- 
tion Sterne  waa  himself  peculiarly  sore^  and  used  to 
justify  the  licentiousness  of  hia  humour  by  repre- 
aenting  it  aa  a  mere  breach  of  decorum,  which  had 
no  peruoua  consequence  to  morals.  The  following 
anecdote  we  have  from  a  aure  aouree : — Soon  ailier 
Tyutram  had  appeared.  'Sterne  a^ed  a  Yorkahffe 
lady  of  fortune  and  condition  whether  ahe  had  read 
hia  oook.  *'I  have  not,  Mr.  Sterne,"  waa  (he  an- 
awer ;  "  and  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  am  informed 
it  ia  not  proper  for  female  perusal."—*'  Mv  dear 
good  lady,"  repliadthe  author,  "  do  not  he  gulled  by . 
auoh  atonea ;  tne  book  is  like  your  young  heir  there, 
(pointing  to  a  child  of  throe  y;ears  old,- wno  Waa  roll- 
ing on  the  carpet  in  hia  white  tunica,)  hlBahowa^t 
times  a  good  doii!  that  is  usually  concealed,  hot  it  la 
all  in  perfect  innocence!*'  This  viritty  excuse  may 
be  ao  far  admitted ;  for  It  oamiot  be  said  that  the  n- 
oentious  humour  of  7V{»/nam  iSfianiff  is  of  the 
kind  which  applies  itself  to  the  passions,  cfr  ia  oaJcu- 
lated  to  carropt  society.  Bat  it  is  a  ain  against  taaiow 
if  allowed  to  be  faarmleas  aa  to  morale.  A  handfiu 
of  mud  is  neither  a  firebrand'  nor  a  atone ;  hut  to 
flhw  it  about  in  sport,  argnea  coarseneae  of  miad, 
and  want  of  common  manners. 

Sterne,  however,  be^n  and  -ended  by  braving  the 
canaura  of  the  wond  in  this  particttlar.  A  i«i]9a(rk- 
able  paaaaga  in  one  of  hia  letters  showv  bow  lighllv 
he  wraa  sometimes  disposed  to  treat  the  charge;  ana 
wiMt  is  ainjgiular  enough,  his  plan  for  turning  it  into 
ridioule  ae^a  to  haVe  been  serious.  **  CrebRlon  <fli 
JiU)  haa  made  a  convention  with  me,  which,  if 'h^ia 
not  too  laty.  win  be  no  bad  permjtage,  Aa  aooit  aa 
I  get  to  Toiilouae,  be  haa  agreed  te  write  rne  an  ek- 
poatulatory  letter  on  the  mdecancies  of  T.  Shandy 
—which  is  to  be  anawered  by  recrimination  upon  Im 
liberties  in  his  own  works.  Theiie  are  to  beptintod 
together— Grebillon  against  Sterne— Sterne  agailMt 
Creblllon— the  copy  to  be  aold^  and  themonery  aqnnl- 
ly  divided :  this  ia  good  Swias  policy.** 

In  like  manner,  the  greatest  admirers  i/t  Stemaf 
mustown^  that  hia  atyfe  ia  affected,  emitterflly,  %mA 
in  a  degree  which  even  hia  wit  and  pathoa  are  inade- 
quate to  support.  The  st^le  of  Rabelaia,  whiah  ti« 
aaaumed  for  Ma  model,  la  to  the  bigha^t  csottas 
ramMiflgk   aKcoraiySt  «nd  nitarmingied  with   thm 
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irettMt  aomuditKi.  fiat  lUbalaia  wts  in  mme 
measure  compelled  to  adopt  thim  Harleqam's  hmbtt, 
in  order  that,  like  Ucenaed  jaatera,  he  might,  under 
the  cover  of  his  folly,  have  penniaaioa  to  vent  his 
aatire  against  church  and  ataie.  Steme  aasumed 
Ae  manner  of  his  masdar.  only  as  a  mode  of  attract- 
ing  attentioa,  and  of  roakiag  the  mibiie  stare ;  and, 
therefore,  his  axtravagat ciea,,  Mks  those  of  a  feigned 
madman,  are  cold  aim  ioraed,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  most  irregttlar  ffigbts.  A  man  may,  in  the  pie- 
sent  day,  he,  with  perfect  impunity,  as  wise  or  as 
witty,  nay  as  satuticaL  as  he  can,  witbont  assuming 
the  cap  and  bells  of  the  andont  Jester  as  an  apolo- 
.{lyi  and  that  Sterns  chose  vofuntarily  to  appear 
tmoer  such  a  di8giiiB&  must  be  set  down  as  mece  af- 
fectation, and  naked  with  his  unmeaning  tricks  of 
hiack  or  marbfed  Pfgs*^  emiitoyed  merely  ad  cap- 
t^ndum  9ulgu$*  AiTpopttlanty  tbns  founded,  car- 
ries in  it  the  seeds  of  decay » for  eoeentricity  in  eom* 
poeition,  like  featastio  modes  of  dressy  however  at- 
tractive when  firat  iAtiodtced,  is  anre  to  be  carica- 
tured by  stupid  imitatorik  lo  bocome  soon  mifaah- 
ionahle,  and  of  course  to  be  neglected. 

If  we  proceed,  to  look  more  craaely  into  the  mon- 
Atr  of  compoation  which  Steme  thou^t  proper  to 
adopt,  we  find  a  sure  guide  in  the  iiigemous  Dr.  Fer- 
liar  of  Mffiicheater,  who,  with  moat  singular  pa^ 
tienoe,  has  qraoed  our  author  through  the  hidden 
aoaross  whence  he  borrowed  most  ot  his  learning, 
and  many  of  hia  more  atriking  and  peculiar  expma- 
«0D&   Hahelaie,  (aoich  less  read  than  spoken  e£) 
the  Uvel  V  boi  licentious  nnsoeUany  called  Mc^av  dt 
jPoTMntr,  and  D'Adfajgnrs  Boron  de  FtauaU,  wiih 
many  other  forgotten  authsra  of  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury,  were  sueeesstvely  Isid  under  ooatribotion. 
Burton's  since  oelebEated  work  on  Melancholy, 
iwhiel^  Dr.  Ferriar'a  fiaaay  instantly  raised  to  dou- 
ble price  in  the  hook- market,)  al&rded  Steme  an 
endleaa  miss  of  quotatiBna,  with  which  he  onBcru* 
puloQsly  garnish^  his  pages,  as  if  they  had  been 
«>Iieciea  u  the.ooarse  of  his  own  extensive  readings 
The  style  of  the  same  author,  together  with  that  of 
Bishop  Hall,   fomished  the  author  of    Tritifkn^ 
with  many  of  those  whimsical  ejvressions.  stmilua, 
and  illostrationa^  which  were  lonm  believed  the  ts^ 
mime  eflTuBions  of  his  own  eoceatnc  wit.  For  proefs 
ef  this  sweeping  charge  we  most  refer  the  reader  to 
Dr.  Ferriar's  wnall-kBown  Essay  and  Illustrations^ 
9B  he.del^cniAely  terms  them,  of  Sterne's  Writings, 
m  which  It  is  clearly  shown,  that  he^  whose  man- 
ner and  style  were  so  long  thought  original,  was,  in 
feet,  the  most  imheaitatingplsgianst  who  ever  crib- 
bed from  his  predecessors  m  order  to  garnish*  his 
evil  pjasesw    It  must  he^owned^  at  the  same  time, 
Inat  Steme  selects  the  materials  of  his  mosaic 
work  with  90  much,  art,  places  them  so  well,  and 
pohahes  them  so  highly,  that  in  most  cases,  we 
are  dmpoaed  4o  pardon  the  want  of  offiginatity,  in 
eonsideration  01  the  exquisite  talent  with  wkdck 
ths  borrowed  materials  are  wrooght  ig>  into  the  new 
form. 

One  of  Sterne's  most  singular  thefts,  considering 
toe  tenor  of  the  Mssa»  stolen,  in  his  declamation 
aninst  literary  ospredaters  of  his  own  dass: 
I^Hiall  we,"  aaya  qtemo^  **for  ever  make  new 
books,  ae  apothecaries  inske  new  medioinea,  by 
poarins  only  out  of  .one  vessel  iato  another  1  Are 
we  for  ayer  to  be  twisting  atul  untwining  the  same 
rope— for  ever  in  the  same  traek  1  for  ever  at  the 
same  pnoel*'  The  iw>rds  of  Burton  are,  "  As  spo- 
thecarieai,  we  make  new  mixtures^  every  day  pour 
out  of  one  vessel  ipto  another}  and  as  the  Romans 
robbed  att  the  cities  in  the  world  to  set  out  their 
bsd-aited  Rom^  we  skim  the  cream  of  other  men's 
wits,  pick  the  choice  flowers  of  their  tilled  sardena, 
to  set  ovt  our  own  sterile  plots.  We  weave  the  same 
web,  atiU  twist  the  same  rope  again  and  again." 
We.  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  coolness  with 
which  S^rne  could  transfer  to  bis  own  work  so  elo* 
qoeot  a  tirade  against  the  very  arts  which  he  was 
practisins. 

Much  nas  been  said  about  the  right  of  an  author 
to  avail  himself  of  his  predecessors'  labours:  snd, 
certainly,  in  a  general  acnse,  he  that  revives  the  wit 
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and  leaming  of  a  former  age,  and  puts  it  into  tlm 
form  likely  to  captivate  his  own.  confers  a  benefit 
on  his  contemporaries.  But  to  plimie  himself  with 
the  very  iRngange  and  phrases  of  former  writers, 
and  to  pass  their  wit  and  leaming  for  his  own. 
was  the  more  unworthy  in  Steme,  as  he  had 
enough  of  original  talent  had  he  chosen  to  exert  it, 
to  havediapensed  with  all  such  acts  of  hterary  pe»> 
ty  larceny. 

TVuiram  Shandy  ia  no  narrative,  hot  a  collee- 
tion  of  soenes,  diakMmes  andportruHs,  bumorons  or 
afiecting,  intermixed  with  much  wit,  and  wish  muek 
learning,,  original  or  borrowed.  |t-MSembles  the  ir- 
regulanties  of  a  Oothio  room,  bait  by  some  fancifm 
coUecmr,  to  contain  the  misceUaneous  remnsnts  of 
aniii)uity  which  his  pains  have  accumulated,  and 
bearing  as  ktde  proportion  in  itr  parts,  as  there  lb 
connexion  between  the  pisoes  of  rusty  arinoiir  with 
which  it  is  deeorated.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  the 
principal  figure  is  Mr.  Shandy  the  elder,  wIm^ss  ch»' 
racter  ia  formed  in  manv  respects  upon  that  of  Mat^- ' 
tious  Sctiblerus.  Hie  history  of  Msrtin  was  ^ 
signsd  by  the  eelebraCsd  club  or  wits,  by  whom  it  wsii 
commenced,  as  a  satire  upon  the  ordmary  pureuitb 
of  learning  and  science.  Sterne^'  on  the  eotrtitry, 
had  no  particular  object  of  ridicule :  his  business 
was  only  to  create  a  person,  to  whom  he  could  ai^ 
taofa  the  great  ouantv^y  of  extraordlikary  reading 
and  antiquated  learain.'^  which  he  had  eollecteff 
He,  therefore,  supposed  in  Mr.  Shandy  a  man  of  aft 
aetive  and  metaphysical,  but  at  the  same  time>t 
whimsical  cast  of  mind,  whom  too  much  and  tM 
misceUaneous  learning  bad  h'vught  wtthfai  a  step  at 
two  of  madness,  and  who  aci-Kiia  the  oldmary  af* 
foirs  of  life  upon  the  absurd  theories  ado)|»tod  bytlia 
pedants  of  past  ages,  He  is  aK^st  aihmrably  ooa^ 
treated  with  hismfo,  well  described  as  a  good  lad^ 
of  the 'true  peoo»curante  sohool,  who  nether  M 
sisucted  the  progress  of  her  husband's  hobbyhonSk 
to  uaeaphrase  which  Steme  had  rendered  classical/ 
nor  coaid  be  prevailed  upon  to  spare  him  the  least 
admiraabtt  for  ths  grace  and  deotterity  with  ty^Meh 
he  managedil.  -  •     ■    -1  ] 

Yocick  the  Uvely,  witty,  sensitive,  and  hetdloNI 
Parson,  is  the  well-known  persomficalkm  of  Steni# 
himself,  and  undoubtedly,  uke  every  portrait  of  him- 
self, drawn  by  a  master  of  the  art  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  pnginal.  Still,  however,  there 
are  shades  of  simplicity  thrown  into  the  chscacter 
of  Yorick,  which  did  not  exist  in  that  of  Steme. 
We  cannot  believe,  that  the  jests  of  the  latter  were 
so  void  of  malice  prepense,  or  that  his  satire  flowed 
entirely  out  ef  honesty  of  mind  and  mere  jocundity 
of  humour.  It  must  be  owned,  moreover,  that 
Sieroe  was  more  like  to  have  stolen  a  passsge  out 
of  Stevinus  if  he  could  have  found  one  to  his  pur- 
pose, than  to  have  left  one  of  his  manuscripts  in 
the  volume,  with  the  careless  indifference  of  Yo- 
rick. Still,  however,  we  gladly  recognize  the  ge- 
neral likeness  between  the  author  ^d  ^e  chdd 
of  his  fancy,  and  willingly  pardon  the  pencil,  which, 
in  the  dehcate  task  or  seHniehneation,  has  aoAen- 
ed  some  traits  of  his  own  foatuies  and  improvad- 
others. 

Uncle  Toby,  and  his  faithfoi  Squhe,  the  most  de- 
lightful characters  in  the  work,  or  perhapa  in  any 
other,  are  drawn  with  sneh  a  pleasing  force  and  dis** 
crimination,  that  they  mow  than  entitle- the  author 
to  a  fiee  pardon  for  his  hterary  pemdatiens,  hia  m» 
decorum,  and  his  affectation ;  nay  authorize  htm  to 
leave  the  court  of  criticism  not  forgiven  only,  but  ap- . 
pleaded  andrewarded,  as  one  who  has  exalted  and 
honoured  humanity,  and  impressed  upon  his  resdera 
such  a  Uvely  picture  of  kindness  and  benevolence^ 
blended  with  courage,  gallantry,  and  simplicity,  that 
their  hearts  most  be  wsrmed  whenever  it  is  recalled  • 
to  memory.  Steme,  indeed,  might  boldly  plead  in' 
his  own  behalf^  that  the  passages  which  he  borrow- 
ed from  others  were  of  little  value,  in  compariston 
to  those  which  are  exclusively  original }  and  that 
the  former  might  have  been  written  by  many  per^ 
BOOS,  while  in  his  o^vn  proper  line,  he  stands  alone 
and  inimitable.  Sometning  of  extravagance  may, 
perhaps,  attach  to  Uncle  Toby's  iiavourite  amuae- 
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ttentfl.  Yet  in  Englaii<)i  where  men  think  and  act 
witUHttleragard  1^  lidioidQ  or  eeniufe  of  their  neif^- 
•bours.  there  la  no  impoiaibilnyf  peifaapa  no  ^reat  im- 
probability in  auDpoamgk  that  an  Immonai  might  em- 
pU>y  such  a  mechanicat  iid  m  my  Uncle's  bowling- 
ipreen,  in  order  to  encourage  and  assist  bis  imagina' 
tion,  in  the  i>leasmg  but  delusive  task  ef  castle 
building.  Men  have  been  called  ohiidren  of  larger 
growth,  ana  among  the  antic  toys  anid  devices  with 
which  they  are  amused,  the  device  of  my  Uncle, 
fnth  whose  pleasDfes  we  are  so  much  disposed  to 
sympathnai  does  not  seem  so  unnatural  upon  re- 
fleetym  as  it  may.  appear  at  first  sudnt. 

It  IS  well  known  Cthrough  Dr.  Fernar's  labours) 
that  Dr.  Slop,  with  all  his  obstetrical  engines,  may 
he  identified  with  Di.  Burton  of  York,  who  puhiisbK 
sd  a  treatise  of  Midwifery  in  176L  This  person,  as 
we  hsTe  elsewhere  noticed,  was  on  bad  terms  with 
Steme^s  uncle ;  and  though  there  had  come  strife 
wd  imkindnesf  between  the  uncle  and  the  nephew, 
vet  the  Utter  seems  to  haTsreuined  aversion  against 
tpe  enemy  of  the  former.  But  Sterne,  beiitf  no  po- 
Klician  had  £oigiven  the  Jacobite,  and  only  prose- 
cutes the  JOoetor  with  his  raillery,  as  a  qua(«  and 
ft  Ca|holioL 

It  IS  needless  to  dwdl  longer  on  a  worit  so  gene- 
ifllv  known.  The  style  emMoyed  by  Sterne  is  fan- 
cnolly  ornamented,  but  at  the  same  time  vigorous 
mi  masculine,  and.  fall  of  that  animation  and  feroe 
wnioh  can  .only  be  derived  by  an  intimate  aoquaint- 
Moawith  the  early  English  prose  writers.  In  the 
power  of  asproacmng  and  touehtiig  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,  he  nas  newr  been  sKcelled,  if  in- 
gced  hehas  ever  been  eqaalled j  and  may  beat  onee 
feeordijd  as  one  of  the  most  aOMsted.  and  one  of  the 
afoat  smip)0  of  wrtiers,— as  one  of  the  greatest  pia- 
naristSi  andoneof  tfaemostorimnal  genmses,  whom 
wiglsnd  has  produced.  Dr^  Farriar,  who  seemed 
horn  to  tnce  and  detect  the  various  mazss  through 
Ifhich  Steme  oanied  on  his  depredations  upon  an* 
0Mkt  and  dusty  authors,  apologises  Cmt  the  rigour 
H  his  inqufst.  by  doing  jnsuce  to  those  merits  which 
ireke  peculiany  our  author's  own.  We  cannot  bet- 
ter close  this  article  than, with  the  sonnet  in  which 
Mis' ingenious  iinuisitor  makes  the  am«ide  honour- 
aUe  tb  the  shade  of  Yoriok. 


"  Btftm.  fiv  whoM  tabsl  plod  thcoogfa miry  wvt. 
Of  antiqae  vit  apd  quibbunff  mazes  drev. 
Let  notthr  shade  malifnant  oansure  ibar, 

Tlmish  ouirm  of  boriowid  Mirtb  my  March  betisyi. 

IiOM  •lepi  that  mirth  in  dutt  of  luapiot  days, 
(i-fpwMatoGuiae  or  wantoo  valutt  dear ;) 
'rat  waked  hjr  tbea  in  Skelton^t  jofoua  pil«. 

0he  flnnff  oo  Trittram  her  capricktut  rare ; 
But  the  quiek  tsar  that  Kfbetta  our  waadeliiitiRDfla, 

In  fwUeo  pauae  or  unaxpeeted  elarr, 
Owns  thjr  tiuo  mattery— and  La  Farre't  woes, 
Mttria'i  wandariDKi,  and  thepriaoner'i  throe* , 

Ffai  Um*  oonpiciMUi  on  Iho  thnma  of  fdorr*'' 


HENRY    MACKENZIE. 

Fos  tho  htographioal  port  of  the  following  Memoir 
#e  are  chiefly  intdebted  to  a  short  sketch  of  the  Ii|e 
of  oar  distinguished  contemporary,  compiled  fi-om 
the  moat  authentic  sources,  and  prefixed  to  a  beau- 
tiful dnodecihio  edition  of  Tfu  JMm  of  P^dhig^ 
printed  at  Paris  a  few  years  since.  We  have  had  the 
fiicther  advantage  of  oorreoiing  and  enlarging  the 
statements  which  it  contains,  n-om  undoubtsd  au- 
thority. 

HsNBT  JlAGXiKsn,  EsQ.  wss  bom  at  Edinburgh 
1%  August  174i,  on  the  same  day  on  which  Prince 
Charles  S tuart  landed  in  Scotland.  His  iather  was 
Dff.  Joshua  Madcenaie,  of  that  oitv  i  and  his  motheri 
Maigarst,  the  eldest  danjshter  of  Mr.  Rose  of  KUrs- 
vock,  of  a  very  ancient  family  in  Nairnshire.  After 
being  educated  at  the  High-school  and  University 
of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Msckenzie,  by  the  advice  of  some 
friends  of  his  £atber,  was  articled  to  Mr.  Inglis  of 
Badhall,  m  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Exchequer,  a  law  •department,  in  which 
he  was  likely  to  have  fewer  competitors  than  in  any 
other  in  Scotland 


To  this  profession,  although  not  perfectly  eemps- 
tible  with  that  literar^f  taStewhMi  he  very  etrlTdft- 
plaved,  Mr„  Macken^tie  applied  with  due  ddigenee: 
and,  in  1766^  went  to  London,  to  study  the  modes  el 
English  Exchequer  practice,  whicht  as  well  as  m 
constitution  of  the  court,  sre  similar  in  both  ^un- 
tries.  While  there,  his  talents  induced  a  ftiend  to 
sohcit  his  remaining  in  London,  and  qualifying  hitti- 
seif  for  the  English  bar.  But  the  anxious  wisQes  of 
his  family  that  lie  should  reside  with  them,  and  the 
moderation  of  an  unambhious  mind,  decided  his  re 
turn  to  Edinburgh :  and  here  he  became,  first,  ptrt- 
ner,  and  aHerwards  successor,  to  Mr.  Inglis,  in  tile 
offioe  of  the  Attorney  for  the  Crown. 

His  pTofitfsional  labour,  faoweV«r,  did  notprevot 
his  attadunent  to  literary  pursuits.  When  ra  Loii- 
don,  he  sketched  some  part  of  his  fitst^  and  very  x^- 
pular  work,  'Pht  Man  of  FetHiig^  whwh  was  pub- 
lished  in  1771,  without  his  name;  and  wts  so  nraeh 
a  favourite  with  the  publio,  as  to  become,  s  few  yeaik 
after,  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable  iitenify  fraao.  ^ 
young  deigyman,  Mr.  Ecdes,  of  Bath,  obserriiw 
that  this  work  was  unacoompanied  by  «n  suthoni 
name,  laid  claim  to  it,  transcribed  the  whole  in  his 
own  hand,. with  blottings.  interlineationB,  and  cor- 
rections;  and  maintainea  his  assnmed  right  i^ 
such  plausible  nertinacity.  that  Messrs.  CideH  and 
Strachan  (Mr.  MnckenWa  publishers)  found  it  ne* 
eess^ry  to  undeoeive  the  pnmio  by  a  formal  eontn- 
diction.  This  impostor  was  aiterwardft  drswnea 
while  bathing  in  the  river  Avon. 

In  a  few  years  after  this,  Mr.  Mnck«niie  published 
hie  Man  qftiu^  WoM,  whk;h  seems  to  be  jnMided 
as  a  second  part  to  7^  JMm  o/  FetUnif.  It 
breathes  the  same  tone  of  exqiiisite  moral  diuea<^, 
and  of  refined  sensibility.  In  his  former  ficrion,  he 
imagined  a  hero  constantly  obediont  to  ^'veit  emo- 
tion of  his  moral  sense:  in  Tfu  Jfbn  o/1^  y^f*^^ 
he  exhibited,  on  the  contrary,  a  person  msfajhjg  hesd- 
long  into  guilt  and  ruin,  «nd  anreadmg  misery  aft 
around  him,  by  pursuing  a  selfish  and  sensuaT  hsp* 
piness  whioh  he  exnected  to  obtain  in  defiance  tf 
the  moral  sense.  His  next  prodn^ion  wai  Man 
de  Rtmbignif  a  novel  in  a  senen  of  letters.  The  fii* 
ble  is  deeply  mteresting.  aiid  the  letters  are  i^^ten 
with  great  ele^anoe  and  propriety  of  dtyle.  ' 

In  1776,  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  married  to  Malt 
Penoel  Grant,  daughter  of  Sir  Lndovick  Orspt  d 
Qrant,  Bart,  and  Lady  Maignret  Ogilvy,*by  i^hom 
he  has  a  numerons  family;  the  eldest  of  whom,  Mr. 
Heniy  Joshua  Maokemne,  has  been  called  td  the 
situation  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  Ses- 
sion^ with  the  nnsnimotts  approbation  of  his  pnn 
feasion  and  his  country. 

la  1777,  or  1778,  a  soeiely  of  geMtlemen,  of  E^ 
burghj  "were  accnstomed  at  then*  meetings  tb  reai 
short  eesays  of  their  composition^  in  the  manner  of 
the  Spedatar^  and  Mr.  Mackenxie  being  admitted  a 
member,  after  bearing  several  of  them  fead,  suggest- 
ed the  advantage  of  j^ven  greater  variety  to  thar 
composMo]^  By  admittmg  some  of  a  lighter  kini^ 
descriptive  of  common  life  and  manners ;  and^e^ 
hibifeea  some  Meennens  of  the  kind  in  ms  t)wn  vo- 
ting, i^rom  this  arose  the  JfUmtr^*  a  weir  knOwi» 
periodical  pobHc^tion,  to  which  Mr.  Mackenaie,pe9^ 
formed  the  oiBoe  of  editor,  and  wa4  also  the  prinei' 
pal  contributor.  The  sneoess  of  the  Mirror  natu- 
rally led  Mr.  MackMiAeand  his  friends  to  undertake 
the  Lountfer^f  upon  the  name  plan,  which  wss  hoT 
less  read,  admbed.  nnd  generally  circulated. 

When  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  inMi- 
tuted.  Mr.  Mafkenaie  became  one  of  its  most  activs 
memoers,  and  he  hss  occasionally  enriched  the 
volumes  of  its  l^ansaeiian*  by  his  valuij>le  eoipn- 
niunicfltionB;  jpertiettiariy  by  an  elegant  tribute  to 
the  memory  or  hio  friend,  Judge  Abercromby,  and  a 
rnemoir  on  €lerman  Tragedy.  He  is  one  of  ue  ori- 
pinal  merahers  of  the  Highland  Society ;  and  by  him 
have  been  published  the  volumes  of  tneir  TVan^oe- 
tion»,  to  which  he  has  prefixed  an  account  of  the 
Institution  and  p«incipal  proeeeditin  of  the  Soctety* 
and  an  interesting  account  of  Gaelic  poetry. 

*  Besmi  the  aM  January  ITT* ;  endod  STlh  Majr  1780. 
t  Becupf  A  mbraary  MS ;  endad  fth  JuMiarr  vnr 
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Ib  tha  yeer  179!^  he  wu  one  of  thoie  literary  men 
-^ho  eoniributed  sdmenttle  oocasionftl  tracts  todisa- 
»bii9e  the  lower  orders  of  the  ptep!e,  led  astray  at 
that  liine  bv  the  prevailing  frenzy  of  the  French  Re- 
solution. In  1793,  he  wrote  the  //(/«  q/"  Dr.  Black- 
lorkj  at  the  request  of  his  widow,  prefixed  to  a  quarto 
edition  of  that  blind  poet's  works.  His  intimacy 
with  BlacUock  save  hun  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
th«  habits  of  his  lifss  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  the 
-feelings  peculiar  to  the,  privation  of  sight,  under 
which  that  amiable  and  interesting  poet  laboured. 

The  literary  society  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  latter 

5 art  of  last  century,  whose  intimacy  ne  enjoyed,  is 
escribed  in  his  Lt/e  qfjohn  H&me,  which  he  read 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  1612,  and.  as  a  sort  of  Sup- 

Slemeat  to  Ihat  Life,  he  then  added  some  Critical 
'asays,  chieAy  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  which  have  not 
<boeR  published.  He  has  since  contributed  to  the 
rSociety  a  curious  Essay  on  Dreaming,  which  was 
beard  with  moch  interest. 

In  1803,  Mr.  Mackenzie  pobliriied  a  complete  edi- 

"Ikm  of  his  works,  in  eight  volumes  octavo ;  meluding 

a  tragedy,  The  SpanUh  Faiher^  and  a  comedy,  7\e 

WkUe  HJfpocriU,  which  last  was  once  performed  at 

the  Theatre-Royal,  Covent-Garden.    The  tragedy 

had  never  bean  represented,  in  consequenee  of  Mr. 

Oaniek*8  opinion,  that  the  catastrophe  was  of  too 

'.aheekkiff  a  sind  for  the  modern  stage ;  though  ho 

•owned  tine  merit  of  the  poetry,  the  force  6t  some  of 

the  aeenee,  and  the  ecooe  for  fine  action  in  the  cha« 

*  neter  of  Aipikonso,  the  leading  person  of  the  drama. 

1b  tkie  edition  also  is  given  a  carefully  corrected 

eo|W  tit  the  tragedy  of  Ine  Prinee  of  7\int«,  which 

•luiif  been  teprvmnied  at  Edinburgpb  in  1763  with 

great  ncoeas. 

AiDon^  the  proea  eeinpoeitions  of  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
"is  a  poUtioal  tract,  An  Account  qf  the  Proceedings 
^thaPorttammi  i{/'1784,  which  be  was  induced  to 
wnte  at  theperavaann  of  his  old  and  steady  friend, 
Mbr.  Duadaa,  afUrweTds  Lord  Melville.  It  intro- 
4uead  him  to  tiw  eoairtenance  and  regard  of  Mr. 
JKtl;  wiio  levised  the  work  with  particular  care  and 
4MeDiioii,  and  made  sdVeral  eorrectione  in  it  with 
Jiia  owB  hand.  Some  years  after,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
VIS  appointed,  on  the  reeommsBdatioii  of  Lord  Mel- 
•viUa  and  the  Right  Hon.  Oeortfe  Rose,  also  his  par- 
iieuiar  Aiepit,  to  the  ofllee  of  Comptroller  of  the 
Tuae  fisr  Sootland,  an  appointment  of  very  eonsi- 
^lerable  laboor  and  responnbitity,  and  in  discharging 
which  this  fanciful  anc|  ingenious  author  has  shown 
Ua  power  of  entering  mto  and  discnseing  the  most 
dry  and  eomplicatea  details,  when  such  labour  be- 
eaoaa  a  matter  of  daty. 

The  time,  we  hope,  is  yet  distant,  when,  speaking 
of  this  antbor  ae  of  those  with  whom  his  genius 
imiIlb  htm,  a  biogfapher  may  with  delieaey  trace  his 
peraooal  character  and  peculiarities,  or  record  the 
in  which  be  has  diseharged  the  duties  of  a 
When  that  hear  shall  arrive,  we  trust  few 

'n  contemporaries  will  be  left  to  mourn  him ; 

bm  we  can  anticipate  the  sorrow  of  a  later  genera- 
wbstt  deprived  ef  the  wit  which  enlivened  their 
lent,  the  benevolence  which  directed 
thetr  studies,  and  the  vrisdom  which 
tbem  i^  their  duties  to  society.  It  is 
lo  say  here,  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  snrvivea, 
and  veaerated,  as  the  last  link  of  the 
efamn  wiiioh  eonaeete  the  Scottish  hterature  of  the 
pmaiBii  age  with  the  period  when  there  were  giants 
m  the  laaa«-^e  days  of  Robertson,  and  Hume,  and 
Smith,  and  HonKs  and  Clerk,  and  Ferguseon  t  and 
that  the  mmembianee  of  an  era  so  interesting  could 
■o<  luTo  been  intrusted  to  a  sounder  judgment,  a 
more  corrset  taste,  or  a  more  tenacious  memory.  It 
ia  mnch  to  be  wished,  that  Mr.  Mackenzie,  tokmg  a 
wider  view  of  his  earlier  years  than  in  the  Life  qf 
MamB,  would  place  on  a  more  permanent  record 
some  of  the  anecdotes  and  recollections  with  which 
he  ihijighte  society.  We  are  about  to  measure  bis 
cancity  for  the  task  by  a  singular  standard,  but  it 
WfoB^a  to  Mr.  Mackenzie's  character.  He  has,  we 
beliceei  sRot  game  of  every  description  which  Scot- 
'iad  eootains  (deer,  and  probably  groosot  excepted,) 


on  the  very  grounds  at  preaent  occiq^ied  by  the  ex- 
tensive and  splendid  street*  of  the  IVew  Town  of 
Edinburgh ;  has  sought  fer  hares  and  wild-dudca, 
whero  there  are  now  palaces,  churches,  and  assem- 
bly-rooms j  and  has  witnessed  moral  revohitionsas 
surprising  as  this  extraordinary  change  of  local  cu^ 
cumstances.  These  mutations  in  manners  and  in 
morals  have  been  gradual  indeed  in  their  progress, 
but  most  important  in  their  results,  and  they  hare 
been  introduced  into  Scotland  withm  the  last  half 
century.  Every  sketch  of  them,  or  of  the  circum- 
stances by  which  they  were  produced,  from  the  pen 
of  so  intelligent  an  observer,  and  whose  opportuni- 
ties of  observation  have  been  so  extensive,  would, 
however  slight  and  detached,  rival  in  ndlity  ana 
amusement  any  work  of  the  presetrt  time. 

As  an  author,  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  shown  talents 
both  for  poetry  and  the  drama.  Indeed  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  no  man  can  succeed  perfectly  in  tbe 
line  of  fictitious  composition,  without  most  of  the 
properties  of  a  poet,  though  he  may  be  no  writer  ef 
verses ;  but  Mr.  Mackenzie  possesses  the  powers  of 
melody  in  addition  to  those  of  poetical  conception. 
He  has  given  a  beautiful  specimen  of  legendary  poe- 
try in  two  little  Highland  ballads,  a  style  of^'codi- 
position  which  becomes  fashionable  from  tiiae  to 
time,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  nathos,  ai^ 
then  is  again  laid  aside,  when  worn  out  oy  the  a>nk- 
mon-place  productions  of  mere  imitators,  to  whom 
its  appTovea  facility  offers  its  chief  recommendatiott. 
But  It  is  as  a  Novelist  that  we  are  now  called  on  io 
consider  our  author's  powers ;  and  the  universal  $ad 
permanent  popularity  of  his  writinjgs  entitles  oe  to  * 
rank  him  among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  clasa. 
His  works^  poeseso  the  rare  and  mvahiable  properQr , 
of  originality,  to  which  all  other  qualities  are  as  dust 
in  the  oalance ;  and  the  sources  to  which  he  resorts 
to  excite  our  interest,  are  rendered  accessible  by  k 
path  peculiarly  his  own.  The  reader's  attention  Is 
not  rivetted,  as  in  Fielding's  works,  by  stronf 
nsarked  character,  and  the  lucid  evolution  of  a  w( 
constructed  fable;  or  as  in  Smollett'n  novels, 
broad  and  strong  humour,  and  a  decisively  superior 
knowledge  of  human  Kfe  in  all  its  varieties;  nor,  tk> 
mention  authors  whom  Mackenzie  more  nearly  rs- 
semblea,  does  he  attain  the  pathetic  effect  which  is 
the  object  of  all  three,  in  the  same  manner  as  Ridr- 
ardson,  or  as  Sterne.  An  accumulation  of  circum- 
stances, sometimes  amounting  to  tediousness,  a  coin- 
bination  of  minutely  traced  events,  with  an  ampls 
commentary  on  each,  were  thought  neceesarv  oy 
Richardson  to  excite  and  prepare  the  mind  of  th^ 
reader  for  the  affecting  scenes  which  he  has  occasioa- 
ally  touched  with  such  force ;  and  without  denyi^ 
him  his  due  merit,  it  must  be  -allowed  that  he  has 
employed  preparatory  volumes  in  accomphsbing 
what  has  cost  Macxenzie  and  Sterne  only  a  fe^ 
pages,  perhaps  only  a  few  sentences. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  two  last  autb^ra 
have,  in  particular  passages,  a  more  strong  res^ny- 
blanee  to  each  other  than  those  formerly  named,  ret 
there  remoins  such  essential  points  of  difference  be- 
tvrixt  them^  as  must  secure  for  Mackenzie  the  praise 
of  originahty,  which  we  have  claimed  for  him.  It  if 
needless  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  difference  be^ 
tween  the  general  character  of  their  brings,  or  how 
fhr  the  chaste,  correct,  almost  studiously  decorMfal 
manner  and  style  of  the  works  of  the  author  of  Tm 
Afon  qf  Peelings  diflfer  fiiom  the  wild  wit,  and  intre- 
pid contempt  at  once  of  decency,  and  regularity  of 
composition,  which  distinguish  rrUtrami  Shan4j('. 
It  is  not  in  the  general  conduct  or  style  of  thetr 
works  that  they  in  the  slightest  degree  approach) 
nay,  no  two  authors  in  the  British  language  can  hfi 
more  distinct.  But  even  in  the  particular  passages 
where  both  had  in  view  to  excite  the  reader's  pii- 
fhetic  sympathy,  the  modes  resorted  to  are  different. 
The  pathos  of  sterne  in  some  degree  resembles  hit 
humour,  and  is  seldom  ottained  by  simple  means ;  t 
wild,  fanciful,  beautiful  flisht  of  thought  and  expietf> 
sion  is  remoTKable  in  the  former,  as  an  extravagant 
burlesque,  and  ludicrous  strain  of  conception  and 
language  characterizes  the  latter.  The  celebrated 
passage,  where  the  tear  of  the  recording  Angel  bh)t9 
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fhe  profjBOd  bath  of  Unde  Toby  out  of  the  register 
of  heaven,  a  flight  bo  poetically  fancifixl  as  to  be 
stretched  to  the  very  verge  of  extravagance,  will  il- 
loBtrate  our  position.  To  attain  hia  omect— that  i^ 
to  make  us  thoroughly  sympathize  vrith  the  excited 
state  of  mind  which  betrays  Uncle  Toby  into  the  in- 
decorous assertion  which  forms  the  ground-work  of 
the  whole- the  author  calls  Heaven  and  Hell  into 
the  lists,  and  represents  in  ^  fine  poetic  frenzy,  its 
effects  on  the  accusing  Spint  and  registering  AngeL 
Let  this  be  contrasted  with  the  fine  tale  of  la  Rocke, 
in  which  Mackenzie  has  described,  with  such  unex- 
ampled delicacy,  and  powerful  enect,  the  sublime 
scene  of  (he  sorrows  and  resignation  of  the  bereaved 
father.  This  also  is  painted  reflectively ;  that  is,  the 
reader's  sympathy  is  excited  by  the  enect  produced 
.  on  one  of  the  drama,  neither  angel  nor  devil,  but  a 
philoBopher.  whose  heart  remains  sensitive,  though 
his  studies  nave  misled  his  mind  into  the  frozen  re- 
^ons  of  scepticism.  To  say  nothing  of  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  two  passases,  which  will  scarce,  in  the 
^mind  of  the  most  untninlune,  bear  any  comparison, 
we  would  only  remark,  that  Mackenzie  has  mven  us 
a  moral  truth,  Sterne  a  beautiful  trope  {  and  that  if 
,  th^  one  claims  the  palm  of  superior  brilhancy  of  im- 
lation,  that  due  to  nature  and  accuracy  of  human 

fmust  abide, with  the  Scottish  author, 
while  marking  this  broad  and  distinct  difier- 
ence  between  these  two  authors,  the  most  celebra- 
ted certainly  among  those  who  are  termed  senti- 
»mental,  it  is  but  fair  to  Sterne  to  add,  that  although 
Mackenzie  has  rejected  his  license  of  wit,  and  flights 
of  mi^iaation,  retrenched,  in  a  great  measure,  bis 
episodical  digressions,  and  altogether  banished  the 
indecency  and  buiToonery  to  which  he  had  too  fre- 
quent recourse,  still  their  volumes  must  be  account- 
ed as  belonging  to  the  same  class;  and  amongst 
the  thousand  imitators  who  have  pursued  their  |>ath, 
we  cannot  recollect  one  English  author  who  is  en- 
titled to  ^e  same  honour.  The  foreign  authors, 
iuccoboni  and  Marivaux,  belong  to  the  samede- 
l)artmenti  but  of  the  former  we  remember  little; 
and  the  latter,  though  flill  of  the  most  delicate 
touches,  often  deponds  for  eflect  on  the  turn  jof 
phj'Bse,  and  the  protracted  embarrassments  of  arti- 
ficial gallantry,,  more  than  upon  the  trqth  and  sim- 
plicity of  natursr  The  Hdotse  and  BmiU  partake 
of  the  insanity  of  their  author,  and  are  exaggerated, 
though  most  eloaucnt,  descriptions  of  overwhelming 
passioUt  rather  than  works  of  sentiment. 

In  future  compositions,  the  author  dropped  even 
that  resemblance  which  the  style  of  7^  Afan  qf 
Fttling  bears,. in  some  particulars,  to  the  works  of 
Sterne ;  and  bis  country  may  boast,  that,  in  one  in- 
stance at  least,  she  has  produced,  in  Mackenzie,  a 
writer  of  pure  musical  Addisonian  prose,  which  r^ 
tarns  the  quality  of  vigour,  without  forfeiting  that  of 
d/earness  and  aunplicity. 

We  are  hence  led  to  observe,  that  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  Mackenzie,  in  all  his  novels,  has  been  to 
reac^  and  sustain  a  tone  of  moral  pathos,  by  repre- 
Muating  the  enect  of  incidents,  whether  important  or 
trifling,  upon  the  human  ramd.  and  especially  on 
those  which  were  not  only  just,  honourable,  and  in- 
telligent, but  so  framed  as  to  be  req>onsive  to  those 
finer  feelings  to  wbich  ordinary  hearts  are  callous. 
!rius  is  the  direct  and  professed  object  of  Macken- 
zie's first  work,  which  is  in  fact  no  narrative  but  a 
feries  of  successive  incidents,  each  rendered  inter- 
esting by  thd  mode  in  which  they  operate  on  the 
filings  of  Harley.  The  attenmt  had  been  perilous 
in  a  meaner  hand ;  &r,  sketched  by  a  pencil  less 
nicely  discriminating,  Harley,  instead  of  a  being 
whom  we  ^ove,  respect,  sympathize  with,,  and  ad- 
mhe,  had  become  the  mere  duixote  of  sentiment,  an 
object  of  pity  perhaps,  but  of  ridicule  at  the  same 
time.  Against  this  the  author  has  guarded  with 
great  skill ;  and  while  duped  and  swindled  in  Lon- 
don, Harley  neither  loses  our  consideration  as  a  man 
of  sense  and  spirit,  nor  is  subjected  to  that  degree  of 
contempt  with  which  readers  in  general  regard  the 
misadventures  ot  a  U9vice  upon  town,  whilst  they 
hug  themselves  in  th.cir  own  superior  knowledge  of 
the  world.    Harley's  spirited  conduct  towards  an 


impertinent  psmenger  in  the  stace^coaqh»  aod  kis 
start  of  aninuiid  mdignation  on  listening  to  Ed- 
ward's storyj  are. skilfully  thrown  in,  to  satisfy  ths 
reader  that  bis  softness  and  gentleness  of  temper 
were  not  aUied  to  ettanmacy  \  and  that  he  dared,  on  ' 
suitable  occasions,  to  do  all  that  might  become  a 
man.  We  have  heard  that  some  of  Barley's  feelings 
were  taken  from  those  of  the  author  himself!  when, 
at  his  first  entrance  on  the  dry  and  barbarous  study 
of  the  municipal  law,  he  was  looking  b&jck.  like 
Blackstone,  on  the  land  of  the  Muses,  which  he 
was  condemned  to  leave  behind  him.  It  has  also 
been  said,  that  the  fine  sketch  of  Miss  Walton  wu 
taken  from  the  heiress  of  a  family  of  distinction, 
who  ranked  at  that  time  high  in  the  Scottish  fash- 
ionable world.  But  such  surnusesare  little  worth 
the  tracing;  for  we  believe  no  original  character 
was  ever  composed  by  any  autlkor,  without  the  idk^ 
having  been  previously  suggested  by  somsthiiig 
which  he  had  observed  m  nature. 

The  other  novels  «f  Mr.  Mackenzie,  although  as- 
suming  a  more  regular  and  narrative  torm,  ac&  lika 
7^6  Man  cf  Feding^  rather  the  history  of  efi^ 
produced  on  the  human  mind  by  a  series  of  pventi, 
than  the  narrative  of  those  events  themeelvea.  The 
villany  of  Sindall  is  the  tale  of  a  bean  hardened  to 
selfishness,  by  incessant  and  unUmited  gratificalMa 
of  the  external  senses ;  a  contrast  to  that  of  fiar- 
ley.  whose  mental  feelings  have  aeauired  suui  an 
ascendency  as  to  render  nim  unfit  lor  the  ordtoary 
business  of  lif&  The  pic  ture  of  the  {ortner  is  so  hor- 
rid, that  we  would  be  disposed  to  deny  its  tpith,  did 
we  not  unhappily  know,  that  sensual  mdnlsenesb  ut 
the  words  of  Bums, 

And peti3Sithe, iaSSSffi *  .  , 
and  thet  there  never  did,  and  nevor  will  exists  aay 
thing  permanently  noble  and  exc^leiU  in  charaolsr, 
which  was  a  stranger  to  the  exercise .  ai  tcsofalta 
self-denial.  The  account  of  the  nerims  of  Baidaff  s 
arts  and  crimes,  particularly  the  early  history  of  tie 
Annesleys,  is  exquisitely  well  drawn ;  and,  psthaps, 
the  scene  between  the  brother.and  sisterby  fneiMW, 
eauals  any  part  of  the  author* s  writings.  ShonkiiM 
reader  doubt  this,  he  may  easily  mike  the  ex|)cn- 
ment,  by  putting  it  into  ih^  haads  of  any  young  per- 
son of  feeling  and  intelligence,  and  i»  an  age  so 
earlv  as  not  to  have  forgotten  the  sports  and  passioas 
of  childhood. 

ThebeauUful  and  tragic  \9\e  of  Juliu  de  RmsMgWv 
is  of  a  very  diiTerent  tenor  from  jH^  Man  4/. » 
World ;  and  we  have  good  authority  for  thinkiBft 
that  it  was  written  in  some  degree  as  a  counter-part 
to  the  latter  work.    A  friend  of  the  aatfaor,  the  oeJe- 
brated  I^rd  Kamesi  we  believe,  bad  cepiesantBd  to 
Mn  Mackenzie;  in  how.  many,  poenis,  plays,  and 
novels,  the  distress  of  the  piece  Is  made  to  tnm  apoo 
the  designing  viilaiiy  of  some  one  of  the  driwali 
persons^.    Oil  considering  his  obiierratioDB,  the  an- 
ther undertook,  as  a  task  fit  tta  hM  gentua,  tbeo»»- 
position  of  a  story,  in  which  the  characisrs  shonw 
be  all  naturally  virCuoaa,  and  where  thecataxMtissot 
the  catastrophe  should  arise,  aa  freqiieiidy  hafi|«Dr 
in  actual  lire,  not  oat  of  sehemea  of  ^Manediuted 
villany,  bat  from  the  excess  ftnd  ov»r-indni0BBoeot 
passions  and  feeliRBs,  in  theroselvafe  blameieB8^iM9i 
praiseworthy,  but  which,  epoonragsd  to  a  morbid  «■- 
cess,  and  coming  into  fatal  thonich  forfuitoos  000- 
course  with  each  other,  lead  to  the  moet  disastieiia 
consequences.  Mr.  Mackenzie  executed  his  puiyjOSSK 
and  as  the  plan  fell  in  most  happiiy  with  the  vis^s 
of  a  writer,  whose  object  was  leea  to  describe  ex- 
ternal objects,  than  to  read  a  leaaon  on  the  haman 
passions,  he  has  produced  one  of  the  most  heart* 
wringing  histories  that  has  ever  been  written.   1^ 
verf  circumstances  which  palliate  the  errors  of  the 
suffers,  inVhoee  distress  we  intersat  ooiaelves. 
pointout  to  the  reader  that  there  is  neither  room  fiov 
hope,  remedy,  nor  revengei    When  a  Lovdacs  or  a 
Sindall  comes  forth  like  an  Evil  Mnciple,  ibeagsfit 
of  all  the  misery  of  the  scenes  we  see  a  chance  of 
their  artifices  being  detected,  at  least  tfie  victinie 
have  the  consciousness  of  innoceooe^  the  reader  the 
stem  hop««  of  vengeance.    But  when,  as  in  JuUa  dtr 
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MmM^ni,  thewttStrf  of  mntiitA  affection  on  the 
put'  or  two  pare  and  amiftble  beings,  imprudently 
tnd  inctiitiouMT  indulged,  awakens,  and  not  unjust- 
i  br.  the  jealous  honour  of  a  high-apirited  husband,— 
;  '  Irupen  we  see  JuKa  predpttated  into  misery;  by  her 
^  mftrence  of  filial  duty  to  early  love,— Savillon,  by 
m  faithfiil  nnd  tender  attachment  to  a  deser\nnj: 
«ili|}ect,~imd  Monttfubtn,  by  a  jealous  regard  to  his 
spotless  fame,-~we  are  made  aware,  at  the  same 
time,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  atight  but  the  most  un- 
hjkppy  catastrophe.  The  side  of  each  sufferer  is 
pieroed  by  the  Tery  staff*  on  which  he  leant,  and  the 
Mtoral  andThrtuonsfepIingv  which  they  at  first  most 
IseitiBMtety  indulged,  precipitate  them  into  error, 
erimeB,  remorse,  and  misery.  The  cruelty  to  which 
Montawan  is  hunied,  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  to 
exempt  him  from  our  irnipatny,  especiall]^  m  an  age 
wkeA  Btuoh  crfanee  as  tnat  of  #rnich  Julia  is  suspect- 
ed,  are  nsually  borne  by  the  injured  parties  with 
more  eqaankntty  than  her  husband  displajrs.  But 
t^  irritable  habita  of  the  time,  and  of  his  Spanish 
deaeebt,  must  plead  the  apology  of  Montauban,  as 
t^  are  admitted  to'form  that  of  Othello.  Perhaos, 
en  tfte  whole,  JiUia  de  Raubigne  gires  the  reader 
tiio  maeh  actual  pain  to  be  so  general k  popular  as 
*i%t  BSanof  i^/fn^,  ance  we  have  founa  its  su- 
pttioricy  M  that  beautiful  essay  on  human  sensibili- 
ty, often  disputed  by  thoseawhose  taste  we  are  in 
gmral  aielin^  to  defer  to.  The  very  acute  feelings 
whiek  the  work  ^  usurily  excites  among  the  readers 
whose  svmpathies  are  liable  to  be  awukened  by 
S0MSS  of  fteiftiiHis  ^lutv^fes,  ws  vre  disposed  to  as- 
snbe  to  tberextrsme  aecurtucy  and  truth  of  the  sen- 
timsftta,  as  w^ll  mm  the  beautiful  manner  in  which 
thsy  srs  -expressed.  There  tire  fbw  who  have  not,  at 
onepfviod  of  lilb,  btiAen  ties  of  love  and  friendship, 
sserst  disappoinimshtsof  the  heart,  to  moorn  over ; 
aad  wekubw  no  book  which -rccalnr  the  recollection 
4f  BuehniomssveMfY  than  ,NBa  de  Raubign^. 

We  return  to  consider  the  key>note,  as  tye  may 
tsrm  if,  OB  wMeh  BCaeKMcie  has  formed  his  tales 
of  gcfroofts  wo,  and  i^ich  we  have  repeatedly 
liaacrjlied  to  be  ths  inusttntSon  of  the  nicer  and  finer 
iiiisibilities  of  tho  hunian  breast.  To  attain  this 
pstet,  and  fo  |4sM  ic  in  the  strongest  and  most  un- 
liRilLen  light,  ths  suthor  seemjtf  to  hare  kept  the 
oHier  faeufties  with  which  we  know  hrm  to  be 
0fled,  in  careful  sub6rdhistion.  l%e  Northern  Ad- 
ason.  wlio  revived  the  art  of  periodical  writing,  and 
ikecobedf  though  with  a  light  pencil,  the  follies  and 
As  Issaer  ticss  of  his  time,  has  showed  himself 
•  naster  of  playful  satire.    The  historian  of  the 


Hisiiieapuii  family  may  place  his  narrative,  without 
liar  of  shame,  bv  the  side  of  Tke  Vicar  of  Wake- 
Md,  Colonel  GaiiMtic  and  Umfraville  are  masterly 
Mneeptiona  of  the  laudator  iemporis  acti;  and 
Hany  persoasges  in  those  papers  which  Mr.  Mac- 
keona  oontriMitsd  to  the  Mirror  and  ^Lounger. 
•tteoc  with  what  traih,  spirit,  and  ease,  he  could 
rfflseiibc,  assume,  antf  sostain,  a  variety  of  charac- 
tHv.  Tho  hcipatifol-  landscape-painting  which  he 
haa  exhibited  in  many  passages,  (take,  for  example, 
that  wliore  the  coantry-ssat  of  the  old  Scottish  lady 
and  its  oeeompanimsnts  are  so  exquisitely  deline- 
aisd,)  aasira  us  of  the  accuracy  and  delicacy  of 
his  toofch  in  dsUneadBg  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Bnt  mH  thsss  powsrtsl  talents^  any  single  6ne  of 
which  might  have  suflllcsd  to  bring  men  of  more 
bemndett  powsrs  into  notiee,  have  Keen  b^  Macken- 
ae  catelbihr  subjected  to  the  principal  object  which 
h^pro/fi^aea  to  himself— the  delineation  of  the  human 
hsart.  Variety  of  character  he  has  introduced 
spsoriBirly,  and  has  seldom  reoomse  to  any  pecuHaritv 
sf  inisiocfat,  avsiltng  himself  generally  of  those  which 
may  be  considered  as  common  property  to  all  writers 
sf  ramaiMSs.  His  sen»oof  the  beauties  of  mature,  and 
power  of  deaoribing  them  are  carefully  kept  down,  to 
■se  the  expression  of  the  artists:  and  liko  the  ?in?Io 
stxvg^mg  boiigh^  which  shades  the  face  of  his 
dlsspm^  veteran,  just  introduced  to  relieve  his  prin- 
dQMl  object,  bat  not  to  eclipse  it.  It  cannot  be  termed 
sa  exception  to  this  rule,  though  certainly  a  pecu- 
liaiity  of  this  author,  that  on  all  occasions  where 
a^ivan    aports  can  be  intioduosd,  he  -displays  an 


intimate  familiarity  with  them,  and,  from  personal 
habits,  to  which  wo  have  elsewhere  aUudea,  shows 
a  delight  to  dwell  for  an  instant  upon  a  favourite 
topic. 

Lastly,  The  wit  which  sparkles  in  his  periodical 
Essay IL  and  in  his  private  convers^iioiVBhows  itself 
but  Utile  in  his  Novels ;  and  although  his  peculiar 
vein  of  humour  may  be  much  more  frequently 
traced,  yet  it  is  so  softened  down,  and  divested  of 
the  broad  ludicrous,  that  it  harmonizes  with  the 
most  grave  and  affecting  ports  of  the  tale,  and  be«> 
comes,  like  the  satire  of  Jacques,  only  a  more  hu- 
mourous shade  of  melancholy.  In  short,  Macken- 
zie aimed  at  being  the  historian  of  feeling,  and  ha» 
succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  ambition.  But  oa 
mankind  are  never  contented,  and  as  critics  are 
certainly  no  exception  to  a  rule  so  general,  we  could 
wish  that,  without  losing  or  altering  a  line  our 
author  has'written,  he  haucondesccnded  to  give  ua, 
in  addition  to  his  stores  of  sentiment,— a  romance  on 
life  and  manners,  by  which,  we  are  convinced^  he 
would  have  twisted  another  branch  of  laurel  mto 
his  garland.    However,  as  Sebastian  expresses  It^ 

*' What  fau  beee,  baakaoaB  I  iriwt  if,  fepptus.*' 

We  must  be  proudly  sadsfied  with  what  we  havjs 
received,  and  happy  that,  in  this  line  ol^  compositioxi^ 
we  can  boast  a  living  author,  of  excellence  me  that 
of  Henry  Mackenzie.  ^ 


HORACE  WALPOLE. 

Tan  CastUof  Otranto  is  remarkable,  not  only  fot 
the  wild  interest  of  the  story,  but  as  the  first  modern 
attempt  to  found  a  tale  of  amusing  fiction  upon  the 
basis  of  the  ancient  romances  of  chivalry.  The 
neglect  and  discredit  of  these  venerable  trends  bad 
commenced  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
when,  as  we  learn  from  the  criticism  of  the  times, 
Spenser's  fairy  web  was  approved  rather  on  account 
ot  the  mystic  and  allegorical  interpretation,  than  tha 
plain  andobvious  meaning  of  his  chivalrous  pageant^ 
The  drama,  which  shortly  afterwards  rose  into  splen- 
dour, and  English  versions  from  the  innumerabla 
noYelists  of  Italy,  supplied  to  ihc^  hi^er  class  the 
amusement  which  their  fathers  received  from  the 
legends  of  Don  Belianis  and  the  Mirror  of  Knight- 
hood t  and  the  hu*ge  volumes,  which  were  once  the 
pastime  of  nobles  and  princes,  shorn  of  their  orna* 
ments,  and  shrunk  in  to  abridgements,  were  banished 
to  the  kitchen  or  nursery,  or,  at  best,  to  the  hall- 
window  of  the  old-fashioned  country  manor  house. 
Under  Charles  II.,  the  prevailing  taste  for  French, 
literature  dictated  the  introduction  of  those  dullest  of 
dull  folios,  the  romances  of  Caljprenede  and  Scuden» 
works  which  hover  between  the  ancient  tale  of  chi-. 
valry  and  the  modern  novel.  The  alliance  was  so  lU 
ponceived.  that  these  ponderous  tomes  retained  all  thd 
insufferable  length  and  breadth  of  the  prose  volumes 
of  chivalry,  the  same  detailed  account  of  reiterated  and 
unvaried  combats,  the  same  unnatural  and  extrava- 
gant turn  of  incident,  without  the  rich  and  sublime 
strokes  of  geniue,  and  vigour  of  imagination,  which 
often  distincruished  the  eariy  romance  {  while  they 
exhibited  all  the  unnatural  metaphysical  jargon,, 
sentimental  languor,  and  flat  love-intrigue  or  the 
novel,  without  being  enlivened  by  its  variety  of  cha- 
racter, just  traits  of  feeling,  or  acute  views  of  lif(d. 
Such  an  ill-imaghied  species  of  composition  retained 
its  ^ound  lontcer  than  might  have  been  expected], 
only  because  these  romances  were  called  works  of 
entertainment,  and  that  there  was  nothing  better  lo" 
aupp!  V  their  room.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  Spectator^ 
Clelia,  Cleopatra,  and  the  Grand  Cyrus,  (as  thai 
precious  folio  is  christened  by  its  butcherly  trans- 
lator,) were  the  favourite  closet  companions  of  the 
f^ir  spx.  But  this  unnatural  taste  began  to  give 
wav  earlv  in  the  eighteenth  centurv ;  and,  about  the 
middle  of  it,  wns  entirely  superseded  by  the  works 
oftiC  Sage,  Richardson,  l^iclding,  and  Smollett;  so 
thnt  even  the  very  name  of  romance,  now  so  vene- 
rable in  the  ear  of  antiquaries  and  book-odlectora, 
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was  almost  forgotten  at  the  time  T\e  CmUc  qf 
Oh-ani^  nfade  its  first  appearance. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  Horace  Walpole,  tbe  in- 
genloQs  aniboT  of  this  work,  was  such  as  gave  him 
A  decided  predilection  for"  wnat  may  be  called  the 
Gothic  stffe,  a  term  which  he  coatributed  not  a 
little  to  rescue  from  the  bad  fame  into  which  It 
had  fallen,  being  cnrrenriy  used  before  his  time  to 
express  whatever  was  in  pointed  and  diametrical 
opposition  to  the  rules  of  true  taste. 

Horace  Walpole,  It  is  needless  to  remind  the 
reader,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert 'Walpole,  that 
celebrated  minister,  who  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment  under  two  iniccessivc  monarchs,  with  a  grasp 
9o  firm  and  ancon  trolled,  that  his  power  seemed 
entwined  with  the  rights  of  the  Brunswick  family. 
Horace  was  born  in  the  year  I7I6-I7 ;  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  formed,  at  that  celebrated  seminary,  a 
■sehool-boy  aequaintance  ^vith  the  celebrated  Gray, 
which  continued  during  the  earlier  part  of  their 
-residence  together  at  Cambridge,  so  that  they  be* 
^me  fellow-travellers  by  joint  consent  in  1739. 
Thev  disagreed  and  parted  on  the  continent ;  the 
yotzthftil  vivacity,  and,  perhaps,  the  aristocratic  as- 
•ampiioD  of  Wiupal^  not  ugndng  with  the  some- 
what formal  opinioos  and  habita^of  the  prciea«ed 
inan  of  letters.  In  the  recondliatioa  aiterwaida 
<fffected  between  them,  Walpole  frankly  took  on 
mraself  the  blame  of  the  rupture,  and  they  contiiuiod 
ftieods  until  Gray's  death. 

When  Walpole  returned  to  England,  he, obtained 
a  aeat  in  Parliament,  and  entered  public  life  as  the 
•on  of  a priive  nMUsleir tut powerliuas Ensland had 
known  for  more  than  a  century.    When  tne  father 

Dcupied  such  a  skuation,  hia  aonn  had  oeoesBftily 

Heir  full  share  of  that  court  which  is  uauaUy  paid  to 
.  le  near  connexions  of  those  who  have  the  patron* 
ftgeof  the  state  at  their  disposal.  To  the  feeling  of 
importance  inseparable  from  the  object  of  such  at* 
teDtion»  waa  added  the  early  habit  ofcoonecting  and 
associating  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
even  the,  domestic  affairs  of  his  family,  with  the 
parties  In  the  Royal  Family  of  Englandi  and  with 
the  changes  in  the  public  affairs  of  £lurope.  It  is 
not  therefore  wonderful,  that  the  turn  of  Horace 
Walpole's  mind,  which  was  naturally  tinged  with 
the  love  of  pedigreei  and  a  value  for  faaiily  oonoura, 
ahould  have  oeen  strengthened  in  that  bias  bycir* 
<nAinstjaBoes,  whioh  seemed,  as  it  were^  to  ixnpucate 
the  fate  of  his  own  house  with  tfant  of  princes,  and 
to  give  the  shields  of  the  Walpoles,  Snorters,  and 
Robsarta,  from  whom  he  descended,  an  added  dig- 
nity, unknown  to  their  original  owners.  If  Mr. 
Walpole  ever  fbimded  hopes  of  raising  himself  to 
political  eminence,  and  turning  his  family  import- 
ance to  advantage  in  his  career,  the  termination  of 
his  father's  power,  and  the  personal  change  with 
which  he  felt  it  attended,  disgusted  him  with  active 
U&,  and  earlv  oeosigned  him  to  literary  retirement. 
fie  had,  indeed,  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  many 
vears ;  but,  unless  upon  one  occasion,  when  he  vin* 
4icaied  the  memory  of  his  father  with  great  dignity 
4od  ebquence,  he  took  no  share  in  the  debates  ot 
the,  House^  and  not  much  interest  in  the  parties 
which  mamtained  them.  Indeed,  in  the  account 
which  he  has  himself  rendered  us  of  his  own  viewa 
and  dispositions  with  respect  to  state  affairs,  he 
seems  rather  to  have  been  bent  on  influencing  party 
spirit,  and  bustling  in  public  affairs,  for  the  sake  of 
embroflment  and  intrigue,  tha(i  in  order  to  carry  any 
particular  measure,  whether  vraportant  to  himself 
or  of  consequence  to  the  state.  In  the  vear  176S, 
and  at  the  active  age  of  forty-one,  securea  from  the 
caprices  of  fortune,  ne  retired  altosetherfrom  public 
life,  to  enjoy  his  own  piirsuits  ana  studies  in  retire- 
ment. His  father's  care  had  invested  him  with 
three  good  sinecure  offices,  so  that  his  income, 
managed  with  economy,  which  no  one  understood 
better  how  to  practise,  was  sufficient  for  his  expense 
in  matters  of  virtue,  as  well  as  for  maintaining  his 
high  rank  in  society. 

The  subjects  of  Horace  Walpole's  studies  were, 
tn  a  great  measure,  dictated  by  his  habits  of  think- 
ing and  feeling  operating  upon  an  animated  imagin- 
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ation.  and  a  nuniacutet.aflj^  MmtrtliM»4lll 
fraught  with  a  great  vanetyof  vusoruanaoiiS'kiisir* 
ledge.  Travellmg  had  formed  his  taste  for  thenoe 
arts ;  but  his  early  predilection  in  favour  e^ birth  asA 
rank  copnected^ven  those  branches  of  study  wi4h  . 
that  of  Gothic  nistory  and  anttqqities,  His  Anof^ 
dotes  qf  Painting  and  Engr^^ii^  evince  nafiy 
marks  of  his  favourite  pursuits  j  but  hia  Caial^^^ 
of  Baiyal  and  NobU  Authorft  aftd  his  iHstoruoi 
Doubts^  we  owe  eaiirely  to  his  piirsuhs  a«  an  anih 
^uary  and  genealogist.  The  formiMr  work  eymieit$i 
in  a  particular  degree,  Mr.  WalpoW'a  rasnect  for 
birth  and  rank  |  yet  i^  perhaps,  ilIeakul«M  teipn 
much  sympathy  for  either.  It  would.be  dificnlt,  by 
any  process  or  principle  of  fuhdiviaiop^  to  aeket  a 
list  of  as  manx  plebeian  authoiBr  eemtainipg,  40  vety 
few  whose  genius  was  worthy  at  opmBMO^oriMion ) 
hut  it  was  al wavs  Wajpole's  (tibia  to  4jsc>iMWi  a  ptfa- 
fessed  pursuit  ot  public  favouTi  fbrwhieh«  hovevM^ 
he  earnestly  thirsted,  and  tf9  hoid^CDsltff  forth  mat 
privileged  author,  "  one  of  the  rightrhsind  ue,"  who 
did  not  mean  to  descend  into  the  cooimpn  areosi 
\^heie  professtonAl  author^ooniend  Oefora  tjM  pub- 
lic eve,  out  wrote  niiaiely  to  jcratify.  hia  omB.  IneN^ 
by  throwing  away  a  few  idle  hours  on  ttlcffiiy  «qbi« 
position,  Tnere  waa  a>uoh  afTecti^tioi^  thi^  'whieii 
accordingly  met  the  reward  whj' 
ally  mcurs ;  a»  Walpo^  aeema 
good  deal  from  the  cnticiam  which .  . 
aespise,  and  occ«iion*Uy  from  the  nw^H 
apj^red  to  4;ourt. 

The  UUtorical  fioMJ^taum  am  acnAt  «p4  mmnM 
example  Ixow  muaute  antniiiBnia  ffeeewneh   mnf 
shake  our  faith  in  the  facta  mdat  ponMilr  ftv«r- 
red  by  general  histoiy.    Itis  i?m«rkaUs  sJae  10  «In 
servei  how,  in  dafending  a  aya^si  which  vi 
ably  at  first  adopted  as  a  mere  htyrtnr  «Mt^ 
Walpole's  doid)tB  acqfiifed,  in  hia  own  eyeth 
pectahility  o£  certainttesi  in  whioh  he  m 
bpook  contiroverey. 

Hr.  Walpole'e  domeeiio  •ecn)«M&  ••  ^eU  •• 
his  studies.  We  evidence  0f  a  ta«te  (m  SM|Upb>«p^ 
quities,  which  wns  the» aneeininon*    Halcryeq,  9»M 
satirist  has  exQtressed  it,     u  gnu  on  Gothin  lova 
through  Gothioglaaei"  ana  theviUati  Str»wbaH»- 
Hill,  which  he  choose  for  hts  tthodci,  gra^nMv 
aweUed  into  a  foudal  castle^  hy  th«>  addinon  of-  tsr* 
rets,  towers,  gaHfrie%  ana  oomdorsi  whom  fwtlw 
roofs,  carved  pani^tfU,  aikd  illaniMied  wmdnwiL 
were  garnished  with  the  appiopriMe  fumitm  m 
scutcheona,  aimonal  healings,  •hialda,  tiltiMlaaoiiib 
and  all  the  panoply  of  cbiv^iry.   The  Qothto-M^ 
of  architecture  is  now  so  generallyt  nndi  indMOt  flH 
discriminately  need,  that  we  are  mthjcr  anrpmad  if 
the  country-house  of  a  tradcaattB  itlhed  Irani  Itvih 
ness  does  not  exhibit  lanc^ated  window^  draisd 
by  atone  shafts,  and  garnished  by  paintea  gaunt  «k 
cup-hoard  in  the  ferm^of  a  cathedra  ataU,  nad  a 
pig-house  with  a  front  he^rrowed  from  the  mown  m 
an  ancient  chapel.    BuL  in  the  middle  of  th«  «i|^ 
teenth  century,  when  Mr.  Walpole  h^fltn  to  ezfaanft 
specimens  of^the  Gbthic  etyloi  and  to  show  hair 
patterns,  coUeeted  from  cathedrals  and  tponumnM^ 
might  be  appliod  to  chimney-pieoeai  ceiling^  ^"np** 
dows,  and  balustradeoi  he  OKi  n«t  coniply  with  Um 
dictates  of  a  prevailing  laahioii,  bnt  TiloMod  hi»  o«^ 
ta^te,  and  realised  hie  own  vinona,  in  ih^nMnniitic 
cast  of  the  mansion  which  he  erected. 

Mr.  Walpole's  hghter  studiea  werecoaductad  tipoK 
the  same  prindMe  which  influenced  hie  fain^Monl 
researches,  a^a  ni*  MAte  in  Architecture.  HiU  f^ 
tensive  aoquamtanoe  with  foreign  litecatme,  in  vyhinh 
he  justly  prided  himself,  was  subordinate  to  hin  pmr^ 
suits  aa  an  antiquary  and  genealosiit,  in  which  h*. 
{{leaned  subjeots  for  Xfoetry  and  for  romnntie  fio^. 
tion,  as  well  as  for  hjstoncal  oontroverav*  ^HhoM 
are  studies,  indeed,  proverbiaUy  duU;  btti  it  w 
only  when  they  are  pursued  bv  thoae  whoan  Ina- 
cies  nothins  can  enliven.  A  noraoe  Walpole,  or  « 
Thomas  Wanon.  is  not  a  mere  ooilector  id  dry  noA 
minute  facts,  which  the  general  hiatorian  paanen 
over  with  disdain.    He  bring*  with  him  the  toreb  of 

f genius,  to  illuminate  the  ruins  through  which  ha 
oves  to  wander ;  nor  dnea  the  daasio  scholar  4n* 
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immorev^sirman  ^m.tSu  XHtffea.of  YirgiL than 
andi  «n  antiiiQarx  frora  the  glowmg^ch,  and  pow- 
dfii!  feudal  painting  of  FroiBsart.  Hia  mind  oeing 
thus  stored  with  infiprmation.  accumulated  by  re- 
searches into  the  annouities  or  the  middle  ages,  and 
i  ispired,  as  he  himself  informs  U8«  by  the  roniantic 
cast  of  his  own  habitationt  Mr.  Walpole  resolved  to 
give  the  public  a  specimen  of  the  Gothic  st/Ie  adap- 
ted to  modem  literature,  as  he  had  already  exhibited 
^ts  application  to  modem  architecture. 

As,  in  his  model  of  a  Gothic  modem  mansion, 
oar  author  had  studiously  endeavoured  to  fit  to  the 
purposes  of  modem  convenience,  or  luxury,  the  rich, 
Taned,  and  complicated  traeery  and  carving  of  the 
ancient  catj^edral,  so^  in  The  Castlt  qf  Otranto,  it 
was  his  object  to  umte  the  marvellous  turn  of  inci- 
dent^  and  imposmg  tpne  of  chivalty,  exhibited  in  the 
tncieint  romance  with  that  accurate  display  of  hu- 
ma«  character^  and  contrast  of  feelings  ^d  paji- 
ftODf,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be.  delineated  in  the 
modem  noyel.  But  Hr.  W^lpola,  being  uncertain 
of  the  reception  which  a  work  upon  so  new  a  j>lan 
ni^t  experienee  from  the  worldi  and  not  caring, 
penaps,  to  encoonter^e  ridicule  which  would  have 
tttenaea  its  failure,  7lu  QistU  of  Otranlo  was,  in 
•TTOjL  ushered  into. the  world,  as  a  translation,  by 
Wflliam  Marshall,  from  the  Italian  of  Onuphrio 
Vtiralto,  a  sort  of  anagram,  or  translation,  of  the 
anthoi's  own  natne.  It  did  not,  however,  long  im- 
pose upon  the  critics  of  the  day.  It  was  soon  3ua- 
^ectedf toproceed  from  a  more  ejUgant  pen  than  that 
«f  anyWmiam  Marshall,  and,  m  the  second  edition 
Waipole  disolosed  the  secret.  In  a  pr^vau  letter,  he 
gsv9  the  following  acoount  of  the  origin  of  the  com- 
t>ositbn,  in  which  he  contradieu  the  oidinary  as^ 
MenmUi  that  it  was  completed  in  eight  days. 

,,_   ^  "WlfcJ*forcM763. 

cfhan  I  eonibsa  to  you  what  was  the  origin  of 
ta»  romance  1  1  awakied  one  morning  in  the  ber 
gmnmg  of  last  June  from  a  dream,  of  which  all  I 
eooM  recover  was,  that  I  had  thought  myself  in  an 
anaei^t  q^e,  (aveiy  natural  dreamier  a  bead  fillr 
^  Itke  mme  with  gothic  story,)  and  that  on  the  ujt- 
9C9ni|05t  banmster  of  a  great  staircase,  I  saw  a  gi- 
Sao^bG  hand  in  armour.  In  the  even'mg  I  sat  down 
inal>egan  to  write,  without  knowing  in  the  least 
what  I  intended  to  say  or  relate,  The  work  grew 
<m  my  hands,  and  I  aew  fond  of  it.  Add,  that  I  was 
rof  glad  to  think  of  any  thing  rather  than  politics, 
m  short,  I  was  so  engrossed  with  my  tale,  which  I 
compIetM  in  less  than  two  months,  that  one  evcn- 
iQg  I  wrote  from  the  time  I  had  drank  my  tea,  about 
9x  o'clock,  till  half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  morn* 
ffig;  when  my  hands  and  fingers  were  so  weary, 
yM  I  ooald  not  hold  the  pen  to  finish  the  sentence, 
rat  lefr  Matilda  and  Isabella  talking  in  the  middle 
<a!a  paragmh." 

n  does  not  se^m  that  the  authentici^  of  the  nar- 
Wxre  was  at 'first  suepected.  1^.  Gray  writes  to 
l^^aipole.  on  30th  lAecember  1764 :  "  I  have  re- 
cored  tru  CaUU  qf  OirajUOi  and  return  you  my 
thanks  for  it  It  engages  our  attention  here,  (i.  e. 
^Ccmbridgi^)  ihakes  some  of  us  cry  a  little  ^  and 
oL  in  general,  afraid  (o  go  to  bed  o'nights.  We  take 
It  jbr  a  translation ;  and  sh#uld  believe  it  to  be  a  true 
■tnr,  if  it  were  not  for  St.  Nicholas.'*  The  frienda 
eT.tAe  author,  as  appears  from  the  letter  already 
Wyted,  were  probabiv  soon  permitted  to  peep  be- 
iwh  the  YeQ  he  had  thought  proper  to  assume: 
•OB,  in  the  second  edition,  it  was  altogether  with- 
oawn  by  a  preface,  in  which  the  tendency  and  na- 
Hm  of  in^  work  are  shortlyjcommented  iq>on  and 
«X|ilaine<l.  From  the  following  passage,  translatejl 
&om  a  letter  by  the  author  to  Madame  Dofiand^  it 
^lUd  aeera  that  he  rjepented  of  having  laid  aside 
Bts  incognito;  and  sensitive  to  criticism,  like  most 
QiQetante  authors,  was  rather  more  hurt  by  the  rail- 
kfy  of  those  wholiked  not  his  tale  of  chivalry,  than 

Btified  by  the  apiiJAose  of  his  admirers.  "  So  they 
m  translated  m^nJastlc  of  Otranio^  probably  in 
lifieule  of  the  author.  So  be  it;— however,  I  beg 
nni  will  let  their  raillery  pass  in  silence.  Let  the 
^p6e»  have  their  own  way ;  they  give  me  no  unea- 
I  have  not  written  the  hook  tor  the  present  j 


4ige>  which,  will  epdore  nothing  h»<^  eek{  cmoieit 
seiiat,  ^  I  confess  to  you,  my  dear  friend,,  (ana  you 
will  think  me  madder  than  eve^)  that  this  is  the  only 
one  of  my  works  with  which  I  am  myself  pleased ; 
I  have  given  reins  to  my  imagination  tiU  I  became  on 
fire  with  the  visions  and  feeluigs  which  it  excited.  I 
have  composed  it  in  defiance  of  rules,  of  critics,  and 
of  philosophers;  and  il  seems  to  me  just  so  much 
the  better  for  that  very  reason.  I  am  even  persua- 
ded, that  sometime  hereafter,  when  taste  shall  re- 
sume the  place  which  philosophy  now  occupies,  ny  . 
poor  CaatU  will  find  admirers:  we  have  actuajljr  a 
few  among  us  already,  for  I  am  just  publishing  the 
third  edition.  I  do  not  say  this  m  order  to  mendi 
cfite  your  approbation**  X  told  you  from  the  befpn- 
nmg  you  would  not  like  the  book,— your  visions  are 
all  m  a  difierent  style.  I  am  not  sorry  the  transla- 
tor has  given  the  Second  Preface ;  thenrst,  however, 
acoorf^s  best  with  the  style  of  the  fiction.  I  wished 
it  to  be  believed  ancient,  and  almost  every  body  was 
imposed  upon."  If  the  pubhc  api^lause,  however, 
was  sufilcieatljr  qualified  oy  the  voice  of  censure  to 
alarm  the  feelmgs  of  the  author,  the  continued  ^ 
mand  for  various  editions  of  TKt  CaHU  qf  OtrafUo, 
showed  bow  high  the  work  really  stood  in  popniar 
estimation,  and  probably  eventuaUy  reconciled  M^. 
Walpole  to  the  taste  of  his  own  age.  Thisromaape 
has  oeen  justly  considered  not  only  as  the  original  aad 
model  oi  a  peculiar  species  of  composition,  attest- 
ed and  successfully  executed  by  a  man  of  greaiJUQ- 
ius,  but  as  one  of  the  standara  works  of  our  lighier 
literature. 

Horace  Walpole  continued  the  mode  of  life  whioh 
he  hfd  adopted  so  early  as  1763^  until  hb  death,  ui^- 
less  jt  may  be  considered  as  an  alteratioou  that  his 
sentiments  of  Whiggism,  which^  he  himself  assuraa 
lu,  almost  amounted  to  JElepubhcanism.  received,  a 
shock  from,  the  French  Revolution,  which  he  ap- 
pears from  its  commencement  to  have  thoroughly 
detested.  The  tenor  of  his  life  could  be  hardly  said 
to  su/ier  intermption  by  his  lather's  earldom  of  Ox- 
ford devolving  upon  him  when  he  had  reached  hia 
74th  year,  by  the  death  of  his  nephew.  He  scarce 
assumed  the  title^  and  died  a  few  years  after  it  had  . 
descended  (o  him,  2d  March,  1797,  at  hishouas  in 
Berkeley  square. 

While  these  sheets  are-paseinff  through  the  preaa, 
we  have  found  in  Miss  Hawkins's  very  entertaining , 
reminiscences  of  her  early  abode  at  Twickenham, 
the  following  description  of  the  person  of  Horaee 
Walpole,  betbre  177a,  giving  us  the  most  Uvely  idea 
of  the  persona  and  manners  of  a  Man  of  Pashion 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century :— "His  figure 
was  not  merely  tall,  but  more  prc^rly  long  auA 
sjLender  to  excess ;  his  complexion,  and  particularly 
his  hands,  of  a  most  unhealthy  paleness.  His  eyea 
were  remarkably  bright  and  penetrating,  very  dark 
and  lively  :~his  vq|ce  was  not  strong,  mit  his  toned 
were  extremely  pleasant,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  highly 

gentlemanly.  I  do  not  remember  his  common  gait.] 
e  always  entered  a  room  in  that  style  of  afiected 
delicacy,  which  fashion  had  tneii  made  almost  nsr 
tufal ;  d^a'p^au  bra*  between  ms  hands,  as  if  he 
wished  to  compvess  it,  or  under  his  arm;  kneea 
bent,  and  feet  on  tiptoe,  as  if  afraid  of  a  wet  floor.— 
His  dress  in  visiting  was  most  usually,  in  summer, 
when  I  most  saw  him,  a  lavender  suit,  the  waist- 
coat embroidered  with  a  h'ttle  silver,  or  of  white  silk 
worked  in  the  tambour,  partridge  silk  stockinga 
and  gold  buckles,  mf&es  and  frill  generally  lace.  I 
remember,  when  a  child,  thinking  hhn  very  much 
under-dressed,  if  at  any  time,  except  in  mourning^ 
he  wore  hemmed  cambrick.  In  summer  no  pow- 
der, but  his  wig  combed  straight,  and  showing  his 
very  smooth,  pale  forehead,  and  queued  behind;  in 
winter,  powder." 

We  cannot  heh>  thinking  that  this  most  respects^ 
ble  lady,^  by  whose  communications  respecting  emi- 
nent individuals  Uie  public  has  been  so  much  obligedi 
has  been  a  little  too  severe  on  the  Gothic  whims  ox 

*  Madam«  Defiand  had  mentioned  htcving  read  The  Qutle  qf 
Otranto  twice  over ;  bat  ahe  did  not  add  a  word  of  approbatioo. 
ahti  blamed  the  traoalator  for  ginof  the  Second  Prefaee,  efaisftr 
beoawe  ti»  tlMN«ht  it  miflit  eoountt  Walpole  with  VokaJn^ 
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tbe  arebileetitre  at  Sfrawbefty  Hill.  The  wlrairers 
of  tlie  fine  arts  should  have  fQrt)earance  for  each 
other,  when  their  fervent  admiration  of  a  favourite 
pursuit  leads  them  into  those  extremes  which  are 
caviar  to  the  multitude.  And  as  the  ear  of  the  ar- 
chitect should  not  be  hasty  to  condemn  the  over- 
learned  conceits  of  the  musician,  so  tbe  eye  of  the 
musician  should  have  some  toleration  for  the  tur- 
rets and  pinnacles  of  the  fascinated  builder. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  plan  to  say  much  of  Horace 
Walpole's  individual  cnaracter.  His  works  bear 
evj^ence  to  his  talents  u  and,  even  striking  out  the 
horribly  impressive  but  disgusting  drama  of  The 
MyattrUma  Mother^  and  tne  excellent  romance 
which  we  are  about  to  anajyte  more  critically,  they 
must  leave  him  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  excellent 
taste,  and  certainly  of  being  the  best  letter-writer  in 
the  English  languagfe. 

In  ijnvate  life,  his  temper  appears  to  have  been 
precarious ;  and  though  expensive  in  indulging  his 
own  taste,  he  always  seems  to  have  done  so  on  the 
most  economical  terms  possible.    He  is  often,  in  his 

Spistoiary  correspondence,  harsh  and  unkind  to  Ma- 
ame  Denand,  whose  talents,  her  blindness,  and  her 
enthueiastic  aJfTection  for  him,  claimed  every  indul- 
gence from  a  warm-hearted  man.  He  is  also  severe 
and  rigid  towards  Bentley.  whose  taste  and  talents 
be  had  put  into  continual  requisition  for  the  orna- 
teents  or  his  house.  These  are  unamiable  traits  of 
character,  and  they  have  been  quoted  often,  and 
exaggerated  much. '  But  his  memory  has  suffered 
moat  on  account  of  his  conduct  towards  Chatter- 
ton,  in  which  we  have  always  thoughf'  he  was  per- 
fectly defensible.  That  unhappy  son  of  genius  en- 
deavoured to  impose  upon  waipole  a  few  stanzas 
of  very  inferior  nierit,  as  ancient ;'  and  sent  him  an 
•edoally  gross  and  palpabfe  irnpostore under  the  shape 
0^  a  pretendtid  List  of  Paiwters.  Walpole's  sole 
enme  lies' in  not  patronizing  at  onee  a  young  man, 
who  only  appeared  before  him  in  the  character  of  a 
very  inartificial  impostor,  though  he  afterwards 
Tjroved  himself  a  gigantic  one.  The  fatft  of  Chat- 
terton  lies,  not  at  the  door  of  Waipole,  hut  of  the 
"public  at  large,  who,  two  fears  (we  believe)  after- 
Wftids,  were  possesse^d  of  the  splendid  proofs  of  hu 
natural  powers,  and  any  one  ol  whom  was  as  much 
caHed  upon  as  Waipole  to  jirevent  the  most  unhappy 
eatastrophe. 

Finally,  it  must  be  recorded  to  Walpofe's  praise, 
that,  though  not  habitually  liberal,  he  was  strictly 
just,  and  readily  parted  vrith  that  portion  of  his  in- 
come which  the  necessities  of  the  state  required. 
He  may,  perhafis,  have  mistaken  his  character  when 
he  ashumes  as  its  principal  characteristic^  ^^disinte- 
retrtedoess  and  contempt  of  money,**  which,  he  in- 
timates, was  with  him  less  "a  virtue  than  a  pas' 
non.**  But  by  the  generous  and  apparently  most 
flincere  offer  to  divide  his  whole  4ncome  witli  Mar- 
shal Conway,  he  showed,  that  if  there  existed  in 
Ms  bosom  more  love  of  money  than  perhai>s  he  was 
himself  aware  of,  it  was  subjugated  to  the  influence 
of  tbe  nobler  virtues  and  feelings. 

We  are  now  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  The  C<J»- 
f{e  of  Otranto,  and  on  the  class  of  compositions  to 
which  it  belongs,  end  of  which  it  was  the  precursor. 

It  is  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Walpole's  memory  to 
aUege^  that  all  which  he  aimM  at  m  Tke  Castle  of 
Otranto,  was  "  the  art  nf  exciting  surprise  and  hor- 
ror ;"  or,  in  other  words,  the  appeal  to  thot  secret 
and  reserved  feeling  of  love  for  the  marvellous  and 
supernatural,  which  occntAt;S  a  hidden  comer  in  al- 
most every  one's  bosom.  Were  this  all  which  he 
had  attempted,  the  means  by  which  he  sought  to 
attain  his  purpose  might,  with  justire,  be  termed 
both  clumsy  and  puerile.  But  Mr.  Walpole's  pur- 
pose was  both  more  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
more  important  when  atlaihetl.  It  was  his  object 
to  draw  such  a  picture  of  domestic  life  and  manners, 
during  the  feudal  times,  na  mlKht  actually  have  ex- 
isted, and  to  paint  it  t-hcqnerf  d  and  agitated  by  the 
action  of  supernatural  nm^hincry,  such  aa  the  su- 
perstition of  the  period  received  as  matter  of  devout 
cfedulity.  The  natural  parts  of  the  narrative  are 
«o  omtrived,  that  they  aasociata  themselves  with 


the  marvelliluft  oceuiTCiieeis  aA^  by  the  Ibreedt 
that  association,  render  those  apecioaa  miracula 
striking  and  impressive,  though  our  cooler  reason 
admits  their  impossibility.    Xnaeed,  to  produce,  in  a 
well- cult Kuted  mind,  any  portion  of  that  surpi^ 
and  fear  which  are  founded  on  supernatural  events 
the  frame  and  tenor  of  the  whole  story  must  be  ad- 
justed th  perfect  harmony  with  this  main-apring  of 
the  interest.   He  who.  m  early  youth,  has  happened 
to  pass  a  solitary  nignt  in  one  of  the  few  ancient 
manaaons  which  the  fashion  of  more  modern  times 
has  left  tmdespoiled  of  their  original  furniture,  has 
probabhr  experienced^  that  the  gigantic  and  prepos- 
terous figures  dimly  visible  in  the  defaced  tapestry,— 
the  remote  clang  of  the  distant  doors  which  diviaa 
him  from  living  society,— the  deep  darkness  whicii 
involves  the  high  and  fretted  roof  of  the  ai>artixient, 
->the  dimly-Bcen  pictures  of  ancient  knii^ta,  re 
nowned  for  their  valour,  and  perhaps  tor   tbeit 
crimes,— the  varied  and  inaialinct  soimas  which  dia* 
turb  the  silent  desolation  of  a  half-de&ertcd  maor 
sion,— and,  to  crown  all,  the  feeling  that  carries  up 
back  to  ages  of  feudal  powefand  papal  superstitioik 
join  together  to  excite  a  corresponding  sensation  <» 
supernatural  awe,  jf  not  of  terror.   It  is  in  such  siair 
ations,  when  superstition  becomes  contagious,  ihflt 
we  listen  with  respect,  and  even. with  dread,  to  ttte 
legends  which  ar^  our  sport  in  the  garish  ugUt  of 
sunshine,  and  amid  the  dissipating  siffhts  and  sounds 
of  every-day  life.    Now,  it  seems  to  nave  been.  Wat 
pole's  object  to  attain^ by  the  minute  aceoracy  of  g 
fable,  sketched  with  singular  attention  to  tbe  co^ 
tume  of  the  period  in  which  the  scene  was  laid,  that 
same  association  which  might  prepare  his  reader'g 
mind  for  the  rect^tion  of  prodigies  congenial  to  th« 
creed  and  feelings  of  the  aCtots.    His  feudal  tyran 
his  distressed  damsel,  his  resigned  jet  <di«i' 
chnrohman^— the  Castle  itself,  with  its  fbudal 
rangements  of  dungeons,  trim-doors,  oratories  and 
galleries,— the  incidents  of  the  .trial,  the  chivalrous 
procession,  and  the  combtUt ;— in  short,  the  scene, 
the  performers,  and  action,  so  fkr  as  it  ia  naturidL 
form  the  accompanimentE  of  his  spectred  and  hi& 
miracles,  and  have  the  same  effect  on.  the  mind  or 
the  reader,  that  the  appearance  and  draper}'  of  ^awch. 
a  chamber  as  we  have  described  may  produce  upon, 
that  of  a  temporary  inmate.    Thia  was  a  task  which 
required  no  little  learning,  no  ordinary  degree  of  &n-' 
cy,  no  common  portion  of  genius,  to  execute.    Tha 
association  of  wiiich  we  have  spoken  is  of  a  tKLtuzo 
peculiarly  delicate,  and  subject  to  be  brpken  ai^d  ai»< 
arranged.    It  is,  tor  instance,  al|no3t  impossible  to 
build  Buch  a  modem  Gothic  structure  as  shall  im- 
press, us  with  the  feelings  we  have  endeavour^  t» 
describe.    It  may  be  grand,  or  it  may  b^  gloomy  ; 
it- may  excite  magnificent  or  melancholy  ideas  »  biu 
it  must  fail  in  bringing  forth  the  seneation  ttf  sup^- 
natural  awe,^connected  M'ith  halls  that  have  eclioedL 


to  the  sounda  of  remote  genejtition%  and  have  b<_ , 

pressed  b^  the  footst^s  (4  those  who  have  lo&g,^ 
nnce  passed  away:    Yet  Horace  Waipole.  has  at*  * 
tained  in  composition,  what,  as  an  architect^  fie 
must  have  felt  beyond  the  power  of  his  art.     TW 
remote  and  supersdtious  period  in  which  his  soeniT 
is  laid,— the  art  with  which  he  has  fUmishcd  forth 
its  Gkithic  decorations,— the  sustaiiled,  and,  in  igea'e* 
ral,  the  dignified  tone  of  feudal  manners,— prepam'^ 
us  gradually  for  the  favourable  reception  of  pro^fi 
gies,  which,  though  they  could  not  really  have  hap> ' 
pened  at  any  period,  were  consistent  w;ith  the  b^hd^ 
of  all  mankind  at  that  in  which  the  action  ia  placed. 
It  was,  therefore,  the  author's  object,  not  merely  to 
excite  surprise  and  terror,  by  the  mtrodqction  of  su- 
pernatural agency,  but  to  wind  up  tbe.feelings  of  hia 
reader  till  they  became  for  a  moment  identmed  w^ith 
those  of  a  ruder  age,  which 

Held  Mcb  slnnffB  taJt  devMtbr  trae. 

The  difficulty  of  attaining 'tl#  nice  accuracy  of 
delineation  may  be  bi^t  estimated  by  comparing  T^ 
Casilt  qf  Otranto  with  the  less  successful  eflbrta  of 
later  writers ;  whefft^  amid  nil  their  attempts  to  a«> 
sume  the  tone  of  antique  chivalry,  something  occurs 
in  every  chapter  so  decidedly  incongruous,  aa  at  m 
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Svandnva  of  an  lU-sustaixwd  mutpimAe,  in  which 
U)8t8,  kiugnts-ermnt,  magician^  and  damaels  gent, 
Ire  all  eQumped  in  hired  dresses  from  the  same  ware- 
house in  Ta>i8iock- street 

There  is  a  remarkable  particular  in  which  Mr. 
Watpole's  steps  have  been  departed  from  by  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  followers. 

Romantic  narrative  is  of  two  kinds, -—that  which, 
being  in  itself  possible,  may  be  matter  of  belief  at 
any  period :  and  that  which,  though  held  impossible 
by  more  enlightened  ages,  was  yet  consonant  with 
Kne  faith  of  earlier  timss.    The  subject  of  T7u  Can- 
Utqf  Otranto  ia  of  the  latter  class.    Mrs.  KadcUife, 
a  name  not  to  be  mentioned  without  the  high  res- 
pect due  to  genius,  has  endeavoured  to  effect  a  com- 
DFomise  between  those  different  stvles  of  narrative, 
Of  referring  her  prodigies  to  an  explsnation  founded 
on  natural  causes,  in  the  latter  chapters  of  her  ro< 
nances.     To  this  improvement  upon  the  Qothic 
romance  there  are  so  many  objections,  that  we  own 
ourselves  inclined  to  prefer,  as  more  simple  and  im- 
pressive, the  narrative  of  Walpole.  which  details  su- 
pernatural incidents  as  they  would  have  been  readily 
batieved  and  received  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
turv.    In  the  first  place,  The  reader  feels  indignant 
at  aiscovering  that  he  has  been  cheated  into  sympa- 
jhy  with  terror%  which  are  Gnally  explained  as  hav- 
ing jjjroceeded  from  some  very  simple  cause  {  and 
the  mterest  of  a  second  reading  is  entirely  destroyed 
by  his  having  been  admitted  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
concIuaioD  of  the.  first.    Secondtv,  The  precaution 
•f  letieving  out  spirits  from  the  innuenoe  of  supposed 
snpematural  terror,  seems  as  unnecessary  in  a  work 
of  professed  fiction,  aa  that  of  the  prudent  Bottom, 
who  pronosod  that  the  human  face  of  the  represen- 
tative of  nis  lion  should  appear  from  imder  his  mask, 
and  acquaint  the  audienceplainly  that  he  was  a  man 
aa  other  men,  and  nothing  more  than  Sn^g  the  joiner. 
Lastly,  Hese  substitutes  for  supernatural  agency 
■re  frequently  to  the  full  as  improbable  as  the  ma- 
chinery which  they  are  introduced  to  explain  away 
cad  to  supplant.    The  reader,  who  is  required  to 
admit  the  belief  of  supernatural  interference,  under- 
stands precisely  what  is  demanded  of  him ;  and.  if 
he  be  truly  a  gentle  reader,  throws  his  mind  into  tna 
attitude  best  ad^ted  to  humour  the  deceit  which  is 
presented  for  his  entertainment,  and  grants,  for  the 
lime  of  perusal,  the  premises  on  which  the  fable  de- 
pends.*   But  if  the  author  voluntarily  binds  himself 
16  acoQuiit  for  aU  the  wondrous  occurrences  which 
he  introduces,  we  are  entitled  to  exact  that  the  ex- 
planation ah  all  be  natural,  easy,  ingenious,  and  com- 
l^te.    Every  reader  of  such  works  must  remember 
iDstaflCes,  in  which  the  explanation  of  mvsterious 
ctrenmstances  in  the  narrative  has  proved  equally, 
luiy,  even  more  incredible,  than  if  they  had  been  ac- 
counted for  hy  the  agency  of  supernatural  beings ; 
for  the  most  incredulous  must  allow,  that  the  inter- 
feteoce  of  such  agency  Lb  more  posBiolo  than  that  an 
eSect  resembling  it  should  be  produced  by  an  utterly 
iaadequftte  cause.    But  it  is  unneceaaary  to  enlarge 
fiuiher  on  a  part  of  the  subject,  which  we  have  only 
■Kotioned  to  exculpate  our  author  from  the  charge 
sf  nmns  machinery  more  clumsy  than  his  tale  from 
is  nature  raquve^    The  bold  assertion  of  the  actual 
cssfence  of  phantoms  and  apparitions  seems  to  us 
to  liJamioiuze  mach  more  naturally  with  the  man- 
aetu  of  ancient  times,  and  to  produce  a  more  power- 
^  eflect  upon  the  reader's  mind,  than  any  attempt 
1»'iieconciIe  the  superstitious  credulity  of  feudal  ages 
tfith  the  philosophic  scepticism  of  our  own,  by  reier- 
nng  those  prodiigies  to  the  operation  of  fulminating 
powder,   combined  mirrors,  magic  lanterns,   trap- 
wotfnr  speaking  trumpets,  and  such- like  apparatus  of 
Cterman  phantasmagoria. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  the  character 
of  the  supernatural  machinery  in  7Tu^  Ca»iU  qf 
Otranio  is  Uable  to  objections.  Its  action  and  iu- 
terfeience  is  raths*  too  frequent,  and  presses  loo 
herd  and  constantly  upon  the  same  feelmgs  in  the 
Diind,  to  the  hazard  of  diminishing  the  elas- 


*  TYtero  ara  inttances  tn  the  coiitj«ry,  however.    For  «mnple, 
witayv  ofievew  tmth«  wbo  eaat  oiile  OaUhrafiTra- 
a  panel  qfiiajrnhsMw  ficiioai. 


udty  of  the  spnng  i^pon  which  it  shovld  operata^ 
The  fund  of  foarfui  sympathy  which  can  be  atiorded 
by  a,  modern  reader  to  a  tale  of  wonder,  is  much  di'> 
minished  by  the  present  habits  of  life  and  modes  ol 
education.  Our  anceators  could  wonder  and  thrul 
through  all  the  mazes  of  an  interminable  metrical 
romance  of  fairy  land,  and  of  an  enchantment,  the 
work  perhaps  of  some 

Prerailiiur  po«t,  whote  andaubtinf  mind 
Believed  ua»  mafic  wonden  whien  he  eiinff. 

But  our  own  habits  and  feelinga  and  belief  are 
dififerent,  and  a  transient,  though  vivid  imprasnion, 
is  all  that  can  be,  excited  by  a  tale  of  wonder,  even 
in  tbo  most  fefnciful  mind  of  the  preaent  day.  By 
the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  his  prodigies,  Mr. 
Walpole  ran,  perhaps,  his  greatest  risk  of  awaken- 
ing la  raison  froiat^  that  "  cold  common  aenaa" 
which  he  just^  deemed  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
effect  which  he  hoped  to  produce.  It  mav  oe  added 
also,  that  the  supernatural  occurrences  ot  71ha  Cos- 
tle  of  Otranto  are  brought  forward  into  too  strong 
daylight,  and  marked  by  an  over  degree  of  distinct- 
ness  aud  accuracy  of  outline.  A  mysterious  obscu- 
rity seems  congenial  at  least,  if  not  CJiaontial,  to  our 
ideas  of  disembodied  spirits;  and  the  gigantic  lunba 
of  the  ghost  of  Alphonso,  aa  described  by  the  terri- 
fied domestics,  are  somewhat  too  distinct" and  oor* 
poreal  to  produce  the  feelinga  which  their  appear- 
ance is  intended  to  excite.  This  fault,  however,  if 
it  be  one,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  high 
merit  of  many  of  the  marvellous  incidents  in  the  ro- 
mance. The  descent  of  the  picture  of  Manfrsd'a 
ancestor,  althoiigh  it  borders  on  extravagance,  is 
finely  introduced,  and  interrupts  an  interesting  dia- 
logue with  striking  eflTcct.  We  have  heard  it  obser- 
ved,  thst  the  snimated  figure  should  rather  have 
been  a  statue  than  a  picture.  We  greatly  donbt  the 
iustice  of  the  criticism.  The  advantages  of  the  oo- 
louring  induce  us  decidedlv  to  prefer  Mr.  Walpoie'a 
fiction  to  the  proposed  sooatitute.  There  are  few 
who  have  not  felt,  at  some  period  of  their  childhood, 
a  sort  of  terror  frx>m  the  manner  in  which  the  eye  oi 
an  ancient  portrait  appears  to£x  that  of  the  specta- 
tor from  every  point  of  view.  It  is,  perhaps,  byper- 
criticai  to  remark,  (what,  however,  Walpde  of  all 
authors  might  have  been  expected  to  attend' to,)  that 
the  Ihne  assigned  to  the  action,  being  about  the 
eleventh  century,  is  rather  too  early  for  the  introduo* 
tion  of  a  fiill  length  portrait.  The  apparition  of  the 
skeleton  hermit  to  the  Prince  of  Vicenza  waa  long 
accounted  a  maater-pieceof  the  horrible ;  but  of  late 
the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  could  hardly  supplv  the  dry 
bones  necessary  for  the  exhibition  of  mraiiar  soee- 
tres,  80  that  injudicions  and  repeated  imitation  hasi 
in  some  degree  injured  the  efiect  of  ita orwinal  modeL 
What  is  more  stnkiog  in  TJit  CaatU  i^fCHranto^  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  various  prodigioua  appear^ 
ances,  beanng  each  upon  the  other,  and  all  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  the  ancient  ^prophecy,  denounc- 
ing the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Manfred, jnradually  pre- 
pare us  for  the  grand  catastropha  The  moonhght 
vision  of  Alphonso  dilated  to  inmense  magnitude 
the  astonished  greup  o^  spectators  in  the  front,  and 
the  shattered  rums  of  the  castle  in  the  back-groimd, 
are  briefly  and' subliniely  deacribed.  We  know, no 
pasaace  of  similar  merit,  unleas  it  be  the  anparition 
of  Fadsean,  or  Padonn,  in  an  ancient  Scottish 
poem.t 

That  part  of  the  romance  which  depends  upon  hu- 
man feelinga  and  agency,  is  conducted  with  the 
dramatic- tatent  wiricn  afterwards  was  so  conspicu- 
ous in  T%«  MytterkuB  Mother,  The  persona  are 
indeed  rather  generic  than  individual-:  but  this  was 
in  a  degree  necessary  to  a  plan,  calculated  rather  to 
exhibit  a  general  view  of  societv  and  manners  dn-< 
ring  the  timea  which  the  author^  ianagination  loved 
to  contemplate,  than  the  most  minute  shades  and 
discriminating  pointa  ef  particular  characters.  Bui 
the  actora  in  die  romance  are  strikingly  drawn,  with 
bold  outlines  beooming  the  age  and  nature  of  the 

t  This  ipectre,  the  frIiMt  ofa  follower  whom  be  Jiad  ifain  npoe 
piBfiicion  of  treaeherr.  appeared  to  no  Imt  a  penmn  than  wallaeei 
tho  ehanpAon  of  SeoUaad.  is  the  aoeient  eaatle  of  0sak4aM^ 
tIeeBUia'a  9pttcknm»^  wnL  I. 
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■MMT.  Feudil  tyifatiny  was,  pei)iap«,  neTef  better 
tteraplified,  than  in  the  character  or  Manfred.  He 
htts  the  ooanf^  the  an,  the  duplicity,  the  ambition, 
of  a  barbarous  chieftain  of  the  dark  ages,  jret  with 
touches  of  remorse  and  natural  feeling,  which  pre- 
Mrre  some  sympathy  for  him  when  his  pride  is 
qoelled,  and  his  race  extinguished.  The  pious  Monk, 
and  the  patient  Hippolita,  are  well  contrasted  with 
this  selfish  and  tymnnicai  Prince.  Theodore  is  the 
juvenile  hero  of  a  romantic  tale,  and  Matilda  has 
mere  interesting  sweetness  than  usualtr  belongs  to 
its  heroine.  As  the  character  of  Isabella  is  stu- 
dioiisly  kept  dow^n,  in  order  to  relieve  that  of  the 
daughter  of  Manfred,  few  readers  are  pleased  with 
the  conchidiim insinuation,  that  she  became  at  length 
tbe  bride  of  'Iiicodore.  Tms  is  in  some  degree  a  de- 
partmre  from  the  rules  of  chivalry;  and,  however 
natural  an  occurrence  in  common  life,  rather  in- 
jures the  magic  illusions  of  romance.  In  othrr  res- 
pects, making  an  allowance  for  the  extraordinary 
mctdents  of  a  dark  and  tempestuous  age,  the  story, 
so  far  as  within  the  coarse  of  natural  events,  is  hap- 
pily detailed,  its  progress  is  uniform,  its  events  in- 
teresting end  well  combined,  and  the  conclusion 
grand,  uagical,  and  affecting. 

The  stvle  of  7 ".a  Castle  of  Otranto  is  pure  and 
CDrreot  finiriish  of  the  earlier  and  more  classical 
siandard.  Mr.  Walpole  rejected,  upon  taste  and 
principle,  those  heavy  though  powerful  auxiliaries 
which  Dr.  Johnson  imported  irom  the  Latin  )ftn- 
guaoa,  and  which  have  since  proved  to  many  a 
moKtess  wight,  who  has  essayed  to  use  them,  as 
wimanagsable  as  the  gauntlets  df  Brfx, 


et  poadufl  ot  ipia 


Hue  Uluc  vtneloram  immciwa  volumioA  xtaatA. 

Neither  does  the  purity  of  Mr.  Walpols's  language, 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  narrative,  admit  that  lux* 
)iiiaiit^  Aorid^  ana  high-varnished  landseape-paint- 
ingi  with  whieh  Mrs.  Radcliffe  often  adorned^  and 
not  unft^uently  encumbered,  her  Idndrad  romances. 
Description,  for  its  own  sake,  is  scarcely;  once  at* 
temptod  in  7%e  CaMc  of  Otranto  ;  and  if  audtors 
would  consider  how  very  much  this  restriction  tends 
to  realise  narrative,  they  might  be  tempted  to  abridge 
at  least  the  showy  andi  wonly  exuberance  of  a  stjrle 
fitter  for  poetry  than  prose.  It  is  for  the  dialogue 
that  Walpole  res^^rves  his  stwngth ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable how,  white  conducting  his  mortal  agents 
with  all  the  art  of  a  modern  dramatist,  he  adheres 
to  the  sustained  tone  of  chivalry}  which  marks  the 
period  of  the  action.  This  is  not  attained  by  patch- 
ing his  narrative  or  dialogue  with  glossarial  terms, 
or  antique  phraseology,  but  by  taking  care  to  ex- 
clude an  that  can  awaken  modern  assoctatkins.  In 
the  one  case,  his  romance  would  have  resembled  a 
modern  drees,  preposterously  decorated  with  antique 
ornaments {  in  its  present  shape,  he  has  retained 
the  form  of  the  ancient  armour,  but  not  its  rust  and 
cobwebs.  In  illustration  of  what  is  above  stated, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  first  interview  of  Man- 
fred with  the  Prince  of  Vicenza,  where  the  manners 
iod  language  of  chivalry  are  finely  painted,  as  well 
as  the  perturbation  of  conscious  gudt,  contusing  it- 
self in  attempted  exculpation,  even  before  a  mute 
accuser.  The  characters  of  the  inferior  domestics 
have  been  considered  as  not  bearing  a  proportion 
sufficiently  dignified  to  the  rest  of  the  story.  But 
this  is  a  point  on  whioh  the  author  has  pleaded  his 
own  cause  fully  in  the  original  Prefaoes. 

We  have  only  to  add,  in  comdasion  (o  these  de- 
sultory remarks,  that  if  Horace  Walpole,  who  led 
the  way  in  this  nerw  species  of  literary  composition, 
has  been  surpassed  by  some  of  his  followers  in  dlf- 
ftise  brilliancy  of  description,  and  perhaps  in  tbe 
art  of  detaining  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  a  state  of 
fioverish  and  anxious  suspense,  through  a  protracted 
and  complicated  narrative,  more  wiU  yet  remain 
with  him  than  the  single  merit  of  originality  and  in- 
vention. The  applause  due  to  chastity  and  precision 
of  style,-7to  a  happy  combination  of  supernatural 
agency  Mrith  human  interest,— to  a  tone  of  feudal 
manners  and  language,  sustained  by  characters 
strongly  drawn  and  well  discriminated,— and  to 


unity  of  action,  producing  scenes  altemitefyof  a- 
terrst  and  of  grandeur ;— the  applause,  infibe.  wbich 
cannot  be  denied  to  him  who  can  exdte  tke  pas* 
sions  of  fear  and  of  pity,  must  be  awarded  to  the 
author  of  Tkt  Castle  qf  Otranto. 


CLARA    REEVE. 

Clara  Rsevs,  the  ingenious  authoress  of  7^ 
Old  EntrlUh  Baron,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Reve- 
rend William  Reeve.  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Freston,  aii<( 
ofKerton,in  Suflfolk,  and  perpetual  Curate  of  Saijil 
Nicholas.  Her  graadfather  was  the  RevrrendThd* 
mas  Reeve,  Rector  of  Storeham  Aspal,  and  aAer- 
wards  of  St.  Mary  Stoke,  in  Ipswich,  where  the  . 
family  had  been  long  resident,  and  enjoyed  the  rights  i 
of  free  burghers.    Miss  Reeve's  motner'B  mwden  \ 


name  was  Smithies,  daugtiter  of 


Smithies, 


goldsmith  and  jcweHcr  to  King  George  L 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Mrs.  Reeve  thus  speaka  ol 
her  father:— "My  father  was  an  old  Wbi?;  from 
him  1  have  learned  all  that  I  jtnow j  he  was  my 
oracle ;  he  used  to  make  me  rcan  the  Farliamcntart 
debates,  while  he  smoked  his  pipe  after  supper.  I 
gaped  and  yawned  over  them  at  the  time,  but,  uim"! 
wares  to  myself,  they  fixed  my  principles  once  ana  \ 
forever.  He  made  me  read  Rapin's  Bhtory  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  information  it  gave,  made  amends  wj 
its  d ryncss.  I  read  Ca  fo's  Letters^  Trench ard  tiw 
Gordon;  I  read  the  Greek  and  Koman  Hisforits, 
and  Plutarch's  lAtes ,— all  these  at  an  age  when 
few  people  of  either  sex  can  read  their  names."     ^ 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Reeves,  himself  one  of  a  finm- 
ly  of  eight  children^  had  the  same  numerous  roc 
cession ;  and  it  is  therefore  likely,  that  it  was  rathet 
Clara's  strong  natural  turn  for  study,  than  any  de- 
gree of  exclusive  care  which  his  partiality  bestowed, 
which  enabled  her  to  acquire  such  a  stock  of  eant 
information.    After  his  death,  bis  widow  resided  inr 
Colchester  with  three  of  their  daughters;  and  it 
was  here  that  Miss  Clara  Reeve  first  became  an 
authoress,  by  translating  from  Latin  Barclay's  fine 
old  romance,  entitled  Argenis^  published  in  1772, 
under  the  title  of  The  Phcenix.    It  was  in  1777,  five 
years  afterwards,  that  she  produced  her  first  aiHl 
most  distinguished  work.    It  was  published  by  Mr. 
Dilly  of  the  Poultry  (who  gave  ten  pounds  for  the 
copyright)  under  the  title  of  T7t^  Champion  of  V\f- 
tut,  a  Gothick  Story.    The  work  came  to  a  second 
edition  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  was  then  first 
called  The  Old  EnffHsh  Baron.    The  cause  of  the 
change  we  do  not  pretend  to  guess;  for  if  Pilzowen 
be  considered  as  the  Old  English  Baron,  we  do  not 
sec  wherefore n  character,  passive  in  himself  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  only  acted  itpon  by  others, 
should  be  selected  to  give  a  name  to  the  story,   we 
ought  not  to  omit  to  mention,  that  this  work  is  in- 
scribed to  Mrs.  Brigden,  the  daughter  of  Richard 
son,  who  is  stated  to  have  lent  her  assistance  to  the 
revisal  ana  correction  of  the  work. 

The  success  of  Tfie  Old  Bngtish  Baron  eticour? 
aged  Miss  Reeve  to  devote  more  of  her  leisure  hours 
to  literary  composition,  and- -she  published  in  succes- 
sion the  following  works  :— TTie  1\co  Mtntor»^a 
Modem  Story ;  the  Progress  of  Romance,  ihroagn 
Timesy  CountrieSyand  Manners  ;  *l%e  jBri/«,\  or 
Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Cronsiadt^  the  princ|pSi 
incidents  of  which  are  borrowed  from  a  novel  by 
M.  D'Amaud;  7^c  School  far  WidoitSi  a  Sprd} 
Plans  of  Educatiim^  with  Kemarks  mi  the  Systtin 
of  other  Writers,  m  a  duodecimo  volume  j  and 
The  Memoirs  of  ^r  Roger  de  Clarendon,  a  natu- 
ral Son  of  EdtDard  the  Black  Prince  ;  with  Ante- 
dcftes  of  many  other  eminent  Persons  qf  the  four' 
teenth  Centtiry. 

To  these  works  we  have  to  a(fi!  another  tale,  ol 
which  the  interest  turned  upon  supernatural  appear- 
ances. Miss  Reeve  informs  the  public,  in  a  pmact 
to  a  late  edition  of  7%c  Old  English  Beuron.  thai 
in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  cAu 
had  composed  CasiU  Conner ^  Oft  iHsh-'Sfory.  h 


cLAiu  luecrrB. 


idneb  a^pvitumB  men  aiUiodaeaA.   Tke  

Boipt,  he&g  eotnisted  to  miho  ^areleM  or  un&itfa 
fiiLDerson,  leli  aside,  and  wdsp^ver  recovered. 

Iiie  vanous  novels  of  Clara  Reeve  are  all  marked 
bf  excellent  good  sense,  pure  moralityr,  and  a  com- 
petent oommand  of  those  qualities  vrhich  constitute 
a  good  romance.  They  were,  generally  spanking, 
&\-ourably  received  at  the  time,  but  none  of  them 
took  the  same  strong  possession  of  the  public  mind 
as  Tht  Old  Englim  Burorij  upon  which  the  £ime 
of  the  author  may  be  oonsiderea  as  now  exclusively 
rested. 

31i88  Reeve,  respected  and  beloved,  led  a  retired 
li£B,  admitting  no  materials  for  bioKraphv,  until  3d 
December,  l^,  when  she  died  at  Ipswich,  oer  native 
cky,  at  the  advanced  age  of  scventy-eiicht  years. 
Sbt)  was  buried  in  the'church-yard  of  SLoiephens, 
^cording  to  her  particular  direction,  near  to  the 
Bare  of  ner  friend,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Derby.  Her 
DTOiher,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Reeve,  still  fives,  as 
also  ber  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Reeve,  both  advancea  in 
life.  Another  brothec,  bred  to  the  navy,  attained  the 
Tank  of  vice-admiral  in  fhat  service. 

Such  are  the  only  particulars  which  we  have  beea 
i^ie  to  collect  concerning  this  accomplished  and  es- 
timable woman,  end.  in  their  simplicity,  the  reader 
may  remark  that  ox  her  life  ana«  of  her  character. 
As  critics,  it  is  eur  dutv  to  make  some  further  ob- 
servations, which  shali  be  entirely  confined  to  her 
nose  eahmrated  work,  upon  which  her  fame  arose, 
and  oo  whiehi  without  meaning  disparagement  to 
herotiier  oompoaitioDS,  we  oonceive  it  entitled  to 

The  onthorefls  baa  herself  informed  as  that  The 
Old  EnglUh  Baron  is  the  "literary  oflbpring  of 
The  CikdUq/  Oirontoi'  and  she  has  obligBa,  as 
by  pointing  out  the  difierant  and  moie  limited  view 
wfatek  ahe  had  adoptecL  of  the  supernatural  ma- 
diinery  oapleyed  by  fifcorace  Walpole.  She  ooi>- 
daaisa  the  latter  lor  (he  eitravagaBoe  of  ssveral  of 
hffp  OQfiefl9lioii»:  for  the  giganiac  sias  of  his  sword 
and  helmet;  ana  for  the  violent  fictions  of  a  waft- 
ing picture^  and  a  skeleton  in  a  hermit's  cowl.  A 
shost^  she  contends,  to  be-  admitted  as  an  ingre- 
ffient  m  romance^  must  behave  himself  like  ghosts 
of  sober  danjumam^  and  subject  himself  to  the  com- 
mon rules  dtffl  preserved  in  grange  and  hall,  as  cir- 
oamscribing  beings  of  his  description. 

We  mus^  bawo^raa,  nontithstanding  her  authoricy, 
emor  our  proleat  agaioatfe^tarioA  tlie  realm  of  ^ha- 
doias  by  the  opinimmentortained  of  it  in  the  world 
aC  tealitiea.  If  we  are  to  trr  ghosts  by  the  ordinary 
v^tm  of-  httnianity,  we  bar  them  of  their  privileges 
ettij^y.  For  insfanoe.  why  admit  the  existence  of 
aa  flhrial  phaatom*  and  deny  u  the  terrible  attribute 
of  oiOgDt&ing its  stature?  why  admit  an  enchanted 
hdraet,  and  not  a  gigantic  one  1  why  allow  as  an 
iiUPitnsnm  inoideni  the  foil  of  a  sui^  of  armour 
thn^wD  dowfl,  wo  must  sapnoee^  by  no  mortal  hand, 
and  at  tlMoamotime  denv  toe  same  supernatural  in- 
foMMB  tlfte  power  of  proaocing  tiie  ilhiaion  (for  it  is 
Qu  lepnaaoted  as  suofa)  vpon  Manfred^  whicii 
a»ea  aoeming  molion  andf  lifo  to  the  portrait  of  his 
aaesotorl    In  may  be  said,  and  it  seems  to  be  Misa 

Bsave^a  atgoment,  that  there  is  a  verge  of  probabi-    ^ 

Glp,  ariiidh  even  tho  most  vtoient  figment  mUst  not  -laid,  the  language  and  style  of  Horaoe  Walpole,  to- 
but  wie  reply  by  the  croea  question,  that  gether  with  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
^.    . 1 ._    manners  of  the  middle  ages,  form  an  incalculable 

diflfererice  betwixt  TAe  CobUb  of  Ottardo  and  Th^ 
Old  Engtiih  Baron.  Clara  Reeve,  probably,  waa 
better  acquainted  with  Phitarch  and  Rapin,  than 
with  Froissart  or  Olivier  de  la  Marche.    This  is  no 

.  .— ^n  .„.  >.« — ,..-, ,~-   impolation  on  the  taste  of  that  ingenious  lady.    In 

anainoC  the'spedre  of  the  murdered  Lord )  her  days,  Macbeth  was  performed  in  a  general  s  mi 
Level,  for  lofking  about  the  eastern  apartment, 
when  it  miglit  have  been  lessonably  exnected,  that 
if  he  did  not  at  onoe  impeach  his  murderers  to  the 
SCSI  naa^^Mtrate,  he  might  at  bast  have  put  Pitsowen 
iaio  tbo  oeeret,  and  thus  obtained  the  succession  of 
Ilia  SOD  more  eaatiy  than  by  the  dnbious  and  circui- 
oi  a  single  combat  If  there  should  be 
:  tnia' imputation,  foanderl  on  the 

practice  of  ghoats  in  auoh  oireumstencea, 

niwnya  a<ttwiih.Bingoiar  ofali^ty  in  diaelosiag 


thfi  guilt  of  which  thay  eompHdn,  the  nuitt«-  bo- 
eomea  a  ituestioii  of  precedent!  in  which  view  of 
the  case,  we  may  vindicate  Horace  Walpole  for  the 
gigantic  exajKeration  of  his  phantom,  by  the  similar 
expansion  ofthe  terrific  vision  of  Fawdoun,  in  Blind 
Hairy's  LdU  q/*  Wallace  ;  and  we  could,  were  wo 
so  disposed,  have  paralleled  his  moving  picture,  by 
the  example  of  one  with  which  we  ourselves  had 
some  acquaintance,  which  was  said  both  to  move 
and  to  utter  groans,  to  the  great  alarn^  of  a  family 
of  the  highest  respectability. 

Where,  then,  may  the  reader  ask,  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn  1  or  what  are  the  limits  to  be  placed  to  the 
reader's  creduhty,  wlien  these  of  common  sense  and 
ordinary  nature  are  once  exceeded  1  The  questicm 
admits  only  one  answer,  namely,  that  the  aathor 
liimself,  bemg  ui  fact  the  magician,  shall  evoke  no 
spirits  whom  he  is  not  capable  of  endowing  with 
manners  and  language  corresponding  to  their  super- 
natural character.  Tnua  Shakspeare,  drawing  such^ 
characters  as  Caliban  and  Ariel,  gave  them  reality, 
not  by  appealing  to  acmal  opinions  which  his  audi- 
enos  mtatit  entertain  respecting  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  their  existence,  but  by  investing  them 
with  such  attributes  as  all  readers  and  spectatorsre- 
cognized  as  those  which  must  have  corresponded  to 
such  exiraordinary  beings,  had  their  existence  been 
possibles  If  he  had  pleased  to  put  into  language 
the  "squeaking  and  gibbenng*'  of  those  cuem- 
bodied  phantoms  which  haunted  the  streets  of 
Rome,  no  doubt  his  wonderful  imagination  could 
have  filled  up  the  sketehv  which,  marked  by  theao 
two  emphatic  and  singularly  felicitons  aiqnoaatOillB, 
he  has  left  as  characteristic  of  the  language  of  the 
dead. 

In  this  point  of  view,  our  authoress  has^  with  equal 
judgment  and  accuracy,  confined  ber  fhght  witma 
those  Kmits  on  which  oer  pmions  could  support  her  t 
and  though  we  are  disposed  to  contest  her  general 
principle,  we  are  willing  to  admit  it  as  a  wise  and 
prudent  one,  so  fkr  as  applied  to  regulate  her  own 
compoaition.  In  no  part  of  Tht  Old  BnrUeh  Bn- 
ron,  or  of  any  other  of  her  woiks,  does  Mias  Reeve 
show  the  possession  of  a  rich  or  powerful  imagma- 
tion.  Her  dialogue  ie  sensible,  easy,  and  agteeable, 
but  neither  marked  by  high  flights  of  foncy,  nor 
strong  bursts  of  passion.  Her  apparition  is  an  ordi- 
nary fiction,  of  which  popular  superstition  used  to 
fhrnish  a  tnoueaud  instances,  when  nights  were 
long,  and  a  fhmily,  ae^mbled  round  a  Ohtistmas 
log,  had  little  better  to  do  than  to  listen  to  such 
tales.  Miss  Reeve  has  been  very  fbhcitousty  cautiouo 
in  showing  us  no  more  of  Lord  Lovel's  ghost  than 
die  needs  must— -he  is  a  silefit  apparition,  palpable 
to  the  sight  only,  and  never  brought  forward  into 
suoh  broad  day-light  aa  might  have  dissolved  our 
reverence.  And  so  far,  we  repeat,  the  authoress  has 
used  her  own  power  to  the  utmoat  advantage,  and 
gained  her  point  by  not  attempting  a  step  b^ond 
It.  But  we  cannot  allow  that  the  rule  which,  ih  her 
own  case,  has  been  well  and  wisely  adopted,  ou^ht 
to  circumscribe  a  bolder  and  a  more  imaginative 
writer. 

In  whai  may  be  called  the  ooamme,  or  keepmg,  of 
the  chividrous  period  in  which  the  scene  of  both  ie 


if  we  aso  ones  to  auiigect  oar  pmtematural  agents  to 
tbo  liinito  o{  huaaan  mason,  where  are  we  to  stop  7 
We  mt^t  nnder  audi  a  rde,  demand  of  ghosts  an 
aoeonot  ot  the  very  drcnitous  manner  in  which  they 
tm  planned  to  open  their  oommunicationa  with  the 
livittg  world.    We  mig^t,  for  example,  move  a  quo 


uniform,  and  Lord  Hastings  was  dressed  like  a 
modem  high  chamberlain  going  to  court  Or,  if 
ahe  looked  to  romances  for  her  authonty,  those  of 
the  French  school  were  found  introducing,  under  the 
r«icn  of  Cyrus  or  of  Faramond,  or  in  the  early  re- 
public of  Rome,  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  the 
court  of  Lome  XIV.  In  the  present  day,  more  at- 
tention to  costume  is  demanded,  and  authors,  ae 
well  as  players,  are  obliged  to  make  attempts,  how- 
ever fontasdc  or  grotesque,  to  imitate  the  mattnen* 
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oa  the  one  hand,  snd  ths  drsM,  on  the  othef,  of  the 
tftinee  in  whieh  the  eeene  ie  }aid.  Fonneiiy,  nothing 
of  this  kind  was  either  required  or  expected :  and  it 
ii  not  improbable  that  the  manner  in  which  Wal^le 
circamscnbes  hie  dialogue  (in  meet  instances)  with- 
in the  stifT  and  stern  precincts  prescribed  by  a  strict 
attention  to  the  manners  and  language  of  the  times, 
in  the  first  instance  of  such  restrictions.  In  The 
Old  English  Baron^  on  the  contrary,  all  parties 
speak  and  act  much  in  the  fashion  oi  the  seven- 
teenth centuir;  employ  the  same  phrases  of  cour- 
tesy {  and  adopt  the  same  tone  of  conversation. 
Baron  Fitzowen,  and  the  princi|>al  characters,  talk 
after  the  fashion  of  country  acpiires  of  that  period, 
and  the  lower  personages  like  gafiers  and  gammers 
of  the  same  era.  And  ''  were  but  the  combat  in  lists 
left  out,"  or  converted  into  a  modem  duel,  the  whole 
train  of  incidents  might,  for  any  pecuHarity  to  be 
traced  in  the  dialect  or  narration,  nave  taken  place 
in  the  time  of  Charles  11.^  or  in  either  of  the  two 
succeeding  reigns.  As  it  is,  the  story  reads  as  if  it 
had  been  transcribed  into  the  lan^a^ve,  and  re- 
modelled according  to  the  ideas,  of  this  latter  period. 
Yet  we  are  uncertain  whether^  upon  the  whole,  this 
does  not  rather  add  to,  than  dimmish  the  interest  of 
the  woik ;— Hi  least  it  gives  an  interest  of  a  different 
kind,  which,  if  it  cannot  compete  with  that  which 
anaee  out  of  a  highly  exalted  and  poetical  imagina- 
tion, and  strict  atterttioh  to  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  the  middle  ages,  has  yet  this  advantage^  that 
il  reaches  its  point  more  surely,  than  had  a  nigher, 
more  diiiicult,  and  more  ambitious  line  of  composi- 
tion been  attempted. 

To  explain  our  meaning  :-~He  that  would  please 
the  modem  world,  yet  present  the  exact  impression 
of  a  tale  of  the  middJe  ai^s,  will  repeatedly  find  that 
he  will  be  obliged,  in  despite  uf  his  utmost  exertiona, 
to  sacrifice  the  last  to  the  first  ob>ecL  and  eternally 
expose  himself  to  the  jast  censure  of  the  rigid  anti- 

rtry,  because  he  roust,  to  interest  the  readers  of 
present  time,  invest  his  characters  with  language 
and  sentiments  unknown  to  the  period  assigned  to 
.hie  story  {  and  thus  his  utmost  enorta  only  attain  a 
sort  of  composition  between  the  true  and  the  ficti- 
tious,—ju9<  ^  tb^  dress  of  Lear,  as  performed  on  the 
stage,  is  neither  that  of  a  modem  aoverei^,  nor  the 
ceralean  painting  and  bear-hide  with  which  the  Bri- 
tons, at  the  time  when  that  monarch  is  supposed  to 
have  hved,  tattooed  their  person%  and  sheUered 
themselves  from  cold.  All  this  inconsistency  is 
avoided,  by  adopting  the  style  of  our  grandfathers 
and  great-grandfathers,  sufficiently  antiouated  to 
acconi  with  the  antiquated  character  of  the  narra- 
tive, yet  copious  enough  to  express  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  its  interest,  aiui  to  supply  that  defii^iency  of 
colouring  which  the  more  ancient  times  do  not  af- 
ford. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  The  Old  English  Boron, 
written  in  the  latter  and  less  ambitions  taste,  is  some- 
times tame  and  tedious,  not  to  say  mean  and  tire- 
some. <  The  total  absence  of  peculiar  character,  (for 
every  person  introduced  is  rather  described  as  one 
of  a  genus  than  as  an  original^  discriminated,  and 
individual  person,)  may  have  its  effect  irf  produ- 
cing the  tedium  which  loads  the  story  in  some  pla- 
ces. This  is  a  general  defect  in  the  novels  of  the 
period,  and  it  wae  scarce  to  be  expected  that  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  authoress,  in  her  seoluded 
situation,  and  with  acquamtanoe  of  events  and  cha- 
racters derived  from  books  atone,  should  have  rival- 
led those  authors  who  gathered  their  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  from  having,  like  Fielding  and 
Smollett  become  acquainted,  by  sad  exnenence, 
with  each  torn  of  "  many-coloured  life."  Nor  was 
it  to  be  thought  that  she  should  have  emulated  in 
this  portioular  her  prototype  Walpole,  who,  as  a 
statesman,  a  poet«  and  a  man  of  the  world^  "  who 
knew  the  world  like  a  man«"  has  given  much  indivi- 
dual character  to  his  sketch  of  Manfred.  What  we 
here  speak  of  is  not  the  deficiency  in  the  style  and 
coatumei  but  a  certain  creeping  and  low  line  of  nar- 
rative and  senument,  which  may,  be  beet  illustrated 
by  the  grave  and  minute  accounting  into  which  Sir 
Pnilin  Barclay  and  the  Baron  FitzoW«aenter,->«fter 


an  event  so  unpleaMot  as  llie  judgment  of  Heevait 
upon  a  murderer,  brouji^t  about  by  a  judicial  eombat, 
and  that  combat  occasioned  by  the  awful  and  super* 
natural  occurrences  in  the  eastern  chamber,— where 
we  find  the  arrears  of  the  estate  gravely  set  off 
against  the  education  of  the  heir,  and  nis  early  main* 
tenance  m  the  Baron's  family.  Yet  even  these  pro- 
lix, minute,  and  unnecessary  details,  are  precisely 
such  as  would  occur  in  a  similar  story  told  by  a 
grandsire  or  grandame  to  a  circle  assembled  round 
a  winter's  fire;  and  while  they  take  from  the  dignity 
of  the  composition,  arid  would  therefore  have  oeen 
rejected  by  a  writer  of  more  exalted  nnaginotion,  do 
certainly  add  in  some  degree  to  its  reality,  and  bear 
in  that  respect  a  resemblance  to  the  art  with  which 
Oe  Foe  impresses  on  bis  readers  the  truth  of  faisfie- 
tions^  by  the  insertion  of  many  minute,  and  immate- 
rial, or  unnatural  circumstances,  which  we  are  led  * 
to  suppose  could  only  be  recorded  because  they  are 
true.  Perhaps,  to  be  circumstantial  and  abundant 
in  minute  detafl,  and  in  one  word,  though  an  unau- 
thorized one,  to  be  somewha^profy,  is  a  secret  modeof 
securing  a  certain  necessaryaegreo  of  credulity  from 
the  hearers  of  a  ghost  story.  It  gives  a  «ort  of  quaint 
antiquity  to  the  whol^  as  belonging  to  the  times 
of  **  superstitious  elde,"  and  those  whom  we  have 
observed  to  excel  in  oral  narratives  of  such  a  nature, 
usually  studv  to  secure  the  attentkMi  of  their  audi-' 
enoe  by  employing  this  art.  At  least,  whether  owinff 
to  this  mode  of  telling  her  tale,  or  to  the  interest  m 
the  story  itself,  and  its  appeal  to  the  secret  reserve 
of  superstitious  feeling  whieh  maintains  its  influence 
in  most  bosoms.  The  Old  English  Boron  has  ^* 
ways  produced  as  strong  an  dSect  aa  any  story  of 
the  kind,  although  liable  to  the  objectiona  which  wo 
have  freely  stated,  without  meaning  to  impeach  the 
talents  of  the  amiable  authoress. 

Dismissing  this  interesting  subject  for  the  prenent, 
we  trust  we  may  find  some  future  opDortunity-  l» 
ofler  a  lew  more  general  remarks  on  the  introdne- 
tion  of  supematnnl  machinery  into  modeni  work* 
of  fiction. 


MRS.  ANN  RADCLIFFS. 

Thb  life  of  Mas.  Akr  Rapouiti,  ipent  in  tlia 
quiet  shade  of  domestic  privacy)  and  m  the  inters 
change  of  familiar  afiections  and  sympathies,  np- 
pears  to  have  been  as  retired  and  sequestered,  as  tns 
fame  of  her  writings  was  brilliant  and  UBiversinL 
The  most  authentic  account  of  herhirth,  family,  and 
personal  appearanoe,  seems  to  be  that  containeif  in 
the  following  communication  to  a  work  of  eoniem- 
porary  biography. 

"  She  was  bora  in  London,  in  the  year  1764,  [Mh 
July  {]  the  daushter  of  William  and  Ann  Ward,  vrho. 
though  in  trade,  were  nearly  the  only  persona  of 
their  two  fam^i^  not  Uving  in  handsomei,  or  at1«i«t 
eaav  independence.  Her  paternal  grandmother  was 
a  Cheeelden,  the  sister  of  the  eelebrated  surgooa,  of 
whose  kind  regard  her  lather  had  a  QirateAil  reoouoo- 
tion,  and  some  of  whose  presents,  m  books.  I  bmve 
seen.  The  late  Lieutenant^Colonel  Chesudsn,  of 
Somerby  in  Leicestershire  was.  I  think,  anouier 
nephew  of  the  auigeon.  Her  father's  aimt,  the  Into 
Mrs.  Barwell.  first  of  Leicester,  and  then  of  Ehif- 
field  in  Derbyshire,  was  one  of  the  sponsors  at  her 
baptism. '  Her  maternal  grandmotner  was  AniM 
Oates,  the  sister  of  Dr.  Samuel  Jebb,  of  Stratford, 
who  was  the  father  of  Sir  Richard :  on  that  side  aha 
was  also  related  t<f  Dr.  Halifax^  Qishop  of  GHooeea- 
ter,  and  to  Dr.  Halifax,  Physician  to  the  Sins. 
Perhaps  it  may  eratify  euriostty  to  state  fiuiher,  thai 
she  wae  descended  from  a  near  relative  of  the  De 
Wilts  of  Holland.  In  some  fiunily  papers  which  I 
have  seen,  it  is  stated,  that  a  De  Witt,  of  the  famil]r 
of  John  and  CorneliuBr  came  to  Enguuxi,  under  the 
patronage  of  government,  upon  some  design  of 
draining  the  fena  in  Lincolnshire,  brinanig  with  hioi 
a  daughter,  Amelia,  then  an  infant.  The  prosoc«- 
tion  of  the  plan  is  aivposcd  to  havs  been  iacsmpfind 
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ty4»abfPMtP»  IB  thetee  of'Obtxlft  tbe  First; 
mil  Do  Wilt  appear*  to  nave  miBied  the  remainder 
of  hialifo  in  a  manaoo  near  HuIU  and  to  have  left 
laany  dbildren,  o£  whom  Amelia  was  the  mother  of 
one  of  Mra.  RadclUfe  s  ancestors. 

Tbjs  admirable  writer,  whom  I  remember  from 
about  the  time  of  her  twentieth'  year,  was^  in  Iter 
Fovth,  of  a  fiRure  exquisitely  pruporiiuned :  while 
she  resembled  ner  father,  and  his  brother  and  sister, 
4a  beiog  low  of  stature.    Her  compIeiLion  was  beau- 
tilu],  as  was  her  whole  countenance,  especially  her 
ayps.  evebrows,  and  mouth.    Of  the  faculties  of  her 
mioOy  let  her  works  speak.    Her  tastes  were  such 
M  might  be  expected  from  those  works.    To  con- 
template the  ^oiies  of  creation,  but  more  panic u- 
Uixlv  the  grander  features  of  their  display,  was  one 
of  oar  chief  delights:  to  listen  to  fine  music  was 
another.    She  had  also  a  gratification  in  listening 
to  aaygood  verbal  sounds ;  and  would  duitire  to  hear 
pasaa^es repeated  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics ; 
requiruai^  at  intervals,  the  most  literal  translations 
that  could  be  given,  with  aO  that  was  possible  ojf 
thmr  idiono,  how  much  soever  the  version  might  be 
embarsaaaed  by  that  aim  at  exactness.    Though  her 
Uokcy  waa  prompt,  and  she  waa,  as  will  readily  be 
•ippQsed,  qoalified  in  many  respects  for  conversa- 
tion, she  bad  not  the  confidence  and  presence  of 
nind,  without  winch,  a  person  conscious  of  being 
obaanred,  can  scarcely  be  at  ease,  except  in  long- 
triad  aooaty^    Yet  ahe  had  not  been  without  some 
good  exampiea  of  what  must  have  been  ready  con- 
varaatioa  in  more  extensive  circles.    Besides  that  a 
great  part  of  ner  youth  had  been  passed  in  the  rcsi- 
fttnce  of  her  superior  relatives,  she  had  the  advan- 
|MB  of  being  much  loved,  when  a  child,  by  tbe  late 
Mr.  BeDtley^;  to  whom,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
fUstic  known  by  tbe  name  of  Wedgwood  and  Bent- 
ley^a,  waa  appropriated  the  superintendence  of  all 
Ibat  related  to  form  and  ileaign.    Mr.  Wedgwood 
wsaa  the  intelligent  xaan  of  commerce,  and  the  sble 
ebeatiat;  Mr.  Bentley  the  man  of  more  general 
fiteralar«b  and  of  taste  ^in  the  arts.    One  of  her  mo- 
ther's sisters  waa  married  to  Mr.  Bentley ;  and,  du- 
ting  tlie  nfo  of  her  aunt,  who  was  accomplished 
^acoocding  to  the  moderation,' — may  I  say,  the  -wise 
JBoderaCioa  7— of  that  day,  the  little  nieoe  was  a  fa- 
'voorite guest  atChelsea,  and  afterwards  atTuruham 
finen,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bentley  resided.    At 
"Atai  house  she  saw  aeveral  persons  of  dietinction 
i&»r  literature  $  and  others  who,  without  having  been 
•o  dListioguislied,  were  beneficial  objects  of  attention 
iCbr  iheir  minda  and  their  manners.    Of  the  former 
•class  the  late  Mrs.  Montague,  and  once,  I  think, 
Mra.  Piozzi ;  of  tbe  latter,  Mrs.  Ord.  The  gentleman, 
cafied  Athenian  Stuart,  was  alao  a  visiter  there." 

Tinu  respectably  bom  and  connected,  Miss  Ward, 
at  tbe  age  of  twenty-three,  acquired  the  name  which 
db<0  has  made  ao  famous,  by  marrying  William  Rad- 
diflt,  ESaq.  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  a  student  of 
]«^fF.  He  renounced  prosecution  of  his  legal  studies, 
«ad  became  afterwards  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
SutfUth  ChrofdeU. 

Tbaa  connected  in  a  manner  which  must  have  in- 
4iseid  her  to  cherish  her  Uterarv  powers,  Mrs.  Rad- 
«&fie  first  camie  before  the  puouc  as  a  novelist  in 
1799,  only  two  years  after  her  marriage,  and  when 
eoe  wita  twenty-five  years  old.  A  Romance,  enti- 
lled  79ks  CobOm  of  AthUn  and  Dwibai(ne^  which 
we  then  (Hoduced,  gave  but  moderate  intirnatiqn  of 
fbe  BBtbor'a  eminent  powers.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Sootlaad,  during  the  dark  aees,  but  without  any  at- 
lempt  to  trace  either  the  peculiar  manners  or  scenery 
of  tne  country:  and  although,  in  reading  the  work 
irith  that  expreas  purpdee,  we  can  now  trace  some 
Qerms  of  that  taste  and  talent  for  the  wild,  roman- 
tic, and  mysterious,  which  the  authoress  afterwards 
yod  with  sucu  e^et,  we  cannot  consider  the 
on  the  wholoi  as  by  any  means  worthy  of  her 

^ It  is  nevertheless  curious  to  compare  this 

flkfelch  with  Mrs.  Radcliife's  more  esteomcd  produc- 
tiooai  ainoe  it  is  ot  consequence  to  the  history  of  hu- 
tmmm  fleniua  to  preserve  its  earlier  efforts,  that  we 
wamr  trace,  if  poaetble,  how  the  oak  at  leiigth  gerrai- 
aatcn  firom  the  unmarked  acorn. 
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Mrs.  Radchfie's  jMiiua  was  ^lore  advantageoualT 

di^layed  in  the  SlciHan  RomQnce^  wmch' appesrea 
in  1790,  and  which,  as  we  ourselves  ((hen  novfel- 
readprs  of  no  ordinary'  appetite)  well  recollect,  at- 
tracted in  a  considerable  degree  the  attention  or  the 
imblic  This  work  displays  the  exuberance  and  fer- 
tility of  imagination,  which  w^as  the  author's  princi- 
pal characteristic.  Adventures  heaped  on  adven- 
lufG?.  in  ijuick  and  brilliant  succession,  with  all  the 
hair-breaaih  charms  of  escape  or  capture,  hurry  the 
reader  along  with  them,  and  the  imagery  and  scenery 
by  which  the  action  is  relieved,  are  like  those  of  a 
splendid  oriental  tale.  Stiil  this  work  had  marked 
tracrs  of  the  defects  natural  to  an  unpractised  au- 
thor. The  scenes  were  in  artificially  connected,  and 
the  characters  hastily  sketched,  without  any  attempt 
at  individual  distinctions;  being  cast  in  the  usual 
mould  of  ardent  lovers,  tyrannical  parents,  with  do«- 
mestic  rufi^ans,  guards,  and  others  who  had  wept 
or  stormed  through  the  chapters  ox  romance,  with- 
out much  alteration  in  their  family  habits  or  featurea, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  Mrs.  Raddifie's 
time.  Ncvertheleas,  the  Sicilian  Romance  attracted 
much  notice  among  the  novel-readers  of  the  day^  aa 
far  excelling  the  ordinary  meagreness  of  stale  ana 
uninteresting  incident  with  which  they  were  at  that 
time  regaled  from  the  Leadenhall  press.  Indeed 
the  praise  may  be  claimed  for  Mrs.  RadcKffe,  or 
having  been  the  first  to  introduce  into  her  nrose  fic- 
tions a  beautiful  and  fanciful  toi^e  of  natural  descrip^ 
tion  and  impressive  narrative,  which  had  hithe/rto 
been  exclusively  applied  to  poetir.  Fielding,  Rich- 
ardsoji,  Smollett,  even  Walpofe,  though  writing 
upon  an  imaginative  aubject,  are  decidedly  prose 
authors.  Mrs.  Radcliffe  has  a  title  to  be  considcrad 
as  the  first  poetess  of  romantic  fiction,  that  i^,  if 
actual  rhythm  shall  not  be  deemed  essential  to 
pdetry. 

TlU  Romance  of  the  Pareat^  vHtich  appeared  in 
1791,  placed  the  author  at  once  in  that  rank  and  pre- 
eminence in  her  own  particular  style  of  composition, 
which  her  works  have  ever  since  maintained.  Her 
fancy,  in  this  new  efTurt,  was  more  rqgulated,  and 
subjected  to  the  fetters  of  a  regular  story.  The  pei*- 
sons,  too,  although  perhaps  there  is  nothing  very 
original  in  the  conception,  were  depicted  with  skin 
far  superior  to  that  which  the  aotnor  had  hith^o 
displayed,  and  the  work  attracted  the  public  atteii- 
tion  in  proportion.  That  of  La  Motte,  indeed,  is 
sketched  with  particular  talent,  and  most  part  of  the 
interest  of  the  piece  depends  upon  the  vacillations  o! 
a  character,  who,  though  upon  the  whole  we  may 
rather  term  him  weak  and  vicious,  than  villanoua, 
is,  nevertheless,  at  every  moment  on  the  point  of 
becoming  an  a^ent  in  atrocities  which  his  heart  dia- 
approves  of.  He  is  ihe  exact  picture  **  of  the  needy 
man  who  haa  known  better  days  s"  one  who,  spited 
at  the  world,  from  which  he  has  been  expelled  with 
contempt,  and  condemned  by  circumstances  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  a  desolate  mansion  full  of  mysteries 
and  horrors,  avenges  himself,  by  playing  the  gloomy 
despot  withm  his  own  family,  and  tyrannizing  over 
those  who  were  subjected  to  him  only  by  their  strong 
sense  of  duty.  A  more  powerful  agent  appears  on 
the  scene— obtains  the  mastery  over  this  dark  bnt 
irresolute  spirit,  and,  by  alternate  exerrion  of  seduc- 
tion and  terror,  comi>el8  him  to  be  his  agent  in 
schemes  against  the  virtue,  and  even  the  life  of  an 
orphan,  whom  he  was  bound  in  gratitude  as  well 
as  in  honour  and  hospitality,  to  cherish  and  protect 

The  heroine^  too,  wearing  the  usual  costume  of 
innocence,  punty,  and  simplicity,  as  proper  to  hero 
ines  as  white  gowns  are  to  the  sex  m  Reneral,  has 
some  pleasant  touches  of  originality.  Her  grateful 
affection  for  the  La  Motte  family— ner  rehance  On 
their  truth  and  honour,  when  the  wife  had  become 
unkind,  and  the  father  treacherous  towards  her,  ia 
an  interesting  and  individual  trait  in  her  character. 

But  although  undoubtedly  the  talents  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe, in  the  important  point  of  drawing  and  finish- 
ing the  characters  of  her  narrative,  were  greatly  ino- 
proved  since  her  earlier  attempts,  and  manifested 
sufficient  power  to  raise  her  far  above  the  common 
crowd  of  novelists,  thb  was  not  the  department  of 
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ftrt  on  which  her  popiiianiir  rested.  Tlie  public 
were  chieHy  aroused,  or  rather  fascinated,  by  the 
wonderful  conduct  oi  a  etorv,  in  which  the  author 
so  successfully  called  out  the  feelings  of  mvstery  and 
of  awe,  while  chapter  after  chapter,  ana  incident 
after  incident,  maintained  the  thnlling  attraction  of 
awakened  curiosity  and  suspended  interest.  Of 
these,  every  reader  felt  the  force,  from  the  sage  in 
his  study,  to  the  family  group  in  middle  life,  which 
assembles  round  the  evening  taper,  to  suck  a  solace 
^om  the  toils  of  ordinary  existence  by  an  excursion 
into  the  regions  of  imagination.  The  tale  was  the 
mo  re,  striking,  because  varied  and  relieved  by  de- 
6crij)tions  of  the  ruined  mansion,  and  the  forest  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  under  so  many  different 
points,  now  pleasing  and  serene,  now  gloomy,  now 
terrible— scenes  which  could  only  have  been  drawn 
by  ghe  to  whom  nature  had  given  the  eye  of  a  paint- 
Vi  with  the  spirit  of  a  poet. 

In  1793,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  had  the  advantage  of  visit- 
ing the  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  and,  although  we  are 
not  positive  oi  the  fact,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
suppose,  that  The  J^Hysteries  of  Udolpko  were  writ- 
ten, or  at  least  corrected,  after  the  date  of  this 
journey ;  for  the  mouldering  castles  of  the  robber- 
chivalry  of  Germany,  situated  on  the  wild  and  ro- 
Eiantic  banks  of  that  celebrated  stream,,  seem  to 
ave  given  a  bolder  flight  to  her  imagination,  and  a 
more  jglowing  character  to  her  colouring,  than  are 
exhibited  in  Tlu  Romance  of  the  Forest  The 
acenerv  on  the  Lakes  of  Westmoi;eland,  which  Mrs. 
Radcline  visited  about  the  same  time,  was  also 
highly  calcula^  to  awaken  her  fancy,  as  nature 
has  in  these  ,wild  but  beautiful  regions  realized  the 
descriptipns  in  which  this  authoress  loved  to  indulge. 
Her  remarks  upon  these  countries  were  given  to  the 
pubUc  in  1794,  in  a  very  well  written  work,  entitled, 
A  Journey  through  Holland,  d»c. 

Much  was  of  c<Mir8e  expected  from  Mrs.  Radclifle's 
next  effbrU  and  the  booksellers  felt  themselves  au- 
thorised in  offering  what  was  then  considered  as  an 
unnrecedented  sum,  600/,  for  7 Tie  Mysteries  qf 
Uaolpho.  It  often  happens,  that  a  writers  previous 
reputation  proves  the  greatest  enemv  which,  in  a 
second  attempt  upon  public  favour,  he  has  to  en- 
counter. Elxaggerated  expectations  are  excited  and 
circulated,  anocriticism.  which  had  been  seduced 
into  former  approbation  oy  the  pleasure  of  surprise, 
now  stands  awakened  and  alert  to  pounce  upon 
every  failing.  Mrs.  RadclifTe's  popularity,  however, 
stood  the  test,  and  was  heightened  rather  than  di- 
minished by  Jhe  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  The  very 
mime  was  fascinating,  and  the  pubnc,  who  nished 
)4>on  it  with  all  the  eagerness  of  curiosity,  rose  from 
it  with  unsated  appetite.  When  a  family  was  nu- 
merous, the  volumes  always  flew,  and  were  some- 
times torn,  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  complaints 
of  those  whose  studies  were  thus  interrupted,  were 
a  general  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  author.  An- 
other might  be  found  of  a  diflferent  and  higher  de- 
scription, in  the  dwelling  of  the  lonely  invalid,  or 
unregarded  votary  of  celibacy,  who  was  bewitched 
sway  from  a  sense  of  solitude,  of  indisposition,  of 
the  neglect  of  the  world,  or  of  secret  sorrow,  by  the 
potent  charm  of  this  mighty  enchantress.  Perhaps 
the  perusal  of  such  works  may,  without  injustice, 
be  comoared  with  the  use  of  opiated,  baneful,  when 
habitually  and  constantly  resorted  to^  but  of  most 
blessed  power  in  those  moments  of  pain  and  of  Ian- 

guor,  when  the  whole  head  is  sorc^  and  the  whole 
eart  sick.  If  those  who  rail  indiscnminately  at  this 
species  of  composition,  were  to  consider  the  quan- 
tity of  actual  pleasure  which  it  produces,  and  the 
much  greater  proportion  of  real  sorrow  and  distress 
which  it  allcTiates.  their  philanthropy  ought  to  mo- 
derate their  critical  pride,  or  religious  intolerance. 

To  return  to  IVte  J^steries  of  Udolpho.  The  au- 
thor, pursuing  her  own  favourite  bent  of  composi- 
tion, and  agam  waving  her  wand  over  the  world  of 
wonder  ana  imagination,  had  judiciously  used  a  spell 
of  broader  and  more  potent  command.  The  situa- 
tion and  distresses  of  the  heroines,  have  here,  and  m 
7^e  Romance  of  the  Forest,  a  general  aspect  of  simi- 
larity.   Both  ars  divided  uom  tb<*  object  of  their 


attachment  by  &e  gloomy  influence  of  nofafthfll 
and  oppressive  guardians,  and  both  become  inhabi- 
tants of  time-stricken  towers,  and  witnesses  of 
scenes  now  bordering  on  the  supernatural,  and  now 
upon  the  horrible.    But  this  general  resemblance       \ 
is  only  such  as  wo  love  to  recognize  in  pictures 
which  have  been  painted  by  the  same  hand,  and  as 
companions  for  each  ether.    Every  thing  in  The 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho  is  on  a  larger  and  mpre  sab- 
lime  scale,  than  in  The  Romance  <ifthe  Forest:  the 
interest  is  of  a  more  agitating  and  tremendous  na- 
ture ;  the  scenery  of  a  wilder  and  more  terrific  de- 
scription ;   the  characters  distinguished  by  fiercer 
and  more  gigantic  features.    Montoni,  a  lofty  souled 
desperado,  and  Captain  of  Condottieri,  stands  be* 
Fide  La  Motte  and  his  Marquis,  like  one  of  Milton's 
fiends  beside  a  witch's  familiar.    Adeliive  is  confined 
within  a  mined  manor-house,  but  her  sister  heroine 
Emily,  is  imprisoned  in  a  huge  castle,  like  those  of 
feudal  times;  the  one  is  attackexl  and  defended  bf 
bands  of  armed  banditti,  the  other  only  threatened 
by  a  visit  from  constables  and  thief-takers.    The 
scale  of  the  landscape  is  equally  diflercnt ;  the  quiet 
and  limited  woodland  scenery  of  the  one  work  form- 
ing a  contrast  with  the  splendid  and  high-wroufht 
descriptions  of  Italian  mountain-grandeur  wmch 
occurs  in  the  other. 

In  general,  The  Mysteries  qf  Udolpho  was,  at  its 
flrst  appearance,  considered  as  a  step  bevond  Mrs. 
Radclifie's  former  work,  high  as  that  had  justly 
advanced  her.    We  entertain  the  same  opimon  m 
again  reading  them  both,  even  after  some  jrcMs" 
interval.    Yet  there  were  persons  of  no  mean  judg- 
ment, to  whom  the  simplicity  of  The  Romance  of 
the  Forest  seemed  preferable  to  the  more  highlT 
coloured  and  broader  style  of   The  Mysteries  of 
Udolvhoi  and  it  must  remain  matter  of  opinion, 
whether  their  preference  be  better  founded  than  m 
the  partialities  of  a  first  love,  which  in  Kteraturc,  as 
in  life,  are  often  unduly  predominant.  _  With  the 
majonty  of  readers,,  the  superior  magnificence  of 
landscape,  dnu  digiiity  of  conception  of  character, 
secured  the  palm  for  the  more  recent  work.        ^^ 

The  fifth  production  by  which  Mrs.  Raadiw 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  public,  was  fated  to  be 
her  last.  The  Jtalinn^  which  appeared  in  1790,  was 
purchased  by  the  booksellers  for  800f,  and  obtained 
a  share  of  public  favour  equal  to  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. Here,  too,  the  author  had,  with  much  jud^ 
ment,  taken  such  a  point  of  distance  and  distinction, 
that  while  employing  her  own *t>eculiar  talent,  and 
painting  in  the  style  of  which  she  tnay  be  considered 
the  inventor,  she  cannot  be  charged  with  repeating 
or   copying   herself.     She  selected   the   new  ana 

{ powerful  machineiy  afforded  her  by  the  Popish  re- 
igion.  when  established  in  its  paramount  snperioiity, 
and  thereby  had  at  her  disposal,  monks,  spies,  dun- 
geons, the  mute  obedience  of  the  bigot,  the  dark 
and  dominating  spirit  of  the  crafty  priest,— all  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  ail  the  terrow  of  the 
Inquisition.  This  fortunate  adoption  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  authoress  a  powerful  set  of  agents,  who 
\^ere  at  once  supplied  with  means  and  motives  for 
bringing  forward  scenes  of  horror ;  and  thuss  tinge 
of  probability  was  thrown  over  even  those  parts  of 
the  story,  which  are  most  inconsistent  with  the 
ordinary  train  of  human  events. 

Most  writers  of  romance  have  been  desirous  ta 
introduce  their  narrative  to  the  reader,  in  soma 
manner  which  might  at  once  excite  interest,  and 
prepare  bin  mind  for  the  species  of  excitation  which 
it  was  the  author's  object  to  produce,  fn  71^ 
Kalian,  this  has  been  achieved  by  Mrs.  Radchffe 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  felicity,  nor  is  there 
any  part  of  the  romance  itself  which  is  more  striking; 
than  its  impressive  commencement. 

A  party  of  English  travellers  visit  a  NeipoKtas 
church.  "  Within  the  shade  of  the  portico,  a  person 
with  folded  arms,  and  eyes  directed  towaras  the 
ground,  was  pacing  behind  the  pillars  the  whols 
extent  of  the  pavement,  and  was  apparently  so  en- 
gaged by  his  own  thoughts,  as  not  to  oh^rve  that 
strangers  were  apnroaehing.  He  turned,  however, 
suddenly,  as  if  startled  by  the  soand  of  steps,  ano 
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then,  witikoot  ftirther  pauiiift  glided  to  a  door  that 
opoDod  into  the  churclii  and  diaappeared. 

"  There  was  Bomethibg  too  extnoalinary  in  the 
figure  of  this  man,  and  too  singular  in  his  conduct, 
to  j>a8a  unnoti<;ed  by  the  Tioiters,  He  was  of  a  tell 
thin  figure,  bending  forward  from  the  shoulders:  of 
a  sallow  C9raplexion,  snd  harsh  features,  and  had 
an  eye,  which,  as  it  looked  up  from  the  cloak  that 
mumed  the  lower  part  of  his  countenance,  was  ex- 
pressive of  uncommon  ferocity. 

"  The  travellers,  on  entering  the  church,  Ipoked 
round  for  the  stranger,  who  had  passed  thither 
before  them,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  and, 
through  all  the  shade  of  the  long  aisles,  only  one 
other  jperson  appeared*  This  was  a  friar  of  the 
adjoining  conyent,  who  sometimes  point^  out  to 
strangers  the  objects  in  the  church  which  were 
most  worthy  of  attention,  and  who  now,  with  this 
desum.  approached  the  party  that  had  just  entered. 

"  when  the  party  haa  viewed  the  different  shrines 
and  whatever  had  been  judged  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, and  were  returning  through  an  obscure  aisle 
towards  the  portico^  they  perceived  the  person  who 
had  appeared  upon  the  steps,  passing  towards  a 
confessional  on  the  left,  and,  as  he  entered  it,  one 
of  the  party  pointed  him  out  to  the  fHar,  and  en- 
auiied  who  he  was  \  the  friar  turning  to  look  after 
mm,. did  not  immediately  reply,  but,  on  the  question 
being  repeated,  he  incliniBd  his  nead|  as  in  aaind  of 
obeisance,  and  calmly  rephed,  *  He  is  an  assassin.' 

"  *  An  assassin  V  exclaimed  one  of  the  EngUsh- 
meo :  ^  an  assassin,  and  at  liberty !' 

^*  An  Italian  gentleman,  who  was  of  the  party, 
smiled  at  the  astonishment  of  his  ihend. 

"'He  has  sought  sanctuary  here,'  replied  the 
filar  I  *  within  these  walls  he  may  not  be  hurt.' 

'' '  Do  roar  altars,  then,  protect  a  murderer !'  said 
the  Englishman. 

'' '  He  could  find  shelter  nowhere  else,'  answersd 
the  IHar.  meekly. 
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' '  But  observe  yonder  confessional,'  added  the 
Itahan,  '  that  beyond  the  pillars  on  the  left  of  the 
aisle,  below  a  painted  window.  Have  you  discovered 
it  7  The  colours  of  the  glass  throw,  instead  of  a 
light,  a  shade  over  that  part  of  ^he  church,  which, 
perha»8»  prevents  your  distinguishing  what  I  mean.' 

**Tne  Em^lishman  looked  whither  his  friend 
pointed,  and  observed  a  confessional  of  oak,  or 
aome  verv  dark  wood,  a<^oining  the  wall,  and  re- 
marked also,  that  it  was  the  same  which  the  assas- 
sin had  just  entered.  It  consisted  of  three  compart- 
ments, covered  with  a  black  can<x)y.  In  the  central 
division  was  the 'chair  of  the  con&ssor,  elevated  by 
aeveral  steps  above  the  pavement  of  the  church ; 
and  on  either  hand  was  a  small  closet,  or  box,  with 
stsps  leading  up  to  a  grated  partition,  at  which  the 
penitent  mi^t  kneel,  and,  concealed  from  observa- 
tion,  poor  mto  the  ear  of  the  confessor,  the  con- 
seiouBness  of  crimes  that  lay  heavy  at  his  heart. 

'*  *  You  observe  it  V  said  th6  Itaiiian. 

"  '  I  do,'  replied  the  Englishman ;  '  it  is  the.same 
whiph  the  assassin  had  passed  into ;  and  I  think  it 
one  o€  the  most  gloomy  spots  I  ever  beheld ;  the  view 
of  it  is  enough  to  strike  a  criminal  with  despair  V 

**  *  We,  in  Italy,  are  not  so  apt  to  despair,'  replied 
the  Ijtalian,  smilingly. 

*'  *  WeU,  but  what  of  this  confessional  V  enquired 
the  Englishman.    '  The  assassin  entered  it.' 

**  *  He  has  no  relation  with  what  I  am  about  to 
mentioo,'  s«d  the  Italian ;  *  but  I  wish  you  to  mark 
the  place,  because  some  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances belong  to  it.' 

*^  *  What  are  they  V  said  the  Englishman. 

**  *It,i8  now  several  years  since  the  confession, 
which  u  connected  witn  them,  was  made  at  that 
very  oonfessional,'  added  the  ItaUan ;  '  the  view  of 
it,  and  the  sight  of  the  assassin,  with  your  suiprise 
at  the  liberty  which  is  allowed  him,  led  me  to  a  re- 
oollection  of  the  story.  When  you  return  to  the 
hotel,  I  will  communicate  it  to  you^  if  you  have  no 
pleaeanter  mode  of  engaging  your  time.' 

**  *  After  I  have  taken  another  ^w  of  this  solemn 
edifice'  replied  the  Englishman,  'and  particularlv 


of  the  confessiotia!  you  have  pomted  to  my  noties.* 

"  While  the  Englishman  glanced  his  eye  over  the 
high  roofs,  and  along  the  solemn  perspectives  of  the 
Santa  del  Pianto.  he  perceived  the  figure  of  the  as- 
sassin stealing  trom  the  confessional  across  the 
choir,  and,  shocked  on  again  beholding  him,  he 
turned  his  eyes,  and  hastily  auitted  the  church. 

"The  friends  then  separated,  and  the  Englishman, 
soon  after  returning  to  his  hotel,  received  the 
volume.    He  read  as  follows." 

This  introductory  passage,  which,  for  the  refer* 
ences  which  it  bears  to  tlie  story,  and  the  anxious 
curiosity  it  excites  in  the  reader's  nynd,  may  be 
compared  to  the  dark  and  vaulted  gateway  of  an 
ancient  castle,  is  followed  by  a  tale  of  correepondinff 
mystery  and  terror ;  in  detailing  which,  the  art  of 
Mrs.  Radclifie,  who  was  so  great  a  mistress  of 
throwing  her  narrative  into  mystery,  affordinfljphalf 
intimations  of  veiled  and  secret  horrors,  is  usm  per- 
haps to  the  very  uttermost.  And  yet,  though  our 
reason  ultimately  presents  us  with  this  criticism,  we 
believe  she  generally  suspends  her  remonstrance 
till  the  perusal  is  ended ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  last 
page  is  read,  and  the  last  volume  closed^  that  we 
feel  ourselves  disposed  to  censure  that  which  has  so 
keenly  interested  us.  We  become  then  at  length 
aware,  that  there  is  no  uncommon  merit  in  the 
geaeral  contrivance  of  the  story ;  that  many  of  the 
mcidents  are  improbable,  and  some  of  the  mysteries 
left  unexplained  ;  yet  the  impression  of  general  de» 
light  which  we  have  received  from  the  perusal,  re- 
mains unabated,  for  it  is  founded  on  recollection  of 
the  powerful  emstions  of  wonder,  curiosity,  even 
fear,  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  dnnng  ths  % 
currency  of  the  narrative. 

A  youth  of  high  birth  and  noble  estates  becomes 
enamoured  of  a  damsel  of  low  fortunes,  unknown 
race,  add  all  that  portion  of  beauty  and  talents* 
which  belongs  to  a  heroine  of  romance.    Their 
union  is  opposed  by  his  family,  and  chiefly  by  ths 

Snde  of  his  motho*,  who  calls  to  her  aid  the  real 
ero  of  the  tale,'  her  confessor,  Father  Schedoni,  a. 
strongly  drawn  character  as  ever  stalked  through 
the  regions  of  romance,  equally  detestable  for  the 
crimes  he  has  formerly  perpetrated,  and  thoss 
which  he  is  willing  to  commit ;  formidable  from  his 
talents  and  energy ;  at  once  a  hypocrite  and  a  pro- 
fligate, unfeeling,  unrelenting^  ana  implaCBbl&  With 
the  aid  of  this  agent,  Vivaldi,  the  lover,  is  thrown 
into  the  dungeons  of  the  Imjuisition,  while  Elleoa, 
his  bride,  is  carried  by  the  nitiless  monk  to  an  ob^ 
scure  den,  where^  finding  the  services  of  an  asso^ . 
ciate  likely  to  fod  his  expectation^^he  resolves  lei 
murder  het  with  his  own  hand.  Hitherto  the  ston^' 
or,  at  least,  the  situation,  is  not  altogether  disaimiMr 
from  the  JIayateriee  qf  Udolpkof  bac  the  fine<seeiii^. 
where  the  monk,  in  the  act  of  raising  his  arm  le 
murder  his  sleeping  victim,  discovers  ner  to  be  his 
own  child,  is  of  a  new,  grand,  and  powerfrd  charae- 
ter,  and  the  horrors  m  the  wretchj  who,  on  ths 
brink  of  murder,  has  but  just  esospea  from  comiait- 
tmg  a  crime  of  yet  more  ezi^gerated  honor,  con- 
stitute the  strongest  painting  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  Mrs.  RadclifTe's  pencil,  and  form  a  crisis 
well  fitted  to  be  actually  embodied  on  canvass  b^ 
some  great  master.  In  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  terrific  Schedoni  is  met,  counterplotted, 
and  at  length  convitced,  by  the  agency  of  a  b«ng 
as  wicked  as  himself^  who  had  once  enjoyed  his 
confidence.  Several  pauses  of  breathless  suspense 
are  thrown  in,  during  the  detail  of  these  intrigues,  by 
which  Mrs.  Radcline  knew  so  well  how  to  give 
interest  to  the  work. 

On  re-considering  the  narrative,  we  indeed  dis- 
cover that  many  of  the  incidents  are  imperfectly 
explained,  and  that  we  can  distinguish  points  on 
which  the  authoress  had  doubtless  mtended  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  something  which  she  afterwards 
forgot  or  omitted.  Of  the  first  ciasa^  is  the  astonish- 
ment tesdfied  by  the  Grand  Inquisitor  with  such 
striking  effect,  when  a  strange  voice  was  heard, 
even  in  the  awful  presence  of  that  stem  tribunal,  to 
assume  the  task  of  interrogation  proper  to  ita 
iudges.    The  incident  in  itself  is  most  impressive 
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As  Vivaldi  is  blindfolded,  and  bound  upon  the  r^ck, 
ibo  Yoice  of  a'ltnratanpatf  ail:ant^  ^ho  had  repeatedly 
•rbsaed  bis  patn,  and  alwairr  eluded  his  search,  is 
heard  to  miaffle  in  his  examination,  and  strikes  the 
whole  asfieniDiy  with  conat^maiion.  '**1l^o  is 
name  amongst  us?'  he  [the  Grand  Inquisllor]  re- 
9«itcd,  in  a  louder  tone.  Still  no  answer  was  re- 
turned ;  but  again  a  confused  murmur  sounded  from 
the  tritniiud,  and  a  general  consternation  seemed  to 
prevail.  No  person  spoke  with  sufficientpre-eminence 
lobe  understood  by  Vivaldi :  somethini^  extraordinary 
ai^Mared  to  be  passing,  and  he  awaited  the  issue 
with  all  the  patience  ne  could  command.  Soon 
«Gler  he  hen^  the  doors  opened,  and  the  noise  of 
Mrmur  quitting  the  chamber.  A  deep  silence  fol- 
bnvti^}  ihit  he  was  certain  that  the  familiars  were 
8t3l  beside  him,  waiting  to  begin  their  work  of  tor- 
ture." This  is  ail  unquestionably  very  impressive ; 
bat  pother  explanation  of  the  intruder's  character 
itf  given,  than  that  he  is  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition ; 
flvcumetance  which  may  explain  his  being  present 
at  Vivaldi's  examination,  butbvno  means  his  inter- 
fiH«nce  with  it,  against  the  pleasure  of  the  Gkand 
Inquisitor.  The  latter  certainly  would  neither  have 
bean  rarpriaad  at  the  presence  of  one  of  his  own 
officials,  nor  overawed  by  his  deportment ;  since 
the  one  was  a  point  of  ordinary  duty,  and  the  other 
must  have  been  accounted  as  an  imperiinence.  It 
may  be  added  also,  that  there  is  no  full  or  satisfac- 
tory reason  assigned  for  ^e  fell  and  unpitying  hos- 
tifity  of  Zampari  to  Schedoni,  and  that  Che  rea- 
sons whiob  can  be  gathered  are  inadequate  and  tn- 
vlal. 

We  may  notice  an  histance  of  eten  greater  negli- 
geace,  in  the  passages  respecttng  the  ruined  palace 
of  the  Barone  di  Cambrusoa,  where  the  imperfect 
tale  of  hoRor  hinted  at  by  a  peasant,  the  guide  of 
Schedoni,  appears  to  jar  upon  the  gaUed  conscmnce 
of  the  monk,  mnd  inaaces  the,  raiider  to  expect  a 
tiain  of  important  conscauencAk  Unouestionftbly. 
the  iugeims  authoress  had  meant  this  hdf'-told 

^  ttfe  to  ooitespond  with  some  particulan  in  the  pro- 
posed developement  of  the  story,  which  having  been 
fiaished  more  hastily,  or  in  a  dtfxerent  manner  firom 
what  she  intended,  the  had.  like  a  careless  knitter, 
nsgiected  to  taKe  up  her  "loose  stitches.''  It  is, 
harnrever,  a  baolking  of  the  reader's  imagination, 
which  aathois  in  this  department  would  do  well  to 
guard  against  At  the  same  time,  critics  are  bound 
m  mercy  to  remember,  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to 
devise  a  complicated  chain  of  interest,  than  to  dis- 
entangle it  with  perfect  felicity.  Dryden,  it  is  said, 
vsod  to  ourss  ths  mtantorsof  fifth  acts  in  the  drama, 
•ad  r0raaiM)o»WTiteTa  owe  no  blessings  to  the  me- 
amy  of  fabn  who  devised  ezpUnatory  chapters. 

■Ira  have  been  toldt  that,  in  this  beautifiil  romance, 
ti^eostoms  and  rules  oc  the  InnuiBition  have  been 
vadaded;  a  chaige  more  easily  made  than  proved, 
aad  which,  if  true,  is  of  minor  tngQ>oitanc&  because 
hsaode  is  lumpily  but  little  kaown  to  as.  It  is  mai- 
terof  nmrs  obviaua  oriiioism^  «nd  therefore  a  greater 
enor,  that  the  senna  of  Itabin  laaguage  introduced 
to  ti«e  locality,  to  the  seenejire  not  happily  chosen, 
ana  savDor  of  afibctation.  But  if  Mm.  Kaddifie  did 
sat  intimately  understand  the  language  and  man- 
nsrs  of  Italy,  the  fottowing  extract  may  prove  how ' 
well  sbeiuiisw  how  to  pamt  Italian  scenery,  which 
she  coold  only  have  seen  in  the  pictures  of  Claude 
orPaassm. 

^  Those  ozcursions  sometiraos  led  to  Puszuoli, 
Baia,  or  the  ihxidy  diflfs  of  Pausilippo ;  and  as,  on 

\  theh'  return,  they  gfided  along  the  moonlight  bay, 
the  melodies  of  itwian  slraias  seemed  to  give  en- 
chantment to  the  scenery  of  its  shore.  At  this  cool 
hour  the  voices  of  the  vin^'dressers  were  frequently 
heard  in  trio,  as  they  reposed,  after  the  labour  of  the 
day,  on  some  pleasant  promontory,  under  the  shade 
of  poplars;  or  the  brisk  music  oif  the  dance  fix>m 
fishermen,  on  the  margin  of  the  waves  below.  The 
boatmen  vested  on  their  oaiu,  while  th^r  company 
hirtened  to  voices  modulated  by  sensibiUty  to  liMr 
cloqQSnee,  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  art  alone  to 
display  \  and  at  others,  while  they  observed  ^e  airy 
Mural  grace,  which  distinsoishes  the  dance  of  the 


fia^ermoi  and  peaJiant  guis  of  Naples.  Praqoanlly, 
as  they  glMed  round  «  prortieAt<nfy,  ^ho!«\bm 
masses  impended  far  over  the  sea,  such  tnojBnc  SO^pi 
of  beauty  unfolded,  adorned  by  these  dancing  ^tqa 
m  the  bay  beyond,  as  no  nencil  oooM  do  justice  te. 
The  deep  clear  waters  reflected  every  tlK^ajKc  df  th^ 
landscape;  the  cliiia,  branching" into  wild  forms,  ' 
crowned  with  groves,  whose  roog^  foliage  ofleo 
spread  down  their  steeps  in  picthresque  luxumoodi 
the  ruined  villa,  on  some  bold  point,  peeping  through 
the  trees:  peasants'  cabins  hanging  on  the  preo- 
pices,  and  the  dancing  figures  on  the  strana--BU 
touched  with  the  silvery  tint  and  soft  shajdows  of 
moonlight.    On  the  other  hand,  the  sea,  trembling 
with  a  long  line  of  radiance,  and  showing  in  the 
dear  distance  the  sails  of  vesssts  stealing  ia  every 
direction  along  its  sarfece,  presented  a  prospect  u 
grand  as  the  landscape  was  beauriful.''    There  ttrt 
other  descriptive  passages,  which,  like  those  in  The 
MytUritB  of  Vdofphoy  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
style  of  Saivator  Rosa. 

.  TV^e  Halian  was  rsceived  with  as  much  ardour 
as  Mrs.  Radclifie's  two  previous  novels,  and  it  #as 
from  no  coldness  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that,  Hke 
an  actress  in  fell  po8sesek)n  of  applauded  powefa 
she  chose  to  retreat  from  the  stage  in  the  blaie  of 
her  fame.  After  pubheation  of  The  R^liatit  in  1797, 
the  public  were  not  favoured,  with  any  more  of  Mn. 
RadclifiB's  pubtioatk>n8. 

We  ars  left  in  vain  to  conjecture  the  reasons, 
which,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  condemned  a& 
imagination  so  fertile,  so  far  as  the  public  wete  con- 
cerned, to  sterility.  The  voice  ai  unfHen^ly  9Hti* 
otsm,  always  as  sure  an  attendant  upon  men^  as 
envy  herself,  «nay  perhaps  have  intiniidatad  tb^ 
gentleness  of  her  character ;  or  Mrs.  Radcljfl&  as_ 
frequently  happens,  may  have  been  disgustm.al 
seoiBg  the  mode  of  composition,  which  ehe  had 
brought  into  feshioiL  profaned  by  the  host  of  eendfe 
imitators,  who  ooaei  only  copy  and  render  mora 
prominent  her  defects,  without  aspiring  to  im' 
merits.  But  ao  steadily  did  she  keep  her  resolution, 
that  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  name  of  Mrs. 
RadcKflfe  was  never  mentk)ned.  unless  with  reference 
to  her  former  productions,  and  in  general  (so  tettred 
was  the  current  of  her  lilTe)  there  Was  a  belief  that 
Fate  had  removed  nor  from  the  scene. 

Notwithstanding  her  refraining  from  pnblieatioD, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  mat  an  imaginatibn  ao 
strongi  supported  by  such  Teady  powers  of  expres- 
sion, should  have  remained  inactiTe  during  so  long 
a  period ;  but  the  manuscripts  on  which  she  was 
pccasionaily  employed  heve  as  yet  be^n  withheld 
from  the  pubhc.  We  have  reason  to  beheve^  that 
airangements  were  at  one  time  almost  concluded 
between  Mrs.  Raddifie  atid  a  bighly  respectable 
publisbing'house,  respecting  a  poetical  romance,  but 
were  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the  author  chang- 
ing or  decaying  her  inieititoA  ^  publication.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  world  will  liot  be  ultimately  de- 
prived or  what  undoubtedly  must  be  the  souroe  cf 
much  pleasure  whenever  it  sball  see  the  light 

The  teaor  of  Mrs.  Raddifie^  private  life  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  calm  and  sequestered.  She 
pmbabty  decHned  the  sort  of  personal  Notoriety, 
which,  \^  London  sodety,  ueuauy  attaches  to  per- 
sons of  literary  merit ;  and  perhaps  no  author  whose 
works  were  so  unfversally  read  and  admired,  was 
so  little  personally  known  even  io  the  moat  active 
of  that  class  of  i>eople  of  distinction,  who  rest  th^ 
peculiar  pretensSonste  fashion  upon  the  selection  of 
Uterary  sodety.  Her  estate  was  certainly  not  the 
less  gradous;  and  it  did  not  disturb  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliife^  domestic  comforts*  although  many  of  her  ad^ 
mirers  believed,  and  some  are  not  yet  vndecdyedi 
that,  in  consequence  of  brooding  over  the  terrors 
which  she  depicted,  her  reason  nad  at  length  been 
overturned,  and  that  the  author  of  Thejify^eriuof 
Udotpho  only  existed  as  the  melancholy  inmate  of  a 
private  mad-house.  This  report  was  generally 
sprjBsd,  and  so  confidently  reseated  in  prhit^  as  wen 
as  in  conversetioni,  that  too  Editor  believed  it  lor  se- 
veral years,  until,  greatly  to  his  satisfactiOD,  he 
learned  from  good  anthoritv  that  there  neither  wasi 
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'lJ9r  aver  1i^  biiett,  the  moM  disunt  fotudatlon  for 
P^  irapletuing  rumour.       ^ 

A  fiitse  rpport  of  another  kind  cave  Mre.  Radclifte 
much  concern.  In  Miss  Sewardrs  Correspondence, 
ttnonjK  the  literary  gossip  of  the  di^,  it  is  roundly 
BtatcdTthRt  the  Play«  ^p<m.  the  Pawions  were  Mm. 
Rftdcliffe's,  and  that  she  owned  them.  Mrs.  Rad- 
<^i!e  Ml  as  much  hurt  at  being  reported  capable  of 
borrowing  from  tfake  fame  of  a  gifted  uster;  and  the 
late  Miss  Seward  would  probably  have  snnered 
eq[ttaHy,  had  she  been  aware  of  the  pain  she  inflicted 
by  giving  currency  to  a  rumour  so  totally  unfound- 
'  ed.  The  truth  is,  that,  residing  at  a  distance  from 
ne  metropolta,  and  living  upon  literary  ii^ligenoe 
«s  her  daily  food,  Miss  Seward  was  someTimee  ira- 

goed  upon  by  those  friendly  caterers,  who  were 
ore  anxione  to  supply  her  with  the  newest  inieUi- 
genoe,  than  solicitous  about  its  accuracy. 

DiimiR  the  Isst  twelve  years  ot  her  life,  Hre.  Radr 
dmb  soneredfrom  a  spasmodic  asthma,  woidi  con- 

Serab^y  affected  her  general  health  and  spirits. 
08  chronic  disorder  took  a  more  fatal  torn  uoon 
the  ^xh  of  Jannary  1S22,  and  upon  the  7th  of  Feo> 
*  maty  foUowing.  terminated  the  life  of  this  ingenious 
and  amiable  lady,  at  her  oWn  house  in  London. 

Mas.  R^ncxifTf,  as  an  author,  has  the  moat  de- 
fied cfiulm  to  take  her  place  among  the  favoured 
few.  who  have  been  dlsfinguiabed  as  the  foundei«  of 
%  cius,  or  school.  She  Ted  the  way  in  a  peculiar 
Mr  of  compoaitiDn,  aifccting  powerfully  the  mind 
^the  reader,  which  h*is  since  been  attempted  by 
manyi  but  in  which  no  one  has  attained  or  approacb- 
efi  tire  excellencies  of  the  origmal  inventor,  unless 
perha^  the  author  of  TJu  PamUyof  AiontoHo. 

The  species  of  romance  which  Jnra.  Raddifle  la- 
Q(Ddaced,  bears  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  novel 
that  the  modern  anomaly  entitled  a  melo-drame 
does  to  the  proper  drama.  It  does  not  appeal  to  the 
jototieat  b^r  deep  deUneations  of  human  (t^eling.  or 
8^  the  passions  oy  scenes  of  deep  pathos,  or  awaken 
the  fancy  by  tracitig  out,  with  spirit  arid  vivacity^ 
the  I^bter  traces  of  life  and  manners,  or  excite 
mirth  ny  strong  represents  trans  of  the  ludicrous  or 
homoroas.  In  other  words,  it  attains  its  interest 
neither  by  (he  path  of  comedy  iiat  of  tragedy ;  and 
yet  it  has,  notwitnstanding,  a  aee|),  decided,  and 
powerjfhi  effect,  gained  by  means  independent  of 
bbch— 4>y  an  appeal,  in  one  word,  to  the  passion  of 
fi!Kr,  v^faether  excited  by  natural  dangers,  or  by  the 
B^ggeatioos  of  superstition.  The  force,  therefore,,  of 
the  pr6cluction.  lies  in  the  delineation  of  external  in- 
cnCnt,  wb3e  the  characters  of  the  agents^  like  the 
Hfyaea  m  many  landscapes,  are  entirely  suoordinate 
to  the  scenes  in  which  they  are  placed;  and  are 
oifly  djfltinguished  by  such  outlines  as  make  them 
seem  appropriate  to  the  rocks  and  trees,  which  have 
been  the  artist's  principal  objects.  The  person^  in- 
troduced,— and  here  also  the  corresponaence  holds 
botwijLt  the  melo-drame^and  the  romantic  novel,— 
bear  the  features,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the  class 
to  Which  they  belong.  A  dark  and  tyrannical  count ; 
ag  aged  crone  of  a  housekeeper,  the  depositary  of 
many  a  fanulv  legend;  a  garrulous  waiung-maid; 
a  gay  and  tiuit-heartad  valet :  a  villain  or  two  of 
an-Work :  and  a  heroiuflu  fulfilled  with  all  perieo- 
titma,  ana  subjected  to  all  manner  of  hazards,  form 
the  stock-in-trade  of  a  romancer  Of  a  raelo-drama- 
tist ;  and  if  these  personages  be  dressed  in  the  pro- 
'  per  costume,  and  converse  in  language  sufficiently 
appropriate  to  their  stations  and  qualities^  it  is  not 
eipected  that  the  audience  shall  shake  their  sides  at 
the  humour  of  the  dialogue,  or  weep  over  its  pathos. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that  these  cha* 
ractera,  though  not  delineated  with  individual  fea- 
tures, should  oe  trulv  and  forcibly  sketched  in  the 
outlme;  that  their  qross  and  general  appearance 
should  correspond  with  and  support  the  trick  of  the 
scene:  and  that  their  language  and  demeanour 
shonla  ather  enhance  the  terrors  amongst  which 
they  moTia  or  form,  as  the  action  may  demand^  a 
Btson^  and  vivid  contrast  to  thorn.  Mrs.  Rsddifie's 
powers  of  faney  were  particularly  happy  in  depict- 
mg  sach  personages,  in  throwing  upon  them  and  their 


actions  ju*t  eaoimh  of  that  dubioos  hght  which  m^ 
tcrv  requires,  and  in  suppiiriBg  them  with  language 
and  BMBoers  which  eotrespoad  with  their  situation 
and  businese  vqpon  the  scene.  We  may  take,  aa  wbl 
example,  the  admirable  deseription  of  the  monk 
Schedoni.— "  His  iSgure  vras  striking,  but  not  ao 
from  grace ;  it  was  tail,  and,  though  extremely  thin, 
his  limbs  were  large  and  uncouth,  and  as  he  stalkm 
aWng,  wrapt  in  the  black  gannenta  of  hii  ordiT, 
there  was  something  terrible  in  his  air;  8omethii% 
almost  si^Mrhttman.  His  cowL  too,  aa  it  threw  a 
shade  over  the  livid  paleness  of  his  faea,  incMAsad 
its  severe  eharaoter,  aad  gave  an  effeet  to  his  huMs 
fldelanoholy  eye.  whksfa  approached  ta^horrov.  HU 
was  not  the  menmeholr  of  a  sensible  and  woundwl 
heart,  bat  appaveBily  that  of  a  oloomyand  farocioos 
disposition.  There  was  samemlng  in  his  phyalo*- 
nomy  sxlramely  singnlav,  and  thct  cannot  eaaUv  fe 
defined.  It  boite  the  traees  of  many  ]^inottt,%hidi 
seemed  to  have  fixed  the  iia^iMtf  they  no  lohMr 
animate.  An  htUtuaJ  gloom  and  saveiitf  pravvft- 
ed  over  ihts  deep  liMs-odiii  eountenaiiaa  t  end  hIi 
eyes  were  so  pisrang^  thtt  ^y  seemtti  td  p<md- 
uate,  at  a  single  glatiosi  into  the  heartij  ef  men,  an^ 
to  read  their  most  secret  thoughts;  £Mr  ^ift<k 
could  support  their  scrutiny,  or  even  endure  to  meet 
them  twice.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  gloom 
and  auataiity,  some  rare  oceAsiona  of  inteneat  Had 
called  forth  a  character  upon  kis  cotwtin&iiee  0iP> 
tirely  dtf&rent ;  and  he  oonUi  adapt  hiinri^U'  to  im 
tampers  and  pasax>nB<if  p^aens  whom  fa»  wim^^ 
to  conciliate  with  astoniahin^  lifoilitf,  afid j«m 
with  eompfeta'  tniaknpii.  Th»  menkj  this  $cb« 
waa  the  oonlwsDf  and  secret  sdrkier  6f  the 
oheaa  di  Vivaldi." 

To  draw  ■nchjMM'traits  as  Schedoiri^A,  and  oHWfl 
whiek  occur  m  Hn.  Radchfie's  novels,  r^uifes  rt4 
mean-powers ;  and  aUMUgh  th^  belo<ikg  rather  td 
romanoe  than  to  real  life,  thaimpreesioa  which  thc^ 
make  iipon  tber  imaginaticn  is  seaMa  leMened  b^ 
the  sense,  that  they*  are  in  some  sort  as  fabuloM  HI 
fairies  otf  ogre&  Bat  when  the  mibUc  have, been* Mr- 
prised  inta  a  universal  bvnt  of  applaiAe,  it  la  theit 
eustom  to  indemnify  themselves  by  a  corresponding 
degree  of  censure ;  just  a»  children,  when  tired  o7 
admiring  a  new  play-thing,  find  a  fkesh  and  distfftot 
pleaaure  in  breaking  it-  to  pieces.  M rs;  Rnd<4ifl^ 
who  had  aflbided  such  general  delight  to  the  piibtie, 
not  doomed  to  escape  the  common  fate  {  ahfl 
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the  enticiem  with  which  shA  was  assailed,  wan 
the  more  invidious,  that  it  was  inflicted,  in  me/t^ 
than  one  case,  by  persons  of  genius^  who  followed 
the  same  pursuit  with  henelf.  It  was  the  ery  at  the 
period,  and  has  sometimes  been  repeated  since,  that- 
the  romances  of  Mrs.  Radclioe,  and  the  «ppmu^< 
with  which  they  were  received,  w^re  evH  signs  of  tkia< 
times,  and  argued  a  great  and  increasing  degradn^ 
tion.of  the  public  taste,  whichi  instead  of  baoouav^ 
ting  as  heretofore  upon  scenes  of  paasionvUke,  tho^^t 
of  Richardson,  or  of  life  and  manners^  aa  in  ton 

Eiiges  of  Smollett  and  Fielding,  was  now  coming 
ack  to  the  fare  of  the  nursery,  and  gorgsd  upon  tha 
wild  and  iinprobable  fictions  of  an  overheatejd.  iraa*: 
gination.  There  might  be  some  truth  in  this,  if  i|  - 
were  only  applied  to  the  crowd  oi  copyiatt  whtt 
came  forward  in  imitation  of  Mra.  RadoUne,  and- 
assumed  her  ma^'c  wand,  without  having  the  powar 
of  wielding  it  with  effect.  No  author  can  be  ar- 
raigned for  the  deficiencies  of  th98a  vfl^o  servilaly 
copy  his  style,  and,  following  their  original  as  tha 
shadow  follows  the  substance,  present  an  obscure, 
distorted,  arid  indistinct  outUne  of  what  is  in  itsen 
clear,  precise,  and  distinct.  But  the  inferiority  of 
this  servile  race  is  much  more  like  to  put  the  parti- 
cular style  they  imitate  out  of  fashion,  than  to  en* 
graft  its  peculiarities  upon  the  public  taste. 

When  applied  to  Mrs.  Radciifle  herself,  the  tone 
of  criticism  which  we  allude  to  will,  when  justly  ex- 
amined, be  found  to  rest  chiefly  on  that  depreciating 
spirit,  which  would  undermine  the  fair  fame  of  an 
accomplished  writer,  by  showing  that  she  does  not 
possess  the  eieellencies  proper  to  a  style  of  compo-  ' 
sition  totally  different  from  that  which  she  has  at*  ' 
tempted.    The  question  is  neither,  whether  the  rft* 
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manoM  of  Mrs.  Raddiffe  poMew  merits  which  her 
plan  did  not  r^^quire,  na^i  almost  excluded;  nor 
whether  hers  is  to  be  considered  as  a  department  of 
fictitious  composition,  equal  in  dii[nity  and  import- 
ance to  those  where  the  fn'eat  ancient  masters  have 
long  i>re-occupied  the  ^ound.  The  real  and  only 
point  is,  whether,  considered  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct species  of  writing,  that  introduced  by  Mrs. 
RadcUne  produces  mehi,  and  afTords  pleasure ;  for, 
these  premises  being  admitted^  it  is  as  unreaaonable 
to  complain  of  the  absence  of  advantages  foreign  to 
her  style  and  plan,  and  proper  to  those  of  another 
mode  of  composition,  as  to  regret  that  the  peach- 
tree  does  not  produce  grapes,  or  the  vine  peaches. 
A  glanee  upon  the  face  <tt  nature  is,  periiapa,  the 
best  cure  for  this  uniust  and  unworthy  system  of 
criticism.  We  there  Dehold.  that  not  only  each  star 
difiers  from  another  in  gloiy,  but  that  there  is 
Spread  over  the  face  of  Nature  a  boundless  variety ; 
and  that  as  a  thousand  different  kinds  of  shrubs 
And  flowers,  not  only  have  beauties  independent  of 
•pch  other,  out  are  more  delightfhl  from  that  very 
sircDmstanoe  than  if  they  were  uniform,  so  the 
fields  of  Utaratiire  admit  the  same  variety;  and  it 
may  be  said  of  the  Muse  of  Fiction,  as  well  as  of 
Aer  sisters, 

BflBt  habeC  onatuf,  mills  dMMtw  habet. 

It  may  be  stated,  to  the  additional  confusion  of 
mich  bvpercritics  as  we  allude  to,  that  not  only  does 
m  inmute  variety  of  human  tastes  require  difierent 
styles  of  composition  for  their  gratification ;  but  if 
diere  were  to  be  selected  bne  particular  structure  of 
fiction,  which  possesses  charms  for  the  tesmed  and 
Miuearned,  the  grave  and  gay,  the  gentleman  and 
the  clown,  it  would  be^  pernaps,  that  of  those  very 
lomaiioes  which  the  severity  of  their  criticism  seeks 
to  depreciate^  There  are  many  men  too  mercurial 
to  be  deljgfated  bv  Rlchardson^s  beautifol,  but  pro- 
tracted display  or  the  passions  i  and'there  are  some 
loo  dull  to  comprehend  the  wit  of  Le  Sage,  or  too 
•atumine  to  rehsh  the  nature  and  spirit  of  Fielding ; 
and  yet  these  venr  individuals  will  with  difficultybe 
iivorced  from  7%«  HammnM  qftht  Foreai^  or  Tfu 
9ty$UrU»  of  UdalphiOj  for  curiosity  and  a  lurking 
love  of  mystery,  together  with  ,a  germ  of  snpersn- 
li9n.  are  more  general  imsredients  in  the  human 
imno,  and  more  widely  difiused  through  the  mass  of 
humanity,  than  either  genuine  taste  for  the  oomic, 
or  true  fBeUng  of  the  pathetic.  The  unknown  author 
'if  JVu  PwauiU  qf  hiterature,  who,  in  respect  to 
common  tales  of  terror, 

*'  bowti  u  Eagliih  hmxi, 
Uinued  MX  iboiti  or  nailing  hoam  to  ilait," 

adtnowledges,  nevertheless,  the  legitimate  charac- 
ter of  Mrs.  Radclifie's  art,  and  pays  no  mean  tri- 
bute to  her  a^il.  Of  some  sister  novelist  he  talks 
with  slight  regard.  "  Though  all  of  them  are  inge- 
nious ladies,  yet  they  are  too  frequendy  whining  and 
frisking  in  novels,  tQl  our  girls'  heads  turn  wilo^with 
impossible  sdventuns  j  and  now  and  then  are  taint- 
ed with  democracy.  Not  so  the  mighty  ma^cian  of 
Tfu  Mywttrie9  of  Udolphoj  bred  and  noanshed  by 
the  Florentine  muses  in  their  secret  solitarjf  caverns, 
amid  the  paler  shrines  of  Gothic  superstition,  and 
in  all  the  dreariness  of. enchantment;  a  poetess 
vHiom  Ariosto  would  with  rapture  have  acknow- 
ledged, as, 

'  La  Qudrita 

Damiiana  TVivukia  al  aaDro  apeoa.'  "--O.  F.  e.  shrt- 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  was  not  made  acquainted  with  this 
high  compliment  till  long  after  the  saiire  was 
published  ;  and  its  value  was  enhanced  by  the  au- 
thor's general  severity  of  judgment,  and  by  his  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  language 
of  Italy,  in  which  she  had  laid  her  scene. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  class  of 
critics  who  ridiculed  these  romances  as  unnatural 
and  improbable,  were  disposed  to  detract  from  the 
genius  of  the  author  on  account  of  the  supposed  fu- 
eilitx  of  her  task.  Art  or  talent,  they  said,  was  not 
required  to  produce  that  sort  of  interest  andemotion, 
which  is  perhaps,  after  nil,  more  strongly  excited  by 


a  vulgar  legend  of  a  village  ghost,  than  by  the  U 
painting  and  laboured  aescriptionsofM^  RadcK 
But  this  criticism  is  not  much  better  founded  thsn 
the  former.^  The  feelings  of  suspense  and  awfbl  atr 
tention  which  she  excites,  are  awakened  by  means 
of  springs  which  lie  open  indeed  to  the  first  touch, 
but  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  worn  out  by  rs> 
pea  ted  pressure.  The  public  soon,  like  Macbeth,  be- 
come satiated  with  horrors,  and  indifferent  to  the 
strongest  9timuU  of  th at  kind.  1 1  sh o ws,  therefore, 
the  excellence  and  power  of  Mrs.  RadcUne's  genius, 
that  she  was  able  three  times  to  bring  back  her 
readers  with  fresh  appetite  to  a  banquet  of  the  same 
description ;  while  of  her  numerous  imitators,  wIm 
rang  th^changes  upon  old  castles  and  forests,  and 
*\  sntres  dire,"  scarcely  one  attracted  attention,  un- 
til Mr.  Lewis  published  his  Monk^  several  years 
after  she  had  resigned  her  pen. 

The  materials  of  these  celebrated  romances,  and 
the  means  employed  In  conducting  the  narrative, 
are  all  selected  with  a  view  to  the  author's  primary 
object,  of  moving  the  reader  by  ideas  of  impending 
danger,  hidden  guilt,  supernatural  visitings.— by  aU 
that  is  terrible,  m  short,  combined  with  much  that  ii  i 
wonderful.    For  this  purpose,  her  scenery  is  gene- 
rally as  gloomy  as  her  tale,  and  her  personages  are 
those  at  whose  frown  that  gloom  grows  datkfv. 
She  has  uniformly  selected  the  south  of  Europe  for 
her  place  of  action,  whose  passions,  like  the  weeds 
of  the  climate,  are  supposed  to  attain  portentous 
growth  under  the  fostering  sun  ;  which  abounds 
Mdth  ruined  monuments  of  aniiqutty.  as  well  ss  the 
more  massive  remnants  of  the  middle  sges ;  and 
where  feudal  tyranny  and  Catholic  superstition  still 
continue  to  exercise  their  sway  ov^  the  slave  and 
bigot,  and  to  indulge  to  the  haufi^ty  lord,  or  more 
haughty  Driest,  that  sort  of  despotic  power,  the  ex- 
ercise 01  which  seldom  fitils  to  deprave  the  Vart^ 
and  disorder  the  judgment.    These  circumstances 
are  skilftilly  selected,  to  give  probability  to  events, 
which  could  not,  without  great  Tiolation  of  truth, 
be  represented  as  having  taken  nlace  in  England. 
Yet|  even  with  the  allowances  wiiich  we  make  for 
fore^  minds  and  manners,  the  unterminating  suc- 
cession of  misfortunes  which  press  upon  the  hero- 
ine, strikes  us  as  unnatural.    She  is  continually 
struggling  with  the  tide  of  adversity,  and  hurried 
downwards  by  its  torrent ;  and  if  any  more  gxf  de- 
scription is  occasionally  introduced,  it  is  omr  as  a 
contrast,  and  not  a  relief  to  the  melancho^  and 
gloomy  tenor  of  the  narrative. 

In  working  upon  the  sensations  of  natural  and 
superstitions  fear,  Mrs.  Radclifie  has  made  much 
use  of  obscurity  and  suspense,  the  most  fertile  source 
perhaps,  of  sublime  emotion  \^  for  there  are  few  dan- 

§ers  that  do  not  become  famUilr  to  the  firm  mind, 
'  they  are  presented  to  consideration  as  certainties, 
and  in'SU  their  open  and  declared  character ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  bravest  have  shrank  from 
the  dark  and  the  doubtful  To  break  off  the  narrative^ 
when  it  seemed  at  the  point  of  becoming  most  uiter- 
esting'-to  extinguish  a  lamp  just  when  a  parch- 
ment containing  some  hideous  secret  ought  to  have 
been  read— to  exhibit  shadoMnr  forms  and  half-heard 
sounds  of  wo,  are  resources  which  Mrs.  Radclifi*s 
has  employed  with  more  efifect  than  any  other 
writer  of  romance.  It  must  be  confessed,  thst  m 
order  to  bring  about  these  situations,  some  art  or 
contrivance,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  is  rather  too 
visible.  Her  heroines  voluntarily  expose  themselves 
to  situations,  which  in  nature  a  lonely  female  would 
certainly  have  avmded.  They  ere  too  apt  to  choose 
the  midnight  hour  for  investigating  the  mysteries  of 
a  deserted  chamber  or  secret  passage,  and  generally 
are  only  supplied  with  an  expiring  lamp,  when  about 
to  rend  the  most  interesting  documents.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  talc  is  thus  somewhat  injured— it  is  as 
if  we  witnessed  a  dressing  up  of  the  very  phantom 
by  which  we  are  to  be  startled ;  and  the  imperfection, 
thougii  redeemed  by  many  beauties,  did  not  escape 
the  censure  of  criticism. 

A  principal  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  ro- 
mances, is  the  rule  which  the  snthor  imposed  upon 
herself,  that  all  the  circumstances  of  her  narratrrsb 
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irare  to  be  acoounted  rot  on  natural  principles,  at 

the  winding-  up  of  the  story.    ,It  must  be  allowed, 

that  this  has  not  been  done  with  uniform  0uccee8i 

and  that  the  author  has  been  occasionally  more  suc- 

cesafiil  in  exciting  interest  and  apprehensions,  than 

in  giving  either  interest  or  dignity  of  explanation  to 

the  means  she  has  made  use  of.    Indeed,  we  jiave 

^ready  notices),  as  the  torment  of  romnnce-wnters, 

those  necessary  evils,  the  concluding  chapters,  when 

they  iDOst  nnravel  the  skein  of  adventures  which 

/   ihey   have  been   so  ,indu8trious   to  perplex,  and 

aeconnt  for  all  the  incidents  which  they  have  been 

«t  M»  much  pains  to  render  unaccountable.    Were 

these  great  magicians,  who  deal  in  the  wonderful 

-and  fisarfttl,  permitted  to  dismiss  their  spectres  as 

thejr  raise  them,  amidst  the  shadowy  and  indistinct 

Uglit  so  fiiToarable  to  the  exhibition  of  pbantasma- 

•ooria.  without  compelling  them  into  broad  day- 

Sgfat,^  the  task  were  comparatively  easy,  and  the 

ilDe  fragment  of  Sir  Bertrand  might  have  rivals  in 

that  department.    But  the  modern  author  is  not 

permitted  to  escape  in  that  way.    We  are  told  of  a 

ibnnal  oM  judge  before  whom  evidence  was  ten- 

^ored,  of  the  ^ost  of  a  mnrdered  person  having 

tlaolaEred  to  a  ^tnesi,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 

was  guilty :  the  jodge  admitted  the  evidence  of  the 

OTirit  to  be  excellent,  but  denied  his  right  to  be  heard 

tDTongh  the  mouth  of  another,  and  ordered  the 

■peetre  to  be  summoned  into  onen  court.     The 

Sblie  of  the  current  day  deal  as  ngidly,  in  moving 
'  a  91M  itarranio  to  compel  an  explanation  from 
the  Btory-teller:  and  the  author  must  either  at 
onee  repreaent  the  knot  as  worthy  of  being  severed 
by  aitteraatural  aid,  and  bring  on  the  stage  his 
actual  fiend  or  ghost,  or,  fike  Mrs.  RadclifTe,  explain 
kf  natural  agsncy  the  whole  marvels  of  his  story. 

We  have  uready,  in  some  brief  remarks  on  The 
Cattlt  of  OtrantQ,  avowed  aome  preference  for  the 
mors  ainiple  mode,  of  boldly  avowms  the  use  of  su- 
pematoral  machinery.  Ghosts  ana  witches,  and 
the  whole  tenets  of  superstition,  having  once,  and 
at  DO  late  period,  been  matter  of  universal  beliei^ 
warranted  by  legal  authority,  it  would  seem  no  great 
•iretcfa  upon  the  reader's  credulity  to  require  nim, 
while  reading  of  what  his  ancestors  did,  to  credit 
fet  ^e  time  what  those  ancestor*  devoutly  believed 
in.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  Walpole 
aad  Hatann,  (to  whom  we  may  add  the  author  of 
F^arman^)  the  management  of  such  machinery  must 
he  acknowledged  a  task  of  a  most  delicate  nature. 
**nare  is  but  one  step,"  said  Bonaparte,  "betwixt 
tbe-sublin^e  and  the  ridiculottii;''  and  in  an  age  of 
mrivenal  mcredulity.  we  must  own  it  would  require, 
ai  the  present  day,  the  support  of  the  his^hest  pow- 
ers^ to  save  the  supernatural  from  slipping  into  the 
liMUcrotts.  The  Jncredultts  odi  is  a  formidable  ob- 
jection. 

There  are  some  modem  authors,  indeed,  who  have 
eisdeavoared,  in^niously  enough^  to  compound  be- 
twixt ancten't  faith  and  modern  mcreduUty.  They 
have  eyhiMted  phantoms,  and  narrated  prophecies 
-ecrabgely  accomplisheo,  without  giving  a  denned  or 
absolute  opinion,  whether  these  are  to  oe  referred  to 
eopematoral  agency,  or  whether  the  apparitions 
were  produced  \iio  uncommon  case)  by  an  overheat- 
ed imsigination,  and  the  presages  apparently  verified 
by  a  casual,  though  smgular,  coincidence  of  circum- 

ancee.  This  is,  however,  an  evasion  of  the  dilil- 
ty,  not  a  solution :  and  besides,  it  would  be  lead- 
ing ae  (00  far  from  the  ^present  subject,  to  consider 
to  wltat  point  the  author  of  a  fictitious  narrative  is 
boand  by  his  charter  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
pablic,  and  whether,  as  a  painter  of  actual  hfe,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  leave  something  in  shade,  when  the 
natural  course  of  events  conceals  so  many  incidents 
in  total  darkness.  Perhaps,  ujpon  the  whole,  this  is 
the  most  artful  mode  of  tcrnimating  such  a  tale\of 
wonder,  as  it  forms  the  means  of  compounding  with 
tlfe  taste  of  two  different  elapses  of  readers;  those 
who,  like  children,  demand  that  each  particular  cir- 
cometance  and  incident  of  the  nasrative  shall  be 
falYf  accounted  for;  and  the  mere  imagina#ve cljiss, 
vko,  Resembling  men  that  walk  tot  pleasure  through 


a  meenftgat  laadice^e,  aie  m^teaBsd  than  edified 
by  the  intrusive  minuteness  with  which  some  w^- 
meaning  conN>amon  dieturbs  their  reveries^  divest- 
ing stock  and  stone  of  the  shadowy  semManees  m 
which  fancy  had  dressed  them,  ana  pertinacioiialy 
restoring  to  them  the  ordinary  forms  and  conunen- 
place  meanness  of  reality. 

It  may  indeed  be  claimed  as  mentoiious  in  Mrs. 
Radclifie's  mode  of  expounding  her  mysteries,  thtt 
it  is  founded  in,  ucDposeibihties.  Many  aituatione 
have  occurred,  highly  tinctured  with  romantic  inci- 
dent and  feeling,  tne  myaterious  obscurity  of  which 
has  afterwards  been  e»lained  by  deception  and  con- 
federacy. Such  have  been  the  mipoetiires  of  supei^ 
stition  m  all  ages,  and  such  derosions  were  also 
practised  by  the  members  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  la 
the  middle  ages,  and  in  more  modem  times  by  the 
Rosicrucians  and  lUuminatt  upon  whose  nracaina- 
tiona  Sohfller  has  founded  toe  fine  romance  of  TRas 
Gho9t  Sur.  But  Mrs.  RadoMfie  has  not  had  re- 
course to  so  artificial  a  solution.  Her  heroines  oftsn 
sustain  the  agony  of  feer,  and  her  readers  that  ef 
suspense,  from  incidents  which,  when  explained, 
appear  01  an  ordinary  and  trivial  nature;  and  in  tbift 
we  do  not  greatly  applaud  her  srL  A  stei^lfay  stn 
behind  the  arras,  may  doubtless^  in  some  situatioB4 
and  when  the  nerves  are  tvasd  to  a  certain  pitch* 
have  no  small  influenoennoa  the  imagination  1  bit 
if  the  conscious  listenecidisoovers  it  to  be  only  the 
noise  made  by  the  cat,  the  solemnity  of  die  Ibelnof 
is  gone,  and  the  viaionaiy  is  at  once  engir  with  fate 
senses  for  having  been  oneated.  and  with  nis  rsaaii| 
fox  having  acquiesced  in  the  deeeption.*  We  ibar 
that  some  such  feeling  of  disappomtment  aad  dllM 
pleasure  attends  most  readers,  wfaeo  th^  rsad  fgr 
the  first  time  the  unsatia£sctonr  solution  01  themiy*- 
terles  of  the  black  nail  and  the  wax  fignis^  ^"^iSP^ 
has  been  a^joumea  from  ohaptor  to  caeiyter,  'Uke 
something  suppressed,  beeanse  too  horrible  for  the 
ear. 

There  is  a  separate  iijiooft  venienoe  attending  a  nar- 
rative where  the  imagination  has  been  longjkMit  in 
suspense,  and  is  at  length  imnerfectlv  gratifiea  by 
an  explanation  falling  short  of  what  the  leader  has 
expected ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the  interest  termitiatee 
on  th^  first  reading  of  the  volume^  and  cannot,  soi 
far  as  it  rests  upon  a  high  depee  of  exettation,  be 
recalled  upon  a  second  perusal.    A  plan  of  narra*' 
tive,  happily  complicated  and  ingeniously  resolved^-' 
continues  to  please  after  man]rtreadiiigs{  lor,  al- 
though the  interest  of  eager  curiosity  is  no  more,  it'. 
is  supplied  by  the  rational  pleasure,  which  adnuraa* 
the  author's  art,  and  traces  a  thoosand  minuau' 
passages,  which  render  the  catastrophe  probabls^'- 
yet  escape  notice  hi  the  eagemeas  of  a  first  peili- 
sal.     But  it  is  otherwise,  when  S9me  inadequate'' 
cause  is  assigned  for  a  strong  emotion ;  the  reader  t 
feels  tricked,  and  as  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  haa^' 
once  seen  the  scenes  of  a  theatre  too  nearly,  the  idea . 
of  pasteboard,  cords,  and  pulleys,  destiroys  for  ever ' 
the  illusion  with  whu;h  ther  were  first  seen  from  the 
proper  point  of  view.    Such  are  the  difficulties  and' 
dilemmas  which  attend  the  path  of  the  profossel 
story-teller,  who,  while  it  is  expected  of  him  that  faia 
,  narrative  should  be  interesting  and  extraordinafj^  la-^ 
neither  permitted  to  explain  its  wonders^  by  referring 
them  to  ordinary  causes,  on  acoount  of  their, trite^i 
ness^  nor  to  supernatural  agency,  because  of  its  in- 
credibility. It  is  no  wonder  that,  hemmed  in  by  nilea ' ' 
so  strict,  Mrs.  Radclme,  a  mistress  of  the  art  of  ex- 
citing curiosity,  has  not  been  uniibrmly  fionunate  ia  : 
the  mode  of  gratifying  it. 

The  best  and  most  admired  specimen  of  her  art, 
is  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Ludovico,  afree  * 
having  undertaken  to  watch  for  a  night  in  a  haunt^ 
ed  apartment ;  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  finely 
wound  up  for  some  strange  catastrophe,  by  the  ad- 
mirable ghost-story  which  he  is  represented  as  |^ 
rusing  to  amuse  bis  solitude,  as  the  scene  clbseauijoB 
him.  Neither  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  explanation 
afforded  of  this  mysterious  iiicident  is  as  probable 
as  romance  requires,  and  in  itself  completely  sati»>> 

*Bf  a  sinsular  eoinctdrace,  the  lato  lamented  ftvthor  orZ>0a 
Jum  baa  introdaced  thii  verr  idea  into  the  laat  cantoof  khn  posoL' 
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HBitilMT*  !Ai  tMs^is  MriuqpallM  HJMvt  fti^tlMe  ei(- 1  it » to  the  latter  class  that  thui  author  Mongp.  l^e 
iunpUof  M&  ]liidiaiffB*8^«Cdliar  ^m  in  ooinposi'   Jandscapes  of  Mrs.  RadcUffe  are  far  from  eqinal  yi^ 


-tiAOt  the  inoideiitaoftiieMack  ▼ail  and  the  waxen 
ripiM^  MT  be  eobaidered  as  matanoee  where  the 
4aQpianation  faOa  short  of  expectation,  and  disap- 
pCMBta  the  reader  entirely;  On  the  other  hand,  her 
art  is  at  once,  according  to  the  classical  precept,  ex- 
arttfd  and  conoeaJed  in  the  beautifnl  and  impressive 
pdsaaffB,  where  the  Marchess  is  in  the  choir  of  the 
convent  of  •San  Niooio,  contriving  with  the  atrocious 
Behedoni  the  murder  of  Ellena. 

'*  *  Avoid  Tialettce,  if  that  bo  possible,'  she  added,^ 
uamediaBBJy  co«ip}ehending  him,  '  but  let  her  die 
qweklr !    TfaepviiiBbnent  is  due  to  the  crime.' 

'*The  Marcliesa  Inppened,  as  sAie  said  this,  to 
oaSt  her  0)iies  upon  theinscripuon  over  a  confessional, 
srherb  aypeared,  in  black  letters,  these  awful  words, 
'  ^  G<b  Aeaee  tksef  It  appeared  an  awful  warning : 
'hot  oounsenanoe  changed ;  it  had  struck  upon  her 
ksart.  Sehedoiii  was  too  mnoh  engaged  by  his  ovm 
istOoghts- to  ohaerve,  or  understsnd  ner  silence.  She 
IMoon  roGDvered  henelf :  and,  considering  that  this 
.tmta  oomnioti  inaoription  for  oonfiBSsionslB,  disre- 
gMrdsdnriiait  she  had  at  A^  considered  as  a  peculiar 
^moiiition  i  fet  some  momentB  elapsed  before  she 
MBM-  reneW'  we  auhjoct. 

,   V '  Yoa^erevpeaMgbfa  place,  thther,'  resumed 
iJbf  UfarfJifSiia— *you  mentioned  a * 

**  \A9y  muttered  the  oonl^asor,  still  musings'  in 
%  fllwkibar  of  tbat  home  there  is      ' 
t-.i^'- What  noise  is  that?'  said  the  Marehesa,  infer- 

Cptiflg  him.    llwy  listened.    A  few  low  afid  queru- 
us  notes  of  the  oigan  eoanded  at  a  distance,  and 
aMppedai^iB. 

K  r  ^What  msuniAil  nrasicis  thatl*  said  the  Mar- 
o^Mu  tn  a'AlBsHng: voice  i  *  it  was  touched  by  a 
Atara  handl  Vespers  weie  over  long  ago  7' 
■  ^^'BssHRbter,^  said  dchedoiti,  somewhat  sternly, 
'fDu  saidVbvihad  a  Riaii*«  courage.  Alas !  you  have 
a  woman  s  heart.' 


a  adcret  «kx>rr  eonstructod  long  ago*.' 

.  '**And  for  what  purpose  oonstmctedT  said  the 

fisarAii  Marehesa. 

**'iPatdDm  me,  daughter:  'tis  sufficient  that  h  is 
taers*:  we  wiU  nudie  a  good  use  of  it  Through  that 
d/Niv+-tn  the  night— when  she  sieeps  ■      ' 

*'. '  loomprehend  you,'  said  the  Marcheea,  '  I  com- 
ptiehend  yon.  Bnt  why,-»yOu  have  yotir  reasons,  no 
doublr*^but  why  the  necessity  of  a  eecret  door  in  a 
hauae  whioh  you  aayis  so  lonely— inhabited  by  only 
0]|4  pctaon  V 

*^'A  pttssage  leads  to  the  sea,'  continued  Sche- 
dffMi  without  nplying  to  thenae^tion.  "There,  on 
the  ahore^  .when  daritnaas  covers  it ;  there,  plunged 
aaidstihe  wavesi  no  vtain  i^all  hint  of * 

•'**Httrkr  intertupced  the  Marehesa,  starting, 
*  that  note  again!' 

''*T1ie  organ  sounded  fiihitly  from  the  choir,  and 
pteaed^aa  before.  In  the  next  moment,  a  slow 
cfcaatingo^  voices  was  heard,  mitigline  with  the  n> 
aing  taal,  m  a  strain  particularly  melancholy  and 


/**Who  is  dtdf  said  the  Marchess,  changing 
coantentanoei  'itisaveattemr 

•^ '  Peace  be  with  the  det»arted  f*  exclaimed  Sche- 
donitand  cKosaed  himasv;  *  peacerestwidi  hie  soulf 

•^*  ^Harki  to  thait  ehaunt,^  said  the  Marchess,  in 
ateenUiii^vKiieet  'it  is  a  first  requiem;  the  soul  has 
but  just  quitted  the  body !' 

/^Tber  hatened  in  eilonce.  The  Marchess  was 
mnoh  ajbcted;  her  complexion  varied  at  every  in- 
stant: her  breathing  were  short  and  interrupted, 
aqd  sfie  even  shed  a  few  tears,  but  they  were  those 
of  despair,  rather  than  of  sorrow." 

Mra.  Radolifie's powers,  both  oflangusge  and  de- 
scription, have  been  juntly  estimated  very  highly. 
They  bear,  at  the  same  time,  considerable  marks  of 
that  warm,  and  somewhat  exuberant  ima^nation, 
whioh  dictated  her  works.  Some  artists  are  distin- 
guished by  precision  and  correctness  of  outline,  otb 


a*^**  *^foiceandvividnesB  of  their  colouring;  and  I  int«  the  courts,  was  of  gigantic  size,  and  •*•« 


accuracy  and  truth  to  those  of  her  contemtx>rary, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,,  whose  sketches  are  so  vciy 
graphical,  that  an  arust  would  find  little  diffici]^ 
in  actually  pain  ting  tVom  them.  Those  of  Mrs.  Red* 
cUffe,  on  the  contrary,  while  they  would  supply  the 
most  noble  and  vigorous  ideas,  for  producing  a  gene- 
ral effect,  would  leave  the, task  of  tracing  a  dlstinet 
and  accurate  outline  to  the  imagination  of  the  painter. 
As  her  ^tory  is  usually  enveloped  in  mystery,  so  4h^ 
is,  as  it  were,  a  haze  over  her  lanosoapeS}  ao/)tekiuig 
indeed  the  whole,  and  adding  interest  and  dignity  )o 
particular  parts,  and  thereby  pto^ycuo^  every  aoest 
which  the  author  desired,  but  without  eonumiMa' 
ting  any  absolutely  precise  or  individual  iinage  k» 
the  reader.  The  beautiful  de0criplion  of  tho  Casifc 
of  Udolpho,  upon  Emily's  first  anproach  to  lU  ia  of 
this  character.  It  aJQords  a  uoole  aubject  lor  tte 
pencil :  but  were  six  artists  to  attempt  to  emlxMlj;it 
upon  canvass^  they  w^uld  pirobably  produca  iix 
drawings  entiielv  dissimilar  to  each  other,  yet  alj-af 
them  equally  authorised  by  the  printed  descripUoBW 
which,  althoiijgh  a  lopg  one,  is  so  beautiful  a  apodr 
men  of  Mrs.  RadcliHe^  peculiar  taknCs,  that  w»d» 
not  hesitate  to  insert  it. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  the  road  wound 
into  a  deep  valley.  Mountains,  wnpse  shaggy  ateepa 
appeared  to  be  inaccessible,  almost  surroWMiei 
it.  To  the  east,  a  vista  opened,  and  ezhiUtod  toe 
Appemhes  in  their  j;larke8t  horrors  {  and  tna  long 
perspective  of  retiring  summits  rising  avar  eaoE 
other,  their  ridges  clothed  with  pines,  «mdMi«^  a 
stronger  imi^e  of  grandeur,  than  any  tbat  (Emily 
had  yet  seen.  The  sun  had  just aunk  pelow  ino  lop 
of  the  mountai'ns  she  was  aescendlQ&  » noao  hi^B^ 
shadow  stretched  athwart  the  valley7bii)t  htaalonuig 
rays,  shooting  through  an  opening  of  the  ctarai 
toucped  with  a  yellow  gleam  Ine  summits  of  the  £»•* 
rest  that  hung  iu>on  the  opposite  steeps,  and  stream- 
ed in  Aill  splendour  upon  the  towers  and  battleipeata 
of  a  castle  that  spread  its  extensive  ramparts  alsfift 
the  brow  of  a  precipice  aboVc.  The  sjIPtaodour  .^w 
these  illumined  oMects  was  heighfened  cy  the  oo^ 
trastcd  shade  which  involved  the  valley  below. 

" ' Ther&' said  B|jpntoni,  speiakli^lbr the £bst  ubi» 
iti  several  hours,  'is  Udolpho.' 

"Emily  gazed  with  melancholy  awe  u^pn   tho; 
cattle,  whioi  she  understood  to  be  Mohtom's  s  wi 
though  it  was  now  lifted  up  hy  the  setting  sun, 
the  Grothic  greatness  of  its  featurea.  and  .ita  bdmmiI^ 
cring  walls  of  dark  gray  stone,  rendered  Itag^oomr* 
and  sublime  obiect.    As  she. gazed,  the  ligEt  c|M 
away  on  its  waQs,  leaving  a  melancholy  purple  tvv. 
which  spread  deeper  ano^deeper,  as  the  thin  vsno.iif 
crept  up  the  moupfain^  while  the  battlements  aoov«: 
were  still  tipped  with  splendour.    From  thoa^  tDOt 
the  rays  soon  faded,  and  the  whole  edifice  waa  i^ 
vested  with  the  solemn  duskiness  of  evening.  .  Sh  ■ 
lent,  lonely,  and  sublime.it  seemed  to  staxwl  lais- 
sovereign  of  the  ^cenc,  and  to  frown  defiaBGe<in>att  ' 
who  dared  to  invade  its  solitary  reign.     As  iJajs 
twiliffht  deepened,  its  features  became  more  ^Mvfiw 
in  oDBcurity,  and  Emily  continued  to  0aseb  UU  ite 
clt^stcring  towcn  were  alone  seen  rising  over  <ko- 
tops  of  tue  woods,  beneath  whose  thick  shade  4k* 
carriagos  soon  alter  began  to  ascend. 

'*  The  extent  and  darkness  of  these  tall  wooflo 
awakened  terrific  images  in  her  mind»  and  she  al- 
most expected  to  see  banditti  start  up  firam  under  th* 
trees.  At  length  the  carriages  emerged  upon  a 
heathy  rock,  and  soon  after  reached  the  castle  e»tCM| 
where  the  deep  tone  of  the  portal  bell,  which  waia, 
struck  upon  to  g;ive  notice  of  their  arrival^  inrmaand . 
the  fearful  emotions  that  had  assailed  Emily.  Whilo  < 
they  waited  till  the  servant  within  should  come  ao 
open  the  gates,  she  anxiously  surveyed  the  edifice { 
but  the  gloom  that  overspread  it,  allowed  iierto  die- 
tingiiieh  little  more  than  apart  of  its  outline,  witk 
the  massy  walls  of  the  raniparts,  and  to  know  that 
it  was  vast,  ancient,  and  dreary.  From  the  MX-ts 
she  saw.  ^e  judged  of  the  heavy  strength  and  ex- 
tent of  tn^whole.    The  gateway  before  her,  leading 


itaS.  A*k'iUb(3Llirrtfi. 


ftnded  bj  tXnjrtlJ* <»<»<«»  lemwrio^  hj  oTerhang- 
mg  tumti^  eabattled»  urbere,  instd^d  of  banners, 
MW-WAVcd  kuig  n«Bs  «nd  wild  piantat  that  had  ta- 
keK>i«iK  «nl<Mig  the  mouldering  8tonea,and  which 
nemed  to  ai^  a«  the  bre^  rolled  post,  ov«r  the 
dfMoUtioa  ar^and  them,  tlie  towera  were  united 
^  a  cortauii  pierced  and  embatik-d  olso,  below 
^mibb  apt>earea  tba  pointed  arch  of  a  huge  portcul- 
fit|  Mtinnountihg  the  gates:  from  these,  the  walls  of 
the  ramparts  extended  to  other  towers,  oineriooking 
the  prdcipice,  whose  shattered  outline  appeaiipg  on 
t  gleam  that  lingered  in  the  west,  toid  ot  the  rava- 
1^  of  war.— Bevond  these  all  waalostin  theobscu- 
n^r  of  evening. 

We  think  it  interesting  to  compare  this  splendid 
and  beadtiAd  fiuicy-picture  with  the  precision  dis- 
play^ by  the  saoie  author's  pencil,  wnen  she  was 
^tntuly  engaged  in  copxing  nature,  and  probably 
the  leaw  wilibeofjopmion,  that  VHolpho  is  an  ex- 
4liimte  dlect-piecei  Juarthnck  a  atriking  and  foithful 

rfo^wtM'd,  bejrond  IfOndoOt  we  may  make  one 
slop*  aOer  a  country,  not  otherwise  necessary'  to  be 
ilwoed,  tojnention  Hardwick,  in  Oerbysbire,  a 
ifjkL  of  t))e  Duke  of  Devonshire,  once  the  residence 
at  U^  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  Elizabeth  do- 
ptated  the  custody  of  the  unfortunate  ^sry.  It 
"-   ^  *      *kt,  aiew  mHea  to  the  lefcof 

to  Chesterfield,  and  is  ap- 
.  laneai  which  conceal  the 
you  arc  on  the  confines  o(  the  park, 
of  boary  gray  then  rise  with  great  ma* 
nstf  aihoog  old  woodsy  %nd  their  summita  appear  to 
be  (»Ycred  with  the  lightly  shivared  frfigmeais  of 
battl(mn4%  whiclu  however, are  soon dtsoovecedto 
he  pamtctly  carved  open  work,  in  which  the  letteni 
E-,^.  nesoently  occur  under  a  coronet,  the  iniuais, 
ajM '  tl|<j  memriala  of  tba  vanity,  of  Eliaabeth, 
Qowitaaa  of  SJuswsbury«  who  built  tba  present  edb- 
fiC)^  I^  tafl,.ffeaturek  of  a  most  picturesque  tint) 
wars  Smlj  oisolo^ftd  between  the  luxuriant  woods 
an  J  ovek  toe  lawns  of  the  parliu  wHich  every  now  and 
tbapn  ja(  ill' a  glimpsa  of  we  Derb^sbire  hills.  The 
KH^mj  reminiaM  ua  of  the  exquisite  descriptiona  of 

l^Eb^  deep  embowering  a!hadqB,  that  veil  El&ida, 
aiM  ioMie  of  Hard  wick,  once  vailed  a  form  asilovaly 
as  (ne  ideal  graces  of  the  poet,  ana  con^Hred  to  a 
fiite  more  tragical  than  that  which  Harewood  wit- 


**Iii  front  of  the  great  gates  of  the  castle  court, 
the jpoand.  adomad  W  oldoaks,  auddenly  sinks  to  a 
diiUy  ahaabwed  glane,  and  the  view  opens  over  the 
vale  of  ScarsdaU,  bounded  by  the  wild  mountaias 
'^ft^  Peak.  Ijhmediatejy  to  the  left  of  the  pre- 
Tendence,  some  mined  features  of  the  ancient 
eviwreathed  with  the  rich  drapery  of  ivy,  give 
sirfiitan^t  to  the  scen^  which  the  later,  but  more 
b^Mlcftl  Btrocturs.  heightens  and  prolongs.  We 
lioMlnki,  not  without  emotion,  the  walk  which  Mairy 
' "  so  o^en  trodden,  to  the  fbldiiig-doors  of  the 
ball,  whose  loftf  jstl&ndenr,  aidid  by  silence, 
era  under  the  inflnence  of  a  lowering  sky, 
_  tlie  temper  of  the  whole  scene.  The  tall  win- 
.  "vvfuch  half  sdQdue  the  li^t  they  admit,  just 
fU  Us  to  distingnisb  the  large  figures  in  the  ta- 
pMt,  aiBove  the  oak  wainscoting,  and  showed  a 
enonnwle  Of  oak  snptwrting  a /alliry  along  the  hot- 
of  the  hall,  with  a  pair  of  giKantic  elk's  horns 
iBhii>|r  between  the  wmdows  opposite  to  the  en- 
^oc  The  scene  of  Mary's  arrival,  and  her  feel- 
J$  mM>n  entering  this  solemn  shade,  came  invol- 
mfaruy  to  the  mind :  the  noise  of  horses'  feet,  and 
a^  voices  from  the  court;  her  proud,  yet  gentle 
aaaini?ia|t]cho}y  look,  as,  led  by  my  Lord  Keeper,  she 
paiied  elowly  np  the  hall ;  his  somewhat  obscoui- 
o«^  yet  jealous  and  vigilant  air,  while,  awed  by  her 
(%uty  and  beautx,  be  remembers  the  trrr(7r8  of  liis 
own  qua^nn ;  the  silence  and  anxiety  of  her  maids, 
lad.tne  bustle  of  the  surrounding  attendants. 

"From  the  hall,  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  galle- 
lyof  tt  email  chapel  in  which  the  chairs  and  cush- 
iass$  used  by  Mary  still  remain,  and  proceeds  to  the 
tfn  irory,  where  only  one  apartment  bears  iiiamo- 


ritlls  df  her  hnprisnnmtfnt  the  bed,  tapestty,  ati4 
chairs^  having  been  worked  by  herself.  This  til?- 
estny  is  richly  embossed  with  emblematic  figm^ 
each  with  its  title  worked  above  it,  and.  baving  been 
scrumiouilv  preserved,  is  still  entire  and  fresh. 

"Over  the  chimney  of  an  adjoining  dining-room, 
to  which,  as  well  as  to  other  apartments  on  this 
floor,  some  modem  fiimiture  has  oeen  added,  is  thi» 
motto,  carved  in  oak  :~ 

"  '  There  is  onlv  this  :  To  fear  God,  and  keep  hia 
Commandments.^  So  mnch  less  valuable  was  tim- 
ber than  workmanship,  when  this  mansion  W8» 
constructed,  that,  where  the  stair-cases  are  nOt  oi 
stone,  they  are'formed  of  solid  oaken  stoos,  mdteaa 
of  plahks :  such  is  that  from  the  second,  or  stata 
atory,  to  the  roof,  whence,  on  clear  days,  Tbilc  and 
Lincoln  Cathedrals  are  said  to  be  included  in  tbo^ 
extensitv  prospect.    This  second  floor  is  that  which' 

S'ves  its  chief  interest  to  the  ediflce.  Nearly  alF 
e  apartments  of  it  were  allotted  to  Mary :  soma  of 
them  for  state  purposes ;  and  the  fhmlture  is  knowil 
by  other  proof  than  its  appearance,  to  regain  as  aha 
left  it.  The  chief  room,  or  that  of  audbance,  ia  of 
uncommon  loftiness,  and  atrikes  by  its  grandeur, 
before  the  veAaiatioR  and  tendemasa  arise,  which  its 
antiquities,  and  thaplaudy  told  feale  of  tbe  suflerings 
thev  whneassd,  excite."  • 

The  contraatof  thasa  two  descriptions  #ill  satisfy 
the  reader,  that  Mrs.  Radclilftknawas  Well  how  to 
copy  nature,  as  when  to  indidga  imaginaiwn.  Tho 
towers  of  tJdolpho  are  undefined,  boundles^  and 
wreathed  in  mist  and  obsenrit^  t  the  tuidirof  Hard- 
wick  are  as  fully  and  boldly  painted,' but  with  more 
exactness  of  outline,  a^  peraapa  leaa  warmth  and 
magnificeneaof  Oolounng. 

It  is  singular,  that  though  Mrs.  RaddiUcPs  beaoti- 
ful  descriptit^ns  of  foreign  scenery,  composed  solely 
from  tha  materials  afibraed  by  travallors^  collected 
and  embodied  by  her  own  genius,  were  marked  in 
a  particular  degree,  (to  our  thinking  at  least,)  with 
the  characteristics  of  fancy-portraits ;  yet  many  of 
her  contenUMftaries  coneeiveo  them  to  be  eaact  des- 
criptions of^seenes  which  she  had  visited  in  person. 
One  report  transmitted  to  the  public  by  the  Edin 
burgh  Keview,  stated,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  RaddifTe 
had  visited  Italy,  that  Mr.  Raddifle  had  been  at- 
tached to  one  oftbe  British  Embassies  in  that  coon- 
try  ;  and  that  it  was  there  his  gifted  consort  imbi- 
|>ed  the  taste  for  picturesque  scenery,  for  moulder- 
ing ruins,  and  fortne  obscure  and  gioottiy  tnecdotaa 
which  tradition  relates  of  their  former  mbabitants. 
This  is  so  far  a  mistake,  as  'iirn.  Radcli0e  was  never 
in  Italy  J  but  we  have  already  mentioned  the  proba* 
bility  of  her  having  availed  herself  of  tha  'acquaint- 
ance sbe  formed  in  1793  with  the  magnifioant  sceno- 
ry  on  the  banka  of  tha  RhinSb  and  the  frawning  re- 
mains of  feudal  castles  with  which  it  abounda  Tha 
inaccuracy  of  the  reviewer  is  of  no  great  conse- 
quence:  but  a  more  abaurd  report  found  ita  way  into 
print,  that  Mra.  Radelina,  namely,  having* visited  tha 
fine  old  Gothic  mansion  of  H addon  House,  had  m- 
slsted  upon  remaining  a  nlgfat  there,  in  theeOUtHe^af, 
which  sne  had  been  inspiredfwlth  all  that«mhUB?aimt 
for  Gothic  residences,  hiddan  paasages,  and  moiiid'« 
erin;s  walls,  which  mark  her  writings.  Mts.  Rad^ 
cliffe,  we  are  assured,  never  saw  Haddon  Hbttstf^ 
and  although  it  was  a  place  excellently  worth  her' 
attention^  and  could  hardlvhave  been  seen  by  her 
without  suggesting  some  or  those  ideas  in  which  her 
imagination  naturally  revelled,  yet  we  shoufal  wp-' 
pose  the  mechanical  aid  to  invention— the  recipe  Mir 
fine  writing— the  sleeping  in  a  dismantled  anduojfuiv, 
nished  old  house,  was  nkely  to  be  rewarded  wnh 
nothing  but  a  cold,  and  was  an  affectation  of  enthu- 
siasm to  which  Mrs.  Raddifle  would  have  disdained 

to  have  recourse.  , .  ,  -  ,  i.«. 

The  warmth  of  imagination  which  Mra.  Radelina 
manife8t^  was  naturally  connected  with  an  inclina- 
tion towards  poetry,  and  accordingly  songs,  sonnets, 
and  pieces  of  fugitive  verse,  amuse  and  relieve  tha 

*  Joumoy  through  Hollaiul  ami  tho  W«itcrn  Prontier  of  0»- 
many,  with  a  Return  down  tlw  Rhine.    Tu  whinh  %re  added,  Ob> 
acrvationi  rturins  a  Tour  lo  tliu  I^akon  or  Lanciuibirp,  Wostmore-^'^ 
land,  and  Cumburland.    By  Ann  IladcUife.    4to  1796     Paie  171. 
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fender  in  the  course  of  her  Tohi^es.  These  are  not, 
m  this  place,  the  legitimate  subject  of  criticiam ;  but 
it  may  oe  reoiarkeo,  that  they  diaplay  more  livehneaa 
and^  nchness  of  fancy,  than  correctness  of  taste,  or 
felicity  of  expression.  The  language  does  not  he- 
cosne  pliant  in  Mrs.*RadcIiffe's  hands ;  and,  uncon- 
scious of  this  defect,  she  has*at  temp  ted,  nevertheless, 
to  bend  it  into  new  structures  of  verse,  for  which  the 
English  is  not  adapted.  The  song  of  the  glow-worm 
is  an  ezDeriment  oif  this  nature.  It  must  also  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  imagination  of  the  author  sometimes 
carries  her  on  too  fast,  and  that  if  she  herself 
formed  a  competent  and  perfect  idea  of  what  she 
meant  to  express,  she  has  sometimes  lailed  to  con- 
vey it  to  the  reader.  At  other  and  happier  times, 
her  poetry  partakes  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  colour- 
ing which  distinguishes  her  prose  composition,  and 
has,  perhaps,  the  same  fault,  of  not  bein^  in  every 
case  quitejprecise  in  expressmg  the  meanmgof  the 
•nth9r.  The  following  addresa  to  Melancholy  may 
be  fairly  selected  as  a  specimen  of  her  powers. 

spirit  of  love  and  aotrow— hail  I 

Tbr  Dolnnn  voioe  from  fkr  I  hear, 
Miopinf  with  «T«oiof *•  dyiof  fate  > 

Hail,  witk  thii  aaaifplaaainff  C«tf  I 

Of  at  tUa  itll],  thb  loaelf  boar, 
ThiiM  own  •«nwt  hour  of  domng  dqr. 

Awake  thv  lute,  whoia  channAil 
Shall  call  up  wacj  to  obey  t 


To  paint  tiie  wild  romantic  dream. 
That  meet!  the  poet't  araahij;  era, 
on  tlie  bank  of  abadowir  atreaa 
le  bfeathei  u>  bor  the  fervid  tigb. 


'OHmelyapifitl  letlhy      _ 

Lead  me  through  all  tbF  nacMd  haimt  { 
The  aioiater'a  moonlight  aiaka  alooa. 

Where  •pectroa  raise  the  midnight  channt. 

<  bear  thair  diriea  faintir  awell  I 
Then,  aiok  atooee  in  aiienee  drear. 

While,  finom  the  pUlar'd  ekiMter'a  oeB, 
Dinuy  their  gUdlag  fomii  appear. 


Lead  wbeie  the  pine*wDodi  wave  < 
Whoae  pathieia  eod  ii  darkly  ae    . 

Am  the  ooid  moon,  with  trembbng  eye. 
Daitc  ber  k>ng  beams  the  Inevet  between. 

liead  to  the  moantaina  doaky  head. 

Where,  nx  briow,  in  thidei  profound. 
Wide  mresia,  plains,  and  hamlets  spread. 

And  sad  tlie  chimes  of  vesper  sound. 

Or  gakle  aae  where  the  dashing  oar 
Just  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  vale, 

Aa  alow  it  tmcks  the  winding  shore, 
To  meet  the  ocean's  distant  safl : 

To  pebbly  hanks  that  Neptune  laves. 

With  measured  lunos,  loud  and  (feep, 
Where  the  dark  cliff  bends  o'er  the  waves. 

And  wikl  the  winds  of  autumn  sweep. 

There  pause  at  midnight's  speclrod  hour, 
And  list  the  long-resoundiriji  gale  s        " 

And  catch  the  fleeting  moonlight's  power, 
O'er  Ibamingaeas  and  distant  aaii 

It  cannot,  we  thinks  be  denied,  that  we  have  here 
1)saatiful  ideas  expressed  in  appropriate,  versifica- 
tion; yet  here,  as  in  her  prose  compositions,  the 
poetess  is  too  much  busied  with  external  objects, 
too.  anxious  to  describe  the  outward  accoropani- 
i^ents  of  melancholy,  to  write  upon  the  feeling  it- 
self i  and  although  the  comparison  be  made  at  the 
espeotte  of  a  fkvourite  author,  we  cannot  help  con- 
trasting the  poetry  we  have  just  inserted,  with  a 
Mug,  by  Fletcher,  on  a  similar  subject. 

Pab.  (^tnft.)    Hence,  all  you  vain  delights, 
As  sbort  aa  are  the  nights 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly  i 
Tliere's  nought  in  tluB  life  sweet. 
If  man  wcrr  wise  to  see't. 
But  only  melancholy  I 

Weleome.  folded  anns,  and  tfxed  eyee, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  that's  flmtoti'd  to  tiie  grfNind. 
A  tongue  chain'd  up  without  a  sound  t 
Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  grovoa. 
Places  which  pale  puoion  lovea  f 
Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
An  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owb  I 


wi  waMMapoD; 
ea  in  a  alill  gloom: 


gtmyklsr. 


A«idniihiWI.a^^ 

These  an  the  sounii 
rben  stretofa  our  bboea 

NotUag's  so  daiotr  sweat  aa  kweb  melaathik 

rAsNkaVWiw. 

In  these  last  verses  the  reader  mar  observe,  that 
the  human  feclinff  of  the  votary  of  Melancholy,  or 
rather  the  pale  passion  jtsell  is  predominant ;  that 
our  thoughts  are  of,  and  wim,  the  pensive  wande* 
rer;  and  that  the  "fountain  heads  an^  patnleH 
groves,"  like  the  landscape  in  a  portrait  arc  only 
secondary  parts  of  the  picture.  In  Mrs.  Radcliffe'i 
verses,  it  is  diflerent.  The  accessaries  and  accom- 
paniments of  melancholy  are  well  descT9)ed,  bii* 
they  call  for  so  much  of  our  attention,  that  the  feel* 
ing  itself  scarce  solicits  due  regard.  We  are  placed 
among  melancholy  objects,  but  our  sadness  ia  n- 
fleeted  from  the  scene,  it  is  not  the  growth  of  oar 
own  minds.  Something  like  this  may  be  obserrei 
in  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  romances,  where  our  curiosity  ii 
too  much  interested  about  the  evolution  of  the  story, 
to  permit  our  feelings  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  dis- 
tresses of  (he  hero  or  herione.  We  do  not  acknow- 
ledge them  as  personal  objects  of  our  interest,  and, 
convinced  that  the  authoress  will  extricate  diem 
from  their  embarrassmenta,  we  are  more  oonderaed 

?^bottt  the  course  of  the  story,  than  the  feefingt  or 
ate  of  those  of  whom  it  is  told. 

But  we  must  not  take  farewell  of  a  favottiite  suthor 
with  a  depreciating  sentiment.  It  may  be  tru^  that 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  rather  walks  ui  fairy-land  dias  m  tkt 
region  of  reaUties,  and  that  she  itas  neither  displtyed 
the  command  of  the  human  paaaions,  nor  the  magbt 
into  the  human  heart,  nor  the  observstioo  of  Ti^ 
and  manners,  which  recommend  other  anthorajn 
the  same  line.  But  she  has  taken  the  lead  in  a  Una 
of  composition,  appealing  to  those  powerfol  and  g^ 
neral  sources  of  interest,  a  latent  sense  of  siroems* 
tural  awe,  and  curiosity  concerning  whatever  is  hid- 
den and  mysterious ;  and  if  she  has  been  ever  neanf 
approached  in  this  walk,  whieh  we  riioold  heaiuis 
to  affirm,  it  is  at  least  certain^  that  she  has  never 
been  excelled,  or  eren  equalled. 

We  have  been  given  to  understand,  we  tntst  frott 
good  authority^  that  a  posthomous  work  of  KrA| 
RadclifTe's  is  likely  soon  to  make  its  appeannee. 
Come  when  it  will,  and  contain  almost  what  it  nay 
it  must  be  an  acquisition  to  the  pnblic  of  no  ooflK 
mon  interest. 


ALAIN  RENE  LE  SAQE. 

We  miist  on  the  present,  as  on  former  ocoMioM| 
commence  oiir  biographical  sketch  of  thisddimtrali 
author,  with  the  vain  regret,  that  we  can  say  litue 
of  his  private  life  which  can  possibly  interest  the 
public.    The  distinguished  men  of  genius,  whonit 
after  death,  our  admiration  is  led  almost  to  canonn^ 
have  the  lot  of  the  holy  men,  ^bo,  spending  .thtf 
lives  in  obscurity.  poVerfy,  and  maceration,  inoff 
contempt,  and  perhaps  persecution,  to  have  shnnei 
built  for  the  protection  of  their  slightest  rehcs,  wh«fi 
once  they  are  no  more.    Like  the  hfe  of  so  many  of  , ; 
those  who  nave  contributed  most  largely  to  tbs    | 
harmless  enjoyments  of  mankind,  that  of  Le  Ssca    ! 
was  laborious,  obscure,  and  supported  with  diificoitr . 
by  the  precarious  reward  of  his  (iterary  exertions.    >  { 

Alain  Renk  Lb  Sags  was  born  in  a  village  netf  * 
to  the  town  of  Vannes,  in  Britanny,  about  they^,  | 
1668.    The  profession  of  his  father  is  not  meniiooed}  J 
but  as  he  bequeathed  soxne  property  to  bis  eon.  be  ^ 
could  not  have  been  of  the  ver^  lowest  rank.    uB'., 
fortunately  he  died  early,  and  ms  son  fell  under  toe, 
tutelage  of  an  uncle,  so  careleas  of  one  of  the  tfiost  ^ 
sacred  duties  of  humanity,  that  he  neglected  alike 
the  fortune  and  education  of  his  ward.    Tite  i^J{5^.i 
defect  was  in  a  great  measure  supphcd  by  the  aflec- . 
tion  of  the  Pere  Bochard  of  the  order  of  the  Jesoi^  ^ 
principal  of  the  College  of  Vannes,  who,  interests 
m  the  talents  displayed  by  the  young  Le  Sage,  tooK, 
pleasure  in  cultivating  his  tsste  for  Titeratuie.    Wi 
author,  however  must  have  been  late  in  attracunBb 
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Oocfaard'f  notioet  for  when  be  cAmeto  Paris  in 
IMftr  in  luB  twent^llftfa  mr,  luB  prinomal  object 
wu  to  prapecnie  nie  phiiosophical  studiee,  with 
what  idtHnate  riew  doce  not  ftppear. 

With  good  humour  and  hvelineea,  Joined  to  youth, 
tad,  it  ia  said,  a  remarkahHr  handaome  peraon,  Le 
Sage  aoon  fett  the  inflaence  of  the  Periaan  aimoa- 
phefB,  waa  much  engaged  in  aociety,  and  dietin- 
ndahed  by  mt  intrigae  wicb  a  woman  of  ranic,  who 
shared  with  him,  as  hia  biof^[f«pher  expresaea  it,  her 
heart  and  fortona  How  tbie  amour  terminated  we 
mn  not  told,  but  one  of  a  better  and  more  virtuous 
character  snooeeded.  Le  Sage  became  enamoured 
of  a  beautiful  yoang  woraan,  the  daughter  of  a  joiner 
in  the  Rue  de  U  Mortellerie^  married  her,  and,  from 
that  peiipd,  fiiund  his  pnncmal  happineas  in  domes- 
tie  affection.  By  this  anion  he  had  three  sons,  whose 
Artuneai  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  men- 
thm,  aad  a  da^gfaierr  whoae  fitial  piety  ia  said  to 
hare  placed  her  sole  occupation  in  conthbatmg  to 
the  demestie  e^foyment  6f  her  eelebiated  parent. 

Le  Sage  oontmoed  after  his  maniage  to  frequent 
the  circMs  of  Pane,  where  literary  men  mingled  as 
gncaCa  upon  eaaf  terms,  and  appears  to  have  ac- 
qoiBBd  aeveral  sueere  and  active  friends,  among 
n^om  the  Abha  de  Lyonne  entitled  himself  not  only 
to  die  anihoi'a  personal  gratitude,  but  to  that  of 
posterity.  He  aettled  iqxm  Le  Sage  a  penabn  of 
n  hoBuhad  Ktms^  and  made  hiao,  besides,  many 
▼ahiahle  uwistnta^  Ifet  serred  him  mnoh  ar*ice  eesen- 
tiaUy  broreetiiig  lus  attention  to  Spaniah  literatore^ 
wJBch  he  waa  aiterwaitl^  so  singularly  to  combine 
with  that  of  hia  own  country.* 

Daochei,  a  man  of  some  celebrity,  engaged  Le 
ftaM  in  a  traaalaUon  of  the  Leiten  of  kriaU!i\*»u»y 
wMh  ha  csnaed  to  be  printed  at  Chartroa,  (though 
the  title  bears  Rotterdam,)  in  1695. 

'niapankolar  eirounataffces  of  Spain  had  given 
a  atrong  caat  of  originality  to  the  character  of  their 
UtaratoEre.  The  eloae  neighbourhood  of  so  many 
petty  kintdoma,  ao  frequently  engaged  in  intestine 
wnrsL  oceaaioned  numeiouB  indiTidual  adventuxea, 
which  oodM  not  have  taken  place  under  any  one  ee- 
fahKahad  and  extended  govemment.  The  high  ro- 
uaatie  character  of  chivalry  which  was  cherished 
^  the  nativea,  the  vicinity  of  the  Moors,  who  had 
^  ;ed  with  them  the  wild,  imaginative^  and 
.  fictiona  of  Araby  the  Blessea^the  nercc 
of  the  Spaniah  paaaions  of  love  and  vengeance, 
ffceir  thirst  of  honour,  their  unsparing  cruelty,— 
ylaesd  all  tho  aaateriala  of  romance  under  the  very 
we  of  the  aathor  who  wished  to  use  them.  If  his 
dwractera  were  gigantic  and  overstrained  in  the 
eoBoeption,  the  writer  had  bis  apology  in  the  tem> 
petwf  tho  natien  where  his  scene  was  laid ;  if  his 
laeidattW  wore  extrwagant  and  improbable,  a  coun- 
ttfim  wUeh  CaoaMana  and  Arragonese,  Spaniards 
SM  MooiB,  Museetmans  and  Ohristiaos,  had  been 
for  00  manf  ages,  coold  furnish  historians 


with  real  erenta,  which  might  countenance  the  bold- 
est fiyhto  of  the  fomance.  And  hero  it  is  impossi- 
tie  to  avoid  vemarhibR  that  the  French,  the  gayest 
peoafo  w  Eumpev  have  formed  their  stage  on  a  plan 
flf  dadnaaailory  eloquence,  which  all  other  nations 
have  deiumnced  aa  mtolerable ;  while  the  Spaniard, 
9RVS,  Boleosn,  and  stately,  waa  the  first  to  introduce 
'  alfae  ilMStro  all  the  hustle  of  lively  and  complicated* 
name: — the  flii^bt  and  the  escape,  the  mask  and 
bddiar  «f  ropes,  oleeets,  d8ric4aatem8,  trap-doors. 
aid  the  whole  machin^  of  eonetant  and  hurried 
setioQ  \  wtA  that  with  auoh  a  profusion  of  inven- 
tiam,  thnt  the  Spanish  stage  forms  a  mine  in  which 
the  diBmatic  auchora  of  almost  all  other  countries 
have  wronftht  for  a^es,  and  are  still  working,  with 
my  stt^t  dianoe  either  of  failure  or  detection. 

Le  Sn0e  waa  not  slow  in  endeavovring  to  turn  to 
his  own  adranlage  his  acquaintance  with  the  Spa- 
Biah  drama.  He  translated  from  the  original  of 
Don  Frnneisoo  de  Bjojas,  Lt  Traitre  PunL  1 1  was 
sot  aciod,  bnt  printed  m  the  year  1700.  Another 
^lay,  £kfn  FeUae  de  Mendoce^  he  tranelated  from 

*  8«  earlr  as  ITM,  Le  Smo  iradentood  the  lancuajro  lo  well  ea 
to£i«e  a  cniMlatkm  of  AreRaneda'd  Contintuuim  of  Don  Ql«Cx- 
m»  wUehgave  ao  much oflhnee  to  Cervantes. 


Lope  de  Vega ;  but  this  also  remained  unacted,  and 
was  not  even  printed,  until  the  author  pnbliahed  hia 
Tfuatrt,  in  1739. 

Le  Point  iffHonneuvy  another  translation  froin  the 
Spanish,  was  performed  at  the  Theatre  Francois,  in 
1702,  without  success.  The  satire  turned  upon  the 
pedantic  punctilios  formerly  annexed  to  the  difcue* 
rion  of  personal  "  dependencies, "  as  they  wer^  call- 
ed, when  men  quarrelled  by  the  book,  and  arranged 
a  rencontre  according  to  the  rules  of  logic.  This 
fantastic  humour,  wlych,  so  early  as  toe  aae  of 
Shakspeare,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  had  oeen 
successfully  ridiculed  on  the  English  stage,  waspro- 
bably  rather  too  antiquated  to  be  the  aubject  of  aa- 
tire  on  that  of  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  the  I8th 
century.  The  Point  of  Honour  was  only  twice  re^ 
presented. 

In  1707,  Don  C€B9ar  UrHny  a  comedy,  translated 
by  Le  Sage  from  the  Spanish  of  Calderon,  was  act- 
ed and  condemned  at  the  Theatre  Francoia.  Ta 
make  the  aathor  aome  amends,  the  same  audience 
received,  with  the  moat  marked  applause,  the  hveir 
farce,  entitled  Crispin  rioal  de  son  Mii/re,  which 
Garrick  introduced  upon  the  Eofjlish  stage  under 
the  title  of  Neck  or  rfothing.  It  is  uneommon  for 
a  dramatic  author  to  be  i^>plauded  and  condemned 
for  two  different  pieces  in  the  same  da/;  butLe 
Sage's  destiny  vras  even  still  more  whimsical.  Don 
GoBTor,  we  have  said,  was  hissed  in  the  city,  and 
Crispin  applauded.  At  a  representation  before  the 
court  the  judgment  waa  reversed~the  play  was  ap» ' 
plauded,  and  the  (aree  condemned  without  meroy. 
Time  has  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Pariaiansi 
and  annulled  that  of  yersailles. 

Le  Sa^  made  yet  another  essay  on  the  regular 
stage,  with  his  comedy  of  TStrcarsi^  in  which  ho 
has  painted  the  odious  vet  ridiculous  character  oT 
a  financier,  risen  from  the  lowest  order  of  society 
by  tricks  and  usury,  prodigal  of  his  newly  acquired- 
wealth  upon  a  false  and  extravagant  mistress  of 
Siality,  and  refvaing  to  contribute  even  to  re)ieva 
e  extreme  neceesity  of  his  wife  and  near  relations. 
As  men  of  busmesa,  and  a  class  so  wealthy,  tho 
financiers  have  always  possessed  interest  at  court, 
and  that  interest  seems  to  have  beep  exerted  with 
success  to  prevent  so  odious  a  personification  of  their 
body  from  appearing  on  the  stage.    The  embaigo ' 
was  removed  by  an  order  of  Monsdgneur,  dated 
16tfa  October,  1706.    While  the  plaf  was  yet  in  h» 
portfolio,  Le  Sage  had  an  opportunity  to  ahow  bow 
little  his  temper  was  that  of  a  courtier.    He  had 
'been  pressed  to  read  his  manuscript  comedy  at  the 
Hotel  de  Bouillon,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  but  waa  de- 
tained till  two  o^cIock  by  the  neceesity  of  attending 
the  decision  of  a  law-suit  in  which  he  was  deeply 
interested.    When  he  at  length  appeared,  and  ett-  • 
deavoured  to  plead  his  excuse,  the  Dutchess  of 
Bouillon  received  his  apology  with  coldness,  haugh-  . 
tily  remarking,  he  had  maae  the  company  tose  two 
hours  in  waiting  for  his  anival.-«-"It  is  easy  to  make  ' 
up  the  loss,  madam,"' replied  Le  Sage;  '*i  will  not 
read  my  comedy,  and  you  will  thus  regain  the  loot 
time."    He  left  the  hotel,  and  could  never  be  pr^ 
vailed  on  to  return  thither. 

T\ircaret  was  actedi  and  was  successful,  in  spite* 
of  the  cabal  formed  against  it  by  the  exertions  of 
those  concerned  in  the  finances.  The  author,  in  < 
imitation  of  Moliere.  added  a  sort  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism, in  which  he  defended  the  piece  against  the 
censures  which  had  been  passed  against  it.  The 
speakers  in  this  critical  interlude  were  Don  Cleofaa 
and  the  Diabte  Boitenx.  They  appeared  on  the 
stage  as  unseen  spectators  of  the  representation  of 
Thireare/,  and  spoke  between  the  acts,  like  the  as- 
sistants in  Ben  Johnson's  Every  Man  out  qf  hi* 
Humour ;  the  tendency  of  the  dialogue  being  to  ex- 
ult in  the  author's  success,  and  ridicule  the  cabal  by 
which  it  had  been  assailed.  We  learn,  in  the  course 
of  their  conversation^  that  besides  all  the  friends  of 
the  author,  and  all  hn  friends'  friends,  a  guard  of 
the  poHce  was  necessary  to  restrain  the  zeal  of  the 
clerks  and  de])endants  of  the  financial  department. 
Asmodeus  maintains  his  character  as  a  satirist,  and 
pointing  out  to  Don  Cleofas  a  violent  debate  betwix 
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the  finends  andi  aiemiat-  of  the  luieee,  obierwf,  that 
as  It  became  warm,  the  one  party  apoke  worse  of 
the  pisoe  than  they  thotight,  and  the  other  thought 
)ees  good  of  it  thaa  they  uttered. 

TSirearU  eeema  the  only  original  pieoe  which  Le 
Sage^compoaed  on  tho  plan  of  the  French  regular 
oomedy :  and  though  it  had  great  poigoanoy  of  aa- 
tiro,  the  principal  character  on  whieh  the  whole 
tums.  is  almost  to6  worthless  and  too  wicked  to  be 
ridiculous,  or  truly  comic.  Ii^deed  Turectrtt  is  ren- 
deKd  so  odiouB,  that  revenge  was  said  to  have  held 
the  pallet  when  the  coloai s  were  nuxed ;  and  there 
was  an  unauthorized  story  at  one  time  current,  that 
hd  Sage^  deprived  by  a  nnancier  of  a  place  in  the 
raveauai  had  written  this  dramatic  saure  to  be  re- 
venged upon  the  whole  bodyr  of  MaltoHttSf  The 
autSiMTi  probably,  was  not  without  soMe  oners  of 
prefemiant,  for  he  used  to  speak  to  his  son  of  having' 
fttfuacd  aituatiofts  in  whiou  olheis  became  rich,  but 
where  his  conscience  must  have  kept  him  poor— ex> 
Dnaabna  too  va^ie  for  a  biography  to  found  asy 
ihmti  upon  them,  yet  which  seem  to  eJtelude  the 
idea,  of  his  havito  kekl  any  emplovment  under  a 
ftitnertgaoeral  oi  the  re^enues^  Hia  oonnezioii 
y/dlk  the  Theatre  Francois,  on  which  alone  such  te* 
flttfor  pieces  can  he  prnenied,  waa  %>on  afterwards 
QPolBen  dr.  Le  6age  had  ofiered  to  them;,  in  1706,  a 
liMdl  piece,  in  one  a4Bt,  oaHed  La  Tontine;  il  was 
not  acted  unitil  iTd^j  and  though  the  cauae  is  not 
paseisely  known,' it  is  obvioua  that  the  rejection  gave 
mDchonenoe  to  the  authbr^  he&v^e  was  aisd  much 
piovoked  at  tho  airs  of  aupeHority  assumed  by  tho 
performers  towards  the  authors,  and  he  has  Record- 
ed hia  aevenge  1^  the  unfavourable  and  ridieulotLs 
ealburs  in  wnicb  he  has  repMsented  the  thaa  trioai 
pfeaftaaion  in  his  i^mance^ 

The  truth  aeenia  t»  be,  that  his  Ibrmer  attempts 
itera  unauoceaafuli  beosMse  they  were  founded  upon 
the  Spaniah  plan  of  intiigiic^  in  iiMideni  and  aitua- 
tian>  and  were  not  therefore  much  valued  by  the 
Pansiana,  whactt  the  exceUent  Moliere  had  aocue^ 
taahed  to  pieaes  of  cburaeter  and  aenitiraant.  Turca- 
T<d  was  indeed  more  in  the  taste  of  the  age,  and  was 
aitoordingly  better  relishiBd  i  but  the  acenes  hang  so 
lcM«aly  together,  and  the  plot  possesses  so  iittie  in- 
tareat  of  any  kindt  that  it  may  be  termed  rather  a 
dtmniatio  satire  thim  a  proper  comedy.  On  the 
whtale^  Le  oage'a  failure  as  a  comic  poet  will  not 
exeite  the  aurprise  of  thoae  who  may  have  patience 
t<t  paniM  his  piavs. 

For  the  aske  of  coifnexion,  we  may  trace  Le  Sa^^s 
dratnatic  caaeer  to  a  period  with  the  greater  brevity, 
that  it  Dontaina  but  little  to^iaterest  the  reader. 
Frtna  the  service  of  the  establiahed  National  The- 
atie^  Le  Sage  Iraaaferred  his  pen  to  thoae  minor  es- 
tabliahmBnta,'  termed  Dc  la  Poirei  which  did  not 
pvslettdt  aad,  indeed,  were  not  permitted,  to  oifer  to 

"  the  public  regular  arama&  but  only  to  act  vaude* 
▼iUasi  or  amall  light  interludes  aet  to  musip^  and 
w4are  the  mueie  waa  auppoaed  to  be  the  principal 
atjmlclaon* 

•Theae  suboidinate  theatfea  were  a  refinement 
upon  the  puppet-shows  and  auoh  hka  exhibitknia, 
which  oaeu  to  be  ahown  during  the  two  groat  Fairs 

*  of  St.  Laurence  ai|d  Su  Germain  (  and  it  was  under 
this  colour  that  the  manager  and  actors  of  the  Foirt 
endeavoured  to  elude  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the 
Theatre  Francoia,  and  were  alti$rnately  indulged  or 
rsstHcted  in  their  privilem,  as  they  were  able  to 
find  protection  at  court.  The  sort  oi  pieces  repre- 
SttMed  at  the  Ftwrt  oaine  at  lenii^h  to  bear  the  name 
of  the  Comic  Oi>era,  of  whieh  Lb  Sage  was  the  soul. 
He  composed,  either  entirely,  or  with  the  assistance 
of  his  friends  DotniniQue  and  FuiftHer,  no  less  thau 
a  hundred  and  upwntvis  of  these  interludes,  farces, 
and  li^t  pieces,  whieh  cost  lit;le  efibrt  to  so  inven- 
tive a  genia.s,  and  whieh  floated  or  sunk  as  popular 
opinion  willed  it  never  omitting  any  opportunity 
which  presented  itself,  to  ridicule,  parody,  and  sati* 
rias  the  TZeman/),  for  so  the  actoraof  toe  regular 
theatres  weie  termed,  in  the  cant  language  of  the 
Poirt.  These  exertions  were  attended  with  such  a 
-  degree  of  proAt,  as,  with  the  revenue  arising:  Irom 
hb  other  publications,  enabled  Le  Sage,  now  the  fa- 


ther of  a  iunilr,  to  nsaiBtaiii  hinnlfraad  chm  hra 
calm  and  modeat,  but  omnfonable  inrtipeiKJiacs. 
.  In  1721,  the  Comic  Opera  of  the  JFMr«wfeilQ^« 
time  8oppleased»    An  attempt  waamade  to  coariiue 
the  amuaementt  and  elndeidte  restriction,  undv^ 
ferent  devioea.    For  this  puil^se.  FraiMisnM,tha 
manager,  for  whom  Le  Sass  had  long  laooDraL 
caused  pieces,  oompoaed  in  monologue,  to  hp  telsq 
on  hia  stage.    Le  Sage  and  Fuaeliec  lais  tin  slits 
of  Franciai{ue,  had  recourse  to  another  dovieei  sad 
acted  their  piecea  aa  formerly,  in  muaic  afiddiakgHf 
but  by  the  tnisnretition  of  puppeta,  inateadof  vm 
actors— an  idea  whieh  afterwarda  aeearrsd  la  FiM» 
ifl^>  Theae  rivid  thcatrea  carried  on  Aeir  seiM 
undertakinga,  in  apite  both  o€  the  iMmadiam  of  tta 
Theatre  Francoia,  andofeaeh  otitei^ andaomeitli- 
rioal  skkmiahea  pttssad  hatwsan  th^tat  InArbisia 
i^eitcoftex,  a  piece  xa  moneiogue^  Wriltte  by'  the  Cflls< 
brated  Pitt»n,  Le  Saaa  and  hia  annaoil  Fmier»i 
subfaoied  to  ridicule' by  the  folknrmg  >/e»  de  sMirt 
Punchinello  is  made  to  aak,  "PflBrnat  js/olde 
Umt»  m.  tenvp9  rudiroii-ii  pat  dm'hdmm  tkom, 
ptU9pi4  La  Saoa  tie'/4mjM  an  iampt  dU4t  n-mm 
vttita?"    In  the  same  pMoe,  Arbaaidthiows  apar 
of  pistob  into  this  aea,  psaying  ttteial  tnight  nsifer 
more  be  word  spoken  ''de  puiaM$,  d»/sfii,iilai 
FvssuBa."    Suck  jeats  break  nO  boneiL  and  ptam 
Mydiacompaaed  our  author  a  asmpetaa  Uttlaaalhif 
ii^ured  his  rmuteiian.    The  eawai^o  wnrrdMam 
from  the  r^etfonaattictes  ar  the  Fn^^  m  the  <wii>aMl 
about  two  yearsL  and  our  author  'Maanad  urn  m» 
nary  labours  in  behalf  of  iDa  theotre,'#lliah  hd<ai> 
tiulied  ao  late  aa  the  yesr  IfSS^dunof  whiih  heoi^ 
dueed  three  pieeea,  wliieb  were  pnbabhr,  his  tatf 
dtaraatie  efierti^  as  he  had  than  attaiM  ms'savsav 
tieth  year.  ^^ 

It  haa  been  aaid  of  LMage'a  wofka^tbaaao afi- 
tioga  are  more  ganarally  atid  widely- uowui  tnaii 
those  of  hia  whieh  are  remembartd,  ^wliile  aaaviaift 
so  decidedly  and  uMerly  foai^ten  aa  thoae  vwa 
have  been  coosisned  to  aiagieot.    Att<the  algw 
dramaa  which  we  havk  noticed)  aa  formUg'SOjknw 
and  essential  a  part  of  the  labiKira  ofhia  hfe;  M  ^' 
dor  the  latter  claas— maity  have  oerer  baa*  pnattBi. 
aetd  of  those  wh^hhave  wsued  from  thapraas,v^ 
few  are  now  read.    Nothing  can.  be^more  ali|ht«aa' 
their  texture.    The  whim  of  (ha  day*tnty-  iteinainr 
ble  aecidaBt-^By  pot>uiar 'puWieeili6n<  ammls  a  Ml' 
for  the  alonr.    The  ah-SL  lik*e  thoae  atf'  the  Btgef^ 
Operot  are  founded  oo  we  coafcmeft ^jwlat  byaifc; 
and  Yaudevillea,  and  tuHhipg  ia  too-imiai  er  aftaot* 
to  be  admitted  into  the  dialogue.    At  tha  same  liva; 
thera-ocoar  touchea  both  of  wit,  niitura.aDdhuinaBrf' 
as  bow  oould  it  be  other  w^  in  Me  afigfateat  ifvna: 
of  Le  Sege  %    The  Ftancfa  critics,  who  air  wm^ 
tably  the  beat  iudgee,  iftdioe  to  ^ak,  judffig  iroiL* 
TurcareLt  that  he  would  have  liaeli  to  dfeiaaatK  w 
he  continued  to  caltiratelhe  racojar  coaaedy.tDalaai 
of  sinkiqg  iata  the  miner aad  auDordiKite  x^b^v' 
an  occupation  which  he  held  in  iwiti  aijif  iiad  wnm  • 
he  probably  thouglit  oould  not  ha  aao^Uiiioraaa' 
cuted.    Don  Cl^iaa,  in  the  CrUiqttt  dtTtini^* 
saya  to  Aamodeus,  as  they  annror  the  andiiwiea» 
the  'Hieatre  Francois,.  ''JLa  htlU  am$nMi»f  0i»^ 
datM9  /— AsHODCB.    UytH  «»rott  ancore  sdWaas«' 
t€kg^  Mtn9  Ua  9P9CUUU  d»  la  F^r*,    iM^UHptai'^' 
ftmmu  y  eoUretU  aaac  Jkirtmr,    Je  \tui  rati  d^  ittf 
voir  doMf  it  irmU  de  iem*  La/tgnaim  «i  da  tmrmtf*' 
ei/Ura."— Thus  thought  Le  San*  ongioafiy  of  ^ 
dignihr  of  thoae  laboura  in  which  ha  waa  to  apcm- 
his  lira,  and  the  indifierdncewith  which  hawaaccah* 
tented  to  exerciae  his  "voeatioB,  ehows  that  his  c#iaf ; 
ioD  of  its  importance  was  nev^  enfaaniced.^  GaMeaii  ^ 
in  circumstunaea  neariy  ahralar,  created  a  aaiiaRal  * 
drama,  omd  a  tMta  for  ita  beaviiea »  hat  Ls  6s(|? 
was  to  deriva  an  andyinir  name  from  workaof  a  di^ 
ferrnt  description. 

We  willingly  leave  consideration-  of  t^eae  eph«ae*  > 
ral  and  forgi^ttea  efiusiona  of  the  naonaeat,  compoaeai 
for  the  sinall  theatre  of  the  ^oif^e,  to  aiieakcC  th«^ 
productions  which  must  afTora  delight  and  interest 
60  long  09  humati  nature  retains  ita  preset  cofMir 
tution.  The  first  of  these  waa  Lt  DiabU  BoiUuX^ 
which  Le  Sage  published  in  1707.    The  title  and 
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riai^of  the  wpfkwece Mif^^.tem  tlio  S^ptnwb oC i the.tniip < tlus.^i4  wUh.^kh  ^JHnbU  JM- 
E^etiz  TtUez  en  Gn^etarai  ctlled  El  Diablo  Cojutlo, 


wpA  such  satires  on  manners  as  had  been  long  before 
written  in  Spain  by  Cervantes  and  others.  But  the 
fancy,  the  Hghmesa.  the  spirit,  the  wit,  and  the  viva- 
city of  the  Diablt  BoUtux  were  entirely  conjniuni- 
cated  by  tlie  enchanting  pen  of  the  lively  French- 
mao.  The  plan  of  the  work  was  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting,  and  having,  in  its  originaicon- 
coetion,  at  once  a  cast  of  the  romantic  and  of  the 
mystical,  is  calculated  to  interest  and  to  attract  by 
its  own  meiit,  as  well  as  by  the  pleasing  anecdotes 
and  akrewd  remarks  upon  numan  life,  of  which  it 
forms,  aa  it  were,  the  frame-work  and  enrhasini?. 
The  Mysteries  of  the  Cabali.Mts  afforded  a  foundb- 
tioR  for  the  story,  which,  grotesque  as  it  is,  was  not 
ia  those  times  held  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  proba- 
Me  fiction ;  and  the  interlocutors  of  the  scene  are 
so  happily  adapted  to  the  sobjects  of  their  conversa- 
oen,  ttiat  aJHney  say  and  do  has  its  own  portion  of 
aatdlra]  approimation. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  being  more  fitted  to 
comment  upon  the  vices,  and  to  ridicule  the  follies 
of  himianity,  than  an  tnrit  follet  like  Asmodegs, 
who  19  as  muefa  a  decided  creation  of  genius,  in  his 
wav,  as  Ariel  or  Caliban. .  Without  possessing  the 
darkar  povrera  and  propensities  of  a  Fallen  Angel, 
he  presides  over  the  vices  and  follies,  rather  than 
the  crimes  of  manUnd— is  malicious,  rather  than 
BisliepAt&t;  *nd  hts  delight  is  to  gibe,  and  to  scoff, 
and  to  tease,  rather  than,  to  torture ;— one  of  Satan's 
liffht  infiuitry.  in  short,  whose  busmess  is  to  goad, 
pwplex,  and  mstorb  the  ordinary  train  of  society,  ra- 
ther than  to  break  in  upon  and  overthrow  it.  This 
akaracter  ia  maintained  in  all  Asmodeus  says  and 
does,  with  so  much  spirit,  wit,  acuteness,  and  play- 
Ad  ttisiiiioei  that  we  never  forget  the  fiend,  even  in 
those  momeaU  when  he  is  very  near  becoming  ami- 
able as  well  as  entertaining. 

DoQ  Cfeofas,  lo  whom  he  makes  all  his  diverting 
oonHnofricaiions,  is  a  fiery  young  Spaniard,  proud, 
hi^-s^irTtfld,  snd  revengeful,  and  just  so  much  of  a 
wertine  as  fo  fit  him  for  the  company  of  Asmodeus. 
He  interests  m  personalty  by  his  gallantry  and  gpne- 
foas  sentiments;  and  we  are  pleased  with  the  mode 
k  vrlHdt  the  grateful  fiend  provides  for  the  future 
hayubisiiM  of  his  liberator.  Of  these  two  characters 
aachar  10  atoolntely  original.  But  the  Devil  of  Oue- 
vara  \a  a  mere  botile-oonfurorj  who  amuses  the 
ibidem  by  tricks  of  legeidemain,'  intermixed  with 
snokes  of  satire,  some  of  them  rery  acute,  but  de< 
vM  of  the  poiipiancy  of  Le  Sage.  Don  Cleofas  is 
a  wave  Hteral  copy  ftom  the  Spanish  author.  There 
is  BO  boolt  in  ejciirtence,  in  which  so  much  of  the 
hwsn  charaeter,  under  all  its  various  shades  and 
pbas^B.  is  described  in  so  few  words,  as  in  the  Dio' 
hU  Boiteux,  Every  page,  every  line,  bears  marks 
sf  thst  sore  tact  and  aecttiate  developcment  of  hu- 
asA  ireakness  and  folly,  which  tempt  us  to  think 
«•  axe  ncfisadly  listening  to  a  Superior  Intelligence, 
Kes  nto  oaf  minds  and  motives,  and,  in  mali- 
sport,  tears  away  the  veil  which  we  endeavour 
is  anemose  betvizt  these  and  our  actions.  The 
Le  Sags  is  as  ^uick  and  sudden  as  it  is 
:  his  j^  nover  is  blamed  by  anticipation ; 
•wars  that  rae  bow  is  drawn,  the  shaft 
g  in  the  very  eentre  of  the  mark.  To 
examples,  woold  he  to  quote  the  work  through 
«««ry  page;  and,  accordingly,  no  author  has 
__  I  a  greater  stock  of  paasages,  which  have 
genaraUjF  employed  as  apothegms,  or  illustra- 
«f  laiaiaa  nature  and  actions ;  and  no  wonder. 
tile  fores  of- whole  pages  is  oHen  compressed 
r  words  than  another  author  would  have  em- 
aantenoes.  To  take  the  first  example  that 
Tfas  fiends  of  Profligacy  and  Chican^  con- 
Mseasion  and  direction  of  a  young  Parisian, 
would  hsTe  made  him  a  eommie,  Asnio- 
debsaehee.  To  unite  both  their  views,  the 
eonclavs  made  the  youth  a  tnonky  and  af- 
feeoBcitiation  between  their  contending 
laielbrien.  "  We  smbraoed,"  says  Asmodeus,  '*  and 
a  mortal  saemies  ever  since."  It  is  well 
by  the  late  ediiar  «f  Le  Ssge^s  works,  that 
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tcuz  abbunds,  endtle  fttmuch  more  ih^n  the  Italikni 
scenes  of  GherardL  to  the  title  of  the  Grenicr  a  SeTi- 
conferred  on  the  latter  work  by  the  sanclion  ot 
Boileau.  That  creat  poet^  nevertheless,  is  S4ia  td 
have  been  of  a  diifcrent  opinion.  He  threatened  tp 
dismiss  a  valet  whom  he  Ibund  in  the  act  oT  read- 
ing the  Diable  Boiicux.  Whether  this  proceeded 
from  the  peevishness  of  indisposition,  under  which 
Boileau  laboured  in  1707;  whether  he  supposed  the 
knuwledge  of  human  life,  and  all  its  chicanery,  to  be 
learned  from  Le  Sage's  satire,  was  no  safe  accom- 
plishment for  a  domestic;  or  whether,  finally,  he 
had  private  or  personal  causes  for  condemning  the 
work  and  thr  author,  is  not  now  known.  But  the 
anecdote  forms  one  example,  ambngst  the  many,  of 
the  unjust  estimation  in  which  men  of  genius  are, 
too  apt  to  hold  their  contemporaries. 

Besides  the  power  of  wit  and  satire  displayed  in 
the  DiabU  Boiteux^  with  so  much  brilliancy,  there, 
are  passages  in  which  the  author  assumes  a  more, 
serious  and  moral  tone ;  he  sometimes  touches  upon 
the  pathetic,  and  sometimes  even  a;)proaches  the 
subhme.  The  personification  of  death  is  of  the  latter 
character,  until  we  come  to  the  point  where  the 
author's  humour  breaks  forth,  ana  where,  haying, 
described, one  of  the  terrific  phantom's  wings  aa' 

Eainted  with  war,  pestilence,  famine,  and  ahipwreCK, 
e  adonis  the  other  with  the  representation  of 
young  physicians  taking  their  degree. 

To  relieve  the  reader  from  the  uniformity  which 
might  othervrise  have  attached  to  the  hasty  and 
brief  sketches  of  what  is  only  subjected  to  the  eyei 
Le  Sage  has  introduced  several  narratives  in  tne 
Spanish  taste;  such  as  the  History  of  the  Count  de 
Belfior,  and  the  novel  called  the  Force  of  JFriqnd- 
ship.  Cervantes  had  set  the  example  of  varying  a 
long  narrative,  by  the  introduction  of  such  novels, 
or  nistorieites.  Scarron  and  others  had  followed  the 
plan,  but  with  less  propriety  than  Le  Sage,  since  it 
must  be  owned,  that  in  a  work  of  which  the  parts 
are  so  unconnec  fed  with  each  other,  as  in  the  DiabU 
Boiteiur.  such  relief  is  more  appropriate  than  when 
the  novel  serves  martificiaJly  to  intemipt  the  progress 
of  a  principal  story. 

The  immediate  "popularity  of  the  Diahle  Boiteux 
was  increased  at  the  time  of  pubUcation,  by  the 
general  belief  that  Le  Sage,  who  lived  so  nluch  in 
the  world,  and  was  so  close  an  obferver  of  what 
passed  around  him,  had,  under  Spanish  names,  and 
with  fictitious  circumstances,  recounted  mfiny  Pa- 
risian anecdotes,  and  drawn  many  characters  of 
the  court  and  cify.  Some  of  these  were  immediately 
recognized.  The  spendthrift  Dufresny  (suM^oscd  to 
be  a  descendant  of  Henry  IV.  by  his  grandmother, 
a  female  called  La  Belle  Jardiniere  d' Anet)  was  recog- 
nized as  ihe  old  bachelor  of  rank,  who  marriod  his 
laundress,  to  get  rid  of  her  claim.  The  story;  of  the 
Germfjln  baroness,  who  curled  her  hair  with  tho 
promise  of  marriage  made  to  her  by  an  ardent  but 
imprudent  lover,  relates  to  a  similar  anecdote  of  the 
celebrated  Ninon  de  L'Enclos.  Baron,  the  celebrated 
actor,  is  the  dramatic  hero,  who  dreams  that  the 
sods  had  decreed  him  an  apotheosis,  by  transforming 
him  into  a  stage  decoration.  The  celebrated  Her; 
vetius  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  original  of 
the  sage  Sangrado ;  and  doubtless  other  individuals 
of  the  faculty,  which  Le  Sage,  like  Moliere,  perse- 
cuted vrith  his  raillery,  were  also  known.  The 
satire  of  both  authors  flowed,  perhaps,  more  freelv, 
that  each  of  them  enjoyed  a  state  of  good  health, 
which  enabled  them  to  set  the  faculty  at  defiance, 
and  also  because  the  professional  recompense  of 
physicians,  on  the  continent,  was  so  mean  as  to 
degrade  their  character  in  pociety,  and  subject  them 
to  all  the  ridicule  which,  since  the  days  of  Juvenal, 
has  attached  to  learning  in  ra^s. 

Besides  the  personal  allusion?  which  Ive  have 
noticed,  there  are  douhtjess  many  others  in  the 
novel,  which  might  be  easily  understood  at  the  time: 
and  the  rage  for  private  scandal  probably  carried 
the  spirit  of  appUing  passages  in  the  work  to  exist- 
ing persons  and  circumstances,  much  further  than 
the  writer  intapded. 


ALATS  ItfiNS  LE  SAafiL 


The  popularity  of  xhe  DiahU  BoUeux  was  un- 
bounded at  its  first  appearance^  nor  has  it  ever  since 
been  abated.  The  strongest  proof  of  the  ardour 
with  which  it  was  received,  was,  that  two  young 
men  entering  the  same  booksellers  shop,  in  which 
^ere  chanced  to  be  only  one  copy  of  the  work, 
/  contested  the  possession  of  it  by  fighting  upon  ihe 
spot,  and  the  victor  havijig  wounded  his  antagonist, 
earned  off  the  vokime  as  ihe  prize  of  the  fiekl. 
Certainly  this  well-attested  anecdote,  to  which  the 

EopularityofAsniodensgave  occasion,  deserved  to 
e  recorded  by  tlie  Demon  hiniw?lf.  One  Dancourt, 
also  a  dramatist,  who  supplied  his  deficiences  of 
genius  and  invention  hy  his  promptitude  in  seizing 
every  tonic  of  popular  mterest,  brought  the  subject 
of  the  uiahlc  Boiteux  on  tlie  stage,  in  two  pans ; 
the  first  of  which  ran  for  thirty-five  nights,  the 
second  for  seventy- two. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  of  this  celebrated  moral 
satire,  that  nineteen  years  after  it  had  appeared  in  a 
single  volume,  the  author  published  it  with  oufj- 
menlations,  which  increased  the  work  to  two.  This 
addition  had  the  usual  fate  of  continuations,  and 
was  not,  at  the  time,  considered  as  equal  to  the 
V  original  publication;  but  it  would  now  he  dilficuU 
to  perceive  any  difference  between  them.  The 
Dialogues  of  the  Chimneys  of  Madrid,  which  were 
for  the  first  time  appended  to  the  Diablc  BoUeuXy 
in  the  new  edition  just  mentioned,  were  more  justly 
censured  as  inferior  to  that  celebrated  work.  The 
personification  itself  is  a  very  awkward  one,  and 
forms  a  singular  contract  to  the  unrivalled  contri- 
vance by  v^ich  Don  Cleofas  acquires  the  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  the  dwelhngs  of  men,  and 
even  of  the  secrets  of  their  bosoms. 

The  three  first  volumes  of  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane^ 
.  comprehending  the  life  of  that  most  excellent  per- 
son, down  to  nis  first  retreat  to  Lirias,  raised  the 
fame  of  Le  Sage  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  secured 
it  upon  an  immovable  basis.  Few  have  ever  read 
this  charming  book  without  remembering,  as  one 
of  the  most  dJelightfiil  occupations  of  their  life,  the 
time  which  they  first  employed  in  the  perusal;  and 
there  are  few  also,  who  do  not  pccaaionally  turn 
back  to  its  pages  with  all  the  vivacity  which  attends 
the  recollection  of  early  love.  It  signifies  nothing 
at  what  time  we  have  nrst  encountered  the  fascina- 
tion; whether  in  boyhood,  when  we  were  chiefly 
captivated  by  the  cavern  of  the  robbers,  and  other 
scenes  of  romance ;  whether  in  more  advanced 
youth,  but  while  our  ignorance  of  the  world  yet 
concealed  fro  in  us  the  subtle  and  poignant  satire 
which  lurks  in  so  many  passages  of  the  work ; 
whether  we  were  learned  enough  to  apprehend  the 
various  allusions  to  history  and  public  matters  with 
which  it  abounds,  or  ignorant  enough  to  rest  con- 
tented with  the  more  direct  course  of  the  narration. 
The  power  of  the  enchanter  over  us  is  alike  abMJute, 
under  all  these  circumstances.  If  there  is  anything 
like  truth  in  Gray's  opinion,  that  to  lie  upon  a  couch 
and  read  new  novels  was  no  bad  idea  of  Paradise, 
how  ^ould  that  beatitude  be  enhanced,  could 
human  genius  afford  us  another  Cfil  Bias  1 

Le  Sage's  claim  to  originality,  in  iliis  delightful 
work,  has  been  idly,  I  had  almost  said  ungratefully, 
contested  by  those  critics,  who  conceive  they  detect 
a  plagiarist  wherever  they  see  a  resemblance  in  the 

general  subject  of  a,  work,  to  one  which  has  been 
efore  treated  by  an  inferior  artist.  It  is  a  favourite 
theme  of  laborious  dulness,  to  trace  out  such  coin- 
cidences ;  because  they  appear  to  reduce  genius  of 
the  higher  order  to  the  usual  standard  of  humanity, 
and,  of  course,  to  bring  the  author  nearer  a  level 
with  his  critics.  It  is  not  the  mere  outline  of  a 
story— not  even  the  adopting  some  details  of  a 
former  author,  which  constitutes  the  literary  crime 
of  plagiarism.  The  proprietor  of  the  pit  from  which 
Chantry  takes  his  clay,  micht  as  well  pretend  a 
right  in  the  figure  into  which  it  is  moulded  under 
his  plastic  fingers :  and  the  question  is  in  both  cases 
the  same— not  so  much  fron]^  whom  the  original  rude 
substance  came,  as  to  whom  it  owes  that  which 
constitutes  its  real  merit  and  excellence. 
It  is  therefore  no  disparagement  to  uk  Sage,  that 


long  before  his  time  there  existed  in  other  conn  trieft 
andparticularly  in  Spain,  that  species  of  fictipn  t< 
whicii  Gil  Bias  may  be  in  some  respects  said  to 
belong.  There  arises  in  every  country  a  species'of 
low  or  comic  romance,  bearing  somewnat  the  same 
proportion  to  the  grave  or  heroic  romance,  which 
farce  bears  to  tragedy.  Readers  of  all  countries 
are  not  more,  if  indeed  they  are  equally  deiighted, 
with  the  perusal  of  high  deeds  of  war  and  chivalry, 
achieved  by  some  hero  of  popular  name,  than  wito 
the  exploits  of  sonio  determined  freebooter,  who 
follows  bis  illicit  trade  by  violence,  or  of  sora«  no- 
torious sharper,  who  preys  upon  society  by  address 
and  stratagem.  The  lowness  of  such  nien's  cha- 
racter, andf  the  baseness  of  their  pursuits,  do  not 
prevent  their  hazards,  their  successes,  HuHt  failures* 
their  escapes,  and  their  aubsc^iucnt  fate,  from  he'dig 
deeply  interesting,  not  to  the  mere  common  (leopls 
only,  but  to  all  wno  desire  to  read  a  chapter  in  tbs 
great  book  of  human  nature.  We  may  use,  tbougk 
not  in  a  moral  sens^  the  oft-quoted  phrase  of  Te> 
reiicc,  and  acknowledge  ourselves  interested  in  thi 
tale,  because  we  are  meuy  and  the  events  are  AuiiKiau 

In  Spain,  many  of  their  most  ingenious  men  took 
pleasure  in  making  studies  from  low  life,  as  theii 
countryman,  Murillo,  found  the  favourite  subjecit 
of  his  pencil  among  the  sun-burnt  gipsies,  soi^ 
herds,  and  muleteers.  Thus  the  character  of  tie 
Picaro^  or  Adventurer,  had  been  long  a  /avourita 
subject  in  Spanish  fiction.  J^zarilio  de  T'omu$ 
had  been  written  bv  Juan  de  LunJ :  the  History  el 
Paul  ike  Sharper,  By  the  celebrated  Cluevedo.  Ry&a 
Cervantes  had  touched  upon  such  a  subhDct  in  the 
novel  of  JRiconele  and  CortadiUo^  in  whick  theia 
are  some  scenes  of  low  life  drawn  with  all  the  force 
of  his  powerful  pen.  B^t  Guzman  d^A^fardu  WM 
the  most  generally  known  of  any  of  the  claas,  and 
had  been  long  since  translated  into  most  Europeaa 
languages.  If  Gil  BUu\history  had  a  prototfpe 
among  these  Spanish  stories,  it  mustiiaveprebwMjF 
been  in  that  oi  (sruzman;  and.  some  slight  resem- 
blance may  be  discovered  betwixt  some  ot^  th«  inci- 
dents; for  instance,  the  circumstances  in  which 
Guzman  is  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
Genoese,  and  that  of  the  excellent  Don  Raphael,  in 
the  house  of  Pedro  de  Moyadas. ,  In  Uke  maimeri 
the  incident  of  that  worthv  assuming  the  dress  of  a 
dead  hermit,  is  anticipated  bv  Lasamlo  de  Tormes, 
in  the  second  part  of  his  Histonr;  and  probsblv 
many  other  resemblances,  or,  if  the  reader  pleassn 
to  call  them  so,  plagiarisms,  might  he  pointed  out  t 
for  as  the  author  furnished  the  plots  of  nis  dramsiiic 
pieces  very  often  at  the  expense  of  the  Spaniarda, 
there  is  no  probability  that  he  would  scruple  to  bor- 
row from  their  romances  whatever  he  found  suitable 
to  his  own  purpose. 

There  has  been,  indeed,  an  unauthenticated  «c* 
count  of  Le  Sage  having  obtained  roesession  of  sone. 
m  anuscr  ipts  ofCervantes',  which  nehad  used  libml* 
ly,  and  without  acknowledgment,  in  (theoonatmction 
of  his  GUBlas^  A  translation  of  Le  Sage'a  novate 
into  Spanish,  bears  also  on  the  title  page  the  vaunt; 
that  this  operation  has  restored  them  to  the  lu^ 
guage  in  wiiich  they  were  originally  written.  .BuA 
the  styles  of  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage  are  so  essen- 
tially different,  though  each  in  itself  is  maaceily^ 
that,  in  the  absence  of  positive  evideneivone  woiisi 
as  soon  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  FreocbniMl 
wrote  Don  Ouuro/e,  as  that  the  Spaniard  oompoaed 
GU  Bias.  If  Le  Sage  borrowed  anyihing  from 
Spain,  excepting  some  general  hintSt  suo^  as  ve 
have  noticed,  it  may  ha;ve  be«i  some  of  the  de-* 
tached  novels,  which,  as  in  the  DiabU  BinUMx^  ere. 
interwoven  in  the  history,  though  with  leas  felicity 
than  in  the  earlier  pubhcation,  wheie  thef  do  not 
interrupt  the  march  oi  any  principal  namiiva.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  it  is  no  doubt  wonderful,  that  menlfa 
by  dint  of  aoguain lance  with  Spanish  utemuue.  La 
Sage  should  have  become  so  perfectly  intimate,  a»: 
he  IS  admitted  to  be  on  all  hande,  vtritn  the  Spaniab 
customs,  manners,  and  habkst  as  to  conduct  hia 
reader  through  four  volaroee  without  once  betiayiag' 
the,  eeciati  that  the  woidc  was  not  ooanpoaRi  hf  a 
native  of  Spain.    Indeed,  it  is  chiefly  on  thia  won- 
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dirftil  obser^tion  of  eofttame,  tnd  nationti  man- 
nera^  that  the  Stmniah  translator  founds  his  recla- 
mation of  the  work,  as  the  original  property  of 
Spain.  Le  Sage's  capacity  of  identifying  himself 
With  the  child  of  his  imagination,  in  circumstances 
tn  which  he  himself  never  was  placed,  though  rare 
in  the  highest  degree,  is  not  altogether  singular;  De 
Foe,  in  particular,  possessed  it  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nary degreo.  It  may  be  added,, that  this  strict  and 
accurate  attention  to  costume  is  confined  to  exter- 
nals 90  far  as  the  principal  personage  is  concerned. 
Gil  Btas,  though  wearing  the  Grolilio,  Capa.  and  Spa- 
do, with  the  most  pure  Castilian  grace,  thinks  and 
acts  with  all  the  vivaciqrof  a  Frenchman,  and  dis- 
plays, in  many  respects,  the  peculiar  sentiments  of  one. 

The  last  French  editor  of  Le  Sage's  works  thinks 
that  Oil  Bias  mty  have  had  a  prototype  in  the  hu- 
morous but  licentious  HUtory  qf  F^anciofu,  written 
by  the  Sieur  Moulinet  de  Pare.  I  confess  I  cannot 
see  an  V  particular  resemblance  which  the  History  of 
Gil  Bias  has  to  that  work,  excepting  that  the  some 
of  both  lies  chiefly  in  ordinary  lire,  as  may  be  said  of 
tbit  Raman  Comtque  of  Scarron.  The  whole  con- 
eoction  of  CKl  Bias  appears  to  me  as  orighial,  in  that 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  a  composition,  os 
it  is  inexpressibly  deKghtltit. 

The  pnncipai  character,  in  whose  name  and  with 
whose  commentaries  the  storv  is  told,  is  a  concep- 
tion whieh  has  never  been  equalled  in  fictitious  com- 
position, yet  which  seems  so  very  real,  that  we  can- 
not divest  ouradvea  of  the  opinion  that  we  listen  to 
the  narrative  of  one  who  has  really  gone  through 
the  scenes  of  which  he  speaks  to  os.     Gil  Bias* 
character  has  all  the  weaknesses  and  inequalities 
proper  to  human  nature,  and  .which  we  daily  recog- 
nite  in  onraelves  and  in  oar  acquaintance.    He  is  not 
by  natore  snch  a  witty  sharper  as  the  Spaniards 
painted  in  Ae  characters  of  Paolo  or  Guzman,  and 
Mich  as  Le  Sage  himself  has  embodied  in  the  subor- 
dinate sketch  of  Scipio,  but  is  naturally  disposed  to- 
wsnls  honesty,  though  with  a  mind  unfortunately 
too  ductile  to  resist  the  temptations  of  opportunity 
or  example.    He  is  constitutionally  timid,  and  yet 
oeoastonnlly;  capable  of  doing  brave  actions ;  shrewd 
and  intelfieent,  but  apt  to  be  deceived  by  his  own 
vanity ;  with  wit  enouigh  to  make  ns  laugh  with  him 
at  othm,  and  follies  enough  to  turn  the  jest  fre- 
qiAentty  against  himself.    Generous,  good-natured, 
cad  homano.  he  has  virtues  sufficient  to  niake  us 
love  him,  and  as  to  respect,  it  is  the  last  thing  which 
*be  asks  at  his  reader's  hand.    Gil  Bias,  in  short,  is 
Uie  principal  character  in  a  moving  scene,  where, 
thoc^  he  frequently  plays  a  subordmate  part  in  the 
aedon,  all  that  he  lays  before  us  is  colourra  %<rith  his 
own  opinion^  remarks,  and  sensations.     We  feel 
the  individaahty  of  GU  Bias  alike  in  the  cavern  of 
the  robbem  in  the  episcopal  palace  of  ^e  Arch- 
bishop of  Crfenada,  in  the  l)ureau  of  the  minister, 
and  in  aH  the  other  various  scenes  through  which 
ha  eondoets  us  so  delightfully,  and  which  are,  gen- 
enlly  ai|»eaking,  very  slightlv  connected  together,  or 
mtber-no  otherwise  related  to  each  other,  than  as 
tbey  are  represented  to  have  happened  to  the  same 
flMn.    In  tnis  point  of  view,  the  romance  is  one 
vhieh  rests 'on  character  rather  theA  incident;  but 
though  there  is  no  main  action  whatsoever,  yet 
these  w  so  moeh  incident  in  the  episodical  narra- 
^ves,  that  the  work  can  never  be  said  to  linger  or 
sang  heavy. 

The  son  of  the  squire  of  Asturias  is  intrusted  also 
«Mi  the  magic  wand  of  the  DiabU  Boitsuar.  and 
can  atrip  the  gilding  from  human  actions  with  the 
'  tify  of  Asmodeus  himself.  Yet,  with  all  this 
_  oi  satire,  the  moralist  has  so  much  of  gentle- 
and  good  humour,  that  it  may  be  said  of  Le 

_  !,  aa  of  Horace,  Cireum  prde*iordia  ludit.  All 
is  easy  and  good  hiunonred,  gay,  light,  and  lively ; 
etcB  the  caTem  of  the  robbers  is  illuminated  with  a 
i^of  that  wit  with  which  Le  Sage  enlightens  his 
VAole  nanative.  It  is  a  work  wliich  renders  the 
pleased  with  himself  and  with  mankind, 
fiaults  are  placed  before  him  in  the  light  of 
rather  than  vices,  and  where  misfortunes  are 
m  Diarwoven  wi&  the  ludioroust  that  we  laugh  in 


the  venr  act  of  sfttoathitiiii;  with  them.   All  is  tcd- 

dered  diverting— both  the  cnmes  and  the  retribution 
which  follows  them.  Thus,  for  example,  Gil  Bias, 
during  his  prosperity,  commits,  a  gross  act  of  filial 
undutrfulnese  and  ingratitude;  yet  we  feel,  that  the 
intermediation  of  Master  Muscada  the  grocer,  irri- 
tating the  pride  of  a  parvenu^  was  so  exactly  calcu** 
lated  to  produce  the  effect  which  it  operated,  that  we 
continue  to  lough  with  and  at  Gil  Bias,  even  in  tho 
sole  instance  in  which  he  shows  depravity  of  heart. 
And  then,  the  lapidation  which  he  undergoes  atOvi- 
edo,  with  the  disappointment  in  all  his  aiAbitious 
hopes  of  exciting  the  admiration  of  the  inhabitants 
of  his  birth-place,  is  received  as  an  expiation  com- 
pletely appropriate,  and  suited  to  the  offence.  In 
short,  so  strictly  are  the  pages  of  Gil  Bias  con- 
fined 10  what  is  amusing,  that  they  might  perhaps 
have  been  improved  by  some  touches  of  a  more  mas- 
culine, stronger,  and  firmer  line  of  morality. 
^  Itought  not  to  escape  notice,  that  Le  Sage,  though, 
like  Cervantes^  he  considers  tne  human  figures  which 
he  paints  as  his  principal  object  fails  not  to  relieve 
them  by  exquisite  morsels  of  landscape,  slightly 
touchea  indeed,  but  with  the  highest  keeping,  and 
the  most  marked  effect.  The  description  of  the  old 
hermit's  place  of  retreat  may  be  given  as  an  example 
of  what  we  mean. 

In  the  History  q/*  Oil  Bkts  is  also  exhibited  that 
art  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  cre> 
ating.  as  it  were,  a  reality  even  in  fiction  itself,  not 
only  by  a  strict  attention  to  costume  and  locality,  but 
by  a  minuteness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vivacity  of 
narrative,  comprehending  many  trifling  ctrcomstaiH 
ces  which  mignt  be  thought  to  have  escaped  every^ 
one's  memory,  excepting  that  of  an  actual  eye-wit- 
ness.   Bv  such  a  circumstantial  detail^  tlie  anthor 
has  rendered  us  as  well  acquainted  with  the  four 
pavilions  and  corps  d  logis  of  Liriaa,  as  if  we  had' 
ourselves  dined  there  with  GHl  Bias,  and  his  faithfiil 
follower  Scipio.     Th^  well-preserved  tapestry,  as 
old  as. the  Moorish  kmgdom  of  Valencia,  the  old- 
feshbned  damask  chairs— that  fiimiture  of  so  little 
intrinsic  value,  which  yet  made,  in  its  proper  plaee^ 
such  a  respectable  appearance— the  dinner,  the  siesta 
--all  give  that  closing  scene  in  the  third  voitune  snch 
a  degree  of  reality,  and  assure  us  so  completely  oT 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  pleasant  com* 
panion,  that  the  concluding  chapters,  in  which  the 
hero  is  dismissed,  after  his  labours  and  dangers,  to 
repose  and  happiness-^^hese  very  chapters,  which  in. 
other  navels  are  glanced  over  as  matter  of  course, 
are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  the  Adventures- 
of  Gil  Bias.    Not  a  doubt  remains  on  the  mind^ 
of  the  reader  concerning  the  continuance  of  the  hero's 
rural  felicity,  unless  he  should  happen  (hke  ourselves) • 
to  feel  some  private  difficulty  in  believing  that  the 
new  cook  from  Vialencia  could  ever  rival  Master 
Joachim's  excellence,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
the  oUapodrida,  and  the  pig's  ears  marinated.    In- 
deed, to  the  honour  of  that  author  be  it  spoken,  Le 
Sage,  excellent  in  describing  scenes  of  all  kinds, 
gives  such  vivacity  to  those  which  interest  the  gaS' 
tronome  in  particular,  that  an  epicure  of  our  ac- 
quaintance used  to  read  certain  nvoarite  passa^ 
regularly  before  dinner,  with  the  purpose  of  getting 
an  appetite  hke  that  ot  the  Licentiate  Sedillo,  and, 
so  far  as  his  friends  could  observe,  the  recipe  was 
always  successful. 

At  this  happy  point  the  Adventuress^/  Gil  Bla* 
originally  closed ;  but  the  excessive  popularity  of  tho 
work  induced  the  author  to  add  the  fourth  volume, 
in  which  Gil  Bias  is  again  brought  from  his  retreat, 
and  of  new  involved  in  the  perils  of  a  court  life» 
Besides  that  the  author  in  some  degree  repeats  him- 
self—for Gil  Bias*  situation  under  the  Conde  D'Oli- 
vare2  is  just  the  counterpart  to  that  which  he  held 
under  the  Duke  of  Lerma— the  Continuation  has  the 
Qsual  fault  of  such  works,  joins  awkwardly  with  the 
original  story,  and  is  wntten  evidently  with  less 
vigour  and  originality.  Its  reception  from  the  public, 
according  to  a  Prencf^  critic,  resembled  the  admira^ 
tion  given  to  a  decaying  beauty,  whose  features  re- 
main the  same,  though  their  freshness  and  biifliancy 
are  abated  br  time. 
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Evtii  After  the  cUaUi  <tf  t4.$t«C%  it  flaemed.M  if 

his  masterpiacQ  waa  t«  give  nsa  to  as  many  Con- 
tinuations as  the  fi%9tory  <>/  AmadU,  A  q;>uriou8 
IRgiory  qf  Don  Aipkoruo  Bias  de  LirioM^  Son  qf 
Gil  BUu  of  San^illancy  pretending  to  be  a  posthu- 
mous work  of  thi9  anginal  author,  appeared  at  ^m- 
aterdam,  and  has  bssn  aiuco  reprinted. 

In  1717,  Le  Sage  published  a  translation,  or  rather 
a  poor  imitation,  of  Boiardo's  Orlando  JnamoraUK 
which  wild  and  imaginative  .poem  he  has  degraded 
into  a  mere  fairy  tale,  stripping  it  eiTectuaUy  of  the 
mafpcal  colouring  which  it  had  received  nom  the 
original  writer.  The  author  intended  to  have  com- 
mit ted  the  same  violence  upon  Aripsto's  wlendid 
-epic,  but  fortunately  the  consummation  of  the  rash 
attempt  did  not  take  place.  The  ineenious  and 
HTely  Frenchman  was  as  completely  oevoid  of  the 
rich  poetical  fancy  of  the  Tuscan  poet,  as  the  lan- 
guage in  which  be  wrote  was  inadequate  to  express 
toe  oeau ties  of  the  Italian  original. 

Le  Sage  found  a  more  congenial  employment  m 
compiling  the  Adveviur$9  qftfu  Chevalier  de  Beau- 
cfuM,  a  breve  sear<if!ioer,  or  rather  coraair— the  Paul 
imes  of  that  period,  in  the  West  Indian  seas.  He 
Hofsssed  to  have  derived  the  mal«nalso(  this  worki 
'wiiph  was  never  completed,  from  the  widow  of  the 
Chevalier,  who  resided  at  Tours.    La  Sage  has  well 

Ertad  the  character  of  the  frank.  Dold,  holf- 
»d  sailor,  but  apoamnUy  ibnnd  ihe  task  trou- 
le,  if  we  may  juage  from  the  aunierpua  cpiso- 
4(98  which  he  has  engraatsd  on  the  principal  story. 
Probably  the  work  diid  n^H  become  popular^  for 
tlMogb  a  Continttatioo  was  m  some  degree  promised, 
it  never  appealed.  The  Chevalier  04  Beaudt^nt 
came  ou^in  1733,  and  in  the  same  year  Le  Sage  pub- 
lished a  translation,  or  rather  an  abridgement,  of  the 
Ad»enhtre»o/  Gvannan  tSAkfaraokty  the  most  cele^ 
brated  of  the  Spanish  romaiices  ^  la  ptcaraMu^ 

In  1784,  Le  Sage  Uanalated  the£F»«(ory  0/  VamUU 
GonxaUe,  caUed  Ou  Merry  Bachehr^  from  the 
Spanish  of  Vincentk)  Espineila. 

Apparently  those  suboiainate  labours  bad  renewed 
the  author's  taate  for  original  composition.  The 
BacMvr  qf  Salamanca  was  his  last  work  of  this 
deaeiiptioa ;  and  although  we  can  easilv  descry  the 
flatness  and  inaipklity  which  JAdicate  the  approach 
of  age,  and  the  decay  of  the  finer  powers  of  obser- 
valion  and  expression,  we  are  nevertheless  ever  and 
anon  reminded  of  that  genius  which  in  its  vigoiir 
produced  Gil  BIab  and  the  DiabU  BoUeux»  Tkt 
Bachelor  of  Salammiea:  is,  in  coinparison,  a  failure, 
but  euch  as  Le  Sage  alone  eould  have  committed ; 
and  many  passages  nave  all  that  raciness  which  dis- 
tinguishes bis  happier  productions.  The  scene,  jot 
exsmple,  in  which  Carambola  is  employed  in  reading 
to  slumber  the  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
who  unpitiably  awakens  at  every  instant  when  his 
Header  atopa  to  take  a  mouthnil  of  refreshmsst, 
migh  t  have  been  told  by  Asmodeus  himj*elf.  It  musi 
be  owned  that  the  scenes  laid  in  Mexico  have  little 
merit  of  any  kind.  Le  Sage  had  not  the  ssfne  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  manners  of  New  Spain,  which 
hepossessed  respecting  those  of  Ihe  raotheir  country, 
aad  .the account  with  which  he  presents  us  is  in  pro- 
Mxrtion  flat  and  uninteresting.  If  it  be  true  that  Le 
Sags,  jealous,  like  other  old  authors,  of  the  earlier 
pnMHiotiona  of  his  genius,  preferred  this  work^-the 
child  of  his  old  age,  to  his  Diahle  BoiUtu:  and  Gil 
BlaSy  ws  can*on^  say,  that  the  same  decay  which 
is  vinblein  his  tslents,  must  have  also  afiected  his 
taste,  and  that  he  eertainly  had  not  invoked  the  as- 
aisuoee  of  the  acute  Asmodeus  when  he  formed  his 
'Opinion. 

After  the  Buekehr  qf  Salamanca^  Le  Ssge  pro- 
duced, in  1740.  his  last  original  work,,  J^  Valise 
Trouvt-e,  which  appeared  anonvmously  in  that  year. 
His  last  labours  thus  approached  the  charaeter  of 
those  with  which  he  opened  his  career;  for  the 
Valise  T7-ouv^«  consists  of  a  miscellaneous  collco- 
tion  of  letters  upon  various  auoiecis,  resembling 
those  of  Aristenetus,  translated  By  our  author  in 

Ivvo. 

A  .lively  Collection  of  Anecdotes  and  Witticisms, 
pabliahed  in  1743,  closed  the  long  labours  of  this  ex- 


oelleDt  authoc  Tbey  m.tplil.witiK.tU.tbs  MilH^ 
tjon  of  his  own  psrticular  bumoujc,  and  we  msy  jiip« 
pose  them  to  nave  been  amassed  in  his  portlolm^ 
with  the  purpose  of  being  one  day  amaigamatea 
into  a  regular  work,  but  given  to  this  public  in  tboir 
present  unconnected  form,  when  a^e  induced  Lo 
otuze^  now  in  his  75Lh  year,  19  lay  astae  his  pen. 

Having  thus  reviewed  hastily  4he  vanous  Uterary 
labours  of  Le  Sage,  we  have,  m  fact,  nearly  accom- 
plished the  history  of  his  litc^  which  appears  to  have 
been  spent  in  the  bpsoio  of  his  family,  and  to  have 
been  diversified  by  no  incident  of  peculiarity  uneon- 
nected  with  his  theatrical  and  literary  engagements. 
His  taste  for  retirement  was,  {)erhaps,  increased  by 
the  infirmity  of  deafiaess,  which  attacked  bira.  so 
early  as  1709,  for  he  alludes  to  it  in  the  critical  inter- 
lude on  the  subject  of  2\troar>tL  Latterly,  it  in* 
creased  so  much,  that  he  was  under  the  necesmty 
of  constantly  using  a  hearing-tnimpeL  His  oob- 
versation  was  nevertheless  so  delightiuli  that  whoi 
he  went  to  hia  favourite  oofieo-boura,  in  lbs  Baa 
Saint  JacquQs,  the  guests  formed  a  cii^e  round  hing 
nay.  even  moan  ted  upon  the  seats  and  upon  tbs 
taolea,  in  order  to  catch  the  remarks  and  aneodotsa 
which  this  celebrated,  observer  of  human  ftatura 
could  tell  in  society,  with  the  same  grace  and  eosst 
with  which  he  recorded  them  in  hia  works. 

Le  Sage^s  circumstancea,  though  very  modnrato^ 
seem  always  to  have  been  easy,  and  bis  donestk 
Ufo  waa  quiet  and  happy.  Its,  tenor  Wfs  somewhat 
interrupted  by  the  teste  which  earned  upon  tbs 
aiage  his  eldest  and  youngest  sons,  pioiliiog  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  the  tlisaljnsal  art  should 
have  invincible  charms  ibr  the  sons  of  a  dnunatk 
author  i  but  Le  Sage,  who  had  exprasssd  the  greatest 
contempt  and  dislike  of  thst  profession,  which  ho 
bfid  psuited  in  the  most  rioiculons  siid  odintia 
eolpurs,  f^lt  great  paii^  ^m  his  seos^  makinf  choies 
of  it,  which  probably  was  not  lessened  wnnn  the 
eldest  obtained  an  honourable  staiion  among  tboea 
very  Romans  of  the  Theatre  Frasipois,  with  wIuia 
his  father  had  waged  for  so  many  years  a  satincai 
war.  Thia  eldest  son  of  Le  Sage  was  a  yovvk  of 
great  hopes,  and  a  most  smiable  disposition.  Hs 
nad  been  educated  for  the  bar.  Upon  embracing 
the  profession  of  a  comedian,  he  assumed  the  iMBia 
of  M9ntmenil,  under  which  he  became  diatingSBHtwI 
for  his  excellence  in  the  parts  of  valets.  peasaatOi 
and  other  characters  in  low  coipedj^.  He  waa  nel 
less  remarked  for  the  worth  of  hispnvats  character, 
and  hia  talents  for  societv ;  and  having  early  atiaia*  - 
ed  a  situation  in  the  Tneatre  Fraoooio,  be  mixed 
with  the  best  company  in  Paris.  Yet  his  falbiir 
could  not  for  a  long  time  bear  of  Mon^einl's  pro- 
fessional merit,  or  even  of  his  private  virtues^  and 
the  general  respect  in  which  ho  was  held,  wiibout 
showtng  evkient  symptoms  of  great  imd  uainfiu 
emotion.  At  length  a  reconcUiatloii  was  «n«eMH 
betwixt  them,  and»  passing  from  displessurs  to  itie 
in9st  affectionate  excess  m  psf entsT  londneos,  ii  m 
said  Le  Sage  could  scarce  bear  to  bo  s^arated  finMo 
the  son  whose  name  he  had  hardly  penoittod  lo  «•  ; 
mentioned  before  um.  The  d^ath  of  Montmenilii  i 
which  hutpened  8th  Sepiemboc  1743,  in  Gonsaque&ea  j 
of  a  cold  caught  at  a  hunting  party,  waa  such  a  ' 
blow  to  his  lather,  then  far  advanosd  in  UAh  ikat 
it  determined  his  total  retirement  dom  Paris,  and 
from  ths  worki. 

The  youngest  son  of  our  author  also  .booame  a 
plsyer,  under  the  nam*  of  Pittsneo ;  and  it  seems  be  . 
was  also  a  dramatic  author,  but  made  no  diatin-  .'4 
guished  figure  in  either  capacity.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Le  Soge\a  second  son  shewed 
a  more  staid  character  than  either  of  his  brothan^ 
beeame  a  student  of  (heologj^ .  and  took  ordom  By 
the  patronsflo  of  the  Queen,  (vvife  of  IjOUis  XV.>  be 
becsime  a  Caiinn  of  the  C^athooial  of  Boulogne,  and 
had  the  benefit  of  a  pensu^n.  The  moderate  inde- 
pendence which  he  ^njoved,  enabled  himt  after  hip 
father  had  beon  entirely  broken  :down  in  seirita,  hff 
the  death  of,  Montmenil,  to  reqeive  both  nini,  qm 
sister  and  his  mptlier,  under  his  roof,  and  to  pet* 
vide  tor  them  dunn«  the  reskius  of  their  Uvosw  Tluo 
sister  (who  has  not  hoen  bofprs  moBtmnodi)  w«a 
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Ultfl'nif'bcp  'filMl  tcfOif <$i ncftSi  md  d€dkMit6u  txcr  fife 
to  the  comfort  of  ber  psrentf. 

It  was  after  hit  retreat  to  Boulogne,  and  whtlb 
teskimg  uader  the  roof  of  his  son  the  Canon,  that 
we  obtain  an  interesting  acconnt  of  Le  Sage,  then 
extremely  aj^ed.  from  the  pen  of  the  Comte  acTres- 
saUt  to  whom  tne  ancient  romances  of  France  owe 
the  same  favour  which  has  been  rendered  to  those 
of  England  by  the  late  inirenious  and  excellent 
Cko.rge  Ellis.  The  reader  will  feel  interested  in  re- 
ceiving tho  communication  in  the  words  of  the 
Count  himself. 

"  ParU,  20th  January  1783. 
"  You  hava  requested  from  me  some  account  of 
the  concluding  period  of  the  celebrated  author  of 
Oti  Bias.    Here  follow  the  few  anecdotes  which  I 
am  able  to  furnish. 

"  In  the  end  of  the  year  1745,  after  the  battle  of 
Pbntenoy,  the  late  King  having  named  me  to  serve 
imder  the  Marechal  de  Richelieu,  I  received  counter 
orders  at  Boulo^e,  and  remained  there,  command- 
ant of  the  Boulen(>is,  Poitqu.  and  Picaray. 

"  Having  learned  that  Mons.  Le  Sage,  aged  up- 
wafds  of  eight V  y^ara^  with  his  wife  nearly  as  old, 
ycsued  at  Botiiogne,  I  was  early  desirous  of  visiting 
them,  and  of  acquainting  myself  with  their  situa- 
txoD^  I  feund  that  they  lived  in  fomily  with  their 
son,  a  canon  of  the  Cathedra]  of  Boulogne;  and 
never  was  filial  piety  more  tenderly  occupied  than 
hx>i  in  (Peering  and  supporting  the  latter  days  of 
pansn,t3.  who  had  scarce  any  otht;r  resource  than 
the  moderate  revenue  of  their  son. 

**Tbe  Ahh6  Le  Sage  enjoyed  the  highest  respect 
at  Boulogne.  His  talenU^  his  virluesi  his  social 
^aifectioiiSi  rendered  him  dear  to  Monseigneur  de 
Pressy,  ms  worthy  bishop,  to  his  fratemityi  and  to 
the  pubUc 

"1  have  seen  few  resemblances  more  striking 
man  that  of  the  Abbo  Le  Sage  to  his  brother  Mons. 
oe  Montmoiil;  he  had  even  a  portion  of  his  talents. 
pnd  of  his  most  agreeable  qoatities.  No  one  coidd 
read  verses  more  agreeably.  He  possessed  the  un- 
commoo  art  of  that  variation  of  tone,  and  of  em- 
piofing  those  brief  pauses,  which,  without  being 
actoai  declamation,  impress  on  the  hearers  the 
flenfiments«nd  the  beauties  of  the  author. 

**  I  had  known,  and  I  regretted  Mons.Montme- 
xSL  I  entertained  esteem  and  friendship  for  his 
brothers  ^^fl  the  late  Q,ueen.  in  consequence  of  the 
•oeount  which  I  bad  to  lav  before  her  of  the  Abbt^ 
tte  Saab's  situation,  and  his  narrow  fortune,  pro- 
cored  mm  a  pension  upon  a  beneflce. 
^  "  I  had  been  appriz^  not  to  go  to  visit  Mons.  Le 
"  9  till  near  the  approach  of  noon ;  and  the  feel- 
of  that  old  man  made  me  observe,  for  a  second 
.  _,  the  efiect  which  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
prodaoes  in  the  melancholy  days  of  bodily  decline. 

**  Mons.  Le  Sage,  awaking  every  morning  so 
aoon  as  the  sun  appeared  some  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  became  animated,  acquired  feeling  and 
force,  in  proportion  as  that  planet  approached  the 
menoianj  but  as  the  sun  be^an  to  decline,  the  sen- 
a^ity  or  the  old  man^  the  light  of  bis  intellect,  and 
llie  actiinty  of  his  bodtly  organs,  began  to  diminish 
IB  proportion;  and  no  sooner  had  tne  sun  descend- 
•ad  some  degrees  under  the  horizon^  than  he  sunk 
into  a  lethargy,  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  rouse 
hho. 

**  I  took  care  only  to  make  my  visit  at  that  period 
•of  the  day  when  his  intellect  was  most  clear,  which 
was  the  hour  after  be  had  dined.  I  could  not  view 
withoat  emotion  the  respectable  old  man,  who  pre- 
served^ the  gayety  and  urbanitv  of  his  better  years, 
and  sometimes  even  displayed  the  imagination  of 
ihe  aottior  of  the  DiahU  Boiteux  and  otTurcaret, 
Bte  oxi«  day,  having  come  more  late  than  usual,  I 
.  9Wm  soTTj  to  see  that  his  conversation  began  to  re- 
rvemble  ine  last  homilies  of  the  Bishop  of  Grenada, 
atti  I  instantly  withdrew. 

**  Mons.  Le  Sage  had  become  very  deaf.  I  al- 
ways found  him  seated  near  a  table  on  which  lay  a 
lai^  hearing- trumpet;  that  trumpet,  which  he 
nea  snatched  up  with  vivacity,  remained  un- 
on  the  tablet  when  the  nature  of  the  vtflit 
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wMch  he  received  d!d  not  eneotinige  him  to  hooa 
for  agreeable  conversation.  As  I  commanded  in  dio 
province,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  eoe  him  alwaiys  make 
use  of  it  in  eonver<!aiion  with  me ;  and  it  was  a  lea- 
son  which  prepared  me  to  sustain  the  petulant  aeli* 
vity  of  the  hearing-trumpet  .of  my  dear  and  illus- 
trious associate  and  friend,  Mons.  de  laCondamine.* 

"  Monsieur  Le  Sage  died  in  winter  1746-7.  I  ooa- 
sidered  it  as  an  honour  and  duty  to  attend  his  fane- 
ral,  with  the  principal  officers  under  m^  command. 
His  widow  survived  him  but  a  short  time;  and  a 
few  years  aAcrwanls,  the  loss  of  the  Abbr  Le  Sage 
became  the  subject  of  regret  to  his  Chapter,  and  the 
enlightened  society  to  which  he  was  endeared  by 
his  virttics." 

The  interesting  account  of  Monsieur  de  Trepan 
having  conducted  Le  Sage  to  an  honoured  tomb, 
wc  have  but  to  add,  that  an  epitaph,  placed  over  hia 
grave,  expressed,  in  indiflTerent  poetrv,  the  honour- 
able truth,  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Virtue  rafher 
than  of  Portune.t  Indeed,  when  the  giddv  hours  of 
youth  were  passed,  his  conduct  seems  to  nave  bMn 
irreproachable ;  and  if,  in  his  works,  he  has  af  sa^ad 
vice  rather  with  ridicule  than  with  reproach,  and 
has,  at  the  same  time,  conducted  his  etonr  throo^ 
scenes  fd  pleasure  and  of  license,  his  Mus6  has 
moved  with  an  unpolluted  step,  even  whe^  the  pftlh 
was  somewhat  miry.  |n  short,  it  is  highly  to  the 
honour  of  Le  Sage,  that— differing  in  that  partidtiU^ 
from  many  of  his  countrymen  who  have  move^  m 
the  same  walk  of  letters, --he  has  never  condescend- 
ed to  pander  to  vice  by  warmth  or  indelicacy  of  de- 
scription. If  Voltaire,  as  it  is  said,  held  the  powafs 
of  Le  Sage  in  low  estimation,  such  slight  regard 
was  particularly  misplaced  towards  one^  who,  with- 
out awaking  one  evil  thought,  was  able,  by  lis 
agreeable  fictions,  to  excite  more  lasting  and  more 
honourable  interest  than  the  witty  Lord  of  Fe^rmy 
himself,  even  thouj^h  Asmodeiis  sat  at  his  elbow  to 
aid  him  in  composing  Candide  and  Zadig. 


CHARLES  J0HN8T0NR 

Or  the  author  of  the  Adventuru  of  a  Cfuin^  a 
satire  which,  flrom  ita  resemblance  to  the  EHobU 
Boiteux^  arranges  naturally  with  those  of  the  author 
of  Gil  Blatt  we  can  say  but  little.  ^ 

CuABLES  JoHWrroNK  was  an  Irishman  bv  birth, 
though  it  is  said  a  Scotsman  by  descent,  and  of  the 
Annandale  family.  If  so,  we  have  adopted  the  pro- 
per orthography,  though  his  name  seems  to  have 
sometimes  been  spelt  Johnson.  He  receive  a 
classical  education ;  and,  being  called  to  the  Bar, 
came  to  England  to  practice.  Johnstone,  like  Le 
Sage— and  tne  coincidence  is  a  singular  one— was 
subject  to  the  infirmity  of  deafhess,  an  inconvenience 
which  naturallv  interfered  with  his  professional  suc- 
cess {—although,  by  a  rare  union  of  high  talents 
with  eloquence  and  profound  professional  skill,  join- 
ed to  an  almost  intuitive  acuteness  of  apprehension, 
we  have,  in  our  time,  seen  the  disadvantage  splendid- 
ly surmounted.  But  Johnstone  possessed  consider- 
able abilities,  of  which  he  has  left  at  least  one  ad- 
mirable example,  in  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinta. 
His  talents  were  of  a  lively  and  companionable  son. 
and  as  he  was  much  abroad  in  the  World,  he  had 
already,  in  his  youth,  kept  such  general  society  with 
men  of  all  descriptions,  as  enabled  him  to  trace  their 
vices  and  follies  with  a  pencil  so  powerful. 

Ckrvsal  is  said  to  have  been  composed  at  the  late 
Lord  Mount  Edgecombe's,  in  Devonshire,  during  a 
visit  to  his  lordsnip.  About  1760,  the  work  was  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers  as  *^  a  dispassionate  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  most  remarkable  transactions 
of  Uie  present  times  all  over  Europe."    The  publica- 

*  Mont,  da  la  CoodanJne,  rat  d«af  and  wrjr  iotpoitusato^  wn 
the  terror  of  Um  niembera  of  tbe  Academife,  from  the  vivacitjr  witk 
whicli  be  uigad  inqniriea,  which  could  onJy  be  aatiified  by  tPra 
inooDTenieot  medium  of  bis  hearinr-trampot 

*  Boob  ce  tombeau  lie  Sa«e  abattn. 
Par  itf  eaean  de  la  Paraue  hnportune. 
S*y  De ni ijaa  ami  dela  Fortune, 
U  wt  toiuottfs  amiw  la  VcitiL 
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'tioii  immediately  folio  wed*  andi  posaeasing  at  once 
the  allurement  pf  setting  forth  tne  personal  and  se- 
cret history  of  living  characters,  and  that  of  strong 
expression  and  powerful  painting,  the  public  atten- 
tion was  instantly  directed  towards  it.  A  second 
edition  was  called  for  almost  immediately,  to  wliich 
the  author  made  several  additions,  which  are  in- 
corporated with  the  original  text.  But  the  public 
avidity  being  still  unsatisfied,  the  third  edition,  in 
17U1,  was  augmented  to  four  volumes.  The  author, 
justlv  thinking  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  bestow 
much  pains  m  dovetailing  his  additional  matter 
upon  the  original  narrative,  and  conscious  that  no 
one  was  interested  in  the  regular  transmission  of 
Chrysal  from  one  hand  to  onothor,  has  only  con- 
nected the  Original  Work  and  the  Continuation  by 
references,  which  will  not  be  found  always  either 
accurate  or  intelligible,— a  point  upon  which  he 
eeems  to  have  been  indifferent. 

After  this  successful  cflbri,  Mr.  Johnstone  pub- 
lished the  following  obscure  and  focgotten  works : 

"  The  RcDtrie ;  or,  A  Plight  to  the  Paradise  of 
PooU"    2  vols.  12mo,  1762.    A  satire. 

"  The  History  of  Arsaces,  PHnce  of  Bttlis,"  2 
vols.  i2mo,  1774.    A  sort  of  political  romance. 

"  The  PUgHm  ;  or,  A  Picture  qf  Life,"  2  vols. 
12mo.  1776. 

"  The  History  of  John  Juniper.  Esq.  alias  Jum- 
per Jacit."  3  vols.  12mo,  1781,  A  romance  in  low 
Hfe. 

These  publications  we  perused  long  since,  but  re- 
member nothing  of  them  so  accurately  as  to  induce 
UB  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  their  merits. 

So  late  as  1782,  twenty  years  after  the  appearance 
of  Chrysalf  Mr.  Johnstone  went  to  seek  fortune  in 
India,  and  had  the  happy  chance  to  find  it  there, 
though  not  without  encounterins  calamity  on  the 
load.  The  Brilliant.  Captain  Mears,  in  which  he 
embarked,  was  wrecked  off  the  Joanna  Islands,  and 
many  lives  loat.  Johnstone,  with  the  captain  and 
some  others,  was  saved  with  difficulty. 

In  Bengal,  Johnstone  wrote  much  for  the  periodi- 
cal papers^  under  the  signature  of  Oneiropolos.  He 
became  jomt-proprietor  of  one  of  the  Bengal  news- 
papers, acquured  considerable  property,  and  died 
about  the  year  1600;  and,  as  is  conjectured,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  a^e.  Most  of  these  facta  have 
been  transferred  from  Mr.  Chalmers's  Biographical 
Dictionary. 

It  is  only  as  the  author  of  what  has  been  termed 
the  Scandalous  Chronicle  of  the  time,  that  John- 
stone's literary  character  attracts  our  notice.  We 
have  already  observed,  that  there  is  a  cloee  resem- 
blance betwixt  the  plan  of  Chrysal  and  that  of  the 
Diable  Boiteux,  In  both  works,  a  Spirit,  possessed 
of  the  power  of  reading  the  thoughts,  and  explain- 
ing the  motives  of  mankind,  is  supposed  to  commu- 
nicate to  a  mortal  a  real  view  of  humanity,  stripping 
men's  actions  of  their  borrowed  pretexts  and  sim- 
ulated motives,  and  tracing  their  source  directly  to 
their  passionsor  their  follies.  But  the  French  author 
iB  more  fortunate  than  the  English,  in  the  medium 
of  communication  he  has  chosen,  or  rather  borrow- 
ed from  Guevara.  Asmodeus  is  himself  a  person- 
age admirably  imagined  and  uniformly  sustained, 
and  who  entertains  the  reader  as  completely  by  the 
display  of  his  own  character,  as  by  that  of  any  which 
he  anatomizes  for  the  instruction  of  Don  Cleofas. 
Malicious  as  he  is,  the  reader  conceives  even  a  kind 
of  liking  for  the  Fiend,  and  is  somewhat  disconcer- 
ted with  the  idea  of  his  returning  to  his  cabalistic  bot- 
tle; nay,  could  we  judge  of  the  infernal  regions  by 
this  single  specimen,  we  might  be  apt  to  conceive, 
witl\  Sancho  Panza,  that  there  is  some  good  com- 
pany to  be  found  even  in  hell.  Chrysal,  on  the  other 
nand,  is  a  mere  elementary  spirit,  without  feeling, 
passion,  or  peculiar  character,  and  who  only  reflects 
Dack,  Uke  a  mirror,  the  objects  which  have  Been  pre- 
sented to  him.  wiUiout  adding  to  or  modifying  them 
by  any  contribution  of  his  own. 

The  tracing  of  a  piece  of  coin  into  the  hands  of 
various  possessors,  and  giving  an  account  of  the 
actions  and  character  of  each,*  is  an  ingenious  me- 
dium for  moral  satire,  ^which,  however,  had  been 


already  employed  by  Dr.  BalbnnL  the  fiuod  d 

Johnson,  in  the  Adventures  qfa  Halfpenny,  wnidi 
form  the  forty-third  Number  of  the  Adventurtr^ 
published  3d  April,  1753,  several  years  before  CkrysaL 

U  is  chiefly  m  the  tone  of  the  satire  that  the  ad- 
ventures of  Chrysal  differ  from  those  of  Le  Sage's 
heroes.  We  have  compared  the  latter  author  to 
Uorace,  and  may  now  safely  rate  Charles  Johnstone 
as  a  prose  Juvenal.  The  Frenchman  describes  fol- 
lies which  excite  our  laughter— the  Briton  drags  into 
light  vices  and  crimes,  which  arouse  our  horror  and 
detestation.  And,  as  we  before  observed  that  the 
scenes  of  Le  Sage  might,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
be  improved  by  an  infusion  of  more  vigour  and  dig- 
nity of  feeling,  so  Johnstone  might  have  rendered 
his  satire  more  poignant,  without  being  less  severe 
by  throwing  more  lights  among  the  shades,  and 
sparing  us  the  grossness  of  some  of  the  scenes  which 
he  reprobates.  As  Le  Sage  renders  vice  ludicrous. 
Johnstone  seems  to  paint  even  folly  as  detestable. 
as  well  as  ridiculous.  His  Herald  and  Auctioneo 
are  among  his  lightest  characters ;  but  their  deter- 
mined roguery  and  greediness  render  them  hateful 
even  while  they  are  comic. 

It  must  be  allowed  to  this  caustic  satirist,  that  tat 
time  in  which  he  lived  called  for  such  an  unsparing 
and  uncompromising  censor.  A  long  course  of  na- 
tional peace  and  prosperity  had  brought  with  these 
blessings  their  usual  attendant  evils— selfishiiesi. 
avarice,  and  gross  debauchery.  We  are  not  now. 
perhaps,  more  moral  in  our  conduct  than  men  were 
fifty  or  sixty  yeara  since ;  but  modem  vice  pays  a 
tax  to  appearances,  and  is  contented  to  wear  a  mask 

of  decorum.    A  Lady  H and  the  Pollard  Ashe 

so  often  mentioned  in  Horace  Walpoli^B  (^ne§> 
pondence,  would  not  certainly  dare  to  insult  aecea- 
cy  in  the  public  manner  then  tolerated ;  nor  woold 
our  wildest  debauchees  venture  to  imitate  the  oigi^ 
of  Medenham  Abbey,  painted  by  Johnstone  in  buca 
horrible  colours.  Neither  is  this  the  bound  of  ooi 
improvement.  Our  public  men  are  now  under  the 
necessity  of  being  actuated,  or  at  least  appeanng  to 
be  so.  by  nobler  motives  than  their  predecessors  pro* 
posed  to  themselves.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whOi 
after  having  governed  so  many  years  by  the  most 
open  and  avowed  corruption,  amassed  for  hiinaelfa 
more  than  princely  fortune  out  of  the  lapoils  of  tM 
state,  would  not  now  be  tolerated.  This  age  woold 
not  endure  the  splendours  oNHoughton.  Dv  lata 
ministers  and  statesmen  have  died,  almost  witbout 
an  exception,  beggarea  and  bankrupt ;  a  fire  sipi 
that  if  they  followed  the  dictates  of  ambinon.  the| 
were  at  least  free  from  those  of  avarice :  and  it  » 
plain  that  tlie  path  of  the  former  may  often  lie  par* 
allel  with  that  prescribed  by  public  virtue,  while  tni 
latter  must  always  seduce  its  votary  into  the  by* 
way  of  private  selfishness.  The  general  corropuoij 
of  the  ministers  themselves,  and  their  undisguiaea 
fortunes,  acquired  by  an  avowed  system  of  peiqu^ 
sites,  carried,  in  our  fathers'  times,  a  correspondinp 
spirit  of  greed  and  rapacity  into  every  departnieo 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  olinded  the  eyesof  thoi 
who  should  have  prevented  spoliation.  If  those ' 
subordinate  offices  paid  enormous  fees  to  their 
pcriors,  it  could  only  be  in  order  to  purchase 
privilege  for  themselves  of  cheating  the  public  wi 
impunity.  And  in  the  same  manner,  if  comimr" 
rics  for  the  army  and  navy  filled  the  purses  of 
commanders,  they  did  so  only  that  they  Jiugfat  t 
by  obtain  full  license  to  exercise  every  sort  of  pil 
at  the  expense  of  the  miserable  privates.  We  wi 
well  acquainted  with  men  of  credit  and  chanu:t 
who  served  in  the  Havannah  expedition^  and 
have  always  heard  them  alBrm,  that  the  infaiuo 
and  horrid  scenes  described  in  Chrvsal,  were  pot 
the  slightest  degree  exaggerated.  That  attention 
the  wants,  that  watchfurguardianship  of  the  rir' 
and  interests,  o(  the  private  soldier  and  sailor,  w 
in  our  days  do  honour  to  these  sen'ices^  were  i 
totally  unl^own.  The  comroanoers  m  each 
partment  had  in  their  eye  the  amassing  of  w  . 
instead  of  the  gathering  of  laurels,  as  the  xninii 
was  determined  to  enrich  himself,  with  indiiferr 
to  the  welfare  of  his  country ;  and  the  elder  Pit 
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mSi  as  Wolfe,  waM  eonatoad  u  characters  almost 
above  humanity,  not  so  ranch  for  the  eloqnenee  and 
liisb  talents  of  the  one,  or  the  military  akiU  of  ihe 
otner.  as  because  they  made  the  honour  and  inter- 
eat  ot  their  country  106?  direct  and  principal  object. 
Ther  darcdt  to  use  the  classical  phrase,  to  contemn 
wealth-^the  statesman  and  soldier  of  the  present 
day  woold,  on  the  contrary,  not  dare  to  propose  it 
to  hiraaelf  as  an  object 

The  comparatiTe  improvement  of  our  manners^  as 
well  as  of  our  government,  is  owin^  certainly,  m  a 

Eeat  measure,  to  more  general  diflusion  of  know- 
ifl»  and  improvement  of  taste.  But  it  was  fostered 
by  the  private  virtues  and  patrioilsm  of  the  late  ven- 
erated Monarch.  The  check  which  his  youthful 
frown  alrpsdy  put  upon  vice  and  license,  is  noticed 
in  Chrysal  more  than  once ;  and  the  disgrace  of 
more  than  one  minister,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reagn,  was  traced  pretty  distinctly  to  their  having 
augmented  their  private  fortunes^  oy  availing  them- 
selves of  their  political  informauon  to  speculate  in 
the  funds.  The  abuses  in  public  o£Bces  have,  in 
fike  manner,  been  restrained,  the  system  of  perqui- 
sites abolished,  and  all  means  of  indirect  advantaee 
interdicted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  servants  of  the 
public.  In  the  army  and  navy  the  same  salutary 
lei^olations  have  been  adopted ;  and  the  Command- 
erMn-Cbief  has  proved  himself  the  best  friend  to  his 
family  and  country,  in  cutting  up  by  the  roots  those 
iniectioas  cankers,  which  snawed  our,  military 
strength,  and  which  are  so  deservedly  stigmatized 
in  the  caustic  pages  of  ChrifstU, 

In  Johnstone's  time  this  reform  had  not  commen- 
ced, and  he  misAit  well  have  said,  with  such  an  ar- 
dent temper  as  ne  aeems  to  hsve  possessed.  DiMciU 
«9t  •oteram  non  tcribei^.    He  has  accordingly  in- 
dulged his  bent  to  the  utmost ;  and  as  most  of  his 
characters  were  living  persons,  then  easily  recog- 
nixed,  he  held  the  mirror  to  nature,  even  when  it 
reflects  such  horrible  features.    His  language  is  firm 
and  energetic — his  power  of  personifying  character 
striking  and  forcible,  and  the  persons  of  ms  narrative 
move,  oreathe,  and  spaak,  in  all  the  freshness  of  life. 
His  sentiments  are,  in  general,  those  of  the  bold, 
lii^- minded,  and  indignant  censor  of  a  loose  and 
corrupted  age ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  John- 
stone, in  hisliatred  and  contempt  for  the  more  de- 
generate vices,  of  ingratitude,  avarice,  and  baseness 
of  evenr  kind,  shows  but  too  much  disposition  to 
favour  Churchill  and  other  libertmes,  who  thought 
£t  to  practice  open  looseness  of  manners^  because 
they  raki  it  was  better  than  hypocrisy.    It  is  true, 
imcn  vices  may  subsist  along  with  very  noble  and 
generous  qualiues ;  but  as  all  profligacy  nas  its  root 
m  self-gratification  and  indulgence,  11  is  always  odds 
that  the  weeds  rise  ao  fast  as  to  choke  the  slower 
and  nobler  crop. 

The  same  indulgence  to  the  usual  freedoms  of  a 
town  life,  seems  to  tiave  influenced  Johnstone's  dis- 
Ske  to  the  Methodists,  of  whose  founder,  Whitefield, 
he  has  drawn  a  most  odious  and  a  most  unjust  por- 
trait. It  is  not  the  province  of  the  editor  of  a  book 
of  profeased  amusement,  to  vindicate  the  tenets  of 
a  sect  vehich  holds  almost  all  amusement  to  be 
criminal ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  do  justice  to  every 
one.  The  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Methodists  are,  in 
many  respects,  narrow  and  illiberal—they  are  also 
enthusiastical,  and,  acting  on  minds  of  a  certain 
temperament,  have  produced  the  fatal  extremities 
of  spiritual  presumption,  or  spiritual  despair.  But 
to  jadge  as  we  would  desire  to  be  Judged,  wo  must 
tnrtheir  doctrine,  not  by  those  points  m  which  they 
diner,  but  by  those  in  which  they  agree  with  all 
other  Christians;  and  if  we  find  that  the  Methodists 
reoomniend  purity  of  life,  strictness  of  morals,  and 
a  regular  discharge  of  the  duties  of  society,  are  they 
to.  be  branded  as  hyjpocrites  because  they  abstain 
from  its  amusements  and  its  gayetiesi  Were  the 
niunber  of  the  Methodists  to  be  multiplied  by  a  hun- 
dred, there  vrould  remain  enough  behind  to  fill  the 
tinatree  and  encourage  the  finie  arts. 

Respecting  the  remarkable  person  by  whom  the 
sect  -was  founded,  posterity  has  done  him  justice  for . 
the  cislninmes  wits  whidi  he  was  persecuted  during  I 


his  lilk  and  which  he  bore  with  the  enduring  forti* 
tude  ot  a  confessor.  The  poverty  in  which  White- 
field  died,  proved  his  purity  of  heart,  and  refuted  the 
charge  so  grossly  urged,  of  his  taking  a  selfish  inte- 
rest m  thi^  chantable  subscription  is  which  his  elo- 
S[uence  p'-omoted  so  effectuairy.  His  enthusiasm— 
or  Providence  uses,  in  accomplishing  great  ends* 
the  imperfections  as  well  as  the  talents  of  his  crea- 
tures—served to  awaken,  to  a  consciousness  of  their 
deplorable  state,  thousands,  to  whose  apathy  and 
ignorance  a  colder  preacher  might  have  spoken  in 
vain ;  and  perhaps  even  the  (Church  of  England 
herself  has  been  less  impaired  by  the  schism,  than 
benefited  by  the  effects  of  emulation  ai$on  her  learn- 
ed clergy.  In  a  word,  if  Cowper*8  portrait  of  White- 
field  has  some  traits  of  flattery,  it  still  approaches 
far  more  near  to  the  original  than  the  cancaturo  of 
Johnstone:— 

"  He  loved  the  world  (bat  hated  bim— the  tear 
That  dropped  upon  the  Bible  was  Hincerc.         v 
AaniM  oy  ecandal  and  the  toofwi  of  ttriA, 
Hi*  only  answer  won  a  blameless  li/e  : 
And  he  tliat  forired.  and  he  that  threw  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart. 
Paul's  love  of  Christ,  and  steadiness  unbribed, 
Were  foUowed  wcU  in  him,  aod  well  tianscribed." 

We  think  these  remarks  necessary  to  justice,  in 
the  Preface  to  a  work,  in  which  this  memorable  in- 
dividual is  BO  deeply  charged.  They  can  hardly  be 
imputed  to  any  other  motive,  since  those  likely  to 
be  gratified  by  this  vindication  cannot  very  consis- 
tently seek  for  it  in  this  place.  But  readers  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  may  do  well  to  remember,  that 
the  cant  of  imputing  to  hypocrisy  all  pretensions  to 
a  severer  scale  of  morals,  or  a  more  vivid  sense  of 
religion,  is  as  ofiensive  to  sound  reason  and  Chris- 
tian philosophy,  as  that  which  attaches  a  charge  of 
guilt  to  matters  of  indifiference,  or  to  the  ordinary  . 
amusements  of  life. 

We  would  wUlingly  hope  that  several  of  John- 
stone's other  characters,  it  less  grossly  calumniated 
than  Whitefield,  are  at  least  considerably  overchar- 
ged. The  first  Lord  Holland  was  a  thorou^-bred 
statesman  of  that  evil  period,  and  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich an  open  liberdne ;  yet  they  also  had  their  lighter 
shades  of  character,  although  Chryaal  holds  them 
up  to  the  unmitigated  horror  of  posterity.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  others ;  and  this  exaggeration  was 
the  more  easy,  as  Johnstone  does  not  pretend  that 
the  crimes  imj^uted  to  those  peiacmages  were  all 
literally  committed,  but  admits  that  tie  invented 
such  incidents  as  he  judged  might  best  correspond 
to  the  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  their  character; 
thus  rather  shaping  his  facts  according  to  a  precon- 
ceived opinion,  than  deducing  his  opimon  from  facts 
which  had  actually  taken  place. 

The  truth  is,  that  young,  ardent,  and  bold,  the  au- 
thor seems  to  have  caught  fire  finom  his  own  sub- 
ject, to  have  united  credulity  in  belief  with  force  of 
description,  and  to  have  pushed  praise  too  readily 
into  panegyric,  while  he  exaggerated  censure  mto 
rep^rooation.  He  every  where  snows  himself  strong- 
ly influenced  by  the  current  tone  of  popular  feeling  t 
nay,  unless  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  whose  simulated 
pattiotism^  he  seems  to  have  suspected,  his  acuteness 
of  discrimination  seldom  enables  him  to  correct  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  Bill  for  the  Naturalization  ot  the 
Jews  had  just  occasioned  a  fi;eneral, clamour,  and 
we  see  Chrysal  not  only  exposmg  their  commercial 
character  in  the  most  odious  colours,  but  reviving 
the  ancient  and  absurd  fable  of  their  celebrating  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover  by  the  immolation  of  Chris- 
tian infants.  With  the  same  prejudiced  credulity  he 
swallows,  without  hesitation,  all  the  wild  and  incon- 
sistent charges  which  were  then  heaped  upon  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  which  occasioned  the  gen- 
eral clamour  for  their  suppress 

On  the  other  hand,  because  it  was  the  fashion  to 
represent  the  continental  war,  which  had  for  its  sole 
object  the  protection  of  the  Electorate  of  HanovsTj 
as  waged  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  religioiL 
Johnstone  has  dressed  up  the  selfish  and  atheisticiu 
Frederick  of  Prussia  in  the  character  of  the  Protes- 
tant hero,  and  put  into  his  mouth  a  prayer  adapted 
to  the  character  of  a  self-devoted  Christian  soIdieT 
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who  drew  his  •wo«d  in  th«  deteee  of  tfaatr^jfifon 
whieh  was  enshrined  in  his  own  bosom.  This  is  so 
.totally  out  of  all  ke«pin^  and  character,  tliat  one  can 
'scarce  help  thinking  that  the  author  has  written, 
not  his  own  sentinicntSi  but  such  as  were  most  like- 
ly to  catch  the  public  mind  at  the  time. 
,  But,  feeling  and  writing  under  the  popular  irapres- 
alon  of  the  moment,  Johnstone  has  never  failed  to 
feel  and  write  like  a  true  Briton,  with  a  sincere  ad- 
miration of  his  country's  laws,  an  ardent  desire  for 
her,  prosperity,  and  a  sympathy  with  her  interests, 
which  more  tiian  atone  for  every  error  and  prejudice. 
He  testifies  on  many  occasions  his  respect  for  the 
House  of  J^runswick,  and  leaves  his  tesdmony 
against  the  proceedings  first  commenced  by  Wilkes, 
and  so  closely  followed  by  imitators  of  that  unprin- 
cipled demagogue,  for  the  purpose  of  courting  the 
Eopulace  by  slandering  the  throne.  It  is  remarka- 
le,  that  notwithstanoinff  his  zeal  for  Kin^;  Oeorge 
and  the  Protestant  reu|;ion,  the  jTacobite  |>arty, 
though  their  expiring  intrigues  mie^t  have  famished 
some  piquant  anecdotes,  ar6  scarcely  mentioned  in 
Chrwal. 

A  Key  to  the  personi^es  introduced  to  the  reader 
m  Chfytalf  was  fiimished  by  ^e  author  htmself  to 
'  ord  Mount  Edgecombe,  and  another  to  Captain 
^.leaiB,  with  whom  he  sailed  to  India.  It  is  pub- 
ished  by  Mr.  WQliam  Davis,  in  his  collection  of 
S^liogravkical  and  Literary  Anecdotes,  with  this 
*  caveat !—  The  author's  intention  was  to  draw  ge- 
neral characters ;  therefore,  in  the  application,  of 
ihe  Key,  the  reader  must  exercise  hts  own  judg- 
ment." The  Key  is  subjoined  to  the  text,  with  a 
lew  additional  notes,  illustrative  of  such  inctdonts 
tad  characters  as  properly  belonif  to  the  history  or 
to  public  life.  Anecdotes  of  pnvate  scandal  are 
inrilnnglv  left  in  the  mystery  in  which  the  text  has 
involved  them  \  and  some  mstanees  occur,  in  which 
the  obvioija  misreproeentations  of  the  satirist  have 
been  modified  by  explanation.  But  when  all  oxag- 
geration  has  been  deducted  from  thia  smgular  work, 
Enough  of  truth  will  still  remain  in  Ckrytal,  to  in- 
cline tho  reader  to  congratulate  himaeU^  that  these 
jcenes  have  passed  more  than  halt  a  oentury  before 
his  time. 


ROBERT  BAOB. 

.  RoBBST  BaiOl  a,writerof  no  ordinary  ment  in  the 
dflpartment  cf  fictitious  composition,  was  one  of  that 
diass  of  men  ooourring  in  Britain  alone,  who  unite 
•oecessfailT  thtf  cultivation  of  letters  with  those 
mochanioal  ponuits,  which,  upon  the  continent,  are 
considered  as  incompatible  with  the  character  o(  an 
jnthor.  The  professors  of  letters  are,  in  most  na- 
tions, apt  to  form  a  c<uU  of  their  own.  into  which 
thejr  may  admit  men  educated  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, on  condition,  /generally  speakings  that  they 
anrrender  their  pretensions  to  the  lucrative  practice 
of  them ;  but  Irom  which  mere  butsherSj  occupied 
in  ordinary  commerce,  are  as  severely  excluded,  as 
roturiers  were  of  M  from  the  society  of  the  noblesMe. 
The  case  of  a  paper-maker  or  a  printer  employing 
their  own  art  upon  their  own  pubhcations,  would  be 
thought uncornxnon  in  France  or  Germany;  yet  such 
vera  the  stations  of  Bage  and  Richardson. 

The  Editor  has  been  obliged  by  Miss  Catherine 
Button,  daughter  o(  Mr.  Hutton  of  Birmingham, 
well  known  as  an  ingenious  and  successful  anti- 
quaryj  with  a  memon*  of  the  few  incidents  marking 
me  lire  of  Robert  Bage,  whom  a  kindred  genius,  as 
well  as  a  close  commercial  intercourse,  combined  to 
unite  in  the  bonds  of  strict  friendship.  The  com- 
munication is  extremely  interesting,  and  the  ex- 
tracts from  Bage's  letters  show,  that  amidst  the 
bitterness  of  pontical  prejudices,  the  embarrassment 
of  commercial  affairs,  and  all  the  teaxing  technical- 
ities of  business^  the  author  ot  Barham  Downs  still 
maintained  the  good -humored  gayety  of  his  natural 
temper.  One  would  almost  think  the  author  muat 
teve  drawn  from  his  own  private  letter-book  aua 


nftrk  the  men  of  bqamesam  hte  novels. 

The  father  of  Robert  Bage  was  a  paper-«iaker  at 
Darley,  a  hamlet  on  the  river  Derwent.  adjoining 
the  town  of  Darby,  and  was  zemariLable  only  for 
having  had  four  wives.  Robert  was  the  son  of  Ae 
first,  and  was  bom  at  Darley  on  the  29th  Febniaiy 
1 72a  His  mother  died  soon  after  his  birth;  and 
his  father,  though  he  retained  his  mill,  and  contin- 
ued to  follow  his  occupation,  removed  to  Derby, 
where  his  son  received  his  oducauon  at  a  common 
school.  His  attaiinnents  here,  however,  wore  vaqr 
remarkable,  and  such  as  excifed  the  surprise  aan 
admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  At  seven  mn 
old,  he  had  made  a  proficiency  in  Latin.  To  a 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  langiia^  sucoe^ed  « 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  makng  paper,  which  ho 
acouired  under  the  tuition  of  his  fiather. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Robert  Bage  married 
a  young  woman,  who  possessad  beauty,  good  mbm^ 
good  temper,  and  money.  It  may  be  p7f»nroed  tti*t 
the  first  01  these  was  the  f  rst  forgotten ;  the  two  fol- 
lowing secured  hia  happiness  in  domestic  liie;  die 
last  aiaod  him  in  the  manuHacture  of  Aspen  which  ha 
commenced  at  £|£6rd,  four  milea  from  Tamwortb, 
and.conducted  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Though  no  man  was  more  attentive  to  biisinosi^ 
and  no  one  in  the  country  made  paper  so  good  ok 
it^  kind^  vet  the  direction  of  a  manuAtctory.  cooa- 
bined  with  his  present  literary  attammentSi  did  ncrt 
satisfy  the  oomprehansive  mind  of  Robert  BaAo. 
His  manufactory,  under  his  eye^  went  on  with  tbo 
regularity  of  a  machroc^  and  left  him  leisure  to  in- 
dulge his  desire  of  knowledge.  He  aoqaired  tha 
French  language  from  hooka  alonei  without  anv  in- 
structor; and  his  familiarity  with  xi  is  evinced  by 
his  frequent,  perhaps  too  frequent,  use  of  it  in  the 
Pair  Syruuu  Nine  years  an^r  nis  marriage,  ho 
studied  mathematics ;  and,  as  he  makes  one  or  him 
characters  sav,  and  as  he  probably  ihoiight  respcjct- 
ing  himself,  ^^He  was  obUged  to  this  science  for  « 
correct  imagiuatioii,  an4  a  taste  for  uniformity  ia 
the  common  actions  of  life."  ,  ^ 

In  the  year  1765,  Bage  entered  into  partncrsihip 
witli  three  persons,  (one  of  thmn  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Darwin,)  in  an  extensive  manufactory  of  iron ;  and, 
at  tho  end  of  iburteen  years#  when  the  partnerahm 
terminate,  he  found  himself  a  loscTi  it  is  believadL 
of  fifteen  hundred'  pounds.  The  reason  and  philoao- 
phy  of  the  paper-niaker  might  have  strug|ped  long 
against  so  considerable  a  loss ;  the  man  of  letters 
committed  his  cause  to  a  better  champion^fite^rarf 
occupation,— the  tried  solace  of  misfortune,  went, 
and  imprisonment.  He  wrote  the  novel  of  Mount 
Hennetk,  in  tieo  volumes,  which  was  sold  to  Ltown* 
dea  for  thirty  pounds,  and  published  in.  1781.  The 
strong  mind,  playful  fancy,  liberal  sentiments,  cmd 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  author,  are  everywhere 
apparent;  but,  as  he  aays  lumself^  "too  great 
praise  is. a  bad  letter  of  recommendatioa :**  and 
truth,  which  he  worshipped^  demands  the  acknowL- 
edament,  that  its  sins  against  decorum  are  manifest. 

The  succeeding  woniu  of  Bage  were,  JBarftam 
Dotontt  two  volumes,  publishoa  1784;  TTu  JPlair 
&rriafi,  two  volumes,  published  (about)  1787; 
James  Wallace,  three  volumes^  published  1788; 
Man  as  he  is,  four  volumes,  published  1782;  Hem" 
sprang,  or^  Man  as  fu  is  noi,  three  VQlumeS|  pub- 
Iuihed^l79$.  It  is,  perhaps  without  a  parallel  m  the 
annals  of  literature,  that,  of  six  dinerent  worka, 
comprising  a  period  of  fifteen  vears,  the  last  should 
be,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  the  best.  Several  of 
Bage*8  novels  were  translated  into  [German,  and 
published  at  Frankfort 

Whoever  hds  read  Havley's  Life  of  Cowper  wiil 
not  be  sorry  that  an  author  should  stSeak  for  him- 
selC  instead .  of  his  biographer  speaking  for  him ; 
on  this  principle  are  given  some  extracts  from  the 
letters  of  Robert  Bage  to  his  friend.  William  Hut- 
ton.  Hutton  purchased  nearly  aU  the  paper  wfaicli 
Bage  niade  during  forty- five  years ;  and.  thouj^h 
Baj?e's  letters  were  letters  of  business,  they  w^ra 
written  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  own,  and  friend; 
ifaip  was,  more  or  IsBa;  interw^von  in  thedij  te 
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Uner  feelinsf  of  th«  mm.    Bka^  lo  hitf 
chaxacter  of  a  papec-makflr,  Miars,— 

'' March  28,  ITM. 
"I  swear  to  tbee  I  am  om  of  tlue  moat  caatiout 
nan  in  the  world  with  regard  to  the  excise;  I  con- 
atantly  interpret  agaioai  mf  aelf  ia  doubtiiil  pointa : 
and,  if  I  knew  a  place  where  I  was  vulnerable^  1 
would  arm  it  with  the  amionr  of  AchiUea.  I  have 
already  armed  myaalf  all  dver  with  the  armour  of 
righteousneap^  but  that  aifiomea  nothioip  with  our 
people  of  excise. ' 

**MuEmt.lB,  1787. 
*'  Oh  howl  wish  thon  wouJd'at  bend  ail  thy  powers 
tp  write  a  history,  of  Exciae—with  caaea—aiiawinK 
the  injustice  the  inevtality  of  elaaaea  in  acta^  and 
tlbe  eternal  direction  every  naw  one  takea  towards 
the  oppreasion  of  the  aabjeqt ;  It  miRht  be  the  moat 
naefuA  book  exfap t.  Of  whites  apd  bi>ie8,  bbie  demy 
only  can  come  into  thy  inafi^aiiie,  and  tbat  ar  a 
great  risk  of  contention  with  the  Lords  of  the  Ex- 
^evier ;  for  I  know  not  whether  I  have  onderatDod 
the  aeoae  of  people  who  have  seldom  thef^ood  luck 
to  imderstana  thepiaelvea.  Thapaper  sent  m  charged 
at  the  lowest  pnoe  at  which  a  sober  paper-maiar 
can  live,  and  dnnk  amali-beer/* 

"Oecembar  to^  1768. 

**i^tIuwGS,  especially  when  they  have  acauired  a 
Of^^n  di^ep  of  reputa/Uon,  ahoiud  be  candid,  and 
addicted  to  speak  good  aawell  a^  ev^»of  poor  dumb 
things.  The  ropa  paper  is  too  thin,  I  own :  but  why 
aLuae  it  from  the  crown  ot  the  head  to  the  sole  of 
the  fiooti  If  I  have  eyes,  it  has  many  good  quali- 
ty and  I  hope  the  good  peopla  of  Birmingham  may 
&ia  them  out.  Bat  it  is  too  thin— I  am  heartily  and 
amcerely  concerned  for  it :  But,  as  1  cannot  make  it 
thicker,  all  I  can  do  ia  to  reduce  the  price.  Thou 
propoaesi^Uweep^noe  a-rQam~-I  agree  to  it.  If  thon 
really  Befievest  aizpeuoe  oufjfht  to  be  abated,  do  it. 
CDmoine  together  the  Qualities  of  justice  and  meroy, 
aod  to  their  umtad  inmienoe  I  leave  thee^'' 

"February  S3,  1789. 

"Tlie  certainty  that  it  cannot  be  anorded  at  the 
aC^uLated  Dricoi  makes  me  nui  ray  ropa  paper  too 
thin.  Of  this  fault,  llbwever,  I  musC  mend,  and  will 
nien4i,  whether  thou  eans't,  or  cana't  not  mend  my 
Plica.  I  had  rather  lose  some  profit  than  sink  a 
tolerable  nan^e  into  a  bad  one." 

"March  11, 1TB3. 
1  make  no  bill-of-paraelab  I  do  not  aee  why  I 
should  give  myaeif  the  trouble  to  make  thee  bills-of- 
parcel  as  tfapu  cans' t  puke  them  tbyaelf;  and, 
more  eapedally,  when  it  is  probable  thou  wilt  make 
them  more  to  my  liking  than  the  isauaa  of  my  own 
pezL  If  the  paper  is  below  the  standard  ao  for  as  to 
phliga  thee  to  lower  the  price,  I  am  wUling  to  assiat 
upbearing  the  loaa.  If  the  quantity  over^arthens 
tlvBe.  take  oQ  a  ahilling  a-bundle^-^ar  take  off  two; 
inr  th^  disposition  towaids  ma-~I  aee  it  with  plea- 
ai^a— is  kindly.'* 

"June  30,  1796. 

**  Bverything  kN>ks  hUtk  and  maliafnant  upon  me. 
— Ven  cfamourin^  for  wa^as,  whieh  i  cannot  give~ 
woman  threateiung  to  p«U  down  my  mill— rags 
laisad  by  freight  and  ansurance— Bxcise-ofiioers  de- 
pciviiig  roe  of  paper  I  Say,  if  thou  cen'st,  whether 
these  gentlemen  of  theExoise-offioe  ean  seize  paper 
after  it  has  left  the  maker's  possession?-** after  ft  has 
been  marked  l^-stamped 7— suhied  with  the  officer's 
■amel-^Bxciae'doty  paid  7«~Do  they  these  things  ? 
—Am  I  to  hang  myaeif?" 

"June  6, 1799. 

"Thou  oan'at  not  think  how  teasing  the  excise- 
officera  are  about  colour.  They  had  nearly  seized  a 
quantity  of  comttion  cap  paper,  because  it  was  whi- 
tened bv  the  frosL  They  nave  an  antipathy  to  any- 
thm^  whiter  than  sackcloth." 

Bage  actually  had  paper  seized  by  the  excise-offi- 
eers,  and  the  same  paper  liberated,  aeizcd  again,  and 
again  liberated.  It  his  wisdom  and  integrity  have 
bean  manifested  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  the  igno- 
lanoe  and  folly  of  theae  men,  or  of  their  mastera, 
moat  be  obvious. 

A  few  extract!^  not  so  immediately  connected 


wiA  oondaet  in  trade,  manr  not  be  soparflnoaa* 

**I  swear  by  Jono^  dear  William,  that  one  mail 
cannot  be  more  deairous  of  dealing  with  another 
than  I  am  with  thee.  The  chain  that  connects  ua 
cannot  he,  snapped  asunder  without  giving  me  pain 
alnlost  to  torture.  Thou  art  not  so  sure  of  having 
foond  the  place  where  Henry  the  Seventh  was  lost, 
as  ihou  might^st  have  been  of  finding  Elford  and  a 
ftiend. 

'*]  TOoeived  ihy  pamphlet,*  and  am  not  siirp 
whether  I  have  not  read  it  with  more  pleasure  than 
any  of  thy  former  works.  It  is  lively,  and  the  rea- 
aotiing  juat  Only  iemember,  it  ia  gometimua 
against  the  ins^tntions  of  juries  and  county  courts 
that  thou  hast  directed  thy  satire,  which,  I  think, 
oaaiht  to  be  confined  to  the  abuses  of  them.  But 
why  sbusest  thou  nie?  Did'st  thou  not  Know  of 
Mount  HennetlL  and  Barham  Downs,  before  public 
cstion  1  Yea,  thou  did'st.  I  think  thou  dia*st  also 
of  the  Pair  Syrian.  Of  what,  then,  doat  thou  accuse 
me?  Be  jnst.  And  why  dost  thou  call  me  an  infi- 
del ?  Do  I  not  believe  in  every  thing  thou  sayeatt 
And  am  i  not  Impatient  for  thy  Derby  7  I  am  such 
a  scoundrel  as  to  grumble  at  paying  30  per  cent  ad 
val&refny  whksh  I  rcalTydo,  and  more,  on  my  boards, 
as  if  one  oould  do  too  much  Ibr  one's  iung  and 
country.  But  I  shall  be  rewarded  when  thy  mstory 
of  Derby  comes  forth." 

^  Miss  Hutton  was  the  harbinger  of  peace  apd 
good- will  iirom  the  Reviewers.  I  knew  ^he  hfd' 
taste  and  judgment:  I  knew  also  that  her  encomium 
would  tt>  beyond  the  just  and  proper  fooundd ;  but  I' 
also  belfeveo  she  would  not  condescend  to  fiattef 
without  som6  foundation." 

**Eat  my  breakfast  quietly,  thou  varlct!  So  I  do. 
when  my  house  does  not  smoke,  or  my  wife  scold^. 
or  the  newspapers  do  tnot  tickle  me  into  an  irritati*oti4 
or  my  men  clamour  for  another  increase  ojf  wagea^ 
But  I  ronat  get  my  bread  by  eating  as  little  of  it  as  pos- 
Bible;  for  nvr  Lord  Pitt  will  want  all  I  can  screw  of 
overplus.  No  matter.  Ten  yearst  hence,  pcrbaipSt . 
I  shall  not  care  a  forthing.*^ 

**  Another  meeting  among  my  men !  Anot{ier  (tha 
third)  taiaing  of  wages !  What  will  all  tms  end  ml 
William  Pitt  seems  playing  off  another  of  nia  alarm- 
ing manoeuvres— Invasion— against  the  meeting  ox 
Parliament,  to  scare  us  into  a  quiet  parting  wi£b  out , 
money." 

**  If  thou  hast  been  again  into  Walea^  and  hast  not, 
expired  in  ecatacy.  I  hope  to  hear  from  thee  sooti.  hx 
the  interim,  and  aiway a  and  evermore,  I  am  thine." 

**  I  am  afraid  thy  straggling  mode  of  sending  ma 
any  body's  biUs,  and  every  body's  bills,  will  subject 
me  often  to  returned  ones.  But  I  have  received  good 
at  thy  handa,  and  shall  I  not  receive  evil  ?  Every 
thing  in  this  finest,  freest,  best,  of  all  possible  coun- 
tries. STOWS  worse  and  worse,  and  why  not  thou? 

**"  1  looked  for  the  anger  thou  talked'at  of  in  thy  . 
last,  but  could  not  find  it ;  and  for  what  would'flt' 
thou  have  been  angry,  if  thou  could' st  ?    Turn  thy. 
wrath  from  me,  ahd  direct  it  againat  the  winds  ana 
the  fogs.    In  fiiture,  I  fear  it  wul  be  directed  against, 
the  collectore  of  dirty  rags  in  L9ndon  and  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  prices  *have  mcreased,  are  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished'— but  will  not 
be  so,  because  we  begin  the  century  by  not  doing 
what  we  ought  to  do.    What  we  shall  do  at  the  end 
of  it  I  neither  know  nor  care." 

In  October,  1800L  Bage  had  viaited  Hutton  at  Bir- 
mingham, where  the  latter  still  passed  the  hours  of 
business,  and  had  taken  Bennett's  Hill  in  his  way 
homa  to  call  on  Catherine  Hutton,  the  daughter  of 
his  fijpnd.  Both  were  alarmed  at  the  alteration  in 
Bage%  countenance,  which  exhibited  evident  symp- 
toms of  declining  health.  They  believed  that  they 
should  sec  him  no  more;  and  he  was  probably  im 
pressed  with  the  same  idea,  for,  on  auittmg  the  houso 
at  Birmingham,  he  cordially  shook  hands  \vith  Sam- 
uel Hutton,  the  grand  nephew  of  his  friend,  and 
said,  "  Farewell,  my  dear  lad,  we  shall  meet  agaia 
in  lieaven." 

*  DiiMrtstJoii  on  Jutmb. 

t  Baxe  Kved  ei«ht  moadia  afusr  tbodateof  tkislsMar. 
WW  written  Jan.  si.  isoi. 
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At  homei  Bage  Boemt  to  havo  indulged  the  hope 
of  another  mectiDg  in  the  preeent  world ;  for  two 
months  after  his  letter  of  January,  he  says,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Hutton,  "Tell  Miaa  Hutton  that  I  have 
thought  of  her  some  hundred  times  since  I  aaw  her; 
insomuch  that  I  feared  I  was  falling  in  love.  I  do 
love  her  as  much  aa  a  man  of  eeventy-Uiree  years 
of  ag^  and  married,  ought  to  love.  I  like  the  <4dea 
of  paying  her  a  visit,  and  will  try  to  make  it  reality 
some  time—hut  not  yet."  In  April  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  write  a  letter.  In  June  he  was  agtiin  capa- 
ble of  attending  to  business ;  but  in  reply  to  nis 
friend  who  had  mentioned  paying  him  a  visit,  he 
said,  I  should  have  been  glad  and  sorry,  dear  Wil- 
liam, to  have  seen  thee  ^tTamworth."  On  the  ist 
of  September,  1801,  he  died. 

Page  bad  ouitted  Elford,  and  during  the  last  eic^t 
years  of  his  life  he  residea  at  Tamworth,  where  ne 
ended  his  days.  His  wife  survived  him,  but  is  since 
dead.  He  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  died  as,  he 
was  appToachingmanhood,  to  the  severe  affliction 
jof  his  father.  Charles,  the  eldest  son,  settled  at 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  waa  the  proprietor  of  a  very 
extensive  cotton  manufactory.  He  died  in  1B22,  at 
the  age  of  seventy.  Edward,  the  younger  son,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Tam- 
worth, where  he  afterwards  followed  his  profBasion. 
He  died  many  years  before  his  brother.  Both  pos- 
sessed a  large  portion  of  their  father's  talents,  and 
equalled  him  in  integrity  and  moral  conduct. 

In  his  person,  Robert  Bage  was  somewhat  under 
the  middle  size,  and  rather  slender,  but  well  propor- 
tioned. His  complexion  was  iair  and  ruddy;  his 
hair  light  and  curfinj^ ;  his  countenance  intelligent 
mild,  and  placid.  Hm  manners  were  courteous,  and 
his  mind  was  firm.  His  integrity,  his  honour,  hia 
devotion  to  truth,  were  undevuiting  and  incorrupti- 
ble s  his  humamty,  benevolence,  and  generosity, 
were  not  less  conspicuous  in  privaie  life,  than  they 
were  in  the  principal  characters  in  his  worka  He 
supplied  persons  he  never  saw,  with  money,  because 
he  heard  they  were  in  want  Ha- kept  his  servants 
and  his  horses  to  old  age,  and  both  men  and  quad- 
rupeds were  attached  to  him.  He  behaved  to  his 
sons  with  the  imremitting  affection  of  a  father;  but, 
aa  thev  grew  Op,  he  treated  them  as  men  and  equals, 
and  allowed  tnem  that  independence  of  mind  and 
conduct  which  he  claimed  for  himaelf. 

On  the  subject  of  servants,  Bage  saya,  in  The  Pair 
Byriarit  "  1  pity  those  unhappy  masters,  who,  with 
unrelenting  gravity,  damp  the  effusions  of  a  friendly 
.heart,  lest  something  too  familiar  for  their  lordly 
pride  should  issue  from  a  aervant's  lip."  Of  a  pa- 
rent he  says,  in  the  same  work,  "Instead  of  the  iron 
rod  of  i)arents,  he  used  onlv  the  authority  of  mild 

Sersuasion,  and  cultivated  the  affections  ot  his  chil- 
ren  by  social  intercourse,  and  unremitting  tender- 
ness.'* It  matters  not  into  what  mouth  Robert 
Bage,put  these  sentiments;  they  were  his  own,  his 
practice  was  conformable  to  tnem,  and  their  good 
effects  were  visible  on  all  around  him. 

She  following  comparison  between  Robert  Bage 
his  frienoT  Wilfiam  Hutton,  was  written  by 
Charles  Bage,  son  of  the  former,  in  a  letter  to  Cath- 
erine Hutton,  daughter  of  the,  latter,  October  6, 
1816. 

**  The  contrast  between  your  father's  life  and  mine 
is  curious.  Both  were  distinguished  by  great  natu- 
ral talents;  both  were  mild,  benevolent,  and  affec- 
tionate, qualities  which  were  impressed  on  their 
countenances :  both  were  indignant  at  the  wanton- 
ness of  pride  and  power ;  both  were  industrious,  and 
both  had  a  strong  attachment  to  literature:  fet, 
with  these  resemblances,  their  success  in  life  was 
very  different;  my  father  never  had  a  strong  passion 
for  wealth,  and  he  never  rose  into  opidence.  Your 
father's  talents  were  continually  excited  by  contact 
with  *  the  busy  haunts  of  men  \*  my  father's  were 
repressed  by  a  long  residence  m  an  unfrequented 
niace.  in  which  he  shunned  the  little  society  he  might 
have  had,  because  he  could  not  relish  the  converse- 
tipif  of  those  whose  minds  were  less  cultivated  than 
hisowK.  In  time,  such  was  the  effect  of  habits  that, 
attbough  when  young  he  waa  timely  and  fond  of 


company,  ha  enjoyen  nothing  but  bis  book  and  pen« 
and  a  pool  at  quadrille  with  ladies.  He  aeema, 
almost  always,  to  have  been  fonder  of  the  company 
of  ladies  than  of  men." 

^ter  this  satisfactory  account  of  Bage's  life  and 
character,  there  remama  nothing  for  the  Editor 
but  to  ofier  a  few  critical  remarks  upon  his  compo* 
sitions.  / 

The  general  object  of  Robert  Base's  compo- 
sttiona,  is  rather  to  exhibit  character,  tnan  to  com- 
pose a  narrative ;  rather  to  extend  and  infuse  his 
own  political  and  philosophical  opinions,  in  which  a 
man  of  his  character  was  no  doubt  sincere,  than 
merelv  to  amuse  the  reader  with  the  wonders,  or 
melt  nim  with  the  sorrows,  of  a  fictitious  tale.  In 
this  respect  he  resembled  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  who 
made  their  most  formidable  assaults  on  the  svstem  of 
religion  and  poUtics  which  they  assailed,  by  em- 
bodying their  objections  in  popular  narratives.  Even 
the  quaint  facetious,  ironical  style  of  this  author 
seems  to  be  copied  from  the  lesser  political  ro- 
mances of  the  French  school :  and  if  Bage  falla 
short  of  his  prototypes  in  wit,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
exhibit,  upon  several  occasions,  a  rich  and  truly 
Enghsh  vein  of  humour,  which  even  Voltaire  does 
not  possess. 

Respecting  the  tendency  and  motive  of  theaa 
works,  it  is  not  the  Editors  purpose  to  say  much. 
Bage  appears,  from  his  peculiar  style,  to  have  been 
educated  a  ^aker;  at  least— for  we  may  be  'Wrong 
in  the  above  inference—he  has  alwava  painted  the 
individuals  of  that  primitive  sect  of^  Christians  in 
amiable  coloura,  when  they  are  introduced  as  per« 
sonages  into  his  novels.  If  this  was  the  case,  ho^v- 
ever  he  appeara  to  have  wandered  from  ^e  tenets 
of  the  Fnends  into  the  wastes  of  scepticism ;  and 
a  sectary,  who  had  reasoned  himself  into  an  infidel. 
could  be  friend  neither  to  the  Church  of  England, 
nor  the  doctrines  which  she  teaches.  Hiaopmions 
of  state  affiiira  were  perhaps  a  little  biassed  by  the 
freouent  visits  of  the  excisemen,  who  levied  taxes 
on  his  commodities,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  war  which  he  disapproved  of.  It  was  most  natural 
that  a  penon  who  considered  tax-gatheren  as  ex- 
tortioners, and  the  soldiera,  pnd  by  the  taxes,  as 
licensed  murderers,  should  conceive  the  whole  ex- 
isting state  of  human  affaire  to  be  wrong;  and  if 
he  was  conscious  of  talent,  and  the  power  of  com- 
position, he  might,  at  the  same  time  naturally  fancy 
that  he  w^s  called  upon  to  put  it  to  rigfata  No 
opinion  was  so  prevalent  in  France,  and  none  passed 
more  current  among  the  admirers  of  French  philo- 
sophy in  Britain,  as  that  the  power  of  framing  go- 
vernments, and  of  administering  them,  ought  to 
remain  with  persons  of  literary  attainments;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  those  who  can  most  eaahr  and 
readily  write  hooka,  are  therefore  best  quafinipd  to 

f govern  states.  Whoever  peruses  the  writings  of  the 
ate  ingenious  Madame  de  Stael,  will  perceive  that 
she  (one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  certainly 
of  her  time)  lived  and  died  in  the  beUef,  that  revo- 
lutions were  to  be  effected,  and  countries  governed^ 
by  a  proper  succession  of  clever  pampbleta.  A 
nation  which  has  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  free 
press,  does  not  furnish  so  maav  believere  in  the 
omnipotence  of  literary  talent  Men  are  aware  that 
every  case  may  be  argued  on  both  sides,  and  seldom 
render  their  assent  to  any  proposition  merelv  on 
account  of  the  skill  with  which  it  is  advocated,  or 
the  art  and  humour  with  which  it  is  illustrated. 
The  Editor  of  this  work  was  never  one  of  those 
who  think  that  a  good  cause  can  suffer  much  by 
free  discussion,  and  though  differing  entirely  both 
from  his  pohtical  and  theological  tenets,  admitted 
Mr.  Bage  s  novels  into  the  collection  which  he 
superintended,  as  works  of  talent  and  genius.  . 

The  satirical  novel  is  a  species  of  composition 
mote  adapted  to  confirm  those  who  hold  similar 
opinions  with  the  author,  by  afibrding  them  a 
triumph  at  the  expense  of  their  opponents,  than  to 
convince  thoae  who,  their  minds  being  yet  undecided, 
may  be  disposed  calmly  to  investigate  the  subject. 
They  who  ere  inclined  to  bum  an  obnoxious  or 
unpopular  person  in  effigy,  care  little  how  £ar  his 
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.„  _  \  and  ezfertial  appetfutce  wn  exagcerated  \  and, 
m  the  same  way,  it  requires  little  addreas  in  an 
author,  to  draw  broad  caricatures  of  those  whom  he 
regards  as  foes,  or  to  make  specious  and  flattering 
tepreaeotations  of  such  as  be  considers  as  friends. 
.  They  who  look  on  the  world  with  an  impartial  eye, 
will  scarcely  be  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Bage  has 
attied  the  trucifeatures  which  disiineuish  the  upper 
or  lower  ranks.  The  highest  and  the  lowest  rank 
m  societv,  are  each  indeed  liable  to  temptations  pe- 
49ili&rly  their  own,  and  their  relative  situation  serves 
to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  the  prayer,  "  Give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches."     But  these  peci^iar 

Sropenaitiefs  we  think,  will  in  life  be  found  consi- 
erabty  different  from  the  attributes  ascribed  to  the 
higher  and  lower  classes  by  Mr.  Base.  In  most 
eaaes^  the  author's  great  man  resembles  the  giant 
of  the  ancient  romance  of  chivalry,  whose  evil 
^aiitiea  were  presumed  from  his  superior  stature, 
«Dd  who  waa  to  be  titled  at  and  cut  to  pieces, 
OMrely  bdcaoae  he  atood  a  few  inches  higher  than 
lua  liHiow^mortala.  But  the  very,  vices  and  foibles 
of  the  hi^er  clasaee  in  modem  times  are  of  a  kind 
4ifiermt  Trom  what  Bage  has  frequently  repre- 
aented  them.  Men  of  rank,  in  the  present  day,  are 
too  indifierent,  and  too  indolent,  to  indulge  any  of 
the,  atomnr  paasions,  and  irregular  but  vehement 
^esireai  which  create  the  petty  tyrant,  and  perhaps 
fonamy  animated  the  feudal  oppressor.  Their 
SBBeral  fimlt  is  a  want  of  ener$ry,  or,  to  speak  more 
aeciiratelv,  an  aj^athjr,  which  is  scarcely  disturbed 
even  by  the  favenah  nska  to  which  they  expose  their 
fortune,  for  the  sole  purpose,  so  far  as  can  be  dis- 
aemed,  of  enjoying  some  momentary  excitation. 
Amongatthanomban,  both  of  rank  and  talent,  who 
Ve  stranded  upon  the  shores  of  Spencer's  Iiske  of 
tdkneas,  irs  many  who  only  want  sufficient 
moirraa  for  exertion,  to  attract  at  once  esteem  and 
admiration;  and  among  those,  whom  we  rather 
daspiae  than  pity,  a  mUfuh  apathy  ia  the  predomi- 
natuuf  attributes 

In  uke  manner^  the  habita  of  the  lower  classes,  as 
niatiii^  in  Britain^  are  for  from  affording,  exclu* 
aifaly,  that  rich  fhntof  virtue  and  generosity,  which 
Mr.  Bagel's  writinga  wK>nld  teach  us  to  expect  On 
ihe  contrary,  they  are  discontented,  not  unnaturally, 
with  the  haraahipa  of  their  situation,  occupied  too 
^ten  in  aeiang  upon  the  transient  enjoyments  which 
enanoe  throws  in  their  way,  and  open  to  temptations 
whieh  promise  to  mend  their  condition  in  life,  or  at 
least  to  extend  the  circle  of  their  pleasursa  at  the  ex- 
passe  of  their  morals. 

Tboee,  tfaeralbre,  who  weigh  equally,  will  be  dis- 

rd  to  think  that  the  state  of  society  most  favora- 
to  virtue,  may  be  most  successfully  sought 
aaiongBt  those  who  neither  want  nor  abound,  who 
tia  neither  auffidently  raised  above  the  necessity  of 
labour  and  industry,  to  be  satiated  by  the  ready 
gratification  of  every  wild  wish  as  it  arises,  nor  so 
m«Bh  depressed  below  the  general  scale  of  society, 
as  to  be  exaqierated  by  stn^^es  against  indigence, 
-or  sednced  by  the  violence  of  temptations  which  that 
admeote  renders  it  difficult  to  resist. 

Though  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  draw  a  broad 
lioia  of  distinction  between  the  vioea  proper  to  the 
coaditioiia  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  reader  must 
be  cautious  to  understand  these  words  in  a  relative 
sense.  For  men  are  not  rich  or  poor  in  relation  to 
the  general  amount  of  their  means,  but  in  propor- 
tioB  to  their  wants  and  their  wishes.  He  who  can 
i^iuBt  hia  expenaea  within  the  limits  of  his  income, 
bow  small  soever  that  may  be,  must  escape  f^om  the 
temptations  which  most  ea^ily^  beset  indigence  \  and 
the  rich  man,  who  makes  it  hie  business,  as  it  is  his 
dntv,  to  attend  to  the  proper  distribution  orhis  wealth, 
irili  DO  equally  emancipated  from  those  to  which 
flpnience  la  pecoliariy  obnoxious. 

Hue  misrepresentation  of  the  different  classes  in 
■peietv,  ia  not  the  onl^  speculative  error  in  which 
Bage  nas  indulged  during  these  poetic  narratives. 
Thine  is  in  his  novels  a  dangerous  tendency  to 
alieken  the  reins  of  discipline  lipon  a  point,  where, 
lierfaape  of  all  others,  society  must  bo  benefited  by 
thair  curbing  raatraint. 


Fielding,  Smollct,  and  other  noveliata,  hare,  with< 
very  mdmercnt  tastes,  brought  forward  their  heroee 
as  rakes  and  debauchees,  and  ti^a ted  with  great 
lightness  those  breaches  of  morals,  which  are  too 
commonly  considered  as  venialjn  the  male  sex :  but 
Bage  has  extended,  in  some  instances,  that  license 
to  the  female  sex,  and  seems  at  times  even  to  sport 
with  the  t[e»  uf  marriage,  which  is  at  once  the  in- 
stitution of  civil  society  most  favourable  to  religion- 
and  good  order,  and  that  which^  in  its  consequencesk 
form^  the  most  marked  distinction  between  man  ana 
the  lower  animals.    All  the  influence  which  women 
enjoy  in  society,— their  right  to  the  exercise  of  that 
maternal  care  which  forms  the  first  and  most  in- 
delible ^  species  of  education :  the  wholesome  and 
mitigatmg  restraint  which  they  possess  over  the  pas- 
sions of  mankind :  their  power  of  protecting  us  when - 
ypupg,  and  cheering  us  when  old,— depend  so  en-* 
tirely  upon  their  personal  purity  and  the  charm 
which  It  casts  around  them,  that  to  insinuate  a 
doubt  of  its  real  value,  is  wilfully  to  remove  the  broad- 
est corner-stone  on  which  civil  society  rests,  with 
all  its  benefits,  and  with  all  its  comforts.    It  is  tmsk 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  female  like  Miss  Rosa, 
in  Barham  Dotpns,  may  fall  under  the  arts  of  a  se- 
ducer, under  circumstances  so  peculiar  as  to  excite 
great  compassion ;  nor  are  we  so  rigid  as  to  say,  that 
such  a  person  may  not  be  restored  to  aociety,  when  ■ 
her  subsequent  conduct  shall  have  effaced  leooUeo- 
tion  of  her  error.   But  she  must  return  thither  as  ail 
humble  penitent,  and  has  no  title  to  aue  out  her  par- . 
don  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  aaaume  a  place  among 
the  virtuous  of  her  sex  ife  if  she  had  never  fallao 
from  her  proper  sphere.    Her  disgrace  must  not  he 
considered  as  a  trivial  stain,  which  maybe  commu- 
nicated bv  a  husband  as  an  exceeding  good  Jest  to 
his  friend  and  correspondent;  there  must  be,  not 
penitence  and  reformation  alone,  but  humiliation  and 
abasement,  in  the  raaollection  of  her  errora.    Thia 
the  laws  of  society  demand  even  from  the  unfortu- 
nate; and  to  compromise  further,  would  open  a  door 
to  the  most  unbounded  licentiousness.    With  this 
fault  in  principle  is  connected  an  indeUcacy  of  ex- 
pression frequently  occurring  in  Bage's  novels,  but 
whiclL  though  a  gross  error  in  point  of  taste,  we 
consider  as  a  matter  of  much  less  consequence  than 
the  former.    It  is  in  some  degree  chastened  in  the  . 
present  edition,  and  where  it  exists  must  find  such  . 
shelter  as  it  can,  under  the  faulty  example  of  earlier  : 
noveiists. 

Havinff  adverted  to  this  prominent  error  in  Mr. 
Bage's  theory  of  morals,  we  are  compelled  to  re- 
mark, that  his  ideas  respecting  the  male  sex  are  not  , 
less  inaccurate,  considered  as  rules  of  mental  gov- 
ernment, than  the  over-indulgence  with  which  he 
seems  to  regard  female  frailty.  Hermsprong,  whom 
he  produces  as  the  ideal  perfection  of  humanity^  is 
paraded  as  a  man  who,  freed  fVofh  all  the  nurse  and 
all  the  priest  has  taught,  ste^s  forward  on  his  path, 
without  any  religious  or  political  restraint,  as  one 
who  derives  his  own  rules  of  conduct  from  nis  own 
breast,  end  avoids  or  resists  all  temptations  of  evil 
passions,  because  his  reason  teaches  him  that  they 
are  attended  with  evil  consequences.  In  the  exprea* 
sive  words  of  our  moral  poet,  Wordsworth,  he  is 

"  A  reaioninf  self-ittfficient  thiof , 
An  intellectual  ail-in-alL" 

But  did  such  a  man  ever  exist  1  or  are  we,  in  the  fair 
constrtiction  of  humanity,  with  all  its  temptations, 
its  passions,  and  its  frailties,  entitled  to  expect  such 
perfection  from  the  mere  force  of  practical  philoso- 
phy ?  Ix  t  each  reader  ask  his  own  bosom,  whether 
It  were  possible  for  him  to  hold  an  unaltered  tenor 
of  moral  and  virtuous  conduct,  did  he  suppose  that 
to  himself  alone  he  was  responsible,  and  that  hia 
own  reason,  a  judge  so  peculiarly  subject  to  be  bribed, 
blinded,  and  imposed  upon  by  the  sophistry  with 
which  the  human  mind  can  gloss  over  those  actions 
to  which  human  passions  so  strongly  impel  ud, 
was  the  ultimate  Judge  of  his  actions  1  Let  each 
reader  ask  the  question  at  his  own  conscience,  and 
if  he  can  honestly  and  conscientiously  answer  in  tho 
affirmative,  ho  is  either  that  faultless  monster  which 
the  world  never  saw,  or  he  deceives  himself  as  grosalir 
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aa  the  poor  devotee,  who,  refierring  hi0  course  of  con- 
db6i'to  Ifte  action  of 'some  itttt^poKd  jntemai  inspi- 
imtidiii  eonceivea  htmseif,  upon  a  (fiftb^nt  ground, 
ihcapable  of  crime,  even  when  he  is  in  the  very  act 
of  commitunR  it. 

We  are  not  treating  this  subject  theologically; 
the  nature  of  our  present  work  excludes  such  serious 
leaBoning.  But  we  would  remind,  even  in  these 
alifibt  sketches,  those  who  stand  up  for  the  self-suf- 
mani  morality  of  modem  philosophy,  or  rather  so- 
phistry, that  ttie  experiment  has  long  since  been 
tried  on  a  large  dcale.  Whatever  may  oe  the  inferi- 
(Mrity  of  the  ancients  in  physical  science,  it  will  scarce 
be  denied^  that  in  nftoral  science  they  possess  ail  the 
lights  which  the  unasasted  Reason,  now  referred  to 
as  the  sufficient  light  of  our  path,  could  possibly  at- 
talii.  Yet,  when  we  survey  what  their  system  of 
Bfhlcs  did  for  the  perfection  of  the  human  species, 
-wS  shall  see  that  but  a  very  few  even  of  the  teachers 
tb^tnselves  have  jefi  behind  them  such  characters 
ai  teii^  to  do  honour  to  their  doctrines.  Soiae  phi- 
l[o9opher8  there  wei^  who,  as  instructers  in  morali- 
ty, snowed  a  laudable  example  to  their  followers; 
mi  we  will  not  invidiously  enquire  how  fkr  these 
wsfre  supported  in  their  self-denial,  either  by  vanity, 
or  the  desire  of  i^reserving  consistency,  or  the  impor- 
tance annexed  to  the  founder  of  a  sect  $  although 
the  least  of  these  motives  afford  great  support  to  tem- 
perance, even  in  cases  where  it  is  not  rendered  easy 
bv  advanced  age,  which  of  itself  calms  the  more 
afetmy  passions.    But  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  of  Pe 


lowers:  and  bow. little  influence  the  beard  of  the 
Sf0?c.  the  sophistry  of  the  Academician,  and  the  self- 
d^tiied  niortincation  of  the  Cynics,  had  upon  the  sects 
vi^hj^h  derived  their  names  from  these  distinguished 

Shildsophers.  We  shall  find  that  these  pretended 
etois^rs  of  sensual  pleasures  snared  the  worst  vices 
of  the  grossest  age  of  society,  and  added  to  them 
the  (ietesta.ble  hypocrisy  of  pretending,  that  they  were 
all  the  while  guided  by  the  laws  of  true  wisdom  and 
of  right  reason  It^  in  modern  time&  they  who  own 
the  restraint  of  philosophical  discipline  alone  have 
not  given  way  to  such  grossn^s  of  conduct,  it  is  be- 
caufld  those  principles  of  religion,  whioh  they  affect 
to  despise,  have  impressed  on  the  public  mind  a  sys- 
tem of  moral  feeling,  unknown  till  thegeneral  preva- 
letice  of  the  Christian  faith:  but  which,  since  its 
predominAnce,  has  so  generally  pervad^ni  Europewi 
addety,  that  no  pretender  to  innovation  can  directly 
di^vow  its  influence,  though  he  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  same  results  which  are  recommended  from 
the  Christian  pulpit  and  practised  by  the  Christian 
community,  might  be  reached  by  the  unassisted  ef- 
forts of  that  human  reason,  to  which  he  counsels  us 
to  rftiign  the  sole  reflation  of  our  morals. 

In  short,  to  oppose  one  authority  in  the  same  de- 
partment to  another,  the  reader  is  requested  tocom- 
e  th9  oharaoter  of  the  philosophic  Square  in  Tom 
les,  with  that  of  Bage's philosophical  heroes;  and 
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ones, 


to.  consider  seriously  whether  a  system  of  Ethics, 
founding  an  exclusive  and  paramount  court  in  a 
man  B  own  bosom  for  the  regulation  of  his  own  cen- 
duct,  IS  likely  to  form  a  noble,  enlightened,  and  gene- 
rous character,  influencing  others  by  superior  ener- 
gy and  faultless  example;  or  whether  it  is  not  more 
ukdy,  Bi  in  the  observer  of  the  rule  of  right,  to  regu- 
late morals  according  to  temptation  and  to  conven- 
ience, and  to  form  a  selfish,  sopjiistical  hypocrite,, 
who,  with  moralitv  always  in  his  mouth,  finds  a 
perpetual  apoloffy  for  evadung  the  practice  of  absti- 
nence, when  eitner  passion  or  interest  solicit  him  to 
indulgence. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that,  because  Bageentcr- 
lained  erroneous  notions, he  therefore  acted  viciously.- 
The  history  of  his  life,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  indi- 
cates ft  contrary  course  of  conduct.  It  would  seem, 
from  his  language,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  he 
had  been  bred  among  the  strict  and  benevolent  sect 
of  Friends;  and  if  their  doctrines  carried  hiffi  some 
teiiffth  in  speculative  error,  he  certainly  eould  derive 
nouving  from  them  to  favour  laxity  of  morals.    In 


his  fictityaB  woJul  tha  Huatoaana  alfrMrfcbunM^^ 

fbrward  in  an  amianie  point  of  view }  ana  uie  4&ai^ 
acters  of  Arnold,  and  particylarly  of  Miss  Canil& 
are  admirable  pictures  of  the  union  of  talent,  aba 
even  wit,  with  the  peculiar  manners  and  sentiraaota 
of  tliese  interesting  and  primitive  personfti  Bat  tf 
not  vicious  himself,  Bage's  leading  pnnc»ples  ana 
such  as,  if  acted  upon,  would  intrpoaca  vic>e  into  m« 
ciety ;  in  men  of  a  fiercer  mould,  they  would  lead 
to  a  verv  different  line  of  conduct  from  his  owu^ 
and,  such  being  the  case,  it  was  the  Edilor'a  dutf. 
to  point  out  the  sophistry  on  which  they  are  fotmdr 
ed.  ^ 

Tie  works  of  Bage,  abatracted  from  the  vieva 
against  which  we  have  endoivourQc^  lo  cai|tioli  tna 
reader,  are  of  high  and  decia«a  ment.  It  is  acatoij 
possible  to  read  him  without  b^ng  amuaedt  andi  to> 
a  certain  degree,  instructed.  His  whola  enbrts  bob 
turned  to  the  developement  of  human  aharaf^leri 
and,  it  must  be  owned,  he  possMseo  a  ready  key  u» 
it.  The  mere  story  of  the  novels,  aeldoin  pacsopaai 
much  interest— it  is  the  qofiduct  of  his  peraonacaa^ 
as  thinking  and  speaking  beings,  in  which  we  at^ 
interested}  and,  contrary  to  this  teneral  cajae,  tli^ 
reader  is  seldom  or  nevpr  temptca  to  paaa  over  ikm 
dialogue  in  order  to  continue  m  narrativa.  The  au- 
thor deals  occasionally  in  quick  and.inprobablaeon*. 
versions,  as  in  that  of  $irGoQtrgeOaniotid,  frojn  ael^ 
fiahness  and  avarice,  to  geoerasity  and  liberaitiv^y 
the  mere  loveliness  of  virtue  in  his  brother  aiia  ham. 
friends.  And  he  does  not  ap|)ear  to  have  posaeaaoa 
much  knowledge  of  that  spaciea  of  eharaeter  whiok 
is  formed  by  profession  or  by  natiooality.  Ilia  asa'- 
men  are  indifferent;  his  Irishmen  not  beyond  tboaa 
usiially  brought  on  the  stage;  hia  SootciRneft  atHt 
more  awkward  oaricaturea»  and  thelaagoMa'which 
he  puts  in  their  mouths,  not  sinulBr  to  any  that  haa 
been  spoken  since  the  days  of-  BabeL  It  is  in  de* 
tecting  the  internal  wofiuiig  of  a  poweifol  nnde^ 
standing,  like  that  of  Paraeelaaa  fiokBao,  thai 
Bage's  power  chiefly  consists ;  and  great  thai Mwan 
rqust  bsi  considering  how  much  taiore  difficult  it  b 
to  trace  those  varieties  of  character  which  are  tem^ 
ed  by  auch  working,  than  melvly  to  point  oiit  sMi 
as  tnc  mind  receives  front  the  maxmersand  castanii' 
of  the  country  in  which  it  has  ripened* 

A  lighk  SAV,  pleasing  air,  caities  us  asreeablr 
lhrou£pli  Bagels  novels ;-  and  vdi^i  we  ara  fflspoaaa 
to  be  angry  at  seeing  the  worse,  made  to  appear  aha 
better  reason,  we  are  roconoBod  to  the  author  bv  ihk 
eaae  and*  good-humour  of  his  style.  We  did  aot 
think  it  proper  to  reject  the  works  of  ao  endneat «» 
author  trotn  this  collection,  merely  on  aocouat  of 
speculative  errors.  We  havedon^  our  besl!  to  plaea* 
a  mark  on  these ;  and,  aa  we  are  £ar  firom  being  of 
opinio!^  that  the  youngest  and  most  thoaghtlmdaw 
nve  their  seriouaopinions  from  produciiona  of  tfaiana^ 
tore,  we  leave  them  for  ourreader'aamaaeaient,  tniat^ 
ing  that  he  will  remember  that «  good  jeet  ia no  Ktgaf>-' 
ment;  that  a  noveUst,  like  the  master  of  a  papfMC* . 
show,  haa  his  drama  andrr  his  abaolnle  anthoBiyr 
and  sh^ftes  the  events  to  frvonr  kia  awn  ofiinictaiar 
and  that  whether  the  Deval  files  away  with  IHn^S 
or  Punch  atrangles  the  Devil,  forms  no  na)  ai#i- 
ment  as  to  the  ^comparative  powar  of  either  one-  oa 
other,  but  only  mdieates  the  special  pleasoro  of  tha 
master  of  the  motiOB. 


CHARLOTTE 'SMITH. 

This  tribute  of  affection  to  one  of  onr  moat  (fi»» 
tinguished  Novelists,  is  not  (rom  the  pen  of  lh^ 
Author  of  the  Biographical  Sketches  in  the  prscedins 
volume.  It  was  communicated  to  him  in  the  raoal 
obliging  manner  by  Mrs.  Dorset,  sister  of  the  sab* 
iect  of  the  Memoir,  and  not  more  nearly  allied  to 
her  in  blood  than  in  genius.  Tfaeprublicaiion  whicik 
it  was  intended  to  accompany,  being  discontinued 
as  mentioned  in  the  preliminary  advereiSeraent 
the  following  paper  was  never  before  in  arint  Bm 
on  collecting*  the  Biographical    Skatoiiea  in  tha 
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piMent  tanu  the  author  could  not  tbaodon  the 
dmii  flo  Viimtf  Dermitted 'bim,  to  add  this  to  the 
nftnlber.  He  m  hnnaeli  responsible  for  the  critical 
K&ark*  whi^  conclude  the  article. 
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Mm.  CuAJUfirrrm  Stan  was  the  eldeet  daud^ter 
of  Iffeholas  'nirner,  Ksq.,  of  Stoke  House,  in  snr- 
leif I  lind  of  BignoT  Park,  m  Sussex,  by  Anna  Towers, 
his  first  wife.  She  was  bom  in  San^  Street,  St 
JlRws*s  Square,  on  the  4  th  of  Majr,  1749.  Before 
tk0  had  aedomplished  her  fborth  year,  she  was  de- 
priv^'of  a  mother  as  distingtiishod  by  her  superior 
ii]|<fersUnding  as  for  her  nnoomnion  beauty.  The 
ehai^  of  her  education  devolved  on  her  aunt,  who 
with  IbfiWearied  seel  devoted  the  best  years  of  her 
hi^  t()  tlfe  duty  she  had  undertaken.  Accomplish- 
aaitiftf  seemed  fo  have  been  the  objects  of  her  am- 
WMk,  and  bo  thne  was  lost  in  tneor  attainment; 
tot  her  little  cfaarg^e  waa  attended  bv  an  eminent 
dttieiiiqir-master,  when  such  a  mors  infant,  that  she 
was  taught  her  first  steps  on  a  dining- table.  She 
B^vsr  mollected  the  time  when  she  could  not  read. 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  every  book  that  fell 
in- Mir  wtiYi  even  before  she  went  to  school,  which 
wiis  :^t  SIX  yefirs  old,  when  she  was  placed  in  a 
tci0edeabte  establishment  at  Chichester. 

Her  ftitheft,  desirous  of  cuitivatins  her  talent  for 
diiwIoK^  enj^aged  George  Smith,  a  celebrated  artist, 
aadAIMtite  and  inhabitant  of  that  city,  to  instruct 
n#iii  t\»  mdimevits  of  his  art,  and  she  was  taken 
tw>a  or  tliteo  timeii  in  a  week  to  his  h6use  to  receive 
lessons. 

fnotti  Ohiehester  she  was  removed  in  her  eighth 
ye»«o  t  semN)!  at  Kensingron,  at  that  time  in  nigh 
lepaf^  ind  where  the  daughters  of  the  mo.<^tdidtm- 
gdMwd  families  received  their  education.  Of  her 
It  at-tMs  time  I  am  tempted  to  give  the  fol- 
liceount  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  who  was  her 
JWtow!— 

*tn  aiiswer  to  yonr  enquiry,  whether  Mrs.  Smith 

s  dmdrg  our  intitnacy  at  school  superior  to  other 
young  liersons  of  her  age,  my  recollection  enables 
msf'to  telt  yon,  that  she  excelled  most  of  us  in 
wridng  ana  drawing.  She  was  reckoned  by  far  the 
ikMM  oailcer.  anq  was  always  brought  forward  for 
/SxiribllkMi'  Whenever  company  was  aspembled  to 
tti'itujt  ^rformances ;  aiid  she  would  have  excelled 
aIlhei^t^1>etitor8,  had  her  application  borne  any 
proportioa  to  her  talents ;  but  she  was  always 
thought  ico  great  a  gmhi*  to  tiudy.  She  had  a 
great  laste  for  musig  and  a  correct  ear,  but  never 
tpplied  to  it  with  sunKiient  steadiness  to  ensure  suc- 
cess. But  however  she  might  be  inferior  to  others 
n  some  points,  she  was  far  above  them  in  intellect, 
and  the  general  improvement  of  the  mind.  She 
had  lead  more  than  any  one  in  the  school,  and  was 
ooBtinoally  composiBg. verses ;  she  was  considered 
n>iDantic ;  and  though  I  was  not  of  that  turn  my- 
self I  neither  loved  nor  adinifed  her  Uie  leas  for  it. 
«o  my  opinion,  her  ideas  were  always  original,  full 
of  Wit  and  ktM^natk>n,  and  her  conversation  sin- 
Qilarly  pleasing^  and  so  I  have  continued  to  think, 
■nee  a  greater  mtercourse  with  society,  and  a  more 
psiliDctJinowleage  Of  the  world,  has  iMstter  qualified 
me  to  estimate  her  eharacter.*' 

In  this  aeminarv  it  waa  the  custom  for  the  pupils 
to  perform  both  French  and  En$;Ush  plays,  and  on 
these  occasions  the  talents  of  Miss  Turner  were  al- 
ways pat  in  reqtdsition.  as  she  was  considered  by  far 
Ae  best  actress  of  the  Uttle  troop ;  and  her  theatrical 
tilents  were  much  applauded  both  at  school  and  at 
■OBie,  where  she  waa  frequently  called  on  to  exhibit 
Wr  powers  to  whatever  company  happened  to  he 
ttwmbled  at  her  father's.  I  do  not  think  tliis 
(srly,  and  certainly  injudicious  display,  produced 
Joe  unfavourable  eflfect  on  her  mannf:rs  which  might 
Jave  been  expected.  It  induced  no  boldness  or  un- 
iroe  confidence,  for  she  was  rather  of  a  retirinc  than 
oi  an  assuming  disposition  ;  yet  it  probably  had  an 
unfavourable  iniluence  on  her  cbarartor,  and  con- 
jnbpted  to  foster  that  romantic  turn  of  mind  whirh 
QstiDaiiiahed  her  even  in  childhood.  It  was  at  this 
T0L.VIII. 


school  she  first  be|{an  to  eompoae  veraeii— •tbeg 
were  shown  and  praised  among  the  ineoda  of  tn^ 
family  as  proofs  of  early  genius;  but  none  of  them^ 
have  been  preserved.  I  have  an  imperfect  recoUeo 
lion  that  the  subject  of  one  of  these  early  efiusionS' 
was  the  death  of  General  Wolfe,  when  she  mast 
have  been  in  her  tenth  year—though  she  speaks  in. 
one  of  h6r  works  of  earlier  compositions. 

At  twelve  years  of  age  «he  quitted  school,  and.. 
her  lather,  then  residing  part  of  the  year  in  Londont 
engaged  masters  to  attend  her  at  home ;  but  vei^ 
litue  advantage  could  have  been  derived  from  their 
instructions,  for  she  was  at  that  eojrly  age  introduced 
into^  society,  frequented  all  public  places  with  her 
family,  and  her  appearance  and  manners  w^re  sa, 
much  beyond  her  years,  that  at  fourteen  her  father 
received  proposals  for  her  from  a  gentleman  ■  o^. 
suitable  station  and  fortune,  which  were  rejected  ^' 
account  of  her  extreme  youth.    Happy  would  it 
have  been  if  reasons  of  such  weight  baa  continued 
in  force  a  few  years  longer ! 

With  so  many  objects  to  engage  her  attention, 
and  the  late  hours  incident  to  a  Im;  of  di8Bipatioii« 
her  studies  (if  they  could  be  m  called)  were  not  : 
prosecuted  with  any  degree  of  diligence  or  succesS' 
As  if  foreseeux  how  snort  would  jbe  the  pei^od  oif 
her  youthful  pleasure^,  she  pursued  them  with  im. 
avidity  natural  to  her  lively  character ;  and  thoug}^  : 
her  father  was  sometimes  oisposed  to  eneek  her  lovo* 
of  dissipation,  he  always  sunered  himself  to  j>e  dis-> 
armed  by  a  few  sighs  or  tears.     Her  passion  tor 
books  continued  unabated,  though  her  reading  wap 
indiscriminate,  and  chiefiy  conmied  to  poetry  and 
works  of  fiction.    At  this  time  she  sent  aavtfal  of/., 
her  compositions  to  the  editors  of  the  Lady's  Hagn  •  ' 
sine,  unknown  to  her  aunt. 

It  is  evident  that  Mrs.  Smith's  education,  though- 
very  expensive,  was  superficial,  and  not  calculated 
to  give  her  any  peculiar  advantages!.  Her  fathers 
unbounded  indulgence,  aud  that  of  an  aiint  who^ 
almost  idolized  her,  was  ill  calculated  to  pr^are 
her  mind  to  contend  with  the  calamities  of  her 
fiiture  life;  she  often  regretted  that  her  auention 
had  not  been  directed  to  more  usefiil  reading,  and 
the  study  of  languages.  If  she  had  any  advantage  . 
over  other  young  persons,  it  must  have  been  in  toe 
society  of  her  father,  who  was  himself  not  only  an 
eleaantpoet  and  a  scholar,  bat  a  roan  of  infinite  wit-, 
and  imagination,  and  it  waa  scarce  possiale  toUve 
with  him  without  catching  some  sparks. of  that 
brilliant  fire  which  enlivened  his,  conversatiop,  ,and 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  delightful  compatljone  . 
of  nis  time;  yet  when  the  short  perbd  is  conmdered' 
between  the  time  of  her  leaxing  school  aiul  her» 
marriage,  and  that  hia  convivial  talenta  made  hiiR 
company  so  generally  courted^  that  he  had  little 
leisure  to  bestow  on  his  family,  she  must  rathtf 
have  inherijted  than  acquired,  the  playful  wit  aoq, 
peculiar  vein  of  humour  which  distinguished  her  . 
conversation. 

In  1 764,  Mr.  .Turner  decided  on  a  second  maniag^ 
and  his  sister-in-law  contemplated  this  event  wito 
the  most  painful  apprehensions  for  ths  happine^  of 
that  being  who  was  the  object  of  her  dearest  anep 
tions,  and  who,  having  hitherto  been  indulged  m 
every  wish,  and  even  every  caprice,  waa  ill  pcegared 
to  submit  to  the  control  ot  a  mother-in^aw.  With- 
out reflecting  that  the  evil  she  antieii^ated  with 
such  feelings  of  dread  would  probably  exist  only  ^ 
a  short  period,  (for  it  was  unlikely  a  youiig  lady 
who  was  so  generally  admired  would  remain  long 
single,)  she  endeavoured,  with  a  urec«3itation  shb 
h&i  afterwards  great  reason  to  deplore,  to  eetabhsb 
her  by  an  advantngeous  marriage,  and  her  wishes 
were  seconded  by  some  officious  and  short-sighted 
relati.ms,  by  whose  means  her  introduction  to  Mr* 
Smith  was  contrived,  after  having  properly  prepared 
him,  bv  their  representations  and  exce.«»8ive  praises, 
to  fall  III  love  at  first  sight.  The  even  tjusufied  ther 
expectations— he  did  fall  in  love;  care, was  takec 
to  keep  iilive  the  flame  by  frequent  parties  of  plea 
flure,  and  meetings  at  public  places.  He  was  jusi 
twenty-one,  and  she  was  not  quite  fifteen,  when  the* 
aoquamtance  first  tookj^laco,  and  it  waa  no  difficuH. 
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task  to  talk  her  into  an  acquiescence  with  her  aunt's 
views.  Proposals  were  made,  and  accepted  without 
much  enquiry  into  the  younf^  man's  disposition  or 
character.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Richard 
Smith,  Esq.,  a  West  India  merchant,  and  Director 
of  the  East  India  Company,  who  Had  realized,  a 
large  fortune,  and  his  younger  son  had  been  admit- 
tea  a  partner  in  his  lucrative  business.  The  choice 
of  his  son  did  not  at  first^ect  with  his  approbation 
—he  would  have  been  better  pleased  had  he  selected 
the  daughter  of  some  thrifty  citizen,  than  that  of  a 
^y  man  of  the  world,  whom  he  concluded  (and 
justly  enough)  bad  not  been  brought  up  in  those 
economical  habits  which  he  considered  the  most 
desirable  qualifications  in  a  wife;  but  the  6rat  inter- 
view with  his  future  daughter-in-law  overcame  all 
his  objections,  and  he  ever  after  distinguished  her 
with  peculiar  affection  and  partiality.  This  ill- 
assorted  marriage  took  place  on  the  2da  of  February 
1766:  and  after  a  residence  of  some  months  with 
BIr.  Smith's  sister,  the  widow  of  William -Bemey, 
E^.,  Mrs.  Smith  found  herself  established  in  the 
house  which  had  been  prepared  for  her  in  one  of  the 
narrowest  and  most  dirty  lanes  in  the  city.  It  was 
a  large  dull  habitation,  into  which  the  cheering 
beams  of  the  sun  had  never  penetrated.  It,  was 
impossible  to  enter  it  without  experiencing  a  chilling 
sensation  and  depression  of  spints,  which  induced  a 
longing  desire  to  escape  froni  its  gloom,  which  not 
all  the  taste  and  expense  with  which  it  had  been 
fitted  up  could  dispel. 

The  habits  to  which  its  young  mistress  was  ex- 
pected to  conform,  were  little  congenial  to  her  feel- 
ings. The  lower  part  of  the  house  was  appropriated 
to  the  business,  and  hither  the  elder  Mr.  Smith 
came  every  morning  to  superintend  his  commercial 
concerns,  and  usually  took  his  chocolate  in  his 
daoghter-in-law's  dressing-room.  He  was  a  worthy, 
and  even  a  good-natured  man,  but  he  had  mixed 
very  little  in  general  society— his  ideas  were  con- 
fin^,  and  his  manners  and  habits  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  affection,  however  he  might  be  en- 
titled to  respect  and  gratitude.  He  had  no  taste  for 
titerature,  and  thi  elegant  amusements  of  his 
<langhter-in-law  appeared  to  him  as  so  many  sources 
of  expense,  and  as  encroachments  on  time,  which 
he  thought  should  be  exclusively  dedicated  to  do- 
mestic occupations;  he  had  a  quiet  petulant  way  of 
speaking,  and  a  pair  of  keen  black  eyes,  which,  dart- 
ing from  under  his  bushy  black  eye-brows  the  most 
inquisitive  jglances,  always  a^ear^d  to  be  in  search 
of  something  to  find  fault  with  f  so  that  whenever 
die  creaking  of  his  "youthful  shoes  well  saved" 
C;ave  notice  that  one  of  his  domiciliary  visits  was 
about  to  take  place,  it  was  the  signal  for  hurrying 
away  whatever  was  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  his 
displeasure,  or  the  object  of  his  curiosity.  If  any  of 
her  friends  or  acquaintance  happened  to  call  on  her, 
he  would  examine  them  with  a  suspicious  curiosity, 
which  usually  compelled  them  to  shorten  their 
maltBt  and  took  from  them  the  desire  of  repeating 
them.  His  lady,  who  was  at  that  time  in  very  ill 
health,  exacted  the  constant  attendance  of  the 
familf,  and  a  more  irksome  task  could  hardly  have 
been  imposed  on  a  young  person.  ''I  pass  almost 
aveiy  day,"  says  Mrs-  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
her  early  jfriends,  "with  the  poor  sick  old  lady,  with 
whom,  however,  I  am  no  great  favourite ;  some- 
bod/  has  told  her  I  have  not  been  notably  brought 
up,  (which  I  am  afraid  is  true  enough,)  and  she  asks 
me  questions  which,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  not  very 
well  able  to  answer.  There  are  no  women,  she 
says,  so  well  qualified  for  mistresses  of  families  as 
the  ladies  of  Barbadoes,  whose  knowledge  of  house- 
wifery she  is  perpetually  contrasting  with  my  igno- 
rance, and,  very  unfortunately,  those  subjects  on 
which  I  am  informed,  give  me  little  credit  with  her; 
on  the  contrary,  are  rather  a  disadvantage  to  me ; 
ye!  I  have  not  seen  any  of  their  paragons  whom  I 
am  at  all  disposed  to  envy." 

The  stately  formality  of  this  lady,  her  tall  meegre 
figure,  languid  air,  Imd  sallow  complexion,  with  me 
monotonous  drawl  and  pi'onunciation  peculiar  to 
tbeaatiyes  of  the  West  Indiea,  rendered  her  one  of 


the  most  wearisome  persons  fhai  can  be  imagineiL 
and  I  fear  her  economical  lectures  had  very  lictla 
attraction  for  a  girl  who  had  never  been  reqiund  to  . 

{)ay  much  attention  to  household  cares,  and  were 
istened  to  with  apathy  and  disgust.  This  lady  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  efllect  the  reformation  sha 
was  so  anxious  for ;  her  death,  however,  prodncni 
no  great  relief  from  this  bondage.  Mrs.  Smitli^a 
attendance  on  her  father-in-law  was  more  than 
ever  required,  and  a  heavier  duty  never  fell  to  the 
lot  of  youth  and  beauty.  The  poor  old  man  w«s 
aftlicted  wiih  a  complication  oi  disorders^  From 
long  residenoe  in  the  West  Indies  he  was  so  sensiUa 
of  cold  that  he  shrunk  from  the  slightest  breese— no 
air  was  permitted  to  refresh  his  apartment,  in  whidi 
he  sat  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer  wrapped  in  his 
red  roquelaure,  surrounded  with  all  the  apparatna  <A 
sickness;  she  was  expected  to  accompany  him  in 
his  airings,  on  the  dusty  turnpike  roadsk  with  Just 
enough  of  the  carriage  windows  let  down  to  aooui 
the  smell  of  brick  kilns,  or  the  stagnant  green  dilehea 
in  the  environs  of  Islington. 

In  the  intervals  of  this  recreation  she  had  to  aaaiai 
at  the  lectures  of  an  old  govemante,  part  of  whoM 
business  it  was  to  lull  her  master  to  sleep,  by  read* 
ing  devotional  books  of  the  most  gloomy  tendeii^« 
with  a  broad  Cumberland  accent  Never  did  re* 
lignon  wear  a  garb  so  unallnring  as  in  this  houae. 

The  comfort  of  her  own  family  was  not  imiiroved 
by  the  accession  of  four  or  five  ^d,  ungovemablfl. 
West  Indian  boys,  (sons  of  the  corresiHiadenta  ok 
the  house,)  who,  during  the  Bton  aiid  Hanow 
vacations,  were  its  inmates. 

Though  she  could  occasionaUy  Ave  way  to  tlie 
sportiveness  of  her  fancy^  and  descnbe  these  scenes 
of  ennui  and  discomfort  m  the  most  hnmorons  man'- 
ner,  yet  the  aversion  she  entertained  for  every  thins 
connected  with  this  period  of  her  life,  and  its  con- 
trast with  her  previous  gay  and  cheerfiil  halnt% 
seems  to  have  made  the  deepest  impression,  and  U^ 
have  reverted  to  her  mind  latterly  in  the  most  forci- 
ble manner;  and  her  feelings  are  beautifully  da* 
fucted  in  her  unfinished  Poem  of  Beechy  Head.  Tka 
ines  are  quoted  by  the  elegant  autlxor  of  the  Lttarai* 
ria  Censura. 

The  following  little  Poem,  in  which  metanoboly 
and  humour  are  not  unpleasingly  blended,  appeara. 
from  the  feebleness  of  the  hand-writing,  to  liaTS 
been  composed  a  very  short  time  before  her  deatli. 

TO  MY  LYRB. 

Sadh  M  ihou  Bit,  my  IkitbAd  Ljne, 
For  all  the  gmt  and  wiw  admire, 

Believe  mo,  I  would  not  oxohanfe  thee. 
Since  e'ea  advenity  could  nerer 
Thee  from  my  ftngui«h'd  bomun  eerer, 

Or  time  or  aonow  e'er  estranf*  thee. 

Far  fiom  my  native  fielda  remofed. 
From  all  I  valued,  all  I  loved ; 
By  early  eonrowa  toon  beeet, 
Annoy'd  and  vreaiietl  paet  eadumnea. 
With  drawbaclts.  bottooiry,  cnmaBoa, 
•With  Hunplee  drawn,  and  tare  and  tvel  s 

WHh  Scrip,  and  Oranfaira.  and  Console. 
Vith  City  Feaeta  and  Lord  May<or*e  BaJJa, 

Boenee  that  to  nne  no  joy  aflbnled ; 
For  an  the  aoxioue  Bone  of  Care, 
From  Biehopefate  to  Temple  Bar, 

To  ray  ytmiK  CTee  aeem'd  gram  aad  aordlL 

Proud  city  damee,  with  loud  afariti  elaeka. 
("  The  wealth  of  natlone  on  their  haefa/*} 

Their  chimiy  daughten  and  their  neieea, 
Good  sort  of  people  I  and  woH  raeanen, 
But  they  could  not  b;  my  ooocanera. 

For  I  waa  c^  adiHerant  apeciea. 

Lopr  w«fia  thy  aentle  aeeenta  diiiwn*d. 
Till  Irom  Bow^belle  deteeled  Mimd 

I  bore  thoe  far.  ray  dartinf  traaaura } 
And  uorepining  loft  for  thee 
Both  Calepaah  and  Collipee, 

Andaooffht  green  fielda,  puro  air,  and  Msara. 


Who  thtt  baa  heard  thy  ailver 

who  that  the  Muae'a  influeneo  owna. 

Can  at  my  food  attachment  wonder. 
That  atifl  my  heart  ahould  own  thy  pow*rv 
Tiiou  I  who  baat  sootliod  each  advaao  hour 

So  thou  and  I  will  ncvor  aunda*. 
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whMi  k«p*iiMl  mtuM  hftv*  deedvadaie ; 
Thgu,  ht  WBiUke  the  tuiDaMr  ftiend, 
Didit  itin  mv  &ltMnf  ctoiM  attend. 

And  with  Uiy  piaiotive  Toie«  relieve  mo. 


And  u  tb*  ttawore  J 
WheDlUetiientintiiei 

Tbou  wUt  (Mreserro  tJiete  mournfiil  pacca ; 
tor  ventle  mmdi  will  love  my  tmm. 
And  Pity  cImU  my  i«nii»  ralMUM, 
'liellmyimaeioi' 


The  death  of  her  firat  child,  which  took  place 
when  ahe  waa  confined  with  her  aecond,  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  har.  from  the  exoeaa  of  her  affliction, 
flange  of  air  ana  teene  were  reeommended,  and  a 
anall liouae  in  the  pleaaant  village  of  Southgate  waa 
eogaged  for  her,  and  in  a  few  montha  she  regained 
her  Doalth.  Hither  ahe  retired  aa  mueh  aa  was  in 
Wr  power,  and  here  she  enjoyed  more  liberty  and 
traaottlitT  than  had  hitherto  fallen  to  her  lot.  Her 
nrntJuui  Imr  aoma  tiraeeeaaed  tt>  reeide  with  her,  and 
waa  afterwantoiudaced  to  become  the  wife  of  the  el- 
der Mr.  Smith,  which,  of  ooitfM,  rendered  her  peraon- 
■1  attendance  on  him  unneoeaaafy ;  and  as  her  hua- 
band  iisnally  went  to  London  every  day,  she  became 
BBsttaaa  of  nef  ovm  time,  and  was  enabled  to  employ 
it  in  the  ooltivatiim  of  her  mind.  She  possessed  a  oon- 
«ifliablao(^lection  of  hooka,  and  read  indiscriminate- 
iy,  without  having  any  friend  to  direct  her  studies, 
erfbrm  har  judgment. 

Hie  reaolt  or  her  mental  improvement  waa  not 
Ikvoonible  to  her  happineea.  She  began  to  trace 
that  indefinable  reatleaaneaa  and  impatience,  of 
which  ahe  had  bng  been  conacioiw  without  compre- 
handing;  to  tta  aouroe^  to  diacriminate  characters,  to 
detect  ignorance,  to  compare  her  own  mind  with 
tiioae  of  the  jwraons  by  whom  ahe  waa  surrounded. 

The  conscawaneaB  of  her  own  su|»eriority,  the 
mort^ngoonviction  that  ahe  waa  anbjectad  to  one 
so  inflniiely  her  inferior,  presented  itself  every  day 
mora  IbroikMy  to  her  mind,  and  she  Justly  considered 
ttsrself  *'  as  a  peari  that  had  been  baaely  thrown 
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"  fVb  diaadvantage,"  ahe  obaervea  in  one  of  her 
letters^ "  oonld  equal  thoae  I  aostained ;  the  more 
ngr  nund  expanded,  the  more  I  became  aenaible  of 
peraooal  akvary  $  the  more  I  improved  and  cultiva- 
ted my  onderatanding,  the  further  I  waa  removed 
ten  those  with  whom  I  waa  condemned  to  pass 
ny  life :  and  the  more  clearly  I  aaw  by  theae  newly- 
aeoDirea  lighta  the  horror  of  the  abyea  into  which  I 
SuncooScioualy  Dlui«ed." 

Impreased  with  tnis  ratal  truth,  nothing  could  be 
auie  meritorious  dian  the  hue  or  conduct  she  piir- 
laod.  Whatever  weie  her  opinions  or  her  feelings, 
aaa  eonlhied  them  to  her  own  bosom,  and  never  to 
bar  most  confidential  frienda  auflered  a  complaint 
or  a  severe  remark  to  eacape  her  Upa. 

Daring  her  residence  at  Southgate,  her  family  had 
been  conaiderahly  inereaaed,  ana  a  larger  house  was 
become  necessary;  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  re- 
aioving  nearer  to  London,  Mr.  Smith  would  be  in- 
veed  to  pay  a  stricter  attendance  on  hia  business 
than  he  }md  hitherto  done ;  and  with  this  view  his 
fiuber  pnrckuMd  lor  him  a  handsome  residence  at 
^Mteanam,  where  it  waa  hoped  he  would  retrieve 
«  hMt  time.  But  hia  kabita  were  fixed,  he  had  no 
torn  for  business,  and  never  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  beatow  inoia  than  a  small  portion  of  that  time  on 
iu  which  nevertheleas  hung  so  heavy  on  his  hands^ 
mat  ha  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  variety  of 
opedienta  to  get  rid  of  it.  Hence  fancies  became 
«eeupatiDa&  and  were  followed  up  with  boundleaa 
openae,  tall  they  were  relinquiahed  for  some  newer 
aaey  equally  frivolous  and  ecmally  costly. 

Mrsw  Smith  unforranately  dialiked  her  situation  at 
Tottenham,  and  the  MMre  so,  flrom  its  having  failed 
10  die  object  proposed.  She  had  little  or  no  society, 
>ad  her  mind  languished  for  want  of  congenial  con- 
versation, and  her  natural  vivacity  seemed  extin- 
fnshed  oy  the  monotony  of  her  life. 

Her  fiatber-in-Iaw  waa  in  the  habit  of  confiding  to 
bar  all  hia  anxieties,  and  freouently  employ'ed  ner 
Pm  in  matters  of  business*    On  one  occasioUi  she 


waa  called  on  to  vindicate  hia  character  fh>ra  soma 
imberal  attack,  and  ahe  acquitted  herself  of  the  task 
in  a  very  able  manner.  This  little  tract  was  pub- 
lished, but  not  being  of  any  general  interest,  has  not 
been  preserved.  The  elder  Mr.  Smith  has  frequent- 
ly declared,  that  such  was  the  readineae  of  her  pen, 
that  she  could  expedite  more  business  in  an  hour 
from  bis  dictation,  than  any  one  of  his  clerks  couM 
perform  in  adav ;  and  he  even  offered  her  a  coneid- 
erable  annual  allowance,  if  she  would  reside  in  Lon- 
don and  assist  him  in  bis  business,  which  he  fore- 
saw would  be  lost  to  his  family  after  his  death.  Ob- 
vious reasons  prevented  her  acceptance  of  this  pro- 
posal, which,  singular  as  it  was,  affords  a  strong  in- 
stance, of  the  compass  of  her  rahid,  which  could 
adapt  itself  with  equal  facility  to  the  charms  of  lit- 
erature, and  the  dry  details  of  commerce. 

Mrs.  Smith  had  been  long  endeavouring  to  obtain 
her  father-in-law's  consent  to  the  removal  of  her 
family  entirely  into  the  country;  and  such  waa  her 
influence  over  him,  that  she  prevailed,  in  opposition 
to  his  better  judgment,  and  in  1774  an  estate  in 
Hants,  called  Lys  Fanui  was  purchased,  and  in  a 
new  and  untried  situation,  she  iondly  imagined  she 
should  escape  from  existing  evils;  but  she  was  soon 
awakened  from  her  dream  of  happiness. 

In  removing  her  husband  from  his  father's  eye, 
she  had  taken  off  the  only  check  which  could  re- 
atrain  his  conduct,  and  accordini^y  he  plunged  into 
expenses  much  more  serious  than  any  ne  had  hith- 
'erto  ventured  upon.  In  other  respects  her  situation 
was  improved :  and  if  she  had  not  more  actual  hap- 
piness, she  had  occasional  enjoyment ;  she  had  bet- 
ter and  more  frequent  society ;  she  was  better  appre- 
ciated, both  on  account  of  her  talents  and  her  per- 
sonal attractiona.  Though  she  waa  at  that  time  the 
mother  of  aeven  children,  and  had  lost  much  of  the 
lightness  of  her  figure,  she  was  in  the  meridian  of 
her  beauty— 

"  Id  the  lober  dianne  sod  difnitjr 
Of  womaDbood,  mature,  not  verfinf  yet 
Upon  deoay.  fai  seiture  like  a  queen  > 
Sueh  Inboni  and  kabjtaal  m^Jeety 
Eooobled  all  ber  aleiw." 

It  was  natural  that  she  should  take  pleasure  m 
societv,  where  ahe  was  sure  to  be  well  received,  and 
that  she  should  seek,  in  such  dissipation  as  the  neigh-  ^ 
bourhood  afforded  a  temporary  relief  from  the  un-  ' 
remitting  vexations  which  embittered  her  domestic 
hours.  In  1776  she  lost  her  best  friend  in  her  hus- 
band's father,  who,  if  not  an  agreeable  person  to 
live  with,  had  many  estimable  qualities,  and  had 
the  discernment  to  appreciate  hera.  From  his  death 
may  4)e  dated  the  long  course  of  calamities  which 
marked  her  subsequent  life.  Mr.  Smith,  whether 
from  a  conceit  of  his  own  knowledge  of  law,  or  from 
the  mistaken  economy  of  a  narrow  mmd,  that  would 
risk  thousands  to  save  a  few  pounds,  thought  pro- 
per to  make  his  own  will.  A  most  voluminona  docu- 
ment! which,  from  its  utter  want  of  perspicuity, 
from  its  numerous  incooiprehensible  and  contradic- 
tory clauaea,  no  two  lawyers  ever  understood  in  the 
same  sense.  It  was  a  tangled  akein,  which  neither 
patience  norskill  could  unravel.  He  had  appointed 
his  widow,  hia  son,  and  his  son's  wife,  joint  execu- 
tors, intending  to  restrain  his  son's  power,  without 
excluding  him ;  but  the  measure  defeated  itself.  The 
widow,  weak  and  infirm,  waa  easily  overruled  by 
caiolery,  or  less  gentle  means }  and  the  appointment 
of  the  wife  was  (as  to  immediate  power)  complete 
ly  nugatory ;  so  that  the  entire  power  over  the  prop  - 
erty  fell  into  the  hands  least  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
it.  Endless  disputes  arose  among  the  parties  inter- 
ested, or  rather  their  agenta,  for  many  of  Mr.  Smith'a 
grandchildren  were  orphans  and  minors :  and  I 
believe,  though  Mrs.  C.  Smith  considered  herself 
and  her  children  as  the  victims  of  these  unhappy 
dissensions,  the  other  branchea  of  the  family  were 
more  or  less  sufferers.  Besides  what  was  expendoa 
in  law,  and  what  was  wasted  by  improvidence,  the 
sum  of  20.0002  was  lost  to  the  family,  by  the  old 
gentleman  having  suffered  himself^  with  all  hia  Chor 
tion,  to  be  overreached  by  his  solicitor,  who  persua- 
ded him  to  lend  that  aum  to  a  distreaaod  baronet  on 


I 


OHABLOTTE  SMITH; 


wmtgtm&i.  But  the  fleeuritr  wa*  b«d ;  and  I  beliere 
nie  &iiiOy  nftver  received  any  eompeBsation.  Mrs. 
Smith  had  long  foreseen  the  atorm  that  was  gather- 
ing round  her,  out  had  no  power  to  arert  IL  A  lu- 
ontive  contract,  which  the  interest  of  Mr.  Robin- 
0O&  (^tben  SecretaiT  to  the  Treastuy,  and  who  had 
mamed  a  sister  of  Mr.  B.  Smith's)  procured  for  hitn, 
warded  off  the  blow  for  a  time,  and  he  went  on  with 
hia  accoBtomed  thoughtlesaness.  About  this  time 
Ae  took  an  active  part  in  a  contested  election  for 
the  county  of  Southampton,  between  Sir  Richard 

Worsley  and .*    As  the  brother-in-law 

of  Mr.  Robkison,  hi»  exertions  were,  of  course,  in 
favour  of  the  Ministeriifl  candidate.  Mrs.  Smith 
Mi  not  at  that  time  caught  the  contagion  which 
spread  so  widely  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  very 
willingly  lent  her  pen  in  support  of  the  cause ;  and 
anloiig  the  man^  eflbrts  which  were  made  on  both 
slAes  to  unite  wit  with  politics,  hers  were  reckoned 
the  most  successful ;  but  as  she  was  not  known  to 
have  been  the  author  of  them,  her  vanity  could  not 
hate  been  much  gratified. 

In  the  spring  or  1777  she  lost  her  eldest  son  in  his 
eleventh  year.  His  delicate  health  from  his  birth 
hud  barticularlr  endeared  him  to  his  mother,  and 
she  telt  this  affliction  in  proportion  to  her  extreme 
aflection  for  him.  She  had  looked  on  him  as  a  fu- 
ture friend  and  companion,  and  it  was  observed  by 
some  of  her  intimatesL  that  a  visible  change  in  her 
character  took  glace  alter  this  event.  To  divert  her 
mind  from  this  irremediable  calamity^  and  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  many  anxieties  which  op- 

Sressed  her,  she  amused  herself  by  composing  her 
rst  Sonnets,  which  were  never  intended  for  publica- 
tion. I  believe  it  was  tlie  late  Bryan  Rdwards,  Esq. 
author  of  the  History  of  the  West  Indies,  a^d  some 
Pbems  of  $reat  elegance,'  who,  by  his  wirm  and 
g^ati^ng  praises,  first  gavp  her  an'opihion  of  their 
merit,  to  which  she  haa  not  before  considered  them 
entitled,  and  she  was  encouraged  to  add  to  her  little 
collection. 

The  peace  of  1782  deprived  ]M|r.  Smith  of  his  con- 
tract. The  legatees  became  importunate  for  the 
aettleroent  of  their  respective  claima,  aiid,  wearied 
by  iocasaant  dahiy,  at  length  took,  those,  strong 
raaaaurea  wluch  ate  deuilea  in  the  third  volume  oT 
Pobuc  Characters.  The  estate  in  Haoipshire  wa^ 
aold.  Mrs.  Smith  never  deserted  her  husband  for 
a  moment  dunnn  the  melancholy  period  of  hia 
nuafortmies,  andjperhape  her  condi|ct  never  was  so 
da^erving  of  admiration  a^  at  thia  Ume.  Wlpten  suf- 
fering from  the  caUmitiea  behadbrougbtt  onhim- 
8ei£  and  in  which  he  had  inextricably  involved  «her 
and  her  children,  she  exerted  herself  with  as  muoh 
zeal  and  energy  as  if  his  conduct  had  been  unexoH)- 
ti<Mkable— made  herself  .mistraes  of  hia  afiaira— sub- 
mitted t^  many  hanihating  appUcationai  and  en- 
cowitared  the  moat  unfeeliKig  repulaaa.  Perhaps  the 
aevereat  of  her  taaka^  as  well  aa  the  moat  difficult,' 
waa.that  of  employing  her  superior  abiiitiefl  in  de- 
feoding  &  conduct  she  couki  not  have  aporoved.  To 
a  raida  so.  ingenuous  as  hers,  theracoiud  not  have 
baen  a  moie  painfiil  sacrifiee  of  talents  at  the  shrine 
of  duty.  The  eatataA  were  at  length  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  and  Mi.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  at 
liberty  to  return  to  their  houaa  in  Suasex,  which  they 
had  taken  when  Lya  Farm  was  sold. 

The  first  editk>n  of  the  Sonnets  was  published  this, 
year ;  the  circumstances  relating  to  them  have  al- 
TBttdy  been  amply  detailed  in  the  volume  of  the  Pub- 
lic Cnaraotera  already  roomed  to;  they  were  dedica- 
ted to  Mr.  Uaylev,  but  I  believe  her  personal  intro- 
duction to  him  did  not  take  plaoe  for  some  time  after- 
wards. Mr.  Smith  found  it  expedient  to  retire  to  the 
Continent,  and,  as  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
French  language,  his  wife  accompanied  him  to  Di- 
eppe, and  havins;  made  auch  arrangements  for  his 
c<nnfort  as  the  time  admitted  of,  she  returned  in  the 
aame  packet  which  had  taken  her  over,  with  the 
hope  of  surmounting  the  fresh  difficulties  that  had 
arisen :  but  this  notbein^  practicable,  she  aoon  re- 
Jotned  nim  with  all  her  family.  Mr.  Smith  in  the  mean 
time  had  been  induced,  with  his  usual  indiscretion, 
*  Nome  not  reoolleoted. 


to  ena»ge  a  lama  chateau  ^vdve  Nonmui 
from  Dieppe.    Tne  mconvemence  oi  the  aita 


Bules 
altnation, 
80  far  from  a  market— the  drearineaa  of  the  house, 
extremely  out  of  repair— the  excessive  scarcity  of 
fuel,  and  the  almost  brutal  manners  of  the  peasantry 
in  that  insulated  part  of  the  country,  Koosred  her 
situation  most  Qieiancholy.  Tet  here  she  waa  oon- 
demned  to  pass  the  pecuharJy  severe  winter  of  1783; 
and  here,  without  proper  assiaiaoce  or  accommoda- 
tion, she  was  confined  with  her  yovngest  son ;  and, 
in  spite  of  bar  forebodings  that  she  shonld  &o4  Mt- 
vive  the  birth  of  her  childk  she  recov«<sa  nsr  htmik 
motre  SDeedily  than  on  fonner  occasions,  wAeA  sui*: 
rounded  with  every  sort  of  inamganQe  atnd.  c^sa- 
fbrt.t 

A  few  durs  aOeirwarda,  she, was  wumi9ked,kf  tbtr 
entrance  of  m  prooaesioii  of  priests  into  nsr  beir 
room,  who,  in  defiance  of  her  entrsalaea  and  tsafii 
forcibly  carried  oft  ihA  mlant  to  be  baptised  Uk  mm 
parish  church,  though  ilhe  anew  waa  dsap  e«  thft 
gipund  and  the  oold  intense.  As  mA  obs  oC  m 
children  hftdever  been  exposed  ta  thaeatomAl  air  At 
"so  early  a  period  of  thsif  existsi|0e,  ahe  oouohiM 
her  bojr  could  never  aurvivs  this  cmel  ftct  n£  drt 
avthonty  of  the  Church :  he  was,  iiowsvsr.  siwifei^ 
stored  to  her,  without  hsvins  svslsiaed  tlaa  aUibt' 
est  ill  conseoMsiKa*  It  was  during  her  seolataioaijk 
this' forlorn  residence,  and  when  nie  had  no  power 
of  selection,  that,  for  the  amuaenwnt  of  hscsetf-Staa- 
same  English  friends  (exiles  Ufea  h0is€li;)ab(a'tranlill- 
ted  the  novel  called  Mandn  L'£s<ia»t,.  writieik  aho«l 
fifty  yean  hefone  by  the  Abbis  Pisvost ;  and  sOan  aM: 
her  return  to  EMland,  which  topk  pises  in.  tbsr 
summer  of  .1788^  (for  which  she  had  been  covviiicsd*' 
of  the  foUacy  of  her  pl|in  of  living  Q)aea|>W  iii 
France,)  this  tvanalstion  was  puhhsaed^ > aaodT  ahs. 
waa  severely  cetilmred  for  her  choice  as'  mmontf ; 
but  I  believe  it  was  the  want  bf  the  power  of  selcopt 
tion  which  induced  her  to  empkry  a  mind  qudlified 
for  worthier  piuposes  on  sueh  a  woriu  The  aathoc 
himself  consuittrs  this  work  as  strictly  mefal;  and 
tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  "  Lea  personnes  dahoat. 
sens  ne  regarderont-pas  un  ouVrage^de  oetae  mant^ 
comma  un  travail  inutils.  Odtrs  le  plaisi^  d'sBft' 
lecture  agraablson  y  trouvera  peud'eveDsmenaqua: 
ne  puisaehl  sbrvir  a  ribstnictioiii  das  ratailifti  -ei 
c*est  rendra.  ^  mon  avis,  un  aervioe  conaidsrabls  tta 
public  qud  de  rinsiruire  en  TsflEnitsaiit."  The  KonA'^ 
Ahhhi  uter  much  aaore  in  ihe  aaxne styles  coiymiflsB' 
his  preface  by  assuring  his  readere,  ""  Que  l^ouvnaar 
entierest  un  trait6  de  morale  reduit  nfpekMmatKt  vm 
exercise."  ^ 

I  have  quoted  thua  far^  in  order  to  eontrast  tli» 
French  with  the  Ba^^iah  moralist,  a  friend 'haviaff 
permitted  me  to  avaii  myself  of  the  foUowidg^  Istta^ 
from  the  late  celebrsied>  Mr.  Staeveos,  to  wlioi» 
Mrs.  Smith  had  ordered  a  copy  to  be  posaented. 


ToMtaa 


"Dbab  MAnAM, 
"I  hadporchased  Manon  L'Esoaut  ssvoia]  day* 
before  Mrs.  Smick's  obliging  present  arrived i  I-hansr 
therefore  returned  it  to  (^deU,  and  bog  Tou.  wrfll 
inform  your  friend  of  thia  ciroamatance,  leifc  ika. 
book  should  bechar^ad  to  her  actouikt  I  am  eerily 
obliged  by  her  intention,  though  the  ne^igente  cw 
her  oookseller  has  defeated  it.  Manon  aearafs  to-^ 
very  ablv  translated )  but  of  thia  I  can  be  no  a4^ 
quateradge,  hsvihg  never  seen  the  French  origb^. 


len  Mr8b  Smith 'ean  be  prevailed  on  H>' 

ploy  her  admirable  talenta  on  auojecta  more  ytoritvf 
of  them  than  Werters  apd  Manona,  I  wOl  aJwByai 
be  happy  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  pcamcn^ 
the  suceeaa  or  her  pen ;  but  I  tell  you  fofffy,  thnt 
such  heroeisand  aucn  heroinea  shall  never  obtain  the 
smailestrecommendation  {h>m me. 


TIm;  wise  and  mod  1  pity  in  mitfortinro  ; 
But  wfasD  mcrnititude  and  foUy  iaffiin, 
*Tu  woakncM  to  be  tow<!ti>d. 

"Pray  where  lies  the  moral  of  pointing  out,  tknl 
the  moat  exalted  sentiments  will  not  secure  us  ^m 
being  guilty  of  the  most  profiigate  actbnsl    Lova 
f  Boo  Pid)lic  Cbameten. 
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9l]i«o«ly.itiCi«dieBt  «r4ich  ktep*  tlw  «limct6r  of 
.je  dievaiier  sweet.  Be  k  a  seducer,  a  hypocrite, 
«u  DBdudfbl  flofit  an  ungrateful  fiiend,  a  cheat,  a 
aambler,  a  murderer,  dbe.  ^.;  and  must  alj  this  be 
foigiven,  because  the  aouroe  of  it  is  a  viclent  attach- 
meat  to  a  beaatifaL  wanconi  She,  too,  only  inte- 
rests usk  becauso  at  bottom  she  is  simposed  to  have 
some  real  love  for  her  paramour,  though  a  casual 
indigeace,  a  temporary  deprivation  of  dissipation, 
seldom  fails  to  eure  her  of  too  much  amorous  weak- 
ness for  her  pretended  Aivoorite. 

"  I  am  beyond  meaauiB  provoked  at  books,  which 
philtre  the  passions  of  young  people  till  they  admit 
tbfa  weakest  apologies  for  UoentiousneM  $  and  this 
story  is  so  manai^Bd,  th^t  one  cannot  occasionaUy 
withhold  one's  pity  from  two  charaeters,  which,  on 
Ifrious  redectioB,  ought  every  way  to  be  eondemn- 
«i  ^  Bui  I  would  ask,  How  are  the  hero  and  heroine 
poniahedl  She  dies,  not  in  consequence  of  her 
fieest  bm  drops  by  a  natural  though  sudden  attack 
of  illnesab  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  is  libe- 
nied  from  a  Ssmale,  from  whom  he  has  received  as 
miA  delight  as  aonrow:  and  we  are  left  to  sunnose 
kis  latbers  death,  whick  his  raiscondoct  -had  has- 
tenec^  has  beeb  the  iBstruraent  of  restoring  him  to 
ifflueucesad  bappinesa.    He  has  been,  in  short. 


byjparliai  situations,  and  yet  the  fraud  is  successful 
ojily  for  an  instant  The  tablet  of  Natnic  may  ex- 
hibit such  eontradictory  beings  as  our  Chevalier, 
who  admirea  the  necessity  of  laws  divine  and  hu- 
man,  and  violates  them  aU.  Yet  these  are  not  ihe 
ebanotmpn  whiefa  a  conscientious  moralist  would 
expend  niadeoorationa.  The  shield  may  be  lifted 
in  defiBBkce  of  virtue,  but  this  defBoaive  armour,  with 
such  meieiriciotts  imagery,  cannot  fail  to  defeat 
every  moral  puq^ose. 

"The  ^^tosl  pietusesqueaad  interestinspassagie, 
in  my  opuuoPk  is  the  first  appaeranoe  of  nanon  m 
chains*  Afterwards  you  grow  tirad  of  sitnationa 
that  bear  a  near  jreaemblance  to  each  other,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  I  could  get  through  the  second 
vdinae. 

To  dvrell  on  the  improbabilities  of  the  stoir, 
would  bo  s  waste  of  critidsmi  and  the  hair-»como- 
mg  scene  is  so  ndicolously  Fnoeh,  that  I  wonder 
Mni  Smkb  did  not  omit  iu  So  much  love  and  im- 
probability cannot,  however,  fail  to  give  it  many  ad- 
miiers. 

I  am,  dear  madam,  dbc.  Ac, 

OaoBos  Stsbvsns." 

I  have  before  observed,  that  it  was  accident,  rather 
thsQ  choice,  which  directed  Mrs.  Smith  to  this  little 
woric,  wbiMi  (exclusive  of  the  severe  though  just 
ciitic^sm  of  Mr.  8tsevena)  was  the  cause  of  great 
vexation ;  nowover,  had  she  had  the  power  of  se- 
leoiing  from  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Freodi  Noveiists.  and  even  from  those  more  re- 
ceailf  published— nowever  admired  and  extolled,  it 
inay  be  questioned  if  she  had  not  incurred  the  same 
flcaswe}  and  those  who  insist  on  strict  morality 
mist  seek  it  from  a  purer  source. 

Soon  after  the  piwlication  of  Monon  L'Escaut, 
Mrk  Smilh  received  from  her  publisher  at  Chiches- 
ter the  |bliow|ng  letter,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Public  AdTertisec 
''Sin, 

"Literary  frauds  should  be  made  known  as  soon 
as  diseovemd  t  please  to  acquaint  the  public  that  the 
novel  called  Manon  L*Escaut,  just  published  in  two 
vphmles  octavo,  has  been  twice  before  printed  in 
Eaglish,  once  annexed  to  the  Marquis  de  Bretagne, 
monco  bjr  itself  under  the  title  of  the  Chevalier 
^Grieuz— it  was  written  by  the  Abbfe  Provost  about 
Mot  60  years  ago.   I  am,  sir,  your  old  correspondent, 

"SCOCBOB." 

The  Publisher  added  "I  have  seen  Mr.  Cadell, 
who  was  apprehensive  that  the  reviewers  would  lay 
sold  of  this  letter,  and  that  such  an  assertion  would 
es  of  ill  consequence,  not  only  m  regard  to  the  sale 
of  the  book,  but  to  himseli^  as  the  public  would 
<ooskler  nim  as  endeavouring  to  impose  on  it,  and 


I  his  rep«if atton  mi^ht  %e  Injtired.  I  take  the  tiberty 
of  ivpeating  this  to  you,  because,  as  t  assured  Mr. 
Cadell,  the  circumstance  was  as  unknown  to  you 
as  to  himself.  The  sale  is  at  present  at  a  stand.  I 
am,  madam,  dbo." 

Thus  were  Mrs.  Smith's  laudable  exertions  em- 
bittered by  the  attacks,  either  of  wanton  and  unpro- 
voked malice,  or  the  artifice  of  a  concealed  enemy; 
and,  in  aggravation  of  her  private  misfortunes,  she 
was  taught  to  feel  all  the  penalties  and  discourace- 
ment  aftarhed  to  the  profession  of  an  author.  Sne 
was  not  without  her  suspicions  of  the  quarter  from 
whence  this  blow  was  aimed,  though  it  would  be 
diflficnlt  to  diflcover,  the  motive ;  and  the  following 
letter  will  show  which  way  her  conjecturja  {Pointed. 


"When  I  found,  from  your  first  communication 

of  Mr. *s  critique,  that  he  greaU]^  disapproved 

this  humble  story,  which  I  hardly  imagined  he  would 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  read,  I  hoped  that  what 
he  could  not  praise,  he  #vouId  at  least  forbear  to 
blame ;  but  it  seems  even  if  I  had  been  under  the 
circumstances  which  he  says  could  alone  jusdfy,  or 
rather  palliate,  the  dispensation  of  such  literary  poi- 
son, it  is  evident  such  a  ^lea  would  not  have  softqn- 
ed  the  asperity  of  his  criticism^  or  slacken  his  invin- 
cible zeal  for  public  justice,  m  detecting  what  he 
terms  a  literal^  fraud:  which  seems  to  me  a  term 
rather  harsh,  mr  I  really  see  no  fraud  in  a  per«(m 
endeavouring  to  make  a  better  translation  of  a  work 
already  translated.  A  fraud  means  a  thin^  .which 
the  imposer  hopes  to  make  pass  for  what  it  is  noL 
This,  sorely,  could  not  he  the  case  with  the  .book  in 
question.  1  never  pretended  it  was  otherwise  than 
a  translation ;  and  whether  it  was  the  first  or  the 
second,  I  was  as  perfectly  ignorant  as  I  believe  most 
of  my  readers  were ;  and  had  I  been  as  well-inform- 
ed as  Mens''.  Scourge  himself,  I  should  have  thought 
it  venr  immaterial,  for  I  am  petBuaded  the  former 
translations  are  very  little  known,  and  have  proba- 
bly been  out  of  print  for  years.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  they  are  not  .to  be  found  in  any  catalogue  of  the 
circtdating  libraries ;  and  perhaps  are  only  known 
to  those  who  would  take  the  pains  to  seek  aJfter  ftuch 
trumpery ;  and  I  leave  to  your  suggestion  whether 
any  one  is  so  likely  to  take  the  trouble  as  ^our 
friend,  or  so  Kkely  to  succeed  if  he  did.  Do  not  ima- 
gine, however,  I  mean  to  bounce  and  fly  in  the  ♦•• 
style,  about  this  said  letter ;  I  only  wish  it  hful  not 
happened,  and  that  he  had  given  the  book  a  mote 
gentle,  damnation,  and  at  least  have  suifered  ,it  to 
have  lived  its  day,  which  is  all  I  expected.  As  it  iSk 
I  shall  withdraw  the  book  rather  than  let  Cadell 
suffer. 

"I  have  the  pleasure  to  add,  that  the  last  editiott 
of  the  Sonnets  is,  as  Jacques  informs  me,  so  ne^y 
all,  sold,  that  it  is  high  time  to  consider  of  another 
edition,  which,  however,  I  shall  not  %o  hastily, 
as  I  intend  they  shall  appear  in  a  very  different  fom. 
as  to  size  and  correctness,  ^nd  I  think  1  shall  be 
able  to  add  considerably  to  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 

In  comparing  this  instance  of  wanton  malignity 
with  traits  of  the  same  description,  related  by  Miss 
Hawkins,  in  her  "Anecdotes,"  of  which  Garrick 
was  the  object,  and  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hayley, 
in  his  Memoirs,  there  can  be  no  douot  but  this  ar- 
row came  from  the  same  quiver.  Those  gentlemen 
lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  editot 
of  Shakspeare ;  Mrs.  Smith  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  and  could  never  nave  excited 
his  spleen  or  his  envy  I 

Mrs.  Smith  was  at  this  time  employed  m  trans- 
lating some  of  tlie  most  remarkable  triiils,  from  Lea 
Causes  C^lebres,  which  were  published  under  the 
title  of  "The  Romance  of  Real  Life,"  which,  from 
the  great  difficulty  attending  it,  helped  to  complete 
her  disgust,  and  determinea  her  to  rely  in  future  on 
her  own  resources,  and  to  employ  herself  in  original 
composition. 

In  the  spring  of  1786.  her  eldest  son  was  appoint- 
ed to  a  wntersiiip  in  Bengal,  and  though  he  went 
out  with  more  than  usual  advanta^fes,  it  was  a  se- 
vere trial  to  a  most  tender  and  anxious  mother ;  but 
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an  afliiotion  Yet  more  poignant  awaited  her  in  the 
same  year,  when  her  second  son  was  carried  olT, 
after  only  thirty-six  hours'  illness,  by  a  fever  of  the 
most  malignant  nature,  which,  spreading  through 
the  family,  reducpxi  several  of  the  children  and  ser- 
vants to  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  but  by  her  personal 
exertions  they  were  restored,  and  she  escaped  the 
infection. 

They  were  at  this  time  residing  at  Woolbedinj? 
House,  near  Midhurst,  wliich  they  had  engaged  after 
their  return  from  France  in  1785 ^  but  Mrs.  Smith 
was  not  desiiued  to  be  stationary  m  any  residence. 
An  increasing  incompatibility  of  temper,  which  had 
rendered  her  union  a  source  of  misery  for  twenty- 
three  years,  determined  her  on  separating  from  her 
husband ;  and,  after  an  ineffectual  appeal  to  one  of 
the  members  of  the  family  to  assist  her  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  terms,  but  with  the  entire  approba- 
tion of  her  most  dispassionate  and  judicious  friends, 
ahe  withdrew  from  Woolbeding  House,  accompanied 
by  all  her  children,  some  of  them  of  an  age  to  judge 
for  themselves,  and  who  all  decided  on  following 
the  fortunes  of  their  motfier. 

She  settled  in  a' small  house  in  the  environs  of 
Chichester,  and  her  husband,  soon  afterwards  find- 
mg  himself  involved  in  fresh  difficulties,  again  re- 
tired to  the  continent,  after  having  made  some  mef- 
fectual  efforts  to  induce  her  to  return  to  him.  They 
sometimes  met  after  this  period^  and  constantly  cor- 
responded, Mrs.  Smith  never  relaxing  in  her  endea- 
vours to  afford  him  every  assistance,  and  bring  the 
family  affairs  to  a  final  arrangement;  but  thev  never 
afterwards  resided  together.  Though  the  decisive 
step  she  had  taken  in  quitting  her  husband's  house, 
was  perhaps,  under  the  then  existing  circumstances, 
unavoidable,  yet  I  have  been  told,  thai  the  manner 
was  injudiciious,  and  that  she  should  have  insisted 
on  previous  legal  arrangements,  and  secured  to  her- 
sell  the  enjoyment  of  her  own  fortune.  That  she 
was  liable  to  much  unmerited  censure,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  coiu'se ;  but  those  who  knew  the  degnoua  dea 
eartcSf  could  only  regret  that  the  measure  had  not 
been  adopted  years  before. 

The  summer  of  1787  saw  Mrs.  Smith  estabUshed 
in  her  cottage  at  Wyhe,  pursuing  her  literary  occu- 
pations with  much  assiduity  ana  delight,  supplying 
to  her  children  the  duties  of  both  parents.  It  was 
here  that  she  began  and  completea,  in  the  space  of 
eight  months,  her  first,  and  perhaps  most  pleasing, 
novel  of  Emmeline,  and  its  success  was  very  gene- 
ral. It  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1783,  and  the 
whole  of  the  first  edition,  1500,  sold  so  rapidlv,  that 
a  second  was  immediately  called  for;  and  the  late 
Mr.  Cadell  found  his  profits  so  considerable,  that 
he  had  the  liberality,  voluntarily,  to  augment  the 
price  he  had  agreed  to  give  for  it.  The  success  of 
her  volume  of  Sonnets  was  equally  gratifying,  and, 
exclusive  of  profit  and  reputation,  procured  her  many 
valuable^nds  and  estimable  acquaintances,  and 
some  in  the  most  exalted  ranks  of  life;  and  it  was 
not  the  least  pleasins  circumstance  to  a  mother's 
heart,  that  her  son  in  Bengal  owed  his  promotion  in 
the  civil  service  to  her  talents. 

The  novel  of  EtheUnde  was  published  in  1789; 
Celestina  in  1791. 

She  had  quitted  her  cottage  near  Chichester,  and 
lived  sometunes  in  or  near  London,  but  chiefly  at 
Brighthelmstone.  where  she  formed  acquaintances 
witn  some  of  the  most  violent  advocates  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  unfortunately  caught  the 
contagion,  though  in  direct  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ples she  had  formerly  professed,  and  to  those  of  her 
family. 

It  was  during  this  paroxysm  of  political  fever  that 
she  wrote  the  novel  of  Desmond ;  a  work  which  has 
been  greatly  condemned,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
politics,  but  its  immoral  tendency.  I  leave  its  de- 
lence  to  an  abler  pen,  and  content  myself  with  re- 
gretting its  consequences.  It  lost  her  some  friends, 
and  furnished  others  with  an  excuse  for  withholding 
their  interest  in  favour  of  her  family,  and  brought  a 
host  of  liUrdry  ladies  in  array  against  her,  armed 
with  all  the  malignityr  which  envy  could  inspire! 

She  had  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  fur  the  two  or 


three  last  years  with  Mr.  Hayler,  (as  well  as  with 

his  lady,)  then  at  the  height  of  his  poetical  reputa- 
tion, but  this  was  a  distinction  not  to  oe  enjoy<ea  with 
impunity.  His  praise  was  considered  as  an  encroach- 
ment oh  the  rights  of  other  muses,  (as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  hispoetical  female  friends,  >each  of  whom 
claimed  the  monopoly  of  his  adulation.  In  the  pre- 
sent day  the  prize  would  scarcely  be  thought  worth 
contenaing  for.  In  1792,  Mrs.  Smith  made  one  of 
the  party  at  Eastham.  when  Cowper  visited  that 
spot.  In  1793,  her  third  son,  who  was  serving  as  an 
ensign  in  the  Uth  regiment  of  infantry,  lost  liis  leg  , 
at  Dunkirk  ;*  and  her  own  health  began  to  sink  un- 
der the  pressure  of  so  many  afflictions,  and  continual 
harassing  circumstances  ig  which  the  familr  proper- 
ty was  involved^  in  the  arrangement  of  which  her 
exertions  were  incessant.  She  removed  to  Bath, 
but  received  no  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  waters. 
An  imperfect  gout  had  fixed  itself  on  her  hands, 
probably  increased  by  the  constant  use  of  the  pen, 
which  nevertheless  she  continued  to  employ,  thoM^ 
some  of  her  fingers  were  become  contracted.  Her 
second  daughter  had  been  married  to  a  gentleman 
of  Normandy,  who  had  emigrated  at  the  l)e«nmng 
of  the  Revolution.  She  fell  into  a  decline  after  her 
first  confinement,  and  died  at  Clifton  in  the  spring' 
of  1794.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  af- 
fliction Mrs.  Smith  experienced  on  this  occasion. 
Mothers  only  can  comprehend  it  t  Prom  this  time 
she  became  more  than  ever  unsettled,  movins  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  that  tranquility  she  was 
never  destined  to  enjoy,  yet  continuing  her  literary 
occupation  with  astonishing  application. 

The  dates  of  her  differeni  works  are  recorded  in 
theCensuraLiteraria,  with  the  omission  of  a  History 
of  England  for  the  use  of  young  peisons,  which,  I 
beheve,  was  incomplete,  and  finmied  by  some  other 
person ;  and  a  Natural  History  of  Birds,  which  was 
published  in  1807. 

The  delays  in  the  settlement  of  the  property,  which   ' 
was  equally  embarrassing  to  all  parties,  at  length  in- 
duced one  of  them  to  propose  a  compromise  ;*  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  noble  friend,  an  adjustment 
of  the  respective  claims  was  eflfeoted,  bat  not  with- 
out considerable  loss  on  all  sides.    Still  she  derived 
great  satisfaction  that  her  fiimily  would  be  relieved 
from  the  difficulties  she  had  solonj?  contended  with, 
although  she  was  personally  but  little  benefitted  by . 
it.    So  many  vears  of  mental  anzietjr  and  exertion 
had  completely  undermined  a  constitution,  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  formed  to  endure  unimpaifed 
to  old  age ;  and,  convinced  that  her  exhausted  frame 
was  sinking  under  increasing  infirmity,  she  deto'- 
mined  on  removing  into  Sorry^  from  a  desire  that 
her  mortal  remains  might  be  laid  with  those  of  her 
mother,  and  many  of  her  fiither's  family,  in  Stcrfce 
Church,  near  Guildford.    In  1603,  she  removed  from 
Frans^  near  Tunbridge,  to  the  riUago  of  Elated,  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gtodalming.    In  the  winter  of 
1804, 1  spent  some  time  with  her,  when  she  w^s  oc- 
cupied in  composing  her  diarming  little  work  for  the 
use,  of  young  |>ersona,  entitled  **  Con  versa  tions," 
which  she  occasionally  wrote  in  the  common  siitiniE- 
room  of  the  family,  with  two  or  three  lively  grand- 
children  playing  about  her,  and  conversing  with 
great  cbeemilness  and  pleiisantry,  though  nesriy 
confined  to  her  sofa,  in  great  bodily  pain,  and  in  a 
mortif>ing  state  of  dependence  on  the  services  of 
others,  but  in  the  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties ; 
a  blessing  of  which  she  was  most  justly  sensible, 
and  for  which  she  frequently  expressed  her  gratitnds 
to  the  Almighty. 

In  the  following  year  she  removed  to  Tilford,  nemi 
Famham,  where  her  long  sufierings  were  finally 
closed,  on  the  S8th  of  October,  1806,  m  her  6dth  yetar. 
Mr.  Smith's  death  took  place  the  preceding  March. 
She  was  buried  at  Stoke,  in  compliance  with  her 
wishes,  where  a  neat  monument,  executed  by  Bacon, 
is  erected  to  her  memory,  and  that  of  two  of  lier 
sons,  Charles  and  Geoi^e,  both  of  whom  perished 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  service  of  their  couotry . 
To  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  admirable  and 
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.  mneh  iiuiirad  woman.  I  am  indvoed  to  attaxnpl  a  de- 
fineation  of  her  character,  which,  I  think,  has  been 
as  much  roiauiideratood  bj  her  admirers,  as  it  has 
been  misrepresented  by  her  enemies.    Those  who 
have  formed  their  ideas  of  her  from  her  works,  and 
even  from  what  she  says,  in  her  moments  of  de- 
n)ondency,  of  herself^  have  naturally  concluded  that 
she  was  of  a  melancholy  disposition;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous.    Cheei  fulness  and  cayety 
were  the  natural  charactenstics  of  her  mind;  and 
though  circumstances  of  the  most  depressing  nature 
at  times  weighed  down  her  spirit  to  the  earth,  yet 
such  was  its  buoyancv  that  it  quickly  returned  to  its 
level.    Even  in  the  darkest  periods  of  her  life,  she 
possessed  the  power  of  abstracting  herself  from  her 
cares ;  and,  givins  play  to  the  sportivene^s  of  her 
imagination,  could  make  even  the  diMculties  Bhe 
was  labouring  under  subjects  of  merriment,  placing 
both  persons  and  things  m  such  ridiculous  points  of 
view,  and  throwing  out  such  sallies  of  pleasantry, 
that  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  delighted  with  her 
wit,  even  whiJedeploring  the  circumstances  that  ex- 
cited it.    It  was  said,  by  the  confessor  of  the  cele- 
brated Madame  de  Coulanges,  that  her  sins  were  all 
e|>igrams  :  the  observation  migiht  haye  been  applied 
with  equal  propriety  to  Mrs.  Smith,  who  frequently 
gave  her  troubles  a  truly  epigrammatic  turn ;  she 
particularly  exulted  in  little  pieces  of  humorous  poe- 
try, in  which  she  introduces  so  much  fancy  and  ele- 
gance, that  one  cannot  but  regret,  that,  though  some 
of  them  still  exist,  they  are  unintelligible  except  to 
the  very  few  survivors  who  may  yet  recollect,  with 
a  melancholy  pleasure,  the  circumstances  that  gave 
rise  to  them.    She  was  very  successfid  in  parodies, 
and  did  not  spare  even  her  own  poetry.    In  the  so- 
ciety of  persons  she  liked,  and  with  wliom  she  was 
under  no  restraint,  with  those  who  understood,  and 
could  enjoy  her  peculiar  vein  of  humour,  nothing 
could  be  more  spirited,  more  racy,  than  her  conver- 
sation ;  every  sentence  had  its  poinc,  the  effect  of 
,  which  was  increased  by  the  uncommon  rapidity  with 
which  she  spoke,  as  if^her  ideas  flowed  too  fast  for 
utterance;  but  among  strangers,  and  with  persons 
with  whom  she  could  not,  or  fancied  she  could  not, 
assimiiate,  she  was  cold,  silent,  and  abstracted,  dis- 
appointing those  who  had  sought  her  society  in  the 
expectation  of  entertainment. 
,  Notwithstanding  her  constant  literary  occupa- 
tbns,  she  never  adopted  the  affectations,  the  inflated 
language,  and  exaggerated  expressions,  which  Ute- 
rary  ladies  mre  oftendistinguished  by,  but  always  ex- 
prosed   herself  with  the  utmost  simplicity.     She 
eomposed  with  grsater  facility  than  others  could 
transcribe,  and  never  would  avail  herself  of  an  aman- 
aensis.  always  asserting  that  it  was  more  trouble 
to  find  them  in  comprenension  than  to  execute  the 
boainess  herself ;  in  fact,  the  quickness  of  her  con- 
ception was  such^  that  she  made  no  allowance  for 
Ae  slovrer  fj^culties  of  others,  and  her  impetuosity 
sddom  allowed  her  time  to  explain  herself  with  the 
precision  required  by  less  ardent  minds.    This  hasti- 
ness of  temper  was  one  of  the  greatest  shades  in 
her  character,  and  one  of  her  greatest  misfortunes. 
As  her  feelings  were  acute,  she  expressed  her  resent- 
ments 'with  an  asperity,  the  imprudence  of  which 
she  was  not  aware  of  till  it  was  too  late,  though  per- 
haps she  had  forgotten  the  offence,  and  forgiven 
the  offender,  in  ten  minutes :  but  those  who  smarted 
under  the  seventy  of  her  lasn  were  not  so  easily  ap- 
peased, and  she  certainly  created  many  enemies, 
from  acting  too  frequently  from  the  impulse  of  the 
moment. 

She  was  always  the  friend  of  the  unf^tunate,  and 
spared  neither  her  time,  her  talents,  nor  even  her 
pvrse,  in  the  cause  of  those  she  endeavoured  to  serve : 
and  w^th  a  heart  so  warm,  it  may  easily  be  believed 
she  was  frequently  the  dupe  of  her  ocnevolence.  The 
poor  always  found  in  her  a  kind  protectress,  and  she 
never  left  any  place  of  residence  without  bearing 
with  her  their  prayers  and  regrets. 

No  woman  had  greater  trials  as  a  wife :  very  few 
eoold  have  acquitted  themselves  so  well !  But  her 
conduct  for  twenty-three  years  speaks  for  itself. 
She  was  a  most  tender  and  anxious  mother,  and  if 


she  carried  her  indulgence  to  her  children  too  lar,.  it 
is  an  error  too  general  to  be  very  severely  reproba- 
ted. To  shield  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
mortifying  coii sequences  of  loss  of  fortune,  was  the 
object  of  her  indefatigable  exertions.  Her  reward 
was  in  their  afl'ection  and  gratitude,  and  in  the  ap- 
proval of  her  own  heart.  If  she  derived  a  high  de- 
gree of  gratilicniion  in  the  homage  paid  to  her  tal- 
ents, it  was  embittered  by  the  envenomed  shafts  of 
envy  and  bigotry,  and  by  the  calumnies  of  anony- 
mous defanicrs.  By  some  she  has  beeji  censured, 
because  there  is  no  religion  in  her  works,  ihouj^h  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  hne  that  implicij  the  want  of  it 
in  herself;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  Mrs.  Smith 
would  have  considered  it  as  a  subject  much  too 
sacred  to  be  needlessly  and  irrffVerentiy  brought  for- 
ward in  a  work  of  liciion  adapted  for  the  hours  of 
relaxation,  not  for  those  of  serious  reflection.  Nor 
was  it  then  the  fashion  of  the  day,  as  it  has  become 
since.  No  one  then  took  up  a  novel  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  flnding  a  sermon.  "Religious  Courtships" 
had  not  been  revived,  nor  had  Ccnlcbs  commenced 
hisperegrinationsin  Search  of  a  Wife.  In  introducing 
pohticsinone  of  her  works,  she  incurred  equal  cen- 
sure, and  with  greater  reason ;  it  was  sinning  against 
good  taste  in  a  female  writer  perhaps  there  w^  a 
ut  tie  personal  spleen  mixed  up  with  her  patriotism. 

Mrs.  Smith's  reputation  as  an  author,  rests  less 
on  her  prose  works,  (which  were  freauently  hastily 
written,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,)  than  on  her 
poetry.  Her  Sonriets  and  other  Poems  have  passed 
through  eleven  editions,  and  have  been  translated 
into  French  and  Italian ;  and  so  highly  were  her 
talents  estimated,  that,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Warton^ 
she  was  requested  to  supply  his  epitaph,  which  she 
declined,  thou);h  she  could  not  but  feel  the  value  of 
such  a  compliment,  from  the  members  of  a  society 
so  fertile  in  poets  as  Winchester  College. 

Mrs.  Snriitn  leA  no  posthumoiis  works  whatever. 
The  sweepings  of  her  closet  were,  without  excep*- 
tion,  committed  to  the  flames.  The  novel  published 
about  three  years  ago,  with  her  name  affixed  to  it, 
with  an  intention  of  imposing  it  on  the  public  as  her 
work,  is  a  fraud  which,  it  seems,  the  law  affords  no 
redress  for.  Those  who  have  looked  into  it,  assure 
me  there  is  sufficient  eviden(5^  inthe  work  itself  to 
defeat  the  intention,  and  that  no  person  of  common 
sense  can  be  deceived  by  it :  but  a  more  public  ex- 
posure of  such  an  imposition  is  required,  in  justice  to 
Mrs.  Smith's  memory. 

In  closing  this  melancholy  retrospection  of  a  life 
so  pecuUarly  and  so  invariably  marked  by  adversity, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  experience  the  keenest  regret, 
that  a  being  with  a  mind  so  highly  gifted,  a  heart  so 
aUve  to  every  warm  and  generous  feeling;  with 
beauty  to  delight,  and  virtues  to  attach  all  hearts; 
so  formed  herself  for  happiness,  and  so  eminently 
qualified  to  dispense  it  to  others,  should  have  been, 
from  her  early  youth,  the  devoted  victim  of  folly,  vice, 
and  injustice !  Who  but  must  contrast  her  misera- 
ble destiny  with  the  brilliant  station  she  would  have 
held  in  the  world  under  happier  circumstances  7  But 
her  guaJrdian  angel  slept ! 

We  have  already  observed,  that  our  path  through 
"  this  most  pleasant  land  of  faery"  had  oeen  brougnt 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion  before  the  works  of  Mrs. 
Smith  had  been  included  in  the  collection  to  which 
these  notices  refer.  This  has  deprived  us  of  the 
opportunity  of  reconsidering,  with  some  care,  the 
productions  of  an  authoress,  from  whom  we  ought 
to  acknowledge  having  received  more  pleasure  than 
from  others  whom  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
reviewing,  in  greater  detail.  Something^  however, 
is  due  to  the  public ;  and  though  we  write  without 
having^  Mrs.  Smith's  works  before  us,  and  our  re- 
collections are  of  a  distant  date,  yet  they  are  too 
deeply  impressed  on  our  memory  to  be  forgotten, 
and,  though  of  a  general  character,  we  trust  they 
vrill  not  be  found  vasme  or  inaccurate. 

We  must,  as  a  preliminary,  take  the  Uberty  some- 
what to  difler  from  the  obliging  correspondent  to 
whom  we  are  so  much  indebted,  wnere  she  considers 
Mrs.  Smith's  prose  as  much  inferior  to  her  poetry. 
We  allow  the  great  beauty  of  the  sonnets,  nor  »ro 
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yf^  at  alt  mdveifby  tht  pedantic  objection,  that  their 
structure,  in  two  elegiac  quatrains,  terminated  b/  a 
couplet,  diners  from  that  of  the  legitimate  sonnet 
invented  by  the  Italians,  and  imitated  by  Milton,  and 
other  English  authors,  from  their  literature.  The 
quality  of  the  poetry  appears  to  us  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  the  structure  of  the  verse ;  and  the 
more  simple  model  of  Mrs.  Smith's  sonnets  is  equally 
or  better  fitted  for  the  theme,  generally  melancholy 
and  sentimental,  which  she  loves  to  exercise  her 
genius  upon,  than  would  have  been  the  complicated 
and  involved  form  of  the  regular  Italian  sonnet. 
But,  while  we  allow  high  praise  to  the  sweet  and  sad 
effusions  of  Mrs.  Smith's  muse,  we  cannot  admit 
that  by  these  aton^  she  could  ever  have  risen  to  the 
height  of  eminence  which  we  are  disposed  to  claim 
for  ner  as  authoress  of  her  prose  narratives.  The  ele- 
gance, the  polish^  the  taste,  and  the  feeling^  of  this 
highly-gifted  ladv,  may  no  doubt  be  traced  m  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Smith  s  poetry.  But  for  her  invention, 
that  highest  property  of  genius,  her  knowledge  of 
the  human  bosom,  her  power  of  natural  description, 
her  wit,  and  her  satire,  the  reader  must  seek,  in  her 
prose  narratives. 

W<^  remember  well  the  impression  made  on  the 
'ptkblicby  the  appearance  of  Emmeline,  or  the  Orphan 
qf,  the  CaitU,  a  tale  of  love  and  passion,  happily 
Gdnceived,  and  told  in  a  most  interesting  manner. 
It  contained  a  happy,  mixtiu-e  of  humour,  and  of  bit- 
ter satire  mingled  with  pathos,  while  the  characters, 
bqth  of  sentiment  and  of  manners^  were  sketched 
with  a  firmness  of  pencil,  and  livehness  of  colour- 
ing, which  belong  to  the  higliest  branch  of  fictitious 
narrative.  One  fault,  we  well  remember,  struck  us, 
and  other  young  readers  such  as  we  then  xvere. 
There  \»  (or  at  least  was,  for  it  may  have  passed 
away  since  we  experienced  such  sensations)  a  strain 
of  cnivalrouB  feehng  in  the  mind  of  youth,  which  ob- 
jects to  all  change  and  shadow  of  turning  on  the 
part  of  the  hero  and  the  heroine  of  the  novel.  As 
the  favoured  youth  is  expected  to  be 

A  koi^tofkivt,  whenever  broke  a  w>w; 

so  the  lady,  on  her  side,  must  be  not  only  true  of 
promise,  but,  under  vrery  temptation,  faithful  to  her 
first  affection.  So  much  is  tois  the  case,  that  we 
nave  not  known  any  instance  in  which  the  heroine 
is  made  to  pass  through  the  purgatory  of  a  previous 
marriage  ere  the  end  of  the  work  assigned  her  to  her 
first  well-beloved,  which  has  not,  for  that  reason, 
given  sore  offence  to  the  reader.  Now  Emmeline 
Ccompletely  justified,  we  acknowledge,  in  reason, 
and  still  more  in  prudence)  breaks  on  ner  engage* 
ment  with  the  fiery,  high-spirited,  but  noble  and  gene- 
rous Delamere,  to  attach  herself  to  a  certain  Mr. 
Godolphin,  of  whose  merits  we  are  indeed  told  much, 
but  m  whom  we  do  not  feel  half  so  much  interested 
as  in  poor  Ddamere ;  perhaps  because  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  faults  as  well  as  virtues  of  the  last, 
and  pity  him  for  the  misfortunes  to  which  the  au- 
thoress condemns  him  in  partiality  for  her  favour- 
ite. 

It  may  be  said  by  some,  that  this  is  a  boarding- 
school  objection.  All  we  can  answer  is.  that  we  felt 
it  natural  at  the  time  when  we  read  the  book.  It 
may  be  said,  also,  that  passion,  and  sacrifices  to  pas- 
sion, are  a  dangerous  theme,  when  addressed  to 
youth ;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  prudence, 
as  it  is  in  a  distinguished  manner  the  virtue,  so  it  is 
in  some  sense  the  vice  of  the  present  time ;  and  that 
there  is  little,  chance  of  Cupid,  king  of  gods  and 
men,  recovering  any  very  perilous  snare  of  his  in- 
fiuence  during  an  age  in  which  selfishness  is  so  pre- 
dominant.  It  seems  at  least  hard  that  the  novelists 
of  the  present  day  should  be  amongst  the  first  to  up- 
lift the  heel  against  the  poor  little  blind  boy.  who  is 
naturally  their  tutelar  deity;  yet  so  generally  has  this 
been  the  case,  as  to  recall  the  complaint  of  old 
D'Avenant; 

"  The  praw  ia  now  Love's  foil,  Love's  foe. 
They  have  neizod  on  hk  am>wt,hii  quiver,  hia  bow  ; 
They  have  shorn  off  his  pinions,  ajtid  ibtter'd  bis  fl-et, 
Beeiuse  IM  niade  way  for  lofen  to  meet" 

The  Reehue  of  the  Lake^  though  the  love  tale  be 


lnt£res^ng,  owing  to  a  hdii  of  fantastic  i^hnoee 
[•bed  to  the  hero  Montgomery,  Is  in  other  te- 


lessh 

attachea  to  ine  nero  jnonigomery, 
spocts  altogether  fit  to  stand  beside  the  OrphAin  ^f 
the  Castle.  The  cold-hearted,  yet  coquettish  woman 
of  fashion.  Lady  Newenden,  who  becomes  vicious 
out  of  mere  ennui,  is  very  wcU  drawn,  and  so  are 
the  female  horse-jockey  and  the  brutal  buck- 
Mrs.  Smith's  powers  of  satire  were  great,  but  they 
seldom  exhibit  a  playful  or  light  character.  Her  ex- 
perience had  unfortunately  fed  her  to  see  life  in  its 
most  melancholy  fealurfs,  so  that  follies,  which  form 
the  jest  of  the  fortunate,  had  to  her  been  the  source  of 
disquiet  and  even  distress.  The  characters  we  have 
just  enumerated,  with  others  to  be  found  in  her 
works,  are  so  drawn  as  to  be  detested  rather  than 
laughed  at ;  and  at  the  sporting  parson  and  somo 
others  less  darkly  shaded,  we  smile  in  scom,  b^t 
without  sympathy.  The  perplexed  circumalancea  m 
which  her  family  affairs  were  placed,  induced  mm. 
Smith  to  judge  with  severity  the  trustees  who  had 
the  management  of  these  matters;  and  the  intro- 
duction ofone  or  two  legal  characters  (men  of  buai- 
oess,  as  they  are  called,)  into  her  popular  novels, 
left  them  Uttle  to  congratulatethemsclv.ee  on  having 
had  to  do  with  a  lady  whose  pen  wore  so  sharp  a 

FoinL  Even  Mr.  Smith's  foibles  did  not  escape, 
n  spite  of  "  awful  rule  and  right  supremacy,"  we 
recognise  him  in  the  whimsical  projector,  wbjp 
hoped  to  make  a  fortune  by  manuring  his  estate  with 
old  wigs.  This  satire  may  not  have  been  uniforndy 
well  merited;  for  ladies  who  see  sharply  and.  m» 
keenly  are  desirous  sometimes  to  arrive  ^t  tbeir 

f>oint,  without  passing  through  the  forms  whJch  the 
aw,  rather  than  lawyers,  throws  in  the  way,  A 
bitter  excess  of  irritability  will,  however,  be  rea4ujr 
excused  by  those  who  hav^  read,  in  the  pieceduig 
Memoir,  the  a^j^tating,  proVojking,  and  distresmns 
circumstances,  m  which  Mrs.  Smith  was  iav otved 
during  the  greater  part  other  existence.  Her  liter- 
ary lue  also  had  its  own  peculiar  pmgues,  to  the 
character  of  which  she  has  borne  sumcient  testimo- 
ny in  one  of  her  later  novels.  There  ia  an  admins 
ble  correspondence  between  a  literary  lady  and  some 
gentlemen  of  the  trade,  which  illustrates  the  un- 
certainty and  vexation  to  which  the  life  of  an  author 
is  subjected. 

The  chef-d'cBuvre  of  Mrs.  Smith's  work  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  recollection,  the  Old  Marwr-Hausct  ea- 
pecially  the  first  part  of  the  story,  where  the  scene 
lies  about  the  ancient  mansion  and  its  >icinity.  Old 
Mrs.  Rayland  is  without  a  rival;  a  Clueen  Elizabetii 
in  private  lifis,  jealous  of  her  immediate  dignities  and 
possessions,  and  still  more  jealous  of  the  power  oC 
bequeathing  them.  Her  letter  to  Mr.  Somerive,  in 
which  she  intimates  rather  than  expresses  her  desire 
to  keep  young  Orlando  at  the  Hall,  while  sheissw* 
carefuf  to  avoid  committing  herself  by  any  direct  ex- 
pression of  her  intentions  with  respect  to  him,  is  a 
master-piece  of  diplomacy,  equal  to  what  she  of 
Tudor  could  have  composed  on  a  similar  occa^on. 
The  love  of  the  young  people  thrown  together,  so 
naturally,  its  innocence  and  purity,  and  the  sort  of 
perils  with  which  they  are  beset,  cannot  fail  deeply 
to  interest  all  those  who  are  interested  by  this  pe- 
culiar species  of  literature.  The  unexpected  inter- 
view with  Jonas  the  smuggler,  furnishes  an  oppor- 
tunity for  varying  the  tale  with  a  fine  scene  of  natural 
terror,  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand* 

In  the  Old  Manor-Souse  there  are  also  some  ex- 
cellent sketches  of  description ;  but  such  are  indeed 
to  be  found  in  all  Mrs.  Smith's  works ;  and  it  is  re-  ' 
markable  that  the  sea-coast  scenery  of  Dorset  and 
Devon,  wlth*which  she  must  have  been  familiar,  ia 
scarce  painted  with  more  accuracy  of  descnption, 
than  the  tower  upon  a  rugged  headland  on  the  coast 
of  Caithness,  which  she  could  only  beooilie  ac- 
quainted with  by  report.  So  readily  does  the  plastic 
power  of  genius  weave  into  a  wreath  materials, 
whether  collected  by  the  artist  or  by  other  bands.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  Mrs.  Smith  not  only  pre- 
serves in  her  landscapes  the  truth  and  precision  o< 
a  painter,  but  that  they  sometimes  evince  marks  oi 
her  own  &vourite  pursuits  and  studies.  The  plants 
and  flowers  are  described  by  tneir  Linnaean  names, 
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aiveUMlqrtliMrYi^lgareiitbet*;  ui4m«peakuiR 

<jf  fiM  nttaieaB  of  air,  the  tenns  of  natural  hiatory 
are  often  introduced.  Something  like  this  may  l>e 
obaerved  m  Mr.  Grabbers  poems;  but  neither  In 
dieae  nor  in  Mrs.  Smith*a  novels  does  it  strike  the 
reader  that  there  is  pedantry  in  such  details ;  an 
objection  which  certainly  would  occur,  were  such 
aoentific  ornaments  to  be  used  by  a  meaner  hand. 

The  most  deficient  part  of  Mrs.  Smith's  novels,  is 
unquestionably  the  plot,  or  narrative,  which,  in 
general,  bears  the  appearance  of  having  oeen  hastily 
Vtm  up,  as  the  phrase  goes,  without  much  attention 
to  probability  or  accuracy  of  combination.  This 
was  not  owing  to  any  deficiency  in  invention  *,  for 
when  Charlotte  Smith  had  leisure,  and  chose  to  em- 
ploy it  to  the  purpose,  her  story,  as  in  the  Orvhan 
qf  the  Cattie^  is  conducted  with  unexceptionable  in- 
genuity. Bat  she  waa  too  oAcn  summoned  to  her 
uterary  labours  by  the  inexorable  voice  of  necessity, 
which  obliged  her  to  write  for  the  daily  supply  of  the 
press,  without  having  previously  adjustea,  perhaps 
without  having  even  rouffh-hewn  the  course  of  in- 
cidents which  she  intended  to  detail.  Hence  the 
harry  and  want  of  connexion  which  may  be  observ- 
ed in  some  of  her  stories,  and  hence,  too,  instances, 
in  which  we  can  see  that  the  character  of  the  tale 
iias  changed  while  it  was  yet  in  the  author's  imagi- 
nation, and  has  in  the  end  become  different  from 
what  she  herself  had  originally  proposed.  This  is 
M>t  to  arise  either  from  the  author  bavins  forgotten 
the  thnad  of  the  story,  or  her  having,  in  the  progress 
<xf  the  narrative,  found  it  more  difficult  to  disentan- 
^a  it  siulfully  than,  her  first  concoction  of  the  tale 
had  indnoed  ber  to  hope.  This  desertion  of  tbe 
story  is,  no  donbt,-  an  imperfection  ;  for  few  of  the 
menta  which  a  novel  usuallv  boasts  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  an  interesting  ana  well-arranged  story. 
But  then  this  merit,  however  greet,  has  never  been 
^nsidered  as  indispensable  to  fictitio^  narrative. 
On  the  contrary,  in  many  of  the  best  s^imens  of 
that  class  of  composiuon— (?iZ  Blaa^  for  example. 
Peregrine  Pickle^  Roderick  Random^  and  many 
others  of  the  first  eminence— no  effort  whatever  is 
made  to  attain  the  praise  belonging  to  a  compact 
system  of  adventures,  in  which  the  volumes  which 
SBooeed  the  first,  Iflie  the  months  of  summer  raatv 
ring  the  flowers  and  fruit  which  have  germinated  in 
qinoa  slowly  conduct  the  tale  to  the  maturity  at 
which  it  arrives  upon  its  conclusion,  aa  autumn 

Sithers  in  the  produce  of  the  year.    On  the  contrary, 
e  adventures,  however  delightftil  in  themselves,  are 
bat 

Like  orimit  pesils  at  random  •tiunf, 

aad  are  not  connected  together,  othervose  than  as 
having  occurred  to  one  individual,  and  in  the  course 
ef  one  man's  life.  In  fine,  whatever  may  be  the 
Tote  of  the  aeverer  critics,  we  are  afraid  that  many 
of  the  labourers  in  this  walk  of  literature  will  con- 
dade  with  Baves,  by  asking.  "  What  is  the  use  of 
the  pk>t  but  to  bring  in  tee  things  T'  And,  truljr,  if 
^s  fine  thinga  really  deserve  the  name,  we  think 
there  is  pedantry  in  censuring  the  works  wheif  they 
eoeor,  merely  because  productions  of  genius  are  not 
die  adorned  with  a  regularity  of  conception,  carry- 
ing skilfiilly  forward  the  conclusion  of  the  story, 
which  we  may  safely  pronounce  one  of  the  rarest 
atlainments  or  art. 

The  characters  of  Mrs.  Smith  are  conceived  with 
truth  and  force,  though  we  do  not  recollect  any  one 
vaich  beara  the  atamp  of  actual  novelty ;  and  in- 
9*ed,  an  eiibrt  at  introduciiigsuch,  unleaa  the  author 
ttpoweriiiliy  gifted  with  the  inventive  faculty,  is 
Qeie  Ukely  to  produce  monsters  than  models  of  com- 
^tion.  Sbe  is  nniformly  happy  in  supplying  them 
vith  langaase  fitted  to  their  station  in  ufe;  nor  are 
^Bos  many  dialogues  to  be  found  which  are  at  once 
•0  ■ntertainlng,  and  approach  so  nearly  to  truth  and 
Iglity.  The  evanescent  tone  of  the  highest  fiuhion- 
vis  society  is  not  easily  caught,  nor  perhaps  is  it  de- 
■ible  it  should  be,  considering  the  care  wnich  is 
^aon  in  these  elevated  regions  to  deprive  conversa- 
tai  of  every  thing  approaching  to  the  emphasis  of 
Puiion,  or  even  ofieerious  interest.  But  of  every 
«utr  ^paciea  of  dialogue  firom  the  higher  to  the 


lower  oLaaaes  (rf'her  coontzymen.  Mra^  Smith's  workg 
exhibit  happy  specimens ;  and  her  portraits  of  for* 
eignersi  owing  to  her  long  residence  abroad,  are  not 
less  striking  than  those  ot  Britons. 

There  is  yet  another  attribute  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
fictitious  narratives,  which  may  bo  a  recommenda- 
tion, or  the  contrary,  as  it  affects  readers  of  various 
temperaments,  or  the  same  reader  in  a  different 
mood  of  mind..  We  allude  X6  the  general  tone  of 
melancholy  which  pervades  her  composition,  and  of 
which  every  one  who  has  read  the  preceding  Memoir 
can  no  longer  be  at  a  loss  to  assign  the  cause.  The 
conclusions  of  her  novels,  it  is  true,  are  generally  for- 
tunate, and  she  has  spared  her  readers  who  nave 
probably  enougf^  arising  out  of  their  own  concerns 
to  make  them  anxious  and  unhappy,  the  uncomfort- 
able feeling  of  having  wasted  their  hour  of  leisure 
upon  making  themselves  yet  more  sad  and  uncom- 
fortable than  before,  by  the  unpleasant  conclusion  of 
a  tale  which  they  had  taken  up  for  amusement 
The  sky,  though  it.uniformly  lours  upon  us  through 
MrS;  Smith's  narrations,  breaks  forth  on  the  con- 
clusion, and  cheers  the  scene  when  we  are  about  to 
part  from  it.  Stfll,  however,  we  long  for  a  few  sun- 
ny glimpses  to  enUven  the  landscape  in  the  courae 
of  the  story,  and  with  these  we  are  rarely  supplied ; 
so  that  the  general  influence  of  melancholy  can 
scarce  be  removed  by  the  assurance,  that  our  favour- 
ites are  at  length  married  and  prosperous.  The  hastj 
and  happy  catastrophe  seems  so  inconsistent  with 
the  uniiorm  persecutions  of  Fortune,  through  the 
course  of  the  story,  that  we  cannot  help  doubting 
whether  adversity  nad  exhausted  her  via],  or  wheth- 
er she  had  not  further  misfortunes  in  store  for  them 
after  the  curtain  was  dropped  by  the  Authoress. 
Those  who  have  few  sorrows  of  their  own.  as  Ck)Ie- 
ridge  beautifiilly  expresses  it,*  love  the  tables  which 
call  forth  a  sympathy  for  which  their  own  feelings 
give  little  occasion :  while  others,  exhausted  by  the 
actual  distresses  of  life,  relish  better  those  narra- 
tives which  steal  them  from  a  sense  of  sorrow.  But 
every  one,  whether  of  sad  or  gay  temperament,  muat 
regret  that  the  tone  of  melancholy  which  pervades  > 
Mrs.  Smith's  compositions,  was  derived  too  surely 
from  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of  the  amiable 
Authoress.  We  are  it^eed  informed  by  Mrs.  Dorset 
that  the  natural  temper  of  her  sister  was  lively  and 
playful ;  but  it  nrast  be  considered,  that  the  worka  on 
which  she  was  obliged,  often  reluctantly,  to  labour, 
were  seldom  undertaken  from  free  choice.  Nothing 
saddens  the  heart  so  much  as  that  sort  of  literary 
labour  which  depends  on  the  imagination,  when  it  is 
undertaken  unwillingly,  and  from  a  sense  of  com- 
pulsion. The  galley-slave  may  sing  when  he  is  un- 
chuned,  but,  it  would  be  uncommon  equanimity 
which  could  induce  him^to  do  so  when  he  is  actually 
bound  to  his  oar.  If  there  is  a  mental  drudgery 
which  lowers  the  spirits  and  lacerates  the  nerves, 
like  the  toil  of  the  slave,  it  is  that  which  is  exacted 
by  literary  composition  when  the  heart  is  not  in  uni- 
son with  the  work  upon  which  the' head  is  employ- 
ed. Add  to  the  unhappy,  author's  task,  sickness, 
sorrow,  or  the  pressure  of^  unfavourable  circumstan- 
ces, and  the  labour  of  the  bondsman  becomes  light 
in  comparison. 

Before  closing  a  rough  attempt  to  discharge  the 
debt  we  owe,  in  acknowledgement  of  many 
pleasant  hours  derived  fi-om  the  perusal  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  works,  we  cannot  but  remark  the  number 
of  highly  talented  women,  who  have,  within  our 
time  of  novel-reading,  distmguished  themselves  ad' 
vantageously  in  this  department  of  hterature. 
Besides  the  living  excellence  of  Mrs.  D'Arblay,  and 
of  Maria  Edgeworth,  of  the  Aurhoresa  of  Marriage 
and  the  Inheritance,  and  of  Mrs.  Opie,  the  names 
arise  on  us  of  Miss  Ausdn,  the  faithful  chronicler  of 
English  manners,  and  English  society  of  the  mid- 
dling, or  what  is  called  the  genteel  class ;  besidea 
also  Mrs.  Radcliif&  Miss  Reeves,  and  others,  to 
whom  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  some  juatice  in 

*  Faw  aoRowa  hath  die  of  her  own. 
My  hope,  my  jor,  air  Generien) ; 
She  loves  me  beet  whene'er  I  smu 
Tbe  eono  that  makes  her  grieve. 

Leva. 


* 
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these  sheets.  We  luive  to  thank  Mrs.  Incbbtld, 
the  authoress  of  Frankenstehis  Mrs.  Bennett,  too, 
and  many  other  women  of  talents,  for  the  amuse- 
ment which  their  works  have  anbrded;  and  we 
must  add,  that  we  think  it  would  be  impos^ble  to 
match  against  these  names^  the  same  number  of 
masculine  competitors,  arising  within  the  same 
space  of  time.  The  fact  is  worthy  of  notice  ;  al- 
though, whether  it  arises  from  mere  chance : 
whether  the  less  marked  and  more  evanescent 
shades  of  modern  society  are  more  happily  painted  by 
the  finer  pencil  of  a  woman;  or  whether  our  modern 
delicacy,  having  excluded^  the  bold  and  Sometimes 
coarse  delineations  permitted  to  ancient  novelists, 
has  rendered  competition  more  easy  to  female 
writersk  because  the  forms  must  be  veiled  and 
clothed  with  drapery— is  a  subject  which  would  lead 
us  far,  and  which,  therefore,  it  is  not  our  present 
purpose  to  enter  into. 


SIR  RALPH  SADLER. 

The  birth  of  this  able  and  celebrated  statesman 
was  neither  obscure  and  ignoble,  nor  so  much  exalted 
above  the  middling  rank  of  societjs  as  to  contribute 
in  any  material  degree  towards  the  splendid  success 
of  his  career  in  life. 

Ralph  Sadler  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Sad- 
leir,*  or  Sadleyer,  Esquiroi  through  whom  he  was 
heir,  according  to  Fulfer,  to  a  fair  inheritance.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1507,  at  Hackney,  in  Middlesex, 
where  his  famUy  had  been  for  some  time  settled,  and 
had  a  vounger  brother,  John  Sadler,  who  com- 
mandea  a  company  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  in  the 
•year  1644.  The  circumstances  of  Henry  Sadleir, 
their  father,  were  not  such  as  to  exempt  him  £rom 
profesgioQal  labour,  and  even  from  personal  depend- 
ence. Indeed  the  chain  of  ieudal  connexion  was  still 
80  entire,  that  the  lesser  gentry  of  the  period  sought 
not  only'  emolument  but  protection^  and  even 
honour,  by  occupying,  in  the  domestic  establish- 
m^ts  of  the  nobles,  those  situations,  which  the 
nobility  themselves  con  tended  for  in  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  pnde  of  solitary  Aid  isolated  independ- 
ence was  unknown  in  apenod  when  the  force  of  the 
laws  was  unequal  to  protect  those  who  enjoyed  it. 
and  the  closer  the  fortunes  of  a  private  individual 
were  linked  with  those  of  some  chieftain  of  rank 
and  power,  the  greater  was  the  probabihty  of  his 
escaping  all  mischances,  save  those  flowing  from 
t\m  lall  of  his  patron,  it  does  not,  therefore,  con- 
trac|ict  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us  concern- 
ing Henry  Sadleir's  rank  and  estate,  that  he  seems 
to  have  acted  in  some  domestic  capacity,  probably 
as  steward  or  giu'veyor,  to  a  noblemaPi  proprietor 
of  a  manor  called  Cillney,  near  Great  Hadhain,  in 
Essex. 

^His  office,  whfftdver  it  was,  consisted  in  keeping 
accounts  and  receiving  mpney;  so  that  his  son  had 
an  early  example  of  accurate  habits  of  business, 
not  very  ooromon  in  that  rude  military  age,  which 
proved  not  only  the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  but 
GOKtinued  to  be  the  means  of  his  raising  it  to  the 
highest  elevation.  Ralph  Sadler  was  fortunate 
enough  to  g^n  a  situation  in  the  family  of  Thomas 
Gr<0OiweU, lEail  of  Essex,  who  rose  in  the  favour  of 
t^  oaprifiious  Henry  Vlll.,  by  facilitating  his 
divorce  from  ^een  Catharine,  and  who  fell  by  pro- 
curing his  nnion  with  Anne  of  Cleves.  while 
Cromwdl  wtts  yet  in  the  ascent  of  his  g[randeur, 
Sadler  acqwred  so  much  infiueitce  with  him,  as  to 
be  able  to  solicit  a  place  under  tlie  crown  for  his 
father,  whoee  noble  patron  had  beeome  unable  to 
siQ:>port  the  expense  of  a  ieudal  household.  .These 
mauita  particuTars  we  learn  from  a  letter  which  the 
elaer  Sadler  writes  to  his  son.t 


Ralph  dadlet^sthvour  with  Lotd  Ctomweli,  $oit 
the  trust  which  be  rgposed  in  him.  soon  brought 
him  under  the  eye  of  Henry  VHL  It  was  empKsr 
tically  said  of  that  monarch,  that  Henry  loved  a 
MAN ;  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that  the 
objects  of  his  favour  were  distinguished  by  external 
strength,  figure,  and  personal  accomplishments,  as 
well  as  by  their  temper  and  talents.  In  both  re- 
spects Sadler  was  fortunate ;  for,  though  of  a  mid- 
dling, or  rather  low  statureu  he  was  well  skilled  m 
all  exercises,  remarkable  both  for  strength  and 
activity,  and  particularly  accomplished  in  horse- 
manship.t  Neither  was  his  address  in  public 
business  inferior  to  his  feats  of  horsmanship,  hunt- 
ing, and  chivalry.  It  was  probable  before  he  at- 
tracted the  King's  notice,  that  Mr.  Sadler  became 
the  husband  of  the  widow  of  one  Ralph  Burrow, 
who  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  a  person  of  hi^ 
rank,  although  no  good  g[rounds  have  been  dis- 
covered for  the  scandal  with  which  Sanders  and- 
other  Cailiulic  writers  have  stigmatized  this  union. 
That  she  was  a  woman  of  credit  and  character,  must 
be  admitted ;  since  Lord  CromweU,  to  whom  she- 
was  related,  not  only  countenanced  their  marriage, 
but  was  godfather  to  two  of  their  children,  the  first 
of  whom  died  in  infancy .t 

I  nmrc  you  send  iim  woord  wfaetfaor 
re  ha  VOL  J  praye  you,  that  1  may  bate 
I  rod  of  hn  answer  to  you  mad«.    I 


Ckxld'i  bJemnf  and  royne.    . 
TO  havo  siwkya  to  hym  ;  yfye 


knowledge  in  writvnge  from 

tmat  he  will  knowlMge,  that  t  doe  owe  to  Ilia  kynfaa  graoa  m» 
iiiili  and  odd«  money.  Yf  it  pleaae  hym  to  k>oke  apoa  my  booiB»- 
wbicii  ivmaynetb  m  hu  handei.  thcMin  he  ahali  feynde  a  lab^ 
that  shall  sfaowo  the  truths,  (deayre  hym  to  be  xootf  to  me.)  Son 
RafT,  whereas  I  ahotdde  have  had  or  my  krae,  nowat^N*  ttudlte, 
above  xxmaikes.  loanffoU  never«  pany  but  Ihyie laaidaa.  wjtli- 


eoneeminfr_8ome  demand*  and  private  coocems.    Orifmal  from 
"'" —    ^""-  B.  I.  No.  48,  pace  MB. 

haitely  reeomaund  me  unto  you.  and  aond  you 


court  after  Chmtmas,  and  kepo  a  tnmMB  home ;  whertftHi  l^jfrare 
you  that  I  may  be  reeoouOMed  to  your  |ood  maister.aad  '6mfr 
hym  by  your  hwible  sute,  to  xett  ue  the  oOoe  in  the  Towaa  aa  m 
olbora,  so  thati  sliall  be  niib  Loadoo.  Good  son,  doe  the  best 
vott  can  for  me.  I  trusle  to  be  at  the  next  terme  by  ^lodd^a  grana. 
1  aaiurH  you  botlie  m/  foid  aad  my  iady  shell  be  vary  lolbe  to  4»- 
psTt  with  me,  but  with  tham  I  oan  h««e  npo  Ihilife  t  if  1  had,  I 
wold  not  depart  from  tbem.  1  pray  you  seoda  Sat  your  nHrth«t,  and 
rede  this  letter  to  her :  and  faraer,  my  lorde  dothe  lAt^nd  tp  {ye  at 
Cilney  all  ttii*  Ofaristmas.  and  there  to  hepe  a  sfnuule  Cmulimaa.  . 
thoogh  your  mother,  my  mate,  aa  yet  is  not  eeme  to  dhwy ; 
whereof  I  marvell,  fyt  diverse  eaitlN  of  Qtmi  Hadh^m  ktth  bya- 
at  tioodon  diverse  tyroea  smis  I  came  ftom  hpme<  1  can  noe  mora 
at  this  tvme,  but  the  ho^lYeoytye  cunirofhrt  uk  an  to . . .  .  ptea- 
Bare.  Written  at  Oilney.  im  xvtfh  day  of  OeoenlNff,  in  haM,  aa 
opyeiTth.    Your  flither, 

HavaY  SjLMATtm, 

"To  Rafl*  Sadleyer.  dwelUnc  with  Master  CromwelTbe  ll»e» 
f«»Tit). 

"  I  thynke  Richard  Crumwoll ...  to  London  now  at  ihia  tyitev. 
and  will  bet  at  Clhiey  bofote  i  then  y»  mave  aeod  your  lottres  by- 
hym  ;  if  he  be  not,  Mr.  Antony  will  be  at  CiilD^y  hdo«9  Ghnabnap ,. 
\M  Irilres  ye  send  lo  roe  close  them  surely  for  openymp." 

f  This  It  estaMislied  by  tl^  testimony ofhis natnralMUi  fUehwd ; 
whb,  in  dcdicatinr  a  troatue  oo  Horsonanship  to  'hia  &lB«r.  efr 
Rolpli,  acknowiedffes  to  have  derived  from  his  instnictiooa  wtaU- 
ever  skill  he  had  atlaiood  m  the  knowledse  of  that  nohw  animal, 
the  horse,  .    . 

I  "  R.  Sadler  to  Sec.  Croraweli.   Tftus.  B.  Vp.  34a    OrhdmL 

"  atM,  adUa  myn  humble  oomen^cions ,  with  fiko  nouoat,  theft 
it  may  pleie  you  to  ay ve  me  leva  to  double  sou.  amonnt  your 
wcJghtjAaJuires,  with  these  IrylSels :  it  is  so,  that  my  wylh.  after 
lonv  tTavitile.  and  as  payneful  labour  as  any  woman  could  have, 
hathe  at  last  htought  fmth  a  ftiyro  boy ;  boseofaing  yott  to  nwah; 
safe  ones  awyne  to  he  gamwonvti}  so poore  a maa  aa  I  aaSf  •in 
that  be  may  bear  your  uu|ie.  Trusting  yo  shall  have  mosi;  sojorto 
of  Mro  tbui  ye  had  of  the  otiier ;  and  yet  thcY  to  no  canoe  bai  or 
eret  rejoyse  in  (be  other,  for  he  dyed  an  imtocent,  and  nnoyoth  Oie 
joycs  of  hcven.  I  wold  also  be  right  dad  to  have  Mr.  Rnhnd^s 
wyf,  or  my  JJady  Weston,  to  bo  the  coMiotber.  Thar  te  a  poitaia 
Buperstidous  opinion  and  usa^o  amongst  ^mcn.  whij^b  is,  that 


in  caste  a  woman  go  with  chflde,  she  may  eoKsten  no  ounr  ttiUD^ 
clrildc  as  loair  aa  she  is  in  that  Ga«o.  And  therfor,  iMX  fcoowior 
whether  Mr.  Biehand'a  wyf  he  with  dbitd  or  not  I  do  MM  mr 
Lady  Weston.  1  desyio  to  have  one  of  Uiom.  bocaaae  Utn  do  lyo 
so  near  Hadkney :  tomorrow  in  tljc  Hfier  none  ahall  he  m  {y*^* 
and  that  the  holy  Trinyte  pre«srvo  you  fa  long  iyf  end  cm  helw. 
with  much  honour.  At  Hackney,  this  Saturday,  at  in  of  itaoetoel* 
at  after  ooae.  with  the  nido  and  haatio  hand  of  . .  ,  ^ 

Your  mget  asaured  and  fkithful  servante  duRnge  fail  iTi. 

RaficHiw.mi 
1^  fh(»i1|dit  honourable  aod  his  rinfular  Mod  Mr. 

Maister  Sectotarye,  he  thoB  «ov©n.f ' 
Some  of  the  mim^  utolliffaiioe,  so  dear  to  modem  aBtmVaxiH* 
may  be  aained  from  this  gossiptaoff  busmoss ;  as,  lat,  that  BMBor 
harf  a  former  son,  who  died  an  ittlhnt ;  9dlf.  wa  may  oonenida 
liady  Weston  was  either  a  widow  or  an  oid-womim  ;  Idnr.  ow- 
may  observe  Sadler's  sifnpHcicir  m  utainfar  talhaff  w.that1»  kncer 
not  whether  Mr.  Richard  s  wyf  were  with  ohildor  not  i  iMUyJhM 
Mt,  Sadler  had  i¥>t  very  well  determined  at  what  hour  to  ebtwtn- 
UrehBd,  fbrha  bad  fint  written  m9ns<Mf  and   '^ 
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Aoeordinsto  thft  inecriplaoii an  Stdler'a  tomb,  he 
entered  th«  King's  aenrioe  in  or  about  the  10th  year 
of  bis  nign,  that  is.  in  1613;  and  there  ore  letters  in 
the  Museum  which  profe  that  he  was  at  court 
before  Wolsey's  fall,  under  whose  patronage  his 
master,  Cromwell,  had  risen  to  eminence.  In  one 
of  these  Sadler  mentions  to  CromwelL  that,  "  My 
Lord,  his  Grace,"  (the  Cardinal,  doubtless,)  had 
been  slandered  to  the  £ing,  and  exclaims  against 
the  ingratitude  of  the  secretary.  In  another  letter 
he  seems  to  write  to  Cromwell  by  order  of  the 
King,  about  certain  issues  of  money  and  prizes  taken 
at  sea. 

As  Sadler  advanced  in  the  King's  favour,  he 
became,  though  at  what  time  I  cannot  say.  clerk  of 
the  hamper,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy 
chamber,  and  received  the  nonour  of  knighthood.* 
Aad  in  the  30th  year  of  Henry's  reign,  he  was 
created  one  of  his  principal  secretaries  of  state. 
.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  seems  to  have  been  active  in 
the  great  work  of  dissolviiuf  the  religious  houses, 
nor  did  he  miss  his  share  of  the  CDoil,  U  may  be  sup- 
posed, that  his  conversion  to  the  Protestant  faith 
was  gradual,  at  least  that  his  avowal  of  the  re- 
amed tenets  dljd  not  precede  the  death  of  Henry 
ylll.,  who  wished  to  die  a  Oatholip,  although  he 
seized  the  supremacy,  and  plundered  the  monas- 
teries. A  charter  of  Edward  VJ.,  to  be  hereafter 
^oted,  acquaints  us,  that  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  ac- 
auirsd  theadvowsonof  the  rectory  and  church  of 
^emaey,  in  Worcestershire ;  that  of  the  rectory  and 
^nrch  of  St.  Martin's,  in  London,  with  the  manors 
of  Bromley,  in  Middlesex  ;  Haslengefield,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire ;  WalthamstowTong,  in  Essex ;  Aston, 
Tinatt,  and  North  Merton,  in  Berkshire ;  with 
TarioQS  portisns  of  tithes  in  Gloucestershire.  These 
grants,  extensive  as  they  wiere,  do  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend all  the  lands  oestowed  on  Sadler  by  the 
Sberality  of  Henry  VHI. 

In  1537,  Sadler  commenced  a  long  course  of  di- 
plomatic services,  by  an  embassy  to  Scotland, 
whose  monarch,  James  V.,  was  then  absent  in 
France,  where  he  had  Just  married  a  daughter  of 
Pranos  L  Tlie  envoy  was  to  greet  the  dowager 
Queen  Margaret,  widow  of  James  IV^  to  strengthen 
the  English  interest  in  the  councils  of  regency 
l^hich  governed  Scotland,  and  to  discover  the  pro- 
bable oonseouences  of  the  intimate  union  between 
France  and  Scodapd.  Thitf  was  an  object  of 
greater  importance,  as,  in  passing  through  the 
i^orthem  counties  uf  England,  Sadler  found  them 
tti  an  unusnal  state  of  turbulence,  from  the  conse- 
quence t>f  the  rebellion,  called  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace. 

In  the  small  town  of  Darlington,  the  Envoy  was 
well  nigh  besieged  in  his  lodgings  by  thirty  or  forty 
clowns,  armea  with  clubs,  against  whom  his  land- 
lord, though  well  mcUned  to  protect  his  guest,  durst 
offer  no  violence,  but  was  contented  to  cause  them 
to  disperse  by  ^remonstrances.  The  people,  Sadler 
if?ported,  were  m  a  Very  strange  and  tickhsh  state, 
|terplex0a  vrith  lalse  rumours,  expecting  mutations 
ih  Govemmei)JE,  staring  in  idle  and  gid^  excitation, 
ana  lookinfiT  lor  they  know  not  wl^at.  The  dissatis* 
ftctiop  at  the  innovations  in  reKgion  was  so  general, 
tha^  toe  lown  of  Newcas^e  had  nearly  broken  out 
into  open  rsvoltt  had  it  not  been  for  the  loyal  care 
of  the  Mayor,  "  a  vise  Ibllow  and  substantial,''  who, 
assisted  by  his  brethren,  had  soppreaaed  the  malcon- 
tents, and  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  Its 
fortifications  seem  to  have  been  formidable*-"  All 
along  the  walls  lay  sundry  pieces  of  ordnance ;  and 
at  every  gate  of  the  town  they  kept  watch  and 

Sard,  anoVet  do :  every  gate-house  is  foil  of  bows. 
TOWS!,  bins,  ana  other  habiliments  of  war;  and 
upon  every  gate  lay  in  the  tower,  great  pieces  of 
ordnancCf  which  would  sconr  every  way  a  mile  or 
two  or  more ;  all  which  ordnance,  they  told  me, 
that  every  merchant,  for  his  part,  brought  out  of 

itcon,  But  in  addition  tn  all  tUi  valoabk  information,  tba  litttcr 
abowa  bis  coonexion  with  Cromwell,  and  the  Mipeiatition  wUob 
irc«cnmetiMiMatial(ao«idaroiM.  n^n 

VXXLTSoSMweoosStSou^  jp  the  fwi^dof  battle  at  PiW, 
coBBitattd  in  hiafetist  Mcrated  to  tbe  bowrar  of.a  Banneret. 


their  ships.  They  made  also  new  ntes  of  iron 
upon  their  bridge :  and  be  victualled  vrithin  thA 
town,  they  think,  tor  a  whole  year."  At  no  time 
had  peace  with  Scotland  been  more  essential  to  the 
English  interest.  But  the  Scottish  court  was  as 
much  divided  by  aristocratic  faction,  as'Enelaud  by 
popular  discontent.  The  clergy,  and  such  of  the 
more  powerfol  nobles  as  France  had  thought  worthy 
attaching  to  her  cause,  were  zealous  for  war  with 
England;  the  lesser  barons  and  common  people 
had  already  become  attached  to  the  Reformation ; 
the  Q,ueen-Dowager  was  utterly  without  power: 
and  the  C9ntinuance  of  the  peace  depended  upon 
the  resolutions  to  be  adopted  by  James  on  his  return 
from  France.  With  this  intelligence,  Sadler  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1 537. 

On  Sir  Kalph  Sadler's  subsequent  embassy  in 
1&3974QL  tlie  following  collection  furnishes  ua  with  a 
particular  account.  The  ostensible  purpose  was 
that  of  maintaining,  in  general,  a  good  correspond- 
ence between  the  crowns.  But  the  private  in- 
strucdoua  of  the  envoy  were^  if  possible,  to  separate 
James  from  the  councils  of  Beaton,  im  ambitious 
prelate,  the  head  of  the  faction  which  was  favour- 
able to  France.  For  this  purpose  he  was  instructed 
to  state,  that  Henry  had  discovered,  among  certain 
letters  thrown  into  nis  hands  by  the  shipwreck  of  a 
vessel  near  Bamborough,  a  dangerous  plan^  by 
which  Beaton  designed,  under  colour  of  the  King's 
favour,  to  usuiip  the  whole  government  of  Scotfarm, 
and  to  throw  it  undfr  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Pope.  In  short,  the  mstnicdon  seems  to  infer,  that 
Beaton  was  attempting  the  same  enterprise  in  Scot- 
land, which  Wolsey  had  almost  effected  in  Henry's 
own  realm ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  in  de- 
scribing the  danger  or  intrusting  power  to  such  a  cha- 
racter, Henry  had  the  memory  of  his  fallen  favour-, 
ite  brought  freshly  to  his  recollection.  Sadler  was 
for ther  instructed  to  remonstrate  with  James  on  the 
economy  with  which  he  managed  his  crown  lands; 
to  represent  it  as  un-king  like,  and  to  hold  out  to' 
him  a  Worthier  and  more  princely  source  of  revemie 
in  the  overgrown  possessions  of  the  church,  which 
lay  at  his  mercy.  And,  on  the  whole,  he  was  di- 
rected  to  persuade  the  Scottish  monarch,  if  possible, 
to  imitate  his  uncle's  conduct  towards  the  See  of 
Rome,  asd  to  make  common  cau^e  with  England 
against  France. 

James  received  Sadler  with  marks  of  distnictioii 
and  kindness  ;  but  the  reasoning  of  hia  vncle  made 
bat  slight  impression  on  his  mind.     Hbhigh  spirit 
revolted  at  the  dictatorial  mode  \t\  which  tne^' 
councils  were  conveyed ;  he  weighed  tfie  pH^fose  H^-'^ 
berality  of  Francis  I.  against  the  nj^fj^rdpreseftV' 
of  a  set  of  horses  with  which  Sadlti^' presented  }ntti 
in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  |  he  i<et«pe<qte4  tm 
taleijts  and  leamiiigof  the  catholic  clergy,  who  Hl&pfi.' 
ol  his  subjects  hadthe  education  necessary  to  assist 
bis  councils ;  he  preferred  derivingfrom  the  church's 
Yoluntary  donation,  such  stfbaidies  as  his  affairs 
might  require,  to  the  odium  of  seizing  npon  her  nos- 
sessions,  and  he  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  faith  of 
his  forefathers.    It  is  not  uninteresting  to  hear  tW 
very  terms  in  which  the  accomplished  monarch,-  and 
the  skilfol  diplomatist,  arf^ued  some  of  the  points  of 
Sadler's  negotiation. 

"  His  Majesty,"  quoth  I,  **  hath  heard  it  bruHedt 
that  ye  should  gather  into  your  hajids  numbers  of 
sheep,  and  such  other  m^n  things,  hi  respect  or 
your  estate,  therewith  to  increase  your  estate  and 
revenue.  And,"  quoth  I,  **  his  Glrace  having  ad^- 
sed  himself  thereof  commanded  me  to  tell  you,  that 
though  die  things  may  be  somewhat  profitable,  yM, 
as  that  kind  of  profit- cannot  stand  with  the  honour 
of  a  King's  estate,  nor  yet  so  profitable  as  may  any 
ways  extend  towards  die  maimenance  of  a  King's* 
estate ;  so  the  King^s  Majesty,  your  uncle,"  qpioth 
I,  "  doubteth  lest  it  may  give  occasion  to  yonrpeopl^ 
to  mutter  and  mutiny,  rearing  lest  their  living  should 
be  taken  from  them  oy  yosr  nobiKty  and  gentlemen 
of  your  realm,  when  they  may  be  borne  by  youff 
ireoedent  and  example,  and  so  pevoase  might  mw 
brther  ineoniwnienoes.  Wherefofe,''  qoothi,  **  tha 
"'  ig's  Majesty  your  unole,- visheth  that  you  would 
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'     rmiher  «pplr  jaaneil,  by  Rood  and  poliiic  means,  lo 
inmaM  your  rerenue  by  IKking  of  tome  of  ihou 
religiouB  houses  (such  as  nny  b«  besi  spared)  ii  ' 
foot  hands,  which  do  occupjr  and  posseia  a  gr 
pan  of  the  posaeasions  of  yuiir  realm,  lo  the  mc 
tennnce  of  iheir  Tolupty  and  idle  Ufa,  and  Ihe  coi 
mial  di^cay  of  your  eslate;  and  the  rest  of  ihi 
which  be  most  notable,  to  alter  into  coIIpbm  -. 
cathedral  churchei  and  alma- houses,  as  the  King's 
Hajasty,  your  nncle,  hnlh  done ;  whereby  ye  ahall 
wed  petceiie,  that  one  house  ao  altered  shall  tend 
more  lo  the  glory  of  God,  than  a  number  of  then; 
aowdalh;  and  yet  shall  ye  esiablisli  your  revenui 
ihereby,  in  such  sort  IB  yc  shall  be  able  lo  live  liki 
a  King,  and  yet  not  meddle  with  sheep,  nor  siicf 
moan  minKS,  being  matier  whereupon  lo  occttpy  ihi 

faith,"  quoth  he,  I  have  no  shsBp.  nor  occupy  no 
■uch  thinsa  But,"  quoth  he,  "  auch  ea  have  tacks 
»  and  farms  of  me,  perad venture  have  such  numbers 
of  sheep  and  cattle  as  ye  speak  of,  going  upon  my 
lands,  which  I  hare  no  regard  to.  But  for  my  part, ' 
quoth  he,  "by  my  truth  I  never  knew  wha(  1  had 
or  mine  own,  nor  yet  do.  I  thank  God,"  quoih  he, 
"I  smable  to  live  well  enough  of  that  which  I  have, 
and  I  have  friends  that  wiU  not  8M  me  mister. 
There  is  a  good  man  in  France,  my  good  father  the 
Einc  of  France  (I  must  needa  call  him  so,"  quoth 

he,  "for  I  am  sure  he  ia  like  a  father  • '  -hat 

will  not  see  me  want  any  thing,  that  h  to 

help  me  vrith.    Nevertheless,''  quoth  lall 

seek  nothing  of  any  man  but  love  and  ip ; 

and  for  my  part  I  ahall  hold  my  word  a  it* 

with  all  princes,  and  fbr  do  man  living  ain 

mine  honour  for  any  worldly  good,  wii  ice 

of  Jesu.     And   most  heartily  I   thank  g's 

grace,  mine  uncle,  lor  his  advice ;  but  in  good  faith 
Icaanot  do  ao  ;  for  melhinka  it  against  reaaan  and 
Qod'slaw  to  put  down  these  religious  housee.  which 
have,"  quoth  he^  "stood  these  many  years,  and 
Ood'a  MTvica  mamlained  and  keeped  in  the  aame. 
And,"  quoth  he,  "  what  need  I  to  lake  them  lo  in- 
crease my  hvehhood,  when  I  may  have  any  Uiing 
that  I  can  require  of  them  1  lam  sur&  quolb  1 
"  there  ia  not  an  Abbey  in  Scotland  at  this  hour  t 
if  we  mister  any  thing,  we  may  have  of  them  wbi 
Boever  we  will  daaire  thai  they  have;  and  so  wh 
neede  ua  to  spoil  them  T'—"  Sir,"  quoth  I,  "  ih 


,   which 

whcrcofis,So;ii 
extcgii  minute 


bed,  and  tmtruly  aaki  ot,  tl^,'  quoth  L  'I  Ml  ■>• 
tlesh,  nor  none  oCmj  Eitka:  nor,'  quoth  I,  'is  ii  per- 
mitted in  England  m  Ihe  Lent,  Marry,'  quoth  I, 
'  I  confeas  that  I  eat  cgga  and  while  meala,  beesuaa 
I  am  an  eiil  fiahman,  and  I  thmk  it  none  offence. 
For  if  it  were,'  quoth  1,  '  1  would  be  aa  loath  to  eat 
it  as  the  holiest  of  your  priests,  that  thus  have  be- 
lied me.'— 'Oh  I' quoth  he,  'knowyenoiourpiiewat 
A  mischief  on  them  all !  I  Imsl,'  quoth  he,  '  the 
world  will  amend  here  once  !'  Thua  1  had  liberty  lo 
eat  what  I  would.  Another  bruit  «hey  made,  '  that 
all  m^  men  were  monks,  and  that  I  had  them  oat  ot 
ibey  in  England,  and  now  they  were  eerving- 
I  gave  a  Greek  word  on  my  men's  coal- 
■u  ayarri  (atiita ;  the  Latiit 
mio  1  a  rcge  lanlum  ptnda  ; 
:u* :  and  Burh  other  may  ba 
mierpreie<l  ot  tne  aame.  Now  the  bisbopa  here  hava 
interpreted  my  word  to  bo  as  they  called  it,  JUma- 
diiiltu,  which,  as  they  aay,  is  in  Engliah,  ■  litlls 
monk,'  sa  a  diminutive  of  itfonodtui ,-  and  thla  they 
aSirmed  for  a  verity.  Wberenpon  they  bruited  tliKt 
all  my  men  were  monks ;  hut  it  appeaielh  the;  ara 

Ailer  his  return  to  England,  and  in  the  coune  at 
thia  year  (IMO.)  his  pa  Hon  Cromwell  was  disgraced 
and  oeheaded  ;  but  hia  fall  was  attended  by  no  ill 
consequences  to  Sadter,  whoae  intereat  now  reeted 
on  hia  individual  merit. 

In  I  Ml,  Sadler  was  aentupon  another  embaaay  to 
Scotland,  concerning  which  we  have  less  disnnct 
information.  Its  general  scope  was  to  detach  James 
from  ihe  Pope  and  Catholic  clem,  whoae  practices 
Henry  pronounced  to  be  so  wonderoua,  that  "on* 
miflht  be  lightly  led  by  the  noae  and  bear  their  yoke, 
yet,  for  blindness,  nol  know  what' he  doth,"  H« 
was  inetructed  again  to  prcaa  upon  Jaillea  the  pro- 
priety of  a  personal  meeting,  to  which  the  Scottuli 
iTL J.., consenLt    The  good  sensft 


n  whicli  James  exhibited  during  dts- 


the  sweat  and  labours  oi 
filundatioiia  founded  upon 
;  and  yet  doth  n 


jpery 

B   oft 


d  then  S 
them  observe  the 


poTsny.  and  obedience."  Iiwi . 

ealansd  upon  the  cormptiooa  of  the  clerj 
an  and  doenine  i  the  Ein^  mildly  re 


vain  that  Sadler 


"God 


lithe  re 


I  diaclaimed ^ _. 

league  against  England,  but 
the  charge  of  treachery,  which 

-    rn^Sthricm 

— ,  r -1  Sadler,  and  politely  evadi 

by  the  Soolliah  manarch,  who  was  well  aware,  ihi 
a  sovereign  ought  not  to  meet  hia  superior  in  powe 
rnilwa  he  was  prepared  lo  subscribe  to  whstevi., 

^ild  be  required  of  him  ;  and  Sir  Ralph  left  the 
Itiah  coult  without  material  success  in  any  pt"' 
of  hia  miaaioB.    Ha  complains  much  of  the  ill  of 


_.  offi- 

from  the  Scottish 

cletgy  and  their  faction.  They  sent  forth  a  procla- 
mation in  the  chorohaa  on  hia  arrival,  denouncing 
d««th  and  confiacation  against  whoaoever  ahould 
eat  ao  much  aa  an  egg  durmg  Lent.  This  denuncia- 
tion Sadler  complained  of  oa  aimed  against  him  and 
hia  atiendaais—"  Insomuch  tbat  the  King  had 
knovladae  ihereoA  and  inoonlinenlly,  he  sent  Rothe- 
aav.  the  herald,  lo  me,  declatiog,  "Tbac  whatsoever 
pnblicationB  were  made,  the  King'a  pisaaura  was,  1 
akiald  CBl  what  1  -would,  and  that  vicluals  should 
batpptnniedformeofwhail  would  eat.'  I  thank- 
ad  bumbly  hia  grsee  and  anaweisd, '  that  I  waa  be- 


thy  of  a  more  enlightened  age,  and  of  a  batter  fkle. 
In  1H2,  the  faui  battle,  or  rather  root  of  Solwa^ 
look  place,  in  which  a  thonaond  Scoltiab  prisoDera, 
comprebeiiding  the  Earla  of  Qlencaim  and  Cassilia, 
Lords  MaiweD,  Somervillc,  and  other  nobteeof  the 
highest  rank,  fell  into  the  handa  of  a  amall  bond  of 
Enghsb  Bordcrera,  who  had  approached  Ihe  Scottish 
host,  rather  lo  observa  their  motions,  than  with  any 
puri>oae  of  SBaauti.  By  this  diagracefUl  evenl,  the 
heart  of  Jamea  V.  was  literally  broken,  and  ha 
died,  leaving  the  crown  to  hia  daughter  Hory,  a 
new-born  infant,  whoae  mialbrlunea  Iks<ui  in  her 
cradle,  and  accompanied  her,  with  hitle  intennia> 
aion,  to  her  grave.  In  thia  crisis  Henry  formed  t, 
plan,  equally  moderate  and  aogacioua,  of  uniliag  the 

For  ihis  purpose,  he  Imted  with  kindneaa  and  libe- 
rality the  SculliBh  ptiaonera,  whom  the  success  at 
Solwav  had  placed  ui  hie  power,  and  heaped  favoura 
upon  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Douglas,  who,  with  his  kinsmen,  had  long  fouod 
refuge  in  England  from  the  wralh  of  James  v.,  aDd  , 
was  now  about  to  return  lo  Scotland  in  canaequeace 
of  his  death.  To  these  noblea,  his  captj™  as  well 
as  the  Douglases,  the  English  monarch  mtruated 

-  jcheme  of  a  marriage  to  be  contracted  between 

f  infant  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  youthful 
wanl,  hia  son  and  heir.  Henry  appenra  lo  have 
iwived  from  all  Iheslrongeat  assurances,  that  their 
Mild  support,  with  Ih^r  utmost  power,  this  propo- 
ion,  BO  soon  aa  it  ahould  bo  made  to  the  Scottish 

-  -rliomeal,  Nol  aatisGed  with  these  proleslationa, 
he  took  from  the  captivss  pledges  and  hoalages  for 
their  returning  to  captivity  iqHin  hia  summons ;  an^ 
disiniBsed  Ihem  much  in  the  situatioii,  though  Unam- 
mated  by  tlie  spirit,  of  ills  Roman  KegutuB.  With 
(hem  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  the  Douglases  returned 

-  Scotland,  after  an  exile  of  fifteen  years,  during 
they  hsd  beer  ' 


n  Henry'i 


lunifice 


repensionefs 


,  also,  Sir  Ralph  Sadlw  came  Ui  Sool- 

the  character  of  ambssmdor  o'  " 
•  Piilcscwa'i  HMiHT.  Tsl  L  p.  n<. 
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for  seKMTuig  this  imftonant  match.    The  prudence 
and  art  with  which  he  conducted  the  negotiation, 
aa  well  aa  the  real  advantages  which  it  held  forth 
to  Scotland,  might,  in  any  other  country  and  cir- 
cumatancea,  have  aeeared  ita  success.    But  the  im- 
IMtient  spirit  of  Henry  would  not  wait  for  the  ripen- 
ing of  his  own  proposal,  longing  not  only  to  form  an 
interest  in  the  heu-esa  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  hare 
lier  person  in  his  own  custody,  and  her  kmgdom 
under  his  own  irovemmenL    Sir  George  I>ougIa9, 
the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  protested  from  the 
beginning  against  this  rash  aasumption.    "  If  there 
be  any  motion,"  said  he,  "  now  to  take  the  goTemor 
from  his  state,  and  to  bring  the  government  of  this 
xealm  to  the  ajng  of  England^  I  assure  you  it  ia  im- 
poaaible  to  be  done  at  this  time.    For."  quoth  he, 
'  there  is  not  so  little  a  box  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  hurl  stones 
against  It,  and  the  wives  will  handle  their  dista^ 
and  the  eommona  univeraally  will  rather  die  in  it, 
Tea.  and  many  noblemen  and  all  the  clergy  be  fhUy 
agamst  it."    According  to  this  prognostication,  the 
whole  country  seemed  to  prepare  for  war ;  for  when 
Sadler,  by  his  sorereigii's  desire,  still  insisted  on  the 
King  of  England  havm^;  the  personal  custody  of  the 
inrince8&  the  combustion  became  verv  great,  and 
Lord  Maxwell  aasuied  him  he  should  see  such  a 
meeting  as  was  never  seen  at  parliament  or  council. 
iM"  every  one  was  preparing  jacks  and  spears,  ana 
if  they  Sought  not  ere  they  parted  it  would  oe  a  great 
wonder. 

Notwithstanding  Sadler's  diplomatic  ability,  he 
had  to  contend  with  the  prejudices  which  centuries 
of  war  had  engraved  in  the  bosom  of  the  Scottish 
nation ;  prejudieea  so  deep  and  unconquerable,  that 
one  of  their  most  enlightened  statesmen*  used  to 
Sadler  these  strong  expressions  of  the  national  ab- 
horrence of  an  Eogliah  match :  "  Our  nation  being 
a  stout  nation,  will  never  agree  to  have  an  English- 
man  to  be  King  of  Scotland ;  and  though  the  whole 
nohifity  of  the  realm  would  consent  to  it  the  com* 
moD  people,  the  women  with  their  distanS)  and  the 
verf  stones  in  the  street,  would  rise  up  and  rebel 
against  it."    The  impatient,  haughty,  and  furious 
temper  of  King  Henry,  added  to  the  obstscles  wbieh 
the  ambaaaador  had  to  encounter.    His  parsimony 
gave  atill  further  embarrassment.    It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  Henry  reckoned  almost  solely  upon  the 
gratitude  of  the  prtsonera  to  whom  he  had  given 
lempotmry  freedom,  and  of  the  Douglases  whom  he 
had  protected  in  banishment ;  and  that  be  disrelish- 
ed  the  idea,  suggested  by  Sadler,  of  refreshing,  by 
new  acta  of  generosity,  their  recollection  of  former 
iavoura.    Threats,  expostulation,  and   upbraiding, 
were  arguments  which  Henry  held  to  be  cheaper 
and  more  efficacioua,  than  working  by  gifts  and 
IRRNDsaes  upon  the  poverty  and  avance  of  the  Scot- 
tish Qobility.    By  tnis  course,  which  Sadler  vainly 
deprecated,  the  party  which  he  had  formed  among 
that  body  became  daily  more  doubtful,  and  the  stem 
lamonatrances  of  the  £n^sh  monarch  only  tended 
atiU  further  to^  alienate  them  from  his  interest 

Their  situation  waa  indeed  a  hard  one,  and  vindi- 
cated their  once  bitter  complaints.  Thus  *'  the  Lord 
Maxwell  sware  a  great  oath,  *  that  he  thought  your 
Majesty  had  (hem  in  some  suspicion;  and  yet,  for 
aU  that,  they  would  be  true  men  to  your  Majeaty.' 
The  Earl  of  Glencairn  prayed  me  *  to  write  to  your 
Matesty,  and  to  beseech  the  same  for  the  passion  of 
Qod,  to  encourage  them  so  much,  as  to  give  them 
traat,  for  they, were  already  tommonly  hated  here 
forrour  Majesty's  sake,  and  throughout  the  realm 
otOed  the  English  lords;  and  such  ballads  and  songs 
mad^  of  them,  how  the  English  angels  had  corrupt- 
ed tfawn,  ee  have  not  been  heard ;  so  as  they  have 
dmoet  loat  the  hearts  of  the  common  people  of  this 
realm,  and  be  also  suspected  of  the  governor  and 
nobility  of  the  same ;  and  if  your  Majesty  should 
also  mistrust  them,  they  were  in  a  hard  case: 
Wherefore,  seeing  they  were  minded,  as  indeed  they 
would  serve  your  M<K)esty  with  their  bodies,  good& 
'and  all  their  power,  according  to  their  band  and 
promise,  from  which  they  w\fl  never  vary  nor  di- 
gress, they  beseech  your  Majesty  to  give  them  trust 

—        „,„        *  Sir  Adam  Otterbara. 
Vol.  VHI. 
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and  credit,  which,  if  they  may  peroaive,  ahaU  he 
most  to  their  conuort  x'  wherein  I  did  aa  much  as  I 
could  to  satisfy  them." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  address  of  Sadler  was 
counterbalanced  by  that  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  who 
availed  himself  of  every  obstacle  which  the  pram- 
dices  of  the  Scots,  the  imbecility  of  the  Ra^ent,  me 
impatience  of  Henry,  and  the  liberality  orFranca. 
afforded  against  the  English  treaty.  Vet,  under  all 
theae  disaovantages,  a  hollow  leagoe  was  agjreed  to, 
by  which  the  Scota  consented  to  send  theff  sove- 
reign into  England,  so  soon  aa  abe  sfaonld  attajn 
the  age  of  ten  years;  and  in  the  meanwhfle,mK 
hostages,  of  the  first  rank,  were  to  be  deliverra  to 
the  Eoghsh  monarch,  as  pledges  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  treaty.  Sir  Gaoige  Doufljaa  prevalsd  wiAi 
the  Scottish  nqbility  to  aaaent  to  thia  proposal,  by 
reminding  them  of  the  uiologue  of  tho  phyaiaaa, 
wim,  to  escape  the  wrath  of  a  tyrannkial  aultaob 
undertook  to  teach  an  ass  to  speak  within  the  eonns 
of  ten  yoacs ;  and  justified  tho  hopeleas  undertaking 
to.  his  inends  by  saying,  that  he  had  gained  a.apaal^ 
within  which  either  the  Kiii&  or  the.asa,  or  hehiai' 
sell  might  die,  in  any  of  waicb  events  he  esoi^rtd 
final  punishment,  and  meantime  hved  in  ooodestatb 
and  favour.  "  Even  ao,"  said  Dougiaa,  ^'  we  bong 
unprovided  Scut  war.  gain  by  this  treaty  ten  yean- of 
peace;  during  which  King  Henry,  or  nia  son,  oi*  the 
Uueen,  may  die,  or  toe  partiea  coming  of  aoe  maf 
refuse  each  other,  or  matters  may  ao  atand  mat  tha 
match  may  be  concluded  on  mora  equal  teraia"t 
Sir  George,  in  boaating  of  the  efieots  of  hiaaloquema 
probably  did  not  piquA  himself  to  Sadler  upontbe 
nature  of  his  arguments  and  illuatmtion.  •-  < 

This  alliance  waa  hardly  ratified,  ere  it  beeama 
obvious  that  it  couki  never  be  carried  lata  afiaot 


avowed  purpose  or  preventing  the  odioua  matdh 
with  England.  The  imprudent  detention  of  soma 
jScottish  vessels  in  the  ports  of  En^and  azcited  tiia 
irritable  multitude  of  Edinburgh  toTucy  against  theiff 
new  ally.  Sadler*a  situation  became  at  onoe  em* 
barrassmg and  dangerous,  and  he, narrowly  eseap|Bd 
assaasination,  a  musket  being  discharged  at  aim 
while  walking  in  hia  garden.  The  gpovernor  aocratlf 
meditated  a  revolt  (rota  the  party  of  England.  sMf 
used  many  devicea  to  prevail  on  the  ambawador  to 
retire  from  Scotland.  It  was  in  vain  that  Sadlar 
made  him  the  most  flattering  ofiers.  even  so  far  a» 
to  propose  that  the  Re»ent  should  marry  ona  of' 
Henry^B  daughters,  and  become  King  of  all  Soot* 
land  beyond  the  Forth.  From  the  Kegsnt'a  rep^ 
to  this  extravagant  proposA  it  seems  plain,  that  * 
gratuity  of  a  thousand  pounds  would  have  boev 
much  more  acceptable  than  the  vague  hopes  whidi 
it  implied.  But  this  Sadler  durst  not  promise.  To 
the  Douglaaea,  and  to  that  diminished  part  of  tha 
Sol  way  captives  who  still  professed  adherence  to 
England,  Sadler  oflered  an  auxiliary  army  of  Sng*'> 
lish.  But  they  replied,  that  the  name  oi  England' 
was  so  utterly  detested  by  their  countrymen,  that 
their  own  friends  and  followers  would  to  a  man  de* 
sert  them,  were  they  to  accept  of  auch  odioua  aid. 
In  fine,  the  R^ent,  who  had  on  the  25th  ofM.uguat» 
1543,  ratified  the  treaty  with  England,  did,  upon  tha 
3d  of  September  following,  altogether  renoimce  that 
alliance,  and  unite  himselito  the  Cardinal,  and  tboaa 
nobles  who  were  in  arms,  to  oppose  it  Even  tha. 
patience  of  Sadler  gave  way,  when  he  beheld  the 
party,  who  had  so  strongly  vowed  to  maintain  tha 
mierest  of  England,  melt  away  like  a  snowballs 
and  he  expresses  his  cordial  wish  and  oxpectatk>a 
that  his  Majesty  would  shortly  correct  the  untruth 
and  folly  of  the  Scottish,  and  prayed  that  he  might 
either  be  recalled,  or  permitted  to  take  refuge  ia 
some  stronghold  belonging  to  the  Douglases,  who 
still  maintained  their  frienaship  with  England.  Thia 

Eermission  being  at  length  obtained,  he  left  Rdin- 
nrgh  and  retired  to  Tantallon,  a  strong  castle  in 
East  Lothian,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Angus.  Here 
he  abode  for  several  weeka,  better  pleased  with  his* 
♦  Hume  of  Godscroft.  vol.  11.  p.  113,  Edit.  1743. 
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lodeing  for  its  strength  and  s^nn^Tt  than  in  poinf 
fS  Memnmodntion^  as  the  interiOT  SoildingB  had  he- 
oome  ruinous  diinng  Angus'e  long' exile,  and  the 
apartments  were  almost  totally  uniuniiBhed. 

About  the  beginning  of  November,  Sadler  receiv- 
ed a  xneasage  uom  the  governor  bv  a  herald,  som- 
monin^  him  either  to  come  to  his  presence  for 
aohievmg  of  his  embassy,  or  else  to  d^art  from  the 
fciosdom  of  Scotland.  But  secure  in  the  strength 
td  Tantallon,  and  the  friendship  of  the  Earl  of 
iAuKUA  the  finchsh  envoy  remained  in  that  castle 
to  abide  Henry^  farther  instructions.  These  appear 
to  haw  been,  that  he  should  j(»n  the  E^rl  of  Angus 
.wd  the  other  lords  friendly  to  England.  This  Sad- 
\sst  found  himself  unable  to  do,  because  the  lords 
were  not  drawn  into  a  party ;  beeideS|,  they  lay  at  a 
distancA)  and  he  had  no  means  of  joining  even  the 
■earast  without  sloping  m  an  open  town,  "  where 
Ifliust,"  said  bsi  "  be  among  such  a  malicious  kind 
•f  folks,  «fl  on  little  or  no  occasion  will  be  persuaded 
lotakemyi^" 

-  At  length,  petooiving  the  party  of  the  Lords,  who 
isTQuroattie  JEngiish  match,  was  unable  to  take  the 
Md,  and  in  most  eaass  entering  into  treaty  with 
lli^llegait.  Sadler  gate  u»>  hope  of  doing  good  by 
loDger  ravienoe  at  Tantallon,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
Imd'  about  thebegifining  of  December.  154S,  the  i>re- 
lanfaor  of  a  Sootdsb  wai*.  in  which  the  destruction 
flfLeith  by  the  Eaii  of  Hertford,  and  a  tleaolating 
fBOceasBoii  of  incursions  on  the  n'ontiers  by  Evers 
«±ri  Laioun,  avenged  the  perildy  of  the  Regent 
^  Although  Sadler  had  totally  failed  in  the  object  of 
hia«mbds8y,  the  sidll  and  patience  with  which  he 
Md.  conducted  the  negotiation,  maintained,  and 
even  raised  hira  in  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign. 
i^n  the  death  of  Henry  Tin.,  in  1647,  it  was 
ftniid  that  ha  had  bequeathed  the  qan  of  his  son 
Mad  of  the  realm  to  sijtteea  of  hii  nobiuty  and  coun- 
risBora,  to  whom  he  nominated  a  privy  council  of 
NUbIi^  persona  In  this  last  number  Sadler  was  in- 
dhided,  by  the  title  of  Sir  Raloh  Sadleyr,  knight, 
amt  he  was  fhrther  dlsttDguishea  by  a  legacy  of  200IL 
Am  the  last  instmctions  of  the  king  to  his  counsel 
faBtainad  a  warm  recommendatioii  to  prosecute  the 
Soottiah  match,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sad- 
(■r  was  recommended  to  this  high  trust  and  honour, 
as  well- by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  affairs 
ff  Scotland,  as  by  the  other  ouahties  which  had  ac- 
^pifed  Henry's  confidence.  It  would  seem  he  was 
ptesent  with  the  executors  when  the  will  was  open- 
ed- and  read,  and  an  oath  taken  faithfully  to  dis- 
flharge  the  trust  which  it  imuosed.  But  a  great  in- 
iovatien  was  almost  immeaiately  made  upon  the 
form  of  government,  so  solemnly  ratified,  by  the 
elbvation  of  the  Earl  of  Hartford,  aflerwards  Duke 
oif  Somerset,  to  be  Protector  of  the  realm.  In  order 
t»  reboncile  the  rest  of  the  king's  executors  to  this 
pl«-eminence,  wealth  and  honours  were  conferred 
<Bfi  them. with  no  paring  hand ;  they  were  named 
eomisellors  to  the  protector,  and  a  commission  was 
JMued  vnoer  the  great  seal,  to  warrant  this  new 
f€irm  of  government,  in  which,  however,  the  privy 
dmnsellors  were  raised  to  the  same  rank  with  the 
etaeoutorai  and  power  was  granted  to  the  protector 
to  assume  any  other  commissioners  whom  he  should 
think  fit.  The  special  gratification  destined  for  Sir 
Balph  9adler  upon  these  chans^es,  seems  to  have 
been  a  confirmation  of  the  large  grants  of  church 
lands  formerly  assigned  to  him  by  Henry^  with 
Vlendid  additions.  There  is  said  to  be  an  illumi- 
nated deed  in  existence,  in  which  Sadler  is  painted 
on  hia  knees,  receiving  from  Henry  and  Edward  a 

Stmt  of  all  the  church  lands,  on  which  the  town  of 
liftOB,  near  Bristol,  t^ow  stands,  and  extending 
down  to  the  Severn.  It  would  seem  from  the  in- 
denture below  quoted,  that  various  exchanges  were 
mdde  between  the  crown  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  all 
doubtless  to  the  advantage  of  the  grantee.* 

•  "  Wrsmeas,  our  clear  fiither.  Kinc  Heniy  vni.,  br  indenttiro 
jader  thd  jRoat  Mai  of  Ck>art  of  Au«mcf>ution,  dated  W««tmtn- 
•tsr,  lOCh  marcht  31tt  year,  gmnled  by  Anthooy  BoulhwelU  of  hit 
ftotticbold  tentleiuen,  inter  aUa,  Alinboroncbr  Grange,  and  cor- 
tun  other  landa,  eontaininf  379  acres  in  Uic  whole,  being  the  dc- 
neakoe  land*  of  the  late  monastery  of  Fenhore.  in  Woreester- 
'^\  and  lyioE  widno  parishei  of  PenhwB :  and  alao  197  tferes 


The  war  with  Scotland  had  been  rather  suspend- 
ed than  closed  by  a  short  peace,  and  hosqldaes  -mHi 

of  paeMiie  aad  meadow  land,  Ifing  fo  rewhois  and  tto^ban, 
vart  of  pOMeasiona  i»f aaid  nooaaiorr  for  SI  yean,  paymr  annual 
w  same  and  scite  of  aaid  late  BMoaateiy,  S7A  Ite.  7  i-aji. 

"  And  said  king,  by  another  iodcuture  dated  JSth  Amu,  9ad  year, 
fraatod  to  Rjennd  Randall  of  London,  tnna  dltA,  loe  slae€>pcoto 
of  Ofilnaden,  ooimty  of  Gloiieeater,  late  merred  and  oeeufiiM  hf 
abbot  and  oonveat  of  Wyncheleonibe*  m  aaid  ooanty :  tOjed^r 
with  manor  of  Rowell,  and  Uie  tyibea  of  aaid  abeepaeoie  Ko%v«ll 
and  Hailing,  in  aaid  county,  tar  21  yean,  payixiK  annually  3aL  Ca.8i. 

"  And  aaid  king,  by  anotherjndentore  diled  lOfh  October,  9lbt 
yeai,  rranted  to  Michael  Cameeweil,  ^tleman,  Wfaraneca 
GMnee.  with  houaea,  lands,  4».  witUa  sud  6raBge«  oaotanriiic 
ISI  acres,  and  four  acres  in  Whitnora  Park,  lately  belanfinr  to 
the  difcaohred  nnonaatery  of  the  bleased  Mary  in  Coventvy,  for  81 
years,  payfna  annually  lU.  e«.  idL 

"  Ami  said  kina,  by  another  indHBlai^dated  nth  ApiM,  aid  year. 
nanted  U>  Anolfiv  Deony,  Eaf.  the  naanar  of  Npam  er  Naimf- 
bury,  in  Csiex,  belooginf  to  late  monastery  of  watthaa  HaIt- 
cross,  in  *aid  county,  certain  lands  there  also,  and  uw  nsctory  ol 
Naaibg  for  at  veara,  nayinc  amraally  SIL  itt. 

"And  Mid  Unr.  in  oooaidemtion  of  6SL isa.  4A  paid  ibio  Hm 
Au«inentatjon  Couit,  by  aftnaaid  ADthoey  D«n»ri  fnnitod^^ 
ttim  by  bis  patent,  dated  9th  September,  Mth  }-ear,  the  rfstwi/m 
of  said  manor  and  rectory  of  Katinf  bMore  demiaed,  for  aS  ysia 
mote,  vmying  as  befeia. 

'*Kiiow  ye,  tuy  that  in  MosWeialion  of  the  laotorf  aoi  ri 
ofKemsey,  in  coenty  of  worca^er,  with  tbe.advovfM  of 
cranted  *  by  our  flUthtViI  aervant,  nnsh  Sadleyr,  ktrifol,  on 
eentlemen  of  oar  Priry  ChaaAer,  to  oar  moat  dear  mther' 


one 


with  hia  aa^.  and  dated  19th  ftatteaibir,  88th  Heisy  Tit  aaAl 
advowaon  of  recton  aod  ohuich  of  81,  Mactin  in  LnidpMk  In  lisi 
manner  gitva  by  said  R.  S.  Ui  oar  aaid  Ikther,  oated  l«t  Jfsv 
sstn  rear ;  and  in  oooaiaaMbbn  of  toe  manoia  or  Bmnsl^ 
MMdleacx.  BasHnMfield,  in  Oatnbndfoaidre,  Waftbamalow ' 
in  Essex,  Aston- Tinall  and  North  Morton,  in  Berkahiis, 
portionaof  tythea  in  Qknoeataaihife.  and  ati  olliw  a 
landa.  tenementa,  Ac.  to  us  by  said  B-  8.  sraoted  fagr , 
dated  Nth  Jnte,  lat  year,  *  and  for  theperfotmanoeand 

of  (in  teatament  aad  leak  will  ofouFaald  ]lkther,'  at 

naefka  ttOd  to  our  said  folber  by  R.  S.,  aad  for  tsnu  la  S&  aalA 


the  profMa,  Ae;  th$rtin  nantA.  iFe  five  abo  the  tMSMr  at 
Stoke  %ascon,  ia  Bbhopatoke,  ia  o<Nmty  nhmocslg.  lata  i 
Doasessiotts  of  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  manor  « 
Mamh,  in  said  county,  the  hnedred,  liberties  at 
Heinbury.  late  part  «r  pasaeaaiena  6f  Btehop  Worctaainr,  vm 
Paik,  «nd  Pen  Park,  in  aaid  eeaotgr,  IntebelaQfini  to  Bitbapu, 
wonposter.  with  all  liffhu.  deer  warrens,  Ae.  Md  the  admijaaa 
of  TfcanMre  of  Heinbury,  ifith.  all  manner  of  rifAta  and  priruliM 
to  aaid  above  mats  In  any  wise  appertahmHT.  lonumeratsd  tmain 
abaui  ■>  bma  df  orifinai.) 

"  We  five  alao.  the  manor  of  SwynniiM^  in  eotaatr  af  OlanoiS* 
tef.  Utfi  appertainttg  to  monasteqr  of  WyacMlooaibe.  tiijf^ 
with  certain  lands,  a  arove  and  wood,  tat^  to  sanie  mouaalecyM* 
kmfing,  H'ith  the  (rtet  and  email  trtfaes,  wltUn  aaid  BBano5' 
Alao.  the  kadship  aad  manor  •f  AiloaMronah,  in  oennty  Weeeoa- 
ter.  late  belonfinf  to  Penbore  menaatcry.  witii  all  faamialai.  lands, 
tythea,  Ac  therein,  save  certain  exceptiona  Also,  the  manor  of 
Olreaton,  m  county  Gloucester,  late  posaemlon  or  tbe  pnarf  oi 
Bath. 

'*  And  certain  landa  in  WvHham  afovBNid,  nerad  oT  the  pna' 
seasioDS  of  the  late  M&rq|uis  «f  fixeter*  and  Osrirade.  " 
lately  attainted  of  high  treason.    Also,  oertain  landa 

soneta.  in  Writharo,  the  scite.  fte.  of  the  quire  or  the 

Church,  ia  Coventiy,  and  the  eharch-yaid  of  Camaciilea  i 
in  Fleet  Street.  London,  with  ihe  molwy  of  WaUbrd.  in 
Gloucester. 

[Now  follows  a  particular  enumemtlon  of  aB  tbe  gltnU  befoea 
recited,  both  in  Che  indi^nturca  and  otiiorwise,  wfttadcnUooBlad* 
nutm  and  Tarioes  ampUpaldDos.  and  in  at  least  ISS  Knee  la  (smntisi 
m  the  fullest  mannoc,  aU  manner  of  risfata  and  ininlciea.  iaaar' 
ways  nppeHaininji  tliorclo  enjoyed  by  rormer  poasessora) 

"  Which  same  iordaliiiM  or  manors  of  Bishopetoae  and  HoilibMr, 
and  premises  thereunto  belonginp,  am  now  extended  at  the  et^ 
annual  value  of  U9IL  Ms.  1  1-Sd.  the  lOs.  isst  dadnoled. 

'  Maoatoo  in  Stroude.  &o.  loi.  Manor  Tiii  nnjnn  ami  TTiibml. 
71/.  9«.  7<f.    M^npr  of^ttertiorouirh.  And  other  ji^iaeamASea- 


IjorraiKh.  Stn>ynaham,  Fladbory.  and  Pershore,  m.  \9t.  adT  AHes 
bnroiiBti  Graofe  and  demensne  lands  of  Pembom,  ISL  7s.  li  l-sAr 
Mwjr  of  Olouston,  9i/.  isr.  B  ISkk  Manor  of  Rowell.  te.  flU.  In^ 
8d.  Whitmore  Orange,  oc.  ist  8«.  id.  Measaaae  lands  and  lan^ 
ments  in  8lacksfede.  late  monastery  of  HydeTra  Cottnty  J9<mfh- 
amptom .  9/.  9s.  6  3-l4f.  Maner  or  fMrm  of  woodmdon.  lace  moo* 
ivsierr  of  Wallhmao  Crgaa.  M.*  Manor  of  Sewaadston*  Ao.  871  4ft. 
lod.  Manor  and  rectory  of  Nssing.  U^  its.  Lands  is  Wall^am  - 
late  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  Gertrude,  his  wife,  ei^  CusaooBaa 
LanrU.  35/.  Soil,  scite.  ftc  of  Church  of  CarmelflK^a  in  Covaalry 
Ss.  srf.  and  ChuBchyani  Carmplites  in  LMsdon.  SOIL 

'^  To  have,  bold.  Ac.  in  capite  by  aervicnof  twontiecKpnilaf  • 
knipht's  fee,  and  to  render  annually  to  ns  and  mir  surroMaaw.  as 
follows,  vis  For Bishopatoke.  1 1  /■  199. 5d,  Twynnyng.  7£.  Ss.3 1-4^ 
Attet>b(jroug^h.  77.  I9s.  3d,  Alteiboronch  Grange.  12.  Os.  91-adL 
Oivcaton,  Sj.  8«.  8d.  Staokstede.  iSs.  11  l>SdL  Vhitmora,  IL  49, 
lOd.  Wo4)dr«don,  I6r.  Seweardaon,  8/.  14«.  S  i-sdL  Nar  ^' 
M.  9  l-sd.  and  Uie  Me^ua^e  in  Stroude,  andscitea  of  two 


lite  churches  oi  obureh-yards  in  Burfaac. 
(Then  follow  aundry  exceptions  ancTKaervatiaos  for  peoaifloi, 

oolleotorB  of  renta,  wardenii'  chaivm,  te.— 4he  latter  am  Tprfifiod. 

and  amount  to  10/.  13ar.  id.] 
"  Witness  outitelwe  at  Westminster,  90th  June,  (lat  year.) 
This  is  first  found  in  the  amplified  xrant  of  BSiliopetoto  Heia 
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Fiaoce  being  now  codadi  the  pro|Actoi  and 
CQfunci!  resolved  to  remime  the  eubject  of  the  Scot 
tish  match ;  and,  Uisteed  of  temporising  as  prudence 
would  haye  dictated,  deq>atched  a  solema  sum- 
znons,  rcauiriDS  the  mlfilment  of  the  treaiy  formerly 
concluded  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler. 
Upon  receiving  a  blunt  and  unqualified  refusal,  the 
Protector  prepared  to  invade  Scotland  at  ibe  head 
of  an  army  of  between  12,000  and  13,000  infantry, 
1300  men-at-arms,  and  2800  Hght  horsemen,  all  ex- 
cellently appointed,  and  perfectly  disciplined.  Sir 
Bttdph  Sadler  held  the  important  post  of  treasurer 
to  this  sallant  army ;  and  irom  his  accounts,  which 
^e  reader  mtiU  find  in  page  365  of  the  State  P2q;>er& 
it  appears,  that  the  expenses  of  maintaining  and 
payuig  the  forces  from  the  first  of  August  tul  the 
120th  of  Novembet,  1S4T,  amounted  to  4S,912/.  128, 
•tcrlfng. 

It  was  at  the  head  of  this  armv  that  Somerset 
^^lined  the  bloody  and  decisive  battle  of  Pinkie,  over 
the  numoous,  bat  ill-disciplined,  feudal  array  of 
Seotland.  Tins  battle,  like  many,  of  the  seneral  ac- 
tions between  the  two  rival  nations,  snowed  the 
Tiloiir  of  both.  The  Scottish  army  was  arrangi^ 
«ii  the  side  of  a  large  open  hill,  and  presented  tneir 


iotiK  spears  in  auch  close  and  united  order,  that "  as 
well"  says  an  old  historian,  "  might  a  man  with 
bgbs  Dare  miger  encoanter  the  bristles  of  an  angry 


h»)ge-hoK  as  endure  the  brunt  of  their  pikes.''  Ac 
coroxn^T,  the  first  onset  of  the  English  cavalry  on 
-dlis  phalanx  was  repelled  with  such  vigour,  that  the 
boldest  knights  and  men-at-arms  went  to  the 
gionn^  and^the  rest  returned  to  the  main  body  in 
confusion,  whioh  they  communicated  both  to  the 
leaders  Mpd  the  soUuera.  It  is  said,  that  Sadler 
«3iared  with  Warwick  the  honour  of  rallying  the  dis- 
ordered forces  of  England,  under  the  fire  of  their 
cannon  and  the  protection  of  their  infantry.  The 
Scots,  wiin  their  usual  impetuosity,  had  in  the  mean- 
trhile  broke  Oieir  own  unpenetr;ible  phalanx,  in 
pursuit,  as  they  conceived,  of  a  flymg  enemy.  They 
were  therefore,  totally  unprepared  to  resist  a  second 
ohane  from  those  whom  they  had  regarded  as  dia- 
comnted,  and,  giving  way  on  all  sides,  were  defeat- 
ed with  a  most  dreadful  slaughter,  the  chase  being 
ibUowed  by  the  victors  till  near  to  Edinburgh.  Ex- 
CQ>ting  the  field  of  Flodden,  that  of  Pinkie  is  perhaps 
itit  most  fatal  in  the  Scottish  annals. 

In  this  great  battle.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  distinguished 
himaelf  both  for  his  conduct  and  gallantry,  in  so 
much,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  degree  of  Knight 
Banneret  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  particular  ser- 
vices which  procured  him  this  honourable  distinction. 
appear  to  nave  been,  the  activity  which  he  disidayed 

3  rallying  the  English  cavalry,  when  repulsed,  as 
rea^y  mentioned,  at  the  beginning  of  th&conflict,* 
and,  according  to  tradition,  his  seizing,  with  his  own 
hands  the  royal  standard  of  Scotland.  A  tall  stan- 
dard DOie«  plated  with  iron  as  high  as  a  horseman's 
MrOrd  could  reach,  long  remained  beside  his  tomb. 
It  was  believexl  to  have  been  the  stafi'  from  which 
me  Scottish  banner  was  displayed,  and  was  appeal- 
ed to  for  the  truth  of  the  traainon.T 

The  rank  to  which  Sir  l^lph  Sadler  was  thus 
isiaed,  from  the  degree  of  Knight  Bachelor,  may  be 

Jato  txiMMfiiOfM  of  (be  Bnbop  at  Wcirceftsr,  in  follow 
tmm&i :  **  Andabo  aO  tlnCeapkaJ  oMHUaae  or  nMiMMi,  with 
anpHSattnM,  sjtuate  and  Mag  m  the  perish  of  Stooude. 
Msr&ndoD.  WM  MToel  of  the  pgiMMiom  of  loid  wnkh>  or 
ffgncceter,  and  ell  and  aiaaular  landi.  tenements,  edineei,  ftablee, 
aMdaBw,  orehHAls.  Ac  aiM  iileD  all  aSd  «iDfularoth«r  meemiaffcs, 
Stt.  dfe&  irif«  sad  beiaf  in  Straude  albreaald.  late  pefoel  of  the 
iieekan  of  «aid  Bithop  of  Worccater."  The  oncmal  iostni- 
It  oecufaea  SB  eheels.  For  thia  abitract  of  its  eontenta,  I  am 
jfaCad  to  Tbomaa  Sharpe.  Eaq.  of  Coventrf.  Other  cianta  to 
R«Mi  Sedlar  are  menlkwed  in  Dufdale's  "  Warwiekshire," 
iVaoM'i  edition.  iw«ee  IW,  SOp.  4dT.  &m.  All  tending  to 
bow  deeplf  he  paiticipitated  in  the  apoUa  acquirad  br  the 
fwcepinir  work  of  imbrmatioo.  .      ,      .^   .        t.. 

♦-^MBihe  battle  of  Miucleborow,  he  entered  to  be  bRHigM  op 
ew.ae«tlercd  troope,  next  degree  lo  a  rout,  inviUng  Ibem  to  flgM 
hf  Ma  own  «faraple."-FottaR's  WorthUf,  p..  183.   ^ 

f  I4o  not  ibd  that  Patten,  the  nunuto  hiatonan  of  Someriet's 
ecBMiitiao.  mentions  thie  exploit  uf  Sir  Ralph  8adWr.  nor  Indeed 
mp  ftartiMir  of  the  raval  vtandard  of  ScoUaod.  Neilber  does  he 
Mvopmce  bU  beins  created  Kniidit  Banneret ;  of  wUmi,  bow- 
there  can  bo  no  &ubt,  as  H  is  mehtiooed  in  King  Bdi«ard*9 
'Jouinal. 
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iiaUed  the  voir  m*9eleolohMnr.  Kkighl.Btti- 
nereta  oould  only  be  created  by  the  King  htasMl^ 
or,  which  was  very  rav«i  by  a  general  vested  with 
such  powers  as  to  represent  the  royal  person.  They 
were  dubbed  before  or  after  a  battle,  in  which  the 
royal  standard  was  displayed  {  and  the  neraon  «o  to 
be  honoured  beiog  brought  before  the  fCing,  led-  by 
two  distinguished  knii^ts  or.noblesi  presented,  to 
the  sovereign  his  pennon,  having  ahindentncelike 
a  swallow's  tail  at  the  extrsmity.t  The  King  tben^ 
cut  off  the  forked  extremity,  rendeiing  the  baoanr 
square,  in  shape  similar  lo  that  of  a  baron,  which, 
thereafter,  the  knight  banneret  might  dispknr  in<iv»- 
ry  pitched  field,  in  that  more  noble  form,  u  created 
by  the  King,  the  banneret 
other  knights ;  but  if  by  a  s 
of  the  Bath,  and  Knifl^ts  1 
Brian,  commander  of  the  light  horsemen,  tmi  Sir 
Ralph  Vane,  liau tenant  of  the  laen-at-anDs^  xeceiv^ 
this  honour,  with  our  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  on  the  Md 
of  Pinkie.  But  he  survived  His  oompanionsi  and-ta 
said  to  have  been  the  laat  kniaht  bansierei  of  Bac- 
land ;  at  least  the  last  created  for  service  agaioat  si 
common  enemy. 

I  have  discovered  no  tiace  puf  Sir  Ral^  8wms 
being  employed  in  public  anairs  during  the  re«t 
fkiward's  short  reign.  He  ua^^eetionahly  nsc^^ 
his  place  in  the  council ;  ead  m  a  grant  date 
Edward  VI.,  and  quoted  by  jDu^^  in  his  "  ..^- 
wickshire,"  he  is  termed  ^'  then  master  of  the  jpifftt 
wardrobe."  His  prudence,  probably,  preventea  bin 
from  attaching  himself  Maloiisly  to  any  of  the  Wh 
tiona,  whose  strife  and  mutual  hatred  jOistBrbeduiB 
quiet  oi  their  amiable  soverekm,  ezcitod  rebeUiop 
among  his  people,  and  lost  all  the  aQvaniage  Mi 
arms  had  gained  in  the  battle  of  Pinkie. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary^  it  would  seem 
that  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  ostirad  to  his  estate  ASIT 
Hackney.  A  courtier,  who  had  risen  under  the  anfh 
pices  of  CromwelL  and  participated  so  largely  m 
the  spoils  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  must  have  Men 
no  favourite  with  the  existing  government.  Aecof 
dingly,  he  resigned  his  ofiice  of  clerk  of  the  Hsjk^ 
per  to  pro^tiateiirchbishop  Heath,  then  chanceUoTi^ 
and  perhaps  m^e  other  conoeseions,  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  which  we  are  now  imflniot.  Yet  we 
have  positive  evidence,  that  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  wa^ 
so  far  from  being  in  absolnte  disgrace,  that  he  was, 
in  some  degree,  trusted  by  the  soversign,  even  dunog 
this  reign;  for  there  are  two  letters  from  Maii^ 
printed  m  the  Collection  of  State  Panera,  empower^ 
ing  and  commanding  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  to  arpn  and 
equip  as  many  able  men  as  he  could  maintami- an^ 

t  The  shaue  of  ihc  banner  onsinalljr  determined  the  nurob^rj^ 
flUlowen,  Kirbomthe  leader  commanded ;  and  a  bAnneret  was  e*- 
peeied  to  lead  into  the  field  tfen  vassala>  eachnraperlr  r"—'^ 
Xbe  isoat  lively  deaaipiton  of  the  oraa lion  ef  abennatat  „ 
Fnasaert'a  Account  of  the  Battle  |of  Najara.  fought  br  the 
Prince  against  Henry  of  Castile.  "  When  the  sun  was  rii 
was  a  beantlAil  sight  to  view  these  battalloas,  with  their  bruins 
arasoarglitteraif  with  its  bouna.  Is  tUa  msensr  thay  neaiiyi*' 
pniarhcd  to  eaabother.  The  pnnoe,  witba  few  atlendaala,  AMeSfr 
ed  a  small  hill,  and  saw  very  clearly  the  enemy  ntarcfcfogstra^EH 
towardsthem.  Upon  descending thb  Un, he  eirtended  Hs  Hiw^ 
battle  in  the  plain,  and  than  baltedL ,  j. .  ^   _^ 

"  The  8paiiianlB  secinc  Ibe  Bwtlisb  had.lM^.dMl  fba  mm,m 
oidwoflMUia:  Uwaeaehinan  tigbtanad  bw  amour,  and  mads 
ready  as  for  instant coaabat    ..    ^         *^    .   ..  •■  ^       •.u^ix 

'*  8b  Jobn  Chandos  advanced  hi  ft««it  oftfie  bauaiprtL  wiUiMt 
banner oncased  in  his  hand.  Hepr«MnladlttotheniMe^Mvia|t 
'  My  bMd,  bate  is  my  banner :  Ipreseatit  to  you,  that  lm*y  #r 
pUy  it  Ha  whatever  manner  shall  ba  moat  agieeable  <<»  yw.  roo 
thanks  lo  Ood,  I  have  now  sufflcient  lands  tbat  wM  enaUo  me  s6 
to  do,  and  maintaih  the  rank  which  it  ought  to  how.' 

"  The  princo  Do«  Pedio.betei  piBN•^  took  tbe  bawwj 
hands,  which  was  blazoned  wUh  a  sharp  sbiko  guka  on  a 
argent :  after baviafc cut.olT the lajjto make 'l ■WliL?f ? 
It.  and.  returning  it  to  him  by  the  handle,  said.  Sir  Joko,  ll 
;ou  your  banner.    God  fire  you  strength  aad  bonov  lo 

***••  Upon  this.  Sir  John  feft  the  pnnee.  weal  bofck  wij  the  banaef 
in  hb  band,  and  said^  to  them  :  Qcntlemeo.  bdidd  int,bawff 
and  youra :  you  will  therefore  guard  itaa  beeomeayog.^lljsogg; 
panions,  taking  tlio  banner,  repbed  with  ™»^K^SSfif^f  £9 
*if  it  pleased  God  and  St  <W»e,^tJNr  wogW  deAod  It  wall.  uA 
act  wbff  hily  of  it.  to  the.utmoat  of  thMraWlilietk' 

"  Tbe  banner  was  put  mto  the  hands  of  a  worthy  «^l"l^ 
called  WilHam  Allestry.^who.bnw  il,wHh  >»»«». ^JX^ 
loyally  actyiitted  bimseu  m  the  seiviDa."-JettiB'S.  Fro^aasfS- 

f  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  I.  p.  STQ. 
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io  kMp  them  leady,  upon  tn  hour't  notiee,  for  Ae 
■oppression  of  popular  tumults.  It  is  probable,  ne- 
TertheleflS|  that,  notwithstanding  this  proof  of  con- 
fidence. Sir  Ralph  Sadler  did  not  think  his  prosper- 
ity secure  till  the  accession  of  Ctueen  Elizabeth. 

So  soon  as  this  event  took  place,  he  was  caMed  to 
the  privy  council  of  his  new  sovereign,  and,  untU 
the  day  of  his.  death,  retained  a  jgreat  portion  of  her 
regard  and  esteem  ;  no  man  being  more  frequently 
employed  by  Elizabeth  in  services  of  the  highest 
trust  and  importance.  He  was  a  member  of  her 
first  parliament,  and  continued  to  be  a  representa- 
tive of  the  coimty  of  Hertford  in  most,  if  not  all,  the 
'  sessions  of  her  reign.  In  the  very  commencement 
of  her  government,  he  did  Elizabeth  what  must 
have  been  held  accieptable  service,  in  a  matter  of 
eonsiderable  delicacy.  There  had  been  a  proposal 
to  annex  to  a  vote  of  subsidy  to  Elizabeth  a  request 
that  her  M^esty  «woald  be  pleased  to  settle  and 
declare  the  sucoeasioa  of  the  kingdom.  Sir  Ralph 
remonstrated  against  this j>roposai,  which  in  future 
times  obtained  the  name  m  tacking^  because  uniting 
« claim  of  right,  or  some  other  demand  on  the 
crown,  with  a  vote  of  supplies;  so  that  both,  how- 
ever unconnected,  must  be  passed  or  rejected  toge- 
'ther.  Sadler  first  showed  that  the  support  of  the 
(|iMen*8  authority^  the  safety  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  the  mi^taining  of  order  in  Ireland,  as 
well  as  England,  required  that  the  Queen  should  be 
fimushed  with  the  supplies  demanded,  freely  and 
without  condition,  as  befitted  dutiful  subjects.  By 
oonditioning  with  the  Queen  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed, the  llouse  of  Commons,  he  thought  would 
•eitenuate  and  disgrace  the  frankness  and  liberality 
«f  their  grant,  and  at  the  same  time  enter  into  a 
matter  far  beyond  their  sphere,  and  competent  only 
to  the  Queen's  Hinesty,  whose  heart  he  trusted  God 
in  his  infinite  goodness  would  dispose  to  treat  of  it 
in  due  season.  No  doubt,  doctnne  which  recom- 
mended to  the  Commons  to  give  money  and  with- 
hold advice,  was  sufficiently  palatable  to  the  sove- 
reign. But  Sadler,  though  he  aided  in  appeasing 
"rtie  eaf^emess  of  the  Commons,  spoke  another  lan- 
guage m  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Queen  herself. 

About  the  same  time,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  called 
to  tbePrivy  Council,  and  his  first  speech  there  again 
touched  on  the  question  of  succession,  so  often  agi- 
tated during  Elizabeth's  reign,  but  which  she  never 
eottld  be  brought  to  treat  of  until  upon  her  death- 
bed, if  indeed  she  did  really  even  in  that  extremity 
intimate  any  wishes  on  the  subject.  .Upon  the  occa- 
sion we  have  now  noticed.  Sadler,  though  in  the 
most  respectful  terms,  urged  the  settlement  of  the 
succession  as  what  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  the 
Qoeen's  subjects  anxiously  expected,  and  as  a  mea- 
sure oalculaied  to  acquire  ana  fix  the  afiections  of 
ner  people,  and  to  silence  the  complaints  <i!  those 
who  might  say  that  the  House  of  Commons  did  but 
give  away  the  money  of  their  representatives,  with- 
out urging  the  Queen  to  provide  for  the  estate  of  the 
kingdom.  He  therefore  advised  that  a  title,  in  itself 
^hibioua  and  uncertain,  should  be  settled  by  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  plenitude  of  her  i>ower,  and  with  the 
ftdvioe  of  her  deliberate  and  wise  counseilors,  with 
a  Tiew  to  its  being  ratified  in  parliament,  "  rather 
than  left  to  the  aroitrement  of  the  sword  on  some 
foture^ajr,  when  victory  in  bloody  battle  should  be 
the  only  judge,  and  peradventure  a  usurper  might 
wm  the  garland,  to  the  4>reiudice  of  the  rijghtful 
heir."  Elizaheth  heard  the  advice,  but  took  it  not, 
though  she  forgave  and  continued  to  trust  the  coun- 
sellor. 

.  The  first  diplomatic  office  intrusted  to  Sadler  du- 
ring this  reign,  was  of  great  consequence^  and  its 
success  paved .  the  way  for  the  absolute  uitluence 
which  Euzabetn  afterwards  obtained  in  the  affairs  of 
Scotland ;  an  influence  which  all  the  blood  and  trea- 
sore  expended  by  her  ancestors  to  conquer  that 
kingdom  had  utterly  failed  to  acquire.  The  Refor- 
mation had  now  made  such  progress  in  that  king- 
dom, that  a  kague  of  Protestant  nobles  took  arms 
to  secure  the  hberty  of  conscience,  under  the  title  of 
Lords  of  the  Congregation.     Mary  of  Lorraine, 


Queen-Dowager  and  now  Regent,  endeavoued,  by 
the  assistance  of  French  forces  and  French  money, 
to  suppress  this  insurrection.  Both  parties  became 
embittered  against  each  other,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  a  fiifal  and  decisive  conflict  was  not  far  distant. 
In  this,  the  sagacity  of  Cecil  saw  that  the  Queen- 
Regent,  armed  with  legal  authority,  supported  by 
disciplined  forces,  and  nimished  from  France  with 
means  of  paying  them,  must  ultimately  prevail  over 
a  league  who  had  only  religious  zeal,  and  the  mmul- 
tuary  aasemblage  of  tneir  feudal  retainers,  to  onpose- 
against  such  aovantages.  But  Scotland,  if  reauced 
to  the  situation  of  a  French  province,  and  ruled  by 
a  Catholic  Queen,  who  boasted  some  pretensions  to 
the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  must  have  been  a  most  in- 
auspicious neighbour  to  England.*  It  was  there- 
fore resolted  to  support  the  Protestant  nobility  in 
their  struggle  with  the  Queen-Regent;  but  with 
such  secrecy,  ss  neither  to  bring  upon  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation  the  odium  of  being  the  friends  and 
pensioners  of  England^  nor  to  engage  Elizabeth  in 
an  open  war  with  her  sister  and  rival. 

To  manage  the  intrigues  necessary  for  the  snc- 
cessful  execution  of  this  plan,  it  wa«  necessary  an 
accredited  agent  should  be  sent  to  the  frontier. 
With  this  view,  a  commission  was  granted  to  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  fi^ 
James  Crofts,  to  settle  certain  disputes  concemiitf 
Border  matters,  with  commissioners,  to  be  named 
by  the  Queen-Piegent  of  Scotland,  and  to  direct  the 
repairs  proposed  to  be  made  on  the  fortifications  of 
Berwick,  and  other  Border  fortress<fe.  But  this  was 
onlv  stated  to  furnish  ostensible  reasons  for  Sadler 
making  a  long  stay  in  the  town  of  Berwick,  whence 
he  could  most  easily  correspond  with  ^e  Lords  of 
the  Congregation;  By  his  private  instructions  in 
Cecil's  hand-writin&  ne  was  empowered  to  treat 
with  any  manner  of  person  in  Scotland,  to  distii- 
bute  money  as  he  should  think  proper  to  the  extent 
of  3000^,  always  with  such  discretion  and  secrecy,  as 
not  to  impair  the  peace  lately  concluded  with  Scot- 
land. The  insertion  of  the  Eari  of  Northumber- 
land's name  in  the  general  commission  was  merely 
ostensible.  As  that  nobleman  professed  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  he  would  have  been  in  every  respect  an 
improper  agent  in  behalf  of  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation. But  Sadler  appears  to  have  reposed  un- 
limited  confidence  in  Sir  James  Crofts,  the  other 
commissioner. 

,  Sadler  opened  and  carried  on  the  negotiation  with 
his  usual  ability,  of  which  his  curious  Correspon- 
dence, now  for  some  time  before  the  public,  anords 
an  interesting  proof.  But  notwithstanding  repeated 
supplies  of  money,  it  became  gradually  more  and 
more  obvious,  that  the  aid  of  England  must  appear 
in  the  decided  shape  of  auxiliary  xorces,  if  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  were  to  be  saved  from  destruc* 
tion.  For  this  purpose,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was 
sent  to  Berwick  to  conclude  an  open  and  atowed 
treaty  with  the  Scottish  Protestants.  But  although 
the  oieputation  of  a  person  of  such  high  rank  gave  a 
higher  degree  o(  solemnity  to  the  negotiation,  it 
continued  chiefly  to  be  managed  by  SirKalph  Sad- 
ler, whose  namey  as  well  as  that  of  the  Duke,  ap> 
pears  in  most  of  the  letters  to  the  Council.  Indeed, 
the  Duke,  in  hie  instructions,  was  repeatedly  enjoin* 
ed  to  use  the  counsel  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  rather  than 
of  any  military  man,  as  the  Queen  still  entertained 
hopes  that  hostilities  might  be  prevented.  When 
the  auxiliary  army  under  Lord  Gray  had  entered 
Scotland,  and  besieged  the  French  troops  of  tho 
Queen-Regent,  in  the  town  of  Leith,  Elizabeth  di- 
rected the  Uuke  of  Norfolk  to  send  Sir  Ralph  Sad- 
ler to  the  camp,  in  hopes  that  he  might  be  able  l» 
treat  with  the  Regent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
move from  the  mmd  of  the  Protestants  all  susisi- 
cion,  that  their  interest  would  be  sacrificed  to  obtain 
peace.t  Accordingly,  in  April,  1560,  Sadler  appears- 
to  have  joined  the  army  before  Leith.  On  the  Bib 
day  of  May,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  then  a  leader  of  the 

*  Sco  Cecirs  reMoninc  on  this  subject,  u  extracted  bfrKshoni 
Keith,  from  Cmwiord  of  Drumtoy*!  Memorigb,  voL  L  Itt. 
^  Mufdliii  ToL  I.  p.  SM. 
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ivffitM  to  OmI.  that  the  aniral  of 

Big  Eaiph  Sadler  had  restored  their  ^Miite.*  He 
witpoeeed  the  dieastroia  ooneequenoee  of  a  raeh 
iMault  made  upon  Leith  by  the  Englishf  in  which 
thejr  loat  many  men.  AboTe  alL  he  had  prdbablT  a 
prindnal  share  in  the  treaty  of  Leith,  so  highly  no- 
Bonrable  to  Eliiabeth,  by  which  she  stipulated  for 
her  Scottiah  alhea  the  security  of  their  relwion.  libera 
ty.  and  poesessions;  and  for  nenelf^  a  Ml  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  n^  to  the  crown  of  England. . 
Tba  nrriaon  of  Lath  waa  suirendered,  and  the 
IVeocb  aoTemor  regaied  the  leaders  of  the  besiegers 
with  a  naat  of  Any  didtes  composed  out  of  one 
daad  horse  t  a  dromnstanoe  which  maike  national 
■mmiera,  as  weD  as  the  extremity  to  which  the 
place  waa  rednoed. 

It  does  not  npear  how  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  waa  em- 
nlofsd  duiiqsr  the  Ave  aaceeedinf^  years,  or  whether 
■a  bad  aay  doty  to  dtseharfie  besides  that  of  a  privy 
MUneiUor.  In  that  capacity  we  preserre  notes  of 
iaa  opinion  on  the  very  delicate  point  of  Queen 
Harrs  title  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  England. 
It  m  obaenrable  thai  he  rather  eonsiders  it  as  a  ques- 
tioa  of  SBpsdieocy  than  of  right,  and  tfgues  the 
aaestion  in  a  manner  most  like  to  prejudice  the 
Haam*B  titla  m  the  eyes  of  the  English.  "He 
vpottU  not,"  he  said,  *^take  upon  him  to  be  a  judge 
of  liilee ;  but  aa  a  natural  Engliahman,  and  waiv- 
ing the  qoestion  of  the  dueen  of  Scots*  propinqiiitv, 
ha  felt  in  himself  a  strenge  mishking  to  become  sub- 
jset  to  a  prince  of  a  foreign  nation ;  and  he  con- 
eaved  that,  wfaaterer  her  nearness  of  blood,  the 
dsJma&t  couM  not  inherit  m  England,  it  being  the 
natora  of  the  English  to  detest  the  reaiment  of 
atrangera^  so  that  by  law  they  had  haired  tnem  from 
liglita  of  mheritanoe.  He  went  at  large  into  the  par- 
liealaraof  fab  own  embassy  to  Scotland  to  accom- 
pliah  the  aumage  between  Prince  Edward  and  the 
nihat  Queen  of  Soota,  dilated  upon  the  terms  offer- 
oil  by  Ueny,  notwithstanding  all  which  the  Scots 
broke  00*1110  tiaaty,  and  Sir  Adam  Otterboume,  one 
aT  tbekr  wiaest  oounseUors,  plainly  said  to  Sadler, 
that  aa  he  could  not  beheve  that  England  would  on 
aay  terms  reoeive  a  Scottishman  for  the  King,  so 
■either  wouU  the  Scots,  being  a  stout  nation,  ever 
siOQp  t^  be  gOTemed  by  an  Englishman."  Now, 
sgiMBd  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  **  if  these  proud  beggarly 
Scots  did  so  much  disdam  to  yield  to  the  supenoritv 
of  B&gland,  that  they  chose  rather  to  be  perjured, 
aad  to  abide  the  extremity  of  the  ware  and  force  oi^ 
Sttgland,  than  they  would  consent  to  have  an  Eng- 
iabmaa  to  be  then:  King,  bv  such  lawful  means  of 
marriage,  why  should  we,  for  any  respect,  yield  to 
their  Scottish  soperiority,  or  consent  to  eetablish  a 
Seot  in  anccesaion  to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  con- 
ttarr  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  thereby  to  do 
aa  gKat  an  injurv  as  to  dismherit  the  next  heir  of 
ear  own  nation  i  Surely,  for  my  part,  I  cannot 
nsaaont  anto  it  And  I  fear,  lest  I  may  say  with  the 
Scot,  that  though  we  do  all  aipee  unto  it,  yet  our 
'comoBOn  people,  and  the  stones  m  the  street,  would 
nh^  agamst  it" 

lliou^h  we  have,  as  we  already  said,  no  notice 
how  Sur  Ralph  was  for  some  time  employed,  yet 
theaa  caa  be  no  doabt  that  he  continued  to  maintain 
kia  plaee  m  Blitabeth's  opmion,  since,  in  the  10th 
Mar  of  bar  reign,  he  was  created  Chancellor  of  tire 
Dntahy  of  Lanca&ter,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir 
Ambffoee  Cave,  and  was  emplojred  in  mattera  of 
even  higher  delicacy  and  weight,  than  had  been  yet 
iatniated  to  his  care.  Sadler  assisted  at  the  council- 
hoard  ia  the  important  deliberations  which  followed 
the  ill-advised  retreat  of  Queen  Mary  into  the  in- 
hospitabte  realm  of  her  sister  and  all  v.  The  question 
vas,  how  the  royal  Ikgitive  was  to  be  treated ;  and 
we  refi^ret  to  say.  that  Sadler's  opinion  was  that  of  a 
99od  politician,  but  a  very  indifferent  moralist.  He 
advised  the  Queen,  without  hesitating  as  to  the  va- 
Edtty  of  Jameses  title,  frankly  to  "  take  him  for  a 
ksw  aa  she  found  him,"  and  to  enter  into  league 
«itti  him  accordiagly  ;  and,  if  necessarv.  to  spend  a 
Maidrod  thousand  pounds  in  defence  or  his  iTovern- 
He  stated  the  danger  to  religion  likely  to 
*  Mttidin,  wl.  I.  p.  MS. 


aristfrom  the  restoration  of  Mary— her  natural  alti- 
anee  with  Spam  and  France,  Catholic  countriesi 
and  the  natural  enemies  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  had 
most  access  to  injure  her  realm  by  invasion  through 
the  ever  open  door  of  Scotland.  Finally,  he  urged 
that  the  accident  which  placed  Queen  Mary  in  the 
power  of  her  rival,  evincsd  the  finger  of  Providence 
pointing  out  the  opportunity  of  securing  her.  **  As  for 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  she  is  m  your  own  hands :  your 
majesty  may  so  use  her  as  she  shall  not  be  able  to 
hurt  you ;  and  to  that  end  surely  God  hath  deliver- 
ed her  into  your  handa  trusting  that  your  majosty 
will  not  neglect  the  benefit  by  God  offered  unto 
you,  in  *tlus  delivery  of  such  an  enemy  into  your 
hands." 

In  1868,  when  Elizabeth  had  determined  to  treat 
a  fugitive  princess^  who  had  fled  to  her  for  protection, 
as  an  accused  cnminal,  and  had  named  oommis* 
sioaere  to  hear  the  cause  of  Queen  Mary  pleaded  at 
York,  Shr  Ralph  Sadler  waa  conjoined  with  th* 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Earl  of  Sussex,  in  order  to 
compose  that  extraordinary  tribunal.  Indeed,  of 
the  three,  he  seems  to  have  been  most  trusted ;  for 
so  soon  as  the  mode  m  which  the  enouinr  was  con- 
ducted gave  reason  to  believe  that  Norfolk  meant 
to  discountenance  the  accusation,  Sadler  was  order-^ 
ed  to  court  to  give  an  account  of^  their  proceeding. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  new  oommis8io» 
which  sat  at  Westminster  for  the  same  purpose. 

Meanwhile,  the  eflhcts  of  Norfolk's  intrigues  be* 
gan  to  be  apparent  The  Earls  of  Westmoreland 
and  Northumberland,  relying  upon  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Duke,  and  of  the  ancient  nobility,  open* 
ly  took  arms  for  the  deliverance  of  Queen  Mary, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion.  An 
army  was  speedily  levied  against  them,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  agam  occupied  the  situation  of  treasurer,  or 
paymaster-general.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  his 
presence  was  considered  as  a  check  upon  Sussex, 
who,  besides  his  rivolry  with  the  favourite  Leicester, 
lay  under  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion  from  his  alli- 
ance with  Norfolk.  But  the  lettera  of  Sadler,  whose 
intelligence  waa  doubtless  relied  upon  by  Ebaabeth  • 
and  her  ministers,  were  in  the  hij^hest  degree  favour- 
able to  Sussex.  After  auppreesion  of  the  rebellion^ 
the  insurgent  earis,  with  some  of  their  principal  fol- 
lowers, retreated  mto  Scotland.  Northnmberlan<l 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Regent  Murray  tbut  West- 
moreland being  sheltered  by  the  Laird  of  Pemiherstv 
Sadler  employed  a  person  named  Robert  Constable, 
a  relation  of  the  unfortunate  fugitive,  to  seduce  him 
to  come  back  to  England,  under  the  promise  of 
protection,  and  then  deliver  him  up  to  the  severitjy 
of  the  law.  The  person  to  whom  this  negotiation 
was  intrusted  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  although 
his  family  was  then  stained  by  treason,  as  after- 
wards by  regicide.t  But  his  quality  did  not  prevent 
him  from  undertaking  this  treacherous  commis- 
sion, as  the  thirat  of  lucre  could  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  altogether  subdue  his  own  sense  of  the  bifa* 
my  of  his  conduct.  And  between  avarice,  hypocrisy, ' 
and  remorse,  his  letters  to  Sadler  form  a  most  ex- 
traordinary picture  of  guilt  contending  vf^ih  shame. 
The  following  passage,  in  which  Constable  engage* 
to  betray  his  coafidmg  and  unfortunate  kinsman, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  wishes  to  stipulate  that 
the  Earl  should  not  be  taken  under  his  rool^  is  very 
curious,  as  intimating  the  vacillations  of  a  guilty 
mind  between  shame  and  thiret  of  lucre,  disguised 
under  a  flimsy  afiectation  of  patriotism. 

**  Sir,  although  this  be  a  traitoroua  kind  of  service 
thst  I  am  waded  in,  to  trap  them  that  trust  in  me, 
as  Judas  did  Chriat,  yet  to  extinguish  such  inconve- 
nience as  by  their  liberty  may  rise,  that  so  lately- 
showed  themselves  enemies  both  to  Grod  and  to  our 
native  Queen,  neither  kindred  nor  affection  shall 
withhold  mi3  to  allure  them  to  come  to  submission, 
or  otherwise  to  abide  the  Queen's  mercy,  wherein,  1 
trust,  I  may  do  both  God,  the  Queen,  and  my  lord 
my  master,  faithful,  true,  and  acceptable  service. 
My  hope  is,  if  God  will  give  me  grace,  to  bring  it  so 
to  pass,  that  the  Queen's  majesty  will  be  mereiftil 
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to  pardon  their  Uven :  d^Mrwiaei  if  it  should  tun  to 
loe  ofiusioii  of  their  olocd,  my  oooocienco  would  be 
rroubled  all  the  days  of  my  life.  *  *  .* 
If  the/  should  come  to  my  poor  house,  I  must  deaire 
ihat  It  may  be  no  oflience  ior  me  to  help  them,  and 
that  my  house  may  be  to  them  as  a  sanctuary :  but 
in  their  coming  and  going^will  be  plain  with  them, 
Ihey  shnll  take  their  own  adventurei  Sir,  I  pray  you, 
even  for  the  love  of  God,  let  none  see  this  letJter  but 

giy  lord  lieutenant  only,  who  very  discreetly  and 
onourably  hath  remitted  bis  grudge  of  displeasure, 
•od  promised  to  be  my  good  lord  hereafter.  Or  this 
kind  of  service  .were  known  to  any  more  except  to 
the  Queen's  nfajesty,  who  I  should  havo^  oiwea 
first,  or  to  my  lord  my  master,  or  to  Sir  Wa.  Mijd- 
Bisy,  my  directors,  who  can  and-  will  kssp  my 

g[>un8eL  acoordinp:  to  their  honourable  promisew^I 
ad  rather  than  this  my  doing  were  known  to  the 
worlds  forswear  for  ever  not  to  corns  within  this 
vealm,  or  rather  to  be  torn  every  joint  frotn  ether.'* 

The  answers  of  Sir  Rslph  are  remt^rkabie.  as  dis- 
daining to  qualify  the  infamy  of  the  task  otherwise 
than  by  increasing  the  bribe.  He  treats  Constsblo 
as  the  traitor  he  had  made  himself  i  sad,  apMaUng 
qbW  to  his  avariee,  makes  no  capitulation  with  his 
feoOngs  whatfloeveri  "Vou  can  devisa  no  way," 
ha  says  in  reply,  so  benoficial  to  yourseU;  as  to 
work  the  matter  so  that  as  you  write  yourself  the 
ball  may  be  turned  into  the  Lord  Warden's  lap  i" 
(that  being  the  phrase  which  Constable  had  used 
nir  betraying  his  meads;)  "as  ibr  surrendaring on 
condition,  no  benefit  can  redound  to  the  same." 
And  though  an  unoonditioaal  surrondor  might  be 
the  best  means  (if  any)  ibr  the  culpriu  obtaining 
some  mercy,  yet  he  repeata,  "If  you  oan  indues  them 
to  do  so,  it  is  the  best  way.  for  (A«m.;  but  the  moat 
baoBfloial  way  ibr  yoursal^  is,  to  devise  how  to  turn 
the  hall  into  the  Lord  Warden's  lap,  as  aforesaid  3 
finr  thereby  your  servicaoan  be  such  as  you.  may  be 
sure  her  Majesty  shall  not  leave  uniawaided."  For- 
t)ina(sly  for  Westmoreland  and  Norton,  the  nogo- 
tiaiion  was  unsuccessful. 

Afsar  the  northern  army  was  disbanded,  we  find 
Shr  RaJ^^  Sadler,  in  I57i2,  employed  as  one  of  the 
coaamiasioneps  for  ezi^mimng  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
IsAely  his  coadjutor  m  trusts  of  a  similar  nature. 
'Tbo  issue  of  the  enquiry  was  the  trial  and  execution 
-of  the  unfortunate  nobleman. 

In  ISTSk  James  of  Scotland,  who  had  now  taken 
tha  reins  of  ^vemment  into  his  own  hands,  desi- 
rous to  propitiate  a  councillor,  whose  assisti^ncehad 
been  so  often  used  in  affairs  concerning  his  king- 
dom, honouFsd  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  virith  a  letter,  m 
vi^fch  he  thanks  him  for  the  care  he  h^d  always  ex- 
hibited, to  maintain  a  good  understanding  between 
Eifigland  and  Scotland!  and  recommends  to  his  good 
offtoea,  an  ambassador,  whom  he  had  despatched  to 
hia  dearest  sister,  dueen  EUiaabeth. 

In  IBQli  we  again  find  tracea  of  Sadler's  sagacity 
aa  a  councillor.  Ilie  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  that  year, 
made  his  memorable  visit  to  Elizabeth,  who,  though 
than  .forty-nine  years  old,  seems  to  have  entertained 
serious  thoughts  of  the  match,  and  afibrded  the 
Piinoe  but  t^  much  encouragement  Sadler  joined 
mUi  Ceoil,  Walaingham,  and  the  Queen's  wisest 
CQiancillors,  in  their  remonstrances,  which  determin- 
ed Eiiatebeth,  after  much  painfiil  irresolution,  to 
saarifiee  her  dreamii  of  connubial  fehcity  to  her  usual 
political  prudence.  The  arguments  of  Sadler  were 
arranged  upder  six  hea()s,  of  which  the  fourth  and 
fifth  were,  m  all  probability,  more  wholesome  than 
Dalatable.  I.  The  danger  to  religion  from  the  (^ueen 
marrying  a  Catholic:  on  which  subject  Saulei^  de- 
voutly exclaims,  "  The  Lord  inspire  her  Majesty 
with  his  holv  spirit,  and  give  her  girace  to  beware  of 
alt  Papists  r  II.  The  danger  that,  in  case  of  Henry 
of  Ai\|ou's  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France,  Eng- 
land might  become  a  vassal  and  thrall  of  that  king- 
dom, which,  by  the  way,  was  the  very  argument 
wlu<4i  Sadler,  m  1642,  considered  so  unreasonable 
in  the  mouth  of  the  "  proud  beggarly  Scots."  ,  III. 
That  in  case  of  Henry  succeedmg,  as  aforesaid,  to 
the  French  crown,  he  must  necessarily  reside  in 
Fnnce^  and  Elizabeth  must  either  accompany  him 


thither,  or  Ions  the  IrMAt  olhia  < 
ence.  "  And  in  what  govcnttnant,''  said  the  i9oani> 
oillor,  "  tibe  kingdom  may  be- then  iieft,  I  leava-ta  the 
consideration  of  wiser  men."    IV.  Fbvthly«  tfaa 


inequslky  of  years  betarixt  the  parties  was  suot^  thatt 
as  Sadler  buintly  observer  her  Majeaty  migm^  hy 
the  course  of  nature,  have  been  the  mother  of  tho 


proposed  bridegroom.  Now,  whathar  this  incquahtt 
was  goodly  or  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  Sad^ 
ler  s£d  he  would  not  dispute ;  but  sniB  hs  was,  that« 
as  the  Prince  must  bs  ia  his  most  floutishing  matb> 
hood  when  the  GUeen  was  far  gone  in  yearn  than 
was  likely  tliat  unkindness  and  dilrcstd  wottld  bnak 
ouik, to  the  distacbsnos of- the ^luean,  at  tkMyaaia 
when  aha  most  aasdod  quiet.  .  T.  Though  Sadkr 
would  not  ultimately  or  utterly  despair  of  laoue  finns 
the  match,  considermg  her  MftjaacyV  yoaxa,  yat  be 
possessed  no  confidanbo  on<  that  koportanA  aubisctfi 
and,  being  jaabua  <rfher  highasss'speraOD,  ha  tliifU4, 


that  tho  child-birth  waa  hkaly,  at  fasrvyearii,  to. 
veiy  daogeroua  to  the  mother.    VI»  Tha  gonenl 
disfike  oTthe  match,  through  the  whola  kin^doM^ 


was  a  thing  i)ot  to  bo  diangaBded.  ainoe  *'itia  Mt 
good .  to  do  thu«s  to  the  gansral  diaooMant  of  iha 

whole  realm* 

<ilueen  Msrt^  to  whom  wa  now  i^titm,  wamip 
16^  still  drawmg  out  Oi  nusorablstaacistohos  in  ants 
and  impitsonmonc,  under  tha  custndy  of  Q«Dt8i|i 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  whotsa  caaQa  waa  cpmanti 
into  a  prison,  his  servanta  into  gnam  hia  nostw 
info  a  turnkey^  his  wafe  into  a  v>y«,  SM  himaetf  ima^ 
ajaUoE,  togtaufy  thceyer- waking JsiWuvaf  Qoasn 
Euaabeth.  It  waa  a  hard  part  of  urn  iMtantif^ 
fotci  that  the  most  aaokluona  attcfiti4n40&ia  GnagBSi 
joined  to  all  thass  penpnsl  aacnfloeat  wara  ' 
cient  to  procure  has  t^  favour  of  tha 
who  had  condemned  bun  to  this  odiousi 
both  seems  to  have  involunianly  aittijhnlsd  a«otL 
faacination  to  bar  rival  that  aha  suapeeted  theidi|yir 
of  sll  who  came  witinn  tha  reacnafher  aMi«oa>fti> 
The  Queen  of  Englaad  had  also  ihaattr^ta  of : 
ny  proud  s^ir^ts,  who  hata  those  that 
power  of  injunng  tiien,  evaai  although  < 
no  inclination  to  use  it ;  and  to  her  no  di 


have  been  so  siarnung  as  tha  tseach^tir 
guardians. •  To  make  aaaiininoa  yet  jnoca  anew 
repeatadty  despatched  different  oounoiUois  t»  _  _ 
captive,  as  well  to  watch  tho  daa^eanourof  SIhiawaK 
biuy  himself;  and  tho  order  oi  his  housdiowi  a9>t%. 
try,  under  some  plauoible  pretext  af  treaty,  what  m^. 
crets  could  bo  extracted  from  the  unfortUQataMwor*' 
Sir  Ralph  .Sadler  waa  mua  employed  moie  thaniwHHIi 
in  this  very  unpleasant  ofl^e. 

In  1680^  after  rseated  entreaties  to  hsiatiavod  of- 
a  trust,  so  hatelurin  jta^  and  which  suligsctad  bink 
to  constant  suspicjon^  Shrewsbury  waa  pamutieil  laN 
come  to  court,  and  reoeivod  fiomEliashoth  a  ppui^ 
ise,  that  tho  custody  of  Mary  ahould  be  intmataa^in. 
some  other  peraoiu  During  his  absencot  Sir  Hii|p|> 
Sadler,  and  Sir  Hepry  MUdmay,  wara  apoai|ik|gii' 
her  temporary  guardians.  Ashby  de  la  Zonm^*  mSm-f 
castle  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  BIjfiio«ia»- 
Castle,  were  alternately  named  aa  the  plaoa  oC 
residence,  to  which  she  waa  to  bo  oondncted 

*  8m  LodgiT*  inilisliw,  in  noiJiy  idaaM,  but 
vol.  II.  p.  t44,  whve  the  JostfiiMUMnac  wnMI 
not*  :— 

"Anxious  for  btafUelHr,  and  dreading  tli«  eteane  oraii  wis 
piwoDOT  M  4i*  redMt  mhfbittaM  that  eoaM  tMUltwr,  wau^ 
fouuMthlr  tiiMKMe  tkat  the  wo«ld  have  loaaad  Iilm  villi  ^_ 
bounty:  tbatliu  very  wjahat  would  have  MenanUc»atad,aM  as 
means  negleeted  to  attadi  him  more  frmiy  toher  iatereSl :  MRte ' 
experienced  a  treatment  directly  contrary.  Hie  Queen  not  cmy> 
■uspeeted  tum»  fant  was  eooUnaany  luqisartiat  btr  mMpUkamt  tm 
himself;  rofiaed  liina  the  oQ«fbrt  oraesins  nis  own  eo|lii«at 
made  ficrself  a  party  avaiost  mm  id  a  dltpute  betweea  mn  ^sd 
the  Countess,  whieii  liad  given  Km  great  uneaslno^  s  eflMMsaeS 
the  cause  of  Ins  (ketions  tenants  at  tlie  aoundi  boafd ;  maid  Mai 
aecees  to  ber  praeeocc ;  and,  to  oomplcle  Us  inmiiiii  iisi|sa,  mL- 
last  dimlsiied  an  allowaoee  ftanied  to  deCar  the  encBsiaiy  fihatjpaa 
aUending  his  trusts  though  tho  sum  was  gnpnaJly  eoso^jBtr,  aa  to 
require  an  addition  iVom  his  own  pmse.  Tins  little  nanativeWaiiUc 
apiiear  absolutely  inereditile,  weie  it  was  not  eopported,  in  ( 
clrcunHlta^oo,  by  the  evidenee  of  the  State  Papen.  What  f 
beth^s  motives  were  for  so  stiaon,  and  api>amiLly  ao  imj 
conduct,  h  a  question  that  denes  all  coiucctuie :  Shnei 
obedieoeo.  however,  could  luive  been  dictated  tmlf  r 
thnsiastio  sentimcnla  of  loyafcv,  svbieh  wefe  not 
the  days  of  absolute  moaaichr.*' 
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08G«qr,  ftTDidaw  nu4i9^  tcmiis,  or  any  pUo«of 
piBMDc  reaort  and  travdOung  by  other  ways  tnan  the 
oommon  hiffi  road.  The  commiMionera  were  also 
empowered  to  aeiie  upon  all  Manr'a  letters  and  cor- 
reaitondence,  if  necessary,  by  oreakinff  open  her 
cabineta.  and  other  places  where  they  might  be 
found.  But  this  branch  of  the  "  good  and  hoDoura- 
ble  service  intrusted  to  them,"  was  not  performed 
tiD  long  after.  Neither  did  the  proposed  change  of 
captivity  taka  plaoe,  Shrewsbury  continuing  to  nave 
the  castody  or  Queen  Mary  tUl  the  year  1584.  He 
was  then  again  permitted  to  come  to  court,  and  by  the 
Queen  ana  Council  formally  declared  free  from  all 
suspicion,  and  ^  unblemished  fidelity  in  ^is  charge. 
Meanwhile  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  supplied  his  place,  as 
gofvetnoT  df  the  garrison  of  soldiers,  whom  the  Eazl 
WIS  forced  to  maintain,  to  keep  watch  and  ward  in 
his  Castle  of  Wmsfleld,  though  he  could  hardly  ex- 
tort firom  KKzabeth  money  to  nay  thcdr  wages.  The 
pnfortunate  prisoner  expressed  herself  gratified,  that 
the  custody  of  her  person  had  devolvea  upon  an  axv- 
«ient  coundDor,  fonnarly  of  h^r  acquaintance ;  and 
m  b^  oommunications  with  mm,  urged  every  argu- 
ment to  obtain,  either  liberty,  or  at  least  some  re- 
laxatioii  of  her  imprisonment.  Among  others  of 
•miiar  tendency,  the  lolfowiiig  singular  conversa- 
tion is  reported  by  Sadler  to  have  passed  between 
them  :— 

"  Here  fhlUng  mto  other  talk,  she  asked  me  whe- 
titer  I  thomdit  she  would  escapNB  from  hence  or  no, 
if  she  oiiffDt  I  answered  plainljr,  I  believed  she 
would ;  for  it  is  natural  for  every  thing  to  seek,  liber- 
ty, that  m  kept  in  strait  subjection.  'No,  by  my 
tiDthe^'  <I&od  she,  *ye  are  deceived  In  me;  for  my 
neart  is  so  great,  that  I  had  rather  die  in  this  son 
with  honour^  than  run  away  with  shame.'  I  said  I 
would  be  sorry  to  see  the  tnal.  Then  she  asked  rae, 
if  she  were  M  libert^awith  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
hyour^  whither  I  thou^t  she  would  go.  '  I  thioK«' 
'"^^  I,  *  madam,  you  would  go  to  your  own  in  Soot- 
aa  it  is  good  reason,  and  command  ther&' 

_  _  true,'  quod  dhe,  *l  would  go  thither  indeed,  but 
my  to  see  mt  son,  and  to  give  him  good  counsel' 
Bin  oBilefla  her  Majesty  wonld  give  her  countenanoe, 
iH  aome  loaintenance  in  finaland,  would  fi;o  into 
Mnee,  and  live  there  among  her  friends  with  that 
Boll  lotion  she  hath  there,  and  never  trouble  her- 
iOf  with  sovemment  again,  nor  dispose  herself  to 
atiny  any  more,  seeing  she  had  a  son  that  is  a  man : 
bvt  aiid  sDe  would  never  stay  long  there,  iK>r  would 

Sa  where  she  hath  received  so  many  evil  treat- 
I :  for  her  heart  could  not  abide  to  look,  upon 
fi^  that  had  done  her  that  evil,  being  her  sub- 
*^"it  whereof  there  are  yet  many  remaining;  for  I 
.told  her  they  were  almost  all  dead.  Ever  in  her 
hesaechins  ner  Majesty  to  make  a  trial  of  her, 
•with  some  nonourable  end  abe  raay  live  the  rest 
days  outof  Uiis  captivity,  as  she  tenneth  il" 
I  o6nversati6n  seems  to  have  made  saeh  im- 
MMion  on  Sadler,  that,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  after 
iliBioji>S  that  be  saw  no  end  to  the  matter,  but  by 
Mtmfy*n  deaths  which  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  lor 
MBy  years,  or  by  her  being  set  at  liberty  on  treaty, 
^^l^tures  obliquely  to  recominend  the  latter  altera 
It^ra^  The  poaaibOity  of  anticipating  the  coiuse  of 
■atapel  nerer  seemis  to  have  occurred  to  him.* 

«|i  letters  of  Sir  Ralph  uequently  coaolude  with 
~^  vona  to  his  old  ag&  and  the  severity  of  the  sea- 
fphich  he  repeatodly  vrgea  as  reasons  for  reliev- 
Im  of  his  charge »  until  fUizabeih  honoured  him 
la  letter  under  ner  own  hand,  promising  epeed«-' 
^ grant  hie  request,  but  in  the  mean  while  en* 
^  "old  trust,  with  new  diligence."t    To  add 
diaBTCsaea  about  the  middle  of  Deoeraber  the 
of  Wiogneld,  the  abode  of  a  captive  queen, 
ef  this  aged  councillor  her  guardian,  esteemed 
^Mteet  commoner  in  England,  was  threatened 
'  ing  less  than  a  tamme.    Sadler  writes, 

m  laok  of  victuals  and  drink,  there  was  no 

to  biirii|,  and  no  Utter  or  forage  to  be  had  for 
^ifsea.  nrhis  seems  to  have  been  in  some  de- 
\ma  artifieial  scarcity,  raised  or  increased  by  the 
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Eud  qf  3hreprab«iy*s  reCaiaM  by  the  pwrate  in* 
structions  of  tb^ir  master,  who  longed  to  see  ma 
castle  delivered  of  these  unwelcoade  gaeatsi  and  ja- 
diciouslv  thought,  that  famine  and  cold  were  the 
most  likely  means  to  hasten  their  cheoge  of  rea- 
dence.    In  the  midst  of  January,  1584-6,  Mary  was 
remov^  to  the  Castle  of  Tutbur^,  then  empty  of 
furniture,  a  want  afterwards  supplied  with  such 
scandalous  and  beggarly  parsimony,  as  to  draw 
down  a  rebuke,  evenfrom  the  economical  Elizabeth. 
"Being  given  to  understand,"  said  the  Ctueen,  "  how 
basely  our  house  of  Tutbury  was  furnished^  at  the 
time  of  the  ^ueea  your  charge's  repair  thither,  and 
what  wants  there  are  of  things  of  necessary  use  Jbr 
one  of  mesfier  quality  than  the  said  dueen.  we  oan- 
not  but  thmk  our  honour  greatly  touched  therein, 
and  the  party  to  whom  you  committed  the  chaise 
and  oversight  thereof^  worthy  of  severe  puniahjnent ; 
and  although  we  have  given  order  for  the  pvesent 
supply  of  those  wants,  yet  are  we  ashamed  that  each 
as  were  put  in  trust  with  the  matter,  should  be  found 
ao  void  of  judgment,  and  ao  careleaa  of  our  honoor, 
aa  to  give  ao  great  iidvantage  to  thoae  that  look  cu- 
riously mto  our  domga,  to  find  £a«li  imon  ao  juat 
cattae."$    Two  cirewnatancee  happened,  one  in  tlae 
eouise  of  the  jouniev,  aAi)  ^  other  while  Maay 
abode  at  Tutbury,  illiiatrauve  of  the  jeakma  cate 
with  which  even  2$ir  Ralph  Sadler'a  ■Mardianahipof 
Mary  was  watched  by  the  apiea  of  filiaabeth.    1$ 
their  ledginga  at  Derby,  where  Mary  halted  lor  a 
night,  the  Scottiah  (^uean  went  oeurteoualy  up  to 
the  miatreae  of  the  houae,  and  aalvted  her,  aaying, 
ahe  was  oome  to  give  her  ineonTeaienoe,  but,  aa 
they  were  both  widows,  they*  would  agree  wall 
enough}  having  no  huabanda  to  trouble  them.    For 
pemutting  thia  iatarooorae  of  ordinaiy  civihty,  and 
for  -having  uaed  the  comaaon  high-roaa  in  their  jeaf- 
ney  to  Tutbuty,  SirBalph'aooiiauatwaaao  leporiad 
at  oourt^  aa  to  reader  n  neeeaaary  that  be  ahonld 
iuatify  himaeUlf    A  more  heavy  complaint  agatnat 
hkokt  waa  afterwarda  grounded  ob  hia  having  per- 
mitted Mary  to  aeooBV>any  him  at  aome  diaianoe 
ftooi  the  Caetle  of  IVitbury,  to  edjoy  the  sport  of 
hawking.    This  last  inatanceof  auapiwm  and  umoI 
ty  aeema  to  have  driven  Sadler  to  the  extremity  of 
hia  patieneey  aa  it  produced  rather  an  expoatalatiea 
than  an  apology.    *'  The  truth  ia,"  aaid  he,  "that 
when  I  came  hither,  finding  thia  country  eomitiodi- 
qua^  and  meet  for  diia  aport  which  I  have  alwaya  de- 
hghted  in.  1  aent  honae  for  my  hawka  and  .faleoDara| 
wheaewitn  to  paaa  thia  miaerable  life  which  I  lead 
here;  and  when  they  came  hither,  I  took  the  coil» 
modity  of  them  aoaistimea  here  abroad^  not  fas  from 
thia  caade;  whereof  thia  Queen  hearmg,  eamaat^ 
entreated  me  that  ahe  might  ^o  abroad  with  me  to 
aee  my  hawks  fly,  a  pastime,  mdeed,  which  ahe  hath 
stngalar  delight  in ;  and  I,  thinking  that  it  could  not 
be  ul  taken,  assented  unto  her  deairB,  and  ao  halh 
she  been  abroad  with  me  three  or  four  timea  haark- 
ing  upon  the  rivera  here,  aomatimea  a  mile,  aome- 
times  two  milea,  bat  not  paat  three  miles,  when  ahe 
waa  furthaat  from  thia  caatle.    And  for  her  gaard, 
when  she  was  abroad,  though  I  left  the  soldiers  at 
home  with  their  halberds  and  harquebuta,  becauae 
^y  be  footmen,  and  cannot  well  toil  on  foot,  the 
waya  here  being  fool^and  deep,  yet  1  had  alwaya 
forty  or  fifty  of  mine  own  aervanta,  and  othera,  on 
horaeback^  and  aome  with  piatola,  which  I  knew  to 
be  a  sufficient  ifand  agoinat  any  attempt  that  can 
be  made  by  any  ?.i8n  hereupon  the  sudden,  for  her 
escape,  whereof,  I  assure  you,  I  see  no  manner  cause 
of  foar,  BO  loin(  aa  this  country  reroaineth  in  such 
quietness  as  it  m  now."    He  proceeds  to  inform  the 
Secretary,  that  he  thought  he  had  done  well;  "but 
since  it  is  not  so  well  taken,  I  would  to  God  some 
other  had  the  charge,  that  would  use  it  with  mora 
discretion  than  I  can ;  for,  I  asaara  you,  I  am  ao 
weary  of  it,  that  if  it  were  not  more  for  that  I  wouU 
do  nothing  that  ahould  ofiend  her  Majeaty,  than  for 
fear  of  any  punishment,  I  would  oome  noma  and 
yield  myself  to  be  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  aO  the 
days  of  my  hfe,  rather  than  I  would  attend  any  lon- 
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ger  hflto  upon  this  thaige.  And  if  I  had  known, 
when  I  eame  from  home,  I  should  have  tarried  here 
so  long,  contrary  to  all  promises  made  unto  me,  I 
would  nave  refused,  as  others  do,  and  have  jrielded 
to  any  punishment,  rather  than  I  would  have  ac- 
cepted this  charge ;  for  a  greater  punishmem  can- 
not be  ministered  unto  me,  than  to  force  me  to  re- 
mam  fafere  in  this  sort,  bemg  more  meei  now,  in 
mine  old  and  latter  days,  to  rest  at  home^  to  pr^are 
myself  to  leave  and  go  out  of  the  miseries  and  afflic- 
tions whereunto  we  are  subject  in  this  life,  and  to 
seek  the  everlasting  quietness  of  the  life  to  come, 
which  the  Lord  Almighty  grant  unto  us,  when  it 
shall  be  his  good  pleasure !  And  if  it  might  light  on 
me  to-morrow,  I  would  think  myself  most  happy, 
for.  I  assure  you,  I  am  weary  of  this  life;  and  the 
rather,  for  that  I  see  that  things  well  meant  by  me, 
are  not  so  well  taken." 

To  Walsingham  he  used  yet  stronger  obtesti 
"  I  could  not  omit  to  wnte,  only  to  render  mine 
humble  thanks  unto  your  lordship  for  y^ur  careful 
solicitation  of  my  denverance  from  this  charge, 
wherein  I  beseech  your  lordshipt  even  in  the  bowels 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  continue  your  ^poodness 
towards  me,  being  now  overwhelmed  with  care, 
sorrow,  and  grief,  whereunto  your  lordship  knoweth 
that  wayward  age  is  always  subject,  being  restrained 
from  my  liberty  accustomed,  trusting  that  her  Ma- 
jesty will  have^  pity  and  compassion  upon  me,  and 
now,  in  respect  of  my  years,  will  deliver  me,  accord- 
ing to  her  most  gracious  promise."  The  Queen 
was,  at  lensth,  pleased  to  listen  to  the  supplications 
of  her  aged  servant,  and  Maiy  was  committed  to 
the  custody  of  her  last  and  sternest  keepers,  Drurie 
.  and  Paulett. 

In  1587,  the  talents  of  Sadler  were,  for  the  last 
time,  employed  in  the  pnblio  service,  for  he  was 
in  that  year  despatched  to  Scotland.  As  it  was 
about  the  period  of  Queen  Mary's  execution.  Eliza- 
beth probably  trusted  to  his  sagacity  and  well- 
known  ao<)[uautance  with  Scottish  aiuirs,  to  assist 
in  dissuading  James  from  taking  any  measures  to 
avenge  his  mother's  death.  The  counsels  of  Sadler, 
we  may  presume,  joined  with  the  letters  of  Hunsdon, 
Leicester,  and  Walsingham,  soothed  the  ambition, 
and  wrought  on  the  pusillanimity  of  James,  until  all 
thoughts  of  vengeance  were  lost  in  the  prospect  of 
the  Knglish  succesrion. 

It  was  during  Sadler's  last  embassy  in  Scotland, 
acoording  to  Fuller,  that  a  magnificent  structure 
was  erected  for  his  resklenoe  upon  the  manor  of 
Standon,  in  Hertfordshire.  But  when  Sir  Rakih 
returned,  he  thought  his  steward  had  eiceeded  his 
wishes  in  the  sise  and  extent  of  the  building,  and 
never  took  much  pleasure  in  it.*  The penoaof  his 
labours,  as  well  as  of  his  splendour,  was  now  ap- 
Droaohingf  for  he  died  soon  after  his  return  from 
ScotlanoTin  the  year  of  God,  1607,  and  the  eightieth 
of  a  life,  spent  in  conducting  transactions  of  the 
uigheet  national  importance*  He  was  buried  under 
a  splendid  monument  in  Standon  Churoh;  of  which 
we  shall  give  a  more  particular  description  hereafter. 

Sir  Ralph  Sadler  died  rich,  both  in  possessions  and 
lineage.  He  left  three  sons,  viz :  Thomas,  Edward, 
of  Temple  Oinesley,  (from  whom  the  famihes  of 
Sadler  of  Sop  well,  Wiltshire,  and  Sop  well  in  IreUmd, 
are  desoended,)  and  Henry  ofEverly.  near  Hunger- 
ford,  in  Wiltshire;  and  four  daughters,  namdv, 
Anne,  married  to  Sir  George  Horsey  of  Oiffweli; 
Mary,  married  to  Thomas  Bollys,  ahttr  Bowles^  of 
Wellington ;  Jane,  married  to  Edward  Baesh,  of 
Stansted,  Esq. ;  and  Dorothy,  who  married  Edward 
Elrin^on  of  Borstall,  county  of  Berks. 

Besides  his  legitimate  family,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
appears  to  have  left  a  natural  son,  who  shared  in  his 
care  and  aiTection.  This  was  Richard  Sadler, 
author  of  a  manuscript  treatise  on  the  subject  ol 
horsemanship,  presented  by  him  as  a  new-year's 

•  Tlifa  hooae  wnow  in  raiiw.  On  the  iMniafftf  the  tint  Lofd 
^tnn  with  thefrand-dauafateror  tiir  fUIph.  it  beoamo  the  famiisr 
M«t  of  the  Aatom.  und  coottiuiod  ao  for  many  ircQemtiona,  till  the 
Bitddle  of  the  laal  century,  when  it  was  told  alon^  with  the  manor 
and  eitate ;  and  behif  deaerled  and  ncfftectnd,  it  fell  into  decay, 
ami  ia  now  almoet  oompleteJy  demolished.  A  view  of  it  in  it4  en- 
tire atato.  may  be  aeen  in  CuxintOfa  BMory  i^fHen/britlUrt. 


gift  to  his  father.  Sir  Ratph,  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  filial  obligation,  not  only  for  his  existence, 
but  for  the  means  of  pursuing  his  studies  at  great 
expense  at  Paris.  Strasburgh.  and  Pavia.  He  after* 
wards  says,  he  derived  the  Knowledge  which  he  had 
of  that  noble  animal,  the  horseiy  froin  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  father,  and  his  eariy  mitiati<^  under  him 
in  all  equestrian  exercises.  It  is  not  known  what 
figure  this  favourite  youth  made  in  the  world,  but  his 
tomb,  in  the  churchyard  of  Standon,  tt  the  east  end 
of  the  Chancel,  bears  a  brass  plate  with  the  fol- 
lowing brief  inscription : 

Here  liea  loterM  under  (hta  atone, 
Riehanl  Sadler,  oniae  of  thta  pariah  onei 

The  "  inhabitant  below"  had  left  to  the  noor  of  the 
parish  of  Standon,  a  rent-charge  of  nve  potmds 
yearly,  subject  to  the  expeoBe  of  Keeping  this  tomb 
m  repair,  and  out  of  this  fund  the  plate  has  been 
replaced  by  the  minister  and  church-warden.t 

The  extent  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  lands  obtained 
him  the  character  of  the  richest  commoner  of  .£n^- 
Iand|  and^  although  Queen  Elizabeth  was  as  parsi- 
monious m  bestowing  titloe  of  nobility,  as  her  suo- 
cesBor  was  profuse,  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Ralfdi 
Sadler  might  have  gained  that  rank,  had  he  b^n 
desirous  of  aspiring  to  it.  But  from  various  minute 
circumstances  in  his  Correspondence,  as  well  as 
fix)m  the  uniform  favour  which  he  enjoyed  during 
so  many  reigns^  we  are  enabled  to  collect,  that  ttw 
prudence  of  this  statesman  was  i^reater  than  hm 
ambition.  In  bis  negotiations,  nothing  is  more  re- 
mariiable  than  the  accuracy  with  which  he  caJcu- 
lates  the  means  to  be  used,  m  relation  to  me  end  to 
be  Obtained ;  and  in  pursuit  of  his  fortune  he  seems 
no  less  heedfUlly  to  nave  proportioned  his  object  to 
his  capacity  of  gaining  it  with  honour  and  safety. 
The  story  of  the^  manor-house  at  Standon,  sbowa 
that  his  moderation  accompAjed  him  to  the  grave; 
as  his  high  employments  during  the  very  year  of  his 
death,  prove  that  his  talents  remained  unclouded  to 
the  last.  The  State  Papers  which  hove  been  pr^ 
served,  relating  almost  entirely  to  public  transac- 
tions, do  not  enable  us  to  draw  an  accurate  pictrni^ 
of  the  individual,  although  they  display  in  the  highest 
de^ee  the  talents  of  the  statesman.  But  this  de^ 
ficiency  is  in  some  measure  supplied  by  the  indnstr/ 
of  Lloyd,  who  has  left  the  following  character  cc 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  among  his  Slate  VVorthics. 

**  King  Henry  understood  two  things :  I.  A  man  r 
2;  A  dish  of  meat;  and  was  seldom  deceived  in 
either:  For  a  man,  none  more  complete  than  Sir 
Ralph  [Sadler,!  who  was  at  once  a  most  exqtiiaite 
writer,  and  a  most  valiant  and  experienced  soldier? 

aiialifications  that  seldom  meet,  (so  great  ia  th^ 
istance  between  the  sword  and  the  pen,  the  cost 
of  mail  and  the  gown,)  yet  divided  this  man  and  iii» 
time;   his  night  being  devoted  to  contemplation, 
and  his  days  to  action.    Little  was  his  body,  but' 
great  his  soul:  the  more  vigorous,  the  more  con- 
tracted.   Quick  and  clear  were  his  thoughts,  speedy 
and  resolute  his  perfflrrmances.     It  was  he  lii^v 
could  not  endure  the  spendinjg  of  that  ^e  in  de- 
signing one  action,  which  might  perform  two;  ot^ 
that  delay  in  performing  two,  that  might  have  de* 
signed  twenty.    A  ^at  estate  he  got  honestly,  nnd* 
spent  noblv;  knowing  that  princes  honour  them' 
most,  that  nave  most ;  a  prince  hath  more  remsoa 
to  fear  money  that  is  spent,  than  that  which  Ir 
hoarded;  for  it  is  easier  for  subjects  to  oppoae  «' 
prince  by  applause  than  by  armies.    Reward  (said' 
Sir  Ralph  when  he  was  offered  a  sum  of  mOnerV. 
should  not  empty  the  king's  coffers;  neither  ahooM^ 
riches  be  the  pay  of  worth,  which  arc  merely  dte*' 
wages  of  laboar ;  He  that  gives  it,  embaseth  a  man  t 
he  that  takes  it  vilifieth  himself:  who  is  so  most' 


t  I  owe  thcae  particulara  to  tlie  kimlneaa  of  Mr.  CluUeebttck  ^. 
Watford,  the  Hi-itorian  of  Hertlbnuliiro,  lo  whom  Mr.  Fcnton, 
author  of  the  History  of  Pemfirokc.  comiminieatHi  (he  Tnmxme  OQ 
Horaemanahtp  by  nieliard  6a<jyer.    I  am  tinu  enabled.  Iky  i^ 
CUutluriMaak'a  libemlily.  to  throw  some  lif  hi  on  tbe  hielorr  wnaa* 
of  Sir  R«J)>h  Sailler'a  descendants  unknown  to  tiu  Ittanor  bni 

Jiher:*.    Mr.  C'luticrbuck  fWnka.  with  mucii  DR^Mibilfiy.  tli« 
oiMy  of  t)h-.  Ralph'a  ieffitioiate  fboiity  oeewmnvd  thin  &»». 

clMld  of  love  to  be  buried  in  an  obacare  OQirperof  thn  ch«ireh-y«^ 
and  «o«Jt  fiom  the  atatdj  roansolcain  oTlUa  intheaa. 


sot  RALPH  SADLER. 


lot 


rewBided  is  least.  Since  honour  hath  lost  the 
Tftlue  of  a  reward,  men  have  lost  the  merit  of  vu'- 
toeL  and  both  become  mercenary;  men  lusting 
ratner  after  the  wealth  that  buyeth,  thatl  after  the 
qualities  that  deserve  it. 

"  Two  thinfi(8,  he  observed,  broke  treaties ;  jeal- 
odsy,  when  prmces  are  successfiil ;  and  fear*  when 
they  are  unfortunate.  Power,  that  hath  need  of 
none,  makes  all  confederacies,  either  when  it  is  felt, 
or  when  it  is  feared,  or  when  it  is  envied. 

"  Three  things  Cato  repented  of:  1.  That  he  went 
by  water  when  he  might  go  by  land:  2.  That  he 
trusted  a  woman  with  a  secret;  3.  That  he  lost 
time.  Two  thin^^s  Sir  Ralph  repented  for :  1.  That 
he  had  commumcated  a  secret  ox  two ;  2.  That  he 
had  lost  any  hour  of  the  morning  between  four  a 
dock  and  ten. 

**'  He  learned  in  JEing  Hsnry  the  Eighth's  time,  as 
Gvomweirs  instrument,  what  he  must  advise  (in 
point  of  religion)  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  as  an 
eminent  counsellor:  His  maxim  being  this,  that 
zeal  was  the  duty  of  a  private  breast,  and  moderation 
tiM  interest  of  a  public  state.  The  Protestants,  Sir 
Ralph's  conscience  would  have  in  the  commence- 
ment of  Queen  Elizabeth,  kept  in  hope  \  the  Papists, 
his.pnidence  would  not  have  cast  mto  despair. 
It  waa  a  maxim  at  that  time  in  another  case,  that 
JiVanoe  should  not  presume,  nor  Spain  be  desperate. 
^  **  He  saw^  the  interest  of  this  state  altered  six 
timesi  and  died  an  honest  man :  the  crown  put  upon 
four  heads,  yet  he  continued  a  foithfiil  subject :  re- 
Ikpon  diaoged.  as  to  the  public  constitution  of  it, 
Ore  times,  yet  he  kept  the  laith.* 

**  A  Spartan  one  day  boasted,  that  his  countrymen 
had  been  often  buried  in  Athens:  the  Athenian 
replied ;  but  we  are  most  of  us  buried  at  home.  So 
mat  was  Sir  Ralph's  success  in  the  Northern  wars, 
that  many  a  Scotchman  found  his  jgn'sve  in  Eng- 
land 3  so  exact  his  conduct  and  wanness,  that  few 
Bn^shmen  bad  theirs  in   Scotland :  the  same 

Sound  Kivin^  them  their  coffin,  that  aid  their  cra- 
b;  ana  their  birth,  that  did  their  death.  Our 
knimt's  two  incomparable  quahties,  were  discipline 
and  intelligence ;  the  last  discovered  him  all  the 
enemiesi'  advantages,  and  the  first  gave  them  none. 
"  His  two  main  des^s  were,  1.  An  interest  in  his 
prince,  by  service ;  2.  An  alliance  with  the  nobility 
hf  marnage:  uiMn  which  two  bottoms  he  raised 
hmsflelf  to  that  pitch  of  honour  and  estate,  that  time 
could  not  wear  out,  nor  any  alterations  embezzle; 
he  benueathing  to  his  worslupful  posterity  the  bless- 
ing of  heaven  upon  his  integrity :  the  love  of  man- 
kxad  for  his  worth;  and  (as  Mr.  Fuller  saith)  a 
pardon  granted  him  when  he  attendjed  my  Lord 
Cromwell  at  Rome,  for  the  sins  of  his  family  for 
mtee  immediate  generations,  (expiring  in  R.  Sadler, 
Eiqmre,  lately  dead.)  His  last  negotiation  was 
that  in  Scotland,  during  the  troubles  there  about 
dneen  Mary :  So  searching  and  pearcins  be  was, 
tBal  no  letter  or  advise  passed,  whereof  be  had 
not  a  copy :  so  civil  and  obliging,  that  there  was  no 
party  that  had  not  a  kindness  for  him ;  so  grave  and 
Sofia,  that  he  was  present  at  all  counsels;  so  close 
aad  unseen,  that  his  hand,  though  unseen,  was  in 
e^Tj  motion  of  that  state :  and  so  successful,  that 
he  left  the  nobility  so  divided,  that  they  could  not 
ihiwn  anything  uoon  the  king;  and  the  king  so 
ven,  that  he  could  not  cast  on  the  queen ;  ana  all 
S9  tottering,  that  they  must  d^;>end  on  Queen 
Qubeth.  ^. 

'*^  Hiree  things  he  bequeathed  such  as  may  have 
(|0  bonour  to  succeed  mm,  1.  All  letters  that  con- 
silDed  him  since  of  years,  filed ;  2.  All  occurrences, 

ri  he  was  ctipible  of  observation,  registered ;  3. 
expenses,  smce  he  lived  of  himself,  booked, 
fipanixnondas  was  the  first  Grecian  and  Sir  Ralph 
SidBer  was  one  of  the  last  Englishmen." t 
ne  monument  of  Sir  Ralph.  Sadler  is  worth  a 

*  If  tliii  mnsB,  m  mar  be  tlmwdly  anpeetad.  "  the  ftKh  of 
te  4ay,"  the  laoie  eomDlunent  roiibt  tw  pud  to  the  meiaory  <if 
iIsC  wary  and  orthodooc  otvine,  the  Vfatar  of  Rray. 

« ti^ern^m  State  WmMe*.  p.  K.— Of  the  firat  oTlheM  kgaelet 
JMiffhoii  bveir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  poblic  now  eqjoyi  the  beds* 
ItfeoriaMoaortlie  late  pubu^bon  of  hk  ConsipoodtBoa :  ttas 
ioiaortfae  MCQiid  ii  natter  of  dovietrat.'' 


Sarucuiar  desermiipB,  m  the  insetiption  allodes  to 
is  history ;  and  wtth  these,  the  last  memorials  of 
his  fame  and  grandeur,  his  history  will  be  appro- 
priately concluded. 

DMcription  ofiha  Monument  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
in  Standon  Church,  Hertfordshire. 

The-monument  is  supported  by  two  round  pillars, 
with  an  arch  in  the  middle,  in  which  the  following 
mscnption  is  placed  :— 

'^^Thia  wortUe  knichtc  m  hii  youth  w&i  brought  up  with  Thomaa 
Cramweii,  unerwvm  Lord  Cromwell;  and  when  be  came  to  man 's 
eatate  he  became  hia  aecrntarie.  by  meanea  whereof  he  did  writ 
mame  thinfea  touehinfe  matten  of  atate.  and  by  that  meanea  ho 
m  oontiiuMnoe  of  time  was  knowen  to  King  Henrye  the  VHI. .  who 
coneeaviiw  a  nod  opioiun  of  him  aa  a  man  meet  to  nerve  him, 
took  hire  fiom  the  Lc«d  Cromw«lI.  abote  the  SI  yeare  of  Ua  raiane. 
mto  hia  aervice,  and  abote  the  »  yeare  of  hia  niKoe  maii^him 
one  of  Ua, principal  aeeratariea.  The  Kinge  did  moat  employe 
himm  aeryice  towarde  dootjand,  whither  he  aeate  him  in  dneno 
and  aondne  jorneyi,  both  in  wane  and  peace,  in  which  aerrice  be 
behaved  hhnaelf  with  auch  delieunce  and  fidelite,  and  he  ever 
eame  home  m  the  Kiofre'a  Altout.  and  not  unrewarded.  He  waa 
?L%?  Pnwacminael]  with.  KhM  Uemy  VIII.;  with  King  Edward 
the  VI.  .he  w'aa  made  Knight  Banneret  at  Muakelbotowe  flelde; 
and  in  the  loth  yeare  of  Quene  JBUzabeth  he  waa  made  Chanoel- 
kir  oTtho  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  wMeh  office  he  continued  until  hia 
deatbe.  He  was  a  diligente  and  trustye  aervante  to  hii  prince, 
ud  faythnil  to  the  atate.  and  beloved  in  hia  couothe.  He  died  hi 
S"  80th  yeere  of  hu.  age,  A.  p.  1587,  and  in  the  SSth  yeaie  3" 
auene  Ebzabeth.  and  m  here  buried." 

Under  this  inscription  is  the  effigy  of  a  knight  in 
armour,  lying  upon  a  i>iece  of  stone  cut  in  the  form 
of  a  mat,  under  which  is  inscribed  his  motto.  Below 
are  the  effigies  of  his  three  sons  and  four  daughters, 
kneeting. 

The  monument  is  surmounted  with  Sir  Ralph*B ' 
coat>armorial,  which,  by  patent  dated  February  4, 
1675,  is  the  following:  ''^He  beareth  Or,  a  Lion 
Rampant,  party  per  Fesse,  Azure,  and  Oules,  Armed 
and  Langued  Argent.  Crest— on  a  wreath  a  Demi- 
Lyon  Rampant  Azure,  crowned  with  a  Ducal  Ck>ro- 
net;  Or;  motto,  Servire  Deo  Sapere." 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  pillars  is  the  following 
inscription  :^ 

AfnbUtoniho9ii$,  4n  eoneiMU  ttpertw.JUUtU  regU  famulut 
as  umfier  amautr  jtotrim^  vtrtute  erevit." 

Near  the  monnment  stood  the  standard  which  he 
took  from  the  king  of  Scotland,  armed  with  iron 
and  as  high  as  a  horseman's  sword  could  reach. 

On  a  stone  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  is  the 
following  description : 

Radelphua  Sadleir  titulum  aortitua  equeatrem, 
Principiboa  tribua  arcanis  e  cenatbiu  unua. 
Auqiiotia  sum  Cromwellideduetua  in  aulam 
Henrici  Octavi,  (^m  aecretariua  omni 
Officio  cohii  Regique  Greciquefidclia, 
Vexillarem  equttem  me  Muacleburgia  vidit, 
Edwardua  Seztua  Sootiam  cam  IVangeret  armis ; 
Ducum  Lancaatrenaia  aublime  tribunal 
CaneeUorina  aacendi,  quod  pondua  hoooria 
Eliaabethie  men  ponauit  diademaaenectc, 
Eirpleat  nature  aua  et  gloria  partb, 
Matunia  fhcili  decepor  ah  arbore  IraeUia. 

Obiit  An.  Dom.  1687. »  Elixth.  eUtia  80. 

Richard  Yemon  Sadleir,  Esq.,  of  Southampton, 
the  present  venerable  representative  of  Sir  Ralph, 
paid  the  following  tribute  at  the  tomb  of  his  great 
ancestor : 

vaasKs  ON  a  visit  to  the 

MOKITKBRT  OF  SIB  BALPH  SADLEB,  KNIGHT  BANNBBCT. 
AT  STANDON  IN  HXBTFOBDBHIBa. 

Spirit  ravnrad  I  if  aaght  beneath  the  aky. 
Can  rar  a  raoment'a  apaoe  ei^age  thine  eye ; 
If  tender  aympathiea  axe  felt  above. 
And  aoula  refined  retain  parental  love  ; 
Listen,  and  with  a  amfle  of  ftvour  aee 
Hhn,  wfaodoioemli  by  lineal  Utth  fiom  thee  t 

tn  penaive  mood,  with  awftil  tread  I  oome,  t 

To  Ami  reflection  at  thy  hailow'd  tomb. 
Though  dormant  Ke  the  noooura,  once  ont  boaat. 
Thouflh  much  of  wealth,  and  mncfa  of  fame  be  loat, 
Baongh  of  wealth  remaina,  enough  of  ftnw. 
To  aave  from  dark  obacurity,  oar  name  ; 
And  when  the  atrange  viciaaitudea  I  trace, 
Which  aunk  to  humbler  life  thy  generoua  race ; 
When  tJie  fhlae  pride  of  pedigree  would  riae, 
Aad  wake  ambition  by  ita  ftnitleaa  ai|^ 
My  conacioua  apirit  bida  me  not  repine 
At  loaa  of  treosurea,  which  were  never  nUoe ; 
*  But  lalae  Ibe  look  of  thankfUhieaa  to  heaven, 
Vho,  though  witfahoUing  much,  oonteathaa  given. 


n» 


90HN  LBTDSn: 


Mfcn  dHt  feirlbB  eo|)i<Mi  at  the  nOTM.  , 
Bf  Time's  att^ng  huul  imiMU'd.  ftnckatfaeiruMine : 
But  He,  who  ixUm  Um  world  with  itfonfcr  bajid. 
Can  Mn  new  linintaini  rao  t'  enrich  the  land. 

Oh  I  if  He  wlidoai  give,  Til  ne'er  oomplaio 
That  oUien  now  pwsen  thy  wide  domain, 
'While  in  the  valo  or  tean,  I  aeek  the  road 
That  lead«  th^ouf  h  darknen  to  the  bicet  abode, 
Vhefe  all  distuDCtioiM  eea«o,  whore  ton  and  nre. 
Monardi  and  •lave,  to  praise  their  God  conspire.— R.V.S. 


JOHN   LEYDEN.   M.  D. 

Trb  subject  of  the  present  brief  memorial  will  be 
ions  distinguished  amoiiK  those  whom  the  elasticity 
anaardour  of  eenius  have  raised  to  distinction  from 

3n  obscure  and  humble  origin.  John  Leyden  was 
escended  from  a  faniily  of  small  farmers,  lonK  set- 
tled upon  the  estate  of  Cavers,  in  the  vale  of  Teviot, 
a  few  miles  from  Hawick.  He  loved  to  mention 
some  traditional  rhymes,  which  one  of  his  ances- 
tors had  composed,  and  to  commemorate  the 
prowess  of  another,  who  had  taken  arms  with  the 
insurgent  Cameronians,  about  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  gal- 
lantry at  the  defence  of  the  church-yard  ot  Dunkeld 
21  St  August,  1689,  against  a  superior  body  of  High- 
Vmders,  when  Colonel  Cleland,  the  leader  of  these 
rvistic  enthusiasts^  was  slain  at  their  head.  John 
Leyden,  residing  m  the  village  of  Denholm,  and 
parish  of  Cavers,  Boxburgnshine,  and  Isabella 
Scott,  his  vidfe,  were  the  parents  of  Dr.  Leyden,  and 
atiU  survive  to  deplore  the  irreparaWe  loss  of  a  son, 
the  honour  alike  of  his  family  and  country.  Their 
irreproachable  ii^  and  simplicity  of  manners,  re- 
commended them  to  the  respect  and  kindness  of  their 
neighbours,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  family  of  Mr. 
Douglas  of  Cavers,  us>on  whose  estate  they  resided. 
Jonn  Leyden,  so  eminent  for  the  genius  which  he 
.displayed,  and  the  extenaivo  knowledge  which  he 
accumulated  during  his  brief  career,  was  bom  at 
Denholm.  on  8th  September.  1775,  and  bred  up.  like 
other  children  in  the  oame  numble  line  of  uie,  to 
such  country  labour  as  9uited  his  strength. 

*'  About  a  year  after  his  birth,"  says  his  relative 
and  biosrapner.  Mr.  Morton,  "  his  parents  removed 
to  Henlawsbiel,  a  lonely  cottaee,  about  three  miles 
from  Denholm.  on  the  farm  of  mther  Tofts,  wl>ich 
was  then  held  by  Mr.  Andrew  BIythe,  his  mother's 
uncle.  Here  they  lived  for  sixteen  years,  during 
which  his  father  was  employed,  first  as  sMpherd, 
and  afterwards  in  managing  tha  whole  business  of 
the  farm,  his  relation  having  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  sight.  The  cottage,  which  was  of  very 
simple  construction,  was  situated  in  a  wild  pastoral 
spot  near  the  foot  of  Rnberslaw,  on  the  verge  of  the 
heath  which  stretches  down  from  the  sides  of  that 
majestic  hill.  The  simplicity  of  the  interior  corres- 
ponded with  that  of  its  outward  appearance.  But 
the  kind  affections.  che<aful  content,  inteUigjonoe, 
a:nd  pidty,  tnat  dwelt  beneath  its  lowly  roof^  made  it 
such  a  scene  as  poets  have  imagined  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  innocence  and  happiness  of  rural  life. 
'*  Leyden  was  taught  to  read  by  his  grandmother, 
who,  after  her  husband's  death,  raided  in  the 
family  of  her  son.  Under  the  pare  of  this  venerable 
and  affectionate  iqstructresa  his  progress  was  rapid. 
That  insatiable  desire  of  knowliedge,  whi(dt  after- 
warda  formed  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  hia  cha- 
racter, sQon  began  t^  show  itself.  The  historical 
passages  of  the  Bible  first  caught  his  attention :  and 
It  was  not  IpBg  before  be  made  himself  £amiliarly 
acquainted  with  every  event  recorded  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,"* 

Thus  Leydan  was  ten  years  of  age  before  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  attending  a  public  place  of  educa- 
tion s  and  as  the  death  of  his  first  teacher,  William 
Wilson,  schooNmaster  at  Kirktown,  soon  aftar  took 
place,  the  humble  studies  of  the  future  poet,  and- 
quary,  and  orientalist,  were  adjourned  till  the  sub- 
sequent year.  (1786,)  when  a  Mr.  W.  Scott  taught 
the  same  school.    But  the  sacred  fire  had  already 

^  «  Meipoira  of  lMf6m,  by  tho  Rl!v.  James  Morton,  piefued  to 


cau$^t  to  t^e  ready  fuel  which  nature  had  adjuatfii 
for  Its  supply.    The  ardent  and  unutterable  longiag 
for  information  of  every  Ascription,  which  charaa* 
tcrized  John  Leyden  as  much  as  anv  man  who  ever 
lived,  was  now  roused  and  upon  the  watch.    The 
rude,  traditionary  tales  and  ballads  of  the  onoe 
warlike  district  of  Teviotdale  were  (he  readiiest  fooa 
which  offered  itself  to  this  awakening  appetite  for 
knowledge.     These   sonffs   and   legends   bectoM 
rooted  in  his  memory,  ana  he  so  identified  his  feel- 
ings wi(h  the  wild,  adventurous,  and  darjn^  eharae* 
tcrs  which  they  celebrate,  that  the  assoctatiocs  thus 
formed  in  childhood,  ana  cherished  in  youth,  ^ve 
an  eccentric  and  romantic  tincture  to  his  own  miod, 
and  many,  if  not  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  mann^ 
and  habits  of  thinking  may  be  traced  to  bis  imita- 
ting the  manners  and  a«auming  the  (one  of  a  bor- 
derer of  former  times.    To  this  may  be  ancribed  lib 
eager  admiration  of  adventurous  deeds  and  miliuiy 
achievement,  hie  contempt  of  luxury,  h\e>  zcaJqui 
and  somewhat  exclusive  preference  of  his  nativs 
district,  an  affecTed  dislike  to  the  southrotu  as  tb» 
'*  ^uld  enemies  of  Scotland."  an  earnest  aesoe  tp 
join  to  the  reputation  of  high  litemry  acquirement 
the  praise  of  an  adept  at  ail  manly  exercises,  ui4 
the  disregard  of  ceremony,  and  bold   undaiiftted 
bearing  in  society,  which  might  be  supposed  to  havf 
characterized  an  ancient  native  qi  the  border.   In 
his  early  days,  also,  he  probably  really  felt  the  ia- 
fluence  of  those  superstitious  impressions,  which  ai 
a   later  period  he  used  sometinifis  to  assune^  i» 
the  great  amusement  of  his  friends,  and  aatonish* 
ment  of  strangers.    It  was  indeed  somewhat  sineo- 
lar,  when  he  got  upon  this  topic,  to  hear  Leydep 
maintain  powerfully,  and  with  great  learning,  taa 
exploded  doctrines  of  demonology,  and  Bpxneiimsa 
even  afiect  to  confirm  the  strange  tales  with  wiiicik 
his  memory  abounded,  by  reference  to  the  ghostly 
experiences  of  his  childhood.    Even  to  those  motf 
intimate  with  him,  he  would  somedmes  urge  sucli 
topics,  in  a  nianner  which  made  it  impofiaible  to 
determine  whether  he  was  aerious  or  jocular  ^  and 
most  probably  his  fancy,  though  not  his  sober  ju^ 
ment,  actually  retained  some  impressjons  bonDwod 
fh)m  the  scenes  he  has  himself  descnbed. 

The  woodland'*  RoaUm  ihodc  that  peaaaaU  fetr« 
The  haunted  mountain-atreaini  that  munnoT'd 
The  aiitk;^  toinb-tteoe,  and  the  chntch-yara  i 
8BemM  to  unito  ae  with  the  world  OfiMeo  : 
Oft  when  the  eaatem  moepTOfe  darUf  rod. 
Ihcara  the  viewie**  PQcei  of  the  daa^, 

Heard  in  llie  breon*  the  wanderinj 

Or  ahy  dkiits  uneeen,  that  nsttod 

But  the  romantic  leg^d  and  heroic  ballad  dttf 
not  satiate,  though  they  fed,  his  youthfhi  appetite 
for  knowledge.  Tho  obscure  shepherd  boy  neyet 
heard  of  any  source  of  information  within'Us  Keaqit. 
withont  strainmg  every  nerve  to  obtain  ae^esa  to "" ' 
A  companion,  for  example,  had  met  with  ftn 
volume  oi  the  Arabian  Night's  EntertainmeiU^ 
gave  an  account  of  its  contents,  which  ^xcitei  .„ 
curiosity  of  young  Leyden.  This  precipua  book  WM 
in  possession  of  a  blacksmith's  flippreBtie^  yAf^ 
lived  at  several  mile^  distance  firom  Denholnw'  ' 
the  season  was  winter.  Leyden,  howevtt^  * 
through  the  snow,  to  present  hinuself  by  djor-i 
at  the  forgo  door,  and  request  a  t^erusw  of  ili>»  ilf». 
tereating  book  m  presence  of  the  owner,  for  aA  ttiK 
limited  loan  was  scapely  to  be  hdp^d  for.  fiie  wu 
disappointed,  was  obliged  to  follow  the  bliickJnMlK 
to  a  still  greater  distance,  where  he  wa»  ^pj^«3 
on  some  temporary  job,  and  when  fa'^  /oudq  nimi 
the  son  of  Vtifcan,  with  caprice  woithyof  a  VioteQ 
collector,  was  not  disposed  to  impart,  hia  tre*scu^ 
and  put  him  off  with  some  apology.  Leyden  )» 
mained  stationary  beside  him  the  whoK  cU^»  tul 
the  lad,  softened,  or  wearied  out  by  his  pertittaciijrj 
actually  made  him  a  present  of  the  voloiiie,  aud  1m 
returned  home  by  sun-set,  exhausted  bynxinger  aiM 
fhtigae.  but  in  trtnmphant  possession  ^f  a  tnaaan 
for  which  he  would  have  subjected  himaeu  ^^ 
greater  privations.  This  chilaiab  history  took 
when  he  was  about  eleven  years  oM  t  nor  19^' 
any  great  violence  in  cotiiectnring  mwt,  these  i__ 
Dating  tales,  oh  tamed  with  so  much  oifiScuIty,  nm^ 


wanderinff  epirita  tii^. 


KOaS  hSTDJUX. 


«tl 


hMw  men  to  joolOM  mind  thtt 


m  Tontftiiii  moM  ttmx  dedddd  tuni 
t0war&  oriental  leamiiig  whioli  w«fl  disptoyed 
tkroHgh  hia  whole  Ufo^  and  iUaBtfrnted  by  hie  regret* 
led  and  too  eariy  deeeaee.  At  leaet,  the  anecdote 
■fibrde  an  early  and  etrikuig  Uloetration  of  the  ai^ 
dour  of  hie  liierary  cnrioaity,  and  the  perseveranee 
which  marked  his  pnrenit  of  the  means  for  Rratify- 
incrit. 

Other  sources  of  information  now  began  to  offer 
themselves,  scanty  indeed,  compared  to  mose  which 
are  aocessiDle  to  thousands  of  a  more  limited  caps- 
oity,  but  to  Leyden  as  invaluable  as  an  iron  spike, 
oi  a  Birmingham  knife^  would  have  been  to  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  during  ma  solitary  residenoe  on  Juan 
E^maadez.  From  the  new  teacher  at  Kirk  town, 
eyden  acquired  some  smattering  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage; but  ere  he  could  make  any  progress,  the 
sehool  became  again  vacant  in  the  year  17^6.  Next 
jrear  it  was  again  opened  by  a  third  school-master, 
named  Andrew  Scott,  under  whom-  Leyden  gained 
some  knowledgeof  arithmetic.  Thus  transferred  from 
one  teacher  to  another,  snatching  information  at  such 
thnea,  and  in  such  portions,  as  these  precarious 
circnmstancea  afforded,  he  continued  not  only  to 
rntain  the  elemental  knowledge  which  he  had  ae- 
gnired,  hut  to  struggle  onward  viGorousty  in  the 
paths  of  learning,  it  seems  probable  that  the  dis- 
advantage sttstamed  from  want  of  the  usual  assist- 
aneea  t»  eariy  learning  may,  in  so  energetic  a  mind 
as  that  of  Leinien,  be  m  manv  respects  balanced  by 
ibe  habit  of  severe  study,  and  painfol  investigation, 
which  it  was  neosasary  to  substitute  for  those  ad- 
ventiticmB  aide.  The  mind  becomes  doubly  familiar 
widi  that  inliBnBation  which  it  has  attained  through 
its  own  laborioBs  and  determined  perseverance,  and 
HErea a  leadinesa  in  encountering  and  overcoming 
Icaoltiea  of  a  similar  nature,  from  the  oonseious- 
la  of  those  which  it  has  already  suceeasfully  sur- 
mounted. Aeootdinglv,  Leyden  used  often  to  impute 
the4ztraordinaiy  faaltty  which  he  possessed  in  the 
aooniRlion  of  languaffss  to  the  unassisted  exercises 
of  m$  pjftmie  yeara. 

Abam  thia  period  his  predominant  desire  fbrlearn- 
iagr  had  deiemined  his  parents  to  breed  young  Ley- 
dsB  up  fi»r  the^Ohurch  of  Scotland,  trusting  tor  his 
noeess  to  those  eariy  talents  which  already  dis- 
mayed tiMmselves  so  strongly.  Mr.  Dunean,  a 
Ian  ndnister  at  Denholm,  became  now  his 
in  the  Latin  language.  It  does  not  appear 
he  had  any  Ckreek  tutor ;  nevertheless  he  pro- 
haUy  had  usiiuhed  some  knowledge  of  the  elements 
*ef  mat  lanf^age  before  he  attended  the  College  of 
Bdnbaish  m  ITMI,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing 
his  professional  studies.  The  late  worthy  and 
bamcd  Professor  Andrew  Dahell  used  to  describe, 
vith  •mae  humoov,  the  astoiushment  snd  smuee- 
ttaoC  excited  m  bis  class  when  John  Leyden  first 
stood  np  to  recite  his  Greek  exercise.    The  rustic, 

£miiiauotBd  manner,  the  humble  dress^  the  hi^, 
sh  twi^  of  hie  voice,  joined  to  the  broad  imiviQ- 
liai  ftoeeat  of  Teviotdale,  discomposed,  on  this  first 
'  >ii,  the  gravity  of  the  m-ofessor,  and  totaHy 
that  of  the  students.    But  it  was  soon  oer- 
tftMt  these  uncouth  attributes  were  joined  to 


sHilitie*  wiMh  oommanded  respect  and  admiration. 

v*sapiriiinigress  of  the  youn^:  nistic  attracted  the 

ibkticn  and  countenance  of  the  professor,  who 

ever  prompt  to  distinguish   and  encourage 

It :  and  to  those  among  the  students  who  did 

admit  literary  prdHoieney  as  a  shelter  for  the 

liftptifedaeainceihe  days  of  Juvenal  to  the  sdieWs 

eoot  and  unfashionable  demeanour,  Leyden 

in  no  respsoi  averse  from  showing  strong  rea- 

,  adopted  to  thmr  coaapreheneion  and  affleettng 

pevsonlil  safety,  for  keeping  their  mirth  within 


_  Owek  language  was  long  his  favourite  study, 
coMsidainirhisoppottanities,  he  heoame  mnm 
t  intimately  acquamted  with  *iifs  'best  •authors 
iv-asoal  in  Scotland,  even  atnomv  those  who 
BsoMeprstensiODttolitenitaiie.  The  Latin  ho 
vmterstood  thoroughly ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
'  of  his^svoai  attainments;  chut,  at  a  later 
'    to  Hie  'hii  «iiDi  eKprnMiOtt,  >''ho  passed  I 


mt»ter  pfetty  well  when  introduced  to  Br.  Parr." 
Leyden  was  now  at  the  fountain  head  of  know* 
ledge,  and  availed  himself  of  former  privations,  by 
qnaffine  it  in  large  draughts.  He  not  only  attended 
all  the  lectures  usually  connected  with  the  study  of 
theology,  but  several  others,  particularly  some  of 
the  medical,  classes, — a  circumstance  which  after- 
wards proved  important  to  his  outset  in  life,  although 
at  the  time  it  could  only  be  ascribed  to  his  restless 
and  impatient  pursuit  after  science  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Admission  to  theee  leciuies  was  easy,  from 
the  liberality  of  the  professors,  who  throw  their 
classes  gratuitoualy  ooen  to  young  men  educed 
for  the  church,  a  privilege  of  which  Leyden  a^^ed 
himself  to  the  utmost  extent. ,  There  were,  indeed, 
few  branches  of  study  in  which  he  did  not  make 
some  progress.  Besides  the  learned  languages,  he 
acquired  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Qerman. 
was  familiar  with  the  ancient  Icelandic,  and  stuctied 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Persian. 

But  thoueh  he  soon  became  particulariy  distin* 
guished  by  nis  talents  as  a  linguist,  few  departments 
of  science  altogether  escaped  nis  notice.  He  invea- 
tigated  moral  philosophy  with  the  ardour  coAimon 
to  all  youths  of  talent  who  studied  ethics,  under  the 
auspices  of  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  with  whoso 
personal  notice  be  was  honoured.  He  became  a  re- 
spectable mathematieian,  and  waa  at  least  auperfl" 
daily  aoquaiBted  with  natural  philosophy,  natumi 
history,  chemistry,  botany,  and  mineralogy.  These 
various  sciences  he  aotiuiriBd  in  different  oegrseaL  and 
at  different  times,  during  his  residence  at  Coflen. 
They  were  the  fruit  of  no  very  regular  plan  of  study  r 
whatever  subject  interested  his  mind  at  the  time  at- 
tracted his  pnncipal  attention  till  time  and  induati^ 
had  overcome  the  difficulties  which  it  presented,  and 
was  tbaa  exchanged  for  another  pursuit.  1 1  aeemed 
frequentty  tt>  be  Leyden's  object  to  learn  mat  so  muck 
of  a  porucuLar  aoieiice  as  should  snable  him  to  re* 
sume  it  at  any  future  period ;  and  to  those  who  oh^^ 
jected  to  the  misoeUaoeous,  or  occa«onally  the  sn* 
perfioial  oatare  of  his  8tudie&  he  used  to  answer 
widi  his  fiivourite  interjection,  "  I>ash  it^  man,  never 
■mind :  if  you  have  the  seaSbldiim  resdy,  you  can 
mn  op  the  masonry  when  you  pieoss."  But  t^ 
mode  of  study,  however  suceessnil  with  John  i^- 
den,  eannot  be  aafely  recommended  to  a  student  of 
less  mtentive  memory  and  robust  application.  With 
him,  however,  at  least  whilehereraained  in  Britain,' 
it  seemed  a  matter  of  little  consequence  for  what 
length  of  time  he  resigned  any  i>articular  branch  of* 
stiiay ;  for  when  sllher  some  motive,  or  mora  copirios,. 
induced  him  to  resume  it,  he  oouid,  with  little  diffi- 
culty, reunite  all  the  broken  associatioBS,  and  begin, 
whem  he  left  off  months  or  years  before,  wiiholit 
having  lost  an  inch  of  ground  during  the  interval. 

The  vacations  which  our  student  spent  at  home* 
were  employed  in  arranging,,  methodizing,  and  cm* 
larging,  the  information  which  he  acquired  during 
his  wmter'a  attendance  at  CoHege.  His  father^a 
tx»ttage  affording  him  little  opportunity  -for  quiet  and 
seohisiont  he  was  obliged  to  look  out  for  aocoramo*- 
dations  abroad,  and  some  of  his  places  of  retreat 
were  aifficiently  extraordinary.  In -a  wild  recess^ 
in  the  den  or  gien  which  gives  name  to  the  viUsgo' 
of  Denholm,  he  contrifved  a  soriof  iitmace  fortne 
purpose  of  such  chemical  experiments  as  he  waa 
adequate  to  pecfdnning.  But  his  chief  place  of  n- 
tuementwas  the  smallparish  church,  a  i^opmy  and 
ancient  building,  generally  beheved  in  the  neighbour*- 
hood  to  be  haunted.  To  this  chosen  place  of  smdy^ 
usually  focked  during  week-dsya,  Leyden  made  en- 
trance by  means  of  a  window,  read  there  for  manjr 
hours  in  the  day,  and  deposited  his  books  and  speci* 
mens  in  a  retired  pew.  It  was  a  well-chosen  spot 
of  sedusion,  for  the  kirk  (excepting  during  divme< 
service)  is  rather  a  place  of  terror  to  the  Scottish 
rustic,  and  that  of  Cavers  was  rendered  more  soljy 
manv  a  tale  of  ghosts  and  witchcraft,  of  which  li 
was  the  supposed  scene;  and  to  which  Leyden, 
partly  to  indulge  his  humour,  and  partly  to  seciDi& 
nis  retirement,  contrived  to  make  some  modem  ad- 
tlitions.  The  nature  of  his  abstruse  studies,  some 
specimens  of  natural  history,  as  toads  and  adders. 
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Ie(t  exposed  in  their  spint-YialiL.  and  one  or  two 
practical  jeets  played  off  upon  toe  more  curious  of 
the  peasantry,  rendered  hia  gloomy  haunt  not  only 
vefterated  by  the  wise,  but  feared  by  the  simple  of 
the  parish,  who  began  to  account  this  abstracted 
■student  like  the  f^fted  person  described  by  Words- 
worth,  as  possessmg— 


waking  empire  wide  ai  di«tina» 


An  ample  dovereif  oty  of  ere  and  ear : 
Rich  are  his  walks  with  Bupeniatuml  cheer ; 
Tto  region  of  hii  inner  spint  teemi 
With  vita)  lounda  and  moniiaqr  gleoau  • 
Of  liirli  aiUNUiluneiit  and  pleating  fear. 

"Ikis  was  a  distinction  which,  as  we  have  already 
fainiid,  he  was  indeed  not  unwiihn^  to  affect,  and  to 
which,  so  far  as  the  visions  existing  m  the  high  fancy 
of  the  poet  can  supplv  those  ascnbed  to  the  actual 
ghost-seer,  he  ha'd  indeed  no  slight  pretensions. 

Books  as  well  as  retirement  were  necessary  to 
the  jirogress  of  Leyden's  studies,  and  not  always 
attainable.  But  his  research  collected  from  every 
quarter  such  as  were  accessible  by  loan,  and  he  sub- 
lected  himself  to  the  utmost  privations  to  purchase 
those  that  were  not  otherwise  to  be  procured.  The 
reputation  also  of  his  prosperous  career  of  learning 
obtained  him  occasional  access  to  the  library  at  Ca- 
vers: an  excellent  old  collection,  in  which  tie  met, 
for  the  first  time,  many  of  those  works  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  which  he  studied  with  so  much  research 
and  success.  A  Proissart,  in  particular,  translated 
by  Lord  Bemers,  captivated  his  attention  with  all 
uose  tales  '*  to  sava^  virtue  dear,"  which  coincided 
with  his  taste  for  chivalry,  and  with  the  models  on 
which  it  had  been  formed :  and  tales  of  the  Black 
Prince,  of  the  vahant  Chandos,  and  of  Geoffrey 
Tftte-Noire,  now  rivalled  the  legends  of  Johnie  Arm- 
strong. Waiter  the  Devil,  and  the  Black  Douglas. 

In  the  country^  Leyden's  society  was  naturally 
considerably  restncted,  but  while  at  Collaae  it  be- 
gan to  extend  itself  among  such  of  his  fellow-stu- 
oents  as  were  distinguished  for  proficiency  in  leam- 
iiig.  Among  these  we  may  namber  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  j  the  Rct.  Alexan- 
der Murray,  united  with  Leyden  m  the  kindred  pur- 
enit  of  oriental  learning,  and  whose  lamp,  like  that 
of  his  fliend,  was  extinguished  at  the  moment  when 
It  was  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  elevation  {* 
William  Erskine,  with  whom  Leyden  renewed  his 
friendship  in  India;  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  distinguished  for  his  eairly  proficiency  in  the 
ficienee  of  moral  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  pro- 
foasor  in  the  Edinburgh  College:  the  Rev.  Robert 
Lundi&  Minister  of  Kelso,  and  scleral  other  young 
men  of  talents,  who  at  that  time  pursued  their  stu- 
<lie8  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Leyden  was  also  rortunate  enough  to  attract  the 
notice  and  patronage  of  Dr.  Robert  Anderson  of 
Edinburgh,  the  first  man  of  letters  who  presented 
the  pubhc  with  a  complete  edition  of  English  poetry 
from  the  time  of  Chaucer,  downwards.  The  notice 
and  encouragement  of  a  gentleman,  whose  benevo- 
lence of  disposition  placed  all  his  literary  experience 
at  the  command  of  the  young  student  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  direction  of  his  smdies, 
■and  was  always  warmly  remembered  and  kindly 
acknowledged  by  John  L.eyden,t  who,  under  the 
Doctor's  patronage,  bad  also  an  opportunity  of  try- 
ing his  young  wings  by  a  flight  or  two  in  the  poeti- 
cal dwartment  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

In  the  year  1796,  after  five  or  six  years  spent  at 
the  College  of  Edinburgh,  the  recommendation  of 
Professor  Dalzell  procured  Leyden  the  situation  of 
private  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Fair- 
field, a  situation  which  he  retained  for  two  or  three 
years.  During  the  winter  of  1798,  he  attended  the 
two  young  gentlemen  to  their  studies  at  the  Oollcpe 
of  S  t.  Andrew' s.    Here  he  had  the  ad  vantage  of  the 

*  This  amiable  man,  and  great  Orieotaliat.  died  within  a  few 
months  after  be  had  been  aupointed  to  the  chair  of  the  Hebrew 
PnifeMi»nfaip  in  the  I7nivenitty  of  Edinburgh,  in  eonwHiuence  of 
■noh  a  iiat  of  aplendid  otteatations  of  his  (loaliAcations  as  has 
•anhr  honoQicd  the  moat  distiniruishod  scholaca. 

*  we  are  here  bound  to  apolocize  for  not  noticing  this  eircum- 
•laiiee  in  the  first  edition  of  this  mo^Faphical  sketch.  lYie  omis- 
•in  was  owinf  to  theeasaf  having  been  dnvwa  up  with  little  «•• 

ssTo  that  of  menocy. 


aoquamtviQs  of  PtolMMir  Hmter,  an  MimiraUa 
classical  scholar,  and  to  whose  kind  inatructioas  he 
proiessed  much  obligation.    The  secluded  sitomtkm 
also  of  St  Andrew's,  the  monastic  life  of  die  stu- 
dents, the  firagments  of  antiquity  with  which  that 
once  metropolitan  town  is  surroimded,  and  the  libfa- 
ries  of  its  Colleges,  gave  him  additional  opportumty 
and  impulse  to  pursue  his  favourite  plans  of  stndy. 
About  tho  dme  he  resided  at  St  Andrev^s,  the  re- 
nown of  Mungo  Park,  and  Leyden's  enthusiaatic  at- 
tachment to  all  researches  connected  with  oriental 
learning,  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  history  of 
Africa,  in  which  he  foimd  much  to  enchant  an  ima- 
gination that  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  grand,  the 
marvellous,  the  romantic,  and  even  the  horrible, 
and  which  was  rather  fired  than  appalled  by  the 
picture  of  personal  danger  and  severe  privation. 
AfricB,  indeed,  had  peculiar  charms  for  Leyden.    fie 
delighted  to  read  or  hosts,  whose  arrows  intercepted 
the  sun-beams;  of  kings  and  leaders,  who  jtM^ged 
of  the  numberless  number  of  their  soldiers  bv  mareh* 
ing  them  over  the  trunk  of  a  cedar,  and  oiuy  deem- 
ea  their  strength  sufficient  to  take  the  field  when 
such  myriads  nad  passed  as  to  reduce  the  solid  tim- 
ber to  impalpable  dust;  the  royal  halls  also  of  Da- 
homay,  built  of  skulls  and  cross'bones,  and  moist- 
ened with  the  daily  blood  of  new  victirnp  of  tyran- 
ny ;— all,  in  short,  that  presented  strange,  wild,  and 
romantic  views  of  what  have  been  quamtly  entitled 
"  the  idtimities  and  summities  of  human  naniie,'* 
and  which  furnished  new  and  unheard-of  facts  m 
the  history  of  man,  had  great  fascination  for  his  ar- 
dent imagmation.    And  abot^t  this  dme  he  used  to 
come  into  company,  ^uite  fiiU  of  these  excraordinery 
stories,  garnished  faithfully  with  the  unpronoiince- 
able  names  of  the  despots  and  tribes  of  Amca,  whirii 
any  one  at  a  distance  would  have  taken  for  the  ex- 
orcism of  a  conjuror.    The  fruit  of  his  reseatohea 
he  gave  to  the  public  in  a  small  volume,  entitled, 
"A  Historical  and  Philosophical  Sketch  of  the  Dis- 
co veriee  and  Settlements  of  the  Europeans  in  North* 
em  and  Western  Africa,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  <7en- 
tury,"  crown  8vo,  1799.    It  is  written  on  the  pkan  of 
Raynal's  celebrated  work,  and,  as  it  contains  a  dear 
and  lively  abridgment  of  the  information  afforded 
by  travellers  whose  works  are  of  rare  oocurrenoe,  if- 
was  favourably  received  by  the  public.    Among  Lof^ 
den's  native  hUls,  however,  there  arose  a  groumtteaa 
report  that  this  work  was  compiled  for  the  pnmoeo 
of  questioning  whether  the  evHMBce  of  Mungo  Paak 
went  the  length  of  establishing  the  vreaiem  eoiim 
of  the  Niger.    This  unfounded  rumour  gave  ofieace  * 
to  some  of  Mr.  Park's  firiends,  nicely  ieftloos  of  tbe 
fame  of  their  countryman,  of  whonftney  had  snok 
Jus  reason  to  be  proud.   And  thus,  what  would  haw 
been  whimsical  enough,  the  dispute  regaidiog  ihm 
course  of  the  Nicmr  in  Airica  had  nearly  occaaMned 
a  feud  upon  the  Scottish  border.    For  John  Lefden 
happening  to  be  at  Hawick  while  the  upper  troop  of 
Roxbuighshire  yeomanry  were  quartered  thetre,  ^nm 
told,  with  many  exaggerations  of  menacea  tmoviii 
out  against  him,  and  advised  to  leave  the  town. 
Leyden  was  then  in  the  act  of  quitting  tho  p]*oe; 
but,  inatead  of  expediting  his  retreat,  in  conaequeano 
of  this  friendly  hint,  he  instantly  marched  to  tba 
market-place,  at  the  time  when  tne  oqrps  paraded 
there,  humming  aurlily.  like  one  of  Oaaian's  hercMB, 
the  fragment  of  a  border  song, 

I've  done  nae  ill,  rU  brook  na*  wrnnc, 
But  back  to  Wamphiay  I  vUl  gang. 

His  appearance  and  demeanour  were  constnied  into 
seeking  a  ouarrel,  with  which  his  critics,  more  majo- 
rum, would  readily  haveinduigediura,  had  not  ftiend- 
ly  interpofption  appeased  the  cauaelese  resentment  of 
both  partiea.  The  UUtory  of  A/rUan  £Hse&9erUau 
Leyden  proposed  to  extend  to  four  vcluflMBflvo,  ana 
had  madegieat  preparations  ibr  the  work }  M  was  in 
constant  communication  on  the  suhioBt  with  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.,  by  whom  it  was  to  have  be«n 
published,  and  some  fheeis-  wiers  actually  printed, 
when  the  design  was  mtemvited  by  his  Indian  voy* 
age. 

Op  Leyden's  return  to  Edinburgh  from  St.  An* 
draw' Si  he  vesidoi  with-  his  pppilii'in  the  femily  €f 
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m^CkmMkwk&mhmwmtmiui'mftk  that  it»> 
wpet^maa  kinoneM  wfakh  wmf  oanfol  fadnr  will 
piy-  to  ktm  whose  ksMot  be  expects  hit  ohiMran  to 
raeeiYe  with  attention  and  adTantam.  His  boOra, 
exeeptmg  th«aa  of  toilioB,  weia  at  hja  own  uaoon- 
tromd  diaposai,  sad  saeh  ot  hia  Inends  as  chose  to 
visit  him  at  Mi.  Gampbell'a^were  secure  of  a  boepita- 
Us  veeeption.  Thiaelaas  beffaa  now  to  extend  itself 
among  persons  of  an  older  stan^na;  than  hia  oon- 
isnpoiasieai  and  embraeed  sevearaf  who  had  been 
piaosd  byr  fortone,  or  had  risen  by  exertions,  to  that 
ifaced  station  in  aocietf,  to  which  his  college  intimates 
ware  as  yet  ooif  lookmg  forwaid.  His  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Richud  Hebv  was  the  chief  means  of  oon- 
OBotJiig  him  with  asvaral  familiea  of  the  former  de- 
sertptioB,  and  it  oiiginaled  in  the  following  cireura- 


Joiin  Lemon's  feahnga  were  naturaUy  poetical, 
and  he  was  early  ied  to  ezpnaa  them  in  thelangUMe 
of  poetry.    Before  he  vioiied  Sc  Andrew's^  and  while 
nsidiag  thevsi  he  had  eoapoaed  both  fragments  and 
eompiete  piaoea  of  poetry  m  aimoat  every  style  and 
siaasn  which  our  iancuage  afibrdsi  from  an  unfin- 
ished tngeitr  on  the  ntte  of  the  Darien  settlemeot, 
to  songs,  Daflada.  and  eomie  teiea  Many  of  these  es- 
ssqpn  afterward*  tound  their  way  to  the  piess  through 
the  msdhiMof  thegdfafttfgfc  Mvorin^  as  alrsadv 
mendooad.    In  diia  psnodieal  miabellany  appeai«(^ 
freaa  tiaa  t«  tin«a  poetical  tnnalations  from  the 
Greek  Anthology,  nrom  the  Norse,  from  theHebrew» 
from  tks  AfoMci  from  the  Syviae.  from  the  Persian, 
asid  so  forth,  with  many  anginal  pieces,  indioating 
iboie  genioa  than  taste,  and  an  extent  of  leaniiagof 
mast  winaoai  dimensions.    These  were  subscrioed 
XL.;  and  the  amiior  of  this  artiole  well  remembers 
fansr  ofbsn  his  ntisBtion  wae  attncted  by  them  about 
tkajreaia  inamd  1794,  and  the  specnlationa  which 
h*  ioBDied  respecting  an  author,  who,  by  mamr  indi- 
cia^ apneared  to  belong  to  a  part  of  Scotland  with 
which  be  himsslf  waa  well  acquainted.    About  thia 
time  also  Mr.  Archibald  Conatable,  wjbose  enter- 
and  liberal  conduct  of  business  has  since 
name  ao  eonspicnous  as  a  publisher,  was 
_  WMiieaB  chiefly  as  a  retailer  of  curious  and 
aacient  hooka,  a  department  ia  which  he  posassssd 
eatsnsrre  knowisdga:  Mr.  Richard  Heber,  the  ex- 
of  whoeeinvalnable  library  is  generally  known, 
in  the  winter  of  1799*1800^  residing  in  Edin- 
_  I,  and  a  frequenter  of  ooarse  of  Mr.  Constable's 
ahopv  where  he  made  many  Tahiahle  aoqcaaitions, 
at  a  rate  very  difierent  from  the  exactiona  of  the 
pBsnent  day.    in  these  rsseuchea  he  formed  an  ac- 
4|naintanoe  vrith  Levden,  wl^  examined,  as  an  ama- 
tent,  the  ahelvea  whaeh  Mr.  Heber  ransacked  as  a 
parehasec,  and  the  laMes  discovered  with  pleasure 
tiM  janknown  author  of  the  poems  which  I  have  al- 
allndsd  to.    The  aegnainf  anre  soon  ripened 
idahip.  and  was  cemented  by  mutual  advan- 
Mr.  Heber  had  found  an  aasociate  as  ardent 
faimaelf  in  the  pursuit  of  daasical  knowledge, 
and  who  would  willingly  ait  up  ni^t  after  night  to 
eoilate  editifMis,  and  to  notoTarioua  readings;  and 
Itffden,  beakiss  theadvaatags  and  instruetion  which 
he  dcfived  from  Mr.  Heber's  soeiety,  enjoyed  that  of 
beoig  introduced,  by  his  poweifol  lecommendation, 
to  the  literary  gentlemen  of  Edinburgh,  with  whom 
he  Jived  in  intimacy.    Among  these  may  be  reckon- 
ed the  late  Lord  Woodhouselee,  Mr.  Heury  Macken- 
ma  the  distinguiahed  author  of  The  Mem  ofFedUng^ 
aad  the  Reversnd  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  then  residing 
is  Bdmburgh,  from  all  of  whom  Leyden  received 
ilaitenagattentioik,'  and  many  important  testimonies 
oC  tiin  interest  which  they  took  hi  his  success.    By 
the  same  introduction  he  became  intimatp  in  the 
fiunilyof  Mr.  Waher  Scott,  where  a  congenial  taste 
-foe  baBarii  romance,  and  Border  antiquitiee,  as  well 
as  a  sincere  admiration  of  Leyden's  high  talentS| 
ejrtaasiTe  knowMge,  and  excellent  heart,  secured 
hiaa  a  welcome  reception.    And  by  degrees  his  so- 
eiety extended  itself  stiU  more  widely,  and  compre- 
hfiidfd  almoet  v^vn  one  who  was  distinguished  for 
taste  or  talenta  in  Edinburgh. 
The  mannere  of  L^ydan,  when  he  firet  entered  the 
*  er  ranka  of  society,  were  very  peculiar ;  nor  in- 
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deed  wifa  they  at  aay  time  miMsh  modifiad  dmi^  > 
hia  ootttmoiag  in  Europe  i  and  here,  parnapf,  asitto«> 
perly  as  elsewhere,  we  may  endeaveiir  to  give  aqpse 
idea  of  hia  personal  appearance  and  deportmeniin 
company. 

In  hia  complexion  the  clear  red  upon  tlie  cheek  i|i- 
dicated  a  hectic  propensity,  but  with  his  brown  hair, 
lively  dark  eyes,  and  well-proportioned  features, gave 
an  acute  and  interesting  turn  of  expression  to  his 
whole  counieoance.  He  waa  of  middle  stature,  of  a 
frame  rather  thin  than  strong  built,  but  muscular  and 
active,  and  well  fitted  for  all  those  athletic  exertioni^ 
in  which  he  delighted  to  be  aecouated  a  maater.  F^ 
he  waa  no  leas  anxious  to  be  esteemed  a  man  cdm- 
nentfor  learning  and  literary  talent,  than  to  beheld 
a  fearless  player  at  singje-stiek,  a  formidable  boxM, 
and  a  distinguished  adept  at  leaping  runnioc,  walk- 
ing, climbing,  and  all  exercises  which  da)ena  on  as^ 
mal  spirits  and  muscular  exertion.  ,  Feata  of  this 
nature  he  used  to  detail  with  auch  hyeliness  as  some- 
timea  led  his  audience  to  charge  him  with  exagge- 
ration ;  but,  unlike  the  athletic  in  iBsop's  apolocuf, 
he  waa  always  ready  to  attempt  the  repetition  ofhis 
great  leap  at  Rhodes,  were  it  at  the  peril  of  break- 
mg  his  neck  on  the  spot.  And  certamJ^  in  many 
cases  his  spirit  and  enorgy  eanried  him  through  en* 
temriaes,  which  hit  frieiws  considered  as  most  raahly 
tmdf itaken.  An  instao  ce  ocourred  on  board  <tf  snip 
in  India,  where  twa  gentlemen,  by  way  of  ridmluM 
Ley^n's  pretensums  to  agility,  ofiered  him  a  bet  of 
sixty  gold  mohts  that  he  oonid  not  go  aloft.  Our 
bard  msiantly  betook  himself  to  the  shrowUs  and, 
at  all  the  riak  incident  to  a  landsman  who  firat  ^ 
tempts  such  an  aeoeni,  suoceasfuUjr  scaled  the  aaain-  * 
top.  There  it  waa  intended  to  eobject  him  to  a  usual 
practical  sea-joke,  by  aemng  fctm  up,  i,  t.  tviag  him, 
till  he  should  redeem  himseu  by  paying  a  na^.  But 
the  spirit  of  t<eyden  dictated  deaperats  resmtanee, 
and,  finding  he  waa  likeibr  to  be  overpowered,  tm 
flung  hiaiaeiif  from  the  topi,  and,  ^eixing  a  rope,  pre- 
cipiiated  himaelf  on  deck  by  letting  it  slide  rapidly 
through  hia  grasp.  In  this  operation  he  loat  the  sain 
of  both  hands,  aul  of  course  won  his  wager.  But 
when  he  observed  his  frienda  look  grave  at  the  ex- 
pensive turn  which  their  jest  had  taken,  he  tore  and 
flung  into  the  sea  the  order  for  the  money  which 
they  had  given  him,  and  contented  himself  witl^  uie 
triumph,  which  his  spirit  and  agility  had  gamed. 
Thia  •little  anecdote  may  illuatraie  hia  aharaocer  ia 
more  respects  than  one. 

In  society  Jokn  Leyden's  first  appearance  had 
aometbiag  that  reivolted  the  fastidkws  and  alarmed 
the  delicate.  He  was  a  bold  and.  uncompromiitByi 
disputant,  and  neither  subdued  his  tone,  nor  molh- 
fied  the  form  of  his  argument,  out  of  deferenoe  to 
the  rank,  age^  or  even  sex,  of  tnoss  with  whom  he 
wae  maintaming  it  His  voice,  which  waa  naturaUy 
loud  and  harah,  waa  on  auch  occaaiona  exsggara 
ted  into  what  he  himaelf  need  to  cidi  hia  «atp-lons«, 
which  were  not  very  pleasant  to  the  ear  of  atraa* 
gers.  His  manner  was  animated,  hia  movementa 
abrupt,  and  the  geaturas  with  which  he  enforced  his 
arguments  reth^  forcible  than  elegant ;  so  that,  al* 
together,  hia  firet  appearance  waa  aomewhat  appal- 
ling to  persons  of  low  animal  spirits,  or  shy  and  re- 
served habits,  as  well  as  to  all  who  expected  much 
reverence  in  society  on  account  of  the  adventitious 
circumstances  of  rank  or  station.  Besklea,  his  spir- 
its vrere  generally  at  top-flood^  andeni^ely  occupied 
with  what  bad  last  arreated  ma  attenaon ;  and  thus 
his  own  feats,  or  his  own  studies,  were  his  topic 
more  fi^uently  than  is  consistent  with  the  order  of 
good  company,  in  which  every  person  has  a  right  to 
expect  his  share  of  conversation.  He  waa  indeed 
too  much  bent  on  attaining  personal  distinction  in 
society  to  choose  nicely  the  mode  of  acquiring  iL 
For  example,  in  Uie  course  of  a  large  evenmff  party, 
crowded  with  fashionable  people,  to  many  of  whoa 
Leydbn  waa  an  absolute  stranger,  silence  being  im- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  a  song,  one  of  hia  mends 
with  great  aatomshment^  and  some  horror,  heard 
Leyden,  who  could  not  sing  a  note,  scream  forth  a 
verae  or  two  of  some  Border  ditty,  with  all  the  difr> 
sonance  of  an  Indian  war-whoop.     In  their  war 
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home^  hb  friend  Tentored  to  remonstrate  with  hha 
on  this  extraordinary  exhibition,  to  which  hia  de- 
ftno^  wa«i  "  Daah  it,  man,  they  would  have  thought 
I  was  afraid  to  sing  before  them.|'  In  short,  Tkis 
egotism,  his  bold  assumption  in  society,  hisafiecta- 
tion  of  neglecting  many  of  its  forms  as  trifles  be- 
ceath  bis  notice,  circumstances  which  oAen  excited 
against  his  first  appearance  an  undue  and  dispro- 
portionate prejudice,  were  entirely  founded  upon  the 
reeolution  to  support  his  independence,  and  to  assert 
that  character  formed  between  the  lettered  scholar, 
and  the  wild  rude  Borderer,  the  counterpart  as  it 
were  of  Anacharsis,  the  philosophic  Scythian,  which, 
from  his  infancy,  he  was  ambitious  of  maintain- 
ing. 

Hie  humble  origin  was  with  him  rather  a  subject 
of  honest  pride  than  of  false  shame,  andhe  was  in- 
ternally not  unwilling  that  his  deportment  should 
to  a  certain  decree  partake  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
ranks  from  which  he  had  raised  himself  by  his  tal- 
ents, to  bear  a  share  in  the  first  society.  He  boasted 
in  retaining  these  marks  of  his  birth,  as  the  Persian 
tiibe,  when  raised  to  the  rank  of  kings  and  conquer- 
ors, still  (^splayed  rs  their  banner  the  leathern  apron 
of  the  smith  who  tbunded  their  dynasty.  He  bore, 
however,  with  great  good  humour  all  decent  raillery 
on  his  rough  manners,  and  was  often  ready  to  pro- 
mote uch  pleasantry  by  bis  own  example.  When  a 
lady  omnk  and  fashion  oneeveninj^  insisted  upon  his 
dancing,  he  wrote  next  morning  a  lively  poetical  epis- 
tle to  her  in  the  character  of  a  dancing  bear.*  This 
was  his  usual  mode  of  escaping  or  apologiziiig  for 
any  bemie  which  his  high  spirits  and  heedless  Hab- 
its might  lead  him  to  commit,  and  several  venr  pretty 
copies  of  complimentary  verses  were  a  sortot  peace- 
onerings  for  trivial  encroachments  upon  the  cere- 
monial of  society. 

Having  thus  marked  stronfi;ly  the  defects  of  his 
manner,  and  the  prejudice  which  they  sometimes 
excited,  we  crave  credit  from  the  public,  while  we  re- 
cord the  real  virtues  and  merits  by  which  they  were 
atoned  a  thousand-fold.  Leyden^B  apparent  narsh- 
ness  of  address  covered  a  fund  of  real  affection  to 
his  friends,  and  kindness  to  all  with  whom  he  ming- 
led|  unwearied  in  th^r  servica  and  watchful  to 
oblige  them.  To  gratify  the  slightest  wish  of  a 
friend,  he  wotild  engage  at  once  in  the  most  toil- 
some and  difilcult  researches,  and  when  perhaps 
'  that  friend  had  forgotten  he  ever  intimated  such  a 
wish,  Levden  came  to  pour  down  before  him  the 
fullest  information  on  the  subject  which  had  excited 
his  attention.  And  his  temper  was  in  reahty,  not- 
withstanding an  affectation  of  roughness,  as  gentle 
as  it  was  generous.  No  one  felt  more  deeply, for 
the  distress  of  those  he  loved.  No  one  exnioited 
more  disinterested  pleasure  in  their  snccess.  In  dis- 
pute, he  never  lost  temper,  and  if  he  despised  the 
outworks  of  ceremony,  he  never  trespassed  upon 
the  essentials  of  good-breeding,  and  was  himself 
the  first  to  feel  hurt  and  distressed  if  he  conceived 
that  he  had,  by  any  rash  or  hasty  expression,  injured 
the  feelings  of  the  most  inconsiderable  member  of 
the  company.  In  all  the  rough  play  of  his  argu- 
ment too,  he  was  strictly  good-humoured,  and  was 
the  first  to  laugh,  if,  as  must  happen  occasionally  to 
those  who  talk  much,  and  upon  every  subject,  some 
disputant  of  less  extensive  but  more  aecurate  infor- 
mation, contrived  to  arrest  him  in  his  very  pitch  of 
pride,  bv  a  home^fact  or  incontrovertible  aigument. 
And,  when  hii  high  and  independent  spirit,  nis  firm 
and  steady  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  his  con- 
stant good-humour,  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  eru- 
dition, aihx  the  hveiiness  of  his  conversation^  were 
oinsiaered,  they  must  have  been  fastidious  indeed 
who  were  not  reconciled  to  the  foibles  or  pecuharities 
of  his  tone  and  manner. 

Many  of  those  whose  genius  has  raised  them  to 
^tinction,  have  fallen  into  the  fatal  error  of  re«^rd- 
ing  their  wit  and  talents  as  an  excuse  for  the  unlim- 
ited  indulgence  of  their  passions,  and  their  biogra- 
phers have  too  fi'equently  to  record  the  acts  of  ex- 
travagance, and  habits  of  immorality,  which  dis- 
graced and  shortened  their  lives.  From  such  crimes 
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and  foffies  John  Leydan  stood  free  aad  sfsinjass.  Har 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  tnithaof  Ohnatiamtyt 
of  which  lie  was  at  all  timea  a  ready  and  ardent  aa- 
sertor,  and  his  faith  waa  attested  by  the  purity  of 
morals,  which  is  its  best  earthly  evidence.  To  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  he  was  totally  indifiTerent-^ 
never  exceeded  the  bonnds  of  temperance  in  wine^ 
though  frequently  in  society  wheie  there  was  tempta- 
tion to  do  so,  and  seemed  hardly  to  enjoy  any  re- 
freshment excepting  teS)  of  which  he  aometimes 
drank  very  large  quantities.  When  he  waa  travel- 
hng  or  studying,  his  temperance  became  severe  ab- 
stinence, and  be  often  passed  an  entire  day  without 
any  other  food  than  a  morsel  of  bread.  To  sle^  he 
was  equally  indifferent,  and  when,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  residence  in  Edinbuigh,  he  frequenilf 
spent  the  day  in  company,  he  used,  upon  retiiiog 
home,  to  pursue  his  studies  till  a  late  nour  in  the 
tnommg,  and  satisfy  himself  with  a  very  brief  por- 
tion of  repose.  It  was  the  opinion  of  his  frienda 
that  his  strict  temperance  alone  could  have  enabka 
him  to  follow  so  hard  a  oourae  of  reading  as  he  en- 
joined himself.  His  pecuniary  resources  were  ne- 
cessarily much  limited ;  but  he  knew  that  indepea 
dence,  and  the  title  of  maintaining  a  five  and  unr 
controlled  demeanour  in  society,  can  only  be  atr 
tained  by  avoiding  pecuniary  embaxraaameatai  and 
he  managed  his  rands  with  each  severe  economy, 
that  he  seemed  always  at  ease  upon  his  very  nar- 
row income. 

We  have  only  another  trait  to  add  to  his  charac- 
ter as  a  member  of  society.  With  all  his  bhintncss^ 
and  peculiarity,  and  under  disadvantages  of  btrtk 
and  fortune,  Leyden's  reception  among,  funales  ol 
rank  and  el^nce  was  favourable  in  a  diatinauiahed 
degree.  Whether  it  is  that  the  tact  of  the  Jiur  sex 
is  finer  than  ours,  or  that  they  more  readtlr  pai^ 
don  peculiarity  in  favour  of  ongmaUty,  or  thai  an 
uncommon  address  and  manner  is  in  itsdf  a  recom- 
mendation to  their  favour,  or  that  thsv  are  not  sO' 
readily  offended  as  the  male  sex  by  a  oisplay  of  so- 
perior  learning.— in  short,  whatever  were  ths  canse, 
It  is  certam  that  Leyden  was  a  favourite  among 
those  whose  favour  all  are  ambitious  to  attaitt. 
Among  the  ladies  of  distinction  who  honoured  him 
with  their  regard,  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  the  isis* 
Dutchess  of  Gordon  and  Lady  Charlotte  Camp- 
bell, [now  Bury,]  who  were  then  leaders  of  the  fash- 
ionable society  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  time  to  return 
to  trace  the  brief  events  of  nis  life. 

In  1800,  Leyden  was  ordained  a  inreacher  of  thfr 
gospel,  and  entered  upon  the  functions  then  coofei^ 
red  upon  him,  by  preaching  in  several  of  the  chorcben 
in  Eflinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood*  His  style  of 
pulpit  oratory  waa  markid  with  the  same  merits^ 
and  faul  ts  which  distinguished  his  poetry-  Has  sty  W 
was  more  striking  than,  rhetorical,  and  his  vmoe 
and  gestures  more  violent  than  elegant;  but  his 
discourses  were  marked  with  strons  traits  of  ori- 
ginal genius,  and  although  ha  pleaded  an  internal 
feeling  of  disappointment  at  being  unequal  to  attain 
his  own  ideas  of  excellence  as  a  preacher,  it  was- 
impossible  to  listen  to  lum  without  being  convinced 
of  his  uncommon  extent  of  learning,  knowledn- 
of  ethics,  and  sincere  seal  for  the  interest  of  tvu- 
gion. 

.  The  autumn  of  the  same  year  was  employed  in  & 
tour  to  the  Highlands  and  Hebrid^  in  which  Ley- 
den accompanied  two  young  foreigners  who  hid 
studied  at  li^dinburgh  the  preceding  winter.  In  this 
jLour  he  visited  alT  the  remarkaole  plaoea  of  thai 
interesting  part  of  his  native  country^  and  ^rveigta^ 
from  the  common  and  more  commodious  route,  vis- 
ited wha^  are  called  the  rough  bounds  of  th«  High- 
lands, and  investigated  the  decaying  traditious  of 
Celtic  manners  and  story  which  are  yet  pfeserved 
in  the  wild  districts  of  Moid  art  and  Knoidart.  Ilie- 
joumal  which  he  made  on  this  occasion  was  a  cart- 
ons monument  of  his  zeal  and  indnstry  in  these  re- 
searches, and  contained  much  valuable  information 
on  the  subject  of  Hiighland  manners  and  traditions, 
which  is  now  probably  lost  to  the  public  li  is  re- 
markable, that  after  long  and  painful  rescsarch  in 
qnsst  of  original  passages  of  the  poems  of  Osaiauy 
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he  adopted  tea  opinion  more  faroorable  to  their 

authenticity  than  has  lately  prevailed  in  the  literary 

.world.    But  the  confiessed  infidelity  of  Macpherson 

must  always  excite  the  strongest  suspicion  on  this 

■ttbject.    Ijeyden  composed,  with  his  usual  facility, 

several  detached  poems  upon  Highland  traditions, 

all  of  which  have  probably  perished,  exceptingf  a 

ballad  founded  upon  the  romantic  legend  respecting 

Haephail  of  Colonsay  and  the  mermaid  of  Corrie- 

▼rekin,  inscribed  to  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  and 

published  in  the  third  vohime  of  the  border  il^n- 

•trdsy^  which  appeared  at  the  distance  of  about  a 

twelvemonth  anisr  the  two  first  volumes  of  that 

work.    The  opening  of  this  ballad  exhibiu  a  power 

of  numbers,  which,  for  the  mere  melody  of  sound, 

has  seldom  been  excelled  in  English  poetry.    Nor 

were  these  l^endary  effusions  the  only  fruit  of  his 

kniraey ;  for  in  his  passage  through  Abenieen,  Ley* 

den  so  far  gained  the  fn^idship  of  the  venerable 

Professor  Beattie,  that  he  obtained  bib  permission  to 

make  a  transcript  from  the  onljr  existing  copy  of  the 

interesting  poem  entitled  Albanis.  This  work  which 

is  a  panegyric  on  Scotlandi  in  nervous  blank  verse, 

written  by  an  anonymous  author  in  the  beginning  of 

the  eiffhteenth  century,  Leyden  afterwaras  reonb- 

hshed  along  with  Wilson's  Clyde,  under  the  title  of 

SeotHah  DescripHve  Pocma^  l2mo,  1802. 

In  1801,  when  Mr.  Lewis  published  his  Tale»  qf 
Wonder,  Leyden  waa  a  contributor  to  that  collec- 
tion, and  furnished  the  ballad  called  the  Blf-King. 
And  in  the  following  year,  he  employed  himself 
earnestly  in  the  congenial  task  of  procuring  materi- 
als for  the  Minttrday  of  the  ScoiHah  Border^  the 
irst  publication  of  the  Editor  of  that  collection.  In 
tiiia  labour,  he  was  equally  mterested  by  friendship 
for  the  editor^  and  by  his  own  patriotic  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  the  Scottish  Borders,  and  both  may  be 
jodged  of  from  the  following  drcumstanoe.    An  in- 
tereetingfiwnent  had  been  obtained  of  an  ancient 
luvtorical  ballad,  but  the  remainder,  to  the  great  dis- 
Inrbance  of  the  editor  and  his  coacnutor.  was  not  to 
be  recovered.    Two  days  afterwams,  while  the  Edi- 
tor was  sitting  with  some  company  after  dinner,  a 
aoond  was  heard  at  some  distance  like  that  of  the 
whistling  of  a  tempest  through  the  torn  rigging  of  the 
veaael  which  scuds  before  it.    The  sounds  increased 
as  they  approached  more  near,  and  Leyden  (to  the 
great  astonishment  of  such  of  the  guests  as  did 
not  know  him)  burst  into  the  room,  chanting  the 
desiderated  ballad,  with  the  most  enthusiastic  ges- 
tnreB,  and  all  the  energy  of  the  saw-tones  of^nis 
voice  already  commemorated.    It  turned  out,  that 
he  had  walked  between  forty  and  fifty  miles,  and 
back  again,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  visiting  an  old 
l>eraon  who  possessed  ^is  precious  remnant  of  an- 
tiquity.   His  antiquarian  researches  and  poedc  tal- 
enta  were  also  liberally  exerted  for  the  support  of 
this  undertaking.    To  the  former,  the  reader  owes 
iii  a  Kreat  measure  the  Dissertation  on  Fairy  Super- 
stitiDn,  which,  althou^^h  arranged  and  digested  by 
the  Editor^  abounds  with  instances  of  sucn  curious 
reading  as  Leyden  alone  had  read,  and  was  origfinal- 
ly  compiled  by  him ;  and  to  the  latter  the  spirited 
ballads  entitled  Lord  SouUs  and  the  Cout  of  Keeldar. 
Levden*s  next  publication  was  The  Complayni  of 
Scotland^  a  new  edition  of  an  ancient  and  smguUrly 
rare  tract  bearing  that  title,  written  by  an  uncertain 
author,  about  the  year  1648.   This  cunous  work  was 
publiahed  by  Mr.  Constable,  in  the  year  1801.    As 
the  tract  was  itself  of  a  diffuse  and  comprehensive 
nature,   touching  upon  many  unconnected  topics, 
both  of  pubtic  policy  and  pnvate  life,  as  weH  as 
treating  of  the  learning,  the  poetry,  ths  music,  and 
the  arts  of  that  early  period,  it  gave  Leyden  an  op- 
portunity of  pouring  forth  such  a  profusion  of  anti- 
qoarian  knowledge  m  the  Preliminary  Dissertation, 
Notes,  and  Glossary,  as  ^e  would  have  thought 
could  hardly  have  been  accumulated  during  so  short 
aUfe^  dflcficated,  too,,  to  so  many  and  varied  studies. 
The  mtimste  acqiiamtance  which  he  has  displayed 
ii^h  Scottish  antiquities  of  every  kind,  from  manu- 
aeapt  hbtories  and  rare  chronicles  down  to  the  iradi- 
1IBB  oftke  peaaant,  and  the  rhymes  even  of  the  nur- 
^ei7,«TitMftn  extent  pf  research,  power  of  arrange- 


ment, and  facility  of  recollection,  which  has  nevtr 
been  equalled  in  this  department. 

This  singular  work  was  the  means  of  intrc^ticing 
Leyden  'to  the  nodce  and  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Ritson,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  who,  in  a  journey 
to  Scotland,  during  the  next  summer,  found  nothing 
which  delighted  him  so  much  as  the  conversation  <x  * 
the  editor  of  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  in  whose 
favour  he  smoothed  down  ana  softened  the  natural 
asperity  of  his  own  disposition.  The  friendships 
however,  between  these  two  authors  was  broken  oflr 
by  Leyden' s  running  his  Border  hobby-horse  a  fiitt 
tut  against  the  Pythagorean  palfrey  of  the  Knglish 
antiquary.  Ritson,  it  must  be  well  remembered  had 
written  a  work  against  the  use  of  animal  food{ 
Leyden,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  it  was  a  part 
of  a  masculine  character  to  eat  whatever  came  to  ' 
hand,  whether  the  substance  was  v^etable  or  ani-^ 
mal.  cooked  or  uncooked ;  and  he  concluded  a  tirade 
to  this  purnose,  by  eating  a  raw  beef-stake  before 
the  terrified  antiquary,  who  never  afterwards  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  regard  him,  except  as  a  kind  of 
learned  Ogre.  This  breach,  however,  did  not  hap- 
pen till  they  met  in  London,  previous  to  Leydena 
leaving  Britain. 

Meanwhile  oth^  pursuits  were  not  abandoned  in 
the  study  of  Scottish  antiquities.  The  Edinburgh 
Magazine  was  united  in  1802  with  the  old  Scots  Ma- 

fazine,  and  was  now  put  under  the  management  id 
icyden  bvMr.  Constable  the  publisher.  Tothispnb- 
lication,  daring  the  period  of  his  manag^ement,  wnick 
was  about  five  or  six  months,  he  contributed  several 
occasional  pieces  of  prose  ana  poetry,  in  all  of  whicit 
he  was  successful  excepting  in  those  where  humour 
was  required^  which  talent,  notwithstanding  hk 
unvaried  hilanty  of  temper,  Leyden  did  not  posseas. 
He  was  also,  during  this  year,  engaged  with  hia 
Scenes  qf  Infancy^  a  poem  which  was  afterward* 
publiahea  on  the  eve  of  his  leaving  Britain,  and  in 
which  he  has  interwoven  his  own  early  feelings  ana 
recollections  with  the  description  and  tradltionil 
history  of  his  native  vale  of  Teviot.    Hie  individual 
partiality  may  be  also  traced  in  this  interesting  poem. 
Cavers  and  Denholm,  the  scenes  of  his  childhood, 
and  Harden,  formerly  the  aeat  of  an  ancient  family 
from  which  one  of  his  fiiends  is  descended,  detain 
him  with  particular  fondness.    The  poem  was  com- 
posed at  different  uitervals,  and  much  altered  befove 
publication.    In  particular,  as  it  was  ori^nally  writ- 
ten, the  right  or  southern  side  of  theT^viotwas  first 
surveyed,  ere  the  poet  took  notice  of  the  streams 
and  scenery  of  the  northern  banks.    A  friend  eb-' 
jected,  that  this  arrangement  was  raihef  geographii^' 
cal  than  poetical,  upon  which  Leyden  new-modelled- 
the  whole  poem,  and  introduced  the  sut^ects  in  their* 
natural  order,  as  they  would  occur  to  the  traveller - 
who  should  trace  the  river  fVom  its  source  to  ita- 
junction  with  the  Tweed.    It  is  another  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  the  author  has  interwoven  in  this- 
poem  many  passages  which  were  originally  either 
fragments  or  parts  of  essays  upon  verymfferent  sub- 
jects.   This  will  in  some  degree  account  for  tha* 
similes,  in  particular,  not  being  always  such  as  the 
subject  seems  naturally  to  suggest  but  rather  cal- 
culated to  distract  the  attention,  by  hurrying  it  froraf 
the  vale  of  Teviot  to  distant  countries,  to  Afidca,  te 
India,  and  to  America,  to  the  palaces  or  Gond8C,«tfl 
the  enchanted  halls  of  the  Cafiph  Vathek.  Indeed,  Ui 
Leyden*s  reading  was  at  all  times  somewhat  osten- ' 
tatiously  displayed,  so  in  his  poetry  he  was  soipiy- 
times  a  Kttle  too  ambitious  in  introducing  sciendfie 
allusions  or  terms  of  art,  which  embarrassed  instead 
of  exalting  the  simplicity  of  his  descriptions.    But 
when  he  is  contented  with  a  pure  and  natural  tone 
of  feeling  and  expression,  his  poetical  powers  claim 
the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  every  reader. 

The  friends  of  Leyden  began  now  to  be  anxious 
for  his  permanent  settlement  in  life.  He  had  been 
for  two  years  in  orders,  and  there  was  every  reason 
to  hope  that  he  might  soon  obtain  a  church,  through 
the  numerous  friends  and  powerful  interest  which 
he  now  posaessed.  More  than  one  nobleman  of 
high  rank  expressed  a  wish  to  serve  him,  should  any 
church  m  their  gift  become  vacant ;  and  from  tH^ 
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recommendation  of  other  Driends  to  those  poBseesed 
^•f«(Utieal  mtct)B8t,  he  wts  aliilbsc  aMured  of  being 
provided  for,  by  a  crown  presentation,  on  some  earlr 
enportunity.  But  his  eager  desire  of  travelling,  and 
p7  extending  the  hounds  of  literary  and  geoffrapnical 
knowledge,  had  become,  as  he  expressea  himself 
to  an  intimate  friend,  "his  thoua^bt  bv  day  and  his 
■bream  by  night,  and  the  discovenes  of  Mungo  Parit 
hauDted  his  yery  slumbers."  When  the  nsk  was 
Ejected  to  him,  he  used  to  answer  in  the  phrase  of 
ssian,  **Dark  Cuchullin  will  be  renowned  or 
»d,"  and  it  became  hopeless  to  think  that  this 
tager  and  aspiring  spirit  could  be  confined  within 
ihe  narrow  sphere  and  limited  to  the  humble^  though 
ttsoCul,  dudes  of  a  country  clergyman. 

It  was  therefore  now  the  wish  of  his  friends  to 
mm  this  hresiBtible  thirst  for  discovery  into  aome 
ohannel  which  might  at  once  gratify  the  ^redomi- 
neat  deaire  of  his  oieart,  and  be  attended  ^inth  some 
«iioBpect  of  securing  his  fortune.  It  was  Aill  time 
to  take  each  steps  {  for  in  1809  Leyden  had  actually 
^mmenced  overtures  to  the  African  Society,  forun- 
deitaking  a  Jou^ey  of  discovery  throu^  the  inte- 
norof  that  oontment;  an  enterprise  which  sad  ex- 
amples had  shown  to  h^  Uttle  better  than  an,act  of 
absolute  suicide.  To  divert  his  mind  ftom  this  des- 
Dtfaie  project  a  representation  was  made  to  the 
Itmbt  Hon.  William  DmidaS)  who  had  then  a  seat 
atlhe  Bowd  of  Control,  etatmg  the  talents  and  dis- 
^aitioQ  of  Leyden,  and  it  was  sugg^ted  that  such 
a  persOA  might  be  usefullif  employed  m  investigating 
tibe  language  and  learmng  of  the  jlndian  tribes. 
||r.  Duadas  entered  with  the  most  liberal  alacrity 
into  these  views ;  but  it  happened,  unfortunately  as 
it  might  seemi  that  the  sole  appointment  then  at  his 
dispMal  was  that  of  Suigeon^s  assistant,  which 
c^ila  only  be  held  by  a  person  who  had  taken  a  sur- 
aoal  d^gre&  and  could  sustain  an  examination  be^ 
Mte  the  aedi4»u  board  at  the  India  Houae. 

It  w«8  upon  AisoocasiMi  that  Leyden  showed,  in 
their  utmost  extent,  his  wonderful  poKrersr  of  appli- 
Cfttion  aikd  comprehension.  He  at  once  intimated 
Em  readmess  to  accept  the  appointment  under  the 
conditions  annexed  to  it ;  and  sivailed  himself  of 
t)ie  superficial  information  he  had  ibrmerlv  acquired 
by  a  casual  attendance  upon  one  or  two  of  the  medi- 
cal cl^iBses,  he  gave  his  yirhole  mind  to  the  study  of 
medicme  and  surgery,  with  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
l^aiself  for  his  degree  in  the  short  space  of  five  or 
SIX  montl^s.  The  labour  whid>  .he  underwent  on 
this  occasioi^  was  actually  incredible ;  but  with  the 
powerfol  assistance  of  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
aminenoe  in  hia  profession,  (the  late  Mr.  John  Bell 
aa  Edinburghi)  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  such  a 
knowledge  df  this  complicated  and  most  difficult 
art,  aa  enahlad,  him  to  obtain  his  diploma  as  sur- 
Mon  -with  credit^  even  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  so 
long  famed  for  its  medicu  school,  and  for  the 
wholesome  rigpur  adopted  in  the  distribution  of  de- 
groes.  Leyden  was,  however,  incautious  in  boast- 
mg  of  his  8i|ccess  after  so  short  a  course  of  study, 
ana  found  himself  oblised,  in  consequence  of  his  im- 
prudeooe,  to  relinquish  his  intention  Of  taking  out 
he  dtigree  of  M.  D.  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  have  re- 
course to  another  Scottish  oniversitv  for  that  step 
U|  his  professions  |Cean while  the  sudden  change  of 
huf  profession  gave  great  amusement  to  some  of  his 
fifiends,  especially  when  a  lady  having  fainted  in  a 
qrpwdod  essemhiy,  Dr.  Leyden  advanced  to  her  as- 
ibtance,  and  went  through  the  usual  routine  9f 
^eatment  with  all  the  gravity  which  beseemed  his 
new  faculty.  In  truth,  the  immediate  object  of  his 
studies  was  always  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
predominant  in  Leyden's  mind ;  and  just  about  this 
time,  he  went  to  the  evening  party  of  a  lady  of  the 
bluest  rank  with  the  remnants  of  a  human  hand 
inhis  pocket,  which  he  had  been  dissecting  in  the 
mormng,  and  on  some  question  )/eiug  stirred  shout 
the  muscular  action,  he  was  with  difficulty  withheld 
fh>m  producing  this  grisly  evidence  in  support  of  the 
argument  which  he  maintained.  The  character  of 
1>}'den  cannot  be  understood  without  mentioning 
Viese  circumstances  that  are  allied  to  oddity ;  but  it 


Sy,  apptication,  and  intaUiganoa,  by  which  he  digm 
ed  his  extraragaacisa,  and  vin^ieatad  his  aaamnp* 
tion  of  merit,  mr  less  to  paint  his  naaly,  genarauai 
and  fiiendly  disposition. 

In  December,  1802,  Leyden  was  summoned  to  join 
the  Christmas  fleet  of  Indiamen,  in  oona^uence  oi 
his  appointment  asassistant-surason  onihe  Madras 
establishment.  It  was  suffideauy  understood-  that 
his  medical  character  was  only  assumed  to  br^ 
him  within  the  compass  of  Mr.  Dundee^  patroaacb, 
and  that  his  talente  should  be  empLayed  in  IncoA 
with  reference  to  his  literary  researoies.  He  waa, 
howeveTtpre/oniM,  nominated  to  the  Madras  Koa* 
pital.  While  awaitmg  this  call,  be  bent  hia  whole 
energiea  to  tSie  stady  of  the  Oriental  languages,  ami 
amused  his  hours  of  leisure  by  adding  to  thb  fibtnas 
of  Jn/anty^  many  of  those  pasaagea  addfessed  ttf 
his  finendi^  and  bearing  particular  refotenoa  to  hia 
own  situation  on  the  eve  of  departure  from  Scotland  t 
which,  flowing  warm  from  the  heaxt,  oonatitute  ihe 

(principle  charm  of  that  impri^saive  poem.  Mr.  Bal^ 
antyne,  of  Eebo,  an  earli  and  intimate  6iena  ef 
Leyden,  had  jusf  then  eataolished  in  fidinborgh  hia 
preas,  which  has  since  been  so  distinguimffl.  To 
the  critical  ikill  of  a  valued  and  learned  friend,  an« 
to  the  friendly,  aa  well  aa  profeasional  eare  of  Mi. 
Ballantyne.  Leyden  Committed  (his  laat  memorial  of 
his  love  to  his  native  Jand.  The  last  abeeta  reaohisd 
him  before  he  left  Britain,  no  molie  to  return.   ' 

Upon  examining  thesc^  it  w/cmld  appear  that  he 
imagined  his  dritical '  friends  had  exercisad,  with 
more  rigour  than  mercy,  the  pveregatitie  of  re* 
trendimenf  with  which  he  had  viaitea  toesx.  Oe 
complams  of  these  alterafiona  in  a  letter^  which  is 
no  bad  picture  of  htia  manner  in  conveiaanon.  It  ift 
dated  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  he  states  him« 
scdf  to  be  '*  like  a  weathercock,  veering  about  wnh 
every  wind,'^  expecting  ajiid  hopins  every  mom^it 
when  the  boatewain's  whwtle  Mould  pbe  idl  handa 
on  board,  and  that  be  may  be  on  froBi  the  old  ^Innd 
for  ever  in  fifreen  minutee.  "I  fancpr/'  he  cOntmueSL 
"  you  expect  to  receive  a  wa^ron-Ioad.  at  leant;  ol 
thanks  for  your  midwiCs  skill,  uk  swaddlins  nur  bant- 
ting  so  tight,  that  I  fear  it  will  be  strangled  in  the 
growth  ever  after.  On  the  contrary,  I  nave  in  my 
own  mind  been  triumphing  fameusly  over  yon,  ana 
your  razor  witted,  hah'-sphtting,  mteuectuw  aaaoci* 
ates,  whose  tastes  I  do  not  pretend  to  think  any* 
thxns  like  equal  to  m  V  own,  though,  before  I  left 
Scotland,  I  thought  them  amaxingly  acute;  butt 
fancy  there  is  something  in  a  London  afnospoara^ 
which  greatly  brightens  the  uiMerstanding,  and  frif- 
bishes  the  teste.  This  is  all  the  vengeance  you 
have  unfortunately  leit  in  my  power,  for  I  sinoefehr 
am  of  opinion,  that  you  ought  to  faaV e  adopted  the  al- 
terations in  the  first  sheet,  which  I  think  {noat  inni- 
bitably  better  than  those  you  have  retained.  Tne 
verses  you  excluded  were  certaiialy  the  most  origin'- 
al  in  all  the  second  canto,  end  certainly  the  next 
best  to  the  Spectre  ShiiK  in  the  whole  pvem ;  and  I 

defy  you  and ,  sad  t(ie  whole  E^Anborah  Be^ 

view,  to  impeach  their  onginality.    And,  ^nat 


more,  they  contained  (he  wmdlng-sheet  of  the  dead 
child,  wet  with  a  motli/er*s  repining  tears,  whm 
was  the  very  idea  for  the  sake  of  which  I  wrote  the 
whole  episode :  so  you  have  oU|rtaijed  what  I  liked, 
and  left  what  1  did  not  care  a  sixpence  about,  for  I 
would  not  have  been  half  bo  enraged,  if  you  had 
omitted  the  whole  episode ;  and,  what  ia  most  pro- 
voking of  all,  vou  expect  the  approbation  of  everv 
man  of  taste  tor  this  butchery,  this  mangling  and 
botching !  By  Apollo,  if  I  knew  of  any  man  of  taate 
that  approved  of  it,  I  would  9ttt  his  tongue  out.  But 
my  only    revenge  is  to  tnumph  over  your   had 

tastes.    When showed  me  thiys  part,  I  tore 

the  sheet  in  wrath,  and  swore  I  would  nave  a  Gei- 
cutta  edition,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  exnosipf  your 
spurious  one.  But  you  need  not  mind  much, hie 
critical  observations.  He  is  a  sensible  fidiowi  pouate 
very  wellj  understands  music,  has  a  fijie  Caate  Sir 
ornamenting,  and  i>erhaps  for  printing*  but  he  neK 
too  fat  brains  for  originality.  Now,  my  dear  Ballllie 

u"  \  *  v^   r    I.  u ,7    •  r  i*^^  though  I  hft  up  my  yoke  Vka  «  trtfnuifa 

3a  not  so  easy  to  body  forth  thoae  quahties  of  ener- '  against  your  bad  taste  m  cnticisaw  yet  >|  giara  ytm 


•  •  t) 


JOHN  LEYDEN. 


wr 


^  Jiie  credit  lor  Kooi  intantionab  iB<i  my  wanamtt 
tjimnks  Cor  the  trauble  yon  have  taken,  only  do  not 
talk  of  men  of  taste  approving  of  your  vile  ctitieal 
raxora— raxora  of  aeanficatioB  I  Now,  my  dear  feU 
low.  farewell ;  commend  me  warmly  to  your  good 
vuwurijf  mtUntrt  and  your  brothers.  I  ahall  be  hap* 
m  to  hear  of  you,  and  from  you,  in  my  exile,  and 
believe  me,  my  dear  BaUaotyne,  to  be 

"  Youra,  most  sincerely, 

Aboi^t  the  middle  of  December,  1602,  John  Leyden 
left  fidmbunrfi,  hot  not  exactiy  at  the  time  he  had 
OK^oaed.  He  had  takaaa  solemn  farewell  of  his 
uriends,  and  gone  to  Roxhunrhshire  to  bid  adieu  to 
liis  parents,  whom  he  regarasd  with  the  most  ten- 
der filial  attection,  and  Crom  thence  he  intended  to 
liave  taken  his  d<vvture  for  London  without  re- 
turning to  Edinburgh.  Some  accident  changed  his 
purpose,  and  hii  nnexpected  arrival  at  Edinburgh  was 
3Nctures4U&  and  somewhat  etarthng.  A  party  of  fans 
iii^ds  had  Boet  in  the  evening  to  talk  over  his  mer- 
|U|  apd  ^  drink,  in  Scottish  phrase,  his  BonaJHe. 
WhS,  a?        -  •       * 


about  the  witchtkig  hour,  ther  were  orownmg 
a  ffojmRU  bum^  to  his  nealth,  a  ngvre  bunt  into 
thf  roomt  mufSed  in  a  lieaman's  cloak  and  traveiltng 

SVk  qovered  with  snow,  and  distinguiahable  only  by 
^vh^rpnessi  and  ardour  of  the  tone  with  which  he 
axntaitnedK "  J>um  it,  boysi  hete  I  am  again  f'  The 
atart  of  asdtonishment  aiid  delif^t  with  which  this 
unexpected  ai<>atitioR  was  moeived^  was.  eubjisct  of 
gieat  9UXth  at  the  tinm,  and  the  orcumstance  has 
pnn  pncQ  recalled  by  most  of  the  party  with  that 
mhiBsa  of  pleasure  and  melancholy,  which  attaches 
tQ  the.jpiarQCttlara  of  a  last  meeting  with  a  beldlMl 
and  valued  friend. 

.  In  t40Bdon,  tho  kindneas  of  Mr.  Hober,  his  own 
MaUiii^n,  and  the  recommendation  of  his  Edin- 
hsirgH  nendsb  prooored  Leyden  much  kiodnese  and 
attei|tion  among  persons  of  rank  and  literary  dis- 
thieticm.  Hia  cnief  protector  and  friend,  howeveri 
'was  Kr^  George  Ellis,  the  well  known  autkor  of  the 
J»9Ciinm»s  o/Anoimt  BngHtk  Pottry.  To  this 
IBttcleman  he  oiirad  an  oblintkm  qf  the  highest  poi^ 
iwte  vatue^  wbicii  we  shaU  give  m  his  own  words, 
m  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Edinburgh,  dated  I3th  Jail- 
mn%  180>|-  fiwn  which  it  appears  thatadisotder,  pro* 
aMd  by  over-intense  study  and  anxiety  of  mind 
loined  to  the  friendly  intervention  of  Mr.  Ellis,  pm«> 
vtfited  his  sharing,  in  all  probabiUty,  the  fate  of 
other  pasaengan  on  board  the  Hindostan^  to  which 
naftrtonats  ship  he  was  origmaUv  destuied,  and 
#hick  was  edst  away  going  down  the  river. 
•  **"  Y<m  vrill  no  douot  be  surprised  at  my  silence. 
and  indeed  I  cannot  account  for  it  myself  but  I 
wnte  you  now  from  the  lobby  of  the  East  India 
Haase»  to  inform  you  that  O.  Ellis  has  saved  roy 
bfa^  for,  without  his  interferance,  I  should  certainly, 
ths  precious,  day,  have  been  snug  in  Davy's  locker. 
At.  my  mnival  in  town,  or  rather  on  my  journey.  I 
waa  seized  with  vk)lsnt  cramps  in  the  stomach,  the 
riaaequfence  of  my  exoeesive  exertbn  before  leav- 
ing Scotland,  a  part  of  which  y^  know,  and  a 
pm^Mr  part  you  do  not  know.  The  clerks  of  the 
Imm  Hoosei  who,  I  snpposef  never  had  the  cramp 
of  the  Atomach  in  their  life,  paid  no  kind  of  reapect 
to  this  whatever,  but  with  the  most  remorae- 
leia  sanjr  /raid  told  me  either  to  proceed  to  the 
DewniL  or  to  vacate  the  appomtment.  Neither  of 
these  alternatives  were  much  to  my  taste,  especially 
as  I  fonod  that  gettingon  board  at  the  Downs  would 
coat  me  at  least  502.  or  6(tf.  sterling,  which  I  ima- 
gined, unlike  the  brnd  cast  upon  the  water,  would 
not  return  even  after  manv  days.  I,  however,  passed 
the  principal  forma,  and  was  examined  by  Dr. 
Hnnter  on  the  diseaaes  of  warm  climates^  with  to- 
lerable eucceas,  bin  most  intolerable  anguish,  till  I- 
contrived  to  aggravdte  my  distemper  so  much  from 
pate  £atigue  and  chagrin,  and  dodging  attendance 
at  the  India  House  from  ten  to  four  every  day,  that 
Dr.  Hunter  obstmately  confinod  me  to  my  room  for 
two  days.  These  cursed  clerks,  however,  whose 
laws  ere  liko  thoae  of  the  Medes  and  Peraiana, 
tfaoisKh  I  ancsrely  believe  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  naeithe  slightest  particle  of  taste  for  either  Arabia 


or  Peraian,  not  to  speak  of  Sanscrit  or  Tamalic, 
made  out  my  appointment  and  prder  to  sail  in  the 
Hindostan,  without  the  slightest  attentidn  tp  ^his 
circnmstanosL  and  I  dare  aay  they  would  not  haye 
been  moved  had  I  written  and  addressed  to  them 
the  finest  ode  ever  written  in  Sanscrit^  even  though 
it  had  been  superior  to  those  of  the  sublime  Jajra- 
deva.  Heber  was  in  Paris,  and  every  person  witii 
whom  I  had  the  sUgfatest  inihience,  out  of  tpwi 
and  Ellis,  even  in  the  distressed  state  of  hi^  famii 
as  Lady  Parker  is  Just  dyiog^  U><1  several  othe 
dangeroualT  unwell  of  his  •relation^  was  myo^ly 
reaoiiroei  That  resource^  however,  succeeded,  and  I 
have  just  got  permission  to  go  in  the  Hugh  IngRs 
to  MMariLs,>  and  am  at  the  same  time  informed  that 
the  HindoetsDr  which  I  ought  to  have  joined  ysl- 
terday  moming,  was  wrec^ted  going  dowit  the  nvclr, 
and  one  of  the  clerks  wbiapeted  m^  that  ft  grant 
niaay  passengers  have  been  dnmneo.  Abo^  fm 
persons  have  periled.  So  you  see  there  is  sbm 
virtue  in  the  old  ptoveibt  *  He  tbat  is  bom  to  te 
hanged,'  Ac  1  feel  a  strange  mixture  of  dolemt]|!(iy 
and  aatisfaction,  and  beiin  to  trust  my  fortune  mote 
thsnever." 

After  this.providential  exchange  of  desiiAation,  Ufk 
delay  of  the  vessel  to  ifhich  be  was  traosferrcd, 
permitted  his  residence  m  London  i^ntil  the  be^#- 
ning  of  Apiil,  iao3,  an  interval  which  he  speut  la 
avttiing  himself  of  the  opportumties  wl^ich  he  no^ 
enjoyed,  of  mixing  in  \!b»  most  disdnguished  society 
in  the  metropolis,  where  the  novelty  and  giood-Mh 
moor  of  his  character  made  ample  amctfds  for  tflh 
native  bluntrieasoif  his  manners.  lo  the  beginnini 
April,  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  the  Himinf 
where  he  had'  the  adiantage  of  being  on  board     _ 
same  vessel  vrith  Mr.  Robert  Smtthi  the  broth^ 
of  his  steady  inend|  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sidney  Smith.  AtiHi 
thus  set  fordk  on  his  voyage,  perhaps  the  fir^t  Britii " 
tnveller  that  ever  sought  India,  moved  jocither  * 
the  love  of  wealth  nor  of  power,  and  who;  dise^ 
alike  the  luxurica  commanded  by  the  one^  aira  II 
pomp  attached  to  the  other,  was  guided  idlefy  h 
the  wish  of  extending  our  knowlMge  of  Orienti 
literature,  and  distingiuriiing  himself  ai^  its  nioat  snCC; 
oessfol  cultivator.     Thia  pursuit  he  urged  .throi  '* 
health  and  throogh  sickness,  unshaken  by  all  tl 
di Acuities  arising  fr^m  imperfect  commuiiical, 
with  the  natives,  from  their  prejudice^  and  those  of 
their  European  masters,  and  from  frei)uent  change  <ir 
residence ;  and  unmoved  enber  bv  the  charms  of 
pleasure,  of  wealth,  or  of  that  seducing  ihdoletjc^' 
to  which  many  men  of  literature  have  yielded,  afre^ 
overcoming  all  other  impedimenfs.     And  to  this 
pursuit  he  finally  felt  a  sacrifice  as  devoted  a  martjNr 
m  the  cause  of  science  as  ever  died  in  that  of  religion/ 
We  are  unable  to  trace  his  Indian  researches  aiid 
travels  with  accuracy  similar  to  that  v^ith  which= 
we  have  followed  those  which  preceded  hip  de^- 
parture  from  Europe  but  vre  are  enabled  to  state  th^ 
follovring  outtines  of  his  fortune  in  the  East. 

After  a  mutiny  in  the  vessel,  which  was  subdued 
by  the  exertions  of  the  ol^oen  and  paseengers,  uaA 
in  which  Leyden  distinguished  himself  by  ois  cogA* 
ness  and  intrepidity,  the  Hugh  Inglts  arrived  at 
Madras,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  duties  of  his 
new  profesdon.  His  nomination  as  surgeon  to  the^ 
cemmissionen  appointed  to  survey  the  ceded 
districts,  seemed  to  promise  ample  opportunities  for 
the  cultivation  of  Oriental  learning.  But  his  health 
gave  way  under  the  fatigues  of  the  clunale ;  and  Jie 
has  patheticaHy  recorded,  in  his  "  Address  to  an 
Indian  Gk>ld  Cohr,"  the  inroads  which  were  made 
on  bis  spirits  and  constitution.  He  was  obliged  io 
leave  the  presidency  of  Madras,  suffering  an  accu- 
mulation of  diseases,  and  reached,  with  difficulty, 
Prince  of  Wales  Island.  During  the  passage  the 
"v&nti  was  chased  by  a  French  pdvateer,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  Leyden' s  oomposing,  in  his 
beet  style  of  Border  enthusiasm,  an  ^*  Ode  to  a  Malay 
Gris,"  or  Dagger,  the  only  weapon  which  his  re- 
duced strength  now  admitted  of  bis  wielding.  The 
following  letter  to  Mr.  *Ballantyne,  dated  from 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  24th  October,  1805,  g^ives 

a  lively  and  interesung  account  of  his  occupations 

25» 


JOHN  LETDEN. 


Airing  the  first  two  yean  of  hie  residence  in  In- 
4is. 

"Puloo  Penang,  Oct.  24, 1806. 

"  Mt  DbAB  BAJ.LANTTNS, 

"  FuTDCMO  an  extra  Indiaman,  the  Revenge,  which 
has  put  into  this  harbour  in  distress,  bound  to  Europe, 
I  take  another  opi>ortanity  of  attempting  to  revive, 
or  rather  commence,  an  intercourse  xfiin  my  Euro- 
pean friends,  for  since  my  arrival  in  India  I  have 
never  received  a  single  scrap  from  one  of  them, 
Proh  Deum!  Mr.  Constable  excepted;  and  my 
friend  Erekine  writes  me  from  Bombayf  that  none 
Af  you  have  received  the  least  intelligence  of  my 
motions  since  I  left  Europe.  This  is  to  me  utterly 
astonishing  and  incomprehensible,  considering  the 
multitude  of  letters  and  parcels  that  I  have  des- 
patched from  Mysore,  especially  during  my  confine- 
ment for  the  liver  disease  at  Senngapatam,  where  I 
had  for  several  months  the  honour  of  inhabiting 
the  palace  of  Tippoo's  prime  minister.  I  descended 
into  Malabar  in  the  beginning  of  May,  in  order  to 

Kooeed  to  Bombay,  ana  perhtbs  eventually  up  the 
vsian  Oulf  as  far  as  Bassoran,  in  order  to  try  the 
aoMt  of  a  sea.  voyage.  I  was,  however,  too  late, 
and  the  rains  had  set  in,  and  the  last  vessels  sailed 
two  or  three  days  before  my  arrival.  As  I  am 
always  %  very  lucky  fellow,  as  well  as  an  unlucky 
one,  which  aU  the  world  knows,  it  so  fell  out  that 
the  only  vessel  which  sailed  alter  my  arrival  was 
wncked,  while  some  secret  presentunent,  or  rather 
sweet  little  cherub,  that  sits  up  aloft,"  prevented 
Jny  embarking  on  board  of  her.  I  journeyed  lei- 
MJnly  6aym  to  Calicut  from  Cananor&  intending 
10  pay  my  respects  to  the  Cutwali,  and  the  Admiral, 

3iamousin  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens  t  but  only  think 
my  disappointment  when  I  found  that  the  times 
are  lutered,  and  the  tables  tymed  with  renect  to 
both  these  sublime  characters.  The  Cntwali  is  only 
a  oteeies  of  burrough  bailiiK  while  the  Admiral, 
Qod  help  hinL  is  omy  the  chief  of  the  fishermen. 
From  Calicut  I  proceeded  to  Paulgantcherry,  which 
agnifies,  in  the  Tamal  language,  *  the  town  of  the 
mrest  of  palms,"  which  is  exactly  the  meaning  of 
Tadmor»  the  name  of  a  city  founded  by  Solomon, 
not  for  the  Q(ieen  of  Sheba,  but,  as  it  happened, 
fi>r  the  equally  famous  Queen  Zenobia.  Thus 
having  demonstrated  that  Solomon  understood  the 
Tama]  language,  we  may  proceed  to  construct  a 
syllogism  in  the  following  manner :  '  Solomon  un* 
derstood  the  Tamal  language,  and  he  was  wise,^! 
understand  the  Tamal  language,  therefore  I  am  as 
-wise  as  Solomon  I'  I  fear  you  lomcal  lads  of  Europe 
W.be  very  litUe  disposed  to  admi^  the  legitimacy 
of  the^condusiott;  but,  however,  the  matter  may 
stand  in  Europe,  I  can  assure  you  it's  no  bad  rea- 
soning for  Indis.  At  Paulgantcherry  I  had  a  most 
terrible  attack  of  the  liver,  and  should  very  probably 
have  passed  away,  or,  as  the  Indians  say,  changed 
my.chmate—an  elegant  periphrasis  for  dyinji^  how- 
ever—had  I  not  obstinately  resolved  on  livmg  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  retengtd  on  all  of  you 
Jbf  your  obstinate  silence,  and  perseverance  theran 
to  the  end.  Hearini^  about  the  middle  of  August, 
that  a  Bozpbay  croiser  had  touched  at  Aleppo, 
between  (luilon  and  Cochin,  I  made  a  desperate  push 
through  the  jungles  of  the  Cochin  rajah's  country, 
in  order  to  reach  her,  and  arrived;  about  three 
hours  after  she  had  set  sail.  Any  body  else  would 
have  died  of  chagrin,  ,if  they  had  not  hanged  them- 
selves outright  I  did  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
but  "  tuned  my  pipes  and  played  a  spring  to  John 
o'  Badenyon;*^  afr^  which  I  set  myself  coolly 
down  and  translated  the  famous  Jewisn  tablets  of 
brass,  preserved  in  the  synagogue  of  Cochin  ever 
since  the  days  of  Methustuem.  Probably  you 
may  think  this  no  more  difficult  a  task  than  deci- 
phering the  brazen  tablet  on  any  door  of  Prince's  or 
ClueenVstreet.  But  here  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  for^  so 
far  from  any  body,  Jew.  Pagan,  or  Christian,  having 
ever  been  able  to  do  this  oefore,  I  assure  you  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  world  have  never  beefr 
able  to  decide  in  what  language  or  in  what  alphabet 
dtey  were  written.  As  thtf  character  has  for  a  long 
time  been  supposed  to  be  antediluvian,  it  has  for  a 


long  time  been  as  much  despaired  of  as  the  Eigyp- 
tian  Uerogiyphica.  So  much  was  the  diwan  6r 
grand  visier,  if  you  like  it,  of  TTavancore  astonished 
at  the  circumstance,  that  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  I  had  only  to  p<t»i  ihrtmgk  the  Sacred  Cow  in 
order  to  merit  adoption  into  tn^  holy  order  of  Bn- 
mins.  I  was  forced,  however,  to  decline  the  honour 
of  ihe  sacred  cow,  for  unluckily  Phalaris'  bull,  and 
Moses'  cal^  presented  themselves  to  mv  imagi- 
nation, and  It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  Ram* 
rajah's  cow  might  be  a  beast  of  the  breed.  Being 
on  the  eve  of  a  new  attack  of  the  liver,  I  was 
forced  to  leave  Travancore  wkh  great  precipitation, 
in  the  first  vessel  that  presented  itself,  which,  as  the 
devU  would  have  it,  was  a  Mapilla  brig,  bound  to 
Puloo  Penang,  the  newly-erected  presidency  on  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  where  I  have  just  arrive^ 
after  a  perveree  pestilent  voyage,  in  which  I  have 
been  terribly  i)l  ci  revulsions  of  bile  and  liver, 
without  any  of  the  conveniences  which  are  almosfc 
necessary  to  a  European  in  these  parts,  and  parti- 
cularly to  an  invalid,  we  have  had  a  very  roxif^  pa»- 
sage,  the  cabin  was  very  often  all  afloat  while  I  bava 
been  several  times  completely  drenched.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  have  been  pursued  by  a  Pienclnmui,  and 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  and  agitation ;  and 
now,  to  mend  the  matter.  \  am  writing  you  at  g 
kind  of  naval  tavern,  while  all  around  me  is  ring* 
ing  with  vociferation  of  taipaulins,  the  hoarae 
bawling  of  sea-oaths,  and  the  rattling  of  the 
dice-box.  However,  I  flatter  myself  I  have  reoeived 
considerable  benefit  from  the  voyage,  tedkras  ami 
disgusting  and  vexatious  as  it  has  bisen.  Thank 
God,  my  dear  £bHow,  that  yon  have  nothing  to  do 
with  tedious,  tiresome,  semi-savagea,  who  have  no 
idea  of  the  value  of  time  whatsoever,  and  who  will 
dispute  even  more  keenlv  about  a  matter  of  no  im- 

Eertanee  whatsoever,  than  one  that  deserved  th« 
ighest  consideration.     Not   knowing  where   to 
begin  or  where  to  end,  I  have  said  nothing  of  my 
previous  rambles  and  traverses  in  Mysore,  at  cis*^' 
where ;  of  course,  if  nobody  has  heard  from  me  nt 
all,  aU  my  proceedings  must  be  completely  a  riddlei 
But  I  beg  and  request  you  to  consider,  that  all  tfaia 
it  is  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  prevent,  if  nobody 
whatsoever  will  condescend  to  take  the  trouble  oL 
writing  me;  for  how,  in  the  name  of  the  jgrear 
eternal  devil,  is  it  possible  for  me  to  divine  which  of^ 
my  letters  arrive  at  their  destination,  and  whieb  do 
not  1    I  have  now  deepatched  for  Europe  esaeclr' 
fifty-seven  letters.     I  had  intended  to  make  a  dead- 
pause  after  the  fiftieth,  for  at  least  a  couple  of  y«ars 
and  wrote  Erskine  to  tnatefiect  t  when  he  informed 
me  in  retnm,  that  he  had  the  utmost  reason  to 
think  nobody  had  ever  heard  from  me  at  all,  not  only' 
since  I  arrived  in  India,  but  for  sometime  belbte 
leaving  London.    Utterly  aroased,  astonished,  and 
confounded  at  this,  I  have  reaolved  to  write  out  tha 
hundred  complete  \  and  if  none  of  my  centenary  ^ 
brings  me  an  answer,  why  then  farewell,  till  m^' 
meet  in  either  heaven  or  hell !    I  write  no  mora, 
except  in  crook-backed  characters,  and  this  I 
by  all  petty  oaths  that  are  not  dangerous. 

"  Now,  my  friend,  the  situation  in  which  I 
placed  by  this  most  pesiiferous  sflence  is  eztrenaeiy 
odd  and  perplexing.  I  am  actually  afiraid  toengoh^ 
for  any  body,  lest  it  should  turn  out  that  they  nava 
for  a  long  time  been  dwd,  damned,  amd  HraugkieiL 
It  is  all  in  vain  that  I  search  for  evesy  obituary,  and 
peruse  it  with  the  utmost  care,  anxie^.  and  terror. 
There  are  many  of  you  good  Scotch  folks  that  love 
to  slip  silly  out  of  the  world,  like  s  notless  thread, 
without  ever  getting  into  any  obituary  at  all,  and, 
besides,  it  is  always  very  nearly  a  couple  of  years 
before  any  review,  magazine,  or  obituary,  reaebea 
the  remot&  and  almost  inaccessible  regiom.  m 
which  my  tot  has  been  long  oast  To  remedy  a 
a  few  dr  these  inconveniences,  I  propose  taking  a 
short  trip  to  Bengal,  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  how  tha 
cUmate  of  Puloo  Penang  agrees  ^th  my  health, 
and,  as  in  that  region  they  are  generally  better  in» 
formed  with  r^rard  to  all  European  raattera,  and 
better  provided  with  reviews,  magaaines,  and  newsi- 
papers,  I  ^all  probably  be  able  to  discover  that  a 


X)HN  letdkh  . 
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.^pod  amor  of  ymx  hxfB  «Qtte  *'  to  kinBdom  oome,' 
ance  I  bad  .adiea  to  *  Axla  Redue.'  Bat  methiaks 
1  see  yoiL  with  your  confounded  black  beard,  boll 
neck,  and  upper  lip  tnmed  up  to  your  nose,  while 
one  of  yoar  eye-brows  is  cocked  up  peipendiculnrly, 
.and  the  other  forms  ptietty  well  the  base  of  a  tight- 
anglod  triangle,  opening  your  great  glotting  eyes, 
and  crying,  But,  jLeyden  It!!  tell  me~!  what  the 
Devil  ypu  have  been  doing  all  this  time  1 1— eh  1 1' 
*  Why,  BallaAtyne,  d'ye  seoi  naark  and  observe  and 
take  heed— as  you  are  a  good  fellow,  and  don't  spout 
secrets  in  pubuc  places,!  trust  I  can  give  you  satis- 
faction safely.* 

"  When  I  arrived  in  Madras^  I  first  of  all  recon- 
noitered  ipy  around,  when  I  perceived  that  the 
public  men  feu  naturally  into  two  divisions.  The 
mercantile  party,  oonsisiing:  chiefly  of  men  of  old 
standing^  versed  m  trade,  and  inspired  with  a  spirit 
in  no  respect  tuperioT  to  that  of  the  most  pitiful  pet- 
tifoggin(^  pedler,  nor  in  their  views  a  whit  more 
enlarged ;  m  short,  men  whose  sole  occupation  is  to 
make  money,  and  who  have  no  name  for  such 
.phrases  as  national  honour,  puttie  spirit,  or  pa- 
UiotiBm ;  men,  in  short,  who  would  sell  their  own 
honour,  or  their  country's  credit,  to  the  highest 
bidder,  without  a  shadow  of  scruple.  What  is  more 
unfortunate,  this  is  the  party  that  stands  highest  in 
credit  with  the  Bast  India  Company.  There  is  an- 
other jparty,  for  whom  I  am  more  at  a  loss  to  find 
an  apuhet.  Th^  cannot  with  propriety  be  termed 
4he  anti-mercantile  party,  as  they  have  the  interests 
of  ovr  national  commerce  more  at  heart  than  the 
others ;  but  they  have  discovered  that  we  are  not 
merely  merchants  in  India,  but  legislators  and  go- 
vernors; and  they  assert^  that  our  conduct  there 
OQghi  to  be  calculated  lor  stabiUty  and  security, 
and  equall]^  marked  by  a  wise  internal  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  financial  and  poUtical  economy, 
and  by  a  vigilant,  firm,  and  steady  system  of  ex- 
ternal pohtics.  This  class  is  represented  by  the 
first,  as  only  actuated  by  the  spurit  of  innovation, 
mnd  tending  to  embroil  us  every  where  in  India.  Its 
members  consist  of  men  of  the  first  abilities  as  well 
«a  principles,  that  have  been  draiu^hted  from  the 
common  professional  roudnsi  £i>r  difficult  or  dan- 
MfroxtB  service.  I  fancy  this  division  applies  as 
much  to  Bombay  and  Bengal  as  to  Madras.  As  to 
the  members  of  my  own  profession,  I  found  them 
m  a  stato  of  complete  depression ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  had  assumed  all  the 
powers  of  the  Medical  Board,  over  whom  a  court- 
martial  was  at  that  very  time  impending.  The 
medical  line  had  been,  from  time  immemonal.  shut 
out  from  every  appointment  except  professional,  and 
the  emoluments  of  these  had  been  (greatly  dimi- 
nished just  beibre  my  arrival.  In  this  situation  I 
fDond  it  very  difficult  at  first  what  to  resolve  on.  I 
saw  clearly  that  there  were  only  two  routes  in  a 
peraon^s  choice;  first,  to  sink  into  a  mere  profes- 
sional drud^  and  by  strict  economy,  endeavour  to 
collect  a  tew  thousand  pounds  in  the  course  of 
twenty  yevn ;  or,  secondly,  to  aspire  a  little  beyond 
It,  ana  oy  a  sn^rior  knowledge  of  India,  its  laws, 
relations,  politics,  and  languages,  to  claim  a 
situation  somewhat  more  respectable,  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  line  itscUL  You  know,  when  I  left 
Scotlaod,  I  had  determined^  at  all  events,  to  bscome 
a  fiirious  Orientalist.  Tumini  atcwnduM^  but  I  was 
not  awrare  of  the  dimculty.  I  found  the  expense  of 
native  teachers  would  prove  almost  insurmount- 
able to  a  mere  assistant  surgeon,  whose  pay  is 
seldom  eQual  to  his  absolutely  necessary  expenses ; 
antL  besides,  that  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  library 
of  JnSS.  at  a  most  tnrrible  expense,  in  every  lan- 
gnaee  to  which  I  should  apply,  u  I  intended  to  pro- 
eeea  beyond  a  mere  smattering.  After  much  consi- 
deration, I  determined  on  this  plan  at  all  events, 
and  was  fortunate  enough,  in  a  few  months,  to 
seenre  an  appointment,  which  fiimished  me  with 
the  means  of  doing  so,  though  the  tasks  and  ex- 
ertions it  imposed  on  me  were  a  good  deal  mora 
arduous  than  the  common  duties  of  a  surgeon  even 
b  a  Mahratta  campaign.  I  was  appointed  medical 
assistant  to  the  Mysore  Survey,  and  at  the  samo 


tanedbeetod  to  caorryoii  ininitiM  oonceniing  f6e 
natural  history  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  and 
languaf^  dbc  of  the  natives  of  Mirsore.  This,  you 
would  imagine,  was  the  very  situation  I  wished  lor ; 
and  so  it  would,  had  I  previously  had  time  to  ae- 
quire  the  country  languages.  •  But  I  had  th^m  now 
to  acquire  after  severe  marches  and  counter-march^ 
in  die  heat  of  the  sun,  night-marches  and  day- 
marches,  and  amid  the  disgiisting  details  of  a  field 
hospital,  the  duties  of  which  were  considerably 
arduous.  However,  I  wrought  incessantly  and 
steadily,  and  without  being  discouraged  by  any  kind 
of  difficulty,  till  my  health  absolmely  gave  way,  and 
when  I  could  keep  the  field  no  longer,  I  wrought  on 
my  couch,  as  I  generally  do  still,  thongh  I  am 
much  bettor  than  1  have  been.  As  I  had  the  assist- 
ance of  no  intolligent  European,  I  was  obliged  lonK 
to  grope  my  way;  but  I  have  now  acquireda  pretUr 
correct  idea  of  India  in  all  its  departments,  whien 
increases  in  geometrical  progression  as  I  advance  in 
thelanguaj^.  The  languages  that  have  attracted 
my  attention  since  my  arrival  have  been  Araino, 
Pereic,  HindostanL  MahratU,  Tamal,  Telingi, 
Canara,  Sanscrit,  Malayalam.  Malay,  and  Arme- 
nian. You  vrill  be  ready  to  ask,  where  the  devil  1 
picked  up  these  hard  names,  but  I  assure  you  it  ■ 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  pick  up  the  languages 
themselves:  several  of  which  include  dialects  as 
different  from  each  other  as  French  or  Itatian  from 
Spanish  or  Portuguese;  and  in  all  these,  I  flatter 
myself  I  have  made  considerable  progress.  Whilt 
would  you  say,  were  I  to  add  the  naldivian  and 
Mapella  languages  to  these  ?  Besides,  I  have  d^ 
ciphered  the  inscriptions  of  Mavalipoorani,  whiok 
were  written  .in  an  ancient  Canara  cksraecei^ 
which  had  hitherto  defied  all  attempts  at  under^ 
standing  it,  and  also  several  Ijoda  lAppi  inseiip^ 
tions,  which  is  an  ancient  Tamal  dialect  and  cha- 
racter, in  addition  to  the  Jewish  tablets  of  Cocbioi 
which  were  in  the  ancient  Mdayalam,  generally 
termed  Malabar.  I  entor  into  these  details  merely  to 
show  yon  that  I  have  not  been  idle,  and  that  my 
time  has  neither  been  dissipated,  nor  devoid  of  plan, 
though  that  plan  is  not  sufficiently  unfolded.  To 
what  I  have  told  you  of,  you  are  to  add  constant 
and  necessary  exposure  to  the  sun,  damps  and 
dews  from  the  Jungles,  and  putrid  exhalation  of 
marshes,  before  1  had  been  properly  accustomed  to 
the  climate,  constant  rambling  in  the  haunts  of 
tigers,  leopards,  bears,  and  serpents  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet  long,  that  make  nothing  of  swallowing  a 
bujffalo^  by  way  of  demonstrating  their  appetito  m 
a  mommg,  together  with  smaller  and  more  dan- 

ferous  snakes,  whose  haunts  are  perilous  and  bito 
eadly ;  and  you  have  a  faint  idea  of  a  situation,  in 
which,  with  health,  I  lived  as  happy  as  the^day  was 
long.  It  was  occasionally  diversified  with  rapid 
jaunts  of  a  hundred  miles  or  so,  as  fast  as  horses 
or  bearere  could  carry  me,  by  nisht  or  day,  swimming 
through  rivers,  afloat  in  an  old  brass  kettle  at  mid-  > 
night !  O  I  could  tell  you  adventures  to  outrival 
the  witch  of  Endor,  or  any  witch  that  ever  swam  in 
egg-shell  or  sieve;  but  you  would  undoubtedly 
imagine  I  wanted  to  impose  on  you  were  I  to  relate 
what  I  have  seen  and  passed  through.  No  I  I  cer- 
tainly shall  never  repent  of  having  come  to  India. 
It  has  awakened  energies  in  me  that  I  scarcely 
imagined  I  possessed,  though  I  could  gnaw  my 
living  nails  with  pure  vexation  to  think  how  much  I 
have  been  thwarted  by  indisposition.  If,  however* 
I  get  over  it,  I  shall  think  the  better  of  my  con- 
stitution as  long  as  I  live.  It  is  not  every  consti- 
tution that  can  resist  the  combined  attack  of  liver, 
spleen,  bloody  flux,  and  jungle  fearer,  which  is  very 
much  akin  to  the  plague  of  Egypt,  and  yellow  fever 
of  America.  It  is  true.  I  have  been  five  times  givsn 
up  by  the  most  skilful  physicians  in  these  parts  9  < 
but  in  spile  of  that,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  *  my 
doom  is  not  to  die  this  day,'  and  that  you  shall  ses' 
me  emerge  from  this  tribulation  like  gold  purified  by 
the  fire :  and  when  that  happens,  egad  I  may  boast 
(hat  I  have  been  refined  by  the  very  same  roes* 
»struum  too,  even  the  uniVenal  solvent  mercurr- 
which  is  almost  the  only  cum  for  the  liver,  ihongii  \ ' 


^ 


„. Now  pray,  my  daar  BiU«itya& 

#ver  eooKi  to  kaad,  iiuiMntlY  tit  down,  nla 

wHte  m»  a  letter  a  mile  longi  and  toll  me  of  all  oar 

en  fiieiuls ;  and  if  you  s6e  any  of  them  that 
e  least  spark  of  friendly  rseoUeotioR,  aeanre 
>w  vexatioua  their  ailence  is,  and  how  very 
wuuf^  if  they  have  teceived  my  letters ;  and^  lest  I 
ihould  foiget,  I  shall  add,  that  you  nmst  direct  to 

S»,  to  the  care  of  Heasrs.  Bmnie  and  Dannison, 
adraa,  who  are  ray  agents,  and  smerally  know 
S'  t  what  part  of  this  henisiihere  I  am  to  be  found, 
at,  particularly  you  are  to  commend  me  kindly  to 
your  gaod  mothedy  mother,  and  tell  her  1  wiah  I 
I  nawhcr  oftener«  and  then  to  your  brother  Alexander, 
•fidieqiiiBst  him  sometimes,  on  a  Satuiday  night,  pre- 
fliaaly  at  dght  o'ckiok,  for  my  sake  to  play '  Gingrnig 
Johnnie,'  on  his  flageoieL  H  I  had  you  both  in  my 
tcbtiyoaehottld  drink  yovraslveadfunk  with  wine  ef 
f9him«  whidi  is  our  eaatem  Pabraian,  in  honour 
M  Huex,  our  Persian  Anaoieon.  As  for  me,  I 
alien  drink  your  health  in  ^Dotrn^  (ohon  a  ibo!) 
having  lottc  abandoned  both  wine  and  animal  food, 
.nptivam  choioQi  but  dim  nacesBtty.— Adieu,  dear 
unUttiCgrtie,  muI  balisve  me,  in  the  Malay  isle,  to 
.•oe^tr  yours  sincerely, 

"JOHN  LEYDBN." 
.  Lwdeii  beeame  soon  reconciled  to  Paloo  Panang, 
'iOf' Prince  of  Walea  Island,)  where  he  found  many 
muable  liie&d%;and  enjoyed  the  regard  of  the  late 
l^hmpDiindaa,  Esq.,  tfawigovernor  of  the  island.  He 
toiidMi  in  that  island  for  some  time,  and  viaited 
Afina,  with  some  ether  plaeea  on  the  coasts  of  Su- 
auitfa  and  the  JAdajran  peninaula.  Here  he 
awtgnnt  theeurioua  information  conoemnig  the 
IfHlguaffSi  Utecatine,  and  descent  of  the  Indi-Cfai- 
aitae  tnbce.  whfoh  afterwaiids  enabled  him  to  lay 
before  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta  a  most  valna- 
Me  disaertaiion  on  so  obscuie  a  subject.  Yet  that 
mf  heart  was  sad.  and  his  spirits  depressed,  is 
(ftviflent  from  the  following  lines,  written  for  New- 
|«ar'a  Bay,  1808,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Oo- 
verttmem  Oasetteof  Prince  of  Wales  Island .— 


isn, 
id  to 


M^Hjt*"  wpodi  and  mountain: 

with  vDMM  ttmnge  and  tat. 
Jmd  dark  embodied  apiittfl  tint 

Hw  dii)i»  «f  Ui»  departed  jrear. 

Lo  I  now.  mefWnfci,  in  tonei  tnblime. 

Ai  ^towiMw  oW  our  headi  diey  bend, 
Thm  wUMgmt  "  ThM  we  Heal  your  lina, . 

Wmk  moitali,  tifl  four  dare  ahall  end." 

nen  inke  the  dance,  and  wake  tlae  NOf , 
neioeod  the  fretiTS  mirth  and  glee  I 

▲tofi  tbedarahave  paM'd alont. 
The  daja  we  nevenrnwe  ihall  aee« 

Bnt  let  toe  braah  theniditly  dewi, 
BMJde  the  ahelMciiainled  abort, 

Aed  mU  the  ma-weed  littamuea. 
On  dare  that  ahaU  raliun  no  mof  » 

Onviai  ni  ftiglve  tfie  bard, 
If  apisbtly  amh»  aioae  artdeart 

UmuMmjtn  aad.  lor  he  hao  heard 
ThoroouieiM  of  ibe  parting  year. 

Mtt  Meade  ^i  jinlhheloved  in  vsId, 
^Oft  ha«»  1  Wrd  thememd  daj ; 
If  piMaure  hioufK  a-toought  of  paio, 
I  ettano'd  it  with  a  paaang  lajr. 

Manda  of  m7>7aBtfa,ftr  ever  dear. 

Vrhbn  are  yei)  from  tliie  boaom  ied9 
iilaoelr  man  I  linger  here,  ,     , 

■  Like  one  that  baa  been  long  time  dead. 


FoMdoam'd  toeeek  aneaity  tomb, 
fW  whom  thejpaUid  erave-flowei 

I  Iwiten  on  mr  deetined  doom. 
And  etemlrtoock  at  joy  or  vrol 


bhm 


Ite  1806  he  took  leave  of  Penapg,  regretted  by 
many  friends,  whom  his  eccentricities  amused,  his 

Slants'  enUgfatened,  and  his  virtues  conciliated, 
ia  reception  at  Caknitta,  and  the  effect  which  he 
psaduoeci  uDpn  society  there,  are  so  admirably  illus- 
tsalad  by  nis  ingenious  and  well-known  country- 
man. General  Snr  John  Malcolm^  that  it  would  be 
miMNMble  to  present  a  more  living  picture  of  his 
manners  and  mindi   and  the  reamr  will  pardon 


^—1 -,  for  ilw  mtk4  bf  «bi»rvllig  %(iw' A* 
aame  lodf vidual  was  regaraed  hi  two  dSmnt  henri- 
apherea. 

TO  THX  cDXToa  OF  THB  sojf SAY  oounisa. 

"Sim,— I  enclose  aoaa  litiea,*  wfiieh  have  ik> 
value  but  what  they  derive  fhoip  the  sobject.  Tt«y 
are  an  unworthy  but  sineere  tribate,  to  one  whbm  1 
have  long  regaraed  whH  sentiments  of  esteem  and 
affection,  ana  whose  loss  I  regret  with  the  most  un- 
feigned sorrow.  It  will  i^omeln  ^th  those  who  are 
better  qaaKfied  than  I  am  to  do  j^tice  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Dr.  Leyden.  I  only  know  that  he  roae,  by  the 
power  of  native  ganiua,  from  the  humblest  origin  to 
a  very  diatinruisned  rank  iti  the  literary  World.  His 
studies  inelttded  almost  every  branch  of  fanmari  ari- 
eaoe,  and  he  was  alike  aidetit  in  (he  t>i<raait  of  a!L 
The  greatest  power  of  his  mitfd  was  perhaps  Afaown 
in  hia  aoqaaaition  of  modern  and  ancient  langnagiB^ 
He  exhinted  aft  unexampled  facility,  not  merdy  m 
acquiring  them,  but  in  tracing  tbeir  affinity  and  coii- 
nezion  with  each  other,  and  fk-om  that  taitat,  tti^- 
bined  with  his  taste  and  general  knowledge,  W6  ha^ 
a  right  to  expect,  from  what  he  did  hi  a  VetyiHr 
years,  thaf  he  would,  if  he  had  livdQ,  have  tfatbWn 
the  greatest  light  won  the  more  abfltrase  pafia  of 
the  history  of  the  East.  In  this  curioas;  bnt  intri- 
cate and  rugged  path,  we  cairaot  hopft  to  see  fik 
equal. 

**  Dr.  Leyden  bad,  from  his  estliest  year^  tfM- 
vated  the  Muses,  with  a  suecess  whith  will  inafta 
many  regret  that  poetry  did  not  occupy  a  lai^6r  por- 
tion of  his  timsL  The  nnit  of  his  essays,  which  mi- 
peered  in  a  separate  form,  was,  ne  Beents  iff  J^" 
foney^  a  deecnj^tive  poem,  m  wldch  hef  Ming,  th  no 
unpleaeing  strains,  the  charms  of  his  natit^  mo«ib> 
tains  and  streams  in  Teviotdale.  He  o6ntribttTei)i 
several  small  pieces  to  that  collectkm  of  poenta  call- 
ed the  Min»irel0y  of  0it  SeotHah  Btrrdtr^  which  ha 
published  with  his  friend,  Walter  St^ott  Among 
these,  the  Bifermaid  is  certainly  the  most  bfrautifall 
In  it  ne  has  shown  all  the  creative  farrry  of  a  rM 
genius.  His  Ode  on  the  Death  qf  Nelson  ia;  xcH* 
ooubtedly.  the  beet  of  those  poetical  efiusrona  that 
he  has  published  sincer  he  calme  to  In^a.  l%e  fb^ 
lowing  apostrophe  to  the  blood  of  that  hero  Hwk0 
aablimity  of  thought,  and  happmeas  of  exore^on^ 
which  never  conld  have  hem  attahied  but  by  a'lraa 
poet:— 

'Blood  of  therbn^re,  thoa  art  not  loet. 
Amid  the  ^'SMe  of  ^ten  Mne ; 
The  tide  thatiolla  to  AlUm*!  oaat, 
ahaU  pnmdjj  boaatite  eangume  has  t 


*  And  ihoa  iheTtbis  the  vernal 
To  teler  vakNif%  dartac  ee«Kl»; 
The  feneimii  plant  ahall  itiH  ile  eleefcra 
And  Mats  of  herooa  lua  wnea  eaa  ehall 

"It is  pleasing  to  find  him,  on  whom  tfatore  ttitf 
bestowed  eminent  genius,  possessed  of  those  rtfth^ 
essendal  and  intrinsre  qualities  which  give  the  ti^Otl^ 
excellence  to  the  human  character.    The  matitt^" 
of  Dr.  Leyden  were  uncotirtly,  moi^  perifrapa 
his  detestation  of  the  vices  too  generafly  attelli 
on  re&iement,  and  a  wish  (indulged  to  exceMi'' 
his  youth)  to  keep  at  a  marked  distance  from  t 
than  from  any  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  goocP  bi 
ing.    He  w^as  fond  of  talking,  his  voice  was  fot  _ 
end  had  little orno modulation,  and  he  spoke hfdle^ 
provincial  dialect  of  his  native  country;  itcattnbr 
oe  surprising,  therefore,  that  even  his  inlbrmati6l|' 
and  knowledge,  when  so  conveyed,  should  bte  ^# 
by  a  number  of  his  hearers  as  unpleasant,-  if  not  c|>-" 
pressive.   But  with  all  these  disadvantages  (and  the^ 
were  great)  the  admiration  and  estt^em  in  whit^  hi' 
was  always  held  by  those  who  could  appreciate  ht*- 
qualities,  became  general  wlierever  he  was  lof^ 
known;  they,  even,  who  could  not  understand  the 
value  of  his  knowledge,  loved  his  virtues.    Tliougii 
he  was  disdnguished  ny  his  love  of  liberiyi  and  al- 
most haughty  independence,  his  ardent  (eelinga  and 
proud  genius  never  led  him  into  any  licentiom  or 

^  •  Qeneral  Malcolm*a  elegant  and  afihctiooate  tribnle  to 
Ihcmory  of  hli  ftlend  ii  to  be  foumi  in  the  Poetical  "^       * 
the  Etttobmih  Annual  Register,  for  the  year  iMl. 


JOHI*  LETtiE^. 


iMi  ofe  UHetl  tifrjMts.  He 
latM  usfWi  bdt  M  tl««  rntfdd  br  the  ltbe> 
nd  dito8Aiii0lit  of  hie  &oMe  lirietid  md  i>htroii  Lord 
Jfinto,  te  aitaiitioini  that  eflbrded  him  an  opportu- 
ne at  showing  Ihat  he  ww  to  eerdpuloas  and  as 
mdanUy  tntaovs  m  the  diaeharge  of  his  public  do- 
tiaat  aa  htf  wfta  attenthra  in  private  Kft  to  the  dudes 
•f  motalitf  and  religion. 

"It  b  not  ett«r  M  oofiref  in  idea  of  die  method 
whieb  Dr.  Lefuen  used  in  hta  atadies.  or  to  describe 
thaitoniiimfalo  aRborwith  iHueh  these  were  pur- 
Bttsd.  Daring  Ua  earty  iiafclince  in  India,  I  had  a 
yartienlar  apportuiticy'  of  obeen4ng  both.  When  he 
land  a  I  maun  inPtoNin»  •  person  lieat  hhn,  whom 
h«  had  tandiL  wnna  daitn  eaefa  word  on  a  long  slip 
of  imper,  wnidh  wawafterwtrds  divided  into  as  manjr 
pieoas  as  ^tn  wave  w«rda,  and  paMed  in  tdphabeti- 
eal  ordto,  adder  dilTeMRn  hiMfds  of  rerbs,  nouns,  Ac. 
into  a  blanh  book  that  formed  a  vocabulary  of  each 
day's  lesson.  Mk  thtahe  Itad  in  a  A»w  hoars  mstruct- 
ad  a  vsTfigoumnt  native  to  do;  and  tbta  man  he 
ased,  in  Uv  broadr  aocent,  to  tall  *one  of  his  me- 
f^"*^*'  aida.'  Har  was  ^  ill  at  Mysore,  soon  af^er 
hia  arrival  fhnn  Sngknd,  ttMt  Mr.  Anderson,  (he 
gaogeon  who  atmndiid  him,  d^spahred  of  his  life  i 
hot  fhsiigh  all  hid  fiiMsetideaVdured  at  this  period 
to  DT^yan  nikm  him  to  relax  in  his  application  to 
tmAf.  it  warn  vain;  H^  us^,  when  unable  to  sit 
lyti^t^  t^  9tt>p  himself  ap  with  pillows,  and  con- 
tmna  hm  tttnsMoiite.  Ot^  day  that  I  was  sittmg 
hy  his  tasdfllils  tlib  swgsOtt  cdme  in.  *  I  am  glad 
ysnarehsra,'  saM  ftr.  Anderson,  adtfresiiing  himself 
to  wm,  ^yoQ  will  be  M>|0  to  persuade  Ley  den  to  at- 
tend to  mf  sdvioe.  I  have  told  him  before,  and  now 
I  Npesc  that  he' wM  die  if  he  does  not  leave  off  his 
ramsht  <iui€«.*— *  Very  welL  doctor,'  ex 


dabned  Lswlen,  *yho  have  done  your  dutr,  but  you 
nnist  novrhatfr  iifie;  Icdnnotbeidle,Btiil  whether 
I  din  sr  live,  the  ^heM  must  go  round  to  the  last  ;* 
dad  hs'setnilly  o<Mi(inned,  under  the  depression  of  a 
lavar  sad  a  tiwr  cOMptaint,  to  study  more  &an  ten 
honra  eneh  day. 

"Thvismperof  Dr.  I^yden  was  mild  and  gene- 
rmis,  and  he  could  bear^  with  perfect  good  humour, 
laiiwy  on  Idsli^l6&  Wh^  he  arrived  at  Calcut- 
tn  hr  t^OSj  Twns  tttfst  eolicitoos  regarding  his  recep- 
laftihi  tlM  Mei^ty  of  the  Indian  capital.  *I  entreat 
9sn,aif  dsnr  friend,  (i  said  to  him  the  day  he  Tand- 
fldiVm  b*  cii^ftAil  of  the  impression  you  make  on 
yvarantiNfintrthtocommnnity;  for  God's  sake.  Icam 
a  attle  Enshah,  ^nd  be  silent  upon  literary  subjects, 
except  among  literary  men.'  Learn  Eajsliahr  he 
cxdaimed,  *no,  tiever;  it  was  trying  to  learn  that 
langoano.fJist  -apoilt  my  Scotch;  and  aa  to  being 
dent  T  vrul  pmmise  to  bold  toy  tongne,  if  you  will 
make  fools  hold  theira.' 

"His  memory  was  most  tensoioua.  and  he  some- 
nnws  loaded  it  with  Itinher.  When  he  was  at  My- 
sore, an  argiument  oocurred  upon  a  point  of  English 
Usiory;  it  was  agreed  to  refer  it  to  Leyden,  and.  to 
die  astonishment  of  all  parties^  he  repeated  verba- 
tiai  the  whde  of  an-  act  of  pmiiament  m  the  reign  of 
finies  relntiV^  to  Ireland,  which  decided  the  point 
iq  diflpoie.  On  being  asked  how  ha  came  to  charge 
his  niemoty  with  aoek  eatraordinary  matter^  he  said 
that  soreral  years  befbre,  when  he  wai  writing  on 
die  changes' that  hatd  taken  place  in  the  English  Ian- 
cnagB,  tins  set  was  one  of  the  dooiunents  to  Mrhich 
ae  hod  referred  aa  a  spechnan  df  the  style  of  that 
•e^^and  that  he  had  retained  every  word  in  hia  me- 

.  **His  knre  of  the  plate  of  his  nativity  was  a  pas- 
nisi  in  whidh  he  had  ahrays  a  pride,  and  which  in 
Itrikhsehsrisbed  with  the  fondest  enthusiasm.  I 
weot  to  see  him  when  he  was  very  ill,  and  had 
eenilBed  to  his  bed  for  manv  days;  there  were 
-«*«.al  gentlemen  in  the  room :  ne  inouired  if  I  had 
my  news;  I  told  him  I  had  a  letter  from  Rskdale. 
|Aiid  what  are  they  about  in  the  borders  J'  he  asked. 
A  carious  circumstance,*  I  replied,  *  is  stated  in,  my 
ktter;'  and  I  read  hiin  a  passage  which  described 
tbe  conduct  of  oar  Tolunteers  on  a  fire  being  kindled 
by  mistake  at  one  of  the  beacons.  This  letter  men- 
Uooed  that  the  moment  the  blaze,  which  was  the 


signal  of  invaMon:  wa»  tedn,  the  mountaineers  has^ 
tened  to  their  rendezvous,  and  those  of  Liddesdala 
swam  the  Liddel  river  to  reach  it.  They  were  as- 
sembled (though  several  of  their  houses  were  at  a 
distance  of  six  and  seven  miles)  in  two  hours,  and 
at  break  of  day  the  party  marched  into  the  town  oi 
Hawick  (at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the 
place  of  assembly)  to  the  Border  tune  of  *  Wha  aar 
meddlt  wC  me.'*  Leyden's  countenance  becsme 
animated  as  I  proceeded  with  this  detail^  and  at  its 
close  he  sprung  from  his  sick-bed,  and,  with  strange 
melody,  and  sml  stranger  gesticulations,  sung  alou^ 
^  Wha  aar  rtUddle  im"  nu^  -wha  dar  meddle  vfV  tm. 
Several  of  those  who  witnessed  this  scene  looked 
at  him  as  oiie  that  was  raving  in  the  delirium  of  n 
fever. 

"Tliese  anecdotee  will  display  more  fuUy  than  any 
description  I  can  give,  the  lesser  shades  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  extraordmaiT  man.  An  external  man- 
ner,  certainly  not  agreeable,  and  a  disposition  to  ego* 
tism,  wei'e  his  only  defects.  How  trivial  do  these 
appear,  at  a  moment  when  We  arc  lamenting  the 
loss  of  such  a  rare  combination  of  virtues,  learningy 
and  genius,  as  were  concentrated  in  the  late  Dr*. 
Leyden !  Johj?  Maxx^qlm." 

We  have  little  to  add  to  Sir  John  Malcolm^s  lii- 
mihoos  and  characterisrdc  sketch.  The  efficient  ana 
active  patronsge  of  Lord  9linto,  himself  a  man  of 
letters,  a  poet,  and  a  native  of  Teviotdal&  was  of  the 
most  essential  importance  to  Leyden,  and  no  l^ss  ht)- 
nOurable  to  the  Governor-General.  Leyden's  Urst  ap- 
pointment as  a  professor  in  the  BengalCouei^e  might 
appear  the  sort  of  promotion  best  soiled  to  bis  stU^ 
dies,  but  wits  soon  exchanged  for  that  of  a  judge  91 
the  twenty-four  Purgunnahs  of  Calcutta,  1^  this 
capacity  he  had  a  cham  of  policy  which  "juhiped 
With  his  humour  well ;"  for  the  task  of  pursumg  and 
disoerslng  the  bands  of  robbers  who  infest  Bengal 
had  something  of  active  and  military  duty.  He  alsb 
exercised  a  judicial  capacity  among:  the  natives,  to 
the  discharge  of  which  he  was  admirably  fitted,  by 
h»  knowledge  of  their  language,  manners,  (ind  cus- 
toms. To  this  ofAce  a  very  conaiderabfe  yearly  in- 
come was  annexed.  This  was  neither  expended  in 
superfluities,  nor  even  in  those  ordinary  expenses 
which  the  fkshion  of  the  East  haif  pronoun^  indis- 
pensable; for  Dr.  Leyden  kept  no  establishment, 
gave  no  entertaitlments,  Ahd  wtfs,  with  the  recent 
of  this  revenue,  the  very  same  simple,,  frujgal,  ana 
temperate  student,  which  liu  hadbe^n  at  Edinburgh. 
But,  exclusive  of  a  portion  remitted  home  for  in$ 
most  honourable  and  pious  purpose,  his  income  was' 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  which  engaged  his  whole 
soul,— to  the  increase,  namely.  Of  bis  acquaintance 
with  eastern  literature  in  all  its  branches.    The  eX' 

{tense  of  native  teachers,  of  every  country  and  di^ 
ect,  and  that  of  procuring  from  every  quarter  Ori- 
ental manu^ripts,  engrossed'  his  whole  emolumehta^ 
as  the  task  of  studying  under  the  tuition  of  the  in- 
terpreters, and  decyphering  the  contents  of  the  vq.- 
lumes,  occupied  every  moment  of  his  apare  )ime. 
'*  I  mav  die  in  the  attempt,"  he  v^tes  to  a  friend ; 
*'  but  ii  I  die  without  surpadsing^  Sir  William  Jones 
a  hundred  fold  in  Oriental  teaming,  let  never  a  tear 
for  me  profane  the  dye  of  a  Borderer."  The  term 
was  soon  approaching  when  these  regrets  were  to 
be  bitteriy  called  forth,  both  from  his  Scottish  friends, 
and  from  all  who  viewed  With  interest  the  career  oi 
his  erdent  and  enthusiastic  genius,  which,  despising 
every  selfish  consideration,  was  only  eager  to  ^se- 
cure the  fruits  of  knowledge,  and  held  for  sufficient 
reward  the  fame  of  having  gathered  them. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  record  these  facts,  as 
in  a  newspaper  paragraph,  apparently  drawn  up  by 
some  personal  enemy  of  Leyden,  whose  enmity 
death  could  not  silence,  his  leaving  England  was 
imputed  to  a  dc^re  of  money,  from  which  no  man 


Kmiy  tane  hM  been  eailed  tho  QMtftwinff  of  Uie  KlKoto 

a  chin  now  ana  fooneriy  vory  namarottv  in  the  dtatrioi  of  Udder 
dale.    The  burthen  iii : 

•'  Wba  dar  meddle  w*  me. 

And  wIm  dar  meddle  wi^^nne ; 
For  my  name  it  it  Liitle  Jock  Bllibt, 
And  wha  dar  meddle  wi'  mo  1" 


» 


JOHN  LEYDJBK. 


wu  ever  more  free  than  John  Leyden.  To  his  ni- 
rit  of  disinterested  independence,  Lord  Blinto,  ^o 
possessed  the  best  opporiunities  of  judging,  bore  a 
splendid  testimony,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  a  public 
Tisitation  of  the  College  of  Fort-WiUiani,  soon  after 
Levden's  death. 

"No  man,"  said  his  Lordship,  "whatever  his  con- 
dition might  be,  ever  possessed  a  mind  so  entirely 
exempt  from  every  sordid  passion,  so  negligent  of 
fortune,  and  all  its  grovelhng  pursuits— in  a  word, 
80  entirely  disinterested— nor  ever  owned  a  spirit 
more  ftrmly  and  nobly  independent.  I  speak  of 
these  things  with  some  knowledge,  and  wish  to  re- 
cord a  competent  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  within 
my  experience^  Dr.  Leyden  never,  in  any  instance, 
solicited  an  object  of  personal  interest,,  nor,  as  I  be- 
hove, ever  interrupted  his  higher  pursuits,  to  waste 
a  moment's  thought  on  these  minor  cares.  What- 
ever trust  or  advancement  may  at  some  periods 
have  improved  his  personal  situation,  have  been, 
without  exception,  tendered,  and  in  a  manner  thrust 
vpon  his  acceptance,  unsolicited^  uncontemplated, 
and  unexpected.  To  this  exemption  from  cupidity, 
was  allied  eveiy  generous  virtue  worthy  of  those 
smiles  of  fortune,  which  he  disdained  to  cotu't;  and 
amongst  many  estimable  feamres  of  his  character, 
an  ardent  loveof  jiistic&  and  a  vehement  abhorrence 
of  oppression,  were  not  less  prominent  than  the  other 
high  Qualities  I  have  alreaidy  described.^ '--Poc/icai 
IternaxTiat  p.  Ixxjv. 

Dr.  Leyden  accompanied  the  Governor- General 
upon  the  expedition  to  Java,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
▼eetig;ating  the  manners,  lan^age,  and  literature  of 
the  tnbes  whi<^  inhabit  that  island,  and  partlv  also 
because  it  was  thought  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  eastern  dialects  and  customs  might  be  usetul  in 
■attling  the  government  of  the  country,  or  in  com- 
municatmg  with  the  independent  princes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dutch  settlements.  His  spirit 
of  romantic  adventure  led  him  literally  to  rush  upon 
death;  for,  with  another  volunteer  who  attended 
the  expedition,  he  threw  himself  into  the  aurlfin  or- 
der to  be  the  first  Briton  of  the  expedition  who  should 
aet  foot  upon  Java.  When  the  success  of  the  well- 
concertecf  movementsof  the  invaders  had  given  them 
possession  of  the  town  of  Batavia,  Leyden  displayed 
the  same  ill-omened  precipitation,  in  bis  haste  to  ex- 
amine a  hbrary,  or  rather  a  warehouse  of  booksi  in 
which  many  Indian  manuscripts  of  value  were  said 
to  be  deposited.  A  library,  in  a  Dutch  settlement, 
was  not  as  might  have  Seen  expected,  in  the  best 
order;  the  apartment  had  not  been  regularly  venti- 
lated, and,  either  from  this  circumstance,  or  already 
affected  by  the  fatal  sickness  peculiar  to  Beta  via, 
Leyden,  wtien  he  left  the  place,  had  a  fit  of  shiver- 
ing, and  declared  the  atmosphere  was  enoujjfh  to 
ave  any  mortal  a  fever.  The  presage  was  too  just ; 
betook  his  bed,  and  died  in  three  days,  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  which  gave  Java  to  the  British  em- 

T\xaB  died  John  Leyden,  in  a  moment,  perhaps, 
moat  calculated  to  gratify  the  feelings  which  were 
dear  to  his  heart;  upon  the  very  day  of  .military 
glory,  and  when  every  avenue  of  new  and  intereat- 
mg  discovery  was  opened  to  his  penetrating  research. 
In  the  emphatic  words  of  scripture,  the  bowl  was 
broken  at  the  fountain.  His  uterary  property  was 
intrusted  by  his  last  will  to  the  charee  of  Mr.  Heher, 
and  his  early  and  constant  friend  Mr.  William  Ers- 
kine  of  Calcutta,  his  executors,  under  whose  in- 
spection his  Poetical  Remains  were  given  to  the 
public  in  1821,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Morton,  the  friend  and  relation  of  a  deceased 
poet.  Acquiescing  in  the  sentiment  by  which  it  is 
mtroduced,  it  is  not  easy  to  resist  transcribing  from 
that  piece  of  biography  the  following  affecting  pas- 

^^The  writer  cannot  here  resist  his  desire  to  relate 
an  anecdote  of  Leyden's  father,  who,  though  in  an 
humble  walk  of  lite,  is  ennobled  by  the  possession 
of  «n  intelKgent  mmd,  and  has  all  that  hist  pride 
which  characterizes  the  industrious  and  virtuous 
class  of  Scottish  peasantry  to  which  he  belongs. 


Two  yean  asDo;  when  8«  Join  Xaioolm  viaitad  di« 

seat  (tf  Lord  Mmto,  in  RoxtmrghafaircL  he  requasted 
that  John  Leyden,  who  was  employed  in  the  vicini- 
tjr,  might  be  sent  for,  aa  he  wished  to  spaak  widi 
him.  He  came  after  the  labour  of  the  day  v^as  fin- 
ished, and,  though  his  feelings  were  much  agitatadL 
he  appeared  rejoiced  to  aee  one  who  he  knew  faaa 
cherished  so  sincere  a  regard  kf  hia  son.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  which  took  place  on  this 
occasioiL  Sir  J.  Malcolnt,  after  mentioning  hia  r^ 
gret  at  the  unavoidable  dielaya  which  had  ocearred 
m  realizing  the  little  property  that  had  been  left 
said  he  was  authorised  by  Mr.  Heber  (to  whom  all 
Leyden's  English  manuscripta  had  been  bequeathed) 
to  say,  that  such  as  were  ukely  to  produce  a  profit 
should  be  pubiiahed  as  soon  aa  poaaibleL  ibr  the  be* 
nefit  of  the  family.  '  Sir,*  aaid  the  okl  man  with 
animation,  and  with  tears  in  hia  eyes,  *  God  bleased 
me  with  a  son.  who.  had  he  been  spared,  wonld  haiw 
been  an  honour  to  his  country  1  Aa  it  ia^  i  beg  of 
Mr.  Heber,  in  any  publication  he  may  intend^  la 
think  more  of  hia  memory  than  my  wants.  The 
money  you  speak  of  would  be  a  great  oomfott  to  dm 
in  my  old  uei  but  thanks  to  the  Almiriity,  I  h«vaf 

food  health,  and  can  still  earamjUiveuheod*  -"^ 
pray  therefore  of  yon  and  Mr.  fieber  to  » 
nothing  that  is  not  for  my  son*a  good  fame. 

Since  that  period  the  Commeiiiaris9  of  Buhm^ 
translated  from  the  Turiu  language,  chiefly-  by  Dr. 
Levden,  and  completed  by  his  friend  and  ezectttar» 
William  Erskine,  were  published,  in  18M,  for  the  wi* 
vantage  of  Mr.  Leyden,  aenior.  It  ia  a  work  of  nrvaifc 
interest  to  those  who  love  the  study  of  Indian,  sunt i- 
quitiea,  being  the  autobiography  of  oneef  the  Mosul 
Emperors  of  Hindustan,  whOi  like  Ccaari;  reoorohed 
hia  own  conquests,  but,  more  communieativa  than 
the  Roman,  descended  to  record  hia  amnaementa, 
as  well  aa  to  relate  deeds  of  policy  .and  arma.  Urn 
recapitulates  hia  drinking  bout%  wnich  wen,  in  spile 
of  Itoran  and  Prophet,  both  deep,  and  fiequeBt ;  wbA 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Hialonr  givea  ue  the  aiajgnhtr 
picture  of  a  genuine  Sultan  ot  the  ancient  Tartar  de- 
scent, in  his  strength  and  hia  weakness,  hia  vifftoea, 
his  follies,  and  his  crimes. 

The  remains  of  John  Leyden,  honooYed  with  eve 
ry  respect  by  Lord  Minto,  now  lepoee  in  a  diatant 
land,  far  from  the  green-sod  graves  of  hia  anceataAa 
at  liazeldean,  to  which,  with  a  natural  anticip»tiatt 
of  such  an  evept,  he  bids  an  affecting.  faiewvU  ia 
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the  solemn  passage  which  concludes  too 
Ji\fancy: 

The  lilrer  mooa,  at  midniiht  cold  vA  ttUI. 
Looki,  Mtd  and  nieot,  o'er  nm  wectem  kiH ; 
While  lacge  and  iiala  the  fnoeUf  ftnienKe  «iow. 
Raar'don  the  oonfinea  of  tho  world  bekiw. 
b  that  dull  sound  the  ham  of  Teviot'*  atMaoi  Y  ^    . 

!« that  blue  liffat  the  muon'a,  ortomb-flre'a  glaam. 
By  wfaTob  a  moaMeriiMr  m^  fcinlly  teen. 
ThB  oU  deaaited  elmrch  of  HaaaMoui. 
Whom  alepl  mr  fiitben  in  tbair  natal  ebr. 
Till  Teviot't  waten  roll'd  their  bonei  awaj  9 
Their  MeUe  voieos  from  the  stream  ther  niM.-- 
"  Riuh  youth !  onmindlU  m  thy  early  da/i. 
Why  didrt  thou  quit  the  peannt'i  aliBDle  kHf 
Why  didrt  thou  leave  the  peuuit'a  toif-fauiU  eel. 
The  ancient  ffrnvee,  where.all  thr  athen  lie.  , 
And  Teriot't  ■tream,  that  hmf  hat  munnWd  bf  I 
And  we-wfaen  death  ao  kns  nasclond  our  eyei. 
How  wilt  thou  bid  us  ftom  the  dnat  ariM, 
'    Ajid  bear  our  mottlderinff  bones  across  the  flaaiB, 
Trom  ^les,  Uiat  knew  our  mw  AecfckH  ofatainf 
Rash  yoQthl  beware,  thr  home^MM  vfatoes  aate, 
And  swMtlr  sleep  in  thy  paternal  gmve  i'* 

Such  is  the  language  of  nature,  moved  by  i3km 
kindly  asaociations  of  country  .and  of  kindrad  mSt^ 
tions.  But  the  best  epiiM>h  is  the  atery  or  a  tila 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  vurtne  and  the  pnrauit  td 
honourable  knowledge;  the  best  monument,  the  ra- 
gret  of  the  worthy  and  of  the  wise;  and  tlie  reat 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  sentiment  of  '* 
zano: 

Haecdne  te  fessum  tellus  extrema  manebat 
Hospitij  post  tot  tenvqoe  marfaiiue  lahoresT 
Pone  tamen  imuitus,  nee  te  monaiaettta] 
Autmoveant  qierata  tuis  tibi  flmera  iwdus  x 
Grata  qoies  pains,  scd  et  oninis  tena  wpnlohnMa. 
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HISS   ANNA  S15WARD. 

The  Mloirinff  tkefdi  wis  oriKnuUIj  pnOaad  to  an  edition  of 
IfiM  Stwanft  worlct. 

Thb  name  of  AmvA  Skwabd  has  for  manf  years 
held  a  lug^  rank  in  the  annals  of  British  literature ; 
tnd  thepubhc  has  a  right  to  claim,  upon  the  present 
ooeaaion,  some  brief  memorials  of  her  by  whom  it 
was  distweiiished.  As  the  tenor  of  her  life  was  re- 
tired,  though  not  seeluded,  and  uniform,  though  not 
idlsi  the  task  of  detailing  its  erents  can  neither  be 
tedious  nor  unhistnictiYa 

Miss  Sewahi's  father  was  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Seward.  Reetor  of  Eyam,  in  Derbyshire,  Prebendanr 
of  Salismiryf  «id  Canon  Residentiary  of  Lichflela. 
la  his  yontb  he  travelled  as  tutor  with  Lord  Charles 
Fbzroy,  third  son  ct  the  Dtike  of  Orafton,  a  hopeful 
TOQiw  nMaann,  who  died  upon  his  travels  in  1739. 
lb.  Seward  returned  to  England,  and  soon  after 
narried  Miss  Elisabeth  Hunter,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Hanter,  head-master  of  the  school  at  Lichfield,  the 
frseeptor  of  Johnson,  and  other  eminent  literary 
charmctere.  Mr.  Seward,  upon  his  marriage,  settled 
at  his  rBCtory  at  Eyam.  In  1747,  the  second  year  of 
his  marhage,  Miaa  Seward  was  bom.  She  had  se- 
Tstal  aiatera,  and  one  brother :  but  none  survived 
the  period  of  infiincv  except  Miss  Sarah  Seward, 
whoai  her  aiatar  and  parenta  were  to  lament  at  a 
later  and  more  intereeting  stage  of  existence. 

Mr.  Seward  was  himself  a  poet ;  and  a  manuscript 
aoUeetioK  of  his  ftigitive  piecee  is  now  lying  before 
me,  the  beqpieat  of  my  honoured  friend,  when  she 
intraaied  me  with  the  task  I  am  now  endeavouring 
to  disehaiga.  Sewral  of  these  efibsions  were  print- 
ed in  Ooduer'a  CoUeetiont  vohime  second,  towards 
the  close.  Mr.  Seward  was  also  an  admirer  of  our 
andant  drama  t  and*  m  1750,  published  an  edition 
af  Beamaonl  aiid  Fiatcher's  plays,  which,  though 
laMiBg  beneath  what  is  expected  from  the  accuracy 
aad  inviwrigBtion  of  later  dramatic  editors,  evinces 
a  aeboter-l&e  degpree  of  information,  and  a  bigh  re- 
inh  fiir  the  beaatiea  of  his  authora.  Thus  accora- 
tbahed  hioMeU  the  talents  of  his  eldest  daughter 
qA  not  ions  eaeape  hie  complacent  observation.  He 
•artf  iatrodaeed  her  to  Milton  and  to  Shakspeare; 
ain  I  have  heaid  her  say,  that  she  could  repeat  pas- 
sagesftom  the  Allegro  before  she  was  three  vears  old. 
ti  were  abssid  to  suppose  that  she  eouln  compre- 
aeadthiapoem,  even  atamucb  later  period  of  infancy ; 
^t  eur  fiitnre  taate  doee  not  always  depend  upon  the 
wugiese  of  our  undersunding.  The  mechanism, 
the  unaoDj  ef  versa  the  emotions  which^  though 
ngae  and  indescribable,  it  awakens  in  children  of 
a  fifely  iaaasination  and  a  delicate  ear,  contribute, 
in  BttBj  mstaooea,  to  imbue  the  infant  mind  with  a 
kive  oTpoecry,  even  before  they  can  tell  for  what 
^sy  love  it.  Misa  Seward  was  one  of  those  gifted 
■ittds  wUcfa  catch  eaoerly  at  the  intellectual  ban- 
9M.  The  romantic  hills  of  Derbyshire,  where  the 
rillage  of  Eram  is  situated,  favoured  the  instruc- 
tea  of  ber  either.  His  pupiil  imbibed  a  strong  and 
enthiisiaatic  partiality  for  mountainous  scenery,  and 
IB  gsnoral  for  the  pleasores  of  landscape,  which  was 
aiooroe  of  enjoyment  during  her  aiter  life.'  Her 
lather' a  taste  waa  rigidly  classical;  and  the  authors 
tt  whom  Ifias  Seward  was  mtroduced,  were  those 
ef  Qaeeo  Ann^s  leign.  She  was  early  familiar  with 
i^M^  Y^ning,  Prior,  and  their  predecessor,  Dryden ; 
sad,  m  later  life,  used  to  make  little  allowance  for 
poeoyof  an  older  date,  excepting  only  that  of  Shak- 
miye  and  Bfilton. 

The  deaire  of  imitating  the  compositions  which 
five  ber  plaasm^ very  early  diB|>l ayed  itself.  Anna 
Seward  attempted  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms, 
and  eten  exercised  herself  in  original  composition, 
bdbre  aha  was  ten  years  old.  An  Address  to  the 
^int  Pine  Dav  of  a  Backward  Spring,  which  has 
been  preserved  from  these  eariy  days,  intimates 
«pnsioerable  command  of  numbers  and  language, 
taoogii  the  ideas  cannot  be  called  original. 

About  I7M,  Mr.  Seward  removed  with  his  family 
•o  liehfield,  which  continued  ever  afterwards  to  be 
im  daughters  residence,  although  varied,  during  her 


father's  life,  by  occasional  visits  to  his  rectory  at 
Eyam.  Licmeld,  the  birth-place  of  Johnson  and 
of  Grarrick,  and,  necessarily,  the  residence  of  a  body 
of  learned  and  well-educated  clergy  attached  to  its 
cathedral,  had  been  long  distinguished  by  its  classi- 
cal pretensions.  ^  These  were  at  this  time  exalted  by 
its  being  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin, 
who  soon  distinguished  and  appreciated  the  talents 
of  our  youthful  i>oetes8.  Some  lines  had  been 
shown  to  him,  which  he  thought  so  far  superior  to 
her  age,  that  he  conceived  they  roust  have  been 
written,  or  greatly  improved,  by  her  father.  He 
contrived  to  engage  her  upon  a  poetic  theme  when 
Mr.  Seward  was  absent,  and  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment having  ascertained  the  originality  of  her 
talents.  Dr.  Danvin  thought  them  worthy  of  atten- 
tive cultivation.  At  this  time,  however,  literature 
was  deemed  an  undesirable  pursuit  for  a  young  lady 
in  Miss  Seward's  situation,— the  heiress  of  an  inde- 
pendent fortune^  and  destined  to  occupy  a  considera- 
ble rank  in  societv.  Her  mother,  though  an  afleC' 
tionate  parent,  ana  an  excellent  woman,  possessed 
no  taste  for  her  daughter's  favourite  amusements; 
and  even  Mr.  Sewaid  withdrew  his  countenance 
from  them,  probably  under  the  apprehension  that 
his  continued  encouragement  might  produce  in  his 
daughter  that  dreaded  phenomenon,  a  learned  lady. 
Poetry  was  prohibited,  and  Miss  Seward  resorted  to 
other  amusements  and  to  the  practice  of  ornamental 
needlework,  in  waich  she  is  aud  to  have  excelled. 
Thus  rolled  on  time  for  nearly  ten  years  after  her 
father  had  settled  in  Lichfield.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  her  attachment  to  literary  pursuits 
bordered  even  upon  the  romantic,  the  merit  of  sacri- 
ficing them  readily  to  the  inclination  of  her  parents, 
deserves  our  praise.  But  other  incidents  occurred 
in  her  own  lue,  and  that  of  a  confidential  friend 
that  called  for  stronger  exertions  of  prudenccvaelf- 
denial,  and  submission  to  parental  authority.  There 
ars,  in  Miss  Seward's  letters  during  this  period* 
passsges  which  show  great  firmness  and  steadiness 
of  mmd,  and  a  capacity  of  compelling  feelings^ 
which  nature,  and  perhaps  early  cultivation,  had 
strung  to  a  keen  tone,  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of 

f>rudence  and  of  duty.  I  regret  that  many  of  the 
essons  which  she  taught  her  owy  heart,  and  that 
of  her  friend,  must  be  withheld  from  the  public,  lest, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  the  incidents  to  which 
they  relate  might  ii^re  the  feelings  of  any  con- 
cerned in  them.  * 

In  1764,  a  heavy  calamity  took  place  in  Mr. 
Seward's  fam3v.  Miss  Sarah  Seward,  his  younger 
daughter,  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  eve  of 
forming  a  matrimonial  connexion  with  Mr.  Porter, 
a  merchant  at  leghorn,  brother  to  Mrs.  Lucy 
Porter,  of  Lichfield,  and  son-in-law,  of  course,  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Johnson.  Miss  Anna  Seward  waa 
to  have  accompanied  her  sister  to  Italy,  and  already 
anticipated,  with  delight, ,  the  pleasure  of  treading 
classical  ground,  of  viewing  the  paintings  of  Ra- ' 

ehael,  and  wandering  among  the  groves  of  Valam- 
rosa.  These  fiattenng  prosnects  were  clodded  by 
the  sickness  and  death  of  tne  young  and  lovely 
bride.  An  affecting  account  of  this  distressing  ca- 
lamity occurs  among  the  folio vring  extracts  from 
Miss  Seward's  correspondence.*  Mr.  Porter  ap- 
pears afterwards  to  have  intimated  a  wish  to  trans- 
fer his  attachment  te  the  surviving  sister;  but  it 
was  not  encouraged.  When  time  had  softened  the 
recollection  of  tnis  domestic  loss,  Miss  Seward 
made  her  sister's  death  the  subject  of  an  ele^, 
which  forms  the  first  article  in  this  collection  of  her 
poetry.  The  blank  in  her  domestic  society  was 
supphed  by  the  attachment  of  Miss  Honora  Sneyd, 
then  residing  in  her  fanuly,  and  often  men  tioned  in  the 
ensuing  volumes.  This  young  lady  was  afterwards 
married  to  the  late  ingenious  Mir.  Edgeworth  of 
Edgeworthstown,  Ireland,  father  of  the  celebrated 
Maria  Edgeworth. 

After  the  death  of  Miss  Sarah  Seward,  her  sister 
Anna's  society  became  indispensable  to  her  oarenta, 
and  she  was  never  separated  from  them.    Ofiers  of 

*  Thete  extracts  are  to  be  fiNind  in  the  vohuneei  lu  wfaieh  th* 
pnteoc  sketch  wm  onsiaally  pieflxcd. 
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naoimotHal  utftbHshmentiB  occurr^xL  an4  were  re- 
jectedt  in  one  inatAiice  entirely,  and  in  others  chiefly, 
^m  a  sense  of  fiUat  duty.  As  she  was  now  of  an 
age  to  select  her  own  society  and  studies,  .Miss 
Seward's  love  of  literature  was  indulged ;  and  the 
Q)here  in  which  she  moved  was  such  as  to  increase 
her  taste  for  its  pursuits.  Dr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Day, 
whose  opinions  formed  singujlar  specimens  of  Eng- 
lish philosophy,  Mr.  EdgeWorth^  Sir  Brooke  Boothby, 
and  other  names  well  known  m  the  literary  world, 
then  formed  part  of  the  Lichfield  societv.  ,The 
celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  was  an  occasional  visiter 
of  their  circles ;  but  he  seems,  in  some  respects,  to 
have  snared  the  proverbial  fate  of  a  prophet  in  his 
own  country.  Neither  Dr.  parwin  nor  Miss  Seward 
were  partial  to  the  great  moralist.  There  was,  per- 
haps, some  aristocratic  prejudice  in  their  dislike,  for 
the  despotic  manners  o(  Dr.  Johnson  were  least 
likely  to  b^  tolerated  where  thelowness  of  his  origin 
was  in  fresh  recoHecuon.  At  the  same  time,  Muis 
Seward  was  always  willing  to  do  justice  to  his 
native  benevolence,  and  to  the  powerful  grasp  of 
his  intellectual  poweifs,  and  possessed  manyanec- 
aoie^  of  his  conversation,  wliich  had  escaped  hia 
most  vigilant,  recorders.  These  she  used  to  tell 
with  great  huinour,  and  with  a  very  striking  imita- 
tion ox  th^  sage's  peculiar  voice,  gesture,  and  man- 
ner of  delrvery. 

Miss  Sewatd's  poetical  powers'  appear  to  have 
lain  dormant,  or  to  have  been  6nly  sparingly  exer- 
ci'sed,  until  ner  acquaintance  with  Lady  Miller, 
whose  fanciful  and  romantic  institution  at  Bath 
Easton,  was  then  the  subject  of  public  attention,  A 
concise  account  of  this  poetical  association,  which 
was  graced  by  the  names  of  Anstey  and  of  Hayley, 
forms  the  ptefacb  to  a  pOem  which  Miss  Sewa^ 
afterwards  dedicatee 't6  the  memory  of  its  aqcpm- 
plished  foundress,  The  applaudc  of  this  selected 
circle  gave  Miss  Seward  courage  to  commit  some 
of  her  essays  to  the'presa;  and  the  public  received 
vrith  great  favour  the  elegiac  commemoration^  of 
Aiidr^  and  of  Cook.  The  first  of  these  subjects 
was  dictated  by  Miss  Seward^s  personal  friendship 
tdft  the  braye  and  unfortunate  sufibrer,  who  had 
aought  to  drown  in  the  duties' of  his  dangerous  pro- 
fqasron,  the  reqolllction  of  an  ill-fated  attachment 
to  her  friend,  Miss  Sneyd.  The  Elegy  on  Captain 
Cook  was  dictated  by  those  feelings  of  admiration 
and  gratitude,  Which,  in  comrhon  with  Europe  at 
iMge,  Miss  Seward  felt  for  the  firm  and  benevolent 
character  of  the  dauntless  navigator,  and  for  his 
^agical  destiny.  It  would  be  too  much  to  claim  for 
these  production's,  the  same  warm  interest  which 
they  excited  while  the  melancholy  events  which 
they  celebrated  were  glowing  in  tne  general  recollec- 
tion^ but.  even  when  the  advantage  which  they  deriv- 
ed xrom  their  being  suited  to  "  the  forni  and  pressure 
of  the  time"  has  passed  away^  Oiey  convey  a  nigh  im- 
preasipn  of  the  original  powers  of  their  author. 

While  Miss  Seward's  fame  increasod.it  had  the 
advant^ge^  which  she  highly  prized,  of  extending 
h^  acquaintance  among  those  who  were  candidates 
for  literary  reputa'tion.  Many  of  the  most  distin- 
giilBhed  she  aad^d  to  the  Circle  of  her  friends.  I 
need  barely  mention  Mr.  ^  Hayley,  Mr.  Mundy,  the 
author  of  two  most  beautiful  poems  on  Needwood 
Forest :  Mr.  Crowe,  author  of  the  descriptive  poem 
ciilcd  LeiDesaon^aill;  Dr.  Whalley,  Mr.  Fellowes, 
and  many  other  persons  of  acknowledged  talent 
and  learning,  with  whom  she  maintain^,  thronc^h 
lifr.  a  constant  corresppndetice.  Miss  Seward  was 
an  enure  stranger  to  that  paltry  jealousy  which  too 
often  disturbs  the  harmony  of  the  literary  world. 
She  gave  with  her  whole  soul,  her  applause  to  con- 
temporary merit,  and  was  not  easily  daunted  in  its 
defence.  A  love  and  admiration  for  existing  genius 
Was  a  leading  feature  in  her  character.  She  was  at 
all  times  ready  with  her  advice,  her  encouragement, 
her  purse,  if  necessary,  to  assist  those  whom  timidity 
or  indigence  prevented  from  asserting  llicir  right  to 
public  notice.  ^  Nor  would  she  readily  admit  the 
preference  claimed  for  more  ancient  poets  over 
those  of  her  own  century.  "Many/'  she  saj's,  in  a 
letter  now  before  me,  "excel  me  m  the  power  of 


writing  Terse ;  perhaps  scarcely  one  in  the  vivid  aaA 
strong  sensibility  of  iu  excellence,  or  in  thej^iUty  to 
estimate  its  claims— ability  arising  from  a  finyyeanf 
sedulous  and  discriminating  study  of  the  best  Ens* 
lish  poets^  and  of  the  best  translations  frool  \a» 
Greek,  Roman,  and  1 1 alian.  A  maicalinte  educatkiti 
cannot  spare  from  nrofessk^hsl  study,  and  thenden- 
sary  acquisition  of  languages,  the  time  andatteotiai 
which  I  have  b^towed  on  the  compoaitioMi  of  mj 
countrymen.  When  the  accumulating  suffia^  of 
centuries  shall  have  mellowed  the  growing  fame  a< 
the  authors  of  this  ag^  their  equals^  perhaps  (Mr 
anperiora^  at  a  fiiture  period,  wUl  be  eontrattini^die 
superiority  of  this  and  th»  hM  oentory;  wHk  dls 
httleness  of  receot  and  contemporary  merit*'  . 
It  cannot  be  denied,  thai  Mun  Reward's  tarn 


ships  and  paniahties  fortified  her.in  the:  per 
thus  expressed.  ,  In  friendship,  indeed^  Me  wsag 
enthusiast,  of  which  she  gave,  in  1778,  anettnpb 
too  remarkable  to  be  ftsited  ortirt  trrtA  in  tme 
hnef  biographical  noucea.  In  the  aatairoer  of.oil 
year,  the  CotiAtess  of  Nnxthesk  visited  Lichf  ' 
Consult  Dr.  Darwin  for  the  benefit' of  her 
then  sinking  rapidly  by  hJemecrhdi^  The  i 
)hysician  became  deeply  interested  in  the  niewi 
ovely  and  amiable  young  it^oraan,  distingiittbecJf 
ler  sufferings  and  her  patience ;  and  the  sant  m 
cumstanaes  produced  a  stjoiii  Bttachineat  f^  UR 
part  or  Miss  Seward.  Of  this  interest  ana  attai» 
ment,  a  proof  was  nearly  madft  e£.&  ^uad  to-tirj 
remafkahie,  that  I  will  tell  it  ih  Miss  Sewtrd'som 
word^  ■     ' 

"One  evening,  after  H  Idng  and  intense merj^te 
said,  'LadyNonhe^anartv^aspractisedinferMr 
yeara»  which  the  meoioal  world  has  vety  lotig,  w 
used ;  that  of  injecting  hlodd  inttt  tile  veins  hj  i 
syringe,  and  thus  repairing  the  waste  ot-OBtim 
like  yours.  Human  blood,  ani  .that  oC  caLTes  ^ 
sheep  were  used  'promiseuousiy.  Stiyentitiaa  ii^ 
tached  impiety  to  the  practice.  It  weaput a  stopn 
in  England  by  a  biul  of  exoommuniciiiieft.  »m 
some  of  our  Popish  prinoeic  a^nat  thepca^utuinifi 
of  sanguin ary  injection.  That  it  had  beeai>rteain 
with  sucoeas,  we  may.  from  ^ie  interdictK^  wV 
conclude,  else  restraint  upon  its  eolitinteJioeiM 
have  been  superfluous.  We  have  a  very  n#w0 
watch-maker  here^  whom  I  think  I  colud  uMiJ^ 
to  form  a  proper  instrument  for  that  puipdse,  nfGii 
choee  to  submit  to  the  experiment^.:  She'epMj 
cheerfolly,  that  she  had  not  the  least  objectjeB,  %p 
thought  It  eligible.  ,  ,    ,',•  ^ 

"  Miss  Seward  then  aaid,  'If  the  trial  ^oaU  w 
determined  upon,  perhaps  Lady  Nortoesa  wdbJv 
prefer  a  supply  from  a  heaUhy  human  suhaeot,  tm» 
than  from  an  animal  My  health  is  P^'^^9'"'!j 
am  X  conscious  of  any  lurking  disease,  faensnaryoQ 
accidental.  I  have  no  drcAd  of  the  tencet,  w^jwg 
gladly  spare,  from  time  to  time,  sucha  vfortumfij^ 
my  veins  to  Lady  Nortfaesk,  as  Dr.  DarWA  tarn 
think  proper  to  inject.'  ,     ,• 

^ "  He  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  prW^^M]?!: 
his  amiable  patient  expressed  n^titudefu  av«a 
the  juat  claim  of  the  circuiaatiincai  Dr.  Darvm 
said  ne  would  consult  hjspjllow  about  it.  _; 

"  The  next  d'ay.  when  Miss  Seward  caUed  i7(|B 
Lady  Northesk,  the  doctor  took  hef  prcVtottsly^JJ' 
his  study,  teUing  her,  that  he.  had  r^^igDedLAB 
thoughts  of  trying  the  experimeni  WKjn  Lady  wej" 
thesk;  that  it  had  occurred  to  himas  a  last  Imquim^ 

to  save  an  excellent  woman,  whose  disotaenJ>} 
feared,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  medlciaet .«% 
added  he,  '  the  construction  of  a  proper  bmcdwJjJ 
so  nice  an  affair,  the  leaet  failure  in  its  P'**'jjr 
acting  80  hazardous,  the  chance,  at  least  firoro  ma 
expenment,  so  precarious,  that  I  do  ^^^^"V'^^ 
stake  my  reputation  upon  the  risk.  If  "»"!?  21 
worid  wUl  say  I  killed  Lady  Northeek,  thoug  gj 
London  and  Bath  physicians  have  prox^'^P^^i'^ 
case  hopeless,  and  sent  her  home  to  axpin»- .  "u^T. 
have  given  her  a  great  deal  too  much  '"^"^''^SjiJ 
ahall  give  her  very  Uttle.  Their  system  of  nuww** 
food,  their  gravy  jalliee,  and  strong  wines,  1  aaw 
already  changed  for  milk,  vegetables,  aiid  t». 
No  wmes  ever ;  no  meat,  no  strong  broth,  at  pre- 
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•cut  If  this  tltemtioD  of  di9t  prove  u/iavailing,  her 
Uniif  ftnd  ftfends  muM  lote  b«r.' 
'  "Jt  was  not  unftT&Uingt  fthe  gathered  atrength 
under  the  ehangto  from  day  to  day.  The  diieaae 
abated,  and  in  three  weeke  ihe  pursued  her  joumev 
to  Scotland,  a  convaleaoent,  full  of  hope  for  herseli, 
of  grateAil  veneratioa  towarda  her  phyaiciaiL  whoae 
ikSl  had  saTed  her  from  the  crave ;  and  fUlf  also  of 
gfsr-raiing  thankfulncas  to  Miss  Seward  for  the 
ofier  shenad  made.  With  her  Lady  Northesk 
regularly  corresponded,  from  that  time  till  her  sud- 
dtt  and  deplorable  death."— 3lemoir«  of  Dr.  Dar- 
win^ bf  Amka  SawAan.  Ldnd.  1804.  pp.  11(>--114. 
In  tne  year  1780,  Mrs.  Seward  died,  and  the  care 
of  attendmg  her  aurvi^Hiig  parent  devolved  entirely 
opon  hia  daughter.  Thia  waa  soon  embittered  by  a 
fisquentracorrenoeofparalytic  and  apoplectic  ailec- 
tion&  which  broke  Mr.  Sciward's  health,  and  gra- 
daaUy  impaired  the  tone  of  his  mind.  His  frame 
raasMd  these  repeated  assaults  for  ten  years,  during 
wliieh,  Mias  Seward  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
to  see,  that,  even  when  he  had  lost  consciousness  of 
fien^  thing  else,  her  father  retained  a  sense  of  her 
eoDstant  and  uniemitttBg  attentions.  There  is,  in  one 
of  her  poems,  some  venes  expressive  of  his  situa- 
tioii.  while  claindng  for  him  a  rank  among  the 
birds  of  h/OT  favoiuite  eity : 

Soofos  of  ay  life,  it  w91  BOt  piovB 
A  Yiin  «M«y  of  ffll«l  k>t«, 
aisa  :t  a  difat  tlir  <i«iAtar  eldm 
I^Tnak  wiatlHiB  tlvMaoorM  qmm, 
W^M  cihrar  Jfrrv**  huroMoiakw  Muni 

Ttai^iMw  thy  vital  knp't  ftlntllglit 
Olaiaw  OD  tke  «ei«e  of  fta  lonjr  nifht ; 
PaH.  din,  and  week  in  Mieianilut, 
feiUiiitellictusimrt. 
JiiUoat  love,  witfa  uaaaoM  ain^ 
ftott  rade  Ua«(B  m  qiinarinr  fmine. 
_  h  jei  a  few  laore  MM  fBtri, 
fadnf  to  tiMe  nor  pshw  nor  feaci. 
01  MAminetocbeerud  warn 
nrfeaniiiif  faoait,  tlqr  wIpkM  fonn  I 

In  1790^  this  scene  closed,  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
9ewafxL  Hia  daughter  remainied  mistreaa  of  an 
«SBy  and  independent  fortune,  and  continued  to  in- 
bibit  the  BUkop's  Palace  at  Lichfield,  which  had 
bean  Joim;  Imt  feithier'a  reaidenoei,  and  was  hers  until 
bcr  death. 

WUe  eBflssed  in  attendance  upon  her  Aither, 
IGss  SfWtta,  Desidea  other  occasional  piecea,  pnb- 
fiihed,  m  I7ds,  her  poecieal  novel,  entitled  LimUa, 
vhieh  was  favourably  received,  and  passed  rapidly 
through  aerreral  adidona.  Other  pieces,  chiefly  on 
oeeanontil  topiea,  fiQ  from  her  pen  t  some  of  which 
feaod  thttr  way  to  the  pnbMc,  and  others  are  now,  for 
tbefivst  time*  printed  from  manuaoiipla.  The  beanties 
^  UaiuqUien  Yale,  with  the  talents,  virtnes,  and 
afiooinpfiahmeata  of  the  ladiea  who  have  ao  long 
boaooied  it  '^ith  ^eir  residence,  claimed  and  ob- 
taiDed  oommemoffation.  Ita  intmatea  were  among 
thne  whoa  Mya  Seward  valued  moat  highlf  ,  and 
tbsngard  waa  reeiprocaL 

.  wiibovt  paiuinK  to  trace  the  progrsss  of  her  less 
.anpoitaat  wprka,  it  ia  proper  to  mention  the  Col- 
leedon  oC  Onsmal  Sonnets  puhliahed  in  1799.  They 
we  intandad  to  reatoie  the  atrict  ndea  of  the  iegiti- 
naia  sonnet,  uid  contain  some  beautiful  examples 
tf  that  ^peciea  of  comppaition.  Less  praise  is  due  to 
w^analatioiisfrom  Horace,in  theaamepubheation 
*ssb)  heitis  rather  paraphraaea  than  translations, 
^hardly  oe  expected  to  gratis  those  whose  early 
MaaradoQ  tiaa  been  turned  to  the  orignial. 

In  1804,  the  death  of  Dr.  Darwin,  who  had  en- 
^sged  the  firat  notes  of  her  lyre,  and  from  whom, 
Mnape,  it  had  borr9wed  some  of  its  peculiar  into- 
HUonsL  induced  Mias  Seward  to  give  the  public  a 
waphical  sketch  of  her  evly  fnend.  Her  lAft 
vDr.  Dan»in  ou^t.  however,  rather  to  have  been 
Wied,  Anecdotes  or  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
« the  society  of  Lichfield,  while  it  vraa  the  ulace  of 
«•  Roidenoe.  Althou^^  wntten  upon  a  desultory 
pm,  and  in  a  style  duBfigured  by  the  use  of  frequent 
ipvcrsions  and  compoimded  epithets,  the  Memoir 
>M  preaarved  much  euriotts  and  interesting  hterar^ 
ttKcdote.  The  hiatosy  of  Mr.  Day  is  told  with  a 
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liveliness  which  these  defects  have  not  .obspnredi 
and  contains  a  useful  lesson,  &ough  liunib)mg  to 
the  pride  of  human  vdsdom,  since  no  prejuthces  d 
bigotiY;  or  of  fashion,  ever  led  a  votary  mto  so  mcuQ/ 
absurdities  as  this  gentleman  successfully  achieVMl 
while  professing  to  oe  guided  only  by  the  pure  light 
of  reason  and  philosophy.  In  this  publication,  alsov 
Miss  Seward  laid  her  claim  to  the  firat  fifty  versus 
in  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  she  l\aa  wntteo  in 
compliment  to  Dr.  Darwin,  and  which  he  had  in- 
serted in  his  poem  without  any  acknowledgment. 
The  correctness  of  Miss  Seward's  statement  ih 
proved  by  the  publication  of  the  verses  with  her 
name,  in  some  periodical  publications,  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Darwin's  poem;  and  the 
disingenuous  suppression  of  the  aid  of  which  he 
availed  himself,  must  remain  a  considerable  stain 
upon  ^e  character  of  the  poet  of  Flora. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Sonnets,  Miss  Seward 
did  not  undertaks  any  large  poem.  Yet  she  coil- 
tinued  to  pour  forth  her  poetical  effusions  upon  such 
occasions  as  interested  her  feelings,  or  excited  her 
imagination.  These  efforts  were,  however,  unequal 
to  those  of  her  earlier  muse.  Age  was  now  ap- 
hroaching  with  its  usual  attcnaants,  declining 
health,  and  the  loss  of  friends  summoned  from  the 
stage  before  her.  Yet  her  interest  in  literature  aiid 
poetry  continued  unabated ;  and  she  maintained  aQ 
unrelaxed  correspondence,  not  only  with  her  former 
friends,  but  with  those  later  candidates  for  poetical 
diatinction,  whose  exertions  she  approved  of. 
Among  these,  she  distinguished  with  ner  highest 
regard  Mr.  Robert  Southey,  and  used  to  mention,  b^ 
the  most  decided  symotom  of  degenerate  ta^tc,  th^ 
inadequate  success  of  his  sublime  epic,  Madoc,  0|b 
this  subject  she  used  to  quote,  as  ajparal  lei  instancy 
of  rash  judgment,  a  passage  from  Waller's  Letters; 
—"  The  old  Wind  schoolmaster,  John  Milton,  hath 

imblished  a  tedious  poem  on  the  Fall  of  Man ;— if  itf 
ength  be  not  considered  as  merit,  it  has  no  other.'* 

In  summer,  1807,  the  editor,  upon  his  return  from 
London,  visited  Miss  Seward,  with  whom  he  had 
corresponded  occasionally  for  some  years.  Robert- 
son observes,  that,  in  a  female  reign,  the  queen's 
personal  charma  are  a  subject  of  importance :  and^ 
as  the  SBjne  rule  may  apply  to  the  case  of  a  female 
author,  this  may  be  no  improper  place  to  mention 
the  impression  which  her  appearance  and  conver- 
sation were  calculated  to  make  upon  a  stranger. 
They  were,  indeed,  well  worth  a  longer  pilgrimage. 
Miss  Seward,  when  young,  must  have  boon  exqui- 
sitely beautiful ;  for,  m  advanced  age,  the  regiflarity 
of  her  fiftaturea,  the  fire  and  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, gave  her  the  appearance  of  beauty,  and 
almost  ot  youth.  Her  eyes  were  auburn,  of  the 
precise  shade  and  hue  or  her  hair,  and  possessed 
great  power.  In  reciting,  or  in  speaking  with  ani- 
mation,  they  appeared  to  become  darker ;  and  as  it 
were,  to  flash  fire.  I  should  have  hesitated  to  state 
the  impression  which  this  peculiarity  made  upon  me 
at  the  time,  had  not  my  observation  been  confirmed 
bx  that  of  tne  first  i^ctress  of  this  or  any  other  age, 
with  whom  I  lately  hajipened  to  converse  on  our 
deceased  friend's  expressive  powers  of  countenance. 
Miss  Seward's  tone  of  voice  was  melodiouSi  guided 
by  excellent  tastes  and  w^  suited  to  reading  and 
recitation,  in  which  she  willingly  exercised,  it.  She 
did  not  sing,  nor  was  she  a  great  proficient  in  music, 
though  very  fond  of  it.  having  smdied  it  later  m  life 
than  IS  now  usual.  Her  stature  was  tall,  and  her 
form  Was  originaHy  elegant :  but  having  broken  the 
paUUa  of  the  knee  by^a  fall  in  the  year  ,1768,  'shi* 
walked  with  pam  and  difficulty,  which  increased 
with  the  pressure  of  years. 

The  great  command  of  literarv  anecdote  which 
Miss  Seward  possessed,  her  reaav  perception  both 
of  the  serious  and  ludicrous,  and  her  just  observa- 
tion and  original  taste,  rendered  her  society  delight- 
fal.  She  entered  into  every  topic  with  the  keenneea 
and  vivacity  of  youth,  and  it  was  difiicult  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  advanced  years  either  with  her 
countenance  or  conversation.  The  possessor  of 
such  quick  feelings  seldom  escapes  the  portion 
of  pain  with  which  all  earthly  good  is  alloyed  and 
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tempered.  With  the  warmest  heart  for  her  fnends, 
and  an  unbounded  enlhusiaam  in  their  service, 
Miss  Seward  united  a  sensibility  to  coldness,  or  to 
ii^uries  real  or  supposed,  which  she  permitted  to 
disturb  her  more  than  was  consistent  with  prudence 
or  with  happiness.  The  same  tone  of  mind  rendered 
her  jealous  of  critical  authority,  when  exercised 
over  her  own  productions,  or  those  (^  her  ftiends. 
Uer  prepossessions  upon  iiteraiy  points  were  also 
very  strong.  She  admired  the  loily  and  energetic 
tone  of  Milton ;  and  the  passages  oi  Shakspeare  to 
which  she  gave  the  preference,  were  those  which 
partook,  of  the  same  character.  But  although  she  ad- 
mitted the  superiority  of  those  masters  of  the  lyre, 
her  taste  for  ornament  exceeded  the  simplicity  ojf 
their  models,  and  was  chielly  gratified,  in  modern 
poetry  at  least,  by  a  more  laboured  and  ornate  style 
of  composition.  For  Darwin,  her  early  friend^  and 
perhaps  her  preceptor  in  the  art  of  poetry,  she  claimed 
a  higher  rank  among  the  poets  of  Britain  than  the 

i'udges  of  literature  are  at  present  inclined  to  allow 
lim.  There  is  a  fashion  in  poetry,  which,  without 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  real  value  or  the  ma- 
terials moulded  upon  it,  does  wonders  in  facilitating 
its  •  currency,  while  it  has  novelty,  and  is  often 
found  to  impede  its  reception  when  the  mode  has 
passed  away.  It  is  with  such  verses  as  with  the 
ancient  defensive  armour : 


-The  faaMoo  of  the  fiitht 


Hu  tlvown  its  gilt,  and  gaudy  plume*  «nde. 
For  modern  foppenee. 

Hiss  Seward  was  in  practice  trained  and  attached 
to  that  school  of  picmresaue  and  florid  description, 
of  lofty  metaphor  and  bold  personification,  of  a  dic- 
tion which  inversion  and  the  use  of  compound  epi- 
tnets  rendered  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  tone 
of  ordinary  langua^^e,  which  was  introduced,  or  at 
least  rendered  fashionable,  hy  Darwin,  but  which 
was  too  remote  from  common  li^  and  natural  ex- 
pression, to  retain  its  popularity.  Y^t  her  taste, 
though  perhaps  over-dazzled  by  the  splendour 
whicn  she  adopted  in  her  own  compositions,  readily 
admitted  the  claims  of  Pope,  Collins,  Gray,  Mason, 
and  of  all  those  bards  who  have  condescended  to 
add  the  graces  of  style  and  expression  to  poetical 
thought  and  imagery.  But  she  particularly  de- 
manded beauty,  elegance,  or  splendour  of  language ; 
and  was  unwilling  to  allow  that  sublimity  or  truth 
of  conception  could  atone  for  poverty,  rudeness,  or 
even  simpUcity,  of  expression.  To  Spenser,  and 
the  poets  of  his  school,  she  lent  a  very  unwilling  ear ; 
and,— what  will,  perhaps,  best  explain  my  meaning, 
—she  greatly  preferred  the  flowing  numbers  and 
expanded  descriptions  of  Pope's  Ihad  to  Cowper's 
translation,  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  simple 
dignity  of  Homer.  These  peculiarities  of  taste, 
Miss  Seward  was  always  ready  to  defend ;  nor  w^ 
it  easy  for  the  professors  of  an  opposite  faith  to  sus- 
tsdn  either  the  art  of  her  arguments,  or  the  autho- 
rities which  her  extensive  acquaintance  ¥dth  the 
best  British  classics  readily  supplied.  She  has  left, 
among  other  manuscripts,  a  Defence  of  Pope's 
Odyssey  against  Spence,  in  which  she  displays 
much  critical  acumen,  and  has  decidedly  the  better 
of  the  Professor.  I  ought,  howev^  to  add,  that 
two  ciroimstances  aualmed  Miss  Seward's  taste 
for  the  picturesque.  When  she  wrote  upon  subjects 
in  whicn  her  feelings  were  deeply  interested,  she 
forgot  the  )*  tiara  and  glittering  zone '  of  the  priestess 
of  Apollo,  in  the  more  natural  effusions  of  real  paa- 
sbn.    The  aong  which- begins, 

*'  Tb  thrtoekMt  itonny  Lannow,  tdicu," 

seems  to  have  been  composed  under  such  influence. 
The  partiality  with  which  Miss  Seward  regarded 
the  poetical  attempts  of  her  fnendti,  formed  another 
class  of  exceptions  to  her  pecuUar  taste  for  the 
magnificent  in  poetry.  She  found,  with  an  inge- 
nuity which  the  subject  sometimes  rendered  won- 
derful, reasons  for  lixing  what  her  prejudices  in  fa- 
vour of  the  author  had  previously  determined  her 
to  admire.  Her  literary  enthusiasm,  ardent  as  it 
was.  became  in  such  cases  tempered  and  qualified 
by  the  yet  keener  interest  she  felt  in  those  fi-iends 


a 
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whom  she  valued ;  and,  if  this  caused  aa  ooeasionil 
anomaly  in  her  critical  system,  those  who  have  ' 
experienced  its  benefit,  may  be  pardoned  forquouog 
it  as  an  illustration  of  the  kindly  warmth  of  her  hesrt 

That  warmth  was  not  alone  displayed  in  regard 
for  friends  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  and  culiivatioK 
similar  studies.  Her  benevolence  was  univereilly 
fell  among  those  to  whom  it  afforded  active  and  im* 
portent  support,  as  well  as  those  whose  pursuits  it 
aided,  and  whose  feelings  it  gratified.  But  it  ia  not 
the  purpose  of  this  slight  sketch  either  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  Miss  Seward's  poetry,  or  to  descend 
minutely  into  her  personal  character.  The  reader 
has,  in  these  volumes,  enough  for  forming  ao  opinioo 
upon  the  first  point,  and  many  passages  ifrom  whieb 
he  may  ground  his  own  authentic  conclusiona  con- 
cerning the  energy  of  the  talents  and  worthof  the  heart 
by  which  they  were  dictated.  I  return  to  the  nartatife. 
which  these  cursory  observations  have  interrupted. 

For  a  year  or  two  preceding  1807,  Miss  Scwaia 
had  been  occasionally  engaged  in  arranging  and 
preparing  for  the  press  the  edition  of  her  poeas 
which  is  now  jgiven  to  the  public.  She  had  recon* 
sidered  them  individually,  and  made  such  additwiis 
and  corrections  as  she  conceived  necessary.  This 
subject  was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  her  correooih 
denee,  and  the  publication  would  have  taken  pjacti 
during  Miss  Seward's  life- time,  if  some  difficulties 
had  not  occurred  to  delay  it.  These  were  in  the 
course  of  being  removed ;  and  it  is  probable  the  vo- 
lumes would  soon  have  gone  to  press,  had  the  state 
of  Miss  Seward's  health  permitted  her  to  superin- 
tend their  progress.  But  her  constitutipn,  infiiTB 
for  several  years,  was  now  rapidly  declining.,  in 
harvest,  1807,  she  was  assailed  by  a  scorbuuc  disor- 
der, which  affected  her  blood  and  whole  system  ui 

degree  most  painfully  irritating,  bamshmg  slgP. 

id  rendering  waking  hours  almost  intolerable.  Her 
_^irit  continued,  however,  to  struggle  againat  ita  aa- 
saults,  and  she  entered,  by  advice  of  her  pnyaiaaM, 
upon  a  course  of  alterative  medicine,  which,  rt  wm 
supposed,  might  alleviate  or  remove  hw  conjpliijjt 
But  the  disorder  proved  invincible;  and,  in  Warca 
1809,  the  editor  had  the  nam  of  receivmg  the  »« 
farewell  of  his  hononred  friend.  It  is  wntten  at  in- 
tervals, and  the  hand- writinflfmiduallydegenerwj 
firom  the  distinct  and  beautmil  manuscript  wmea 
Miss  Seward  used  to  write,  into  a  scrawl,  so  tewif 
traced,  as  to  be  nearly  illegible.  .  ^ .    j  ;. 

"You  may  believe,  dear  arid  admired  ftwnj; " 
was  no  trivial  cause,  lio  idle  procrastination,  toai 
kept  me  silent  four  months  and  a  week  to  a  letter 
of  yours,  the  humonr,  wit,  and  kindness  w  J^".'*" 
recompensed  its  delay.  Eao'ly  in  our  late  »»'*"■" 
December,  I  was  proposing  to  address  yon,  ^md  a 
violent  fever,  with  alarming  heYnorrhaw,  wwj  ^' 
weak  frame.  During  ftve  nights  an^da!ra,]tPJ» 
my  life  into  peril.  In  all  that  time  I  was  «»«"«!? 
swalldw  the  least  atom  of  «oUd&  nehilst  »/^°JvJ 
was  raging  and  unquenchable.  On  theiJih  oay,tnc 
fever  abated,  and  some  degree  of  appetite  '•^^J^^jL 
but  the  disease  has  shook  my  weak  fnroB  tona 

foundation.  Thefever  abated.  Wis  not  yet  ««W1' 
ed.  Sometimea  I  have  a  few  honrs  intenntw"'"' 
but  my  pulse  remaining  at  90,— «nd  eo  is  mypai^ 
of  health, -the  medic^  people  will  not  consrtii  w. 
my  taking  the  bark.  Mudi  writing  is  fqrmd  ma, 
indeed,  its  effect  is  sufficiently  foiewartting,  «fi«g 
the  moment  I  begin  to  think  intensely,  the  pen  w" 
from  my  hand,  a  lethargic  sensation  creeps  ovc^ 
me,  and  I  doze.  Not  more  than  by  a  page  ••JJ 
shall  I  attempt  to  proceed  with  this  snail  of  an  9"* 
tic.  I  had  two  reasons  for  wishing  to  haje  '^"'J* 
to  you  sooner  j  gratitude,  and  the  desire  <>«.?'**''':' 
inp  you  tnih  one  of  the  three  copies  which  ^f^, 
etio  friend,  Mr.  Mundy,  has  sent  me  to  present  lo 
three  chosen  friends.  Though  printed,  [t»  nw 
published,  and  consequently  unpurchaseable. 

"M)nday,  13th  nf  March. 

"  So  far  was  written  Monday  the  «th  of  this  w^^Ju; 
when  a^ain  the  lethargy  crept  on.  i  fell,  asleep,  anj 
awoke  in  a  raging  fevrtr  and  high  dehnum.  J'^T 
day,  after  a  dreadful  night,  the  physician  oidered  ina 


MISS  ANNA  nWAAD. 


ir 


to  loM  MX  ounces  of  blood,  nA  thai  not  in  the 
liUitest  degree  abating  the  fever,  ne  took  ta  ounces 
more  on  the  ev&  ana  all  without  eflfect.  I  feel  all 
the  props  of  my  hfe  giving  way ;  and  probably  this 
is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  write  any  thing  m  the 
shape  of  a  letter;  but  I  have  procured  a  frank,  and 
tm  unwilling  it  sliould  be  useless.  It  is  for  Tnnr*' 
day  next.  Considering  my  pains,  my  racing  thirst.' 
my  utter  debility,  it  would  be  a  mercy  if  I  should 
sot  be  in  existence  on  that  day. 

"  If  I  kiTew  where  to  find  you,  I  would  send  the 
copy  of  Mundy*s  Poems,  but  I  am  loath  to  out  you 
to  the  expense  of  its  carriage,  except  I  should  send 
it  to  you  in  London.  I  am  not  able  to  add  more 
than  what  I  think  will  be  my  last  benediction  on 

Jou  and  yours.    O!  what  a  blessing  is  a  sudden 
eatb  !    I  always  prayed  for  it,  but  am  not  worthy 
to  have  my  prayer  granted. 

"I  thanx  you  for  all  your  kindness,  and  for  the 
delightful  hours  your  ;nlents  have  given  me. 

"  Afiectionately  your  friend, 

"A.  SswAao."    I 

"It  is  Thursday,  and  each  intervening  day  since 
I  closed  ray  letter  has  taken  large  death-strides 
upon  me." 

This  melancholy  letter  was  too  true  sn  augury  of 
the  event  which  it  anticipated.  Upon  Thursday  the 
'  23d  of  Marchi  1809,  Bfiss  Seward  was  seized  with  a 
imiversaliStupor,  which  continued  until  the  2Sth,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  she  expired.  Her 
friends,  a  term  which  comprehends  many  names 
distinguished  in  British  literature,  must  long  lament 
this  accomplished  woman.  The  poems  in  which 
rfie  snrvives  to  the  public,  although  containing  vi« 
vid  traces  of  genius,  will  serve  but  to  remind  those 
who  were  honoured  with  her  acquaintance,  of  the 
loss  which  they  have  sustained,  of  her  ardent  love 
of  literature,  her  disinterested  and  candid  defence 
of  its  best  interests,  of  the  amiable  and  enthusiastic 
warmth  of  her  friendship,  and  the  innate  benevo- 
lence o£  her  heart. 

The  arrangement  of  Miss  Seward's  fortune  was 
Icfi  under  the  charge  of  her  residuary  legatee.  Tho- 
mas White,  Esq.  residing  in  the  Close  of  Lichfield, 
and  Charles  Simpson,  Esq.  of  the  same  city;  the 
fatmer  connected  with  her  by  relationship,  and  both 
sttQ  more  by- kindness  and  intimacy.  To  the  present 
editor  she  beoneathed  her  literary  performances,  and 
particularly  the  works  she  had  so  long  intended  for 
the  press,  with  the  instructions,  as  well  as  under 
the  exception,  contained  in  the  following  posthu- 
mous letter : — 
"DkaaSu, 

"  In  my  last  and  lately-executed  will,  I  have  be- 
queathed to  you  the  exclusive  copyrisht  of  those 
compositions  m  verse  and  prose  which  i  mean  shall 
constitute  a  miscellaneous  edition  of  my  works. 
Tliis  bequest  consists  of  ray  writings  in  verse  which 
have  passed  the  press,  together  with  those  4iat  are 
ret  unpublished ;  also  a  collection  of  juvenile  letters, 
fiom  toe  year  1762^  to  June,  1768,  together  with  four 
avmons,  and  a  critical  dissertation. 

*^The  verse  consists  of  two  half-bound  volumes 
I  quarto,  full  of  manuscript  compositions ;  and,  at  this 
i  tane,  of  six  manuscript  oooka,  sown  together,  in  the 
!  knn  of  quarto  volumes.  With  these  1  desire  may 
be  blended  my  poems  which  have  already  been  regu- 
larly and  separately  published,  printed  copies  of 
which  will  be  found  tied  up  with  the  manuscript 
verse,  and  from  those  printed  copies  I  desire  the 
mas  for  this  edition  may  be  struck.  Some  slight 
aileraUons  in  the  printed  copies  are  inserted  in  my 
own  band- writing,  to  which  I  request  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  attend  in  your  survey  of  the  proof 
ihe^.  I  wish  the  printed  snd  manuscript  poems 
Slay  succeed  each  other  in  the  Miscellany  accofding 
to  the  auccessive  periods  at  which  they  were  writ- 
ten; to  which  end  there  are  specified  directions  to 
the  printer  through  their  whole  course.  With  these 
yoo  will  find,  and  to  these  I  desire  may  succeed,  in 
the  Miscellany,  the  three  first  books  of  an  epic  po- 
eiD,  raised  on  the  basis  of  Fimelon^s  Telemachus, 
hut  in  very  excursive  paraphrase,  harmonizing,  as  I 
flattered  mvsel^  with  the  style  of  Pope's  Homer 


I  aoee  hoped  to  have  completed  the  poeni,  and  tha^ 
in  such  a  completion,  it  might  have  formed  no 
unacceptable  conclusion  to  the  adventures  of  the 
young  and  royal  hero,  left  unfinished  in  the  Odys- 
sey. More  indispensable  claims  upon  my  attenuon 
frustrated  that  purpose.  Abortive  as  it  proved,  those 
of  my  classical  friends  who  have  examined  the  three 
books,  assure  me  that  their  contents  are,  poetically, 
equal  to  any  thing  I  have  written. 

"With  the  above-named  compositions,  you  will 
meet  with  a  little  collection  of  my  late  dear  father^s 
poetry,  with  references  to  more  of  it  published  ano- 
nymously m  Dodsley's  Miscellany.  I  wish  you  to 
admit  this  collection,  together  with  his  poems  in 
Dodsley,  into  the  edition  I  have  bequeathed  to  you, 
and  that  it  may  succeed  to  my  own  poems. 

"To  these  metrical  volumes  I  wish  the  juvenile 
letters  may  be  added,  succeeding  the  poetic  volumes, 
as  in  Warburton's  edition  of  Pope's  works.  I  refer 
the  critical  dissertation,  defending  Pope's  Odyssey 
against  the  erroneous  criticisms  of  Spence,  to  your 
judgment,  thst,  when  you  have  read  the  tract,  you 
may  pubhsh  or  suppress  it,  as  you  think  best.  If  the 
former  be  your  choice,  it  should  follow  the  juvenile 
letters,  being,  as  it  was,  the  production  of  my  youth- 
ful years.  Last,  the  four  sermons,  unless  you  think 
it  better  to  pubhsh  them  by  themselves  at  a  differ- 
ent period,  rather  than  that  they  should  form  a  part 
of  this  collective  edition.  I  wish  it  to  be  printed  in 
small  octava 

"  Twelve  quarto  and  manuscript  volumes  of  my 
letters,  from  the  vear  1784  to  the  present  day,  I  have 
bequeathed  to  Mr.  A.  Constable.  They  are  copies 
of  such  letters,  or  parts  of  letters,  as,  after  they 
were  written,  appeared  to  me  worth  the  attention  of 
the  public.  Large  as  the  collection  is,  it  does  not 
include  a  twelfth  part  ot  the  letters  I  have  written, 
from  the  said  period,*. 

"To  Mr.  Constable,  rather  than  to yonrself.,have 
they  been  bequeathed,  on  account  oi  the  political 
principles  which,  during  msny  past  years,  they 
breathed.  Fervent,  indeed,  and  uniform  was,  my 
abhorrence  of  the  dreadful  system  in  our  cabinet,, 
which  has  reduced  the  continent  to  utter  vassalage, 
and  endangered  the  independence  of  Great  Britain. 
Yet  i  know  these  opinions  are  too  hostile  to  your 
friendships  and  connexions  with  thebelligerant  par- 
ty, for  the  possibility  of  it  being  agreeable  to  you 
to  become  the  editor  of  those  twelve  epistolary 
volumes. 

"  I  shall  address  a  posthumous  letter  to  Mr.  Con- 
stable on  their  subject,  expressing  my  desire  that  he 
publish  two  volumes  annually,  not  classing  them  to 
separate  correspondents,  but  allowing  them  to  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  the  order  of  time  as  they  stand' 
in  the  collection. 

"  This  letter  has  been  written  beneath  the  pres- 
sure of  much  pain  and  illness.  I  am  in  a  state 
which  induces  me  to  beUeve  you  will,  ere  long,  re- 
ceive this  testimony  of  my  regard,  confidence,  and 
gratitud^  for  all  the  attention  with  which  you  nave 
honoured  me ;  above  all,  for  your  kind  visit.  May 
health  and  length  of  days  be  youra|,  with  leisure  to 
employ,  from  time  to  time,  your  illustrious  muse. 
And  now,  dear  sir,  a  long,  a  last  adieu ! 

"Ansa  Sewabd." 

I  have,  in  every  material  respect,  punctually  com- 
plied Mrith  the  wishes  of  my  deceased  friend.  I  have 


exercised  the  li^titude  indu 
prose  compositions,  and  a 


ged  to  me  of  omitting  the 
so  the  poems  of  the  late 


Mr.  Seward,  as  it  was  judged  advisable  to  limit  the 
size  of  this  publication  to  three  volumes.  The  imi- 
tation of  Telemachus  is  also  .omitted ;  and,  in  pub- 
lishing the  correspondence,  every  thing  is  retrenched 
which  has  reference  to  personal  anecdote.  I  am 
aware  that,  in  this  particular,  I  have  not  consulted 
the  taste  of  the  age:  but,  in  my  opinion,  nothing 
less  important  than  the  ascertainment  of  historical 
fact  justifies  withdrawing  the  veil  from  the  incidents 
of  private  hfe.    I  would  not  willingly  have  this  sup 

*  I  owe  Mr.  Coiwtalilo  my  thanks  for  hsvinc  ofleml  me  the  tin 

'-•■       "  -"      '^ — ' "  » preicnt  Meinpir 

admit  pf  my  poo- 


1  1  owe  iHt.  t/on»iaiiio  mj  inama  ■•jt  navmn  ui 
limited  uo  of  thin  eoliecUoii,  fiK  drawinv  np  tiio 
The  boands  t  had  prescribed  to  myiiclf.  did  not  i 
fitioc  to  a  great  exUmt  by  his  libcntlity 


m 


DAWIBLDRKOS, 


|ttetm)0  nufcoiMtrued.   TbM  m  not  a  line  lamy 

i>Oft0eAnon  but  mi^t  be  puUishod  with  honour  to 
ler  who  bequeathetl  roe  the  manuecziptA,  and  with 
ustice  to  those  named  in  them ;  and  those  in  Mr. 
Constable's  possession,  being  more  generally  of  a 
literary  nature,  are  still  less  liable  to  exception.  But 
few  can  remember  the  feelingSfpasaions,  andprcyudi' 
ces  of  their  earlier  career,  without  feelinc  reluctance 
to  their  being  brought  before  the  public ;  and,  in 
some  late  instances,  the  parties  concerned  might 
have  remonstrated  with  the  editor,  like  the  dethroned 
monarch  with  his  insulting  accuser : 


Mr  woavad-ttp  follii 
If  ihy  onmcas  won 
Would  it  not  shame  t^ 
To  wad  a  lecture  of ' 


And  moat  I  nvel  out 


in  racord, 

in  lo  fair  a  trocv>, 
»in) 


The  poetry  has  been  published  praciaely  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Be  ward' 8  directions,  to  the  numerous 
friends  of  Miss  Seward,  these  volumes  will  form  an 
acceptable  present;  for,  besides  their  poetical  merit, 
they  form  a  pleasing  register  of  her  sentiments,  her 
feeun^,  and  her  anections.  The  geaoral  reception 
they  may  meet  with  ie  more  dubious,  since  collec- 
tions  of  occasional  and  detached  poems  have  rarely 
been  honoured  with  a  large  share  of  public  favour. 
SiumlQ  Miss  Seward's  poetry  be  admitted  as  an  ex- 
c€V)tIon.  it  wjU  add  ^uch  to  the  satisiaotion  which  1 
fe^\  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  task  intrusted  to 
me  by  the  bequest  or  the  amiable  and  higfalf  aocom^ 
plii^ed  author. 


DANIEL  D£  FOE. 


Tht^  biofranliiqal  tketeh  waa.not  writtw  by  the  au 
volnniM.  ^tbrUie  late  Mr.  Johii  Bailaotrae.  bookat^.  ^  ».«. 
k..^.^.  xfhote  wit,  livdf  Ulenta,  and  ki|idne»  of  dMpotilioo, 
ika  Mm  loaff  ivattaS  and  naooDtarod  by  hte 
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Pbbhaps  there  exists  no  worL  either  of  instruc- 
ti<m  or  entertainment,  in  the  EngUsh  language, 
which  has  been  more  generally  reaoT  and  more  rnii- 
yersaily  admired,  than  the  lii/e  aiid  AdveiUure»  qf 
Robinson  Cruaot.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  the 
charm  consists^  by  which  persons  of  all  clasaea^nd 
denominations  are  thus  fascinated ;  yet  the  maionty 
of  readera  will  recollect  it  as  among  Uie  first  works 
which  awakened  and  interested  their  youthful  atten- 
tion ;  and  feel,  even  in  advanced  life,  and  in  the  ma- 
turity of  their  understanding!  that  there  are  still 
associated  with  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  aentimenta 
peculiar  to  that  period,  when  all  ia  new,  all  glitter- 
uig  m  prospect,  and  when  those  visions  are  moat 
bnght,  which  the  experience  of  after  life  tends  only 
to  darken  and  destroy. 

This  work  was  first  published  in  April,  1719 :  its 
recepuon,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  universal.  It  ia 
a  singular  circumstance,  that  (he  Author,  (the  aub- 
lect  pf  our  present  Memoir,)  after  a  Ufa  spent  m 

Eoutical  turmoil,  danger,  and  imprisonment,  shdold 
ave  occupied  himself;  in  its  decline,  in.  the  pro- 
ducuon  of  a  work  like  the  present ;  unless  it  may 
be  supposed,  that  his  wearied  heart  turnad  with  dis- 
gust from  society  and  its  institutions,  and  found 
solaoe  in  picturing  the  happiness  of  a  state,  such  as 
he  has  assigned  to  his  hero.  Be  this  as  it  may,  so- 
ciety is  for  ever  indebted  to  the  memory  of  De  Foe 
lor  his  production  of  a  work,  in  which  the  ways  of 
Providence  are  simply  and  pleasingly  vindicated, 
ud  a  lasting  and  useful  moral  is  conveyed  through 
the  channel  of  an  interesting  and  delightful  story. 

Daniel  De  Foe  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year 
.1663.  His  father  was  James  Foe,  of  the  parish  of 
St  Giles",  butcher.  Much  curious  spectilation,  with 
which  we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers,  has  arisen 
from ,  the  circumstance  of  Daniel'a  having,  in  his 
own  instance,  prefixed  the  De  to  the  family  name. 
We  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  that  critical 
mquirer,  who  supposes,  that  Daniel  did  so,  being 
ashamed  of  the  lowness  of  his  origin,  and  conceived 
the  prefixed  De  had  the  sound  of  Norman  dignity 
with  If.  His  family,  as  well  as  himself;  were  dis- 
aenterss  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  taneu  weie 


8»  atoct  aa  Us  a^t  -nmmk ;  for  he  conH»Iii|i|^  ;h| 
the  Prefiace  to  his  M^t  RrformaUon^  that  sama 
Dissenters  had  reproached  htni,  as  if  he  had  said« 
that  "  the  gallows  and  the  galleys  ought  to  be  fiia 
penalty  of  going  to  the  conventicle;  forgetting,  that 
I  mxxti  design  to  hate  my  father ^  my  tot/ie,  $ix  tnno« 
cent  children^  and  mystify  put  into  the  same  condi 
tion." 

De  Foe's  education  was  rather  circumscribe, 
which  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  in  so  fnfiny  m- 
stanoes,  he  has  exhibited  proou)  of  rare  natural 
geniua  He  was  sent  by  his  father,  at  twelve  years 
old,  to  the  Kewington  ween  Dissenting  Academy 
then  kept  by  Mr.  Morton,  where  he  remained  about 
four  years ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  all  the 
education  he  ever  received.  When  he  was  remanded 
from  school,  it  would  seemi  that,  his  genius  not  hs 
ing  towards  the  marrow-bone  and  cleaver,  hia  fa 
ther  had  put  him  to  some  other  trade ;  of  what 
nature  we  are  unable  to  learn,  De  Fbe  himself  being 
very  reserved  on  the  subject.  When  charged  by 
Tutchin^  with  having  his  breeding  as  an  anprentioe 
to  a  hosier^  ha  asserts,  (May^  1706,)  *^  (hat  be  nerer 
waa  a  hosier,t  or  an  apprentice,  bat  admits  that  ha 
had  been  a  trader." 

This,  however,  had  occupied  but  a  short  period 
of  his  youth:  for  in  1686.  when  he  was  m  hia 
twenty-second  year,  he  took  up  arms  inthecauae 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  On  the  destruction  of 
Momnouth's  party,  Daniel  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  unpunished  amidst  tbf  herd  of  greater  de- 
linquents ;  but,  ia  his  latter  years,  whei^  the  avovral 
was  no  longer  dangerous,  he  boasts  hmtself  much 
of  bis  exploits,  in  Mis  Appeal  to  Shntur  and  Juai' 
Ue^  being  a  tnu  Aceount  of  hU  Omditd  in  PuhHe 
Ajfairs. 

Three  years  afterwarda,  (M88,)  De  Foe  waa  ad- 
mitted a  Liveryman  of  London.  As  he  had  been 
throughout  a  steady  advocate  hr  theRevohitian,  ha 
had  now  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  that  great 
event  Oldmixon  says,  (Works,  vol.  II.  p.  27V,) 
that  at  a  fieast,  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
to  King  WiUiam,  on  the  39th  October.  1689,  De  Foe 
a{^ea»ed  gallantly  mounted,  and  riclUy  aeoontred, 
among  the  troopers  commanded  by  Lord  P^t«r- 
bofough,  who  attended  the  King  and  C^ueen  ihim 
Whittfiall  to  the  Mansion  House.  All  DanM'a 
horsemanship,  however,  united  to  the  steady  devo- 
tion of  his  pen  to  the  cause  of  William,  were  unabla 
to  procure  him  the  notice  of  that  oold-charaetetad 
monarch ;  and  our  author  was  fain  to  oontent  hha- 
self  (as  his  adversary  Tutchin  asserts)  with  the 
humble  occupation  of  a  hosier  in  Freeman's  Yard, 
Comhill  i—wiaely  conaklering,  that  if  the  court 
could  do  without  political  tracts,  the  people  eonJd 
not  do  without  stockings. 

With  thaili  fiortune  however  attendant  upon  thoae 
men  of  genius,  who  cultivate  thinr  superior  powers 
to  the  neglect  of  that  common  sense  which  is  re- 

Suiaite  to  carry  a  man  creditably  through  thia  everv- 
ay  world,  De  Foe's  afTaira  declined  from  bad  to 
worse:  he  spent  those  hours,  which  he  ought  to 
have  devoted  to  his  shop,  in  a  society  lor  the  culti- 
vation of  polite  learning,  and  he  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  ahacondmg  from  his  creditors  in  I6M. 
One  of  those  creditors,  who  had  less  eoneideration 
for  polite  learning,  and  mora  irritability  than  the 
reat,  took  out  a  commiasion  of  bankruptcy  against 
him ;  hut,  formnately  for  our  author,  this  was  an- 
perseded  on  the  petition  of  those  to  whom  he  waa 
most  indebted^  and  a  compoeition  was  accepted. 
This  composition  he  punctually  paid  by  eflbrts  of 
unwearied  diliaenoe;  and  some  of  the  creditors, 
whose  claims  bad  been  thus  satisfied,  falfeg  into 
distress  themselves,  he  waited  upon  them,  and  paid 
their  tebu  in  full.  He  waa  next  engaged  in  carry- 
mg  on  tile-wo^a,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
near  Tilbury,  but  with  little  success;  for  it  waa  sar- 
castically said  of  him,  that  he  did  not,  "  like  the 
Egyptians,  require  bricks  without  straw,  but,  lika 

*  Tbtdiin.  the  fMbtbhcroribe  Obeervaxor,  and  a  stoaifar  oppo- 
nent of  Do  fVM'a  lioth  in  politkt  and  iiloratuic 
^  t  PerhapothoMlv«h«laUtolMeonMMnoolbrtWiaseni«»UF 
lyie  a—ertioB.  wii,  thai  tiwiah  ho  dtgliia  hos^  hodid  not  i 


B^agjsfL  w^vou. 


^ 


tny  i7iiu«a  to  hiB  tkle-mulng,  dur  autkor,  ttimu- 
lated  by  an  aotive  mind  aod  embarraaaed  circum- 
sUacM,  deviaed  many  other  schanuaror,  aa  he  called 
thet%  projecta.  He  wrote  many  aheeta  about  the 
fioahih  coin  s  he  projected  Banka  for  everycoiuity| 
aacT Factoriea  for  gooda;  be  exhibited  a  Proposal 
{i9ty  feelmgly,  no  doubt)  for  a  commission  of  Id- 
quiry  into  bankrupta'  eatatea ;  he  contrived  a  Pen- 
aioii'ofiUe  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  finiahed,  by 
p(rf>liehin«  a  lon^;  Eaaay  upon  pro*«^cts  hemselv^. 

About  thia  penod.  (1695,)  our  author's  indelaugable 
ewjbavoura  procured  him  aome  notice  from  the, court, 
and  he  waa  appoin  ted  accountant  to  the  commiaak)n> 
era  for  managwg  the  duties  on  glaaa.  Here  also  his 
usual  iU  luek  attended  him;  he  waa  thrown  out  of  hia 
Ataadon  by  the  suraieaaion  of  the  tax  in  1699. 

But  the  time  at  length  arrired  wben  the  aun  of 
roy«l  favour  waa  to  uune  out  upon  our  author's 
piowectii.  About  the  end  of  1699,  th^  waa  pub^ 
iiahed,  what  De  Fqe  callsi  "  an  horrid  pamphtot 
in  very  ill  yerse^  wntten  by  one  Tutehin,  and  called 
Tk9  PinreiMn^9  i  in  whioi  the  author  fell  peraon* 
a&y'  upon  tiu»  ainfii  then  upon  the  Dutch  nation, 
and,  aAer^tayiflg  reproaehed  hia  majeaty  with 
cnmaa,  that  hwworat  enemiea  could  not  think  of  withr 
eothomr^a  auma  up  all  in  the  odioua  name  of  ^FVr- 
4t0i«r.  This  liUfld  n)e  with  rage  against  the  bookf 
and  save  birth  to  a  time,  which  I  never  could  hope 
aMld  hav»  ]DC)t  with  so  gi«eral  bu  acceptation/; 

Tna  taflsi  which  De  Foe  hare  alludes  to,  was  hia^ 
TVua-frorft  EngUthman^  a  poetical  satire  on  the 
Ar«t jTiemi  and  a  defence  of  Jung  WUhani  and 
th^  Dttteh ;  of  which  the  aale  w«a  great  without 
esample^  aad  our  authoi'a  rewasd  proportionate. 
Ha  wa*  even  admittfo.  to  the  'hoaout  of  a  peraonal 
inleryiew  with  the  kuM,  and  beaama  with  more  ar- 
dour than  aver  a  pnoMaaed  partisan  of  the  oourt 
In  tfaiaoonpoaitioii  the  aatire  waa  stroo^;,  powerful, 
aad  manly,  upbraiding  the  Bngliah  Tonea  for  theur 
uhfeaatmable  prejudice  a«aiaat  foreigneraj  the  ra- 
ihvr  that  thars  were  so  many  nations  blended  m  the 
maas  now  called  Enaliahmen.  The  verse  waa 
lai^  and  miatanadt  wt  De  Foe  never  aeema  to 
have  poaaesaed  an  ear  for  the  melody  of  langua^se, 
whether  m  proae  or  vena.  But  though  ^aotuig 
the  long  raaoundiog  veese  and  energy  divine  of 
Diyden,  he  had  often  maacoline  ezpreenona  and 
hapoT  tonia  of  thought,  not  unworthy  of  the  author 
ct'dbsaimm  ondAckiiophd,  though,  upon  the  wholes 
hia  atyle  aeesM  rather  to  have  been  formed  on  that 
of  HaU,  Oldham,  and  the  elder  aatiriata.  The  firat 
ase  well  known : 


Wherever  Ood  craoto  a  hooie  of  mefw, 
TkB  dtrtt  alwfrt  MM*  r  ekapel  than ; 
And  'twfll  be  iound  upon  oxammatioo, 
Tm  laUer  has  tbd  Ivgosi  oonfresation. 

Hie  author's  first  publication  after  T7U  Tnu- 
horn  JEn^Uahman  was,  TTu  original  Porwer  of  the 
CoiUcHve  Body  qf  tfu  PeopU  qfJEngland  examin- 
td  and  asserUa  ;  next.  An  Argununt  to  jtrovt  that 
«  Sianding  Army,  wWi  constrU  qf  ParUamtnl,  vxu 
net  inetmMstmt  wUh  a  Prtt  Govemnunt;  hut,  as 
we  do  not  mean  to  follow  De  Foe  through,  the  ca> 
laer  of  his  politica,  and  intend  only  to  notice  such 
vorka,  sb  in  their  consequencesi  materially  affected 
hit  peraooal  situation  ^nd  afTairs,  we  sball  naaa  to 
the  death  of  his  aovereign  and  patron,  which  took 
place  8th  March,  170{2. 

The  aAoeasion  of  Anne  having  restored  the  Ime  of 
Stuart,  to  whom  the  politics  and  conduct  of  De 
Foe  had  heen  peculiarly  obnoxious,  our  author  was 
shortly  reduced,  as  before,  to  live  on  the  produceof  his 
wica :  and  it  iaperhaps  lucky  for  the  world  that  there 
iaao  much  truth  in  the  universal  outcry  against  the 
aeflecf  of  living  authors  x  for  there  seems  a  cfrtain 
lanness  concomitant  with  genius,  which  can  only 
be  tBeited  to  action  by  the  pressure  of  neceaatty. 
Had  WUliara  lived,  probably  the  world  would  never 
have  been  delightea  with  the  AdvmUuva  of  Rolnn- 
asn  Oruaoe. 

Whether  De  Foe  fonnd  poUtics  the  most  vmidi* 
Ue  produce  of  the  preas  or,  Uke  Macbeth,  (alt  him- 

^^  6L 


Btapc  in  10  &r,  HbtJt  ■boeUI  I  mde  no  mofe, 
RctiiniiiK  wera  a  tediou  sn  fo  o*«r,-- 


we  are  yet  to  loam ;  but  he  ventured  to  reprint  hia ' 
Shortest  Way  toiOi  the  Dissenters  ;  and  to  publish 
seveial  other  treatises^  which  were  conaidered  lib^- 
lous  by  the  Oommona ;  and  on  the  26th  of  Febc&aiy« 
1702-3,  a  complaint  being  made  in  the  Houae,  of  m 
book  entitled,  T%«  Shortcut  WayvoiththciHBStrUmn: 
and  the  folios  11—18  and  26  being  read,  "  Resolvedi 
that  this  book  being  full  of  falas  and  acandalous  ra^ 
flections  on  this  Paniament,  and  tending  to  promote 
sedition,  be  bumtby  the  hands  of  the  common  han^ 
man,  in  New  Palace-Yard*'* 

Oar  unformnate  author's  pohtical  ama  were  now< 
all  muatered  in  arrav  against  him,  and  a  tremendoua 
catalogue  they  made.  He  had  been  the  favourite 
and  panegyriat  of  William ;  he  had  fouf^t  for  Monr 
mouth,  ana  opposed  Jamea;  he  had  vmdicated  the* 
Revolution,  and  defended  the  righta  of  the  peo- 
ple; he  had  bantered,  insulted,  and  offNided,  the 
whole  Tory  leaders  of  the  Commons ;  and.  i^er  aU,* 
he  could  not  be  quiet,  but  mnat  lepubltsh  ms  moa4> 
oileasive  productions. 

Thus  overpowered,  De  Foe  waa  obliged  to  seorala' 
himaelf ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  a  very  disagn^bla 
circumstance  for  the  following -aGenrate  deaenpuan^ 
of  his  person.  AproolamatioB  waa  issued  by  the  see* 
retariea  of  atate,m  Jan^  1703,  inthefoUowing  temac 

'*  St.  JfstMdty  Jan,  10,  1762^. 

"Whereaa  Daaisl  De  Foe,  aUos  De  Fooe^   ia 
charged  with  writing  a  scandalous  and  sediliowl 
pamphlet,  entitled,  Ths  Bhortett  Wityyiiikthe  DU- 
wemttTi  7  ne  is  a  middle  siaed  spare  man,  about  forlii) 
years  old<  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  dask-bnMivii 
coloured  naif,  but  wears  a  wig,  a  hooked  nQae,a  shatyi 
chin,  i^y  e7ea,aad  a  lam  mole  near  hiamoUth :  waa* 
bora  in  London,  and  for  manv  yeara  waa  a  heae^- 
fa<nor,  in  Freeman's  Yard,  in-  Cornhill,  and  now  ^ 
owner  of  the  brick  and  pantile  worka  near  Tilbiiigr«^ 
fort,  in  Essex;   whoever  ahaN  discover  the  aaidt 
Daniei  De  Foe  to  one  of  her  majeaty  s  principal  aeei 
retariea  of  states  or  any  of  her  majeatjra  iuatioea  of • 
peace,  ao  aa  he  mav  be  apprehended,  ahall  nave  a  i^ 
ward  of  60^,  which  her  ro^eaty  has  ordered  imme- 
diately to  be  paid  upon  such  discovery." 

He  waa  shortlv  after  caught,  fitted,  pilloriedi  and- 
impriaoned.  "Thua,"  saya  ne,  '^was  I  a  aaoond. 
time  ruined ;  for  by  this  afiiur  I  loat  above.  86001. 
sterling." 

While  he  waa  confined  in  Newgat&  he  oecooied 
his  time  in  correcting  for  the  press  a  collection. or  hia- 
own  writinga.  which  waa  published  in  the  course  of: 
the  year ;  and  he  even  amuaed  himself  by  writing  an 
Odt  to  tiu  PiUory ;  of  which  he  had  ao  lately  fieaii 
made  the  unwilling  acquaintance.  Hence  rmM^a 
insulting  verse,  which  clasfps  De  Foe  with  his  Tory 
rival: 

Earlea  on  bifh  itottd  ttiwbaab'd  Dv  Foe, 
And  TuUdiiii  flacnuat  from  tlie  aooaei  below. 


His  Hymn  to  the  PiUory,  m  rough  and  harsh  iam 
bics.  has,  tike  the  TVue^bom  SnglUhman^  and  in- 
deed all  De  Foe's  poetiy,  a  strong  fund  of  manly 
satire,  and  we  are  mistaken  if,  in  the  lines  whidi  fof-' 
low,  tne  author  does  not  successfully  retort  upon  hia 
prosecutors  the  shame  at  least  of  the  punishment  to 
which  he  had  been  aubiected.  The^  are  in  the  apiri^ 
though  without  the  eloquence,  of  the  gallant  old 
cavaner,  Lovelace. 

stone  walk  do  not  a  prina  malce. 

Nor  inm  ben  a  cage  ^ 
Btinda  inoooeot  andTquiet  take 

Tint  for  a  hermitacB. 

The  hymn  of  De  Foe  commences  thus . 

Hafll  Hi'roglrphick  State  Machine. 
CoDderan'd  to  punish  fancy  in : 
Men,  that  are  men.  can  in  thee  feel  no  pain, 
Aad  all  thj  ineianificanoe  disdain. 

Contempt,  tBat  fkbe  new  word  mab^BBe, 

b  without  crime  an  empty  nunir— 

A  ihadow  to  amuse  mankind,^    ,    .  . 
Bat  never  frights  the  wise  or  well-ftc'a  mmd : 

Viittte  despises  human  soern. 

And  scanaala  innocesee  adorn. 


BnUsd  oo  thjr  stool  ofitate,^ 
Ifhat  pMspeet  do  I  see  of  liitvB  fttaf 
26* 


DiLNIEL  0E  FOB 


How  the  inseratmUM  of  pnmdoioo 
Dlfibr  fiom  our  eontneted  seme ; 
Heieb/  the  errou  of  the  town, 
That  foolt  look  out.  and  knaves  look  on. 

Not  satiiSfied  with  this  unpleaaant  subject  for 
iambics,  De  Foe  afterwards  wrote  a  Hymn  to  the 

Gallou».  . .  .    ?  ,       1.         . 

But  the  chief  object  to  which  the  author  directed 
his  mind,  was  the  projection  of  T/w  Review.^  The 
publication  of  this  periodical  work  commenced  m  4to, 
on  the  19th  February,  1704,  and  continued  at  theraie 
of  two  numbers  a-week,  tilj  March,  1705,  when  an 
additional  weekly  number  was  published,  and  it  was 
continued  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
till  May,  1713,  forming  in  whole  nine  thick  volumes. 
De  Foe  was  the  sole  writer.  This  work  treats  of 
foreign  and  domestic  intelligence,  politics,  and  trade  j 
but  as  our  author  foresaw  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be- 
come popular  unless  amusing,  he  discusses  vanous 
other  topics,  under  the  head  of  a  Scandal  Ciuh ; 
Love,  Marriage,  Poetry,  Language,  and  the  prevail- 
ing tastes  and  habits  or  the  times.  Neither  did  these 
occupations  find  sufficient  employment  for  his  active 
mincU  While  he  was  still  in  Newgate,  (1704,)  he 
published  TTw  Storm ;  or  a  coUecticm  9f  the  most 
remarkable  casualties  which  happened  in  the  Tem- 
pest, 26th  November,  1703.  Nor  was  this  work  a 
dry  detail  of  disasters  only,  De  Foe  having  taken 
the  occasion,  with  his  usual  felicity,  to  mculcate  the 
troths  of  religion,  and  the  superin tendency  of  Provi- 
oSDoe  ^ 

About  the  end  of  1704,- when^  as  our  author  tells 
us,  he  lay  ruined  and  friendless  m  Newgate,  without 
hopes  of  deliverance.  Sir  Robert  Harley,  then  see- 
ntary  of  state,  of  whom  De  Foe  had  no  previous 
personal  knowledge,  sent  a  verbal  message  to  him. 
denring  to  know  '*what  he  could  do  for  him." 
Our  auUior,  no  doubt,  made  a  suitable  reply ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  Sir  Robert  took  an  opportunity 
to  npresent  to  the  Queen  his  present  misery,  and 
unmerited  sufferings.  Anne,  however,  did  pot  im- 
mediately consent  to  his  hberation,  but  she  inquured 
into  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  and  sent,  by 
Lord  Godolphin,  a  considerable  sum  to  his  wife. 
She  afterwards,  through  the  same  medium,  convey- 
oi  a  sum  to  himsejf,  equal  to  the  payment  of  his  fine 
and  discharge,  and  thus  bound  him  eternally  to  her 
interest.  He  was  liberated  from  Neweate  the  end 
of  1704,  and  retired  immediately  to  his  family  at  St. 
Bdmund's-Burv.  He  was  not  allowed,  however,  to 
enjoy  the  quiet  he  courted.  Booksellers,  news- wri- 
ters, and  wits,  circulated  every  where  rcqports,  that 
he  bad  fled  from  justice,  and  deserted  his  security. 
He  despised  their  spite,  and  resumed  his  labours ; 
the  first  fruits  of  which  were,  a  Ifymn  to  Victory^ 
a|id  a  DofubU  Wdcom^  ^4^^  Duke  of  Marlborough ; 
the  subjects  for  both  of  which  were  furnished  by  the 
glorious  achievements  of  that  seneral. 

Our  author  now  continued  nis  RevietOt  and  his 
polilical  pamjphleteering,  for  several  years ;  in  the 
courle  of  which  he  was  subjected  to  much  disquiet, 
and  'frequently  to  danger;  but  the  conciousness 
of  his  situation  as  an  English  freeholder,  and  a  livery- 
man of  London,  united  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
resolution  and  personal  courage,  enabled  him  to 

'  The  followinf  acoount  of  this  trcmendom  vigitation  is  extract- 
ed ftoiii  tiie  recoras  of  the  period. 

"  November  9(.  About  midnif  ht  be^an  the  most  terriUe  sttwm 
tiiat  bad  tteon  known  in  England ;  the  wind  W.  s.  W.  attended 
with  flashes  of  lightning.  It  uncovered  the  roofs  of  many  houitei 
and  churches,  blew  down  the  ipircfl  of  icveral  steeples  and  chim- 
neys, tore  whole  irroves  of  trees  up  by  the  roots.  The  leads  of 
■ome  churches  were  rolled  up  like  scrolls  of  parchment,  and 
several  vessels,  boats,  and  baniias,  ware  sunk  in  llio  liver  Thames ; 
but  tlie  royal  nayy  sustained  Ibe  createst  damage,  being  iyst  re- 
turned from  the  Straits ;  four  third-rates,  one  second-rate,  four 
Iburth-rales,  and  many  othem  of  less  force,  were  cast  away  uimmi 
the  coast  of  England,  and  above  fifteen  hundred  seamen  lost,  be- 
sides those  that  were  cast  away  in  merchant  ships.  The  loss  that 
London  alone  sustained  was  computed  at  one  million  sterling, 
and  the  eitf  of  BruUA  lost  to  tlie  amount  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  Amoog  the  persons  who  were  drowned  was  Rear- 
Admiral  Beaumont 

"  Upon  this  calamitv  the  Commoners  addressed  ner  Majesty, 

'  that  she  would  giva  direetiohs  Ibr  rebuilding  and  repairing  the 

royal  navy ;  and  that  she  would  make  some  provision  for  the 

nmUies  of  those  seaaieo  that  perished  in  the  storm,  witb  which 

faer  Majesty  complied.** 


encounter  and  overoome  the  msclifaiatioiiff  of  mr 
enemies.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  at  this  tlm« 
of  day,  that,  on  a  journey  which  his  affairs  led  him 
to  take  to  the  western  parts  of  England,  a  project 
was  formed  to  kidnap  and  send  him  as  a  soidier  to 
the  army ;  that  the  western  justices,  in  the  ardour 
of  their  party  zeal,  determined  to  apprehend  him  as 
a  vagabond :  and  that  suits  were  commenced  against 
him  m  his  absence  for  fictitious  debts  :  vet  all  these 
circumstances  De  Foe  has  asserted  in  his  Review  f 
and  we  have  not  learnt  that  any  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  controvert  the  truth  of  his  statements. 

About  this  time  (1706)  a  situation  occurred,  for 
which  our  author's  abihties  were  peculiarly  fitted. 
The  cabinet  of  Queen  Anne  was  m  want  of  a  per- 
son of  ^neral  commercial  knowledge,  ready  talents, 
and  insinuating  manners,  to  go  to  Scotland  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  great  measure  of  the  Union. 
Lord  Grodolphin  determined  to  employ  De  Foe ;  ha 
accordingly  carried  him  to  the  Queen,  by  whom  our 
author  was  graciously  received,  and  in  a  few  days,  he 
was  sent  to  Edinburgh.  The  particular  nature  of 
his  instructions  has  never  been  madepubUc;  but  on 
his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  in  October,  17B6,  De  I^^oe- 
was  recognised  as  a  character  almost  diplomatic. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  his  Htstorftiftht  Union, 
for  the  various  and  interesting  particulars  of  this  mis- 
sion ;  the  detail  of  which,  here,  would  occupy  an 
extent  beyond  the  Hniits  of  our  biography. 

De  Foe  appears  to  have  been  no  great  favourite  in 
Scotland,  although,  while  there,  he  published  CaU- 
donia^  a  poem  in  honour  of  the  nation.  He  men- 
tions many  hair^breadth  'scapes,  which,  bv  "his-- 
own  prudence,  and  God's  providence,*'  he  erocted ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  where  almost  the  whole 
nation  was  decidedly  averse  to  the  Union,  a  charec- 
ter  like  De  Foe.  sent  thither  to  promote  it  by  &U 
means,  direct  and  indirect  should  be  regarded  with 
dislike,  and  even  exposed  to,  the  danger  of  assasai- 
nation.  The  act  for  the  Union  was  passed  by  tfaa- 
Scotch  parliament  in  January,  and  De  Foe  returned 
to  London,  in  Februaw,  1707,  to  write  a  history  of 
that  great  international  treaty.  It  is  believed  tktx 
his  services  were  rewarded  by  a  pension  from  Queen 
Anne. 

During  the  troublous  period  which  followed,  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
De  Foe,  wiser  by  experience,  lived  quietly  at  New* 
ington,  piiblishing  his  Review.     He  enoountened, 
however,  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  task,  much  con- 
tentious opposition  and  obloquy,  which  he  manfdlly- 
resisted  and  retorted ;  but,  after  ihe  political  changes, 
by  which  his  first  patron  Sir  Robert  Harley,  ana 
next  Lord  Godolphm,  were  turned  out  of  power,  bis 
pecuniary  allowance  from  the  Treasury  seems  to 
have  ceased,  and  he  was  compelled,  as  before;  to 
launch  out  as  a  general  writer  for  the  supp!;^  of  hia 
necessities.    The  political  agitation  of  the  times  dic- 
tated his  subjects ;  but,  unfortunately  for  De  Foe». 
both  Tories  and  Jacobites,  in  those  davs,  were  each 
plain  matter-of-fact  men,  that  his  raillery  waa  mia- 
understood}  and  he  was  arrested^  and  committed  to- 
his  old  habitation,  for  several  squibs,  which  were  ob- 
viously ironical. 

The  writings  on  which  he  was  indicted,  were  two; 
What  if  the  Pretender  should  come?  and.  What  ij 
the  Queen  should  die  7  "  Nothing,"  says  De  Foe, 
"could  be  more  plain,  than  that  the  titles  of  theae 
are  amusements,  m  order  to  get  the  books  into  the* 
hands  of  those  who  had  been  deluded  by  the  Jaco- 
bites." His  explanation  would  not  suffice ;  he  'wad 
tried  and  found  guilty,  fined  in  800/..  and  committed 
to  Newgate.    He  was  now  compelled  to  drop  the^ 

Kublication  of  his  Review  j  and  it  is  singular,  that- 
e  did  so  while  confined  in  Newgate,  the  very  place 
in  which  its  idea  had  first  entered  his  head  nine 
years  before. 

After  Isong  in  jail  a  few  months,  he  was  libera  ted- 
by  the  queen  s  order  in  November,  1713. 

Although  thtis  released,  and  the  innocence  of  his 
intentions  admitted,  if  not  established,  nothing  wti» 
done  for  him  ;  and  the  queen's  death,  which  took 
place  shortly  after,  (in  July,  1714,)  left  him  defence- 
less to  the  attacks  of  his  rancorous  enemies.     *'  fff^ 


•doner,"  says  he,  "  wai  the  qoeeti  dead,  and  the 
kmg,  as  right  requiied,  proclaimed,  but  the  rage  of 
men  increased  upon  me  to  that  degree,  that  their 

threats  were  such  as  I  am  unable  to  express;  and 

though  I  have  written  nothing  since  the  oueen's 
death,  yet  a  great  many  things  are  called  oy  my 
name,  and  T  near  the  answerers  insults.''    This  was 
the  darkest  period  of  our  author's  hfe.    He  hail  lost 
his  appointment,  whatever  it  was;  he  had  been 
obliged  to  give  up  his  Review ;  every  thing  he  ven- 
tured to  publish  besides,  was  received  with  suspicion, 
and  he  was  on  all  hands  overborne  by  faction,  miury, 
and  insult.    His  health  declined  fast  under  tnese 
unmerited  sufferings,  but  the  vigour  of  his  mind  re- 
mained ;  and  he  determined  to  assert  the  innocence 
of  his  conduct,  and  to  clear  his  blemished  fame. 
He  accordinghr  published,  in  1716,  *'  An  Appeal  to 
Honour  and  Justice^  though  it  be  of  his  toorst  Ene- 
miesy  being  a  TVue  Aceoimt  of  hia  Conduct  in  Public 
Affenre.**    This  work  contains  a  Ion?  account  and 
dSence  of  his  political  conduct  from  the  outset,  and 
a  moot  afiecting  detail  of  his  sufferings  ;  but  the  sub- 
ject had  been  too  much  for  him.    When  he  reviewed 
what  he  had  done,  and  how  he  had  been  rewarded : 
how  much  he  had  deserved,  and  how  heavilv  he  had 
soflered;  the  ardent  spirit  of  De  Foe  sunk  before 
the  picture,  and  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy  before 
he  conld  finish  his  work.    It  was  published,  never- 
theleas,  by  his  friends,  and  the  profits  of  its  sale  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  source  of  his  support    This 
Wis  the  terminating  period  of  our  author's  political 
career.    He  recovered  his  health,  but  his  mind  had 
chanand  its  tone ;  and  it  was  now  that  the  history 
of  Setkirk  first  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.    It  haa  «een  thought  by  some  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  De  Foe,  that  the  idea  was  not 
orif;;hially  his  own  ;  bat  really  the  story  of  Selkirk, 
which  had  been  published  a  few  years  before  in 
Wbodes  Roger^  Voyage  round  the  World,  appears 
to  have  fhmished  our  author  with  so  little  bevond 
the  bare  idea  of  a  man  living  upon  an  uninhabited 
ialancL  that  it  seems  quite  immaterial  whether  he 
took  nis  hint  fix>m  that,  or  from  any  other  similar 
story,  of  which  many  were  then  current.    In  order 
to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  how  very  little  De 
Foe  haa  been  assisted  by  Selkirk's  narrative,  we 
have  extracted  the  whole  from  Woodes  Rogers' 
Voyage,  and  subjoined  it  to  this  article.* 

Tile  sale  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  rapid  and  extensive,  and  De  Foe's 
profits  were  commensurate.  The  work  was  attack- 
ed on  all  sides  by  his  ancient  ouponents.  whose  la- 
bours have  long  since  quietly  aescendecl  with  their 
tatfaors  to  merited  oblivion ;  out  our  author,  having 
tfaepublic  on  his  sid&  set  them  all  at  defiance;  andLthe 
same  year  he  published  a  second  volume  with  equal 
wcoeas.    Thus  far . 

'"Wtth  tlettdy  bark  and  llowiiif  tail 
H«  no  beibr*  Ilia  wind  t" 

but,^  incited  by  the  hope  of  flirther  profit,  and  con- 
es vmg  the  themeof  Crusoe  inexhaustible,  ne  shortly 
after  published  Serious  ReJUctUms  during  the  lA/e 
ofRobinson  Crusoe^  vfith  his  Vision  of  the  Angelic 
World.  These  Visions  and  Reflections  were  well 
recerved  at  the  time,  although  by  no  means  so  much 
m  requisition  now. 

With  the  return  of  his  good  fortune,  our  author's 
health  was  re-establish^,  and  the  vigour  of  his 
mmd  restored.  He  published,  in  1720,  The  IJfe  and 
Piracies  qf  Captain  Singleton ;  and  finding  it  safer. 
It  would,  seem,,  as  well  as  more  profitable,  to  amuse 
the  public^  Xhyi  to  reform  them,  he  continued  this 
course,  with  little  variation,  for  the  remainder  of  hia 
nfe-. 

His  subsequent  publications,  to  all  of  which  a 
considerable  degree  of  popularity  was  attached, 
though  none  of  them  equalled  the  reputation  of  Roh- 
mson  Crusoe,  wera  T^e  Dumb  Philosopher.  History 
of  Duncan  Campbell,  Remarkable  Lffe  of  Colonel 
Jwcfc.  Fortunate  Mistress^  and  New  Voyage  round 
fiU  World.  * 

Nal. 
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We  are  now  to  take  leave  of  oor  author,  who  died 
in  1731,  at  the  age  of  68,  in  Cripplegate,  London, 
leaving  a  widow  and  large  fmrniy  in  tolerable  cir- 
cumstances. 

That  De  Foe  was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect  and 
lively  imagination,  is  obvious  from  his  works ;  that 
be  was  possessed  ^f  an  ardent  temper,  a  resoluta 
courage,  and  an  unwearied  spirit  of  enterprise,  is 
ascertained  by  the  events  of  nis  changeful  career  t 
and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  that  rashness  aha 
improvidence,  hv  which  his  progress  in  life  was  so 
frequently  impeded,  there  seems  no  reason  to  with- 
hold from  him  the  praise  of  as  much,  nay  more,  in- 
tegrity, sincerity,  and  consistency,  than  could  have 
been  expected  in  a  political  author,  writing  for  bread, 
and  whose  chief  protf?ctor,  Harley,  was  latterly  of  a 
different  party  from  his  own.  As  the  author  oi Rob- 
inson Crusde^  his  fame  promises  to  endure  as  long 
as  the  language  in  which  he  wrota 

So  far  my  late  regretted  friend.  But  these  trifling 
sketches  oi  literary  biography  being  now  colleote<C 
it  seems  injustice  to  the  author  of  Rohinson  Crusoe 
to  permit  his  memoirs  to  be  inserted,  without  a  brief 
attempt  to  account  for  that  popularity,  which,  in  hia 
principal  work  at  least,  has  equalled  that  of  any 
author  who  ever  wrote. 

And  we  must  in  the  first  place,  remaik,  that  this 
fertihty  of  De  Foe  was  astonishing.    He  wrote  on 
all  occasions,  and  on  all  subjects,  and  seemingly  had 
little  time  for  preparation  upon  the  subject  in  nand, 
but  treated  it  from  the  stores  which  his  memory  re- 
tained of  early  reading,  and  such  hinta  as  he  had 
caught  up  in  society,  not  one  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  lost  upon  him.    A  complete  list  of  De  Poe^a 
works,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  lata 
George  Chalmers,  has  not  yet  been  procured,  and  a 
perfect  collection  even  of  such  books  as  he  ia  well 
known  to  have  written,  can  searoely  be  procured^ 
even  by  the  most  active  bibliomaniact    'The  pre- 
ceding memoir  does  not  notice  one  half  of  his  com-  * 
positions,  all,  even  the  meanest  of  which,  have  some* 
thing  in  them  to  distinguish  them  as  the  woi^s  of  an 
extraordinary  man.    It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubt- 
ed, that  he  possessed  a  powerful  memory  to  fumiak 
him  with  materiala,  and  a  no  less  copious  vein  of 
imagination  to  weave  them  up  into  a  web  of  his  own, 
and  supply  the  rich  embroidery  which  in  leaiity  con- 
stitutes their  chief  value.    De  Foe  doea  not  display 
much  acquaintance  with  classic  learning,  neither 
does  it  appear  that  his  attendance  on  theNewingtoft  • 
seminary  had  led  him  deep  into  the  atudy  of  anciest  • 
languages.    His  own  language  is  genome  En^^shi  t 
often  simple  even  to  vulgarity,  but  always  so  dia-  • 
tinctly  impressive,  that  its  very  vulgarity  had,  aa  ym  ' 
shall  presently  show,  an  efficacy,  in  gitiog  an  air  of  ' 
truth  or  probability  to  the  facts  and  sentiments  it ' 
conveys.    Exclusive  of  politics,  De  Foe's  studies  led 
chiefly  to  those  popular  narratives,  which  are  the 
amuaement  of  children  and  of  the  lower  ciaesesi 
those  accounts  of  travellers  who  have  visited  remote  * 
countries ;  of  voyagers  who  have  made  disoavsries 
of  new  lands  and  atrange  nations :  of  pirates  and  * 
bucaniers  who  have  aequoed  wealth  by  their  despe- 
rate adventures  on  the  ocean.  Hisreeidence  at  Lime- 
house,  near  the  Thames,  must  have  made  him  ae- 
qnamted  withmany  of  those  wild  marinera,  half  priva-  ' 
teera.  half  robbers,  whom  he  must  often  have  heard  re- 
late their  advemures,  and  with  whose  maimers  and 
sentunenta  he  thus  became  intimately  acquainted. 
There  ia  reason  to  believe^  from  a  paaaage  in  his  Re- 
view, (we  have  unformnately  mislaid  the  reflerencef^ 
that  he  was  acquainted  ¥rith  Dampierre,  a  marinar 
whose  scientific  skill  in  hisprofession  and  power  of  lit- 
erary composition  were  at  that  time  rarely  found  in  lui 
profession,  especially  among  those  rough  sons  of  the 
ocean  who  acknowledged  no  peace  beyond  the  Line^ 
and  had  aa  natural  an  eimiity  to  a  South-American 
Spaniard  aa  a  greyhound  to  a  bars,  and  who,  though 


distinguiehed  by  tne  somewhat  milder  term  of  buo- 
anieri  were  Uttle  better  than  absolute  pirates.  The 
English  Government,  it  is  well  known,  were  not| 
however,  very  active  m  destroying  this  class  of  ad- 

•t  The  avUur  faaa  lonir  apocht  for  Mi  poem  tanned  CaJededla. 
wkhovt  beiDff  able  to  obtam  a  aisht  of  it 
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Tenturera  while  they  confined  th|ir  depredations  to 
t1|#^Pi«ieli  and  Spaaiardfl,  and.  imbco,^  aeldoai  dia- 
ttvbed.  tlwm,  if  tnejr  returned  troai  tneir  roving  life, 
and  sat  down  to  enjoy  their  ill-goiten  gf^ne.  The 
courage  of  thc!4e  men,  the  wonderful  risks  which  they 
iiHnurred,  their  hair-breadth  escapea,  and  the  roman- 
tifi  countries  through  which  they  travelled,  seem  to 
have  had  infinite  charms  fur  De  A>e.  He  has  writ- 
ten several  books  on  this  subject,  ail  of  which  are  en- 
t^rtaimngi  and  remarkabla  for  the  aoeuraoy  with 
^hich  he  personates  the  chaf  scter  of  a  bucaniering 
adventurer.  The  New  Voyage  round  tfu  Wbrid,  the 
Vfyoffcs  and  Piracica  qf  Captcdn  S^nfleton^  are  of 
thia  daea,  and  the  second  part  of  Robinson  Crutoe. 
properly  belongs  to  it.  De  Foe's  general  acquaint- 
aQoa  with  nautical  affairs  has  not  oeen  doubted*  as 
ha  is  «aid  never  to  misapply  the  various  aea-phrases, 
or  show  an  ioioraace  unbecoming  the  character 
usder  which  he  wrote.  His  remarks  upon  trade, 
wnich  are  naturally  mixed  with  these  accounts  of 
fQiaign  parts,  might  naturally  be  expected  from  one 
wnoae  speculadona  in  every  channel  of  trade<had 
eaahked  nim  to  write  An  Aeoount  of  Commeroe, 
and  alao  a  work,  called  the  EngHsh  TradesTnant 
finm  which  he  appears  to  have  been  familiar  with 
fopaigift  coBBlriaa,  their  produce,  their  mannera,  and 
government,  and  whatever  rendered  it  easy  or  diffi- 
ctltto  enter  into  trade  with  them.  We  may  there- 
fan  conchxie  that  Purchas'a  Pilgrim^  Hacklnyt'a 
'Vkiyaflea,  and  the  other  ancient  authoritiee,  had  been 
c^^nonalv  examined  by  him,  as  wail  aa  those  of  his 
fiien4  Dampierre,  of  Wafer,  and  othera  who  had 
bten  m  the  aouth  Sea&  whether  aa  piivateera,  or, 
aah  was  then  called,  Upon  tfuaccQunt. 

flkylock  obaerves,  thm  are  land  thieveaand  water 
thieves  (  and  aa  De  Foe  was  famittar  with  the  latter, 
•»  he  waa  not  without  some  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
titeanddeviieeaof  the  former.  We  are  afraid  we 
iniistiQipttteCo  hoalong  and  repeated  impriaonnaeata, 
toe  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
aetnita  of  thievea  and  mendicants,  their  acta  of  plnn- 
def,  oODoaalment,  and  escape.  But  whatever  way 
haiaoquirad  his  knowledge  of  low  life,  Da  Foe  cer- 
tainly poaaeaasd  it  in  the  moet  extenaive  aenae»  and 
apliiisd  it  in  the  oompoaition  of  several  works  of  fie- 
tmn  in  the  sty  la  termed  by  the  Spaniarda  Gutto  IH- 
eorsfco,  of  wluoh  no  man  waa  ever  a  greater  maater. 
Thia  ciaaa  of  the  fictitiona  narrative  may  be  term- 
ed tha  Romance  of  Roguery,  the  subjecta  being  the 
adventtirea  of  thieves,  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  swin* 
dkra,  inchiding  viragoea  and  courtesans.  The  im- 
pBQived  taate  ot  tho  preaant  age  has  juatly  rejected 
Ihia  coarse  apadan  ot  amnaement,  which  is,  beaideB, 
eaknlated  to  do  an  infinite  dnd  of  miachief  among 
taa  lower  pjssasi,  aa  it  pnaents  in  a  comic, 
ot  even  hfliMe  ahape,  the  very  crimes  and  vices  to 
wliidi'thay  are  otherwiaa  most  likely  to  be  tempted. 
Navertluleaa,  the  struige  and  blackguard  aeenea 
xphiah  De  Foe  deaoribaa,  are  fit  to  be  compared  to 
tqa  gipay^boya  of  the  Spaniah  painter  Miu-iUo»  which 
anao  justly,  admiied,  aa  being,  in  truth  of  concep* 
tian,  and  spirit  of  ezaention,  toe  very  eh^  ^cboxtm 
of  art,  howovar  low  and  loatfaaome  the  originals 
Iran  which  they  aea  taken*  Of  this  diaracter  la  the 
JKstery  ^  OobnA  Jacky  for  example,  which  had  an 
inunenaa  populsfifty  among  the  lower  claaaea ;  that 
of  MM  PUmdtfy  a  ahophAer  and  prostitute  \  that 
of  Mrt.  Chnatian  J>aatUj  called  Mother  JRou  ;  and 
that  of  Boxanoy  aa  she  is  termed,  a  courtezan  in 
higher  life.   All  of  theae  contain  strong  marka  of 

Kline  t  in  the  laat  they  are  puticuiarly  predominan  L 
t  (ndt  the  coaiseneea  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
viea  and  vulgarity  of  the  actors,  the  reader  feels  aa 
a- well-principled  young  sen  may  do,  when  ae- 
daoed  by  aoirie  entertaining  and  disaolate  libertine 
into  sceoea  ot  debanohery,  that  though  he  may  he 
aoHiaed,  he  mnat  be  not  a  little  ashamed  of  that 
mhioh iomishea  the  entertainment.  So  that,  though 
weoould  aelect  frbm  these  piearetque  romances  a 
good  deal  that  ia  not  a  little  amnaing,  we  let  them 
paaa  by,  aa  wn  would  peraons,  howsoever  otherwise 
nueiesting|  who  may  not  be  m  character  and  man- 
MH  entiiely  fit  for  good  society. 
A  tUrd  species  of  composition,  to  whifih  the^ttthiQr'a 


active  and  vigorous  genina  waa  jpeculiarly  adapted, 
waa  the  account  ot  great  nutional  convulaionai., 
whether  by  war,  or  by  the  pestilence,  or  the  tempest. 
These  were  talea  which  are  sure,  when  even  moder- 
ately well  tpldi  to  arreat  the  attention,  and  which^ 
narrated  with  that  iroproe^on  of.  reality  waich  De^ 
Foe  knew  so  well  how.  to  convoy,  make  the  hair 
bristle  and  the  skin  creep.    In  this  manner  he  haa, 
written  the  MemoirM  qfa  Cavalier,  which  have  been 
often  read  and  quot«Kl  e^  a  real  produciion  of  a  rea| 
personage.    Bom  himaelf  almost  immediately  after 
the  Restoration,  De  Foe  must  have  known  many  of 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  civil  turmoilaor 
1642-6,  to  which  the  penod  of  theae  memoira  refeice^ 
He  must  have  lived  among  them  at  tiiat  age  wh^ 
boys,  auch  as  we  conceive  De  Foe  must  neceaaarily, 
have  been,  cling  to  the  knees  of  those  who  can  teD( 
them  of  the  danngp  and  the  dangera  of  their  youtkb 
at  a  period  when^their  own  passions,  and  viewa  c| 
preaaing,  forward  in  lif&  have  not  begun  to  operate 
upon  their  minds,  and  while  they  ere  atill  pleaeed  to 
listen  to  the  adventures  which  others  have  encoun- 
tered on  that  stagey  "^^^  they  themaslvea  havener 
vet  entered  upotn.     The  Mirmoire  qf  a   CavoXUr. 
have  certainly  been  enriched  with  seine  such  anee^, 
dotes  as  were  likely  to  fire  De  Foe's  active  and  pow- 
erfiil  imagination,  and  hint  to  him  in  what  coioam. 
the  aubject  ought  to  be  treated. 

The  contrast  betwixt  the  soldiers  of  the  celeb(mte4 
Tilly,  and  those  of  the  illustrious  Gustavue  Adol* 
phus,  almost  seema  tcM)  minutely  drawn  to  have  been 
executed  from  anything  abort  of  ocular  testimonyp^ 
But  De  Foe's  genius  haa  ahown,  ii^  this  and  other . 
instances,  how  completely  he  could  assume  tlv^, 
character  he  oeacnbea. 
The  troopa  of  TiUy  are  thus  deserilied  :— 
"  I  that  n^4  seen  liUy'fl  army,  and  hie  old  wea^V«v* 
beaten  aoldiersi  whose  discipUne  an4  exerciaea  vera 
so  exact,  and  their  courage  so  ollten  tried,  could  no| 
look  on  the  Snxon  army  without  some  concem,JoK 
them,  when  I  considered  who  they  had  to  deal  wudu 
Tilly'a  men  were  rugged  eurly  fellowa,  .their  facea 
had  an  air  of  harqy  courage,  manned  wit)i  wound* 
and  scars,  their  armour  snowed  thc^oruisea  of  m)Mr 
ket  bullets,  and  the  met  of  the  winAer  aioima.    I 
obqprved  of  them  their  clothes  were  always  ditt)^ 
but  their  arms  were  clean  and  bright;  they,  werat 
used  to  camp  in  the  open  fiolds,  and  eleei^  in  the 
frost  and  ram ;  their  horpes  were  strong  and  h^vdy 
like  themselves,  and  well  taught  their  exerciaep; 
the  soldiers  kpew  their  business  eo  exactly  thai 

tcneral  orders  were  enough ;  every  private  man  waa 
t  to  command,  and  their  w^ieelingSv  marching^, 
countermarahingp,  uid  exerciset  were  done  witli 
such  order  and  readiness,  t^et  the  distinct  worda 
of  command  were  hardly  of  any  nae  among;  .t^ieina. 
they*  were  fiuahed  with  victory,  and  hardly  knew^ 
what  it  was  to  fly."* 

The  discipline  of  Gustavua  Adolphus  is  thus  fa 
vourably  contraated  with  thnt  of  hia  enemy :— 

"  When  I  saw  the  Swediah  troopa,  their  exact  dis- 
cipline, their  order,  the  modesty  and  fiamiliarity  o£ 
thinr  officers,  and  the  regular  living  of  the  sotdM^ 
their  camp  seemed  a  well-ordered  city ;  the  mekn- 
e$t  country-women,  wit))  htf  market-ware^M.ag 
safe  from  violence  aa  m  the  streets  of  viebnv 
Tlicre  were  no  regipienta  of  wborea  and  rogt^es  eg 
followed  the  imperialists:  nor  any  woman  in  the 
caini>»  but  such  aa. being  known  to  the  provoata.io 
be  the  wives  ot  the  soTdlera,  who  were  neceaeaxy 
for  washing  linen,  taking  care  of  ^  soldiers'  clothes^ 
and  dressing  their  victuals. 

"  The  soldiers  were  well  cladi  not  gay,  funiiahed 
ivith  excellent  ara|B,  and  exceeding  caret nl  of  them* 
and  though  they  did  not  seem  so  terrible  aa  I  thowit 
Tilly's  men  did  when  I  first  saw  them,  vet  tho 
fisure  they  made,  together  with  whut  we  had  heerd 
of  them,  made  them  eeem  to  me  invincible  \  ,tha 
discipline  and  order  of  their  marchinga,  'campins, 
and  exercise,  was  ex<:ellent  and.sinffuer.  and  iN^ch 
Kas  to  be  seen  in  no  armi^  but  the  Jung*a,  hia 
own  skQL  Judgment,  and  vigilance,  havii^g  added 
much  to  the  general  conduct  of  armiea  thenm  uae.'*T 
*  HtDoiif  of  a  CavalMr,  foL  L  oh.  oi.        t  ibid  ck  ir. 
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Whan  the  Gnat  RebeUion  Woke  out  in  Snglaiid, 
in  which  the  euppoaed  ulhor  is  actively  eaingBd, 
the  following  alight  toin^  bioi«  oonpletely  onnffa 
home  the  miaeriea  of  an  mtemal  conteat  tfaioi  could 
a  whole  volume  of  reflectkma  on  theaubieet. 

"  I  was  now.  by  liie  kins's  particoiar  favour, 
summoned  to  the  oowieila  of  war,  ray  lather  con- 
.^nuing  abaent  and  ill ;  and  I  began  to  chink  of  the 
real  grounds,  and^  which  waa  mere,  of  the  fatal 
iasue  of  this  war.  I  aav  I  now  baitan  it;  for  I  ean- 
not  say  tbat  I  ever  rightly  stated  malttra  in  my 
own  raind  before,  chough  I  had  been  eneugh'uaed 
to  blood,  and  to  see  the  destiuotion  of  people,  sack- 
:ng  of  towna,  and  plundering  the  country ;  yet  it 
was  in  Qermnny,  and  among  strangers;  Sat  I 
found  a  strango^  aecmt,  and  unacoe«ntable  sadness 
upoaimy  ipinla  to  aea  this  actng  in  my  own  na- 
tive countjv.  It  gneved  ms  to  the  heart,  even  in 
the  rout  of  our  eoemiea,  to  see  the  alanghter  of 
them ;  and  even  in  the  fight,  to  hear  a  man  cry 
for  quarter  in  Rndialu  dkoved  me  to  a  oomlniser- 
ation  y^bich  I  had  never  been  uaed  to ;  nay,  aome- 
dmea  a  looked  to  nw  as  if  some  of  iny  own  men 
had  been  beaten ;  and  when  I  heard  a  soldier  ety, 
0  Qod,  I  am  shot  1 1  looked  beaind  ne  to  sea  which 
^  m  own  troop  was  fallen.  Hers  I  aaw  mvaelf 
at  the  cutting  oithe  throats  of  my.  ftiendai  and,  in- 
deadi^mmeoi  aynear  lelaiiens.  My  old-oemrades 
apd  lello^>sol(uers  iiji  Oermtrnf  were  some  with  os, 
■ome  agi^t  w.  aa  their opimons happened  todif- 
fer  m  rehgrniw  rVir  my  part,  I  canfeas  I  had  not 
much  rel^gioa  in  me  at  that  time;  but  I  thonght 
nzhtly  practised  on  i>oth  salss,  wduld  have 
aU better  friends."* 
9tor^  of  the  Utpat  PUguA  in  lAfndtm  is 

.. lat  particular  olasa  of  compoaitiooB  which 

iipvera  between  nnnaiMe  and  history.    Undoubtedly 

De  Foe  embodied  a  namber  of  traoitiona  tipon  this 

subject  with  what  he  might  actually  have  read,  or  of 

which  be  might  otherwise  have  received  direct  evi- 

'aence.    The  subjeot  is  hideous  almost  to  disgust, 

yet,  even  had  he  not  been  the  author  of  Robvnavn 

'Crruo^  De  Foe  would  have  deserved  immortaticy 

for  the  0Bniua  which  he  haa  displayed  in-thia  work, 

as  well  as  in  the  AUmmf*  of  a  CamtHer.     This 

'dreadful  disease,  which,  in  the  language  af  Scrip- 

'tur^  might  be  described  as  ''  the  pesttSsnee  which 

watketh  m  darkness,  and  the  destruction  that  wast- 

eth  at  noon-day,"  waa  indeed  a  fit  sulMeet  for  a 

|>eacil  so  veracious  as  that  of  De  Foe ;  and,  acoord- 

ugly,  he  drew  picturea  almoat  too  horrible  to  look 

It  is  a  wonder  how  so  excellent  a  aubtiset  as  the 
.Great  Fire  of  London  should  have  eacaped  the  no- 
£ce  of  J>e  Foe,  ao  eager  for  aubjects  of  a  popular 
ehkracter.  Vet  we  can  hardly  regret  this,  sinc&  be- 
sides the  verses  of  Dryden  in  the  Annus  MraoUU, 
the  aocounta  by  two  contemporaries,  Evelyn  and 
i*epya,  have  sketched  it  in  all  its  terrible  briluancy. 

The  Great  Storm,  which,  on  86th  November,  1708, 
iq  Addison's  phrase,  "  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'tL" 
was  seized  iipon  by  De  Foe  as  a  subject  for  the 
sjrftrrise  of  his  powers  Kit  description.  But  aa  it 
oonsiate  hi  a  great  measure  of  letters  from  the 
country,  wretched  pastoral  poetrjr.  (for  Oe  Foe  waa 
only  a  poet  in  prosej  and  similar  buckram  and 
biiidiog  used  by  bookmakera,   it  does  not  do  the 

Knius  of  the  author  the  same  credit  as  the  works 
ibre-named. 

A  third  species  of  compoation,  for  which  this 
multifarious  author  showed^  a  atrong  predilection, 
was  that  upon  theurgy,  magic,  ghoat-seeing,  witch- 
craft, and  the  oooult  scieneea.  De*  Foe  dwells  on 
auch  subiects  with  so  much  unction,  as  to  leave 
aa  little  doubt  that  he  was.  to  a  certain  point  a  be- 
fiever  in.aomething  resembling  an  immediate  com- 
munication between  the  inhaoitants  of  this  world, 
and  of  that  which  we  ahall  in  future  inhabit.  He  is 
particularly  strong  on  the  tubiect  of  secret  forebo- 
diiui^  mysterious  imprejssions,  bodenients  of  good  or 
evi^  which  arise  in  our  own  mind,  but  winch  yet 
aeem  impressed  there  ,by  some  external  agent,  and 
■ot  to  arise  from  the  course  of  our  natural  reflec- 

of  aCavaUer,  toI.  II.  ch.  iu 


tions.  Fevbaps  he  evon  acted  upon  these  supposed 
inspiratkms;  for  the  following  passage  plainly  refers 
to  his  own  history,  though,  whether  he  speaks  for 
the  nonce,  or  means  to  be  seriously  understood,  ws 
cannot  pretend  to  judge,  thoogh  we  incHne  to  the 
latter  opmion. 

"  I  know  a  mati  who  tnade  it  his  mle  afways  to 
obey  these  silent  hints,  and  he  has  often  declared  to 
me.  that  when  he  obeyed  fhem,  henevfermiscarriod  i 
and  if  he  neglected  th^am,  orwent  4n  contrary  to 
them,  he  never  sueoeeded ;'  and  gave  me  a  pkirtrcu- 
lar  case  of  his  own,  attionga  gr^at  many  othera, 
wherein  he  was  thasdit«ctid.  ^ehad  a  particular 
oaae  belUten  hhn,  whsfsin  he  was  under  the  dis- 
pltasure  of  the  gDvemmisnt.  and  was  prbsecuted  for 
amisdemeanovr,  and  bretftfnrtoatiiutntheKhig'a- 
Blmch  Court,  where  a  viSMict  Was  brooj^t  agkinst 
him.  and  he  was  cast  ]  and  thmes'nmqing  very^htrd 
at  that  time  against  the  i^arty  he  belonged  Co,  he 
waa  afiakl  to  stand  Ybe  hatird  of  a  sentence  and 
absconded,  taking  eaieto  mlifca  dne  ^rtkisi^n  foij^ia 
bail,  and  to  pay  tlvem  whatever  they  lifisfht  kirifer. 
In  oiis  ohcnmsMiwe  -he  was  in  great  dikitrMa,  ilnd 
DO  way  presemed  unto  htm  but  to  fly  oat  of  the 
kmgdom,  whiah,  being  to  leave  his  fimily,  dbtfrnn, 
ana  employment,  was  very  kilter  to  hifn,  and 'he* 
kn0w  not  what  to  do ;  all  ^is  fHends  advising  hftn 
not  to  put  himself  into  thAandsof  fhe  law,  which, 
though  the  offenes  was  not  capttal,  yet,f  in  Ins  m- 
aamatanoes.  seemed  to  threaten  his  «tt<erymn.  'In 
thii  extienoity.  he  fett  one  afMmUig,  Vjnsf  as  he  fiid 
awaked,  and  the  thoughts  of  his  mi8foi*ltine  b^j^ia 
to  retorn  upon  him  ;>  f-say  he>lelt*a  stt^ivg  Iraxmlsa 
dartiag  into  'his  minid  ^wb,  Write  a  Mltr  to  'tkeni : 
It  apole  80  disiinotly  to  him,  and  as  it  W^re  for* 
cibly,  that,  aa  he  haa'olten  said  einee,  he  can'  liea^^ 
persnade  hiosaelf  not  to  beUeve  h«it  that  be  heM 
It;  bat  he  grants  that  he  did  not  really  hisar It, 
too. 

"  Howant,  it  fapeated  theirordadailyand  b( 
to  hhn.  till  at  lengthy  walking  aboat  m  His  «hSMt 
where  he  waa'hidaen,  verypehsive  atid  aid,  irjo^ 
him  agam.  and  he  answered  aload  to  it,  as 'if  it 
been  a  voiee^  Whom  akaU  I  liHte  to?  It  retui  , 
immediately,  WriU  io  SKb  fudge.  Uris  t^uniutjd 
him  again  for  sevetal  day^  till  at  length  heto^k  hla 
pen,  ink,  and  papbr,  and  sat  down  to  WHte,  Biit 
knew  sot  one  word  of  what  he  should  say:  ISWt, 
Dabiittr  in  kac  hero,  he  wanted  not  words.  It  Wka 
immediately  impressed  on  his  ninid,  and  the  wofds  ^ 
flowed  upon  his  nan  in  a  manner  that  evto  charm- 
ed himaelf,  and  filled  him  with  expectations  of  sde- 


**This  letter  was  so  strenuous  hi  argiUBieirt, 'M> 
pathetic  in  its  eloquenee,  and  so  moving  alnd  par- 
suaaive,  that,  as  soon  as  the  judge  read  it,  he  seiit 
him  word  he  should  be  easy,  for  fie  would  endeavdtn' 
to  make  that  matter  light  to  him,  and  in  a  W^ML 
never  left  till  he  obtained  to  stop  prosecntiott,  iriid 
restore  him  to  his  liberty  and  his  ikmily."t 

Whatever  were  De  Foe's  itel  sentimeins  on  those 
mvstio  subjects,  there  is  no  doobt  that  he  was  foud 
of^  allowing  his  mind  to  dwell  on  them ;  and,  either 
from  his  own  taste,  or  beoause  he  reokotted  thenj  ))e- 
culiarly  calculated  to  attract  the  notioe  of  a  numer- 
ous class  of  rsfllders,  many  of  his  po{nitar  nublk^- 
tk>ns  turn  upon  supsmstttral  visitation.  Thus  he 
wrote  "An  Essay  on  the  history  and  reality  <^ 
Apparitions ;  being  an  account  of  what  they  ara 
and  what  they  are  not ;  whence  they  come,  and 
whence  they  come  not ;  as  also  how  we  mav  dis- 
tini([ui8h  between  the  apparitions  of  good  and  e*ri| 
spirits,  and  how  we  ought  to  behave  to  them."  This 
Kasay  on  Apparitioiu  was  afterwards  publish^ 
under  the  name  of  Morton.  De  Foe,  under  the  name 
of  John  Beaumont,  Esq.,  wrote  A  Trtatiat  of 
Spirits^  Apparitions^  JVuchcra/t,  and  other  Mag%- 
eal  Practicee  ;  ooniaininif  an  Account  nf  Genii  and 
Pamiliar  Spiritv^  4^.  In  both  of  these  works  Pe 
Foe's  reasoning,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  belongs  to 
the  Platonic  System  of  Dr.  Henry  More,  but  is  not 
very  consistent  either  with  that  or  with  itself.    On 

t  Robinton  Cnuoe't  Vtabn  of  the  Anfrebck'-'^Torid,  pp.  4ft,  4t. 
U.    London.  1790. 
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tiie  other  hand,  the  examplesi  or,  in  other  words,  the 
■torias  of  ghosts  and  magic,  with  which  we  are  fa- 
roured,  are  remarkably  well  told,  or  rather,  we  should 
say,  composed,  and  that  with  an  air  of  perfect  ver% 
city,  which  nobody  so  well  knew,  how,  to  preserve 
as  our  author*  To  this  class  of  his  writings  must 
be  added  the  lAft  of  Duncan  CampbcUt  the  Conjurar 
and  Fortwti^ttUtT^  a  fellow  who  pretended  to  be 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  tell  fortune^ and  whose  re- 
putation was  such  at  the  time,. that  De  Foe  thought 
his  name  would  sell  more  than  one  book,  and  also 
wrote  the  Spy  on  tiu  Confurar  i  for,  pressed  by  his 
circumstances  to  seek  out  such  subjects  as  were 
popular  for  the  moment,  our  author  was  apt  to  adhere 
to  those  which  he  had  aUeady  treated  with  approba- 
tion. Thus,  he  not  only  wrote  a  second  part  to  Rob- 
'  tTwon  Crusoe,  which  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  first 

Sart  of  that  inimitable  romance,  but  he  drew  a  thixd 
raught  on  the  popularity  which  it  had  acquired  hihi, 
.  by  a  work  of  the  mystical  kind  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded.  This  last  seems  the  perfection  of  book- 
making.  It  is  termed,  Serious  R^iUctiona  during 
Vu  Life  ofRohineon  Crueoe,  with  nig  Vision  o/tne 
Angelical  World.  The  contents  are,  in  general, 
trite  enough  reflections  upon  moral  subjects ;  and 
though  Bobinson  Crusoe's  solitary  state  is  some- 
times referred  to,  and  the  book  is  omamsnied  with 
ft  bird's-eye  view  of  the^aemorable  island,  yet  it  con- 
tains few  obserrations  tnat  might  not  have  been  made 
by  anv  sh,op-keeper  living  at  Charing  Cross.  Thus 
may  the  richest  source  or  genius  be  exhausted,  and 
the  most  plentiful  flow  of  invention  drained  off  to  the 
renr  dregs. 

Besides  those  three  several  species  of  romantic 
Action,  in  each  of  which  Daniel  De  Foe  was  a  co- 
pious author,  his  unwearied  pen  was  siso  turned  to 
moral  and  philosophical  subjects,  to  those  which 
relate  to  the  economy  of  life,  to  history,  and  to  sta- 
tistics and  descriptive  subjects.  He  wrote  Travels 
in  North  and  <Soutii  Britain  ;  he  wrote  a  History 
^the  Union;  he  wrote  an  inconect  History  qf  the 
Church  lif  &otland,jTom  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution.  None  of  these  historical  works  are  of 
much  value,  except,  perhaps,  the  History  qf  the 
Vnun^  which  is  httie  moro  than  a  dry  journal  of 
what  passed  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  upon  that 
xemarkable  occasion  i  yet  De  Foe  must  have  had 
an  intereeting  tale  to  tell,  if  he  had  chosen  it.  But, 
writing  under  Harle/s  patronage,  he  cramped  his 
genius,  probably,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  giving  ofience 
to  the  irritable  Scottish  nation.  Among  his  nume- 
rous political  tracts,  the  most  interesting  perhaps  is, 
The  History  qf  Addresses^  which,  wntten  with 
great  power  of  sarcasm,  places  in  a  ludicrous  and 
oontemptible  light,  that  mode  of  communication  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  throne.  All  must  recollect 
the  story  pi  Richard  Cromwell,  who,  in  removing 
from  Whitehall,  no  longer  his  own,  begged  that 
particular  care  might  be  taken  of  a  large  chest, 
which  contained,  he  said,  "all  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  England,"  pledged,  of  course,  in  support  of 
the  Second  Protecton  by  those  who  now  saw  him, 
with  the  utmost  indifTerence,  dragged  from  the  seat 
of  government. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  such  political  subjects  that 
we  have  undertaken  to  treat.  The  multifarious  au- 
thor whose  head  imagined,  and  whose  pen  execu- 
ted, sudi  variety  of  works  upon  them,  that  it  is  a  la- 
bour even  to  collect  their  names,  must  be  now 
treated  of  solely  in  his  character  of  a  writer  of  ficti- 
tious composition. 

And  here,  before  proceeding  to  attempt  a  few  ob- 

rations  on  Robinson  Crusoe  in  particular,  it  may 
necessary  to  consider  what  is  the  particular 
charm  which  carries  the  reader  through,  not  that 
chef  d'cBuvre  alone,  but  others  of  De  Foe's  compo- 
sitions, and  inspires  a  reluctan<^  to  lay  down  the 
volume  till  the  tale  is  finished ;  and  the  desire,  not 
generally  felt  in  the  perusal  of  works  of  fiction,  to 
read  every  sentence  and  word  upon  every  leaf,  in- 
stead of  catching  up  as  much  of  the  story  as  may 
enable  us  to  understand  the  conclusion. 

It  cannot  be  the  beauty  of  the  style  which  thus 
eommands  the  reader's  attention;  for  that  of  De 


Foe,  though  often  forcible,  is  rather  rendered  so  by 
the  interest  of  a  particular  Mtuatk>n  than  by  me  art 
of  the  writer.  In  general  the  language  is  loose  and 
inaccurate,  often  tame  and  creeping,  and  almost  al- 
ways that  of  the  lower 'classes  in  society.  Neither 
does  the  charm  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
incidents ;  for  although  in  Robinson  Crusoe  the  in- 
cidents are  very  fine-,  yet  in  the  History  of  the  Plague 
the  events  are  disgusting^  and  scarce  less  in  these 
works  where  the  scene  lies  in  low  life.  Yet,-  like 
Pistol  eating  his  leek,  we  go  on  grovHing  and  read- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  voTume,  while  we  nod  over 
many  a  more  elegant  subject,  treated  by  authors 
who  exhibit  a  far  greater  command  of  language. 
Neiih^  can  it  be  the  artful  conducting  of  the  story, 
by  which  we  are  so  much  interested.  L>e  Foe  seems 
to  have  virritten  too  rapidly  to  pay  the  least  atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance ;  the  incidents  are  huddled 
together  like  paving-stones  discharged  from  a  cart, 
and  have  as  nttle  connexion  between  the  one  and 
the  other.  The  scenes  merely  follow,  without  at 
all  depending  on  each  other.  They  are  not  like  those 
of  the  regular  drama,  connected  together  by  a  rgsu- 
lar  commencement,  continuation,  and  conclusion, 
but  rather  resemble  the  pictures  in  a  shovrman's 
box.  which  have  no  relaoon  further  than  as  being 
enclosed  within  the  same  box,  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  same  string. 

To  what,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  this  general 
charm  attached  to  the  romances  of  De  Foe7  Wa 
presume  to  answer,  that  it  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  unequalled  dexterity  with  which  our  author 
has  mven  as  appearance  or  amaurv  to  die  incidenCs 
which  he  narrates.  Even  De  Foe's  deficiencies  ia 
style,  his  homeliness  of  language,  his  niaticity  of 
thought,  expressive  of  what  is  called  the  Grosea 
MineTva.  seem  to  claim  credit  for  him  as  one  wbo 
speaks  the  truth,  the  rather  that  we  wpoae  ha 
wanu  the  skill  to  conceal  or  diaguise  it.  The  prin- 
ciple is  almost  too  ttmpie  to  need  iUustmtion }  and 
yet,  as  it  seems  to  include  something  of  a  paradox, 
since  in  fact  it  teaches  that  with  the  more  art  a  story 
is  told,  the  less  Ukely  it  is  to  attract  earnest  atten- 
tion, it  may  be  proved  by  reference  to  common  life. 
If  vre  meet  with  a  firiend  in  the  street,  who  tells  ua 
a  story  containing  something  beyond  usuaUntemt, 
and  not  of  everj^day  occurrence,  our  feeling  witli 
respect  to  the  truth  of  the  story  will  be  mncn  infla- 
enced  by  the  character  of  the  narrator.  If  he  ia  a 
man  of  wit  or  humour,  and  places  the  hidicroua 
part  of  the  tale  in  the  most  prominent  point  of  vievir, 
the  hearer  will  be  apt  to  recollect  that  his  friend  ia 
a  wag,  and  make  some  grains  of  allowance  aooord- 
ingly.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  pereon 
who  communicates  the  narrative  to  be  of  a  senti- 
mental  or  enthusiastic  character,  with  romantic 
ideas  and  a  store  of  words  to  express  them,  yod 
Usten  to  his  tale  with  a  sort  of  saspidon  that  it  is  t<to 
todl  told  to  be  truly  told,  and  that  though  it  may  be  at 
bottom  real,  yet  it  has  been  embroidered  over  by  the 
flourishes  of  the  narrator.  But  if  the  same  fact  be 
told  by  a  man  of  plain  sense,  and  su£5cient  know- 
ledge of  the  worio,  the  minuteness  with  which  h6 
tells  the  story,  mixing  up  with  it  a  number  of  circum- 
stances which  are  not  otherwise  connected  with  it^ 
than  as  existing  at  the  same  moment,  seams  to 
guaranty  the  truth  of  what  he  says :  snd  the  burete, 
whether  of  mirth  or  of  emption,  which  accompany 
the  narrative,  appear  additional  wamnts  ot  hie 
fide]  it  V,  because  neither  is  the  usual  mood  of  his  mind. 
You  beUeve,  as  coming  from  such  a  person,  that 
which  upon  other  information  you  might  have 
thought  an  imposition,  as  Benedict  credits  the  re- 
port of  Beatrice's  affection  towards  him,  because 
^*  the  fellow  with  the  gray  beard  said  it." 

In  the  testimony  of  such  a  person  upon  a  subject 
which  is  at  all  interesting,  we  generally  detect  some 
point  which  ascertains  the  eye-witness,  and  some 
expression  which  would  seem  to  have  only  occurred 
to  an  individual  who  had  heard  and  seen  the  facte 
to  which  he  speaks.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  qf 
attending  courts  of  justice,  during  the  leading  of  evi- 
dence, frequently  hear  not  8nly  from  men  or  vrt>- 
men  of  observation,  but  from  "  iron-witted  fools  and 
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tnireipeethr»bQyS)"flUc1i  strikioff  drcumttances  as  tha 
tbllowmg :  ahomble  mnrderliBd  been  committed  by 
a  man  updn  a  pereon  whom  he  had  inyited  into  hie 
house  m  fnenoship ;  they  were  alone  together  whef 
the  deed  was  done,  and  the  murderer,  throwing  on 
his  ooat,  hastily  left  the  house  before  the  deed  was 
dwcovered.  A  child  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old 
f^ave  evidence  that  she  was  playing  in  the  under 
part  of  the  dwelling,  and  heard  the  accused  person 
ran  hastily  down  *eiairs,  and  stumble  at  the  thres- 
h<^d.  She  said  she  was  very  much  frightened  at 
the  noise  she  heard;  and  being  asked  wnether  she 
had  ever  before  thought  of  being  fHshtened  by  a 
man  nmning  hurriedly  down  stairs,  she  replied  no. 
but  the  noise  then  made  was  like  no  other  she  had 
ever  heaiti  before.  The  poet  of  the  most  active  ima- 
^nation  would  hardly  have  dared  to  ascribe  such 
impressive  effects  to  the  wild  and  precipitate  retreat 
•of  guilt  in  making  its  escape  from  justice.  This  pe< 
«nliar  effect  ni^n  the  child's  imagination  we  might 
have  doubted  if  we  had  rea4  it  in, fiction,  and  yet 
how  striking  it  becomes,  heard  from  the  mouth  of 
the  child  herself ! 

It  is  no  doubt  tru&  that,  in  assuming  this  peculiar 
gtyle  of  narrative,  tne  author  does  so  at  a  certain 
xidc.  He  debars  himself  from  the  graces  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  artifice  of  narrative:  he  must  some- 
times seem  prolix,  sometimes,  indistinct  and  ob- 
•enre,  though  possessing  occasional  points  of  bril- 
lianqr;  in  which  respect  his  story  may  resemble 
-some  old  Catholic  towns  on  the  Continent,  where 
the  streets  are  left  in  general  darkness,  save  at  those 
'ftvoorsd  spots  where  lamps  are  kept  burning  before 
'"diealtaiB  of  particular  saints  ;  whereas  a  regularly 
•oomposed  narrative  represents  an  Engnsh  country 
town,  80  well  Ugh  ted  throughout  that  no  particular 
flfwt.  scarce  even  the  dwellmg  of  Mr.  Mayor,  or  the 
-window  *of  the  apothecary,  can  exhibit  anv  glow  of 
peculiar  lustre.  And  certainly  it  is  the  fast  style 
which  ihotdd  be  attempted  by  a  writer  of  infenor 
Kenhis;  for  though  it  be  possible  to  disguise  medi- 
-ocrity  by  fine  writing,  it  appears  in  all  its  native  in- 
anity, when  it  assumes  the  garb  of  simplicftv.  Ba- 
ttles, this  peculiar  style  of  writing  requires  that  the 
-author  possess  King  Fadlallah's  secret  of  transmigra- 
tion fi^m  one  body  to  another,  and  possessing  himself 
of  all  thequaUties  which  he  finds  in  the  assumed  cha- 
Tacter,  retaining  his  own  taste  and  judgment  to  di- 
^rset  them. 

Sometimes  this  is  done  by  the  author  avowedly 


ittstory  unless  told  by  ihe  kindest  and  worthiest  pe- 
dant that  ever  wore  a  cassock,  namely,  the  Vicar 
himselfl  And  what  would  be  the  most  interesting 
and  efiecting;  as  well  as  the  most  comic,  passages 
of  CaHU  Rackrent.  if  narrated  by  one  who  haa  a 
less  regard  for  "the  flimilv"  than  the  immortal 
Thady.  who.  while  he  sees  that  none  of  the  dynasty 
which  ne  celebrates  were  perfectly  right,  has  never 
"been  able  to  puzzle  out  wherein  they  were  certainly 
wrong.  Mr.  Gait's  country  Provost^  and  still  more 
his  reverend  AnnalUt  of  the  Parish^  should  be  also 
diatinguisfaed  in  this  class.  Wordsworth,  himself, 
has  assumed,  in  one  of  his  affecting  poems  the  cha- 
acter  of  a  sea-faring  person  retired  to  settle  in  the 
oountry. 

These  are,  however,  all  characters  of  masquerade : 
We  believe  that  of  De  Foe  was  entirely  natural  to 
him.  The  high-bom  Cavalier,  for  instance,  speaks 
neariy  the  same  species  of  language,  and  snows 
scarce  a  greater  knowledge  of  society  than  i?oMn«on 
Crueoe;  only  he  has  a  cast  of  the  grenadier  about 
fahn,  as  the  other  has  the  trim  of  a  seaman.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  doubted  whether  De  Foe  could  have 
changed  his  colloquial,  circuitous,  and  periphrastic 
style  for  any  other,  wnether  more  coarse  or  more 
elegant.  We  have  little  doubt  it  was  connected  with 
Ins  nature,  and  the  particular  turn  of  his  thoughts 
and  ordinary  expressions^  and  that  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed so  much  by  writing  m  an  assumed  manner,  as 
hy  giving  full  scope  to  his  own. 

The  subject  is  so  interesting,  that  it  ia  worth 


while  exammmg  it  a  httle  moKe  closely ;  with  which 
view  we  have  reprinted,  as  Olustrating  our  common* 
tary  on  what  may  be  called  the  plaunbU  style  of 
composition,  "The  True  History  of  the  Apparition 
of  one  Mrs.  Veal  the  next  day  after  her  death,  to 
one  Mrs.  Bargrav&  at  Canterbury,  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1705.  which  Apparition  recominends  the  pe- 
rusal of  Drelincourt's  Book  of  Consolation  agaiost 
the  Fears  of  Death."  We  are  induced  to  this  be- 
cause the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  pamphlet  ia 
curious,  the  pamphlet  itself  snort,  and,  tnough  onee 
highly  popular,  now  little  read  or  known,  and  par- 
ticularly because  De  Foe  has  put  in  force,  within 
these  few  pages,  peculiar  specimens  of  his  art  of  re- 
commending the  most  improbable  narrative,  by.  his 
specious  and  serious  mode  of  telling  it 

An  adventurous  bookseller  had  ventured  to  print 
a  considerable  edition  of  a  work  by  the  Reverend 
Charles  Drelincourt.  minister  of  the  Calvinist 
Church  in  Paris,  ana  translated  by  M.  D'Assigny, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Christian's  Defonce  against 
the  Fear  of  Death,  with  several  directions  how  to 
prepare  ourselves  to  die  welL"  But'  however  certa^ 
the  prospect  of  death,  it  is  not  so  agreeable  (uaffv- 
tunately)  as  to  invite  the  eager  contemplation  of  x^ 
public ;  and  Drelincourt's  book,  being  neglected,  li^y 
a  dead  stock  on  the  handa  of  the  publisher.  In  thyi 
emergency,  he  applied  to  De  Foe  to  assist  him,  ^ 
dint  of  such  means  as  were  then,  as  well  as  now, 
pretty  well  understood  in  the  Uterary  worldj  in  ras- 
cuing  the  unfortunate  book  from  the  literary  daa^i 
to  wtiich  general  neglect  seemed  about  to  con- 
sign it  . 

De  Foe's  genius  and  audacity  devised  a  plaji, 
which,  for  assurance  aud  insenuity.  deJBed  even  * 
the  powers  of  Mr.  Puff  in  the  Ontie ;  for  who 
but  himself  would  have  thought  of  summoning  up  a 
ghost  from  the  grave  to  bear  witness  in  ikvour  oa  a 
halting  body  of  divinity  1  There  is  a  mattsr-of-&ct, 
busmess-like  style  m  the  whole  account  of  the  trans- 
action, which  bespeaks  inefiahle  powers  of  m^ 
possession.  The  narrative  ia  drawn  up  *'  by  a  gen- 
tleman, a  Justice  of  Peace  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent;  a 
very  intelligent  person."  And,  moreover, "  the  dis- 
course is  attested  by  a  very  sober  and  understano- 
ing  gentlewoman,  who  lives  in  Canterbunr,  within 
a  few  doors  of  thSe  house  in  which  Mrs.  Bargrave 
hves."  The  Justice  believes  his  kinswoman  to  be 
of  so  discerning  a  spirit,  aa  not  to  be  put  upon  bf 


any  fallacy — and  the  kinswoman  positively     

the  Justice,  "  that  the  whole  matter,  as  itia  related 
and  laid  down,  is  really  true,  and  what  ahe  heraetf 
heard,  as  near  as  may  be,  from  Mrs.  Bargrav^f 
own  mouthy  who,  she  knows,  had  no  reason  to  in- 
vent or  publish  such  a  story,  or  any  design  to  forip 
and  tell  a  lie,  being  a  woman  of  so  much  hones^ 
and  virtue,  and  her  whole  life  a  course,  as  it  wer^ 
of  piety."  Skepticism  itself  could  not  resist  this 
triple  court  of  evidence  so  artfully  combined,  the 
Justice  attesting  for  the  discerning  spirit  of  the  sob^ 
and  understanojng  gentlewoman  his  kinswomsi^ 
and  his  kinswoman  becoming  bail  for  the  veraci^ 
of  Mra  Bargrave.  And  here,  gentle  reader,  admirf 
the  simplicitv  of  those  days.  Bad  Mrs.  Veal's  visit 
to  her  rriena  happened  in  our  time,  the  conductors 
of  the  daily  press  would  have  given  the  word,  ana 
seven  gentlemen  unto  the  said  press  faielongingi 
would,  vrith  an  obedient  start,  have  made  on  io? 
Kingston,  for  Canterbury,  for  Dover,— for  Kamt»: 
chatka  if  necessary,— to  pose  the  Justice,  croM-ez- 
amine  Mrs.  Bargrave,  confront  the  aober  and  un* 
derstanding  kinswoman,  and  dig  Mrs.  Veal  up  from 
her  grave,  rather  than  not  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
story.  But  in  our  time  we  doubt  and  scrutinize;  our 
ancestors  wondered  and  believed. 

Before  the  story  is  commenced,  the  understanding 
gentlewoman,  (not  the  Justice  of  Peace,)  who  is  the 
reporter,  takes  some  pains  to  repel  the  objections 
made  againat  the  story  by  some  of  the  fnenda  of 
Mrs.  Veal's  brother,  who  consider  the  marvel  aa  an 
aspersion  on  their  family,  and  do  what  they  can  to 
laugh  it  out  of  countenance.  Indeed,  it  is  allowed 
with  admirable  impartiality,  that  Mr.  Veal  ia  toe 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  suppose  Mrs.  Bargrave  in  > 
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■treated -the  Morf—scttadal  itseU  oonld  scarce  hare 
'iKmpoB^d  'that-^altbough  one  notorioaa  liar,  who  is 
tcaaiised  towaids  the  conclusion  of  the  atory,  ven- 
ttfres  to  throw  out  such  an  inainuation.    No  reason- 
able or/eapectable  peraoi^  however,  could  be  found 
to  countenance  the  suspicion,  and  Mr.  Veal  himself 
«^med  that  Mrs.  Bargrare  had  been  driven  crazy  by 
&  cruel  husband,  ind  dreamed  tbe^ole  ator^  of  the 
ftppatition.    Now  all  this  ia  sufficiently  artful.    To 
liave  vouched  the  fact  as  universally  known,  and 
''believed  by  every  one,  nem.  con..,  would  not  have 
been  half  so  satisfkctory  to  a  skeptic  as  ao  allow  fair* 
"jy  that  the  narrative  had  been  impugned,  and  hint  at 
'  we  cliaracter  of  dne  of  those  skeptics,  and  the  mo- 
'  tlvss  -of  another,  as  sufficient  to  account  for  their 
want  of  belief.    Now  to  the  fact  itself. 
-  ■  Mrs.  Barsrave  and  Mrs.  Veal  had  been  frieAds  in 
'iroiith»tnd  bad  protested  their  attachment  ehoUld 
'fast  as  loUff  as  they  lived;  \)\x\  when  Mrs.  Veal's 
'Ittother  6Dt8)ned  an  office  m  the  customs  at  Dover, 
'liome  cessation  of  their  intimacy  enauedi "  chough 
^^Wifhrnit  any  positive  quarrel."    Mrs.  Bargrave  had 
f^toxoVed  to  Cantei!t)ury,  aUd  was  residing  m  a  house 
*ltf  tnr  own,  when  she  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
'i^t'ft^nr  Mrs.  Veal,  as  she  was  sitting  in  deep  con- 
Vik^in^latfon  of  certain  distresses  of  her  own.    The 
''-^ter  was  in  a  riding  habit,  and  announced  herself 
vte  prepared  for  a  distant  journey,  (which,  seems  to 
'Mtfmatethat  spirits  nave  a  considerable  distance  to 
9^  before  they  arrive  at  their  appointed  station,  and 
'mt  the^males  at  least  put  on  a  hahU  for  the  occa- 
*M6n.)    Hie  Spirit,  for  such  was  the  seeming  Mrs. 
Veal,  continued  to  wave  .the  ceremony  of  salutation, 
iftbfh  in  going;  and  cominff,  which  will  remind  the 
'Mder  of  a  gnpstly  lovers  reply  to  bis  mistress  in 
^m  fine  old  Scotdsh  ballad  : 


Why  should  I  oome  witiua  thr  boww  I 

1  an  ho  earthly  aian : 
Aii^aboiMI  Ilk*  tky  roM»  tt|», 

""     ■  "     Ibeitt 


IHir^aivwviddaol 

"^Hey-thett  began  to  taUc  in  the  homely  style  of  mid- 
ffl^aged  ladies,  and  Mrs.  Veal  proses  concernisfi^ 
'this  coxtrersations  they  had  formerly  h^ld,  and  the 
"books  tbey  had  read  together.  Her  very  recent  ex- 
y^A^tice  probably  led  Mrs.  Veal  to  talk  of  death,  and 
■the  books  written  on  the  subject,  and  she  pronoun- 
ce tx  tathedra^  as  adead  person  was  best  entitled  to 
dotthat  *'I)relincourt's  book  an  death  was  (he  best 
l^ook  on  tiie  subject  ever  written."  She  also  men- 
^bn^  Dr.  Sherlock,  two  Dutch  books  which  had 
.veen  translated,  and  several  others ;  but  Drelin- 
^eoVTt  shift  said,  had  the  clearest  notions  of  death 
irnd  ■  we  mmre  state  of  any  who  had  handled  that 
Hdbf^ct.  She  then  asked  for  the  work,  [we  marvel 
Ifhe  -edition  and  impress  had  not  been  mentioned,] 
ind  lectured  on  it  with  great  eloqneuce  and  aiTec- 
^n.  Dr.  Eenrick's  Ascetick  was  also  mentioned 
Ifi^th'sppfobation  by  this  critical  spectre  [the  Doctoi^s 
%Ork' was  no  doubt  a  tenant  of  the  shelf  in  some  fa- 
vourite publisher's  shop ;]  and  Mr.  Norris's  Poem  on 
JFVitndship,  a  work  which,  I  doubt,  though  honour- 
<kd  with  a  ghost's  approbation,  we  may  now  seek  for 
to  vainly  tis  CorrelU  tormented  bia  memory  to  re- 
.  ooverthe  sonata  which  the  devil  played  to  him  in 

tdreSm.    Presently  after,  from  former  habits  we 
Mr  suppose,  the  guest  desires  a  cup  of  tea ;  but, 
bethinking  faerselfof  her  new  character>  escapes 

^  Aom  her  own  proposal  by  recoUecling  that  Mr.  Bar- 
grave  was  in  me  habit  oi  breaking  his  wife*8  china. 
It  Would  have  bcien  indeed  strangely  out  of  charac- 
ter if  -the  spirit  had  launched,  or  breakfasted  upon 
tea  and  toast.  Such  a  consummation  would  have 
Sounded  as  ridiculous  as  if  the  statue  of  the  Com- 
Wander  in  Don  Juan  had  not  only  accepted  of  the 
invitation  of  the  libertine  to  supper^  but  had  also 
Mmnritted  a  beef-steak  to  his  flinty  jaws  and  sto- 
mach bf  adamant.  A  little  more  conversation  en- 
#iied  <>f  a  less  serious  nature,  and  tending  to  show 
that  e%en  the  passage  from  life  to  death  leaves  the 
ftmaJe  anxiety  about  nerson  and  dress  somewhat 
^ive.  The  shost  aakeaMrs.  Bargrave  whether  she 
old  not  think  her  very  much  altered,  and  Mrs.  Bar- 

^^ftve  of  course  complimented  her  on  her  good 
locdcfl.    Mrs.  Bargrave  also  admired  the  gown  which 


Mrs.  Veal  wore,  and  as  a  m«rk  of  heroerfiMily  Mi 
tored  confidence,,  the  spirit  led  her  irnVk  the  imp«r- 
tant  secret  that  it  was  a  scoured  UUci  aad  latolv 
made  up.  She  infonned  her  also  of  another  secrat, 
namely,  that  one  Mr.  Bretton  had  vUowed  her  tsir 
pounds  a- year ;  and,  lastly,  she  reauested  that  Mis. 
Bargrave  would  wnte  to  her  brother,  and  tell  bun 
how  to  distribute  her  mooming^  rings,  and  osention- 
ed  there  was  a  purse  of  gold  la  her  cabinet  She 
expressed  some  wish  to  see  Mrs.  Bargrave' s  dai 
ter :  but  when  that  good  lady  went  to  the  next  < 
to  seek  her,  ^e  found  on  her  return  the  guest  _ 
vinK  the  house.  She  bad  got  without  thi»dQor^m 
the  street,  in  the  face  of  the  beast  marketi  oa  a  Sa- 
turday, which  is  market  day^and  stood  jwidy'  to 
part.  She  said  she  must  be  goings  aa  sh^  had  to 
call  upon  her  cowdn  Watson J^this  appears  to  «e  a 
graiU  dictum  on  the  part  of  the  ghost,)  and  maiii* 
taining  the  character  of  mortality  to  thela^^Ah* 
quietly  turned  the  corner,  and  walked  out  of  aiarat. 

Then  came  the  neWs  of  Mrs.  Veal's  haviaii  ,4isd 
the  day  before  at  noon.  Says  Mrs.  Bargrave,  -'lam 
sure  sue  was  with  me  on  Satusday  almost  two 
hours."  And  in  eomes  Capuin  watson,  and  ;sao 
Mrs.  Veal  was  certainly  dead.  And  then  come  wi 
the  pieces  of  evidence,  and  especially  ths  striped  s2k 
gown.  Then  Mrs.  Watson  cried  out,  "  Vou  hajre 
seen  her  indeed,  for  none  knew  but. Mrs.  Ve^l.  aoOfl 
that  that  gown  was  scoured;"  aad  sh&  cried  th^t 
the  gown  was  described  exactly,  for,* said  .8h%  "I 
helped  her  to  make  it  up."  Ajua  next  we  h#v6  the 
silly  attempts  made  to  discredit  thehiatory.  Cmk 
Mr.  Veal,  her  brother,^ was  obliged  to  allow  that  tlss 
gold  was  found,  but  with  a  difference,  and  pieteiuMl 
it  was  not  found  in  a  cabinet,  but  elsewhore  v  aii«t 
in  abort,  we  have  all  the  gossip  of  «a««  1,  and  thinf^ 
7,  and  sous  M«,  and  ^nks  she^  which  disputed  XB4t- 
ters  usually  excite  in  a  country  town. , 

When  we  have  thus  turned  the  tale,  the  seam  with- 
out, it  may  be  thought  too  ridiculous  to  have,  attract- 
ed notice.  But  whoever  will  read  it  as  told  hv  De 
Foe  himseLC  will  agree, that,  could  the  thing Mve 
hapijened  in  reality,  so  it  would  have  been  ton. 
The  sobering  die  whole  supematoml  vi^t  into-tjie 
language  of  middle  or  low.lde,  KJyes  it  an  air  of  pro- 
bability even  in  its  absurdity.  The  ghost  of  aaeocr 
dseman's  housekeeper,  and  a  seamstress,  were.  Aot 
to  converse  like  Brutus  with  his  Evil  Geiuus.  Aiad 
the  circumstances  of  scoured  silks,  broken  tea-cJsmaL 
and  such  hke,  while  they  are  the  natural,  topics  m 
such  persons'  conversation,  woul((  one  might  hay* 
thought,  be  the  last  which  an  inventor -wouhl  hav* 
introduced  into  a  pretended  narrative  betwixt  tb* 
dead  and  living.  In  short,  the  wholeis  so  <uaui}c|jsr 
circumstantiaCthat,  were  it  not  for  the  impoBadbiliiar» 
or  extreme  improbability  at  least,  of  such  an  occur* 
rence,  the  evidence  could  not  but  support  the  Atpiy^ 

The  effect  was  most  wonderful,  urdincourt  upon 
Death,  attested  by  one  who  could 'speak  from  ezp^ 
rience,  took  an  uneoualled  run.  The  copies  ttaid 
hung  on  the  bookseller's  hands  as  heayy  aa  a  p3« 
of  lead  bullets.  They  now  traversed  the  town  4n 
every  direction,  like  the  same  balls  dischaiifed  irom 
a  field-jpiece.  In  short,  the  object  of^Mra.  V^urm 
apparition  was  perfectly  attained. 

The  air  of  wrtting  with  all  the  plausibility  ^  truth 
must,  in  almost  every  case,  have  its  own  jmcuSv 
yalue;  as  wa  admire  the  paintings  of  some'Flem- 
ish  artists,  where,  though  the  subjects  drawn  warn 
mean  and  disagreeable,  and  such  as  in  nature  we 
would  not  wish  to  study  or  look  close  moo,  yet 
the  skill. with  which  they  are .Teprescntea  by  tha 
painter  gives  an  interest  to  the  imitation  upon  can* 
vass  which  the  original  entirely  wauls.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  power  of  exact  and  circunistan- 
tial  delineation  is  applied  to  objects jwhich  wearsaox- 
iously  desirous  to  see  in  their  proper  shape  and  cck 
lours,  we  have  a  double  source  of  pleasure  both  in  the 
art  01  the  painter,  and  in  the  interest  which  we  take 
in  the^  subject  represented.  Thus  the  style  of  probabi- 
lity with  which  De  Foe  invested  his  narratives,  was 
perhaps  ill  bestowed,  or  ratlier  wasted,  upon  some  of 
the  works  which  he  thought  proper  to  produce,  and 
cannot  recommend  to  us  tne  subject  of  CoUnt^- 
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Jaak  mod  MMPimnd&n  t  bst,  od  die  other  hand, 
the  Mme  talent  tfirowe  an  air  of  troth  about  the  de- 
fifljhtfal  histoty  p( Hobinson  Crusoe^  which  we  never 
oouM  have  believed  it  poanble  to  have  united,  with 
M>  extnMidinafry  a  aitaatioa  ae  is  asoigned  to  the 
hero.  AU  the  nsnal  scaflbtding  and  machinery  em- 
D|oK«d  in  compoainA  fiotitious  history  are  careiuljy 
iiecarded.  The  early  ineidente  of  the  taie^  which  in 
•rdinary  woriie  of  invention  are  omxaliy  throMm  out 
«8  p^gB  to  hang  the  conclaaion  upon,  are  in  this 
wori:  only  touched  upon,  and  aui&red  to  drop  out  of 
light.  Robroaoni  for  example,  never  hears  any  thing 
mare  of  his  elder  brother,  who  enters  LQefchart's 
praipoons  in  the  bc^ning  of  the  work,  and  who, 
m  uny  common  romanve,  would  eertainlv  have  ap- 
poored  befoiv  the  eoaehision.  Wo  ioae  MffRt  at  onoe 
tod  fbr  ever  6(  the  interesting  Xnry ;  ana  the  whole 
Mtflier  adventores  of  our  voyager  vanish,  not  to  be 
nealied  to-  ouir  raooUeetion  by  the  subsequent  eourae 
ef  the  story.  His  <ia!her--the  |p>od  old  merchant  of 
Hnll-jalt  the  other  persons  who  have  been  original- 
ly active  in  the  drniBa-^  vanish  from  the  scene,  and 
pppenr  net  again.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  ordi^ 
mrr  tt^niance,  where  the  aathor,  however  Inxuri- 
$nt  ail  Tavenuon,  does  not  wiflih^ly  quit  possession 
m  she  cteainns  elf  his  imagination,  till  they  have 
tendered  him  some  services  upon  the  scene;  where- 
ti  in  ^common  fijfe^  ft  rarelv  naepens  that  our  early 
aoQH»intaBcea  exercise  iiMi«n  inSnence  upon  the  for- 
«MMB  d  ow  fclan»  KCb. 

,Oiir  fiiend  Robitrson,  thereafter,  in  the  course  of 
his  roving  ^nd  restless  life,  is  at  length  thrown  upon 
bis \Desert  Island,  a  situation  in  wuch,  existing  as  a 
solitary  beutg,  he  beeame  an  example  of  what  the 
vnaiiBisted  nnergies  of  an  individaal  of  the  hum  an 
x»ca  canpeHoriB:  and  the  author  has,  with  won- 
derful eaaetoees,  deaeribed  him  as  acting  and  think- 
ing pTeciMras  such  a  man  must  have  thooght  and 
^cted  in  iniot  an  extraondinary  situation. 

IPalhoe  u  net  De  Foe's  general  characteristic  i  he 
had  tcK>  hrtle  delnaey  of  mind ;  when  it  oomes,  it 
C6me8  uncalled,  and  is  created  bythe  circuntstaflces, 
]|0t  sought  for  py  the  author.  The  excess,  for  In- 
Manee,  of  the  natnml  longing  for  human  society 
wneh  Onsoe  mnnrifests  while  on  board  of  the 
ittranded  Spanish  vessel,  by  falting  into  a  sort  of 
nccoav,  as  he  repeated  the  words,  '^0,  that  but  one 
ten  had  been  saved  KOh,  that  there  had  been  but 
Ott^  r  is  fai  the  highest  desi«e  pathetic.  The  ago- 
nixmg  reflections  of  the  solitary,  when  he  is  in  dan- 
gftt  of  being  driven  to'  sea,  in  his  rash  attempt  to 
e^^N»idnavi|^te  bis  islam),  are  also  aflbctiag. 

In  like  manner  we  mny  remark,  that  De  Foe's 
fleains  did  not  approach  the  grand  or  terrific.  The 
DBttle^  which  hois  fond  of  describing,  are  told  with 
tke  inmiferettce  of  an  old  bueanier,  and  probably  m 
tte  verv  way  in  which  he  may  have  heard  them 
racsited  oy  the  actors.  His  goblins,  too,  are  gene- 
r^iiy  a  oommon-pliee  sort  of  spirits,  that  bring  with 
thaem  rm  little  of  supernatural  terror :  and  yet  the 
ilD«  incident  of  the  print  of  the  naked  foot  on  the 
sHid,  with  BoMtu9n  Cnuoi^s  terrors  in  consequence, 
ner¥tr  ihil  to^  ksrve  a  powerf\al  impression  upon  the 
reader. 

The  sopposed  situation  of  his  hero  was  particu- 
larly favourable  to  the  cirourastantial  style  of  De 
Poe^  JRobinsim  Oiiuoe  was  placed  in  a  condition 
where  it  was  natural  that  the  slightest  event  should 
make  801  iraoression  <m  him ;  and  De  Foe  was  not 
stt  aathor  who  would  leave  the  slightest  event  un- 
iM.  When  he  men ttons  that  two  shoes  were  driven 
ashore,  and  adds,  that  they  were  not  neixhbours, 
wa  feel  it  an  ineidant  of  nnportance  to  the  poor 
•ofitary., 

The  asostance  which  De  Foe  derived  from  Sel- 
kirk's hfBtorv,  seems  of  a  very  meagre  kind.  It  is 
not  certain'  that  he  was  obliged  to  the  real  merit  of 
Jttan  Fernandez  even  for  the  original  hint ;  for  the 
potting  mutineers  or  tiurbulent  characters  on  shore 
19cm  solitary  plaoes,  was  a  practice  so  general 
among  the  oucaniers,  that  there  was  a  particular 
name  for  the  punishment ;  it  was  called  marooning 
a  nan.  De  Foe  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  the  ap- 
count  of  Woodes  Rogers,  the  circumstance  of  the 
Vol.  VIll 


two  huts,  the  abundance  of  goats,  the  dodiiiig 
made  out  of  their  skins ;  and  me  turnips  of  Alex- 
ander Selkirk  may  have  perhaps  suggested  the  com 
of  Robinson  Crusoa  Even  these  incidents,  how- 
ever, •  -  ,  %    .  . 


said  to  infringe  upon  the  author's  claim  to  origi- 
nality. On  the  whole,  indeed,  Robinson  Crusoe  ik 
put  to  so  many  more  trials  of  ingenuity,  his  com- 
forts are  so  much  increased,  his  solitude  is  so  much 
diversified,  and  his  account  of  his  thoughts  and 
occupations  so  distinctly  traced,  that  the  course  of 
the  work  embraces  a  far  wider  circle  of  investiga- 
tk>n  into  human  nature,  than  could  be  derived  from 
that  of  Selkirk,  who,  for  want  of  the  tools  and  con- 
veniences supplied  to  Crusoe  by  the  wreck,  relapses 
into  a  sort  of  savage  state,  which  ooula  nave  af- 
forded little  scope  for  delineation.  It  may,  however, 
be  observed,  that  De  Foe  may  have  known  so  mudh 
of  Selkirk's  history,  as  to  be  aware  how  much  hjs 
stormy  passions  were  checked  and  tamed  by  Iqa 
long  course  of  solitude^  and  ^that,  from  being  a  kind 
of  Will  Atkins,  a  brawhns  dissolute  seaman,  he  be*> 
came  (which  was  certainly  the  case)  a  grave,  aober« 
tefiective  man.  The  manner  in  which  Robinsoo. 
Crusoe's  moral  sense  and  religious  feeling  are 
awakened  and  brought  into  action,  are  important 
passages  in  the  work.* 

Amid  these  desultory  remarks,  it  may  be  notice4« 
that,  through  all  his  romances,  De  Foe  has  made  a. 
great  deal  of  the  narrative  depend  upon  lucky  l^its 
and  accidents,  which,  as  he  is  usually-'  at  some  pams 
to  explain,  ought  raUier  to  be  termed  providential 
occurrences.     This   is   coupled   with  a   b^ief  in. 
spiritual  communication  in  the  way  of  strong  inlemdl 
suggestions,  to  which  De  Foe,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
himself  sufficiently  willis^  to  yield  belief.    Odd  and 
surprising  accidents  do,  indeed,  frequently  occur  in 
human  life ;  and  when  -wre  be^r  them  narrated,  we 
are  intercepted  in  them,  not  only  from  the  natural 
tendency  o'f  the  human  mind  towards  the  extraordi- 
nary and  wonderful,  but  also  because  we  have  some 
disposition   to   receive  as    truths   circumstances, 
which,  from  their  improbability,  do  not  seem  likely 
to  be  invented.    It  iA  ihe  kind  of  good  fOrtUhe,  too, 
which  every  one  wishes  to  himself,  which  comifs 
without  exertion,  and  jdst  at  the  moment  It  is-, 
wanted}  So  that  it  gives  a  aort  of  pleasure  to  be- 
reminded  of  the  possibility  of  its  arrival  e^n.in. 
fiction. 

The  continuation  of  RobiitMn  Cnuotf^  history, 
after  he  obtains  the  society  of  his  m«i  Friday,  is 
less  philosophical  than  that  which  turns  our  thooihts 
upon  the  efforts  which  a  solitary  individual  may 
make  for  extending  his  own  comforts  in  the  mrian- 
choty  sitnation  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  npon  the 
natural  reficctions  suggested  by  tbe  progress  of  his 
own  mind.  The  character  of  Friday  ia  nevertheless 
extremely  pleasing ;  and  the  whole  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  shipwrecked  Spaniards,  and  tne  pirate 
vcsImJ,,  is  highly  interesting.  Here  certainly  the 
Memoirs  otKobinson  Cnuoc  ought  to  have  stopped. 
The  Second  Part,  though  containing  many  passages 
which  display  the  author's  genius,  does  not  riseh&h 
in  character  above  the  Memoirs  q/  Captain,  SingU- 
ton,  or  the  other  imaginary  voyages  of  the  author. 

There  scarce  exists  a  work  so  popular  as  Robineon 
Crusot»  It  is  read  eagerly  by  young  people ;  and 
there  is  hardly  an  elf  so  devoid  of  imagination,  as 
not  to  have  simposed  for  himself  a  soHtary  island  in 
which  he  could  act  Robinaon  Crusoe^  were  it  but  in 
the  comer  of  the  nursery.  To  many  it  has  given 
the  decid^  turn  of  their  lives,  by  sending  them  to 
sea.  For  the  young  mind  is  much  less  struck  with 
the  hardships  of  the  anchorite's  situation  than  with 
the  animating  exertions  which  ho  makes  to  over- 
come them ;  and  Rdbiruan  Crusoe  produces  the 
same  inroression  upon  •an  adventurous  spirit,  which 
the  Book  qf  Martyrs  would  do  on  a  young  devotee, 

*  We  ihoatd  My  more  on  tMs  aafaiieot,  were  it  not  that  Mr. 
Howet.  uf  Edinlninrh.  a  parson  every  way  qaaJified  for  the  ta«k 
has  ooliected  aeverahparticuian  oomsmitinir  tb«  hittorr  of  Selkirk 
the  prototype  of  RotMiubn  Omioe,  whiob  he  deaigna  ahortly  to  la  . 
befiire  tha  pub>*«* 
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or  the  Newgale  Calendar  upon  an  acolyte  of  Bride- 
well:  both  of  vhich  students  are  leaa  terrified  by 
the  horrible  manner  in  which  the  tale  terminates, 
than  animated  by  sympathy  with  the  saints  or  de- 
predators who  are  the  heroes  of  their  volume.  Nei- 
ther does  a  re-perusal  of  Robinson  Crusoe^  at  a 
more  advanced  age,  diminish  our  early  impressions. 
The  situation  is  such  as  ever/  man  may  make  his 
own,  and,  being  possible  in  itself,  is.  by  tne  exq^uisile 
art  of  the  narrator,  rendered  ns  prooable  as  it  is'  in- 
teresting. It  has  the  merit,  too,  of  that  species  of 
accurate  painting  which  can  be  looked  at  again  and 
again  virith  new  pleasure. 

Neither  has  the  admiration  of  the  work  been  con- 
fined to  England,  though  Robinson  Crusoe  himself, 
with  his  rough  good  sense,  his  prejudices,  and  his 
obstinate  determination  not  to  smk  under  evils 
which  can  be  suipassed  by  exertion,  forms  no  bad 
specimen  of  the  True- Bom  Englishman.  The  rage 
for  imitating  a  work  so  popular  seems  to  have  risen 
to  a  degree  of  frenzy ;  and,  by  a  mistake  not  pecuUar 
to  this  particular  class  of  the  servum  pecus^  the  imi- 
tators aid  not  attempt  to  apply  De  Foe's  manner  of 
managing  the  narrative  to  some  situation  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  but  seized  upon  and  caricatured  the 
principal  incidents  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner  and 
the  solitary  Island.  It  is  computed  that  within  forty 
vears  from  the  appearance  of  the  original  work,  no 
less  than  forty-one 'different  Robinsons  appeared, 
besides  fifteen  other  imitations,  in  which  other  titles 
were  used.  FinailVi  though  perhaps  it  is  no  great 
recommendation,  the  an ti- social  philosopher  Rous- 
oeau  will  allow  no  other  book  than  Robinson  Cru- 
soe in  the  hands  of  Emilhis.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
work  is  as  unlikely  to  lose  its  celebrity  as  it  is  to  be 
«2ualled  in  its  peculiar  character  by  any  other  of 
similar  excellence. 
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80M1}  ACCOUNT  OF  ALEXANDER  SELKIRK. 

WoODBB  RooBRS,  who  reUavod  Selkiric  ftom  hii  ■olitade,  wa^ 
eomroodore  of  a  oommareial  eipedition  itMind  the  world,  Whioh 
Mikd  rebmarr,  rrw.  and  ritunied  to  Britain  mi.  A  prajeet  ibr 
tbft  rB-iotUeniMit  of  tho  Bahama  blandi  having  boan  auBmitted 
to  Mr.  Addtton  (then  Beerstarr  of  state)  in  171T,  the  nMasure  was 
determined  on,  and  Rogers  waa  appointed  to  head  the  expedition. 
He  died  governor  of  tho—  kAwndk  in  ITVL  The  mtowing  ia  the 
aaeonnt  Be  avea  of  hie  meoiing,  off  the  island  Juaa  Fenaiidec, 
with  AlexaDoor  Selldrk :~ 

*'  On  February  1st,  1709.  we  eame  before  the  bland  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, having  had  a  good  observation  the  daj  before,  and  found 
o«r  latitude  to  he  34  degrees  10  minutes  south.  In  tlie  aAemoon. 
wa  hoisted  out  our  pinnace ;  and  Caotain  Dover,  wiiii  the  boat's 
oiew.  went  in  her  to  go  ashore,  thoui(h  mto  could  not  be  leas  than 
four  leagues  oft.  As  soon  as  the  pmnaoe  was  sone,  I  went  on 
board  the  Duchess,  who  admired  our  boat  atlcmpaog  going  ashore 
at  tint  distanee  from  bnd.  It  was  against  mr  ineijnatioB :  but 
to  oblige  Captain  Dover,  I  lot  l^ior  go.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
we  saw  a  light  ashore.  Our  boat  was  then  about  a  league  off  the 
island,  and  bom  away  for  tho  ships  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  lights. 
We  pot  our  iiglits  abroad  for  the  boat,  ttiough  some  were  of  opin* 
ion,  the  lights  we  saw  were  our  boat's  lights ;  but«  as  niabt  came 
oo.  it  appeared  too  larve  for  that  We  fyvd  our  quarteroeck  gun 
and  several  muskots,  snowing  ti|(hts  in  our  mizen  and  fore  shrouds, 
that  our  boats  raif  ht  lind  us  whilst  we  vrere  in  the  lee  of  the  isN 
and  i  About  two  in  the  morning  our  boat  came  on  board,  having 
been  two  hams  on  boani  the  Duchess,  that  took  tl»em  up  astam  of 
us ;  we  were  glad  ther  got  well  oif,  because  it  began  to  blow. 
We  were  all  convincea  the  llfhl  was  on  the  shore,  and  designed 
to  make  our  ships  ready  to  engage,  believing  them  to  be  French 
ships  at  anchor,  and  we  must  either  fight  them,  or^ant  water. 
All  this  stir  and  apprehension  arose,  as  we  aiterwaida  ibund, 
from  one  poor  naked  man,  who  passed  in  our  ImaginatiMi.  at  pre- 
sent, for  a  Spanish  garrison,  a  body  of  Frenchmen,  or  a  crew  of 
pirates.  While  we  were  under  these  apprehensions,  we  stood  on 
Oe  back  side  of  the  island,  in  order  to  ikil  in  with  the  southeriy 
wind,  till  we  were  oaased  the  island ;  and  then  we  came  back 
to  it  again,  and  ran  close  aboard  tlie  land  that  begins  to  make  the 
north-east  side. 

"  We  still  oontjnucd  to  reason  apon  this  matter ;  and  it  is  in  «. 
manner  incredU>le,  what  stmnge  notions  many  of  our  people  en- 
tertained fram  the  sight  of  the  lire  upon  the  island.  It  served, 
however,  to  show  peo^*s  tempers  aiM  spirits :  and  we  were  able 
to  give  a  toletabie  guess  how  our  men  would  behave,  in  case  there 
ronllv  were  any  enemies  upon  the  island.  The  flaws  eame  heavy 
•otf  itm  shore,  and  we  were  foroed  to  reef  onr  tnosafls  wiien  we 
coened  the  middle  hsgr,  where  wn  expected  to  nav*  found  our 


enemr;  but  saw  all  dear,  and  no  d^pa.  nor  fat 
the  mstk-mm  ant   Thais  two  bam  ■>«  alf 

which  reenuL  on  this  island ;  but  tJie  middle „. 

best.    We  guesMd  there  had  been  ships  there,  nut  that  they  weis 
(one  on  ^igot  of  us.    We  sent  our  yawl  ashore  about  noon,  wilfe 
..Mr.  Fry.  and  six  men. ail  aimed  t  Meanwhila  wii 


Biddleiiay  is  brfaaabllM 


and  sueh  iieavy  flaaa 


Captain  Oover^ 

and  the  Ducfaeas  kept  tuning  to  get  tu...««,  .-».  ..««,^ 

came  off  the  land,  tiiat  we  wore  forced  to  let  go  our  topaai 

keeping  all  hands  to  stand  by  our  sails,  for  fear  of  tiw  win 

rying  them  away :  But  when  the  flaws  were  gone,  we  had  Ktde  W 
no  wind.    These  flaws  proceeded  from  the  kna.  vrihich  is  veif 


winds  es^ 


iiifh  in  tite  middle  of  tlie  island.  Our  boat  did  not  retoro ;  «* 
sent  our  pinnace  with  the  men  aimed  to  aec  what  was  tho  occa- 
sion of  the  yawl's  stay ;  for  we  were  afiaid  that  the  ^>k)anititli  had 
a  garrison  there,  and  migiit  have  seined  them.  We  pat  <Mrt  i 
■gnal  for  our  boal^  and  the  Piishess  liMiwad  a  French  eMink 
Imasediately  our  pmnace  retumea  fran  the  shore,  and  hnMAg 
abundance  of  eniy-fish,  with  a  man  dothed  in  toaf  s  skina.  wna 
looked  wilder  than  the  first  ownen  of  them.  He  had  been  an 
the  island  four  yeasi  and  lour  months,  being  left  therehgr  CaMato 
Btradliag  in  ths  Cinme-ports :  his  name  was  Aj.iDum>a  oih- 
khix.  a  Sootdmian,  who  had  been  master  of  the  Ciaque-porla,  t 
ship  that  eame  here  mat  with  Captain  Dampier.  who  told  im. 
that  this  was  the  best  man  in  her.  I  hnmodiaialy  agreed  wM 
him  to  be  a  male  on  board  oar  ataip :  It  was  he  that  maiia  tna  fci 
hut  njibt  whaa  he  saw  oar  shlpa,  whieh  hajudged  to  ha  Enfliri^ 
During  his  stay  here  be  saw  several  aUps  pass  by,  but  only  twe 
came  to  anchor.  As  be  went  to  view  them,  be  found  timn  tola 
SpaniardB,  and  retired  fiom  tham,  npcm  winoh  they  ihot  at  Iflnr 
Had  thegr  been  FraMhha  wouldhavaoiARiitiedi  bntohosalwaik 
his  dying  alone  on  the  ialand,  rather  than  UI  int4»  the  haadg  m 
Spamards  in  these  parts ;  because  he  apprehended  they  wodl 
murder  him.  or  make  a  slave  of  him  in  the  rnkms :  for  he  msnm 
they  would  spare  na  straataTi  that  might  ha  aapanb  of  diaausw 
ma  ths  Bouth  Seas. 

,The  Spaniards  had  landad.  before  be  knew  what  ther  wsra  ;' 
and  they  came  so  near  him.  that  he  had  mudi  ado  to  eaeapa :  mr 


they  not  only  shot  at  Mm,  but  puiaaed  Mb  to  the 

he  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  at  the  foot  of  whieh  ther  .^^ 

water,  and  killed  several  goaU  jaat  hy.  but  want  off  agau  wit^ 
out.  discovering  him.    ^e  told  ut  that  be  was  bon  hi  Soottanfl. 


and  was  bred  a  saffor  ftom  fab  youth.    The  rsaaett  of  his 

leA  here,  was  a diflhrenoe  betwaen  Um  mA  J^aapteia;  whie^ 
tofethar  with  the  ship's  behif  leaky.  maAs  hhn  vfling  lalhar  a» 
stay  here,  than  goalong  with  nim  at  first :  hat  whinha  waa  at  laal 
wtlling  to  fo.  the  captam  would  not  receive  fafan.  He  had  been  «t 
the  island  before,  to  wood  and  water,  whan  twooftfiaaUp'a  uiam 
paar  iPtre  left  upoa  it  Air  six  months,  till  the  aUb  retnraad.  faai^r 
diaaedthonoebr  twnFMncbSouthSaaahipanial  ' 
his  clothes  and  bedding,  with  a  flreloek,  fome  poa 
and  tobacco,  a  hatebot,  a  knife,  a  kettW,  a  Bibla.  m» 

piecea.  and  Ins  mathomalieallaBttaMotaaad  books. 

and  provided  for  hiOMelf  ts  wall  as  he  oouU ;  but  flu  tha  tmiL 
eight  montha.  had  mucbado  to  bear  up  aaainst  raalaiicholx,  «m 
the  terror  of  being  left  aJone  in  such  a  deaolate  place.  HabaK  t»e 
huts  widi  pimento  trees,  novered  them  with  king  graaa,  aad'fiaM' 
them  with  the  skins  of  goata,  which  ha  UPid  wkh  hia  cua. 
wanted,  so  long  as  his  powder  lasted,  wWoh  waa  but  a  pamamt 
and  that  being  almoat  spent,  he  got  fire  by  rabbing  two  aladb  m 


aolitude. 


wanted,  so  long  as  his  powder  lasted,  whioh  waa  but  a  paaait 
and  that  being  almoat  spent,  he  got  fire  by  rabbing  two  alac*^ 
pimento  wood^together  upon  Ms  knee.    In  the  lesser  hut.  at  \ 
distance  ftom  the  ether,  he  dressed  Mi  vietaaJa;  andia  iba 
he  slept,  and  employed  hhnarif  in  readme,  smgiog  ps^aq 
;  ao  thathe  said,  he  was  a  bettarCbnstian.  while 
,  than  ever  he  waa  before,  or  than,  he  was  afiald.  he 
ever  be  again. 

**  At  fint  ha  never  ate  anytMag  till  hunger  eoiiitiafoei 
partly  for  jgiief,  and  paitlr  for  want  e/'faeaadabdaalt  2  Nor^M 
go  to  bed;  till  he  could  watch  no  longer;  the  pimeoto^ 
wfajoh  burnt  verr  clear,  served  him  Iwth  for  fire  afld  cafldleL 
'refleshed  Mm  with  its  ftagrant  smeH.  He  m^fat  hava  had 
eaoo^.  hut  would  not  eat  them  for  wantof  nJt,  h 
ocoasioood  a  looseness,  eioept  cray-fish,  which  are  aa  K  _ 
our  lobsten.  and  very  good  :  These  oe  sometimes  boned,  and  M 
other  times  broiled ;  as  lie  did  Ms  goats'  flesh,  of  wlaeh  be  maOa 
very  good  broth,  for  thejr  are  not  so  tank  as  oiaa.  Hekeptaaaa- 
count  of  500  that  ha  killed  while  there,  and  <«n^t  aa  aaaar  ntMM, 
wMeh  he  maikad  on  the  ear  and  let  so.  When  Uspowvier  lailedi 
he  took  them  bf  speed  of  foot ;  for  nis  way  of  living;  cositimail 
exercise  of  walkinx  and  running,  cleared  Mm  of  aO  areas ' 

so  that  he  ran  with  wonderiU  swiftness  thioagfa  uiaw__^      . 

up  the  rocka  and  hiUa.  as  we  parosived  whea  we  araplorad  faana  ta 
catch  goats  for  us :  We  had  a  bull  dog,  which  we  sent  with  aaistaM 
of  our  nimblest  runnen,  to  help  him  in  catching  goata ;  ImicJm 
distanced  and  tiM  both  the  dog  end  the  asen.  eaaght  ttm  maJSg, 
and  broodrt  them  to  as  on  his  back. 

"  He  told  us.  that  Ma  agility  ft  nursuing  a  goat  had  once 
have  cost  Mm  Ms  life ;  he  pursued  it  with  so  much  ei 
he  catched  hold  of  it  on  the  brink  of  a  prodpioe,  of' 
not  aware,  the  boshes  Mdh«  it  flam  him ;  aothatfaeMlwitkiha 

Eat  down  the  preoipioei  a  great  height,  and  waa  aoatnpnad  and 
ised  with  tiie  fiJl,  that  he  naixowiy  eaeeped  with  hie  life  ;  and. 
when  he  came  to  his  senses,  found  the  goat  dead  under  Mna :  ~ 
ay  tliere  about  twenty-four  hoon,  and  was  scarce  able  t»  < 
to  Ms  hut,  which  waa  about  a  mile  di8tant.ar  to  stirabroaii 
in  ten  days. 

"  Ha  came  at  last  to  relish  his  meat  wall  enongh  wMmm  aeJt 
or  bread ;  and,  in  the  season,  had  plenty  of  goetTtaMte,  wlsic^ 
had  been  wwed  there  by  Captain  Dampier^  awn,  aid  aav*  n«w 
overspread  some  aeres  of  ground.  He  had  eneu^afapad 
bage  ftom  the  cabbage-trees,  and  seasoned  Ms  meat  wift  Use 
orthe  pimento-trees,  wMch  is  tlie  same  as  Jamaica . 
smells  delieiously.  He  found  also  a  block  pepper,  call 
geta.  wMeh  was  vary  good  to  expel  wind,  and  agaiaat  cnp&nip  §■ 

"  He  soon  wore  out  all  his  shoes  and  clothes  hy  rannina  ha  tlm 
woods ;  and,  at  last,  being  forced  to  sMft  widwat  thanriTiiM  Ihat 
became  BO  bard,  that  be  ran  everywhere  without  diffieuHyt  aaflit 


?as5 


slftlSaftwl 


DANIEL  DE  FOB. 


awHiHilDabiAnlH  saaM  ww  ili«i  lAir  n  fannd  hni; 
K^iM  l>iH  (wd  ta  m  B  loi«  S  ton  nnitiiL  vtaa  he  ouH 

"Ai^x  be  had  nnqnmd  Ua  mFttAdbolT.  >«  divfiiltd  MmidT 

vU Hk and  nU .  that  bnd  in  inM nunbin. ftDnmiH  of  emch 
^ocaioliiElihultMukiinfiniDtbintlHIiiatia  thtn  to  vnod 
uil  waut:    Ttontanrnd  Ma  foit  lad  ckiikei  oMIit  uiser. 

hn  in  faiuvoda.  ud  HOI  dafcvewd  ^n  Aw  tba  ittt.  Ho  like- 
wM  lutad  mmi  hida)  and.  U  ilintibiBiHir,  mild,  mwand 
HK  arPnrridalK*.  and  TJCiior  sT  In  tdhUi. bgiw now IkiI  IhiHr 
■M  aM.  W  «*.  at  hu, «  coomh  aU  At  tnoaTaowiKaa  af 

a  oa^faffoal-ftina,  wtdckh^  ititDhcd  taflatlAr  vitfa  Mule  tlwup 

■afcata, wlie4 ba baal Uib and RfiOHnl iqian ttoDea.  HaTiuHne 
SwdoMilvUai,  hiaanad  Um  amna  lUna  wHh  a  wil,  and 

Ua  had  Hi  laa  ihlR  «  >Sa  »a  ItHad 


assiM  oa  toad  aa.  ha  ha 

utarD>>,thuwe«miata 


CMS 

laiMuaia,  llawanter~»>,''thuWBii«ilKiniaiiiiib>|lu>J 

Eh  IMad  ta  iMh  te  Honk  br  hahaa.     Wa  nffiircd  

^B  ^  but  ba  niia  aat  hi«b  it.  biohu  dnak  aMUW  but  walat 
Eh  uar  Tiaaak     tUasaUdnaaaiiauiaUiiriiaciUiarpii)- 

bhiih  iiImiii  I  hilt  aia  Maria>id.ba(hafd  laaooaalitha  liiai 
vhhAhavtbiBfiawWaalurtiiHWIauiaiwdiwka.  Kinaala 
i^r^f^^^J"^  HuTMnS^barfSd  sai^^^rfbul^ 
I.    lliaahniuaiatani'd.IhalUiaaeetaBd 


Khr«gMhh 
mluJhn. 


Bnca  aMMn  ••  tha  iakod  i  nat  air  MR  af  haaala  bal  nala. 
fialM  af^Udh  had  b(*n  PM  ■riMm  in*  OB  iiBRnaa  to  ■  biad, 
ITTiaii  FMiia adiir  a  apaalMdTtrtii  aauM  £n  vriA  aow 

aiM,  eatat^lannTar.  oT  aiaiDlalrdnffRfaad  Dauber  of  p«Df4a. 

nd  h|>BfHli  ao  aua^,  that  iharaouU  hK  ha  immIj  hSoS^ 

VaaravMMIkllvfidMiiiaradditiaailpintgiilan.nacael- 

tw Ub hfc and  hiaaf  Ihia  riarAf  ehafaeior.  (o  ih*  tiaaanb nt 

iaSHTbn3'&£^t«SRM  <ia  leani,  ttatai&ht  ina  bon 
yi«»JBHKi»ll»lwl|B^iaharehatiiiiwidtB«inlh^ 
Sail  £SoSSbb.  wBS  inalM  paabahlT  kunrad  dartu  )iM^ 
=^^^-H«litoa,  hU  immd  a  auddaii  and  ptnMHOI  deck  br 
tMij aanfcawaat  aa  tMedaaSUta iahiad.    Hawentmabi 


— ftCuitan  SCndlilBir.  ia  Iba  Cinvia'lHfte.  OB  abMiiu\_._^ 
nod  iGa  iwld,  in  ITH.    In  Iba  eanaa  of  iiiUcli.,a  dHbiwiee 

■Maw'a  abaiBalar.  dnahad  to  ba  laadad  ao  Uia  Uawt  of  Fafnaa- 
4m^  Um  ha  waaiaed  ia  aedact  nliiude.  auatiaf,  aa  ha  hai 
SnrihSlwiaKfc  iBHil  diaaonml  hi  CapUia  Kafeia.  atlmck 
•ad  OB  tnaid  a  kipr'a  lUp,  tha  WotbmUi.  of  which  ha  waa 


Jnw  StiailoimfUuJpfaTiainn^iintMTi.  Violiah 
4w  nfttt  A«-  daath,  :o  one  Mtr.  a^rrtitve,  at  Camalmn, 
ttr*A  «*  SaaMnMr,  ina,  »MM  AmrUUn  nemtmaui 
jmtmJ  qforellHteurrt  Bk*  afOeBKilailm  aratMf 


_^*  I^iCH-Tbfa  lalatino  li  uUerorra 
SSnE  II wa> »nt br a V entCidu , a JauE^as 


EnHjTli'tucb  iha' 


'^iS'dii 


•lad  br  aim 
anaflhaiaal 


Mknan'a.  vho  Um  la  CaaOriiaH.  wilhia  a  ftw  doaia  of  tha 
OUB  in  wiucb  tha  wiLUi'Bainad  Mia.  ftufiiTa  livaa ;  laho  br 
^r«B  hn  hommmaiilobaof  aa  dli««niar  a  ipirit,  aa  not  to  bo 
St  iqnn  br  aoT  lUlaer ;  and  who  poallinlfBiHndhhii  that  thi 
^Aote  natfw,  mi  it  it  nialad  and  hid  down,  k  naUt  tnH.  ar' 
wtu  shalmBir  had  In  Iba  aana  watdi.  [ai  naai  aa  mr  b 
■am  Mn.  Baiinn'a  own  miuli,  who  the  knowi  bad  tn  raa* 
labimntnd  pohHih  lueh  a  iinri.  or  ur  dcaitn  lo  fena  iiid  (._ 
Bbo  ;  batqA a  wDnuB of  miien horaBtr and rirtoa, andher whole 
■ba  oMuia  aa  U  worn  of  lietr.  Hie  lua  wbidi  wb  on(ht  to  aiaht 
-  "  ii^  fH"^'  '^  '  >■  a  lifc  to  coma  bAm  Itui,  and  a 
dOBB  In  ibe  bodr :  and  Ibmbn  to  iiflect  iipnii  out  past 


Iba  warid  I  Ital  an  Itaia  ii  AM.BiBd  wmr 

Fo  wDWaaeapalhapaiiimneptof  lUBntod- 
,  .,  .V-  -^-^tam.  which  b  iC  luinf 


^V!  .'J?  "-"--PTS.^, 


go  MMOK  which  bib  li 


hot  remiialHn^kir  llnae  laat  flfleei 

he«  )«a4i  to  tiio  time  of  mj  acqii 
nIahDn,  ibe  ia  oaJannlaled  by  aom 


<tinw.    Mia-  BaraiaiB  ii  thapaiaon  to  whooi  Mia  Vealappeamd 
aAer  herdaaih:  aha  ii  HirfaiUmate  A-rend,  and  I  can  avwicb  Ibr 

■■ """"  for  tlnaa  laal  flfleen  or  aliTVD  rean,  OB  my  pWD 

-        '       "  I  fobc!  cliaitctll  ihe  had  D«n 
uaintaaee,   Tlioufh  lUHe  tide 

__         Kpft'ffiS^t' 

ia*blan Mk  Bai^iwi ienitaiiiin. iiHlSnBtfi Ihe  tlim out o< 
emntauna.  But  bi  tha  neaBBlaiE**  thHaoT  aad  tha  dKorfU 
di>paait»n  of  Hi*.  Baiii»a,  aotwIUiilaiidiu  the  iB  UMca  of  a 
verr  wKkDdhuahand.tEi^biMrat  the  leut  nn  of  d^actioa 
hi  bat  ■» ;  nor  d^  I  otor  beat  bar  let  nil  a  dHpondiv  «  nuar- 
rnvript  cipn^on :  naf .  not  when  oetuallj  luiiler  bar  lataband'a 
haihantr^whidilhanibemawitBan  u,  and  eeteral  otbirpar- 
Now^ofl  nmi  know  Hn.  Vee]  wia  ■  maiden  Mtlawnrnaa  o1 
about  uartj  j«ia  of  an*  and  fcr  r™"-  —"-  '"^  "— ■  ^'^  ■-"" 
tnuMHl  inlh  ita.  wM^i  wara  pb 
oflir  Dflf  nona  bar  dipcooraa  Terr  i 
Sbt  wae  majnlaioed  br  an.  oidr  I 


.l.la's 


two  CM^IHande,  Iber  0D1B^- 


Dther  food  bot^  i  epd'OiltEa 

HoiBC  thna  aftar-  Mr.  Toal^  ftfandi  fot  bim  aplace  in  tha  Cdi. 
InB  Hooaa.at  l>otot.  which  oceaiiocwd  Mr.  Vaa],  br  lillie  ai^ 
littK  to  Ihll  olT  Ihun  bet  feiUipaef  with  Mb,  Barfiava,  ihat^ 
there  arai  paver  anr  aoch  thipf  ae  a  guarral  ^  but  aji  inhliBnoBr 
eaiDO  on  br  dcanaa,  liU  at  laal  Mn.  BarTian  bad  dqI  teen  bar  Id 
two  roan  and  a  half  thoub  above  a  twetmnDiitb  of  the  tjoa 
hlia.  Bantiia  hath  been  abeat  Ihm  Doan,  end  Ihia  lait  hair 
rear,  baa  baen  hi  Cantnhuty  abut  two  noaUia  or  Uia  Ibka, 
dwdhnThi  a  booac  of  her  owb. 

In  Ihte  houif ,  on  Ihe  eiihlh  of  Baiilanbei,  on  Ihcaand  bhbd 
handnd  and  Baa,  Iha  na  lilUni  alooe  in  tha  hiienouo.  IhlDUBf 
ntar  her  uaRvuiuAIifb.aDd  aiculiu  herealf  ialo  a  due  leaifna- 

ato  FrovldaDco,  themh  bm  coaamon  penned  Jaud:  "And.V 
■he. "  I  lm.n  bMn  pmaided  far  hitliHt«,  h3  doobt  not  bgt 
I  ihall  ba  Hill :  and  an  woU  taiMM  thai  nrametlin  ahaH  end 
whaD  H  l«  iwi  lit  fhr  hh.'*  And  thea  leok  up  bereewiiicwoA. 
wUchahehtd  no  aooBH  donr.  bn  aW  faaua  a  HdiUh  at  £ 
door :  aha  went  to  aee  who  «a  tliere,  uid  tUi  inmd  to  he  Mn 
Voel.  her  oU  Mend,  who  wia  Id  a  iliflof  babH ;  At  that  wmaM 
dT  ihne,  tha  clock  atruek  Iwelra  at  doob. 

"Hadant,"  aara  Hn.  Barfrate.  I  ara  auiiiletiu  lo  aaa  reu, 
roa  ham  baaa  eo  hxii  m  Hraunr;"  bat  told  ber  aba  wii  fled  to 
eoe  her,  end  oAred  to  laluta  b«,  which  Mn.  Veal  conpliea  wilE, 
till  Uw  lipa  alfiwat  touched,  aDd  Ihan  Mn.  Veal  drew  hettaod 
aeroae  bar  own  ono.  and  eahl»  "  I  am  not  nrr  wcD."  aad  ao 
waaed  n.  Ma  laid  Mia.  Bvann  aha  wia  toinf  a  joumer.  end 
Ikd  a  finat  mind  to  aea  bar  tHL  "  Bati"  eara  Mri.  Bairrar«i 
'^howcanMHtahoajaurDer  akneT  1  am  aoued  at  it.  kecauea 
IkoownuVavaBDnnnlher.'^''Oh."BnHu.VaBl,  "Ii*T* 
mr  brother  tha  allp.  and  canaamr.  bBcanie  1  had  lo  rat  a  da 
drtloaaarauliobraltookiii'iQuiiwr.'*  80  Mn.  Barfvavo  wam 
In  with  ber  into  anotbar  nm  wiUda  tha  Siat,  and  Mn.  Val  eat 
bar  dawn  In  ap  albow  ttah,  hi  which  Mn.  biirmaa  waj  ,'ltUnf 

roar  pardon  Ibr  mr  bmch  0/  it :  and  If  roll  can  jonpni'ma,  you 


and  If  roll  can 

:i2r*^? 

■Tnooerilr  huTm*^  iv*  "■(•I 
KVarnnlAd  Ml*.  Baira<S 


n  isch  a  thiiTTi  bare  mil  Ik?  an  Bnoaii'thinilit  about 
IB  aanir  ImSit  it"-"  Wb^  M  na  <>^K  3^'"  ■>U 

5!:  Jw  5r.ft*!i=irLK«£rir 


Sua  dia.  JMicnie,  Jl^l  aMwhl  nH  <wejka 
.«.  ..•  —  world,  and  that  nonierilr  bad  mkk  na  RiiBt  ri — 
aairand  ma."  Thea  Mk  VidNnlaSd  Mn.  Balkan  *i<<be 
manrfhendlr  imea^dldberta  Haierdan,aad  mactiof  tha 
oonmiaHDn  Ib^lndwU  euh  oUwin  tha  tinra  of  iSeir  a? 
initr ;  what  baaka  thaf  ttat,  and  what  anRH  in  paitionlai 
IheriBHind  finnpiSBEoaft^liDokof  Death,  wMiliwaa  tha 
beat,  iba  iiid.  on  the  HiWect  onr  nrgla  8ha  aba  Bealiunad 
Doctor  eherhiek.  ant  twn  Dutch  ItouliB.  wUch  vara  itamlatBJ, 
mola  span  death,  and  eeroral  otben.  Bui  DraHreoorl,  the  lald, 
badlheeltanainolioaaardeiihjndoflbenitiin  etata,  of  m 
who  had  handled  that  iiduect.   Then  ihe  ukad  Hie.  Barftia* 

Veal,  'Telohlt."  Apd»Mra.Bum¥a|peaupatAin,andlieiiifi 
Hdown.  Sari  MrL  VaaJ,  "Dalr  Mia.  Buxnn,  if  the  ana  of 
ou  ftiih  wHB  aa  open  aa  ib«  om  «f  qui  ^r,  *o  ibouH  aa* 


no 
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natofton  DftOftto  alXAt  rftfqjfout  gaud.  Tfa*  mM»im  we  have 
of  Heaven  eow,  era  noChotf  uke  whet  it  isi  es  Draliacoun  sey» ; 
tfaerefure  be  comforted  under  your  eiBicUoiu,  end  belkrre  that  tlie 
Afanif  hty  hea  a  particular  retard  to  you,  and  that  your  a^Uotaoni 
are  marks  of  God'i  favour  i  and  wben  they  hare  dooe  the  bufi- 
neai  Chey  are  nent  lor,  they  ihaJI  be  removed  fiom  you.  And  be- 
iieve  me,  my  dear  niend,  boltcve  what  I  lay  to  you,  one  ipiouto 
<^  fiitura  betipineai  will  infinitely  reward  you  fur  all  your  suflbr- 

mPor  I  can  never  believe  (and  clepe  ber  hand  upon  her  knee 
fieat  eameetnen,  which,  mdeed.  ran  throurii  moet  of  her 
diicoumc)  that  ever  Gk>d  will  suller  you  to  spend  ail  your  days  in 
thia  afflicted  sUte.  But  be  assured  that  rour  afltctione  shall 
leave  you,  or  you  them,  in  a  short  time."  She  spake  to  that  pa- 
tfaetical  and  heavenly  manner,  that  Mn.  Bargravo  wept  several 
tiities,  vhe  was  so  deeply  affected  with  It 

Tlwa  Mis.  Veal  mentioned  Dr.  Kenrick's  jMcetick,  at  the  e^ 
of  which  he  give*  an  account  of  fho  lives  of  the  primitive  Chns- 
tiaos.  Thoir  pattern  she  recommended  to  our  imitation,  and  said, 
"  Their  conversation  was  not  like  this  of  our  age-  For  now,"  saf  s 
|be,  "  tttere  is  nothioc  but  vain  frothy  disoourse.  which  ia  fiu  dif- 
Incnt  from  theirs.  Their*  was  to  edification,  and  to  build  one 
aooQier  up  in  faith,  so  that  they  were  not  as  we  are,  nor  are 
m  as  tlioy  were.  But,"  said  slie,  "  we  ought  to  ^o  as  tfiey  did ; 
thore  waa  a  hearty  fKeodsUp  between  them :  but  where  m  it  now 
to  be  fbundr*  Says  Mrs.  Bargrave.  "  U  is  hard  indeed  to  iSnd  a 
tnie  fHoMi  in  those  davs.'*  Savs  Mn.  Teal.  "  Mr.  Norrk  has  a 
ftie  copy  of  venes,  called  FtieDdahip  in  Perfection,  which  I  won- 
derfully admfre.  Have  you  seen  the  book?"  says  Mn.  Veal.  "No»" 
Imys  Mn.  Pargrave;     but  J  have  the  verses  of.  my  own  vnitiofr 


out."-"  Have  you  r  lays  Mrs.  Veal :  "  then  fetch  ttem  ;"  > 
ahe  did  fiom  above  stain,  and  ofierea  tfiem  to  Mn.  veal  tu 
who  re  toed,  and  W&ved  the  thing,  saving.,  'holding  down  bar 
bead  would  make  ft  ache  ;**  and  then  oeamng  Mm.  Baigmve  to 
read  thorn  to  ber,  which  abe  did.  As  tiiey  were  admiring  Priend- 
^h^,  Mn.  Veal  said,  "  Dear  Mn.  Bargrave,  I  shall  love  you  for 
evtf."  In  tbete  veraes  there  is  twice  used  the  word  "  filysian."^ 
**  Ab  r*  says  Mn.  Teal, "  those  poets  Itave  such  namea  for  Hea- 
ven 1  **  She  would  often  dnw  her  hand  acrofis  her  own  eyes  and  say. 


"  Mn.  Bannvvo,  do  not  jkmi  think  I  am  mightily  impaired  by  my 
tu  r  "  No,"  says  Mn.  Bargrave.  "  I  think  you  look  as  wdi  as 
ever  I  knew  you. '^ 

Aftbr  tliis  discourse,  wbleh  the  apparition  put  in  much  finer 
wotdi  than  Mn.  Bantntvo  said  she  could  pretdmi  to,  nod  as  much 
le  than  she  can  remember,  (for  it  cannot  be  tbooght  that  an 
ir  and  throe  qturter's  conversation  oould  all  he  retained,  though 
main  of  It  she  tliinkl  she  does.)  ahe  said  tiu  Mn.  Bargrave 
_  would  have  her  ^itc  a  letter  to  her  broihor,  and  tell  mm  she 
would  have  mm  live  rings  to  «t«ih  and  soch ;  aiid  that  there  was 
a  purse  of  gold  In  her  cabinet,  and  that  abe  would  have  two  broad 
pieces  given  to  her  oou&in  watson. 

Talkmg  at  this  late.  Mn.  Banoave  tbMght  that  a  fit  waawming 
tipoo  her.  and  sonlacad  herseu  on  a  CMir  just  before  her  knees, 
to  keep  her  irom  fajwig  to  the  ground,  if  )ier  fits  should  occaaion 
It ;  for  the  elbow  dhair,  she  tlnught,  would  keep  bar  from  fidUag 
on  either  side.  And  to  divert  Mn.  Veal,  as  she  ihouffbt,  took  hold 
of^faer  gown  rieeve  several  tiroes,  and  c^imniended  iL  Mn.  Veal 
ton  her  It  wai  a  iicoured  silk,  and  newly  made  up.  But  for  all 
ima,  Mn-  Veal  poraUted  in  her  request,  and  told  Mn.  Bargrevo 
•lie  most  not  deny  her.  And  she  would  have  her  tell  her  brother 
ali  their  conversation  when  she  had  opportunity.  "  Dear  Mn. 
veal."  says  Mn.  Bargrave,  "  this  seems  so  impertinent,  that 
I^nnt>t  ten  how  to  comply  with  it ;  and  wMit  a  mortifying  story 
will  our  convenation  be  to  a  young  gentleman  I  why,"  aays  Ma. 
Bargrave.  it  is  murh  better,  methinks.  to  do  it  younelC"— '  No," 
aays  Mn.  Veal. "  tbouch  it  seems  impertinent  to  you  now.  you 
irilf  see  more  reasons  Tor  it  heroafter.^'  Mn.  Banrave,  thm,  to 
wtisfy  herimoortiuuly,  was  going  to  fetch  a  pen  and  ink.  but  Mn. 
▼aal  waid.  **  Let  it  akine  now.  but  do  it  when  I  am  coon  t  but  you 
ttwt  be  sure  to  do  it ;"  which  was  one  of  the  laat  thioga  ahe 
enmnied  her  at  parting,  and  so  she  promised  her. 

Then  Mn.  Veal  i|skod  for  Mn.  Bargrave's  daughiw ;  slw  said 
Me  was  not  at  homo ;  but  if  you  have  a  mud  to  see  her."  say* 
Mn.  Bargrave, " I'll  Mfid  for  her."-" Do." says  Mn.  Veal:  on 
^eh  she  left  her.  and  went  to  a  neighbour's  to  aee  her ;  and  by 
the  time  Mn.  Bargrave  was  returning,  Mn.  Veal  waa  got  without 
the  door,  m  the  street,  in  the  face  of  the  beastmaricct,  on  a  8at- 
Wdayj(which  is  market  day,)  and  stood  ready  to  part  a»  soon  as 
Mn.  Bargrave.came  to  her.    She  asked  her  why  she  waa  in  auch 


llaato.  She  aald  ahe  must  be  going,  though  perhaps  abe  might  not 
tp  her  jqufney  till  Monday :  and  told  Mn.  Baivrave  she  hoped 
Mie  ahottld  see  her  a^rain  at  her  cousin  Watson's,  before  she  went 


Whither  she  was  f oiof.  Then  she  said,  she  would  Cake  her  leave 
of  her.  and  walked  froni  Mrs.  Bargrave,  in  her  view,  till  a  turning 
tateirapted  the  sight  of  her,  which  was  tliree  qaaiten  afler  one  ia 
the  afternoon. 

Mn.  Veal  died  the  Tlh  of  September,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon, 
of  her  fiu,  and  bad  not  above  four  houn'  Bense*  befon;  Imt  death, 
in  vrtifch  time  ahe  received  the  aacrament  The  next  day  after 
Mn.  Vest's  appearance,  beiac  Sunday,  Mn.  Baifncve  waa  mighti- 
ly faidispofiod  witli  a  cold  ai>a  a  sore  tliroal,  thai  she  could  not  no 
out  that  day ;  but  on  Monday  motniog  she  sends  a  person  to  Cap- 
tain Wataon's.  to  know  if  Mn.  Veal  waa  there.  Tley  won- 
dered at  Mn.  Bargrave's  inquiry,  and  sent  )mt  wtud  she  was  not 
there,  nor  was  exacted.  At  this  answer,  Mn.  Bargrave  told  tiie 
maid  the  had  crrtainlv  mistook  the  name,  or  made  some  blunder. 
And  tbouL'h  8lic  was  ill.  shu  out  un  her  Iiood.  and  went  herself  to 
Captain  waison'i«,  though  she  knew  none  or  tlw  family,  to  sec  if 
Mn.  Veal  wa^  there  or  noL  They  said  they  wondered  at  her 
aakinc,  for  that  slia  had  nol  been  in  town ;  tiiey  were  sura  if  she 
imd,  sno  would  have  heen  there.  Says  Mrs.  BaDgrave*  "  I  am  sura 
abe  was  with  me  on  Saturday  almost  two  houn."  They  said  it 
Wits  imposnble,  for  they  must  have  seen  her  if  she  had.  In  comes 
Cfiptain  Wataon,  while  they  were  in  dispute,  and  said  that  Mn. 
Yea!  was  certainly  dead,  and  the  escuicboous  were  makmr.  This 
*trangoly  surtiriscd  Mn.  Bargrave,  when  she  sent  to  the  penon  im* 
anediately  who  had  the  rare  of  them,  and  found  it  true.    Then  she 


lelated  tte  whole  rtorv  to  Captaia  Valmi^  <^Bjf  ;  uad  w«ki 

£wn  sbehad  on,  and  bow stnped ;  and ttaa  Mm.  ¥«•!  taU hlr 
waa  seoaved.  Than  Mn.  Walaott  oried  «at.  "  Yno  hane  smii 
r  indeed,  fhr  none  knew,  but  Mn.  Teal  and  myself,  that  aha 
Srawaaseoured."  And  Mn.  Watson  ownad  that  aha  deaerihai 
gown  enotly ;  "  for."  said  ahe,  '  I  helped  her  Co  make  it  apt" 
Thb  Mrs.  Waftsoo  Uaaed  ail  about  the  town,  and  avouohsd  <hs 
demoostratian  of  the  truth  of  Mn.  fiainave^  seeing  Mnu  VaaTs 
apparition.  And  Captain  Watann  ccmifd  two  ffeotJaBcn  tBaase- 
diately  to  Mn.  Bar^ave's  house,  to  beav  the  relatMm  Irom  ^ki 
own  mouth.  And  when  it  apread  so  fhat,  chat  geaCledMi.aBd 
MnoOB  of  «iaJit^,  the  judioioua  and  skepcieal  part  of  tho  weria. 
Boeked  ia  upon  nut.  it  at  laat  became  aweh  a  taak.  that  aha  wis 
foreed  to  go  out  oTUie^way :  for  they  were  in  genami  taiumnslf 
aatiafied  or  the  kwith  of  the  thiM%Ml  plainly  saw  that  Bln.a«« 
grave  was  no  hypochondriaek^  for  ahe  always  appean  vraUb  aaa 
a  ehoerfU  air.  MMplesMW  nacnv  thai  ahe  has  iMind  the  "fcvoar 
and  eetoem  of  all  ibafsnlry :  aaid  it  ia  lhoiiiht>a  great  fc.fBvaf 
they  can  but  get  the  laiatlDa  from  herown  moudk  I 
told  yoB  befhn,  thai  Mn.  Veal  bold  Mn:  Bailgrave  chat 
B«^  hrotlwr-inHaw  ware  iuBtoOme  dofwn  ftam  London  ki 
Says  Mn.  Barfiavo. "  boweaase  ran  Co  order  inataera  sa 
ly }' '-" It  oouU  aoc he  helped." amd Mas.  Veal.  Aod~ 
ttid  aiaier  didoome  to  aee  bar.  and  entered  that 
aaMr&VaalwaaeRpiiaML  Mra.  Baagfaveaahad  i 
would  drink  some  tea.  Says  Mn.  Veal,  "  I  doaatoasifia  l«a; 
but  ril  wtnnaat  you  iMa'oaad  fUlow  (maamng  film.  Ilaiv»^*a 
husband)  has  baoha  all  ^roor  triafcata."— *  Bnt."  tajs  Maa.  JM- 
grave  ''  I'll  geC«omelhiof  toditek  in  for  aM  thai  <*'•  hat  Mm;^ 
waved  it,  and  aakl,  "  It  it  no  aattar;  let  i»  ateaar-^ndWit 
DSMaed. 


AB  the  tune  I aat  with  Mn.  Baigmvw,  wMch  waa aoaaoholBa. 
ahe  raeoUected  fhnh  aayfiM  of  fibi,  VaaL   And  oaa  rnUaaial 


thioff  mora  aha  taki  Mn.  BaitAva*  that  old  Mr. 
Mrs.  Veal  ten  pounda  a-yaar.  whaeh  waa  a  aaen 
to  Mn.  Bai«mve  till  Mn.  Veal  told  har. 

Bta.  Baigmve  newer  variaa  m  her  atary,  whadi  paaalea 
who  doubtof  the  tittth.  or  an  anwittnf  to  hidbta  it  Aato 
in  the  imighbear*8  yard  a^ioininff  to  Mra*  BdipaWa  hooaa  InMi 
her  lalkinc  to  aomefaady  an  hour  of  Che  time  Mm.  Tesd  ^a  ^wMi 
her-  Mn.  Bargnva  went  oaa  to  her  aaMiniglAMi^  lh# 'wnr 
iDoaaeBt  ef«  parted  with  Maa.  Veal,  aaal  tdd  har  wtet  mwAiar 
eoDMnolian  ahe  had  vailh  an  aid  friend,  andtald  th*  whola  &€i^ 
Dreknoaort'a  Book  of  D«ath  ia,  aboa  tins 
Btraifaely.  And  it  is  to  ha  iiha>»w^.  that,  to 
tioublo  and  Aigue  Mn.  Bargitava  tea  undaaaaa  aqiin 
oount,  abe  never  took  the  vahie  of  a  fhailiing.  nor  aufita«d  4» 
dautliter  to  take  any  thing,  of  any  tody,  and  therfcfitrs  can  lfto« 
no  int<>lMat  in  leUing  the  atnry. 

But  Mr.  Veal  does  what  he  can  to  slile'tha 


he  would  see  Mn.  Bargrave  ;  but  yet  it  is  certain  VaaUar  ^-ni 
that  he  baa  beeaat  Captain  Wataon*aainoeifcBd«atlrfll[hte jittec. 
and  yet  never  w«nt  near  Mra.  Bamava^  and  aeiiie  of  taa  ■iiMl 
report  her  te  be  a  liar,  and  that  she  fcaa#iof'<Mr.Br 
poaoda  a-year.    But  the  peraan  who  piatwida  to  aay  ao^ 
raptttaiion  to  be  a  DOtorioQa  har  aanoHg*  p«soBM  HMOt  1 
be  of  uadoubtad  credit    Now,  Mr.  Veal  iwrnire  m^n  •.  ,      _  ^  . 
thaa  to  aay  ahe  lies;  but  aayaabadtaabandhaadaaaadfatr?  jWI 
ahe  needs  only  preaant  heraelf.  and  it  will  eiftetttdly  UUljma 
that  pretanoe.    Mr.  Teal  aays  be  aakcd  hb  Mater  an  faar  M*- 
bed  whether  ahe  had  a  mhid  to  diMe  of  any  tfaiaci    An^Sk 
aaad  oa    Now,  the  things  which  Mrs.  Vaal'a  avpaiMan  taMM 
have  dbpoaed  of,  were  sotiifiing,  andnothiarof  waticwttiiMMt 
in  the  disposal,  that  the  deaign  of  it  appean  to  me  ta  h*  IWlljji 
order  to  make  Mia.  Bantave  eo  to  denoaataate  the  Itoth  mmt 
appeamnce,  as  to  aalisty  the  worid  of  iho  laaMty  thcinff  <a  m 
what  ahe  had  seen  and  heard  c  and  toaumo  h«rnputatioa«maiif 
theraasoaahleahdundeMandinffHrtafinaaiEind.  AlidtftH»M| 
Mf.  Veal  enriH  that  there  wataaarseofgaM  t  hoc  it  was  vW  MM 
hi  bar  edhinet.  but  in  a  voinb^.    iliia  toofca  ito|iihlWM>;^r 
daat  Mn.  Wataon  omaad  that  Mn.  Vaal  woe  m  varr  aWafti^ 
the  key  of  her  oafainet  that  she  wnwld  truai  nohadly  wnklt :  UMT 
so.  no  doubt  she  would  not  tfuat  her  flohl  aot  of  it    AnA  BMl 
Veal'a  often  drawing  has  haoda  over  i«r  eyei.aad  idWglWfc 
Bargrave  whether  her  fita  had  not  unpaired  har,  ktoks  to  ino.  aa  if 
ahe  did  it  on  purpose  to  remind  Mn.  Banrave  of  her  file,  to  pre> 
pare  her  not  to  think  it  strange  that  ahe  shoald  put  her  upon  wit- 
ting to  her  brother,  to  dispose  of  rings  and  gold,  whidi  Uwkod  an 
much  like  a  dying  person's  reqiiMt :  and  it  took  acoonUoffiy  w¥^ 
Mn.  Baifravp  as  the  ef&ct  of  her  fits  comang  upon  bar, 
one  of  the  many  msMiricea  hf  ner  ivortdiMhT  mt  ^oha 
of  Iter,  that  ahe  shouM  not  he  affifighttdn%bich.  Mae^ 

in  her vrholo  management. pjarffchntrlrwhei  comlilf  to ^ 

day  time,  waving  the  aahftaUoA.  «M  When  ahe  wt»  aJooe ; 

then  the  manner  of  her  parting,  to  prevent  a  aeeond  kttenQiC'fa 
aalute  her, 

Now.  why  Mr.  Veal  ahoMd  fhlhk  thit  re!<tk»  a  reflectiott,  tea 
it  ia  plain  he  doea  by  his  endeavonriitf  to  aOfle  it  J  T  otmraC  n 
gine ;  becataK  the  generetity  believe  her  to  be  a  greatapirit,  lier« 
eoune  waaao  heavenly.  Her  two  good  errands  were,  to  _ 
Mn.  Bararave  in  her  affliction,  and  to  aak  her  forgfveneaa  for  hat 
breech  or  friendahfp,  and  wftli  a  piona  (hacourae  to  cnoouvaAe  bar. 
So  that  after  all,  lo  aunp6so  that  Mn.'  Bargrave  could  halim  aach 
an  inwntion  as  this  from  Priitay  noon  till  tfaturdav  noon.  Crop- 
posing  thai  ahe  know  of  Mn-  Veal'v  death  the  very  nntaiaoni^at  J 
without  jombiing  dretirai tanrea,  and  without  a^iy  ipiareat  too ; 
ahe  must  lie  more  witt)-,  foTtunete.  and  wicked  too.  tten  any  aa- 
difK^rent  p^^rson.  I  dare  tny,  will  allow.  I  asked  Mia.  B^rgrava 
acvemi  thncN  if  she  waa  gurr  she  frit  the  gown  7  She  4t»  werad 
modently,  "  If  mv  senses  be  lo  be  relied  on^  I  am  aure  of  it'*  I 
asked  h4r  if  aiie  fN>nrd  a  fsotind  when  ahe  clapped  her  hand*  dpao 
her  knee  ?  She  vafd  she  did  not  retnembrr  she  did.  but  aaid  Aa 
appeared  to  be  aa  mnch  a  substance  as  i  did  who  talked  witb  wt. 
"  And  I  may,"  aaid  iibc,  "  be  as  mxhi  penoaded  that  your  ana^ 
rition  ia  tamof  to  mo  now,  aa  that  I  did  not  really  ace  her :  far) 
waa  under  no  manner  of  fear,  and  received  her  aa  a  fneofd,  and 
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I  would  not."  •%7*  slw.  "  give  om  hr- 
i|mtQ«*^  inrooe  iivlievvit  1 1  h%v«  do  intfirMtin  U  ;  noUiiiff 
Mt  trp«4mf  u  enuiled  tmoD  me  for  a  lon^  time,  for  augtit  I  know  i 
•InI  hid  it  not  Mtme  to  li^t  by  accident,  it  woold  n<>vor  have  been 
■ndejivfaic. "  But  now  ahe  aaja  the  will  make  her  own  private 
WW  oTil.  aofd  keep  beraelf  out  of  the  way  M  moch  u  ahe  can ; 
and  lo  ahe  has  done  aince.  She  saya  shiq  hod  a  notleman  who 
came  thirty  milee  to  hnr  to  near  the  relation  ;  and  that  the  had 
fold  it  t«  a  room-fiilt  of  people  at  the  time.  deTvral  particular  gen- 
tkmaD  1mi«b  had  the  atocy  from  Mn.  Barcraw'a  own  month. 

TIm  tliinf  haa  very  muob  affected  bm,  asd  I  am  aa  well  aalir 
fled  aa  I  am  of  tho  best  arounded  matter  of  fact.  And  wl\y 
we  eboulddi^Nite  matter  of  ikct,  bocauae  wo  cannot  aolvo  thinict 
of  which  we  can  have  noeeitain  ordemonatrative  notiona,  aeema 
ataaafq  to  me :  Mn.  Baiamve'a  aiumity  and  aiaeality  alona 
BO  ttndoobiea  u^uiy  other  eaa«. 


would  have  bteo 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  fiUG- 
CLEUCH  AND  aUEENSBERRY. 

iPaUiahad  in  tk«  Ediobwfh  '9"??^  *°^  ^^^  ^  nelancholr 
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iticien. 


It  is  flo  lately  m  Um  veer  181X^  that  -Sootland  was 
d^frivtd  of  oae  of  tlie  oett  patnots  and  most  wor- 
m  men  to  whom  she  eyer  ga¥e  birth,  by  the  death 
of  Henry,  Doke  of  Bueoleueh,  who  was  succeeded 
in  his  rank  and  titles  by  his  eldest  son^ whom  also 
-las  CQimtrv  has  now  lost  To  fill  the  ^aoe  of  his 
enxjlent  fathsr  wai  a  task  of  no  Bipall  diffictilty, 
Ibr  thare  never  lived  a  man  in  a  situation  of  disUnc- 
tiiNi  so  generaUjr  beloved,  so  universally  praisedj  and 
80  little  dettaotad  from,  or  oenstired.  The  unbound' 
ed  generosity  of  Duke  Henry,  his  public  mnnificence, 
fais  suavity  of  disposition,  toe  sound  and  excellent 
sease,  eii%htened  patriotism,  and  high  spirit  of 
honewr  whieb  anitad  in  that  ezeellent  person,  ren- 
der^ him  the  dartiiw  of  all  ranks,  and  his  name 
was  never  raentionedf  without  preises  by  the  rich, 
and  Iwaedietiona  by  the  poor.  The  general  sorrow 
of  all  claases  at  the  news  of  his  death,  the  unfeigned 
leers  which  were  shed  at  hh  funeral,  cannot  yet  be 

fiOKOCteB. 

Bred  up  undsveiieh  afhther,  and  a  mother  worthy 
of  faiiB,  and  liviag  with  those  excellent  parents  in 
the  stnetcat  ties  of  mutual  afiection}  the  laie  Duke 
came  to  the  honours  and  estates  with  the  anxious 
wish  to  tread  in  his  father's  paths,  and  to  follow  the 
lameeouree  of  public  patriotism  and  private  bene- 
vol^Dce,  in  w^tcn  he  had  so  eminent  an  example 
beCote  hini.  His  country  and  frietids  might,  to  all 
honan  appearance,  havejpronused  themselves  long 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  aHsing  from  such  dispositions 
in  a  penan  so  eminent.  He  was  in  the  prime  of 
lifik  of  a  constitution  strong  to  outward  appearance, 
aaiaeaaoKed.by  ooastaat  exercise,  both  on  foot  and 
hoiaebaok~he  was  the  father  of  a  promising  family 
—die  hnabaad  of  one  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
kaew  witboot  loving,  or  even  to  look  upon  without 
adaiirinap.  All  seemed  to  promise  a  course  of  life 
loag  UM  hap^,  as  that  which  his  father  had  just 
etaeed.  But  it  haa  pleased  God  to  show  us  upon 
what  a  alight  lban4fition  all  earthlv  prospets  rest. 
Some  symptome  of  delicate  health  had  already  die- 
plafed  thomsehres  in  1814;  but,  in  the  succeeding 
yeatf  tha  Duke,  in  the  loss  of  his  excellent  partner, 
•astaiaed  a  wound  fi-om  the  eflects  of  ;^nich  he 
never  reeoveted.  **Come  to  me  as  soon  as  you 
can,"  vraa  his  aSbcting  expression  to  a  fViend.  **  and 
do  not  fear  the  ezcese  of  my  grief— you  will  nnd  me 
as  much  composed  as  I  shaU  be  for  the  remainder 
ef  my  life:"  And  he  was  so— from  a  desire  that 
tile  grief  of  the  dearest  objects  of  his  affection 
mig^t  not  be  augmented  by  witnessing  his.  It  was 
also  riia  dying  retinest  and  admonition  of  the  object 
vfaom  he  lamented,  tba^he  would  not  suffer  his  re- 
pet  for  her  to  convert  his  house  into  a  house  of 
moomins!  and  while  she  blamed  herself  at  the 
sHne  time  for  indnlsing  long  and  deep  affliction  for 
(he  death  of  their  eideet  son,  she  imi>lored  him  not 
to  fidl  IB  to  the  same  error.  He  promised,  and  kept 
iaa  word.    Bat  the  earlv  and  continued  exertions 


press  his  sorrow,  had  an  uniiivonrable  influence 
upon  his  own  health,  which  became  gradnally  more 
and  more  impraired,  until  the  late  catastrophe.  The 
few  years  during  which  he  possessed  his  niffh  situa- 
tion, and  the  comparative  retirement  which  nis  state 
of  health  required,  have  combined  to  render  the  cha- 
racter of  the  late  Duke  less  correctly  and  generally 
known  than  that  of  his  father,  who  filled  for  so 
many  years  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  public  eye. 
We  therefore  insert,  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  the 
following  particulars,  which  are  derived  from  an 
authentic  source. 

The  late  Duke  so  far  differed  from  hi^  father, 
Duke  Henry,  that  his  temper  was  more  quick,  and, 
for  the  moment,  more  easily  susceptible  of  resent- 
ment, when  undeserved  injury  was  offered  to  him, 
or  an  ungrateful  remm  made  to  his  favours.  He 
had  perceived,  with  indignation,  that  his  father's 
kindness  did  not  uniformly  meet  with  a  suitable  re- 
turn ;  and  he  placed,  or  rather  desired  to  place,  (for 
he  sometimes  forgot  the  restriction,)  the  noble  and 
generous  disposition  which  he  denved  from  him, 
under  the  regulation  of  reciprocal  justice.  He  was, 
upon  principle,  an  enemy  to  that  species  of  benefi- 
cence which  has  its  source  as  much  in  negligence 
as  in  philanthropy}  and  gives,  merely  because  it  is 
painful  to  withhold.  His  first  anxiety  in  every  case 
was  to  discover  what  the  partv  with  whom  he  trans- 
acted had  a  right  to  expect ;  nis  next  was  not  only 
to  render  him  his  fiill  due,  but  to  make  those  addi- 
tions to  it  which  his  own  bountiful  nature  suggestod. 
In  a  settlement  of  accounts  which  had  oecome 
somewhat  perplexed  by  the  illness  and  death  of  an 
ancient  friend  of  the  family,  the  Duke  first  emplqyed 
himself  in  minutely  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the 
balance  due  to  him,  which  was  considerable,  and 
then,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  carried  a  similar  sum 
to  the  credit  of  the  family  of  his  deceased  friend. 
The  accuracy  he  thought  was  due  to  himself,  the 
liberality  to  the  memory  of  a  most  excellent  man, 
long  attached  to  his  family.  As  no  man's  heart  was 
ever  so  readily  opened  by  an  appearance  of  attach- 
ment and  kindness,  the  Duke  never,  on  the  other 
hand,  permitted  his  sense  of  indifferent  usage  to 
hurry  him  into  vindictive  measures.  At  the  close  of. 
a  contested  election,  in  which  the  usual  subjects  of 
Irritation  had  occurred,  his  first  *  expression  was, 
that  "every  thing  was  now  to  be  forgotten,  except- 
ing the  services  of  his  friends."  Owing  to  the  same 
sense  <of  justice,  we  know  it  has  happened  more  than 
once,  that  when  applied  to  for  his  influence  with 
government  to  grant  pensions  in  cases  of  private 
distress,  the  Duke  declmed  to  recommend  the  impo- 
sition of  such  burden  on  the  public,  and  himself 
made  good  the  necessary  provision.  His  acts  of 
well-considered  and  deliberate  generoaty  were  not 
confined  to  the  poor,  properly  so  termed,  out  sought 
out  and  relieved  the  less  endurable  wants  of  those 
who  had  seen  better  days,  and  had  been  thrown  into 
indigence  by  accidental  misfortune j  nor  were  they 
who  received  the  relief  always  able  to  trace  the 
source  from  whence  it  flowed. 

As  a  public  man,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was,  like 
his  father,  sincerely  attached  to  the  principles  of  Mr 
Pitt,  which  he  supported  on  every  occasion  with 
spirit  and  energy,  but  without  vniilence  or  prejudice 
against  those  who  held  different  sentiments.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  honour,  loyalty,  and  good  faith, 
although  old-fashioned  words,  expressed  more  hap- 
pily the  duties  of  a  man  of  rank  than  the  newer  deno- 
mmadons  which  have  sometimes  been  substituted 
for  thent  He  was  a  patriot  in  the  noblest  sense  of 
the  word,  holdin^i;  that  the  country  had  a  right  to 
the  last  acre  of  his  estates,  and  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood ;  a  debt  which  he  prepared  seriously  to  render 
to  her,  when  there  was  an  expectation  that  the  coun 
try  would  be  invaded.  While  Lord  Dalkeith,  he  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  ,we  are  not  aware  that 
he  spoke  above  once  or  twice  in  either  House  of 
Parliament ;  but  as  president  of  public  meetings  he 
often  expressed  himself  with  an  ease,  spirit,  and 
felicity,  which  left  little  doubt  that  his  success 
wouM  have  been  considerable  in  the  senate.    His 
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shire  reguuent  of  militia^  the  duties  of  which  situ- 
ation he  performed  with  the  ra^atest  regularity, 
showing  a  turn  for  military  afmirs,  as  well  as  an 
attachment  th  them,  which  would  have  raised  him 
high  in  the  profession,  bad  his  situation  permitted 
him  to  adopt  it.  That  it  would  have  heen  his 
choice  was  undoubted,  for  the  military  art.  both  in 
theory  and  m  practical  detail,  formed  bis  tavourite 
study. 

The  management  of  the  Duke^e  very  extensive 
estates  was  conducted  on  the  plan  recommended  by 
his  father's  experience^  and  which  is  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  avoid  the^vil  of  rack-renting,  which  has 
been  fraught  with  such  xnisfortune  to  Scotland,  and 
to  secure  the  permanent  interest  both  of  tenant  and 
landlord.  No  tenants  on  the  Buccleuch  estate,  who 
continued  worthy  of  patronage,  were  ever  deprived 
oH  their  farms,  and  scarce  anv  have  voluntarily  re- 
linquished the  possession  of  tnem.  To  improve  his 
largo  property  by  building,  by  plantations  of  great 
extent,  by  every  encouragement  to  agriculture,  was 
at  once  his  Grace's  most  serious  employment,  and 
his  principal  amusement.  The  estate  of  Queens- 
berry,  to  which  he  succeeded,  although  worth  from 
30,0002.  to  40,000/.  yearly,  afforded  to  the  Duke, 
owing  to  well-known  circumstances,  scarce  the 
sixth  part  of  the  lesser  sum.  Yet  he  not  only  re- 
paired the  magnificent  Castle  of  Drumlanrig,  but 
accomplished,  during  the  few  years  he  possessed  it, 
the  restoration,  with  verv  large  additions,  of  those 
extensive  plantations,  which  nad  been  laid  waste 
during  the  life  of  the  last  proprietor.  We  have  rea- 
son to  think,  that  the  Duke  exjjended,  on  this  single 
estate,  in  repairing  the  injuries  which  it  had  sus- 
tained, not  less  than  eight  times  the  income  he 
derived  from  it.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  planter, 
and  personally  understood  the  quality  ana  proper 
treatment  of  forest  timber.  For  two  or  three  years 
past,  his  Grace  extended  his  attention  to  the  breed 
of  cattle,  and  other  agricultural  experiments— a 
pleasure  which  succeeded  in  some  degree  to  that  of 
field  sports,  to  which,  while  in  full  health,  he  was 
much  addicted.  Such  were  the  principal  objects  of 
the  Diike^B  expense,  with  the  addition  of  that  of 
a  household  suitable  to  his  dignity ;  and  what  effect 
such  an  expenditure  must  have  produced  upoyn  ^e 
country,  may  be  conjectured  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstance :— In  the  year  1817,  when  the  poor  stood 
so  much  in  need  of  employment,  a  friend  asked  the 
Duke  why  his  Grace  did  not  propose  to  go  to  Lon- 
don in  the  spring?  By  way  of  answer,  the  Duke 
showed  him  a  list  of  day  labourers,  then  employed 
in  improvements  on  his  different  estates,  the  num- 
ber of  whom,  exclusive  of  his  regular  establishment, 
amounted  to  nine  hundred  andjorby-Btttn  persons. 
If  we  allow  to  each  labourer  two  persons  whose 
support  depended  on  his  wa^es,  the  Duke  was  in  a 
manner  foregoing^  during  this  severe  year,  the  privi- 
lege of  his  rank,  in  order  to  provide  with  more  con- 
venience for  a  little  anny  oi  nearly  three  thousand 
persons,  many  of  whom  must  otherwise  have  found 
K  difficult  to  obtain  subsistence.  The  result  of  such 
conduct  is  twice  blessed,  both  in  the  means  which 
it  employs,  and  in  the  end  which  it  attains  in  the 
general  improvement  of  the  country.  This  anec- 
dote forms  a  ffood  answer  to  those  theorists  who 
pretend  that  the  residence  of  great  proprietors  on 
their  estates  is  a  matter  of  indiiterence  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  district.  Had  tlw  Duke  been  resi- 
ding and  spending  his  revenue  elsewhere,  one  half  of 
these  poor  people  would  have  wanted  employment 
and  food ;  and  would  probably  have  been  little  com- 
forted by  any  metaphysical  arguments  upon  popula- 
tion, which  could  have  been  presented  to  their 
investigation. 

In  his  domestic  relations,  as  a  husband,  a  son,  a 
brother,  and  a  father,  no  rank  of  life  could  exhibit  a 
pattern  of  tenderness  and  affection  superior  to  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleucli.  He  seemed  only  to  live 
for  hio  family  and  his  friends,  and  those  who  wit> 
nessed  his  domestic  happiness  can  alone  estimate 
the  extent  of  the  present  deprivation.  He  was  a  kind 
and  generous  master  to  his  numerous  household, 
«nd  was  rewarded  by  their  sincere  attachment. 


In  the  sincerity  and  steadiness  of  his  ftiendsbipL 
he  was  unrivalled.  His  intimacies,  whether  formed 
in  early  davs,  or  during  his  miUlary  hfe,  or  on  other 
occasions,  ne  held  so  sacred,  that,  far  from  listening 
to  any  insinuations  against  an  absent  iViend,  be 
woula  not  with  patience  hear  him  censured  even  for 
real  faults.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  also  secured 
the  most  lasting  attachment  on  the  part  of  his  inti- 
mates, by  the  value  which  he  placed  upon  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  reganl.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  the 
Duke  had  been  much  and  justly  irritated,  an  inti- 
mate friend  took  the  freedd^n  to  use  some  expostu- 
lations with  his  Grace,  pressed  to  the  verge  ol 
urgency,  on  the  extent  to  which  he  seemed  to  carry 
his  resentment.  T{ie  Duke's  answer,  which  conce- 
ded the  point  in  debate,  began  with  these  remarka- 
ble words :— "  I  have  reason  to  thonk  God  for  maay 
things,  but  eapecially/or  having  given  me/riendi 
vko  will  ttll  me  tnith."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Duke  was  not  less  capable  of  given  advice,  than 
willing  to  listen  to  it.  He  could  enter  with  patience 
into  the  most  minute  details  of  matters  far  beneath 
his  own  enhere  in  life,  and  with  strong,  clear,  unso- 
phisticated good  8ens€^  never  tailed  to  pomt  out  the 
safest,  most  honourable,  and  best  path  to  be  puntt- 
ed.  Indeed,  his  accuracy  of  judgmeni  was  soefa, 
that  even  if  a  law-point  were  submitted  to  him,  di- 
vested of  i.t%technicalitie8,  the  Duke  generally  took 
a  view  of  it,  founded  upon  the  great  principles  of' 
justice,  which  a  professional  person  might  have 
been  benefited  by  listening  to.  The  punctilious 
honour  with  which  he  fulfilled  every  promise,  made 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  cautious  in  gnring  hopes  to 
friends,  or  others,  applying  for  his  interest.  Nor  was 
he,  though  with  such  high  right  to  attention,  fond  oi 
making  requests  to  admmistration.  But  a  promisev 
or  the  ^adow  of  a  promise,  was  sacicd  to  himt 
and  though  many  instances  might  he  quoted  of  hie 
assistance  having  been  given  further  than  hie 
pledge  warranted  an  expectation,  there  never  exist- 
ed one  in  which  it  was  not  amply  redeemed. 

Well-educate4  and  with  a  powerful  memory,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  both  a  lover  and  a  judfle 
of  literature,  and  devoted  to  reading,  the  time  ae 
could  spare  from  bia  avocations*  This  was  notetft 
much  as  he  desired ;  for  the  active  superintendenoe 
of  his  own  extensive  aifairs  took  up  much  of  his  time. 
As  one  article,  he  answered  very  many  leUera  with 
his  own  hand,  and  never  suflfered  above  a  post  fo 
pass  over  without  a  reply,  even  to  those  of  Uttie 
consequence;  so  that  this  single  duty  occupied  very 
frequently  two  hours  a-day.  But  ms  oonversation 
often  turned  on  hterary  subjects,  and  the  seal  v?iih 
which  he  preserved  the  ancient  ruins  and  monu- 
ments which  exist  on  his  estates,,  showed  his  at* 
tafhment  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  him  coun- 
try. In  judging  of  literary  composition,  he  employed 
that  sort  of  criticism  which  arises  rather  from  t^ood 
taste  and  strong  and  acute  perc^tJon  oi  what  wae 
true  or  false,  than  from  a  vivacity  of  imagina ties. 
In  this  particular,  his  Grace  would  have  foraaed  no 
inadequate  repreaentiiti^e  of  the  soundest  and  beet 
educated  part  of  the  reading  pufaJic,  and  an  author 
might  have  formed  from  hie  opinion  a  very  accnrattf 
conjecture  how  his  work  would  be  received  by  tbose 
whom  every  writer  is  most  desirous  to  please.  The 
Duke's  own  style  in  epistolary  corraspondenoe  waa- 
easy,  playful,  and  felicitous,  or  strong, suecinci,  and 
expressive,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

In  ^ayer  hours,  nothing  could  be  so  universally 
pleasmg  as  the  cheerfulness  and  hi|gh  spirits  of  the 
Duko  of  Buccleuch.  He  bore  his  high  rank  (so 
embarrassing  to  some  others)  as  easily  end  igrace- 
fiilly  as  he  might  have  worn  his  sword.  He  himself 
seemed  unconscious  of  its  existence;  the  flueats  r»> 
spec  ted  without  fearing  it.  He  possessed  a liichtneas 
and  playfulness  of  dispositioA,  much  humour,  and  a 
turn  for  raillery,  which  he  had  the  singular  tact  to 
pursue  just  so  far  as  it  was  perfectly  inoffensive,  hut 
never  to  infUpt  a  moment's  confusion  or  pain.  Tnere 
are  periods  in  each  man's  life  which  can  never  re- 
turn again ;  and  the  friends  of  this  illiistriDus  person 
jvill  long  look  hack,  with  vain  regrei,  on  toe  d^ifl^t*- 
ml  hours  sp6nt  in  his  society. 
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lo  hifl  iiUereotine  with  his  naifEhbows,  the  Dnka 
was  frank,  hoqiitf  blei  and  social,  and  ready  upon 
all  occasions  to  aid  their  views  by  formins  planta- 
tions, by  exchanging  ground,  or  any  simuar  point 
of  accommodation  and  courtesy.  To  the  public  his 
purse  was  ever  q[>en,  as  appears  irom  bis  Grace's  !ibe* 
ral  subscriptions  to  all  works  of  splendour  er  utility. 

We  have  one  trait  to  add  to  this  portrait—it  is  the 
last  and  the  most  important.  As  the  Duke  of  Buec- 
leuch  held  hie  high  situation  for  the  happinessof  those 
around  him,  he  did  not  forget  by  Whom  it  was  com- 
mitted to  him.  A  portion  of  his  private  studies  was 
always  devoted  to  readSig  Scripture.  Public  wor- 
ship was  at  all  proper  seasons  performed  in  hie  fami- 
ly, and  his  own  sense  of  devotion  was  humble, 
irdent  and  sincere.  A  devout  believer  in  the  truths 
of  religion,  he  never,  even  in  the  gayest  moment, 
permitted  them  to  be  treated  with  levity  in  his  pre- 
aeuce ;  and  to  attempt  a  jest  on  those  subjects,  was 
to  incur  his  serious  reproof  and  displeasure.  He  has 

fone  to  receive  the  reward  of  these  virtues  too  early 
)r  a  country  which  will  severely  feel  hie  loss,  for 
his  afflicted  family  and  his  sorrowing  friends,  but 
not  too  soon  for  himself  since  it  was  the  unceasing 
labour  of  his  life  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the 
large  opportunities  of  benefiting  mankind  with 
which  his  situation  invested  him.  Others  of  his 
rank  might  be  more  missed  in  the  resorts  of  splen- 
dour ana  of  gayety  frequented  by  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. But  the  peasant  while  he  leans  on  his 
ipade,  age  sinking  to  the  grave  in  hopeless  indi- 
gence, and  youth  struggling  for  the  means  of  ex- 
istence, will  long  miss  the  generous  and  powerful 
patron,  whose  aid  was  nevei'  aaked  in  vain  when 
the  merit  of  the  petitioner  was  unquestioned. 


LORD   SOHERVILLE. 
From  «•  Edinburgh  VaeUr  Jouraal.  Oct.  97,  Mia 

Fatb  has,  during  the  last  twelve  mouths,  depri- 
ved tkfi  Scottish  Peerage  of  some  of  iu  noblest 
namea  The  three  Premier  Peers,  Dukea  of  Hamil- 
ton. Bucdeuch,  and  Lennox,  and  the  Earl  of  Krrol, 
West  of  the  Scottish  Earls,)  have  been  sucees- 
nvely  removed  from  the  scene;  Of  these,  with  ihe 
exoeptk>n  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  there  were 
none  whooe  age  prsparcd  their  friends  for  the  fatal 
change.  ^Hie  others  were  in  the  prima  of  life,  or 
little  past  it ;  in  mature  manhood,  fitted  by  expeh- 
eoce  for  council,  and  not  disqualified  by  age  from 
active  exertion.  To  this  melancholy  list  we  have 
now  to  add  Lord  Somerville's  name,  ranking  among^ 
the  moat  ancient  of  tlie  Scottish  Barons  by  right  of 
binh,  and  entitled  by  every  personal  quahty  to  the 
deep  and  afiectionate  relets  of  his  countrymen. 
The  following  particulars  regarding  this  lamented 
nobleman  have  been  communicated  to  us  from  good 
authority-  ,  ,   , 

John,  the  fifteenth  Lord  Somerville,  succeeded  to 
his  uncle  in  i796.  There  were  circumstances  re^ 
4}eciing  his  family  property,  which  may  be  interest- 
log  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  antiquarv. 
The  original  source  of  the  fiimily  was  from  a  bold 
Baron  of  Somerville  in  Normandy,  who  followed 
the  banueff  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  battle 
of  Hastings.  He  was  rewarded  with  ample  lands, 
the  remnant  of  which^  comprehending  Somerville- 

K  Aston,  in  Warwickahtfe,  still  tonsiderable.  though 
moeh  dilapidated  and  encumbered  with  debc  de- 
Kended  to  Somerville  the  poet,  the  friend  of  Shen- 
PBTkOt  and  the  author  of  The  Chaae^  &c.  A  vounger 

I  brother  of  the  warrior  of  Hastings,  and  who  had  also 

I  fought  in  that  memorable  battle,  attended  the  Court 
of  Maicolm  Canmore,  bearing  a  falcon  ^n  his  arm. 
tod  had  the  fortune  to  become  that  Prince's  Grand 
Falconer,  and  to  obtain  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Lin- 
ton m  Roxbttrghshiie,  for  some  gallant  exploit  which 
tradition  states  to  have  been  the  slaying  of  a  huge 
leijwDC,  appealing  for  the  tmth  of  the  tale  to  a  very 
aodent  monument^over  a  door  of  the  parish  chureh, 
oa  which  there  ia  certainly  a  beast  engaged  with  an 
armed  kniffht,  though  the  ahape  of  the  animal  re* 

!  lembles  a  woU^  or  bear,  move  than  a  snoka 


The  Somarvflles  rose  to  eminence  in  Scotland, 
then  sunk, and  then  a^ain  emerged  into  consequence r 
so  that  Lord  Somerville's  immediate  ancestor,  who 
retained  a  part  of  the  ancient  family  patrimony,  was 
a  man  of  conaiderable  wealth.  At  this  time  Somer- 
ville the  poet  was  in  distress  for  ready  money,  which 
the  Scottish  Lord  Somerville  advanced  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  remove  his  embarrassniints ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  and  having  no  heirs  of  his  own, 
Mr.  Somerville  settled  on  the  Scottish  and  ennoblea 
branch  of  his  family,  the  ancient  family  estate  of 
Somerville- Aston,  in  Warwickshire.  And  thus  by 
a  singular  contingency,  the  estates  of  two  families, 
whose  ancestors  were  brothers  during  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conoueror,  were  united  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Nay,  what  is  yet  more  extraordi- 
nary, the  chateau  and  dependencies  of  Somer\alle  in 
Normand)'  were  on  sale  about  1790,  or  thereabouts, 
and  were  neariv  purchased  by  the  subject  of  this 
Memoir.  But  the  state  of  nroperty  in  France  was 
then  becoming  much  disturbed,  in  consequence  of 
the  approaching  revolution;  and  a  wild  report  had 
arisen  among  the  peasantry,  that  the  English  de 
sired  to  make  the  Duke  of  York  Duke  of  Normandy, 
and  that  the  English  barons,  who  had  left  that 
country  in  the  suite  of  William  the  Conqueror,  were 
to  reclaim  their  estates  there.  The  idea  of  purcha- 
sing the  chateau  of  Somerville  was  therefore  relin- 
quished, otherwise  Lord  Somerville  might  have 
stood  in  the  unique  circumstance  of  representing  his 
Norman,  his  English,  and  Scottish  ancestor,  by 
possessing  some  part  of  the  inheritance  of  each  of 
these  lines. 

,  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  title.  Lord  Somer- 
ville was  elected  one  of  the  sixteen"  representative 
Peers  of  Scotland,  and  sat  in  two  successive  Parlia- 
ments in  that  capacity.  He  was  appointed  Presi 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  an  office  which 
he  filled  for  several  years,  with  much  honour  to 
himself  and  eminent  advantages  to  the  objects  of  , 
that  institution.  Before  Lord  Somerville  succeeded 
to  his  title,  he  had  already  made  himself  remarkable 
by  his  zeal  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  indeed  in 
every  obiec^  which  could  promote  the  national  wel- 
fare and  general  comfort  of  the  people.  He  was 
early  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  his  Sovereign, 
George  III.,  or  rather,  if  we  may  use  the  terms  as 
distinct,  by  the  friendship  of  that  revered  Prince. 

Hia  Majesty,  shortly  after  Lord  Somerville's  suc- 
cession lo  his  title  and  estates,  took  an  opportunity 
to  let  him  know  that  he  was  not  ignorant  how  his 
time  had  been  employed.  "  The  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture," said  the  King,  particularly  become  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  and  I  wish  more  of  the  British 
nobility  displayed  the  same  zeal  for  public  improve- 
ment. Lord  Somerville's  appointment  as  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Bed-charaber,  followed  in  a  few 
years.  This  office  gave  him  immediate  access  to 
the  person  of  his  Monarchi  and  a  congeniality  of 
pursuits  united  them  still  more  intimately:  but  al- 
though a  courtier,  Lord  Somerville  coiila  not  be 
termed^  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word, 
a  poliudan.  He  returned  with  the  most  dutiful 
affection  the  regard  of  his  Sovereign ;  he  felt  his 
dutv  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  honoured 
ana  admired  the  British  Constitution;  but  he  kept 
aloof  from  political  party,  detested  political  intrigue, 
and  never  permitted  difference  of  political  opinion  to 
interrupt  the  harmony  of  private  society.  When  ho 
served  his  friendst—and  ne  was  most  anxious  to 
forward  the  views  of  those  whom  he  thought  de- 
serving,—he  did  it  by  his  interest  with  those  in 
power,  not  as  a  politician,  but  as  a  private  friend ; 
and  as  no  man  was  more  generally  beloved,  his  in- 
fluence of  this  kind  was  such  as  usually  rendered 
his  solicitations  effectual,  and  many  who  now  be- 
wail his  death,  must  add  the  tears  of  gratitude  to 
those  of  friendly  sorrow. 

Lord  Somerville's  favourite  studies  were  of  an 
agricultural  nature,  and  respected  the  growth  of 
stock,  the  improvement  of  land,  and  the  other  ob- 
jecta  of  national  economy.  His  skill,  even  in  the 
roinutiae  of  these  pursuits,  waa  so  remarkable,  that 
&  Lord  of  the  Bed-chamber,  and  one  of  the  best  bred 
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tuen  in  Europe,  wa9  often  chomn  «ii  arHiter  bv  the  |  naure  so  wseeptibltt  of  kMlf  '^motiMtf  was^  of 
professional  gravers  and  butchers  of  Sznithfield,  to   course,  liable  «o  occasional  hritabttitf.   But  the  inah 
decide  disputed  questions  concerning  the  weight 
and  value  of  catile.    In  fact,  he  bad  turned. the 


full  energy  ofVn  active  and  enterotistng  mind  into. 
this  particular  channel,  and  had  oDtained  a  propor- 
tional  acquaintance  with  all  the  details  of  informa- 
tion concerned  with  it. 

These  favourite  pursuits  engaged  Lord  Somer- 
ville  in  ihe  prosecution  of  various  soheines.  some  of 
which  proved  eminently  sucoesaful,  while  others 
terminated  in  failure.  As  the  first,  or  one  of  the 
first,  introducers  of  Merino  sheep  into  Briuin,  his 
Loraship  wast  eminently  successful.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  attempt  which  he  made,  at  very  con- 
siderable  expense,  to  encourage  flsneiiee  upon  t^e 
west  coast  of  Ejigland,  was  totally  the  reverse. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  various  pubUcations,  in 
which  he  threw  out  hints  for  nationid  improvement 
in  general,  and  for  abridging  and  facilitating  the 
labours  of  agriculture.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that 
though  his  aomestio  establishment  was  alwavs  on  a 
footiiu;  becommg  his  rank,  and  thoiigh  he  aid  not 
scruple  to  hazard  considerable  sums  in  suoh  expen- 
ments  as  we  have  noticed,  Lopd  Somerville  was  an 
excellent,  though  liberal  economist :  in  this,  acting 
upon  a  princiine  which  he  thought  due  to  a  just 
regard  for  his  independence  and  rank  in  society. 

But  whatever  dinerenca  of  opinion  may  exist,  con<^ 
ceming  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  uord  Somer* 
vale's  plans,  the  determined  punty  of  his  motives 
v^as  neve^  doubted.  As  an  author,  indeedi  he  had 
nio  ambition  to  be  distinguished^  further  than  by 
thrQwing  together  vaiious  and  misteeUaneous  hint*, 
mmeated  by  his  active  mind  and  keen  oboervation. 
And  of  his  schemes  it  might  be  in  general  observedt 
that  none  terminated  in  any  selfish  prospeci  of  ad- 
vantage to  himself,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  always  grounded  upon  views  of  general  aindna- 
titmal  utihtv.  The  pains  which  Lord  Somerville  de- 
voted to  following  out  such  objects,  indicated  a  per- 
severance equal  to  hi^  quickness  of  observation ;  and 
more  than  once  he  succeeded  in  realixing  views, 
whichjat  first  sight  seenied  altogether  fanciful.  Even 
where  be  failed,  his  miscarriage  was  a  caution  to 
others,  as  a  stranded  vessel  becomes  a  beacon  to 
those  who  hold  the  sama  course.  In  these,  the 
great  pursuits  of  Lord  SoroerviUe's  life,  he  may 
be  well  said  to  have  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his 
country. 

In  taste,  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  vertu,  and  possessed  a  few  good  picmres, 
though  he  did  not  we  believe,  purchase  manv.  A 
pamUng  of  one  of  his  anceatore,  the  Earl  of  Winton 
and  his  family,  by  Sir  Antonio  More,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  old  Scottish  portraits  existing.  An 
ornamented  edition  of  Somerville's  Ouue^  waa 
pidiliahed,  we  believe,  at  Lord  Somerville'a  expenMi 
wto  also  adorned  vnth  engravings  a  curious  family 
history,  compiled  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  which  the 
author  of  this  Memoir  pvepaied  for  the  pras^  at  the 
request  of  his  noble  friend. 

When  the  apprehension  of  foreimi  invasion  and 
inteatine  discord  called  all  to  arms,  Lord  Somerville 
took  his  place  in  the  seneral  armament,  as  Major 
of  the  Somersetshire  i  eomaiuy.  There  is  an  en- 
graving of  him  in  the  uniform  of  the  corp^  which 
gives  an  accurate  idea  of  his  very  handsome  person 
and  striking  countenance. 

In  relimon,  Lord  Somerville  was  an  humble  and 
Aevout  Cnristian.  regular  in  his  attendance  upon 
the  duties  of  public  worship,  and  sincere  in  the 
practice  of  his  faith.  Hid  private  virtues  we  cannot 
here  delineate,  without  violating  the  delicacy  which 
attended  his  conduct  during  life,  and  ought  to  follow 
him  to  his  tomb.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  he  was 
an  affectionate  brother,  an  easy  master,  an  active 
and  affectionate  friend.  Few  men,  indeed,  have 
possessed^  kinder  and  more  benign  spirit ;  and  its 
influence  extended  not  only  through  the  social  circle 
of  friends  and  relatives  who  surrounded  bin,  but 
diffused  itself  among  his  domestics,  and  even  de- 
scended to  the  mute  animals  who  were  the  coour 
panions  and  instruments  of  his  amttflements.    A 


of  passion  was  as  transitory  as  it  was  sudden ;  and 
if,  in  the  course  of  its  influence,  he  conceived  himself 
to  have  injured  the  feelings  of  his  meanest  de- 
pendant, he  was  uneasy  until  he  had*  in  some  way 
or  other  made  atonement  for  the  supposed  offence. 

In  society.  Lord  Somerville's  presence  diffused  a 
degree  of  general  cheerfulness,  and  even  happinose, 
which,  perhaps,  many  men  more  learned,  more 
witty,  or  more  profound,  would  have  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  ini^re.  His  mind  had  a  general  tincture 
of  British  literature;  and  Re  was,  in  particular,  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  that 
few  men  could  either  quote  ftom  him  more  aptly,  or 
enjoy  more  keenly  an  allusion  to  his  writings.  But 
Ijora  Somerville  had  chiefly  studied  the  great  book 
of  human  life;  and  his  conversation  was  full  of 
aneedotea,  both  serious  and'  humorous^  which 
evinced  the  depth  of  his  observation,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  character. 

These  talents  for  conversation  were  regulated  is 
well  as  adorned  by  his  general  disposition  to  please 
and  to  amusei    mb  good  nature  led  him  to  search 
for,  and  his  good  sense  to  discover,  the  particular 
taste  of  his  fiiende  or  his  guests }  and  keenly  inte- 
rested as  he  usually  was  in  the  prosecution  ot  some 
favourite  scheme  of  his  own^  he  was  never  so  en- 
grossed by  it  as  to  prevent  his  interesfing  himself  in 
the  pursuits  of  others.    Lord  Somerville  «  kindness 
seemed  to  give  him  the  same  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  improvements  or  plans  of  his  friends  which  self- 
love,  in  most  instances,  is  vpt  to  limit  to  one's  own. 
He  delighted  to  praise,  not  from  a  desire  of  incren- 
aing  his'populanty^  or  bespeaking  favour  wkh  the 
parties  interested  m  hia  eulogium,  but   from  an 
honest  and  kindly  feeling,  which  veiled  the  defects 
of  his  friends,  and'  augmented  their  meiita  even  in 
his  own  eyes.    He.  umformbr  brougbi  -ch^sKfidness 
with  him  into  societjr,  and  left  content  and  aijg- 
mented  Jiappiness  bemnd  him. 

Lord  Somervilie  spent  a  ooosiderable  portion  of 
hie  time  in  Scotland  every  year.  The  spciety  in  thai 
country  was  some  years  ago,  and  atillia,  aomewhat 
limited,  by  the  exclusive  prejudices  of  an  ancient 
gentry  in  favour  of  their  own  rank*  No  man,  in 
a  rational  degree,  knew  the  value  of  ancient  fisniilir 
and  high  birth  better  than  Lord  Somerville^  ana 
he  waa  not  indifferent  to  his  own  claims  upon 
that  account ;  but  he  endeavoured,  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  with  eminent  success,  to  unite  the  dlfftr- 
ent  ranks  of  society,  without  hurting  the  feelinj^sof 
the  lower,  or  compromising  the  digmty  of  tbo  htghet 
orders  s  and  it  was  the  usual  consequence,  that  the 
latter  departed  instructed,  the  former  honoimdi  andl 
both  flTRtified,  from  their  mutual  intepooiirse< 

Lorn  Somerville* s  attachment  to  field  sports  wns 
another  cause  of  his  fi«aueiit  visits  to  bis  nntivo 
country.  His  seat  at  the  Pavilion  near  Melrose^  to 
which  are  attached  extensive  aalmon-fiabinga,  parti- 
cularly favourable  for  the  use  of  the  rod,  afibitled  him 
great  facilities  in  that  respect.  It  maynot  be  uninter- 
estmg  to  brothers  of  the  angle  to  know,  that  Liond 
Somervilie  oomroenosd  thisamusemsnt,  the  noblest 
work,  certainly,  in  which  the  fishing-rod  can  be  exor- 
cised, rather  la  to  in  life ;  he  was  reckoi>ed  a  most  able 
proficient,  and^  with  the  help  of  fine  tackle,  a  lu^t 
hand,  and  a  sure  ^e,  was  often  sucdesfiAil  when 
the  best  fisbera  of  the  country  would  have  despaired. 
A  range  of  extensive  moorland  pasture  in  Lamnier- 
moor.gave  Lord  Somerville  the  opportunity  of  moor> 
fowl  shootmg,  an  exercise  which,  from  the  wild 
regions  into  which  it  carvies  the  sportsman,  baa 
much  more  interest  than  the  tamer  amusementa  oi 
partridge  and  pheasant  shooting.  Among  Lord 
Somerville's  personal  aocomplisnments.  was  the 
much  coveted  quality  of  being  an  excellent  shot. 
We  return  to  those  by  which  ne  was  distrngoished 
in  eleimnt  socie^. 

Lord  Somerviue's  exterior  and  deportment  weie 
admirably  quahfied  to  render  hhn  the  central  point 
of  such  a  society.  To  a  handsome  person  and  fiaoe, 
he  addsd  dM  most  polished  mantters,  uniting  frank- 
ness,  kindasasi  andcourieayrin  iiioh  just  proportioiift 
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tlMt  il  VM  impMahle  to  say  which  quality  predomi- 
im^ecL  Be  hM  the  mre  merit  {only  to  be  found  in  a 
Briton  of  high  rank)  of  combining  the  knowledge  of 
the  agriculturist  with  the  manners  c^  the  courtier: 
and,  as  haa  been  said  of  Virgil  in  his  Geor^^cs,  could 
treat  even  of  the  lowest  agricultural  toj)ics  without 
losing  bia  dignity  of  character  and  situation.  In 
theae  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the  rural  sports,  which 
he  fi>Uowed  keenly  and  successfully,  he  nad  frequent 
and  £uniliar  intercourse  ^th  the  lower  classes  and 
peasantry,  and  most  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood 
were,  known  to  him  by  person  and  iiame ;  yet  his 
afiability  was  so  well  qualified  by  dimity,  that  there 
occurred  no  instance  of  any  one  being  seduced  hy  it 
to  exceed  the  bounds  of  due  respect.  His  extensive 
and  well-adijudged  charities  rendered  him  still  dearer 
tq  the  peasantry,  and  it  was  always  with  an  especial 
^ew  to  their  augmented  comforts,  that  he  shaped 
those  various  plans  on  which  his  mind  was  ever  so 
actively  employed. 

Such  was  Lord  Somerville.     Distinguished  in 
public  life  by  patriotism,  and  an  enlightened  zeal  for 
the  improvement  of  the  coimtry  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  dear  s to  his  numerous  friends,  from  the 
warmth  of  hishear^  and  the  amiable  personal  qnali- 
ties  which  we  have  endeavojired  to  describe.   These 
properties  had  doobtlees  their  correroonding.foibIe8, 
arising  out  of  a  sanguine  temper  and  quick  feelings. 
But  tfiesef  were  of  a  nature  so  iimooent,  that,  like  a 
slight  irregularity  in  a  beautiful  countenance,  they 
rather  n^ave  individuality  to  the  character  thaii  im- 
paired  Its  lustre.     Almough   Lord   Somerville' s 
health  had  been  early  impaired  by  the  consequences 
oC  a  severe  fall  from  a  curricle,  succeeded  by  some 
other  accidents,  it  was,  to  external  appearance,  in  a 
great  measure  restored*  though  his  own  internal 
sensations  seemed  to  assure  him  of  the  contrary. 
Indeed,  tlie  weakness  of  constitution,  which  re- 
pea,ted  accidents  had  brought  on,  made  his, habits 
somewhat  ^ose  of  a  valetudinary.    Yet  as  these 
were  thrown.aside  upon  excitation,  (so  that  we  have 
■een  the  individual,  who  did  not  willingly  leave  a 
public  place  in  town  without  wrapping  himself  in  a 
tot'  peuflse,  throw  himseLT  into  the  Tweed  at  mid- 
night, when  the  river  was  full  of  icicles,  for  the 
amusenaent  of  spearing  salmon  bv  torch-light,)  his 
friends  naturallv  thought  that  the  precautions  so 
readily  diapensed  with  onparticular  occasions,  were 
not  strictly  necessary,  ana  hoped  that,  in  the  course 
of  natur&  they  might  have  long  enjoyed  the  happi- 
ness of  his  society.    DiU  alUer  visum!   And  we 
may  add,  that  it  is  no  good  omen  of  the  times,  other- 
wise i^oomy,  when  those  so  well  qualified  by  situa- 
tion and  talents  to  sustain  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  are  removed  from  us  when  their  services 
might  be  most  availing. 

when  the  fatal  penod  arrived.  Lord  Somerville 
waa  travelling  towards  Italy  with  his  sister,  Miss 
Somerville.  He  had  taken  leave  of  his  native 
country,  and  of  his  neighbours,  with  a  feeling  of 
boding  anxiety,  which  expressed  itself  in  his  solemn 
and  affectionate  farewell.  Yet  on  lus  journey  he 
was  not  in  worse  health  than  usual^  until  lie  reached 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  taken  ill  at  Vevai,  of  a 
diaeaseu — a  species  of  dysentery,  we  believcL— fix)m 
which  he  might  possibly  have  recovered,  had  he  had 
immediate  medical  assistance.  But  with  his  usual 
kindness,  he  had  left  his  personal  medical  attendant 
behind  him  at  Pontarlier,  to  take  care  of  Sir  William 
Harte,  a  countryman  of  distinction,  whom  he  found 
eztrsmely  ill  at  that  place.  Thus  deprived  of  the 
means  of  immediately  checking  the  disorder,  its 
aymptoms  soon  proved  mortal.  He,  lingered  a  few 
days,  poaeessed  of  his  senses,  reconciled  to  his  fate, 
and  endeavouring  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of  his  sister, 

ed  of  those  around  him.  The  presence  of  an  Eng- 
h  clergyman  afforded  him  in  his  >  last  moments 
the  conaoiation  of  receiving  the  visible  symbols  of 
that  religion  which  he  had  always  sincerely  pro- 
fessed. 

On  the  5th  February,  1819,  Lord  Somerville  ex- 
pired, when,  to  grow  an  idea  fh)m  a  poet  whom  he 
read  and  relished,  a  warmer  heart  was  never  made 
cold  bv  death. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  WoeUy  Journal.  F^  8.  I8M. 

.  Oua  last  Journal  acquainted  our  readers  that  ouf 
venerable  Sovereign  had  closed  his  long  and  varied 
part  in  the  mortal  drama.  Death  has  dropped  the 
curtain  on  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  the  longest  in  the 
British  annals,  and  the  most  marked  with  public 
events ;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  life  spent  m  the 
most  conscientious,  virtuous,  and  self-denying  efforts 
to  perform  the  arduous  duties  of  a  monarch,  naa 
been  closed  in  sickness,  in  sorrow,  and  in  compara- 
tive obscurity.  Were  a  voice  from  Heaven  to  pro- 
claim aloud  to  us,  th|it  there  is  another  and  abetter 
world,  in  which  virtue  may  expect  its  assured  re- 
ward, the  testimony  of  a  miracle  could  not  impress 
the  awful  truth  more  deeply  upon  (he  mind  than 
the  life  and  death  of  Qsoaos  the  Thibd.  ^Our 
readers  will  forgive  us,  if,  in  recording  this  striking 
event,  we  forget  for  a  space  our  character  as  Jour- 
nalists in  the  more  important  duty  of  the  moral 
teacher.  A  very  brief  review  of  the  character  of  our 
late  beloved  Sovereign,  though  long  in  reference  to 
our  limits,  is  all  we  are  enabled  to  gnre.  We  trust  to 
perform  it  with  the  veneration  due  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  tmtn 
and  sincerity  which  the  Uving  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  us. 

GsoBOE  the  Thxbp  was  the  firat  of  his  family  who 
could  be  termed  a  British  Monarch ;  for  his  utfcer, ' 

grandfather,  and  great  grandfather,  were  foreignem 
oth  in  language  and  manners;  and,  without  its 
being  possible  to  impute  blame  to  them  for  a  predi- 
lection so  natural,  the  two  fbmier  loved  their  Ger- 
man hereditary  dominions  better  than  they  did  the 
morepowerfiil  and  wealthy  kingdoma,  which  fortmMs, 
and  the  misconduct  of  the  Stuarts,  had  called  them 
to  govern.  Accordingly,  the  accession  of  our  late 
Sovereign  in  1760  washailed  by  most  of  his  subjects 
as  the  commencement  of  a  new  dynasty  of  kmgB< 
Britain' s  genuine  oinpring.  The  morsnie  germanifiu 
the  military  pedantry  andawkward  formality  which 
characterized  the  court  of  Gaoaex  the  Second,  gave 
way,  under  the  young  Sovereign,  to  manners  and 
an  etiquette  of  a  more  easy  nature,  which  better 
fitted  the  genius  of  a  free  and  high-spirited  people. 
Even  the  caustic  Walpole  has  recorded  favourably 
the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  change.  "I 
was  surprised,"  says  he,  "to  find  the  levee  room 
had  lost  so  entirely  the  air  of  the  lion's  den.  This 
Sovereign  don't  stand  with  his  eyes  fixed  royally  on 
the  ground,  and  dropping  bits  of  German  news :  he 
walks  about,  and  speaks  to  every  body.  I  saw  him 
afterwards  on  the  throne,  where  be  is  gracefiil  and 
genteel,  sits  with  dignity,  and  reads  his  answers  to 
addresses  well."  Of  his  Majesty's  personal  appea^ 
ance  and  demeanour,  we  need  only  add  to  the  test; 
mony  of  this  acute  observer,  that  Gbobob  theTuiar 
continued  till  the  close  of  the  active  part  of  his 
reign,  to  be  distinguished  by  his  gracefril  and  digni- 
fied elocution  in  public.  The  rapture  of  the  celebrated 
Q^uin,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  broke  out  upon  the 
first  royal  speech  from  the  throne,  in  the  familiar  ex- 
clamation^ I  taught  the  boy  to  speak  I"  In  private 
conversation.  George  the  Third's  manner  was  too 
much  hurried  to  be  gracefiil ;  but  his  desire  to  please 
and  oblige  was  seconded  by  a  memory  tenacious  in 
a  most  nattering  degree,  of  all  the  mmute  particu- 
lars which  could  interest  those  who  had  been  once 
introduced  to  him.  Of  the  King's  person,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  it  indicated  more  of  muscular 
strength  than  of  grace ;  and  with  his  features,  his 
whole  subjects  are  well  acquainted ;  for  not  only  the 
most  ordinary  prints,  but  even  the  effigies  on  his 
coin,  however  deplorable  in  other  re4>ecta,  have  not 
failed  to  preserve  a  striking  lateness  of  the  royal 
original.  We  return  to  the  impression  made  by  the 
King's  accession. 

A  short  acquaintance  with  the  new  soveneign 
showed  that  morals,  as  well  as  courtesy,  had  as- 
cended the  throne  with  him.  His  early  marriage 
with  the  late  Queen,  bv  a  happy  union  of  temper 
and  of  virtues  on  both  sides,  made  the  royal  house- 
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hold  a  model  of  domeatic  action.  The  pleaaurea 
of  the  Monarch  were  simple  as  they  were  mnocent. 
Without  doors,  they  were  limited  to  the  chase,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  bis  farm;  the  first  of  which  af- 
forded a  healthy  exercise,  and  the  second  a  profitable 
example  to  his  subjects.  At  home,  he  filled  up  the  few 
Atcrvals  which  the  laborious  duties  of  his  station 
left  him,  with  music,  (the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts 
to  which  he  waspowerfiilly  attached,)  with  mechani- 
cal pursuits  and  scientific  experiments,  and  with  the 
collecting,  improving,  and  arranging  that  most  vaUi- 
able  library,  wnich  the  munificence  of  his  lioyal  Suc- 
cessor graciously  bestowed  on  the  public.  George 
III.  might  be  termed  a  bibliographer  rather  than  a 
student,  yet  he  read  a  good  deal  also,  and  rather  for 

,  improvement  than  amusement  The  King's  habits 
were  temperate  even  to  abstemiousness,  and  his 
chief  .delight  was  in  the  conversation  of  his  own 
family,  and  a  very  few  of  the  nobles  about  his  per- 
son, who  were  most  devotedly  attached  to  him. 
Among  those  who  held  that  distinction,  John  Duke 
of  Roxburghe  was  particularly  distinguished.  He 
was,  aa  is  well  known,  a  bibliomaniac,  like  his  Ma- 
jesty. Each  was  the  happv  possessor  of  a  copy  of 
Caxton's  Bookof  Troye;  out  the  Kii^  examined 
hia  own  with  such  accuracy,  as  enabled  him  to  prove 
to  demonstration,  that  though  both  copies  were  of 
the  same  edition,  that  in  the  Royal  Library  must 
have  been  more  early  thrown  off  than  the  Duke's, 
because  a  leaf  in  the  former  waa  what  is  technically 
called  locked)*  an  error  which  had  been  discerned 

,  and  corrected  in  the  Duke's  copy*  So  that  his  Ma- 
jesty triumphed  that  his  own  copy  of  the  first  book 
Iwe  believe)  of  the  Enjglish  press  was  also  the  ear- 
lieft  piicted. 

Mechanics  were  also  a  favourite  study  of  the  King, 
wbo  used  to  amuse  himself  with  the  construction  of 
optical  and  othtf  philosophical  instruments.    It  will 

ave  an  idea  of  his  good  nature  to  mention,  that  his 
[ajeety  had  heapoken  a  complicatedinstrumen  t  from 
the  celebrated  tUmsden,  and  had  directed  the  artiat, 
who  was  not  so  mi^ch  renowned,  for  punctuaHty  as 
for  taleata  to  have  it  ready  againat  a  particular  day. 
When  at  length  it  was  sent  home,  the  only  notice 
which  the  B^ing  took  of  the  want  of  punctuality. 
was  by  telling  the  optician,  good  humouredly,  that 
"  he  had  observed  the  day  of  the  week  and  month 
accurately,  he  had  only  forgptten  the  year." 

Yet,  with  all  the  preteneions  to  >)opuIarity  afforded 
by  a  life  deivoted  to  duty,  and  relieve^  only  by  such 
innocent  amusements,  Qeorse  the  Third,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  ana  for  a  long  period  after, 
was  by  no  means  popular.  His  character  waa  re- 
spect^, and  Ills  menis  appreciated,  by  those  who 
appnMuihed  his  person ;  but  he  was  not  a  favourite 
of  the  people  at  large,  to  whom  his  merits  were  only 
known  by  report. 

0i|6  of  biA  first  acts  of  royalty  was  to  call  to  his 
administration  a  nobleman  who  had  been  hi.<«  own 
tutor ;  a  person  of  worth  and  honour,  a  patron  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  but  not  possessing  political 
talents  comparable,  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Earl 
of  ChatJ]Lain,  whom  he  suo^ded  in  power.  Tliat 
daring  minister  had  engaged  toe  country,  for  no 
very  adequate. oause,  in  a  bloody  war  with  France, 
whom'  wiiain  had  hambled  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  The  new  nunist^  made  a,  peace  so  mucli 
inferior  to  the  high-blown  exnectations  of  the  coun- 
try, that  it  seemed  he  had  wilfully  thrown  away  the 
aavantages  which  had  been  gained  so  dearly ;  and 
the  King's  su^^rt  of  this  unfortunate  nooleman 
gave  the  utmost  diasatisiiEiction  to  the  country,  and 
led  the  way  to  a  spirit  of  mobbish  Ucense,  which  in 
British  history  had  never  been  so  directly  levelled 
agmnst  liie  perfon  of  the  monarch. 

This  cause  of  diseontent,  skilfiilly  kept  up  hy  de- 
magogues, did  not  by  any  means  subsios  at  the  dis- 
missal of  the  obnoxious  servant  pf  the,  crown.  The 
breach  between  the  King  and  his  favourite  is  now 
well  known  to  have  been  absolute,  from  the  disso- 
lation  of  the  ministry;  they  never  afterwards  saw 

*  8ucb  k  the  phraao  when,  bjr  sn  error  at  pren.  the  revove  has 
iMM^n  prin(«d  on  the  side  of  the  leaf  wMeh  bmmm  have  prsaented 
*j*:  obvoiso,  M  that  page  as  preoedeis  31. 


each  other,  except  in  public,  and  then  in  ^  Hidst 
formal  manner,  insomuch,  that  we  are  a^'are  of 
Lord  Bute  having  expressed  with  some  vehemenoo- 
his  sense  of  the  King's  harshness,  when  his  Majesty, 
on  an  occasion  when  his  lordship  fmpeared  at  court, 
did  not  even  ask  after  the  health  of  nis  lady,  which 
was  then  in  a  precarious  condition.  Whether  the 
King  thought  that  Lord  Bute  had  too  early  given 
way  to  the  popular  clamour,  and  in  some  degree  de- 
serted him,  W  giving  in  his  resignation  before  it  was 
required  by  the  royal  mandate,  we  do  nor  pretend  to 
decide.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  his  Majesty's 
breach  with  his  late  favourite  had  been  made  so' 
total  with  the  purppse  of  disarming  the  obloquy  at- 
tending the  connexion,  (which  we  do  not  beheve  to 
have  been  the  case,)  the  intended  consequence  was 
not  attained.  For  several  years  afterwards,  the 
watchword  for  discontent  was,  that  ministers  ac- 
tually in  office  were  merely  pupuets,  and  all  was 
managed  by  Lord  Bute  behind  the  curtain.  Such 
assertions  served  long  to  excite  factious  clamours 
against  the  King;  whue  the  ex-minister,  with  more 
reason,  complamcd  of  the  mexorable  displeasure, 
which  did  not  permit  his  Majesty  to  use  even  ordi- 
nary civility  towards  his  early  and  faithful  servnnL 

The  disputes  with  the  colonies,  and  the  war  which 
ensued,  kept  up  and  encouraged  the  spurit  of  public 
disaffection.  This  unhappy  war  might  have  a  great 
colour  of  justice  in  theory ;  but  in  pracrice  it  waa  so 
ill  conducted,  and  on  the  whole  was  so  very  impoli- 
tic, that  all  will  now  allow  we  had  better  have  ma- 
numitted the  Americans  on  their  first  exhibiring 
symptoms  of  discontent.  But  it  is  no  less  dear, 
that  the  King,  m  honour  and  conscience,  decmec 
himself  obliged  to  carry  on  the  unhapny  struggUs  to 
the  very  last ;  and  being  in  a  riemarkaDle  degree  the 
putu9  et  tenax  propositi  of  the  moral  poet,  he  would 
not  consent  to  the  dismemberment  of  his  dominions 
imtil  necessity  absolutely  compelled  him  to  that  sacri- 
fice. His  speech  to  Adams,  envoy  f^om  the  Ameri- 
can States,  af^r  thd  peace,  w^s  singularly  expres- 
sive of  his  character.  The  ambassador  naturally 
felt  that  the  first  interview  betwixt  him  and  ms  late 
sovereign  must  be  unpleasant :  when  the  Kin^  at. 
once  relieved  him  of  his  pauifuT  feelings^  by  saying 
to  him,  with  ^e  utmost  n*ankne8B,  "  aa,  Adams,  1 
was  the  last  man  to  con6en,t  to  the  peace  with  Ame- 
rica; but  that  peace  being  made,  I  will  be  the  first  in 
my  dominions  to  oppose  any  attempts  which  may 
be  made  to  disturb  its  conditions."  Still  the  people 
of  Britain  .only  saw  that  an  tmsnccesaful  war  had 
been  carried  on  with  pertinacity,  until  it  was  con- 
cluded hy  a  peace,  which  was  only  short  of  bemg 
disgraceful;  and  remembering  the  victories  of  Chat- 
ham's administration  imder  George  the  Second,  were 
in  propprtion  discontented  with  the  ministers  and 
measures,  and  even  with  the  person,  of  their  present 
Sovereign. 

It.  might  have  been  thongbt  that  the  personal 
character  of  the  monarch  would,  hi^ve  alkylated  the 
strong  censure  arising  firom  public  misfortunes.  But 
candour  must  admit,  that,  with  the  ad  van  tages  which 
we  have  mentioned,  George  the  Third  laboured  un- 
der some, disadvantages,  which  for  a  longtime  db- 
Bcurod  his  hiighly  estimable  qualities,  rl'otwith- 
standing  what  we  have  said  of  his  personal  quali- 
tiesi  his  education  had  been  narrow  and  confined  in 
an  unusual  degree,  and  no  adequate  pains  had  beca 
taken  either  to  form  his  externiu  rnanners,  or  to  cul- 
tivate bis  mind  in  classical  or  polite  lijteramre.  The. 
King  felt  these  wants,  and  in  the  earl>3r  pa^t  of  his 
reign  was  shy  and  reserved,  admitting  very  few  to 
his  familiar  society,  and  avoiding  rather  than  court- 
ing the  opi)ormniues  of  apj^eanng  in  pu^c.  The 
general  voice  of  an  opposition,  distingmahed  for 
talents  and  for  wit,  accused  the  JCing  of  aifectins 
the  retired  state  of  an  eastern  sultan,  rather  than 
the  social  dignity  of  a  British  monarch.  The  quali- 
ties which  ought  to  have  counterbaltsnced  those  im- 
pressions, the  firmness  and  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  steadiness  of  his  c6Urage,  the  high  prin- 
ciple upon  which  he  regulated  his  conduct,  (he  aa- 
cnfices  of  ease  of  amusement,  of  indulgence,  even  oi 
health,  which,  with  unastentatious  perseverance* 
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iGaofRelll.  oflered  up  year  tfter  year  to  the  regular 
diacharge  of  hia  regal  dotiea,  were  long  in  forcing 
their  way  to  the  public  But  at  length  they  made 
their  due  impreaaion. 

The  firat  act  of  the  King's  life  which  obtained  him 
the  general  ejLpreaeion  of  the  people's  sratitude,  was 
hia  conduct  during  the  riots  in  1 780.  The  then  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  (a  man  of  deep  political  research, 
hke  high  civic  authorities  in  the  present  day,)  was 
80  steady  a  friend  to  the  right  of  petitioning  parUa- 
inent,  that,  instead  of  dispersing  a  body  of  60,000 
men,  who  had  assembled  to  exercise  thia  constitu- 
tional privilege,  he  suffered  them  to  occupy  the  city, 
which  they  set  on  fire  in  twenty  different  places. 
The  confusion  was  yet  upon  the  mcrease,  and  the 
oetitioners  had  already  destroyed  a  million's  worth 
af  houses,  goods,  and  furniture,  More  the  constitu- 
tional sages  could  aatiafy  their  scrupulous  con- 
sdencea,  when  or  how  government  ought  to  exer- 
cise that  important  function  for  which,  of  all  others, 
it  is  chiefly  intended,-'the  protection,  namdy,  of  the 
peaceable  subject  in  hia  life  and  property.  The  King 
cot  the  knot^  by  oficring  to  march  into  the  city  at 
the  head  of  hia  Ouarda,  and,  at  every  peraonal  risk, 
to  pnt  down  this  diagracefhl  commotion.  The  com- 
mon sense  and  manly  spirit  which  dictated  his  de- 
eiaion,  gave  energy  to  the  timid  counsellors  an>und 
faimr-London,  was  saved—no  one  complained  of  the 
Bxfnngaiiient  of  the  right  of  petitionufig--and  we 
cannot  obaarre  that  our  libertiea  sufTered  much  by 
the  forcible  disi>ersion  of  those  who  had  aaaembled 
to  ezerciae  it  in  so  tremendous  a  manner. 

But  the  great  buret  of  public  fieehnf^  in  favour  of 
Gaarge  the  Thiid,  took  place  at  a  period  aomewhat 
later,  when  the  coahtion  was  fbrmed  betwixt  the 
partiea  of  North  and  Fox ;  when  these  two  leaders, 
who  hftd  loa^  stood  in  such  invetetate  hosti&ty  to 
each  other,  joined  their  forcea  for  the  purpoae  of 
taking  the  cabinet  by  storm,  and  placing  the  King 
at  their  diaeration.  In  thia  emergency,  the  King 
made  an  appeal,  which  might  be  termea  a  persona! 
one,  to  the  publie  opinion  of  the  nation,  in  oppoai- 
tion  to  a  parliamentary  majority,  obtained  by  a  union 
of  oartiea  ao  incongruous.  A  aanse  of  the  real  worth 
and  nnoatentatioua  merits  of  the  MonardL  had  by 
degrees  aunk  into  die  minda  of  the  middle  ciasaes  of 
the  people,  Un  whose  voice,  and  neither  in  that  of 
the  nigfaeat,  nor  of  die  lowest  ordera,  public  opinion 
really To^ea.)  and  now  that  their  feelings  alao  were 
mtereateditt  the  behalf  ef  the  Sovereign,  the  King'a 
canae  was  adopted  by  general  acclamations  nor  md 
he  e^er  nfterwarda  lose  the  firm  hold  which  he  then 
attained  on  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 

Scotland  may  boast  that  she  took  the  lead  of  the 
aiater  country,  m  perceiving,  and  rewarding  by  her 
affection,'  the  virtues  of  the  Sovereign.  Thia  did 
no^  however,  arise  either  entirely  fioia  the  moral 
chslracter  or  the  aagadtv  nauaify  in^puted  to  our 
coontrymeni  it  apruM  nom  honest  gcatitttda  for 
the  Kmg  had  been  a  mend  to  Scotland.  Much  of 
the  aboae  levelled  againat  GeoniJS  III.  by  Wjlkea, 
Cbvehill,  and  otberS)'  accuaad  him  of  partiality  to 
the  northern  part  of  hia  dominiona ;  and  the  impu- 
tfttwn  decigned  to  irritate  the  fingliah,  aerved  to  at* 
tach  their  neighboura  to  the  person  of  their  prince. 
Baaideai,  the  ttontleneas  and  kindness  of  his  mqDosi-. 
tion  were  well  qrualified  to  reclaim  to  their  allegiance 
the  adnerenta  of'  the  iinhaii|py  house  of  Stuart,  who 
now  fiound  themselvea  objecta  rather  of  compas- 
sionate respect  than  of  political  hatred  and  persecu- 
tion. The  restoration  of  the  forfeited  eataijes  com- 
pleted the  reooacilMiion  of  a  bold  and  enthusiastic 
claae  of  •abjecta  with  the  reigning  monarch ;  which 
wae  not  the  leas  perfect,  that  many,  with  an  amia- 
ble ineonaiatency,  retained  in  theory  their  old  politi- 
cal tenets,  and  could  not  in  conscience  have  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  George  the  Third,  while 
they  would  have  apent  in  his  dewnce  the  laat  drop 
of  their  blood. 

Theee  eaoaea  of  the  King'a  popularity  were  pecu- 
liar to  tliose  who  dwdt "  beoorth  the  Boman  Wall ;" 
bat  that  popularity  soon  became  universal  through 
Bfitain«  It  waa  in  vain  that  the  moat  indec^t  sa- 
tixe  waa  directed  against  the  harmless  pecuharitiea 


of  a  manner  and  mode  of  expression,  too  precipi- 
tate to  be  graceful;  and  equally  in  vain  that  his  pri- 
vate life  and  amusements  were  ransacked  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  slander.  It  seemed  as  if  men  loved 
the  King  the  better  for  knowing,  that  all  which 
"much  malice  mingled  with  a  little  wit"  could  say 
against  him,  was  exaggerated  ridicule  directed 
against  trifling  iiersonal  peculiarities,  or  the  quiet 
pleasures  of  his  inoffensive  domestic  life.  His  Ma- 
jesty even  gained  by  this  rigorous)  examination  :  he 
was  loved  m  proportion  as  he  was  known. 

The  King's  virtuous  and  exemplary  conduct  as  a 
parent  and  husband,  his  dislike  of  tne  pomp  of  at- 
tendance and  apparatus  of  royalty,  the  quiet  and  in 
nocent  tenor  of^nis  amusements,  the  exemplary  dili 

f^ence  and  precision  with  which  he  despatched  the 
oad  of  public  business  attached  to  his  functions, 
were  qualities  of  English  growth,  and  made  him  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.  It  became  known, 
though  the  King  studied  to  conceal  it.  that  if  a  strict 
economy  regulated  the  expenditure  ot  his  palace,  at 
least  a  fiAh  part  of  the  income  assigned  to  his  Ma- 
jesty by  the  state,  waa  devoted  to  public  and  private 
charity,  with  a  munificence  truly  royal.  It  became 
known  also^  that  if,  in  his  solitary  rambles  around 
Windsor,  bis  conversation  with  those  whom  he 
casually  encountered  was  marked  by  bis  usual  ra- 
pidity of  inquiry,  it  was  also  distinfnushed  by  traits 
of  benevolence  and  good  nature,  which  might  well 
atone  for  want  of  grace,  or  occasional  departure 
from  enquette.  In  the  moei  trifling  instances,  aa 
well  as  in  the  most  important,  his  Majesty's  conduct 
towarda  those  with  whom  he  was  placed  in  casual 
contact,  waa  inarked  by  that  amiable  bon  hommU 
and  wish  to  oblige,  which  indicated  the  most  genuine 
good  nature.  He  respected  age,  and  he  loved  child- 
hood. Many  anecdotes  have  oeen  given  of  his  pri- 
vate walks  in  Windsor  Forest.  That  which  followa 
is  trivial,  but  we  know  it  to  be  corrsct ;  and  it  shows 
the  kindly  benevolence  which  wished  to  make  every 
one  happy.  Two  Eton  boys  were  spending  their  ho- 
lydaya  with  a  friend  at  Sunning-hill,  and  had  wan- 
aered  into  the  Forest,  where  they  met  a  freeh-look- 
ing  old  gentleman  in  the  Windaor  uniform,  who 
atopped  them,  and  jeatingly  asked  if  they  were  play- 
ing truant  They  gave  an  account  of  themaelve^ 
and  said  they  had  come  to  see  the  King's  stag- 
hoonds  throw  aS.  "  The  King  does  not  hunt  to^ 
day,"  aaid  the  kind  atranger,  '^but  when  he  doea.  I 
will  let  you  know;  and  yon  muat  not  coma  to  the 
ground  by  youradvesi  leat  you  should  meet  vritl^ 
some  accident"  They  iiarted;  and. two  or  thrsa: 
daya  after,  while  the  family  were  ^at  ^bBsakfiuty  bn^ 
of  the  Royal  YeomEnry^pnckera  rodda(>  to  the  gM* 
to  acQuaint  them  that  the  King  Was  waiting  tiE  ha '. 
brougpit  the  two  young  ffen  tinmen  to4  nlac^ef  .aifo-- 
ty,  where  they  might  aee  the  houndfrtiuown  off y it  * 
is  pvobable  tiua  little  traft  of  overfloaring  good  na** 
ture  made  two  Royaliata  for  liie. 

All  these  anecdotes  got  abroad,  and  all  toki  to  the 
King's  advantaffs.  Great  bounties  may  be  bestowed 
in  policy,  and  atrifcing  occaaiona'  may  be  chosen  to  ' 
do  generous  actions  out  of  vanity  and  ostentafionf 
but  the  bounvr  and  the  kindneaa  which  marhed  the 
King's  diapoattion  in  the  calm  t^nor  of  hji  privacy, 
conid  not  be  aaautned  aa  a  disguise^  and  were  app»&- 
ciaied  as  the  generous  eflusions  of  his  exepllent  heart. 
Known  popularly  and  tamiUarly  by  the  name  of 
Pamur  Qtorgt,  the  Britiah  people  at  once  loved 
him  aa  a  father,  respected  him.  aa  .their  sovereigi), 
and  regarded  even  hia  peculianues  as  something^Qe« 
longing  to  the  character  and  humour  of  the.naaoQ] 
of  whom  he  might  be  termed  at  once  the  king  and 
the  repreaentative*  . 

liie  deplorable  circiunalancea  of  the  nuJady  with 
which  he  waa  aeiied,  showed  the  |ega|d  of  the  soV 
jecta  to  their  aovereign,  and  aerved  to  mcrease  it  by 
interesting  their  compaaaion  in  his  behalf;  and  we 
are  nerauaded  that,  from  the  period  of  his  recoveiy 
to  tnat  of  hiadeaUi,  there  never  lived  a  monarch  ao 
firmly^  en  throned  in  the  hearts  of  his  subiectiL  His 
conduct  during  the  stormy  period  which  followed 
that  event,  aerved  to  rivet  their  afTections  to  him 
fianlir  and  indissolnbly.    His  name  was  the  rallyiug 
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word  of  patriotism  and  nllantiy ;  and  when  Britons 
were  called  upon  to  nkht  for  their  all,  it  waa  the 
more  willingly  obeyed,  oecause  they  were  also  to 
fight  for  tlieir  good  old  king.  No  human  voice  waa 
more  fit  to  call  a  nation  to  arms,  for  no  man  pos- 
sessed more  courage  in  his  own  person  than  George 
the  Third.  During  the  period  when  disaffected  and 
misguided  men  were  forming  daily  plots  against  his 
person  and  life,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  adopt 
any  of  the  precautions  which  were  recommended  by 
his  anxious  counsellors.  "My  life,"  he  said,  "as> 
0ume  what  precautions  I  may,  must  always  be  in 
the  power  of  every  man  desperate  enough  to  throw 
•way  bis  own ;  and  to  appear  apprehensive  on  the 
topic,  would  be  to  in>ite  tne  attempt."  When  the 
danger  was  imminent,  his  courage  was  as  steady  as 
his  understanding  was  correct  in  judging  of  it  at  a 
distanca  Upon  one  occasion,  when  his  Majesty 
was  assaulted  by  a  fiirioos  rabble  in  the  Park,  and 
the  carriage^doors  nearly  forced  open,  he  was  not 
observed  to  change  countenance,  or  to  alter  a  single 
musclej  and  when  the  maniac  Hatfield  fired  a  pis- 
tol at  him  in  the  theatre,  he  waa,  when  the  smoke 
cleared  off,  discovered  standing  in  the  front  of  the 
box,  upright  and  unmoved,  the  only  composed  man 
in  the  crowded  and  convulsed  assemblir,  and  anxious 
only  to  prevent  the  Qneen  from  being  alarmed.  This 
personal  courage  was  the  inalienable  inheritance  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  which  is  distinguished  for 
a  constitutional  fearlessness  of  danger :  the  kind  and 

fenerous  affection  with  which  it  was  united  was  his 
fateaty's  own. 

We  have  spoken  of  our  lamented  sovereign  as  a 
man ;  it  remains  to  spei^  of  him  as  a  king.    We  do 
not  at  present  pretend  Either  to  question  or  to  defend 
the  pnnciples  on  which  his  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  were  conducted,  further  than  in  illustration 
of  his  |>ersonal  character.    In  both  the  great  and 
predominant  events  of  his  reign,  he  was  guided  by 
'  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  duty.    In  the  American, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  was 
actuated  by  no  piaue  against  his  neighbour,  nor  by 
any  ambittoua  wish  to  extend  his  own  dominions. 
The  former  was  unfortunate  finom  the  commence- 
ment to  the  oonclusioiL  and  the  latter  was  so  during 
the  whole  period  in  which  Gteorge  the  Third  exer- 
cjsed  the  government.    But  it  was  never  hinted  that 
the  King,  m  enoouraging  and  supporting  the  minis- 
Un  who  carried  on  the  one  or  the  other,  had  any 
•Iher  object  but  that  of  maintaining  the  lawfiil  rights 
of  bis  erown,  and  of  upholding  the  constitution  of 
M  eonntry  which  he  govemea.    Even  the  tongae 
Of  ■lander  want  no  (nrtner  than  to  charge  him  with 
•a  obaonate  wihmence  to  what  it  termS  an  extra- 
Yvnnt  QDinion.    And  there  was  that  firmness  and 
vMUEoihoM  m  the  King's  mind  which,  even  when 
tntngs  seemed  most  despente,  refiised  the  unmanly 
expedMDt  which  sovereignrhave  sometimes  resart- 
ed  to,  m  casting  off  an  unfortunate  minister  to  shel- 
ter themselves  from  popular  tndifpiation,  as  a  sultan 
ciuses  the  head  of  the  grand-vizier  to  be  thrown 
ovisr  the  gates  of  the  seraglio,  to  appease  a  mutiny 
amoo0  the  Janisarias.    In  the  situation  of  Charies 
ma  First,  George  the  Third  would  never  have  aban- 
iomi  die  lUri  of  Straiford.    The  obnoxious  Barl 
of  Bttte  nrtreated  from  his  post  of  premier,  giving 
way  to  a  storm,  which  he  perhaps  foresaw  would 
ba  dangerous  to  his  master  as  well  as  to  himself. 
But  he  was  not  dismissed  by  the  King,  who  seems 
rather  to  have  resented  than  approved  of  his  resig- 
nation. 

Taking  his  full  share  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
actions  of  his  ministers  when  censured,  George  III. 
was  equally  ready  to  ascribe  to  them  the  ftill  measure 
of  merit  which  they  could  justly  claim,  even  when 
be  did  them  this  justice  at  his  own  expense.  The 
following  anecdote  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  what 
we  have  said.  The  Egyptian  expedition  was  plan- 
ned almost  exclusively  by  the  late  Lord  Melville, 
and  did  not  receive  a  conual  assent  even  from  Mr. 
Pitt  himself.  It  was  resolved  upon  in  the  council 
by  the  narrowest  mi^rity.  and  the  Soverei^  gave 
his  written  assent  in  words  like  the  foUovnng:  "I 
GOMsent,  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  to  a  measure,  i 


which  seems  to  me  calculated  to  peril  the  flower  of 
my  army  upon  a  distant  and  haxardous  expedition.*' 
Under  such  discouraging  auspices  that  expeditioa 
was  undertaken,  which  was  the  first  in  the  length- 
ened war  that  served  distinctly  to  show,  that,  whe> 
ther  the  encounter  be  by  land  or  sea,  the  Bnton  is 
more  than  a  match  for  his  enemies.  On  occasion 
of  the  King's  breakfasting  with  Lord  Melville  at 
Wimbledon,  during  his  retirement  from  office,  ia 
Lord  Sidmouth's  administration^  he  took  a  public 
and  generous  mode  of  acknowledging  that  minister'a 
merit.  He  filled  a  glass  of  win&  and,  having  desired 
the  Q^ueen  and  company  to  follow  his  example,  ha 
drank  "  to  the  health  of  the  mmister,  who,  in  oppo> 
sition  to  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues,  and  under 
the  avowed  reluctance  of  his  sovereign,  dared  to 
plan,  and  carry  into  execution,  the  Egyptian  ezpe* 
dition." 

The  King's  conduct  towards  the  Ooahtion  minis- 
try, and  aiterwarda  to  Fox  and  GrsnviUe'a  adminis- 
tration, both  of  which  were  well  undoratood  to  be 
forced  upon  him  by  parliament,  in  opposition  to  his 
own  choice  and  wishes,  was  equally  candid,  open, 
and  manly.  He  used  no  arts  to  ciroumvent  or  do* 
oeive  the  councillors  whom  he  unwillingly  r<»oeivsd 
into  the  cabinet;  nor  did  he,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
pede their,  measures  by  petty  opposition.  While  they 
were  ministers,  he  gave  them  the  full  power  of  thev 
situation ;  not  affecting,  at  the  same  time,  to  con- 
ceal, that  they  were  not  those  whose  assiatanee  ha 
would  voluntarily  have  chosen. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  many  of  the  distin- 
guished statesmen,  who  were  called  upon  thcas  oc- 
casions to  approach  the  King's  person,  were  sor- 
prised  to  find  that  they  had  formed  a  false  estimaie 
of  his  character.  They  had  repeated  it  so  often, 
that  they  were  themselves  oonvinoed  that  theKing'a 
firmness  was  but  the  pertinacitjr  of  an  obstinate  un- 
persuadable man,  of  small  abdities  and  a  contracted 
judgment  They  found,  on  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
Sovereign^  that  tt  was  the  resolution  of  a  man  of 
strong  mtellectual  capacity,  a  shrewd  and  exoellaat 
jud|[e  of  mankind,  well  acquainted  with  the  oonati- 
tution  of  Great  Britain,  and  yet  better  with  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  her  inhabitants.  ''  They  may  aay 
what  they  will  of  the  King,"  said  a  Scottish  Whig, 
of  great  and  deserved  esteem  in  that  party,  "but  he 
has  more  sense  than  the  whole  bunch  of  tnem." 

Indeed,  however  inferior  George  the  Third  mig:ht 
be  to  many  of  the  ministers  whom  the  voice  of  Par- 
liament had  recommended,  in  theoretical  or  general 
information,  he  possessed  in  a  degree  far  superior  lo 
roost,  perhaps  to  all  of  them,  an  accurate  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  temper  and  opinions  of  die 
people  of  Great  Britain.  "Charles  Fox,"  said  a 
lady  of  great  sagacity,  when  speaking  of  that  ac- 
complished statesman,  "is  a  vei^  clever  and  highly- 
gifted  man,  but  he  has  never  discovered  the  great 
secret  that  John  Bull  is  a  Tory  by  nature."  The 
King,  however,  had  made  this  duMsovery.  He  knew 
that  the  sense  of  the  kingdom  could  not  be  expreaa- 
ed  by  the  mob,  to  whom  the  Whigs  made  too  tto- 
quent  appeals,  and  who  swallow  by  wholeaale  what- 
ever flatters  their  passions  for  the  time :  nor  by  the 
highest  order  of  society,  whom  political  connexiona 
lead  to  form  preconceived  and  unalterable  opiniona, 
or  whom  the  eager  pursuit  of  some  favourite  politi- 
cal scheme  sometimes  rendere  calloua  to  the  choice 
of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  aerved:  but  by 
those  numerous  classes,  whose  education  has  pre-- 
pared  their  minds  for  deciding  on  points  which  their 
leisure  and  habita  give  them  opportunity  and  incli- 
nation to  consider,  and  who,  themselTes  unengaged 
in  the  gam&  can  the  more  soundly Judgeof  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  played.  The  lUng  was  aware  of 
the  weight  which  his  personal  character  gave  him 
amongst  that  nuddling  but  independent  portion  of  the 
community ;  and  trusting  to  his  influence  amongst 
them,  he  watched  for,  and  embraced,  the  opportuni- 
ties, when  he  oould  miake  a  successful  appeal  to  their 
judgment  and  feelmgs.  He  availed  biniMl^  perhaps 

XUy,  of  his  natulal  tacL  and  of  the  experienoe 
h  the  miscarriages  of  the  early  part  of  hia  rsign 
had  taught  him,  to  wait  for  die  moment  when  Uie 
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popular  gale  ahtftad  against  an  unaeoeptable  mtnia- 
try^  to  make  this  aiypeal :  and  he  chose  his  time  so 
judicioQsiy,  that  he  was  always  successful  because, 
like  an  able  general,  he  neter  commenced  the  eon- 
test  until  he  had  gained  the  advantage-ground  on 
which  the  straggle  was  to  be  made.    Tlie  two  re- 
markable changes  of  sdroinisiration  which  followed 
en  Fox's  India  Bill,  and  on  the.  Catholic  Question, 
manifested  the  King's  skill  in  this  species  of  tactics. 
We  have  puipoaely  delayed  to  mention  one  mark- 
ed feature  m  George  the  Third's  character.     We 
have  endeavoured  to  show  him  in  his  private  and  in 
his  pttbUc  capacity ;  but  it  remains  to  mention  his 
sentiments  and  conduct  in  that  relation,  in  which 
the  King  of  the  Islands,  and  of  the  Ocean  which 
sunounas  them,  was  of  no  higher  importance  than 
one  of  his  meanest  subjects.    His  conduct  as  a 
Christian  indicated  the  firmest  belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  our  holy  religion,  as  well  as  the  deepest  reverence 
fi>r  its  pracdoal  precepts.    He  was  oonscientionsly 
senipmoas,  even  where  the  grounds  of  his  scruples 
mgkt  seem  questionable;  and  his  dismissing  the 
Fon  and  QrenviUe  administration,  on  the  subject  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  could  not  be  wondered  at, 
■nee  he  nad  parted  with  Pitt  on  the  same  grounds. 
Ia  both  eases,  the  nation  gave  him  credit  for  the  ut- 
most ainoerity;  and  many  sympathised  with  bis 
lsatingS|  who  doubted  the  solidity  of  the  grounds  on 
which  tney  were  awakened.  His  Majesty  set,  in  his 
own  condnci,  as  well  as  in  the  regulation  of  his  fa- 
mily and  household,  the  example  of  a  sineere  and 
pioua  Christian.    Hm  faith  illustrated  his  conduct, 
and  his  conduct  did  credit  to  the  doctrines  which  he 
rseeived  and  defended. 

Here,  then,  we  pause,  arrived  by  a  circular  path 
at  the  point  from  which  we  commenced.  This  mo- 
narch, so  worthi;  of  afiection,  so  devoted  to  his  peo- 
pki  so  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  so 
Dlamelesa.in  his  private  condact,  whose  greatest  er* 
rors  were  the  fruits  of  the  best  intentions,  opened 
018  career  amid  a  storm  of  turbulence  and  calumny, 
and  olooed  it,  virtually  at  least,  amidst  national  ca- 
lamity, amounting  nearly  to  despair.  He  nailed  the 
eokwfs  of  Britain  to  the  mast ;  but  he  was  not  re- 
warded -by  seeing  them  float  triamphant  over  all  her 
enemies  I  He  reaped  not  in  this  world  the  reward  of 
his  firmness,  his  virtue,  his  enduring  patriotism; 
but  was  stricken  ^h  mental  alienanon,  while  he 
wept,  broken-hearted,  over  the  bed  of  a  beloved  and 
anuable  daughter,  and  died  the  aeduded  inhabitant 
of  a  pnvste  apartment,  in  daikness  mental  as  well 
as  bodily. 

Deep,  tberefoie,  is  our  conviction,  while  compa- 
ring the  life  of  Geori^e  HI.  with  its  termination,  that 
Heaven  had  destined  for  our  beloved  Sovereign  a 
far  richer  reward,  in  the  applause  of  his  own  con- 
science, while  struggling  with  so  many  difficulties : 
and  whea  these,  witn  aU  the  troubles  of  life,  had 
disappearedi  in  the  ezohanoe  of  a  temporal  crown, 
antwined  with  thorns,  for  that  glory  wnich  passeth 
not  away. 
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Amidst  the  general  calmness  of  the  political  at- 
momhere,  we  have  been  stunned,  from  another  quar- 
ter^ by  one  of  those  death-notes,  which  are  pealed 
at  mtervals,  as  from  an  archansers  trumpet,  to  awa- 
ken the  aoiu  of  a  whole  people  at  once.  Lord  By- 
ron, who  has  so  long  and  so  amply  filled  the  hien- 
est  place  in  the  public  eye,  has  shared  the  lot  of  Hu- 
manity. Ho  died  at  Missoionghi,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1824.  That  mightjr  Genius,  which  walked 
amongst  men  as  something  superior  to  ordinary 
mortality,  and  whose  powers  were  bcheid  with  won* 
der,  and  something  approaching  to  terror,  as  if  we 
knew  Qot  whether  they  were  of  good  or  of  evil,is  laid 
as  soundly  to  rest  aa  the  poor  peasant,  whose  ideas 
never  went  beyond  his  duly  task.  The  voice  of  just 
blame,  and  that  of  malignant  censure,  are  at  once 
silenced ;  and  we  feel  almost  as  if  the  great  lumina- 
Voi-  VIII. 


ry  of  Heaven  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  the 
sky,  at  the  moment  when  every  telescope  was  level- 
led for  the  examination  of  the  spots  which  dim- 
med its  brishtness.  It  is  not  now  the  question, 
what  were  Byron's  faults,  what  his  mistakes  j  but 
how  is  the  blank  which  he  has  left  in  British  htera- 
ture  to  be  filled  up?  Not,  we  fear,  in  one  genera- 
tion, whieh,  among  many  highly  gifted  persons,  has 
produced  none  who  approached  Byron  in  orioinaxi- 
TV,  the  first  attribute  of  aenius.  Only  thirty-seven 
years  old^so  much  already  done  for  immortality— 
so  much  time  remaining,  as  it  seemed  to  us  short- 
sighted mortals,  to  maintain  and  to  extend  his  fame, 
and  to  atone  for  errors  in  conduct  and  levities  in 
composition,^who  will  not  crieve  that  such  a  race 
has  been  shortened,  though  not  slwsys  keeping  the 
straight  path,  such  a  light  extingiushed,  though 
sometimes  flaming  to  dazzle  and  tobewilder  1  One 
word  on  this  ungrateful  subject  ere  we  quit  it  for 
ever. 

The  errors  of  Lord  Byron  arose  neither  from  de- 
pravity of  heart— for  nature  had  not  committed  the 
anomaly  of  uniting  to  such  extraordinary  talents  an 
imperfect  moral  sense,— nor  from  feelings  dead  to 
the  admiration  of  virtue.  No  man  had  ever  a  kind- 
er heart  for  sympathy,  or  ^  more  open  hand  for  the 
relief  of  distress ;  and  no  mind  was  ever  more  form- 
ed for  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  noble  actions, 
providing  he  was  convinced  that  the  actors  had  pro- 
ceeded on  disinterested  principles.  Lord  Byron  wai 
totally  free  fipom  the  curse  ana  dearadadon  of  litera- 
ture—its jealousies,  we  mean,  and  its  envy.  But  his 
wonderiul  genius  was  of  a  nature  which  diadaineA 
restraint,  even  when  restraint  was  most  wholesome. 
When  at  school,  the  tasks  in  which  he  excelled  wei^ 
those  only  which  he  undertook  voliintarily ;  and  his 
situation  as  a  young  man  of  rank^  with  strong  pas* 
sions,  and  in  the  nncon  trolled  enjoyment  of  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  added  to  that  impatience  of  stric- 
tures or  coen;u>n  which  was  natural  to  him;  As  ^n 
author,  he  refused  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  critioismj 
as  a  man,  he  would  not  submit  to  be  morally  ame- 
nable to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  Remonstran- 
ces from  a  friend,  of  whose  intentions  and  kindness 
he  was  secure^  had  often  great  weight  with  him , 
but  there  were  few  who  oould  or  dared  venture  on  a 
task  so  difficult.  Reproof  he  endured  with  impa- 
tience, and  reproach  hardened  him  in  his  error;  id 
that  he  often  resembled  the  gallant  war-steed,  wb^ 
rushes  forward  on  the  steel  that  wounds  him.  In 
the  most  painful  crisis  of  his  private  life,  he  evinced 
this  irritability  and  impatience  of  censure  in  such  a 
degree,  as  almost  to  resemble  the  noble  vietim  of  the 
bull-fight,  which  is  more  maddened  by  the  squibs^ 
darts,  and  petty  annoyancea  of  the  unworthy  crowdA 
beyond  the  lists,  than  by  the  lance  of  his  nobler 
and,  so  to  speak,  his  more  legitimate'  antagonist 
It  a^word,  much  of  that  in  which  he  erred,  wasm 
bravado  and  scorn  of  his  censors,  and  was  dene 
with  the  motive  of  Dryden's  despot,  '*  to  show  -hia 
arbitrary  power."  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  his  waa 
a  false  and  prejudiced  view  of  such  a  contest ;  and 
that  if  the  noble  bard  gained  a  species  ef  (riumph, 
by  compelling  the  worid  to  read  poetry,  though  mix- 
ed with  baser  matter,  because  it  was  his^  he  gave^ 
in  return,  an  unworthy  triumph  to  the  nnworthy,  be- 
sides deep  sorrow  to  those  wlioee  applause,  m  nia 
cooler  moments,  he  most  vslued. 

It  was  the  ssme  with  his  poUtics,  which  on  save 
ral  occasions  assumed  a  tone  menacing  and  con- 
temptuous to  the  constitution  of  his  country;  whiles 
in  fact,  Lord  Byron  was  in  his-own  heart  eufilcient* 
ly  sensible,  not  only  of  his  privileges  as  a  Briton, 
but  of  the  distinction  attending  his  high  birth  snd 
rank,  and  was  i)cculiarly  sensitive. of  those  shades 
which  constitute  what  is  termed  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman.  Indeed,  notwithf^tanding  his  having 
employed  epigrams,  and  all  the  petty  war  of  wit 
when  such  would  have  been  much  better  absta?nea 
from,  he  would  have  been  found,  had  a  collision  ta- 
ken place*  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic 
parties  in  the  state,  exerting  all  his  energies  in  de- 
fence of  that  to  which  he  noturally  belonged.  His 
own  feeling  on  these  subjects  he  has  axplamed  in  the 
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fery  laM  canto  of  Don  Joan ;  and  they  are  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  opinions  which  we  nave  seen  ex- 
pressed in  his  correspondence,  at  a  moment  when 
matters  appeared  to  approach  a  serious  struggle  in 
his  native  country :—  if  we  are  to  fall,"  he  express- 
ed himself  to  this  puipose,'*  let  the  inda)endent  aris- 
tocracy and  gentry  of  England  suffer  by  the  sword 
of  an  arbitrary  prince,  who  has  been  born  and  bred 
a  gentleman,  and  will  behead  us  after  the  manner 
of  our  ancestors:  but  do  not  let  us  suffer  oureelvee 
to  be  massacred  by  the  ignoble  swarms  of  ruffians, 
who  are  endeavouring  to  throttle  their  way  to  pow- 
er." Accordingly,  he  expresses  in  the  strongest 
terms  his  purpose  of  resisting  to  the  last  extremity 
the  tendency  to  anarch/,  which  commercial  distress 
had  generated,  and  disLTection  was  endeavouring 
to  turn  to  its  own  purposes.  His  poetry  expresses 
similar  sentiments. 

"^n  it  not  that  I  adnltU!  ihe  peopld : 

Withoat  mt  there  are  Demagocue*  enough. 
And  infidbb  to  pull  down  emy  ateeple, 

And  aet  up  in  tbeir  atead  mom  proper  mfC 
▼hether  thh  may  tow  Skopticbm  to  reap  HoU, 

Aj  ie  the  Chriittan  dosma  tmtiicr  roasfa, 
I  do  not  know ;— I  Mriah  men  to  be  A«e 

Afl  much  Aom  rmiIm  and  kinfe-'Aan  you  aa  ma. 
The  oonaeapence  h,  being  or  do  party, 

I  abali  dfend  aUiwiitlet."— 

We  are  not.  however,  Byron's  apologists,  for  now^ 
das!  he  needs  none.  Hi» excellences  will  now  be 
■niversally  acknowledged,  and  his  faults  (let  us  hope 
and  believe)  notremeinbered  in  his  epitaph.  It  will 
be  recollected  what  a  part  he  has  suatamed  in  Bri- 
'di  hterature  sinee  the  first  appearance  of  Childe 
larcMd,  a  apace  of  nearly  sixteen  yedrs.  There  has 
no  reposing  under  the  shade  of  his  laurels,  no 
g  upon  the, resource  of  past  reputation :  none 
of  that  toddUng  and  petty  precaution,  which  tittle 
authors  call  "  taking  care  of  their  fhme."  Byron 
rat  his  fiune  take  cars  of  itself.  His  foot  was  always 

Sthe  arena,  his  shield  always  htm^  in  the  lists ;  and 
though  his  own  npigantic  renown  mcreased  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  struggle,  since  he  ooald  produce  no- 
tping,  however  great,  which  exceeded  the  public  es- 
lunate  of  hk  genius,  yet  he  advanced  to  the  ho- 
ourable  contest  again  and  again  and  again,  and 
eame  always  off  with  distinction,  simost  always 
with  complete  trimnph.  As  various  in  composition 
as  Shakapeare  himself;  (this  will  be  admitted  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  his  Don  Juan,)  he  has  em- 
bfaced  eveiy  to|»ic  of  human  life,  and  sounded  every 
string  on  the*divine  harp,  from  its  slightest  to  its 
]n08t  powerful  and  heart^astonndiBg  tones.    There 

Eroe  a  passion,  or  a  situatkxi,  which  has  esca- 
is  pen ;  and  he  might  be  drawn,  like  Oarrick, 
»n  the  Weeping  and  the  Laughing  Muse,  al- 
though his  most  powerful  efforts  have  certainly  been 
dedicated  to  Melpomene.  His  geniua  seemed  as 
ptolific  as  various.  The  most  prodigal  use  did^lt 
axhauat  his  powera,  nay,  seemed  rather  to  increase 
their  vigour.  Neither  (Childe  Harold,  nor  any  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  Byron's  earlier  tales,  contain  more 
exquisite  morsels  of  poetry  than'  are  to  be  found 
scattered  through  the  cantos  of  Don  Joan,  amidst 
verses  which  the  author  appears  to  hsve  thrown  off 
^ith  an  effort  as  spontaneous  as  that  of  a  tree  re- 
selling its  leaves  to  the  wind.— But  that  noble  tree 
wul  never  more  bear  fruit  or  blossom !  It  has  been 
cut  down  in  its  strength,  and  the  past  is  all  that  re- 
mains to  us  of  Byron.  We  can  scarce  reconcile 
OQrselves  to  the  idea—scarce  think  that  the  voice  is 
silent  for  ever,  which,  bursting  so  often  on  our  ear, 
was  often  heard  with  rapturous  admiration,  some- 
times with  regret,  but  always  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest. 

All  that's  bright  rouiit  &dc, 
The  brightest  tUtl  the  fleetest ! 

With  a  strong  feeling  of  awful  sorrow,  we  take 
leavtf  of  the  subject.  Death, creeps  upon  our  most 
serious,  as  well  ss  upon  our  most  idle,  employments; 
and  it  is  a  reflection  solemn  and  gratifying,  that  he 
found  our  Byron  in  no  moment  of  levinr,  but  contri- 
buting his  fortune,  and  hazarding  his  fife,  in  behalf 
•K  a  people  only  endeared  to  him  by  their  past  glo- 


ries, and  as  fellow-creatures  suflenng  under  the  ynke 
of  a  heathen  oppressor. 

Shice  this  sketch  first  appeared,  the  author  has 
had  an  opportanity  of  learning,  from  the  very  first 
authority,  that  the  importance  of  Lord  Byron's  life 
to  the  Greek  cause  was  even  greater  than  he  had 
ventured  to  suppose  it.  His  whole  influence  was 
turned  to  the  bast  and  wisest  purposes ;  and  most 
angular  it  was  to  behold  an  inaividaal,  certainly 
not  remarkable  for  prudence  in  his  own  private  ai- 
fairs,  direct  with  the  utmost  sagacity  the  coorse  to 
be  pursued  by  a  great  nation,  involved  in  a  situation 
of  extraordinary  difficulty.  It  seems  as  if  hta  keen 
and  hasty  temper  was  tamed  by  the  importance  of 
the  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  as  the  war-horse, 
which  prances  and  curvets  under  a  tight  burdon. 
moves  steadily  as  well  as  actively  under  the  armed 
warrior,  when  he  guides  it  to  battle.  His  advice 
and  control  wereoonstandv  exerted  to  reconcile  the 
independent  and  jarring  cniefiB  with  each  other,  to 
induce  them  to  lay  aside  jealousies,  feuds,  and  tfie 
miserable  policy  of  seeking  each  some  individual 
advantage;  and  to  determine  ^em  to  employ  tfaeR* 
united  msans  against  the  common  enemy,  it  was 
his  constant  care  to  pipetpone  the  eonsideratiotn  of 
disputes  upon  speculative  pofitieal  msxim\  and  di- 
rect every  effort  to  the  recoveryof  national  ind^pen- 
dence;  without  which  no  form  of  goveiMnent  cooid 
be  realized. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Oreek  nation,  they  lepaid 
with  warm  gratitude  the  wise  and  diaiifteraited  setl 
with  which  they  beheld  him  undertaln  ^eir  cause. 
Had  he  remained  to  uphold  their  banner,  it  bad  nat, 
perhaps,  been  in  the  present  danfter  of  smking  under 
their  own  disunion,  rather  than  the  force  of  iher  bar- 
barous enemies.  Chveee  and  the  world  however, wMe 
to  be  deprived  of  this  remarkable  man.  And  aia^ 
Ijr  to  have  fallen  in  a  crusade  for  finedom  and  hnma- 
nity,  as  in  olden  times  it  would  have  been«an  atone- 
ment for  the  blackest  crinvea,  may  in  the  pwamt  ba 
allowed  to  expiate  greater  follies  than  eren  exe^- 
gerating  cahimny  has  propagated  againM  Byron. 

When  the  preceding  remarks  on  Lord  Byron** 
death  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  they  attracWNl 
some  observation,  and  called  forth  ntmi  eertain  cri- 
tics an  expresaon  of  censure  upon  the  author,  wIh> 
had  delayed,  till  the  scene  was  #osed  upon  a  tareat 
contemporary,  to  render  a  tribute  to  his  genius.  This 
was  not  the  case,  however ;  for  during  the  most  CA- 
lamiious  part  of  Lord  Byron's  life,  the  author  had, 
¥rithout  attempting  to  justify  what  could  not  adttiit 
of  vindication,  done  his  best  to  do  justice  to  his  dis- 
tinguished trients,  without  reserving  either  hispratoe 
or  censure  until  their  object  was  no  more.  *rhe  fo!^ 
lowing  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Ctnarterly  Re- 
view, eleven  years  since, «  is  here  inserted,  becttuae 
it  serves  to  show  that  during  Lord  Byron's  hfetime. 
and  at  a  period  when  circumstanees  had  rendet^fi 
him  personally  unpoptaiar,  the  anthor'a  feeUngsand 
sentiments  towards  nis  illustrious  friend,  wefe  the 
same  which  he  has  attempted  to  express  in  the  pre- 
ceding sketch. 

raOM  THK  QUABTBBLT  BEVIXW,  1816,  VOL.  XVt. 

We  have  felt  ourselves  very  much  afiected  by  the 
perusal  of  these  poems,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  we 
are  smgular  in  our  feelings.  Other  poets  have  gir- 
en  us  their  literary  productions  as  the  subject  of 
criticism,  impersonally,  as  it  were,  and  generally 
speaking,  abstracted  uom  their  ordinary  habita  and 
feelings ;  and  all,  or  almost  all,  might  applx  to  thair 
poetical  effusions,  though  in  somewhat  a  oifierent 
sense,  the  V envoy  of  Ovid— 

Sine  nra,  LSmTi  ibis  In  aiben. 

The  works  of  such  authors  are  indeed  before  the 
public,  but  the  character,  the  habits  of  the  poet,  the 
events  of  his  life,  and  the  motives  of  his  wnting,  are 
known  but  to  the  small  circle  of  literat/  gossips, 
for  whose  curiosity  no  food  is  too  insipid.  Prom 
such,  indeed,  those  supposed  to  be  in  intimacy  with 
the  individual  have  sometimes  undergone  an  exami- 

*  Review  of  theTOrd  Canto  of  Chflde  Harolde.  with  other 
pocnUt  by  Loid  Brran. 
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ntdon  which  mniiuU  us  of  the  extravngufeM  of 
JtiaMta  in  the  FtmciU  Quixote,  who  expected  from 
every  ladv  she  met  ia  society  a  full  and  interestinig 
history  of  her  Kfeand  adventureo,  and  whose  inqui- 
lies  could  only  be  answered  in  the  words  of  the 
••Weary  Knife-grinder,"— 

"aoiy  I  God  HkMt  |OH.  I  hvre  doik  to  tell,  BM'am  t" 

The  time,  therefore,  appeared  to  be  oast,  when 
the  mere  sin  of  having  been  dipped  in  rnyme,  was 
supposed  to  exclude  the  poet  from  the  usual  business 
and  habits  of  life,  and  to  single  him  oat  from  the 
herd  as  a  maiked  deer,  expected  to  make  sport  bv 
his  sohtary  exertions  for  escape.  Whether  this  lack 
«f  pawnal  distinction  has  arisen  from  the  diniin- 
istied  iiritability  of  the  rhyming  generation,  from  the 
rpeealiar  habits  of  those  who  have  been  distinguish- 
ed in  wir  timsi  or  from  their  mental  efforts  having 
bectt  ttLtfy  directed  to  mo(fify  and  to  restrain  the  ex- 
<x^  of  their  enthusiasm,  we  do  not  pretend  to  con- 
jeetme ;  but  it  is  6ortain,  that  for  many  years  past, 
though  the  number  of  our  succeesful  poets  may  be 
as  great  as  at  any  period  of  our  literary*  history,  we 
have  heard  little  comparatively  of  th^  eccentrici'' 
ties,  their  adventures,  or  their  distresses.  The 
^firteidied  Dermody  is  not  worth  mentioning  as  an 
^^eption,  and  the  miafortunes  of  Burns  arose  from 
"Vizcumatances  not  much  connected  with  his  power- 
fid  pioetical  genius. 

If  has  been,  however,  reserved  for  our  own  time 
10  pfroduce  one  distinguished  example  of  the  Hiluse 
having  descended  upon  a  bard  of  a  wounded  spirit, 
tnd  lent  her  lyre  to  tell,  and  we  trust  to  soothe,  af- 
fli^ons  of  no  ordinary  description ;  afflictions  ori- 
fbatittg  probably  in  that  singular  combination  of 
Iseling  wnich  has  been  called  the  poetical  tempera- 
ment, and  which  has  so  often  saddened  the  days  of 
those  on  whom  it  has  been  conferred.  If  ever  a  man 
ceuld  lay  claim  to  that  character  in  all  its  strength 
and  an  its  weabiess,  with  its  unbounded  range  of 
element,  and  its  exquisite  sensibility  of  pleasure 
and  of  pain,  it  must  certainly  be  granted  to  Lord 
Byron.  Nor  does  it  require  much  time,  or  a  deep 
aequsintaiice  with  human  nature,  to  discover  why 
thrae  extraordinary  powers  shoula  in  many  cases 
hare  contributed  more  to  the  wretchedness  than  to 
the  happiness  of  their  possessor. 

Tlie^Mixiagination  all  compact,"  which  the  great- 
est poet  who  ever  lived  has  assigned  as  the  dlstm- 
goisbing  badge  of  his  brethren,  is  in  every  case  a 
dangerous  gilt.  1 1  exaggerates,  indeed,  our  expecta- 
tions^ and  can  often  bid  its  possessor  hope,  where 
hope  IS  loBt  to  reason :  but  the  delusive  pleasure  ari- 
'mg  from  these  visions  of  imagination,  resembles 
that  of  a  child  whose  notice  is  attracted  by  a  frag- 
'mentof  £^ass,  to  which  a  sunbeam  has  given  momen- 
tary splendour.  He  hastens  to  the  spot  with  breath- 
less impatience,  and  finds  the  object  of  his  curiosity 
and  Expectation  is  equally  vulgar  and  worthless.  So 
is  it  with  the  man  of  quick  and  exalted  powers  of 
imagination.  His  fancy  over-estimates  ^the  object 
of  his  wishes,  and  pleasure,  fame,  distinction,  are  al- 
t^ately  pursued,  attained,  and  despised,  when  la 
his  power.  Like  the  enchanted  fruit  in  the  palace 
of  a  sorcerer,  the  objects  of  his  admiration  lose  their 
attraction  and  value  as  soon  as  they  are  grasped  by 
the  adventurer's  hand,  and  all  that  remains  is  regret 
fw  the  time  lost  m  the  chase,  and  wonder  at  the 
hallucination  under  the  influence  of  which  it  was 
undertaken.  The  disproportion  between  hope  and 
tNMseasion  which  is  felt  by  all  men,  is  thus  doubled 
to  those  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  the  power 
of  gilding  a  diatant  prospect  by  the  rays  of  imagina- 
tbn. 

These  reflections,  though  ^trite  and  obvious,  are 
in  a  manner  forced  {rom  us  in  considering  the  poet- 
ry of  f  «ord  Byron,  by  the  sentiments  of  wcanness 
of  existence  and  enmity  with  the  world  which  it  so 
'frequently  expresses,  and  by  the  singular  analogy 
which  such  sentiments  hold  with  incidents  of  his 
life  so  recently  before  the  public.  The  works  before 
Us  contain  so  many  direct  allusions  to  the  author's 
-personal  feelings  and  private  history,  that  it  becomes 
impossible  that  we  should  divide  Lord  Byron  from 


his  poetrVf  or  e&r  our  orjlicism  ivonjthe  coaliiiva 
tion  of  ChUcU  BatM  without  jreverting  to  me  eir- 
cumstances  in  which  the  commencement  of  that 
singular  and  original  work  first  appeared. 

Distrnguished  oy  titl&  and  descent  from  an  illa»* 
trious  line  of  ancestry,  Lord  Byron  showed,  even  in 
his  earliest  year^,  that  nature  had  added  to  those 
advantages  the  richest  gifts  of  geaius  and  fhacy. 
His  own  tale  is  partly  told  in  tw^  hnes  of  Lara  t— 

"  Left  kv  kia  aire,  too  youoff  sach  Iom  to-knew, 
Loid  of  hiAMlf,  that  hcnmtava  of  wa" 

His  first  literary  adventure  and  its  fate  aie  well 
remembered.  Tne  poems  which  he  published  m  his 
minority  had.  indeed,  those ianlts of  conceptionsnd 
diction  which  are  mseDarable  from  juvende  at- 
tempts; and,  in  particular,  might  rather  beosAsi- 
dered  as  imitations  of  what  had  captivated  iAm  ear 
and  fancy  of  the  youthful  autbort'  than  as  exhibit- 
ing originality  of  conoeplion  and  expression.  It  was 
like  the  first  essay  of  the  singing  bird  oatehiiig  lat 
and  mimieking  the  notes  of  its  parent,  ere  hshii  a«d  , 
time  have  given  the  fulness  of  tone,  confidence,  laul 
self-possession,  which  render  assistance  nnnanss 
ssry.  Yet  though  there  were  many,  and  those  jwt 
the  worst  judges,  who  discenied  in  those  jvvisiiUe 
productions,  a  d^th  of  thoui^t  and  fslicify  ofsk- 
pression  which  Momised  much-  at  a  mors  malnrs 
age,  their  errors  aid  not  escape  the  critical  iarii ;  ited 
oertain  distinguished  brethren  of  ours  yielded  toths 
opportunity  of  pouncing  upon  a  titled  author,  podito 
that  sin  which  most  readiiy  besets  our  fratssnity, 
(and  to  which  we  dare  not  proaoutioe  ourselves,  in- 
accessijale,)  the  teraptetiont  nanely,  of  showing  ohr 
own  wtt,  and  eatenaining  our  readers  with  a  uiMly 
arQclS)  without  much  respect  to  the  feelings  of  the 
author,  or  even  to  the  indications  of  ment  whidi 
the  work  msy  exhibit.  The  review  was  read  and 
raised  mirth  ;  the  poems  were  neglected,  the  author 
was  irritated,  and  took  his  revenge  in  keen  iambics^ 
not  only  on  theofiending  critic,  baton  many  utfaees. 
in  whose  condnct  or  wntiags  the  jui^enile  bard  had 
found,  or  imagined  be  had  found,  some  oanse  of  of- 
fence. The  satire,  which  has  been  since  eoppsosssd, 
as  containing  opinions  hastily  expressed,  SYinoeA  a 
spirit  at  least  su^^oentlv  poimant  for  all  the  purpo- 
ses of  reprisal  \  and  although  the  verses  might,  m 
many  respects,  be  deemea  the  offtpring  of  hasty 
and  mdiscriminating  resentment,  they  bora  a  stfong 
testimony  to  the  npening  talents  of  the  authar. 
Having  thus  vented  his  indignation  against  sthe 
critics  and  their  readers,  and  put  many,  if  not  oil 
the  laughers  upon  his  side,  Lord  Byron  went  ^>wnidi 
and  the  controversy  was  forgotten  for  some  yens. 

It  was  ui  181S,  wnen  LonlByron  returned  to  fin- 
gland,  that  Child€  BaroUP*  Pilgrimage  mad^'lts 
'first  appearance,  producing  an  enect  upon  the  plih- 
lie,  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  work  which  has  ap- 
peared within  this  or  the  last  centuiv.  Reading  is 
now  indeed  so  general  among  all  ranks  i^id  dasss^ 
that  the  impulse  received  by  the  public  mmdonsohh 
occasions  is  instantai^eous  through  all  b|it  ths  tesy 
lowest  classes  of  society,  instead  of  being  lAsiwIy 
communicated  from  one  set  of  tuaders  to  anoflhsr, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  TRe 
Pilgrimage,  acting  on  sucii  an  extensive  niedinm, 
was  calculated  to  rouse  and  arrest  the  attention  iit« 
oeculi&r  dfiffTfifi 

The  fictitious  personage  (whose  sentiments,  how- 
ever, no  one  could  heip  identifying  with  those  of  ths 
author.)  presented  himself  with  an  avowed  disdain 
of  all  the  attributes  which  most  men  would  begln- 
ly  supposed  to  possess.  Childe  Harold  is  reprsseni- 
ed  as  one  satiated  by  indulgence  in  pleasure,  and 
seeking  in  change  of  place  and  clime  a  relief  .frona 
the  tedium  of  a  lue  which  glided  on  without  an  ob- 
ject. The  assuming  of  such  a  character  as  the  me- 
dium of  communicating  his  poetiy  and  his  senti> 
rnents.  indicated  a  feeling  towards  the  pubtic,  whiob, 
if  it  fell  short  of  contemning  their  favour,  disdailMdi 
at  least,  all  attempt  to  propitiate  them.  Yet  the 
very  audacity  of  this  repulsive  personification,  jot»- 
ed  to  the  energy  with  which  it  was  supported,  and  to 
the  indications  of  a  bold,  powerful,  and  original  raiDdi 
which  glanced  through  every  line  of  the  posmi«lso 
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tiified  th0  mass  of  Teaders.  and  placed  at  onee  upon 
Lord  Byton*shead  the  garland,  for  which  other  men 
of  genius  haye  toiled  long,  and  which  they  have 
gained  late.    He  was  placed  pre-eminent  amoi^  the 
Eleranr  men  of  his  country  by  general  acclamation. 
Those  critics  who  had  so  rigorously  censured  his 
inyenile  essays,  and  perhaps    dreaded  such  another 
-field,"  were  the  first  to  pay  warm  and  sincere  hom- 
age to  his  matured  eiforts;  while  others,  who  saw 
in  the  sentiments  of  Ohilde  Harold  much  to  regret 
and  to  censure,  did  not  withhold  their  tribute  of  ap- 
plause to  the  depth  of  thought,  the  power  and  force  of 
expression,  the  beauty  of  description,  and  theener- 
sy-  of  sentiment,  which  animated  the  PUgrimae^. 
If  the  voiume  was  laid  aside  for  a  moment,  under 
t^  melancholy  and  unpleaeing  impression  that  it 
teemed  calculated  to  chase  hope  from  the  side  of 
'  man,  and  to  <fim  his  presets  both  of  this  life  and 
*<Mf  ftturity,  it  was  immediatriy  and  almost  involun- 
I  tarily  assumed  again,  as  our  feeling  of  the  author's 
gaihis  predominated  over  our  reluctance  to  oontem- 
plale  the  gloomy  views  of  human  nature,  which  it 
:  was  his  pleasure  to  place  before  us.    Something  was 
(.aetdown  to  the  angry  recollection  of  his  first  fail- 
'nrSf  which  nuRfat  fairljr  an^horize  so  high  a  mind  to 
^Id  the  world's  opinion  in  contempt;  something 
-'twas  allowed  for  the  recent  family  losses  to  which 
iiahepoem  alluded,  and  under  the  feeling  of  which  it 
'had  been  partly  written :  and  it  seemed  to  most  rea- 
•'  dfMS,  as  if  gentler  and  more  kindly  features  were,  at 
.limes,  seen  to  gianoe  from  under  the  cloud  of  mis- 
anthropy, which  the  author  had  flung  around  his 
herp.    TnL^  as  all  admired  the  Pilgrimage  of  Childe 
'.  Harold,  all  were  prepared  to  greet  the  author  with 
ihat  fame  which  is  the  poet's  best  reward,  and  which 
IS  chiefly  and  most  justly  due  to  one  whc^  in  these 
exhausted  daySi  strwes  out  a  new  and  original  line 
ci  composition. 

It  was  amidst  such  feelmgs  of  admiration  that 
Lord  Byron  entered,  we  may  almost  say  for  the  first 
time,  the  pnbhc  stage,  on  which  he  has  made  so  dis- 
tinguished a  figure.  Every  thing  in  his  manner, 
parson,  and  conversation,  tendea  to  maintain  the 
•okann  which  his  genius  had  flung  around  him ;  and 
those  admitted  to  nis  conversation,  far  fi'om  finding 
'  that  tire  inmired  poet  sunk .  into  ordinary  mortality, 
felt  themselves  attached  to  him,  not  only  by  many 
noble  qualidesL  but  by  the  interest  of  a  mysterious, 
vaddined.  and  almost  painfol  curiosity. 

It  is  well  known  bow  wide  the  doors  of  society 
are  opened  in  London  to  Uterary  merit  even  of  a  de- 
fltea  mr  inferior  to  Lord  fivron's,  and  that  it  is  only 
neceassrjf  to  be  honourably  distinguished  by  the 
irablic  voice  to  move  as  a  denizen  in  the  first  circles. 
The  passport  was  not  necessary  to  Lord  Byron, 
who  possessed  the  hereditary  claims  of  birth  and 
lank  to  enter  the  best  society.  But  the  interest 
which  his  genius  attached  to  his'  presence,  and  to 
lua  conversation,  was  of  a  nature  farbeyond  what 
these  hereditary  claims  could  of  themselves  have 
conferred,  and  nis  reception  was  enthusiastic  be- 
To«d  any  thing  we  have  ever  witnessed,  or  even 
neanrd  reported.  We  have  already  noticed  that  Lord 
Byron  was  not  one  of  those  literary  men  of  whom 
it  may  be  truly  said,  JMmuit  pr<utntiafamam.  A 
•oountananoe,  ex^sitely  modelled  to  the  expression 
of  feeling  and  nassion,  and  exhibiting  the  remarka- 
ble contrast  ot  very  dark  hair  and  eye-brows,  with 
light  and  expressive  eyes,  presented  to  the  physiog- 
nomist the  most  interesting  subject  for  the  exercise 
^  his  art.  The  predominating  expression  was  that 
<>f  deep  and  habitual  thouglit,  which  gave  way  to  the 
most  rapid  play  of  features  when  he  engaged  in  in  ter- 
aatingoiscnssion;  so  that  a  brother  poet  compared 
them  to  the  sculpture  of  a  beautiful  alabaster  vase, 
only  seen  to  perfection  when  lighted  up  from  within. 
The  flashes  of  mirth,  gayety,  indignation,  or  satiri- 
cal dislike,  which  frequently  animated  Lord  Byron's 
Cpontenance,  might,  during  an  evening's  conversa- 
tion, be  mistaken  by  a  stranger  for  its  habitual  ex- 
pression, so  easily  and  so  happily  was  it  formed  for 
them  all ;  but  those  who  had  an  opp6rtuntty  of  study- 
Ag  his  features  for  a  length  of  time,  and  upon  va- 
jMua  occasions,  both  of  rest  and  emotion,  will  agree 


with  us  that  iheir  proper  languappe  was  that  ef^»* 
lancholy.  Sometimes  shades  ottfais  kind  interrupt^ 
ed  even  his  gayest  and  most  happy  momenta,  md 
the  following  verses  are  said  to  have  dropped  fromhia 
pen  to  excuse  a  transient  esroression  of  gjoom  which 
overclouded  the  general  hilaritv. 

"  When  fiom  the  heart  where  Sorrow  sits, 

Her  diwkr  thadow  mousta  too  hi(h» 
And  o'er  the  cbanfiof  af pect  flits. 

And  douda  the  brow,  or  filb  flie  e 
Heed  not  the  doom  that  aooo  shall  i 


M/  thoofbts  their  dungeon  know  too  well  j 
BacK  to  my  breast  the  cai>tive8  shrink. 
And  Meed  within  their  tflenl  cdl.  ** 

It  was  impossible  to  behold  this  intetesting  cpim- 
tenance,  expressive  of  a  dejection  belonging  neither 
to  the  rank,  the  age,  nor  the  literary  success  of 
this  young  nobleman,  without  feeling  an  lode^nabla 
^curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  a  oaeper  cause 
than  habit  or  constitutional  temperament  It  was 
obviously  of  a  degree  incalculably  more  serious  thpn 
that  alluded  to  by  Prince  Arthur— 

"  I  lememlMr  wheni  was  in  Franee, 
Youof  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  aa  night 
y  Ibr' 


Only 


wantonneas- 


Buti  howsoever  derived,  ibis,  joined  to  Lord  ByroD'a 
air  of  mingling  in  amusements  and  fi)orts  as  if  he 
contemned  thjBm,  and  felt,  that  his  sphere  was  ,fer 
above  the  frivolous  crowd  which  surrounded  nim, 
gave  a  strong  eifect  of  colouring  to  a  chanacter 
whose  tints  were  otherwise  romantic.  NpbU  and 
far  descended— his  mindfraught  with  ancient  learn- 
ing and  modem  accomplishment— the  pilgrim  of  dis- 
tant and  savage  countnes— eminent  asapoetamq^s 
the  first  whom  Britain  has  produced— ^nd  havinic 
besides  cast  around  him  a  mysterious  charm  ansiBS 
firom  the  sombre  ton^f  his  poetry,and  the  occasioniu 
melancholy  of  his  deportment^  Lord  Bvron  occupied 
die  eyes,  and  interested  the  feelings,  of  all.  The  enthu- 
siasUc  looked  on  him  to  admire,  the  senous  with  a 
wish  to  admonish,  and  the  sou  with  a  desire  to 
console.  Even  literary  envy— a  base  sensation,  from. 
which,  perhaps,  this  age  is  more  free  than  a^y 
other— forgave  the  man  whose  splendour  dimmaa 
the  fame  of  his  competitors.  The  generosity  of 
Lord  Byron's  disposition,  his  readiness  to  aasiat 
merit  in  distress,  and  to  bring  it  forward  when 
unknown,  deserved  and  obtained  the  general  regard 
of  those  who  partook  of  such  merit,  while  hiapp* 
etical  eflusions,  poured  forth  with  equal  force  and 
fertility,  showed  at  once  a  daring  confidence  m  hia 
own  powerS|  and  a  determination  to  maintain,  by 
continued  effort,  the  high  place  he  had  attained  n 
British  literature.  This  rapidity.of  composition  and 
publication  we  have  heard  blamed  as  endangenng 
the  fame  of  the  author,  while  it  gave  such  ptoofa  ol 
talent.  We  are  inclined  to  dispute  the  propontioa, 
at  least  in  the  present  instance. 

We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  blame  the  timidi^ 
of  those  poets,  who,  possessing  powers  to  atrast 
the  admiration  of  the  public,  are  yet  too  mudi 
afraid  of  censure  to  come  frequently  forward^  an4 
thus  defraud  themselves  of  their  fame,  and  the 
public  of  the  delight  which  they  might  am>rd  ua. 
where  success  had  been  unexpectedly,  and  perhaps 
undeservedly,  obtained  by  the  oapncious  vote  of 
fashion,  it  inav  be  well  for  the  adventurer  to  draw 
his  stake  and  leave  the  game,  as  every  succeedinir 
hazard  will  diminish  tl^e  chance  of  his  rising,  • 
winner.  Itut  they  cater  ill  ibr  the  public,  and  give 
indifferent  advice  to  the  j>oet,  supposing  him  pos- 
sessed of  the  highest  quahties  of  bis  art,  who  do  not 
advise  him  to  labour  while  the  laurel  around  his 
brows  yet  retains  its  freshness.  Sketches  from 
Lord  Byron  are  more  valuable  than  finished  pictures 
from  others ;  nor  are  we  at  all  sure  that  any  labour 
which  he  might  bestow  in  revisal  would  not  rather 
efface  than  refine  those  outlines  of  striking  and 
powerful  originality,  which  they  exhibit  when  Aung 
rough  from  tne  bona  of  the  master.  No  o^e  would 
have  wished  to  condemn  Michael  Angelo  to  work 
upon  a  single  block  of  marble,,  until  he  had  aatift- 
fiod,  in  every  point,  the  petty  criticism  of  that  Pope, 
who,  neglecting  the 'sublime  and  magnificent  cha- 
racter and  attitude  of  the  sculptor's  Moses,  descended 
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10  UttM  a  wrioUe  m  the  fbid  of  th«  garnMiit. 
-Shooki  it  be  urged,  that  in  thus  stimuUting  getiias 
to  lOiflparing  exertion,  we  encourage  careleaeneM  ana 
hnrrr  m  the  youthful  eandidatee  for  literacy  ^>tiuc- 
tioB,  we  answer,  it  ia  not  the  learner  to  whom^  our 
rauarka  apirir  ;  thev  refer  to  hhn  only,  who.  gifted 
by  natan  with  the  oidber  power  of  poetry,  (an  art 
aadiAeolt  aa  it  ia  enonantuiA)  has  made  himtelf 
Master,  by  api>fieation  and  atnoy,  of  the  mechanical 
^roceai,  and  in  whom,  we  boueTe.  freqiuent  ezer- 
tiom  upon  new  woika  awaken  and  etimulate  that 
geniaa,  which  might  becram]9ed  and  rendered  tame 
Of  kpg  and  minute  anxiAy  to  finieh  to  the  highest 
posnble  d€|gree  any  one  of  the  number.  If  we  look 
kour  peetwal  library,  we  shall  find,  generally  apeqk- 
iOg^  ^at  the  moat  distinguished  poets  have  been  the 

Kit  tol«aunott&  and  that  thoae  wfao^  like  Chray, 
led  their  Moouctiona  to  a  few  poems,  anxioualy 
and  sedalooaly  conected  and  reiised,  have  given 
iham  a  §iif  and  artificial  character,  which,  far  from 
diaarming  criticiaai,  has  rather  embittered  its  vio- 
lanes^wEue  the  Aristarch,  like  Acbitles  assailing 
HeeaNv  medicaies  dealing  the  mortal  wound  through 
taoMungmu'ded  crevice  of  die  supposed  impenetra- 
Ua  armour^  with  which  }he  cautiouB  bard  has  vainly 
■Mated  hmaelf.    Our  opinion  mnat  be  neceasarily 
laaoifed  brthe  caution,  that  as  no  human  invention 
Ml  be  tmsnitely  fertile,  as  even  the  richest  genius 
nay  be,  in  agricultural  phraae,  cropped  out,  and  ren- 
tead  sterile,  and  aa  each  author  must  necessarily 
kn9  a  pulioiilaif  style  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
iBOdf  ami  naost,  therefore,  be  more  or  less  a  manner- 
in.}  no  one  em  with  prudence  persevere  in  forcing 
mbM/  hefive  the  public,  when,  from  failure  m  in- 
amtisn^  or  from  having  renderea  the  peculiarities  of 
Iw style  ovw  trite  and  lamiltar,  the  veteran  **  lags  su- 
pcrfluooa  on  the  stage,"  a  Blighted  mute  in  those  dra- 
ms wbare  be  was  once  the  principal  personage. 
to  this  humiliation  vanity  frequently  exposes  ge> 
i&Bai:  and  h  ia  no  doubt  true  that  a  copioua  power  of 
iistaia,  joined  to  habitual  carelessness  m  composi- 
te, baa  frequen tly  conduced  to  it.  We  would  there* 
teaba  unNieratood  to  recommend  to  authors,  while 
i  conscionaneaa  of  the  possession  of  vigorous  pow- 
M(  eaittftiUy  oatcivated,  unitea  with  the  favour  of 
^.pi4>lie,  t*  descend  into  the  arena,  and  continue 
miir  eiffonrta  Ti^ofouslv  while  their  hor>e9  are  high, 
■UrapfritB  active,  and  the  public  propitioua,  in  order 
thstoa  the  atiKhtest  failure  of  nerves  or  breath,  they 
say  he  able  to  withdraw  tbemseives  honourably 
from  the  eoatest,  gracefrlly  giving  way  to  other  can- 
didatsa  Sor  fame,  and  cultiirating  studMS  more  suita- 
ble to  a  iUtMfpna  imagination  than  the  fervid  art  of 
pwsiky.    TbM,  however,  is  the  aflair  of  the  authors 
toemselves;   should  they  neglect  this  prudential 
eoQfse,  th|»  public  will  no  doubt  have  more  indifTer- 
fat  hooka  on  their  table  than  would  otherwise  have 
usded  it;  and  ns  the  world  always  seizes  the  first  op- 
portoni'tf  of  recainng  the  applause  it  has  bestowed, 
the  former  wreaths  of  the  writers  will  for  a  time  be 
ofifl^led  bv  their  immediate  failure.    But  these  evils, 
M>  nr  aa  the  public  is  concerned,  are  greatly  over- 
Mlanced  by  such  as  arise  from  the  timid  caution, 
which  bids  genius  suppress  its  efforts,  until  they 
■liali  be  refined  into  unattainable  perfection ;  and 
v«  cannot  bnt  repeat  our  conviction  that  poetry,  be- 
ing in  ita  higher  classes  an  art  which  has  for  its  ele- 
^m»  subiirnity  and  unaffected  beauty,  is  more  Ha- 
w  than  any  otner  to  suffer  from  the  labour  of  po- 
liAinf^  orft'om  the  elaborate  and  comj^osite  style  of 
oniament,  and  alternate  affectation  of  simplicity  and 
viifice,  which  cbaxacterize  the  works  even  of  the 
fcstpoeta,  when  they  have  been  over  anuoue  tose- 
<*re  public  applause,  by  long  and  reiterated  correc- 
pOQ.    It  must  be  remembered  that  we  speak  of  the 
^ibef  tones  of  composition ;  there  are  others  of  a 
aiEordinate  character,  where  extreme  art  and  labour 
tre  not  besroveed  in  vain.    Rut  we  cannot  consider 
o?er  anxious  correction  ag  likely  to  be  employed 
vith  advantage  upon  poems  like  those  of  Lord  Hy- 
ISB,  which  have  for  tneir  object  to  rouse  the  ima- 
lination,  and  awaken  the  passions. 

It  is  certain,  to  return  to  the  subject  from  which 
«6  have  gone  somewhat  astray,  that  the  rapidity 


with  which  Lord  Byron's  poems  succeeded  each 
other,  during  four  vears,  served  to  arrest  aa  well  aa 
to  dazzle  and  delight  the  public ;  nor  did  there  ap- 
pear room  to  apply  to  him,  in  the  height  of  his  Aims 
and  the  flower  of  his  age,  the  caution  which  we 
might  whiaper  to  other  bards  of  popular  celebrity. 
The  Oiaouij  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  the  Corsair,  Larar 
the  Siege  of  Corinth,  followed  each  other  with  a  ce- 
lerity, which  was  only  rivalled  by  their  success ;  and 
if  at  times  the  suthor  seemed  to  pause  in  his  poetic 
career,  irith  the  threat  of  forbearing  further  ad- 
venture for  a  time^  the  public  eagerly  nardoned  the 
breach  of  a  promise  by  keeping  whicri  they  must 
have  been  sutterers.  Exquisitely  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, these  tales  received  a  new  charm  from  the 
romantic  climes  into  which  they  introduced  us,  and 
from  the  oriental  costume  so  strictly  preserved,  and 
so  picturesquely  exhibited.  Greece,  the  cradle  of  the 
poetry  with  which  our  earliest  studies  are  familiar» 
vraa  presented  to  us  among  her  ruins  and  her  sor- 
rows. Her  delightful  scenery,  once  dedicated  to 
those  deities  who,  though  dethroned  from  their  own 
Olvmpus,  still  preserve  a  poetical  empire,  was  spread 
before  us  in  Lord  Byron's  poetiy,  varied  by  all  the 
moral  effect  derived  from  what  Greece  is,  and  what 
she  has  been ;  while  it  was  doubled  by  comparisonst 
perpetually  excited  between  the  philosophers  and  he-, 
roes,  wboforraeriy  inhabited  that  romantic  country,' 
and  their  descendanta,  who  either  stoop  to  the  Scy> 
thian  conmierors.  or  maintain,  among  the  roceasea 
of  their  classical  mountains,  an  inoependenoe  aa 
wild  and  savage  as  it  is  precarious.  The  oriental 
manners  also,  and  diction,  so  peculiar  in  their  pic- 
turesque effect,  that  they  can  cast  a  charm  even  over 
the  absurdities  of  sn  eastern  tale,  had  here  the  more 
Ubnourable  occupation  of  decorating  that  which  in 
itself  was  beautiful,  and  enhancing  by  novelty  what 
would  have  been  captivating  without  its  aid.  The 
powerful  impression  produced  by  this  peculiar  species- 
of  poetry  confirmed  us  in  a  principle,  which,  though 
it  will  hardlv  be  challenged  when  stated  as  an  axiom, 
is  very  rarely  complied  with  in  practice.  It  is,  that 
every  author  should,  like  Lord  Byron,  form  to  him- 
self, and  communicate  to  the  reader,  a  precise,  defi- 
ned, and  distinct  view  of  the  landscape,  sentiment, 
or  action,  which  he  intends  to  describe  to  the  reader. 
This  simple  proposition  has  been  so  oAen  neglected, 
that  we  feel  warranted  in  giving  it  a  little  more  con- 
sideration and  illustration  than  plain  men  may  at 
first  sight  think  neccssar)'. 

An  author  occasionally  forgets  that  it  is  his  busi- 
ness rather  to  excite  than  to  satiate  the  imagination 
of  his  readers ;  rather  to  place  before  him  such  a 
distinct  and  intelligible  sketch  as  his  own.mind  can 
fill  up,  than,  by  attempting  to  exhaust  all  that  can 
be  said  on  the  subject  to  confuse  the  apprehension 
and  wearv  the  attention.  There  should  be,  even  in 
poetical  description,  that  keying  and  per«p«cftv^ 
which  is  demanded  in  the  sister  artof  painting  and 
which  alone  can  render  the  aoenes  presented  by  ei- 
ther, distinct,  clear,  and  intelligible.  Here  the  pain- 
ter has,  in  some  degree,  the  advantage  of  the  poet, 
for  ptT9!ptcHve  is  the  very  foundation  of  his  art.  The 
most  stupid  bungler  that  ever  took  brush  in  hand, 
is  aware  that  his  objects  must  diminish  as  they  with- 
draw from  the  eye,  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  render  - 
the  rocks  of  his  distance  too  distinct,  and  that  the 
knowledge  that  such  things  do  actually  exist,  will 
not  justify  him  in  painting  with  minuteness  the  li^ 
chens  and  shrubs,  which  grow  on  their  surface  and. 
in  their  crevices,  when  to  be  represented  at  a  distance 
from  which  these  minute  objeds  cannot  be  disco- 
vered by  the  eye.  Yet  suppose  such  a  novice  a  follow- 
er of  the  Muses,  and  he  will  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  traTi!»*?re8s  this  wholesome  rule.  In  fact,  he  will, 
with  tlie  confused  minuteness  of  a  Chinese  painter, 
labour  to  introHnce  into  his  verbal  description,  every 
thing  which  he  knows  to  exist^  and,  by  confbnnding 
that  which  is  important  to  his  purpose  with  that 
whirh  is  subordinate,  he  will  proouce  a  mass  of  im- 
ap^es,  more  or  less  splendid,  according  to  the  vivacity 
of  his  imagination,  out  perplexing,  incongruous,  and 
unsatisfactory,  in  all  respects,  to  the  reader,  whom 
vain  endeavours  to  reduce  theui  in  his  own  mind  in* 
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to  one  distinct  landscape^  the  various  parts  of  wlueh 
shall  bear  a  juflt  proportion  to  each  other.  Such  a 
poet  has  assembled,  perhaps,  excellent  materials  for 
composition,  but  he  does  not  present  them  in  intel- 
ligible arrangement  to  the  reader;  and  he  fails  to 
produce  upon  the  mind  of  others- the  desired  effect, 
probably  because  the  picture  has  never  been  presen- 
ted to  his  own  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  such  au- 
thors as,  lacking  the  erudition  of  Southey,  the  fancy 
of  Moore,  or  the  personal  experience  of  Loid  Byron, 
attempt  to  lay  their  scene  in  countries  or  ages, 
with  the  costume  and  manner*  of  whieh  they  are 
but  imperfectly  acoaainted.  Such  adventurers  are 
compelled  to  draw  heavily  on  their  slender  stock,  of 
knowledge  on  every  occasion,  and  to  parade,  as  fill- 
.  ly  as  they  can^  before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  whatso* 
ever  their  readme  has  gieaited  concerning  their  sub- 
ject.  Without  ChattertOn's  genius,  they  fall  into 
Chatterton's  error,  who,  not  considering  that  in  the 
most  ancient  authors  scarcely  one  word  in  ten  has 
become  obsolete,  wrote  a  set  of  poems  in  which 
every  second  word  was  taken  from  a  gjlossary,  and 
neoessarily,  remitted  to  one,  under  the, idea  that  he 
was  imitating  the  language  of  the  ancients.  Thus, 
when  a  poet  deals  in  materials  of  which  he  is  not 
fuUv  master,  he  is  obliged,  at  the  risk  of  outngiBg 
both 'taste  and  nature,  to  produce  as  frequently,  and 
detain  before  the  reader  as  long  as  possible,  those 
distinctive  marks  by  which  he  means  to  impress 
him  with  the  reality  of  his  •  ptory.  And  the  outrage 
is  committed  in  vain ;  foritisiiot  enough  ibrthere* 
presentation  of  an  eastern  landscape,  that  the  Ibre- 
mpound  should  be  encumbered  with  turbans  and  sa- 
bres, and  the  fiintastical  architecture  of  the  kiosk  or 
the  mosque,  if  the  distance  be  not  marked  by  those 
•lifl^t  but  discriminating  touches  which  mark  the 
reality  of  the  scene,  the  lightly  indicated  palm-tree, 
which  overhangs  the  distant  fountain,  or  the  sha- 
dowy and  obscure  delineation  of  the  long  column  of 
the  caravan,  retreating  through  the  distance  {  or  the 
watchman  who  reyts  on  his  lanoei  while  his  tribe 
slumber  around  him,  as  in  the  following  exquisite 
picture  taken  from  one  of  the  poems  before  us : 

"  IliB  boy  was  tvnng  to  rmaHood ;  in  the  wikk 
Of  Mrjr  doMt  bB  made  bboMlf  e  home. 
And  biB  Mwl  drank  their  sunbeams ;  he  was  tiit 
withstimnge  and  daatr  aspects ;  he  was  not 
Hfinaelf  liEe  what  he  had  been :  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  sh<M«  he  was  a  wanderer ; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  imaces 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  aU  ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Kepoffesf  ftom  the  noon-tide  sttUrioesi, 
Coueb'd  amonc  fiilien  eolumns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruin'd  walb  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  rear'd  them  ;  by  his  sleepioff  side 
Stood  camels  jrazinc.  and  some  loodly  steeds 
Wore  faatenednear a  Irimtafci ;  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowjnf  garb  did  watch  the  while, 
Wmle  many  of  hM  tribe  sJumber'd  aroimd : 
And  thev  were  eanopied  by  Che  bine  sky 
Soofcwdless,  clear,  and  purely  beaotiflal. 
That  Qod  ahmo  was  to  be  seen  in  Heaven." 

The  Dreofih  n-  -M- 

This  is  true  keeping— nn  Eastern  picture,  perfect 
in  itsforefpround,  and  distance,  and  sky,  and  no  part 
of  which  is  so  dwelt  upon  or  laboured  as  to  obscure 
the  principal  figure.  It  is  often  in  the  slight  and  al- 
inost  imperceptible  touchesthat  the  hand  of  the  mas- 
ter is  shown,  and  that  a  single  ^ark,  struck  from 
,  his  fancy,  lightens  with  a  long  tram  of  illumination 
that  of  the  reader. 

It  is  another  remarkable  property  of  the  poetry  of 
Ilord  Byron,  that  although  his  manner  is  freauently 
varied'-althoogh  he  appears  to  have  assumed  for  an 
occasion  thecharactenstic  stanza  and  style  of  seve- 
ral contemporaries,  yet  not  only  is  his  poetry  merk- 
ed  in  every  instance  by  the  strongest  cast  of  origin- 
ality, but  m  some  leading  partictilars,  and  especially 
in  the  character  of  his  heroes,  each  story  so  closely 
resembles  the  others,  that,  mana«ad  by  a  writer  of 
less  power,  the  effect  would  have  0€»Bn  an  unpleas- 
ing  monotony.  All,  or  almost  all  his  heroes,  have 
somewhat  the  attributes  of  Childe  Harold :— all,  or 
almoet  all,  have  minds  which  seem  at  variance  with 
their  fortunes,  and  attempt  to  conceal  high  and  poig- 
nant feehngs  of  pain  and  pleasure,  a  keen  sense  of 


whAt  IS  noUe  and  honourab^,  tiid  an  equtUgr  teute 
susceptibility  of  injustice  or  utjury,  under- the  gm 
of  stoicism  or  contempt  of  mankind.  The  ati 
of  early  passion,  and  the  glow  of  youthAil  ft 

are  unifornvly  painted  as  chuled  or  subdued  by  i    

of  early  impmdences  or  of  darker  gUiIt,  akid  the 
sense  of  enjoyment  tarnished,  by  too  iniunate  and 
experienced  an  acquaintance  with  the  vanity.of  hu- 
man wishes.  These  general  attributes  mark  the 
stern  features.of  all  Lord  Byron's  heroes*  £rqm  those 
which  are  shaded  by  the  scallopped  hat  of  the  iUu^ 
trious  Pilgrim,  to  those  which  luik  under  the  turban 
of  Alp,  the  Renegade.  The  pubhc,  ever  aiixikwa  in 
curioeitv  or  malignity  to  attach  to  fictitious  ditarac^ 
te^s  real  prototypes,,  were  obstinate  in  declaring  that 
in  these  leading  traits  of  character.  Lord  fiyrpn  co- 
pied from  the  individual  featurea  reflected  ia  hu  own 
mirror.  On  this  subject  the  UobU  author  entatodi 
on  (Hie  occasion,  a  fonnal  t>rotest,  though,  it  mH  be 
obsfinred,  without  entirely  ditavovriiig  tfaa  gnmn 
on  which  the  oonjecture  was  fonaed. 

'*  With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  geiienl« 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  rendered  rarps^ 
sonages  more  perfect  and  amiable,  if  ^aabl^  inaa* 
much,  as  I  have  been  sometimes  criiioised«  andco** 
sidena  no  less  reaponsibie  for  their  d^ada  and  qwdn 
ties  than  if  all  had  been  personal.  Be  itao-^if  I  iiMa 
deviated  into  the  gloomy  vanity  of  'dralritig  fiaaaa 
self,'  the  pictures  are  probably  like^  sinoa  tbdy  are 
unfavourable;  and  if  not,  those  tipho  kiljyw idaatt 
ua()eoeived,  and  those  who  do  not,  I  aavamide  iatap» 
estm  undeceiyiag.  I  hate  no  panicQiarabairelchat 
any  but  my  aeouaintance  should  thiak  the  aathor 
better  than  the  beings  of  hie  imagiiaag:  bhi  loMa* 
not  help  a  little  surprise,  and  perhaps  anotssmaDt,  at 
some  odd  critical  exteptiotis  m  ths  prsseatinaiaaae^ 
when  I  see  several  baitls,  (for  moia  dessrviiiB^ltal-' 
low,)  in  very  reputable  plight,  and^aiteexenipiftaai 
all  participation  in  the  faults  of  thase  hea6ei|-Wha^ 
nevertheless,  roifsht  befound with Httlaiaoiaaioiai- 
ity  than  '  The  Qiaour,'  and  perhapa—but  no— I  -'-—* 
admit  Childe  Harold  to  be  a  very  ropulsive  pe 
age;  and  as  to  his  identity,  those  who-lika  li 
give  him  whaieter '  alias*^  they  i^lease." 

It  is  difficult  to  aay  whether  we  ate  to  reoeiva  ^m 
passage  as  an  admission  or  a  denial  of  the  opouaa 
to  which  it  refers :  but  Lord  Bjtini  certainlj  d&d-tl» 
public  injustice,  if  he  supoosedTit  imputed  to  hiartlia 
criminal  actions  with  which  many  of  his  haroea 
were  stainsd.  Iften  no  more  expected  to  m^et  in 
Lord  Byron  the  Corsair,  who  "  knew  himself  a  «!• 
lain."  than  they  looked  for  the  atrocity  of  Kabaiiia 
on  the  shores  of  the  Derwent  Water :  yet  aven  ill 
the  features  of  Conrad,  those  who  have  lookad  aa 
Lord  Byron  ¥riU  recognise  some  likeness. 


totbesifht 


No  fiant  (fame  seta  Ifaith  his  eomnion  iHfdlil  { 
Yet,  in  the  whole,  who  psnaed  to  look  agaiB, 
.Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  volw  nee  i 
They  ease  and  marvel  how—and  still  oonwas 
That  mus  it  ii,  but  whr  they  cannot  gtMM. 
8un*biimt  his  cheuk,  hn  forehead  hif  h  and  pti§ 
The  sable  cytk  in  wild  profMon  vwl  t 
And  oft  permroe  his  rising  Ho  reveals 
The  haughtier  .thought  it  euibs ,  bat  learee  eoneeab. 
Theufh  smooth  his  vofee,  and  calm  his  genoMlDniaB, 
fitill  seems  thete  somothinff  he  weoU  not  have  a««i  t 
His  features'  deepedinf  lines  and  vaiyiaf  hie 
At  times  attracted,  yet  pecvlez'd  the  view/^ 

The  ContOr,  p.  it. 

And  the  ascetic  regimen  which  the  noble  author 
himself  observed,  was  no  less  matked  in  tha  H^ 
scription  of  Conrad's  fare. 

"  Ne*er  for  his  Hp  the  purplinc  ctip  thtUr  fUl. 

Thatjoblet  iMsses  him  untasted  stiH— 

And  rarhis  nie'-Che  rudest  of  his  crew 

Would,  that,  in  turn,  have  itass'd  untasted  too  i 

Earth's  coanest  bread,  the  garden's  homeaWT  looti.  • 

And  seaice  the  summer  hanry  of  flufts, 

His  short  Kpast  in  hoinbleDess  upftft 

With  all  a  hermit's  board  would  seifee  dm^** 

The  following  descrbtion  of  Lara  suddenly  anft 
unexpectedly  returned  from  distant  travels,  and  va» 
assuming  bis  station  in  the  society,  of  nia  Outt 
country,  has  in  like  manner  strong  points  of 
blance  to  the  part  which  the  author  himself 
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ooetaoaaUy  to  bear  •mid  Um 
oiDtM  wuo  the  ftir. 


aeeoM  wlwre  die  greet 


Wh«te*«r  h»  be.  'twat  not  wliU^  bail  be«o  i 
That  brow  in  fuirow'd  Iidm  had  ns'd  at  laat. 
And  aptke  of  paa«on«.  bat  of  pankms  paat ; 
Tb* jpride.  but  not  tbe  ^  of  oariier  days, 
Coldnwa  of  raian.  aod  eafoltiagwa  of  pratoe ; 
▲  biffa  dNDnaiMiv,  and  a  cjuwe  thai  took 
Their  thoochta  fVom  otbanrhjr  a  ainffie  look ; 
And  tbat  aareaatic  lovHr  orlontiK>. 
ThaaOiiflii^  of  a  heart  Ibo  «*oifc!  hath  atoaf, 
That  dartf  n  aeeminf  pUy  fiilnaia  around, 
And  makea  tboae  feel  that  wiQ  out  own  the  wound ; 
All  thai  M«m*d  Mi,  and  aometbinf  more  beneath 
Tfaaa  ftamoo  irndd  w^l  rat«al.  or  aeeent  brMtha : 
AfibtnoB,  clonr.  lov«,  the  eooajnoii  ahn 
Twt  i9ae  ean  oonguer,  and  that  all  would  daim, 
"Witldn  U«  breaat  appear'd  no  more  to  atrive, 
Tet  aeem'd  aa  lateQr  thej  fakd  been  ahre  ; 
And  aoae  deep  ibetanr  it  were  vain  to  traoe 
At  Monoto  IMeii'd  o'er  hk  livid  Ikee." 

X«ni,  pp.  1.  7. 

f^e  aie  not  wnting  Lord  Bnon'e  pmete  history, 
though,  torn  the  connezion  unedr  euted  between 
kis  poetry  and.hie  chinicter,  we  feel  onfeelves  forced 
IpOM  oooeiderisig  hie  literary  life,  hie  deportment, 
•u  even  hie  p«rsottal  appearance;  But  w<e  know 
MMogh,  even  of  hie  private  story,  to  givB  our  war- 
lUM,  that,  though  us  youth  may  haTe  shiifed 
•ttoiewhat  too  largely  in  the  indiscretions  of  thoee 
uA  too  early  masters  of  their  own  actions  and  for- 
lanai^  fateeaood  and  malice  alone  ean  impute  to  him 
•ay,  f«l  cawa  for  hopeless  remorse,  or  gloomy  mis- 


aatbopy.  To  what  thsii,  are  we  to  asciibe  the  sin 
pin  peooDatity  which  mdueed  an  author  of  such 
iiknt,  sad  so  well  skiUed  in  tracing  the  darker  tm- 
piwaiuiis  which  guilt  and  lemorae  Teaye  on  the  hu- 
Bsa  flfaaraeter,  ao  frequently  to  affix  foaturee  pecu- 
mr  to  himself  ta  the  robbers  and  corsairs  which  he 
ikeiehed  with  a  pencil  as  forcible  ae  that  of  Salva- 
iof  7— Mom  than  one  answer  may  be  returned  to 
«B  questioa ;  dor  do  we  ptetend  to  say  which  is 
Mt  wammted  by  the  facta.  The  practice  may  arise 
uom  a  temperament,  which  radical  and  constitutionai 
tadsneholy  luuB,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamlet,  predisposed 
to  identify  its  ovrner  with  scenes  of  that  deep  and 
aroosing  mtereet,  which  arises  from  the  stings  of 
emuciaiioe  eoateoding  with  the  stubborn  energy  of 
Piii%  and  deUa:hung  to  be  placed  in  supposed  situ- 
noDs  of  gailt  and  dan||er,  as  some  men  love  in- 
piaetively  to  treajd  the  g;iddy  edge  of  a  precipice,  or, 
vUingby  aome  frail  twig,  tastoop  forward  over  the 
^|m  mto  which  the  dark  torrent  discharjies  itsell 
WB  maybe  that  these  diMuises  were  assimied  ca- 
maonshr,  as  a  man  may  choose  the  cloak,  poniard, 
UM  darK-lantorn  of  a  bravo,  for  his  disguise  at  a 
Rmneradb.  Or.  feeling  his  own  powers  in  paint- 
as  the  sottbie  mod  the  horrible,  Lord  Byron  assum* 
Ilia  his  fervoiit  the  very  semblance  oi  the  beings 
ttdascrUies,  Idie  an  actor  who  presents  on  the  stage 
itoaee  his  own  ptfson  and  the  tragic  character 
Uh  which  for  the  time  he  is  hivested.  Nor  is  it 
PogBther  inoompaiible  with  his  chameter  to  believe^ 
■■t,  in  contempt  of  the  criticisms  which  on  thisac- 
ttHBt  had  attended  Childe  HarolcL  he  was  deter- 
jfDcd  to  ahow  to  the  public  how  little  he  was  affect- 
■by  them,  and  how  effectually  it  was  in  his  power 
teoBBpel  attention  and  respect,  even  when  impart- 
lis  portion  ai  his  own  likeness  and  his  own  pecu- 
me»  to  pirates  and  outlaws. 
Bat  alihoosh  we  do  not  pretend  to  ascertain  the 
Mive  on  which  Lord  Byron  acted  in  bringing  the 
Knfisrities  of  his  own  sentiments  and  fedingsso 
•vnently  before  hta  readers,  it  is  with  no  little  ad- 
MioB  that  we  regard  these  extraordinary  powers, 
mkt  amidat  this  seeming  uniformity,  could  con- 
>tt  to  rivet  the  public  attention,  and  secure  general 
Jieontinved  appleuse.  The  versatility  of  authors 
io  have  been  able  to  draw  and  support  characters 
idiftrent  from  each  other  as  from  their  own.  has 
ivea  to  their  productions  the  inexpressible  charm 
frsriety,  and  hsui  often  secured  them  against  that 
ffktt  wvich  in  general  attends  what  is  technically 
■vd  mannerism.  But  it  was  reserved  to  Lord  By- 
ito  present  the  same  character  on  the  public  stage 
iBi  and  ageini  varied  only  by  the  exertions  of  that 
•verfol  genius,  whtch,  searching  the  springs  of 


'  passion  «nd  of  foaling  in  theur  maennost  rsctaaes, 
knew  bow  to  eombine  their  operations,  so  that  the 
interest  was  eternally  varyiitg,  and  never  abated,  al- 
though the  most  important  personage  of  the  drama 
retained  the  same  liaeaments.  It  will  one  day  be 
considered  as  not  the  least  remarkable  literary  phe- 
nomenon of  this  age,  that,  daring  a  period  of  four 
years,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  distinguished 
poetical  talent  of  which  we  may  be  i>ermitted  to 
boast,  a  single  author,  and  he  managing  bis  pen 
with  the  careless,  and  negligent  ease  of  .a  man  of 
quality,  and  choosing  for  his  theme  subjects  sp  veri- 
similar, sad  persons  healing  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  each  other,— did,  in  despite  of  these  oircum- 
staaces,  of  the  unamiable  attributes  with  which* he 
usually  invested  his  heroes,  and  of  the  proverbial 
fickleness  of  the  public,  maintain  the  ascendency  in 
their  favour,  which  he  had  acqmied  by  his  first  ma- 
tured production.  So,  however,  it  inoisputably  has 
been ;  and  those  coronarativeiy  small  oirclee  of  ad- 
mirers excepted,  which  asseinhle  naturally  aroued 
individual  poets  of  eminence^  Lord  Byron  has  been 
for  that  d'lne,  and  may  for  aome  timecontimie  tobe^ 
the  Chamoion  of  the  English  Parnassus.  If  his  em- 
pire over  the  public  mind  be  in  any  measure  dimift- 
ishecL  it  arises  from  no  literary  fsuure  of  his  owe 
and  from  no  triumph  of  his  confpetitors,  but  from 
other  circumstances. 

We  may  add  extracts  of  a  diflerent  description 
from  the  same  article,  tending  to  show,  that  if  the 
author,  offered  willingly  and  freely  his  tribut^  hum- 
ble as  it  might  be, to  the  genius  of  Byron,  while  that 
distinguished  individual  walked  amongst  us,  he  was 
not  Invented,  either  by  the  kindness  which  he  felt 
for  ms  fhend,  or  the  reverence  which  he  owed  to  the 
man  of  genius,  from  notidng  with  freedom  of  ani- 
madverawn  the  points  on  wmch  they  dif!ered. 

Childe  Harold  arrives  on  Waterloo— a  scene  where 
all  man,  where  a  poet  especially,  and  a  poet  such  as 
Lord  ByroiL  most  needs  pauae,  and  amid  the  quiet 
simplicity  of  whose  scenery  is  sxcited  a  moral  in- 
tereat,  de^r  and  msrs  potent  even  than  that 
which  is  produosd  by  gazing  upon  the  sublimest 
efibrts  of  Nature  in  her  most  romantic  recesses. 

That  Lord  Byron's  sentiments  do  not  correspond 
with  ours  is  obvious,  and  we  axe  sorry  for  both  oar 
sakea.  For  our  own,— because  we  have  lost  Uiat 
note  of  triumph  with  which  his  harp  would  other- 
wise have  rung  over  a  field  of  gbry  such  aa  Britain 
never  reaped  before:  and  on  Lord  Byron's  aooount, 
-^-because  it  is  melancholy  to  see  a  man  of  genius 
duped  by  the  mere  cant  of  words  and  phraass, 
even  when  focts  are  most  broadly  confrontsd  with 
them.  If  the  poet  has  mixed  with  original,  wild, 
and  magnificent  creations  of  his  imagination,  pre- 
judices which  he  coidd  only  have  caught  by  the  cioo- 
tagion  which  he  most  professes  to  obespise^  it  is  he 
himself  must  be  the  loser.  If  his  lofty  muse  has 
soared  in  all  her  brilliancy  over  the  fieid  of  Water* 
loo  without  dropping  even  one  leaf  of  laurel  on  the 
head  of  Wellington,  his  merit  can  dispense  even 
with  the  praiae  of  Lord  Byron.  And  as,  when  the 
images  ot  Brutus  were  excluded  from  the  triumphal 
procession,  his  memory  became  only  the  more  pow- 
erfully imprinted  on  the  souls  of  the  Romans,— the 
name  of  the  British  hero  will  be  but  more  eagerly 
recalled  to  remembraAce  by  the  very  lines  in  which 
hispraise  is  forgotten. 

We  would  willingly  avoid  mention  of  the  political 
opinions  hinted  at  oy  Childe  Harold,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  other  poems  of  Lord  Byron  ;— 
the  more  willingly,  as  we  strongly  suspect  that  these 
efiiisions  are  rather  the  sport  of  whim  and  singulari- 
ty, or  at  best  the  suggestion  of  sudden  starts  of 
feehng  and  passion,  than  the  expressions  of  any 
serious  or  fixed  opinion.  A  French  author,  {Le 
Cejiaeur  du  DiclUmnairt  des  CrinmttUSy)  who  has 
undertaken  the  hardy  task  of  vindicating  the  con- 
sistency of  the  actors  in  the  late  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions  of  his  country,  gives  it  as  his 
decided  opinion,  that  poets  in  particular  are  not 
amenable  to  censure  whatever  pohtical  opinions 
they  may  express,  or  however  fre9uently  these  opin- 
ions may  exhibit  marks  of  inconsistency.— **Leoer» 


IM 
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vean  d'nn  poite  est  une  cire  molle  et  flezibile  <A 
•'imprime  natnreilement  tout  ce  qui  le  flatte,  le 
rtduit,  et  Pahmente.  La  Muae  dxx  cbant  n*a  pas  de 
parti :  c'est  une  ^tourdle  sans  consequence,  qui 
foUtre  ^galement  et  sur  de  riches  gazons  et  sur 
d'arides  bruy^ree.  Un  po^teen'delirechante  indif- 
fferemment  Titus  et  Thamasp,  Louis  XII.  et  Crom- 
well, Christine  de  Su^deet  Fanchon  la  Vielleuse." 
We  suspect  that  Lord  Byron  will  not  feel  much 
flattered  W  the  opportunity  we  have  given  him  of 
sheltering  nimselr  under  the  insignificance  which 
this  henchman  attaches  to  the  political  opinions  of 
poets.  But  if  he  renounce  the  defence  arising  from 
the  difficulty  of  resisting  a  tempting  subject,  and  the 
pleasure  ot  maintaining  a  paraaox,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  him  to  escape  from  the  cham  of  inconsistency. 
For  to  compare  Waterloo  to  the  battle  of  Canns, 
and  speak  of  the  blood  which  flowed  on  the  side  of 
the  vanquished  as  lost  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  is 
contrary  not  only  to  plain  sense  and  general  opinion, 
bnt  to  Lord  Byron's  pwn  experience,  and  to  the  tes- 
timony of  that  experience  which  he  has  laid  before 
the  poblic  Childe  Harold,  in  his  former  Pilgrimage^ 
beheld  in  Spain  the  co>nr8e  of  the  "  tyrant  and  of 
the  tyrant's  slaves."  He  saw  "  Oanl's  vulture  with 
her  wings  unfiiried,"  and  indignantly^  expostulated 
with  Pate  on  the  impending  destruction  of  the  pa- 
triotic Spaniards.         , 

"  And  murt  tliev  fkll,— the  yoanri  the  praad,  (ho  braw. 
To  tweli  one  bloated  Clwf 't  uawbomome  reign, 

No  ttep  between  atibmiaion  and  a  grove, 
The  riae  of  rapine,  and  tbo  rail  of  Spain  I" 

Childe  Harold  saw  the  scenes  which  he  celebrates 
—•and  does  he  now  compare  to  the  fldd  of  Cannas 
the  plain  of  Waterloo,  ana  mourn  over  the  iall  of  the 
tyrant  and  the  military  satraps  and  slaves  whose 
arms  built  his  power,  as  over  the  fall  of  the  cause 
of  liberty  1  We  know  the  ready  answer  which  will 
be  oflered  by  the  few  who  soothe  their  own  preju- 
dices, or  seek  to  carry  their  own  purposes,  by  mam- 
taining  this  extravagant  proposition.  They  take  a 
distinction :  Bonaparta  according  to  their  creed, 
fell  a  tyrant  in  1814,  ana  revived  a  deliverer  in  1816. 
A  few  months'  resklence  in  the  Isle  of  Elba  had 

g'ven  him  tune  for  better  thoughts,  and  had  morti- 
id  within  his  mind  that  gorging  ambition,  for  which 
Russia  was  not  too  great,  nor  Hamburgh  too  small 
a  morsel ;  which  never  evaporated  under  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  Egypt,  nor  was  chilled  by  the  Polar 
snows ;  which  survived  the  loss  of  mulions  of  sol- 
diers, and  an  incalculable  tract  of  territory,  and  burn- 
ed as  fiercely  dnriM  the  oonferences  of  Chadllon, 
when  the  deapocf s  fate  was  trembling  in  the  scales, 
as  at  those  or  Tilsit,  when  that  of  his  adversary  had 
kicked  the  beam.  All  the  experience  which  Europe 
had  bought  by  oceans  of  bkiod  and  years  of  degra- 
dation, ought,  according  to  these  gentlemen,  to  have 
been  forgotten  upon  the  vague  and  empty  professions 
of  one,  whose  word*  whensoever  and  wheresoever 
pledged,  never  bound  him  an  instant,  when  interest 
or  ambition  required  a  breach  of  it  Bonaparte,  on 
his  return  from  Elba,  had  assured  the  world  he  was 
changed  in  temper,  mind,  and  diapositioa ;  and  his 
old  agent  and  il^inister  (Fouch(>  of  Nantes)  was  as 
ready  to  give  his  security  as  Bardolph  was  to  engage 
for  Falstafll  When  Gil  Bias  found  nis  old  comrades 
in  knavery,  Don  Raphael  and  Ambrose  de  Lamela, 
administrating  the  revenues  of  a  Carthusian  con- 
vent, he  shre^vdly  conjectured  that  the  treasure  of 
the  holy  fathers  was  in  no  small  danger,  and  ground- 
ed his  suspicion  on  the  old  adage,  '*  II  ne  nut  pas 
mettre  a  la  caVe  un  ivrogne  qui  a  renoncfe  au  vin." 
But  Europe — when  France  had  given  the  strongest 
proof  of  her  desire  to  recover  what  she  termed  tier 
glory,  by  expelling  a  king  whose  reign  was  incom* 
patible  with  foreign  wars,  and  recalling  Napoleon, 
to  whom  conquest  was  as  the  very  breath  of  hiB 
nostrils— Europe,  most  deserving,  had  she  yield<}d  to 
such  a^g1Iraent^  to  have  been  crowned  with  '*  the 
diadem,  hight  foolBcap,"  is  censured  for  having  ex- 
erted her  strength  to  nx  her  security,  and  confuting 
with  her  own  warlike  weapons  those  whose  only 
law  was  arms,  and  only  argument  battle. 


We  do  not  believe  there  fives  gny  one  w^o 
seriously  doubt  the  truth  of  what  we  have  scid.  li 
however,  there  were  any  simple  enough  tp  expect  Ci 
haH  Freedom,  restored  by  the  victorio^  arms  o 
Bonaparte,  their  mistake  (had  Lord  Wellington  no 
saved  them  from  its  consequences)  would  nave  to 
sembled  that  of  poor  Slender,  who,  rushing  to  tlu 
embraces  of  Anne  Page,  found  himself  unexpected 
ly  in  the  gripe  of  a  lubberly  post-master's  boy.  Bo 
probably  no  one  was  foolish  enough  to  nonriah  sud 
hopes,  though  there  are  some— their  nnmbet  is  few 
—whose  general  opinions  concerning  the  poUcjr  ol 
Eur(H)earc  so  closdy  and  habitually  hnked  with  tli«ii 
party  prejudices  at  home,  that  they  see  in  the  victory 
of  Waterloo  only  the  triumph  of  Lord  CaatlereaKb  ; 
and  could  the  event  have  been  reversed,  would  have 
thought  rather  of  the  possible  change  of  seats  Id 
St  Stephen's,  than  of  the  probable  subiugation  of 
Europe.  Sucn  were  those  who,  hiding  pernaps  aecret 
hopes  with  affected  deepondenoe,  lamented  aioDM^- 
nesB  which  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  against  ipie 
Irresistible,  whose  military  oaicalations  wers  'fvtm^ 
ed  on  plans  far  beyond  the  oomprehensioo  «f  «ll 
other  minds  \  and  such  are  they  who,  conflitBd  ^ 
stubborn  facts,  now  affect  to  moom  over  th*  oim^ 
sequences  of  a  victory  which  they  had  rtponouiiegi, 
impossible.  But,  as  we  have  already  ninted,  mm 
cannot  trace  in  Lord  Byron's  writingB  any  systemAlit 
attachment  to  a  particular  creed  dr  pohticsi  aad  lit 
appears  to  us  to  seize  the  subjects  of  public  unuiMW 
upon  the  side  in  which  they  happen  Co  present  tlwfip 
selves  for  the  moment,  with  this  qoafiflcatiaii,  tlMi 
he  usually  paints  them  'on  the  shaded  aapect, 
haps  that  their  thtts  may  harmonize  with  the 

bre  colours  of  his  landscape.    Dangerous  aa  ^n  ^ 

cies  are,  we  could  almost  hazard  a  predieiip&i  llia^ 
if  Lord  B]rron  enjoys  that  length  of  life  Whicb'  ^«t 
desire  for  his  sake  and  our  own,  his  ftitim  Wiiiiagi 
may  probably  show  that  he  thinks  better  «f  'M 
morals,  religion,  and  constitution  of  his  oomitry;  tkam 
his  poems  have  hitherto  indicated.  Should  we  fm 
in  a  hope  which  we  cherish  fondly,  the  diagr«oa  «f 
false  prophecy  mu8(  rest  with  us,  but  the  loee  «i) 
be  with  Lord  Byron  himself.  •- 

Childe  Harold,  though  he  shuns  to  oelefarate  jite 
victory  of  Waterloo,  gives  us  a  most  beantifiji  )M 
scription  of  the  evening  which  preceded  the  batde^i 
Quatre  Bras,  the  alarm  which  called  out  the  TmoiH| 
and  the  hurry  and  conAision  which  preceded  dMBi 
march.  •  Tii 

A  beautiful  elegiac  stanza  on  the  Honoarablf 
Major  Howard,  a  relation  of  Lord  Byn>n«  aoA 
several  verses,  in  which  the  author  conteosirfatee  ^h 
character  and  fall  of  Napoleon,— close  the  madil^ 
tions  suggested  by  the  field  of  Watsrioe.  fW 
present  sitaation  of  Bonaparte  ought  to  exempt  hii^i 
(unless  when,  as  in  the  following  pages,  he  m  broiigM{ 
ofiidally  before  us.)  from  such  petty  waiikre  aa  vM 
can  wage.  But  it  Lord  Byron  soppoaes  tlMt  N»* 
poleon's  fall  was  oocasioneo,  or  even  precipitated,  tas 
a  "just  habitual  scorn  of  men  and  their  thouf^htav* 
too  puhhcly  and  rashly  expressed,  or.  as  he  hmm 
termed  it  in  a  note,  '*  the  continued  obtniBieit  oir 
mankind  of  his  want  of  all  community  of  fe«iiqg< 
with  or  for  them/*— we  conceive  him  to  be  nadet  e* 
material  error.  Par  from  being  deftcieot  in  thet 
necessary  branch  of  the  politician's  art,  whirb^ 
sooihes  the  passions  and  conciliates  the  prejndie^s 
of  those  whom  t)iey  wish  to  employ  as  instruments^ 
Bonaparte  possessed  it  in  exquisite  perfectioo^  Be 
seldom  missed  finding  the  veiv  man  that  was  fittest 
for  his  immediatepurpose;  and  he  had,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  the  art  of  moulding  him  to  it.  It  waa  net, 
then,  because  he  despised  the  means  neoeMSry  » 
gain  his  end  that  he  nnally  fell  short  of  attainini?  iL' 
but  because,  confiding  in  his  stars,  his  fortune,  ana' 
his  strength,  the  ends  which  he  proposed  were  uii«; 
attainable  even  by  the  gigantic  means  which  hat 
possessed.  But  if  we  are  to  understand  that  tlia 
projects  of  Napoleon  intimated^  too  plainly  for  the: 
subsistence  of  nis  power,  how  httle  he  regarded  ho* 
man  Itfe  or  hirnian  happiness  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  personal  viewR,  and  that  this  conviction  heat^ 
ed  his  enemies  and  cooled  his  friend8»  his  indeed  may 
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B  called  a  «com,  but  sanHy  not  B.jutt  seom  of  his 
low- mortals. 

The  next  theme  on  which  the  poet  rushes,  is  the 
:haracteT  of  the  enthusiastic,  and  as  Lord  Byron 
veil  terms  him,  "'  self- torturing  sophist,  wild  Rous* 
leau,*'  a  subject  naturally  suggested  by  the  scenes 
Q  which  that  unhappy  visionary  dwelt,  at  war  with 
ill  others,  and  by  no  means  at  peace  with  himself; 
in  affedted  contemner  of  polished  society,  for  whose 
ipplause  he  secretly  panted,  and  a  waster  of  elo- 

Eence  in  praise  of  the  savage  state  in  which  his  para- 
xical  reasoning,  and  studied,  i(  not  afTecteo,  de- 
clamation, would  never  have  procured  him  an  in- 
itant's  notice.  In  the  following  stanza,  his  charac- 
ar  and  foibles  are  happily  treated. 

LXXX. 

'*  His  Kfii  WM  one  lonf  war  wiUi  idf-aouffbt  fan. 
Or  flrienda  br  him  leirbaDiah'd ;  forhw  imnd 
Had  grown  suspicion 'a  fancttiarf,  and  ctnto 
For  ita  own  cruel  sacrifice,  Um  kind. 
'Gainst  whom  he  rafed  with  nirjr  itrance  and  blind. 
Bnt  he  was  fVensied— wherefore,  who  may  know  1 
Since  eause  nught  tw  whieh  eidU  eouM  never  find ; 
But  he  was  frenzied  by  disease  or  wo, 
lb  that  wone  pitch  of  all,  which  wean  a  reasoning  show." 

Ii  another  pArt  of  the  poem,  this  subject  is  re- 
Mired,  where  the  traveHer  visits  the  scenery  of  La 
Inrelle  Elo'ise. 

J*     "  ClamM.  sweet  Clarens,  birth  olace  of  deep  loire. 
^    TMne  air  is  the  young  breath  or  passionate  thought ; 

Thr  trees  cake  root  in  love ;  the  snows  above 

The  rerj  .Glacien  have  his  oolonn  eangbt, 

Aad  sunset  into  rase-hues  sees  them  wrought. 

By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly." 

There  is  much  more  of  beautiful  and  animated  de- 
MRption,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  impassion- 
li  parts  of  Rousseau 's  romance  have  made  a  deep 
ttfjression  upon  the  feelings  of  the  noble  poet.  The 
muaiasm  expressed  by  Xord  Byron  is  no  small 
tdbuta  to  the  power  possessed  by  Jean  Jaques  over 
uepassiona;  and,  to  say  truth,  we  needed  some 
mch  evidence,  for,  though  almost  ashamed  to  avow 
^  truth,  which  is  probably  very  much  to  our  own 
•Kndit,  still,  like  the  barber  of  Midas,  we  must 
ipsak  or  die,  we  have  never  been  able  to  feel  the  in- 
ttnst,  or  discover  the  merit,  of  this  far-famed  per- 
iBcnance.  That  there  is  much  eloquence  in  the  let- 
JBn,  we  readily  admit :  there  lay  Rousseau's  strength, 
ntl  his  lovers,  the  celebrated  St.  Preux  and  Julie, 
ptve.  from  the  earhest  moment  we  have  heard  the 
yfm  (which  we  well  remember)  down  to  the  present 
Iwv,  totally  failed  to  interest  us.  There  might  be 
■ooe  constitutional  hardness  of  heart ;  but  like 
l^aoe's  pebble-hearted  <nm  Crab,  we  remained  dry- 
9N1  while  aU  wept  arouna  us.  And  still,  on  resum- 
^  the  volume,  even  now,  we  can  see  little  in  the 
~  of  these  two  tiresome  pedants  to  interest  our 
for  either  of  them ;  we  are  by  no  means  flat- 
y  the  character  of  Lord  Edward  Bomston, 
M  as  the  representative  of  the  English  nation ; 
opon  the  whole,  consider  the  dmness  of  the 
u  the  best  apology  for  its  exquisite  immorali- 
To  state  our  opimon  in  language  much  better 
oar  own.  we  are  unfortunate  enough  to  regard 
^&r-{amea  history  of  philosophical  gallant^  as 
vnfkshioned,  inaelicate,  sour,  gloomy,  ferocious 
of  pedantty  and  lewdness ;  of  metaphysical 
tions,  blended  with  the  coarsest  sensuality."* 
rdoes  Roossean  claim  a  higher  rank  with  us 
iccoimt  of  that  Pythian  and  frenetic  mspiration 
vented 

"TlMise  ocadee  which  set  the  world  in  flame, 
Nor  ceased  to  bum  till  kingdoms  were  no  more." 


[6  agree  with  Lord  Byron,  that  this  frenzied 
I,  reasoning  upon  false  principles^  or  rather 
ing  that  show  of  reasoning  which  is  the  worst 
of  madness,  was  a  primary  apostle  of  the 
fflch  Revolution:  nor  do  we  diner  greatly  from 
'  l^ship's  conclusion,  that  good  and  evO  were 
"Puier  overthrown  in  that  volcanic  explosion, 
^when  Lord  Byron  assures  us,  that  after  the  suc- 
Y*  changes  or  government  by  which  the  French 
'  itora  have  attempted  to  reach  a  theoretic  per- 

*  Bvks'i  Letter  to  a  Member  of  ths  Natfonal  AsMmbly. 


IK 

fection  of  constitution,  mankind  rauit  and  will  b^- 
gin  the  same  work  anew,  in  order  to  do  it  better  and 
more  efiectually,— we  devoutly  hope  the  experiment, 
however  hop^fid,  may  not  be  renewed  in  our  time, 
and  that  the  "  fixed  passion"  which  Childe  Harold 
describes  as  "  holding  his  breath,"  and  waiting  the 
*'  atoning  hour,"  will  choke  in  his  purpose  ere  that 
hour  amves.  Surely  the  voice  of  dear-bought  ex- 
perience should  now  at  length  silence,  even  in 
France  the  clamour  of  empirical  philosophy.  Who 
would  usten  a  moment  to  the  blundering  jnechanic 
who  should  say,  "  I  have  burned  your  house  4lown 
ten  times  in  the  attempt,  but  let  me  once  more  dis- 
turb your  old  fashioned  chimneys  and  vents,  in  order 
to  make  another  trial,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  to 
succeed  in  heating  it  upc^n  the  newest  and  most  ap- 
proved principle  'T 

The  poem  proceeds  to  describe,  in  a  tone  of  great 
beauty  and  feeling,  a  night-scene  witnessed  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva ;  and  each  natural  object,  from  the 
evening  grasshopper  to  the  stars,,  "the  poetry  of 
heaven,"  suggests  the  contemplauon  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Creator  and  his  works.  The 
scene  is  varied  by  the  "  fierce  and  fair  delight"  of  a 
thunder-storm,  uescribod  in  verse  almost  as  vivid  as 
its  lightnings.  We  had  marked  it  for  transcript,  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiiid  passages  of  the  poem ;  but 
quotation  must  have  boimds,  and  vre  have  been  al- 
ready liberal.  But  the  "  live  thunder  leaping  amdne 
the  rattling  crags"— the  voice  of  monntaina^  as  if 
shouting  to  each  othei^-thaplashinff  of  the  big  rain 
—the  gleamiifg  of  the  wild  lake,  lighted  like  a  phos- 
phoric Bea-<-t>resent  a  picture  of  sublime  terror,  vet  of 
enjoyment,  often  attempted,  but  never  so  well,  cer- 
tainly never  better,  brought  out  in  poetry.  The  Pil- 
grim reviews  the  characters  of  Gibbon  and  Voltaire, 
suggested  by  their  residences  on  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  concludes  by  reverting  to  the  same  melancholy 
tone  of  feeling  with  which  the  poem  commenoea. 
Childe  Harold,  though  not  formally  dismissed,  gUdes 
fi'om  our  observation ;  and  the  poet,  in  his  own  per- 
son, renews  the  affecting  address  to  his  inrant 
daughter  ;— 

cxv. 

"  My  daughter  1  with  thy  name  this  song  bocun— 

My  daughter  1  with  thy  name  thus  raudi  shall  end. 

I  see  thee  not,— I  hear  thee  not,— but  none 

Can  tie  so  wrapt  in  thee  :  thou  art  the  friend  , 

To  whom  the  shadows  or  far  yeaisaileod : 

Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  shouldst  behold. 

*    My  voice  shall  with  thy  fViture  visions  blend. 
And  roach  into  thy  heart,— when  mine  is  cold.— 

A  token  and  a  tone,  even  from  thy  father's  moold." 

He  proceeds  in  the  same  tone  for  several  stan- 
sas,  and  then  concludes  with  this  paternal  bene- 
diction : — 

"  Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers  o'er  the  sea. 
And  fWim  the  noountains  where  I  now  respire, 
Fain  would  1  waft  sneh  blessings  upon  thee, 
As  with  a  sigh  1  deem  thou  migbt'st  have  been  to  me." 

Having  finished  the  analysis  of  this  beautiful  poem, 
we  have  the  difficult  and  deUcate  task  before  us,  of 
ofierinf^  some  remarks  on  the  tone  and  feeUng  in 
which  It  is  composed.  But  before  discharging  this 
part  of  oiur  duty,  we  must  give  some  account  of  the 
other  fasciculus  with  which  the  fertile  genius  of  Lord 
Byron  has  supplied  us. 

The  collection  to  which  the  Prisoner  ^  Ckillan 
gives  namo,  inferior  in  interest  to  the  continuation 
of  Childe  Harold^  is  marked,  nevertheless,  by  the 
peculiar  force  of  Lord  Byron  s  genius.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  detached  pieces,  some  of  them  frag- 
ments, and  rather  poetical  prolusions,  than  finished 
and  perfect  poems.  ,     -  ^ 

Some  of  our  readers  may  require  to  be  informed, 
that  ChiOon.  which  gives  name  to  the  first  poem,  is 
a  castle  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  belonging  of  old  to 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  employed  by  them  during  the 
dark  ages,  as  a  state  prisoiL  and  nirnished  of  course 
with  a  tremendous  range  of  subterranean  dungeons, 
with  a  chamber  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  torture, 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  feudal  tyranny.  Here  the 
earlier  champions  of  the  Reformation  were  frd^uenl- 
ly  doomed  to  expiate  their  heretical  opinions.  Among 
the  hardiest  of  these  was  Bonnivard,  whom  Lora 
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Byron  has  selected  u  the  h«ro  of  his  poem.  He  I 
was  imprisoned  in  Chilion  for  nearly  six  years,  from 
163a  namely,  to  1636,  and  miderwent  all  th^  rigour 
of  the  closest  captivity.  But  it  has  not  been  the 
puipoee  of  Lord  Byron  to  paint  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  Bonnivard,  nor  do  we  find  any  thing  to  remind 
us  of  the  steady  firmness  and  patient  endurance  of 
one  BufTering  for  con  science-sake.  The  object  of  t  he 
poem,  like  that  of  Sterne's  celebrated  sketch  of  the 
prisoner,  is  to  consider  captivity  in  the  abstract,  and 
to  mark  its  effects  in  {^'adually  chilling  the  mental 
powers  as  it  hoiumbs  and  freezes  the  animal  frame, 
until  the  unfortunate  victim  becomes,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  his  dungeon,  and  identified  with  his  chains. 
This  transmutation  we  believe  to  be  founded  on  fact : 
at  least,  in  the  Low  Countrias,  where  capital  punish- 
ments are  never  inflicted,  and  where  solitaiy  con- 
finement for  life  is  substituted  in  the  case  of  enor- 
mous crimes,  something  like  it  may  bo  witnessed. 
On  particular  days  in  the  course  of  the  year,  these 
victims  of  a  jurisprudence  which  calls  itself  humane, 
are  presented  to  the  public  eye  upon  a  stage  erected 
in  the  open  market-place,  apparently  to  prevent  their 
guilt  tod  their  punishment  from  being  forgotten.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  witness  a  sight  more  degrading 
to  humanity  than  this  exhibition :— with  matted 
hair,  wild  looks  and  haggard  features,  with  eyes 
dazzled  by  the  unwonted  nght  of  the  sun,  and  ears 
deafened  and  astounded  by  ine  sudden  exchange  of 
the  silence  of  a  dungeon  for  the  busy  hum  of  men, 
the  wretches  sit  more  like  rude  image^  fashioned  to 
a  fantastic  imitation  of  humtmity,  than  like  living 
and  reflecting  beings.  In  the  course  of  time,  we  are 
assured,  they  generally  become  either  madmen  or 
idiots,  as  mind  or  matter  happens  to  predominate, 
when  the  mysterious  balance  between  them  is  de- 
stroyed. But  they  who  are  sublected  to  such  a  dread- 
fill  punishment  are  generally,  like  most  perpetrators 
of  gross  crimes,  men  of  feeole  internal  resources. 
Man  of  talents  like  Trenck  have  been  known,  in 
the  deepest  seclusion,  and  most  severe  confinement, 
to  battle  the  foul  fiend  Melancholy,  and  to  come  off 
conquerors,  during  a  captivity  of  years.  Those  who 
sufller  imprisonment  for  the  sake  of  their  country 
or  their  religion  have  yet  a  stronger  support,  and 
may  exclaim,  though  in  a  different  sense  fiK>m  that 
of  Othello— 

"  It  is  tfao  coufo— it  it  the  eauM,  my  aooL" 

And  hence  the  early  historyof  the  church  is  filled 
with  martvrs,  who,  confident  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  the  certainty  of  their  future  reward,  en- 
dured with  patience  the  rigour  of  protracted  and 
solitary  captivity,  as  well  as  the  bitterness  of  torture, 
and  of  death  itself.  This,  however,  is  not  the  view 
which  Lord  Byron  has  taken  of  the  character  and 
captivity  of  Bonnivard,  for  which  he  has  ofiered  an 
apology  in  the  following  passage  in  the  notes. 
'  When  the  foregoing  poem  was  composed,  I  was 
not  sufficiemly  aware  of  the  history  of  Bonnivard, 
or  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  dignify  the  sobject 
by  an  attempt  to  celebrate  his  courage  and  hia  vir- 
tues." The  theme  of  the  poem  is  therefore  the 
gradual  efifect  of  protracted  captivity  apon  a  man  of 
powerful  mind,  tried  at  the  same  time  by  the  suc- 
cessive deaths  of  his  two  brethren. 

It  will  readily  be  allowed  that  this  smgular  poem 
is  more  powernil  than  pleasing.  The  dungeon  of 
Bonnivard  is,  like  that  oi  Ugolino,  a  subject  too  dis- 
mal even  for  the  power  of  the  painter  or  poet  to  coun- 
teract^ its  horrors.  It  is  the  more  disagreeable,  as 
affording  human  hope  no  anchor  to  rest  upon,  and 
describing  the  sufTerer,  though  a  man  of  talents  and 
virtues,  as  altogether  inert  and  powerless  under  his 
accumulated  sufferings.  Yet  as  a  picture,  however 
gloomy  the  colouring,  it  may  rival  any  which  Lord 
Byron  has  drawn  :  nor  is  it  possible  to  read  it  with- 
out, a  sinking  of  the  heart,  corresponding  with  that 
which  he  describes  the  victim  to  have  suffered. 

We  have  said  that  Lord  Byron  occasionally, 
though  without  concealing  his  own  original  features, 
assumes  the  manner  and  style  of  his  contemporaries. 
Of  this  we  have  more  than  one  instance  in  the  pre- 
sent collection.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Prisoner 


(if  CkilUm  without  finding  several  passa^^efl,  whi^ 
strongly  remind  us  ofWordsworth.  There  is  another 
called  CkurckilFs  Grave,  for  which  Southey  9oeftn< 
to  afford  the  model,  not  in  his  epic  strains,  but  in  hi< 
Rnglish  eclogues,  in  which  moral  truths  are  express- 
ed, to  use  the  poet's  own  language,  in  "an  almost 
colloquial  plainness  of  langusge,  and  an  air  oi 
quaint  and  original  expression  assumed,  to  rendcz 
the  sentiment  at  once  impressive  and  piquant.  The 
RTavc  of  Churchill,  however,  might  have  called  fram 
Lord  Byron  a  deeper  commemoration ;  for  tbough 
they  generally  diftred  in  character  and  genius,  there 
was  a  resemblance  between  their  history  and  cha- 
racter. The  satire  of  Churchill  rto wed  with  a  more 
profuse,  though  not  a  more  embittered,  stream  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  be  conii>ared  to 
Lord  Byron  in  point  of  tenderness  or  imBfiioation. 
But  both  these  poets  held  themselves  abov^  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  both  were  followed  by  the 
fame  and  popularity  which  they  seemed  to  despise. 
The  writings  of  both  exhibit  an  mbom,  though  (some- 
times ill  reflated,  generosity  of  mind,  and  a  spirit 
of  proud  independence,  frequently  pu9he4  .to  «k- 
tremes.  Both  carried  their  hatred  of  hypocrisy  bJe- 
yopd  the  v^ge  of  prudence,  and  indulged  their  vAin 
of  satire  to  the  borders  of  lioentiousDcas.  In  the 
flower  of  his  age,  Churchill  died  in  a  foreign  land. 
Here,  we  trust,  the  parallel  will  cease,  and  that  the 
subject  of  our  criticism  will  long  survive  to  benoor 
his  own.* 

Two  other  pieces  in  this  misoellany  recall  to  our 
mind  the  wira,  unbridled,  and  fiery  imagination  of 
Coleridge.  To  this  poet^s  high  poetical  genhj's  we 
have  always  paki  deierane6,-^veD  whae,  periiapsi, 
he  hafl^  too  freqi^tly  for  hia  own  TOpnlarity,  irai»« 
dered  into  the  wild  and  mystic,  and  left  the  teedar 
at  a  loss  accuratelv  to  determine  his  moaning.  Pten 
haps  in  that  called  the  SpdL  the  reaemhianee  msgr 
be  fanciful,  but  we  cannot  allow  it  to  be  ao  in  iM 
singular  poem  called  IHrkMss,  well  entitled, 

'*  A  dream  which  i«  not  all  a  droam." 

In  this  case,  our  author  has  abandoned  the  ut  «» 
peculiarly  his  owil  of  showing  the  reader  wheie  hi* 
purpose  tends,  and  has  contented  himself  vnth  pie-' 
senting  a  mass  of  powerful  ideas  uneTranfeed*  mA 
the  meaning  of  which  we  certainly  confeaa  ouraelvaa 
not  always  able  to  attain.  A.  succeasion  of  tsariito 
images  is  placed  before  us^  flijtine  and  mixing,  ami 
disengaging  themselves  asm  the  dream  of  a  ibr^rAk 
man—Cnimeras  dire,  to  whose  existence  ti  mind  re- 
fuses credit,  which  confound  and  weftry  the  otdinaiT 
reader,  and  baffle  the  comprehension  even  of  tboed 


more  accustooied  to  the  mghtaof  a  poetic  muse,  ..« 
dashed  off  as  in  an  Arabesque  palming.  The  aub* 
ject  is  the  progress  of  Utter  D^knesa  until  it  be- 
cornea  in  Shakspeare's  phrase,  tb^  "  Durier  of  the 
dead,''  and  the  assemblage  of  terrific  idtes  which 
the  poet  has  placed  before  us  only  fail  ill  exciting'  our 
terror  from  the  extravagance  of  the  plan.  Tnhae 
mysiical  prohiaions  do  indeed  ptoduoe  upon  ua  the 
effect  described,  in  Henry  More's  lines.  Quoted  m 
Southey' 6  Omniana—- 

**  A  lecture  ecmnte  be  teexnod  to  read  to  tne } 
And  thoof h  I  diif  not  rithtl^  andontaod 
Hie  moaning.  y«t  I  deeo'd  at  to  ba 
Someiroodly  tning." 

But  the  feelipg  of  reverence  which  we  ontertain  lor 
that  which  is  difficult  of  comprehension,  gives  waj 
to  weariness  whenever  we  begin  to  suspect  that  it 
cannot  be  distinctly  comprehended  by  any  one. 

To  speak  plainly,  the  framing  of  such  phantaams 
is  a  dangerous  employment  for  the  exalted  and  imm- 
ing  imagination  of  such  apoet  as  Lord  Byron,  whoss 
Pegasus  has  ever  required  rather  a  bridle, than  a 
spur.  The  waste  of  boundless  space,  in  to  which  ther 
lead  the  poet,  the  neglect  of  precision  which  aucli 
themes  may  render  habitual,  make  themjin  respect 
to  poetiv,  what  mysticism  is  to  religion.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  poet  as  tie  ascends  upon  cloudy  wing^  be- 
comes the  shadow  only  of  a  thought,  and  having 

•  Sjaeb  waa  the  vain  hone  we  then  expreaaeiL  Alaai  the  v»* 
aembiance  wai  doomed  to  oc  completed  ui  tbe  QStaatjopbe  wlUcb 
we  deiiraeated. 


U)ROBTBOH. 


IW 


dodad  tiM  oompidiflBsioii  of  olhera,  neeesiuily 
eodi  by  escaphiK  fiom  that  of  the  author  himaelfl 
Hm  Btrength  ofpoetical  conception,  and  beauty  of 
diction,  bMiowedfupon  such  prolusbna,  is  as  much 
thrown  away  as  the  colours  of  a  painter,  could  he 
taie  a  cloud  of  mist,  or  a  wreath  of  smoke,  Cor  his 
canvass. 

Omitting  one  dr  two  compositions  of  less  interest, 
we  cannot  but  notice  the  Dreamy  which,  if  we  do 
not  miaconetrue  it,  has  a  covert  aiid  mysterious  re- 
iatijoo  te  the  tale  of  Childe  Harold,  it  is  written 
« with  the  same  power  of  poetry,  nor  have  we  here  to 
complain  of  obscutity  in  the  mode  of  narrating  the 
vision,  though  we  pretend  not  to  the  akiilor  informa- 
tion  necessary  to  its  interpretation.  It  is  difficult, 
boH'ever,  to  mistake  who  or  what  is  meant  in  the 
condusiooL  and  more  especially  as  the  tone  too  well 
tsvees  with  similar  passages  m  the  continuation  of 
ChOde  Harold. 

"  Tke  Wanderer  wai  alone  m  keretolbfe : 
Tlw  beinaa  which  stmounded  faim  were  tone, 
Or  wero  at  war  with  him ;  he  was  a  mark 
For  Uisht  and  deiolation.  oompaat'd  rouund 
▼Ith  Hatred  and  Contention. 


hehved 


Thioiifli  that  wbieli  had  been  death  to  maar  bmd. 

And  made  him  fVionds  of  moimtaim ;  with  the  atais 

And  the  <Miit*k  Spirit  of  the  Unherae 

He  held  his  diakjguee ;  and  they  did  teach 

TeJnm  the  masio  of  their  mysCeriea : 

To  hiiD  the  book  of  Night  waa  open'd  wide. 

And  voioea  fiom  the  deep  abyu  reveal'd 

A  marvel  and  a  iecret— Be  Heo."— Pp.  44,  45. 

Tlie  reader  is  requested  to  contrast  these  lines 
with  the  stem  and  solemn  passage  in  which  Childe 
Harold  seems  U)  bid  a  long  and  lasting  farewell  to 
•odal  intercourse,  and,  with  exceptions  so  caatiouf- 
\j  restricted  and  guarded  as  to  be  almost  none, 
brands  the  mass  or  humanity  whom  he  leaves  be- 
nnd  him  as  false  and  treacherous. 

CXHL 
"I  bavaaot  loved  the  weridi  nor  the  wodd  mej 
I  Mfe  not  flattar'd  its  rank  breath,  nor  bo w*d 
1\»  ili  idcdatriea  \  patient  knee,— 
Nw  ooin'd  mjr  eheek  to  smflea,  nor  oijed  alood 


]awffaMp< 
TheyeouU 


naf  et  ^-  , 

era*  oohq  ,*  in  the  crowd 


not  deem  me  one  of  Bach :  I  stood 

_^_-_. »» hut  not  of  them ;  io  a  shroud     ,    ^ 

Oft&oiifbti  wfcieh  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  stip  eoald. 
Had  I  net  filed  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  subdued. 

CXIV. 
I  have  not  loved  tbo  world,  nor  the  wodd  me~ 
Bat  kt  ae part  Ihfr  foea ;  I  do  believe, 
Thoeth  1  nnra  fimad  them  not.  that  there  may  he 
Vmds  whidi  are  thinf*— hones  wluch  will  not  deceive, 
AM«titu«b  wfaLcb  are  merdnil,  nor  weave 
Alaics  Hat  the  Vkmitg  i  I  would  also  deem 
O^  othMb*  i^eA  that  some  sincerely  grieire  s 
That  tiro,  or  one.  ate  ahnoet  what  they  scei»~ 
nttfoodneaa  ia  no  name,  and  happineaa  »o  dnam." 

Pp.  61, 03. 

.  T^MUgb  the  last  of  these  stanzas  has  something 
^  it  mystic  and  enigmatical,  yet  with  the  passage 
wdy  Quoted  from  the  Dreamt  *nd  some  other 
tali  which  are  also  before  the  public  they  remove 
wa  scrupmous  delicacy  with  which  otherwise  we 
Md  have  avoided  allusion  to  the  mental  sunerings 
K  the  oobte  poet.  But  to  uncover  a  wound,  is  to  oe- 
kaod  a  surgeon's  hand  to  tent  it.  With  kinder 
"dings  to  Lora  B/ron  in  person  and  reputation  no 
iQe  could  approaca  him  than  ourselves ;  we  owe  it 
^  the  pleasure  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  m^  and 
^tlte  honour  ho  has  done  to  our  literature.  We 
mt  paid  our  warmest  tribute  to  his  talents :  it  is 
Mr  due.  We  will  touch  on  the  uses  for  which  he 
^invested  with  them  :  it  is  ourdu^ ;  and  happy, 
*ott  happy,  shotild  we  he,  if^  in  discharging  it,  we 
W  render  this  distinguished  author  a  real  service. 
M  do  not  astfume  the  office  of  harsh  censors— we 

ititled  at  no  time  to  do  so  towards  genius,  least 

in  what  may  be  termed  its  hour  of  adversity  i 
ve  are  prepared  to  make  full  allowance  for  the 

'  met  of  nufffortune  upon  a  bold  and  haugh- 

It. 


When  the  splhlioc  wind 


Bfakca  llezibia  the  knee  of  kaott^  oa^. 
And  fie*  fled  Under  shade,  the  Tlnns  of  Coiirafe, 
As  loosed  with  ra<e,  witb  rafc  dotn  sympathize, 
And.  vkh  aa  aeecnt  tuned  in  sett^sasoe  key. 
Kfilunw  to  ehidinc  ^irtuaa." 


Bnt  this  mode  of  defiance  may  last  too  long,  and 
hiitry  him  who  indulges  it  into  foither  evils ;  and  to 
this  point  our  observations  tend.  The  advice  ought 
not  to  be  contemned  on  account  of  the  obscurity  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  siven :— the  roughest  fisher- 
man is  a  useful  pilot  when  a  gallant  vessel  is  near 
the  breakers  ;  the  meanest  shepherd  may  be  a  sure 
guide  over  a  patldess  heath,  and  the  -admonition 
which  is  given  in  well'meant  kindness  should  not 
be  despised,  even  when  tendered  with  a  frankness 
which  may  resemble  a  want  of  courtesy. 

If  the  conclusion  of  Lord  Byron's  literary  career 
were  to  be  such  as  these  mournful  verses  have  anti- 
cipated—if  this  darkness  of  the  spirit,  this  skepti- 
cism concerning  the  existence  of  worth,  of  friend- 
ship, of  sincerity,  were  really  and  permanently  to 
sink  like  a  gulf  between  this  distinguished  poet  and 
society,  another  name  will  be  added  to  the  illustrious 
list  to  whom  Preston's  caution  refers. 

"  Stin  wuuldst  thou  write  ?— to  tame  thy  youth/U)  fire. 

Recall  to  liie  the  mast^tn  of  the  lyre ; 

Lo.  every  brow  the  iihitde  of  sorrow  wears. 

And  every  wreath  w  siain'd  with  dropping  tcaia  t" 

But  this  is  an  unfair  picture.  It  is  not  the  temper 
and  talents  of  the  poet,  but  the  use  to  which  he  puts 
tliem,  on  which  his  happiness  or  misery  is  grounded. 
A  powerful  and  unbridled  imagination  is,  we  have 
already  said,  the  author  and  architect  of  its  own  dis- 
appointments. Its  fasoinationfi,  its  exaggerated  pic- 
tures of  good  and  evil,  and  the  mental  distress  to 
which  thev  give  rise,  are  (he  natural  and  necessary 
evils  attending,  on  that  quick  susceptibility  of  fedia^ 
and  fancy  incident  to  the  poetical  tempera  meat. 
But  the  Griver  of  all  talents,  while  he  has  qualiitod' 
them  each  with  its  separate  and  peculiar  alioy»  haa 
endowed  the  owner  with  the  power  of  purifying  and 
refining  thenu  As  if  to  moderate  the  arro^nce  of 
asnius,  it  is  justly  and  wisely  made  requisite,  that 
the  consdouB  posasss^o-  must  regulate  and  tame  the 
fire  of  his  fancy,  and  descend  from  the  heighta  to 
w|^ich  she  exalts  him,  in  order  to  obtain  ease  of 
mmd  and  tranquillity.  The  materials  of  happiness, 
that  is,  of  such  degree  of  happiness  as  is  cooaiateat 
with  out  present  state,  lie  around  us  in  profuabn. 
But  they  he  so  low,  that  the  man  of  talents  must 
stoop  to  gather  them ;  and  it  is  just  they  should  do 
so,  otherwise  they  would  be  beyond  t))e  reach  of  tho 
mass  of  society,  for  whose  benefit,  as  well  as  fi>r 
Iiis.  Providence  nas  created  them.  There  is  no  royal: 
and  no  poetical  path  to  contentment  and  heart's- 
ease :  that  by  which  they  are  attained  is  open  to  aJl 
classes  of  mankind,  imdlies  within  the  most  limitsd 
range  of  intellect.  To  na'rrow  our  wishes  and  de« 
sires  within  the  scope  of  our  powers  of  attainment ; 
to  consider  our  misfortunes,  however  peculiar  in 
their  eharactec;  as  our  inevitable  share  in  the  patri- 
mony of  Adam ;  to  bridle  those  irritable  £seiiiigB, 
which,  ungoverned,  are  sure  to  become  governors ; 
to  shtm  that  intensity  of  galling  and  sea-wounding 
reflection  which  our  poet  has  so  forcibly  described 
in  hia  qwn  burning  language '/ 


» 1  iiave  thoncht 

Too  lone  and  darkly,  till  my  braid  became. 
In  its  own  eddy,  boihnf  and  o'erwrrcKurht. 
A  whinifif  golf  of  phantasy  and  flame  ;**— 

—to  Stoop,  in  short,  to  the  realities  of  life ;  repent  if 
we  have  offended,  and  pardon  if  we  have  been  tres- 
passed against ;  to  look  on  the  world  less  as  our  foa 
than  as  a  doubtful  and  capricious  friend,  whose  ap- 
plause we  ought  as  £ar  as  possible  to  deserve,  but 
neither  to  court  nor  contemn — such  seem  the  most 
obvious  and  certain  means  of  keeping  or  regaininf^ 
mental  tranquillity. 

"Semitacerte 

Tranquilla  per  virtulem  paiet  unica  vits.*' 

We  arc  compelled  to  dwell  upon  this  subject ;  for 
futiure  ages,  while  our  language  is  remembered,  will 
demand  of  this,  why  Lord  Bvron  was  unhappy  1  W« 
retort  this  query  on  the  noble  poet  himself  while  it  is 
called  "  to-doy."  .  He  doea  injustice  to  the  world,  if 
heimsj^nes  he  has  left  it  exclusively  filled  with  tlioso 
who  rejoice  in  his  sufferings.  If  the  vuicp  of  conso- 
lation be,  in  cases  like  his,  less  loudiy  hoard  than 
.  that  of  reproach  or  upbraiding,  it  is  oecaui'e  il.use 
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yitho  long  to  conciliate,  to  ad?ifle^  to  mediate,  toeon-^ 
sole,  ve  timid  in  thrunting  forward  their  eentiments, 
and  fear  to  exasperate  where  they  most  seek  to 
soothe ;  while  the  busy  and  officious  intrude,  with- 
out shame  or  sympathy,  and  embitter  the  privacy  of 
affliction  bv  their  rude  gaze  and  importunate  clam- 
our. But  the  pain  which  such  insects  can  give  only 
lasts  while  the  wound  is  raw.  Let  the  patient  submit 
to  ilie  discipline  of  the  aoul  enjoined  by  religion,  and 
recommended  by  philosophy,  and  the  scar  will  be- 
come speedily  insensible  to  their  stings.  Lord  By- 
ron may  not  have  loved  the  world,  but  the  world  has 
loved  hun :  not  perhaps  with  a  wise  or  discriminating 
ajfibction,  but  as  well  as  it  is  capable  of  loving  any 
one.  And  many  who  do  not  belong  to  the  world,  as 
the  word  is  generally  understood,  have  their  thoughts 
Axed  on  Lord  Byron,  with  the,  anxious  wish  and 
eager  hope  that  he  will  bring  his  powerful  under- 
standing to  combat  with  his  irritated  feelings,  and 
that  his  next  efforts  will  show  that  he  has  acquired 
the  peace  of  mind  necemary  for  the  free  and  useful 
exercise  of  his  splendid  talents. 

"  I  decua,  f  noatram,  meUoribus  utere  fati*.*' 


THE  DUKE  OP  YORK. 

From  tbe  Edinbuixfa  Weekly  Journal,  Jan.  10,  l8Sr. 

lit  the  person  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Tork.  we  may  justly  say,  m  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture, there  has  fallen  this  day  in  ourlsrael  a  Prince 
and  a  Great  Man.''  He  has,  mm  an  early  period  of 
his  manhood  performed  a  most  important  part  in 

{»ttblic  life.  In  the  early  wars  of  the  Preneh  Revo- 
ution,  the  Duke  of  York  commanded  the  British 
forces  on  the  Continent,  and  although  we  claim  not 
for  his  memory  the  admiration  due  to  the  rare  and 
high  gifts,  which,  in  our  later  times,  must  combine 
1e Torm  a  military  genius- of  the  first  order,  yet  it  has 
never  been  disputed  that  in  the  field  his  Royal 
Highness  displayed  mtelligenoe,  military  skill,  and 
his  family  attribute,  the  most  oool  and  unalterable 
courage.  He  had  also  the  universal  testimony  of  the 
Army  for  his  efforts  to  lessen  the  disiressee  of  the 
piivates,  during  the  horrors  of  an  unsuccessful 
campaign,  in  which  he  acouired,  and  kept  to  his 
djBatb,  the  epithet  of  the  Soidier*8  Friend.  It  was 
singnlar  that  on  the  trial  of  the  maniac  Hatfield, 
where  the  Duke  was  examined  as  a  witness,  the  ac- 
cused person  recognised  his  Royal  Highness  by  that 
title. 

Bot  it  is  not  on  account  of  these  early  serrioea 
that  we  now.  as  boldly  as  our  poor  voice  may,  ven- 
ture to  bring  forward  the  late  Duke  of  York's  claims 
to  the  perpemal  gratitude  of  his  country.  It  is  as  the 
reformer  and  regenerator  of  the  British  army,  which 
he  brought  from  a  state  nearly  allied  to  general  con- 
tempt, to  such  a  pitch  of  excellence,  that  we  mav, 
without  much  hesitation,  claim  for  them  an  equaUty 
with,  if  not  a  superiority  over,  any  troops  in  Europe. 
The  Duke  of  York  had  the  firmness  to  look  into 
and  examine  the  causes^  which,  ever  since  the 
Ameritan  war,  though  arising  out  of  circumstan- 
ces existing  long  bdbre,  had  gone  as  far  to  des- 
troy the  character  of  the  British  army,  as  the  natu- 
ral good  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  would 
permit.  The  heart  must  have  been  bold  that  did 
net  despair  at  the  sight  of  such  an  Augean  stable. 

In  the  first  place,  our  system  of  purchasing  com- 
missions,—itself  an  evil  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
and  vet  indispensable  to  the  freedom  of  the  country,— 
had  oeen  stretched  so  far  as  to  open  theway  to  ev- 
ery sort  of  abuse.  No  science  was  required  on  the 
part  of  the  candidate  for  a  commission,  no  term  of 
service  as  a  cadet^  no  previous  experience  whatso- 
crver;  the  promotion  went  on  equally  unimpeded; 
the  boy  let  loose  from  school  the  last  week,  mi^ht  m 
the  course  of  a  month  be  a  field  officer,  if  his  menda 
were  disposed  to  be  liberal  of  money  and  influence. 
Others  there  were,  against  whom  there  could  be  no 
complaint  for  want  of  length  of  service,  although 
It  might  be  difficult  to  see  how  then-  experience  was 


improved  by  it  It  was  bo  vdoobvbmi  thiiigibr  a 
commission  to  be  obtained  for  a  child  in  the  cradle  i 
and  when  he  came  from  college^  the  fortunate  youth 
was  at  least  a  beutenant  of  some  standing  by  dint  of 
fair  promotion.  To  sum  up  this  catalogue  of  abuaea 
commiseions  were  in  some  instances  bestowed  upoA 
voung  ladies,  when  pensions  could  not  be  had.  We 
knew  ourselves  one  fair  dame  who' drew  the  pay  et 

captain  in  the dragoon^  and  was  probably 

not  much  less  fit  for  the  service  than  some  who, 
at  that  period,  actually  did  duty ;  for,  as  we  have 
said,  no  knowledge  of  any  kind  was  demanded  from  • 
the  young  officers.    If  they  desired  to  improve  then' 
selves  in  the  elemental  parte  of  their  profession, 
there  were  no  means  open  either  of  direction  or  oi 
instruction.    But  as  a  zeal  for  knowledge  rarely  «!• 
ists  where  its  attainment  brings  no  credit  or  aavaa- 
tage,  the  gay  yoimi^  men  who  adopted, the  militsry 
profession  were  easily  led  into  the  fashion  of  think- 
ing, that  it  was  pedantry  to  be  master  even  of  tbs 
routine  of  the  exercise  which  they  were  obUged  to 
perform.     An  intelligent  seiigeant  whieperdTfrora 
time  to  lime  the  word  of  command,  which  h»  cap- 
tain would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  known  with- 
out prompting]  and  thus  the  duty  of  the  fidd-day 
was  huddled  over  rather  than  performed.    It  waa 
natural,  under  such  circumstanceai  that  the  plea- 
sures of  the  mess,  or  of  the  card  or  billiard  table, 
should  occupy  too  much  of  the  leisure  of  those 
who  had  so  tew  duties  to  perform,  and  that  extra- 
vagance, with  all  its  disreputable  conseqpanaaa. 
should  be  the  characteristic  of  many  officers,  while 
others,  despairing  of  promotion,  which  coula  only 
be  acquired  by  money  or  influence,  sunk  into  mars 
machines,  penorming  without  hope  or  heart  a  task 
which  they  had  learned  by  rote«  and  only  remaining 
in  the  profession  because  it  was  too  late  to  begin 
another. 

To  this  state  of  things,  by  a  supcesaion  of  well 
considered  and  effectual  reguhitiona.  gradually  ihe 
Duke  of  York  put  a  stop,  with  a  firm  yet  gentle 
hand.    Terms  of  service  were  fixed  lor  every  nmk, 
and  neither  influence  nor  money  were  pemitttedto 
force  any  individual  forward,  until  he  had  serrsd 
the  necessary  time  in  the  inferior  rank  firom  whadi 
he  desired  to  oe  promoted.    No  rank  short  of  that 
of  the  Duke  of  York — no  courage  and  determina- 
tion inferior  to  that  of  his  Royd  Highness,  could 
have  accomplished  a  change  so  important  to  Ifae 
service,  but  which  yet  was  so  imfavourable  to  the 
wealthy  and  to  the  powerful,  whose  children  and 
proteges  had  formerly  found  a  brief  way  to  promo- 
tion.   Thus  a  protection  was  affi>rded  to  (hose  offi- 
cers who  could  only  hope  to  rise  by  merit  and  length 
of  service,  while  at  the  same  time  the  young  milita- 
ry aspirant  was  compelled  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  a  subaltern  before  attaining  the  higher  com- 
missions. 

In  other  respects,  the  influence  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  found  to  have  the  same  gradual  ami' 
meliorating  influence.    The  vicisaitudea  o(  real  aei^ 
vice  and  the  emergencies  to  which  individads  an 
exposed,  began  to  render  ignorance  unfaafaionablew ' 
as  it  was  speedily  found  that  mere  valoun  however 
fiery,  was  inadequate,  on  such  occasions,  for  the  ex- 
trication of  those  engaged  in  them  i  and  that  thojr' 
who  knew  their  duty  and  discharged  it,  were  w>t 
only  most  secure  of  victory  and  safety  in  action*  bat 
chiefly  distinguished  at  head   quartern  and  most 
certain  of  promotion.     Thus  a  taste  for  atudyins 
mathematics  and  calculations  applicable  to  war. 
was  ^adually  introduced  into  the  army,  and  carrieit 
by  some  to  a  great  length,  while  a  perfect  aoqua5nt«» 
ance  with  the  routine  of  the  field-day  was  poaitireiy 
demanded  from  every  officer  in  the  serviee  na  an  io:* 
dispetisable  qualification. 

His  Royal  Highness  also  introduced  a  fsptdeB  al 
moral  disdpline  among  the  officers  of  oat  amiy^ 
which  has  had  the  highest  consequences  on  then 
character.  Persons  of  the  old  school  of  Ca|>- 
tain  Plume  and  Captain  Brazen,  men  who  swora 
hard,  drank  deep,  bilked  tradesmen,  and  pIudLed  pa- 
geona,  were  no  longer  allowed  to  arrogate  a  eb&< 
racter,  which  they  could  only  anppon  bydeepo&th* 
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ntdfUWcreditori  OtbernuinldcliDqaenciet 
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mtUKBQ'i'nd  his  regiment  ifter  his  own  fuh- 
bsiuJiim  in  quick  Urao, 


iiifitirtrj,  or : 
dme,  aonWaqniA < 


l^EWI  dj*tijiguisti«  lervjee*  whidi  Muld  be 

nto'l  nntiotisl  dnnj';  and  it  iaonly  lurprieloB  tbai, 
befcre  ii  wna  introduced,  the  Briliah  army  waa  able 
k  execute  conibined  moTetneala  of  any  loil  irbat- 
•6«»er.     '   ■  ■ 

We  can  but  notice  the  Puke  of  Tork'a  eatibtiah- 
pcDi  near  CbelBca  for  (he  phibana  of  eoTdierB,  ihe 
tleanEiiMa  nnd  discipline  ot  whicb  ia  a  tnodel  lor 


•jBc  aiBtiii<Jtion'la  aJ^ded  to  cVoM^  diSceti 
1  it  i«  desirable  to  quRS^Gn  theicrriti^  of  Ok 
It  comprebendi  iiro'claSBGa,  One  of  emeta, 
ne  of  ytmng  offlcera  of  UMe  Branding,  and^iho 
■.a  of  botn  are  diie^od  accDTdfaig  to  me  cUf- 


fli  aptieannce  in  piil 
opinion*  of  Mr.  Pill.  Bui  two  cireamatancei  «r« 
-tortbjr  of  remark.  Fiiwt.  tKat  Ms  ItOvv  Higbneia 
lever  bernuKed  ibe  ooniidefation  of  plilmci  to  inlla 
nee  him  in  bia  department  tif  Commander-itt' Chief 
rut  gave  alQu  lo  Whig  aa  |o  T017.  tbe  prefenneB 
heir  •ftriceor  Iheit  t^enta  deM^ed.  Sscondly,  in 
.tlaching  hinuelf  to  the  pany,  Irboae  obleci  H  «9- 
«ed  to  be  to  atrengihen  lb*  Croirn,  ni*  Rmi 
Ssbneaa  would  have  bean  the  bat  nan  lo  binds, 
a  ibe  alightoM  degriw,  theiifihu  of  the  people.  Tha 
allowing  anecdole  may  le  relied  upon.  At  the 
.able  of  iba  Commander-io.Cbiet  not  panyj'Mn 
tince,  a  roimg  offlcer'eniered  into  a  diapnte  wicb 
LieuL  CoL . — ■ —  upon  lbs  point  to  which  mluui> 
obadisDce  ought  10  Era  carried.  TheTuunBRenttamaii 
waa  at  (he  time  pf  life  when  tol^era  are  ipt_tii 
carry  a  aense  of  military  duty  10  eiitbuaiun 
fhe  Commander-in-Chiel;"  aaid  tne  yoUng 
like  a  aecond  Seid,  "  aboubl  comnitnd  me 


imnitnd  r 
y  illegal  Ii 


mfponaOiiLty  bf  >he  otdeTl  of  mv  militair 

„,_ "—"So  would  not  V'  retnmed  i^gatUnt 

and  mtelligent  officer  who  malnlamed  the  Opponta 
aide  of  the  queMioa.  "I  abould  rather  preltr  tha 
riak  of  being;  ahoi  fOr  disobadience  by  my  copimanil- 


"I  abould 

-iog:  ahoi  fOr  disobadience  by  my  comi. 

«, officer,  ihaa  hangedfoi  InuiigreaADg  tba^l^jra. 


libertiea  ot  tha  couniry."— '"Ton 

— '     "  hia  Royal  Hi*- 

attracted  by  il 


le  youraeli;''  aad  hta  Royal  B 
wnoK  aiuiiitHni  bad  b«n  attracted  bv  — 
tyofihadabaie',  "and  the oAoer  would  de- 


_^th  to  be  ahot  and  bangad  uai  ^ould  set 

otherwiie.    I  iruaC  all  ^tioll  oAcera  would  ba  aa 

unwilling  (o  execu(e  an  iu^gal  command,  a*  I  (nut 

the  Comm*nder-in-  Chief  ia  mcapableoliaeuingona." 

The  tett^n  of  the  Oukeof  York  waa  ^cere,  and 


he  waa  partKuiaili' attaiJied  to  the  doctnne*  and 
coaauiutUJD  oTlSe Church  of  E^island.  In  thia fau 
Royal  Higbneaa  auongly  reaemlied  hii  laihet ;  tnd^ 

'■'     '  a  faihar.  he  entertained  a  conacienlioti 

oblwaiiani  of  the  Cotonaiion^ Oath, 
[(cd  wm  fl 


lika  hiafaihar.  he  entertained  a  conacienlioaaaenBa 

tn<  of  the  Cotonauon  Oath,  which 

ppevanicd  Um  flroia  acq-iieaoi^  io  tbt  firmer  la 


t&i 


^i]irafe  brtbkjL 


pooBce  no  o^qd  on  the  juBtiee  of  hit  Royal  Higfa- 
11008^8  BentiinentB  on  tfais  important  ^oint :  but  we 
mast  jptesume  them  to  hate  been  sincerely  enter- 
tldnedT  iinoe  they  were  expressed  at  the  hazard  of 
drawinff  down  upon  his  Royal  Highness  much 
odium  nt>m  a  party  equally  zealous  and  powerful. 

In  his  person  and  counteaance,  the  Duke  of  York 
was  large,  f^out,  and  manly  ;  he  spoke  with  some 
of  the  indistinctness  of  utterance  peculmr  to  his  late 
fother,  rather  than  with  the  precision  of  enunciation 
which  distinguishea  the  King,  his  Royal  Brother, 
tiide^,  his  Royal  Highness  resembled  his  late 
Majesty  perhaps  the  most  of  any  of  George  the 
Third's  descendants.  His  family  affections  were 
stronib  ^d  the  public  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
pious  tenderness  with  which  be  discharged  the 
duty  of  watching  the  last  days  of  his  Royal  Father, 
aarkenod  as  they  were  by  corporeal  blindness  and 
mental  incapacity.  No pieasurej  no  buainese^wad 
eyer  known  to  interrapt  his  regular  visits  to  Wind- 
sor, where  his  unhappy  parent  could  neither  be 
g;ratefial  for^nor  even  sensible  of,  his  imremitted 

Stention.  The  same  ties  of  affection  united  his 
>yarHighne88  tootherinembersof  his  family,  and 
patticidany  to  its  present  Royal  Head.  Those  who 
witneteed  the  coronation  of  his. present  Majesty, 
will  long  remember,  as  the  most  interesting  part  of 
Aat  august  cereroony.the  cordiaUty  with  which  his 
ftoyal  Highness  die  Duke  of  York  performed  his 
act  of  homage^  and  the  tears  of  affection  which  were 
mutually  shed  between  the  Royal  Brethren.  We  are 
aware,  that  under  this  heavy  dispensation,  his  Ma- 
jesty will  be  chief  mourner,  not  in  name  only,  but  in 
all  the  sincerity  of  severed  affection.  The  Sjng|s 
Dearest  brother  m  blood  was  also  his  nearest  in 
gflection;  and  the  subject  who  stood  next  to  the 
throne,  wad  the  individual  who  would  most  wilhngly 
have  laid  down  his  life  for  its  support. 

In  social  inteocourse  the  Duke  of  York  was  kind. 
'COurteouS)  and  condesceiidingi  Reneral  attributes. 


rememDereg.  tnat  wnen.  in  aays  m  youmrui  pnae, 
lua  Boyid  Highness  had  wounded  the  feebngs  of  a 
young  noblemaii,  he  never  thought  of  sheltering 
(mnseif  behind  his  rank,  but  manfully  gave  repara- 
d6n  by  receiving  the  (well-tugh  fatal)  fire  of  the 
oflended  party»  though  he  dectined  to  return  it. 

We  would  here  giadly  conclude  the  subject ;  but 
to,  eonv>|ete  a  portrait,  the  shades  as  well  as  the 


Och.  to  the  last  period  of  his  life,  he  (^diarged 
.^tn  the  utmost  punctuality,  tha  Duke  of  York  was 
piectiUarly  negligent  of  Ms  own  affiurs;  and  the 
0;^barrassments  which  arose  in  consequence  were 
considerably  incrsaaed  by  an  imprudent  passion  for 
the  turf  and  for  deep  play*  Those  unhappy  propen- 
lities  exhadstcKl  the  funds  with  wluch  the  nation 
auppli^  him  liberallyi  and  aometimes  produced  ex- 
tretnities  which  must  have  been  painful  to  a  man  of 
a  temper  so  honourable.  '  The  exalted  height  of  his 
rank,  w4iich  renders  it  doubtless  more  difficult  to 
look  into  and  regulate  domestic  expenditure,  together 
with  the  engrossing  duties  of  his  Royal  Highness's 
office,  may  be  admitted  as  alleviations,  out  not 
apologies,  for  such  imprudence. 

A  criminal  passion  of  a  different  nature  ;>roved,  at 
one  pa*t  of  the  Duke's  life,  franght  with  conse- 
(loences  likely  to  affect  hia  character,  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  coun|ry  in  his  eflbrts,  and  blight 
the  fair  harvest  of  national  gratitude,  for  which  he 
(lad  tofled  so  hard.  It  was  a  striking  lUustration  of 
the  sentiment  of  Shakspeare :— *         , 

The  fo^  aie  jait,  «sd  of  o«r  plefti^nt  \-laoi     . 

JiUkt  wikipi  to  iMurte  ttf  .-— 

The  Duke  of  York,  married  to  Pijftderica,  Princess 
Boyal  of  Prussia,  Sept.  39,  1791,  lived  «nth  her  on 
tetms  of  decencv,  but  not  of  affection ;  and  his 
Royal  ISghnesB  nad  formed,  with  a  female  called 
Clarke,  a  connexion,  justifiable  certainly  neither  by 
4ie  laws  of  religion  nor  morality,    imprudently  he 


foffendtlus  woman, tp  lujwrif  W  ^'S^^  to  hto 
for  die  nrotnotion  of  a  Sffwowiffrfk  to  whoM  ptetev 
ment  there  could  he  no  other  objection  tiun  that 
they  were  recommended  by  such  a  person.  It  ought 
doubtless  to  have  occuned  to  the  Dokct  that  the 
solicitations  of  a  woman  like  this  were  not  likely  to 
be  disinterest£d.  In  fact,  she  seems  to  have  fa- 
voured one  or  two  persons,  as  beiiig  her  paramour*— 
several  for  mere  proapect  of  gain,  which  she  had 
subordinate  agents  to  hunt  out  toi^  and  one  or  two 
fVom  a  real  sense  of  good  nature  and  benevolence. 
The  examination  of  this  woman  and  her  variooa 
profligate  intimates  before  the  House  of  Commonsi 
occupied  that  assembly  for  nearly  three  months,  with 
an  intenseness  of  anxiety  seldom  equalled.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  acquitted  from  the  motion  brought 
against  him  by  a  majority  of  eighty  ;  but  ao  Btrong 
was  the  outcry  against  him' without  doors,  so  mudi 
was  the  nation  convinced  that  all  Mrs.  Clarke  said 
was  true,  and  ao  little  could  they  be  brought  to  doubt 
that  the  Duke  of  York  was  a  conscious  and  paxtio.- 
pant  actor  in  all  that  i>er8on's  schemes,  that  his 
Royal  Hignness,  seeing  his  utility  obstructed  by  popu- 
lar prejumce,  tendered  to  his  Maiesty  the  reaiimatioa 
of  ms  office,  which  was  accepted  accordingly,  March 
20,  1809.  And  thus,  as,  according  to  Solomon,  a 
dead  fly  can  pollute  the  most  nieabus  unguenti  was 
the  honourable  fame,  acquired  hy  the  services  of  a 
lifetime,  obscured  by  the  consequences  of  what  the 
gay  world  would  have  termed  a  venial  levity.  Iho 
warning  to  those  of  birth  and  emlnenoe.  is  of  tha 
most  serious  nature. 

This  step  had  not,  been  long  taken,  when  the  mial 
in  which  the  question  wai^  ^volved  hegan  to  dis- 
perse. The  puDuc  accuser,  m  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Colonel  Wardiob  was  detected  in  some  sus- 
picious dealings  with  die  principal  witneas^  Mo. 
Clarke.  It  became  manifiost  that  she  was  brought 
to  the  bar  as  a  bribed  witneas,  and  It  began  to  bt 
remarked  that  a  great  par^of  her  teatimony  wnnonly 
supported  by  that  of  her  own  visiters  and  confidants. 
Next  occurred,  in  the  calm  momenta  of  retrospect, 
the  great  improbability  that  his  Royal  Hig^nesi 
ever  could  know  on  what  tenna  she  had  previously 
negotiated  with  those  in  whose  fhvour  she  aoliciteo. 
It  may  be  well,  supposed  she  concealed  her  secret 
motive  (or  interesting  herself  in  such  aa  were  hec 
abused prorector's  own'&voUred  rivals;  and  what 
greater  probability  was  there,  that  she  should  explain 
to  him  her  mercenary  speculations,  or  diating;uish 
them  from  the  intercessions  which  she  made  upon 
more  honourable  'motivea  7  When  the  matter  of 
accusation  was  thus  reduced  to  his  Royal  Hig^eas^s 
having  been,  in  two  or  three  instances,  the  dupe  of  an 
artful  woman,  the  public  began  to  see,  thai  when 
once  the  guilt  of  entertaining  a  mistress  was  ac- 
knowledged, the  disposition  to  gratify  such  a  person, 
who  must  always  exercise  a  natural  influence  ovac 
her  paramour,  ioUowed.  a«  a  matter  of  course.  It 
was  then  that  the  public  compared  the  extenaiva 
and  lengthened  train  of  j>ublic  services,  by  which  the 
Duke  had  disthimishea  himself  in  the  management 
of  the  army,  with  the  trifling  Ibible  of  his  baving 
granted  one  or  ^wo  fkvoura,  not  in  thamselvea  im- 
proper, at  the  request  of  a  woman  who  had  auch 
opportonities  to  press  her  suit ;  and,  doing  to  luB  i 
Royal  Highness  the  justice  he  well  deseryed»  wd-  H 
corned  him  back,  in  M^y,  1811,  to  the  situation  from 
which  he  had  been  dnven,  for  a  time,  by  calumny 
and  popular  prejudice. 

In  that  high  command  his'Royal  Highness  con- 
tinued to  manage  our  military  aiiairs  ull  witnin  a 
very  few  days  ofhitf  death.  During  the  last  years 
of  the  most  momentous  war  that  ever  was  waged. 
his  Royal  Hii^nesa  prepared  the, most  splendid 
victories  our  annals  boast,  by  an  unceasing  atten- 
tion to  the  character  and  talents  of  the  orocers,  and 
the  comforts  and  the  health  of  the  men.  Trained 
under  a  system  so  admirable,  our  army  seemed  to 
increase  m  efficacy,  power,  and  even  in  numbers,  in 
proportion  to  the  mcrQasing  occasion  which  the 
public  had  for  their  services.  Nor  ia  it  a  less  praise, 
that  when  the  men  so  disciplined  returned  from 
scenes  of  battle,  ravaged  conntntt«  and  stormed 
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A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH,  FROM  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 
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PREFACE    TO    HALIDON    HILL. 


Tbouob  the  Pablie  leldoin  fb«l  much  iotereiL  in  such  eommu- 
■leatJoM,  (nor  ii  ibere  any  rcnaoti  why  they  thtiutd,)  the  Author 
lakM  the  h'berty  of  ttatitiir,  that  these  acenpt  wen*  commenced 
'with  the  pailKMe  of  coninbutinii  to  a  mincellany  projected  by  a 
imieh-eateemed  friend.*  But  initead  of  being  confined  to  a  scene 
or  two,  as  intended,  the  work  gradually  swelled  *.o  the  size  uf 
■a  independent  publication.  It  is  dt'sirned  to  illustrate  military 
uitiqutUes,  aiMH(he  manners  of  chivalry.    The  Drama  (if  it  can 

&  termed  one)  is,  in  no  partjcular,  either  designed  or  calculated 
the  stage.t 
The  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Sootlish  history  ;  but  not  to  over- 
load ao  sliaht  a  publication  with  antiquarian  research,  or  quota- 
tiona  from  obscure  chmnicles,  may  be  sufficiently  illnstratcd  bv 
the  following  passage  from  Pikkbrton'b  History  of  Scotland, 
fol.  i.  p.  78. 

*'Thf  QovMMr  (anno  Moai  HUpat«»ka<l  a  oopsidetable  forae- 
onder  Nurdac.  his  eldest  son;  Uie  Earls  of  Angus  and  Moray 
also  joined  Douglas,  who  entered  England  with  an  army  often 
thoosand  men,  carrying  terror  and  devastation  to  tlio  walls  of 
Newcast  e. 

*'  Henry  IV.  was  now  engaged  in  the  Welsh  war  avQinst  Owen 
Gfendour ;  but  the  Elarl  of  Northumberland,  and  bis  son  the  Hot- 
spar  Perc;r.  with  tlie  Earl  of  March,  collected  a  numerous  array, 
and  awaited  tho  return  of  the  Scots,  impeded  with  spoil,  near 
MiWeld.  in  tho  north  part  of  Northumberland.  Douglas  had 
leached  Wooler,  in  his  return  ;  and.  perreivinff  the  enemv.  sezed 
a  strong  po«t  between  the  two  armies,  called  Homildon-Hill.  In 
this  method  he  rivalled  his  predects^orailbe  battieof  Otterbuim 
but  not  with  like  success.  The  Enalish  qdvaaced  lu  the  afiHai|1& 
and  Hf  nry  Perry  was  about  tckload  ihctti  ap  tba  hill,  when  March 
caught  hih  bridle,  and  adviseo  him  to  advance  no  farther,  but  to 
pour  the  dn>ad(\il  shower  of  EngbVh  Mrmws  into  the  enemy. 
Thia  advice  was  followed  with  tho  usual  fortune ;  for  in  all  ages 
the  bow  was  tho  English  instrument  of  victory  ;  and  tbough  the 
Seols,  and  perhaps  the  Prench.  were  superior  in  the  use  of  the 
■pear,  yet  (his  weapon  was  useless  aOer  the  distant  bow  had  dc- 
eided  the  combat  Robert  the  Great,  sensible  of  this  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bannd|fkMit)Jotden>^  a  prepared^ctacbroent  of  catalrr 
to  rush  amOifk  Tne  English  archers  at  the  commencement,  total- 
ly to  disperse  them,  and  stop  the  deadly  eflUgion.  But  Douglas 
now  used  no  such  precaution :  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
\iM  Mople.  drawn  up  on  the  (hoe  of  the  hill,  presented  one  /reneral 
nani  to  tho  enemy,  none  of  whose  arrows  descended  m  vain. 
'  The  Scots  fell  without  fight,  and  unrevonged.  till  a  spirited  kni^t, 
Swinton.  exclaimed  aloud, '  O  my  brave  couulrvmen  !  what  faa- 
oination  has  seized  you  to-day.  thiat  you  stand  like  deer  to  be  shot, 
Inatead  of  indulging  your  ancient  ooaraae,  and  meeting  yourene- 
faBiea  hand  to  band?  Let  thoae  who  will,  descemi  with  me.  that 
we  may  gain  victory,  or  life,  or  fiUl  like  men.'l  This  bemg  heard 
hy  Adam  Gordon,  between  whom  and  Swinton  there  existed  an 
ancient  and  deadly  feud,  attended  with  tiie  mutual  slaughter  qf 
manylHIKVdra.  M  Inslaiitly  Ten  on  his  hnees  before  Swinton. 
bened  his  pardon,  and  desired  to  be  dubbed  a  knight  by  him 
wnrnn  he  roust  now  ragard  aa  the  wiaeat  and  the  boldest  of*  that 
ofdar  fai  Britain.  The  coreinony  performed,  Swinton  and  Gordon 
aeaeended  the  hill,  accompanied  only  by  one  hundred  men  ;  and 
•  deaperate  vakmr  led  the  whole  body  to  death.  Had  a  similar 
vWt  been  ihown  by  (he  Scottish  army,  it  is  probable  that  the 

*  niM  aathor  alfaidsB  to  a  edselioa  of  nail  sisess  lo  vsns,  sdHsd,  fcr  a 
ihaihsMs  poipsst,  by  Mrs.  JoMum  Bsillls. ) 

t  Piiiksflrslsittioa,tlM  Icxi  addsd,  *«  la  ea«  any  sUsv^t  riMO  bs  SMMk 
to  pssdues  fc  fai  aetioii,  {*»  bM  happcosd  lu  rimOar  cmsbJ  ths  satJwr 


,  U*  bM  bsapsusJ 

oppoitanliy  to  iatiiiMts.  that  II  ritall  be  at  ths  psril  of  tbov 

SB  sspartnKiiL"     Adverting  to  this  psswge,  the  New 

R«risv  (July,  1810  ssU.-"  Wa,  iwmthelew, donot  bcUsts  thia 


any  drfng  saart  Msdthdly  dr««alk,'io  se  (hr  sa  H 
saBt,lMaappssnd  in  Eni^and 


tbs  days  of  h«r  gisatMl  gniiaa ;  and 


ghrlai!  Mr  Wal  tar,  (hararon.  (tail  eavUt  for  Ma  eoynea  on  ths  pwaant  oeoulon, 

' —         '  UMlNlabHtttyinihisatraMtb  In  (hs  OMM  aidoooaof  sH 

•nd  (bat,araloiM,  bs  willdenionBlfBls  bia  right  totbs 

lbs  itagio  BHUsi^  Tba  BrHlrfi  Olde,  for  Oelobar,  I8S2, 


ssyL  an  lbs  asma  kssd,  *'  TlMMgh  wa  nay  not  aoesda  to  Iha  aotbar^  dselora* 
dssi,  Ibat  It  b  *>.iio  pmiMeuUr  cakaklad  (or  iha  iUp,*w  mmnm.  hmA 


event  of  the  day  would  have  been  different.  Dooglaip  who  wm 
certainly  deficient  in  the  most  importan*  qualities  ofacenersl, 
seeing  his  army  begin  to  disperse,  at  length  attempted  to  deseeDa 
the  bill ;  but  the  English  archers,  retiring  a  httle,  sent  a  flight  oi 
arrows  so  sharp  and  sttong  that  no  armour  could  withstand:  and 
the  Scottish  leader  himself,  whose  panoply  was  of  refflarkabis 
temper,  fell  under  five  wounds,  though  not  mortal.  The  Englirii 
men-of  arms,  knights,  or  squires,  did  not  strike  one  bfow,  but  le* 
inained  spectators  of  the  rout,  wbioh  was  now  complete.  <3ieat 
numbers  of  the  Scots  were  slain,  and  near  five  hundred  periAsd 
in  the  river  Tweed  upon  their  flight  Among  the  illustrious  oaptirsi 
was  Doudas.  whose  chief  wound  deprived  him  of  an  eve ;  Mardse, 
son  of  Albany ;  the  Earls  of  Moray  and  AngiMj  and  about  twanty> 
four  gentlemen  of  eminent  rank  and  power.  The  chief  slain  weie, 
Swinton.  Gordon,  Li vfainton  of  Calendar,  Ramsa/of  DalboMis, 
Walter  Sinclair,  Roger  Gordon^Wj;!! 

\fhi  the  ics'je  of*  (he  ilnlbrttinate  liatfle  ot  Homil 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  scene  of  action  hai^  n 
the  following  paaea,  been  transferred  fVom  Homildoo  to  HahdoB 
Hill.  For  tms  there  was  an  obvious  reason  ;— for  wno  would 
again  venture  to  introduce  upon  the  scene  the  celebrated  Hot- 
spur, who  commanded  the  English  at  the  former  battle )  Then 
are,  however,  several  coincidences  whrch  may  reconcile  even 
the  severer  antiquary  to  the  substitution  of  Hafidon  Hill  for  Ho* 
mildon.  A  Fcollish  army  was  defeated  by  the  English  on  both 
orx^aaions,  ami  under  noarly  tho  same  circumstances  of  addrns 
on  the  nartof  ibe  victors,  and  mismanagement  on  that  of  tM 
vanquiibod.  for  the.-EngUsh  loxtf-bow  decided  the  day  in  both 
ea%s./  1[|  bopi  ea»s,  ufso,  a>  (iordon  was  left  on  tbefiMdof 
batllcia|i.(  a|HaIidon,  as  at  Ho^ildon.  the  Scots  were  eom- 
manded  by  an  ill-fated  representative  of  the  graat  bouse  of  Doa* 

frias.  Ho  of  Homildon  was  sumamed  Tine-man,  i.  e.  LotMwm. 
rom  his  repented  defeats  and  miscarriages ;  and  with  all  vm 
personal  valour  of  his  race,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  so  snail  a 
portion  of  their  sagacity,  as  to  be  unable  to  learn  military  expe- 
rience fiom  reiterated  calamity.  I  am  far,  however.  fVom  mtidM- 
tmg,  that  the  traits  of  imbecility  and  envy  attributed  to  the  Re* 
gent  itt' the  foHew(nfe|iketch.areJo  helhistbrfoallf  ascribed  either 
to  thcr  elder  Douglas  of  HalMon  nilf.or  to'binfoaled^'ftM-fiian, 
who  seems  to  have  er\ioyed  the  respect  of  his  countrymen,  not* 
withstanding  that,  liko  the  celebrated  Anne  de  Montrooreoey.  be 
was  either  defeated,  or  wounded,  or  made  prisoner,  in  ewry  bat- 
tie  which  he  fought  The  Regent  of  the  aketch  la  a  character 
purely  imaginary. 

The  iraditiou  of  the  Swinton  fomily,  which  sdH  survives  in  a 
lineal  descent,  and  (o  which  the  author  has  the  Imnoar  to  be  re- 
lated, avers,  that  the  Swinton  who  fell  at  Homiklon  in  the  aaa* 
ner  narrated  in  the  preceding  extract,  had  alain  Gordoojs  fathsr; 
which  seems  sufficient  grouiid  for  adopting  that  cireumsomceirta 
the  following  Dramatic  Sketch,  thoogh  it  ia  reodeied  improbiiw 
by  other  authorities.         ^ 

if -any  reader  wtt  take  the  troobla  of  hjukhii  itYRrtMBtT^Br 
dun,  or  other  historians  of  the  period,  he  wilffind,  that  tM»* 
racter  of  the  Lord  of  Swinton,  for  strength.  ecMragefaadflaniai 
ia  by  no  mMna  exaggerated. 


▼.a. 


Abbtmford,  180. 


wadiink,  focal  an  aodanlot,  of  v«y  gnat  tatwsst,  to  M  Urtoriealplsyar 
cmooMiylsi^:  sndalthongh  ito  insldsnta  and  psnoasgasannlsadap, 


b)  Ihcaa  aeanaaT  vhh  an  tvant  or  nal  bialory.  ihwa  ia'nolfais^  to  i— ~  -jr- 
wnt  ihaJr  baing  imanrofco  in  ths  plot  of  any  dmma  of  wbiob  As  sflOaa 
ahonldHainthaeonHncsorSi^hndand  Seodand,  atony  of  lbs  vary  sass^ 
ooa  p«lada  of  Boite' wartora.    Tliawbolalnlataatt  taflaaJ,of  lbaalaiT,iii 
growadbylwochanietarvlniaglDad,  aahappaaiateaa.  wHbgraatiiPwa 

probaUlhy,  and  eontraaiad  widi  eoMidaraUe  aUD  and  aiad.**] 
X  (••MllaimagaaoinnBdominaaJohanaMSvtotfla.taa 

~  eooBnOltonaa  inelytll  qnli 
dasliii 


aar  sasdsn  to  took  Ibr  aaiy 


to  a  Nfobr 


laganoii 
prabbnla  asetosnavit 
nooindulcara  aoiita  . 
viglda,  ad  bvadanduBR 
caloa,  aagtUanim  Jacolb  panlen  warinant 
Donina  Doaniol  boalaa  panatrsbiaaaa,  at 

HOT  MH       BBiMtaa  •-"    l>««i»  t>mt^nmhmwBBm.»  "" 

UvooU,  |p.«t.] 


t,  dieana.  O  eoBBnOIti 
I  pnbiuiU,qaod  naa 
uni  Baiukisi  gni  voa,  I 


vriitovtai 


podaaar.  tol  nttoa  ai 


•\  -',*• 


HALIDON   HILL. 


DRAMATIS   PERSONiE. 


SCOTTISH. 
^»  ^JiQBifT  or  SopTtAiro. 

BvTMKiaJiiiD,  ' 
Rpm, 

Adam  db  Vifowt,  a  Kni^  Templar. 


kScoUuk  Chi^a  and  Nobler, 


Tirt  'Psioii  OP  Maison-Dibu. 
JUy^lp,  Swinton's  Syuirc. 
Hob  BATtBLY,  a  JSordcr  Mom-  Trooper, 

Heralds,  .  ' 

I- 

ENGLISH. 
Kino  Edward  III.  \ 

Chawdos,  p 

Percy.  S  Engliak  and  Nvhnafi  mSUK 

RiBAtfMOTrr,  ) 

The  Arbot  op  Walthahstow. 


ACT  I. 

SCBNB  1. 

T^noriham'  sidt  of  the  eminence  qf  Halidon, 
Tw  hack  Scene  represents  tfie  summit  ef  the 
a»Untj  occupied  by  the  Rear-guard  of  the  Scottish 


Hath  often  conquerM  9l  the  head  of  fewer 
And  worse  appointed  followers. 


Ay,  but  'twas 

Pother, 


VIPOIVT. 

Bruce  that  led 


them.    Rdtertod 


BtUer  Dm  Vwont  and  the  Pbiob  op  MAisoK-Dtcir. 

Wo  fttrtTier  Falhei^here  I  need  no  eoidanoe— 
I  hare  ^Iread^  brought  your  peaceful  step 
Too  near  the  verge  of  battle. 

PBIOB. 

™n  ^Ddld  I  see  you  join  some  Baron's  banner, 
Before  I  say  fturewell.    The  honoured  sword 
That  foDght  so  well  in  Syria,  should  not  waV6 
Amid  the  ignoble  crowd. 

VlPOKt. 

Ea^  tpofw  noble  hi  a  pitched  field, 
Sraiat  a  man  baa  room  to  fight  and  fall  on*t. 
m  I  shall  find  out  IHends.  'Tis  scarce  twelve  years 
Snuie  J  left  Scotland  for  tbd  wars  of  Palestine, 
ind  cfMti  the  flower  of  all  the  Scottish  nobles 
Wees  kno^m  to  me;  and  I,  in  my  degree, 
Rot  all  unknown  to  them. 

pBimL 
Ahttt  ikkt^htm  hem  changea  smcA  that  time ^ 
The  Royal  Bnice,  with  Rando^h,  JDougia^  Gra< 

'  jf|.field  the  banners  which,  now  moulder 
iVesrthechanceL 


Tis  not  the  falchion's  weight  decides  a  combat: 
It  18  the  strong  and  skilful  hand  that  w'  '  * 
111  fitte.  that  we  should  lack  the  noble  I 
And  all  his  champions  now  !  Time  call 
For  when  1  parted  honce  for  Palestine, 


army.    BodiM  qf  armed  Men  appear  as  adranc-    ^^^  Jl?'   . ^     r'r-,>T'?—  -,— z^"-  -  \^«*y«' 

tngfrom  different  points,  to  join  the  main  Body,    ll^f  ^"®  strong  and  skilful  hand  that  wields  it. 

*"  §»^«i  i.^'  y^e  should  lack  the  noble  King, 
And  all  his  champions  now !  Time  call' d  them  not. 


The  brows  of  most  were  free  from  grisz^ed  hair. 


PRIOB. 


lyathcppa  pdriiea  it* 


Tjpoirr. 


.-— .  lAAe  I  looked  on  many  a  wdll-known  crest 
wbla^on'd  abield,*  M  hitnerward  we  cam^ 
Tm^aci^  of  the  Btrons  wlw  displayed  them 
Were  all   nnkndwn  to  me.    Brave(  yontki 
^  aeem'd;    . 
icc^  aafely^  fitt^  to  adorn  the  tilt^anl. 
mix'  to  be.leadam  of  a  war.    Their  followers, 
ToBBg.^lite vtkaitaiielvM,  seem  like  themsBlYe*  nn- 


tbdy 


at  their  battle- 


PBIQB. 


Too  tru^  alas  I   But  well  vou  know,  in  Scodanct 
*ew  hairs  are  silver'd  u^nderneath  the  nelinet ; 
Tis  cowls  hke  mine  which  hide  them.  'Mongst  the 

War's  the  rash  reaper,  who  thrusts  in. his  sickle 
Before  the  grain  is  white.    In  threescore  years 
And  ten.  which  I  have. seen,  I  have  outlived 
Wellnigh  two  generations  of  our  nobles. 
The  race  which  holdst  yon  summit  ia  the  third 

_,  VlPONTf 

Thou  mayst  outCVe  them  also. 

PBIOB. 

V  1.11U      L     „        Heayeiifal'efcndl 

My  prayer  shall  be,  that  Hearen  will  cbaa  my  eyas. 

Before  they  look  upon*  the  wrath  to  come. 

jaethj,  retire,  good  Father  r~Pray  fbr  Scotland— 
Think  not  on*  me.    Here  (iomwi  air  aniiijnt  frierid,  ' 
Brother  in  arms,  with  wh<^m  to^ddy  I'll  join  me.^ 
Back  to  your  choir,  assentble  tU  your  brotherhood. 
And  w«ary  H^avM  with  pfayers  for  nburiut    - 

PBIOB. 

Heayeti's  {)feM(ng  r«iit%iih'tlie^'' 

Champion  of  HbaVMi,  and  of  tbr  MtfMng  bmimtyr 

[Bkft  pBibiV  Vrpoirr  draw  a  UttU  aside:,  aild*- 
lets  down  the  beaver  qfhis  helvncL 

m 

SnUr  SwiHTOv,  foOowsd  ftyRBniALo  and  otkert 
to  vMi^  hs  speaks  €ii  he'aUet*. 

,  ■  swurroH." 

-  Halt  here,  and  'plant  my.  pennon,  till  the  Regent ' 
Ajssign  ou^  band  itd  Btation  in  the  host. 


I*. 


t5«Wfc««Mwtwithiin4az;ited^m,,  .  BvhrALD. 

•i»  tiiidc  the  rays  c|art  back  fcoin  ehi^d  and  helmet,4  'Hi&t  must  ba  by  the  Standard.    We  bsvn  \s^ 


Ana  *ward  andbattie>aJietand  spear  and  pennon, 
■ore  'tw  a  gallant  show  t  The  Bruce  himself 

*  tll&— '^  rv«  IbofcM  OB  maoir  a  well-lmbwn'peiiDbn 
V«i-TIIL 


That  rigfat'^since  good  Saint  I>avid'snig|l^«tl0tilt 
Fajn  would  I  see  the  Marcher  would  diiquite  it 

t  fMg.-".The  irouthd  who  koI^/VAo,,  "  oro."' 


«    V    / 


10 


HAU^NHILL. 


PMMse,  Reynald  1    Where  the  general  plontf  the 

soldier^ 
There  is  his  place  of  honour,  and  there  onW 
His  valour  can  win  worship.    TbouVt  of  those, 
Who  would  have  war's  deep  art  bear  the  wild  sem- 

'  blance 
Of  some  diaorder'd  hunting,  ^her*^  ptfl-mell, 
Each  trustinK  to  the  swiftnMB  of  his  nor^ 
-Gallants  press  on  to  see  the  quarry  falL 
Ton  steel-clad  Southrons,  Reynald,  are  no  deer ; 
And  England's  Edward  is  no  stag  at  bay. 

viPOKT  {advancing.) 
There  needed  not,  to  blazon  forth  the  Swkton, 
His  ancient  burgonet,  the  sable  Boar 
Chain'd  to  the  gnarl'd  oak,*— nor  his  proud  stem 
Nor  giant  stature,  nor  the  ponderous  mace,. 
Which  only  he,  of  .Scotland's  realm,  can  wield: 
His  disciphne  and  wisdom  mark  the  leader. 
As  doth   his  frame   the  champion.     Hall,  brave 
Swinton! 

SWIMTON. 

firave  Templar,  thanks !  Such  your  cross'd  shoulder 

fpeaks  you; 
But  the  closed  visor,  which  conceals  your  feaUiresi 
Forbids  more  knowledge.    Umfraville,  perhaps— 

vzFOirr  {unclosing  his  hdmet.) 
No  i  one  leas  worthy  of  our  sacred  Order. 
Yet,  unless  Syrian  suns  have  scorch'd  my  features 
Swart  a^ny  sable  visor,  Alan  Swinton 
Will  welcome  Symon  Tipont. 

'  ewnrroN  {embraeing  him,) 
As  the  hlidie  reaper 

Welcomes  a  practised  mata  when  the  ripe  harvest 
Lies  deepheiore  him.  and  the  sun  is  high ! 
Thou'lt  follow  yon  old  pennon,  wilt  thou  not? 
''TIS  tatter'd  since  thou  saw'st  it,  and  the  Boar- 
heads 
Look  as  if  brought  lh>m  off  some  Christmas  board, 
Where  knives  had  notch'd  them  deeply. 

VIPONT. 

Have  with  them,  ne'ertheless.  The  Stuart's  Chequer, 
The  Bloedv  Heart  of  Douglas.  Rosa's  Lymphads, 
Satherland'e  Wild-cats,  nor  tbe  royal  Lion, 
Rampant  in  golden  treasure,  wins  roe  from  them. 
We'll  back  the  Boar-heads  bravely.    I  see  round 

^em 
A  chosen  band  of  lances— some  well  known  to  me. 
Where's  the  main  body  of  thy  followers  1 

BWIWTON. 

Symon  de  Yipont  thou  dost  see  them  all 
That  S  win  ton's  bugle-horn  can  call  to  battle, 
However  loud  it  rin<gs.    There's  not  a  boy 
Left  in  my  halls,  whose  arm  has  strength  enough 
To  hear  a  sword— there's  not  a  man  behind, 
However  old,  who  moves  without  a  atai!. 
Striplings  And  graybearda,  every  one  is  here, 
And  here  all  sfaKHild  be— Scotland  needs  them  all: 
And  more  and  better  men,  were  each  a  Hercules, 
And  yonder  handful  centi4>led. 

VtPOKT. 

A  thousand^oUowenB^-such,  with  friends  and  kins- 
men, 
Allies  and  vassals,  thou  wert  wont  to  leadr- 
A  th/avMod  foUowera  shrunk  to  sixty  lances 
In  twelve  years'  space!— And  thy,  bcave  sons,  Sir 

'Alan? 
Alas !  I  fear  to  ask.    ' 

V       .  *  ••  .swnrroN. 

AU  slain,  De  Vipont.    In  my  empty  home 
Ajpony  babe  lisps  to  a  widow'd  mother, 
**  Where  is  my  gr^ndaire  1  wherefore  do  you  weep  7" 
But  for  that  prattler,  Lvtlph's  house  is  heirless. 
I'm  an  old  oak,  from  wmcn  the  foresters 
Have  hew'd  four  soodly  boaghst  and  left  beside  me 


Only  a  ^aptioA  'fmhh  the  ftiwn  maar  eil»h 
As  nMPhnga  over  it 


AU«lain'»-«las! 

BWIMTOM. 

Ay,  all,  De  Vmont    And  their  attributsft 
John  with  theLong  Spear-^ Archibald  with  the  Ai5> 
Richard  the  Ready— and  jny  youngest  darling, 
My  Fair-hair'd  Willikm-HU  nut  now  eurvifs 
In  meaaurea  ^plfaldi  the  gTa^hair'd  minstrels  iiof, 
When  they  make  maidens  weep. 

VIFOWT. 

These  wars  with  England,  they  have  rooted  oat 
The  flowers  of  Christendom.    Knighu  who  mgk 


•  r  Tha  aniMiflal  bMrftm  of  the  aficimt  Ihaitl; 
am  asMh  •  dwmpn,  or  ^btt 


rfal  bMrftm  or  the  afictant  Ihaitly  oTBwi 
[on,  or.  between  three  boan'  headM  enaed 
bear  ewitosd  to  a  tnae. andabove, on  m 
vmanaa^wo  boais  ttsadfaw  on  a  oqbj 


Of  OWIUUIII 


on  ■»#■• 
onaoonpsrt* 


The  siepaichre  of  Christ  from  the  rode  heathan, 
Fall  in  unholy  warfare  1 

SiyiHTON 

Unholy  warfare  1  ay,  well  hast  ihou  named  it: 
But  not  with  England— would  her  cloth-yard  mm 
Had  bored  their  euirasses!  Their  Uvea  had  bean 
Lost  like  their  grandsire's,  in  the  bold  defence 
Of  theif  dear  countryt--but  in  private  fend 
With  the  proud  Gk)rdon,  fell  my  Long-spear'dloituv 
He  with  the  Aie,  and  he  men  called  the  Ready. 
Ay,  and  my  Fair-hair'd  Will— the  Gordon's  wraih 
Devour'd  my  gallant  issue. 

VIPONT. 

Sinee  thou  dost  weep,  their  death  is  unaveoiedl 

swniToir. 
Templar,  what  think'st  thou  me  7— See  yonder  rocki 
From  which  the  fountain  .gQ8iiet-~is  it  less 
Compact  of  adamant,  though  waters  flowfromtti 
Firm  hearts  have  rooister  eyes. — ^They  an  aveogea* 
I  wept  not  till  they  were— till  thej)roud  Goroep 
Had  with  his  life-blood  dyed  mv  father's  awosl^ 
In  guerdon  that  he  thinn  d  my  rather'a  lineage, 
And  then  I  wept  my  sons;  and,  as  the  Gorddn 
Lay^  at  my  feet,  there  was  a  tear  for  him,       .    .  " 
Which  mingled  with  the  rest.    We  had  been  mendi, 
Had  shared  the  banquet  and  the  chase  |ogeth% 
Fought  side  by  side,— and  our  first  cause  of  stni^ 
Wo  to  the  pride  of  both,  was  but  a  light  one! 

VIPONT. 

Ton  are  at  feud,  then,  with  the  mighty  Gwdon" 

6«*INTOM. 

At  deadly  feud.    Here  hi  this  Border-land, 
Where  the  sire's  quarrels-descend  upon  the  son 
As  due  a  part  of  his  inheritance, 
As  the  strong  castle  and  the  ancient  blaxo& . 
Where  private  Vengeance  holds  the  scales  of  joaos^- 
Weighing  each  drop  of  blood  aa  acrupnloaaly 
As  JeY^s  or  Lombards  balanoe  ailver  pencsi 
Not  in  this  land  *twixt  Sol  way  and  Saint  Abba, 
Rages  a  bitterer  feud  than  mine  and  theira, 
The  Swinton  and  the  Oordoiu 

vipovr.  ,  .    , 

You.  with  some  tbreaacore  lancea    and  theCnifi* 
Leading  a  thoosnnd  followers. 

SWINTON.  -     .1 

You  rate  him  far  too  low.   Since  yon  soni^t  PlN^< 
tinci  ■   ' 

He  hath  had  grants  of  banmsBs  and  lordahipa  .  , 
In  the  fer-distant  North.  A  thoitaand  horaa  '  J| 
His  Bootheni  friends  and  vaasalv  always  nWMwrg] 
Add Badenooh kerne,  and honse from Dvy aadBP^J 
He'll  count  a  thooaaod  OMfe^-^And  now,  De  vpB^i 
If  the  Boar-hends  seem  in  yomr  even  lean  worthy  '  * 
For  lack  of  followers— seek  yonder  alandaid^.- 
The  bounding  Stag,  with  a  bnv»iiint'asoilMii| ' 
There  the  young  dordon  makes  Ins  eaiUesi  fiall  '^ 
And  pants  to  win  his  spnrsi  His  lhlike«^i  frfany  •  ^ 
As  well  as  mine,  thon  wert-~gt»,  join 
'And  grace  him  with  thy  p 


.'M 


VIPONT; 


When  you  were  friends^  I  was  tfaa  fiiead  ^M0ii)^ 
Abd  now  I  can  be  enemy  to  neither:  *     i! 

But  my  poor  person,  though  but  aUg^t  tin  aid  .'  '^ 

ment,  wheieon  era  the  wori$»  JH  FitNM.**-^J)oMf  lai^t  DsrsaSJi 

l>-iay  .  • 

t  tHS.-'*Of  tbtdsMlanKhat 


I 


II 


on  tbui  field  the  btoner  of  the  two 

WUdk  him  the  Bmalleet  fottowing. 

•wonroF. 
Spoke  like  the  generoiu  Knight  who  gtve  up  all, 
Leading  and  loraebip,  in  a  heathen  land 
To  fight,  a  Chriatian  soldier !    Yet.  in  e 


I  pray,  I^  \lpont,  you  woold  join  the  Gordon 

In  tlna  high  battle.    'Tie  a  noble  youth,—  , 

So  frme  doth  vouch  him,— anioroua»  qoiGk,  and 

▼aliant: 
Takes  knighthood,  too,  due  daj.  and  well  may  uie 


y*  m  the  wiah  to  win  them. 
A  IHeiid  Hke  th^  beside  him  in  the  (ight. 
Were  worth  a  hundced  spears,  to  rein  his  ralour 
And  temper  it  with  prudence :— 'tis  the  aged  eagle 
Teachea  fiis  brbod  to  gaxe  upon  the  Bun» 
VJ^th-eye  undaxzled. 

VIPOWT. 

Alas,  brave  Swinton!  Wouldst  thou  train  the  hunter 
That  soon  must  brin^  thee  to  the  bay  1  Tour  custom, 
Tpur  most  unchristian,  say^ge,  fiend-like  custom, 
wMt  Gordon  to  avenge  his  mther's  deadi. 

swumm. 
Why,  be  it  so !  I  look  for  nothing  else : 
My  pan  was  acted  when  I  slew  his  lather, 
Avenging  mv  fbui*  sons—Young  Gordon's  sword, 
If  it  anomd  find  my  heart,  can  ne'er  inflict  there 
A  pauR  so  poignant  aa  his  father's  did. 
But  I  would  perish  by  a  noble  hand. 
And  sQch  will  his  be  if  he  bear  him  nobly, 
Nobly  and  Ivisely  on  this  field  of  Hahdon. 

BnUr  a  PtrasTTTVAirr. 

roasuivAjrr. 
Sir  Kaights  to  couaoil !— 'tis  the  Regent's  order, 
Tm  knights  and  men  of  leading  nieet  him  instantly 
Before  the  royal  standard.    Edward's  army 
Is  seen  from  the  hiU-summiL 


swurroif* 
Say  to  the  Regent,  we  obey  ma  orders. 

^  IBrit  PtRSUIVAlCT. 

[TV  RxYiTALD.]  Hold  thou  my  casque,  and  furl  my 

pepnoQ  up 
Clwe  to  the  staflT.    I  will  not  show  my  crest, 
No^  standard,  till  the  common  foe  shall  challenge 

them, 
ni  wake  no  dvfl  strife,  nor  tempt  the  Gordon 
With'  anicht  that's  like  defiance.  ' 

VJPQWT. 

WSl  be  not  know  your  features  ? 

SWINTON. 

He  never  taw  me.^  In  the  distant  North, 
Against  liis  will,  'tis  said,  his  friends  dotmn'd  him 
Dmins  hie  nurture—caring  not,  belike, 
To  trust  a  pledge  so  precious  near  the  Boar-tnaks. 
I!  was  a  natural  but  needless  caution: 


rlvage  no  war  With  children,  for  I  thmk 
Tbo  deeply 


on  nunc  own. 


J. 


vipoirr. 
I^Mrte  thongfaton  it,  and 'will  see  the  Gordon 
Ai  we  go  hencet^to  council.    I  do  bear 
» rroMB,  whaoh  binds  me  to  be  Christian  priest, 
'  *'  well  BB  Ohrislian  ehampion.t    (Sod  may  grant, 
1 1,  nt  once  hi»ihther*8  friend  and  yours, 
some  i»eace  betwixt  you.f 


SWDITOlf. 

'tikntyour  ptiestty  zeal,  and  knightly  valoo^, 
-^9re^  the  grave  to  render  up  the  dead. 

lExtuni  uvcraUih 


SCBNfi  II. 

r    eunswta  qfffalidon  HiU,  b^ot^  dia  Begtnfe 
JkuL     Tlu  Hoydi  Siaiidari^  tSeoUand  u  atn 
fWt^  back-ground^  i^i/^  the  Pinnoru  and  Ban- 
qf  the  principal  JVb6lM  around  U. 

I^tiril.— "fllMBrply."! 

'♦  Sft— "  Ai  w«  do  pMf»"  ftcj  _  ; 

r  ttaBLr--'*  TM  wotM  t  liter  appolote  sm  Chrltlten  priMt, 
AiVMA  M  CIuMmi  wudatt"  te.J 


^"SSC 


RAUDON^XLU 

OnmeU^  SeoUi^  MM#  and  CWa. 
LAMP,  Ross,  Lnnfoz,  ICaxwxll,  ana  otik«r 
qf  the  highest  rank,  are  doee  to  the  Rionrr  a  2>er- 
ean^  ana  in  the  act  qfkeen  debate,  Vifomt,  tsUJk 
GoEDOH  and  other*,  remain  grouped  at  aome 
distance,  on  the  right  hand  qf  the  Stage.  On  th4 
left,  standing  also  apart*  is  Swikton,  alone  and 
bareheaded.  The  Nobles  are  dressod  in  JERfi^ 
land  or  Lowland  habiU,  as  hisi4frieal  coskima 
rsguires.  Trumpets,  Heralds  4»e,  are  in  atUmd' 
ones. 


LKKKOX. 

Nay«  Lordlini^a  put  no  shame  upon  my  com 
I  did  but  Bsv,  11  we  retired  a  little, 
We  should  have  fisirer  field  and  better  vantage. 
I've  seen  King  Robert— ay,  the  Bruce  himseff— 
Retreat  six  leaguea  in  length,  and  think  na  tbnm 
on*t  'I 

aBQCMT. 

Ay,  but  King  Edward  sent  a  hau^ty  message,      , 
Defying  us  to  battle  on  this  field. 
This  very  htll  of  Hatidon ;  if  we  leave  it  V 

Unfought  withal,  it  squares  not  with  our  honotm ,  \ 

swnrrov  {apart.) 
A  perilous  honour,  that  allows  the  enamiTi  : , 

And  such  an  enemv  as  this  same  Edward.  > 

To  choose  our  field  of  battle!   He  knows  now 
To  make  our  Scottish  pride  betray  its  master 
Into  the  pitfall. 

[During  this  sp^edi.  the  debate  among  th§  :ffoUm 
is  continued, 

suTHBuuiND  {aloiuL)  «     r 

We  will  not  ^ack  bne  furlong— not  one  yardi 
No,  nor  one  inch;  where'er  we  find  the  foc^.      >  ,  r 
Or  where  the  foe  finds  us,  there  will  we  fight  IniOf  i 
Retreat  will  dull  the  spirit  of  our  followers, 
Who  now  stand  prompt  for  battle.  , , 

R0B8. 

My  Lorde^  methinks  great  Morarchatl  has  doubts, 
That,  if  his  Northern  claas  once  turn  the  seam 
Of  their  check'd  hose  behind,  it  will  be  hard 

To  halt  and  rally  them. 

* 

BUntSSLAND 

Smfat  thou,  MacDonnein— Add  another  fklsehood., 
And  name  when  Morarchat  was  coward  or  traitor^ ; 
Thine  island  race,  as  chronicles  can  tell, 
Were  oft  a^anced  to  the  Southron  cause ;  ; . 

Lovina  the  weight  and  temper  of  their  gold,  ,  i 

More  than  the  weight  and  temper  of  their  steeL 


( 


''I 


aiOBNT. 

Peace,  my  Lords,  he ! 

ao68  (throwing  down  his  Glo9e,) 
MacDonneU,  wilt  not  peace  I    Them  lies  my  pledge' 

Proud  Morarchat,  to  witness  thee  a  liar. 

.  ..  / 

...  MAXWBLL. 

Brought  I  all  Nithsdale  from  the  Western  Border  |. 
Left  1  m^  towers  exposed  to  foraying  England,  ' 
And  thieving  Annandale,  to  iaee  such  misrule  1 

JOIOrstONBw 

Who  speaks  of  Annandale  7  Dare  MaxweU  abuKW : 
The  gentle  House  of  Lochwood  If 

axourr. 
Peace,  Lordlincm,  once  again.    We  repreaent 
The  Majesty  of  Scotland— in  our  preaenoe 
Brawling  is  treason. 

aoTRnaiAim. 
Were  it  in  presence  of  the  Bling  himself^ 
What  should  prevent  my  saying 

Mntcr  LznpxsaY. 

?'ou  must  determine  quickly.    Scarce  a  mile 
arta  our  vanguard  from  Edward's.  Ontha 

I  [In  the  MS.  the  Meno  tMBUBataa.  with  thii  lins.] 

imemiimveie  the  wneimniuak' 
<a  Aitlnrluid.    Bee  onto,  pan  984,  note.] 

IT  [Loeliwood  CuUe  ww  the 
Canb  of  AonumJe  1 


li 


iiiiMD6ifitit£ 


«..,,.  oJeaihedf  a'rmotirlJaih'throiiA  6loi^?bf  toi 
Lute 'stars  thh^uph  froart-mrrt— at^eda  neigh,  and 
'    .   weapona  clasn — 

kii^  at^ws  soon  will  whi»tt«i— the  Worst  sound 
That  waits  on,EngU8h  war.  -You  must  determl&e. 

REdBMT. 

Wa'kre*decemaiiied.    We  will  spare  proud  G^waM 
Half  of  the  ground  that  parts  ue.^-Oh'Ward.  Loras; 
Sasat  Andrew  strike  for  Sdotland  1    We  Will  lead 
The  middle  ward  ourselves,  the  Royal  Standtrd  - 
Displayed  beside  us :  and  beneath  its  shadow 
Shall  me  young  gallants,  whom  we  knjg)i^  this  day, 
FigiuTdr'  their  goldai^  spurs.— T^enuo^ti  thou'rt  wisej 
And  wilt  obey  commaiid— lead  thou  the  rear. 

TBe  rear.— why  I  the  rear  1   The  van  'Were  fitter 
For  him  who  fought  abreast  with  Robert  Bruce. 

.  flwiNTON  {apart) 
Discretibn  hath  fbrs^en  Lennox  too ! 
The  wisdom  he  was  forty  yesira  in  gathering 
Uaa  left  him  in  an  instant.    'Tis  contagioua 
Eveil'to  witness  ft-enzy. 

The  Regent  hatfi  determined  well.    The  rear 
Suits  bim  the  b^st  who  counseird  our  retreat, 

LCKNOX. 

Proud  Northern  Thane,  the  van  were  soon  the  rear, 
WVie^y  disordered  followera  plant^l  there 

SUTIfBELAND. 

Thea,  for  that  vkfy  word  I  make' a  vow, 
Bv  my  broad  Earldom,  and  my  fa  therms  sOUl, 
That  if  I  havd  not  leading  of  the  vanj 
I  WJflnot  fight  to-day ! 

BOSS. 

Morarchat !  thou  the  leading  of  the  van  I 
Not  whilst  MacDonnefl  lives. 

swiNTON  {apart.) 
Nay,  then  a  stone  would  speak. 
Addrtaaea  the  Reoeitt.]    Majr't  please  your  Grace, 
And  you,  great  Lords,  to  hear  an  old  man's  counsel, 
That  hath  seen  fights  enow.  These  open  bickering* 
^hearten  all  ouf  host.    If  that  your  Grace, 
th  these  great  Earls  and  Lords,  must  needs  debate, 
Let  the  closed  tent  conceal  your  disagreement.* 
Klse  'twill  be  said,  ill  fares  it  with  the  flodc, 
If  she|iherds  wran|;Ie,  when  the  wolf  is  ni^. 

BBGBNT. 

The  old  Knight  counsels  well.    Let  eraiy  Lord 
Or  Chief,  who  leads  five  hundred  men  or  more, 
Follow  to  cottnefl  -others  are  excluded— 
\Wll  fitte  tio  vulgllr  censurera  of  our  conduct— 
„  ^    ^  . .  ,     [liking  at  SwintOw. 

Young  Gordon,  your  high  rank  and  numerous  fol- 

.  jowii^ 
G^re  you  a  seat  with  ub,  though  yet  uxiknigfated. 

GOBDOK. 

I  pny  jou,  pardon  me;    Myyouth's  unfit 
T^htt  m  oottnoiV^^>«tt  thai  Kajgtit'B  gra7likti>8 
And  wisdom  wait  "Without. 

1>o  asydu  Wtll ;  we deigYl  ndt hid  you  twice, 

[TTu  Bxaeiv^i  Rbse,  SumsBtAKn,  I^bhkox. 
Maxwell,  <^c.  enter  the  Tent,  TJie  rest 
remain  groupec^abomttheyJ^tage, 

GOBbb^  (observing  awi^ojsi,) 
That  helmetlesa  old  iCnight,  fats  giant  stature^ 
HiB  awful  accents  of  rebuke  «n4  ^^visdom, 
Have  caught  m^  fancv  strangely.    He  doth  seem 
Like  to  some  viaion'd  form  which  I  have  dream'd  o(| 
But  never  B«w  with  Waking  ejfW  ffll  iiow. 
^  wiii'iiBaMft  Mm. 


PA^ylMj,  do  not  So ; 


nttatfl 


•  r  A  BUieetoBM«ea]  to  VohoiaB  aan. 
Aadhanta  u  aoiiDd  to  tUne.'*— OorioMNWl 


Anon  I'll  td^'b  yOfU  I'^don  Why  /oti  sh<i^  not.'     . 
There's  other  w<jA  in  hand 

ooitDdar. 
I  Win  bur  nsk  hls'nkme.   There's  in  his  pie^ence  r 
Something  thftt  works  upon  me  like  a  spell. 
Or  hke  the  feetin;?  made  my  childish  eay 
Doat  Upon  tales  of  superstitious  dread, 
Atp-aamg  while  they  chill'd  my  heart  with  fev.  . 
Now,  bom  the  Gordon,  1  do  feel  right  well 
rm  bound  to  fear  naught  ecrthly^And Xieor  nau|^ 

rfl  know  Who  this  man  i» ,   ^ .  .       ^  , 

[Acoosts  Swnnro& 
Sir  Kni^t,'  1  pray  you,  of  your  gentle  courtesy, . . 
To  tcU  your  honour d.  name.    I  am  ash  amed. 
Being  unknown  in  arUis,  to  say  that  mine 
Is  Adam  Gordon. 

BWixTOK  (ahov>3  emotunw  InU  instantly  subdkiea  it) 
It  is  a  name  that  soundeth  In  my  ear 
L^o  to  a  defttli-kncU— ay,  and  like  the  call 
Or  the  shrill  trumpet  to  the  morlal  ^iata ; 
Yet'tis  a  name  which  oe'er  hath  been  dlshonoox'f^ 
And  never  will,  I  trust— most  sufely  never 
By  such  a  youth  as  tboa. 

GORDON. 

There's  a  mysterious  couitcsy  in  thiSj 
And  yet  it  yields  no  answer  to  my  ques^on. 
I  trust  you  hold  the  Gordon  uot  unworthy 
To  know  the  name  he  aek 9 1 

SWINTON.  "• 

Worthy  of  all  thaf  openness  and  honour  : 
May  show  to  friend  or  foe — but,  for  my  namc^ 
Vipont  will  show  it  you;  nid,  if  tispund 
Harsh  in  your  ear,*  remember  that  it  knells  there 
But  at  your  own  request.    ThiB'day,  at  least, 
Though  seldom  wont  to  keep  it  in  conc^ahnej^t  '. 
As  there^e  no  caifse  I  should,  y&u  had  not  Item  it.' 

GOBUON. 

This  strange 

Vll^ONT. 

The  mystery  is  needful.    Follow  me. 

[  7^  retire  behind  the  side  SecB^ 

SWINTON  {looking  after  them,) 
'Tis  a  brave  youth.    How  blushed  his  nobie  ehoski 
While  youthful  modesty,  and  the  embsffraBanaeot 
Of  cunosity,  combined  with  wonder, 
And  half  susjpicion  of  some  slight  intended, 
All  mingled  m  the  flush :  but  soon  'twiU  de 
Into  revenge's  glow.    How  slow  is  Vipont 
I  wait  the  issue,  aa  I've  seen  spectators  . 
Suspend  the  motion  even  Of  the  eyefide.* 
When  the  slow  gunner,  with  his  lighted  matcli, 
Approach'd  the-eharg'd  cannon,  in  the  «et  - 
To  waken  its  dread  Blomhers.--Now  'tie  Mt i  • 
He  draws  his  sword,  and  ruahes  towBMU  ma^ 
Who  will  nor  seek  nor  ahim  him^ 

Enter  GoBD^H,  wtiihM  hu  Yacar^  •• 

▼IPON*.  • 

Hold,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven  K~0,  for  tho  cake 
Of  your  dear  country,  hold^Hee  SwoMoa 

your  fatheri  «« 

And  must  youi  therefoM  ibe  gflundfa l>ai liuiH' 
And  stand  recorded  aa  the  aofieh  traitor/ 
Who,  in  her  hour  of  oeed^'liis  oottalry^s  oi 


Deserts,  that  he  may  wreak  a  pn5Mite'«TOiis$«*- 
Look  to  yon  banner-— that  is  JScotland'a  atandarai 
Look  to  the  Regent— he  is  Scedand'a  imvStki 
Look^to  th«  B^h— they  afe  sS>UkS?lom»l> 
Bethink  thee,  then,  thou  aVt  a  sOti  of '^cbuab^  ' 
And  tSihitton  niitrght  be8ide.t 

ootfsoir 
He  hath  come  herd  fo  ktmm  motf— OffI  nnhand 

,  me !-r  VI  .    *•      ...        1^ 

lliiMt'can^tnM'beniy'lfkihefaanoUntMend^  .,  1 
Thou  stand'st'twiztirie  and  he  wt^eiiw  nimi^  J 

,  .     vxpojrr.  '.'.-.  t 

Ton  know  not  S winton.  Scarce  o'ni^  paesiog  ^bofufiilt 
Of  his  high  mind  was  with  youj  jiow,'  hit  abal' 
la  fiz'd  on  this  day's  h«ttie;    Tit^  xbUht«l«AiiK 

t  rtn  the  MS.  tfavfi^  laik  Un«arviN«%«S^  an  I 
poktttd.] 


i 


mp>f>\ 


At  miawtrM  before  he  faw  yonr  blade  drawn.- 
Stand  •t]i|«wHratthiiiw.«ldW.»      ^  ' 

Enter  TllLAxwi^ifj,J[pm  the  TtnL 
^  .,  BwnriOK; 

flow  g9  our  cotmcilvMigL,W9Ut  maj  I  aA  ? 


U 


^wa<ikiM>llb&.)i|Br|i 

WttB  eyery  breeze  and  every  UIlow. battled 
For  dieir  precedeDce.t 

...Bvurrow. 
llMt  sore  they  are  pofMeaa'd  I    «om«,eTiljpint,    ' 
TO  mock  their  Taloar.  robs  them  of  discretjon. 
Fia,  fie,  ii|k>n*t  h-Qy  thai  |)miferm[me'a  tomb       , 
Cou  d  reMd«i^tmm  Braoe!  that  SpainVred  ihore 
Coiddirje«e  baeli;the  aood  U>rd  J^^ 
Or  illAto'roerlUndoIpE,  with  bis  ▼oice  of  terrw-^ 
Wen  here^  to  ^we  theee  brawlep  iq  submiMion ! 


aamM?^ 


now. 


«omDOw. 
.  which  all  men  apeak  oC 
}VLt  net  the  sullen  ^e, 
t w---,TT     -T-^-*i^  Jisot  tiiat  shotildiiNolottg 
l»lteir4bat*«Me^eoiphan.   I  shall  rfM 
r  ttir^tfter  twiee  ere  I  ean  stiiKS 

Ji«»<han«i  und  tkoe  of  sncb  command ; 

l!!LgLfe?^,5Jyifr^:  Q"  "y  falc^ion^hilt; 

Weed  I  again  remmd  yon,  (hat  the  place 
Pttnits  not  private  qoansi  9 

ooaooir. 


MMlfaii.    i'^iFill  not  seek— nay,  I 
AndjW4ni^0fa%a  that  ^cfa  debjit< 
•wWifceam liow  taunts,  reprpacboii 
The  lie  iinblf;  httvjb  flown  from  montV 
WM WM  ef  peasants  were  di 
t-bailii 


.    .  .fwlie^ 
to  jponth ;  ' 


^ont  ajbqt-¥all  match,  raiheST^n  Qiiefs 

«.'!  .  ▼IPOHT. 

gach  tt  at  times  hath  been ;  and  then  the  Cross  ' 
Hath  iimk  before  theCresoent.    Heaven'a  cause 
Won^  iiotm«Cory  wksre  wisdom  was  not,— 
Miold  yon  Ehsl  ish  host  come  aiowly  on, 
With  equal  front,  rank  jnar8h|il I'd  upon  rank, 
si  ^^^fJIP'flKr'W^^*?^  niovins  body  $ 

^Ifi!!^^^^^  I)^^^  ^^^^  prepared 
^Bport  ijpd  mly«  iM  m^ 

MMS^JSKQmi&Pi^  ak  t^e  tumbling  #urges 
TWraW-JWfl^  WP  at  xan^pm.   Look  on  bpth, 
^H*.tb^.faflpo  i  wMoflMgJil,]^ jiiwfioiir,  ,' 

2>  even  ray  mezpenenced  eye  can  judge. 

M  Tf  OUT.  '  « 

Hmen  acta  by  human  means»   fhe  artist's  i^ill  J 

gwies  m  war,  as  m  me<;hanic  crai^s,' 

^«a«Qcy  of  topla.    IflMra^a  courage,  wisdom, 
and  Bkill  elloi»li»  .livb  m  one  leaderliere, 
fft  flung  iota-the  balanee,  ni^it  wnilt  -  ^ 

To  counterpoiae  the  odda.Uwi^tt  that  ruled  boat 
*"  ourjlWf^*^^'^*^^T*  Jnu^^Vnoj  i^aine  him.    -; 

l0ieB%j^tf49l)9<9Oft  uS&^Wkat  band  is  yonder,  < 
^w's  tbou.not  Ihe  ^nott'l 


TWOwiji,  are hia-^ffif Suqs of bia ji^wer j 
ret  wottn  a  nost  of  ordinary  men.-=- 
And  I  most  slay  my  country's  sagest  leader,. 
And  MMk  by  nambcra  that  detennined  handfuL 
When  most  my  country  needs  their  praetised  aid. 
Or  men  will  say,  "There  goM  degenerate  Gordon 
Hia  fatli^^  blood  is  oiUhe  Swtnton's  award 
And  liia  i;^  in  hia  scabbard  V^  Umttm 

*,.•«.  TiFOKT  iopari.) 

High  blood  and  mettle,  mird  with  early  wisdom. 
Sparkle  m  this  brare  youth.    If  he  surriTe 
This  ftil  omenM  day,  I  pawn  my  word, 
niat  m  the  ruin  wh^i  now  forebode, 
gMUand-has  treasure  left.-^How  close  he  ^ea 
Each  look  and  step  of  Swinton !    Xa  it  kate, 
Or  is  it  admiration,  or  are  both 
CoDimiqfrled  strai^]y  in  that  steady  nzel 

fSwiMTow  dndTBuzWKLL  return  Jirdm  the  &a^ 
tamo/ the  Staife.  ^r  i 

^IA|;WBU.. 

V^f^<\m  iff^4  at  leoftiih.finiongi^  the^^  nrnwA- 

5efttt/&!ey,/fpmfl^nb. 

And  it  ia  more  than  tmie ; ' 

For  I  can  mark  the  vanoncd  archery 

Handling  dwfr  qidaws  ittwiBfinJry!t|b»ir  b^^Nu   •' 

Enter  theBj^^mnr  and  SeottUh  Lorde. 


Thus  shall  it  be,  tlien^  dines  we  may  po 

And,  since  no  Lord  will  .yi^Id  one  jot  of  way 
To.tbif  Jiwb  uwnCY,  9t.&^^,timyMmmd 
Up  to  jjfloBifefa  gmdanc^  we/waiftiSmem 
Even  oh  this  bent ;  and  as  ouf-  trbbps  are  rank'd. 


Up  to  j^^oBifef  a  gmdanfa^  we.  wifl , 

Even  on  this  oent ;  and  as  out  trb^^ 

So  ahali  they  meet  the -foe.    Chief,  nor  Thane^ 
*T     *T  ,.     ...     -„.    >rwjedeiMj« 

sw^jfTOif  (apart^) 
ieay0s  to  ^lanoa  the  marshaJJing  a#  a  battlal 


O.  sage  disciphxift, 


__      ,  ..flonnoii. 

Moye  Jiim  t».  speech,  De  .Vippnt. 

jH^O.  Aft»  ^r|lpxe  wtom  7 

«       ,  4     ooaDOW. 

gren  binif  whom,  m  brief  ^ace  since  ' 

My  hand  did  bum  to  put  to  utter  s^nce. 

•     VIFOMT. 

ru  move  it, to  hzm.-»-awiBton,  sneak  to  thami 
They  lank  thy  counael  sorely. 


awiirroiv. 

^^_  ^pears,wb^„.^ ^  _  .«^ 

»een  silent. .  But  men's  wiadom 

,  means.    Fromthepoi 

SKUM^iiftncMi  WhoMeka  woida  of  ^einbt? 

ooapoK  {si 


(Had  I  the  thousand  w^ears  which  once  I  led, 
bad.iMi  thus  been  silent.    But  men's  w    * 
s  rated  by  their  means.    Prom  the  poor 


Bids  me,  thy  mGfrtal  foe.  My,— 
For  Kipg  and  Cpuntr/ ^  f  alee  i 


-Sw;n ion,  speak. 


JBWWTOR. 

Nay,  if  that  voice  commands  me,  speak  I  will ; 
It  aonnda  aa  if  t|^e,  dea/i}  [ayls  charf^  pp  me. 

nnosHT 

J  hin^fide 
ipas4  iQr  our  power's  display 
iMiDR  BDove  rank  rismj^in  iieenily  tiers  t 
So  that  the  reBn!i^a,td  stands  as  fai^  and  open — 


*«J^i^  Vi^  ■*■  «»<1  ^^n**.  wfc«»  both  cqntand 

80*  ■ 


M4 


^kiUpON  l^LL 


swiirrON. 
As  e^eir  stood  inatk  before  an  EngUah  ttchet. 

SSGBMT. 

Who  dares  to  say  so  9 — Who  isU  dve  iropcaoh 
Our  rule  of  discifHine'? 

SWIKTOK. 

A  poof  Knij^ht  of  these  Marches,  good  my  Lord ; 
AMli\  of  Swinton,  who  hath  kept  a  house  here, 
He  and  his  ancestry,  since  (be  old  days 
( f{  Malcolm,  called  the  Maidi^n. . 

You  have  broue;ht  here,  even  to  tliis  pitched  field, 
Iq  which  the  royal  Banner  is  displayed, 
]  think  some  sixty  spears,  Sir  Knight  of  Swinton ; 
( )ur  musters  nahie  no  more. 

SWINTON. 

Ibrought  each  man  I  had }  and  Chiel^  or  Earl 
Tnane,  Duke,  or  dignitary,  brings  no  more: 
And  with  them  brought  I  what  may  here  be  asefol  — 
An  aged  eye ;  which,  what  in.  England,  Scotland^ 
'SplMi,  Frftnce,  and  Flanders,  hath  seen  fiftv  battles. 
And  ta'en  some  judgment  of  ihem ;  a  stark  band  top, 
Which  plays  as  witB  a  straw  with  this  same  mace,  -^ 
Which  if  a  younir  arm  here  can  wield  more  lightly, 
I  never  more  will  offer  word  of  coonsel. 

LBMSrOZ. 

Heu  him,  my  Lord;  It  is  the  ooble  Swinton-" 
He  nath  had  hig^  experience. 


A  cobweb  gossamer  ivefe  guard  ae  goo()» 
Against  a  wasp-sting. 


He  is  noted 
The  wisest  warrior  'twist  the  Tweed  and  Solway,— 
I  do  beseech  yon,  hear  him. 

JOHNSTONS. 

Av,  hear  the  Swinton— hear  stout  old  Sir  Alan ; 
K^well  and  Johnstone  both  agree  for  once. 

BSeSNT. 

W here's  yoor  impatience  no w  7 

Late  you  were  aU  for  battle,  would  not  hear 

Ourself  pronounce  a  word— and  now  you  gaze 

On  yon  old  warrior,  in  his  antique  armour, 

As  if  he  were  arisen  from  the  dead, 

1\p  bring  ue  Brace's  counsel  for  the  battle. 

HWJjnON. 

^Tia  a  proud  word  to  epeak :  but  he  who  fought 
Long  under  Robert  Bruce,  may  something  guess, 
Without  communication  with  the  dead, 
At  what  he  would  have  cotmsenM. — ^Bruce  had 

bidden  ye 
Review  your  battb^rder,  marahaU'd  broadly 
Here  on  the  bare  hill-sidei  and  bidden  you  mark 
Yon  clouds  of  Southron  archers,  bearing  down 
To  the  green  meadow-lande  which  stretcn  beneath — 
The  Bvuoe  hadwam'd  vou,  not  a  sliaA  to-day 
But  shall  find  mark  witun  a  Scottish  bosom^ 
Ifthus  our  field  be  order'd.    The  callow  boys. 
Who  draw  but  four-foot  bows,  shall  gail  our  uont, 
While  on  our  mainward,  and  upon  the  rear. 
The  dotfa-yard  shaAd  shall  fall  hke  deatli's  owa 

darta^ 
And,  thotjah  blind  men  discharge  them,  find  a  mark. 
Thus  shau  we  dielhe  death  of  slaughtered  deer. 
Which,  driven  hito  the  toils,  are  shot  at  ease 
Bv  boys  and  women,  while  they  toss  aloft 
All  idfy  and  in  vain  thcu*  brancny  horns, 
As  we  shall  shake  our  unavailing  spears. 

aSOSNT. 

TUsh,  tell  not  me  I  If  their  shot  fall  like  hail, 
Our  men  have  Milan  coats  to  bear  it  out. 

SWINTON 

Never  did  armourer  temper  steel  on  stithy 
That  made  sure  fence  against  an  English  arrow'; 


•  [MS.  

*  ("The  reneram  aban< 


suard  at  tLiok."] 

idpoment  m  private  dicMoaion,  on  the 


put  of  Goidfln,  which  (he  hialorian  haa  deeeribcd  aa  a  momeD- 
tary  ImraJae.  it  desietvd  bv  the  dnauHkt  with  «raat  akfll  and 
'^*^Hi*^  ntaaan  feelmt,  aa  ue  rewd^  ofmaiiF  pimeriW 
and  eqnffletms  etootiona.  He  baa,  we  (Idok,  beea  vaj  ancooa- 
Ibl  in  Ma  attanpC  to  aipnaa  the  iwiritatnf ,  and  aoaNtinea  re 


Who  fears  a  wasp-stmgf 

SWINTON 

i,  my  Lord,  foar  noaa 
Yet  should  a  wise  mn  bioshtbe  insect  oft  ' 
Or  he  may  smart  for  it* 

asa£NT. 
We'll  keep  the  hill ;  it  is  the  vi|ntag^  groimd       . . 
When  the  main  battle  joins. 

BWXZTON. 

It  ne'er  will  join,  while  their  light  archery 

Can  foil  oiir  spearmen  and  our  oarbed  horae.        t 

To  hope  Plaiitagenet  would  seek  close  conlMt     • 

When  he  can  conauer  riakless,  is  to  deem         < 

Sagacious  Edward  simpler  than  a  babe 

In  battie-knoMdedge.    Keep  the  hill,  my  Lotdt     ., 

With  the  main  body,  if  it  is  your  pleaMoe  \ 

But  let  a  body  of  your  chosen  horse 

Make  eiecutioc  on  yon  waspish  mh^ni  ^ 

I've  done  such  work  before,  and  love  it  weUf 

If '  tis  your  pleasure  to  give  me  the  leadiiiA  -' 

The  dames  of  Sherwood,  Inglewood,  andwawdall 

Shall  sit  in  widowhood  and  long  for  venison. 

And  long  in  vain.    Whoever  lemembeva  BanBocll- 

burn,— 
And  when  shall  Scotsman,  till  the  last  lowA  Iwi WMl 
Forget  that  stirring  word  1— knows  thai  great  bttttia 
Even  thus  was  fought  and  won. 


troflndo  wtmrnnUM  of  a  Founr  and  aidant'  mnd,  is  ila  ^aiwi- 
^ktn  fteaa  the  ant  glow  of  indinMikni  asainat  Ma  beroditaiy 


This  is  the  shortest  road  to  bandy  blows; 
For  when  the  bills  Btep  forth  ana  bowa  go 
Then  is  the  moment  that  our  har^speaavMA,  i-.' 
With  their  strong  bodies,  and  their  stabboimhMll^ 
And  limbs  well  knit  by  mountain  ezerciaeb 
At  the  close  tug  shall  foil  the  .ahmrt-^asitM 
Southron. 

SWINTON.     • 

I  do  not  aav  the  field  wiM  thus  fcftwoni 
The  English  host  is  nanMrsna,  brave,  and  lefttlf 
Their  Bfonarch  most  accomplish'd  in  war'a  art, 
Skill'd,  resolute,  and  wary—- 


And  if  your  acheme  aeoure  not  Tictoryit 
What  doea  it  promise  ns  7 

SWINTON. 

This  much  at  Ieaait« — 
Darkling  we  shall  not  die :  the  peasant's  abaft, 
LoosenM  perchance  without  an  aim  or  Mftpoiab    • 
Shall  not  drink  up  the  life-blood  we  denva 
From  those  famed  ancestors,  who  made  tMr  faratuilb 
Thi*  fh>n tier's  barrier  for  a  thousand  ye^v. 
We^U  meet  these  Southron  bravely  h^d  tolianda 
And  eye  to  eye,  an^  weapon  agun^t  weappo  } 


Each,  man  who  fhUa  ahidl  sa«  the  foe 

hinu 

While  our  good  bladeraM  fiiithfid  to  ll»  M«B| 
And  our  good  hands  to  these  good  bladea  are  ftitldbl 
Blow  shall  meet  blow,  and  l^one  folla^avmxsai^ 
We  shall  not  bleed  alone. 


And  thiaiaall 
Tour  wisdom  hath  devised  9  "^ 

SWINTON. 

Not  all ;  for  f  wotild  pray  you,  noble  Lords, 

ilf  one,  among  the  guilty  gniltieat.  mi^t,) 
Tor  this  one  day  to  charm  to  ten  notw  nat  - 
The  never-dying  worm  of  deadly  feud, 
That  gnaws  our  vexed  hearta-'-'thuil^  Im  obo  fbo 
Save  Edward  and  his  boat :— daya  wiU  rsnaain^t 
Ay,  daya  by  for  too  many  wiQ  reanin, 

foentfa,  the  mortal  antamoiat  of  hia  ftchei;  to  ths  ■»  lasi  wi 
and  irencrotta  devotioa  of  fteltotf  whidi  ia  inapired  fa  it  tarj 
asntasudatiae  of  "tfaa  fteaaan^  Ttlav  aad  vMasa.'*<   ^ 
wrWcT 

2  ;M9.~^Por  thia  one  dpjr  to  ehase  wv  gpflbf^ 

FtMb  your  ^vK'd  DoaoiM.  aad  (hsA  as  Oh 

BM^MMohiyan' 

Ay,da3ra."*c.l 


BAUDON  HILL. 


ts 


To  Kfengd  old  feuds  or  ttragKles  for  prtcedme  yr^ 

Let  this  oqe  dar  be  Scotland^.— ror  myself 

If  there  is  toy  here  may  claim  from  me 

(As  well  may  chance)  a  dehi  of  blood  and  hatred, 

Xy  life  18  hi*  tomorrow  uareaisiuig,  .     . 

80  hft  to-dnv  will  let  me  do  the  best 

TjaiX  my  oid  arm  may  achieve  far  the  deer  oooniry 

That's  mother  to  us  both. 

[Oospoii  •k9y>9  miicft  tmotiim  during  this 
ttnd  tk*  Tireccding  4j>teeh  qf  SwurTOjn. 

Ilis  a  dream— a  vSon !— if  one  troop 
Rush  down  npon  the  archers,  all  will  follow, 
And  order  is  aesuoy'd— we'll  keep  the  battle-rank 
Oar  fathers  wont  to  do-    No  pfiore  on't.~Ho ! 
Where  be  those  youths  seek-  knighthood  from  our 
sword? 


M 


HBMAID* 

!^  ire  the  Qordon,  Somervilfe.  and  Bay^ 
a  Bfpbum  with  a  score  of  gallants  more. 


Gordon,  stand  forth. 


Gonjioy. 

I  pray  your  Graee,  kit&fe.mt, 

nfieJBNT. 
yon  not  for  knighthood  1 

'GORDON. 

I  do  thirst  for't 
tis  from  another  sword.  ^ 


you  for  ft  worthier  1 


Moml 

m 

BMi  pMQon 

It  is  yonr  SoTereign' 

ooancte. 
IVho  #sM'uMHk  pitfeiy.  seektf^heseeret  finhitaii^, 
Row  small  soeTer— not  the  general  stream, 
Imgbit  ho  deq»  and  wide.    My  Lord,  1  seek 
The  boon  ofjknighthood  from  the  henoiir*<d  wmpot 
Of  the  best  knignt,  and  of  the  sagest  leader, 
That  ever  graced  a  ring  of  chivalry. 
;--11ierefore,  I  beg  the  boon  on  bended  knee. 
mna  from  Sir  AJln  Swimoii.  (KTicdt, 

Dsgeimtete  hay  t  Abject  at  buce  and  insolent ! — , 
See,  Lords,  he  kneels  to  him  that  slew  his  father  1  • 

oonpOK  {gtarting  up.) 
ShanMrteon  fam  who  speaks  such  sbameAil  word! 
ohms  been  him,  whose  tongue  woukl  sow  dissen- 
sion,'   ' 
When  mosi  tlie  time  demands  that  native  Sebtsmeti 
Forget  each  private  wrong  I 

swixTON  {intemtpiing  him.) 
••x."^ij  ,•        .  Toath,  smee  you  ertre  me  ' 

^  be  yoor  sire  in  chivalry.  I  remind  you 
War  has  its  duties,  Ofiioe  has,its  reveieace  9 
Who  gfYMOB  in .  the  Sovereigii's  natne  is  3ov6i 


ivsfbeLi 


Cravsthe  Lord  Regent's  pardon. 

aoftooif.  ' 

ion  task  me  JosCiy,  and  I  crave  his  paidon, 

[B&W9  io  th6  KMtair: 
mi  and  these  noble  Lords' ;  and  pray  them  all 
«K[«itnefa  to  my  words.— Ye  noble  presence, 
H»e  t  remit  unto  (he  Knight  of  Swinftm 
^tec  memory  of  mv  father's  slaughter^  . 
thonghts  of  n^ajice,  natred,  and  revQBge  1 
w  no  base  fear  or  composition  moved. 


«r ^ . 

g[t  bythe  thought,  that  in  oor  countr^s  bi^ttle 
sO  hearts  should  be  as  one.    I  do  foigiTe  htm 
As  freely  as  I  prey  to  be  foigiven, 
Aad  OBce  more  kneel  to  him  to  soe  fi>r  knighthood. 

iwihton  {qffeeled^  and  drawing  his  suford.) 
Iltal  brave  youth,  'tis  I  should  kneel  to  you, 
jsd,  tendering  thee  the  hilt  of  the  feti  swoid 
Tkat  made  thee  fttheriess,  bid  thee  use  the  point 
i««  thin*  own  discretion.    For  thy  boon— 
ywwpsta  b«  feady^-^n  the  Holiest  name, 
Aaa  in  Our  Lady's  and  Saint  Andrew's  namei 

IT'ouehing  his  shoulder  with  his  sward. 
\dab  thee  Knight  !«~-Aiise,  Sir  Adam  Qordon  I 


Be  faithfhl,  brave,  and  O,  be  fortunate, 

Should  this  ill  hour  permit ! 

[  The  trummsts  sound ;  the  Heralds  err 
"  Ls^esse,"  and  lAs  iUtandsMte  likik 
"AGtordon!  A  Gordon!"  T 


„,  and  flattarera  1  Peace,  peafie,  I  say  1 
W^H  to  the  Staiidard;  knighu  shall  there  be  made 
Who  will  with  better  reason  crave  your  clamour. 

UKNOX.  ' 

What  of  Swinton's  counsel  ? 

Here's  Maxwell  and  myself  think  it  worth  noting; 

BBoaKT  {with  concentrated  indignatunu) 
Let  the  best  knight,  and  let  the  sagest  leader,—    | 
So  Gordon  quotes  the  man  who  slew  hj^  fiither, — 
With  bis  old  pedigree  and  heavy  mace, 
Essay  the  adventure  if  it  pleases  him, 
With  his  fair  threescore  Koree.    As  for  ourselves. 
We  will  not  peril  aught  upon  the  measure. 

ooaooN. 
Lord  Regent,  you  mistake  j  fi>r  if  3ir  AUn 
Shall  venture  such  attack,  each  man  who  calls 
The  Gordon  chie^  and  hopes  or  fears  from  him.     . 
Or  good  or  «vil,  MI»wb  Swihten's  banifer 
In  this  achievement. 


MT. 


I' 


•  r 


Why,<lodha'm«KVt  This  it  of  a  piebe^ 
Letyoong  and  old  rcn  Ibllow  dieir  own  coonself 
Sineenone  will  list  to  mta& 

aoss. 
The  Border  eockerel  fain  woald  be  on  horsebadi  1, 
'Tis  safe  to  be  prepared  for  flidit  or  flight :  ,, 

And  this  comes  of  it  to  give  Northern  lands 
To  the  fafse  Norman  blood. 

GOROOir. 

Hearken,  proud  Chief  of  Isles  I  Within  my  stalk. 
I  have  two  hundred  horse  t  two  hundred  tider^i, ' 
Mount  guard  upon  my  castle,  who  would  tread 
Into  the  dust  a  thousand  of  your  Redshanks^         . 
Pidr  oouBl  it  a  day's  servitia 

swnvToir. 

Hearrttti'' 

From  thee,  young  n\an,  and  on  thiB  dajy  of  biaHielv 
And  to  the  brave  MaeDonneHf 

■  ',    •         •  ..         •  «;  "i  . 

OOBDON. 

'Twas  he  th^t  urged  me ;  but  I  am  rebuked. 

Retroroches  like  a  leash-hound  to  hit  msst^  I*-,  .  i 

swim-ON. 
Each  hound  .must 'do  so  th^t  would  haadths'deer— 
Tis  mongrel  curs  that  snatch  at  inate  or  master. 

Too  much  of  this.— Sirs,  to  the  I^yal  Standard  I  •  t 
I  bid  ypu,  in  the  name  of  good  King  David. 
Souna"tnimpet»— sound  for   Scotland  and  King 
David  I 

.  IThs RsoBUT nnd /Ac reslgo of,  and Mtr 

iSbene  closes.    3fanent  GotivoK,  Strnt- 

*ro!f,  aw*  ViPONT,  wiffiBxYjsAW  and- 

/ollowers.  Lvsvox  follows theKsonrT I 

hut  returns,  and  addresses  Swnrroirl 

LsmvOx.    .  ..  „ 

O,  were  mv  western  horsemen  but  come  tip, 
I  worfd  tSKe  i^art  with  you ! 

swnnoM. 

Better  thax  you  remain,' 
Tney  itok  discretion ;  such  gray  head  as  yours 
May  best  supply  tljat  want. 
Lennox,  mine  ancient  friend,  and  honoured  lord, 
Farewul,  I  think,  for  ever  I 

LBSSOX. 

Farewell,  brave  friend  !—and  farewell,  npble  Gordon^ 
Whose  sun  will  be  eclipsed  even  as  it  nses  !-^ 
The  Regent  vdll  not  aid  you. 

SWINTON. 

We  ^11  so  bear  us,  that  as  90on  the  blood-hound 
Shall  halt,  and  take  no  part,  what  time  his  comrade 

*  Ba  tbs  Ma  tUi  tpMcb  and  tbe  i 


«!« 


S^rff^lf^.j 


l8  mppling  .nf  }*  thfcdMT*  M  h#  sUpfl^  still, 
And  tee  us  ovennatch  a. 

UBKxroz. 
M»M  I  ihuv  doflt  not  know  faow  mean  his  prida  is, 
How  strong  liiB  mty.  -       *  \ 

SWIMTON. 

Then  we  will  disi  snd  leave  the  abame  with  him. 
'^'"  "    [KailldskHot. 

vipom-  (to  oosDON.) 
What  ails  thee,  noble  ymtthi    What  means  this 
paused  'of 

llbo*  dost  not  jua  thy  generosity  1 

00JU>0H. 

I  h^ve.  been  hurried  oti  by  strong  irapuise, 
Iliketo  a  bark  thsit  scuds  befpre  tne  storm. 


OOADOV. 


Mount,  ava  and.ery  jfny'Mogan. 

Let  all  who  love  U^e  iOordon.  jji^i^o^.  ma  1 

SWlMTOir. 

Ay,  let  all  follow^-bnt  to  «ileace  follow. 

Scare  not  the  hai>^  that's  c«ocbtot  6n  her  form*- 

"Fhevoabat  frotn  hir  nest^bniih  MC,  if  pMfl^Ua, 

The  de^drop  from  the  amray—  '  "■ 

Let  no  one  whisper,  bfltii  I  cry,  *^  Havoe  1*' 

Then  ahotft'aa  Ioikts  ye  wiil»--On^  on,  braTe  Hob  i 

On.  thou  false  thief,  but  yet  mostfaithliil  Scqtamaa  I 


SWINTON. 


For  while  we  live  I  am  a  fj/Lthutt 


Gordon,  no  i 


)if. 


Hiou,  Siirj^^lTT^ol^ihatrfsfnoot,,  mnot  ba. 

BWIMTOF. 

Then  change  the  phrase,  and  say,  that  whUe  we  live, 
Gordon  shaU  be  toy  son.   if  xboa  art iffthaHeaai' ' 
Av^JjM  chumeis  km  1.,  Bathmb  thiee.- Gordon, 
Oiir  death-feud  was  nol  lika  the  hbtaeholdfiie, 
Which  the  poor  peasant  hides  among  its  embers. 

Which,  ia  itir  Sx^lJm^  not  spmut  nor  stem, 


MUrliM^  «halFUde'th»'  tmcT  W  d^stati^Ax* 
WithilMifeie  and  with  ^wdrs.-^QiVe  me  ifay  h^nd. 

^CHIPON. 

My  hand  and  heart  1—A'n4.|ireely  QO.W  l-rjlo  fig^tl; 

Hevi^illypuact?  [T^wnrroK.]  The  Gordon's 

Are  m  the  rearward  lelH.I  tJunki  m  aeorn-^ 

111  post  for  them  who  ispah  to^  charge  the  foremost ! 

»  jBurnrrow. 

We'll  turn  that  scorn  to  vantage,  and  descend 

'    Rob'Hattbly  tlarU  itpjrom  a  7%ieket, 

BOB. 


8W1HT0N. 

ie^t  ^iiSBd  7— a  ,i|)oat  qotmj|$n«  knave, 
t)v^at  Fve  destmed  ta  toJB  doiUei^d  oak 
^  ffiy  caailci  these  ten  p[i(»hu)8  asi$i  more. 
If  apt'yoii  who  drove  firpm  iSuhpnin-mains, 
'j^VU^tou-qiiuurter^  >ixty  li^  of  caittle  1 


What  than,  if  now  I  lead  your 
Upon  the  Ensluh  flank,  where 
Is  worth  six  hundred  beeves  t 


BfoH 


AC  T  1 1. 

acsHX  I. 

GHAinH>8;  mai'uitokT,  at 

Norman  NobUa^  are  grmnptd  o%  the  Stage 

nacT. 
The  Scots  still  keep  ttMrhttt-rthe  sun  grows  bigh. 
fTbUldithit  th<»bb«fg(i  Wt^d  sound. 

cHAirPds.  , 

Thou  scent'st  th^ -iUkb^htar,  Fercy.^Wbd  eOUMi 
herel 

.  {Enter  the  Aaaor  of  Waltbambtow; 
Now,  by  my'liib,itfab  faolr»tiist'ixfWiliUnMo«;  r 
Like  to  a  lamb  among  a  ^ja^  of  wolveal 


.TIWiRww 


Ipl 


layf,^4>i|K^J<}i».4 


oiiA2n>oa. 


Tour  gcmaral,  FatU6r,  Vk$  foot  rat-cs^char, 
PauMMT  Ai'bairMB  trbp«,  IM  aet  h^'aii" 

The  me^j^qyjfljd/^ent. ' 

cKAirooa.  # 


,'k 


mr;<^^tM!iis>!^ 


swiirroK. 
Why,  tnou  canst  do  it  knave.  \  wQuldnot  ttoflt^haa^ 
With  one podr  bullock ;  yet  woiflartA  Iri/m       , 
And  all  my  followers  on  tbin6  houeat  gji^dance. 

ROB. 

Hiare  is  a  dini^e  and  a  most  discreet  one, 
U*  ve  trod  each  ^tcp  by  star-li^ht,)  that  swaepe  round 
Thef  rearward  of  this  hill,  and  opens  sacretTy 
Ujppn  the  archers'  flank.— Will  not  that  serve 
Your  preaent  turn.  Sir  Alan  1 

swnrroH. 
»       Bravely,  bravely  t 

PU.— "Bat,  once  oxtmtoith'd,  ftto  giueneh'd  for  em, 


^  I  will. 
W9Q 

And  ib^  to  you  of  th^  Ik'sl 
Or  of  some  feat  he  did  a  twantjr  vaata  amea  i 
t  not  %  word  qS.  the  day'a  wm  btfuetiai. 
van  js. the  artist,  sir,  whose  hanMidffaa^  yw^ 
its  i>rosing  o'er  his  can,  until  the  trap  lall,  -i  ■ 
4fl8PWW«  ^^'^  the  vaowin  dra  jitenM^' 
And  then  'tia  up,  and  on  ihonf  «•»«'•• 

PKacnr* 
Cl^ip^df^s,  jqi^  give  yf;ni^  tongue  too  bold  a  lioaifl^ 

CRAKDOa. 

Percy,  I  am  a  naoeataty'^vil. 

*"     Edward  wotud  ntft'wimt  ma,  if  be  eocMh 


And^could  not,  if  he  would.  ,  I  knqwjny.ViQaaL 
My  heavy  hand  ez(<«»aft  my  %ilRribi«(M  "^^  ' 
So  men  wear  weighty  awoiMn  their  datoeeh 
Althou|di.|hay.mag  oMMnka  laiite'^kiii, 
>f)i9Mie  Jiw-boor  b  dofTd. 

AaaoT. 

'        My  Lord  oi 
This  is  but  idle  speech  on  bifnit'^f  mi 
When  CbliiMaatt'i&en  iUi6u1d  thiiik  «i)6n  ^^air  fli 
For  as  th«  tree  falls,  so  l&e  trunk  Auat  liS^ '  "  ' 
Be  it  for  good  afevil.    Lord,  bathi^k  thee. 
Thou  'Kttl  wiifkbeld  frotn  6Ur  taiok  ri^ranBod  iMHua^i 
The  tifbaa  of  B^reringham  and  SMtleton ; 
Wilt  thou  make  saifsfitiction  to  the  Church 
BciEMraharthandeHi  strike  thee?  IFdo-wamdhoe 
In  n^at  pateipal  j^rt 

GAANPOa. 

I  thank  yoiUi  Father,  nliatty. 
Thqugh  but  a  truant  S6n  of  Holy>  Churdi, 
I  would'not  choose  ttf  under|9o  m'  cemBres^ 
When  Scottwh  bladaa  «ra  waving  at  mf  Ibmi* 
I'll  make  ^  compooitbn. ' 


\  t. 


■  Bat,  once  oxtinf«i«li'd,  ft  fa  queneh'd  for  em, 
4«^ni^slaiil  wb  tfas  jiIbtIiiim  af  tts  auas.**] 


No  aonpoattion  \  FU  hava  all,  or 


HiUI^VX^^BBEk 


■«' 


t^jssbxmmi^ 


imfm^';"  2^1 


lA 


Jftito*  g—  Bwri  W|^##W^»rf  6y  Bauw.  and 


iiT.:iI 


aS^^$33!t||rY^  mK- 


jMiMtOMg  kitaTet !  were  tt  to  itMl  my  f«H)M^ 
Iwar  ttaps  w«n  fight  enoucb.— How  now,  Sir 

Abbot  1 
to,  is  your  BsTWippf  «■••  fD  Mdy  with  ns 
Hi  pcincaly  art  of  WIT  1 


r  aaofa  HooM  when  it  btei 
rn  fieree  tad  cunniuiL  traMnenNi%  1 


SUM, 

Off  6Mfa  HooM  when  it  btetn  td  totter  s 

19  ta«e  tad  cunniMk  traMnenme.  toO|  M  rate, 


:i 


^  dept  not  in  mine  armow ?  tt{  tUbTelk'  '■ 
rae  startled  by  the  cry  «r  '^X^aamaa  I  Domjaar 
nrtif my  ^MMMli^  a  «Hifl}*ehaiiiMliiB( .'  • 
tood  Alan  Swiptoii,  with  hiy  bloody  maaft;^  -   u^**  I 
[•i|hij|%  tttrftiSiaii  ihfa*  «ie-4By  kadfr  ehapUik 
[eaTen  ^t  hia  niriti  ^Mli>t  a  weapon  m  , 
Dd  granW  witt  tbo  iPttt-BlAr  PQP»  (^1. ,.  / 


Aiffr  on  Ojfietr,  .«!#  layiinn  lie 


■  •i*  "  ;it 


1 


Say  to  him,— thua— uid  thi 

ABBOT. 

Bno  none  want  iroia  en.  xiuuau  a  paignnHaph 
a  Lofd  of  Goidoa  aiaw  Urn. 


I 


father,  and  if  your  bonae  at^  on  oiir  bovteil'' 
Tott  niJihthTOCWfe  t«  know  tlilt  Swatoa  l«Pb.. 


llMVA'aB 


tlmtiMd^ 


...,. 


#e  "li^  warn  1  wir  inMil  «Ml- 


AndneblaPMcy'^toow  ' 

_      _  • 

if  I  hoc  the  dUill  Sfii^n^  BM  welttrikig 
On  loB  bm-aidev  fi|l«  « I^«vi«<lMn 
y^B  etraafcirtm  tteahallowi  thatt  telMd  W% 
2raer  and  diadpline,  and  powerof  aetton. 


I  wd  'twaa  a  wiaa^ 


WoSdIkewaarSUal  Wieafaoiildflnd  onot^mMdi 
him. 

^  better,  ttbt  Tlitf  Bmee  it  iH  bla  ffvpe. 
^e  hava  en^ugli  of  powettal  foea  on  eartlL 
Honaad-tP^aiunmMi  tbein  ftom  other  wonda* 

Tear  Graee  tt^«r  aaat  TIm  Bnio$% 

•fciiTiirai     '    *M-  •    lODW  mWABD. 

l^fHIuB^^     Dili  in  my  eaxiieat  fieldt 

{did  fneMmter  iinf  hhia  fimaona  eaptalna, 

uoma  and  RnoMph.    Paithf  tbey  ptaai^d  m«^ 


(owagei 
iiirmoflmh. 

The  Aib^t^a  Tes'^fflhTb^ti!^  '' 

(4ii^^  I  hnva  aeon  piiaata  that  naad  ira  iMk  lA » 

And  na^  tt  aturdily.— Moat  raTeread  ViH^. 
what  My  yoa  to  the  chapIaiD'a  deed  of  irdfl 
m  the  Km^a  tent  at  WeaiMal 

It  waa  moat  ainftil,  being  agaihit  Ato  iCiaolk'     '         ' 
Prohibiting  all  churchmen  to  bear  weapoaai 

AndaaheMtiatlNic«iiaaimlyiM>Mi  '    '^ 

P«eb«iwb  hia  «o«l  may  nie  it 

Kun  aPWAan  Ceaerftegrlw^  IJktgaf  ia&rd!».^.  ,     ' 

Whdmtrmat 
And  what  la  to  be  ined  1 

» 

.  CBAVDOa  {qpaiH»)  ,     .       :^.. 

Fll  match  bia  Reverence  for  the  titbea  ofBveniygham 

-■^  Abb.,  --aaais^att^-^ai^jr, 


SLhoK  iMrWdtpltlirge  yon  WnSia  <|oeati0ii| 
^*»tka  floats  Ma  is-day  1 

'**lwli  y<0iiff  Mvf  iaiy* 

ThMitaNrt  iias  it*^Bdwmid  will  not 
^voMatoa  point.  Wemntt^aenn 

■oar  llrat  campaign,  my  fiege  ?— That  waa  m  Wear- 

60 


I  <waerye  bia  hnrootir.''* 
U 


9y  whw 
deenred 


which  your  ehApJ 


your  Graced  fife  and  liberty, 
And  that  he  aaflera  Ibr't  in iiUrgatonr. 

xnvo  nDWABo  ttr  lb  abbot.) 
flay'at  mbti  my  cliMtdn  ik  in  purgatory  1 


It  ia  the  eanon  aMki  i^  gMd  mf  titfgfc 

hi  purgatory  f  thou  sbalt  praybim  odt  oi^l^ 
Or  I  wfll  Make  f  has  wiah  thyaalf  beaiili  him 


■r  Lord,  perchance  bia  soulia  naat  the  aU 
Of  aU  thibcjMisch  may  d<H: there. is  a  plaoa 


From  w 


Andifl 


8  no  redemptiofL 


^  thoqgfat 

Uma  ahoolSt.t] 


my  faithfid  chaplain  there, 


ithfid 

BOA  bi 


•a^^^m^p  ^^HSVB    ••■^•^j  p^B^^^^ww^     .  ^^^^^g    ^m^^^^^^HB, 


net,  pray, 

Apd  let  me  have  aaeh  jrayera  at  wiii  statmfi 
None  of  yonr  mam*a  and  miitt«r*d  haartiBg 


I* 


for  Ood^a  aakoi  take  him  off. 

caAimoa. 
WOt  than  oompoimd,  then. 
tlM  tilhea  ot  Bveringham  7 

mps  anwAio. 
1  tall  thee^  if  tiioa  bear'at  thekeyaof 


'•a 


M' 


AnOT  Uo  GHAHPM.) 

Wf  win  Mmpoaiid,  ^jpant^thee,  too^  t  mra 
rtMnextindukence.   Thou  dost  need  it  nucb,   ' 
And  vmtbf  •  twul  avail  thea 

Smragh— we^m  fiioMMi  and  wh^o  occanon  aerve% 
I  will  Btiikaiik-**— *-* 
^>iM<,      Uioa^Mi/'<9taar4ifft«SfottMft  ^nm^ 

jknawir/itfoiid  AM>ot ;  is  tny  ehaplahi'fl  aoid, 
If  thoaupVat  aught  on't,  in  the  evil  place  1 

Mf  Liege,  the  Tozkalwe  «m»i  h#v«  gain'd  the  mea- 

I  ieatne  pennon  green  of  meny  Sherwood. 

,h  •  loaajBDWAaDw 

llien  give  the  ngoalniBtant!    We  have  lost 
Bat  too  much  time  already. 

ABBOT. 

Vy  Li^pp^  your  holy  chaplam's  hleaaed  booI-* 

To  neu  with  it  and  thee  t  Is  thia  a  time 
To  tpnk  of  monks  and  chaplains  t 

'"' '  $ound  ^BmeUi. 
06^  Ghandos,  9tte?--H%  Siinc  taMtgal   Sauil 

Bdward! 
See  it  dimimdittg  aow.  the  fatal  hail-ahowai^ 
The  Btorm  of  England's  vnrath— surob  B^viti,  tesist- 

Whioh  no  mail>Ksoat  can  hrook.--Brave  English 

Had  aim*iLfiTa  thousand'^Q^hafts— as  if  one  hiliid 
Had       ^*^    ^ 


se  ihfff  ahoot  tfltasther  t— at  one  ej^e 
"  ~   I  thousandahafts — as  if  o 
6  thousand  bow-strings! 


BWflV* 


The  thick  volley 
Darkana  t^a.f^ir*  uid  hides  the  ann  £nom  ua. 


It  fidlfl  on  thoae shatt  aae  the  aaano  more. 


'ji« 


RiiiilMillKtl*4|uMi  art ^ 

SStliidrew'aiBver  eross  V-or 
FuU  09  our  archerik  and  make  havoc  o( 
Bmoe  IB  alive  again— ho,  rescue  I  OMeoa 
Who  waa't  aurvey'd  the  ground  t    ' 

aouLtmoirr.  . 
XoBt  royal 


A  roae  hath  fallen  from  thy  chaplet,t  RibaiMBt 


nttikllM6jiVw 


.A 


m  win  it  back,  or  lay  my  hmid  beside  it       [CM. 

SaintCleorgel  Saint BdvrardTQentlem'eB, to MpAlb^ 
And  to  the  reaone  I — ^Percy,  lead  the  bill-men  1  ' '     , 

gliandoa,  do  thou  bring  ub  tfae'men-at-atmB.^    ' '  ^ 
yonder  numeroua  hoM  would  now  bear  down 
Bold  as  their  vanguard;  (^  <*«UUiM>| 

pray  for  ua, 

We  may  need  good  men's  prafini.^To  the  waim  .^ 

Lords,  to  the Mcue !  ha,  daini  eNmg«|  aaini fii*9 

ward!t  •  " 


».■ 


SCENE  II. 

erx€9itf^  Gordon,  a  G^ouqoj 


'■^^^^X^fmsss:?vsfA 


EnUTt  OB  meioriou9  mhr  ffce  IPfirM^  Mff^vord^  ^ 

YXPOHT,  RjETVALD,  OfU  Ofhtf*.    •  M^ 

vipoirt,  j.-     t  A 

'Tie  BW^et  to  be«ff  these  war-crieB  sound  togmA^  ')- 
Gordon  and  Swinton.  ' ; , 


'TispBBangpleaBanLyec'tSaatrangewilhflL     .      .. 
Faith,  when  at  first  I  beaid  the.Gonion'a  alogan 
Sounded  40  near  me,  X  had  xiigh  ^tnick  dmm , «    •  ,t 
The  knave  who  cried  ict  ^        .  " 


I  <• 


They  do  ti'ot  see,  and  cannot  shun  the  wound. 
The  storm  is  viewlesa,  as  death's  sable  wing 
UABRing  fis  his  acythe. 

Hfritti  and  r{dera  are  goins  do  wn  togjBther. 
Iv  almoat  pity  to  see  nobles  foil. 
And  by  a  peasant'a  arrow. 

BUUJOL. 

..  ^      ^   '     .  ,  J  «ml4  vcep  atififPif    . 

Although  they  are  my  rebels. 

^  Ma^MB  (^atflU  ^  vnor.). 

HiB  con^erors,  he  meana.  who  cast  hun  out 
From  his  usurped  kingdom.'-'^ A^oudO    'Tis  the 

worst'tu'it,. 
T%at  kniiPits  can  claim  smai!  honour  m  the  field 
Which  archera  win,  unaided  by  our  lancea. 

-   '  XXttO  XDWABD. 

Hie  battle  is  not  'ended.      [LookM  Uwardk  thjtJiM, 

Not  ended  7— scarce  begun !  What  horse  are  tnese, 

Roah  from  the  thicket  nndenieath  the  hill  1 

'  ■  •  '•  ^  '  : 

J..  PBBCT. 

Tnir  ttf  Hflihanlters,  the  foltowers  of  Queen  iBabei. 

tlM  imHsiIim*  7  BMwIph,  ftff  pMnKnof  to  EnJnHibodjror 
MTflry  to  mu  his  ftmk  w  the  dsniMMidliiB  lie  battle  ofBan- 


iM«r  SwiirroKan<IGou>o^,.^    ^^^  ,^^ 
Piibehdovniniy  pennon  in  yOn  holly  Imu  .--^  *' 
Minj9 i^^the ^om  besWe  itj  let  than^ri^^^ /^^ '.'fj 


.  t  (" In  the  ateond  act,  after  (he  Cnglisb  DoMn  haveamtual 
thMDMhrM  is  MNiw  triflinc  OQRTaiMtkM\  with  the  Abbot  of  Wal- 
thamtlovr.  Edward  ia  iotrodueed ;  and  hia  pravd  ooumfgpw  tM- 
per  and  •hoit  maimer  an  rery  admirably  MiMtalM ;  wMgli,  If 
oar  hhtoiicai  reeoileetiona  do  not  flul  ab  ft  te-nom  ouvMatalf 

the  piotnie  of  Loogahanka  than  of  ihn  tmrd  Edward We 

aoneoHe  it  to  be  eitramoly  vMtaUa  tlmt  Sir  Walter  fioott_iad 


As  Ibui^t  this  morn  thSr  mastera,  skla^  1 

■    BWXIVTON.  f 

Let  the  men'rally  and  restore  their  nihlPl":, '  t,'| .  ,•"',/ 

Here  in  this  vantam-ffround-disoTdTrdbdie' '* 

treads  to  diaoidff^'fijiht}  we  have  dona  our  pait^ 
Afld  tf  wa*ra  BucooirViiow,  Plannonat  s      ^  f  *rf 
lluat  turn  his  bridle  southward,—  :' 

Reynald,  4>ur  to  the  BAgMit  with  ^e  baanet 
Of  ^poA  Be  Grey,  the  l^aokr  of  tLnc  ymm^^  i-dT 
f  Say,  that  m  battle-Cfoat  the  Gordon.MBW^hip9><M-'/^ 
And  by  thattokfiobidhinaendipaBQeeouE.        .    ..1 

OORDOH.  '  i'    '    '*v 

d  tell-  hhn  that  when  Selby'a  headlong  diam  "  ^'^ 
ad  wellnigh  borne  me  dawn,  Sir  Alan  amota  niik 
cannot  aend  hia  he)mec;i  never  ■nridilll  •  1 1^  *  • 

ent  to  so  many  ahiver^^Harkye,  i^rooms  I 

Why  do  you  let  my  boblle  steed  BtandfSfflB&iiiy 

'.  J.  «.  .    ■ 
awmrOH.  A 


Jou ie .     .  -^ 
^     Ota. course  I 


I  >• 


Ay,  breathe  your  horses,  they'll  have  woik  anon. 
For  Edwa^B  men^-aitea  wili  aoan  hoion  11%.. 

90,  and  had  ahead/ akelehad  llni -IHM.  aal  a ' 
Iwud  the  firat,  wtes  fait  «re_  rianoed  oter  tho  da 
wNmldoD  HiU,  in  pfi&tostf  flfin^-erCeiUfcAJ  1 
yieaaed  with  tlie  ehamelen  of  8wiDtonndnNdD%'' 
led  Ua  Wallaee  to  SwinUm:  and  that  Arthe  aakai 
ia  portraK  of  Edward,  aathsfv  baMHrf  to  b^  a 
laaat  Aahatfleorr^*       '"        -    ' 
l^andtiwiBwaaao 

taiitlt^iIEoftoM 


.i« 


thco<«itaat,feB|3 
'4aoeb( 

I  [The  BfSfadda,-' 


— lr«i 


HAtittOM  BtL'. 


But  witn  sfPiR  mwhw  wo  hoi  mm  ivuiii  oraTezf.^- 


•  J 


▼ttOlTT. 

I  hold  A  Templcr's  qroni  ^^ 


,  '   •WBTTOll. 

the  blooa  of  Engliah  &rcher»— what  can  gud 
A  Hojitiih  WtrtB  ijwc  hntTtly  t 


fodi  genteiMs  ^iSMdlnfli 


«¥e  its  s#eetneM..  Who,  bnt  ^ 
iiTpiiiga  ox  our  nadye  imil 
'  the  shepherd  on  his  hul, 


Envanaa  paculiar  and  appropriate  son^ 
Known  ufn»j«|lMfcla»d4   Bank  boatfa-idii  hitrtll 


And  flald  aa  free  as  the  Mat  lord  his  barony, 
OfiM  atocfeon  tp  ndlinman  Ti>ailafl% 
Mfl^tnecrKhigandlaw.  HenoearatiMgrsstohite, 


,  the  Tan  on  «▼».  4m^  o£  battUk 
As  men  who  know  the  Dlessings  they  defend. 
Heooe  aro  they  frank  and  generous  in  neaosb 
As  taeiflKAk>  MtVe  their  i>ortion  in.itv  plenty. 
No  other  IciDgdorii  snows  anch  worth  and  napptness 
Veiled  in  aucE  low  estate— therefbre  I  mcram  them. 


ril  toM  mfgomw  lor  oor  natiye  Scots; 
WhdLjwite  of  hardship,  porerty.  qppressioni 
Bia9mk>w  to  theileld  th«fr  Chienain*s  baop^, 
And  die  in  tiie  defence  on't. 

And  if  f  ^e  dnd'see  mx  baQa  again, 

1%89  ahail  hare  portion  m  the  good  they  fl^t  fbr. 

Bach  hardy  follower  shall  have  bu  fields    . 

His  hoQsehold  hearth  and  Sod-btmt  homei  ta'free 

As  eVer  SCoiUhrQin  had.    They  «haU  be  haopy  I—  . 

And'nif  Kuzabeth  shall  smile  to  see  it  !^t 

I  bfj^Mtrayed  myselfl 

I^  not  briiera  it**** 
Tvont,  do  thoa  look  out  from  yonder  height, 
And  see  what  motion  in  the  Scottish  host. 
And  in  ting  Edwwd'*.^  lExU  Yucmr. 

Now  will  I  connasl  theei 

no  tale  of  lo' 


OtbmI 
Thatff 

^Kither  they  Inlf  tl _, 

Or  wake  the  snifl^t  to  battle ;  rouse  to  meotrfanaQlt 
Or  sooth  to  sadness ;  she  can  touch  each  mood> 
Prinoes  and  atatesmen,  ohidh  renown'd  in  annk   . 
And  gra|r*iMur*d  bards,  eontend  wincli  ahaU  M4nf 
Aad  ch<yaest  homags  lendar  to  ifaa  uiniiaaiiaati    u. 


< 


swxsnoir. 
t  bravdy. 


Tou  speak  her  talent  braT< 

eoaooK. 

Thooghyoa 
I  do  not  apeak  it  halt   Hargiftcrntivek 
New.meaaines  adds  to  every  air  ane  wakaai 

Like  m  wwTmo^ratiw   of  the  Ian ; 
Now  leaving,  now  returning  to  the  atrahi  t 


v»i> 


\h 


In  aome  enchimted  laSytinth  of  t'omant 


i.'K 


To  l^tafi.to  far,  is^to  8eai9  to  waadv 

lovely  lai . 
Who^ove  the  spel),  can  ejrtricate  the  wandani^ 


:>. 


•  1 1  *  A 


Whence  nothing  but  the  lovely  fairy's  wul, 
Who^ove  the  spel),  can  ejrti 
Ifethinks,  I  hear  bar  now  l~ 

swnrroif. 

Blsaa'd  piivilega         ^ 
^yontkl  IbaiaUacaraaihnattttnutiMrtddaiMa^ 
'Twizt  death  and  life,  'twntntemnh  and  deftM^    "< 
Tet  all  hia  thoughta  araiahiaiadrs  bower, 
Listening  hu.  haipiag  1*-—  _ 

Where  are'  thme,  ue  V^ont  S 


teiphe& 
no  Tady-Ifi 


^ ^.^  __ier.    But!       _ 

The  Diava^  young  kniight  that  hath  no  Tadi-iove 
Is  like  a  lamp  unSghted ;  his  brave  deeds,       , 
And  its  rich  piunting,  do  seem  then  most  glortonsk 
When  ^  Dure  ray  gleams  through  them.— 
Had!  fiMlbi4>eai  no  other  name  It 


*Hf 


^  ^aooK. 

mat  I  than' apeak  of  her  to  you,  Sir  Alanl 

The  thondtt  of  thee,  and  of  thy  matchleas  strength, 

fladmsynad  pkamoma  up  amongst  ti«  dreams. 

The  name  of  Swkitoa  hatli  neen  spell  aulBHent 

tha  fm  blood*  flon  her  fetely  cheek. 

iati  <fao*tt0w  knovr  kMfe  t 

^        '  '  r-     '     '    '^       1  woald,  nay  must 
Thy  fhthar  in  the  patha  of  «!iitalry, 
Shonld  know  the  load-stat  tbawdost  rule  thy 
by.  •  t 

•^  ■    *  aoaooir. 

Nay,  disBk  faarnaM  ia— hark 


V 

.    } 


On  deathmen  judgment— on  eternity  1 ' 
For  tfane  ia  over  with  us. 

Thero  moves  not,  then,  one  pennoa  lo  oar  aid,. 
Of  all  that  flgttet  yoate  1 

From  tha  main  SogUsh  hoat  awoM  MhigfiafPHiT 
Fennona  enow— ay,  and  their  Royal  Standard. 
But  oura  atand  rooted,  as  for  crows  to  rooat  on. 

fwsxTOH  {ipkimfM)  .  ,  •  '.  hi 
m  rescue  him  at  laast-^TMu^  uoti  af  GaadM*  >  A 
Spur  to  the  Regent— show  Uia  mstant  need— — 

n 


t  ooanoiii 
I  penetrate  thy  purpose;  but  1 0o  not« 


v.: 


[Wkiipers. 


I  niarff  j(  waK  tiiajt  anciyont  novthem  hQuae. 
^  -kS      ••'"   '  ooanoH. 

C^  waiijHf  "^^  A'i'^'^  S>*^  ^ ''T^^v 
u  my  EUxabeth.    And  if  muaio  tonch  thee— » 


Itdid,  batea  diaMtara  haiiaai 


u 


,:i  • 


flkail  hnah  each  aad  remsasbfapca  to  oblivion, 

Bwaalfld  bui  A  IMS  «iiia  itadir  nHkn  to  onke 
r«qr  fiajE  a  hero  of  loroaaee.  JBut  uie  ooom  huno 


%mtb 


umi 


swnrrpjff. 
Nat  at  ny  biddiitti  I,  thy  sire  in  chlvdry^ 
Thy  teadcT  m  thebattle'?— I  comUialid'mBa. 

OOBDOH. 

'No,  thou  wilt  not  command  me  aaek 
For  snch  is  thy  kind  maaning,— at 
Of  the  last  hope  which  ^^aven  re8err< 
Whil6 1  abme,  no  follower  of  ihine 
Will  turn  hia  rein  for  life  i  but,  wara  1 1^ 
What  power  can  atay  them  7  and,  ourband 
What  swords  shall  for  an  tnatant  atem  yon  noat» 
And  aave  the laieatoha^ for  viutorirl 

vrFOnt". 
The  noble  youth  apeaka  truth :  and  werS  he  goti^ 
Thero  will  not  twepty  spears  be  left  with  o^       .    ^ . 

aoaoojc.  ') 

10.  bravely  aawa  have  beann  tha  (laid,-  .  .  .   i. 

0  let  na  fl^ht  it  out.   TheTRegant^a  aya%  . .  :   :\.rA 
[ore  certain  than  a  thousand  messaoea, 
lall  see  ua  atand,  the  barrier  of  hia  noft     .    ,. 

Ifnotforlli 


..  O 

Mi 


{ 


Aflainst  yon  bnrttmg  storm.    If  not  for  hooattl    ..,^ 
irnotforirartike  ralek  for  shame  at  laaat'    *     '  '<  f"  ^ 


'ne  mnat  bear  down  to  aid 

wnrrox* 

Mnatitbeiol 
And  am  I  forced  lo  vMd  the  aad  conaen  t 
DavoHig  iby  ymmg  life  tt  O,  0onlon,  Gordon  1 


tiM 


^  ^  '"^WHftOa  of  praapcrity.  bo  aUom  a.nuno  to 

•   n**  Amid  th?oim&Um  'oafl  die  oftbo  bal«o, 
aaeipojPledly  SfaKrt  with  >  dMMw.  nMoft  lit— . 
te  Mm  MMnh  of  tho  lute  in  the  euuDf  of  traapols.'*— ^ 

vSi.^'"  I^ad  am  f  tloMiM  to  »Md  tke  nd  SQSaMl 
^  Tint  tfawdevotaa  thy  fiftn         '""^^^ 


fi 

■  •  \ 

fi 


??i?«??*^$^'^*  - 


BdttndaHot  like  thy  Udy*!  lute^ 


MibiIl<lB#  l«i]r^  liiime  mix  widi  it  »lf, 


don  I 
Oordon  for  Scotland  an4  j@M^«*li  P' 

ilirireiinl.  Loud  alarttiM. 


4»..'  •' 


siDirNB:  lit 


JloriMM.    i9Ktt^JIWiiHtni,/rftoiMii8yHoi 

RATflitt. 


Stand' to  It  vet  I  *Vhe  man  wii^  ^uto  ti^MVi 

M aj  baataraa  wann  thom  at  m  hooaahold  hearth 

AiJPdM^^dttltetDUted  too  ? 


ntlVaTer ahall b^metM    MFVagiite 


thMftdiVei 


BoasATTiur. 


"^^tl?^ 


iliiiTltfiiiirtiBi  nijB  mwiilmi  iiilinniilRii  ' 
Td  Udthe  Melroie  Monka  kifmumim  M*' 

'ttOa'tfAtTBLT. 

ItutettJIfiffboM. 
W  db  a'  IMt«  UOn'a  dea£ ;    , 
r  «>iiiW?£tod0Hd£Sm  l£^. 

«  VWlHTOlf. 

Hera  liea  the  way  to  it,  jMim^Make  in,  make  in, 
And  aid  yonng  Cfotdmi  r 

fallow  <»  ^  grwwiA  ^IwMiOif  eap- 
panmg  fSm  /  6oft  mudi  iMutuieaL 


Ha 


J  <i.  • 


■^  s 


•T 
1 


And  nmn'rona TaaaabliTed,  wenaa  ua'd no' aid. 

wr  TO  drauLthe  pouon^Deverace  wudi  weDreird  t 
Ha?e,acrwn  the  wind,  dWl  ftia^  the  ^eafold  'AB^^ 

gut  thou,  braw  yontli,  iHrtMie  fiftfcAMirfliadir  "^ 
rour'd  oil  upon  die  woaadnoor  h«te  iniUctedj 
Thqn*.  wW  mm  iiap»M*  wMi^itmi^m  so  f>M«t^  j 

W|(HSGid^»ih»tt<aiMiWoqriihrtriiW         . 


kli  need 

.      nt  yvmnr  euvui 

Did  the  mam  Mf^ea  edUttter! 

(<ook  on'tltojb^iliraTe  OoiD&Biv  i£\|b^ 
^iSS*dS&^ 


( , 


rtM««i,>^>Ull' 


A^airitt'tllat  c6ttntrymen. 


Svi^&iir 


Hy  w^l 


Ken'da'thkli  eneftuea  | 
eyee^malTaeei^ 
GoidoQ— *-! 


To  my  oeavnitDori 


em,  uoraoQ 
fftttder*  me  that 


I  do  that  duty 


EnUrh^yimm^ 


I 


l» 


-rdle'ftaptthij^  o*er  na, 
^  t  hlU7l9lt--Ky  toiPa  ovflii ; 


8ii^qi,sSvSI^ 


0  vaSant  lead|rw«ithf  Utu<«KtiBfliiihVII 
That  only  beaoon-dameirmdL  promiaed  aaCety 
In  t%^4|iy'f  dfBJi^y  '[W^J  . 

lath  long  been  ouh.    But  thine^ 


StiUhtftli^- 


,       ,  to  eAaarraJriBfc 
d  linitef  norr^raiw  yb!&'kiw6  to 

Look  there,  and  W  in»'Hi^tl  .  .. ,  _,. 
:And  the  young  iTy  buah,  which  Jeam'a  to  c 
iSf  ita  aiqiport.  mual  needn^^ftOe  ita  lalL 

flWmioa'?  ^1  thelS^ 
{And  aagaat  of  our  ScottuniBl 
jgorgive  one  moiBeat«  il  to 
My  tongue  ehould  vi#a0 
i       think  thecb  ,  i  «u 


r,  but  he  waa  my  aire  in  chivalry,  ^  v' 

le  taught  my  youth  to  api^.fh^Te  the  promptmgi 


My  iafflo'l 

Gordon, 
Jnat  kindled.  t4»W. 
■n  8co3ani'«ili^ 


yovng 


vniuiBiuy, 


^iSwSp^m^^iii.  no  one  iurr'ato  «id  na 


Fife 
8ftw 


It  waa  the  Remf  a  enyi^piit  S— alaa ! 
blaDMl  urn  !^][^wa8  our  civil  diaoord, 
,x)uf  Ma^oM  hatred, 
LdpxMMt%pur9iaor 
ner  held  yon  leaning  at 
[<■  imk'HfM'HiiSwfr  mig^ " 


Ajhamb  thai  idiall  not  dMeven  on  fl 

Mad  iii  nMPMiAK'uK^  BwttflOn  aMPun  \9otdHB 

isfiave  thea^tOs>Ti^t>*<8aHK !  that 
petab- 


ftay,  without  thaaMiiDmai^ 
iBni&r  BowAao,  Chavdos,' Paacr, 


T 


Xff Mtforpuryiaor  o«MBlI^^  4^  *k^  ooMuan— 1 
'VMMfr  might  Unre  (illuHnI  H,    o  |^,  j|^  im9km/tt  attfeilKfh 

TSfe  r««^  eii  ile 

t.  |to<— "l!b«tadil*aiai 


HALIDQNHILL 


KUro  SDWASD. 

Ihnnn  them — harm  them  not ;  thoofl^  it  was  thej 
Made  haToc  on  the  arehen  of  our  Tanguard, 
They  and  that  bulky  champion.    Where  is  he? 

CHAMDOS. 

Here  Uee  the  giant  I   Say  hie  name^  young  Kniii^tl 

OOBDOF. 

Let  It  soffioe.  he  was  a  man  thia  morning.* 

CHAin>0«. 

lonestion'd  thee  in  aport    I  do  not  need 
Thy  information,  youth.    Who  that  has  fought 
Through  all  these  Soottish  wars,  but  knows  hiscrest, 
The  sable  boar  chain'd  to  the  leafy  oak, 
And  that  huge  mace  stUI  seen  where 
wildest  I 


war  was 


XCVe  KDWABD. 


'Tb  Alan  Swinton  I 
Grim  chamberlain,  who  in  my  tent  at  Weardale, 
Stood  by  mv  startled  coucht  with  torch  and  mace, 
When  the  Black  Douglas'  war-cry  waked  my  camp. 

GOBDOR  (sinking  down.) 
If  thus  thou  know' St  him, 
Thou  wilt  respect  lus  corpse. t 

KING  BDWASD. 

As  belted  Knight  and  crowned  Knft  I  wiD. 

OOBDOM. 

And  let  mine 

Sleep  at  his  side,  in  token  that  our  death 

Ended  the  feud  of  Swinton  and  of  Gordon. 

XinO  VDWABD. 

It  is  the  Gordon !— Is  there  aught  beside 
Edward  can  do  to  honour  bravery, 
Even  in  an  enemy  7 

*  rin  hb  narmtivo  of  eventi  on  tKe  day  iif\cr  tho  battle  of 
Sbeiiffmuir.  Sir  Walter  Scott  Hiya.  "  Aroonutt'tei'entioinon  who 
fell  on  tht*  occasion,  wero  ■crcral  on  both  lidu*.  alike  eminent 
for  bfath  and  character.  The  bodr  of  ihe  vallaiit jrounc  Earl  of 
Stnthmoie  was  Awnd  on  tho  field  watched  by  a  faithful  old  do- 
meatic,  irbo,  being  aakcd  the  naine  of  the  person  whose  bodjr  he 
waited  up<Hi  with  lo  much  care,  made  thH  ■triking  reply.  Ha 
waa  a  man  yeaterday.'  "—Talegqfa  Qrand^ftUher^  Thiid  Seriea. 
Bee,  fol.  vLl 

t  IMS.— ^'  Stood  arm'd  beaide  my  oouch,"  Ac] 

t  V*  The  character  of  Swinton  ta  obvioiialy  a  fatoorite  with 

the  autiior.  to  whi^  eirmunitance  we  are  probably  indebted 

mr  the  atrung  lelief  in  which  it  ia  given,  and  the  perfect  Teiinmi- 

Btad^  which  beionga  to  it.    The  stately  commanding  fijpireof 

the  rct«-an  warrior,  whom,  by  the  illuidon  of  hia  art,  the  author 

kaapijiMna  in  veritable  presentment  before  us;— his  venerable 

■sa,  anperior   prowesa.  and  intuitive  decisiMi ;— the  broila  in 

wneh  be  had  engafed,  the  misfbrtunes  be  had  suffered,  and  the 

JDlrmid  Artitude  with  which  be  sustained  tliem.— together  w^ 

that  ijflORMa  control  of  temper,  not  to  bo  shaken  even  by  ns- 

naritaa  eontumoly  and  inauit  r— theae  qualitiea,  grouped  and  em- 

Mdied  in  one  and  the  same  oharacter,  render  it  mwally  impoa* 

jAla  that  we  ahoold  not  at  once  sympathixe  and  admire.    The 

mBerant  ibroo  of  his  character  is  finely  illustrated  in  tlie  efleet 

Bradoeed  upon  Lord  Gordon  by  the  Arat  appearance  of  the  man 

MrSohad  made hfan  flUherleaa.'  "—BUnburgh MagaaOne,  July. 

§  A  TaneCian  Geoaral,  obaerHik  Ma  soldten  te8ti6ad  aome 
■nnlliBtaaaa  to  flglit  agaioat  those  of  the  Pope,  whom  they  m* 
garded  an  &dMr  ofthe  Cmvch,  addreased  tliem  in  terms  of  amflar 
It,—"  fight  oa  I  wa  ware  Venaiaana  before  wa  warn 


I  r*  It  M  s>«MiaIhr  the  ease  tiiat  modi  aipeetatloo  eoda  in 
aHMat   Tha  ftae  daU  '  ' 

It  Bfloitaah  Novala,  and 


ilaaant    Tfet  ftae  daUaaathw  of  dhuaetar  io  soom  of 

1  the  admirabla  eon' 


thanaaat  Beoltaah  novaia,  and  tsa  admiraua  oonvanatMina  n- 
NiHwaiijil  throaghont  them,  raised  hopes  that,  when  a  raimar 
aim  anoidii  ut  attempted  by  the  persoo  who  waa  oondderad 
m  ttak  author,  dw  aueoeas  woald  ba  aminaat  Its  annoonoa- 
SMot,  loBL  is  a  soiemB  and  Ibimal  Dmaner,  did  not  dimbiih  the 
hlomat  at  the  ixibliei   The  draoHi,  howavar,  whieh  was  aspeolr 


t! 


to 

rUi 

voi«vnL 


w,  1 

_      _jiam 

aaliiilydaABiaBt^ki  plot. 


dhnhii^dw 


influjt,  and  not  oolfia  name,  HMraiy 

and  eoataisa  hot 


S31O0H. 

«  ..  ,  Nothing  but  this 
Let  not  base  Bahol,  with  his  touch  or  iook, 
Pro&ne  my  coxpse  or  Swinton*s.   Tve  some  oreatk 

still, 
Enough  to  say—Scotland— Eliiabeth !  [Z^lok 

CHAKDOS. 

Bahol,  I  would  not  brook  soch  dymg  lo<^t, 
To  buy  the  crown  you  aim  at. 

KING  BDWABD  Uo  TIVOMT.) 

Yipont,  thy  crossed  shield  shows  ill  in  waifare 
Against  a  Christian  king. 

VIPOHT. 

That  Christian  King  is  warringupon  Scotland. 
I  was  a  Scotsman  ere  I  was  a  Templar,! 
Sworn  to  my  cotmtry  ere  I  knew  my  order. 

I  will  but  know  thee  as  a  Christian  champion, 
And  set  thee  fiee  imransom'd. 

Enter  Abbot  op  Waltbajistow. 

ABBOT. 

HesTen  grant  your  Mi^esty 

Many  such  glorious  days  as  this  has  been  I 

UNO  EDWABD. 

It  IS  a  day  of  much  and  high  advantage ; 
Glorious  It  might  have  been,  had  all  our  foes 
Fought  like  these  two  brave  champiohs.— Strike  the 

drums, 
Sound  trumpets,  and  pursue  the  fugitives. 
Till  the  Tweed's  eddies  whelm  them.    Berwick's 

render'd— 
These  wars,  I  trust,  will  soon  find  lasting  close.! 

three  characters,  Swinton,  Gordon,  and  Edward,  in  whnro  any 
interest  in  emlcavoured  to  bo  excited.  Wiih  lome  exceptions, 
tlie  diabguo  alau  is  flat  and  coarse ;  and  for  all  tlieie  oeftcts, 
one  or  two  vigorous  dcscriptiong  of  battle  scenes,  will  scanx4y 
make  sufficient  alonemont,  except  in  tJie  eyes  of  very  enthusias- 
tic friends."— Jtfonf/iiv  Review. 

"  Halidon  Hill,  we  understand,  nnlike  the  earKer  poems  of  ita 
author,  has  not  been  received  into  the  ranks  of  popular  fkvour. 
Such  rumours,  of  course,  have  no  effect  on  our  critical  judf> 
ment ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  myiog,  that,  thinking  as  we  do 
yery  higiiiy  of  the  ipirit  and  taste  with  whieh  an  interesting  tata 
IS  here  sketched  io  natural  and  energetic  verse,  we  are  yet  hx 
from  feeling  surprised  that  the  approbation,  which  it  is  our  pleas- 
ing duty  to  oestow.  should  not  lave  been  anticipated  by  toe  a^ 
dinary  readen  of  the  work  before  us.  It  hears,  m  tnith,  no  gnat 
reaomhlance  to  the  narrative  poems  from  whicli  sir  waiter 
Scott  derived  iiis  first  and  high  reputation,  and  by  which. /br  tht 
preHntAAa  genius  must  bo  ehamcterized.  It  is  wholly  mm  flam 
many  of  tlwir  most  obvious  faults— tboir  earelennem,  their  irw 
gularity,  and  their  inequality  both  of  oonoeptkm  and  of  ezeoatlon  i 
but  it  wants  likewise  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  tiieir  boaatlta 
—it  bai  leas  '  pomp  and  cireurostaooo.'  ms  pieturaaqae  dasorip. 


which  fiifms.  in  our  view,  the  highest  recommendation  of  aJi  tSt 
author's  works  of  inagioatioo,  their  unailheted  and  imftgifaf 
viaocnt.  This  perhaps,  after  all.  is  only  saying,  that  wa  have  ba> 
fore  as  a  drematjc  poem,  instead  of  a  naattioal  tale  of  ramanoa, 
and  that  tha  author  has  had  too  much  taste  and  disorstkm  ts 
bediasn  his  soeoea  with  mappropriate  and  enoamberinf  oimp 
ment  There  is,  however,  a  claaa  of  readers  of  poedr.  and  a 
praC^  laiio  daas,  too.  who  have  no  relish  Ibr  a  woifc,  howawi 
naturuiy  and  strongly  the  ehameters  and  hiddenta  may  be  eaa* 
oeived  and  sustahied— however  umropriate  and  manly  amy  ha 
the  imagery  and  diotioo— firom  which  they  eamiot  aeleat  anyla»> 
lated  passaiea  to  atom  fai  flnir  BMmories  or  Ihafr  ooaunmmlaaa 
booka,  to  whisper  hito  a  lady's  ear,  or  tnumerflia  uito  a  ladrk  alk 
bom.  With  this  tea-taUo  and  watsttinr  plaeo  sahool  of  «Meii 
*  HaUdoa  HiH'  muat  opect  no  fhvon  jll  hag  ao  mat-Muvv 
tieisn-aad.  wmst  ofioSV  all,  no  aketBlhia*^JMMrt  O^ 
tU,  (Mabn,  las.] 
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MACDUFF'S  CROSS. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  MACDUFF'S    OROSfij. 


%tafB  ft w  MMMi  had  the  honour  to  be  indaded  in  a  Miso«l- 
Itnj,  pwhUiliwI  in  the  year  I8SB,  by  Bfia.  Joanna  BaHBe,  and  are 
hera  lapriatod.  to  imit»theto  with  ^  tritea  of  the  aiM  khd 
wueh  owe  their  birth  to  (be  atfthor.  The  alnetdar  history  of  the 
Craai  and  Law  of  Claa  MaaDttflT  is  civen.  at  kngth  eoooffa  to 
aaliBfy  the  keeneit  aothpiary,  in  The  MlnatrtUy  t^ftlu  BcattUh 
B9rd£r,*  It  la  here  only  neoeaiary  to  state,  that  the  Crass  waa 
aplaeaofraAvttoany  panoa  lalated  to  UaeDoflC  witUnthe 


IMt^ 


nbth  degraai  who,havhiff  fiommitttid 

shoold  i««6h  this  plaeeiPKors  Ui  deteeptihiaittalhBni 

and  vv  a^c«|ta^  panalty* 

Tlie  shaft  of  the  Croas  was  destroyed  at  tta 
The  fange  bloek  of  atooe  wUeh  eerved  ftr  Ha  pedeatal 
exiateneenear  the  townof  Newban^on  akhidof 
oommands  the  ooontiy  of  Fift  to  the  eoathwaidc  and  to 
the  wfaidhigBof  dw  BBagnifieaiU'nvaDd  ArtOaeoantvraf. 
sUra.   Hw  CroBS  base  aa  htteriptkm,  wUeb  is 
fak  an  BointdigMe  ftna  hf  Sir  Robert  BUbiUL 
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ofFIftk 


baifflta 

thai 
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MACDUFf'S   CROSS. 


•I 
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•^im»*00^-^m 


».     / 


DRAMATIS   PERSONiS. 


jJE^Vi,     iMMknf  lAnd^u. 


I  Uaoucit  Bibsbliiv,  {  ^w***  Btt-onf. 


M-U. 


JiRBLUDB. 


pass, 


Nat,  ipnO0  not.  Lady,  when  1  qwak  of  witohertft, 
And  M|h  (4%t  Mi  then  lurks  amongst  onr  |ddBS> 
Some  touca*  ol  stiani^e  eochantment-^Mark  that 

fraffmaB.(« 
I  mean  .tbat  eaagh  baMm  bliick  of  maaaiTe  atone, 
Placed  on  theiaiiininji  of  tliia  mooatain^paaa. 
Commanding  pmaped  wide  o'er  field  and  fell, 
And  peopled  villago  and  extended  moorland, 
And  the  wide  oeean  and  ni^eatio  T^ay, 
To  the  far  distant  Oramptana.~Do  not  deem  it 
A  loosen'd  portion  of  the  neighbouring  rock, 
Detach*d  by  atorqa  i|od; thunder,-*' twaa  thepedeatal 
On  which,  in  ancient  times,  a  cross  was  rear'd, 
Carved  o'er  with  words  whioh  foil'd  philologists ; 
s^lbe  etwita it  did  commamorate 
WerMitifc,  namotf^  and  undiatinguiahable^ 
As  were  the  mys^tic  characters  it  bore. 
Sot,  matk,— a  whard  bom  on  Avon's  bank, 
^ttnedbut  hia  harp  to  this  wild  northern  theme, 
An^  io  !^  the  scene  is  hallow'd.    None  shall  pas 
l>io(«t  or  in  ailer  days,  beside  that  stone. 
Bathe  shall  have  strange  visiona;  thoughts  and 

words 
That  shake,  or  rouae,  or  thrill  the  human  heart. 
Shell  raafa  npom  hia-  memory  when  he  heara 
Tim  i|]iiit<atinring  name  of  this  rade  symbol  ;**- 
Oblivioas  a^es,  at  that  simple  apelL 
Shall  rendar  twck  their  terrora  with  their  woes. 
Alaal  and  with  thahr  chmea— and  thepnmd  phan- 

toffla 
Sbdl  move  with  atap  familiar  to  hta  oya. 
And  aeoenta,  which,  once  heard,  the  ear  ioTgeta  not. 
Though  ne'er  again  to  Hat  them.    Siddona,  thinoi 
ThoiLmatclilesa  Siddona  1  thrill  upon  our  ear; 
And  on' our  eye  thy  lofty  Brother'a  form 
wa  aa  Scotland^  monarch.— But,  to  thea 
j^WAi  why  to  thee  speak  of  such  visions  7 
»une  owa  wild  wand  can  raise  them, 
^et  ainoe  thou  wilt  an  idle  tale  of  mine,  '; 

Tike  one  which  acarccly  is  of  worth  enough 
To  give  or  to  withhokk'-Ow  time  creeps  on, 
mey jpows  aoljltr  aa  the  alvary  hair 
Twatfie  advaaoiag  winter  of  our  life. 
iWiltebf  worth  anottgh  to  plaaaa, 
«t  worth  it  owea  to  her  wh^  aet  the  taak ; 
A  olfaarwiat,,  fJbMuiU  raau  wUh  the  ant^. 


9 


A 


'f 


•^ 


►- 


8CBNE.  I. 


7W  mmmU  qf  a  Roeky  Pom  near  U  NmOmrgh, 
•kmU  two  milufr9milu,aneieni  Abb^y  ^  Lin^ 


eotiUmpiaUon- 


Here  stands  the  Cross,  good  orother,  consecrataa 
By  the  bold  Thane  unto  his  itetron  saint 
Magrtdiiis,  once  a  brother  of  our  houae. 
Canst  thou  not  spare  an  a?a  or  a  creed  1 
Or  hath  the  ateap  aaoant  exhiuatad  .yon  1 
You  trode  it  stoutly,  though  'twaa  rough  aad  taS- 
aoma. 

WALDHAVB. 

I  have  trode  a  rougher. 

MmiAir. 

On  the  Highland  hiU»«.      ' 
Soarcely  within  our  aea-girt  province  here^ '  * 
Unlesa  upon  the  Lomonda  or  Bennarty.  m 

WALDHAVE. 

I  spoke  not  of  the  literal  ({oth.  good  father,  r 

But  of  the  road  of  life  winch  I  nave  traveU'd,* 
Ero  I  assumed  this  habit ;  it  was  bounded, 
Hedged  in,  and  limited  by  enrthly  prospect^, 
As  ours  beneath  was  closed  by  den  and  thicket    ', 
Here,  we  see  wide  and  far,  and  the  broad  sky; 
With  wide  horizon,  opens  full  around, 
While  earthly  objects  dwindle.    Brother  Kiaiai^   - 
Fain  would  I  hope  that  mental  elevation  i 

Could  raise  me  equally  o*er  worldly  thought^ 
And  place  mc  nearer  heaven. 

'WIKIAK. 

'Tis  good  morality,— But  yet  forget  aot, 

That  though  we  look  on  heaven  from  this  hjf[^ 

eminence. 
Yet  doth  the  Prince  of  all  the  airy  eoaoe, 
Areh  Ibe  of  man,  possess  the  realms  netwapa. 

WALDHAVB.  A 

Moat  true,  good  brother ;  and  men  may  be  fiHrtha^ 
From  the  bright  heaven  they  aim  at,  evea ' 
They  daam  themaalvea  aecure  on'L 


'I 


NiNiAir  {a/ter  a  paute.) 

You  do  „ 
Strangers  are  wont  to  do  ao — on  the  proapeot. 
Yon  is  the  Tay  roU'd  down  from  Highland  hiUf' 
Thatraata  hia  wavea,  aA«r  ao  rude  a  race, 
In  the  fa?  nlaina  of  Gowrie-^furthar  waatwaad* 
Proud  Surling  rises— yonder  to  toe  east. 
Dundee,  the  gift  of  God,  and  fair  Montroae, 
Anfl  atiU  more  northward  lis  the  ancia^t ' 


Of  EdaalL 


WAIDHAVa. 


> 


MfriAK. 

How  ?  know  you  the  towan  of  BdiaQf 

WALDHAVa.  ( 

l^vfh^aiiOofthanL 

MlflAH. 

Then  have  yov  bearA  a  tala 
WMeh  wtoail  ha  taila,  the  peasant  ^liakaa  Ma  h 
And  ahana  th4  moulaering  and  daa&tecTwa^a 

WAUORAVa 

Why,  and  bv  whom,  deaertedl 


UACWFFB  CBOBB. 


Lous  the  tue— 
BiHNU^  to  say  that  the  last  Lord  ofKdxelL 
BoULouia  Ludesay,  had  a  wife,  and  found 

WALDHAVa. 

Bnoogh  ii  aaid,  indeed— -sinoe  a  weak  woman, 
Af.  and  a  temptinjrfifll^  l9«i  Partdise,  < 
When  man  wavinBocenL 

xnnAir. 

They  fell  at  wMb, 
Men  say,  on  slight  occasion :  that  fierce  Lindeeay 
Did  heoid  his  sword  against  De  Berkeley's  breast, 
And  that  the  lady  threw  hersctf  between : 
That  then  De  Berkeler  dealt  the  Baron's  death- 
wound. 
Bnou^  that  ^pm  that  timfi  De  Berkeley  bore 
A  spear  m  loreiffn  wars.    Bat,  it  is  said, 
He  nath  return'd  of  late;  and,  therefore,  Brother, 
The  Prior  hath  ordain'd  oar  vigil  here, 
To  watch  the  privilege  of  the  sanctuary, 
j^d  righta  of  Clan  HacDuff  • 

WAUUlAVa. 

What  righis  are  these  1 

wniiAif. 
Host  true !  you  are  bat  newly  oome  from  Rome, 
Jlftd  4o  not  know  our  ancient  usages. 
Know  theuL  when  feU  Macbeth  beneath  the  arm 
Of  the  preaeetined  knight,  unborn  of  woman. 
Three  boons  the  victor  ask'd*  and  thrice  did  Mal- 
colm, 
Stooping  the  sceptre  by  the  Thane  restored, 
Assent  to  his  nouest    And  hence  the  rule, 
That  first  when  Scotland's  King  assumes  the  crown, 
4l(acDuff 's  descendant  rings  his  brow  with  it : 
And  hence,  when  Scotland's  King  calls  forth  his 

host 
HacDun 's  descendant  leads  the  van  m  battle : 
And  last,  in  guerdon  of  the  crown  restored, 
Red  with  the  blood  of  the  usurping  tyrant, 
The  right  was  granted  in  succeeding  time, 
That  if  a  kinsman  of  the  Thane  of  Fife 
Commit  a  slaughter  on  a  sudden  impulse, 
And  fly  for  refuge  to  this  Cross  MacDufi, 
For  the  'Thane's  sake  he  shall  find  sanctuary; 
For  here  must  the  avenger's  step  be  staid, 
And  here  the  panting  homicide  find  safety. 

WALDHAVB. 

And  here  a  brother  of  your  order  watches, 
To  /Me  the  custom  of  the  place  observed  1- 

NIKIAK. 

Even  so;— such  is  our  convent's  holr  right, 
Smoe  Saint  Magridius.— blessed  be  his  naemory  1— 
Did  bv  a  vision  warn  the  Abbot  Eadmir. — 
And  chief  we  watch,  when  there  is  bickering 
Aawong  the  neighbooring  nobles,  now  moat likfily 
Itesn  this  return  of  Berkeley  from  abroad, 
Having  the  Lindesay's  blood  upon  his  hand. 

waldhavs. 
TlieJUndeeay,  thsn,  was  loved  among  his  friends  1 

NiNlAK. 

HoMMir'd  and  fiear'd  he  Mras— but  little  loved ; 
For  even  his  bounty  bore  a  show  of  stemnesa ; 
And  Wiien  his  passions  waked,  he  was  a  Sathan 
Of  wrath  uid  nuury.  '  \ 

...,  .  WALDHAVX. 

How  now,  Sir  Priest!  (^erc«iy)— Forgive  me  (re- 

eolUeting  Aim«e4^  W  was  dreaming 
Of  an  old  baron  who  did  bear  about  him    ... 
Some  touch  of  your  Lord  Reynold. 

Undeaay's  name,  my  brother. 

Indeed  was  Reynold  r^nd  mAhmka.  moreovei; 

That,  aayon  spoke  even  now,  he  wotnd  have^nn. 

I  broofl^t  him  a  petition  fisoia  our  convent : 

He  gmt^MimWbut  in.auch  tone  and  manner, 

ftMFi»odf^^ 

puTay  n>U'd  Oioad  between  ua.    I  must  now    , 

onto  the  chapel— meanwhile  the  watch  is  thine ; 

And,  at  tny  word,  the  hnnyiog  fugitiye, 


Should  sack  ainve.  moat  hen  ted  aaaelu«y  t 
Aad,  at  thy  word,  the  fiery-p«oed  avanf^ 
Must  slopnis  bloody  course    e^en  aa  swofai  Jordw 
ControU'd  his  wavea,  soon  as  they  touefa'd  the  ~ 
Of  those  who  bore  the  ark. 


If  dUs  my  chaiBo  t 


imriAir. 
Even  ao ) — and  I  am  near,  should  ehanoe  rsqpura  m 
At  nudnight  I  relieve  you  on  your  watch. 
When  we  may  taste  together  some  refreahmoBt  i 
I  have  cared  for  it ;  and  for  a  flaak  of 


ne^  is  no.8i%  so  that  we  drink  it  not 

Until  the  midnight  hour,  when  lauda  have  toll'd. 

Farewell  a  while,  and  peaceful  watch  be  witkjDpiJ 

WALDHAVB. 

It4a  not  with  me,  and  alas  I  alas  1 

I  knoNv  not  where  to  seek  it—This  monk's  nifaid 

Is  with  his  cloister  mateh'dv  nor  Jacks  mora 

Its  petty  duties^  formal  ritual. 

Its  humble  pleasures  and  its  paltry  trouUeftT    ' 

Fill  up  his  round  of  life  %  even  as  sotna  MpoMb 

They  aay  are  OMmlded  to  the  very  shape. 

And  all  the  anales  of  the  rocky  crevfoe, 

In  which  they  live  and  die.    Bot  lor  myMl( 

Retirsd  in  passion  to  the  narrow  eell. 

Couching  my  tired  limbs  in  its  n 

So  ill-adapted  am  I  to  its  limits, 

That  every  attitude  is  agony.-^— 

How  now !  what  brings  him  baekl 

Re-enter  NiHiAir. 

irnriAif. 
Look  to  your  watch,  my  brother  r-^ioraemeBOOnat 
I  heard  their  tread  when  kneeling  in  the  chapeL 

WALDHAVB  {looking  to  a  dUianet,'^ 
My  thoughts  have  wrapt  me  more  than  thy  derotiMii 
Rise  bad  I  heard  the  tread  of  distant  horses 
Farther  than  thou  couldst  hear  the  sacring  bell ; 
But  now  in  truth  they  come :— flight  and  pumut 
Are  sights  Fve  been  long  strange  to. 

NIMLAM. 

See  how  they  gallop  down  the  opposing  lull  \ 
Yon  gray  ateed  bounding  down  the  headlons  patk 
As  on  the  level  meadow ;  while  the  black. 
Urged  by  the  rider  with  his  naked  swonL 
Stoops  on  his  prey,  as  I  have  seen  the  falcon 
Dashing  upon  the  heron.— Thou  dost  frown 
And  clench  thy  hand  aa  if  it  grasp'd  a  waaponl 

WALDBAW. 

'Tie  but  for  shame  to  see  a  man  fly  thus 

while  only  one  pursues  him.— Coward,  turn  1-^ 

Turn  thee,  I  say !  thou  art  as  stout  aa  he, 

And  well  ma; 

Shame,  that 

Tet  fear  to  ti 

I  am  ashamed  to  look  on  them. 

2?IMZAN. 

Yet  look  agaiflt^they  Quit  their  horaas  aow» 
Unfit  for  the  rough  path  :-r«iha  fogiturf  ...... 

Keeps  the  advantaae  atiU^^-IW  atnai^ta^Hriiwa 

WALDBAV&  c?   '  •  ••   ♦  C  il  I 

V\\  nor  b«^eve  that  ever  the  boH  "ftdirt** "  '^-^*'  ^* 

Rear'd  ap  his  cross  to  be  *  sanctuary 

To  the  base  coward,  who  ahunn'd  an  eq:val  oosk 

bat.—  I   .i.    ' 

HoVa  thial— that  look— that 

^  ifiKtAir.  ^    X   "        i 

B€  cdikiei  r-^hott.  trt  a  novice  on  t^  iMMr^^ 
Brother,  I'll  take  the  word  and  tpXttmLyi^ 
Pluck  down  thy  <:ji(ml;--kAow,  tetHltfliMMiA 

champions  .  «* 

HftvAtftvSor  to  iita34taH  and  ihMUM  iMtai  "^V?^ 
^xiWdlMbtetheWty.        r.     k'  ^V  > 'T 
[WALDHAVB i«ft dajmki^it^  md%kl^ 


I 

5  . iV 


»M 


■M»ilvr»'<Moiia 


:«jjt 


Wb^iittlMli 


inxiAir. 
9  Vtik  ArwoM  tnd  pi». 


Ichlttthe'Briflhue of  Clan  MseDuS    ^ 
My  name  nTHaniiee  BetkelBj,  and  nnr  liaeaie 
JUIitne  neatly  with  the  tliane  of  Pile. 

lift^      ■  i_         «     inwiui. 
vm  Qi  to  know  the  caaae  of  aanetnaiy  1 


Let  him  ahow  it, 
I  claim  the 


ofBmunuT}  NxxtAa  int«rpo§e$, 

_  mmAir. 

Peaee  m  the  name  of  Saint  Ha^ridtna ! 
Peaoeb  m  onr  Prior'a  name^  and  m  the  name 
Of  that  dear  nmbol,  which  did  pnrchaae  peace 
lad  flood- will  towaitls  manl  I  do  command  thee 
To  iheatlie  thy  aword,  and  atir  no  conteat  here. 

.         ,  UMDiaAT. 

Oaediann  I'll  try  flrat, 
^Ive  the  craTen  from  the  enchanted  drde 
wtoh  he  hath  harbonr'd  in.^Hear  yoo,  De  Ber- 
keley, 
Jhk  ia  my  brother'a  aword— the  hand  it  arms 
u  weapon'd  to  aTenxe  a  brotheHa  death  t— 
u  mon  haat  heart  to  atep  a  fixrlokig  ofl^ 
And  change  three  blowiy— even  for  ao  ahort  a  apace 
Ai  these  good  men  may  aay  an  ave-mariei— 
So,  HeaTen  be  ffood  to  me  I  I  will  forgiTe  thee 
Thf  deed  and  all  ita  eonaeiiiiences. 


Were  not  my  ri|[^t  hand  fetter'd  hv  the  thought 
That  alajfing  thee  were  but  a  double  guilt 
Id  which  to  steep  my  eool,  no  bridegroom  CTer 
Stipp^d  forth  to  trip  a  measure  with  his  bride 
More  joyfully  than  x,  young  man,  would  rush 
To  meet  tlqr  challenge. 

UMDSSAT. 

He  mxiila,  and  sbnns  to  look  upon  my  weapon, 
ret  Doaita  »*<tw»**>f  a  Berkeley  1 


tindeeay,  and  if  there  were  no  deeper  cause 
Ppr  ifaunning  thae  than  terror  of  thy  weapon. 
That  rock  h^ira  Cross  aa  soon  should  start  and  atir, 
Beenue  a  ahephard-boy  blew  horn  beneath  it, 
As  I  for  brag  of  tliine. 

KTKIAN. 

I  ehaige  yon  both,  and  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
weatfie  no  defiance  on  this  sacred  spot, 
J^here  Christian  men  must  bear  them  peacefolly, 
On  pain  of  the  Church  thunders.    Calmly  tell 
Tour  cause  of  diflforence ;  and.  Lord  Lindesay,  thou 
M  first  to  speak  them. 

UimBSAT. 

ilk  the  bhie  weOuit-aak  the  diver  Tay, , 

ne  northern  Grampians—all  things  know  my 

Kt  aak  not  me  to  tell  them,  while  the  viUam, 
Who  wiooght  them,  atanda  and  listens  with  a  smile. 


hi 


irxHiAir. 


I  yon  lefer  na  thus  to  general  fame— 
Beikeley  *        •    •      • 


K_.  ..^.«»i.«.,  alew  thy  brother,  the  Lord  Louia^ 
ttUs own  halla  at  Edkell 


IJiiihislballa— 
m  own  halla,  good  father,  thajes  the  wnd. 

IMS  own  halla  he  slew  him.  while  the  wme 
^d  on  the  board  between !    The  gallant  Thanes 
\  wnak'd  Macbeth'a  inhospitable  murder. 
M  not  yon  Cross  to  sanction  deeds  like  those. 


-  sayst  I  came  a^est  I — ^I  came  a  Tietini» 
itttinedvictiaB,  tnun'd  on  to  the  doom 


He  fVQk  mn«  on  me,  and  we  fomijht 
Can  I  fortfet  the  form  that  came  between  ni, 
iUidperiiih'd  by  his  sword  1   *Twaa  then  I  nwilt 
i>V>r  vengeance,— until  thap  t  gnarded  lilk 
But  then  I  sought  te  take  it»  and  pnvaiVd. 


to  thyiwtfaEBi 


uimasAT. 
Wretch!  thov  didst  first 
And  then  didst  slsyhanl 

BBBKBUnr. 

Them  IS  a  busy  fiend  tiigs  at  my  heart, 
But  f  win  struggle  with  it  f— Touthfid  knisjit. 
My  hsart  it  sick  of  war,  my  hand  of  alan^ttf  t 
I  come  not  to  my  lordanips,  or  my  land, 
But  just  to  seek  a  spot  in  some  cold  cloistsr. 
Which  I  may  kneel  on  K?ing,  and,  when  de«k 
Which  may  aufflce  to  cover  me^     * 
Forgive  me  that  I  caused  your  brother's  deadi  i 
And  I  forgive  thee  the  injurious  terms 
With  which  then  tazest  me. 

'  LDinasAT. 

Take  worse  and  blacker. — Murderer,  adnltaivr^ 
Art  thou  not  moved  yet  1 


Do  not  press  me  ftvthtf. 
Tiie  hnnted  stag,  even  iHien  he  seeks  the  thiekst 
Compell'd  to  stand  at  bajr,  mows  dananions  t 
Most  true  thy  brother  perisPd  by  my  Ii  md, 
And  if  you  term  it  murder—I  must  bsar  it 
Thus  far  my  patience  can ;  but  if  thou  brand 
The  purity  of  yonder  martyr'd  aaint, 
Whom  then  my  awoid  but  poorly  did  avenge^ 
With  one  tnjunons  word,  come  to  tm  valleyi 
And  I  will  ahow  thee  how  it  ahall  bo  anawerdi 

Thia  heat.  Lord  Berkeley,  doth  bnt  iQ  accord 
Yfiik  thy  late  pious  patience. 


Father,  forgive,  and  let  me  stand  excused 

To  Hea?en  and  thee,  if  patience  brooka  no  man^ 

I  loved  this  lady  fondly— truly  loved— 

Loved  her.  and  was  belovedLJere  yet  her  fiidior  . 

Conferred  her  on  another.    While  ahe  lived. 

Each  thought  of  her  waa  to  my  aoul  aa  hallow'd 


UNDXSAT. 

Follow  me.   Thou  shall  hear  me  call  the  adnltHMi 
By  her  right  name.— Fm  glad  there's  yet  a  spv 
Can  rouse  thy  sluggard  mettle. 


Make  then  obeisance  to  the  blessed  Crosi^ 
For  it  shall  be  on  earth  thy  last  devotion. 

[TTiesf  aiTB  going  tif. 

WALDBAva  {nuking  forward,) 
Madmen,  stand  I— 

Stay  but  one  second— answer  but  one  qnesdoa.— 
'nier&  Maurice  Berkeley,  can'at  thou  look  upon 
That  blessed  sign,  and  awear  thoo'at  spoken  tnith  % 

BXBBBLIT. 

I  swear  by  Heaven, 

And  by  the  memory  of  that  murder'd  innocent, 
Each  seeming  charge  againat  her  was  aa  folae 
As  our  blees'd  Ladrs  spotless.    Hear,  each  aaint  t 
Hear  me,  thou  holy  rood  I  Hear  me  from  heaven, 
Thou  martyr'd  excellence  I— Hear  me  from  penal  fin^ 
(For  snrs  not  yet  thy  guilt  is  expiated  I) 
Stem  ijuwt  of  her  deatroyer  I 

WAXASAVB  {fiirewo  haekkU  cowL) 
He  hears  I  he  heara  1  Thy  spoil  hath  raiasd  thedsadL 

UIIDBSAT. 

My  brother  I  and  alive  1— 


AEve,— hot  yet,  my  Richard,  dead  to  diee^ 
No  tie  of  kindred  binds  me  to  the  world 

All  were  renounced,  when,  with  reviftn^ 

Came  the  desire  to  seek  the  saorsd  doistsi. 
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UNSaULVl 


A1Mi  niT 

Like  to  *__  _„^_ _,. 

1  .  .  1  '1  ; 

I  but  sought 

I  ceased  to  be  so  when  I  left  the  world ; 
But  if  he  c  VI  fgigiV^  .t#  I  fOrgiTSk        , 


.1 


1 .1 


In..' 


^!r 


.  r*      '( 


i: 


•     I. 


1?  EP7  ^MMUN9^M%Mtf«Mk  eanit 
De  Beneieir,  giYo  thmeluM.— 

Itisl^eJiKi 
Of  Heaven  made  manifiMUA  ^J  preBerratloii, 

Go  to mH^i&U|I^id  jtticbard, 
]Qn  to  hitf  tnooa,  via  daughtei 


mm  '  w,    K 


rjnaidsfti 
tion. 


Woo  her  and  be  snppawftL*  i 
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THE  DOOM  OF   DEVORGOIL 


PREFACE    TO    THE    DOOM   OF   DETORGOIL. 
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THE   DOOM  OF  DEVORGOIL. 


*#*- 


DRAMATIS   PERSONiB. 


•  I    • . 


OfiTAtB  or  6bfi<0i^lL|'  a  dtca^id  StoUUh  Baron- 

L^oXAU),  a  Ban 
DnrWASD,  a  Pal 


L^oXAU),  a  RayiMtr,  » 

DnrWASD,  a  Palmer. 

Lajtcblot  VLAOKTRORir,  A  Companion  qf  Leottardt 


in  love  viih  KcUUm, 

ii  mmmetHtd  attdmiL 

nil  MJMkm^t  rt^mmttd  hff  BkmA» 

\    \,  ihom  and  Flora, 


fpiUT  OP  Lots  Efticx  or  PivoBaOu.  *  ^n 

*tf^nt9^  Shcpherdsy  and  Va99aU  qjrinftrUfrraiuL 


EuL&iTOB,  Wife  qf  Oawald,  deieended  qf  0640^ 
Parwtage.  .  ' 

Floba,  DaughUr  of  OwwmUL 


*? 


Katluv,  Nuet  qfSUeawn 


liiuj 


ACT  1. 

'UCOfOII. 


Skms  r^preteiKtM  a  wUd  ami  hiUift  hU  not  a 


iSurrej  in  the  piuitnr  :'ana  the  reverend  wfidtt^ '  '''^ 
Sole  liyuu;  tenant  of  tn< 


'e  aruf  connected  witk 


tej 


nd  b^a 


;  or  anmn^  and, 
WsjnAenterefromtJuCa»Ue,look4Hmidly  around,    "««▼«!  wacoWiMdaowlkg 
%mimmjii>ripavd  and  speaks.  '  ^H'     m 

gtanot W^rrthoie  pleMTW  •»  not  ours  |I>  y*  ^o^J^  ^  n»»«nr.  KaUeen  1 


•^'"•^'^nfitJWSf'^'^' 


11wUIbhav« 


Uwirionc, 


..udoara 

JiifHe, 

)tiimrNt«ir 
kjved  one'*  «de. 


Ion 


1 


.  Wfe  wfMllMr  nltm  kaiffcU 

*'■  "^  '^Tft  flUrirattioar  bilftt. 
navillacetEia.  wM  huMT 
llMlefvel  mjr  to  ■airier 

Now  to  tbaW  mypi4he  wjii 
By  day  they  fwrnin  apart, 
JLnd  to  tfao  tbkjfcat  wanden  ildw 

« li  t '  1;  VllllB^HWm  4MaBtiJviia»' 

DCmnv  hao  cpma  ou^  df  (^  CaHle  vkili  FtokA 
■Vlliilf^jr;  ktMs  'gpoakt  ithen  the  eang  U  endef, 

XATLBKN. 

ff%  my  dear  cox,  I — \£A^t  your  ittO^ier'i  niece   ■ 
luy  so  pffBWUW  16*  mR  yotrr  ikth6rV  iffttighter,— 
All  theae  fond.  thingB  have  got  tome  home  of  com- 
fort   '•     ■',  1 
21;  tempt  tlkSTt^^enbick-^tfae  HAfthawtflt, 
|at  ahepherdese'B  hat,'4b»  viM  ««an's  conch 
uooiwthenishes^^iiaittielwk'f  Ittifdast,  • 
F*  that  oCirwBif  whw^  \mm  hma^'t  Wvem 
nt  we  have  nought  of  this.  , 

_  riiOBji. 

I  flow  call  you,  then,  tbia  caatle  of  my  aire, 

^  towers  oC  Dev^oinotl  1 

KATUEKir. 

!  SWona  for  men,  «ndpBlaoei/<;j  07^1*1 
let  no  wiae  owl  would  cbanffe  a  fiirmera  bam 

ic  HtmuMim  tlito  aoatj  «Mi  wmi,  ki 
into  one  la  "QnanflD  Dun^aro,''  tena^p^tjr 


I     1 


4 


jnTouM 


„ le  Banm'a  halla, 

Whob  train'd  taatetmenoe^  lived  a  whole  aoauner 
'Upon  a  ainjile  fly.  he^a  liuuah'd  toof 
{The  cat  is  m  the  iutelMn<^imnBy  aeated 
TTpoB-ettr  laat  of  iaoota,  deatined  aooti 
To  dkaaa oor  laat  ora 


I,  c.T 
•■  I 


lie,  but  t  am  hysteric  otube  anbieot, 

ao  I  must  laugh  or  cry,  and  laofninira  lighteet» 

■  FLOBA.  ' 

mhy  Btay  yon  with  as,  then,  mj  merry  cotuSnT 
^brom  you  my  Bire  can  ask  no  filial  duty* 


No  I  thaAka  to  Hea?en, 
No  noUeai  widrfiootldnd,  riehor  poeiv- 
Oan  claim  an  interest  in«this Tajgaroload 
lliat  dances  in  my  veios ;  and  imight  wed 
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»  f 


rf 


:  r 


•  .  i:» 


r  ' 


I?) 


,     •  fXOBA. 

y  nfofhtsr,  loo,  wonM  gladly  see  yon  placed 
ond  the  ver^  of  our  mihaniBese,t 
Jekgiihs  a  mtotf  soiicle^  Mighta  aw 
lyhatever  comes  within  it. 

■  '       Ahjiny  gotMiauAww 
She  Us(  eiurefiU  kinswoman,  and  prudent, 

Inail  bu,t  marrying  a  ruin'd  osioiii' 

W\fin  she  coum  take  her  eht^ioe  ot  lioaeBt  yeomen  t   ' 

Ana  aow,  to  balanoe  this  ambitrous  enpor,    • 

She  presses  on  her  dapg^ier  s  loye  ihsisuit 

Of  one,  who  bath  no  touch  of  nobleness. 

In  manners^  birth,  or  mind,  to  BeoamdMad  himtf* 

SageMMtevvulieKamiiBer.thenew-dubb^dpieeeher    a 


FLOBA. 

Do  not  name  him,  Katleen ! 

XA1 


:i 


,  A^  bnt  I  must,  and  will  Boms' mtitnd< 
I  Said  but  now,  I  aaw  our  last  orfaMs 
Destined  to  dress  our  laat  of  ive^Is,  but 

'That  the 


[tnde. 

said  not 


That  the  Jvsnast  consisted  ot  choice  dainties, 
Sent  to  Ouriarder  oy  that  liberal  suitor, 
«  The  kind  Medchifledek. 


•«?• 


teir0Ver^tt«eMMjy  to  the  seMli  Ihit  tbs  MlBMf 

"I 


i  iMa— "  Berond  Um  circle  of  oar 


THE  DOOM  OF  DETORGOIL. 


VLOSA. 

Were  famiehinff  the  word, 
rd  fiumeb  ere  I  tested  them— the  fop, 
Hie  fool,  the  low-bom,  low-bred,  peoant  coxcomb  I 

KATunr.        < 


There  epfkeflhe  blood  of  Ion 
Mr  QPtlik  fii^oli  Miht  te 
O  the  nnqc  plreonaffe :  the  v 


H  tIM  riinqc  plreonaffe :  ttie  well-paid  atiperid  I 
The  yew-hedffed  garden  I  beehiTea,  pin,  and  ponltry  I 


aoom 


Aa  madi  aa  Lady  Flora. 


ijiomm  your  aire  hack  to-iORbt^ 

FLOBA. 

«HedidporpoM 
To  tarry  for  the  haiMiiet    This  day  only, 


•..   t.  i/.  To 

To  hia  domeatic  wratehedneaato^niortow-- 
I  envy  not  the  oiMmb.    Lei  na  go 
To  yonder  height,  and  aaa  the  jnarkamen  praatMa  \ 
Tliey  shoot  tim  match  down  in  the  dale  heyood, 
BaoitBt  tfai  LoMaml  «M  the  Foceat  dittric^ 
By  ancient  cuatom,  for  a  tun  of  wino. 
Let  va  go  aaa  which  wms. 


Luck,  ainrM  thou,  man 
ewkwing'. 

^jft*  lib  neh  AiAfc^EadWi 
^utfor  th!a  ccfriea  Rfht;  and,  aa 
A  swallow  c^sa^d  mine  eye  too- 
That'thit  waa^t  a  ehsnce,  hiiti^ 

Ftitt^  tassaV. 
Ay,  and  laat  year,  wbeh  LaniMlfoJBHKkaW 


FU>] 


Tbftt%eietooliMi|rud»  ^; 

wart  WIT     - 
Why,  you  may  drop  theacreei^  before  your  fkoe^ 
WhichwMMne  chance  breeze  "may  hanly  hl9W  %m 
Juat  wh«ft  k  yoath  of  special  notejtiutea  a^m. 
It  chanced  e?eh  w  that  ttietnorable  mommg; 
When,   nutting   in    the  wooda,  we  met  young 
Leonard  I—  •  ,         ♦  . 

'  m  good  tiMO  hare  oomea  1 
rou|^  Lkne*  Blaektbam. 


Md  m  good  tiMohm  oomea  his  acudy  somude, 
The 


EfMm'  liAjfcnot  Blaokthosr,  d  t\>ruUr,  iriih  A^ 
C&tcati  vfd  Dur  on  Ait  baik^  and  a  f  tin  in-  hU 


■LAGKTBOI 


Si 


ava  yout  damsalil 


ahawl 

^  KiACJrtjhokir* 

^lotl,  uidMt  thwetiei  themaik  I  ahot  at 

The  tune  haa  been  I  hid  not  miard  the 


, miard  the  aport, 

AlthOi^f  iibfd  Nkhidaie^a  aelf  had  wanted  teiilaon  t 


But  thia  aamdfmte  of  mine,  younff  Leonatd  Daere, 
Makea  me  do^a^tt  bo  Kstai— brll  win  the  prise, 

tte  FMiliiMriot  wAI  not  lettelts  honour. 
And  tiic  it  MU 1 6ir«  foMeomtf  jMt  MV  Mordlf) 

Haik!  they're  at  it. 
ril  go  aee  the 


LauTo  not  hen 

be  produce  of  ymur  hunting. 

BLACXTHOKir. 

But  I  must,  thoui^. 
is  his  lair  ttf>tti|^l,  for  Leonard  Dacre 


w  me  qiuckly  wliare  to  stow  the  4UMir» 
me  to  the  sports— (more  9hoU,)    OMMb 
(talk  dwhaiihT 


^  r  9RA. 

It  ia  impossiblo— we  dare  not  '.ake  it 

aLACBTROBIf. 

There  let  it  lie,  then,  and  Til  wind  my  bui^ 
That  all  within  these  tottering  walla  mar  know 

XATLnmV  {to  FLOBA.) 

He  will  alarm  your  mother ;  and,  beadea* 
Oui  Fureat  piuteib  teacbea,  that  no  qnestkm 
Should  aak  where  Teniaon  oomea  from. 

Come,  Blackthorn,  I  wUl  ahow  you  whws  to 


^traMglorty  amud  in  dLfprt^ 
tkM  stags  fls  \ffiromih4  Wia, 

The  prise  ia  won  }'tlihi  priaMlBhmi  pvauWaMlb^ 
iWirittaAite  OMfr  the  vaaaals  Me^ " 


[ 


^  (aMOMfll.) 

Ay.  ay,— 'tie  loat  and  won,— the  Foraat  hsvtiL 
*Tia  they  ha^e  all  the  ki^  W^ 


I^Tis^ac^  ddIL 


^u\ 


\ 


Keauae  my  poMrder  kappao'd Jp  he  floiff  > ' 

Waa  thart  no  hwdt  ih  that)— Tha^ranalM 


SXOOMD  TASSAtl 

Still  I  say  'twaa  not  chcnte  i  it 


^Wth,  not  unlikely.  neigMwura  t 
uo  oRen  haunt  abMl  ttk  hdif  ff 
iVe  aeen  myaelf  thia  ti^mr^ji 

cre^"*" 
-dome  atealing  like  a  gbsat  see  hraak^il dg|i 
Atad  after  aunaet,  too,  •long'thii  9dii~ 
And  well  you  know  Ae  hsuntdd  ^ 
HsYe  no  good  rq^ut^tioii  w  th* 


Itiat  have  they  not    PveheiRt 
uhoau  dance  as  Ughtly-fai  ita  tai 
Aa  ever  maiden  M«fiffciBulll 
C^n  the  village-graeiL 

•  PimarVilMA 

nioae  that  freouenf  ihih  sph^< .  ^ 
Must  needs  knowjtpv  thanaimpl 
See,  Lance  thia  bieaaed  nonaRl  i 


.'J 


And  eon|Ba  y^  j^rimph  o>r  w.- 
.   [BLACKTUoiai  enlin  fnm  tk/ik 
fortMtrd  vhxU  tKoj/  tpeaJc. 

A  miiAty  timp^iWlit t?t^^  - 

As  learned  Master  GuHcrammer  doined  it— ^ 
Just  through  Ih^pttddtoixf  4  {lilnlaAhoffA* 

And  if  he  SO  jIaiW  it  %  yoiCll«v% 
Ybur  leanadMiimPeidlSl^^ 

TBian  TASSAL  (onfrfly.) 
Ha  is  a  preacher,  huntamati^'mer  foTOur. 

ko  quamUing;  n^ghbouiI^ySFihky'hbtti  hh  iiibi. 
BiUor  a  FoF^YAtekt,  MH  uJH^d^4fiimk 

FOVBTH  TAaSAL. 


.THIS  DOOM  or  DBVORaOIL. 


Has  iet  thnmk  iIm  ton  of  wine  ha  irdn'd, 

tlitt  all  HMT  drink  who  list.    Btaekmora,  I  sought 

you; 
Tour  comrade  mra  voa  wiH  heslu^f  thii  flagon 
Whore  you  hare  hfft  the  deer  fov  killed  lAm  morning. 


And  that  I  will ;  but  first  we  will  take  toll- 
To  see  if  it's  worth  carriage.    Shepherd,  thy  horn. 
There  must  be  due  allowance  made  for  leakage, 
And  mat  will  come  about  a  drauKTit  a-piece. 
Skink  it  nbont,  and,  when  our  throats  am  bquor'd, 
We'll  merrily  trowl  cmr  son^'Of  weaponnhaw. 
ITlUji  drink  akout  out  qf  tlu  Siavnan's  hom^ 
ana  then  ting. 


SOINL 


W#lM*  lhe4Mll  truttmet.  we  \<n^  the  dnmi'i  wtfle, 
Thc7  eeU  na  t»  »Mrt,  endtJMF  ^all  w  t«  b«nle ; 


Aad  old  gMlmdateU  l«icfi  it  ito  ttvettta  of  a  etiaaee 
While  oar  eomradee  in  pMUme  ve  oomiidiw  ia  oMwei; 

If  tbve'a  mirth  in  our  hoove,  'Ua  oor  neichboar  that 
If  iMril  ftpiMpaoh,  tie  ouf  injiiHumr  that  dares  it ; 
kfSflXrMitA flirto theSpoaid the  tahot. 
Tte  ftir  hand  «•  ^raie  ie  Ha  bind  of  a  otiifahe*. 


it- 


And  w?nUi!nat the  tfawatrorMcb^iiMolo^^irtnum 
WMa  ov  ctfmfaoM  fn  aptm  an  ewf  ednmdea  to  im^sex 

,  .  Bka)6<Tafiaif. 

Wetl,  1  must  do  mine  errana.    Master  flagon 

[SUUeing  it, 
Js  too  tMiautn|>dt6  fin-  anotier  Ueedihg. 


smvfiMu). 


J  mast  toaQr£»ld. 

^  rUfotbshMtef  iHna, 

Mm  M^vfktt  iiaa  given  up  the  ghost  yet. 

HaTe  with  you,  neighbour. 
[BLACKTfibli*  ^MUt^  l/itf  Cmik,  Ms  rmt  $ii&uiU 
Btveriih,  Min/omMDMt(9ovx«aAMkniai6d<dA^ 
nkmi^r9^iUiie,iki^ih>meta0t9fro^ 
scene.  OU  wHume  £t  a  Bent^d  eloede  aHif  ftond^ 
wttii  a  high-downed  hiU  ;  the  reet  nf  kU  dtese 
in  'thc/aahion  qf  Jdmee  the  Ftreta  time.  He 
ioQfy$sihei9indQW9^AeCa$(k^  then  dram 
hdM  ae  if  to  escape  obetrvuti4m*wh»Uh»ln^uhe9 
his  doak,  drives  ffte  tshite  threads  /rsm.  Ids 
waisfroat  wih  his  fottisd  thuitib^  and  dusts  his 
sftsii|  aU  iffifli  ihs  wr  t^fsneuhp  tswUflf  not  w^^ 
Hngljf  he  obsfrwedshgagsd  in  these  qfices.  Me 
then  a^usts  his  cottar  and  bcmd^  comeejorvard 
and  speaks, 

Rilcht  oomely  is  ihy  gaiii,  lielchisedek  ( 
As  Well  beseemeth  one,  whom  good  8aint  Ittungo, 
Hie  patron  of  f  ur  land  and  universityt 
Hathgjraoea  with  lioenae  both,  to  teaoi  and  preach^ 
Who  oare  opine  thou  hither  plod'st  on  foot  7 
Ttim  sits  tlqr  cloaks  uniuflM  is  thy  band, 
And  not  a  speCk  upon  thine  outward  man, 
BewrajTs  the  labours  of  thy  weary  sole. 

{  T^mdus  his  ehoSy  and  smUes  oomplacsntig* 
Unaint  was  that  jest  and  pieasant  1— ^ow  will  I 
Approach  uid  had  the  dwellers  of  this  fort ; 
But  specially  aweet  Flora  Denrotgoil, 
Ere  her  proud.sire  return.    He  loves  me  not* 
Mocketh  my  lineage^  flouta  at  mine  advancement-- 
Soar  as  the  fruit  the  crab- tree  furnishes. 
And  h«4  as  is  the  cudgel  it  supplies; 
But  Flora— she's  a  lily  on  the  lake. 
Ana  1  must  reach  her,  though  I  risk  a  ducking. 
[Am  GhTLLCH AMHsa  moses  towards  the  drawond^Ct . 
Bauldib  Dubwaro  enters,  and  interposes  him- 
self betwixt  him  and  ffu  Castle.    OVLLCRSJOaOi 
stops  and  speaks. 
Whom  have  we  hevef-^that  anciem  fiMtune*-tfllIeiv 
PartM  0td  sMverer,  and  sturdy  beggar, 
Old  Bauldie  Durward !  Would  I  were  well  past  him  1 
(DonwASD  advances,  parilg  in  the  dress  qf  • 
palmer^  pOttfyin  that  of  an  old  Scottish  mendi^ 
eonty  having  coarse  blue  doak  and  badgCy  tohUt 
beard,  ^c 

•  [M8.-"  That  yen  ahould  walk  in  luch  Uin 

5.P 


The  blessing  of  the  evening  on  yoor  worah^. 
And  on  jour  taflr*ty  doublet  Much  I  marvia 
Your  wiadom  chooseth  such  trim  garb,*  when  tarn 

pests 
Are  gathering  to  the  bursting. 
ouLLoaAMMxa  {looks  to  his  dress^  and  thsn  to  lis 
»ly,  wiJh  some  apprehensian.\ 

Surely,  Batudie, 
Tfiou  dost  belie  the  evening— in  the  west 
The  light  sinks  down  as  lovely  as  this  band 
Drops  o'er  this  mantle— Tush,  man !  'twill  be  fsSt, 

DI7BWAaO. 

Ay,  but  the  storm  )  bode  is  bis  with  blowL 
Horsewhips  for  hailstones,  clubs  for  thunderbolts  | 
And  for  the  wailing  of  the  raidnii^t  wind, 
The  nnpitied  howbng  of  a  codaell'd  coxcomb. 
Come,  come,  I  know  thou  seek' at  fair  Flora  Dev<» 
^    goil. 

OmXCftAMHES. 

And  if  I  did,  I  do  the  damsel  mrace. 
Her  mother  thkiks  so^  and  she  has  accepted 
At  these  poor  hands  rafts  of  some  consequence. 
And  cimpus  dainties  lor  ihe  evening  cheeri 
To  which  I  am  invited— She  respects  me. 

Bdt  not  so  doth  her  faihert  haaghty  Oswakl. 
Bethink  thee,4ie's  a  baron 

ouLLcaAMnaa. 

And  a  bare  one 
Conatrue  me  ifaat,  dd  man !— The  crofts  of  Muokl^ 


Destined  ibf  aikis  so  ason  as  heaven  and  eaith 
Havo  abaiad  my  Utoel^s  soul  and  banaa  hslivaiB 

them— 
The  crofts  of  Mucklewhame,  old  man,  which  noQnah 
Three  scores  of  sheep,  three  cows,  with  e^  ttir 

foUow«^     1.  ti*_  1 

A  female  pwhdy  eke-*^!  iviu  os  candHlt 
She  is  of  that  medk  trfbe,  ivhom,  m  aerb26n, 
Our  we«d<y  southern  neighbours  nh£hKMt  dddf^ 

keys— 

DVtWAan. 
Shaha^hsrlbllowertoo,— vehenthottaitthfliv.   . 

OULLCaAMlOia. 

I  sav  to  thee,  these  orof is  of  MndUewhame, 

In  the  mere  tything  pf  their  stock  and  prodao^ 

Outvie  whatever  natch  of  land  remains 

To  this  old  rugged  cattle  and  its  OWn^,  U 

Weft  tbefrefpre,  n&ay  Melchlaadek  ^'"^"^""** 

Touaiter  of  Muektewbame,  fbt  su 


Master  of  Afts^  by  grace  o/good  9( 
Preacheir,  in  bnef  expectance  of  a  ki»,.  .  r. 

Endowed  with  ten  score  Scottish  potrndftmaflifttK' 
Being  eight  pounds  severrte^i  eig£t  in  sterling  oou]h<^, 
Well  then.  I  say,  may  this  Melchisedek, 
Thus  hn^ly  graced  by  fortune-^nd  by  nattM 
WsBA  mned  as  thai  sseet— dnira  to  woo 
The  dfHJghter  of  the  be^gar'd  Dewargail. 

DtmwAaD.  ^ 

Ciedit  an  oM  man's  word,  kind  Master  €hiH<!nitttiii4i^ 
Vou  vriH  not  find  it  80.-<!ome,  sir,  Tve  known 
The  hospitality  of  Mucklewhame ; 
It  reached  not  to  profusenesa— yet,  in  gratitude 
For  the  pure  water  of  its  living  well  .    * 

And  for  the  barlay  loaves  of  its  fair  fialnk 
Wherein  aban^d  straw  contended  with  the  gifUA    .' 
Which  best  should  satisfy  the  appetite, 
I  wouM  not  see  the  hooeml  heir  of  Mucklawhama 
Thus  fling  himself  on  danger* 

omxcBAjyixa. 
Danger  I  what  danger  7— Know'st  thou  nott  old 

tUs  diT  dttaada  the  muster  of  the  shire, 
Where  the  crown  vassals  meet  to  show  their  tnM^ ' 
And  their  beat  horae  of  service?— *Twas  good  sport 
(An  if  a  man  had  dared  but  lati^  at  it) 
To  see  old  Oswald  with  his  rusty  monon. 
And  huge  two-hsnded  sword,  that  misht  nave  iM 
The  field  of  Bannockburn  or  Chevy-Chase, 
Without  a  squire  or  vassal,  page  or  groom, 
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Or  e'en  a  single  pflceman  at  his  heels, 
mix  with,  the  proudest  nobles  of  the  count]r, 
And  cliiTn  precedence  for  his  tatter'd  nerson 
O'er  arrooors  double  f^it  and  ostrich  plumage. 

DUBWABD. 

4y !  'twas  the  jest  at  which  fools  laugh  the  londest, 

The  downfall  of  our  old  nobility — 

which  may  forerun  the  ruin  of  a  kingdom. 

I've  seen  an  idiot  clap  his  bands,  ana  shout 

To  see  a  tower  like  yon  (pointa  to  a  part  q/tJu  Cm- 

iU)  stoop  to  its  base, 
In  headlong  ruin ;  while  the  wise  look'd  round, 
And  fearfuTsought  a  distant  stance  to  watch 
What  fragment  of  the  fabric  next  should  follow ;  . 
For  when  th^  turrets  fall,  the  walls  are  tottering. 

ouxxcBAMBiER  {(ifUr  poTtdeHng.) 
If  that  means  aught,  it  means  thou  saw's!  old  Os- 
wald 
Fxpell'd  from  the  assembly. 

DUBWARO. 

Thy  shaip  wit 
Hath  fldanced  unwittingly  right  nigh  the  truth. 
Expel!  d  he  was  not,  but  his  claim  denied 
At  some  contested  point  of  ceremony. 
Be  left  the  weaponshaw  m  high  displeasure^ 
Ana  hither  comes — ^his  wonted  bitter  temper 
Scarce  pweeten'd  by  the  chances  of  the  day. 
'Twere  mnch  like  rashness  shoukl  yon  wait  his 

coming^  * 

And  thither  tends  my  counsel. 

•ULLCRAMIfXB. 

And  rU  take  it; 
Good  Bauldie  Durward,  I  will  take  thy  oounsel, 
And  wiU  requite  it  with  this  minted  farthing, 
That  bears  our  sovereign's  head  in  purest  copper. 

DUBWABO.  ' 

T)iaxika  to  thy  bounty^Haste  thee,  good  young 

'  '  master: 
Oswald,  besides  the  old  two  handed  sword. 
Bears  in  hw  hand  a  staff  of  potency, 
Tq  charm  mtiuders  from  his  castle  purlieus. 

eULLCBAMHBB. 

I  do  abhor  all  charms,  nor  will  abide 
To  haar  or  see,  &r  less  to  feel  their  use. 


THE  DOOM  OF  DEYOEOOIL. 


Behold,  I  have  departed. 


VSxU  tuutay. 


Monti  DvawABo. 


DUBWABO. 

Tlias  do  I  play  the  idle  part  of  one 
Who  see^  t6  Mve  the  moth  from  scorching  him 
b  the  bn^it  taper's  flame— And  Flora's  beauty* 
Miisty  not  unlike  that  taper,  waste  away, 
Gildmg  the  ragged  walls  that  saw  it  kindled. 
Ws  was  a  shard-bom  beetle,  heavy,  droasyjt 
liioagh  boasting  his  dull  drone  and  gilded  wing. 
Here  comes  a  flatterer  of  another  stamp^ 
Whon;^  the  same  ray  is  charming  to  his  ruin. 

JSnUr  Lbokabb,  draued  as  a  hunttman  ;  he  jtau9e$ 
&4/bre  the  Tvwtr^  and  vkUUeB  a  noU  &r  ttDO  at 

I  tnUrvaU — drawing  bacL  as  \f  ftarfuX  qf  cbBtr^ 
fotjon-i-yei  teaUingi  a$  if  exp^cHns  wnu  npJy. 
DVBWAJU),  uhom  he  had  not  obaervedtjnovesroundt 
to  a»  to  front  Lbonabo  untsptettdiif^ 

LBOHABD. 

I  am  too  late— it  was  no  easy  task 

To  rid  myself  from  yonder  noisy  revellers. 

Flom  I— I  ftar  she's  angry—Flora-- Fhnra  It 

SOHO. 

▲dmfre  not  that  I  jraia'd  the  priis 

From  all  Dm  Tilhfa  crew ; 
How  eouU  I  ftil  with  band  or  cfM, 
I  WhcQ  hatrt  aad  fidm  wen  tniof 

-    iim.— - ' ••  And  Pfcwm'B  jtm  of  b«aiitjr.";  ^ 

(Ma—"  Thii  WW  an  evth-bom  booUe,  doll.  aBidraMr."] 
I  [Pion  tho  MS.,  Um  iiUowuv  aoos  anMSis  to  havo bosaa 

'^^ilfhSild.:- 

^UemrS,   Botinineitnotminlaoed-lf  iMOchtbMuljr. 
ll«M«  H  not  wfth  Fkim  D«f«|oa> 
tfpietK  if  ■weoteoM.  if  daoieiloa, .  . 
Fattenco  baowthiQ  MiitediMJw  of  laboor. 
Am  iinal  taodomcM.  that  can  besoito 
iW  Bioodf  lii^  dark  tbouifati,  m  the  toft 


And  when  hi  tood»  of  nwy^  _^  _ 
I4y  ooBiiadee  diowpid  their  oarai^ 
■    I  Ibpos^  \M  that  thy  bmA  was  anna, 
My  own  hopt  light  Mtbehi. 

Mjr  Mtf  <Majr  then  do  not  bhuBs. 

-  Hot  deem  FOOT  twtJn  nntrae ; 

Hy  ffarm  bot  finger'd  at  the  came, 

My  Mwl  wae  eliU  with  you. 

She  hears  not ! 

DiraWABD. 
But  a  friend  hath  heard— Leonard,  I  pity  thea 

LiONABO  {starto,  but  reeooero  Hmod/^ 
Pity,  good  £ither,  is  for  those  in  want,   . 
I:\  age,  in  sorrow,  in  distress  of  mind, 
Or  agony  of  body.    I'm  in  health- 
Can  match  my  hmbs  against  the  stag  in  chaae^ 
Have  means  enough  to  meet  my  simple  wanti^ 
And  am  so  free  of  soul  that  I  can  carol 
To  woodland  and  to  wild  in  notes  aa  liTely 
As  are  my  joUy  bugle's. 

DUBWABO. 

Even  therefore  dost  thou  need  my  pity,  Leoiiai^ 
And  therefore  I  bestow  it,  paying  thee. 
Before  thou  fesl'et  the  neeo^  nur  mite  of  pii^. 
Leonard,  thou  lowest ;  and  in  that  Kttle  word 
There  lies  enough  to  claim  the  sympathy. 
Of  men  who  wear  such  hoary  locks  as  mine. 
And  know  what  misplaced  love  is  sure  to  enid  ia.f 

LBONABO. 

Good  father,  thou  art  ^Id,  and  even  thv  yovth 
As  thou  hast  told  me.  spent  in  cloistered  odus^ 
Pits  thee  but  ill  to  judge  the  passions, 
Which  are  the  joy  and  charm  of  social  life. 
Press  me  no  farther,  then,  nor  w^ste  those  momsBta 
Whose  worth  thou  canst  not  estimate. 

[At  twmmgJi'omhSm; 

DUBWABD  ijUtaino  him,) 
Stay,  young  man ! 

'Tie  sddom  that  a  beggar  claims  a  debt  s 
Tet  I  bethink  me  of  a  ^y  young  stripling^ 
That  owes  to  these  white  locks  and  hoary  bend 
Something  of  reverence  and  of  gratitude 
More  than  be  vrilla  to  pay. 

LBOITABD. 

Forgive  me,  father.    Ofren  hast  thou  toUL  me^ 
That  in  the  ruin  of  my  father's  house 
Ton  saved  the  orphan  Leonard  in  his  cradles 
And  well  I  know,  that  to  thy  care  alone—. 
Care  seconded  by  means  beyond  thy  sc 
I  owe  whate'er  of  nurture  I  can  boaat 

DVBWABD. 

Then  for  thy  life  preserved. 

Add  for  the  means  of  knowledge  I  have 

(Which  lacking,  man  is  levell'd  with  <he  bmmi 

Grant  me  this  ooon :— Avoid  these  fttted  waUal 

A  curse  is  on  them,  bitter,  deep,  and  heayr, 

Of  power  to  split  the  messiest  tower  they  Doaat 

From  pinnacle  to  dungeon  vault.    It  rose 

Upon  the  gay  horizon  of  proud  Deyoigoil, 

As  unregarded  as  the  fleecy  cloud. 

The  first  forenmner  of  the  hurricane, 

Scarce  seen  amid  the  welkin's  shadeleee  blue; 

Daik  grew  it.  and  more  dark,  and  still  the  forfUMi 

Of  this  doom'd  family  have  darken'd  with  ic 

It  hid  their  sovereign's  favour,  and  obecnred 

The  lustre  of  their  servicvgender'd  hate 

Betwixt  them  and  the  mighty  of  the  land ; 

Till  by  degrees  the  waxing  tempest  rose, 

And  stripprd  the  goodly  tree  of  fruit  and  i 

And  buds,  and  boughs,  and  branches.  'There 

A  nigged  trunk,  dismember'd  and  unsightly, 

Waiting  the  bursdng  of  the  final  bolt 

illttmee  the  elood  of  njc  MHf  I  eeek  thoee, 
Art  they  not  an  with  Flora?   Nnmbermo 
The  lilt  tif  fiunale  virtuei  one  by  one. 
And  1  Witt  anewtr  all  with  Floca  Demfeil. 
^^DMrteortf.    Urn  ie  the  wonted  oiteK  of  yoathliil 
And  emy  woman  who  hath  had  a  foftr. 
Hownvw  now  deem'd  crabbed,  eitn,  and  oankend. 
And  crooked  both  in  tanper  and  in  ahape,,    _ 
Haa  fa  her  day  been  thought  the  vnraat  wiaeat 
OeoUeat.  andtfae  beat  oondStion'd— and  o'er  all 
Fainet  and  Uvelieit  of  Ere*!  monerooa  danffhtaia. 
''LaeiMriL    Good  fhther.  thou  art  oM,***e.] 


TOE,  DOOM  OF  DEYORGOn^, 


Ta  splinter  it  to  sbiven.    Now.  go  pluck 

Its  BiDgle  tendril  to  enwreach  toT  brow, 

And  rest  beneath  its  shade— to  share  the  mint 


ThJm  anathema, 
Whence  should 
when? 


LBOIIAaO. 


it  come?— How   merited  1 — and 


DUaWAKO. 


Twas  in  the  days 
Of  Onwald^s  grandaire,— raid  Galwegian  chie£i 
The  idUeet  foe,  the  fiercest  champion. 
His  blood-red  penons  scared  the  Cumbrian  coasts, 
And  wasted  towns  and  manors  mark'd  his  progress. 
H]0  galleys  stored  with  treasure,  and  their  decks 
Crowded  with  Enghsh  captiyes,  who  beheld, 
With  wec])inff  eyes,  their  native  shores  retire, 
fi«  bore  him  nomeward ;  but  a  tempest 


LKOKASO. 

So  fisr  I've  heard  the^tale, 

And  spare  thee  the  reoital,— The  grim  chief. 

If  aiking  his  vessels  labour  on  the  sea, 

And  loath  to  lose  his  treasure,  gave  command 

To  plunge  his  captives  in  the  raging  deep. 

DVBWAMD. 

Th«re  sunk  the  lineage  of  a  noble  name. 

And  the  wild  waves  boom'd  over  sire  and  son« 

Mother  and  nnrsKn^  of  the  ouse  Hof  Aglionby,* 

Leairing  but  one  fitui  tendril.— Hence  the  fate 

That  hovers  o'er  these  turretB,-~faence  the  peasant, 

Msteo,  hying  homewards,  dreads  to  oast     * 

A  glance  upon  that  portal,  lest  he  see 

Hie  unshrouded  spectres  of  the  murdered  dead  ft 

Or  the  avenging  Angel,  with  his  swoid, 

WsTtng  destruction ;  or  the  grisly  phantom 

Of  that  fell  Chief,  the  doer  of  the  deed. 

Which  still,  they  say,  roams  thitmgh  his  empty  haJISf 

And  mourns  their  wasteneas  and  their  londinood. 

UBOlfABI). 

Snehti^dotaae 

Ofsnperstitbn,  iither,  ay,  and  the  cant 

Of  hoodwink'd  prejudice.— Not  for  atonement 

Of  aom«  foul  deed  done  in  the  ancient  warfiure, 

When  war  was  butchery,  and  men  were  wolves^ 

Doth  Heaven  conaign  the  innocent  to  sufiering. 

Itell thee, Flora's  virtues xnight atone 

For  all  the  massacres  her  sires  have  done^ 

Sinoe  first  the  Pictish  race  their  stained  limbst 

Airay'd  in  woITs  skin. 

DUBWASD. 

Leonard,  ere  vet  this  b^gar's  scrip  and  cloak 
gmpBed  the  place  of  mitre  and  of  crosier,f 
Which  in  these  altered  lands  must  not  be  worn, 
I  wae  soperibr  of  a  brotherhood 
Of  holy  men,— the  Prior  of  Laneroost. 
Nobles  then  sought  my  footstool  many  a  bague^ 
There  to  unload  their  sin»-~guestionB  of  consoianee 
Of  deepest  import  were  not  deem'd  too  nice 
Mr  my  dectsum,  youth.— But  not  even  then, 
With  mitre  on  my  brow,  and  all  the  voice 
Which  Rome  gives  t6  a  father  of  her  church, 
Dared  I  pronounce  so  boldly  on  the  ways 
Of  hidden  Providence,  as  thou,  young  man, 
Wh<Me  chiefest  knowledge  is  to  track  a  staA 
Or  wand  a  huglei  hast  presumed  to  do. 


And  I  will  teach  thee  there  is  healing  in 

The  wounds  whidi  ftienflship  gives.  [Bxmmt 

SCENE  U. 

Tht  Scene  ehangea  to  the  interior  qfthe  CatfU,  An 
apartment  is  dueotered,  in  which  there  ie  muth 
appearanee  of  present  poverty,  mixed  mith  tomk 
Tellies  ^f  former  grandeur.  On  (hevaUhangt. 
ofnonget  other  things,  a  suit  of  ancient  armours 
by  the  tabU  is  a  covered  basket ;  b^ind^  and  toti- 
cealed  by  it,  the  carcass  qf  a  roe-deer.  TTksre  U 
a  snuUl  latticed  window,  which,  appearing  to  psr^ 
forats  a  wall  qf  great  thickness,  ia,  suppossd  <• 
look  out  towards  the  drawbridge.  It  isin  tiU 
Aape  of  a  loop  hale  for  musketry,  and,as  is  not  im- 
tttttoZ  in  old  buildings,  is  placed  so  high  up  ^ 
the  wall,  that  it  is  only  approached  by  jive  or  six 
narrow  stone  steps, 

ELiAwoa,  thewifeqfOtwALD  q/'OavoaooiL,  Ploba 
and  Katubbk,  her  Daughter  emd  Niece,  are  di$^ 
covered  at  work.  The  former  spins,  the  lottos 
are  embroidering,  Elsahob  quits  her  own  l»- 
bour  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  B^ba  Is 
execuHM  her  task,  and^shakes  her  head  as  ifdU^ 

3BLSAir0B. 

Fy  on  it.  Flora  i  this  boteh'd  woik  of  thine 
Shows  that  th|r  mind  is  distant  from  thy  task. 
The  finest  tracery  of  our  old  cathedral 
Had  not  a  ridier,  freer,  bolder  pattm, 
Than  Flora  once  could  trace.    Thy  thouzfate  «M 
wandenng. 


They're  with  my  father.    Broad  upon  the  lake 
The  eyenmg^  son , sunk  down ;  huge  piles  of  oloodft  ' 
Crimson  and  sable,  rose  upon  his  disk,  > 

And  guench'd  him  ere  his  setting,  like  some  chan^ 

pion  ' 

In  his  last  conflict,  losing  all  his  glory. 
Sure  8ig[nals  those  of  storm.    And  if  my  fkther      ' 
Be  on  his  homeward  road- 


Nay.  I 


uowAaD. 


Kay,  1  pny  forgive  me. 

Father ;  thou  know'st  I  meant  not  to  presume- 


nvrnwAMD. 
Can  I  refuse  thse  pardon  ?— Thon  art  all 
That  war  and  change  have  left  to  the  poor  Durward. 
Ihy  father,  too,  who  lost  his  life  and  fortune 
BcRKidins  LtanercosL  when  its  fair  aisles 
Were  spou'd  t>y  sacrilege— I  blesa'd  his  banner» 
And  yet  it  proqper'd  not.    But— all  I  could— 
nee  from  the  wreck  I  saved,  and  for  thy  sake 
Have  still  dragged  on  my  life  of  pilgrimage 
And  penitence  upon  the  hated  shores 
I  dee  had  left  for  ever.    Come  with  mo) 


'  Howe  of  Bfaremrald."] 
'•pMtfM  of  Um  muids 
'  dnir pilnt«I  Hate.'*] 


•J 


BLBAXOB. 

But  that  he  will  not. 

Baron  of  DevorgoiL  this  day  at  least 

He  banquets  with  the  nobles,  who  the  next 

Would  scarce  vouchsafe  sn  alms  to  save  his  hnm 

hold 
From  want  or  famme.    Thanks  to  a  kind  friend. 
For  one  brief  space  we  shall  not  need  their  tSST 

^^        ,  ru>mA.{Joy/uUy,) 

What  t  knew  you  then  his  gift? 
How  silly  I  that  would,  yet  durst  not  tell  it  t 
I  fear  my  father  will  coodemn  us  both. 
That  easily  accepted  such  a  present 

XATLBXK. 

Now,  here's  the  game  a  bystander  sees  better 
Thui  those  who  pUy  it.— My  good  aunt  is  pond«- 

mg 
On  the  good  cheer  which  Oullcrammer  has  asnt  ha 
And  Flora  thinks  upon  the  forest  venison.    {AskB 

ELBAMOB  (toPLOBA.) 

Thy  father  need  not  know  on' t— 'tis  a  boon 
Comes  timely,  when  frugality,  nay,  abstinence^ 
Might  scarce  avail  us  longer.    I  bad  hoped 
Ere  now  a  visit  from  the  youthful  donor, 
That  we  mi«ht  thank  his  bounty;  and  perhaps 
My  Flora  thought  the  same,  when  Sundajrs  ker 

chief 
And  the  best  khrtle  were  sought  out,  and  donn'd 
To  grace  a  work-day  evening. 

FLOBA. 

Nay,  mother,  that  is  judging  all  too  close! 

My  work-dav  gown  waa  torn— my  kerchief  sullied 

And  thus— But,  think  you,  will  the  gallant  come? 

XUBANOB. 

He  will,  for  with  these  dainties  came  a  measage 
From  gentle  Master  GuUcrammer,  to  intimate-— 

I  WB,-"9aiH)Mtbe{^letvehim^eew\nA^iefiV 
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FLOS  A  {greoGf  disapp&inied,) 
Gvllerammer') 

KATXSXK. 

Sere  burst  the  bubble^down  fell  bouse  of  cardsi 
d  cousin's  I3ce  lo  cry  for*!  1  iAaide. 

CLSAMOB. 

QiiUcrsfhmerl  sy,  GuUcrammer— thou  scom'st  not 

At  him'?  , 

Twere  somethingr  short  of  wisdom  in  a  maiden, 
Who,  like  the  poor  bat  in  the  Grecian  fable, 
Hovers  betwixt  two  classes  in  the  world, 
And  is  disciaim'd  by  both  the  mouse  and  bird. 

KATLEEV. 

'        I  am  the  poor  mouse, 
iXkd  may  go  creep  into  what  hole  I  list, 
And  no  one  heed  me— Yet  I'll  waste  a  word 
Of  counsel  on  my  betters.— Kind  my  aunt, 
^d  vou,  my  gentle  cousin,  wer't  not  better 
We  thought  of  dressing  this  same  gear  tot  simpaiv 
Tnan  qaarreUing  about  the  worthless  donor  1 


?^<)De>Knnaz! 


BLEANOa. 


FLOtfA. 

Thou  hast  no  feeling,  cousin  Katleen. 

KATLSSir. 

Soh  1 1  hsTB  brought  them  both  on  ny  poor  skovl- 

ders. 
So  meddling  peac»*mak0rs  ars  still  rewarded  t 
Wtmn  kt  thm  to^t  again,  and  fight  it  out 

FLOSA. 

Mother,  wen  I  disclaim'd  of  sTery  clascL 
« I  worn  iidt  therefore  so  disclaim  myself, 
jUt  mto  «  pusspg  tftottght  ot  seom  to  ^iMste 
On  cloddish  Gimlcrammer. 

KLKANOa. 

List  to  me^  lov^  tiod  lai  adveimty 
Incline  thiOf^  ear  to  wisdonL—Look  around  thee-* 
Of  the  gay  ^ouths  who  hoast  a  noble  name^ 
Which  will  incline  to  wed  a  dowerless  damsel  1 
And  of  the  yeomanry,  islie  thtnk'st  thou,  Flora, 
'Would  ask  to  share  the  labours  of  his  fkrm 
A  high-bom  beggar  I—This  yoong  man  i»  mo* 
dest — 

FLORA. 

SSHjt  good  mother ;  .sheepish,  if  you  will  it 

'    XLCAKOa. 

E^en  call  it  what  yoik  list — the  softer  temper, 

The  fitter  to  endure  the  bitter  sallies 

Of  one  whose  wit  is  all  too  sharp  for  niile. 

FLO  a  A. 

Mother,  you  cannot  mean  it  as  you  sav ; 
Tou  cani^ot  bid  me  prize  conceited  folly  1 

ELfANOB. 

Cfontent  thee,  child — eacli  lot  has  its  own  blessings. 
T||ifljKHit|i«  wit)^  his  plain-dealing  honest  suit, 
samtB  thea  quiet,  peaoci  and  competonce. 
Redemption  from  a  oome^  o'er  which  fell  Fate 
Stoops  like  a  falcon.— O,  if  thou  coald'st  choose 
<As  no  such  choice  is given)*twixt  such  a  mate 
And  »6tfie  proud  noWe !— who,  in  sober  judgment^ 
Would  like  to  navigate  the  heady  river. 
Dashing  ^n  fury  from  its  parent  mountain, 
1fo(e  tnan  th^  waters  of  the  quiet  lakel 

KATLEEN. 

NoHf  paa  I  hold  no  longei^Lake,  gMd  aunt  1 
Nay,  in  the  name  of  trntb,  say  miU-pond,  horse- 
pond; 
Or  if  there  be  a  pond  more  miry. 
More  sluggish,  mean-deriredj  and  base  tlian  eidief. 
A»  such  quHcrammer's  emblem— and  his  portion ! 

FLORA. 

I  would  that  he  or  I  were  in  our  grave, 

Rather  than  thus  his  suit  should  goad   me!~ 

Mother, 
Flura  of  Pevorg^oil,  though  low  in  fortunes 
Is  still  tCK»  hteh  m  mind  to  jom  her  name 
With  such  a  Dase-bom  churl  as  Qullcrammer. 


KLBAJIOB. 

You  (re  tfim  maidens  both ! 
( 7^  Flora.)  Have  you  forgotteiw 

Or  did  you  mean  to  call  to  -my  remembrance 
Thy  father  chose  a  wife  of  peasant  blood? 

FLOBA. 

Will  you  speak  thus  to  me,  or  think  the  stream 
Can  mock  the  fountain  it  derives  its  source  firom? 
My  venerated  mother,  in  that  name 
Lies  all  on  earth  a  child  should  chieftst  honours 
And  with  that  name  to  mix  reproach  or  taun^ 
Were  only  short  of  blasphemy  to  Heaven. 

ELBABTOB. 

Then  listen,  Ptora,  to  that  mother's  oonaflel. 
Or  rather  profit  by  that  mother's  fate. 
Year  father's  fortunes  were  but  bent»  net  biolui^ 
Until  he  listen'd  to  his  rash  affection. 
Means  were  afforded  to  redeem  his  house, 
Ample  and  large— the  hand  of 'a  rich  hem^ 
Awaited,  almost  courted,  ^is  acceptance :  « 

He  saw  my  beautv— such  it  then  was  cali'd| 
Or  such  at  least  he  thought  it— the  wither'd  btt4t 
Whate'er  it  now  may  seem,  had  blossoms  thso,-^  ' 
And  he  forsook  the  proed  aid  wealthy  heinati 
To  wed  with  me  and  ruin 

KATLEEV  (oncb.) 

The  mors  fiwl, 
Seyli  apart,  the  peasant  maiden  then, 
Who  might  have  chose  a  mate  from  her  own  ludolfli 

SLBAlVOa. 

Pri«4aiyioft 

And  to  his  own  resouroes,  his  own  €OttnBals> 
Abandon'd,  as  they  said,  the  thoughtless  Pfog%4i 
Who  had  ezcbaoirajranlL  riches,  pompi^andbotiov 
Fm  the  BMea  beautiss  of  a  cottage  maid« 

It  was  done  like  mv  fathw^ 

Who  scom'd  to  sell  what  wealth  ma  iMveilMi|k*» 

True  love  and  free  if&otion*.    AMOAiovei  j^ii 

If  you  hatve  snner'd  in  a  w^ary  werldi 

Your  sommm  kelre  li(ee|i  iomuy  vomsk  ao4  lov* 

Has  mde  the  »ad  sit  lighter. 

ELEAirOR. 

Av,  but  a  mispflaced  match  hath  that  deq^  «nM  tf4 
That  can  embitter  e'en  the  purest  strea^ii 
Of  triie  aiiection.    Thou  hast  seen  me  ieek, 
"^th  the  strict  caution  early  habits  tanght  bM, 
To  match  our  wants  andT  means— hast  seen 

fall^,  . 

With  ansiQoracy's  high  brow  of  scorn, 
Spuni  at  eoonomy,  the  cottage  virtue. 
As  best  befitting  her  whose  sires  were  peafaftt^; 
Nor  can  I,  whei^  I  see  my  lineage  scom'd, 
Alwm  <^eceal  in  what  contempt  I  hold 
Th0  aama  cLaims  of  rank  be  cUngs  to  fondly. 

FLORA. 

Why  wfB  yon  do  so  T'-well  ^ou  know  it  chiaflMtam> 

ELBAlfOR. 

Flora,  thy  HMther  is  but  mortal  woman. 
Nor  can  at  aD  times  check  an  eager  tongoe. 

KAiuniv  Xatids,) 
That's  no  new  tidings  to  bernioea  and 

mAkffott, 
O  mayst  thou  never  know  the  spited 
That  gender  discord  in  advereity 
Betwixt  the  dearest  fnendetpd  truest  lovers  I 
In  the  chill  damping  gtle  of  poverty, 
Ifiiiove's  Jampgo  not  out,  it  gleams  butpelslipi, 
AndtwittUes  m  the'soeket 

rtORA. 

But  tendendess  can  screen  it  with  her  vrit* 

Till  it  revive  again— By  gentlenessi  good  lihjiUwik  • 

How  oft  I've  seen  yon  sooth  my  father's  aieodf 

Now  there  qpeak  youthful  hope  and  fantasy  t  LAMtt 

ELBAltQIL 

That  is  aa  easier  task  w  youth  than  ags ; 
<*  lMB.-'*A7,bQttfaeveaof  tttideiBeii 


it.*1 
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OBrtMuper  hardens,  and.onr  charms  decay, 
And  both  are  needed  m  that  art  of  soothing. 

XATLKKV. 

And  there  speaks  sad  experienee:  {AM^ 

SLBAHOm. 

MHte.  «in^  that  our  state  was  utter  d^erate, 
DailB^his  brow,  more  danserons  grow  ho  words ; 
Fain  wodd  1  snatch  f hee  from  the  wo  atid  ]vrrath 
Which  darken'd  long  my  lilb,  and  soon  most  ena  it 
[A  knocking  wthmtti  Elbajtos  sfiowB  alarm. 
It  w«a  ihjT  fiubers  knock,  haste  to  the  gate. 

•  lJB^cuiUFxjQMAan4K^^9L$UDx. 

What  can  hwrs  happ'dl^ha  thovffhi  io  aiayue 

night 
Tliis  gear  must  not  be  seen. 

[Am  she  is  ab&ut  to  romefve  the  basket,  ehe  eae$ 
-'■  ^k*  hod^  ^f  Ou  ro^deer. 

What  have  we  here?  a  roe-deert-^as  I  ftar  it, 
T%is  was  the  gift  of  which  poor  Flora  thoufl^t 
Tnie  yoang  and  handsome  hunter— but  time  pramM. 
«  lSh4  remopee  0u  basket  ami  the  roe  into  4 

doeeU    A$  she  hoe  don*-^ 

BratrXhrnAXD  ^DxvoKOoxi,  Fmaa,  and 

jCatx^uim. 

UUiioArmmd  m  a  saatiet  eloak,  i^hiek  should  seotn 
vom  omd  oi^-a  hemd/^ieeOt  emd  M'fuhiontd 
Mgoro— Iks  res<  it/*  his  dress  Aat  a^  a  peaocmt, 
JUis  countenanM  tmd  mminer  should  express  Ae 
moodf  and  irritable  haughtiness  qf  a  proud  man 
iwfohed  in  cat^mitjf,  and  ipho  hoe  been  eno^odto 
ree^msu^, 

_^  ,  OSWALD  {addressing  his  w\fe,) 

TIm  s^n  hath  set— why  is  the  drawbrid^  lowered  1 

BUlANOa. 

Tbe  oonnterpqiae  has  taivd.  and  Flora's  strengtbi 
|Cj|{|M^'%  ao^  nine  united,  could  not  laiae  it 

OSWALD. 

Flora  and  tlioaf  A  aoo^v  garrison 

T6  h«ld  a  dMtfe.  wMch,  tf  Ihme  say  tinie. 

Once  £DaM  tlwKing  of  Nors^  and  14I  his  rovers. 

BLXAMOB. 

Itmk^tbesoinaiMHNittiaMi^  bntnow * 

OSWALD. 

A  nerd  pf  deor  fni^bt  storm  pmud  DevorgoiL 

KATUmi  (ofM^  to  nOKA.) 

Too,  Flora,  know  full  well  one  deer  atiwady 
Has  entered  at  the  breach :  and*  what  is  worse, 
JiMiMeort  is  not  yet  march'd  off,  fior  Blackthorn 
Is  Mill  vnHfin  the  castle. 

VXOBA. 

u  HenvMfs  name,  rkl  him  out  ott*t,  ere  myikther 
Discovers  he  is  here  I  Why  west  he  not 
Before? 

KATLUir. 

BiWMU  I  Mlid  him  on  some  little  bnabess ; 
Ihada  Plan  to  scare  poor  paltry  Gullcrammer 
Ost'iK  Mi  t>8itry  wits. 


And  try  (0  get  him  oC 


£LOBA. 

Well,  haste  ye  now. 


XATLCSK. 

-        -J  1  ^1  not  promise  that 

I  would  not  tom  an  honest  hunt^s  dog, 
Bo  well  I  love  the  woodcrall.  out  of  shelter 
m  sach  a  night  as  tfais^ar  tees  his  master : 
BatlVdo  ttia,  Fl  try  to  hide  him  for  you. 

MWAU^ifllhom  his  %»ift  has  assisted  to  take  qf  his 

cloak  and  feathered  cap.) 
Ay,  take  them  off,  and  oring  my  peasant's  bonnet 
And  peasant's  plaid-^ril  noble  it  no  further. 
Let  them  erase  my  name  from  honour's  lists, 
And  drag  my  scntcheon  at  their  horses'  heels ; 
I  nave  deserved  it  all,  for  I  am  poor, 
.Mlp^niWty  bath  neither  right  of  birth, 
Ivor  rank,  relation,  ciaini,  nor  privilege, 

•  PP.         .       "Tet  I  kaow.  for  imiMh 

Of  Mbl«  ttuapesaAhsM  oedesmtmit^m."} 


il 

I  To  match    a   new-ooin'd  viscount,   whose  goo4 

grandsire, 
The  LOfd  be  with  him,  was  a  cateftil  skipper, 
Andsteer'd  his  paltry  skiff  'twixt  Letth  and  Cattp- 

vere— 
Marrv,  sir,  he  could  buy  Geneva  cheap, 
And  knew  ths  coast  by  moonlight 

FLOKA. 

Mmu  you  the  Visconnt  EHondale,  my  father  1 
WImt  Btrile  has  been  between  you  1 

OSWALD. 

O,  a  toifrl 

Not  worth  a  wise  man'3  thinking  twice  about-— 
Precedence  is  a  toy^  siQterstition 
About  a  taMe^  end,  jomt-stooL  and  trencher. 
Something  was  once  thought  due  10  long  defOdBl 
And  something  to  Oalwegia's  oldest  baron,— 
But  let  that  passr-«  4ream  oC  tha  oM  tiiM* 

It  is  indssd  a  dream. 

pawAUiifaming  upon  her  rather  wiaky.) 
Ha  I  said  ye !  let  me  hear  these  words  morepMk 

™«I  Jheyrarebttt  echoes  of  tour  own: 
Match'd  wrth  me  real  woes  tn&t  hovor  o'e|  n(L 
What  are  the  idle  visions  of  precedence. 
But,  as  you  term  them,dnams.  and  toys,  and  tiiflli 
Not  mm  a  vile  van^aithMking  twice  uponf 

Ay,  'twas  for  you  1  fi amrfSkt  oqusoMon, 
The  true  philosophy  of  olouted  shoe 
And  linsey-woolsey  kirtle.   1  know,  ikat  minds 
Of  nobler«taaap  receive  no  dearer  itioSw* 
Than  what  is  linked  widi  honour.   Bj&ttdSi  fniija 
Which  are  but  shreds  of  silk  and  'T^i>g|iijrttnfffll--4'' 
The  right  of  place,  which  in  itselfis  momentary— 
A  word,  whiah  M  but  air--may  tn  tbenablves, 
And  to  the  nobler  file,  be  steep'd  so  ri^Jv 
In  that  elixir,  honour,  thft  fe  lack 
Of  things  so  very  trivial  in  themselves 
Shall  be  miaAMrtune.    One  shaH  aedk /or  thami 
O'er  the  wild  waves— one  in  ^e  deadbr  faieaeh 
And  battle's  headlong  fFont-^na  in  the  paths       • 
Of  midnight  study,-<nd,  in  |«taia«tbeie 
Emblems  of  honour,  each  will  hoTohim'self 
Repaid  for  all  his  laboui^  deeds,  and  dangers. 
What  then  should  he  think,  knowing  them  his  owHv 
Who  sees  what  warriors  and  what  sages  toil  for, 
The  formal  and  estBDusb  d  marks  of  honour, 
Usurp'd  from  him  by  upistart  insolence? 

KLpAKptt  {tpho  has  Jistened  to  the  ta§t  sbmA  p6k 
^,  tomis  impoHtrice.) 

TWe^  but  einpty  declamation,  Otpnid. 
Tkefragmente  left  at  yonder  ftin-Bpreaa  banqpet 
Nay.  even  the  poorest  crest  swept  from  the  tabu 
Ought  to  be  far  more  precious  to  a  fatbKV, 
Wlfose  fhmily  laeks  food,  than  the  vtth^otBt, 
He  sate  at  the  board-^kead. 

^        „     ,  .  OSWALD.  i 

Thou'lt  dnve  me  frantic  t—I  will  teB  the^  wom^tT 
Yet  why  to  thee  T  There  is  another  ear  1 

Which  that  tale  better  sufts,  and  he  shall  hear  it  ' 

[Looks  at  his  stooret,  tohieh  he  has  unbuclfl^ 
mut  addresses  the  rest  (if  the  speedi  toftJT 
Yes,  trasty  frietid^  my  father  knew  thy  worth,        , 
And  often  proved  it-<«-olten  to!d  me  of  it— 
Though  thou  and  I  be  now  held  lightly  o^ 
And  want  the  gilded  hatchments  of  the  time, 
I  think  we  both  may  prove  true  metal  still. 
'TIS  ihou  shalt  tell  this  story,  right  this  wrong  t-^ 
Rest  thou  till  time  is  fitting.    [Juangs  up  Ae  eword* 

[  The  Women  look  at  each  outer  wi^ anxiety 
during  this  speech^  wMdi  tk-ejf  partkn  ensi^ 
hear.    They  both  approach  Oswald. 

blsakor. 
Oswald— my  dearest  husband ! 


FLOAA. 


t  rire 


MB. 


My  dear  father 

'  One  ilnlf  seek  theie  eoddesM.*" 


e 
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06WA.LD. 

Paaoe,  both— we  ipe^  no  mora  of  this,   I  go 


To  heave  the  drawbridge  up. 


ISaiit. 


SjLTLBUff  mounts  the  aiepe  towards  the  loop-hoUt 
looks  out,  and  tpeakt. 
The  stonn  ia  gathering  mBt-~broad:  heavy  drops 
Fall  plashing  on  the  bosom  pf  the  lake, 
And  dash  its  inky  sorfaee  into  circles  1 
The  distant  hiUs  are  hid  in  wreaths  of  darkness. 
'Twill  be  a  fiBarfiil  night 

OswAin  rt'Ontert,  and  throiu  hinue^finto  a  hoL 

BLSAZfOB. 

More  dark  and  dreadfiil 
^aa  is  c^nr  destiny,  it  cannot  be. 

OSWILD  {to  rLOSA.) 

Such  ii- Heaven's  will-4t  is  our  part  to  bear  it. 
Wc^re  warranted,  my  child,  from  ancient  story 
And  blessed  writ,  to  say,  that  song  assuages 
Tha  gloomy  cares, that  prey  upon  our  reason. 
And  wake  a  strife  betwut  our  better  feelinga 
Ania  the  fierce  dictates  of  the  headlong  passions. 
Sing,  then»  my  love;  (or  if  a  voice  have  influence 
To  mediate  peace  betwixt  me  and  my  destiny, 
Flora,  it  must  be  thine. 


My  best  to  plsaBe  yon  t 

BOWL 

VhM  the  teiDDMt'a  at  the  loodost, 

Ofl  a*  gale  the  Mffte  ridet ; 
•  Wtan  tka  ocMU  roUti  the  immlert.  - 

A.J5?*«"^^i5*&  theittibiidfVdM- 
AU  tha  rake  of  wind  «d4  MS 
li  fuMiea  br  oomtaoejr. 

Onawiiui  want  and  itckiMn  piDins, 

AH  tne  illi  that  men  endure  j 
.  BaeH  tbeir  varioua  paufi  oombminff. 

Coutaney  can  and  a  aure~ 
Pain,  and  Fear,  and  Povectf , 
Are  lubdued  by  conetaney. 

Bar  mo  fVora  each  wooted  pleasara. 
Make  me  aqfoct.  mean,  and  poor  t 

ueapon  Iniulta  wjthoat  meacure, 
Chain  me  to  a  dnngeon  ioer— 

rU  be  baiwy I  rich*  and  Aee, 

If  endow'd  with  oooetancy. 


i:,'. 


ACT  II. 

SOBMB  1. 

AChan^  in  a  diatant  part  qfthe  CssOe.  A 
tarfe  Window  in  the  Jlat  ecene.  euppoaed  to  look 
en  the  Lake,  vMch  U  oceanonaUy  itiuminated  by 
Hghfning.  7%ere  U  a  Coueh-bed  in  the  /Zoom, 
mdan  antique  Cabinet, 

Sntor  KATtaav,  inirodueing  BuLCKTaoaii.* 


ni8  was  the  destihed  scene  of  action.  Blackthorn, 
And  here  our  properties.    But  all  in  vsin, 
"fw  of  fyuDcrammer  we'll  see  nought  to-night, 
Bxoept  the  dainties  that  I  told  you  of. 

V     ,  BLA.CKTHOaN. 

O.  jf  he's  left  that  same  hog's  face  and  sausages, 
He  will  try  back  upon  them^  never  fear  it 
The  cur  will  open  on  the  trail  of  bacon. 
Like  my  old  brach-hound. 

KATLKBN. 

And  should  that  hap,  we'll  play  our  comedy,— 
Shall  we  not,  Blackthorn  1    lliou  shalt  be  Owls- 
piegle^ 

BLACKTHOSN. 

And  who  msy  that  same  hard-named  person  be7 

XATLKBM. 

Fvetold  you  nine  times  over. 

BLACKTHOSN. 

Tea,  pretty  Katleea.  but  my  eyes  were  busy 
hi  Molting  St  you  all  the  time  you  were  talking; 

d  so  I  lost  the  tale. 

•  (The  Mfl.  thioucboat  the  Fiat  Act  leade  Budtthom.1 


Then  shut  your  eyes,  and  let  your  goodly 
Do  their  good  omoa. 

BiuuacrHOBjr. 

That  were  too  hard 
TsU  but  thy  tale  once  more,  and  I  ndll 
As  if  I  were  thrown  out,  and  listening  ix 
My  bloodhound's  distant  bay. 

KATLBBXr. 

Actvilflmdel 
Then  for  the  tenth  tirocK  and  the  last— be  toldt 
Owlspiegle  waa  of  old  the  wicked  barber 
To  Erick,  wicked  Lord  of  DevorgoiL 

BLACKTBOBH. 

The  chief  whodrown'd  his  captiveain  the  Solway 
We  all  have  heard  of  him. 

KATLBBK. 

A  hermit  hoar,  a  venerable  man— 
So  goes  the  legend— came  to  wake  repentanoe 
In  the  fierce  lord,  and  tax'd  him  with  his  guilt  i 
But  he,  hesrt-hsrden'd,  turn'd  into  denaioa 
Themsn  of  heaven,  and,  as  his  dignity 
Consisted  much  in  s  long  reverena  beard, 
Which  roach'd  his  girdle^  Eiick  caused  hia  baiki^ 
This  saaM  Owlspiegle,  violate  its  honoura 
With  sserHegious  rasor,  and  dip  his  hair 
After  the  faabion  oi  a  roguish  fooL 

SLACKTROKy. 

This  was  reversing  of  our  ancient  proverb, 
And  ahaving  for  the  devil's,  not  for  God's  sake. 

BATixBar.  •  t  ' 

True,  most  grave  Blackthorn ;  and  in  pnnishmsttt 
Of  this  foul  act  of  scorn,  the  barber's  ghost 
Is  said  to  have  no  resting  sfter  death. 
But  haunts  these  halls,  and   chiefly  this    anois 

chamber,  i 

Where  the  profanity  was  acted,  trimming 
And  clipping  all  such  guests  as  sleep  within  it. 
Stjoh  is  at  leaat  the  tale  oar  eldera  tett^ 
With  many  others,  of  this  haunted  csstle. 

BLACKTHOBR.  .  •    M 

And  you  would  have  me  take  this  shape  of  Ovrfs- 
Anotnm  the  wise  Melchisedek  I— I  womxot.        ^' 

KATLBBN.  . 

BLACKTHOBN  , 

If  o— unless  you  bear  a  part*     ri 

KATLBBK. 

What!  can  you  not  alone  play  such  a  fivoal         i 

9 

BLACKTROBH.  ' 

Not  I— Fm  dulL    Besides,  we  foresters 

Still  hunt  our  game  in  couples.    Look  you, 

We  dsnced  at  Shrovetide— then  yoa  were  my 

ner; 
We  sung  at  Christmas— you  kept  tinie  with  IMI  <  i 
And  if  we  go  a  mumming  in  this  busineaa. 
By  heaven,  you  must  be  one^  or  Master  Ghdlcnai* 

mer  « 

Is  like  to  rest  imshaven 

ICATLBBfr. 

«*,.        ^         ^.  -    Why,  yonfijol. 

What  end  can  this  serve  7 

BLAOKTHOBR. 

Nay,  I  know  not,  L 
But  if  we  keep  this  wont  of  being  psrtnera. 
Whv,  use  makes  perfect— who  Knows  what  auf 
happen  1 

KATLBBK. 

Thou  art  a  foolish  patch— But  sing  our  carol, 
As  I  have  alter'd  it,  witli  some  few  words 

To  suit  the  characters,  and  I  will  bear 

[Giveoapojfm^ 

BLACKTHOBV. 

Part  in  the  gambol.    I'll  go  study  quickly. 

Is  there  no  other  ghost,  then,  haunts  the  caatle^ 

But  this  same  barber  shave-a-i>enny  goblm  1 


piegk 
id  tnm 

You  will  not! 
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I  thooght  they  glanced  in  every  beam  of  moon* 

■hme, 
If  ftequent  ts  the  bat 

KATLUN. 

Fre  heard  my  aant'e  high  husband  tell  of  ptophe- 

dee, 
And  fttee  impending  o'er  the  house  of  DevoigoO ; 
Legebde  first  ooin'd  Dy  ancient  superstition, 
Ano  render'd  current  by  credulity 
And  pride  of  lineage.    Five  years  have  I  dwelt, 
Aofi  ne'er  saw  any  thing  more  miscbievoos 
tHitti  what  I  am  myMliT 

BLACKTHOBN. 

And  that  is  mute  enough,  I  warrant  you. 

But,  stay,  where  shaUi  find  a  dress 

To  play.  HM— what  d'ye  call  him— Owlspiegle  1 

KATumn  {.take9  drts9t9  out  qf  the  caJbvML) 
.  Why,  there  are  his  own  clothes, 
•PireMrved  with  other  trumpery  of  the  sort, 
For  we  have  kept  naught  but  what  is  good  for 
naught 
(one  ^hwa  a  cap  cm  tht  drawi  out  ffu  doihtf. 
£ktelei/u>m,  li/lt  tl,  and  givet  it  to  hot. 
.  Nay,  keep  it  for  thy  p^a— it  is  a  coxcomb ; 
So  call*d»in  anoient  tunes,  in  oura  a  fool's  eapt 
For  you  must  know  they  kept  a  Pool  at  Devocgoil 
Informer  days:  but  now  are  well  contented 
nV  play  the  fool  themselves,  to  save  ezpensee.; 
Tet^veit  me.  Til  find  a  worthy  use  for't 
rll  take  this  page's  dress  to  play  the  page 
Cockledemoy,  who  waits  on  ghostly  Owlspkvlos 
Axid  yet  'tis  needless,  too,  for  Gullcrammer 
WittiAiaree  be  here  to-night 

BLACKTHOBH. 

I  tdl  yon  that  he  will— I  will  uphold  ' 

His  piloted  faith  and  true  aiU^anoe 

unto  a  sous'd  sow's  face  and.  sausages, 

And  aacb  the  dainties  that  voii  say  he  aent  you, 

Againtt  all  other  likings  whatsoevet", 

AuMot  a  certain  sneaking  of  afTectioin. 

Which  makes  some  folks  I  know  of  play  the  fool 

To  pleaae  some  other  folks.    .    . 

•tar «  ^  KATtanaf. 

Wei],  I  do  hope  he'll  come— there's  first  a  chance 
«M  wffl  be  cudgell'd  by  my  noble  UDoto— 
Im  his  mercr-by  my  good  aunt's  hnaband. 
Who  dkl  vow  vengeance,  knowing  naught  of  hbn 
But  by  report,  ana  by  a  limping  sonnet 
Wlum  be  had  foshioned  to  my  coiisu'»gloij, 
And  forwarded  by  blind  Tom  Long  the  oamsr  t 
So  there's  the  chance,  first  of  a  hearty  beating, 
Which  failing,  we've  this  alter  plot  of  vengeance. 

aLAcxTHoan. 
Uid  damaeL  how  oonaiderate  and  mereifol  I 
Bat  hi9w  «iail  we  get  ofil  our  paru  being  irfay'd  1 

KATJLSXH.  • 

For  that  we  are  well  fitted }  here's  a  trap  door 
Bmka  with  a  counterpoise— you  shall  ^p  that  way. 
FH  make  my  exit  yonder— 'neath  the  window, 
A  balcony  communicates  with  the  tower 
'  That  overhanga  the  lake. 

Twere  a' rare  place,  this  house  of  Devoigoil, 
Tb  play  at  hide-and-seek  in — shall  we  try, 
One  day,  my  pretty  Katleen  1 


Hands  ofi^  rode  ranger  J  I'm  no  managed  hawk 
Ta.stoop  to  lure  of  yours,— But  bear  you  gallantly  j 
Thia  Gullcrammer  hath  vex'd  my  cousin  much, 
I  foin  would  have  some  vengeance. 

BtACXTHOBN. 

lU  bear  my  part  with  glee~*he  spoke  irreverently 
Of  practice  at  a  mark ! 

KATLXSN. 

'  That  cries  for  vengeance. 

Bat  I  must  go— I  hear  my  aunt's  shrill  voice  1 
ay  eonain  and  her  father  will  scream  next 

^    .  XLBANOa  Kai  a  diHanee.) 

Xttleen  I  Katleen  1 


Hark  to  old  Sweetlipa  I— 
Away  with  von  before  the  full  cry  open— 
But  atay,  what  have  you  there  1 

KATLBKN,  (loUh  a  bundU  the  haa  taken  from  As 

tDordrobe.) 
My  dreaa,  my  page's  dress— let  it  alone. 

BLACXTHOBir. 

Yoor  tiling  room  is  not,  I  hope,  far  disiant } 
Tott're  mexpenenced  in  these  new  habmmeB' 
J  cm  moat  ready  to  assist  your  toilet 


Out,  you  great  aas  I  was  ever  auch  a  fool  1 


"?r 


ILAOBTHOBJr  {mftgs.) 
O,  Rofaia  Rood  wu  a  bownuis  tfm. 

And  a  bowimui  good  wm  ht, 
Aad  ke  net  with  a  maiden  in  neary  aimwOod, 

All  ondsr  tht  gretDWood  uea. 

Now  give  me  a  Um^  quoth  bold  Robia  Hood, 

Now  give  me  a  rm,  aaid  he. 
For  tfaora  never  came  maid  into  merry  Sherwood, 

Botehe  paid  the  roreatcr*!  fee. 

Fve  conraed  this  twelvemonth  this  aly  poaa,  young 

Katleen, 
And  she  has  dodged  me,  turn'd  beneath  my  noieb 
And  flung  me  out  a  score  of  yanU  at  onca^ 
If  thia  same  gear  fadge  right,  Til  cote  and  mooA 

her,  V 

And  dnn  t  whoop  I  dead  I  dead !  dead  l-^Sh^  iii  tie 

metal  I 

To  make  a  woodman's  wi^  of ! 

[PuusM  a  mometUJ' 
Well-' I  can  find  a  hare  upon  her  form 
With  any  man  in  Nithadaie^-ataik  a  deer. 
Run  Reynard  to  the  earth  for  idl  his  donbiei, 
Rec(aiin  a  haggard  hawk  that' a  wild  and  — ^ 
Can  bait  a  wud-cat— sore  the  devil's  in't 
But  I  can  match  a  wontan^I'U  to  stuir*  ^ 

[SU»  down  on  the  coum  to  examine  Oiepapot 


A 


SCKNEIL 


Seene  ehangee  to  Ae  inhabUed  aparimeni  of  iks 
CoBiU,  4s  in  the  hut  etxne  of  the  jtrseeekng  HEL 
A  fire  ia  kindUd^  bm  tshieh  Oswald  eita  in  an  aj^ 
tUude  ^f  deep  ana  melancholy  thaitghtt  #ttAM 
pa^fingaUemiiontovihatpaaaea  around  ham,  Eti>> 
BAMon  ia.  buaif  in  eoterinjr  a  table  ;  Flosa  #0d4 
out  and  r^enUra^  aa  ybuaied  in  the  kitmi/i^ 
There  eihould  he  aome  bf'plaff^-^the  wotnen  whia^ 
pering  togethart  and  wUehing  the  atette  tf  0V> 
WAjj> ;  (Ken  aeparatingt  and  aeeking  to  avoid  Ma 
obaeraatuntt  nahanhe  eaauaU^raiaeahiaheadt  anm 
dropa  it  again.  TJiio  muat  be  left  to  taale  and 
management.  T%e  woment  in  thefiratpari  qftho 
•cent,  talk  mparty  and  aa  iffearfoL  ^  beina  ooo^. 
heard  I  the  bit-play  of  atopping  oceaaiomaUy,  and 
attendtng  to  Oswald's  nuwesnenia,  wiUghoo  Utmi^ 
Uneaa  to  the  Scene.  i 

XLBAROn. 


PLOXA. 


Is  all  prepared  7 

Ay  s  but  I  doubt  the  isane 

Win  give  my  sire  less  pleasurs  than  yovhope  tOf, 

KLKAHtOR. 

Tush,  maid— I  know  thy  father's  humour  better. 
He  was  high-bred  in  gentle  hixnrtes; 
And  when  our  griefs  began,  I've  wept  apart| 
While  lordly  cheer  and  high-fili'd  cupa  of  wine 
Were  blinding  him  against  the  wo  to  come. 
He  has  tum'd  his  babk  upon  a  princely  banqnei . 
We  will  not  spread  bis  board— this  Bight  at  feaat, 
Since  chance  nath  better  furnish'd — with  dry  brea 
And  water  from  the  well. 


drybrM. 


Enter  Katlxkn,  and  heara  f^e  laat  apeoeh, 
XATLKXN  {flaidc.) 

Considerate  aunt !— she  deems  that  a  good  suiiper 

Were  not  a  thing  indifferent  even  to  him 

Who  is  to  hang  to-morrow ;  since  she  thuiks  so 
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We  iduBt  take  care  the  venison  has  due  honour- 
So  much  I  ove  the^vdy  iciMte,  Lance  Blackthorn. 

FLOBA. 

Kother,  alas !  when  Qne(  turna  reveller, 

Despair  is  cup-bearer.  What  shall  hap  to-  morrow  7— 

mjuifOB. 
I  have  Ieam*d  careleaaneas  from  fruitless  care. 
Too  long  Tve  watch'd  to-raorrow^et  it  come 
And  cater  for  itself— Thou  hear^st  the  thunder. 

[Idfw  and  dutant  thwuUr. 
Thif  iiiifi^my  night— withiflf  alai I 

iLooUing  ai  k$r  hMuhmuL 
Still  gloomier  and  more  threatening— Let  us  use 
Wtutterer  means  we  have  to  drive  tt  o*er, 
Htea  leave  to  Heaven  to-moitow.   Trust  me,  Flora, 
<Tb  the  philoaqphy  of  desperate  want 
Td  match  itself h«t  with  the  pfeaent  evil, 
A|id  face  one  grief  at  once. 
AwajL  I  wish  t^iiie  aid  and  not  itof  oooMeL 

L  A«  Floba  m  aboui  to  go  oJ\  Oollcbamiob's 
'  vaitM  it  heard  bthind  uU  JUU  jcsns,  as  {f 
ftom  iOu  dravbrid£$. 

etrtLcBABcaoBB  iJbAiruL) 
■Olo— hillo— hilloa— hoa— hoa ! 

lOnrau)  raiseo  himoe^f  and  Hateitu  ;  Elba- 
voRjfoea  up  the  etepe^  and  opoMtiuvfiindQfo 
at  M  Ufop-kohf  mLLcBAMuxB's  V9te9  U 
Asn  heam  more  diHinetly. 

GULLCBAMMBB. 

JEM  Udy  DevmoilrfwM^  Jfiurtrnw  F\om  I-- 
'Tne  night  g^ws  tearnil,  I  have  lost  my  vat. 
And  wander'd  till  the  nM4  tuni'd  VMnd  wim  m% 
And  tff^^  iM  htek— For  Heaven's  sake,  give  me 

Now,  M I  Mva,  tke  voiea  of  GvHonimraa'l 
Jliiw  ntHUl-ovganbol  be  phiy'd  oCivith  spirit  i 
rn  swaar  I  «n  the  only  oos  to  whom 
That  BOTewiii  owl  hoop  wws  e'«r  aoeeptable, 

OSWALD. 

What  bawling  knave  is  this  that  tikes  our  dwelling 
For  some  hedgfr-inn,  the  haunt  of  lated  dnmkards  7 

th^at  ah«Il  J  sayt^-Oo^Katleen*  «)eak  to  hiBL 

KA.rLaBK  iatide,) 
fnma  is  i&  my  hands— i  witt  say  something 
au  ihe  Baien's  pride-^andl  theMie  enters. 
jawaA».^ipiit<fe«gwMteiai)Oosdsh',bfr  patient! 
h  m  psitt  IsUu— it  is  hut  SIX  Ssoteh  miles 
the  as&t  boBSugh  town,  where  your  Reveitmee 
ly  he  a^ioannodated  to  your  wants  i 
ris,ai»  poor  frlks,  an't  please  yoar  Reveienee, 
id  kAsp  a  narrsw  household— there's  no  track 
ilead  your  alepa  aatrar— - 

CFSLLCBAMHBB. 

liovnone  to  leSd  them  right.— You  kfli  me,  lady, 
V.jpsy  dsvf  me  hariNwr.    To  badge  from  hence, 
AsMlm  ray  ^seary  plight,  were  sudden  death, 
Interment,  funeralr sermon,  tombstone,  epitaph. 

OSWALD. 

Who's  he  that  is  thus  clamorous  without? 
(  T\>  Elbanob.)    Thou  know'st  him  1 

BLBAWOB  {ooe{^ed.\ 
I  kiMr  hini*1j-^no— yes— 'tis  a  woithy  cleivyman. 
Benighted  on  bis  way  i'—\>\ii  think  not  of  him. 

KATLEBN. 

The  mom  ^11  rise  when  that  the  tempest's  past, 
And  if  he  mias  the  marsht  and  can  avoid 
The  cragi  upon  the  left,  the  road  is  plain. 

OeWALB. 

Hien  this  is  all  your  piety !— to  leave 
One  whoai  the  holy  duties  of  his  office 
Have  sumoaon'd  over  moor  and  wilderness, 
To  pray  beside  some  dying  wretch's  bed, 
Who  (erring  mortal)  still  would  cleave  to  life. 
Or  wake  aome  stubborn  sinner  to  repentance,— 
To  leave  him,  after  offices  like  these, 
To  choose  his  way  in  darkness  'twixtthe  mansn 
Ami  diasy  precipice  1* 

*  [MS.—"  And  beadlonc  daxj  pncipim."] 


a<3AaK)a» 
Whato 


can  Idol 


OSWALD. 

Do  what  thou  canat— the  waalthiest  do  no  mor9- 
Andif  so  muck '  tis  well    ThMS  crumbliag  walli 
While  yet  they  hear  a  roof,  shall  now,  as  ever. 
Gbve  sbelier  to  the  waaderert-^Have  we  ma) 
He  shall  partake  it— Qave  we  none?  the  last 
Shall  be  accounted  with  the  good  man's  iDSiiU 
And  our  miafiortunes— - 

[fle  goes  to  the  loop-hole  while  he  4Mak  SM 
plaeee  himeelf  there  in  room  qfhii  iRA 
uAo  oomee  down  toiih  reluctance, 

ovucaAWfaa  (mthoHt.) 
Hillo— boa— boa  I 

Bv  my  good  iatlh,  I  cttsaot  piod  it  6tfth«r ; 
The  attempt  were  death. 

OSWALD  {eneaka/rom  the  vuutns.) 
Patience,  my  friend,  I  come  to  lower  thadrawyMfc 

BLBANOB. 

Q.  that  the  soreaimag  hittsm  had  fais^adu 
Where  he  dsssrves  ttll  in  lbs  dMpsst  BMtBh  1 

KATLBBH. 

I  wo«M  ao«  dve  this  aport  for  all  the  rait 
QfBs¥6rgoii,  when  Devoiftofl  was  richest  I  .    ,_ 
(TbEuubrOB.)  ButnowyouchSdeduteiitiyainp 

SUM, 

For  wiahing  him  a  horss-potid  for  his  poitiskil 


BLBAHOa. 

Yes,  saucy  girl ;  hut,  an  it  oleaas  vou,  dtsa 
He  was  not  fretting  me  •,  if  he  haa  sense  «M 
And  skill  to  bear  bim  as  some  casual  stranger,-* 
Bat  he  is  dull  as  earth,  and  eten  hint 
Is  lost  on  him,  as  liafl'Shot  on  the  cormoriPAli 
Whose  hide  is  proof  except  to  musket^bionti  1 

.rLOBA  {aparl) 
And  yet  to  such  a  one  would  ray  kind  mowt 
Whose  chiefest  fault  is  loving  me  too  tomkf* 
Wed  her  poor  daughter  1 

Enter  Gullcbaxhxb,  hie  dreee  damatiedhj  (hf 
etorm;  Elbakob  imhe  to  meet  him,  »n  ffo^V 
aarpkitn'toUmthatehe'mMiodhimioh' 
etrdnger,  €knsfinAi»iMWk,mi9iakinghtr 
/or  an  imiMMion  io/amiUariiy,  advancee 
mir  ^poAmMc  eaneeit  belonging  to  hie  ch 
vhen  Oswald  Sfi/er«,^ELaA«OB  reooven 
and  sanimes  am  otr  of  dittettce,"OvLLCi 
is  foeeUtmded,  emd  oMer  not  know  uhtU  td 
qfM, 

Oswald.  ^. 

The  counterpoise  has  clean  git«fi  way :  the  tsnga 
Must e*mk foviain nnraiaed,  and leass us siMlif. 
Fortlria*igfat*sOQiiiaBatleasi,  topasMilgiiBiMfnc 
What  have  we  here  7~is  this  the  reverend  niani 
[He  takee  up  the  candle  and  sttnuM  <i0M«; 
MentAiTBrsli,  who  etrivee  to  auetatn  <^^}9£ 
Hon  xoiffi  confidence,  v)hile  fear  <M>f*tj»g 
eontende  with  conceit  and  desire  So  m^ 
himee^to  the  best  ac^antage 

oullcbammbr. 
Kind  sir— or,  good  my  lord-^my  bam 
But  yet  Nwas  Tnsah  this  mominK*    This  rem  bii»wjp 
Hath  somewhat  smirch'd  my  cloal^,  hnX  jroB  Kw 

note 
It  rates  five  marks  per  yard ;  my  doublet 
Hathiairly  'scaped--' lis  three-inled  taflsia.  ^  ^. 
[Opee^hiocioak,^nddi*playehiedtMt' 

OSWALD. 

A  goodly  inventoiy— Art  thou  a  preacher" 

qullcaahmeb.  .^'. 

Yea~f  land  Heaven  and  good  Saint  Kha^ior  »• 

OSWALD.  I J 

'Tis  the  time's  plague,  when  those  that  aboukl 

follies 
Out  of  the  common  field,  have  their  own 
♦  (MS. ••  thaR  gire.  u  ever, 

Their  Artlw  ID  Ihe  {SSSaitr.l 
t  [MS.-"  Where  it  ii  ilUMt,*^  *o.J 


if!S£iw<t 
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p'flEruB  with  livpffy— KaTon  'tuq^t  bueaTQa.WMl 

earth, 
Example  should  with  precept  joim  to  fhow  us 
How  wf  may  ecom  the  world  with  all  ita  vanities 

ovLLcaAMvaa. 
Nay,  the  high  heavens  forefend  that  I  were  vain  1 
Wbea  oor  learned  Prmcipal  soch  soundiDg  land 
Gaye  to  mme  Eaaay  on  the  hidden  gualiuaa 
Of  ihe  snlpntinc  mineral,  I  diselami^ 
AU«df-exaItment  And\ittrntiigtoTffie'ufdMm)^eti 

at  the  dano& 
The  kiTely  Sjmniaaa  Kirfceiierofti 
Dmwhier  to  XjEKeiicroft  of  &irkea<^t, 
GttiCM  me  wwi  har  soft  hand,  ONiht  mti  huaim 
That  Mill  I  ielt  myself  a  mortal  man, 
ThoQ^  beaii^  ewied  on  mei 


CMH^neoeughofthia.  ^    ,.  ^ 

That  you're  our  guest  to-night,  thank  tfaa  Mugh 

heavens, 
lifltd  aH  oor  woner  fotnnea  s  beeonfcraublo 
Mto  my  mlBB}  thsae  an  bo  SacchMMsaa 
Tb  gUd  with  compliments.    There's  ia  four  piofes- 

Am  thecNBSt  nrain  will  hftVfl^i^  pilM  of  chafl^ 
A  certain  wqiffier,  who  hath  daied  to  hait 
▲  Mpit  nmrn  with  love  t^lea  and  aonneti; 
Aaa  21 T  meet  him,  Ms  Geneva  cap 
Hay  Bcvrce  bo  pcoof  to  save  hia  w$  ean. 

KA-xujnr  ituide.) 

Vvph— 4a»ainNigtytsM|ilsiif 
4nd  yet  I  think  I  will  be  genaraas^ 
And  give  hta  brains  a  obanne  to  save  his  bones. 
Then  ^(hn^^  mora  humour  in  our  gobUn  plot, 
Than  n  a  fimpla  drid>hing. 

maAHOtt  (amsrf  to  njonA,} 
What  riiaU'we  do  t   If  he  disoover  him, 
He^U  iliqg  hha  omat  window. 

»r Athn's hint  to  keephlmaslf  unknowa 
Ul' too  broad,  I  think,  to  be  aegLo^tad. 

BcaAaoa. 
Bot  yet  tha-ibol,  if  we  produce  his  boanty, 
May  claiBi'tlie  raetit  of  presenting  it ; 
And  then  mhn  bat  leet  women  m  a 
A  fftt  ouriieede  made  timely. 


ceepting 


^     ,     ,  Do  not  produce  them. 

V«iJel'iiMih|l«o  eamilass  to  bei 
And  keep  ms  bones  whek. 

OSWALD  {Uf  hia  toife,) 

Hast  thou  aught 
T9  place  before  him  ere  he-seek  repoas  ? 

Alas  1  too  well  you  know  our  needful  fare 

Is  of  the  nanvwfst  now,  and  knows  ao  miiplaa. 

OeWALD. 

^ame  ue  no^-with  thy  aiggard  hoaeekeephig ; 
■ria  aaimager-'WOTe  it  oar  laet  cruet, 
Aad  he  the  veriest  coxcomb  ere  wore  taffeta, 
A  pifti^  he's  Uttia  short  of-^he  must  share  it, 
Hwflli  atl  sbeaid  want  to-^morrow. 


{parHy  ovtrhearingtDhat  pa$$e»  &«- 
twten  thcvfi.) 
Hay,  I  am  no  lover  of  jour  sauced  dainties : 
Fissa  food  and  plenty  is  my  motto  still. 
Tour  mountain  air  is  bleak,  and  brings  an  omjetite: 
A  soused -sovr*  8  face,  now,  to  mv  mocfeet  thtnRing, 
Hae  ne'er  a  fellow.    What  think  these  fair  ladies 
OTa  sow's  ftoe  and  sausages  1 

{Maket  Hgn»  to  Elxai«ob. 

FLOKA. 

Pugoe  on  the  vulgar  hind,  and  on  his  courtesies, 
The  whole  truth  will  come  out  I 

_^         ,  ,  OSWALD.. 

What  should  the^  think,  but  that  you're  like  to  lack 
Tour  fieivourite  cnshes,  sir,  unless  perchance 
Ton  hring  such  dainties  with  you. 


oviuiaAiaiBa. 
No,  not  iffUh  me ;  not,  mdeed, 
Directly  with  me  j  but— Aha  1  fvr  ladies  t 

^  IMaket  ngru  agaSn- 

KATLaaK. 

He^V'draw  the  beating  down— Were  tiiat  die  worst 
Heaven's  will  be  done  1  LAsidii 

OSWALD  {apart,) 
What  can  he  aiean  1-*-  thisis  the  veriest  dog-wMp** 
Ml!  he*s  a  stnager,  and  the  latest  set 
Of  hoepitality  in  tnis  old  mansion 
atettaot* 


GVLLCaAttHXB. 

Troth,  sir,  I  think,  under  ihe  ladies'  favour. 
Without  offeteaiina  a^  in  second  ajfiiit. 
Those  otmy  eioihheiagaeUioai  ooaDaiai 


OSWALD. 

m  take  my  Bible>oath  that  thoa  art  aooa    lAtidtB 

OOCLOaAMlfBa. 

I  do  opiae,  etiU  whh  the  ladies'  fhvoar. 
That  I  omdd  jpMss  the  nature  of  our  supper  t 
I  do  not  say  m  such  and  suoh  precedence 
Th#dMheawillbepleMd;  ho«aewivee,Mywkiii»w 
On  aim  fonaa  have  their  faaeiee<  but,  I  aiy  Jiui, 
That  a  eew  e  taoe  aad  eausi^ee-^-— 

OSVTAtD. 

Peaesb  sir  I 
e^er^dnven  Jeets  (if  this  be  one>  are  iaaoieat 

nOMA  {aparif  tuing  her  motho'  vasMy.), 
The  old  saw  still  nolds  true— a  churra  banents, 
Sauced  with.his  kokof  Ming,  sense,  aad  courteiy 
Savour  like  injuriea. 

[A  horn  i»  winded  without ;  then  a  loud  knoek^ 
ing  at  /A«  gait, 

LSOKASD  ^:withotU,) 

0p9,  for  -flie  sake  of  love  and  charity] 

[Oswald  goto  ia  ihe  loeip^ftels. 

AJUCfAKMaa. 
Heayen's  mercy  t  should  there  come  another  stran- 

Aad^e*  half  starved  widi  wandering  on  tke  arolda, 
Tbe  sow's  Ibee  baaeta  no  enhstanee,  nor  the  ma* 

sagea, 
To  stand  oar  remfereedanse^K!  I  jodffs,  too, 
By  this  starved  Savon's  language,  thenra  ae 
(^  a  veeerveof  viaCuaiB. 

TLOUA. 

Gk>  to  the  casetnetft,  cdusin* 

KATLEKN. 

Go  yourself 
Md  bid  the  gdlant  -Who  that  bugle  wMed 
Sleep  in  the  storm-swept  waste ;  as  meet  for  him 

As  for  Lanea  Blackthorn.— Come^  TU  no^  diattwiw 

yoti,  ' 

ril  set  admittance  for  this  second  suf tor. 
And  we'll  play  oiM«chie  gambol  at  erosp  purpoaes. 
But  see,  your  father  has  pray^ated  amk 

OSWALD  Umqiji  to  ho^o  ^pokm  wOh  thooe  withouit 

(md  ahopero.)      , 
Well,  i  will  ope  the  door ;  eae  gaest  abready. 
Driven  by  the  stotin,  has  elaim'd  my  hospitality. 
And  you,  if  you  were  fiends,  Were  scares  IcMs  wel- 
come 
To  this  my  mouldering  roof,  than  empty  igaoraaea' 
And  rank  eoneeit— I  hasten  to  admit  foa.      [BnU; 

ELXANOa  {to  FLOBA.) 

The  tempest  thickens.    By  that  winded  bugts. 
I  guess  the  guest  that  next  will  honour  us.— 
LuUe  deceiver,  that  didst  mock  my  troubles, 
'Tis  now  thy  turn  to  fear ! 

FLORA. 

Mother,  if  I  knew  less  or  more  of  this 
Unthonght  of  and  most  perilous  visitation, 
I  would  your  wishes  were  fulfiird  on  me. 
And  I  were  wedded  to  a  thing  like  yon. 

avLLCRAMBiBB  {approodung.) 
Come,  ladies,  now  you  see  the  jest  is  tnreadbare, 
And  you  must  own  that  same  sow's  face  and  sau 
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R^0iUer  Oswald  UDith.  Lxonasd,  auvporHng  Bauit 
fin  DuawABOu  Oswald  take$  a  tCew  qf  duftUt  aa 
farTMThf  q/'GuLicRAMMXR,  then  tpeaks. 

OCWALfi  {to  LXOKAXD.)  * 

By  thy  grevi  Cftssock,  huntiiig-cpetr,  and  buK^ 
1 01608  thou  art  a  huntsman  T 


zjBONAao  Ufomng  itiih  recpeei.) 
A  miffsr  of  the  neighbooring  royal  lorest, 
Under  the  good  Lord  Nithsdale;  hnntsmanf  there* 

fore, 
In  time  time  of  peace,  and  when  the  land  has  war, 
To  my  best  powers  a  soldier. 

OSWACO 

Welcome,  as  either.    I  have  loved  the  chaae^ 
And  was  a  soldier  once.— This  aged  man, 
What  may  he  be  1 

mnmAmo  {recovering  his  breath.) 
Is  but  a  beggar,  sir,  an  humble  mendicantj^ 
Who  feels  It  passing  strance,  that  from  tma  rool^ 
Above  ailotbersk  he  shoula  now  crav«  shelter. 

OSWALD. 

^Qiy  90l  Von're  welcome  both— only  the  word 
Waitants  more  conrtesy  than  our  present  means 
Permit  as  to  bestow.    A  huntsman  and  a  soldier  - 
May  be  a  pnnce's  comrade^  much  more  mine ; 
And  for  n1>eggaiv— friend,  there  little  lacks, 
Save  that  bloegownand  badge,  andclouted^ouchMi 
To  make  us  comrades  too :  then  welcome  both, 
And  to  a  cedar's  feast.    I  fear  brown  bread, 
And  water  from  the  spring,  will  be  the  best  pn'tj 
P6r  we  had  cast  to  wend  abroad  this  evening, 
And  left  our  larder  empty. 

OOLLCEAMMBB. 

Yet,  if  some  kindly  fairy, 

In  our  behalf,  would  search  Us  hiq  recessss, 

iApari)  We'll  not  go  aupperless  now— we're  three  to 

,  one.— 
Still  do  I  say,  that  a  sow'ft  face  and  sausages— 

« 

OSWALD  {looks  sternly  at  him.,  then  at  his  wife.) 
rhere'a  ssmething  under  this,  bat  that  the  present 
Janot  a- time  to  question.  <3^fiiAAsKkE>  wife,  my 

mood 
Is  at  sueh  heii^t  of  tide,  that  a  tttm'd  feather 
Would  make  mn  frantic  now,  with  mirth  or  fiiry ! 
Tempt  me  no  more— but  if  tbon  hast  the  tfatn^B 
This  canion  crow  so  croaks  for,  bring  them  forth ; 
For,  by  my  father's  beard,  if  I  stand  caterer, 
Twill  oe  a  fearfrd  banquet ! 

BLIANOa. 

Your  pleasnie  be  obe/d— Oomn,  aid;  me»  Flora. 

lExmnt. 

'  {ihtring  the  foUomng  speeches  the  Women  place 
dishes  ontiutable^ 

OSWALD  {to  nVBWABD.) 

How  did  you  iQse  your  path  1 

SDBWABD. 
.  t  to  And  it,  a  wild  meteor 
Danced  in  the  moss,  and  led  our  feet  astray.— 
I  give  small  credence  to  the  tabs  of  old, 
OTFriar's-lantem  told,  and  WiU-ol-Wisp, 
Else  would  I  say,  that  some  malicious  denwn 
Ghuded  Bsma  round;  for  to  the  moat, 
Whioti  we  had  pass'd  two  hours  since,  were  we  led, 
And  there  the  gleam  flicker'd  and  disappeared 
Even  on  your  drawbridge.    I  was  so  worn  down. 
So  broke  with  labouring  through  marsh  and  moor, 
That  wold  I  nold  I,  here  my  young  conductor 
Would  needs  implore  for  entrance ;  else,  believe  me, 
I  had  not  troubled  you. 

OSWALD. 

And  why  not,  father  7— have  you  e'er  heard  aught. 

Or  of  my  house  or  me,  that  wanderers, , 

Whom  or  their  roving  trade  or  sudden  circumstance 

Oblige  to  seek  a  shelter,  should  avoid 

The  House  of  Devorgoii  1 

DUBWABO. 

Sir,  I  am  English  born— 
Native  of  Cumberland.    E^nough  is  said 


Why  I  ihoold  shim  Aoae  bowers,  whose  tnrb  wtn 

nostile 
To  English  blood,  and  unto  Cumberiand 
Most  hostile  and  most  fetal 

OSWALD. 

Ay,  father.    Once  my  grandaire  plough'd,  and  htt* 

row*d 
And  sow'd  vvith  salt,  the  streetaof  >-6ar&ir  towvi 
Bnt  what  of  that  ?— you  have  t^e  'vantage  now.      * 

DtJBWABD.  ^ 

True,  Lord  of  Devorgoii,  and  w^  believe  I, 
That  not  in  vain  we  sought  these  towento-aight, 
So  s«rangely  guided,  to  behold  their  state. 

OSWALD. 

Av,  thou  wouldst  say,  'twas  fit  a  Cumbrian  bcggir 
Should  sit  an  equal  guestin  his  proud  halla 
Whosefethers  beggar'd  Cumberland-*OraywiM  bt 

it  bo  so. 

I'll  not  dispute  it  with  thee. 

(TVLtovABD,  vho  WIS  speaking  to  Floba,  M 

on  bemgamptised,  oecHpiedkimeifwUhtkesdl 

iff  araumr,)  • 

What  makest  thou  there,  youivvtal 

LBOKABD.  / 

I  marvell'd  at  this  harness— it  is  laiger  f  ' 

Than  arms  of  modem  days.    How  richly  carrel  \ 
With  gold  inlaid  on  steel— how  close  the  meoH  )i 
How  mstly  fit  the  joints  I  I  think  die  gaunddt 
Would  swallow  t^nee  my  hand. 
l^sis ahosU  to  takedown  aome part  qftht  ArmWi 
Oswald  interferes^  •  '     .    t/ 

OSWALD.  '        • 

Do  not  As^littiL  '  : 
My  grandsire,  Erick,  douMed  human  straiMh,     * 
And  almost  human  flize*^-«nd  human  knowledgB^ 
And  human  vice,  and  hnman  virtue  al«o,  *' 

As  storm  or  sunshine  chanced  tp4«cupy     .'  .:  '- 
His> mental  hemisphere.    After  a  tataTaeed, 


When,  in  the  fiftieth  year  from  his  dec 
Devorgoil's  feast  is  fell.    This  is  tfaiHfti ' 
But  as  too  well  you  see,  no  meet  ooomkm 
Will  do  the  dowofeU  of  th«  arnour>Mei         / 
Or  grace  it  wit^  a  feasL    There  latitude,    • '>    f 
Trnng  its  strength  with  the  old  walls  it  htogs  08i 
Which  shall  fallsoonest. 

DUBWABO  {looking  ai  Ae  trophy  i$Wk^  ¥nM^t 

feeling.)  ,,' 

Then  diere  sterp  Erich's  hamieiM  hangs  untoaca  d, 
Since  hia  last  fet^  raid  on  Cumberund  1 

oewAio.  '  /•' 

Ay,  waste  and  want,  and  recklessness— a  ««}'{"• 
Still  yoked  with  waste  and  want—  havestripp  dpiff 

walls 
Of  everv  other  trophy.    Andor'd  sknlls,       ,     ,. 
Whose  oranches  vouch'd  the  tales  old  vassau  told 


Of  demerate  chasei— partisans  and  spoar^^  _^ 
Knights^  barred  helms  and  shieida-the  ahafia  m 

DOWBi 

Axes  ai^d  breastplates,  of  the  hardy  ynOmaiir**  ' 
The  banners  of  the  vaoqoiah'd— signs  theae  aivi- 
Were  not  aaaumed  in  vain,  have  diaappeai'a) 
Yes,  one  by  one,  they  all  nave  disappeard ; 
And  now  Lord  Erick  a  harness  hanei  alon^ 
'  'Midat  implements  of  vulgar  husbandly. 
And  mean  economy  ;  as  some  old  wamor       . . 
Whom  want  hath  made  an  inmate  of  an  •«■? 
house,  *j 

Shovys,  'mid  the  beggar'd  spendthrifra,  baa^  fMCor 

And  bankrupt  pedlers,  with  whom  felehaa  mix  a 
him. 

DUBWABD. 

Or  rather  like  a  pirate,  whom  the  pnson-nouac, 
Prime  leveller  next  thfe  grave,  hath  for  the  firet  \m 
Mingled  with  peaceful  cap  lives,  low  in  fertuuea, 
But  fair  in  innocence. 

I  IMS.—"  Minaled  with  peaceful  men,  broken  In  fcrwo*"* 


THE  DOOM  OF  DEVORGOIL. 


'  OSWALD  {loo^ng  eU  dqbwakd  wUh  aurprUe.) 

Friend,  thou  art  bitter! 

Plan  tratb,  lir,  like  the  vulgar  copper  eoinage, 
DemJied  amoi^at  the  gentry,  still  ilnda  valoe  . 
Awf  Currency  with  beggars. 

OSWALD. 

Beit  so. 
I  wxQ  not  trench  on  the  mmunities 
I  soon  may  claiin  to  share.    Thy  featnrsa.  too, 
71i>i]gh  weather-beaten,  and  thy  strain  of  langnage, 
ReliBtt  ot  better  days.*    Come  bitbec,  friend. 

IT^iy  sptak qparU 
lad  let  me  ask  thee  of  thine  oocoDation. 

[LnovAAP  looks  round,  andi  eedng  0swau> 
ongagsd  tpUk  Dvbwabd  artd  GuLLCBAKMam 
wOk  ELaAjros,  approatius  towirds  Floba, 
iMo  inu»tgiv$  him  an  oFPorhuuiy  of  doing 

riBitiiobtiouo  aUeniion  on  ktr  pari  to  give 
the  air  of  chance.    The  hy^lay  here  viU 
reel  with  the  t0ady^uho  must  engage  the  aUetv 
'     Han  of  Ike  audience  6y  pla/ying  off  a  little  fo^ 
maZe^ypoeruy  and  eimple  coquetry, 

LaoarABO. 

FLOBA. 

A|^  gallant  hnntsmani  may  she  dei^  toon^ 
Wny  Leonard  came  not  at  the  appomted  hoiar } 
Or  wiry  ho  came  at  midnight  1 


LXOKABD. 

e  h$ia  no  certain  loadstar,  gentle  Flora, 
[  oft  ^Tes  up  the  helm  to  wayward  pilotage. 
To  say  the  sooth^A  beggar  forced  me  hence^ 
And  WiU-o'-Wisp  did  game  us  back  again. 


Iss 


IXOBA. 


^  ..  _        ^ nnwiae^ 

Leonaid,  to  let  you  speak  so  oft  with  me  t 

And  you  a  fool  to  say  what  you  haye  said. 

gen  let  us  here  break  short  { and,  wise  at  length, 

Hold  each  omr  separate  way  through  life's  wide 


*    '  LBOKABD. 

NaT,  let  as  rather  jom  our  course  together, 
And  share  the  breeze  of  tempeat,  doubling  joya, 
Believing  sorrows,  warding  evils  off 
With  astlaal  «fiort,  or  enduring  them 
WMiiinfoal  patianee. 

FLOKA. 

This  is  bat  flattering  counsel— sweet  and  banefol ; 
Bat  nuiie  had  molMome  bitter  in't 

KATLBBH. 

ar:  but  like  the  sly  apothecary, 
iH  bo  the  last  to  take  the  bitter  drag 
tt  yon  prescribe  to  others. 
tfJuftphioper.  Elbanob  adoaneee  to  intermpi 
tkemt/btlowed  by  Gullcbahxxb. 

BLBAITOB. 

what,  maid,  no  household  cares  1— LeaTO  to  your 

eldera 
The  cask  of  filling  passing  strangerr  ears 
With  the  due  notes  of  welcome. 


•mi 


OULLCl 

Be  it  thine, 
Mistress  Flora,  the  more  useful  talent 
filhng  strangers*  stomachs  with  substantials ; 
That  is  to  say.— for  learned  commentators 
S^  80  expound  substantials  in  some  places,-— 
ith  a  80tts*d  bacon-face  and  sausages. 

FLORA  {apart,) 
Wooid  thoa  wort  soused,  intolerable  pedant, 
Bise,  greedy,  perverse,  interrupting  coxcomb  t 

KATLEBN. 

Hash,  coz,  for  we'll  be  well  avenged  on  him,  ^ 
And  ere  this  night  goes  o'er,  else  woman's  wit 
Cannot  overtake  her  wishes. 

ISie  proceeds  to  arrange  state.    Oswald  and 
DuBWAED  come  forward  in  converecUion* 

•  (Ma— "  Bodi  smack  of  bntter  daya.*'  &&] 


OSWALD. 

I  like  tune  humour  well— So  all  men 

dubwabo. 
Yee-'I  can  make  it  good  by  proof.    Your  sol&r 
Begs  for  a  leaf  of  laurel,  and  a  line 
In  the  Gazette.    He  brandishes  his  aword 
To  back  his  suit,  and  is  a  sturdy  beggars- 
Hie  courtier  begs  a  riband  6r  a  star, 
And,  like  our  gentler  mumpers,  is  provided 
With  false  certificates  of  health  amf  fortune 
Lost  in  the  public  service.    For  your  lover, 
Who  bega  a  sigh,  a  smile,  a  lock  of  hair. 
A  buakin«poiat|  he  roaunaa  upon  the  pad, 
With  the  true  cant  of  pure  mendicit]^, 
"  The  smallest  trifle  to  relieve  a  Christian, 

And  if  it  Uke  your-radyahip  !** 

[In  a  begging  tmu, 
XATLBBv  {apart.) 
Tins  is  a  ennning  knava  and  feeds  the  hmaonr 
Of  my  aunt's  huabuid,  for  |  muat  not  aay 
Mine  honoor'd  un^e,    I  will  try  a  question.'-        > 
Your  man  of  merit  though,  who  eervea  the  com^ 

mon  wealth, 

Nor  aska  for  a  requital  1 [  Tb  Dubwaba* 

dobwabo. 

Is  a  dumb  beggar, 
And  lets  bis  actions  speak  like  signs  for  him, 
Challenpng  double  goerdon.—- Now,  Tli  show 
How  your  true  beggar  has  the-fkir  ad  vantage 
O'er  ul  the  tribes  of  cloak'd  mendicity  ^ 

I  have  told  over  to  yoo.— Ilie  soldier's  laurel,  '^ ; 
The  statesman's  riband,  and  the  ladv's  favour,-  '' 
Once  won  and  gain'd,  are  not  held  worth  a  fiu^ 

thing  ,  .  r 

Br  auoh  as  longest,  loudest,  canted  for  them ; 
Whereas  your  charitable  ha1fpenny,t 
Which  is  the  ecope  of  a  true  beggar's  suit, 
Is  worth  tvH)  farthings,  and,  in  tmies  of  pleo^, 
Will  buy  a  crust  of  bread. 

floba(  jn<«rrup<mj^  Mmt  and  addreooing  herfaiher*^ 
Sir.  let  me  be  a  beggar  with  the  time, 
And  pray  you  come  to  supper. 

blbaivob  {to  oeWALD,  oparL) 
Moat  he  sit  with  us  1  [Looking  at  Vwwamd, 

oeWALft. 
Av,  ay,  what  else-^noe  we  are  beggara  all  1 
When  cloaks  are  raffied,  sure  their  worth  is'  eqiaalb 
Whether  at  first  they  were  of  silk  or  woollen.        i 

BLBAMOB.  . , 

lliou  art  scarce  consistent.  * 

This  day  thou  didst  refuse  a  princely  banquet, 
Because  a  new  made  lord  was  placed  above  llieei 
And  now 

OSWALD. 

Wife,  I  have  aeen,  at  public  executiona, 

A  wretch  that  could  not  brook  the  hand  of  vio- 
lence 

Should  push  him  from  the  scaffold,  pluck  up  eoi^ 
rage 

And,  with  a  desperate  sort  of  cheerfiilneaa, 

Take  the  fell  plunge  himaelf— 

Welcome  then,  beggars,  to  a  beggar's  feast  1 

OVLLCBAMKBB  {toho  hoM  in  the  meantohile  eeaUd 

himee^f.) 
But  this  is  more.— A  better  cnuntenancei-7- 
Fair  fall  the  hands  that  soua'd  it!— than  thtahofl^s^ 
Or  prettier  provender  than  these  same  sausages. 

iBy  what  good  fHend  sen  thither,  shall  be  namelessi 
)oubtIess  some  youth  whom  love  hath  made  pro* 

[Smiling  signj^fieanily  at  EasAMoa  and  Floba. 
No  prince  need  wish  10  peck  at.    Long,  I  ween. 
Since  that  the  nostrils  of  this  house  (by  metaphor, 
I  mean  the  chimneys)  smell'd  a  ateam  so  grateful— 
By  your  good  leave  I  cannot  dally  longer. 

[aelpe  himeei^ 

OSWALD  [placea  dubwabd  above  ofrLLOBAiiMBB.1 
Meanwhile,  sir, 

Please  it  your  youthful  learning  to  give  place 
To  gray  hairs  and  to  wisddin;  and,  moreover, 

If  you  had  tarried  for  the  benediction 

t  CB18.~"  Whareas  yovr  ffBHuine  coi»per  li^fbaonr."} 


^  TOE  OOOH  OF  DETOftOOU^ 

i  Mid  moe  10  mywli . 
OBWALD  (not  miadlni!  him.) 
-AiidwwiaillbrihecompBiWcifoilierB, 

II  had  been  b«iier  iufaioa.    Ttme  hai  been, 
■bould  hMve  lold  a  gueil  at  DeiorgotL 
BMrinahunHU  ihua  forward,  ha  vfas  sauci- 

[H«  •«!/»  AinwtK  ond  iWp»  Vie  arnipanv  am* 
Mmwll'in  iJurni-iAini,  77Ltr«  thouidbi  a 
timJnuibtiiBixlthivreeUUmiJ  hitarjft^ 
cratio  dviiils  and  tat  nidt  unaer-bretotng 
tj  aDj,L<;»*»Hia. 

ji. (taring  (utotf  Aa  rftj*  uat  Aim.) 


Whv,  (hi*  ii  vaniaon,  Beanor  ■ 


tT,  my  good'aanl.  fbrl 
nd  leufcht,  T  chink,  loi 
-'     aanucriSceiocoi 


Blli  Whal  I  U,. .  w~ 

[Pu»A<i«  asrOM  Onr*iD.  and  k*lp«  Wm««i/. 
It  ni«T  l»  taniwm— 
I'm  van  Ma  not  beat  T^l.  maiion,  lawk  or  put. 
Ekc^  I  am  mre.  ihat  be  it  wbat  ii  will. 
It  ia  not  hair  90  good  aa  aauugea, 
4raaaaow'BfBc«aou^d. 

Bteanor,  whence  all  Ihu  1-— 

Wwt  till  [a>i»onaii^ 


_.-,..    _.  ji«o|ear.. 
lartial  aonft  mr.utmn 


lanntuad, 

m  wild  wiQ 

■tinn  the  martial  aonft  mrutmla  IsiML. 
lat  Hma  Oerce  Clafer'se,  widi  hto  GaiMK 
Abjutiiw  the  new  change  of  to»*fa|Mlttt,   ..    , 
Kirdnghia  fbarifea  war  ifamnBh timMiW th» 
And  ensmisa  h  iimonnia,  Ml  tne  nidlal 
•?o  vsam  in  James'a  canw  llifl  dutant  HSgUudi. 
«BTe  you  nVer  baud  ibe  aons,  my  notte  Bwat 

I  not  heard,  nxnok  i-lL  wu  I  rod*  a^ 


3^* 


Ton  OaU  know  alt.   Iiwaik 
tlul  tMraMh'd  na  to  UMt  ao  D 

^y  it  foor  «np  bo  not  m  richly  Kamiah' 
Ao  W'fow  tnnahor.* 

Mr  aunt  adheiea  to  the  iiaod  cauunu.  -.— — 
«;— '<BM  jonr  pvddlnA   friend,  and'  bold   tow 

o«w*LD  (tvtit  <ha  «in&) 
It  ia  itie  BTape  of  Bordeooi. 
8|>ch  4>'ntiea,  once  fkmuinr  to  my  board, 
.  ttiAboen  eaHwupd  trat^x  tooK 

[S>Ma>n.^{bhiirtH*,  (UideanMBuatoaii 
a*  \t  kMt  i/  up. 
Ifill  roand,  mi'  friendo— haoe  a  a  mxdieroui  nii 

Bmils*  in  ypnr  face,  yti  naha  <o  aleal  [lie  jewel, 

Kich  ia  diatinction  betweao  man  and  briHe— 
Mn  our  TsaMin— tbia  ha  doea,  ana  nniles. 
But  an  not  all   Ako^   tisacbaoua1~oaa  aball 

■    Etbu  in  your  doareat  inwieata-one  aball  aJandc 

lUo  #fe«l  jnur  daughter,  thai  de&aud  your  purse  ; 
Bui  tRiB  gay  flask  of  Bordeaux  will  but  borrow 
Tonr  aenae  of  mortal  sorrows  for  a  aeBaon, 
And  leave,  inalead,  a  gay  detinuni. 
jtlatluiika  my  btain,  unuasd  m  auch  ga/iMtkitta, 


■aiHfn  bad  iMOeiottiiJ  ll«m«)w«  „  _™_..__ ._ .-  - — 

iShSt  to  til  ia  at  t  in>bb«HH  uI'Bnm  Inatjd  ly^en- 


E^^^,b 


LdTBfjy,  twatfj  i 


The  influence  la^  alreadr  1— wo  wiUre 
Our  banqnel  Bhalt  be  load!— it  la  onrhu 
~  kltsen,  iby  aong. 


'II  ksv  m 
Yoni  Hund  nfiiaal  aho  wa  but  oottaot  biaadUH 


ARainal  the  bold  aea-ejoBr^o— TbeydM  mm^i 
Thecrow.da'lielb[nuB,!D  (UeirauUeowiKVi  _. 
^id  ihoH  wbom  we  bad  paw'^i  gimmfmf 

coangfi, 
Cned  havoc  in  the  rest— wo  mindfid  «"»  ,,-_ 
E'en  aa  the  brave  bai*  mindB  the  bnMfing  "UM" 
Which,  yielding  to  her  bows,  burst  on  her  bM 
And  tipple  in  her  wahe.— Sng  n>o  thMWWft 


Nay,  if  yau'llbsar  with  what  i  o—notii«K  i. 
A  voice  that's  rough  with  hollowing  to  (ha  lOMO* 
I'll  sing  the  song  even  aa  old  Rowlaoii  tautfit  <i^ 


ihaU  Ml  ihan  BWfiHW' 


ABdii?nHiifetulBbenDaaiof  BsnsrlxadHi' 

tobre  him.  Ha  Ql«t  wH,  'ThM  Ibgn  *".■)— ^ 
u  withait  dasni  Km  tNKsn  la^^balBM, 
tbi pmnl duura «■  oni ; bn&at  (b  i 


nniH  and  tuBBit  tt  *b  mini,  wfck*  >™w  "■■"i^il*™ 


TII£  DOOM  <yP  B)£VOR€KHL. 


4t 


DaDdee  he  h  OMnitMl,  W IM  «»  AM  MMt. 

But  tbe  PronNt.  douce  nan.  Mid.    Just  «*ao  lut  hmM, 
Tte  Oade Town  u  wMlqaSt of  HmX  DeS  of  DufidM.** 
Come  fill  up  my  eup,  Ifco. 

Ai  he  mde  down  the  euwtiflad  bonde  uf  the  Bmr, 
Ilk  nriine  WW  Ortngand  ahehhif  ber,pqw : 
feat  the  Tount  phtote  of  graoe  they  look'd  oouthie  and  iM. 
TfainkJnff,  luck  to  thy  hoonet.  tbon  Bony  Dundee  I 
Coae  fill  up  mr  «up,  cc 

With  MiMft«tured  '^i»ts  tbe  ONMiaarket  wa  cnunm'd. 
h  if  half  the  Weat  lia7flat  tr j»t  to  be  hany'd  ;• 
Theie  was  SDite  in  each  look,  there  waa  few  in  eaob  ee. 
Aa  they  waMh'd  Ifar  the  bowiRU  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Ceiaa  fill  up  my  eup,  dtc 

These  cowls  of  Kihnamook  bad  epili  and  had  flpam. 
And  lanrhaAed  gaDies  lo  kill  Cavalien ; 
But  th«y  shrupk  to  close-heads,  and  the  oaaseway  vae  uee. 
▲t  the  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cap,  fte. 

Efo  ■PfTT'd  to  the  fiwt  of  the  proud  Castle,rbek« 
And  with  tbe  eay  Ofordon  he  gallantly  spoke  y 
"  Let  Mons  Meg  and  her  marrows  ^wak  twa  words  or  three. 
For  tbe  love  of  Uw  bomiat  of  Bomiy  Dundee." 
Come  fill  DP  my  eup)  fto. 

4lhg  Oiidan  dMdaftds  of  him  wMeh  way  he  goe*«- 
^  Where'er  shall  direct  m*  the  ahade  ef  Mootma  i 
Tour  Grace  in  short  space  shall  hoar  tidinn  of  me, 
Or  tiiat  low  liee  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundoe." 
Come  fill  op  my  cup.  ftc. 

"  lliere  am  bills  beyond  Pentiaad,  and  lands  beyond  Fovtb, 
If  thero'a  bids  in  the  LowlaiMb7iheto%  ohieft  hi  the  North ; 
lW|re  am  %irild  Dnoiowaasals  three  thousand  timee  three. 
yrmcnholfhl  fix  the  bodnetarBbony  Dundee. 
Goaae-fill  up  my  evp,  te. 

The  bnM^Smh^\iS3^the  steS  sfifflSh  W 
At  a  tees  of  the  bonnet  of  Boony  Dupdee. 
Come  fill  up  my  eup,  ftc 

**  Away  to  the  hi|ls,  to  the  cavee.  I«  tfi*  feoki- 
a*  I  own  a  niurpe^n  oouoh  wtlb  the  fox ', 
AadtM^alSil.  Adse  Wliin,  in  fte  rafdst  of  your  tle«, 
Vei  1»«B  -naf  mm  the  laet  or  my  bboiMt  and  ma  i" 
M  nil  up  my  cup,  Ac. 


Be  waved  bis  proud  hand,  and  tlia  ttttnptto  wtn^Mm, 
Tin  kettle-dnnM  elaah'd,  and  the  honemeo  rode  oo. 
Tm  OB  B^vdbloa'a  diA  and  on  Clermiston's  lee. 
nKpirflTNlli  wariBios  of  Butter  DdMleaw 

Coma  in  up  my  cap.  oona filiiip  my  easi 
Come  saddle  tbe  hStmAod  dgQ  Qp  tb«  jmd 
Oom«.a|Mi  your  fftl«s.  and  k*  me  gh»  nw, 
r«rll%BpwWitM  baanela«f  BoamyBifttdMi 

BLXAlttnr. 
(Ml  uM'tee  fab  Biimotir  eBb  tigtan. 

KATUBSK. 

Bot  ril  do  better,  aunt  than  if  I  rooft 
VtrdMmr^fi'im  bmie;  m  eaii  thw  hontiMii^Q, 
Ashe  )iatf  ilKi#B  er«9  ti0W{  let  them  duet  it. 

A  OSWALD. 

Wei],  Imntsiiiflii},  Fd  muBt  give  to  freakish  maiden 
The  MmtAW'MT  fkncy.— Raise  tbe  carot. 
And  Flora,  if  she  can,  will  join  the  measure. 


IT0  BIM 


9lMn  ffMnui  Biid  met  c^ef  manv  cheer, 
Mftlair9»ie|«s  am  laiiiMaK  near. 
And  in  tbe  goblet's  bveam  deea 

The  cares  of  day  are  drown'd ; 
Wlmn  pina  are  madat  fad  bpapen  mmfT'd. 
And  wild  Wit  shoots  bis  roTmg  shaft,  , 

And  Mirth  bis  joml  laugh  has  laugh'd. 

Then  it  our  baaqaeg  oowpVl, 
Ah  gay. 

Then  b  otar  banquet  eroi*Yi'4- 

^iftnablPJua  sung,  and  catchee  troll'd^ 
AfiTUallbhesa  grows  bright  and  bold. 
And  beauty  k  no  l^ngur  ooldi 

And  ege  00  longer  dnU :      .    . 
When  dHlEMB  are  bri^f,  and  <so6kB  do  crow. 
1V»  MOttt  Jtia  time  to  go. 
Yet  how  to  part  wa  do  nft  kaow, 

Then  is  our  feast  at  nill, 

Tliao  is  av  (east  at  fi3. 

oewALO  ((nt<0  vUhtk€  dtp  in  hU  h^^*) 

Devorgoil's  feast  is  full— 
Ihmk  to  the  pledse ! 

[A  9wnenaou9  burtt  of  thunder  foUotts  tfuat 
i06fd9  fif  fft^  Sontr }  and  the  lightning 
mtM  tem  to  atrUce  the  suit  of  black  At- 

f  Ij^tBKtfejiSluuE  ?"*"•*•*  "^  ^  commw  plaae 


mtmr,  'nMch  fa^s  ^tUk  a  crtuh,f    AH ri$6 
in  turprise  and  fear,  except  GuioaAMicaa,  ' 
uAo  tumble*  over  bacJcwarda^  and  lie»  tOU. 

\  OSWALD. 

That  sounded  like  the  judgment^peal^the  roof 
BtiU  trembles  with  the  ▼ouejr. 

pimwAaD. 

Happy  those 
Who  are  prepared  to  meet  such  fearful  summona.** 
Leonard,  what  dost  thou  there? 

lAOMAaD  {eupporting  floba.) 

The  duty  of  a  man— 
Bupportmg  innocence.    Were  it  the  final  call 
I  were  not  misemployed.  , 

OSWALD. 

The  armour  of  my  ({randsire  hath  fallen  down, 
And  old  saws  have  spoke  truth. — iJMuHng,)    Th« 

fiftieth  year — 
Derorgoil's  feast  at  fullest !  What  to  think  of  it*— ^  - 

UiOvMi»  unfiling  meet^  wkuJihadJiUUnwih^ki 
,  artnour.) . 

This  nay  iafom  us. 

[AtttiMtta  to  read  the  tnanuaertpty  Aake»  M9  ' 
huui  and  gives  U  to  Obwaxo. 
But  not  to  eyes  uBieamM  it  tells  its  tidtngsi 

OSWALD. 

ffawlMK  bounds,  and  revelling  consumed  the  Iu>u»/, 
shotud  bare  given  to  study. 
im  [Looks  at  ihc  piammcirisL 

'hese  charactera  I  spell  not  mors  than  thoiL 
'hey  are  not  of  our  dav;  and,  as  I  think,  , 

Tot  of  our  language.— Where's  our  scholar  not^ 
•o  forward  aX  the  banquet  1  Is  he  laggard 
Upon  a  poin  t  df  learning  1 


Here  is  the  man  of  lettered  dignity^ 
|?en  in  a  piteous  case.  , 

[Drag*  Gpllcs  hmmbs  farwardt 


Art  waking)  ofaveo  1  canst  thou  read  this  ibtoUi    • 
Or  art  tbon  only  laam'd  in  soiHMg  awina^s  flsafa, 
Ajid.iMKfeipt'iikealiog  it  1 

oullcbamsceIl 
Sh~-ah  l—oh  —ho  I — Have  yoa  no  better  time 
'o  tar«  mn  with  riddiss,  than  the  ititfMteirt 
^hen  he  scarce  knows  whether  he's  dead  or  livingt 

0«WAU>. 

Confound  the  ptAtM  t  I-^an  you  i*etd  the  S(ImU«       . 
Or  eaa  ?mi  not,  si»  7-nf  yon  oan,  pronoinoe 
Ita  mdaiiing  speedily. 

Can.  I  read  it,  qaDtbUl 
When  at  our  leanied  University, 
Igain'd  firatpoSBiium  for  Hebrew  tsamins-^ 
Which  was  a  pound  of  high-dried  Scottish  snuff  . 
Aittf  balf  a  peck  Of  onions,  with  a  bushel 
OJ  curious  oatmeal, — our  leaTn*d  Principal  ^ 

Did  say,  "Mdlchisedek,  thoa  canst  do  any  thing  f^' 
Now  comes' be  with  hisnaltry  scroll  of  parchmeat. 
And,  "  Can  you  read  it  l*— Alter  such  affront, 
Thepotntis^ifltfU/. 

OSWALD.  ,       . 

A  point  soon  solved, 
Unless  you  choose  to  jileep  aaaong  the  frogs ; 
For  look/ou,  sir,  there  is  the  ekamber  wintiow^ 
Beneath  it  liea  the  lake. 

BLBANOB. 

Kind  Kaster  Gullcramn\ar,  beware  my  htt^Hknd* 
He  brooks  no  contradiction-^'tis  his  fault. 
And  in  his  wrath  he's  dangerous. 

OULLcaAHMsa  (foote  at  tkt  oeroU^  and  muiior*  tis  if 

reading. 

Hashgaboth,  hotch-potch-^ 
A  simple  matter  this  to  make  a  rout  of— 
Ten  raehersen  bacon^  mifh-maah  venieon^ 
Sausagian  aouabd-face—Titi  a  simple  caCalogiiiS 

*'  I  sbouM  tbmk  tUs  may  bo  conlnved,  by  bavtr^  a  tap^ia 
rent  sig-aacJa  the  Oat-scene,  uumeaiatelr  above  ilie  aqatei 
tuddonir  Slid  very  stronnjr  illuiainatod. 
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THK  BOOM  OP  IMOTOROOIL. 


Of  mar  small  nipper— made  by  the  gnve  Mge 
Whose  preecienoe  koew  this  night  that  we  ehoiud 

feast 
On  venison,  haahM  sow's  face,  and  sausages, 
And  hung  his  steel-coat  for  a  sapper-bell— 
Sen  let  us  to  our  provender  amin, 
Vor  it  is  written  we  shall  finish  it 
And  bless  our  stars  the  lightning  left  it  us. 

OSWALD. 

This  must  be  impudence  or  ignorance  1 — 
The  spirit  of  rough  Erick  stirs  within  me, 
And  Iwill  knock  thy  brains  out  if  thoa  puterest; 
Expound  the  scroll  to  roe  I 

OULLCBAMMEB. 

'  You're  over  hasty ; 

And  yet  you  may  be  right  too— 'Tis  Samaritan, 
Now  I  look  closer  on't,  and  I  did  take  it 
Far  simple  Hebrew. 

DumwAsn. 
*1^  Hebrew  to  a  silhpleion, 
That  w«  see  plainly,  nieod— €Kve  ma  the  scrolL 

aVLLCSAMKBa. 

Alas^  good  friend  1  what  would  you  do  with  it  t 

ouawABD  {Uike9  ii/rom  him,) 
My  best  to  read  it,  sir— The  cnaracter  is  Saxon, 
Ussd  at  no  distant  date  within  this  district ; 
And  thus  the  tenor  runs— nor  in  Samaritan. 
ih/t  simple  H^rew,  but  in  wholesome  English : — 
Devorgoil,  thy  bright  moon  waneth. 
And  the  rust  thy  harness  statneth ; 
Servile  guests  the  banquet  soil 
Of  the  once  proud  Devorgoil. 
•But  should  Black  Erick's  armour  fkU, 
Look  for  guests  shall  scare  you  all  I 
They  shall  come  e'er  peep  of  dav, — 
Wake  and  watch,  and  hope  ana  pray. 

XATLBBK  {to  FLOSA.) 

Here  is  fine  foolery— an  old  wall  shakes 
At  a  loud  thunder-clap— down  comes  a  suit 
Of  ancient  armour,  when  its  wasted  braces  > 
Were  all  too  rotten  to  susuin  its  weight—' 
A  beg^  ortee  out.  Miracle  I  and  yoor  father^ 
Weighing  the  important  of  his  name  and  Jmsagey 
Must  needs  believe  the  aotaid  i* 

flOBA. 

Mock  not,  I  pray  you:  this  may  be  too 

KATLSXN. 

And  if  I  live  till  morning,  I  will  have 
Hie  power  to  tell  a  better  tale  of  wonder 
Wrought  on  wise  Gkdlcrammer.   F 11  go  pnpavs  me. 

lEsU. 


I  have  not  Eatleen's  spirit,  yet  I  hate 
lliis  Gullcrammer  too  heartily,  to  stop 
Any  disgrace  that's  hasting  towards  him. 

OSWALD  {to  whom  the  Beggar  hot  hun  again 
reading  (he  scroll.) 
Tm  a  strange  prophecy !— The  silver  moon, 
Now  waning  sorely,  is  our  ancient  bearing- 
Btrange  and  unfittmg  guests— 

oULLoaAMMsa  {interrupting  him,) 

Ay,  ay,  the  matter 
1%  as  you  say,  all  moonshine  m  the  watar. 


How  mean  you,  sirl  {threatening*) 

OVLLCBAMMSB. 

To  show  that  I  can  rhyme 
With  yondsr  bluegown.    Oive  me  breath  and  time, 
I  will  maintain,  in  spite  of  his  pretence. 
Mine  exposition  had  the  better  sense — 
It  spoke  good  victuals  and  increase  of  diaer; 
And  his,  more  guests  to  eat  what  we  have  here— 
An  increment  right  needless. 

OSWALD. 

Get  thee  gone; 
To  kennel,  hound  I 

«  WB.— ''▲begtfaicknsveeriMoat.allirmelei 

AM  M«r  nod  lii*.  dottoff  oa  the  iaportanoe 
Of hii  hUb  birth  sad hiraM.raimiiMMiib^^ 


AUfitcMAiann.  ± 
The  hound  will  nave  his  bone. 
[Takee  up  the  platter  qfmeat^  and  aftoMk 

OSWALD. 

Flora,  show  him  his  chamber~-take  him  henee^ 
Or,  by  the  name  I  bear,  I'll  see  his  brains ! 

OI7LLCBABIJ 


Ladies,  good  night ! — ^I  spare,  you,  sir,  the  pains. 
[Exit,  Ughted  fry  Flosa  «a4  a  iot 


OSWALD. 

The  owl  has  fled.— I'll  not  to  bed  to-night  s 
There  is  some  change  impending  o'er  this  nouse, 
For  good  or  ill.    I  would  some  holy  man 
Were  here,  to  counsel  us  what  we  shonld  do  1 
Yon  witless  thin-faced  gull  is  but  e  caasock 
Stuffd  out  with  chaffand  straw.  , 

^  DuawAao  {aetuming  an  air  of  dignity^ 

Ihaveoeen  woni 
In  other  days,  to  point  to  erring  mortals 
The  rock  wnich  they  should  anchor  on. 

[He  holde  up  a  Croee^the  reel  toko  a  podwt 
qfdenoitiony  and  the  Scene  doeet. 


ACT  III. 

SCUfXI. 

A  rtUnoue  Anteroom  in  ffu  Cagtle^Knier  Ka^ 
LKBjr, /an/owficaZfo  dreeeed  to  plofy  the  eharadw  rf 
CodUedemoy,  with  the  vieor  in  her  fuiTtd, 

KATLKKir. 

rve  scarce  had  time  to  glance  at  my  sweet , 
Yet  this  much  could  I  see,  with  half  a  gianc^ 
My  elfiah  dress  becomes  me— FU  not  mask  m. 
Till  I  have  seen  Lanoe  Blackthorn— Laaoe  1 1  aa] 

[CoOf. 
Blackthorn,  make  haste ! 

Bnter  BLAcacraoav,  halfdreeoed  at  OmUpie^a^ 

SBLACKTHOBH. 
era  am  I— Blackthorn  in  the  upper  htU| 
uch  at  your  service ;  but  my  nether  psita 
Are  gobUnized  and  Owlspiegled.    I  had  mndi  ado 
To  get  these  tranknms  on.    I  jnd|pe  Lord  Erick 
Kept  no  good  house,. and  starved  nia  vuuidam  bn»« 
her. 

XATLBBK. 

Peaoek  ass,  and  hide  you— Gullerammer  is ._ 
He  left  the  hall  before,  but  then  took  fri^it, 
And  e'en  sneak'd  back.  The  Lady  Flora  ugnts 
Trim  occupation  for  her  ladyship  1 
Had  you  seen  Leonard,  when  she  left  the  hall 
On  such  fine  errand ! 

ILACKTBOajr. 

This  Gullcrammer  shall  have  a  bok 

For  my  good  comrade's  sake.— But  tall  m% 
What  dress  is  this  of  yours  1 

KATtUn. 

A  pagers,  fool  I 

BLAOKTROBir. 

Fm  accounted  no  great  admlar, 
But  'tis  a  page  that  I  would  fain  peruse 
A  little  closer.  [Arproa/ckeo  Jker 

XATLBKK. 

Put  on  your  spectaclea, 
And  try  if  you  can  read  if  at  this  distance. 
For  you  shall  come  no  nearer. 

BLAOKTHOBN 

But  is  there  nothing,  then,  save  rank  impoatnrs^ 
In  all  these  tales  of  goblinry  at  Devoigoi^ 

KATLXBW. 

My  aunt's  grave  lord  thinks  otherwise,  sappoaing 
That  hia  great  name  so  interests  the  Heavens, 
That  miracles  must  needs  bespeak  its  iaU^ 
I  would  that  I  were  in  a  lowly  cottage 
Beneath  the  greenwood,^on  its  w^It  no 
To  court  the  levin-bolt 


My 
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AjmT a  kind  husband,  Kiatleeii, 
7V>  ward  auch  dangers  as  must  needs  come  nigh.^ 
My  father's  cottage  stailda  so  tow  and  lone, 
Tbat  you  wodd  think  it  solitude  itself;  * 

The  greenwood  shields  it  from  the  northern  blaat. 
And,  m  the  woodbine  round  its  latticed  casement, 
The  linnet's  sure  to  build  the  earliest  nest 
In  all  the  forest.  • 

KAriMWSf. 

Peace,  you  fool,  they  oome. 

FlOBA  HghU  GVLLCBAMMEB  OCTOM  tfu  StOgA. 

KATUBir  {wlun  thejf  have  pa*»eiL) 
Away  with  you— 
On  with  your  cloak — be  ready  at  the  aignal. 

BLACKTROBK. 

And  shall  we  talk  of  that  same  oottage^  Katleen, 
Aft  better  leisure?-^!  haye  much  to  say 
In  fiivour  of  my  cottage. 


If  you  will  be  talking, 
Ton  know  I  can't  prevent  you. 


BLACKTHOBN. 


Thaf  s  enongh. 
tifide.)    I  shall  have  leave,  I  see,  to  speu  the  page 
A  little  doaer,  when  the  due  time  eomea. 


SCENE  II. 

Aaitf  ekanres  to  GiTucBAiutsm'e  Slaping  Apart- 
mmt, — Se  tnUrtt  ushered  in  fry  Fzasa,  who  odM 
on  ths  W^le  a  flasks  wWi  Me  lamp. 

VLOBA. 

A  ilaak,  in  case  your  Reverence  be  athirsty  % 
A  Ikht,  in  case  your  Reverence  be  afear'd  :— 
AnoBo  aweeC  slumber  to  your  Reverence. 

017LLCBA1I1CXB. 

Ebd  Mrs.  Flora,  will  you  7— eh  t  eh !  eh ! 


nOBA. 


flVLLO: 


wmiwiMit? 

TuryaUttle'^ 

KM  Kasiar  GaUerBmnier, 

How  can  70a  ask  me  anght  so  nnbecommg'? 


Oh,  fie,  fle,  fie  1— Believe  me,  Mistrsss  Flora, 
Tib  not  lor  thnt—bnt  being  guided  throagh 
Bach  dnary  gttUeries,  stairs,  and  suites  of  nona, 
2Jo  ti^  aame  cubicle,  I'm  aomewhat  loath 
Tn  Old  adieu  to  pleasiant  company. 

JIOBA, 

A  flattering  oompUmsnt  I— In  plain  truth  yon  are 
frif^ten'd. 


^Vhat  I  fttghteii'd9-*l— I-— am  not  timoimtf. 

^^  noBA. 

Miapa  3F0n'Te  heard  this  is  our  haunted  chamber  1 

Bat  then  it  it  our  beet— Your  Reverence  knowa^ 

That  in  all  tales  which  turn  upon  a  ghoet, 

Tear  traveller  belated  has  the  hick 

^  fi^y  the  haunted  room— it  is  a  rule  t-' 

To  some  it  were  a  hardship,  but  to  you, 

Who  are  a  scholar,  and  not  timorous—- 


idU  not  aaiy  I  waa  not  timorous, 
f«an  I  was  not  temerarious.— 
tVto  the  haU  again.  ^ 

*  FLOBA. 

You'll  do  your  pleasure, 
fiat  you  have  aoaaehow  movedfmy  father's  anger, 
m  you  had  better  meet  our  playiEul  Owlspieffre— 
oo  is  our  goblin  call'd— than  face  Lord  Oawaid. 

,.    ,  aOLLOBAJOfXB. 

pwlspieglal— 

u  IS  fn  uncouth  and  outlandiah  name, 
I  And  ui  mine  elw  aonnda  fiendish. 


rU)BA. 

Hush,  hush,  hush  I 

Perhapa  he  hears  us  now— (in  an  unitr  ttmd^'^k 

merry  spirit ; 
None  of  your  elvee  that  pinch  folks  black  and  blue 
For  lack  of  cleanliness.  ^ 

GVLLCRAMJfEB. 

As  for  that,  Mistress  Flora, 

My  tafieta  doublet  hath  been  duly  bruah'd. 

My  ahirt  hebdomadal  put  on  this  morning. 

TLOBA. 

Why,  yon  need  fiear  no  goblins.    But  this  Owlapiagle 

Is  of  another  elaaa  ^-yet  has  his  froUcs ; 

Cuts  hair,  trims  beardiB,  an^plava  amid  hie  antiea 

THe  office  of  a  sinAd  mortalbanier. 

Sveh  is  at  least  the  rumour. 

OULLCBAMMBB. 

He  will  not  cut  my  clothes,  or  scar  my  face. 
Or  draw  my  blood  7 

FLOBA. 

Enormitiea  like  theaa 
Were  never  charged  against  him. 

OeLLCBAMMXB. 

And,  Mistress  Flora,  would  you  amile  on  mey 
I^  prMi'd  by  the  fond  hope  of  your  approval, 
I  anould  endure  thia  venture  1 

noBA. 

I  do  hope 
I  ahall  have  cause  to  smile. 

eULLCBAMMBB. 

Well  1  in  thalt  hope 
I  will  embrace  the  achievement  for  thy  aake. 

iSheUjfo^: 
Yet,  Btay,  stay,  stay  1— on  second  thoughts  I  wiO  not^ 
I'ye  thought  on  it,  and  will  the  mortal  cudgel 
Ratlwr  endvre  than  feee  the  ghostly  razor  I 
Your  crab-tree's  tough  but  blunt,— your  raaor'a 

polieh'd, 
But,  as  the  piovekb  goes,  'tis  cruel  sharp. 
I'll  to  thy  father,  and  unto  his  pleasure 
Submit  theae  deatined  dwuldera. 

fxjOba. 

But  you  shall  not, 
Believe  me,  sir.  you  shall  not ;  he  is  desperate, 
And  better  far  be  trimm'd  by  ghost  or  goblin. 
Than  by  my  aire  in  anger  $  there  are  atorsa 
Of  hidden  treasure,  teQ>  and  Heaven  knowa  what, 
Buried  amons  theae  rums— you  shall  atay. 
{Apart,)  Ana  if  indeed  then  be  such  sprite  as  Owla- 

pteglci 
And,  lacking  him,  that  thy  fear  plague  thee  not 
Worae  than  a  goblin,  I  have  miss'a  my  purpoae^ 
Which  else  standa  good  in  eitlier  casc^-Good-night, 

{Exii^  and  douhU-Ufoko  tjW  ooor. 


air. 


OVLLCBAMIISB. 


Nay,  held  ye^  hold !— -Nay,  gentle  Mistresa  Flora, 
Wherelbre  tws  oetsmony  Y— She  has  lock'd  bm  m. 
And  left  me  to  the  goblini— (I4«l««i4n^.)— So,  to,  so  I 
I  hear  her  light  lisot  trip  to  such  a  distance, 
Tliat  I  beheve  the  oaatle'a  breadth  dividea  me 
From  fanman  company.    I'm  ill  at  ease- 
But  iC  thia  citadel  KLaying  hU  hand  &n  hie  tiomaek) 

were  better  victuall'd. 
It  would  be  better  mann'a.   [SUe  down  and  drinko. 
She  has  a  footstep  light,  and  taper  ankle.  [OiucMw. 
Ahal  that  ankle !  yet^confound  it  to<^ 
But  for  thdse  charms  Melchisedek  had  been 
Snug  in  his  bed  at  Macklewhame— I  say, 
Confound  her  footstep,  and  her  instep  too,  , 
To  uae  a  cobler's  phrase.— There  I  was  quaint. 
Now,  what  to  do  m  this  vile  circumstance, 
To  watch  or  go  to  bed,  J  can't  determine ; 
Were  I  a-bed.  the  ghoat  might  catch  me  napping. 
And  if  I  Watch,  my  terrors  will  increase 
As  ghostly  hours  approach.    I'll  to  my  bed 
E'en  in  my  taflfeta  doubtet,  shrink  my  head 
Beneath  the  clotfaea— leave  the  lamp  burning  there, 

[SeU  U  on  the  tabic 
And  trust  to  late  the  issue. 

[Ho  lofe  aeide  hie  eloak^  and  brvthte  it^  a* 


5S 


Ttie  {KKMif  bP  DE^OHGOtL. 


Jrom  hdbUj  starting  tU  ev^ry  moment;  tie»  a 
napkin  over  hie  head ;  then  ^rinke  beneath 
ihe  htd^athee.  He  starts  once  or  firtee,  and 
at  length  teems  to  go  to  sleeo.  A  hell  tolls 
Onk.    ^  leaps  wp  in  his  bed, 

^  GOLLCRAMM£R. 

I  had  juBt  ooax'd  myseH'to  sweet  forsetfulDess, 
And  tSat  confounded  bell— I  bate  all  Dells, 
Except  a  dinner  bell— and  yet  I  lie,  too,— 
i  love  tbe  bell  that  soon  shal)  tell  the  pariah 
Of  Gabblegooae,  Mclchitedek's  incumbent — 
And  ahaU  the  future  minister  of  Gabblegooae, 
Whom  his  pari^ionera  will  soon  require 
To  exorcise  their  gfaost%Kietect  their  witchee, 
Lie  ahivering  in  his  bed  for  a  pert  goblin^ 
Whom,  be  he  switched  or  oocktail'd,  hem'd  orpoil'd 
A  few  tight  Hebrew  words  will  soon  send  packing? 
Tuah  \   I  will  rouse  the  narson  np  within  me^ 
And  bid  defiance (A  distant  noise.)  In  the  name 

of  Heaven, 
What  sounds  are  these  I^O  Lord !  this  comes  of 

rashnettt 

[DratDS  his  head  down  undst  the  6«Mo0ke«. 
IDuet  tpiffunUi  between  Owlbpisole  and  Cooklb- 

DBXOT. 

owisnatfLft. 
CocUedtmofi 
Mj  boy,  my  boy 

COCKtlDEMOT. 

Hen,  fathor.  hera. 

OWLSPIEOLE. 

Now  the  polMUr's  Md  udburaiDf, 
And  Um  witch*!  •piocBe  tumiiiff, 

Apfev,  appear  I 

evUicmAjfMaB  {toho  htis  again  raised  himself^  and 

Hsisned  vifh  gre^  terror  to  ike  Iheet^ 
I  have  beard  of  the  devil's  dam  before^ 
Bat  never  of  his  onild.    Nowi  fleayen  deliver  bm  1 
The  Papists  have  the  better  oi*  us  there,-* 
The/  nave  their  Latin  prayers,  cut  and  diiedi 
And  pat  for  suck  occaaion— I  oan  thiiik 
On  naught  but  the  vem«cular» 


Coekledaioo/l 
My  boyjMy|b6y, 

we'll  aport  a 

oarctimbelaMar. 
like  ehre  and  Iky  ; 

«WLSPlMot>< 
Aaddoaiteeer, 

sum* 
Lsnifa.  fkoUc,  and  fUik,  till  the  nKwnfaiff  appear. 

cocKUfuaMotr. 

Lift  lateh'-upen  cJaap-« 
SiKWt  bote-and  bofst  YmSpX 

fTKs  diOtj/r  opeiis  Ajoiih  violence,  Enter  BIack- 
TBOEN  <u  OwMPiBQLS,  fantastically  dressed 
dM  »  Spanish  Barber,  toll  thisi,  swmaiated, 
mid  ghostly  I  Katlbbn  as  GooBA]>aicOT^  ct^ 
ism^as  his  Pagd,  AU  their  matsnent  tinsn 
andmettons^  are  fantaetie,  ok  those  i$r  tiW- 
Uns.  Jltey  make  tito  or  three  Hmss  the  ds^i 
qftheBoom^witiiOutseemingtosee  QuhUcaMM* 
MM»,  Thejf  then  rssume  their  Chant  or  Seoi' 
toHve. 

OWUBPlMLt. 

CotttMeetttfi 
My  bor,  my  boy. 
3rhat  wiUjhou  do  tUt^will  pw  thee  joy  ) 
^  WikthottfMeotttfaemMfllghtowl) 

COCJCLXOEMOT. 

rfo :  lor  the  weatbar  is  stonny  and  fixd. 

OWLaPIKOLB. 
Coekledomoy ! 
^y  boy,  my  boy, 
VHat  wilt  tJiM  do  that  can  sweUioemrt 
With  a  oeedlo  fa  aawoid,  emt  a  thiaiMe  Jbr  a  hat. 
Wilt  tealiht  a rravene  with  theeaatle eati 

OOOKUBDKlCOT. 

Ob.Doi  aha  haaclawa,  and  iUko net  that. 

6VLLCRAMMBR. 

I  see  the  devil  is  a  doating  father, 

A«d  «>oil8  Bia  children— 'tis  the  surest  way 


To  maka  cursed  imps  of  thsn.  UeyMemanot— 
What  wul  thev  think  on  nextl  It  must  bo  own'd. 
They  have  a  aainty  c|ioice  qf  occupationa. 

•  OWLSPUCGLE.  ^ 

goekledemoy  I 
[y  boy.  mybny. 
What  afaall  we  <£>  that  can  gNo  fbeejoy  7 
Shall  wo  m»  esek  for  a  cnctoo'a  neat } 

COCXLEDEllOT. 

Tfaat'a  beat,  that'a  beat ! 

BOTH 

About,  ^ut. 
like  ao  ehiah  ecctat. 
The  coflkoo^a  a  foil,  and  we'll  aoon  And  Urn  aoa 

[  They  searth  the  room  vfith  mops  and  mows.    M 
length  COcKLBDiBMoir  jumps  on  the  bed,*  OnvL 
CBAMMBB  raises  himself  ha{f  lap,  supporting  him 
se^  by  his  hands*    CoaaxDmKM  does  the  wamst 
and  grins  at  hikm^  then  skips  J^om  ^  bed  mM 
runs  to  OwLSPiBOLB. 

COOKEBDBliOV. 
Pve^kuidth^aeat, 
*  And  in  ift  a  luaf^ 

With  a  aable  cloak  and  a  tamta  veat : 

He  muat  be  waah'd,  and  ttnmfdrand  draaa'd. 

To  plsaee  the  e^mlm  fovea  the  beat 

diWLSi^lfeexA 
Tkai^  bisMhai*a  hasi. 

BOTH* 

He  nmat  be  ahavedv  and  tripm'd.  m4  draaaU 
To  plaaae  the  eyerbhiovet  thSUaRT 

r  ThMnrrange  shoeing  things  on  the  tabUt 
as  thsyprtj^e  thsm, 

BOTH.  . 

Know  that  all  of  the  humbux.  tbe  bile,  and  theVi^ 
Of  the  make-believe  woiid,  baeomea  nxftit  to  ua. 

owtBPiBeuE  {sHarpenihg  his  raitor.) 
The  awtfttl  thia  it  made  of  «fiu  loit  iM  k  Iter 
By  A  fop,  who  fiiat  buMed  and  (hen  lan  away  i 
And  the  atrap,  from  the  hide  of  a  lame  noer,  aold 
By  Load  Match,  to  hiaiUttM,  fereoHMhundradaiasold- 

b6th. 
For  aH  of  the  hnmbac,  thsbifa,  and  tbe  boi; 
Of  the  make-believe  vrorld,  beoi9B>ea  forftit 


oocxLBDBMor  i^itkuSmg  Ike  napkuu) 
And  thia  cambric  nankm,  ao  white  and  M  Mb 
At  a  ttaurer'a  Ameral  I  atole  fiom  the  bv. 


[Drops  something  from  a  vial,  so  gomg  to 

suds* 

Tbte  tf^tvilrbp  t  daiiffbt  from  one  eye  oTltta 
Which  wept  while  ahooiM  die  paraon  with  t*< 


BOIte 
Pofnitfr<haliamb»,ttebHa,Bidthhhafc, 
«rthB  aaakt^believo  wo3d«  baooiMa  MUt  to  M. 

oWLBPiBdtM  {jkf^mgikigthe  latfUrmid  At  bmfy^ 
Mr  aoap-ball  ia  erhm  iBM  aliMii  AuMe,  . 

Which  the  aoft  dedicator  emplpya  in  hia  trade ; 
And  it Jfrotiu  with  the  atlTdf  k  piqmiae,  thafa  awam 


BOTH. 


^'"•"^g^jgsniK&w, 


Of 


The  black  oocii  Crew, 
i'<ibA%lhe«wU     ' 
iter  GHulcramaaer, 

Dm  Capo, 


jfSrojZl%atarSaiilLamaa^^ 


onLLCBAirttliit  {who  has  h^en  dbsertirig  tfteaCt 
I'll  pluck  a  spirit  UP ;  th^re  xAetfy  gdD^ft, 
And  will  deal  mildly;   I  will  sdoth  their  fimnour. 


Beaidea,  my  beard  lacka  inmmia^ 

[He  rises  from  his  bed^  and-  a$i 
great  symptoms  qf  tregiidotioni  btst 
an  air  o^composure.      T%s  Gdhtih 
him  vfitnjantastieo^efiony.  m 

GeDtlemen,  'tit your  will  labonld  oe  triram'd — 
E'en  do  your  pleasur&    (  Thsy'poisU  to  a a«at-~A«  • 

Think,  howaoa'^. 
Of  me  as  one  who  hates  to  see  hia  Mood ; 
Therefore  I  do  beseech  yo(^  if^inlbr. 
Be  gentle  in  your  craft.    I  iinow  those  baiMn, 
One  would  have  harmwa  dfrv«ti  aeMiklri^tisnomy; 
Ka^hpv  than  they  should  toodi  RwltMra  rasor. 


DKitOT  sings, 
father  oever  itart^d  hair, 
Shaved  too  oloae,  or  left  too  iMr»~ 


T^  IXK»f  QF  JHirHftWO'i' 
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atbor't  rasBor  tlipt  ■•  ifib 
^m  courtly  topcne  a  fi_ 
Whjakan.  mnatftche.  he  cob  trim  hi 


r  ^in  courtly  topcne  a  fib. 

hjaken.  mnatftche.  he  cob  ^ 

ryhioa  meet  .to  please  the  wonett ; 
Sharp'f  b»  blade,  porfbrned  Ma  kther.-- 
Hapiqr  Ukm  are  tnmm'd  b]r  ihtfairt 


That's  a  good  boy.    I  love  to  beara  child 
Stand  for  his  fiither,  if  he  were  the  deriL 

[JBs  fhoHont  to  T%99m 

^Ti^B  TOUT  iMidon,  sir.— What !  mt  again? 
My  hair  lacka  not  your  adMcnv. 

•  [OwupiaoLS  inHaU  on  Me  HUXng, 

rmr  ^jo^n  peremptoiy.  rU  ne'er  diapnte  it, 
nor  eat  the  eow  and  choke  upon  the  tail'- 
B'en  tnm  me  to  your  laahion. 

[Owtensoui  euithia  katr,  atidakaifftahUkead 
rlmcMknufy. 

oocKLiDBMOT  {.Hfigs  0$  before.) 
Bair-bnadth 'eeapes.  and  haftMinedth  « 


.GO09KL«Dlii0V. 
I  have  fall's  in  tbo  lakfr- 
Help,  faiiier.  for  Beebefaub'a  aaJce. 

.  eULLCEAMMBa. 

The  imp  w  drown  d,— a  strange  death  for  a  derfl,- 
a  may  all  boys  take  warning,  and  be  civil  j 
Respect  their  loving  sires,  endure  a  ehkling. 
Nor  roam  by  night  on  dragonflies  a-ridingz 

^      oocgaiDBMOT  {wings.) 

Itow  nranilr.  iDerriiy,  tow  I  to  afaoie. 

Mr  b«rk  la  a  bean-alieB,  a  atraw  fcr &n  ofti. 

OWLSPiBOLB  {sings,) 
MyCoeUedeawri 


Baie^rain'd  fblUea, 

te  ft  lever  too  raouuktie  r- 

gthreeaoMftieeka  aeeond  n 

Or  ibarteea  Heu  ferei^a  vowa, 
Mqctbem  bete   fbi  a  Sootni  boddia, 

^\  ■     I  a     I  ■      1       a.^.^aa    J    •  -      ^m       •       m  m«  ' 


iTheif  take  the  iuxoinnfrwi^  about  Guixcbaic- 
un  0  tuck.  In  makes  bows  qf  acknow- 
ledfment^^vihie^  they  return fantasticaUf^ 

_  GUZXCBAiaaB. 

fly  fnenda  yon  are  too  musical  for  me ; 

Bui  ihMgh  I  oanaot  oope  whh  you  m  aoog, 

I  wpnld,  m  humble  prose,  inquire  of  you, 

umat  jtm  will  permit  me  to  acquit 

Kwn  with  the  barber's  pence  the  baiter's  aervloe  7 

/w:#*u       .       _v     .      ^  iThevshtJce  their  heads. 
Ui  If  tbm  as  audit  else  that  I  can  do  for  you, 


Sw 
Hie 


'aft  Maxtor  OwlfliMBfo. 
a  hopifol  CocUam)y  1 


or  yoor  loving  ohiI4 


sweet 


COCKLBDBMOT. 

gjTM  hftva  beeo  triBBji'd  of  lolo. 

I«it  jMdd  rheuma  a^oJd  vroric  yoa  tenii. 
Beio^  ft  e^  to  keep  rou  waim. 

g.  ,  OULLCBAMMBB. 

weloottis^  aa  Fortunatos*  wishing  cap, 
ra  'twaa  a  cap  that  I  was  wisffig  for. 
^**P5 1  waa  vuuit  in  spite  of  mortal  tenor.) 

.  lAsheputsoniheeaptapair^  ast^s  eorffUs^ 
_      '^n^oj^etkemsdves. 
UPM  ttsfUith,  it  is  a  dainty  head-dieM, 
And  might  become  an  alderman  l-^Thanka, 

MonaieDr, 
iVm'rt  a  connderata  yonth. 

L9aA  €hbiins  bow  with  eoremong  to  Qovl- 
oaawinia,  i«ho  returns  their  salutation* 
Owt.flnMUi  dsseomk    bf  tte  traghdoor. 
.  OoQKtmmMor  oprin^sout  at  window, 

aoiro  {without.) 

OWISPlBCnJB. 

CojBkledcBBoy.  mj  hope,  tar  csie, 
Wbeie  art  tbw  now.  0  teu  nae  wberet 

COCKUDBMOT. 

On  the  bonnjr  dmcon^Ti 
OoMM,  Iblher,  ooma  you  too— 


I  canliearthis  no  longer-thns  chiklren  aie  ^poiTd. 

Ma.«wOwl.,*»!..bor,    t«rt^*n(o«fcefc«s. 

^rnT*^  **>  ^^PH'«*.  ^  CookJed^noj  i 
iTTuir  voices  are  heardas  ifd^ng  awof. 

— ,       I  OULLCBAiaiBB. 

Iiieyre  gone  I— Now,  am  I  scared,  or  am  I  not  1 

I  Uimk  the  very  desperate  ecstasy 

or  fear  has  given  me  courage.*    This  is  strange 

When  they  were  hers,  I  was  not  half  so  frkhten'd 
M  now  they're  gone— they  were  a  sort  of  company 
Wkat  a  strange  thing  IS  usa-A  horn,  a  claw, 
^o  tip  of  a  fiend's  tail,  was  woot  to  acare  ma. 
Now  am  I  wHh  thedartl  hwd  and  glova, 
Hia  soap  has  lather'd,  and  hia  razor  shaved  m  i 

rZ'SlJff^^  ^i^l  ••  *•*<*•  JwPj  ti««  •nd  tune, 
Oonld  dme  with  hon,  nor  aak  l»r  a  long  spoon  c 
And  If  I  keep  not  better  company, 
What  will  become  of  me  when  Ishall  die  1  [Bait, 

SCENE  III. 

-^f^jif^  ^  ^^^  *"?  nitnoii#.  TTu  ifioen- 
Ught  M  at  times  seen  through  the  dtq/Ud  win- 
ooiM.t  SnterKxTiMKN  ondBhdkoiKwnOKm^noL 
tuive  thrown  qf  the  more  ludicrous  parts  of  aSt 
desgutse. 

MAnjgmm, 
This  way— thi*  way ;  was  ever  fool  so  gull'd  I 

InlayM  the  barber  better  Aaa  I  thought  for. 
Wall,  r  ve  an  occupation  m  reserve, 


OpttM,  lUher,  ooma  you  too— 
ABO  mot  tang  Dooy  naa  lOOm  Ibr  two. 


enow, 


Osekla^nior  now  u  a  naughty  brat— 

woud  hicve  the  poor  old  stiff-rumped  devil,  hia  &- 

Ml  his  fiendish  neck.   All  boys  are  thoughtless. 

SOMO. 

OWLSPIBOLB. 

Which  w«y  didat tboo  taktl 
6Q 


What  shonU  I  hearken  tol 

._    -  ^     . ,  tLACKTHOBV. 

Art  thon  not  afraid, 

In  tbeae  wild  halb  white  plimng  feigned  goblma. 
That  we  may  meet  with  real  on^aV       ■^■'™"' 

KATLBBir. 

«f  j.^.  ^     ...  Not  a  lot. 

Pfl S^*''^J!^^^y  4«««  too  bold, 
To  fear  a  visit  from  the  other  world. 

But  18  not  this  the  place,  the  very  hall. 
In  which  menjay  that  Oswald's  grandfather, 
The  black  Loid  Erick,  walks  his  penance  roiind? 
greditm^Eatleen,  these half-moulder*d  columns 
«»y8  m  tn«r  mm  something  very  fiendi^ 
And,  if  yonil  take  an  honest  friend's  advice, 

"dasS^         ^^^  change  their  shatter'd  sp.en 

For  the  snug  eottsge  that  I  told  you  of, 
Believe  me^  it  will  prove  the  blither  dwelling. 


^  I  e'er  see  that  cottage,  honest  Blackthorn, 

A  ftaiM  bmvery  I  tMikhv  br  tlita  iboa 

To  fteCen  m  meo'a  mjndt  that  they  have  eoanve." 

_ t  i|m,« a  DolioB  thftt this ew be aftMMd  w;?t7f£!^i 
fag-ftet.  01  mm  mooftUilB.  HjJTSIWof tlSffi^! 


IWE  DOOM*  6^  DriWftGOlt. 


BelieTO  me,  it  shall  be  from  o<li«f  motive 
Than  fear  of  Brick's  spectre.  j  .   .       . 

[A  rustling  sound  w  Mara. 

BLACKTHOBJ?. 

I  heard  a  rustling  tfound— 
Upon  my  life,  there's  something  in  the  hall, 
iitleon,  besides  as  two ! 

XATLEEN. 

A  yeoman  thou, 
A  forester,  and  frighten'd!  I  am  sorry 
I  gave  the  fool's-cap  to  poor  GuUcrammer,* 
And  let  thy  head  go  bare. 

[  The  same  nuUing  sound  w  repeated. 

^kJt  <^  vo^  °^^<  ^  ^''^^  y^^  notth»«iotiBa7 

,      KATtSEN. 

And  if  I  do.  I  take  small  heed  of  it. 

WiU  you.allow  a  maiden  to  b©  bolder 

Than  you,  with  beard  on  chm  and  sword  at  girdles 

aJ<ACKTHOBN«. 

Nay,  if  I  had  my  sword,  I  would  q<^  oare  j 
TlipuflcUJ  pe^er  heard  of  master  of  aefiwic^- 
So  active  at  his  weapon  as  to  brave 
"     jBTil  or  ft  d9^QfiV-^eo !  see  i  see  yomer  \ 

lAMgur'6  is  impfir/ecfly  sun  heksMH  t»Qof 
HiP  pUlajrs* 

KATUIBK*  4 

There's  something  ne^vw,  Uwi's  eertmn,  am  me 

■MOIMight, 

Chased  by  the&tting  gale,  »  t«o  impeifept 
To  shfokw  it»  form.  ^  biit,  iJa  the  nanoe  of  Qod^ 
I*U  venture  on  it  bolcUr- 

BLACITTHOSW. 

Wilt  thou  80  7 
Were  I  alone,  now.  I  were  atreng^y. tempted 
To  troet  my  heels  for  safety ;  but  with  thee, 
B«4t  fiend  or  fairy,  I'll  take  risk  to  meet  it. 

JCATLBBlf. 

It  mti^dB  fttll  in  our  path,  and  we  must  pass  it, 
Or  tarry  here  nU  night. 

BLACKTHOaN. 

In  ita  vib.eompany  1 
iM  th^>a*m*»  towardf  m^  *Vim^  'W;^ 
more  plainly  distinsruiahed^  watch  migfU^  I 
thinks  be  conftivea  bf  raising  sttcceasvoe 


Won  powerfal  far  than  flrine.  ^nre  place  wad  *wtf^ 
Take  then  this  key,  and  wait  the  event  witb  courake- 
[He  drops  the  kty.—Be  cUsappears  gradttaU% 
—the  moonlight  faiiing  ai  the  game  time. 

XATUWN  {after  a  paua^u) 
Whatever  it  was,  'lis  gone!  My  head  turns  round- 
The  blood  that  lately  fortified  my  heart 
Now  eddies  in  Ml  torrent  to  my  brain, 
And  makes  wild  work  with  reason.    I  will  haste. 
If  that  my  sieps  eaa  bear  me  bo  far  Mfe, 
To  living  company.    What  if  I  moat  it 
Again  in  the  long  aisle,  or  vaulted  passage  1 
And  if  I  do«  the  atrong  support  that  borB  me 
Through  this  appalling  interview,  again 
SJ|aU\alrengfiheB  and  uphold  me. 

[As  she  *ttm  forward  the  stumMm  99m-  <be  kt9f 
What's  this  1  The  key  1— there  may  be  mystery  »  - 
I'll  to  my  kinswoman,  when  thia  okttf  m 
WiU  gn^e  me  leave  to  oIvkmo  my  wa  v  anght. 

iShe  sitf  dnmrexhausUd, 


Re-enter  BtACKTflOUK,  vnih 

torch. 


a  drdun  siaord  ond 


I 


BLACKTBOaiT. 

KatleenI  What,  Katleen  t— What  a  wretch^  waal 
To  leave  her  I— KMleen,— I  am  weapon'd  now, 
And  fear  nor  dog  nor  devil.— She  reptieaoot  I 
Beast  that  I  was^-nay,  wofse  thao  hewit }  the  stag, 
As  timorpu*  as  he  is,  fights  for  his  hind.        • 
Whars  to  bedonel— ITl  search  this  cut^caade 
From  dungeon  to  the  battlements ;  if  Ifilid^ernot, 
I'll  fling  me  from  the  highest  pmnacl^— 

ZMnmamilthohMa  wommthai  gu^fred  h^  #iMb<lfi|lM  ^ 
'  cfmseqacnce  of  k^  entttatee^  cOiM»  behiaaiitm' 
'  touehee  him ;  he  starU,)  ^ 

BravetaM'S         ^   * 
I'll  spare  you  that  rash  leap— You're  a,bpld  voodft:? 

man!  , ,     .  ,    ,         ^  , 

Surely  I  hope  that  from  %\m  nig^t  heneeiorward  '- 
You'4,«ayar  kill  a  hare,  aiace  yWxe  akin  to  tliaai  L 
0  icoMid  laugh— but  that  my  need' a  so  diszy. 


PALMEft. 

Ho !  ye  who  thrid  by  night  thead  wildering  scenes, 
In'^garaof . those wao  loDR have  slijpt  m  death, 
Fear  ye  the  company  of  thoae  you  imitate? 

BLAGKTHOEN. 

This  ia  thtf-devi}!  Kaftleaa,<lel  oa  fly  1         IRuntojff'. 

1  will  not  fly— why  shoul4 1?  My  nerves  shake 
To  look  on  i^bift  atnmge  vision,  but  my  heart 
Partakes  not  the^^  alarms— If  thom  deafe  eome  m 

Heaven's  nanHW  , 
In  Heaven's  name  art  thou  welcome ! 

fAxMBB. 

1  come,  hy  Jl^veii  permitted.    Cluit  thia  castle ;    • 
Theia-ia  a  fete  on*t— if  for  goqd  or  eviL 
Brief  space  shall  soon  (Jetetrame.    In  that  fate, 
If  good,  by  lij^ago  thou  canst  nothing  claim ; . 
If  evil,  mucn  mayst  sufier.— Leave  these  preempts., 

Whate'er  thou  art,  be  ans'wer'd— Know,  I  vM  not 

Desert  the  kinswoman  wha  train'd  my  y^gth; 

Know,  that  I  will  not  quit  myfnend,  ray  FJora'J 

Know,  that  I  will  not  leave  the  w^ed  man 

Whose  roof  has  shelter'd  m*.    Iliis  is  my  resolve-^ 

If  evil  come,  I  aid  my  firiends  to  b6ar  it ; 

If  good,  my  part  shall  be  to  aee  them^prqapieEi 

A  portion  in  their  happineas  Irooa  which 

No  fiend  can  bar  me. 

VAUoia. 
Maid,  before  thy  coori^o, 
Firm  boUt  on  innocence,  even  beings  of  nature 


Lean  omne^Katlesii-By  my  boneat  wmA 
r  thought  you  cloae  behind— I  waa  muptimni 
Not  a  jot  frighten'd. 


cfMTWF,  ue  ram»T-»v«w*  vy  Ti..»«fc^^  ..^v«..«.v^  iThou  art  a  fool  to  aak me  to  thy  ctUtaJva, 
aereehs  qf  crdpe.     TVie  Figure  u  vjrapp^ ,  j^^j  then  to  show  me  at  what  sBrfit  expeiMe 
in  along  robe^  like  the  mantle  qfa  Hermttf  ,  0f  manhood  I  might  master  thee  and  it. 
^Palmar,  ilaoksmomi. 

Fll  take  the  riakof  a!atT--Th^i  goblin  bvain 
Camer«tl»er-unffpeoted(  the  best  hme.. 


WiU,.«tfrtat»u4den«ights.    Tiym*«gaav 
Andif  Iprovenottnietobon^lMrtl«Wi»  . 

Hang  me  in  nupe^WAbowfltriAft  lEmmmU 

9  . 

SCENE  IV. 

7TiA^SUn9'retmf9»  t»  A«  Afu^maiii  ai-  Al^^Vtm- 
idng  e/Aat  e^emuk  .  Oswald  «7iiM>«vmka»  ere 
(HlSa^reA  wUk  BafcAito*,  Feomw  <«J*<L«^^  ed, 
DuswAsft  afcu^  a  I*rttyor-b§oki  «iMefc*e#ekiii#  I0 
have  been  readings 

DUBTVA  BD« 

•Tis  true— the  diflerence  betwixt  tiechwdMSk 
Which  zealota  love  to  dwell  on,  to  the  to*; 
Of  either  flock  are  of  far  less  importance-  . 
Than  those  great  trutHsi  to  which  all  Chnstum  men 
Subscribe  with  equal  revertnce. 

OSWAID. 

We  thank  thee,  father,  for  the  holy  office. 

Still  best  performed  wheij  the  pastor's  tongue 

Is  echo  to  his  breast ;  of  jftmng.creeds 

It  ill  beseems  a  layman's  tongue  to  speak;-  .  • 

Where  hat«  you  stowed  yon  praterl     m  Pt^gU 

rtOMA. 

Safe  ui  the  goblin-chamber. 

The  gobMsJiawberl 
Maiden,  wert  thou  fhmtlc7r-if  hiAKevcronoo 


B«  inn  fEoa  uudi  tbify  4U 
CaAiitifmr  for  hii—rif  I 


ITii/er'OvLtcmAiats)!,  in  Ou  /euihipn  in  vihtch 
O^mnxOLX  had  put  hvm:  hating  AB'/ocFt'cap 
mtnish^ad,  and  toitd about kU  fieek^  tfb.  Hit 
manner  through  the  seens  i$  vild  and  extrava- 
rant,  at  if  Uu  fright  had  a  HttU  eiffteUd  M» 

^rain. 

* 

A  ffoodly  spectacle !— 1«  then  each  a  goblin  1 
iTo  Oswald.)  QtIim  tfaaer  taiTor  made  him 

'  OSWALD. 

Thenn  a  soft  of  waYeting  tradition 

Of  a  malicious  imp  who  teazed  all  strmigenrf 

My  father  wom  u>  oaU  him  OwkiaqBib 


But  not  a  fiuf-^tf99  MLth^MMV  . 

At  mom  Shan  shotw  wlnn  ve  Afiv«  l)ew» 


tt 


vgbQ  t^ka  of  OwU,    _, 

aK%  itA  honest  fellow  fbr  a  devil. 

So  k  hia  aoli;  the  hopeM  C6cklormof . 

"Mylidpe.rayjor. 

MjrCoekktlcnioyt^' 
.  •     • 

•   ■  UMyiiAa^. 

n»  j«oTi|  bewitehM-tl^  goHin  hath  fiirnUhM  him 

A  cap  wnich  well  befits  his  revennd  wisdom. 

«       .'..-'   fMna. 
If  I  could  think  he  had  lost  his  slender  wili| 
I  ahonld  be  sony  for  th^rtvivki  they  play'd  hun. 

UEOITAID. 

O  finr  him-itolj  it  w«n  a  fmil  teieetioii 

On  any  (lend  of  sense  ai^d  mmtation. 

To  fUeh  snch  petty  wans.at  hiii  poor  toMM* 

nmtwAan, 
What^^aMv^tf  tiiOB,  tij^  1  What  heard'at  thou  1 

What  flist  I  s(M¥,  and  heard  1 

rNrbeards,^ 


wF|)Ofgil^  Sebxew  into  Amdo-Saxoi^ 

Ta  chef^^^tf^a^  bacons  wdtb.  can  little  giicMf  V 

If  he  befliBJa  tmmKif:  with  my  ftthar, 
Hiamaaneaais  not  liketaaavohiahoiiat.; 


08WAJU>. 

These  muaft  be  ravallors  belaved—  i 

Let  them  pa^a  on  i  the  ruin'd  halls  of  p^yorgoj^ 
Open  to  no  such  guests.— 
iPUnarUh  qftrwn^iiUs  at  a  dUtance,  thai  noarn,', 

Hiey  sound  a  summons j   ' 
What  can  they  lack  at  this  dead  hour  of  night? 
Look  out,  and  see  fheir  number,  and  thelrDearng. 


!  LSOWABo  Verses  VF 10  tos  tpmaow.) 

|Tia  f tlancpt-^ne  aingle  ahadowj  lofm  akina  < 
Is  hoverinn  on  tha-drawbridge— nr  apart 
lit  through  the*  ttnypast  banners,  horse,  and<ndflnyi 
n  darknesa  lost,  or  dimly  seeo  by  lightning.— 
lither  the  figure  moves— the  bolts  revolve — 
'ii^  j^to.iH^closeB  to  him.  '■ 


HenveB  protect  na  1 


nMhBMadis  eiKer»*-OoiJb«nAinnnrtm»  Pf*-}' 

'  OSWALD. 

Whence  and  wh^t  art  thoal^^^r  what  end  coma 
.     hiibprt  ;•' 

PALMXa. 

1  come  ftom  a  fiir  land,  when  the  atonniiowUli^fid 
And  tlM  mn  acta  noL  to  pronounce  to  W^ 
pswala  of  Devorgoil,  thjr  house'a  fate, 

!  DUaWABD. 

1  charge theeiath»naniewe>tatafcaf»ka»<i'4lgi'  ■T'l^ 

Abbot  of  Lanerpost,  I  blolhee  peace  I 
vnintemmced  let  me  do  mine  errand' t  , , 

5"9»-?^JW^**nJ5oAaonofth^Dold,thepro^    ,  " 
fl^' warum  w  thamf;i|ty,  wherefore  weai'at' 

'  thoQ 
f  he  habit  of  a  noMAOt  ?*-9Wliiie,  wherefon 
Ire  thy  nirhalb  tboa waate^thTcKanbearbnia*^ ' 
pTheMSM <he t^pestriea,  when  tti»e4WiqMat*d- bi»'^i' 


^hen* 


ggKJIii  li^it  i  aama^  and  witfa  it  catto  ttto  gobttu 
IhdmUalQUi  iritesxtisonabsrief  itudyt 

Bat  aa  the  soldier,  sleeping  in  th^e  tnnch, 
Keeps  aword  and  moakdrpy  D|m,.ao  I  had  • 
My  ntde  Hebnw  manuaJL^pnomj^^t  for'aernce. 

Waooiiv^^ 
The  goblin  and  mvaeU;  even  in  mid-chamber, 
And  each  ^UmiA  o»ck.a  pace,  as  'twece^to  stud^ 
The  foe  h^W  to  dSiu  with  l-I  bethbUgVn^  me,  ^ 
Ghoata  ne'er  Ira  ve  tne  first  word,  and  so  I  took 
And  fired  a  volley  of  round  €heek  at  him. 
Heitwd  Wi'gMU.  Bad  anawar'd  m  tSw  Sytiaci 
I  flaiike4>4taF  ^mek  with  Iiebfe«aw,  and  eonqm'd 
him-. 

{Jkntio^hmrd, 

OSWALD. 

Feape,  idle  pnter  >— Hark— what  aonnds  an  thtoel 
Amid  the  growling  of  th^  atorm  without. 
I  hear  atnnga  notes  of  music,  and  the  cl&A 
Of  eonraeraMQwapling  feet. 


voicas  {wtthout.) 
We  oome,*#ark  videra  of  the  nqrirt^ 
And  flit  beibre  th»  dawning  ficpit ; 
Hill  and  va|lMr«  fir  alooi; 
Shake  to  hear  QttrabacBtn^  haef* 


Trophiea,  tmk  cUadUrms^. that-daoVd dieiraUB . 

<^f  onceproaADevotgdilrl  ;  1 

tab  UMiMAdss,  amd  ptaou  hiwiuif  tshoM  tfha'i* 
'  •Mi»mmi/ftumgieom»itob»nommii^tlU'cmmil 
treqf  the  SeenA. 

ditbwaAd.  •       .  > 

Wimtaktbdit  ai^H^r  tfton  doat 
IjTeeda  muat  thou  ka<MiiN~^ 

OSWALD. 

Seace  1 1  will  answer  hen  $  to  me  he  spoke.— 
[ytttJiriova  Annget,  btiefly  I  npirt 
'  peasant**  dfeas'  beftta  a  peasanr a  fbrttiM 
d  'twen  vain  mocke^qr  to  arn^  theae  walla 
trophies,  of  whose  memory  nai^idu  ravv|inf^ 
lave  that  the  cruelw  outvied  the  yaloufi 
If  those  who  wore  them. 


^L 


^^* 


1 
.•«i 


.  *     "Degenerate  as  thon  art, 

itnow'st  thou  to  whomihoa  aayisat  this  1 
[He  drope  htif  maMl^t  and  ie  di$c»otlHd 
at4Uttrl/ita9fnavb4toik^9Uiii$Mihh)unim 
the  zDoUtM^sprooe  terror. 


OSWALD. 

It  is  himself-the  spirit  or  mine  Ancestor  I 


A' 


Ihemblenot,  son,  but  hear  me  1 

[He  etrikee  the  isaff,  it  'dpenet  and  djseoeera 
thle  'rr4<uure- Chamber. 

ThenliMtAii    ' 
ed  Cumberland, 
MTtnnea*!— .  •  r 

high-born  browa  that  peaaant  bofi-  ' 
net,  ,  ,    /, 

Throw  firom  thy  noble  grasp  the  peasant's  staffj 
O'er  all,  withdnw  thhie  hand  from  «ha>  ro«an  MMs; 
Wbpm  in  an  kour  of  ncklesa  desperatioiL 
Thy  fortunes  tatt  ihM  on.    This  do 


w 


UB  WMi-Wl^ltfOB/MaM 


And  be  M  gretft  t»  AM  w«i  D«t«t0oil, 
Whon  IHnFortfoil  wts  xidMit  !• 

'     DUBWASD. 

Lofd  Oswald,  thou  art  tempted  br  a  flsn^ 
^VHio  ^oth  asMil  thee  on  thy  weuest  adeir^ 
Thy  pride  of  lineage,  and  thy  lore  of  gumdeur. 
Staiid  ftst—feeiat— contemn  hie  fttal  ofien ! 

■LBAKOm. 

XJm^  him  not,  Ather ;  if  the  eacrifioe 
Ofinch  a  wasted  wo-wom  wretch  as  I  am, 
Can  save  him  from  the  abyss -of  misery, 
Upon  whose  ▼arge  lie^s  tottering;  let  me  wander 
An  unacknowlecbed  ontoast  from  his  castle^ 
Enn  to  the  hnmble  cottage  I  wa^  bom  in. 

OeWAUD. 

No,  Ellen,  no— it  is  not  thus  they  part, 

Whose  hearts  and  souls,  disasters  borne  in  common 

Have  knit  together,  close  as  summer  siqplings 

Are  twined  in  mion  bv  the  eddving  tempest.— 

Smxit  of  Erick.  while  thou  bearnst  his  shape, 

rU  answer  with  no  ruder  conjuration 

Thy  irapioas  oooossl,  other  than  with  tboie  wttidB, 

Depart,  and  tempt  me  not  1 


Then  late  will  have  her  course—Fall,  massivegrate, 
Tiald  them  the  tempting  view  of  these  rich  trea- 


lAwnieuUU/alU  h^fi>r€ 
Treontre  Cnambtr, 


Ae  door  qf  ffie 


MortahhJisarl 


And  not  his  hand  j[)revai!s  withcut  the  k^ 

Of  Black  Lord  Enbk— brief  8pa6e  is  given 

TV»  save  proud  DevorgoiL— So  wills  nigh  Heaven* 

oraWABO. 
Gene  JU)t  so  wildly—^fou  have  stood  the  trial 
UmI  hit  oommiBsion  bors-*and  Heaven  deflgnay 
If  I  may  spell  his  will,  to  rescue  Devoispil 
Even  by  the  Heir  of  Agiionbr-*AehpldhiB 
In  that  young  forester,  unto  whose  hand 
Thtfie  oats  snail  yield  the  treasures  of  his  houMb 
Destined  to  ransom  yours.— ^Advance,  young  Leo- 

naid. 
And  prove  the  adventure. 

tasQBriun  (adeanMt  and  atttmpU  4fcs  grofo.) 

Itisftst 
As  is  the  tovrer,  rock  seated. 


Ws  will  fetch  other  meau,  and  prove  its  strength, 
Nor  starve  in  poverty  with  wealth  baJBops  us* 

nUBWARO. 

Tliink  what  the  virion  spoke ; 
The  key^the  ftited ' 


Enter  etn&onAMicaB. 


« 


A  hay  V-I  say  a  quay  is  what  we  want 
n/BM  by  fhe  leamed  orthographised— 4i  v,  a,  y» 
Tiie  lake  m  overflowed  I  Aouay,  a  boat. 
Oars,  punt,  or  sculler,  is  all  one  to  me  1— 
We  shall  be  drown'd,  good  people  1 1 ! 

Enter  Katlsin  and  Blacjcthosh. 


Deliver  us  I 
Hast%  save  yourselves— the  lake  is  rising  £Bi8t.t 


BLAOKTHOBir. 

*T  hss  risen  my  bow's  height  in  the  last  five  mS- 

nutee, 
And  still  IS  swelling  strangely. 


t 


. '"ABdb»MriehM«ewMPgywaca. 

_^       Wmh  DvvoiBoil  WW  pnaoMt'*] 
VIleQaldtemuMfadtoraodflrthiritintorttelaleviil' 
t  wadAwtamm  irdHir  > iimip  i§  Vmtrt 


evuo] 


(«ile  ha»  Hdid  ntvuUhtd  uptm 
tnf  thmmf 
We  shall  be  drown'd'wttheBt  your 


Sweet  Msster  Owlspimie,  rour  dragonflr— 
Tour  straw,  your  beanstalk,  gmtln  QocgW: 

UOMABS  ilooklngjram  As  akMkoU,) 
'TSstracbyalltWsfiBarfrd!  TiMinondlakn 
Peers,  like  anuHtious  tyrant,  o'er  hie  bounds^ 
And,  soon  will  whelm  the  castle— even  the  draw 

bridge 
Is  under  water  now. 


Let  us  escape!  Why  stand  you  gaiing  thersl 

nOBWABD. 

Uipon  the  opening  of  that  fatal  grata 
Depends  the  feanbl  spell  that  now  entraps  vib 
The  key  of  Black  Lord  Enck— ere  we  find  it, 
The  castle  will  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  w«va% 
And  we  shall  perish  in  it ! 

KAnjaatigMnrUukeif,) 

Hsre^  prove  thisf 
A  dianoemoat  atrange  and  fearfiil  gave  it  nn^ 
MWALDipuUiiiniotkeloekt  andaUamft9t» 
^t— a  loud  dap  tf  thunder.) 

FU>BA. 

The  lake  still  rises  faster.— Leonard,  Leonaidl, 

Canst  thou  not  save  us  1 

[Lbowabd  triea^loek^-iiovenawiAa  -,^ 
lent  wristfj,  and  the  PorteuUU  Hmt.  A  iMstf 
•train  tif  wUd  imMie.— QlUre  m^y  fts  « 

[Oswald  entera  tfte  ^^artmmL  and  bringa 
ontaHToiL 

LBOWABn. 

The  lake  is  ebbing  with  as  womfjnfaM  hasta 
As  late  it  rose-^tbs  drawbridge  la  left  diy  I 

OeWALD. 

Tfaii  may  eiplain  the  ceuse.^ 
(OuLLOBAxicsm  qfere  to  takp  U,)    But  soft  yon^  sjr^ 
We'll  not  distttrik  your  learning  mr  the  wmittm t 
Ton  shall  not  go  unguerdon'dT  Wm  or  leam'it 
Tet  since  you've  borne  a  part  in  this  strangidnma, 
Modeet  or  gentle,  Heaven  alone  can  inake  thea^ 
Bong  so  much  otherwiie  t  but  fliom  ws  abtnuignig 
Thou  shalt  have  that  shaOgild  thine  iffaoranoeb 
Exalt  thy  base  descent,  make  thy  presumptioB 
Seem  modest  confidence,  and  find  diee  hundndi 
Ready  to  swear  that  same  ftM>l'a-eap  ai  thuM 
Is  reverend  as  a  mitreL 

Thanks,  mighty  baron,  now  bo  mom 
I  vrill  be  quamt  with  him,  Iw  all  Ua 

OSWAU>. 

Nor  shall  kind  Katleen  lack 
Her  portion  ]n  our  happiness. 


nianks,  my  good  lord,  but  £atieen's  fiita  ta  fiafS^ 
There  is  a  certain  valiant  forester, 
Too  much  afear'd  of  ghosts  to  sleep  anigbta 
In  his  lone  oottagCb  wtthout  one  to  gnara  hnn.— 

UONABD. 

If  I  forget  my  comrade^  s  faithfiil  friendshli^ 
May  I  be  loet  to  fortune,  hope^  and  love  1 

PUBWABO. 

Peace,  all  I  and  hear  the  bleeeing  which  tUa 
9peaks  unto  fiutfa,  and  oonatancv.  and  virtuA 
No  more  this  castle's  troubled  gnest, 
Dazfc  firiek's  spirit  hath  found  rest 
The  storms  of  angry  F#ts  are  past-^ 
For  Constancy  defies  their  blast. 
Of  Devoigoil  the  daughter  free 
Shan  wed  the  Heir  of  AgUonbyi 
Nor  ever  more  dishonour  soli 
The  rescued  house  of  Devorgoil  U 


OfDOTdiioithednflitarftlr_  . 
ahftU  iredwith  DMiePiiaMniMr. 
Xhedttmwtftei^eiOtfmmmri 


AUCHINDRANE; 


OB. 
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Coralifiidd  Yidi?  cor  noada  famdna  ftei 
Ciirmiiinidentioogiiitaeiilpftii^ettl     ...     ^ 
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PREFACE    TO    ADCHINDRANE. 


fcuilrt  niniUjipiri  ou  BDdltrawD  taio  the  tW&.nd 


li  «r  Eul  dT  Cutlb,  u  fl»  wba  iiiiiind  u  VBdUF  loOiiMic*  <n« 


piiiiM  lH?ilitplili-in;c  ro  bfU'C  hi'FtoLl  iriia  bpilU-iu-oi  t^  ln^ 
ITilrflLipU'  nulurilwHar.  wKnde^iWi'd  tli?'lrrli-r«'liidt  nttiH 
bv  mfauMii  hnlr.    yii  il*' fufitrnry.hp  jibwh  thiT  n'rhd^lnnj" 

nnd  nriiuiiiiti-jl  i}>9mnKk;r«t  lliu  von*  J<|iul  w^ikb  CuJIujiiD  Jii 
TbkTivlihi«irfiiii]iinil<hnArMiiraLnnjth1f>ifrnnpfr  to  I 
firi*tfptiMi<iiHtJtii-Jtii(ii  ih™- fnr  tft'-fflf  w>s»lt*.   BuL  llwyAii 

'ifrmf  Dt'diMnii^fmtineiir,MiTi"i«i]11>ini  tnTTiiiilfl  vllb  ■  iHii 
flimrfunn'rr  nf  j^I^pLIiiiiiHt.  wha  jnajntflnml  bidi  oniVr  ■  be 
mW4fd  iifiRir-,  nuifil  Ihe  dmnt  ittrk^^nf  ilu'  Ihm  alimvt  Hitau 
blamf  nf  Amii\  B^r  VDIiflil^nl  in  lb? 'il'^nirT  Dt  thil  mbleibLl 
winieu.  Ani^hnilniiMj  rnitrair  i^rnrinv,  Ukt  fall  vrnu  Dnim- 
m^AE  and  '.'lDnrHinl.iin*pnf"il  lumn^jf  JhiMIf  m  rhr  Ivt.  di" 
ninclnla  niirlriB].>iiiral!iir>l1i1>rcniinlnninibat(Bih"iliiili 

'  If ilmt  anvof  Lnri Camirif*ji  fikaat  whD  Diiphi  ihii 


PREl^'ACE  TO  AUCHINDIUNE. 


in  M  ndl  r«»idor  liii 


lin  nf  » 


"li«'l«l  \ai\r^"~' 


ha vmr  e**(illM  fnimnlMliM^j'Hh  of  0112110  flurf  bat*V,  ha 
uomplHilrNl  Ml  wiim  in  AyMhlm.  Thw  ■■  srnjnd  In  v, 
«iM  n»lr™i*'*noivihpnatim'oribslH*l  nbicb  he  jmh 
fl«0r4<>^iiiil<aan.  niM  wa'd'^trniw  iif  nirttifw  AAm  hii 


anHChiprUs- 


th*  ftartDTainhiniaimAiiplri 
'  Hun  W  liHlrri  Mn  hi  a  haS 
niu,  tuinlal  hr  a  nifd  anil  nni 
n  nWi'l  on  tba  m-aatidi  iHwOirMlud'iaiiirwir^"liin'iiM 
DDlbmnanDftrrrBiHP- tM''''.iHtarnh  Hrinddiv«d.  TlKt^r- 
•ton,  tbaathan^inWithafpBBini  tibirf  Iqr  Ou  Hih  and  plarr  n- 
pglnlad  Br  Iha  nnithr.  Wkm  nnninm  and  naiTjmple  eamt 
In  iba  ipnimd  tpui-  Anchfndiw  pet  Iben,  Keonuwniad  br 
M  aHiat  n.  JuiiM.  OM  AiHMadtwie.  hnfiH  tikim  Baimc 
»m  aMo.  innHud  bl<  Menlr  bopoh  <r  rtMu  MnnwiroT 
ai*Tnipfa  Ibr  aver,  br  iMiiderlni  Kim  on  Iha  apM.  Hii  own  lilb 
Hd  b*n«r,iT«n.  be  laiil,  mdancend  br  <>v  mannn  <n  obich 

-^ . i. :. 5l_  ._^  bftmalfhicli  Into  Afi- 

Hielad^liib. 


niiunj  w  I  pniuf  mT  fliih :  but  J  krow  no  cote, 
Aac4iiralrnna,  In  uAiAlU  iMnvBiiWa  vii  lupina 
lenilnf  la  Ihp  Hjxvoacb  of  1I1C  mniprpnl  Kluaivd    n 


er  liuBi  jnatlce.  and  aullei  iaauM  lube  dniand  ■  nlicl  aM»i<- 
H-  nMwr  lUn  Ah  a  Mai.  But  Ui  ccmdiicl  Hi  jiKytflifM 
conr  hU  lIMil  Hini  inoihaf  mnini  than  ibe  mt  ooe.ii  •  r  wiu 
|ii<:iiii«  arihr  inn  aiiil  nuiDiirKnribi>IiBici..tk  bnawvill 
llml  if  hn  nrc  Id  iliiin  fdi  Irtal  Ha  Uv  uunlrr  af  fulnniplc  Iba 

obi^Mni  lad.  itauK 


."£« 


luu'^LiI  ln'nJ^'Hh?wni>I^''inTo''lnt"ia*dcd'lw 

Riici- Ur^D  nierdy  ItiiTjima  D  iKHi/t.  "F  killing  a  nctfaiwuE,  ^ouit 

nor  idpiidfliraT'lAtidlii  hinTlniDioliluJacuiKcmfiaUkWU^ 


,«* 


TiomuWrn  pmiiJi-fc 


Kiiijn,  If1V»i  fu  f>unMa.'i.'^^uiaour'*'^bc  u- 
i]4luralrcHki.i:qW[icrDf  rbc  U4'QiKEd  quaiTuI  hi<*Hn 


c^late 


di'^[ldi.'d'lu>iu."[nii  a  \tiy  diffi  Uii  nnnnv  nsi»%  vnrwtiuial 
Kiiiflilil'Cul^>np,jinJlic.ilDlTllu:afiuulaBU.  vriiuiulinrfaiif 
AiidilulnuR  11  Ibc  liclii  bud.  ao  Ihu  be  mK  nifh  luatUK  ■ 


Bm  ibniBb  JLiKb1i>di*ii»>i  tiarpnH  did  not  mibdi  M«Hd.  ha 
■niiliHMuiiiiieiriiril  Ui'lnailalD  u  iriwit,lliu  iric  amll  tA- 
laJn  a  parilon  tar  Urine  vnn  hia  JvuJnl  tucuir  It iCh  plaLal'-  ^4- 
jvmli  dprlnn^d  unlBH-rnl  Itr  ad  (ir  Par/laluEfiL  he  wuuU  %iiELu^ 
BiAul  liHliibI  lor  Iba  daath  of  Dalrrinjilt.  iHpccf  iJw  wbjcb  b* 
pniMUd  hja lolal  biniKinra.  The  Kini.ba«cri>r.uaiilecide<U| 
of wuilon  UHt  tl«  AluM.hrib  Billia  and  ann.  *>ra  mUbc  fiuEr 
of  botbrriiDH,  viduwalldmckhtiun  wirh  the  raH  of  Alsttxti, 

r 1. .. — ■ — ....  .»^i„.  u  wall  u  ■In- 

«•  10  EdinUifih.    &  cuM- 
■lichiDimjM  w  vve  cd 

YouiifAneAiulnne  no  iDODDrhrJird  thai  ^fulhrr  main  ci% 
Mr.  tbia  be  bBTBOia  u  appnilvn'ivis  uf  Banu'rno.  Ibc  ucana- 
pllcv  in  DalTTHipla'a  norcrr.  ttiJbiif  lukji.  aa  evil  hit  lather  hal 
been  dF  Dsbyiapli!.  He.  Onelbn.  haauned  Id  bin,  and  tit*- 
nil«l  HI  bin  Id  nti  one  ibr  ■  vUia  to  tba  ■aifbbuniini  tout 


of  lialandTnlTdlafUin  mi 


nfe,  and  eiHrofEnc  in  IbB  Baanlinc  to  laJka  car«afbia  aiBUn  m 
°  -Haad.   Secure. aancribiiiSlt.brBii  rtEtaiainah ntd  At- 

MTaD<ipan)atfdlnlfibDoeaaahai^~Waaaa  Sml  txamr 

•land  m  Ilia).    Bo^  ^'  - 

be  du  awfinul  ud 

sStHSs.:.-., 

uiulwai.lnnMva,  uiil|i(iMd.aadHW(lMo 
under  biab  rtcuritr  lo  jAno  lawa  utlad  ior. 


lUaUct,  hmof  labf 
aeoiltul  (br  waniof  Iha  avIikiMii  wtkh  IB  bad  nnHiHTTba 
Ilia]  wai,  Ibiiwvw,  iiil|iii— d.  and  MBw  (!■  oldamai  ifciniM  i^ 
nndet  biab  rtcuritr  lo  mm  whan  called  ior, 

Bui  KUk  JanaiLbelni  tamtatM  of  Iba  nDt  of  Iba  aewaat 
Didoicd  jpiuifl  Aucbiivlnne,  ivEead  nf  bdni  eeni  to  ImiL  10  b* 
■uminM  undei  ika  Ibru  of  lonnrv.  In  tmb*  lo  «ispel  Ud  ta 
tan  Hhatawbcbotwof  Ibalbiniaebaraedatajnathlm.  Hevu 
a»eirdiiij9r  aemrol^  Eoflund  i  but  Ibe  reanll  onlr  terred  toibav 

aaaented  lo  ur  coobenaa.  bonna  Iklu,  nOiai  than  bar*  ab- 
dund  ibe  ailnniiv  ql  l»u  and  pain  tv  whig*  Hgn  nt  Kbui»  ' 
•d.  But  rouBC  Auchbdiau.  a  ilmiic  and  dalanaioed  nJBaat 
-•--•lit  toilure  «Uh  the  uijioil  Sin|nee*,  onl  br  (ba  miylaaj 


,. , - h  the  qimoil  Onnoeat,  on 

BUdacCiiiiiib«blcb,Iiifpiteirflbeiniiilrnb|tp.._ _.  ^„ 

to  aaan  liia  InDOflonca  ht  itvcad  to  faiouiabU  u  opinion  or  *■ 
caaeitbattbadetalnlD(Uiiiiapriaaii,iaiUad  oflnitiiit  bn  la 
""  ■ ' ' in.    Janaaibow- 


aeaaia  B  hata  oeeunad  la  Uaa  tiTilaiaW  ndfca.  aan  B  undn 
Iba  iienan  hr  when  be  iaifit  Mn^Sfbe  ta  aiar  inir  eoduvarad. 
Ht  Uwiftn  aitaaaKHlSe  Wb  af  /ana  BMnauaa  tv  ma 
afeoia tbanaa.    iTar. ha  had  aaar(r  rraoad  a  ploo.  1^  wMeh 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONS.     ^ 


M  MrofWr;  Acwr^irla  a<  fmpiart4rA««^ 


n .  Zb,  tdOk  kd*  6cm  dMaatibd,  htfS 


not  6KU  &>»•{/' te»*H<M  ttol 
(PripaUt  iitmitttd 


Hii wiAWi  had wmdL  Tlm*i 

mutinnuj  and  on  nrndt  #0*1 
la  mtemhtrJvrmtr  i»ynMI  <i 


NiuMuLi 

lum,  lUr  AnvMir,  a  OMj/K— 
OtW  CMUrot  and  P«a«aai  Iftw 


Inilv  ^«n  f^Cga*f(/Carrici,iit4vnh{r(, 
mtfarfnm  A*  PMnl  a/<  7WnA«n.    7)U  'Sba 

■  nuiZI  AoIA-niteMt  Jlnaer  on  Itn  on  »<  r^ 

inMC  ■mrton/tV  '*'  Stu.  "Flm  U  a  FmmI 
tf  •  dWDnn  Ai  lb  oiinr.  J  Boof  of  A<  (oHoni 
•/  A«  £lari  land*  Aht  or  Im  Pown*.  drittfd 
mfMUtrndij  and  In  mior  heo  eatuKkrStt- 
■  ■MiJJUMfaf*.  71t<y»me  wtragtHng Mvord 
o^tMnuirlittoptadbmdbundla.   HiUiMraMni, 


tawnU,  Ai  AM  of  HatTiiML  «DiI  [kht  1 
Tbdi&of  Seotlutd!  Pan  Ums  wflL  bli 
iod  BihtalMB  bU  I  Mid  wdcoms  twi^eD] 


,^t  ^elcoilu 

_._. B  hr(q>enny, 

Oauakfia,  tat  iMtiMb«uitb  I 

fm/MLtU  iKOani  flALaM^Fwirard,  pik»- 

W' IM  tiridge-Mid,  ihe  Bubnrbi  and  th»  laM 
Mi,  "  BUm  your  btntoni,  dodm 
■rtiiniiii  *  poor  Mldiei  I" 


Buhk  <h«  Mbbui  bran  t> 


And  bt  ton  haU  I  Im  m^M  « Inutb  rooAh 
And  n«ain>  of  bii  aalbonlr.  {aigit^w, 

am  diabanded  men,  o'ar  whom  Msulbtft 
not  mch  influence  u  the  bwdla'i  oUam, 
We  |M  no  aoldWf  noir,  but  antf  <«■ 
na  Mid  i)f  hii  own  penon. 

A  WMtefaed  InnliUp— and  ouj  tnttam  nwh 
Aa  that  of  the  am  cRrt-bor«ei  when  the  owmt 
Turna  him  tipon  Ifaa  eomtMiti.    I  AtT  ona 
Will  MiU^aalitiiiM  tonapeCI  lb«  Hrgaant, 
And  the  MfaaMat  Mo,— lAIla  the  c»h  ttiib. 

laeom  tUiM  both.    1  am  too  stout «  SeotamiB 
To  bw  I  Soolhran'a  nilf  an  taatant  lonfw 
lliaii  ditmline  obtige*  i  and  for  Oueulin,    „    .    . 
Oliemln  thv  quiilman,  Qneniin  the  compttUMi; 
We  have  no  r^hneat  nov  i  or,  if  we  bad, 
OneDtui't  no  longer  dvrt  to  iL 

ForAamel  fa-.ti—— '  afti7.,'.i..ii  hM  nnmi^ii«p 

An/oallNvefMeefpBninE,  andrararar^— .        -,' 
Nay,  keep  thy  tantpar,  Abraliani,  thoaSB  a  hadnMr^ 
Ctoari  Kmtv  aaantiii,  let  thy  aong  lut  nishl  , 
OtTO  nc  onee  mora  our  wehstne  to  old  ScoUnd.  ' 

ViasaasSS"  "*«"**  ■ 

t  >e  done  with  counlinK  eilter,*  tionett  Abtahaiir 


M  AVCBIUDKANfii  OR,  THE  ATBSUIRE  TRAaBDT. 

A«  ikoD,  1  ftor,  with  pouchintt  thy  imBlI  itura  od'l 
Bat  lend  joor  >'oice*,  Isd),  and  I  will  buC 
Am  blithely  yel  u  if  ■  town  were  won ; 
Al  if  upon  ■  field  of  btltle  Boin'd, 
Onrbuinera  waved  vicioriuuB. 

[He  liagt,  and  Ihtrat  butrAonu, 

•4'-  ''  Vi  ! '    . 


*aaiABt  Ddd  SputiuiJ  to  to4-Haip«Jhi^ 

Disk  Huhom  •kith  •«• 
J*ek  SlpFliria  Mi  Innl  ^itd1>i|itaiit) ; 

At  lh™Sbl'wapn  "    """" 
,.^^    ^    «B>]7<>ui<ggck>li<JIiiiic^ 

^^Bd,|l(i».iB  Bfl  thai  thou  c«n»i  do  K«r  aoentin'r 
Cw  iwn^iro  «r  a  berd  ofpansh  brito, 
VOiiglieeM  or  dibble  oniona  with  [hf  poniud, 
I^^jLpd  tura  tb«  Bbculli  inio  a  ferula^ 

I  am  the  prodigal  in  holy  writ ; 
BriMBlWt.work.'-t*  bee  1  an]  nahomed. 
t  BeaUea,  vMd  mtwa,  fWre  nol  who  msT  khow  U, 
^X'Bt^*ti  M  fairly  tired  or  IhieaameGifhcinK, 
kv.Ai  iba  BOOT  rur  thatig  wnrripd  in  the  ihambies 

miiKioft  of  all  the  bulohera'; 

rewdl  aWord.  ponlatd  nfumnsl. 

I  poverty  and  peaceful 

iti,  Iforfljjhttns  uioii  ailt 


at  wen  out  little 


ilckly  sf 


Wbalhsl  that  counter- OB tinR,  amock-raced  boy  1 
What  waa  hs  but  the  colonel's  echbblinK  drudge, 
With  men  of  atraw  to  BtufTthe  regimeal  roll ; 
With  qplminga  luiHist  to  cheat  bif  oomradaa, 
And  oImIi  biM  miweis  Tor  anr  noble  eacluii  1 
Abidlarnrdl  to  awonl  and  peironell 
B*  tbeWd  have  liid,  farewell  my  pen  lod  alaodith. 
naMi'Wltli  the  Toatn  used  to  hide  erasutea. 


Tbttbreataorar 


IThoU^, 
Xdlhaml 
lyhalbtcdt 
lenalifi, 
ukitbMBiiri. 
Comndsa,  bm  i*a  mt» 
tkahomdi 


Ta  Wrihe  old  man  bullr  t  ^>aa  lo  aai 
{Bk  ■tuTreat'd  o  er  yoar  nsada,  aa  o'ei 
Hw  huntaniBB  cncia hi*  whipt 


i 


I  Ibea,  sergeant,  we  do  nveta>c«  thae, 
pudon  the  rash  humoun  thou  hasl  csn^t, 
I  wtssr  men,  finm  thy  aalhwity. 
•nded,  howaoa'cr,  and  w^ll  not  soJ&r 
balberd-fiai^ 


Nor  the  rodal  petty  threat  of  diadpline. 
If  thou  wilt  lay  aside  thy  pride  of  office, 
And  drop  t  by  wont  of  awaggenns  and  twramandj^ 
"Ion  art  oui  comrade  still  for  Bpod  or  eril. 
:1b«  take  thy  course  uiari,  or  with  the  dark  thsc^ 
sergeant  ibou,  and  ^e  being  all  thy  regiment. 

I't  t^nie  to  this,  falie  knaieal  And  think  you  VM, 
That  if  you  bear  a  name  o'er  other  aoldiera, 
It  was  because  you  follow'd  to  ibe  chaige 
One  that  had  leal  and  skill  Booiiah  to  lead  yon 
Where  fame  was  won  by  danger!    ^ 

Wcgrahllhy  AdMn  leadlnfi.  noble' aorgeanl . 


deevea 


mg*lU 


lifji  else  had  atiU  been  unanted  with  Lmbs 
In  thefullquaniilyi  and  for  the  argumenU 
With  wbioh  you  used  to  beck  our  rcMlution, 
Oar  slloaldaa  do  record  iheiD.    At  s  word, 
Will  ^u  TOrfottn,  or  mual  we  part  our  companyl 

Cotlfortn  to  you  1  Base  <fnt^  !  1  woiiH  ntn  UUt^ta 
A  bolt-fli«hl  farther  to  be  made  s  geUcrat  „ 
Mean  mulin<?ers  !  wbeit  you  swdl'd  ofTtheaiBM 
Of  my  poor  a™-Wnr,-a,  n  was,  "  Noble  SOA^t- 
Hea«en  bleaa  old  HiMebranil-wc'U  foIlo>7SK, 
Al  kaet,  umU  we  aafcly  ecc  him  lodRed  '  '^^ 
Within  the  meny  bounds  of  ■"* "^ 


:  but,  mark,  the  ale  w 


4J,  iruiy.air:  oui,  matit,  uiaiuB  i>a4  mil^tnin'l 

And  ihe  Geneva  putf  uL  Such  atoiil  UqiMr ..  ■,  ( 
Uahes  violout  pTotusiaiiena,  Skink  lltouild,.'! 
If  you  have  any  tefl,  to  llio  eama  1UB% .  ..i  •.» 
And  we  may  find  a  chorus  for  it  still.  <  .  i.O 

W«  losa  onr  iima.--TBll  db  at  oacai  old  lAaw  - 
If  thou  Till  marah  with  u^  or  star  with  a^snii  1 

Out,  mutineers!  Dishonour  dog  your  haets  i .   ' , 

Wilful  wiU  have  his  way.  Adieu,  alout  lOiUl^NDd 
[T\t  SoIdiirM  go  oflavghiat,  ««rf  Ufac4*>M 
■with  vwdtcry,  n/tlu  SdQBAKI' 4n(I>HHlHtat 
«Ao  rimoin  on  tkt  Stage. 

BIBOKiMT  {after  fl  paust) 
Fly  you  not  with  the  rest  I—fail  you  lo  rollow 
-^—  goodly  fellowsUp  knd«iir  examplet 


Com^take your wild'giHUe flight.  IknowyDuS««U. 
*  -' sea.fiiwi,  seek  yotir  oou^  iiiiLiilly 


Like  your  ai 


with  a  aiDBie  i 

,.. „Bt  I  should  sei 

ig  bnt  eti  luck  on  theif 


lliou'rt  IhankletB.    Had  we  landad  OU 


..„„ , . reus,  thoDwert  far  OMftkSi 

But  the  fierce  wind  that  drove  ua  round  th*  Uwd 

garring  each  part  and  inlet  that  m  ai<ii'4  ftti  ■  >M 
ath  wafted  thee  to  harbour;  foil  jadga  -    >  ■; 

This  14  thy  native  land  wsdisembaili»«.  M 

Tn^  wDTthy  friend.    Each  idA,  sMii  'aantf<'. 
Took  on,  .iT 

Rach  boaky  wootL  and  erery  frowDins  lowar,  '  ■it- 
Awakens  some  vouuR  dream  of  in&Mf.  ■  :r.V 

Yel  auch  ia  my  bard  tiaa  I  might  moTB  lalHr 
Harelook'donlBiSaneUDa,  or  Afrie*adeM>L  .a 
19uiD  on  my  natiTB  shores.    rmGhakbdMT'  '^ 
Ooom'd  to  dnw  poison  tnai  my  nnisi'i  bga^M^^ 

Than  dre*mMt,rounB  i 
As  I  haia  notad,  giddy 
Pligh^,  — -^-  -'^— 


lOkedune— 

TiMThiagiTBmumiwSmV't'idtnplk^''  ~^ 
And,  wkm  k  bdsa,  ftotastte  nuMfr-  -^' ' 

Bat  mine  k  not  fimtaatic.  .LMn  tdl  ibas. 
Since  I  hsTa  known  thae  iiill  iiij  fijlMiHinrf 
In  part  at  Isaal  ths  daogeroaa  pl^t  I  ataa*  a. 


AUOUUiilRAIOC)  0B»  THE  ATR8BIRS  TBACSPT. 


6» 


jUd  I  will  bwr  fbm  wiUmglyt  the  nthdr 
Thtl  I  iroidd  let  thMe  vtgAbondi  march  on, 
Narjointhdr  troop  agun.    Boaidea,  «ood  aooih, 
Fm  weaiied  with  tha  toil  of  vcatardari 
And  nmal  of  laat  night— Ana  I  may  aid  thaa ; 
Tea,  I  may  aid  thee,  comrade,  and  peichanoa 
llioa  mayat  advaataipa  mew 

QuatrriK. 
Ilayit  prove  well  for  both !— Bnt  note,  my  fiieiid, 
I  ean  hut  intimate  my  myatic  atory. 
Some  of  it  liea  ao  aecrett—eren  the  winda 
That  whiatle  round  ua  muat  not  know  the  whole— 
in  oath  I— an  oath  I 


That  muat  be  kept,  of  courae. 
t  aA  hut  that  wbieb  thou  mayat  freely  tell. 

QDXXTI2V. 

I  wiB  an  orphan  hoy,  and  firat  aaw  light 
Not  far  from  where  we  Btand*'mT  lineage  low. 
Bat  honaac  in  ita  poverty.    A  lord, 
1%e  maatar  of  the  aoil  for  many  a  niil& 
Dreaded  and  powerful,  to6k  a  kindly  charge 
For  ny  advance  in  lettera,  and  the  <iualitiea 
Of  the  poor  orphan  lad  drew  aome  applaoae. 
ne  kingfat  waa  proud  of  me,  and,  in  hia  halla, 
Ihad  anch  kind  oC  welcome  aa  the  great 
Oite  to  the  hnmble,  whom  they  love  to  point  to 
if  ol^aola  not  unworthy  their  protection, 
Wboee  progiaaa  ia  aome  honour  to  their  patron«- 
A  ean  waa  apoken  ait  which  I  might  aerve, 
Xy  mannara,  doctrine,  and  aoquirementa  fitting. 

^. .  aiaoBAKT. 

adMRo  thy  Inch 

Waa  of  the  beat,  good  friend.    Pew  lorda  had  cared. 

ST  Ihon  oouldst  read  thv  grammar  or  thy  paalter, 

lliou  hadat  been  valued  couldat  thou  acour  aharnaea, 

And  intB  a  atecd  distinctly. 

avmniK. 

My  old  maaiar 
Bald  different  doctrine^  at  leaat  it  aeem'd  ao— 
Mtt  ha  waa  miz'd  in  many  a  daadir  ted— 
And  here  nay  tale  growa  myatic   I  beoamai 
unwHting  and  unwilling,  the  depoaltary 
Of  a  dreaid  •eeret,  and  the  knowledge  on't 
Haa  wreck'd  my  peace  for  ever.    It  became 
My  patron'fl  win,  that  I,  aa  one  who  knew 
Mwptfaan  I  ahouid,  muat  leave  the  realm  of  Soot- 

CBBv, 

And  live  or  die  iHthin  a  diatant  land.* 


Ah !  fhott  haat  done  a  fault  in  aome  wild  raid, 
Ai  yon  wild  Scotsmen  call  them. 


amnrrcv. 

Comrade,  nay  i 
Juna  waa  a  peaceful  part,  and  happ'd  by  chance, 
lamat  not  tell  you  more.    Enough,  my  praaance 
fought  danger  to  my  benefactors  oouae. 
xswer  after  tower  conceal*d  me,  willing  atill 
To  hide  my  ill-omen'd  face  with  owls  and  raven8,t 
jgd  let  my  patron's  safety  be  the  purchaae 
Of  my  aevere  and  desolate  captivity. 
Sa  fbougbt  L  when  dark  Arran,  with  its  waUi 
Of  native  rock,  enclosed  me.    There  I  turk'd, 
icefbl  stranger  amid  armed  clans, 
-Out  a  friend  to  love  or  to  defend  me, 
!re  ul  beside  were  linVd  by  close  alliances. 
At  lei^i^  I  made  my  option  to  take  service 
la  that  same  legion  of  auxiliaries 
nwfaieb  we  lately  aerved  the  Belgian. 
gr  leaden  st^Mt  Moaigomery,  hath  been  kind 
lomagh  ml  mx  years  of  waifare,  and  aaaign'd  me 
me  pcsac^I  tarn  than  the  rough  front  of  war, 
nr  which  xny  education  Uttle  smted  me. 


•  rum  — 


«i."MrilMrttato 

mfitie DOW.    Aiaoof thadMov 

S'nir  ajid  niwitUnf .  wit 
tof  btoefiMtom  will, 
iraathttlwaircroClwr 


It 


At,  thereui  waa  Montgojnery  kind  indeed ; 
Ifiay,  kinder  than  you  thmk,  my  simple  Ctuentin. 
The  lettera  which  you  brought  to  the  Montgomery 
Pointed  to  thrust  thee  on  some  desperate  aervica, 
Which  ahouid  moat  likely  end  thee. 

QimiTtir. 
Bore  I  aoch  lettera  7— -Surely,  comrade,^  no. 
Full  deeply  waa  the  writer  bound  to  aid  mau 
Perchance  he  only  meant  to  prove  my  mectlai 
And  it  waa  but  a  trick  of  my  oad  fbrtuna 
That  gave  hia  letters  ill  interpretation. 

aaaeajjiT. 
Ay,  but  thy  better  angel  wrought  for  good, 
Whatever  ill  thy  evil  fate  deaigned  thee. 
Montgomery  pitied  theik  and  changed  thy  asrHDt 
In  the  rough  field  for  labour  in  the  tent, 
More  fit  Ibr  thy  green  yeara  and  peaceful  hahhai 

QUBn'm. 
Sven  there  hia  well-meant  kindness  injarad  OMi 
My  oomradea  hated,  undervalued  me, 
And  whataoe^er  of  service  I  could  do  them, 
Ther  guerdon*d  vrith  ingratitude  and  envy- 
Such  my  atrange  doom,  that  if  I  aerve  a  man 
At  deepeat  riak,  he  ia  my  foe  lor  evert 

anacmAMT.  , 
Haat  thou  worae  fate  than  othera  if  it  were  aol 
Worae  even  than  me,  thy  friend,  thine  oiBcer 
Whom  yon  unmtefnl  afaves  have  pitch'd  aahara 
Aa  vrild  waves  neap  the  aea-weed  on  the  bead^ 
And  left  him  here,  aa  if  he  had  the  peat 
Of  leproay,  and  death  were  in  hia  company  1 


.'»! 


They  think  at  leaat  you  have  the  worst  of  plagnsi^ 
The  worat  of  leprosies,— they  think  you  poor. 

sxaasAirr. 
They  thmk  like  Inns  villains  then.    Pm  rich, 
And  they  too  miiuit  nave  felt  it.   I've  a  thoumit^ 
But  atay^what  plans  your  wisdom  for  yourself  I 

aummf. 
My  thoughts  are  wellnighdaflperata.   Butlpiapoai 
Betnm  to  mj  atom  patron— there  to  tell  him 
That  waiTB,  and  winaa,  and  wavaa,  have  csroaa'd  Ub 

pleaaure. 
And  caat  ma  on  the  ahore  fh>m  whanoe  he  baniah'd 

me. 
Ulan  let  him  do  hia  will,  and  deatina  fbr 
A  dungeon  or  a  grave. 


Now,  by  the  rood,  thou  art  a  simple  fbd  I 
I  can  do  better  for  thee.    Mark  me,  dueotm, 
I  took  my  licenae  fh>m  the  noble  regiment 
Partly  that  I  was  worn  with  age  and  waixare^ 
Partly  that  an  estate  of  yeomanry, 
Of  no  great  purchaae,  but  enough  to  live  on, 
Haa  call'd  me  owner  since  a  kinaman's  death. 
It  liea  in  merry  Yorkshire,  where  the  wealth 
Of  fold  and  fmrow,  proper  4o  Old  England, 
Stretchea  by  atreama  which  walk  no  ahiggu^ ptei^ 
Bat  dance  aa  light  aa  yunra.    Now,  good  MmA 

Quentin, 
Thia  copyhold  can  keep  two  quiet  inmate^ 
And  I  aih  childleaa.    Wilt  thou  be  my  aon  1 


Nay,  you  can  only  jeat,  my  worthy  friend  I 
What  daim  have!  to  be  a  burden  to  youl 


The  claim  of  him  that  wantk  and  ia  in  danger, 
On  him  that  has,  and  can  afiord  protection : 
Thou  wouldat  not  fear  a  foeman  m  my  cottage, 
Whcve  a  stout  mastiff  slumbered  on  the  hearth,  • 
And  thia  good  halberd  hung  above  the  chimnarl 
But  come— I  have  it— thou  ahalt  earn  thy  bread 

ttHMliahtiaaddbt 

'  And  fhmi  wM  Arraa  with  ft!  darkaooM  {  ^JJg 


or  Mk«l  look  tomM  ip0  V  tM  at  hat 
IfWdedto  tak*  •enriec  In  th*  la«loB 
Wkteh IntelTiitf ainhitiBid m.  Aont 
Ourooloml,  hattbaan  knntkranfhiiva 


n 
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Dolf,  and  honourably,  a^d  usefQlly. 

Our  Tillvge  schoolmaster  hadi  left  the  parish, 

Fonookthe  ancient  sehoolhouse  with  its  yew-trees, 

That  hirk*d  beside  a  church  two  centuries  older,*- 

So  loTig  devotion  took  the  lead  of  knowledge  t 

And  since  his  little  flock  are  shepherdless, 

"Tis  thou  shalt  be  promoted  in  h's  room ; 

And  rsther  than  tbou  waoteet  schoUcs,  vian. 

Myself  will  enter  pupil.    Better  lat^ 

Our  provarb  says,  than  never  to  do  well. 

And  look  you,  on  the  bolydays  I'd  tell 

To  all  the  wondering  boor*  and  gaping  children, 

Strange  tales  of  what  the  regiment  dia  in  Flanders, 

And  thou  should' st  say  Amen,  and  be  my  warrant, 

That  I  speak  truth  to  them. 

QUENTIX. 

Would  I  might  take  thy  offer!  But,  alas! 
Thou  art  toe  berraii  who  compeU'd  a  pugrixQ, 
An  name  of  Heaven  and  heavenly  charity, 
To  share  ^is  roof  and  meal,  but  found  too  late 
That  fit  had  dnwn  a  curse  on  him  and  his, 
By  aheltering  a  wretch  foredoom' d  of  heaven  I 

BSBOSAMT. 

Thou  talK'at  ip  riddlea  to  me. 

auBirriir. 
Jtflda 
'Tis  that  I  am  a  riddle  to  myself. 
Thou  khow^at  I  aih  by  nature  bom  a  fKend 
To  gka  tod  merriment ;  can  make  wijd  verses ; 
The  Je^t.or  laugh  has  never  stopp'd  with  me^ 
When  once  Uwas  set  a  rolling. 


•^m 


Th 


00 


I  have  known  thee 
ion  stiU,  and  wonder  now 
ecptna  thus  crest-fillen. 


Does  thalaikpipg  her  o^cant  when  thefalcoii' 
ScaUf.4]\e  oUie  vaqft  with  bolder  wing  thab  hets, 
Andmeditates  a  stoop  1  The  mirth  thou'st  noted 
Waa  all  deception,  fraud— Hated  enough 
For  other  causes,  I  did  veil  my  ieeiings 
B<i>(ith  tfa^  mask  of  mxrth,— laugh'd,  mmst  tnd 

c^aMlIM, 
TifiaiD  wrnie  kiterast  in  mjr  comrades*  bosoBM^ 
AUf  pugh  mine  own  was  bursting. 


•i  I 


t( 


r  t 


sxROEAirr. 


Of  a  new  order. 


Tboa'rt  a  hypocrite 


But  harmleaaaa  the  j^moxious  sn^ke,    . 
Which  hem  the  adder's  Ibrm,  lurkii  m  hi^  hauntfik 
Yet  neittfer  hath  his  fang- teeth  nor  his  poisoo. ' 
Look  you,  kind  HUdebrand,  I  would  seem  meiry. 
Lest  other  men  should*  tiring  of  my  sadness, 
Expel  meirom  them,  as  theAaniea  wether 
Is  orivei^  xipom  the  flock. 

SBROaAHT. 

Faith,  thou  haat  borne  it  bravely  oat. 

Had  t  bMit  asR'd  to  name  the  mwriest  fellow 

Of  aU  our<mtt8tet<>roll— that  man  yrert  tbou. 

See'st  thofi,  my  ihenf ,  yon  brook  daocc  down  the 

vallev 
And  sing  blithe  carols  over  baoken  rock 
And  tiny  wj^ierfkll,  kissing  each  shrub 
And  each  gay  flower  it  nnrsea  in  itrfpaaaa«a,^ 
Where,   think' st   thou,  is. its. source,  the  bonny 

It  flowsvom  forth  a  cavern,  black  and  gloomy, 
Sullei\  and  sunless,  like  this  heart  of  mine, 
Which  odiers  see  in  a  false  glare  of  gayety, 
Whieh  X  have  laid  before  you  in  its  sadnesa. 

SSROlBART. 

If  such  wild  fancies  dog  tbee,  whar^fOira  leave 
The  trade  where  thou  wart  safo  midst  others'  dan- 

sers, 
And  venture  to  thy  native  land,  whore  fate 
Lies  on  tile  watch  for  the^  Had  old  Mont«pomery 
Been  ^sfMi  the  regunent,  tSon  hadst  had  no  amsS. 


No,  'tis  most  likisty^^ut  I  had  a  hfloe, 
A  poor  vain  hope,  that  1  might  hve  obscarslf 
In  soNie  fkr  eomer  of  my  native  Ssotlaad, 
Which,  of  all  othera,  spfinter'd  into  districts, 
Differing  in  mamiara,  families,  even  languagik 
Seem'd  a  aafe  refoge  for  the  mmble  wretch, 
Whose  highest  hope  was  to  remain  anfaeanl  o£ 
IBut  fate  has  baffled  me— the  winds  and  waves, 
With  force  resistless,  haveimpell'd  me  hither- 
Have  driven  me  to  toe  clime  most  dairg^mustofflt 
And  I  obev  the  call,  like  the  hurt  deer, 
Which  ee^ks  instinctively  his  native  lair^ 
Though  his  heart  tells  him  it  is  but  to  did  th^ 

sxaaxANT. 
'Tis  fklse,  by  Heaven,  younij^  man  I  lliii 

despair. 
Though  snowing  resignatioh  in  its  banner. 
Is  but  a  kind  of  covert  cowardice. 
Wise  men  have  said,  that  though  our  stani 
They  cannot  force  us— Wisdom  is  tha  pllo:^ 
And  if  he  cannot  cross^  he  may  evada  thMI. 
You  lend  an  ear  to  idle  auKurieS| 
'The  fruits  of  our  last  revels— smi  most  aul 
Under  the  gloom  that  follows  boisterous  mftOi 
As  earth  looks  blackest  after  brilliant  sui^alUDe 

QUBMrXK. 

No,  by  mv  honest  word.    I  iom'd  the  wvel, 
And  oded  it  with  laugh,  and  song,  and  no^V. 
But  my  heart  revell'd  not  t  and^  ^en  die  nw 
Was  nt' the  loudest,  on  )^n  galhot's  prow 
I  atood  unmarii'd,  and  gazed  upon  the  landf 
My  native  land— each  cape  ana  difTI  kaaw.  .  - 
'Behold  me  now,"  I  sa|4,  "xQur  destined ricUfflP 
So  greets  the  sentenced  criminid  the  headffWW»    ^' 

Whoa^  4«rkabme  ootUae  in  a  distant  burn 
Haunted  my  slumbers :  here  I  stand,  thoi(  QQBMki.  • 
Whose  hoarse  voice,  murmuring  in  my  diesm^  f^ 

quired  me ;  ,        ^ 

See  me  now  faeni,  ye  inads,  whose  piainiivB  wail| 
On  yonder  distant  shorsa,  appaai'i  to'emmiH* 
Summoned,  bsfaold  me.*'  AmtthawhiisaMiwtm 
And  the  daip  echoes  of  .this  diacant  moonnm 
Made  anawe^r^^Oofpa,  and  diet^' 

SSBOKAin'. 

Fantastic  tfil  Ppor  boyv  thou  ait  dis^actsi 
Y^k  the  vam. terrors  of  soma uudal  tnwb^«^ 
Whose  frown  hath  been  from  infancy  uy  Minff* 
Why  seek  his  pio>fftga? 

^^Wifot,^^^ 
Fly  tp'the  scorching  tiy>cr?/Vyhy.Jt8ahiA.. 
Dazzled  by  lights  at  midnight,  seek  the  neti 
Why  does  the  prey,  whieh  leaU.  the  fascinauoa 
Of  the  si^^kta'a  glaiiog  eye,  drop  in  his  jaws" 

8X809  Airr. 
Such  wild  examples  but  refute  ^emselves. 
Let  bird,  let  moth,  let  the  coil'd  adder's  pt^ 
JK^aist  the  fascinatioi^  and  be  safe. 
'Thou  goest  np^t  n^r  this  Baron— if  tho9JI9p. 
I  will  go  wUh  thee.    Known  in  many  a  a^^ 
Which  t^e  in  a  whole  life  of  petty  feud 
Has  neter  dj^^m'd  oi  I  will  teach  the 
To  rule  him  m  this  matter— be  ^f  waittni 
That  far  from  him,  aiid  tcom  his  pettf  for 
You  sh^L  henceforth  tread  English  land, 
"rhy  prese<ice  shall  alarm  his  constiencer 

QimziTui.  • 

'Twere  desperate  risk  for  botli.    I  wiU  Ar  nWF 
Hastily  goide  thee  through  thiadammaipi 
And  aeek  thy  school,  thy  yaw-tieaa^  aad  mf* 

yard;—  . 

The  last,  perchance,  will  be  the  fimt  I  nml- 


I  would  raihcr  face  him,  . .    .  j.*       j 

Like  a  bok!  Enaiiahman  that  kpoyghisMPV      > 
And  will  standby  his  friend.  lSdLyk*W**" 
Fanciaa  like  theaa  aranot  to  berMialtdi 
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Til  better  to  escm  tkem.    Mmr  •  preMg^  . 
ttto -aliUjt- faravad,  beoomet  its  own  aoodmplish- 

DMIlt* 

llMi'lBt  m  0»^ut  whither  1  My  old  beuf 
iMlMtoikiwwe  where  it  shell  He  to-nisfat, 
if  yonder  mutioeere  that  left  their  offleeiv 
jAmkkkm  of  hb  quutere  at  these  biltowa, 
llialclhav^'thb  withered  eee<^weed  on  the  beaeh, 
And  care  not  where  they  pile  it 

QUENmr. 
Think  not  for  that,  |;ood  friend.  We  are  in  Scotland, 
And  if  It  is  not  varied  fA>ni  its  wont. 
Each  cot,  that  sends  a  cnvlof  smoke  to  heayen, 
^itt^NrfklNft  tftorik^er  qnartaia  fi»  thenighi,    . 
iMtehotatiaei  hdli6ede  theilL 

saaoBAirr. 
n«ne  wkbin  an  easy'  walk. 


^uaitTui* 
*Twaa  a  woikbmna  Vkiau 


I  of  whom  *}  ru  wamnt  thee  of  oihe 
Whom  thou  heat  loived  and  lost.— Such  fantaatea  ■ 
Live  long  in  brains  like  thine,  whieh  Ihshioiir  irisidlli 
Of  wo  and  death  when  they  are  cross'd  in  loTe^ 
As  most  men  are  or  have  been. 


qincrruc. 


gfl  here  fdr  hirel  for  1  haVe  left 

e  Don's  (uastreei  (though  I  kcvt 

seccst  fiom  yw^  gulls,)  and  I  ha^  rather 
ly  the  fair  reckoning  I  can  well  attord. 
And  my  hoet  takee  with  pleasure,  than  Vd  cumber 
Some  poor  man' a  roof  with  me  and  all  my  wants, 
And  tax  his  <naHty  beyohd  diectetkm. 

<WnENTIN. 

jm^  Mut  voSU»  hence  there  ia^a  tQwn  and  hoateury-^ 
BK'yoti  are  wayworn,  and  it  is  most  likely 
fht  oomradea  muft  have  fiUM  it. 

snaoajurr. 

W^thUrt)  a  Mender  mai»tiff  who  would  I^id  i 
Half  of  hfvanppet,  half  of  hiapoor  kennel, 
I  would  helik  Honesty  to  pick  his  bohes. 
And  ahajra  hia'straw,  fhr  rather  than  I*d  atrp' 
On  jolly  fare  with  thaaa  base  raiUts ! 

'     '  otmrrhr. 

We'll  manage  better  $  tor  our  6eotiish  dogs; 
Tlwogh'Vfinrt  aft4  traafy,  are  but  ilMnetiticted 
In  hoapitable  ri|lite.*^Here  is  a  nraiden, 
A  httle  maid,.  wW  tell  ua  of  the  country. 
And  aorriy  it^iaehaiiged  sinoe'I  have  fefllt, 
If  we  aluKild  fail  to  nnd  a  harbourage. 


1- 
me 


JBnUr 
aid, 


Th«re>baMMihiag.  m  hoi  loaklhat  dathieanad' 


fiut  'tia  wit  wondar  I  find  jpeeoliaetioiia 
I  mttfl  iaoh  o^^Pvetty  mmArr 


TWf0  doi#,  a&d  heattate.    I  will  be  mokesmau.^ 
Good  ^^V^^S'KiJff^i  maiden~-«anst  tnon  tell  ua, 
lamr^  a  ObniRiato  noose  would  render  strangers, 
Par  lore  or  gaerd()tt,  a  night*s  meal  and  lodgingi 


glance  I 
But  my  fate  carried  me  to  other  ehores, 
And  she  haa  sinoe  been  wedded.    I  did  thibk  im^t  ' 
Buit'as  a  bubble  burst,  a  rainbow  vanished  { 
II  adda  no  deeper  ahade  to  the  dailt  gloom 
Whieh <ohiUB  the  springe  of  hope  and  life  whhm  tad 
Our  guide  hath  got  a  trick  of  voice  and  ftature* 
Like  to  the  main  I  spoke  of~>thQt  ia  all. 

8EBGEAKT. 

She  bounds  before  us  like  a  gamesome  doe^ 

Or  rather,  as  the  roek-bred  eaglet  soars 

Up  to  her  nest  As  if  *he  rose  by  will 

Widioiit  an  effort.    Now  a  Netheiibinder, 

One  of  our  Frogland  friemls,  viewing  ma  scenes 

'WMm  take'  bw  oath  that  tower,  apa  rock;  and 

maiden, 
Were  forms  too  light  and  lofty  to  be  real, 
Aadtmly  aoma  delaaion  of  the  ftaey; 
Such  as  men  dream  at  sunset    I  myself 
Have  kepi  the  level  gn>and  so  many  yeara, 
I  have  weUniflli  forgot  the  art  to  olimb) 
Unless  iissbted  by  thy  younger  arm.  ' 

[TheygooffaaifUkimendtoiht  7Vieer,4hs 
SsBovAifT  Immng  %xptn  Qasunte. 

scfi»rEii. 

Bemwfkamge9Uik6WiMU<^th»€fidTotf^i    ' 
IsABBL  eotMM  forward  wUk  her  Jlfoi%er,-^]Hi.aio» . 


tptMng  cw^tey  advance 


bidding  wanderera 
dirfirther 

„ ,.^^^., ;.biii.iSer^ 

He  waita  M|)!(Hi- na  lord  «t  AuehiMffaM^ 
And  comea  not  home  to-night.        * 


-  I 


Y 


iajaat»  •  -si  I 

.  What  ten  irifiMotiHrf'H 

The  travellers  do  not  ask  to  aee  xwhmug^*  «>  .  ]>•  ^ 


Ml  augain  ■ttr  madwellinyonioldfaonag 
Upon  Kobffiwthay  call  it  Oh8|)eUoiiHa. 

[  Anpiat  to  its  bttudimg. 
Oar  hooae  ia  large  enoogh,  and  if  our  supper 
ChaDoe  to  be  acant.  vousnaH'  have  half  of  mine, 
Far,  a»l  tJMBfk,  iiis  you  have  been  a  soldier. 
Vp  yonder  lies  our  house^I'll  trip  befbre. 
And  tell  my  mottterahe  has  giieata  a-eotmngr 
The  path  ia  iohiMhitig  ateep,  out  you  ahall  aee 
FU  be  th<ft#<tlrst<^l  tmist  chain  up  the  doga,  too ; 
Nimrod  and  Bk>odylaBS  are  crose  to  strangera, 
Bkit  gentle  what  you  know  theiki. 

itSxiit  and  %•  t4en  jparticUljf  cucending  to  the 


,  Food,  shelter,  rest,  is  all  the  p«tf>r  men  want; 
And  we  can  give  them  these  withomt  my  father. 

_                         vAAieN.  *  *••'■•';; 

ThoueailM|iot«iMieretand^^]«rIeMliii[0^  '  ' 

Why  a  lone  finnale  aiita  not  viaitaiAt^  -  '  ; 
What  Mace  her  husband's  abaefit  {Apati.y'^  \ 

poor  cWld^ 
And  ir  thpu'rt  wedded  tb  a  Jealous' hasbandi 

Thmi^'kaov  too  aeon  th«  eausA  ' 

ISABEL  (iMir%o0eii/keaWn#.ial^Aertikefter#d|(^>    ) 
Ay,  but  I  know  already— Jealouay 
la,  when  my  father  ehidea,  and  you  mi  weepii)tf>       , 

MJUUOK. 

Out(littla'8py*-thy  father  liever>ohidavf  *    • 

Or,  if  he  doea,  'tia  when  hie  wifsdesarMg  it-<^ 
But  to  our  strangera ;  they  are  M  men,  laabel, 
That  aeek  this  ahelter  7— are  they  not )  -    *■ 


T<wlmva.Q>oke. 
Tour  oonatry^Dlk  aright,  both  for  the  doSB 
An||«fei.|llQ{peopla.'~We  had  luck  to  light 
On  one  too  young  for  cunning  and  for  aelfiahneaar- 
Hya  i^«  f ea^rie--*  4eep!one sure,  . 

le  .gpbe  on  ma  country  wakea  aim  aetr* 
duentinl 


•  (BI8l^**  Qtllaat  tnd  nia,  anr  be  bit  ia-issifaelsd."] 


Ono'ls^Uk- 
Old  aa  4as  lower  of  oofa^  and  worv  hke  that,  tM 
Bearing  deep  marka  of  battba  bug  ainee  fbnght 

Some  remnant  of  the  waxv-^he'a  welcome,  . 

Brinmng  no  guatity  along  with  him 

Which  can  alarm  au8picMHi.«-*WeU,  the  other  1 

IBASXL.  ^ 

Ayoung man,  gentle-voiead aM^gentle-eyed, 
Who  kioha  and  apaaka  Hka  one  tha-^Ntld  Mb-  '^ 
frown'doni 
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^at  smilet  wh'en  you  smile,  seeming  that  he  feels 
Joy  in  yoar  joy,  though  be  nimself  ib  lad. 
J|iawfi  kmtk  fid  dowacaet  looks. 

MARION  {aUwmed.) 
Tis  but  an  idle  thoiiKht--it  cannot  bef      LLMmu. 
I  heur  his  aecents— It  is  ail  too  true-^ 
My  UHrrortf  were  prophetic ! 

rU  compose  myself; 
And  then  accost  him  finnly.    Thus  it  most  be. 

[Ske  retires  hatHly  into  the  Tbistfr. 
(TT^e  toice$o/the  Skhoeant  and  Quurrar 
'  are  keard  a$eending  behind  ffie  Scenes, 

■  amorciK. 

One  enbrt  more— we  stand  upon  the  level. 
rve  eeeii  tkee  work  thee  up  glacis  and  cavalier 
Steeper  than  this  ascent,  when  cannon,  culverine, 
Musket,  and  hackbut,  shower'd  theirshot  upon  thee^ 
Ajnd  fearm'a  with  oeaaeless  blaae,  a  fiery  gaiiand 
Round  the  defences  of  the  post  you  storm'd. 

[7%«y  come  on  the  Stas^e,  and  at  the  same  time 
MxmiON  ro^enters  from  ^  7Vnr«r. 

sxaeaAMT. 
Truly  thou  speak*st.    I  am  the  tardier, 
,  That  I,  in  climbing  hither,  miss  the  fire, 
Which  wont  to  tellme  there  was  death  in  loitering.-— 
Hereatandii  methinks,  our  hostess. 
.    fJSu  goee  fortoard  to  address  VUlmiqk.    Qmnr- 
txN,  struck  on  seeing  her^  keeps  hade 

saaaiANT. 
Kind  dame,  yon  Uttle  lass  haa  brought  yon  utna^ 

WOimR  to  ba  a  trouble^  not  a  charge  to  you. 
We  are  disbaqiled  soldierai  but  have  means 
Ample  enough  to  pay  our  journey  homeward. 

'  ^  ■    •  ■    WAMoir. 

We  keep  no  bonaeof  general  entertainment, 
But  know  our  duty,  sir,  to  locks  like  yours, 
Whiten'd  and  thinn'd  by  many  a  long  campaign. 
Ill  chances  that  my  husband  should  be  absent— 
Cilpd|r<f><-»<:kiatage  alone  cm  make  me  straggle 

..  through.it— 
Wt  in  your  comrade,  though  he  hath  fi)rgot  me, 
I  spy  a  friend  whom  I  have  known  in  school-days, 
And  whom  I  think  MaoLeUjMi  well  remembers. 

{she  goos  upto  Qimirmr. 
You  ses  a  wioman's  memory 
la  fidthfiiller  than  yours  i  for  Qaentin  Blane 
Hath  not  a  gvestipg  left  for  Markm  Haikness. 

QVBimir  {iHth  ^ort.) 
1  asek,  indeed,  my  native  land,  good  Marion, 
MgaikitWssg  iCranger.— Allis  changed, 
ind^ou  tl9«l^* 

MABIOI^ 

Ton  left  a  giddy  maiden. 
^ad  find,  on  your  return,  a  wi^  and  mother. 
Tmae  old  aooi^iBtanoeb  Hueotin,  is  my  mate- 
Stout  Niel  MacLeUfuii  ranger  lo  our  lord, 
TlwlCJwAtff  Auohuuiimne.  .Be'a  abiseot  now, 
But  will  r^'oice  to  see  his  former  comrade^ 
I£  as  I  traai^  you  tany  his  return. 
iApart.)  Heairen  grant  he  understand  my  wordB  by 

.  contraries  I 
He  must  remember  ^ef  and  he  were  livals ; 
He  must  remember  Niel  and  he  were  foes ; 
He  most  rememiber  Niel  is  warm  of  temper. 
And  think,  instead  of  welcome.  I  would  blithely 
Bid  him.  GK>d  med  yoa.    But  ne  is  aa  simple 
And  void  of  giwe  aa  over. 

atmwTiH. 
Marion,  I  giadlj  rest  within  your  cottaoe, 
And  dadly,  wait  return  of  Nwl  MacLelian, 
To^aUap  hUthand,  and  wish  him  happiness. 
SciiB  naingieeliilip  might  perhaps  prevent  f 
But  'tit  a  peevish  part  to  gnidge  our  finenda 
TneiMhare  of  fortune  because  we  have  miss'd  it  i 
I  can  wish  others  ioy,  and  happiness, 
ThooKh  1  must  ne^er  partake  them. 


That  ^hine  on  me  are  such  as  are  rsAaetad 
Prom  those  which  shine  on  otheia. 

{7%«  SaaasAifT  a$id  (kimranr 
Tower  with  the  littU  OirL 
MABiOH  (pomes  forward  andspeako  im  agiimtim  % 
Even  so !  the  simple  vouth  has  miss'd  mv  iiisiiniiiii 
I  shame  to  make  it  plainar,  or  to  say, 
In  one  brief  word,  Pass  on— Heaven  guide  thabail^ 
For  we  aia on  the  breakers  I  {^Mitvn$oAoTuwmk 


ACT  IL 

sealnii. 
A  wiihdratoingapm'tmmd  inlksCaotU^fJmtkb^ 
drone.    Servants  pieios  a  T)akU  wtAmJImik^ 
Wineand'^ 


Enter  Mvan  ^AnommaAiia,  viOk  _ 

wowi^hisReiaiionaniVisSUT,  TIUyplsosAsM* 
seiioes  bf  the  ThbU  qfUr  oonu  oeiwMmofdmt 
eoremon^.    At  some  mkanes,io  hoard  no  notosf 

retelMng^ 


We're  better  placed  for  confidential  talk,  ^ 
Than  in  the  halL  fillM  vnth  disbsnded  sohuen^ 
And  fools  and  fiddlers  gathei'd  on  the  highway,— 
The  worthy  guests  whbm  PhiUp  crowo  my  Ml 

with, 
And  vrith  them  spends  his  evening. 

OIITOU). 

Bat  think  yon  not,  my  friend,  that  yomr  son 
Should  be  participant  of  these  our  councui^ 
Being  so  deeply  minted  in  the  danger- 
Tour  house's  only  heir-^your  only  son  t 


Kind  cousin  Oifibrd,  if  thou  laok'st  good  eonngsl 

At  racSi  at  cockpit  or  at  gambung  tables 

Or  anv  freak  by  which  men  cheat  tkemsslvies 

As  well  of  life,  as  of  the  means  to  livsk 

Call  for  assistance  upon  Philip  Mure  s 

But  in  all  serious  parley  sptre  invoking  him. 

OIFVOBP. 

Tou  speak  too  Ughtly  of  my  cousin  Philip  i 
AU  name  hhn  brave  m  arms. 


▲UCHlVDBAm. 

A  second  Bens  t 
1 1,  mv  youth  bred  up  in  grav^  fashions^ 


KABJOtr. 


But  if  it  grieve  you— 

HaJidb  not  foar.    The  brightest  gleams  of  hope 


Sonnt  (/et  the  taode  of  lift  m  whiah 
Or  rather  dissipates,  his  time  and  sobstanoa. 
"~o  vsgabond  eseapea  his  searoh-Mnia  aoUte 
-fum'd  fimntha  aervioa,  heseeimk  to  bo  nr 
on  his  own  account,  is  Philip's  comnda  i 
e  fiddler,  whose  cimck'd  crowd  j^s  ilft 
stritrgson^t; 

The  balladeer,  whose  voice  has  still  two  noiaaiifti 
Whate'er  ia  roguish  and  whatever  is  vilsb 
Are  welcome  to  the  board  of  Auchindrane^ 
And  Philip  wUl  return  them  shout  for  shont. 
And  pledge  for  jovial  idedge,  andasoffforaoaft 
Untir  the  nhsiiiwaiiiid  sun  peep  at  our  winrkm^ 
And  a«k,  '*  What  have  we  herel" 

eiFFoan. 
Tou  take  such  revel  deeply— we  tfa  Scotamea* 
Far  known  for  i^istic  ho^itality. 
That  mind  not  bu'th  or  dtlef  in  our  goeats  i 
^e  harper  has  his  seat  beeide  our  heivtb, 
The  wanderer  must  find  comfort  at  our  boardL 
His  name  unaak'd,  hia  pedigree  unknown  \ 
So  did  our  ancestors,  and  so  most  we. 

AtrCMIKDaAKB. 

All  this  is  freely  granted,  worthy  kinsman  t 

And  prithee  do  not  think  me  ehm  enough 

To  count  how  many  sit  beneath  my  salt 

Pve  wealth  enough  to  fill  my  fathers  haH  , 

Each  day  at  noon,  and  feed  the  guests  who  ONM 

it( 
I  am  near  mate  with  those  whom  man  oaH  Lavd 
Though  a  rade  western  knight.  But  mark  msy  •on 

am. 


I  Oft,  THB  1TB8BIXS  TRAOBDV. 


I  make  them  not  bmt  comrtdee.    Such  m  Ii 
Who  have  advanoea  the  fortunea  of  my  line, 
AmvmeWd  a  baron*  a  turret  to  a  pafaea. 
Have  oft  the  cuim  awaiting  on  otir  thmi, 
To  aee,  while  yet  we  live,  the  thtnga  whieh  muet  be 
At  our  deceaee—the  dbwnfall  of  our  fhinuy, 
Tltelbaa  of  land  and  lordahits  name  and  knight- 
hood, 
The  wreck  of  the  fiur  fabric  we  harre  bnilt, 
Br  a  deitdtterate  heir.    Philip  haa  that 
(H  inborn  meaaneaa  in  Urn,  that  he  lores  not 
The  comiMBy  of  betiera,  nor  of  eqnais ; 
IVever  at  ease,  onleaa  h^  bears  the  bell. 
And  erowB  the  londeet  in  the  coinpaay. 
He^e  meah'd,  too,  in  the  anarea  of  every  female 
Who  dugna  to  eaat  a  naaeing  glance  on  him— 
LiMitioQa,  disreapeetful,  rash,  and  promgate. 

•IFFOU>. 

Come,  my  ivood  ooi,  think  we  too  have  been  yonng, 
And  I  wul  awear  that  in  yoor  fathei'a  lifo-time 
Ton  have  yourself  been  trapp'd  by  toys  like  theae. 

▲ucHnmaARB. 
A  fool  I  may  have  been— bat  not  a  madman  i 
Itierver  tmd  the  rake  among  my  followers,   . 
Pnrsiiing  this  man's  sister,  that  man'a  wife ; 
And  thorefbra  never  aaw  I  man  of  minob 
When  summoned  to  obey  my  best,  grow  restive^ 
Talk  of  his  honoor,  of  his  peace  deatroy'd, 
And,  while  obeyinK,  matter  threata  of  vengeance. 
Bat  now  the  humour  of  an  idle  youth, 
mgnsting  trusted  followers,  sworn  dependanta, 
Flays  football  with  his  honour  and  my  aafsty. 

eXFFOBD. 

Fin  sorry  to  find  ^fioord  in  jrour  house. 

^r  I  had  hoped,  while  bringing  you  cold  news, 

Tp  find  you  arm  d  ia  union  'gamst  the  danger. 

▲VCBIWDBAira. 

What  can  man  apeak  that  I  woold  shrink  to  hear, 
AjmI  wbsie  the  danger  I  would  deign  to  ahunl 

What  ahookl  amd  a  man  inured  to  perila, 
Like  tba  bold  cumber  on  the  erags  of  Ailsa) 
Winw  whistle  past  him,  billows  rage  belom 
ne  se»l6wl  sweep  around,  with  uriek  and  dmg, 
One  ^iomn  eltp,  one  unadvised  paee, 
One  qoami  orgiddineas— and  peace  be  with  him ! 
Bat  Ee  whoes  grasp  is  sure,  whose  step  is  flrsB, 
Whose  brain  is  constant— be  makea  one  proud  rook 
Tbe  means  to  scale  another,  till  he  stand 
IMnmirfiant  on  the  peak. 

onrFOSD. 

And  ao  I  trust 
Hmri  wflt  sarmount  the  danger  now  approaehfag, 
Which  scarcely  can  I  frame  my  tongue  to  tell  you, 
TtioQ^  1  rede  here  on  purpoae. 


Cousin,  I  think  thy  hesrt  wss  never  coward. 
And  stFBi9ge  it  seems  thy  tongue  should  take'sach 

semblance. 
FvB  heard  of  many  a  lond-mouth'd,  noisy  braggart. 
Whose  hand  gave  leeUe  sanotioa  to  his  tongue } 
But  thoQ  art  one  whose  heart  can  think  bold  thnngs, 
Whosto  hsnd  can  act  theni-*-but  who  shrinks  to  apeok 

themi 

eiFPOSD. 

And  if  I  speak  then  not,  \us  that!  ahame 
w  tell  thee  of  the  calummea  that  load  thee» 
Tninics  loodlv  spoken  at  the  city  Cross — 
Things  closely  whisper'd  in  our  Sovereign's  ear— 
Thtnffs  which  the  Plumed  lord  and  flat-capp'd  citisea 
Bo dnmUte  amid  their  diSerent  ranks— 
Thinss  fiuse^  no  doiibti  but,  falsehoods  while  I  deem 

tndln, 
Siil  honouriag  thee,  I  shun  the  odious  topic. 

AircHnrDBANS. 
Shan  if  not,  condn,  'tis  a  friend^s  best  office 
To  brinff  the  news  we  hear  unwillingty. 
The  sentinel  who  tells  the  foe's  approach, 
And  wrakes  the  sleeping  camp,  doea  but  his  duty : 
yUh  6R 


Be  thou  aa  bold  in  t^ing  me  of  daom, 
As  I  shall  be  in  facing  danger  told  w. 

^  airvoBi),  , 

I  need  not  bid  thee  recollect  the  death-feud  . 

That  raged  ao  long  betwixt  thy  houae  and  CaaduSt 
1  need  not  bid  thee  reooUeet  the  league, 
When  royal  Jamee  hnnself  stood  mediator 
Between  thee  and  Eari  Gilbert. 

AUCHINDSAKX. 

Call  you  theae  newel— You  mi^t  as  well  hais 

told  me 
That  old  King  Coil  is  deed,  and  graved  at  KvleefleUL 
rU  help  thee  out— King  Jamea  commanded  us 
Hencerorth  to  live  in  peeee,  madeus  clasp  hands  tea 
O,  sir,  whsn  such  an  union  hath  been  made. 
In  heart  and  hand  conjoining  mortal  foei^ 
Under  a  monarch's  royal  mediation, . 
The  league  ia  not  forgotten.    And  with  this 
What  is  there  to  be  told  7    The  king  oommandadr* 
**  Be  frienda."    No  doubt  we  were  so— Who  dant 

doubt  it  1 

Ol/TOBD. 

Ton  speak  but  half  the  tale. 

AvcanmnAm. 
By  good  Saint  Trimon,  but  I'll  teU  the  whole  I 
There  ia  no  torror  in  the  tale  for  me—*         _^ 
Gk)  neak  of  ghoeta  to  children !— This  Earl  CKIbarl 
(God  aam  him)  loved  Heaven's  peace  as  well  as  I  di^ 
And  we  were  wondrous  friends  whene'er  we  met 
At  church  or  maiket,  or  in  burrows  town, 
Midat  this,  our  good  Lord  Gilbert,  Earl  of  CasiiliiL 
Takea  purpose  he  would  journey  forth  to  HdSnbnigL 
The  Kmfi  was  doling  jnns  of  abbey-landa,  e 

Good  thmge  that  thimy  houae  waa  wont  to  fhdi  ibr* 
Our  mighty  Earl  foreekee  his  sea-washsd  osstls^ 
Paaaea  our  borders  eome  £Mir  milea  from  hence  t 
And,  holding  it  unwholesome  to  be  festers 
Long  after  aunrise.  lo  I  the  Bari  and  train 
Dismount,  to  rest  tneir  nags  and  eat  their  breakftst 
The  mormng  rose,  the  small  birds  caroll'd  aweetlr^ 
The  corks  were  drawn,  the  pasty  brooks  incision— 
His  lordship  jeets,  his  train  are  choked  with  laughteri 
When,— wondrous  change  of  cheer,  and  most  un- 

look'd  for. 
Strange  epilogne  to  bottle  and  to  baked  meat  I— 
Flashed  from  the  greenwood  half  a  acore  of  can^ 

binea; 
And  the  good  Eari  of  Cassilis,  in  hb  braakfluit, 
Had  Dooming,  dinner,  auppe^,  all  at  oi^ 
Even  in  the  morning  that  he  cloaed  hisjourosy  t 
And  the  grim  sexton,  tor  his  chamberlain, 
Made  him  the  bed  whieh  teats  the  head  fir 


QIWTOMD. 

Told  with  much  spirit,  cousin— some  there  are 
Would  add,  and  in  a  tone  resembling  triunsph. 
And  would  that  with  these  long  eetaMish'd  fhets 
My  tale  began  and  ended  I  •  I  must  tell  you. 
That  evil-deeming  censuree  of  the  even^ 
Both  at  the  time  and  now,  throw  blame  on  thes'* 
Tim&  place,  and  dreumstaaee,  they  ssy,  proefada 

Ay,  'tis  an  old  belief  in  Carrick  here. 

Where  nativee  do  not  alwaya  die  in  bed, 

That  if  a  Kennedy  ahall  not  attain     ...  ' 

Methuselah's  last  span,  a  Mure  haa  alain  him. 

Such  is  the  general  creed  of  all  their  dan.        « 

Thank  Heaven,  that  they're  hound  to  prove  the 

charge 
They  are  so  prompt  m  making.  They  have  clamoured 
Enough  of  this  before,  to  show  their  maHce. 
But  what  aaid  these  coward  pickthanks  when  I  cams 
Before  the  King,  before  the  Justicers, 
Rebutting  all  their  calumnies,  and  daring  them      ' 
To  show  that  I  knew  aught  of  Cassilis' journey- 
Which  way  he  meant  to  travel— where  to  halt- 
Without  which  knowledge  I  possess'd  no  meiini 
To  dreaa  an  ambush  for  nim  7    Did  I  not 
Defy  the  assembled  clan  of  Kennedya 
*  V'Th&nk ao tamir, CanhM, in rour  tfcgMti." 
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ATCHDHNUllXft  0l,.TBB4TB0inM.1l|MllOf#. 


To  Aow,  by.KBof  dUlMt  or  talNeoliii, 
Whevefore  theyalAttdBi'd  nw  with  lliia  finil  chuipil 
Jty  gauntlet  rting  before  them  in  the  court, 
And  I  did  dare  toe  best  of  them  to  lift  it. 
ifl^pipY^  8i)ch'  charge  a  true  one— Bid  i  not  1 

«irroiio. 
I  Mw  your  oontlel  lie  befioie  the  Kciuiedffl* 
Who  look'oon  it  aa  man  do  on  an  addoi* . 
Longing  to  crush,  and  yet  afraid  to  grasp  it 
Not  ao,eye  epatkled-^not  a  foot  adyanced— 
IWtoiifWia  stretdi'd  to  hr 


To  slay  one^B  atMay  tha 
1  Like  parilciie^  it  tiioM  ba 


lift  the  fiital  symbol. 


i 


"•"".m 


Hien,  whareforodo  the  htUiags  tnunnor  now  1 
Wfkk  ttUMT  to  see  Main«.  how  one  bold  Jf  nra 
Can  bapHiUid  dsl^  their  assembled  valour  1 

GirroixK 
Not  but  theyqpe^  of  eiridence  suppressed. 


AUijRfNDaAMa. 

What  Will-o'-Wi8i>— what  idiot  of  a  witness    ' 
Is  he  to  whom  they  trape  an  empty  voice, 
But  cannot  show  his  person  1 

• .    .^  They  |>retei^ 

YTith  the  lung's  leave*  to  bring  it  to  a  tniil; 
Anuntta  that  alad^  named  Ctuentin  Blane, 
SSnuETithee  a  letiet  from  the  mur^ler^d  Karl« 
InepdiV  greetings,  telling  of  ms  journey, 
kour  which  he  set  forth,  the  place  be  halted  at* 
^hee  }lie  means  ^o  form  the  axpQuah«> 
^atred  m^de  the  sppBcatio 


foyam 


ion. 


iapndbli*  Ead,  iadaod,  if  auch  his  pfaetios, 
WMl  ^daalliif*  wilh  a  recent  ansmy  I 
And  what  shoild  he  propose  by  soeh  atran^  ooBil-< 
denca  <  '    ' 

In  one  whoacugiu  it  not  1 

»      '      ' 

.oirrovp* 
'im>QSfia  WQI'f  kindly,  say  Che  Kennjedyfr— 
ing  ypn'would  meet  nim  where  ^paii^ 


M^"**^ 


AVCMl 

Thev're freeto aay  iheir pIcMure.'  l^or apa ipeu- 
Of  im'jimr  tourt**«nd  i  am  bus  a  ft«f|iDfttt 
Of  stout  .old  Marisii'*  iMtiotv    It  la  mu 
ThttnashSai  hi  idaied  l^omthe  Wth: 
That  they  may  havefuUmom  iQfnread  their  branchea 
No  doii(i|,'!iia;eaay.lp  M  atn>Jing^}^^ 
Topro.^l«rbate'arthliyj»ovipt«  ThiA(&iiMitmBlNMr^ 
Didtf9tt  if0|  o«tt  hiBi  a<K.1— why  .oomea  m  mow  9 
And  whentfyrfl  OQt  before  1  Thia  must  at  anaw^erei 

Wb«idi^Mw.3 

Abroad— they  toy—  kidnapped, 
ByyoukS(lmi^;^at^tf^Vnighi«eml%ndei«.-    ' 
But  orders  have  been  Mnf,  Sn.  hub  discharge, 
And  hift  transmifsion  nmw. 

AmmiKDBAiTB  {(untming  an  air  qfcompoturCn) 
When  they  produce  8u*el^')vitne89,  eou^  OifTord,  ' 
Well  hUVMpknd  1o  meet  it    In  the  meanwhile, 
The  King  dom  il!  to  throw  his  royal  aceptr^' 
Cli>mr tmsM* s  scale, , ete  he  can  Know 
How  justice  shall  in-line  it. 

ursaizec.    ,. 


Th 


Qur  sage  prince 
'      *.      1.    .  <Jeoth  of  Ca<w»lw,  . 
angry.thst  the  feud^  shquld  buin. 
yaT voice  had  said*    Be  quench  d ;" 


B&seritx,  it  msy  he.  less 'the  death  oi 

Than  iieifi  Angry.thst  the  fi 

After  iU^SofaTvoice  had  sai 

g  prosecution  less  Ibr  slajUghter* 

p^q^  done  against  the  Kiypg's  Qommand^, 

mix^i  wiin  homicide. 


▲VOHENDBAXa. 


Wfer>«iitt*c»iisider' 


Hal  lu !  moat  trus^  my:cattsin. 
derd,  'tis  a  crime  so  great 


'Tis  just  aa  n  a  wieteh  reum  d  fern 

When  the  Km^  Uw^  had  bid  the  sores  faa  kmHt 
And  euch  a  onbe  mecita  the  ataka  at  leaft 
WtiaAl  ca&.ttMrabe  wiiian  a  ffoottish  boaoai 
A  fend  so  deadly*  that  it  k«pt  iia  ground 
Whan  the  Kiiw  aaU,  ;Ba  jfrieodTl  Ilia  not  ondiUfi 
Were  I  King  James,  I  never  would  believe  k: 
rd  rather  ifiidk.lha  at  vy  a^a^BMolt 
And  that  there  Jr«a  ntf  nbttdahjik  ML  mx  ioanflf  > 
NohalL,paiudDiyah«andB«fiaiiofCwiIisi       ^ 
Than  dream  pnoHiied  MittesU  haa  wiongi:- 

oirrokD.  ' 

Speak,  within  door,  coz. 

AUCHUmaAHS.  • 

A  irue-<cwwfe)— I  ahall  betray  in|»ift». 
Even  to  this  half-bred  fool.— T  must  have  rooia, 
Room  for  an  instant  or  I  sofiocate.— 
Oouiiil,  I  prithee  tall  our  FhiH»hjitkir-- 
Forgiee  ro^t  ^twere  mora  meet  I  auauaon'd  hifi  •• 
Myaatfi  bntth0dtheagfatofyondsrraail>         ' 
Would  chafe  my  blood,  and  I  have  need  of  ooolneiii 

cunroao. 

I  under^tfa)4  thee—I  will  bring  jlm/i(nughti  [M% 

AVOfHUvqaAivB. 
And  if  thou  dost,  he's  lost  his  andetti  trick 
To  fiirthora,  fts  he  wont,  his  itvp-pint  ftemnfT- 
This  q)ace  is  mine--0  for  the  power  to  nHit, 
Instead  of  senseless  rage  and  empty  cursaa       .  , 
With  thedark  api^  which  witdjQsleernlMn.flBDafi, 
Thar  smnee  the  object  of  their  hate  afiffi 
Nor  leaves  a  teken  of  its  mrstie  action, 
SteaUng  the  soul  from  Qut  toe.  unscathed  bod 
As  lurhtning  ux^^,  fim  biaaejiQrh«rm#lh| 


— 'Tia  yajn  .to  wishfor  it—Kaoh^urie  tfl 
Palld  to Jle  ground  as  hanrdesaas  W«JWt  u:»» 
Which  enilaren  shoot  at  stars!   ThemheiorfflOtpi 


If  thought  copld  aught  avail  dml  melts  away, 
Liha  to  a'sttowballTn  a  ^oMbd*^  b^id,*  *  . ;  , 
That  mehatha  thatar  the  mdra  olocs  bt^pupt^i^*"' 
If  I  had^^be,  this  Scottish  Solomon,' 
~~'  ofDandihilM 


Whom  soa^  e^l  eon  of  l>and  ihlf  iMm*. 
Might  flhd  n  perilona^oik  to  mam  td'OMf' 

Stout  M  old  ^j(MMli  Mtf  M  M  ia  BMhwftt'- ' 


He^e. 


look  from  jDraefeai; 
MfeiBbep0>MP^- 


On  MM  •HaykA^^  ^1^^    ^  w 


Enter  fl^^Kh 

1  heard  you  name  ...^^^ 
ThiiKlamii)fl(inaiBa»i  kitowC.lnipewtm*>'TO 


rrtf 


AVtummitAxn  {nfecHnw  indl^Myiett),  ,,  ' 
Nay,  then  we  need  nof^toaeli'bai?  Deneti,  JJ*Fl , 
Nor  purchaae  us  nev^aridiiar*-<3ioroes  not  Phiw ' . 


Yea,  Air.  He  tarriea  but  to  dh 
Tp.  his  fSS^fd^4fi,fX.pi^ftm 


nkaseryi^i 


FtMdalMrdiAheadlaortlMislMriff-offlcat  .  . 
Watt,i4etitpaaa.  Who inoraaa^'ifeid  hear  ktM^fa 
Since  James  designs  not  westvirard  7 

onvottSk 

O  you  shall  h$ve,  instead^  hito  l|eiy 
Qeorge  Hotae  th^t  w)aa,  but  no^ 

Earl ; 
He-letds-a  wyal  host,  and  eomeq  to  i 

Hi9W  he  diuriMlteB  joatlocf  on  tb<^  Botd<i^.    

Whei:e  judge  and  hangmui  pfl  raver*>'UM|rjgyi 
And  thi  msMe  doea  ita  work  beforo  ihs  jpWW 
But  I  have  said  vo^  tidings  besjt^  and  worst. 


'<if%. 


T 


None  biA  yourself  ean  know  what 
And  peril  may  demaa^.  To  lift  your  banner, 
If  I  might  kt>A  judge,  were  desperate  gam^i 
Ireland  and  Gallowi^y  ofler  yDu^onveaMgCf  ■       ; 


AVnsmtLAHU  f  OR^  Tttd  ATlldRIRR  'ntACttClIf^ 


Wat  ffifht,  If  flight  be  thtmgM  the  better  rem^; . 
Tb  fii^'flffr  co^  rjquiree  the  eoaftdoumeee 
JM  «Mminoe  of  mnooence.    Tou  alone 
Can  judged  yon  popeeee  these  attnbntee. 

[A  lUMt  bdiind  tfu  aeen^m 

\  ItUal^.ha*  brekm  «» li|i  leveU  h 

_„U«<viraoMbtie8s.  ThlSn&hmk^ 

Or  aome  au<A  vagi^Kwb.— Kera  eooiea  tbeiBUteiic 

{Enter  Philxy.    Ba  fuu  a  buf-coat  and  head- 

pieet,  vear9  aniaei'rfianiidojr^T,  wt/A  jvutoft 

at  hit  gWdU,    He  apprnmio^bt  afeMt  6y 

VM*.ft)  6<4y3M.iwetfiia4nAw(cflled>, 


4UCIUKDRA2TB. 

TonLBqiu:^  have  beep  made  known  to  one  •aoother^ 
Althbagh  ym  aate  together  at  the  boara.7- 
Son  Philip,  J^ow  hua,fiue.o\3X  couaia  Gmoia>: 

mLi9{jtaff»^k0wkium1ke'fdbUi^  ' 
If  you  had  prized  wu  air,  yon  ha^  been-  loath  * 

To havitiaweeaMdtonfin tMtftaw  ^" 

ril  make  amends,  by  yle^mg  hie 


U  thia  be  aooth,  good  kioamao,  thou  moat  defalk 

'n  wke  a  put  "vnih  vm  for  life  and  death. 

Or  apeed  thm  Jioace,  and  leave  ua  to  our  fitrtOQili  ff 

aiwroMjL 
Inanch<iilemmjp,;  t 

Beliere  me.  mend,  Fd  choose  upon  the  inataiU-^    { 
But  I  lack  ham«^  and  a  steed  to  charge  on, 
For  mine  is  OYertved,  and^  •aaTe  my  pagSk  , 

Thera'aneaamantobaekiiie.    B«trillii»-      •   ' 
To  Kyie,  andinaae  my  vaaaalato  yoer 


PHlJuXP* 

'TiHB  be  when  thfe  rats, 

That  on  these  tidings  fly  thia  houae  of  (nii4 

Come  back  to  pay  tbek  reota.— (4pArn 


♦  1 


.1 


dttP(b6l 


To  hav«|iiW(israaedta»in'bastara  AMottt  i 

tirrap^dttpf  be 
And  bring  my'eonUn'aiiQtaea  totfaa^outn. 

Ai^omjTpaAHS  idnm$Mm  aeidA) 
5Jift.^it4fi»p-cw>  I  ^  He  aoftx  not  ride  to^nighlr- 
BKvine  onjsuoh^bJDuish  oopiduct  to  a  kii^maai 

.-       .     rmamAaeideJo^hia/aff^efi) 
Tre  newa  o£pmaaiaKiiavort/ 
Send  the  fooMlj^Stay,!  will  at«rt^Mrl'fbv90tl. 
{T\f  QtrroMBj)   Y^<m7kiad/«otiani.B«gaiidy  is- 

baMMM  • 
On  a  night- ride,  to  thoaa  wha  thread  our  moora, 

Aad,M  msy  deVittireely  to  ouC^^^^^ 
FoFwe  came  freely  by  it    Yonder  ocean ., 
SoUa  many  a  parple  cask  m(ioa  our  abore, 
RoQgl^  with  emboiieed  ahellaaxui  ahaxgefl  ae%veeA' 
^fVlign  JhA jTOod  skipper  and  ,hia  caretul.  crew  ,• 
HlWhad ibar latiMteacthly  draiudtt. ef.bnnib  • 
^d  gone  1^  auAOch..  or  to  endure,  ttuw  thirst 
where  neCtars  plenty,  or  eyea  wat^a  a 
And  fift(9f4(^tRi  iB/O.parch'd  crew  by 


Oonmm  eonaiiH^ 

Tb<2a,gpe3t  not  hence  ill  mounted  fiii  thy  juedi 
Fuu  forty  coursei?  feed  in  my  wide  staluL 
T|ie  beat  of  tlvem  js  yqurs  to  speed  ypur  JouriMy. 


Stand  not  on  oeleiiienaK  gooA  oorofwiiy  1 
When  aafety  aigna,  to  soocten  courtesy. 

mgfi»te.4lorAiioHnn>miy>  j 
Farewell,  thaB^ceafiiNfor roytairymi hsos* 
Were  n|Vk^  myiseif^iaaiall  aid.to  y<HU 
X?l.Ht^Wi^  'WeU  yoiaii  nam^aod  Smm 
r«  fam 

ntattf. 

a«i»>ebjeot,  to^^ 


Kinamm,  adieta« 


To  tell  na  that Dunbar'iabwibigto^^M, 


With  a  atrong  force,  anj^^th  tb^^King'a commiaaion, 
To  enforce  against  our  houaei^  natfitniLiphMff^ 
With  every  meanwpp  pt  extremity,. 


loan 


And  is  thiB}|ibth«|.anr«eoA 
With  whc 


telbmali  1 
iieksMka  se  4hd  iMMBri  TMimisrt> 


oae  jNMlieQkipttiyerep'iAe  apbtaadedma^ ' ' 
ithority.  I  fetttfieaii 


On  whose  authority,  I  fett 
Dunbar  ia  here  already.  . 


ena<ai>. 

PHKUfr* 

Qtt«myiire^beh«at|i 


^uomrpBAjra*         _^ 


Yea,<ttflntle.^  Andyt 
In  what  you lUl^ toido. 

I  think  thou  danalAoi  j^oa  saoh'^ 
Where  hadat  tbrnimt^fiBl  tidhtfi8 

eare  tnat  your  ears,  nsu'd  to  our  kmsman's  lips, 
Would  list  no  coarser  acesiHai  >  0,  my  soldiers, 
My  OMtf  uew  of tagabettdsi  foft^refr ! 
Scum  of  the^Neibefiands,  anc  wash'd  tfshon»  - 
upon  thiiwoast  like  wirsgarrfad 


Itnot  beea  two  boHSB  •>  ftaetliah  lead, 
i4  itkey  nssi  a  mililary  frienA 


k,mri9'(i  py  certain  atoupaot  searcDmg  wiaOt 
{a  hw«la.conuMUuona  that  Dunbar 
Ufw  yesterday,  eomea  here  le^memiw  t 
fie  said,  was  sent  a  spy  befiore, 
what  preparations  we  were-i 


I 
{ 

I 

7 
Y 

r 

I' 
i" 

r 

Pithjr  ««8*  i|^  JUtai^' 
_  '-ett  yeoman  of  che  atabwi 
QiYe  MaftteV'€HE0b|cNliere  my  fleetest  ateed,  '  ■ 

y  on  aM^al  I'd  toati'  that  trembles  at  m  upearf**^  • 
.  il\mipl9iifqfthehoreehe(^i^gpktgrxfi^ 

Haik!  hflUdepavts. -  How«wiftthe4iMwti(Wsr  , 
fo  shun  thU  »e^hkiWikeud  of  jeopardy  V  \ 

And  now  my  Hi^lier-**    „ 

▲UCHINDRANK. 

And  now,  my  son— tlRNiA«tilii^i|  m  perilops  game  .„ 
Into  thina4iawli^rAjaciiliiR>eldbr<xwlDialii^  <'  '  ' ! 
How  doat  thou  mfiUtta  plsf  it  T  \ 

PHILIP.  *  '1 

lir,  good  gujAPMeraplay  n«t 


1  S!yi5?iewfK^ca/4i>,whi]jb4<^ 
mpudnff  thua  the  chances  of  fne  ^ame ; 
d  wofully  they.seem  US^m\^i^  "^A'i  ?*• 


n  Dunhas  W  all  pu^vojfjfiwiSfi^k 


.ti  (.'A 

< .  .1  oa 

R  f        -       MTA 

1^.     .    .  .  T 

fmowvd.  tun>*4,'fwer*tt  's«iis*ou^o«KB'agaili  -     ^ 


i\ 


id  when 


Would  that  were  all  theTrMkiisarhMl  toitsni  %fi  >  '- 
Sut  more  and  wone^jf^^Ht/afkfi^^^teaaoii,  fomtim  v 
Death  to  ouraelvea.  dunonour'to'ourJiPVVlb  r : 
^  what  the  atern  Justiciary  menacea ; 


>! 
Y 

Y 


And,  fiitally  for  us,  he  hartt:'^  meana 
To  make  uft  thrbatemnis'gDod.' 

AiMMiMuura;'- 
U  cannot  be.   I  tMTthea,  thert^s  ho  IbrMt" 

In  Scottish  law  to  raze  a.  hone  like  mineb 
Qoeviiarillbakbrtaiie.tha  Loida  4if  idattova^'l 
Submitted  them  unto  tha.SeottMiNM^[rtre^- 
mouncing  rights  of  Taiua^.  ax^  Brehon.    .  . 
me.dmawjis  thfliibaveof  eviaence^  aomAaHpiflpeil^'i 
lit  old  Mdntgomeiy  kno wa  my  WMfxm  weUr 
nd  long^efi>re  thav. mandate  reach  tae^caiip ,. 
'o  crave  the  presence  of  this  migyit](  uriUiaesbr  • 
'e  will  be  fitted  with  an  answer  to  it. 

pmup' 
Father,  what  we  call  great,  is  often  ruin''d 
By  uMauaflo  Indieiouflly  dispToportionM, 
They  Bfiafca  ma  think  upon  the  ganner's  linatoeft,' 
Which,  yielding  mrth  a  light  about  the  size 
And<  semblance  of  The  glowworm,  yet  appUod 
T^powdei«.  blew  a  palace  into  aioma^ 


''.* 


tfHmm^lLAmn  <HW  TQ9  AVMEmS  TBAfWrr. 


Hent  B  yowiftKinff-r-a  fom  (Iuw^'b  oiate  at  leMt— 
InXQ-ttm  MiiitM  high  aa  e'er  flew  night-hawk, 
AnAinade  such  wild  work  in  the  realm  oi  Sootlana, 


As  they  oab  tell  who  heard— and  you  were  one 
Wtib^tew;  t>erhaps,  the  niffht-flight  which  hegan  it 

ArcnnrDaAHs. 
If  thou  i^ast  naught  to  speak  Imf  drunken  folly, 
I  cannot  listen  longer. 

miup. 
I  will  QMak  brief  tnd  raddan.-— There  is  one 
Whose  tongue  to  us  has  the  samepenloaa  forea 
Which  Both  weir  8  powder  had  to  uk  of  Field ; 
One  whose  least  tones,  and  thosa  hat  peasant  ac- 
cents, 
Cbufd  rend  the  roof  from  off  our  father's  castle, 
Level  its  tallest  turret  with  its  base ; 
And  he  that  doth  poasess  this  wondrous  power 
Sleeps  this  same  night  not  five  nules  distant  from  us. 

▲vcHixnaAZCB,  (leAo  had  looked  on  pmiup  toUh  «ivefc 
app^ranu  it  fuUmit^'OienX  and  dott^f,  <xc2(itm«J 
Then  thou  art  mad  indeed!— Hal  hal  Fm  glad  onx 
Fd  purchase  an  escape  fir*om  what  I  dread, 
Etch  by  the  inuy  of  my  only  sdn  I 

FRIUP. 

I  thank  yon,  bm  agree  not  to  the  bargain. 
You  rest  on  what  yon  civet  cat  has  said : 
Yon  ailken  doublet.  atuflPd  with  rotten  straw, 
Told  you  but  half  the  truth,  and  knew  no  more. 
But  my  good  vagrants  had  a  perfect  tale : 
^ey  told  me,  little  judging  the  importance, 
That  Quentin  Blane  had  been  discharged  with  them. 
They  told  me,  that  a  quarrel  happ'd  at  liodiag, 
Aj|4  tb9t>^e  youngster  and  an  ancient  sergeant 
Hiia  \m  their  company,  and  taken  refbge 
In  Ghapeldooan,  where  our  rangier  dwell*  \^ 
Tliey  saw  hun  scale  the  cliff  on  which  it  sianda, 
Eia  they  wen  out  of  sight;  the  old  man  with  him. 
And  tftereIsM  lajogh  no  more  at  me  aa  mad{ 


•vly 


Mdst  reverend  siic^  you  talk  of  ancient  racnla^ 

Preach'd  on  by  Knox,  and  pracdaed  by  GlaDoaiai.| 

Respectable,  indeed,  but  somewhat  musty 

In  these  our  modern  nostrils.    In  our  days, 

If  a  young  baron  chance  to  leave  hia  vassal 

The  sole  possessor  of  a  handsome  wif<\ 

'Tis  sign  ne  loves  his  follower ;  and  if  not, 

He  loves  his  follower's  wife,  which  often  pnnrea 

The  surer  bond  of  patronage.    Tske  either  caie  t 

Favour  flows  m  or  ceurtae,  and  yassala  lise. 


lurchased 


purcnased 
With  thy  BouTs  ransom  and  thy  body's  danger. 


AVOHIKDI 

Philip,  this  is  infemovat 

And,  what  is  worae,  inaqpolitio.    Take  eiamvbx 

Break  not  God's  laws  or  man's,  for  each  temptatioil 

That  youth  and  blood  suggest    I  am  a  man— 

A  wedL  and  erring  man  ;--fldl  well  &ott  know^at 

lliat  I  may  hardly  term  myself  a  pattern 

Even  to  my  son ;— yet  thus  far  wul  I  say, 

I  never  awerved  from  my  integrity, 

Save  at  the  voice  of  atrong  necesaity. 

Or  such  o'erpowering  view  of  high  MTaatafle 

As  wise  BMD  liken  to  necesaitir. 

In  strength  and  foroe  compdaivew  No  oifee  saw  ■• 

Bzohange  my  repntation  for  my  pleasure 

Or  da  the  Devirs  work  without  his  wagM. 

I  practised  prudence,  and  paid  tax  to  vutoe^ 

By  following  her  behest&saw  where  strong  raaiMi 

CompelFd  ^deviation,   nen,  ifpreachera 

At  times  lo<>k'd  sow,  or  eUera  shook  thdr  hnnd^. 

They  could  not  term  my  walk  irvegnlar ; 

Fori  stood  up  stili  for  the  worthy  canaa, 

A  pillar,  thengh  a  flaw'd  one,  of  the  ahai; 

K^t  a  strict  walk,  and  led  three  hundred  ' 


'Tie  then  a  fatal  truth  1   Thmi  art  no  yalper. 

To  open  rashly  on  so  wild  a  soentt  . 

Thon'rt  the  young  bloodhound,  which  careers  and 

FkQliqsand  fewn^aaif  tfie  friend  of  man, 
Bit'ieiBBi  on  his  tkwi  like  a  tiger. 


No  matter  what  I  am— Fm  aa  you  bred  me ; 

a>t  that  pMa  till  there  be  time  to  mend  me, 
let  ns  spe«k  like  men.  and  to  the  mopose. 
oh)aet  of  our  fear  and  of  our  dread, 
fliooe  Mieh  our  pride  rniist  own  him,  sleeps  to-iiight 
l^thin  oor  power  ^~to-^l0^ow  ui  Dunbar's, 
Abl  %i»  ire  than  his  viatims.t 

He  is  ni  o«rt  to-nightt 

roiuv. 
Ha  la.    Fll  anawer  that  MacLeUan*s  tiusty. 

Yet  he  replied  to  yon  to*day  foU  rudely. 

muv. 
Yes!    T%e poor  knave  has  got  a  handseme  wife, 
And  ia  gone  mad  with  Jeafonsy. 

AVCHINDaAm. 

Fctfl  ^-Wheto  we  need  the  utmost  feith,  allegiance, 
OiMdience,  and  attachment  in  our  vaseala, 
Thy  wnd  intrigues  pour  gall  into  their  hearta. 
And  turn  their  lorve  to  hatred  I 

•  (Ma-**  In  tlMoUtoww  where  Niel  MacUlUn  dwelb. 

And  thenefcie  knfh  no  nun,"  Ac.  ] 
t  (MS.-"  AmI  we  an  Ihen  in  hk  poww."! 
I  (Ma-**  HS>Jn  wtr  power  to-Dight'T 
J  lAhrander,  llftk  Eul  of  OlMMSin.  Ibr  dbci 


eMWlojnneiitboMorhli  fwwdtMpei 


win  eoneunedio  tbe  IU6raMtioo,  to  iM  of  whioli  te  aeled  a 
weetituoiM  part,  l»  the  oanioyineiit  bott  of  hie  fwordtadpeo. 
•a  a  VMooetaaee  wWi  Uw  Qiieeii  Henot,  he  told  her,  th«nf 
^ftoUiedtoeengseinwnwhkhJehWceaMiMdertoher 


nnur. 
Ah,  these  three  hundred  horse  in  such  rough  tfansf 
Were  better  commendation  to  a  par^ 
Than  all  your  efforts  at  hypocrisy. 
Betrayed  so  oft  by  avarice  and  ambition. 
And  dragg'd  to  open  shame.    But,  rif^teons  fitthat 
When  sire  and  son  unite  in  mutual  emne, 
And  join  their  efforts  to  the  same  enormityi 
It  is  no  time  to  measure  otiier's  feult% 
Or  fix  the  amount  of  each.    Moat  moral  femr 
Think  if  it  be  a  moment  now  to  weii^ 
The  vioea  of  the  Hev  of  AuchindraQeb 
Or  t^  precaution  that  the  $nci«it  hoi 
Shall  have  another  heir  than  the  aly 
That'a  gaping  for  the  fotfeitwe. 

AnCBIHpaARS. 

We'll  (fissppoint  him,  Philip,^ 
We'll  disappoint  him  yet  Tt  Is  a  folly. 
A  vnlfiil  cheat,  to  caat  oor  eyas  behind, 
When  time,  and  the  feat  flitting  oupofUaiitr, 
Call  londly,  nay,  ooospel  oa  to  loek  foiwnai ; 
Why  m  we  not  ahnsftdy  at  MacLellan*^ 
Since  there  the  Tiotim  alecps  1 

riiiLiY. 

.     Nvi  aoft.  I  prar  thaa 

I'  had  not  made  yoRir  piety  my  oonfeaaor, 
Nor  enter'd  hi  debate  on  these  sage  cooncilB, 
Which  you're  more  like  to  give  than  I  |o  jiraifit  by 
Gould  I  hare  used  the  time  more  uaeflu^  | 
But  first  an  interval  must  pass  between 
The  fate  of  Quentin  and  the  little  artifice 
That  shall  detaoh  him  from  bis  comrade, 
The  atout  old  soldiff  that  I  told  you  oC 

AircnnvpaAzts. 
How  work  t  point  so  diflicuIt--so  dangerong  1 

raiur. 
'Tie  cared  for.    Uark>  my  fetheri  the  oonvei 
Arising  from  mean  oonq>any.    My  agenta 
Are  at  my  hand«  iiltea  good  woiluna&'s  look^ 

tiMintrtlTse  is  ebetdfOtf  iMa 
ihorofBMlMeil  Doeto  «_- 
The  Boiaiit  of  AtontZO^ 


HVAB  HIS  HIMCW.    MKV    IWWI*    UH)    fnCHO^  I 

rgmjofHblyrpglhoag,  after  Uw  Qoeea  WM 


mdveeli.  Iter  woidd  ooaeUhr  I 
aSesJMiMe  to  her."  Ho  vm  i 
the  RomsB  Cetta>KQa,  eMUed 


AtJCHINDRANE :  OR,  THE  AYRSHIRE  TRAGEDT. 


And  if  I  mean  a  mischief,  ten  to  one 
,Thal  they  aoticif»«te  the  deed  and  guilt, 
W^ll  knowins  this,  when  first  the  vagrants'  tattle 
Gave  me  the  liint  that  (iuentin  was  so  near  us^ 
Instant  I  sent  MacLellan,  with  strong  charges 
To  stop  him  for  the  night,  and  biing  me  word* 
liDce  an  accomplished  spy,  how  all  things  stood, 
Lulling  the  enemy  into  security. 

▲UCHIKDaAHK. 

There  was  a  prudent  general  1 

PHILIP. 

MacLellan  went,  and  came  within  the  hour. 
Tbe  jealous  bee,  which  bazzcs  in  his  nij^hlcap, 
Had  nammM  to  him,  this  fellow,  Quentm  Blane» 
Had  been  in  schoolboy  days  an  humble  lover 
•  Of  his  own  pretty  wife— 

.    AVOBmnaANs. 

Moat  fortunate ! 
Tile  knave  will  be  more  prompt  to  serve  onr  purpose. 

PHIUP. 

No  doubt  on't.    Mid  the  tidings  he  brought  back 

Was  one  of  some  importance.    The  old  man 

la  flush  of  dollars:  this  I  caused  him  tell 

Among  his  comrades,  who  became  as  eager 

To  have  him  in  their  company  as  e'er 

They  had  been  wild  to  part  with  him.    And  in  brief 

flpsce. 
A  letter's  framed  by  an  old  hand  amongst  them, 
Familiar  with  such  feats.    It  bore  the  name 
And  character  of  old  Montgomery, 
Whom  he  might  well  suppose  at  no  n'eat  distance, 
Commanding  his  old  Sergeant  Hildebrand, 
By  aU  the  ties  of  late  autnoritv, 
Conjuring  him  by  ancient  soldiership. 
To  hasten  to  his  mansion  instantly, 
On  business  of  high  import,  with  a  charge. 
To  come  alone 

AUCHmOBAKS. 

Well,  he  seta  out,  X  doubt  it  notf—what  follows  7 

PHIUP. 

1  am  not  curious  into  others'  (iractioea,-^ 
So  far  Vm  an  economist  in  guilt, 

As  you  my  sire  advise.    But  on  the  road 

To  old  Montgomery's  he  meets  bis  comrade^u 

They  nourish  grudge  against  him  and  his  dollara, 

And  things  may  hap,  which  counsel  learn'd  in  law 

OdJ  Robbery  and  Murder.    Should  he  live, 

He  haa  seen  naught  that  we  would  hide  torn  him. 

AVOHIKDBAirV. 

Who  earries  the  forged  letter  to  the  veteran  7 

PHIUP. 

Whvj  Niel  MacLellan,  who  retum'd  again 
To  his  own  tower,  |is  if  to  pass  the  night  then. 
They  paas'd  on  him,  or  tried  to  pase,  a  atoryi 
As  it  they  wish'  d  the  sergeant's  company. 
Without  the  young  comptroller'a— that  is  Quentin'S) 
And  be  became  an  agent  of  their  plot, 
That  he  miflrht  better  cany  on  our  own. 

AVCHIlfDBAlfB. 

lliere'a  life  m  it— yea,  there  is  life  tn't ; 

And  we  will  have  a  mounted  party  ready 

To  acoor  the  moors  in  quest  of  the  banditti 

Inatklll'd  the  poor  old  man— they  shaUdieinstantly. ' 

Dimbar  shall  aee  us  use  sharp  juattoe  herei 

At  well  as  he  in  Teviotdale.    You  are  aure 

Ton  gave  no  hint  nor  impulse  to  their  pupoael 

PHIUP. 

It  needed  not.    The  whole  pack  oped  at  once  « 
won  the  scent  of  dollara.— Buv  time  cornea 
When  I  mnst  seek  the  tower,  and  act  with  Niel 
What  farther*  a  to  be  done. 

AvcuxDaAin. 
Ajone  with  him  thou  goeat  not.    He  beara  grudge— 
Tjyn  art  my  only  son,  and  on  a  ni^t 
Men  each  wild  paaaiona  are  so  free  abroad, 
When  inch  wild  deeds  are  doing,  'tis  but  natural 

2  gaaranly  thy  safety.— ru  ride  with  tbee 


E'en  aa  yon  will,  my  lord.    Bot  pardon  me,  -- 
If  you  will  ooiiie^  let  us  not  have  a  word 
Of  conscience,  and  of  pity,  and  forgiveness ; 
Fine  words  to-morrow,  out  of  place  to-night.      ', 
Take  counsel,  then,  leave  all  this  work  to  roe; 
Call  op  your  household,  make  fit  preparation,  , 
In  love  and  peace,  to  welcome  this  Earl  Justiciari 
As  one  that's  free  of  guilt    Go,  deck  the  caaUe 
As  for  an  nonour'd  guest.    Hallow  the  chapel 
(If  they  have  power  to  hallow  it)  with  thy  prayer^ 
Let  me  ride  forth  alone,  and  ere  the  sun 
Comes  o'er  the  eastern  hill,  thou  shalt  accost  him  - 
"  Now  do  thv  worst,  thou  oft-returning  spy, 
Here's  naugnt  thou  canst  discover." 

AUCUINDRAME. 

Tet  goest  thou  not  alone  with  that  MacLellan  I 
He  deems  thou  bearcat  will  to  injure  him, 
And  seek'st  occasion  suitina  to  such  wilL 
Philip,  thou  art  irreverent,  fierce^  ill-nurtured,      '^ 
Stain'd  with  low  vices,  which  disgust  a  father;. 
Yet  ridcst  thou  not  alone  with  yonder  man,-*- 
Come  weal  come  wo,  myself  wdl  go  with  thee» 

[Exit  and  calls  to  horsebehij^  the  Scau. 

PHIUP  {dloiu.^ 
Now  would  I  give  my  fleetest  horse  to  know 
What  sudden  thought  roused  this  paternal  caie, 
And  if  'lis  on  his  own  account  or  mine : 
lis  true,  he  hath  the  deepest  ahare  in  all 
That's  likely  now  to  hap,  or  which  has  happen' d. ' 
Yet  strong  through  N stare's  universal  reign, 
The  link  which  binds  the  parent  to  the  onspringr 
The  she- wolf  knows  it,  and  the  tigress  owns  it    ; 
So  that  dark  man,  who,  ahunning  what  ia  ▼icioos, 
Ne'er  turn'd  aside  from  An  atrocity. 
Hath  atiU  some  care  left  for  his  hapless  ofiapring; 
Therefore  'tis  meet,  though  wayward,  light,  wcaA 

stubborn. 
That  I  should  do  for  him  all  that  a  son 
Can  do  for  sire— and  his  dark  wisdom  join'd 
To  influence  my  bold  courses,  'twill  be  hard 
To  break  our  mutual  purpose. — ^Qoraeaf  there  I 


ACT  III., 


scsira  I. 


Ui9moonlit(iU,  Tlu aeene is  the Beadi beneath A$ 
Tbwerwfttdt  vae  exhibited  in  thtjiret  ecene^-'th4 
VenelU  gone  from  her  andiorott,  AuouuioaAav 
and  Philip,  aa  if  diemcunted  from  their  horaet, 
come  forward  caiUiou^.  , 

PHIUP. 

The  nags  are  safely  stow'd.    Then:  noiae  might  seam 

him; 
Let  them  be  safe,  and  ready  when  we  need  thenni 
The  business  ia  but  short.    We'll  call  MacLellai^ 
To  wake  him,  and  in  quiet  bring  him  forth, 
If  he  be  so  dispoaed,  for  here. are  watera 
Enough  to  drown,  and  aand  enough  to  cover  him. 
But  if  he  heaitate,  or  fear  to  moot  ua. 
By  heaven  I'll  deal  on  him  in  Chapeldonan 
With  my  own  hand  I— 

AVOHIMDBAMS. 

Too  furious  boy  I— alarm  or  noiae  nndoea  na, 
Our  practice  must  be  silent  aa  'tie  audden. 
Bethink  thee  that  conviction  of  thia  slaughter 
Confirms  the  very  worst  of  accusadona 
Our  foea  can  bring  agaiaat  ua.    Wheiefore  thonla 

we. 
Who  by  our  birth  and  fortime  mate  with  nobles^ 
And  are  allied  with  them,  take  this  lad's  life, 
Hia  peasant  life^  unless  to  guash  his  evidence^ 
Takmg  snch  pams  to  rid  him  from  the  world, 
Who  would,  if  spared,  have  fix'd  a  crime  upon  tuf 

Well,  I  do  own  me  one  of  thoae  wiae  fottui 
Wm  think  that  when  a  deed  of  fate  ia  plann'di 

36» 
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"Hie  flxeentloB  cannot  be  too  rapid. 
But  d«  we  still  keep  |Nvpo«e7    la't  determin'd 
He  nile  for  Iralana*--and  iirithoat  a  wherry  1 
Salt  water  it  hit  paedpor^^-ia  it  not  ao ! 

AirCHINDBAKS. 

I  wonM  it  could  be  otherwise. 

Mirht  he  not  go  there  while  in  life  and  Ihnb, 

And  breathe  his  span  out  in  another  air  7 

Many  seek  Ulster  nerer  to  return— 

Why  might  this  wretched  youth  not  harbour  there? 

PBIUP. 

With  all  my  heart    It  is  small  honour  to  me 

?o  be  the  agent  in  a  work  like  this.— 
et  this  poor  caitii!^  having  thrust  himself 
Into  the  secrets  of  a  noble  house, 
And  twined  himself  so  closely  vnih  our  safety, 
That  we  must  perish,  or  that  he  roust  die, 
I'll  hesitate  as  little  on  the  action, 
As  I  would  do  to  slay  the  animal 
Whose  flesh  supplies  my  dinner.    'Tis  as  harmleaS) 
That  deer  or  steer,  as  is  this  Quentin  Blane, 
And  not  more  necessary  is  its  death 
To  OUT' accommodation — so  we  slay  it 
Withont  a  moment's  pause  or  hesitation. 

AUCHIMDHAKS. 

Tis  not,  my  son,  the  fselin^  call'd  remorse, 
Tliat  DOW.  lies  tugging  at  this  heart  of  mine, 
Engendentw  thoughts  that  stop  the  lifted  hand. 
Have  I  not  heard  John  Knox  pour  forth  his  thunders 
Against  the  oppressor  and  the  man  of  blood, 
In  t  accents  of  a  minister  of  vengeance  1 
Were  not  l^ia  fiery  eyeballs  turned  on  me, 
Am  il^Jiie  said  expressly,  "  Thou'rt  the  roan  7" 
Yet  did  my  solid  purpose,  as  I  listened, 
Asnain  unshaken  as  that  massive  rock. 

rmur. 
Well,  then^  FlI  understand  'tis  not  remorse,— 
UU  'tisa  foible  Httle  known  to  thee,— 
That  mtemipts  thy  purpose.    What,  then,  is  it  7 
Is  t  scorn,  or  is't  compassion  7    One  thing^s  certain, 
Either  the  feeling  must  have  free  indulgence. 
Or  fully  be  subjected  lo  your  reason— 
Tliere  is  no  room  for  these  same  treadierous  cotirses. 
Which  men  call  moderate  measures. 
We  must  confide  in  Cluentin,  or  must  slay  him. 

AUCHINDR/NX. 

In  Ireland  he  might  live  afar  from  us. 

•       PHILIP. 

Among  ^ueen  Mary's  faithful  partisans, 
Tour  ancient  enemies.*  the  hau{<hty  Hamiltons, 
The  stern  MacDonnelk,  and  resentful  Qrmme»^ 
fyith  these  around  him^  and  with  Cassiln'  death 
Exasperating  them  against  you,  think,  my  iatker, 
What  chance  of  Huentin's  sUenoe  7 

AUCHINDBAKB.  « 

Too  true— too  true.    He  is  a  silly  youth,  too. 
Who  had  not  wit  to  shift  for  his  own  living— 
Aibaahnit  fover,  whonl  his  rivals  laugh'd  at— 
Of  pliant  temper,  which  oompanipnaplay'don— 
A  moonlight  waker,  and  a  noontide  dreamer — 
AfWturer  of  phrases  into  sdnnets, 
Whom  all  nrij^t  lead  that  choSe  to  praise  his  rhymes. 

_     .  ,    .  PWUP. 

I  marvel  that  your  memory  has  room 

To  hold  so-nuieh  en  such  a  worthless  subject. 

AUCHINOaANE. 

Base  m  himself;  and  yet  so  strangely  link'd 
jmth  me  and  Ivith  my  fortunes,  that  I've  studied 
To  read  him  through  and  through,  as  I  would  read 
gome  paltry  rhyme  of  vulgar  ptnpheey, 
Said  to  contam  the  fisrtnnes  of  my  house : 
*-'  1st  Btfsneak  him  tit]ly*-4Ie is  gratdhl, 
1  tractable,  obedient— a  child 
hi  lead,  hhn  by  a  thread^^He  shall  not  die  t 

_    ,      ,.       -         ,  PHILIP. 

jupdeed  Mhen  have  we  had  our  midnight  ride 
Ty  wondrous  little  purpose. 

ACCHINDBANS. 

_-        .    ,  By  the  blue  heaven, 

TlKNi  shaH'Mt  murder  him.  cold  0eIfiE.eensaali«tir 


Yon  pure  vault  speaks  it — ^yonder  siinmier  meoiv 
With  its  ten  million  eparklers,  cries,  rattear  I 
The  deep  earth  sighs  it  forth— Thou  shdt  not  nMr 

derK 
Thou  ehalt  not  mar  the  imase  of  thy  Maker  {^ 
Thoa  shalt  not  from  thy  brother  take  the  lifie, 
The  preeious  gift  whieh  God  alone  can  g^ve  !— 

PHILIP. 

Here  is  a  worthy  guerdon  now.  for  stuffing 
His  memory  witn  old  eawe  and  holy  aayings  I 
They  come  upon  him  in  the  venr  cnsia, 
And  when  his  resolution  should  be  firmest, 
They  shake  it  like  a  palsy— Let  it  be, 
He'U  end  at  last  by  yielding  to  temptation, 
Consentiiig  to  the  thing  which  must  be  dons, 
Wjth  more  remorse  the  more  he  hesitates.— 
[To  hit  Father,  tofio  fuu  tloodjixidnfim'kitkm 

Well,  sir,  'tis  fitting  you  rssolTe  at  last 
How  the  young  clerk  shall  be  disposed  upon ; 
Unless  you  would  ride  home  to  AuchindruM, 
And  bid  them  rear  the  Maiden  in  the  court-yud, 
That  when  Dunbar  comes,  he  have  naught  to  do 
But  bid  08  kiss  the  cushion  and  the  headsmaiL 

AUCHIimBAKn. 

It  is  too  true— There  is  no  safety  for  us, 
Consistent  with  the  unhappy  wretch's  lift  1 
In  Ireland  he  is  sure  to  find  my  enemisB. 
Arran  I've  proved— the  Netherlands  I've  tm, 
But  wilds  and  wars  return  him  on  my  hands. 

PHILIP. 

Yet  fear  not,  father,  we'll  make  surer  woik; 
"Hie  land  4ias  caves,  the  sea  has  -whjripools. 
Where  that  which  they  suck  in  returns  no  num. 

AUCHIMnnAMX. 

I  will  know  naught  of  it,  hard-hearted  boy  1 

PHILIP. 

Hard-hearted  I  Why— mv  heart  is  soft  as  youn  i 
But  then  they  must  not  feel  remorse  at  once^ 
We  can't  afford  such  wasteful  tandemeto: 
I  can  mouth  forth  remorse  as  well  as  yon. 
Be  executioner,  and  I'll  be  chaplain, 
And  say  as  mild  and  moving  things  as  you  can 
But  one  of  us  must  keep  his  steely  temper. 

ACCRIKDRAirX. 

Do  thou  the  deed— I  cannot  look  on  it 

PHILIP. 

So  be  it— walk  with  me— MacLellan  brings  ojia 
The  boat  lies  moor*d  within  that  reach  of  root* 
And  'twill  require  our  greatest  strength  oombiiied 
To  launch  it  from  th e  beach.    Meantiaie»  IfaiMMB 
Brings  our  man  hither.— See  the  twinklingJigat 
That  glances  in  the  tower. 

At7CHlNt>aAKE. 

Let  us 'Withdraw— for  should  hefipy  us  suddemy, 
He  may  suspect  us,  and  alarm  the  family. 

PHtUP< 

Fear  not,  MacLeUan  has  his  trust  and  confldeft^ 
Bought  with  a  few^wesi  words  and  weloomeslKifBa 

AUCHIHDBAMB. 

But  think  you  that  the  Ranger  may  be  truMeaT 

PHILIP.  „   ' 

I'll  answer  for  him.— Let's  go  float  the  shall()P> 
[Thev  go  D^  <md  as  they  leave  th*  StdgttB^^ 
Lbllast  it  9din  dt$eendingfrtmC  the  TvvM*  m»h 
Q.u£imii.    7%«/orwwr  bears  a;dtttk  Ian/em. 
71hfy>come-«2»on  tkt  Stage. 

BiACLELLAN  {ehmthtf  the  light) 
So— brenvly  done— that's  the  ttst  ledge  of  rofiMi 
And  we  npSYm*the  sands.— I  have  broKe  yotaufO^ 


Somewhat  untimely. 

^tffiirriij, 
'  Do  not  think  sio,'fi1^nd.     , 
These  six  years  past  I  have  been  uaed  to  $t» 
When  the  t6f^\\e  rung  t  and  that,  believe  m» 
ChQ#Bes  the  honts  for  rousing  me  at  rkndM  . 
And,  having  niven  its  summons,  yielde  no  nceoai 


•iiL»i:.i, 


^BAfVB:  OBi  THK  JITRSHDUB  TBAMDY. 


7» 


to  indiOflt  a  MOdnd  tloBber.   Nay,  tton.  TU  teU 

thee, 
That,  like  a  pleaaed  child,  I  waa  e*en  too  happy 
For  tound  rtpow. 

MACLKLLAir. 

The  greater  fool  were  you. 
STm  thoiild  enjoy  the  moments  fiirea  to  alvmber; 
For  who  can  tell  how  eoon  may  oe  the  waking 
Or  where  we  shall  have  leave  to  sleep  again  7 

QOBMTCf.  * 

The  Qod  of  Shxmbar  comes  not  at  command. 
Last  nkht  the  blood  danced  merry  threu^h  my  vems : 
Insteaa  of  finding  this  our  land  of  Csmck 
The  dreary  waste  my  fears  had  apprehended, 
I  saw  thy  wiie,  HacLellan,  snd  thy  daughter, 
Jjid  had  a  brother's  welcome  $— saw  thee,  too, 
Renew'd  my  early  firiendehip  with  you  botn, 
And  felt  onoe  more  that  I  had  iViends  and  country. 
So  keen  the  joy  that  tingled  through  my  system, 
Join'd  with  the  searching  powers  of  yonder  wine, 
l%at  I  am  glad  to  leave  my  feverish  lair, 
Although  my  hostess  smoothM  my  couch  herseU 
To  eooT  my  brow  upon  this  moonbgfat  beach, 
Oaae  on  the  moonlight  dancing  on  the  wares. 
Such  scenes  avs  wont  to  sooth  me  into  melancholy ; 
But  such  the  hrnij  of  my  spirits  now, 
Tliat  every  thing  I  look  on  makes  me  laugh. 

MACLtLLAK. 

rve  seen  but  few  so  gamesome.  Master  Quentin, 
Being  loosed  from  eleep  so  sudoenly  as  you  were. 

QVINTIK. 

Why,,there's  the  jest  on't.  Your  old  castle's  haunted. 
In  i^n  the  host— in  vain  the  lovely  hostess, 
In  kmd  addition  to  all  means  of  rest, 
Add  their  best  wishes  for  our  sound  impose, 
When  some  hobgoblin  brings  a  pressing  message : 
Montgomery  presently  must  se^e  his  sergeant, 
Atid  up  gets  Hildebrand.  and  ofThe  trudges. 
I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  upon  the  grin 
With  which  he  doff'd  the  kerchief  he  had  twisted 
Around  his  brows,  and  put  his  morion  on-' 
Ha!  ha!  halhal 

VACLKLLAN. 

I'm  glad  to  see  you  merry,  Q,uentin. 

QuaiiTm. 
Why,  faith,  my  sphits  are  but  transitory, 
And  you  may  live  with  me  a  month  or  more, 
And  never  see  me  smile.    Then  some  such  trifle 
Aa  yonder  little  maid  of  yours  would  laugh  at 
ySjKIf  serve  me  for  a  theme  of  memment— 
Bven  now,  I  scarce  can  keep  my  gravity; 
We  weie  so  snugly  settled  in  our  quarters, 
With  full  intent  to  let  the  sun  be  high 
Ere  we  should  leave  our  beds--and  first  the  one 
And  then  the  other's  summon'd  briefly  forth, 
To  the  old  tune,  '*  Black  Bandsmen,  up  and  march!" 

t.  MACLBLLAir. 

yf^ !  you  ahall  sleep  snon-^rehr  upon  it— 
And  maketip  time  misspent    Meantime,  methinks, 
Yon  are  ao  merry  on  your  broken  slumbers, 
YoiLfMk  not  wiiy  I  call'd  yoo. 

aVBKTIH. 

I  can  guess, 
You  lack  my  aid  to  search  the  weir  for  seals, 
Yott  lack  iny  company  to  stalk  a  deer. 
Tmnk  you  i  nave  forgot  your  sylvan  taekai 
Which  oft  you  have  permitted  me  to  share, 
nrdays  that  we  were  rivals  1 


Otlljittoo?^ 


MJLOXVLAft, 

You  have  memory 


4t7KllTIlf. 

^  ,     .      .         Like  the  memory  of  a  dream, 
Ottliwon  fu  too  exqmsite  to  last 


Ton  gmwnot  then  for  whM  I  eall  you  forth. 
Iti^Pi^^  meet  a  teod- 


YThatfiieddl    Tfaysdf  excepted. 

The  good  old  man  who's  gone  to  see  Montsomity 

And  one  to  whom  I  once  gave  dearer  title, 

I  know  not  in  wide  Scotland  man  or  woman 

Whom  I  could  name  a  fiiend. 

Thou  art  mistaken. 
There  is  a  Baron,  and  a  powerful  one 

QVaMTIK. 

There  fliee  my  fit  of  mirth.    You  have  a  grwe 
And  alter'd  man  before  yott 

HACLBtLAH. 

ComiMMe  yourself,  there  is  no  cAuse  for  fear,— 
He  will  and  must  speak  with  yon. 

Ql7BNTUf. 

Spare  me  the  meeting,  Niel,  I  cannot  see  him. 
Say,  I'm  just  Isnded  on  my  native  earth ; 
Say,  that  I  will  not  cumber  it  a  day) 
Say,  that  my  wretched  thread  of  poor  iw 
Shall  be  drawn  out  in  solitude  and  exile, 
Where  never  memory  of  so  mean  a  tlung 
Again  shall  cross  his  path— but  do  not  ask  ma 
To  see  or  speak  again  with  that  dark  nan  1 

MAOLSUJkir. 

Your  fears  are  now  as  foolish  as  your  mirth— 
What  should  the  powerful  Knight  of  AnohmdMBt 
In  common  have  with  such  a  man  as  thout 

No  matter  what-^Enough,  I  will  not  see  hhn. 

ICACLBLLAH. 

He  is  thy  master,  and  he  claims  obedieaee. 

QuaNTiir. 
My  master  7  Ay,  mv  task^master— Ever  since 
I  6ould  write  man,  nis  hand  hath  been  upon  roei; 
No  step  I've  made  but  cumber'd  with  his  chain, 
And  I  am  weary  on't — I  will  not  see  him. 

MACtBLLAN. 

You  muse  and  shall — there  is  no  remedy. 

Take  heed  that  you  compel  roe  not  to  find  on& 

I've  seen  the  wars  since  we  had  strife  together*   ' 

To  put  my  late  experience  to  the  test 

Were  something  dangerous— Ha,  I  am  betra/dl  ' 
[  While  the  latter  part  of  thU  dialogue  is  ]yas#- 
ingt  AucHiNDRAitx  and  Phiup  enter  on  A§ 
JS^ge  from  behind^  and  euddeniy  pretmi 
themaeivei, 

avchisAlajte. 
What  eays  the  runagate? 

QUEinjN  {laying  aside  all  appeorwut  </fi^ 

aistance.) 
Nothing,  you  are  my  ftite ;  '  •  • 

And  in  a  shape  more  fearfully  resistlees,  > 

My  evil  angel  could  not  stand  before  me. 

AUCHINOEAKa. 

And  so  you  scruple,  slave,  at  my  command. 

To  meet  me,  when  I  deign  to  ask  thy  presence?  " 

qUEMTIN.  ' 

No,  sir ;  I  had  forgot— I  am  your  bond-slave ; ' 
But  sore  a  passing  thought  of  indopenaefice, 
.For  which  I've  seen  whole  nations  aoing  battle, 
Was  not.  in  one  who  has  so  long  eujoro  it» 
A  crime  beyond  forgiveness 

AUCHINDBANE. 

We  shall  see : 
Thou  wert  my  vassal,  bom  upon  my  laoid, 


xuuu  wen  luy  ybovbi,  uuni  upon  my  ibikjl 

Bred  by  my  bonnty^It  concerned  me  hi^y.  i 
Thou  know'st  it  did — and  yet  against  my  cnirgt  j 
AgatA  I  BAd  thy  worthlessness  m  Scotltad. 


I 

r 


QVBirriK. 


Alasl'  ^e  wealthy  and  the  powerful  know  pQt  . 
How  very  dear  to  thoee  who  have  least  shMlj. 
Is  that  sweet  word  of  ^untry !  The  poor  exiu 
FeelB,'  in  each  action  of  the  varied  daj^ 
His  doom  of  banishment    The  venr  lur 
Ckwls  not  his  brow  as  in  his  native  l|IUt|    '' 
The  scene  i$  strftnge,  the  food  is  loamly'to 
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Tlie  language,  nay,  the  murnc  jars  his  ear.* 
Why  should  I.  guiltless  of  the  slightest  crime, 
Suffer  a  punishment  which^  spanng  life. 
Deprives  that  life  of  all  whieh  men  hold  dear  7 

AVCniNDBANB. 

Hear  ve  the  serf  I  bred,  begin  to  reckon 

Upon  nis  rights  and  pleasure !  Who  am  I— 

Toott  abject,  who  am  I,  whose  will  thou  thwartesf? 

PBXUP. 

Well  spoke,  my  pious  sire.    There  goes  remorse ! 
Let  onoe  thy  precious  pride  take  fire,  and  then, 
MacLellan,  you  and  I  may  have  small  trouble. 

QUKNTIN. 

Tour  words  are  deadly,  and  your  power  resistless : 
Fm  in  your  hands — bul^  surely,  less  than  Hfe 
May  give  you  the  secunty  you  seek. 
Without  commission  of  a  mortal  crime. 

AVCHnVDRANB. 

Who  is't  woiild  deign  to  think  upon  thy  life  7 
I  but  reouire  of  thee  to  speed  to  Ireland. 
Where  tbou  mayst  sojourn  for  some  little  space, 
Having  due  means  oi  living  dealt  to  thee, 
And,  when  it  suits  the  changes  of  the  times. 
Permission  to  return. 

qUBKTIK. 

Noble  my  lord, 
1  cm  too  weak  to  combat  with  your  pleasure ; 
Tet,  0,  for  mercy's  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  that  dear  land  which  is  our  common  mother, 
Let  me  not  part  in  darkness  from  my  country  I 
Pass  but  an  hour  or  two,  and  every  cape, 
Headland,  and  bay,  shall  gleam  with  new-born 

And  riTtake  boat  as  gayly  as  the  bird 

That  soars  to  meet  the  morning. 

Grant  me  but  this— to  show  no  darker  thoughts 

Are  on  your  heart  than  those  your  speech  expresses ! 

PHIUP. 

A  modest  favour,  friend,  is  this  you  ask ! 
Are  we  to  pace  the  beach  like  watermen. 
Waiting  your  worship's  pleasure  to  take  boat  1 
No,  by  my  faith !  you  go  upon  the  instant. 
The  boat  lies  ready,  and  the  ship  receives  you 
Near  to  the  point  of  Turnberry. — Come,  we  wdt 

you  ; 
Bestir  you ! 

QUSMTXn. 

I  obey.— Then  farewell,  Scotland, 
And  Heaven  forgive  my  sins,  and  grant  that  mercy. 
Which  mortal  man  deierves  not  1 

▲uoHTiiDBANE  {speoks  aH(U  to  hU  Son.) 

What  signal 
Sktl  let  me  know  'tis  done  t  * 

PHIUP. 

^  -    ^        .    ^hen  the  light  is  quenched, 

Your  fears  for  duentm  Blane  are  at  an  end.— 
(Tb  QvBMTXN.)  Come,  comrade,  come,  we  must 
begin  our  voyage. 

QmjITIN. 

Bat  when,  O  when  to  end  it  1 

Iffe  goea  qf  reluetanUy  with  Philip  and  Mao- 
LstXAK.  AucHuvnaANE  9tands  looking  qfUr 
them,  T%e  Moon  htcomta  overeUnuUd^  and 
the  Stage  dark.  Ai7chinob  ank,  who  has  gazoi 
M^y  ^nd  eagerly  afitr  thoee  who  hawe  ^ft 
the  Staget  becomes  animated^  and  apeak*. 

▲UCBINDBAXB. 

It  is  no  fallacy !— The  night  is  dark, 
TIm  moon  has  sunk  before  the  denning  clouds ; 
Ictanot  on  the  murky  beach  distinguish 
The  shallop  from  the  rocks  which  he  beside  it  t 
I  cannot  see  tall  Philippe  floating  plume, 
Hor  trace  the  sullen  brow  of  Niel  MacLelltni 

0lnic  fwurae  of  mwaid  hate,  arow  withiQ  ins. 

Mm  {tt  <Mect  wat  within  mj  raaob. 
.  «>^    iywa«wy>yw»ldtiifaear.")    ^ 
*  ■"■•""ISr —  l»  »**'  woownt,  o^  hb  MNd 

wfciten  of  mamonr  Mem'd  to  loU." 

BTBav— 1%«  GMoDHr.] 


Ym  still  thatentifTs  visage  is  befbn  me. 

With  chattering  teeth,  mazed  look,  ana  bristling 

hair. 
As  he  stood  here  this  moment !-— Have  I  changed 
My  human  eyes  for  those  of  some  night  prowler, 
The  wolf's,  the  tiger-cat's,  orohe  hoarse  bird's 
That  spies  its  prey  at  midnight  7  I  can  see  him— 
Tes,  I  can  sec  him,  seeing  no  one  else,— 
And  well  it  is  I  do  so.    In  his  absence. 
Strange  thoughts  of  pity  mingled  with  my  purpose: 
And  moved  remorse  within  me— But  they  vanish'd 
Whene'er  he  stood  a  living  man  before  me; 
Tlien  my  antipaihv  awaked  within  me. 
Seeing  its  object  close  within  my  reach. 
Till  I  could  scarce  forbear  him. t— How  they  lingier! 
The  boat's  not  yet  to  sea  I— I  ask  mvaelf, 
What  has  the  poor  wretch  done  to  wake  my  famtrad— 
Docile,  obedient,  and  in  sufferance  patient^-* 
As  well  demand  what  evil  has  the  nare 
Done  to  the  hound  that  courses  her  in  sport.  . 
Instinct  infallible  supphes  the  reason— 
And  that  must  plead  my  cauee.—The  vision's  gone  1 
Their  boat  now  walks  the  waves ;  a  single  gleam, 
Now  seen,  now  lost^  is  all  that  marks  her  coarsei 
That  8<>on  shall  vanish  too— then  all  is  over !— 
Would  it  were  o'er,  for  in  this  moment  lies 
The  acrony  of  ages  It— Now,  'tis  gone— 
And  all  is  acted  1 — ^no— she  breasts  again 
The  opposing  wave,  and  bears  the  uny  sparkle 
Upon  her  crest — {A/aint  cry  heard  aa  from  m»- 

ward.) 

Ha  1  there  was  fatal  evideno& 
All's  over  now,  indeed  !— The  light  is  quench'd— 
And  Quentin,  source  of  all  my  fear,  eziats  noL— 
The  morning  tide  shall  sweep  his  corpse  to  sea. 
And  hide  all  memory  of  this  stern  night^s  work. , 

[He  walks  in  a  slow  and  deeply  fntditativ 

manner  towards  the  side  qf  the  Stage^  aand 

suddenly  meets  Mabion,  the  w{fe  cf  Mao- 

Lbllak,  who  has  descended/rom  the  CaoiU, 

Now,  how  to  meet  Dunbar— Heaven  guaid  my 

senses ! — 
Stand !  who  goes  there  1— Do  spirits  walk  the  earlli 
Ere  yet  they've  left  the  body ! 

MABIOM 

Is  it  you, 
My  lord,  on  this  wild  beach  at  such  an  hour  1 

AUCHINDBANB. 

It  is  MacLellan's  wife,  in  search  of  him, 

Or  of  her  lover-of  the  murderer, 

Or  dT  the  murder'd  man.— €K>  to,  Dame  Marion, 

Men  have  their  hunting-gear  to  give  an  eye  to, 

Their  anares  and  trackings  for  their  game.    But 

women 
Should  shun  the  night  air.    A  young  wife  sJm, 
Still  more  a  handsome  one,  should  keep  her  piikiw 
Till  the  sun  gives  example  for  her  wakenmg. 
Come,  dame,  go  back— oack  to  your  bed  again. 

MABIOH. 

Hear  me,  my  lord  I  there  have  been  sights  and 
That  terrified  my  child  and  me— Qroana,  ac 
As  if  of  dying  seamen,  came  from  ooean — 
A  corpse-light  danced  upon  the  crsatad  wa\ ._ 
For  several  minutes'  space,  then  sunk  at  oaoe. 
When  we  retired  to  rest  we  had  two  guesta. 
Besides  my  husband  Niel— Fil  tell  your  lonialijp 
Who  the  men 


AUCHINDBAHB. 

Pshaw,  woman,  caa  you  think 
That  I  have  any  interest  in  your  gossips  f 
Please  your  own  husband,  and  that  you  may  pleMi 

him, 
Qet  thee  to  bed.  and  shut  up  doors,  good  dana. 
Were  I  MacLellan,  I  should  acarce  be  satisfied 
To  find  thee  wand^ringhere  in  misl  and  mOMlUhl 
When  silence  should  be  in  thy  habitation, 
And  sleq)  upon  thy  pillow. 

MABlOir. 

Good  my  lord. 
This  is  a  holydav.— By  an  ancient  custom 
Our  childrsn  seek  the  skore  at  brstk  of  d«/, 
And  gather  ahdlst  and  daaoeb  and  ptay,  ailid 
them 


AUOBVfmUNSi  OR.  THS  AYRSHISB  TBAOVDY. 


** 


In  honoiir  of  the  QcMnv    Old  men  lay 

Hw  ^*|^  i*  derived  from  heathen  timae.    Onr 

Is  mistreae  of  the  feast,  and  you  may  thmk 
She  ia  awake  already,  and  impatient 
To  be  the  fint  aball  stand  upon  the  beach, 
Aad  bid  the  sun  good-morrow. 

AUCIUm>BAinB. 

Ay,  indeed  7 
linger  avch  dregs  of  hentbendom  among  you  7 
Andham  Knox  preach*d,  and  Wishart  died,  in  vain  1 
Take  tiotice,  I  forbid  these  sinful  practices, 
And  will  not  have  my  followers  mingle  in  them. 

MAMIOF. 

If  such  vour  honour's  pleasure,  I  must  eo 
And  lock  the  door  on  Isabel  $  she  is  wilful. 
And  voice  of  mine  will  have  small  force  tokeep  her 
From  the  amusement  she  so  long  has  dream'd  oL 
Bat  I  must  tell  your  honour,  the  old  people, 
That  were  survivors  of  the  former  race, 
PropheMfld  evil  if  this  dav  should  pass 
Without  due  homage  to  the  mighty  Ocean. 

AUCHIMPBAKE. 

Folly  and  Papistry— Perhaps  the  ocean 

Hath  had  his  morning  sacrifice  already ; 

Or  can  you  think  the  dreadfiil  element, 

Whose  frown  is  death,  whose  roar  the  dirgt  of 

navies, 
Will  miss  the  idle  pageant  you  prepare  for  7 
Fve  business  for  you,  too— the  dawn  advancep — 
Fd  have  thee  lock  thy  little  child  in  safet/, 
And  get  to  Auchindrane  before  the  sun  nse ; 
Tell  them  to  get  a  royal  banquet  ready. 
As  if  a  king  were  coming  there  to  feast  him. 

MASIOH. 

I  wiU  obey  your  pleasure.    But  my  husband 

AVCRINDaANB. 

I  wait  him  on  the  beach,  and  bring  him  in 
Ta  ahare  the  banquet. 

MAIION. 

But  he  has  a  friend, 
Whom  It  would  ill  become  him  to  intrude 
Upon  yoor  hospitality. 

AUOHlNDnXlVS. 

Fear  not;  his  firiend  shall  be  made  welcome  too, 
Shoxdd  he  return  with  Niel. 

MAR'ON. 

He  must — ^he  vi^ill  return— he  haa  no  option. 

AUCHIKPRANB. 

lApariJ]  Thus  rashly  do  we  deem  of  others'  des- 
tiny— 

Be  has  indeed  no  option— but  he  comes  not 

Bsgone  on  thy  commission— I  go  this  way 

To  meet  thy  husband. 

PlAJBiON  goes  to  her  TVnoer,  and  afler  enter- 
ing it  is  seen  to  come  out^  lock  the  door^  and 
leavo  the  «SXa/t^e,  ae  if  to  execute  Aucbin- 
DBAMs's  eommieeion.  He  apparently  going 
off  in  a  d^ereni  dire^ion^  hoe  toateked  kcr 
JFram  th€  muU  qf  the  StagOt  and  on  her  de- 
parture speaks, 

AucanrDBAVB. 
Hn  tbee  well,  Ibnd  woman, 


Tay  dmnKerous  testimony— naiea  worn  i 

What  ether  evidence  have  we  cut  abort, 

Aad  by  whs  t  £ated  meana,  this  drearv  momin|i|f  (— 

liil^t  lanoes  here  and  helmeta?— I  must  shift 

f^yim  the  others.  [Exit. 

^fi^fnmt  ffu  ^ther  side  the  Sbbobamt,  aceompa- 
ni^with  an  Ojficer  and  tvo  Ptketnen, 

BSBoxAirr. 
Jvaa  Id  good  time  you  oame ;  a  minute  later 
As  kttsves  had  ta'en  my  dollars  and  my  life. 

SFPICBB. 

Ton  fought  most  stoatlv.  Two  of  them  were  down, 
tts  IPS  eftDBM  to  your  aid. 


assesinrr. 

Gramerey,  halberd ! 
And  well  it  happen^  since  your  leader  aeaks 
This  dueniin  Blane,  that  you  have  foU'n  on  mef 
None  else  can  ayreiy  tell  you  where  he  hidea, 
Being  in  some  fear,  and  bent  to  quit  this  provines 

orricBB. 
'Twill  do  our  Earl  good  service.    He  has  aent 
Despatches  into  Holland  for  this  Gluentin. 

exaoKAirr. 
I  left  him  two  hours  since  in  yonder  tpwer, 
UiMer  the  guard  of  one  who  smoothly  spoke, 
Although  he  look'd  but  roughly— 1  will  chide  him 
For  bidding  me  go  forth  with  yonder  traitor. 

omoBB. 
Assure' yourself  "'twas  a  concerted  atratagem. 
Montgomery's  been  at  Holyrood  for  months, 
And  can  have  sent  no  letter — 'twas  a  plan 
On  you  and  on  your  dollars,  and  a  baso  one, 
To  which  this  Ranger  was  niost  likely  privy  j 
Such  men  as  he  hang  on  our  fiercer  barons, 
The  ready  agents  of  their  lawless  will : 
Boys  of  the  belt,  who  aid  their  masters  pleasures, 
And  in  his  moods  ne'er  scruple  his  injunctions. 
But  haste,  for  now  we  must  unkennel  Quentin ; 
I've  strictest  charge  concerning  him. 

ssacKAirr. 
Go  up,  then,  to  the  tower. 
You've  younger  limbs  than  mine — there  shall  you 

find  him 
Lounging  and  snoring,  like  a  lazy  cur 
Before  a  stable  door :  it  is  his  practice. 

[  The  OrpicER  goes  up  to  the  Tower^  and  after 
knocking  without  receiving  an  answer^  turns 
the  key  which  Mabion  had  Ufl  in  the  lock 
and  enters ;  Isabel,  dressed  as  if  for  her 
dance^  runs  out,  ana  descends  to  the  Stage  ; 
the  OmcKk  follows. 

OFPICEB. 

Theresa  no  one  in  the  house,  this  little  maid 
Excepted— 

ISABEL. 

And  for  me,  I'm  there  no  longer, 
And  will  not  be  again  for  three  hours  good : 
I'm  gone  to  join  my  playmates  on  the  sands. 

oppicEB  {detaining  her,) 
Tou  shall,  when  you  have  told  to  me  distinctly 
Where  are  the  guests  who  slept  up  there  last  night 

ISABEL. 

Why,  there  is  the  old  man.  he  stands  beside  yon. 
The  merry  old  man,  vrith  the  glistening  hair  j 
He  left  the  tower  at  midnight,  Tor  my  father 
Brought  him  a  letter. 

SXBGEANT. 

In  ill  hour  I  left  you. 
I  wishto  Heaven  that  I  had  stayed  with  yon  : 
There  is  a  nameless  horror  that  comes  o'er  me.— 
Speak,  pretty  maiden,  tell  us  what  chanced  next, 
And  thou  ahalt  have  thy  freedom. 

ISABEL. 

After  you  went  last  night,  my  father 

Grew  moody,  and  refused  to  doff  his  clothes, 

Or  go  tn  bed}  as  sometimes  he  will  do  ^ 

When  there  is  aught  to  chafe  him.   Until  past  mid 

night, 
He  wanderd  to  and  fro,  then  call'd  the  strangsi; 
The  gay  young  man,  that  sung  such  marry  songs, 
Tet  ever  look^a  most  sadlv  whilst  he  sung  them, 
And  forth  they  went  together. 

OrFICE^. 

And  you've  seen 
Or  heard  naught  of  them  since  1 

ISABEL. 

Seen  surely  nothing,  and  I  cannot  think 
That  they  have  lot  or  ahare  in  what  I  heard 
I  heard  my,  mother  praying,  for  the  corpae-liglits 
Were  dancing  on  the  waves :  and  at  one  o'ciosIl 
Jttst  as  ths  Abbey  steeple  toU'd  the  knell. 


AncrHimmANE  r  oh^the  xnosiiiitfi  n^BuLmot 


l^ere  was  a  l^eayy  plwinfp  apon  the  waters, 
And  idme  one  cried  alood*  for  mercy !-— mercv ! 
It  wa9  ifae  wttter^apiric,  sQuei  ^ich  promiM 
McRy  to  boat' and  fi»hernian,  if  we 
PerfonnM  to-da/s  ritee  duly.    Lat  me  go— 
I'M  to  letdrthe  rhig. 

oPFicKa  (to-asaGKAMT.) 
Detain  ^er not.    She  cannot  tail  us  more ; 
To  give  her  liberty  ia  the  aure  way 
To  lure  her  parents  homeward. — Strahan,  take  two 

men. 
And  aboula  the  father  or  the  mother  come,        • 
Axreat  them  both,  or  either.    Auchindrane 
Iny  come  upon  the  beach  ;  arrest  him  also, 
But  do  not  state  a  cause.    I'll  hack  again, 
And  take  directions  fromfny  Lord  Dunbar. 
Keep  you  upon  the  beach,  and  faaTe  an  eye 
To  all  thatpaasea there.  [ExeoTit,  wepatatdy. 


SCENE  II. 

Scene  changet  to  a  remote  and  rochf  part  qf  the  Sea- 
heaefi,    Enter  Ao«hindbakx  meeting  Phzup. 

AUCHlNOaAKE. 

Hie  d^yiTa  brought  his  legions  to  this  beach, 
That  wont  to  be  so  lonely ;  morions,  lances, 
Show  in  the  morning  beam  aa  thick  as  glowworms 
At  summer  midnight. 

PHILIP. 

I'm  right  glad  to  see  them, 
Be  they  whoe*er  thfey  may,  so  they  are  mortal  s 
For  I've  contended  with  a  lifeloas  foe, 
And  I  have  lost  the  battle.    I  would  give 
A, thousand  crowns  to  hear  a  mortal  steel 
Rmg  on  a  mortal  harness. 

AtrCHIlfDBAirB. 

How  now  '.—Art  mad,  or  hast  thou  done  the  turn— 
The  turn  wc  came  for,  and  must  live  or  die  by  7 

PHILIP. 

'Tia  done,  if  man  can  do  it ;  but  I  doubt 

If  this  unhappy  wretch  have  Heaven's  permission 

To  die  by  mortal  hands. 

iUCHIVDRANE. 

Where  vB  he  7— Where's  MucLellanl 

PBIUP. 

In  the  deep- 
Both  in  the  deep,  and  what'a  immortal  of  them 
Gone  to  the  Judgment-seat,  where  we  must  meet 
them. 

AVCHIMDRANE, 

MacLellan  dead,  and  Q,uentin  too?— So  be  it 
To  all  that  menace  ill  to  Auchiudranet 
Or  have  the  power  to  injure  him ! — Thy  words 
Are  full  of  comfort,  but  thine  eye  and  look 
Have  in  this  pallid  gloom  a  ghastliness, 
Which  contradicts  the  tidings  of  thy  longiae.* 

PttlLTP. 

Hear  me  old  man— There  is  a  heaven  above  vs, 
Aa  you  have  heard  old  Knox  and  Wishart  preach, 
Though  little  tu  your  boot.    The  dreaded  witness 
la  alaiQ,  and  silent..   But  his  misused  body 
Comei  ifght  aahor&  as  if  to  cry  for  vengeance; 
It  rides  tne  waters  like  a  living  thing,t 
¥it(icti  as  if  he'trode  the  waves  which  bear  him. 

•  1- •*  'hfk  man'f  brow.  lik«  to  a  title  leaf,    / 

TVntteilr  \ne  nAture  of  h  trnpc  vclxime  s  ,  , 

TiMAi  MMMblMt ;  and  the'  WltfteneM  iil  fhr  ebeek 
Is  apter  than  thjr  toncm  to  tell  thy  emnd." 

9d  King  Henry  IV.] 

t  [ "  Walks  tbo  wVtcrs  like  a  thing  oflire." 

Byvov— The  Coreair.] 

T  ITMa JMsMife  was  r4x)baMr'sW^trp«trd  bra  itriMrtg: one  In 
Prince^ 
tS  cMmtifidM  of  Gamrdoli '« trial  aad  dcalh'  linn,  it »«] 


m§  toofawnre,  the  moat  unploaiant  ahapU'r  in  I<evd 

>  <^¥a|«  Beathejr,  "■  was  «aHled  oat  to  n  ciamrt<ftniblb 
■mk  ta  iha  bar.  witb  Ums  doaU^teaM  tafaM, 


AtTCtmnya  akx- 
Thou'vpMkM  flf«my,  when  senM  \g  riiotf  iMidlftiL 

PMIUF. 

Hear  me  vet  more !— 1  soy  I  did  the  deed 
With  all  the  ooolnesa  of  a  practiaed  hnttter 
When  dealing  with  a  sta^   I  struck  him  o 
And  with  MacLellan's  aid  I  held  his  head 
Under  the  waters,  while  the  Ranger  tied 
The  weights  we  had  provided  to  nia  feet. 
We  east  hhn  loose  when  life  ancT  body  parted. 
And  bid  him  speed  for  Ireland.    But  even  then* 
As  in  defiance  of  The  w^ords  we  spoke, 
The  body  rose  upright  behind  our  stern 
One  halt  in  ocean,  and  one  half  in  air, 
And  tided  after  aa  in  chase  of  na^ 

If 'was  enchantment  l—Did  you  strike  at  it  f 

PHILIP. 

Once  and  again.    But  blowa  avail'd  no  more 
Than  on  a  wreath  of  smoke,  where  they  may  Ineflk 
The  column  for  a  moment,  which  unites 
And  ia  entire  again.    Tnus  the  dead  body 
Sunk  down  before  my  o)ir,  but  roae  unharmM 
And  dogg'd  ns  closer  still,  as  in  defiance. 

AUCHlNDSAlfB. 

TwM  Hell's  own  work ! 

PHIUP. 

MacLellan  then  grew  restive 
And  desperate  in  his  fear,  blasphemed  aloud, 
Cursin|;  us  both  as  authors  of  his  ruin. 
Myself  was  wellnigh  frantic  while  pursued 
By  this  dead  shape,  upon  whose  ghastly  featurva 
Tne  changeful  moonbeam  spread  a  grisly  light; 
And,  baited  thus,  I  took  the  nearest  wayi 
To  ensnTe  his  talence,  and  to  quell  bia  noise; 
I  used  my  dagger,  and  I  flung  him  overboard. 
And  half  expected  his  dead  carcass  elso 
Would  join  the  chase  -but  he  sunk  down  at  imoe. 

AUCHIirDBANE. 

He  had  enough  of  mortal  sin  about  him, 
To  sink  an  argosy. 

PHIUP. 

But  now'resolve  you  what  defence  to  make, 
If  Quentin's  body  shall  be  recoraiised  ; 
For  'tis  ashore  already ;  and  he  Dears 
Marks  of  my  handiwork  ;  so  does  MacLellan. 

AUCHIXDRANB. 

The  concourse  thickens  still— Away,  away  I 

We  must  avoid  tho  multitude.  [  Tfug  rueh  <mk 


SCENE  ilL 

Scene  change*  to  another  part  of  the  BtO^  iihU' 
dren  are  seen  dancing^  and  Viliag^s  looking  on, 
Isabel  seems  to  take  the  management  qf  the 
Dance, 

▼ILLAOS  WOBUV. 

H6w  well  she  queena  it,  the  brave  Uttle  nMiden ! 

VILLAGER. 

Ay,  they  all  queen  it  ftom  their  very  cradle, 
These  willing  slaves  of  haughty  AilohMi^ntek     ■} 
But  now  I'h^rtheOld  maira  reign  nw49i^^' ' 
'Tis  well-^he  Has  been  tyrant  long  enduiHi. 

weighing  two  bon<!Y«d  Mtd  fifty  pornif !s,  tM  1i»  iH  ktt*.  taftlWe 
two  tif  chRMtVMts  anerwsHli.  wlien  tta  totif  a£  mi^f  xita 
Pf(fD|ap&,  a  NMfWttanfifNmMt)  Mim  1 
)clarcd.that  Cantccioli  hadaMn  UQail 


onboafdOii' 


ftire  a  Indy  was  distinctly 
ing  them.  }/t  was  recocp 
cioli,  ^f^H^  MkI  niM»n  %L^ 

tach«Ml  MtbA  ktn  kapttha  bodr  i»  a  w^-^ 

man.    A  fhct  so  extraonKnanTaslonishod  the  Kitif .  and 
excited  some  feelings  of  supspMitfaw  .mv,  akin  to 

i  IMS.-"  And.  baitedW  my  JWS^^iU^Aiak.*'} 


AVCasmOLAKB  I  OB.  THE  ATR8HIRB  TluaBDT. 


SBOOWD  TiixAeam. 
Ftaliar,  ipMk  low,  yov  mtarrapt  the  iporu. 


Look  oot  to  iMr-Tliere'B  somethinff  ooming  yoodor, 
Boood  for  the  beech,  will  scare  ne  from  irar  mirth. 

Pihaw,  it  18  bat  a  iea-«nll  on  the  wing, 
Between  the  wave  ana  aky. 

VHIIO  TILLAOBB. 

Thou  art  a  fool, 
Standhic  on  solid  land—'  tie  a  dead  b^dy. 

•■COUD  yZLLAOBB. 

And  if  it  be^  he  bears  him  like  a  lire  one, 
Not  prone  and  weltering  like  a  drown'd  coipee, 
But  bolt  erect,  as  if  he  trode  the  waters, 
And  naed  them  as  his  path. 

FOUSTH  YILLAOm- 

It  is  a  merman, 
And  nothfaigof  this  earth,  altre  or  dead. 

U^Y  (UgreetM  Vu  Danemrs  brtakqffii>m 
wMrMportand  9tand  gaxing  to  sBoward, 
whiU  an  oojeett  imperfectly  aeen^  dr\ft»  to- 
varda  the  BeatK,  and  at  lenm  arrivee 
arnnmM  ike  roeke  vhiA  border  me  Hde, 

THiaO  VILLAQBB. 

Fsrhape  it  is  some  wretch  who  needs  assistance  i 
Jisper,  make  in  and  see. 

SaoOXD  YILLAGXB. 

Not  I,  my  friend  { 
Van  take  the  risk  yoorseU;  you'd  imt  on  otheiw. 
[HiLDaSBAim  hae  eniered,  and  heard  As  two 
iaetworde. 


What,  are  yon  men  1 
Faar  ye  to  look  on  what  yon  must  be  one  day  1 
Lwho  hoTe  seen  a  thousand  dead  and  dying 
wHhin  a  flight-shot  square,  will  teach  you  now  in 

war 
i¥e  look  upon  the  corpse  when  lifo  has  left  it 

[He  goee  to  the  back  eeene,  and  eeeme  attempt- 
ing  to  turn  the  5o(fy,  wiith  hae  come  a^tare 
iMiA  itoface  downtearde* 
Will  none  of  yon  come  aid  to  turn  the  body's 


You're  ooward«  all.— I'll  help  thee,  good  old  man. 
IShe  roem  to  aid  the  Sbbokaiit  vUh  0u  hody^ 
ana  preeently  givee  a  cry,  and  fainte, 
HuDiBBAin)  eomee  farwxrd,  AH  crowd 
round  him ;  he  epeake  wUh  an  egpreeeion 
Or  ftf0rrw« 

SBBOiAirr. 
^  Qnentin  Blane !  Poor  youth,  his  gloomy  bodings 
Have  been  the  prologue  to  an  act  of  darkness  i 
His  leet  are  manacled,  his  bosom  stabb'd. 
And  he  is  foully  murder'd.    The  proud  Knis^t 
And  his  dark  Hanger  must  have  done  this  deed^ 
ror  whidi  no  common  ruffian  could  have  motive. 

.  ▲  FMiSAirr. 

j^ution  were  best,  old  man— Thou  art  a  stranger. 

The  Knight  is  great  and  poweduL 

*  ribt  pMt,  in  fcii  plaroT AnSiiuinM,  dinjvad  ml  tm* 
fltpuwar,  aiul  Modied  all  tfaoM  who  oiIm  oat  btAn  nr  a  mora 
«Nl««7,aadl«norUiti«Craiiifelif«.  Bemfat^eemm 

morn*  beat  pud 


aaa  of  tfaa  ratnwpfolHiai 
[  aaaflBtod  witk  ail  tfaa  i 


Let  It  be  so. 
Call'd  on  br  Heaven  to  stand  forth  an  avenger, 
I  will  not  blench  for  fear  of  mortal  man. 
Have  I  not  seen  that  when  that  innocent 
Had  placed  her  hands  upon  the  murder'd  body. 
His  gaping  wounda,*  that  erst  were  soak'a  with 

brine, 
Burst  forth  with  blood  as  ruddy  as  the  cloud 
Which  Aow  the  sun  doth  rise  onl 


PBASAXT. 


What  of  that? 


Nothing  that  can  afiect  the  innocent  child. 
But  murder's  guilt  attaching  to  her  fatheri 
Since  the  blood  musters  in  the  victim's  veins 
At  the  approach  of  what  holds  lease  from  him 
Of  all  that  parents  can  transmit  to  children. 
And  here  comes  one  to  whom  I'll  vouch  the  circum- 
stance. 

The  Eabl  op  Dunbab  entere  toith  SoUUere  amd 
othere^  having  AvcnVDBAm  and  Phiuv  pr^ 
eonere. 

DUHBAB. 

Fetter  the  young  rafflan  and  his  trait'rous  fotherl 

[TTUy  ore  made  MMrt. 

▲vcBnmaAXB. 
'Twas  a  lord  ippke  it— I  have  known  a  knii^^ 
Sir  George  of  Homob  who  had  not  dared  to  say  so. 

DDirBAB. 

*Tia  Heaven,  not  I,  decides  uiK>n  your  goik. 
A  harmless  youth  is  traced  within  yom  power, 
Sleeps  in  your  Ranger's  hous^-ms  friend  at  mid- 
night 
Is  nirited  away.    Then  lights  are  seen, 
And  groans  are  heard,  and  coipses  come  ashore 
Mangled  with  daggers,  while  {to  Phiuf)  your  dag 

ger  wears 
The  sanguine  livery  of  recent  slaughter : 
Here,  too,  the  body  of  a  murder'd  victim, 
(Whom  none  but  you  had  interest  to  remove,) 
Bleeds  on  a  child's  approach,  because  the  daogfattt 
Of  one  the  abettor  of  the  ¥ricked  deed. 
All  this,  and  other  proofo  corroborativeb 
Gall  on  us  briefly  to  pronounce  the  doom 
We  have  in  charge  to  utter. 

▲UOHINDBAHB. 

If  mv  house  perish.  Heaven's  ^vjll  be  done  t 
I  wish  not  to  survive  it  i  bni,  o  ^jumj^ 
Would  one  could  pay  the  ransom  for  us  both! 

PHXUP. 

Father,  'tis  fitter  that  we  both  should  die. 
Leaving  no  heir  behind.— The  piety 
Of  a  biess'd  saint,  the  morals  of  an  anchorite. 
Could  not  atone  thy  dark  hypocrisy, 
Or  the  wild  profligacy  I  have  practised. 
Ruin'd  our  house,  and  shatter'd  be  our  towers. 
And  with  them  end  the  curse  our  sins  have  merited  It 

LBsmmL 

of  *  Wafariaj.  .  TIm  Taiaa,  toot_ia  more  rooA,  aataml,  md 
than  UMtof'BaUdoiiRiD;'  but,  nobla  aa  ttia  afirt 


waa. It  waa adlpaad ap aoraeobr  fail aiilaDdid nmiaiioea,  diat tfia 
pabUo  iUB  oomplaioad  that  he  had  not  dona  bia  bait,  aadthat 
hia  inaJna  .waa  not  dranatiai**— Aixiv  CpsiUBeBiM  dshe 
Mth  Dee.,  UHL) 


THE  END. 


f  •  ♦       -1 
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ADVERTISEMENT   TO   THE   HOUSE   OP  ASPEN. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  ASPKIN 


DRAMATIS,  rBHSONJl. 


RODimic,  Count  of  MutHneen,  Juef  of  a  dtparU 
■«M(  e/tt*  /mittbU  TVOimoi,  and  Via  htrtdi- 
Mh  in*mf^  aufamOfttf  Aipm. 
WHraut,  ArM  ^Wa^iMti,  ally  nf  Ontvt  Rfi- 

fiuiKAH  OF  EtuisOU'.  ireficr  to  (bAjormar  Aw*i 
ihnd,  nf  Vu  Banmui  v  Jfpav  ditguiua:  at  a 

An  or  Bata>u. 


it~- 


Ofmwi.  i>ii#a  q^  AonMir  le  Btnry  rf  AufW. 
Muiu.  finrin  to  fiawn  rf  jtipM. 

Hdoo,  Sfuiri  Id  Cmint  RedtrU. 
Pma,  an  oneunJ  tbnurfl*  q/-  RaUgm: 
FATsim  LuDono,  Oopio^n  to  Rudfgtr. 

lUBBnu,  formmif  married  to  Ariuff  «/  SI<Mr„ 
ifotr.  wu  ut/i  o/  AU<U«tr.  < 

CUttTlBBB,  habtUa'i  itiitt,  totrttlnd  to  BntJ. 
SaUim%Aidg-^th4  OaitibU  TVibmoi,  <f«.  4« 


TTU  Ciwfi^  q^  Bbtrkl^/  in  Bavaria,  Ih*  rutiu  qf  OH^inAatM  <Ml4  (k  tifacml  anailni 


B^iDU,  Zfartnq/ A«fl0i,andiUt  jad|i,IunKi.A, 
on  ttwcrBMiMf  fUMnf-Pi  B  JwV*  DOitin  loM*. 

A<.A  plUDB  1VM  that  TOM  hone!  Bad  tie 
not  RiiiDbba  witn  ma  al  tia  tori  litcr  oar  ttat 
■unuh,!  had  bHQ  now  widtiinir  ■»>■.  Apdyim- 
im  tiiB  W^  u«k  budlT  DnOe  mUw  off,  t^ttimfe 
wjikCoutikNUri^  ■nil  ihor  beiat  mmC  Iw  here 
luu  ■  worm-eaUQ  maniiBcriptja  a  convent  libnry' 
OM^oilJtl  OmvonHt  laHnothtrfllMtr'— '^ 
n^T«hp'lM»1i«««lbd  wo  maayMaiWBft  ' 
tCntaMca.ik»4«ltiaf  ZIoiL  rirouljbsi 
uMttaliMa.flpuibdt>Tahiao#h  c«tl«  Mt 

M.  OauhoaMkl,  ^oat  ■udaty  mu« 


IllMtafr^ 
pB  to  dnplay 


n  TOUT  ffilmec 


flM^.]Iarlwwt  hHoatleaa  rtian  ; 

Uiiodaactldlrl  Ban  ha*e  I  ntsthi*  ntonth,  and 


nlf  I 


nor  ionctf-bredi ,.  

nian-cotd  aii<l  reaerved'ai  if  bq  had  -tbe 

-ftU  RBfdra  on  Ml  stMiMtrB,  Dfien  liv«y!- 

cold  "  How  ii  it  with  y<M  1"  and  lAiitu  hiiB* 

iinb«T-^Hem7, 


pt  Dp  ne  tower 
rUr  ward,  G«r- 
9t  btama  him ; 
■  xAatx.  I  ihlnk 
rkeepmefroiA 

,f  Am  bam  wif 

"  ■■,?» 


mw ^ 

thejorof  hef.ei 

nw  ihe  e^me:  Tny  niner  mffrnea  mee  u>  Arm 
«  Kheredprf— not  mnth  wilh  thy  will,  'na  trtio 
WgUa  Xir/Bf(.),.  N.y-brgive.m^  Itabellr 


:iraive  m&  li 
•wiiaM  la  over-tie  oiea,  and  uie  ties  bcin 
■hich  thy  mBiriBgo  lud  broKen.  were  ren?w 
iSS?         "*  ""'  I»»'>«Ua'(  righltieart  r 


. Dalnc 

sTer  wifa  loTodlHubandl 
■etcha  out  Ai(  arma—tke  tmiracttUtfii  ] 
ars  ait  thou  avei  mjr  balavad  iHballki:. 
Bui  anil,  u  it  not  true  1  Hae  not  ihy  cWifulneaa 
TamBhed  iincq  Ihou  haM  becojna  Ladx  of  MHttJ 
OblVfliOinrcpehlof  IhylovetoRudigerl         ^  , 

bm.  Ataat  not  never  1  never  1 

Aud.  Tben.why  dost  iBbu  het4  with  moiifca  aad  " 
priallB,  ant  leave  thy  old  kni0i[  alone,  woeik  rat , 
Wt  am  time  in  hie  atormi  Kfc,  he  ha«  leated.  to  , 
weeki irithio  the  walli  of  bia  castleT  Hwf  thou 
ooBlMilted  a  crhne  from  whiiji  Hadjeer'a  lijya  caa-: 
qoribaoWe  thee  7 

Atk'OtnBnrT  miByl 

RuS.  Theti  be  tbi«  kiea  thr  penance.  And  UQ ,, 
me,  leibelliL  haat  thou  not  Sninded  a  convmi,  and 
anttciwed  it  Mth  the  best  of  thy  hu  biuband'tk,, 
ItntUI  Ay,  snd  with  avineyard  woich  I  couJdbaYa 
priMd  as  Well  a*  ihe  aleek  monka.,  Doat  thoH  POt,;- 
daaydlqiribufeglma  to  twenty  ptl|jinu  1  Doatiba4..| 
not  c^ae  tea  maMCS  to  be  tabs  each  nichl  for  UM„„ 
tEpeae  of  At  tale  hnshajid's  sonl,? 

fca.  n  will  not  know  repoael'  , 

Aid.  Well,  ««fl— God'e  ^eace  be  with  Amolf  af ,' 
Sbetadorf I  the ^n^ntion  of  hiin  m^u? Ibaeerfr  aw 

nd^'Bh;  al^j^nt,  deartmabaniCli'ivel  Bat  lS|,, 
jj._^ :!..... .. ■.^.«   ._    ^^^  Henry  an4,. 


w :  yoB  wrnw . 
inuot.itura  Jl.. 
etontbetuaiKr 


JT  Wi™»»D.)      Uo,W~  UDKk  Wl 

..  ,,. .    ,^ —  jn  th«  Iwjra'  daUyinxr- 

linc.  The  (be  ie  Blronglj;  posted,  sir  hnighl,  upop  ,, 
lbs  WolfshiU.  near  the  tmni  of  QiiefeoihauR :  there: 
(bre  yonr  noble  son,  QeofKe  of  Aepen,  graets  you, 
wejUtoclrejueala.  iwraty  more  mea-Bl-arnw,  an^, 
Rfter  thevnavajomedhim,  ha  hopes,  wiih  thqaidot 
St. Theodora,  fi lend  jou  nawiirf  victory. 


THi£  UOOSJ&  01^  ASPEN. 


Rud.  {attm'4»  te  riM  haOa^.}  Saddi«  my  black 
barb;  I  will. head  them  myaelt.  {SiU  dawn.)    A 


murrain  on  that  atumbling  roan!  I  had  forgot  mr 
dislocated  bones.    Call  Reynold,  Wickerd,  and  bid 


cany  witn  vou  my  oiack  barb,  and  bid 
charge  upon  nim.  (Exii  WicKxao.)  Now  see,  Isa 
bella.  if  I  disregard  the  boy's  safetyj;  I  send  him  the 
beat  horse  ever  knight  bestrode.  When  we  lay  be- 
fore Ascalon,  indeed,  I  had  a  bright  bay  Peraian~ 
Thou  dost  not  heed  me.  -    • 

ha,  ForgiYe  me,  dear  husband  ]  are  Hot  our  sons 
in  danger  1  Will  not  our  sins  be  Tisited  upon  them  1 
U  not  their  present  situation 

Rud.  Situation  1  I  know  it  well:  as  fairatdUl' 
for  open  flght  as  I  ever  hunted  over:  see  hers*- 
{mak^  lium  to  ih9  tAhUy^htme  is  the  ancient  castle 
of  Gnefenhaus  in  ruins,  hen  the  Wolfobitt  i  and 
here  the  marsh  on  the  right. 

ba.  The  marsh  of  Qriefonhaus  I 

Rud,  Yes  I  by  that  the  bays  must  pass. 

Mm.  Pass  there!  {Apart.)  AvenginK  HesTtal  thy 
hand  is  upon  us !  lEsU  hastily. 

4^*  Whither  now'7  Whither  now  1  She  is  gone. 
Thus  it  goes.  Peter!  Peter!  (JBn/er  Parna.)  Help 
me  to  the  gallery,  thai  I  may  see  them  on  horseback. 

.    ,  [jBsUt  leanmg  an  Pwrmn* 

SCENE  II. 

^Ju  ifiiwr  court  qf  the  cattle  qf  Ebertdorff  a  quad- 
rangUy  aurrounded  with  Oothic  buUdings  ;  troop' 
pr^i  /oUoteer*  qf  Rupioaa,  pass  and  r$pa»M  in 
kastCt  at  if  preparing  for  an  exeuroion. 

WicxnaD  comn  forward. 

Win.  What,  ho  I  Reynold  I  Reynold  !^By  our 
Lady,  the  spirit  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  is  upon  him~ 
8«  no  I  not  mounted  yet  1  Reynold ! 

Enter  Ritxou>. 

Rev.  Here!  here!  A  devil  choke  thy  bawling  I 
think^st  thou  old  Reynold  is  not  as  ready  for  a  akir- 
mtth  as  thoul  • 

Wle,  Nay,  nay :  I  did  but  jest ;  but,  br  my  sooth. 
It  were  a  shame  ahould  our  youngsters  nave  yoked 
with  Count  Roderic  before  we  grajrbeards  ooma 

Rty.  Heaven  forefend !  Our  troopers  are  but  sad- 
dling their  horses;  five  minutes  more,  and  we  are 
m  our  stirrups,  and  then  let  Count  Roderic  sit  fast 

IfZr.  A  plague  on  him  I  he  has  ever  lain  hard  oa 
the  skirts  of  our  noble  master. 

Rey.  Espedallr  since  he  was  refiised  the  hand  of 
our  lady's  niece,  the  prettv  Ladv  Gertrade. 

WU.  Ay,  marry!  would  nothing  less  serve  the 
fox  of  Mutingen  than  the  lovely  lamb  of  our  young 
Baron  Henry!  By  my  sooth,  Reynold,  when  1  look 
upon  these  two  lovers,  they  make  me  foil  twintj 
years  younger;  and  when  I  meet  the  man  that 
wmud  divide  them— I  say  nothiog-^ut  let  him  look 
to  it 

And  how  fare  our  young  lords  1 
^c  Each  well  in  his  humour.^Baron  Geoige 
•Ism  and  cold,  according  to  hia  wont,  and  his  bro- 
ther as  cheerful  as  ever. 

Rev.  Well !— Baron  Henry  for  me. 
Wte.  Tet  Geoige  saved  thy  life. 

Rqf.  True-~witn  as  much  indi^rence  as  if  he 
nad  been  snatching  a  chestnut  out  of  thefira  Now 
Baron  Henry  wept  for  my  danger  and  my  wounds. 
Therefore  George  shall  ever  conunand  my  nfe,  but 

91%.  Nay,  Baron  George  shows  his  gloomy  spirit 
crvsn  by  the  choice  of  a  favourite. 

Rey.  Ay— Martin,  formerly  the  squire  of  Amotf  of 
Ebersdorf,  his  mother's  first  husband.—!  marvel  he 
oonld  not  have  fitted  hhnself  with  an  attendant  from 
among  the  faitbfol  followers  of  his  worthy  faihor, 
whom  Amolf  and  his  adherents  used  to  hate  as  the 
Devil  hates  holy  water.  But  Marun  is  a  good  sol- 
Ser.  and  has  stood  toughly  bgr  George  m  many  a 
hard  brunt  ,    ,  „ 

Wic.  The  knare  is  sturdy  enough,  but  so  siuky 
withsl— I  have  seen,  brother  Reynold,  that  when 
Martin  showed  his  moody  visage  at  the  banquet,  our 


noble  mistress  has  dropped  the  wine  she  waa  _  _ 
ing  to  her  lips,  and  exchanged  hsr  amilea  for  • 
ghastly  frown,  as  if  sorrow  went  by  sympathy,  •• 
kissing  goes  by  fsvour. 
Re/y.  'His  apyearagcd  remfoSs  %ek  of  ker  first  hoo- 
*  iSMrtlott  hasiilbll  saeb  Mol  miikeahar 


bafidv 
sad. 

Wie.  Dost  thou  marvel  at  thati  She  was  manisd 
to  Amolf  1^  a  species  of  force,  and  they  say  that  bo- 
fore  his  death  he  compelled  her  to  swear  never  is 
espouse  Rudiger.  The  priests  will  not  abaolvo  her 
for  the  brea^  of  IbU  vow,  and  therafoio  aba  is 
tmubldd  in  mmd.    For,  d'ye  maik  owl  Reyni 


Rey.  A  truce  to  your  preaching  I  To  horae !  and  a 
bleasmg  on  our  am>a  1 
Ifle.  St.  George  grant  it! 


SCENE  III. 
Tlu  gdlUry  qf  the  eaeUe,  termSmaiing  in  a 
baleonf  eommanding  a  dioiant  proepoeL^^  Vmm, 
bmgMiome^  ketUe-drume,  IrooipJinjr  a/  Aarsa^ 
<f*c.  are  heard  toUhout. 

EvDiaaa,  leaning  on  Psraa,  tookefrc/m  &a  bafesay. 
OaaTaoDB  and  Isabslla  are  near 


Rud.  There  they  go  at  length--^loo^  laabcOit' 
look,  my  pretty  Gertrude— these  are  the  iron-hamBl 
warriors  who  lihall  tell  Roderic  what  itvfll  ooothai 
to  force  thee  from  my  protection — {Fleurioh  wiU^ 
oiiUt  RimioaB  etretdkea  hie  arme  from  the  haleony.) 
Go,  my  children,  and  God's  blessing  with  yon. 
Look  at  my  black  barb,  Gertrude.  That  horae  aksfl 
let  daylight  in  through  a  phalanx,  were  it  twco^ 
nkea  deep.  Shame  on  It  that  I  cannot  moont  faimi 
Seeat  thou  how  fierce  old  RayBoki  loaka  t 

Qer.  1  can  hardly  know  my  IrieMa  in  tha»  ar- 
mour.        {The  ^Ue  andkatkdftuM  art  kemd 

ae  at  a  wreaier  iHeinnru 

Rud,  Now  I  could  tell  every  one  of  ther  aasM^ 
even  at  this  distance;  ay.  and  vyers  they  ooyand,  aa 
I  hava  aeen  ihem,  with  duat  and  blood.  BeoBUa 
dan>le>grmy  is  Wickerd^a  hardy  folww,  but  aom^ 
what  given  to  prating.  That  is  young  Coomdvabo 
gaUopa  ao  fast,  paga  to|hy  Henry,  niy  jdii. 

iBuglee,  ^tti  agrmdot  d&tauo  sKIL 

Qer.  Heaven  gnara  them.  Alaa !  the  toioa  oC  war 
that  calls  the  blood  into  your  ohoska  chiEb  nad 
freeaeomine. 

jRu^  Say  not  so.    It  ia  glorionsb  my  giri!  9la» 

oual  See  how  ihenr  annour  glistena  aa  fhagmmA 

round  yon  hilll  how  their  apeara  glimmer  amid  tha 

long  train  of  duet.   Hark  I  yoa  oaa  atiU  kaar  tka 

faint  notea  of  their  tmmpaca— (Bugiie  osry/ifti/l^ 

And  Rudiger,  old  Rudiger  with  the  iron  arm.  ao  ma 

cniaademnaedioeallaia,  mnatremai»bahlld^milk 

the  pneata  and  the  women.    Wattl  imUS-H£foif&i 

*'  It  ira»a  loMt  teWlUsnds. 
And  eehm  waTiMMlM  fciiiipik,**— 

Fill  ma  a  bowl  of  wine.  Gertrade  s  and  do  tkasr 
Peter,   call  the  nunalre)  who  oama  hiltaar  laai 

ni«ht.-CS[i»^.> 

*iSAJSeS^*JXS^^Vi:SSf^i^ 
(Panm  goee  ottf.--RirDraBa  ajU  msn,  «mI  Ctan* 
TMmaiUQPf  &imiaU4wJn«.)  Thai^ai  my  Jiirak  ft 
tastes  ever  best  ftom  thy  handL  lagbeBauJhsn  ia 
glory  and  victory  to  our  boya~<i>nn4PSL)--*fviiihaB 
not  pledge  me? 
ha.  To  their  safety,  a»d  God  gmmkMHrfrtfc) 

KnUr%MnruAn  os  a  minatrtLygUkaBogh^tHkg 
hie  hetrp.-^AleoTtram, 

Rud.  Thy  name,  minstrell 

Ber.  Hinhold,  ao  please  yoii. 

Rud.  Art  thou  a  German? 

Bar.  Tea,  noble  sir ;  and  of  ^  provifioa. 

Rud.  Si&gmeasoogof  battle; 

IBaBTaAM  nmge  (o  ike  l^grpi 

Rud.  Thanks,  minstrel z  wea  amg  ai)amali& 
What  aayst  thou.  Isabella  ? 

iba.  I  marked  him  not. 

Rud,  Na7  in  sooth  you  are  too  anxkraa.  CHem 
up.    And  thoo,  too,  my  lovelf  Gertmda :  m  a  few 
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hcmn  tby  H«dit  ihaU.rB^iink«id  twma  hu  laurels 
Ato  ajwiland for  thj  nair.  Ho  M&t0  for  th«6b  and 
l»  rnunt  conquer. 

C7er.  AIm!  must  blood  bo  ipilled  for  a  nlly 
nuudeal 

Hud,  Surelv:  for  what  ahopld  knighta  break 

lancea  but  for  nonour  and  ladies'  love^ha,  minstrel  1 

Ber.  So  please  you—also  to  nuiush  chmes. 

Rud,  Out  upon  It !  wouldst  nave  us  executioner^ 

aJMtnll  finbk  weik  i^onld  disgrikn  our  blades. 

.Wo  IsKTB  ■Ktlefaetors  to  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

Iso.  Merdfiil  OodJ  Thou  hast  spoken  a  word, 
ftudiger.  of  dreadlul  inq>ort. 

0<r.  Thejr  say  that,  unknown  and  invisible  them- 
selves, these  awful  judges  are  ever  present  with  the 
guilty ;  that  the  past  and  the  present  misdeeds,  the 
secrets  of  the  confessional,  nayi  the  very  thon||hts 
of  the  hearti  are  before  them :  that  their  doom  is  as 
.  sure  so  that  of  fate,  the  means  and  executioners 
onknown. 

Hud.  They  say  true— the  secrets  of  that  associa- 
tion, and  the  names  of  those  who  compose  it,  are 
Fi  inivsmtable  as  the  grave :  we  only  know  that  it 
m  tann  deop  root,  and  spread  its  branches  wide, 
sit  down  each  day  in  my  hall,  nor  know  I  how 
Sitny  of  these  secret  judges  may  surround  me,  all 
>und  by  the  most  solemn  vow  to  avenge  guilt, 
bee,  and  but  once,  a  knight,  at  die  earnest  reouest 
Bjkd  inguiries  of  the  emperor,  hinted  that  he  beTong- 
'iod  to  me  society :  the  next  mominc  he  was  ibund 
slain  in  a  Ibvest ;  Uie  pomard  was  Int  m  the  wound, 
and  bore  this  label— ^  Urns  do  the  mvivblo  jnogeo 
pimish  treachery." 
€hr.  Gracious  1  aunt^  you  grow  pale. 
Ua.  A  slight  indisposition  only. 
Rttd.  Ana  what  of  it  all  1  We  know  our  hearts 
aro  open  to  omr  Creator :  shall  we  fear  any  earthly 
inspection?  Come  to  the  batdemontsi  there  we 
ihali  ODonest  descry  the  return  of  our  warriors. 

XjSxit  RtmiexB,  toWi  GaaravDa  and  Paraa. 
ISku  Minstrel,  send  the  chaplain  hither.  LExU 
3aaTBA](.)  Gracious  Heaven  I  the  guileless  mno- 
of  my  niece,  the  manly  honesty  of  my  up- 
hearted  Kudiger,  become  dailv  tortures  to  mo. 
^  J  he  was  enga^ted  in  active  and  stormy  exploits, 
fear  for  his  sa&ty,  Joy  wl)en  he  returned  to  his  cas- 
tle, enabled  me  to  disguise  my  inward  anguish  from 
others.  But  from  m/self— Judges  of  blood,  that  lie 
concealed  in  noontide  as  in  midnight,  who  boast  to 
•venipe  the  hidden  gtolt,  and  to  penetrate  the  recesses 
ff  the  human  breast,  how  blind  is  your  penetration, 
now  Tain  yotir  dagger  and  your  cord,  compared  to 
tho  oonacionce  of  the  sinner ! 

BfU$r  PATHBa  LuDOvxc, 

Lud,  Peace  be  with  yoi^  l«ly  I  .     . 

Jta»  It  is  not  with  me :  U  is  thy  office  to  bnng  it. 
Lud.  And  the  cause  is  the  absence  of  the  young 

Zo.  Ilieir  absonce  and  their  danger. 

Lad,  Daughter^  thy  hand  has  been  stretched  out 
in  bounty  to  the  nek  and  to  the  needy.  Thou  hast 
apt  daoisd  a  shelter  to  the  weary,  nor  a  tear  to  the 
■aUKeteo.  Trust  in  th^  prayers,  and  in  those  of  the 
holy  convent  thou  hast  founded  t  peradventure  they 
wiU  bring  back  thy  children  to  thy  bosom. 

Jta,  xlvy  brethren  cannot  pray. for  me  or  mine. 
Their  vow  binds  them  to  pray  night  and  day  for 
tootfaer*-4o  supplicate,  without  ceasing,  the  Eternal 
Ifercy  for  the  soul  of  one  who—Oh,  only  Heaven 
knows  how  much  he  needs  their  prayer  I 

Lud.  Uttboonded  is  the  merey  of  Heaven.  The 
soul  of  thy  former  husbandr— 

Jka.  I  charge  thee«  piiost,  menbon  not  the  word. 
XAjwrL)  Wretch  thst  1  am,  the  meanest  menial  in 
mr  tmttt  has  power  to  good  me  to  madness  I 

iMd.  Hearken  to  mo,  daoriitori  thvciune  against 
Amolf  of  Ebersdorf  cannot  hear  m  the  eye  of  Hea- 
ven so  doep  a  dye  of  guilt.  . 

Im.  Repeat  that  once  more;  say  onceagaui  that 
h  eannoi— cannot  bear  so  doep  a  dye.  Provo  to  me 
that  iflss  of  the  bitterest  ponanoo,  that  tears  of  the 
dooxoot  blood,  can  enso  such  guilt.   Prove  but  that 


to  me,  and  I  iriU  build  thee  aa.abboy  wAuch  ^hall 
put  to  shame  the  fairest  G|ne  in  Chn0tetl4om. 

Jjud.  Nay,  nay,  daughter,  your  conscience  is  over 
tender.  Supposmg  that,  under  dread  of  the  stem 
ArnoU^  yoo  swore  never  to  marry  your  present  hus- 
band, still  the  exacting  such  an  oath  was  unlawfrd, 
and  the  breach  of  it  venial. 

JSro.  {Hemming  her  campomrc)  Be  it  so,  gpod 
father :  I  yield  to  thy  better  reasons.  And  now  tdl 
me^  has  thy  pious  care  achieved  the>  task  I  intrusted 
totheel 

XAio.  Of  superintending  the  erection  of  thy  new 
hospital  for  pilgrims  1  I  have,  noble  lady :  and  last 
nimt  the  minstrel  now  in  Uie  castle  lodged  thei^ 

Xm.  Wherefore  came  he  then  to  the  caitlel 

Lud.  Reynold  brought  the  commands  of  the 
baron. 

laa.  Whence  comes  he^  and  what  is  his  ud€l 
When  he  sung  before  Rudiger,  I  thought  that  long 
before  I  had  heard  such  tones—seen  such  a  fa 

AAid.  It  is  possible  you  may  have  seen  him, 
for  he  bossts  to  have  been  known  to  Amolf  of  t 
dor^  and  to  have  Uved  formerly  in  this  castle, 
mauires  much  alter  A^tln,  Aivolf  s  aouire. 

Im.  Go,  Ludovic— go  quick,  good  father,  seek  him 
out,  give  him  this  purse,  and  hid  him  leave  the  cas- 
tle, and  floeed  him  on  his  wsy. 

IauL  May  I  aak  why^  noble  ladyl 

Jka.  Thou  art  inmiinuve,  priest :  I  honour  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  but  t  foster  not  the  prying  spirit  of  a 
monk.    Begone  I 

Lad.  But  the  baron,  lady,  will  expect  a  reason 
why  I  dismiss  his  guest  1 

ua.  True,  true,  \recolUcting heraeif s\p9ix6.on  VfJ 
warmth,  good  father,  I  was  thinking  ox  the  cuekbo 
that  grows  too  \ng  for  the  nest  of  the  sparrow,  sud 
strangles  its  foster-mother.  Do  no  such  bbds  roost 
in  convent  walls  1 

Lud.  Lady.  I  understand  you  not. 

Jbo.  Well  then,  say  to  the  oar  on,  thai  I  have  dis- 
missed long  ago  all  the  attendants  of  the  man  of 
whom  thou  nast  spoken,  and  that  I  wish  to  havo 
none  of  them  beneath  iny  roof. 

Lud.  iinqwisUivdy.)  Except  Martin  1 

laa,  {akarplif.)  Except  Martini  who  saved  the  file 
of  my  son  George  7  Do  as  I  command  thee.    C^j^. 

MoMt  Ludovic 

Lud.  Ever  the  same— stem  and  peremptory  to 
others,  aa  rigorous  to  herself:  haughty  even  to  mo, 
to  whom,  in  another  mood,  she  has  knelt  for  ab^ 
lution,  and  whose  knees  she  has  bathed  in  tears.  I 
cannot  fathom  her.  The  unnatural  zeal  with  which 
she  performs  her  dreadful  penances  cannot  be  reli 
eon,  for  shrewdly  I  guess  she  believes  not  in  thsii 
blessed  efficacy.  Well  for  her  that  she  is  the  foun- 
dress ot  our  convent  otherwise  we  might  not  havo 
emd  in  denouncing  her  as  a  heretic !  ISsiL 


ACT   II. 


I. 

A  voodland  promeL-^  Through  a  long  aptmMi^ 
haif  grown  up  by  htambUtt  on  diaeomed  in  Dks 
back-ground  the  ruin*  qf  the  andent  eoHis  of 
Gri^ftnhauM.—  Th*  diotant  noiaa  qf  baSiU  it 
haard  during  thtiototno^ 

Enter  Gnoaoa  or  Aspsir,  armtd  wUh  a  batO>&-ax4 

in  hi»  hand.  a$  from  hortdfoek.    He  aupporio 

MASTiir,  ana  bringe  him/orward. 

Geo*  Lay  thee  down  her&  old  friend.  The  ene- 
my's horiemen  will  hardlv  take  their  way  among 
these  brambles,  through  which  I  have  dragged  thee. 

Mar.  Oh,  do  not  leave  me!  leave  me  not  an  in- 
stant 1  My  moments  ars  now  but  low,  and  I  wouM 
profit  by  toem. 

Geo.  Martin,  you  forgot  yourself  and  me— X  must 
back  to  the  field. 

Ahr.  {attempta  to  riae.)  Then  drsg  me  back  thi- 
ther also  I  I  cannot  die  but  in  your  presence— I  dars 
not  bo  alono.  Stay,  to  give  peace  to  my  parting 
souL 


'^r&t  H*iysft  bP  aawn. 


6eo,    X  j^ra  no  pnesf;  'Martin'.    ( Oolnp.) 
.M^f'  \jraiHng  "htmstlf  pith  great  pain.) .  Bftroa 
woT^e  of  Agpen,  I  savea  thy  life  in  battle :  for  that 
good  deed,  hear  me  but  one  moment. 
Gee.    I  hear  thee,  my  poor  friend,    (^titmnng.) 
Mar.    But  come  dos^very  dose.    See*at  thoti, 
,  fir  knisht— thia  wound  I  bore  for  tnec-^and  thiH'* 
ima  thra-^doat  thou  not  remember  t 
..    Geo.    I  do. 

Mar.    I  nftve  servi^  thee  aince  thoti  wast  a  ch34 ; 
.fffn^  thee  faithfully— waa  never  from  thy  aide. 
Geo.    Thou  hast. 

Mar.    And  now  I  di6  in  thy.aervice. 
'Geo.    Thou  mayat  recover. 
^,..Mar.    t  cannot.     By  my  long  aervicd— by"  my 
li^ara—by  tliia  mortal  saah,  and  by  the  death  that  I 
,  ain  to  die— oh  do  not  bate  me  for  what  I  am  now  to 
.,pnfoId  I 

Geo. '  Be  assured  I  can  nerer  hate  thee. 

.  Mar,    Ah !  thou  little  knowest Sweaj*  to  me 

tjbiou  wilt  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to'  my  parting 
.  Iftoul. 

Geo.  (takes  his  hand.)  1  srwear  I  will.  iAlayvn 
.and  shouting.)  But  be'  brief— thou  knowest  my 
''haate. 

■ '  Mar.    Hetfrme,  then.    I  waa  the  sqtrfre,  the  be- 
loved and  favourite  attendant,  of  Arnolf  of  Ebera* 
dorfl   Arnolf  was  say  age  as  the  moutitain  bear.'  He 
'loved  the  Lad^  Isabel,  but  she  reonlted  not  hts'paa- 
mbn.    She  loved  Ihy  father^,  but.nersh-e,  old  Am- 
heim,  was  the  friend  of  Arnolf^  and^he  waff  forced 
fo 'marry  him.    ByYnkntight,  in  the  chapel  atBbera- 
dorf,  the  ill-omened  rites  were  performed;  "hey  te- 
'aw!ijanc&  l^e?  screams,  were  in  vaiji.    These  anna 
VoMainea  her  at  the  altat  till  the  nuptial  benediction 
^a^i}ronounced.    Canst  thou  foi:give  me? 

Geo.  1  do  forgfvfe  thee.  Thy  obedience  to  •  thy 
savage  master  haa  been  obliterorted  by  a  long  train 
of  lervicM  to  his  ^dow.  .    . 

far.  r  Services!'  ayi  Moodr  services!  for ''they 

.cOintnenee()-^db  h6t'$iit  my  hand— fhey  comn^- 

(^  #it  n  thiB  hmrder  of  my  master  1   {  Qcouoe  (pdu 

his  hand^  4ind  stands  aghast  in  spt^less'  horror) 

.•Trampl9  on  Tnevi«P*Ue  me  with  your  dagger!    I 

\%dM  your  mother  to  poison  her  'first  husband !    I 

'  ^  thank  H^aveh; '  it  is-  said. 

Geo.    My  mother  1    £lacred,  Heaven!     Martin,' 
thou  ravest— th^  revet  of  thy  wound  haa  distractad 
^*tbce.  .    • 

'^Mar:'Jfor  TMim'not  mad!  "Wbuld  to  God  I 

.:^*Were?    Ttyme;"  Yonder  is  th«  WttlftWIl-^Vrinder 

\  the  old  'castle  of  Qrreftnhans— fmA-vy^nder  is  the 

iS^"ll?V^  marsh  {in  tt whisker)  whiette  I  gwhered  the 


tf 


;  :^^ed  tbgethcr.)   Oh,  had  you  se^  hitn  Hrhen  the 

"Ipofion  tooK  effect!  '-Had  ytm  heard  his itivinM^tetid 

Been  the  contortions  of  his  ghastly  visage !— He  didd' 

furious  and  impenitent,' as  he  hved;  and  went-- 

where  I  am  shortlyup  gfi.  )  You  do  not  speak  1 

Geo.  {with  exertion.)    Miaerable  wretch  I   how 
canl? 
v.!  I  jMbr.  H  Ad  y«tt  inot  IbrgiJta^qMi  1 
\\\  iGeo:-  ix-Msy^uoa  imrdon> thesM  -cannot  I 
•  ^SMbr.  Si  «v»d  thy  hfe— ^— 

^lOtol   Forthat,  takbmyeuMel    {J&  ahaitdus  up 
his batUe-ajce^  and ruskssmUto ihtstdkyhmn^whim 
•'  thAMHMsds  hfiord, ) 

/jEr.  OHoarroe!  yet  more— inore^  horror !    (A^ 
'  ieinpts  to  ri«^  andJaUs  heavily,    A  loud  ataxum.) 
$nter  Wickero  hastily    . 
Wib.    Itt'the  name  of  God,  Martin,  tend  me  thy 

''bttindr 


.Mar., 
Wit, 
Mar. 


Take  it  . 

Where  i8,it7  ,       '  '■ 

{looks  mOfyat  hini.y'W  th^  chapel  at 
.  Eb^rsdorCor  buried  in  the  hemlock  mtorah. 

Iric.   Thre  old  gmmblertt  ifraay •with  his  Wdhnds. 

Martixi,  if  thou  hast^  spark  of  r^asbn  in  thee,  give 

^&my  sword. '  Thedajrgoes  sore iilgaSnst us. 

. '-'.  Mar.    There  it  lies.   Burr  it  in  thte  heart  bf  thy 

'^' tnaate^  (Sei!irrge\'  thouwilt  d»  H'mi  cr'gdod  o|Ree~> 

*he  office  of  a  faithful  servant. 


ff«Mr  Cbi^ju». 


^lain  aix  of  his  troopers—they  are  in  headloagfit 
—the  henilock  marsh  is  red  with  their  gore  tlKIi' 
TIN  gives  a  d4cpgroa7ij  and  faints.)  Awayf  AWIj! 
(  They  hurry  qf,  as  to  the  pursuit.) 

Enter  BoDBIfto  of  MiM.TiN«Bir.  vMmki  hts  ktbut, 
his  nrms  disdrder^d  and  broking  kMittMlhslrm- 
che&n  of  a  spsdr  in  his  hasidf  iritk  Mb,  fiiios 

WOU'BTXIN. 

Rod  A  curse  on  fortune,  and  a  double  an0i{p 
on  George  of  Aspen !  Never,  never,  .will  IfiX^ 
him  my  disgrace — overthrown  like  a  rotten  Wat 
before  a  whurlwind  1      '  .        .  .     ,■ 

Wo{f,  Be  comibrted,  Count  B4>detic :  ins  ml 
we  have  escaped  being  prisoners.  See  n^^w 
troopers  of  Aflpan  pour  luong  the  plain,  like  ww 
lows  of  the  Rhine  I  It  is  good  we  are  shrowiea  or 
the  thicket.  .         ,      *     ii_j 

Rod.  Why  took  he  not  my  life,  when  bjiwp 
me  of  my  honour  and  of  my  love  1  ^TOl?l!? 
apear  not  pierce  my  heart,  when,  mine  shmin  te 
his  arms  like  a  frail  bulrush  1  {Throioe  miC»i 
broken  sptar^)  Bear  witness,  Heaven  and  etftli,  I 
ou^ve  tliis  disgrace  only  tO  dvenge !  . .... 

Woif.  ^comfortedj  the  knights  of  A»en.ng 
not  gamed  a  bloodless  victory.  And  see^'uieieni 
one  of  peorge's  followers — {seeing  IMUaTffl.) 

Rod.  His  squire  Martin :  if  he  be  not  qeajip 
will  secure  him :  he  is  the  xiepositoTy  of  the  MWJ 
of  his  master.  Arouse  the^,  trOsty  foflower  a  t" 
bxmseof  Ajspenl  \ 

Mar.  {reviving.^  Leav6  me  noti  !ie«fe,  tns'jjg^ 

faron  George  I  nut^es  Are  darkened  with  agOir« 
have  not  yet  told  all. 

Wolf.  The  old  man  takes  you  for  hii  mutflf. 
.  Jio(L  What  wouldst  thoil  tefl  7 
,  Mar.  Oh^  1  would  tjoU  alt  the"  .Jepgjj 
which  I  waa  urged  to  the  nitttder  of  Ehetir 

Rod,  Murder  !-^is  is  ^rth  marlungr 

Mar.  I  loved  a  maiden;'  dtfuf^ter  (n 
steward ;  my  maater  sediiced  her— she  09    ..,, 
outcast,  ana  died  in  mibcry— I  towed  vBjfljetfCr 
end  I  did  avenge  her. 

Rod.,  Hadst  thou  accomnlibesi 
.  Mar^  None  biit  thy  mother. 

iZod.  The  Lady  Isabella!  .  .   ,  ».  .^i 

Mar.   Ay:  she  hated  her  hurtmW'tll^jra 
love  toRudiger.  and  when  Aeitl«rathat«yj 
was  returned  from  Palestine,  htf  BlfeWif  « 
gered  by  the  transports  of  his  jealousy— tMJ-P"" 
pared  for  evil;  tfr*'fifend!ti«Qpt»*«4  f^^^rhuM 

Rod.  {breaks.inta  a  transport.)  Fo^UiVv^JJ 
haat  jrepaid  me  aJll  Lpveand  ^engeiacMV  "J 
own  I— Wjjlf^tein,  recall  ont  followefs  .'•q«WR^w*» 
fhy' bligle^lWoLPSTKtM  »Outicfe.) 


MMi^ 


pfA^pet         ., 
what  nave  I  said  ! 

,  Rod. ,  What  ihoii  caiist  not  recall  ,^  _^^^ 

M^r^  Then  is  my  ftite  decreed?  'Tb  "tiSBS 
be  I  in  thia  very  place  was  the  poison  gaiMrff—'- 
retHbution ! 

Bntgj'  thrtfi  or  four  soldiers  qf  Robiue/ .. 

Rod.  Secure  thia  wounded  trpoiier;'  Wj^ 
woundflrand  guard  him  well :  p^XHiP^^-^tSSSii 
of  GrierenhauBH  and  conceal  hiitt  tJ|A  v$/|pV^ 
Aspen  iuive  oetir^.  *on4  •  the  pukauU  r-ix*  w  b*^ 
as  ygu  love  your  lives,        .  «;,,i.|^  ofWia- 

Jmr.  U^  *if  Mf  soldiers.).  '^^^^^^^^rPrmHt 
gisanee!  myfaouriS'CMael  iisS^is 

Rod  Hope,  joy,  and  tnuoipb,  on9$§fSg;,^^\ 
mine !  Welcome,  to  my  hearti  u>ng--«b«AM^  .^ 
One  liioky  ehaaoe  has  thrown  doim^^*^^ 
scale  of  the  house  of  Mldangen,  ann  .l»w»i»*^ 

•   Vtfl/'.'lfomase.iMieadi, dishonour  to 
of  Ainaii,  shoukl  thia  ^Irowadad  souitt 
hifrtade 


nx  H0CT9S  OP  ASPKN. 


AmI.  ilftdliovfldidMft  thoQ  this.  <dia«raoe  will 
fiu  on  them  7 
IMfC  Ssnlfi  br  th»  roUieffuuibBeiK  of  Lady 

Xtabeua, 

'  Bod,  Aim)  is thftC  alii 
Wolf.  What  more  1 

JRotL  iShortai^ted  tfatf  thou  art,  is  not  Qeorge  of 
'^  Aapen.  arwell  as  thou,  a  member  of  the  holy  and 
invisible  circle^  over  which  I  preside? 
'  fV&{/r  Speak  lowen  for  God'a  aake!  these  ale 
ihmgs  not  to  be  mentioned  before  the  son. 
'  Hod.  True :  but  stands  he  not  bound  by  the  most 
«odemn  oath  religion  can  devise,  to  discover  to  the 
trfbonal  whatever  concealed  hiiquity  shall  come  to 
fab  knowledge,  be  the  perpetrator  whom  he  may-*- 

'  ay,  wexe  that  peipetrator  his  own  father— or  mother; 

~  «nd  can  yon  doimt  that  he  has  heard  Martinis  con- 
fession 1 

Wqif*  True:  b«t,  blessed  Yinin  I  do  you  think 
he  wul  accuse  hia  own  mother  before  the  invisible 

•'jwtaes) 

Rod.  If  not,  he  becomes  forswore,  and,  by  our 

-  Uw(  mast  disL    BMrer  way  mjr  vengeande  is  eom- 

:  )>let^*<^iiiired  or  parricide,  I  care  not:  but,  as  the 

*  'oaeor  the  other  shall  I  erusb  the'haughty  George  of 
Aspen. 

^  Waff,  Thy  vengeenoe'  strikes  doeo. 
*  Rom  Deep  as  tio  woandsl  have  home  from  ^ 
proud  family.    Rudi^r  alew  rev  father  in  battle— 
Oeorge  has  twice  baifled  and  disbononred  my  arms, 
and  Henfy  lias  stoleJt  the  heart  of  my  beloved  i  but 

-'  IM  MpimA  can  Oertrade  now  remain  under  the  care 
of  tneuittvieroiis  dam  of  this  brood  of  wolves^  fiur 
less  can  she  wed  the  smooth-<meeked  boy,  wh^  this 


I  Wie,  {ynuUHnTig.'t  Here's  much  to  do  about  an 
Old  crazy  (rencher-shiAer. 

Oeo.  What  muttercBt  thou  1 

Wtc.  Only,  sir  knight,  that  Martin  seemed  oat  of 
his  senses  wnen  I  left  oiia,  and  has  perhsps  wander- 
ed into  the  marsh,  and  perished  there. 

Oeo.  How— out  of  his  senses?  Did  he  speak  ts 
thee  7 — {apprekmaively. ) 

Wie.  Yes,  noble  sir. 

O«o,  Dear  Henry,  step  for  an  instant  to  yon  tree 
—thou  vrilt  see  from  th«neeif  the  foe  rally  upon  the 
WolfshiU.  (UxNSY  retirtg.)  And  do  you  stand 
back  (to  tfte  4oidUr$.)    [Ih  hringt  Wichbkd  for- 


•^  aostie  of  tiliany  sbaU  be  disclosed.  IBngle. 

"''•  ^fVh^f.  Hark!  ther  sound  a-  retreat t  let  us  go 

t'doeber  into  the  wood. 

'^'MoA,  The  victors  approach!  I  shall  daah  their 
Uiumph !— Issue  the  private  a^unjnons  for  convok- 
ing the  members  tlus  very  evenmg ;  1  will  direct  the 

.•4«iflK  Measures. 
Wolf.  What  place  7 
Hod.  The  old  chapel  in  die  ndns  of  Griefenhaus, 

r.«iMiiriiAL  [JBxmirU. 

SCENE  II. 

BnUr  GaosAB  or  Aennr,  at  from  the  purHsU. 

Oeo.  (fipmpMslowlif/oTwaird.)  How  many  wretches 
hrv«rsuhk  ottder  my  arm  this  day,  to  whom  life  was 

HWeet;  thotigh  the  wretched  bondsmen  of  Count 
Rodenc  I  And  I— I  w^  sought  death  beneath  every 

'  Imd  oattlb-axe,  atid  oflered  my  breast  to  every  anow 

"  Hfl  «m  ctttsed  with  victory  and  safety.  Here  I  left 
the  wretch — ^Martin !— Martin !— wnat,  ho  I  Mar- 

*  tin ! — <-Mother  of  God !  he  is  gone  I    Should  he 

npeat  the  dreadful  tale  to  any  other-*^— Martin  f— 

'Hesnswers  not.'  Perhapa  ha  has  crept  into  tMk 

thipkeL  and  died  there— were  it  so,  ne  hoxrible 

secret  is  only  mine. 


or  Assail,'  utth  WtoataD,  Rvntou), 
andjMU^oott. 

^  i'Mnte  Jbt  to  thee^  hifbther !  though,  by  St.  Fran- 
cis, I  would  not  gain  another  field  at  the  price  of 
seemg  thee^'ftebv  with  such  reckless  desperation. 
"nr  safety  is  Itttleiess^an  mvaeulous. 

fcey/  By^r  Ladf,  when  Baron  George  struck.  I 
think  he  must  have  forgot  that  hia  foes  were  God's 
tevteikiresL  -  8adh  fiirious  doings  I  never  saw,  niad  I 
hare  been  a  trooper  these  fb^^     wo  years  come  St 
BHrAtl^r^ — 
"0A^iP«ae»f 'Sawanyof)  ^^Martinl 
Wie.  Noble  air.  I  left  him  here  not  long  since. 
'-«Mr;  Ativ^ordead7 

IRa  Alive,  noble  shr,  but  sonly  woonded.     I 

thtelt  he  mnst  be  prisoner,  for  he  could  not  have 

bu^ired  else  from  hence. 

Oek  HeedhMs  idaf  e  f  Why  (fidst  thou  leate  Uim  1 

Hen.  pear  brother,  Wiekerd  aeted  for  the  beet : 

*  jJ^aaiHS-to  our  Bisistance  And  the  aid  of  his  com- 

'IMtfens. 

€ho.  I  tell  the&  Henry.  Msrtin's  saftty  was  of 
^^Mtftepottanee  thin  the  lives  of  any  ten  that  stand 


Gm,  {tfUh  morked  apprehenoion.)  What  did  Mar- 
tin say  to  thoe,  Wiekerd  7— tell  me,  on  thy  allegi- 
anoe. 

Wie.  Mere  rainngs,  sir  knight-^-offered  me  'his 
sword  tojcni  you. 

Geo.  Said  he  aught  of  killing  any  one  else  7  ' ' 

Wie.  No :  the  pain  of  his  wound  eeemed  to  have 
brought  on  a  lever. 

Geo,  (ckupe  ku  hands  together.)  I  breathe  ajaain 
— ^I  spy  comfort  Why  could  I  not  see  as  w^U  as 
thia  fellow,  that  (he  wounded  wretch  may  have 
been  distracted  7  .  Let  me*  at  least  think  so  tiU 
proof  ehaU  show  the  truth  iaaide.)  Wi<dLerd,  think 
not  on  what  I  said-*-the  heatof  thabattle  had  choied 
my  blood.  Thou  hast  wished  for  the  Nether 'farm 
at  Ebersdorf— it  shall  be  thine. 

IRc.  Thanka,  my  noble  lord. 

Rt-aUer  Hsnbt. 

ffen.  No— they  do  not  rally— they  have  had 
enough  of  it— but  wiekerd  and  Conrad  shall  remain. 
with  twenty  troopers  and  a  score  of  crossbowmen, 
and  scour  the  woods  towards  Giiefenhsns,  ta  pre- 
vent the  fugitives  from  making  head,  v^e  wiU. 
with  the  rest,  to  EberadorC  What  say  you,  brother  1 

Geo.  Well  ordered.,  Wiekerd.  look  thou  sench 
everywhere  for  Martin :  bring  him  to  me  dead  or 
alive ;  leave  not  a  nook  of  the  wood  unsought 

Wie  I  warrant  you,  noble  sir,  I  shall  find  hnn« 
could  he  clew  himself  up  like  a  dormouse. 

Hen.  I  think  he  must  be  prisoner.  , 

Geo.  Heaven  forefead !  Take  a  ^nnmst  Eastaoe 
{JLo  an  (Mendixnt ;)  ride  to  the  castle  oi^ llaltinra, 
and  demand  a  parley.  If  Martin  is  pnaonerseiper 
any  ransom :  oner  ten— twenty^  all  our  priaonsra  in 
exchange.  r 

.Eus.U  shall  be  done,  sir  knight.  '    ' 

'  Beru.  JBre  we  go^  sound  txufBtf>et4Trrstiike  npoihe 
song  of  victory.  -.» 


Joy  to  the  Tietorai  thogsnSof  fllB<ll#tnt     '     '^ 

Jojr«otb«raee*fthf  bmtt»«tdae«ii  .       >^ 
Olon'apraMSVdaalUiumBbaMfmwfi    : 
'   €«nMO(tf  in lM>aee,  and  vfetMouiip  %rar. 
Honour  «oquiring, 

Bnntinfl.  MMtSSraMMifh  Saeam  ikm  fOi   ^ 
warftxet  wkkfinc , 
BrokoA  imnkt  yfeMinr, 

YMdi  ilk  wildaiiat4>M  fldi  pslA  &ltnber 

Jof  to  each  waniw,  tittH-MlotiV  of  ASMn  I 
JMT  ^rhe  iMmUMsis'il  tlw  bold  dsjl      ^ 

pj^c^,  )o  9«7b^8Snn  (hStftU  mjSslar  i 


:li 


f 


Boldlsr  tbti  laaniog    ^ 
Rodeiic't  power  MOimtaVi 
Wei]  for  thev  eUfltain  their  Uadei  did  tbty  wUd  i 


iUeltain 
Jo7  bleat  thnn  djinc, 

laidMebaaimnyi 


■ills; 


Their  death-ekodtd 

Novto  ourliom^,  tlie  pODiid  maoiiaQ  of  Aeptn^ 
Bend  wevisr  vietois,  tnttmpbftDt  awur  i . 

There  each  loon  daflMeJ,  ur  caUuik  youth  dbate 
ahall  wipe  Iron  hb  iSrSead  the  atalM  offfmr. 


tsr 


B'si  now  oo  the  tmrete  < 
'   Lovaourh 
goafithei 
Ronndgoei  theti 
Love,  wfaek  and  ooof,  ear  Mithe  eiesiit  eherthewt 

Bm.  Now  spread  our  baBnera.  ^and  lo  Sberadoil 
m  trmmph.  We  carry  relief  w  the  anuott%<  joy  to 
the  heart  of  the  aged,  brother  George.    {€hln^  qf^ 


THE  HOUSE  OF  ASP^f. 


Crea*  Or  treble  miiery  and  death.  I 

[Avart^  and  following  tlawli^. 
Tlu  muHe  wundt^  and  the  foUotDer$  of  Atpen  begin 
toJUe  acroM  the  stage,    TVu  curtain  foUe, 


ACT  III. 

SCBNB  I. 

Castle  qf  Ebersdorf 

RoDiaxB,  TBABaf.i.A,  amd  QmnnvDm, 

JhuL  I  i^rithee,  dear  wife,  be  merry.  It  must  be 
«T«r  by  thn  tunsi  and  happily,  otherwiee  the  bad 
news  had  reached  ua. 

:  Jba.  Should  we  not,  then,  have  heard  the  tidings 
of  the  coed  1 

Rud,  Oh  I  these  fly  slower  by  halt  Becidea,  I 
wanant  all  of  them  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  Oh  I 
not  a  page  would  leave  the  skirts  of  the  fugitires  till 
thsgr  were  fairly  beaten  into  their  holds ;  but  had 
the  boys  lost  the  day,  the  straflglers  had  made  for 
the  castle.  Go  to  the  window,  Gertrude :  seest  thou 
anything? 

Ckr.  Ithink  I  see  a  hoTteman. 

Jsa,  A  single  rider  7  then  I  fear  me  much. 

Osr.  It  is  only  Father  Ludovic 

Rud.  A  plague  on  thee  I  didst  thou  take  a  fat  friar 
•a  a  mule  for  a  trooper  of  the  house  of  Aspen  ? 

Cfer,  But  yonder  is  a  great  dood  of  dust* 

Rud.  {eageriif')  Indeed! 

Oer.  It  is  only  the  wine  sledges  going  to  my  aunt's 
convent. 

Rud.  The  devil  confound  the  wine  sledges,  and 
the  mulea,  and  the  monks  I  Come  from  the  win- 
dow, and  torment  me  no  longer,  thou  seer  of  strange 
sights. 

€hr.  Dear  uncle,  what  can  I  do  to  amuse  vou  1 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  dreamed  this  morning  1 

Rud,  Konsense :  but  say  on ;  any  thing  is  better 
than  silenoe. 

Oer.  I  thought  I  waa  in  the  chapel,  and  they  wen 


nViewnceqfQiMwmm>%sisikskifdegrem,iUm 
she  Intrsts  into  tears. 
Rud,  How  now,  Gertrude  1 
Cfer.  Alas!  may  not  the  fote  of  poor  Eleanor  at 
this  moment  be  mine  1 

Rud.  Never,  my  girl,  never— (iUE/itery  music  is 
heard) — Hark !  hark !  to  the  sounds  thai  tell  thee  so. 

[AR  rise  and  run  to  the  vin^ow, 
Rud.  Joy !  joy !  they  come,  and  come  victonons. 
{TViedUyrtLsq/ die  war-sorig  is  heard  leiihouL)  Wel- 
come !  welcome !  once  more  have  my  old  eyes  seen 
the  banners  of  the  house  of  Maltingen  trampled  in 
the  dust.— Isabella,  broach  our  oldest  casks :  wine 
is  sweet  after  war. 

Enter  HimY,  foUo%Hd  5y  RnnroiD  and  trooptn. 

Rud  Joy  to  thee,  my  boy  .*  let  me  press  thM  to 
this  old  hjeart. 

Isa.  Bless  thee,  my  won^^smhraess  Mm)— Oh, 
how  many  houra  of  bitterness  are  eompenaated  by 
this  embrace  I  Bless  thee,  my  Hepiy  !  wbeie  bast 
thou  left  thy  brother  7 

Hen.  Hard  at  hand :  by  this  h^  ia  i  lusaiint  the 
drawbridge.  Hast  thou  no  gresongs  for  n^  Om* 
'trade?    {Goes  to  her,) 


Oer,  IJoy  not  in  battlea. 
Rud.  Bi     '    '    ' 


burying  my  aunt  Isabelia  aUve.    And  who,  do  vou 
^'^*  '  '      ravedifflers  who  shovelled  in 

Even  Baron  George  aiui  old 


Ihink,  aunt,  were  the  grav( 

the  earth  upon  you?    " 

Martin. 

1m.  iappears  Stocked)  Heaven !  what  an  idea  I 
Cfer.  Do  but  think  of  my  terror—and  Minhold  the 

■rinstrel  plaved  all  the  while  to  drown  your  screams. 
Ritd  And  old  Father  Ludovic  dano^  a  saraband, 

with  the  steeple  of  the  new  convent  u|>on  his  thick 

akuU  by  way  of  mitre.    A  truce  to  this  nonsense. 

&tH  us  a  son&  my  love,  and  leave  thy  dreams  and 


CUr.  What  shall  I  sing  to  you? 

Rtsd  Sing  to  me  of  war. 

Oer.  I  cannot  sing  of  battle :  but  I  will  sing  yon 
IM  Lament  of  Eleanor  of  Toro,  when  her  lover^waa 
dam  in  the  wars. 

Msa,  Oh.  no  laments,  Gertrude. 

Rud,  Then  aing  a  song  of  mirth. 
'  Jea.  Dear  husband,  is  this  a  time  for  mirth? 

Rud.  Ia  it  neither  a  time  to  sing  of  mirth  nor  of 
sorrow  ?  Isabellm  would  rather  hear  Father  Lndo- 
vie  chant  the  **  Da  prafundis." 

Cfer,  Dear  uncle^  oe  not  angry.  At  present,  I  can 
poly  sing  the  lay  of  poor  Eleanor.  It  comea  to  my 
heeirt  at  this  moment  aa  if  the  aonowfiil  mourner 
had  been  my  own  aiater. 

sons.* 

.     dwraBoolbiftirlekeaf  Toio. 

wtM  wm  wkinwfl  tkat  wmvad  the  mtk  wood. 

Hieiiei.  hniiriiiir'j  in  inninr 

to  th<  bwww  «pa  yept  to  the  flood.— 

mSi  the  nenriooof  bUM  lowv  bendhv. 

Tlmhi,  thtt  beer'ft  the  poor  tuppUantli  err, 
nt  tty  petHiOD,  hi  uigaMh  uoondinr, 
Mr  neawiak  rMloie,  or  l«t  Eleanor  die." 


the 


lhefi«e,wilhthe 


of  the  battle; 


theyftil. 


land&faitvi 

Jmt,  and  tte  nrnVaibdllM  ooniiot'a  ^eadiitll^ 
I  ehaee  ■  wid  olaiMMir  eane  badiiii  the  sale, 
ahe  saaad  Ihnapitfae  woodtauM  aodfiafr, 
(mieehhif ,  a  wanior  wae  aecB ; 
tide  ma»'d  hii  nxHaUiN  ao  weacr, 
.«  hahaet,  and  wo  waa  mi  ■nea. 

'  lOBnvaie  widi  *"nM  Maid  of 'Dko.*' Mia, »  Me.1 


M*M^  Jut  she  had  tears  for  thy  danger, 

JETen.  Thanks,  my  gjentle  Gertrude^  Sesb  I  btva 
brought  back  thy  scarf  from  no  in^onoua  neld. 

Oer,  It  is  bloody  i-\shoeked) 

Rud  Dost  start  at  that  my  mrl?  Were  it  hia 
own  blood  as  it  ia  that  of  his  toea.  thou  aboDldsl 
glory  in  it^Go,  Reynold,  make  good  chetf  Withlhy 
Mows.  [Exit  RaniOLD  and  soidisn. 

Enter  Gsoaon  penshely* 

Geo.  (goes  straight  to  RuniosB.)  Faiher,  thy 
blessing. 

Rud  Thou  hast  it,  boy. 

/eo.  {.rushes  to  embrace  himr-^he  avoids  Aer.) 
How  ?  art  thou  wounded  ? 

Cho.  No. 

Rud  Thou  lookeat  deadly  pale. 

Oeo.  It  is  nothing. 

Isa.  Heaven's  blessing  on  my  gallant  Georg& 

Oeo.  {aside.)  Dares  she  bestow  a  bIei«ng?—<& 
Martin's  tale  was  frenzy ! 

ha.  Smile  upon  us  for  once,  my  son ;  darken  imh 
thy  brow  on  this  day  of  gladness— fow  are  our  hmk 
ments  of  joy^should not  my  sons  share  in  them? 

Oeo.  iaside.)  She  has  moments  of  joy-h  leoe 
frenzy  then. 
^    Isa.  Gertrude,  my  lov&  assist  me  to  disarm  the 
'knight— (<S7ie  loosens  ana  takes  qffhis  eafffiie.) 

Oer.  There  is  one,  two,  three  hackSi  and  noM 
has  pierced  the  steeL 

Rud,  Letmesee.   Letnaaee.   ktna^vmta^l 

Oer.  Elaehadat  thou  none. 

Isa,  I  will  reward  the  armourer  with  its  lewilit  in 
gold. 

Geo.  {aside^  She  must  be  innocent. 

Oer.  And  Henry^s  shield  is  hacked,  too.  Let  ■!• 
show  it  to  you,  uncles— (iS%«  carries  Um»w^9  to 
RoniOKB.)  ,  ,  , .  ^      — 

Rud.  Do,  my  love— and  come  hither,  Henryi  tlMn 
•halt  tell  me  how  the  day  went 

[Hamtv  and  GaaTBUDB  oonearae  apairt  ism 
Ruviosa. ,  Gnosea  comes  /snoanL  IsAantuL 
comes  to  him* 

Isa.  Surely,  George,  some  evil  has  befollen  thae. 
Grave  thou  art  ever,  out  ao  dreadfiilly  gloomyr*. 

Oeo,  Evil,  indeed,— (Andc)  Kow  for  the  taaL 

Ira.  Haa  your  loss  been  great  ? 

Oeo.  No !— Yee  1-Kjteirt)   I  cannot  do  vu 

Ifa.  Peihapssomeinendloat? 

Geo.  It  must  be.— Afar/ta  is  4sadr-{Bs  rsgarms 

ashs 


her  teith  apprehension^  but  steadUig  as 
ees  these  toards.) 

Isa.{startSi  then,  shows  agkwth  s^preaiMM  of 
jfov.)    Dead! 


THE  HOtI9G 

Qte.  (oimad  Mwnonu  ly  Ui /«Hn<*0  Ooili)'! 
OoillT  I— (oiwrt.) 

Jta.  [yiiwnit  lAttTving  lunvtalion,)  DidtlUwo 
MT  dead  1 

On.  Did  I— no— 1  only  raid  monally  woundal. 

Iia.  Wonadedl  Only  wounded!  Where  i»  he! 
Lm  raa  fly  to  bini. — (deiitj'.) 

Oco.  (ftirnl^.)  Hold,  Udy !— Spaak  not  ao  loud  I 
— nioucuMt  DoiiMlunH-Haw  *priaMMr. 

ua.  Afiiuonq'.ind  woonded?  Ply  to  lua  dali*<r- 
•uce  I— OSv  we^ih,  luida,  cuUm,— all  ooi  ponao- 
Moni,  for  kii  raoMiD.  Ns*ar  atMlI  I  kunw  poaca 
tin  these  villa,  or  tUl  tbs  inv^  aacona  km. 

a<o.  {afurt.}  Quilty  I  Gulty  t 

rpn-am, 

a  ihe  Count  ol  Htltingt^ 


l^maM  dra^i  tba 


door  viU  •  pooianl  t  (b| 

•ecaiad  of murdaabv  paiaca^  ira  e^lafflaa 

cord  and  br  UMftoaL  toamarthHiiichlbi 

•vmteta  of  blood,  wko  ]«w  iB  aaani  and  >Tfi 


Oo^WaniirhaQpeaad.  that  when  )m  iod«  ou 
w^iaat  tba  bananl  ba  mtda  t  pnaoMT.  AndwhA 
dunk  von  that  pnaooar  WM 1 

Ao.  1  know  not  (isUh  incrtiufiu  fcrror.l 
Oao.  ifrimbthtf,  hit  procetdinf  rai>fi%.)Hia  own 
twin  brother,  Wno  aocked  the  aame  breaau  with 
him.  and  lay  in  Aa  bowm  of  Iheaameoiatheri  hia 
brotbar  whom  he  loved 


Oao.  HadidUwnitW. 
dmtped  h/mdt)  what  1 
dnty. 

iia.  Myaonl  pnraaa 
teJUm.1, 

"  «.  It  ia  than  i 


I— Hercy!  Hercyl  (dav* 


(fuel 

Om.  WhatHartinaaid7(IauaLL4U(tuA«rAie&) 
ItUlme. 

Jim.  {Joakt  up  wtfL  an  air  q/  di^ nt^.)  Hear, 
PrancrirfthaUwa  of  nature  1  ine  moiher  u judged 
by  the  child— (7>inu  toieanU}am.'>  Yea,  itialma 
— tme  Ihat,  fetiful  oT  my  awn  hA>,  I  lecuied  it  by 
4e  mardei  of  my  tyrant.  Mistaken  coward  1 1  little 
knaw  on  what  urrora  I  ran,  lo  avaidanemoment'a 
affony.— Thon  haal  (he  aecrei ! 

tUe.  Knoweat  thou  to  whom  ihoa  hMt  lold  it^ 

An.  To  my  ion. 

Oto.  No  I  no  1  to  an  aiecutioner. 

Jra.  Be  it  *o,— bo,  proclaim  my  crims,  and  ClrRet 
not  my  tmniahmenl.  Forget  not  that  the  muriier- 
eat  o[  nor  huaband  has  dragged  out  yeara  ofbiddui 
renmrae,  to  be  braughl  al  lul  to  Ihe  Kallalj  by  her 
own  cheriahed  son— thou  art  mlent. 

Ota.  Tbe  lan^piage  of  Nature  ia  no  more  1  How 
•ban  I  learn  another  1 

in.  Look  upon  me,  Oeorgo.  Should  the  ezecu~ 
boner  be  abaahed  betore  Ae  criuunal— loiA  upon 


Zia.  What  thou  doBi  meditate— ba  Teuaanea  . 
keary,  but  Let  it  be  aecret— add  not  the  daaih  at  a 
father  to  thai  of  the  anner  I  Oh  I  Rudioar  1  Radioarl 
ioDoceat  eaUH  of  all  mir  BuiJt  and  all  my  wo,  how 
wilt  Jhou  lear  thy  ulver  loeka  when  than  Aall  hear 
ha  guilt  whom  thou  haat  ao  oflan  daapad  lo  thy 
boaom— hear  her  infamy  proclaimed  by  the  aaa  M 
Ihy  fondeat  hwea. — (leont.) 

6io.  {ttniffUnf  far  AraaA.)  Natnra  will  ban 
uttMhnaa:  owtlwr,  daanat  toaUtn,  1  wiU  aatwyoa 
or  penah  I  (aroiw  himitff  Mo  her  ornu.)    Tim 

ha.  Mm  tbyaalfl  I  aak  not  aalb^  bma  than. 
Nawihallit  be  aaid,  that  laabiUa  of  taiaa  tnlMad 
her  eon  from  tba  path  of  dnty,  ikongb  hutootaien 
ninat  jwaa  over  her  Dangled  eoipaa.    Kan  tkyaalL 

Qie.  NoINol  'IVi>«*«f**hirawankiutbr 
OodhiMaelt  Gonad  be  ifafl  Koie  ptida  ikai  mMdi 
lud  them  aaondar,  and  call  ii  *ir—  I 

'      "I|«MlHyaon!— HttwakalllbebaUlhM 

~       Icneda  art  titard  apon  Vu  itaar  ^ik» 


■"hrSl 


°^  '^.'^riX^f^  why  AmU  1  •lid  tar  . 

Om.  No— I  bcM awam to a«n  |na.  IwUafti. 
do  tha  work  by  halTaa.  DMa  aitjr  OM  aan  MMIM  : 
know  of  tha  dreadfnl  deedl  A 

gjc.  TJwnto— aaa(ttyour-ii>Tioc«MO»>cd  to»a>  , 
the  reat  to  ma. 

Ua.  Wretch  thai  I  am  I  Bow  ana  I  aavpctt  Ih* 
Ca4.  you  would  impoaei 

On.  Thinkonmybihat.    Lin  Eat  bim  i  he  wd    .. 
need  all  the  comlbrt  thou  canat  baalow.    L«(  M  - 
tbooflu  that  hit  daatnwiio*  it  involTtd  in  oiiMt- 
carfy  tnee  ihroagh  the  dreadful  thai. 

iKu  BaitM.— FocRaduerlhiTCUmi:  totbin' 
I  wiUeonlihue  tobear  thebordenofeiiarence:  bitt  ' 
llie  uutant  ibat  my  guilt  comea  to  hi*  kaoir'  ' 
•hall  be  the  latt  of  lay  Lie.  En  I  would  baar 
him  one  ^glance  of  hatred  or  of  acom,  thp  Si 
ihould  drink  my  Uood.  (i*iU>  fAgjwRiordtni 
JKwoin.) 

Qio.  Fear  not    E 
doicB  ahall  appear  iinunit  v 

/to.  Howthalll  aWy  lb< 


obey,  and  a  conductor  will  be  fouod.    <9o  ti 
diUMl  i  there  pray  for  your  eina  and  for  mine,     tna 
feootWoul,  ami  rcJarru.) — Bina,  indead  1 1  break 
a  dreadful  vow,  but  I  rave  the  lileirf  a  parent  i  and   , 
the  penance  1  will  do  Ibi  my  perjury  Aall  appal 
even  the  judgei  of  blood- 

SiiiKr  Rxntoin, 

Aiy.  Sir  knight,  ibemegBengerofConiitBoderia 
deairea  to  ■pealt  with  you. 

Qto.  Admit  him. 

Enltr  Htioo. 


I 


THE  HOUSE  OF  ASPEN. 


the  owlet  acreain  i  and  he  bide  me  aalL  if  Aiou  aUo 
wih  listen  to  the  mtaic. 

Otk  I  nnderetend  him.    I  wtH  be  there. 

Bi$go,  And  the  count  eays  to  yon,  tfatt  he  will  not 
naaooi  yom  wounded  etjuira,  though  yon  would 
doamwttgh  hie  beet  hone  with  gold.  But  yon  may 
send'  him  a  eonfiBMor,  for  the  eount  eaya  he  will 


Geo.  Is  he  eo  near  death  *i 

Bt^o:.  Not  as  It  eeeme  to  ma  He  is 
ifaiBqgh'  40B8  of .  blood ;  but  nioe  hie  wound  wi» 
diweed  be  can  both  stand  and  walk.  Our  ooant 
has  a  notable  balsam,  which  has  recnuted   him 

BUSil^t 

Bm,  Enongli^I  willeend  a  pneBt.-«(£rir  Roeo.) 
I  ftthom  his  slot.  He  wow  add  another  witness 
lo  the  tale  of  Martin's  Kuilt.  ^But  no  priest  shall 
apsucndi  him.  ReyttoM,  thmkest  then  'not  we 
soud  send  sns  of  the  tyoo|^eri,dise#Bed  as  a  monk, 
to  aid  Martin  in  mating  his  eeoSM^ 

Mft  Sobk  ftir«  the ibUowersM  your  hoasearp  so 
well  known  to  those  of  Maltingen,  that  I  fear  it  is 
inBriMiil>li^.' ' 

Geo.  Knoweet  thou  of  no  strangsr  who  might  be 
smpUyed^  W^  lawwl'  shell  Meeed  even  '^ 
aopee. 

|iy.i4Bit'1»iea»ioiH«l  tMnk  the  miiistnl  co«M 


wcUtascQis 


.  ..jaod^aift  write  and  read' lihs  spriest 
(Teo.  Call  him.— CCori/  Rstkold.)  If  this  Mitt,  I 
muaii  sKiiiny  apstt  IbreeL  Weis  lurtin  temofod, 
sosmgiismni' assert  the  Moody  tntk  • 


ACT  IV. 

SCSXS  X. 


fMMU^    A  warer  view  qf  the  9tutU  Aofi  in  Aid 
Seamdt  hut  etiil  at  eame  dietanee. 

Enter  Rooxaic,  Wolfstbui,  ond  tfiehh'flri,  tu^^om  - 1 
a  reeemiMi/rifi^  pe«%. 

Wolf,  I^Mf  mean  to  improve  their  ancceso,  and 
wiU  imsh  their  advantagie  far.  We  must  retreat 
bettaiesLponnt  Rodetic 

Hod,  wa  are  ssfo  here  for  the  prawnt  They, 
make  no  unnediaie  notion  of  advcnee.  I  flmcy 
neither  George  nor  Heniy  are  with'  their  party  m 
the  wood. 

Enter  Hugo. 


Buro.  Noble  sir,  how  shall  I  teQ  what  hiui^Mp^r. 
penea  ? 

Rod,  What? 

Bugo.  Martin  has  Escaped. 

Rod,  Villain!  thy  life  shalliparit!   {StnJukm 
Htroo-^  hdd  hy  WoLrerxiN.) 

uM.    . ,  ^'^V'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Rodario  I  Hu0O.|U]rJw^ 

»"  I  blameless. 

Rod,  Reekless  slave !  how  came  he  to  eaoapeii.  . 
B%^o,  Under  thedianiyMofainMili'shaU^ 


a  coauMMiota :  he  w  f^J^f^  *^   by  "your  orders  we  brought  to  conihss  hin* 


ijwt^^ eoBi^hlttei'j'IBahold, J  Hhsi  tiiOQ  coorage 
to  MMMaMbs-ia  dsmiifvBs  enssfprise  ? 

J9«r.  My  lifiB,  sir  knight,  has  bei^  one  seSBiS  ef 
dawsr  and  of  dread.    I  h«v»  fwfgatten  how-  to 

mm  in^*  ipisihisaheif  thy  sacmhig.-^Who  im 

JhHH  An  MAiftimarte  knight,  obKgsd  to  shrotid 
BWlfttnM'lhisdisgulseL 

•hN'  What'ietho  eanssrof  thy  nrisitirtimest 

Ber,  \  Blew,  a^  a  tournament,  n  piinoe,  and  was 
kid«ttdsip'tiaoM>era#ettphei 

Oeo,  I  have  interest  with  the  emper^  Swear  to 
peifMut  whit  taskl  shall  naposeonlhfeci  and  I  wiB' 
proMMWionoail  of  the  hati* 

Ber.  I  awear. 

Oeo.  Than  take  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  and  go* 
widrdM nUbwas orCMncRodeiio^  astf  to conftss' 
my  wounded  squire  Martin*  Give  >mi  thy  drMs,  and 
lenMhi  lajgiMSoi*  his  stead.  Thy  captivity  shall  be 
short,  and  I  pledge  my  knightly  woM  I  will  labour 
tomautaniyproMiM,  wheuf  thou  shidt  have  leisnre 
toMlbUl^iyMstory, 

jBir«J  will  do  as  yot  direei  Is  the  IBe  of  yonr 
squire  in  dang^r?- 

Oatk  It  is,  unless  thou  canst' aoeompKsh  hii  re* 


B^.  I  wiHeSsaylt  [Brit 

0s»i  8tteh  are  the  toean  expediMits  to  which 
Gedvgs  of  Aspeii  mast  now  resort.  No  longer  can 
I  ddMto  with  Rbderie  in  the  field:  Hie  depraved— 
the  peijured  knight  must  contend  with  him  only  in 
die  arte  efdisahnulatidn  and  treachery.  Oh.  mother ! 
mother  1  the  most  bitter  ooneeqnence  of  tny  crime 
lastMnihehirthofthyflrst-boml  But  I  mast  warn 
any  brother  of  the  impending  etorra.  Poor  Henry, 
how  tittlo  can  thy  ffay  temper  anticipate  evil  I  What, 
ho  there  r  {JBnUr  «n  Attendant)  Where  is  Baron 
Heniy? 

AM.  Kohle  sir,  he  rode  forth,  after  a  alight  refrssh- 
•lent^to  visit  the  party  in  the  field. 

Om.  Saddle  my  steed  I  I  will  follow  him. 

AJU.  So  please  you,  your  noble  father  has  twice 
demanded  your  presence  at  the  banquet. 

IGJeo.  It  matters  not— say  that  I  have  ridden  forth 
to  the  Wolfshill.    Where  is  thy  Uij  % 

Att.  In  the  chapel,  sir  knight 

6j».  »Tis  well— saddle  my  bay  horse— (aparO  for 
die  las.  time. 

[Exit, 


Md,  Has  he  been  long  9»ne1 

Bugo,  An  hour  and  mosk  since  he  passsd.' 
sentinels,  disguised  M  the  ctaapJisJQ  qf.  Aspem. 
he  walKed  so  slowly  and  faebi|y,  I  think  vb 
yethave  reached  the  poata  of  the  sn^roiu 

J^.  Wheie  is  the  treapherovksuvMt  Ji 

JfiK^  He  wsits  his  doom  not  far  from  hence. 

Rod.  pxM  rhim  ^hidisiv.  TUs  mismMl  dsA 
snatched  the  morsel  oT  vengeance  fioin^  the  liMioiift] 
Mattmgen,  shall  expne  ttn4er,tortHi»* 

Re-enter  Hooo,  iMi  BiirrSAX  and  dttanAMIIIr.  ;'  * 

01  a  minister  Oi  rsngiDn,  to  steal  a  cnintitsl^iocn  n^ 
handof  jnsdce? 

.  Ber.  I  am  no  viUaio^  Gonnt  Roderlq ;  u^  <m& 
aidM  theescapeof  onei^ounddd^tnetahwhoii  tMU. 
(dklst  mean  to  fcil!  basely.  -^'vws 

Rod,  Liar  and  slave !  th<ya  hast  asai^  h  }^mk 
derer,  troon  whom  jastloe  bad  sacred  clauniL ' 

Bef-,  1  warn  thee  again,  count,  that  I  am  &eilh^.wt 
liarnor  slave.  Shortly  I  hope  to  tell  uihe  I  am  (me^ «-! 
more  thyequal. 

i?odL  Thou  1  Thou! 

Ber.  Tee!  the  name  of  Bertram  <>f8btfsdotfsra^ 
once  not  unknown  to  thee. 

Rod.  (a^tonUhed.)  Thou  Bertram)  tboBrolllat.Q(RU 
Arndf  of  EbersdorC  first  husband  of  the  Batolkefi,..t 
Isabella  of  Aspen? 

B«r.  The  same.  .    ^ 

Rod.  Who,  in  a  quarrel  at  a  toumament,  «iaJOq(>  "^ 
years  since,  slew  a  blood-relation  nf  fhs  fiinppiVM^t 
and  waslaid  under  the  bap  % 

Ber,  The  same.  j 

Rod,  And  who  baa  now.  in  thtf  disginse  of  a  prteat^i 
aided  the  escape  of  Maftin,  sqaire  to  Qeoiga.  ou-- 
Aspen  1 

Ber.  The  satnoT-the  same. 

Rod.  Then,  by  the  holy  cross  of  Cologne,  thou  hast  ^ 
aet  at  liberty  die  murderer  of  thy  brother  Amolf  I 

Ber,  How  I  What  ?  I  understand  thea  not  I 

Rod.  Miserable  plotter ! —Martin,  by  his  own  coor: 
fession,  as  WolAtein  heard,  avowed  having  aided  ^ 
Isabella  in  the  murder  of  her  hnsband.  I  had  latft« 
such  a  plan  of  vengeance  as  should  have  mads  all  i 
Germany  shudder.  And  thou  hast  counteracted  its:— 
thou,  the  brother  of  the  murd^ed  Amolf! 

Ber.  Can  this  be  so,  Wolfstein  7 

Wolf.  I  heard  Martin  confess  the  murder. 

Ber.  Then  am  I  indeed  unfortunate! 

Rod.  What,  in  the  name  of  evil,  brought  thea 
here? 

Ber.  I  am  the  last  of  my  race.   When  I  was  out^ 
I  awed,  as  thou  knowcst,  the  landa  of  Ebersdor£  my  •  • 
rightful  inheritance,  were  declared  forfeited^  and  tbs,') 


T)if^W>^S^^^AJS9B»r 


^  l^eatOFdd  tliepi  tBMa  Rudw^r  when,  he 
{aa!»^ap  I  Btteanptetf  \d  defbna  mv  domain, 

out  RTOger-*HeD  thank  him  for  it^-enforced  the 

ban  ai^Mt  me  at  the  h^d  ^h\9  vuesals,  and 

wa/r'coTistrained '    " 

agun»t  the  Sa^ 


! 


/fed.  Bnt,why< 
4eath  acttenaa  thj  beinK.diacovered? 
■  Bet,  ttDp9tienceviTKed  me  to  iee  once  hiotie  the 
]f  nd  of  my  nativity^  ^nd  the  towera  of  Ebondoii,  I 
ektniS  tlere  yestenfit7»; under  w  name  or  the  minstrel 
JffinrhoU. 

^RbA '  And  ttrliAtprev^Ued.On  th^  to  u&dertaka  to, 
deliYer  Martini  / 

B«r.  ^ooriS,  tJimmhl  told  not  min»n 
t«|V^tnre  thFteoa5^rVbe  bani  bwd^ 


•  ^^tM^  K^  diaoovera  ttf  MJt  of  p«r  mrvdOb 
must  himaelf  become  one  of  our  niuniMRW 

ffettuMoyf  aol 

Geo.  If  he  does  not  conae^t,  IpJe  aecceoy  jhfjU  htk 
speedily  en  sured  by  hia  death.   To  that  we  aro  9Wonk 
—take  thy  choice  f 
WeU, 


ame,  'en; 
he 


aa  9<Kl.aha)l  jud»i»e,  0^  tale  a 
'teahrfonecF^I  couvjT  qot  nave  eve 
>rt ran.  thhtmy  brother dkd of th 
'  ■ :  RmiS  fbMhe  1  '^  ' 

attet^cfince  up^t 

I  of  hia  T>cwly.  . 

Mytehg^anc^Bh 


houae. 

borfor  thpn 

on  suiy({}ecie|ci. 

enlace. 

)tfe38.Qf 


b|^.  VimHed  fbf  the  purpose,  4<fubtTe3arof  lU-e 
v9iitfng  attencfince  up6n  nis  sldt-bea;;  ana  ta  In 
a^j^^WiofhSfbody.  . 
*Wi-.  Mytehgeanc^Bha 


I  uBtirpenr.of  my  ;nli«i»nfMi, 
dor,  the  ttqrderera  6f  n^y  br 
.rfcfftrmd  branch!/ 
_tdd.  Tim  ^Tt^,tnea«  weteom< hef 
tfiot»M  atSA^  tttte'brotttar'to  outlay 


Ita  capfl^l 

of  n^y 

•be  cut 


1% 


e  ord^r 


ttinr  nt^t  on  the  }^\udmks 
S^Sr^  <w«aK  ^I  muni; 

SnterHjno. 


#Vm»  Ab  oppoHU  tide  aniaf  (SHMUM^'iT^^rM 


pmattcl?"  ,  ..•    . 

\b  Ira*  %Dtray«d  hid,  or  ia  mjaonei^ 
nmrttkiha  waiv»;Aw#^#n<i'«Mi;cllith)a  vood, 

3t^i.  tbiff  alpMaJSl  gloom  o&  fhy.  ^nm,  biip- 

l^'Ayfiilatefae'J  '  '       . 


lji<m.«rty( 


it'thda  art  , 
ot  ^en  aupi^ 
«-l,  w,  leas  ^"wilt 
oae  p9  throw  it  QfL 


nifidencal 
weU«na,tiK^ 
borden  whicA: 
u  .appcova.the 


acte'^ 


ttam'aoat  no  loni^lqva  me.  ; 

mm  lyB^mtH  with  tiiee. 

0aM'flkMMIt  dkdd  abiio  i^  il  ^fvould  be  doiAl^ 

'stecJMit,  I  will  find  a«am«<y; 

It  araUdMMi  tlie«.pei0»off  luid,  toe,  and 


aflbs,  I  Idte  thaitiak. 

cSoL  It  may  not  be,  Henry.    Thou  wouldat  b^ 

»ihd  oana^mi  «C  cnmaa  past— tfa«  noeomplioe 

ShaHl  fiieaa'^     • 
*  Aaiga  thatii  4io  I 

[  muat.  Thou  art  one  ^of  the  aacret  fttdg^. 
Geo.  UnhaM^bofi' what  ^Mt  thou  and  f 
Bm.  Ia  it  not  aol 

Oeo.  Doat  thou  knoii^  whnath*  diaoevery  hfta 
«oattfaea  •    ^ 


buckler  of  poWer  7  > 

Gto^  .Sapt^ia.  iodead  the  puQMaa-of  ouin fr^e^nii^ i 


1  entered  the  lahyrmtk  and  4oub)yAm3uraed  tb«iHt 
whfbh  .thou  too  xiHiat.loa^..t^  s^rfet  A^^wna  oaii 
iaoul  without' a  mysterv!  .   .        -^i 

ifaru  Yet  for  tny  a«^wdllii9  IT XMSiibflE*    .    \ 
Geq, 


%'^- 


^thout' a  mysterv!  .   . 

1.  Yet  for  thy  aMf-W^iiba.ir^qEtMB^ 
I,  Hefiry,  thou  dldat  riqe,4l9is.mocniAg 
Tto  oxM  could ^aay  to  (n9f« ."  vHiy  ooa 


aay  -_  ._ 

Thou  tkyeat  thee  doJivn 


t^ieworld,  upqn  peril  9f  tiqr 


bee  aAVfi^^liMbiiHi 
|boH  xamt .  faq.^atiMfj 

thj 


Jffe^^  l!fi  u  K"  I  will  ah4r#  y 

Geo.  Alaa,  Henry  1    Bearen 
thou  jiaat  by.»  haat; 
ayaXtmyfaltof  thy 
aieedL  and.  h*e  thep  tma .  ?aw  «»-.  .^^^ 
gavajiat.  .Hf.«i  qhu^  and  BKanmipf  ffl 
Show  him  tma  aumiiM  am^ffiffiMUuf  " 

mattem  win  l^  tto  nigfrtiiawiiMfnft^W;  1  n  ■h^im^ 
nouaeof  Aap^  Bid.hun4P^w^«<>\lM^iia]||UHf^ 
for  he  weU  4^owa  that  pi    ' 

,Zf«u  wno la  tbe  106  wfipm ydmoraadl  *.        -  •  ^^ 
.   |E?6b.  Toung  man,  tjiaMi;«ily  ttoft  MM  kWte 
18  impuoit  and  bund  obedienee. 
.  Hen,  Weill  I  ahi^^apo||fiM|f«daae  thee  again. 

Hm.^  g»!  «io*4rilf«rfc-wt«Mie«7  ^ 
'  Geo*  I  wilL  CHsmT  going*}  Ret^cm,  my  'ma 
Henry  ( let  ma  ambrab»ttM(|ai«iiMW^hoii:n0f  (It 


jSSi,  Heaven  I  what  mean  yon  1.  n^ :  <  *  '-^ 

and 
An< 

taken'.    Butir'iiartlttlril^^(i^)ed,  «p^\ll}i/e4^ 
^rrireai,  they  will  not  dare  to  proceed  without  jpr^^ 

Rt^tnterVficKMWi  aavd/ettQ/frnf^ei, 
WVf  Ir8ie>ad0  ifonower  <Kti^k^ 


I  what  mean  yon  1> 'I'-'*  J-^ 

not  meet  again,  take  my  bleaatng 

Sf {hbembraefr-HmdibHMN(tniaateat^»in  wairmkg^ 
d.now AMlMaKj&aSlM.^.  UWA  Antfm) '  JjRv 
onth,  thoulittle  knoweat  wiiat  «hd«iiPi undr 


€ha.  Kolftimp 
an4nj|iwld  we  1 
itniaei 
d  now 


triaoner,  Baron  Geprge, .  w^o  reporta  th<u.  M!aBm 
aaeacwed.-' "        '  J 

Geo.  Joy lioy^ Midi.ioy,M t Mm. now nalil  < -flM 


k 


*^ 


OL.  vni. 


him  firee  for  the  good  newa— andf  Widkerdy  ktep  a 

Kberadorl 
IFtc.  lahftMiobli^Bir.    ' 

{.Thk.kAU^dtuime  atid  ff^Mpete 
'/or.eeMng-tkivmich  *  tht eeene eSaaee. 

»  * •,  I  ■ 

SC'ENE'II-.    .     .      '•  • 
The.^it^  ai'Sbmredor/,  oia  oMfml-  <MIM-'  i'- 

lBalBBU<it  iliMaMrMf  rieimftfivtn  before  jSf^oljjf. 
on  uiMeA  hum  ItM  fo^jera.  '  •     '>^  • 

Tea: 
devotion. 

minrt;  be  pure  when  they  arcf  Cfted  to  He^Y/em.n 
Midnight  IS  the  hour  of  aummona :  it  ia  now  i»e«9«{it 
How  can  I  pray,  when  I  go  resolved  to  deny  Pm 
crime  which  every  drop  of  my  blood  could  noft  ^Hk 
away !  And  my  aon !  Oh  I  he  will  fall  the  ,vi«M 
of  my  crime !  Amolf !  Amolf !  thou  art  dremiMlyyd 
avenged!  {Tap  at  the  door.)  T^footatenoTtRifipff 
dreadfbl  guide,    {Tap  again*) 
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r.'  I  cannot  pray.    Terror  and  guilt  hm  M^iM^a 
tjon.    The  heart  muat  be  at  ease— &e  oMMli 
:  be  pure  when  they  arcf  lifted  to  HeaTiaBs  n 


c<mrageiiiii|ft'« 


TH£  HOUSE  OF  ASP&N. 


riiatte    <lM«f  GteTRODX  &y  0u  Soar,)    Gwtrude ! 
if  it  oalV  th<ra  ?  {enAraetM  her.) 

Qfgr,  l>ear  aunt,  leave  this  awfiil  place ;  it  chillB 
anr  verr  Mood.    My  nnde  sent  me  to  call  you  to 

ba.  Who  is  in  the  hall  1 
:  €hit»  OtXj  R^nold  and  the  fiunfly,  with  whom 
mv  uncle  ia  maiimg  merry. 
'  Ao.  Seweet  tkon  no  strange  fiuieal 

QtT,  No;  none  but  friends. 

lira.  Art  thou  sure  of  that  1  Is  Geotni  therel 

O^.  No,  nor  Henirt  both  hare  ridden  out  I 
tbink  they  nisht  have  staid  one  day  at  least  But 
oeme,  admt,  I  nate  this  place ;  it  lemiods  me  of  my 
aieatt.  See^  yonder  was  the  spot  when  methought 
1^  were  bnrying  you  alive,  below  yon  monument 
{pointing,) 

ha,  (jtaHliMr.)  TRie  monnment  of  my  first  has- 
bwd.  Leaire  mei  leave  moi  Gertrude,  i  ibilow  ia 
#  BMmieiit  CBvu Gsanora.)  Ay.  there  he  lias! 
ftmsKtalafikeoriiii  crimes  and  tx^nes!  Insensible^ 
apir  this  chapel  had  never  rung  wkh  my  ahnekf,  or 
tbe*  enstle  i«eo«nded  to  fats  parting  noans !  WBen 
anitt  I  eMp  so  aoundlyl    (A#  t/U  gazm  en  Ae 

Miiufif.)  l^iKM  Goani  it  a  visioo.  such  as  h«s 
■noUpff  my  oeochl  {R  amroaehu  x  tiu  mou  on 
iiWfftUngfmterMrmn4rt9obMatu)  Ghast^phan- 
«t  Bioa  the  teetlese  spiih  of  one  who  dSed  in 
h  er  art  thou  lae  myatetious  being  that  nmst 
wenn  the  pressnee  of  the  avengers  of  blood  7 
I  bmit  ift|  h$ad  mm!  fradtoiu.r'^tVmgROw  f 
^ewl  I  eamot  fbUow  thee  now  1  (Mgur$ 
tktmta  dmfit^  Jrom  hmstUh  Ut  eloaifc.V  Coimml- 
itel  IvMMandtheet  I  will  follow.  {TSht/oatno9 
IkMjLgmMH^  timtwtff  h4  tuna,  and  uraptA  btaek 
9m  round  h»t  hBodf  and  iake$lurhand:  UimboOi 
smA  ftiMM  tJbe  MtfiMimefil.) 

«CBlfB  III. 

The  Wood  of  Ort^enJutuo.—A  Uflkk*Jh%  round 
«sUe4  ait  WioOH^  CowM,  amd  eCftereTtnlM- 


^  The  nigM  is  hitt«  ookL 
TO,  Av.  but  thou  hast  lined  thy  doubkl  weU 
with  old  Rlieoish. 
.IRe.  Ttaet  std  TUgiveirtewarrggtlbrit 

{Simo.) 
> 


'^£&&r(£f? 


LtC  Mom  and  Am.  and  rnuy  a  nbbit  tUa.  ihi. 


Bat  oa  the  RhfM,>it  OB  tW  Mmm  tlMf  QhMtor, 

Om.  Well  gUBft  Wickerd  s  ihon  welt  ever  a  jovkl 


EnUr  a  trooper  or  iWQ  moTB, 

Jgk.  Hast  thou  iiia«le  the  renads,  Ifrank  1 

FYank,  Testup  to  the  hemlock  massh.  It  is  a 
stormy  night ;  the  moon  shone  on  the  WoI&hiU, 
and  on  the  deed  bodj^  with  which  to-day'a  work 
has  covered  it  We  heard  the  spirit  of  the  nouse  of 
M althMi  wailhiK  over  the  slm^t^  of  its  adhe- 
rents :  I  durst  go  no  farther. 

ff^.  E^-hearted  rascal  I  The  «>iiit  of  sone  dd 
raven,  who  waapicking  their  bones. 

Con.  Nav,  mckerd;  the  churchmen  say  theie 
«r»  soeh  thmgs. 

iPVw>A?.  Ay :  and  Father  Ludovic  told  us  laat 
Mrmon,  how  the  devil  twisted  the  neck  of  ten  £u* 

m  at  Kletterbach,  who  refused  to  pay  Peter's 

12-  • 

pe.  Yes,  some  church  dsvil,  no  doubt 
ryank.  Nay,  old  Reynold  says,  that  in  pasmng, 
bf  Inidnisht,  near  the  old  chapel  at  our  castle,  he 
""^it  all  lighted  upi  and  heard  a  chorus  of  voices 
'  the  ftmeral  service. 


AnoAer  Soldier,  Father  Ludovic  heard  the  ^  

Wic  Hear  me,  ye  haie-Uvered  bovs!  Can  yoa 
look  death  in  the  face  in  battle,  ana  dread  soojb- 
nursery  bugbears  1  Old  Reynold  eaw  lue  vision  ift. 
the  strength  of  the  grape.  As  for  the  du^lain,  fiur 
be  it  from  me  to  name  the  sptnt  which  visits  him  t 
but  I  know  what  I  know,  when  I  lound  him  con- 
fessing Bertram'a  pretty  Agnes  in  the  cheetmit 
grove. 

Con,  But  Wjdterdy  though  I  have  often  heard  ol 
stnnge  talea  which  I  could  not  credit  yet  there  m 
one  in  our  ^mily  ao  well  atteeted,  that  I  afanoat 
believe  it    8hi5r  I  teU  it  you  1 

AUSMUro,  Do  1  do  tell  it,  tfBOtle  Conrad.  . 

fPie,  And  1  anil  take  t'othar  sup  of  RbsnishL  la 
fence  against  the  horrors  of  the  tale. 

Con.Tt  ia  about  my  own  uncla  and  g»dfatt»sr, 
Albert  en  Horeheim. 

Wie,  1  have  seen  hkn~faa  waa  a  gallam  varrfoc 

Con,  Well  1  He  waa  long  absent  hi  the  BofaeaBia& 
In  an  expedition  ne  waa  beainted,  aaa 
to  a  lone haqse  on  ihte edm of  afi»reat:  aa 
and  His  fbUowers  knocked  repeatauy  lor  eatraaeski 
vai^  They  forosd  the  dpor,  bat  fowl  noinhabitaaii 

Frank,  Aad  they  madecood  ti|eir  ouarterat 

Con^  Thcw  did  t  and  Albert  retirsd  to  seat  in  aa,. 
upper  chamber^  Opposiie  to  the  bed  on  arhiak  aa 
threw  himself  waa  a  large  mimrfr,   Atmidaightte 
was  awaked  bv  daep  groana :  he  eaat  Ua 
the  miiror,  and 


ancle  waa  a  wise  au«. 


lairacaa 


lyank.  Sacred^^vMi  Beard  faBLttpf 

W^  Ay,  the  wind  ambng  tko  mf^nom, 
uo  on,  Conrad.    Tour  aaci 

Con.  Tliat's  oaore  than  gr 
folks.  v^    _, ^   ^ 

thi^%!td^^s'S^^^ 

commands  this  pttty.  ^  •_.     .    ...jM 

An  a*l»er».Teac6,  peace,  good  tlhadMU^M;; 
Conrad  proceed. 
QBf».  WWanair  ■-  :\ 

/Vonit.  About  the  aHrrot.    ,  •.     , 
Con,  True.    My  ancle  beiMM  m  uf 
felleetion  of  a  hmnan  lace,  diatotted,  M 
With  blood.  A  voice  proaaaaced 

yet  time."    As  the  words  were    

aiscerned  in  the  tfkaedy  viaafetae|MJM^< 

awn  fether.      .  ^  .      ^         

Soldier.  Hush.t  By  '^rriinriiTlifuri!  sg)||(i|>l 
( ^%oif  etart  up,  aU  Hut  Wicxaaiiu)  .  v 

mc.Thecroaidngofafh>g,  wholuMCaaghtaA' 
in  this  bitter  night,  and  smgs  ralkpf  aoia  h^nttff 

J^fdmjTwtdcerd,  thou  art  siirely  tio  CbijyiiHr- 

Goa.  WeU— mv  ancle  callad  up  M  W 

and  Aey  searched  every  nook  of  the  chaaiberjl 
ftrand  nothing.    So  they  covered  the  mirror     ' 
cloth,  and  Albert  iraa  idft  abaci  but  hardly  1 
closed  his  eyee  wfaea  die  san^  voice  Koda 
**  It  ia  now  too  late ;"  the  oovenng  waa  ^lasaa  i 
and  he  saw  the  flgnia 

JFVank.  Merdlnl  Yirgin  1  It  cornels 

mc  Wher©1#1iatT  \    ^     ,        , 

Con.  See  yon  ili^ue  commg  fi:oin  the  thicxatl-  .. 

Enter  MAarm  in  the  menf^o  drmoi  muek  rffjiiiidan 
ed:  kio/aotieverppa^ and hiooUpo4hwL  ^^ 


ng  hie  epike.)  Man  or  deviL  vMlfa^ 
Aalt  feel  eoldiloa,  if  than  bniflgnr 
iMMtiKottpe,}  WaaarttEoal  Wwt 


Wic.  {levelling  hie  epike.X  ^"^  ^  <^^ 
thou  wilt,  thou  • 
foot  aearM'.  {Ml 
dost  thou  seek  9 

Mar.  To  warm  myself  at  yoar  fira    11*  is  dsaAr 
cold. 


Wic  See  them,  ye  oravens,  ymat  oppaiitioB  iam^ 


sought  thee  this  whole  night 
Mar.  So  have  many  otasrs  (rae^fi%4 
Con,  Tee,  thy  master. 
Mar,  Did  you  see  him  too  % 
Con.  Whom  7    Baron  Geon»  1 
Mar.  No  I  my  first  master,  Amolf 
Wic.  Heravea. 


oTBbarsdaffr 


A ^ 


THB  HOUffi  OtP  A8PBN. 

JHbr.'  &<  passed  tne  bat  now  hi  th^  wood  mount- 
ed imon  his  old  bl^ck  ^teed ;  its  nostrils  breathed 
smoke  and  flame;  neither  tree  nor  rock  stofyped 
urn.  He  said.  ''Msrtin,  thoa  wilt  retom  this  night 
to  my  seryicer 

WPU. 
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Wrap  thj  doak  around  him,  Prancis ;  he  is 
jfistracted  with  cold  and  pain.  Dost  thou  not  recol- 
lect me»  old  ftiend  7 


die  tweTve  apostles.  "It  was  the 
old  master. 


Tea,  you  are  the  butler^  ft  ^Ebersdoif;  you 

^efOj'X'niiJtoBwi  or  my  old  master. 

Om.  nf  onr  Lady,  If  artin,  thou  must  be  distrac^ 


haye  the  cfaaige  of  the  large  gilopd  cupi  emboMed 
with  the  Agures  of  die  tw«3y( 
fttoontemwt  of  m; 


ACT  V. 


edmdeeck  to  think  ov  master  wonldin trust  Wi^utd 
with  ike  care  of  the  oeOar. 
Jiir.  I  know  a  fiioeso  nke  the  apostate  Jndas  on 

.  me,  '  Try  to  flo  to  sleA  dear  Martin  i  it  wiB  ro- 
Jmthybram.  \FooUU(§9r$kmrd  in^uood.) 
rsyonrarma.   (7%«ytaJbllelr«raw.> 

mttt  Mto  MWWt'o/ %  JfnviHbU  THkuiuO,  m^f- 
,/M»»0UlreIoaJb. 
Om.  Stand!   Who  are  ye  1 
IJVeai.  TrareUsn  bM^ted  «  tiis  wood. 
11^  Araje  ftisMda  to^ma  or Bildnfeiil 
i^ywii.  W9:9^  ixot  mtq  their  quarrel :  wa  9H 

mh.  Than  are  ye  fliendf  to  us,  and  welcome  to 
paaiu*  ni|ht  bgr  onr  flrs. 
tiMfw^  TIlgpKar.  in^f  amvoe&  A$  Jr\  and 

Pjjj-  Uas  ye  nay  nows  abroad!,         ^  ^ 
t  Mtm.  None;  but  lha,t  <m>wma  tnd  ^dDany 

iTie.  Hie  old  convJaint 
JLjyfl*  Mot  narer  did  fonntt  age  eq[Q|r  this  in 
WMksdfiess)  and  yet*  aa  if  the  daily  commission  oif 
\  wrnn,  iu>t  enough  to  blot  the  sun«  eyerv 
»yerB  enmes  which  haVe  lain  eoneealea 


soaNBi. 

TTu  nUfterranean  diapel  of  the  eatiU  qf  CfrUfetk' 
ham.  R  •etrnt  daairUJLamd  in  deoav.  Tam 
are/our  mtraneett  each  d^mded  by  an  iron  por^ 
M.  Aitaehdoor$Unia9awmrder€ioik«dinblaik, 
and  matikedt  armed  wilhanaktdm»ard^  Dwrimg 
th%  wfcela  scene  Acf  rmnmvn  mcHonleet  &n  ihm 
potU,  Mn  ilu  etnirt  qf  tiu  ekapel  i§  the  rtUnont 
iUtnrikaifmtnM4nike^roundt9niBkiehHeatMfe 
Mu  n  dnggm\  cmd  a  eaUqfropee.  keeidee  h8Q 
Hghied  tnpert.  Antiqne  wione  kmSue  qf  d{fer^ 
entheighie  around  the  ekoptL  in  the  back  eoene 
inaemadUapidnied  enirmnoe  into  tke  eaeriai^t 
vhiihie  ndtednth* 

roHoneMmbere  qf  Oie hi^HwIbU  TVOmnnl enieo 
i^ihe  ftnr  d^efent  deof  qf  me  ekapeL  Back 
tmUme  etmmOdng  as  As  yasiw  DU  Wmdm\ 
i^fehieaneyHTedbvan  indSnoHon  qf  Ae  heaii, 
mecoeiumeqftheMbmbereioakinghtadsrehe, 
oapabieqfmti^ingthefteezeainewearUimAiie 
manner  f  othere  hone  Ukttr  Jaeee  vneoveredi 
less  on  me  enimnm  qf  a  etrmngen  mef 
memeehee  in  prqfound  eitonee  upon  As 


,aniapo 
lyi 


^^ 


Tsngeaiice» 


like  the 


Pity  the  Holy  Tribunal  ahoiild  dombsr  m 
Ymfqm^m^  it  ihinbeiii  not  IWhen 

UUmptiug  U>,nee,\  tet  me  be  gone. 
Udai»inifUin.\  Whither  now.  Krtini 
Injnasa. 
•Bten  m 


XmUr,  Covmr  RoDBua  drtned  in  a  eearUt  tMk  qf 
me  eamefonh  v»Wi  than  qf  me  omor  Membore^ 
mtakeenieplaeeonmemoeteUoaUdboneh, 
Had.  Waxdersh  secure  the  domrsJ  {The  dooteqn'  \ 

barred  wih  great  care,)    Herald,  do  thy  duty !       '. 
IMambere  all  ^^-^BmrMj^tan^by  uu  aUar.  '^ 
JSur.  Members    ^  '*--  *  -*  *^'   •^*' 


Ufa  A 


Kn. .Btm  mow,  wa  baud attU at  ■  vtttain, 

•SB  uac  nad  wurmed  aim  mtp  nfe. 
.Mar,  Conrad,  bear  me  oiTi  I  woald  be  awMr  flom 

thsaaaseBB 

iSr,  l^wBUJknow---i  Shan  never  sleep  again. 
^^JUans.  Hie  wiatdi  of  whom  we  speak  became, 
■on  revaagsvand  loat  of  gam,  the  mitfderer  of  the 
MBMes  wKis  bresid  he  did  eat 
Wit*  Ontaponthemooaterl 
1  AfoR.  For  nearly  thirty  yeya  was  he  permitted 
to  eumbor  the  groaad.  The  UMscreant  thoyght  his 
waa  oonoealed ;  but  t]ie  earth  which  groaned' 
hm  Ibotateps— the  wmds  which  psssed  over 


jidgein  secret, 

sre  yonr  hearts         ^ 

fitopa  Uood-fluilUnees  1 

lAU  the  Menibere  huHne  Ifksfr  TUodSt, 

Jtod.  God  pardon  our  sins  of  ignorance  ahd  piP- 
serve  us  from  those  of  presumption. 

[Again  me  Membem  eoUmniM  «nclins  thi 

^.  To  the  east  and  to  the  west  tac 
north,  and  to  theaouth,  I  raise  my  voice;  nereter 
there  is  treason,,  ^rherever  there  is  bloM-mmaneas, 
wherever  there  is  wsOatft,  sorcery.  ToU>ery,  Af 
pMjiiip,  thtfi  let  this  cnne  alight  uid  pierce  the 
marrow  and  the  bone.  Raise,  ihen,  your  Tdioe% 
Ai^jfiwithr me, . wo ^  wo, unto omnders I 

iirWpIwol^  i    *     [Jlfmi^rf *» «folWi,; 

Her,  He  wboknoweth  of  an  nhpanuiied  cnmL^ 
jet  Urn  stand  forth  as  bound  by  his  oath  when  nSr 


jasunhallowed  head-*- the  stream  wmch'he^pQtluted 
sylus  iipa — the  fire  at  which  he  warmed  his  bjood- 


syhis  liD»--the  fire  at 
«iBed  JMuida-*epsi]K 


alamant'  bor^  witness  to  his 

4bfw  Conrad,  good  vouth— lead  me  fitom  hence, 
PM I  will  show  thee  wnereb  thirty  years  since,  i  de- 
POMd  a  mighty  bribe.  •  UKeee. 

Qm.  Bo  natient  •ood  Martin, 
Wk.  And  where  was  the  miscreant  seized  1 
C7%«  two  Memktre  euddcnlg  la-y  hande  on 
Mxanir,  and  drato, their  daggere  ,*  ffu  Sol- 
diere  earing  to  their  arme. 
1  Jkfsm.  On  this  very  spot 
H^.  Traitors,  unloose  your  hold ! 
1  Men,  In  the  name  of  the  Invisible  Judgee,  I 
cnaige  y%  innede  us  act  in  our  duty. 

lAa  eink  their  weapone^  and  stand  motiorUtee, 
Mbr.  Help  1  help  I 
1  iMsm.  Help  him  with  your  prayers. 

PSRs  ie  dragged  qjf.     The  eeene  ehute. 


|dwas  laid  upon  the  dagger  and  upon  the  c<»i( 
call  to  the  assembly  for  vengeance! 

er  (rifss,  hie  la^  aomared,)  TeamuiMl' 

oe !  vengeance  1 

Jpoii  whom,  4oat  thou  invoke  vengesnoel 

r.  ilpon  a  br<{thMr  of  this  order,  whp  is  fb^- 


band  was  laid 
and  call  to  the 

Member  {neee^  hie'/aqe  woered,)  Ymtumumt 
vengeance  1  vei ^  "^     ' 

JUctteer<     .  _  ^    

sworn  and  perjured  to  its  laws. 

/Zpd.  Eelaia  his  crime. 

Accueer^  Thispenured  brother  was  sworn,  upon' 
the  steel  and  upon  the  cord,  to  denounce  malenLcmni  ', 
to  the  judgMnt  seat.lrom  the  four  gnartera  of  heiK  ' 
veil,  though  It  were  the  spoi^se  oi  his  heart,  or  the 
son  whom  he  loved  as  the  aipple  of  his  eye :  yet.  dm 
he  conceal  the  guiU  of  one  who  was  dear  unto  him  i 
hefolded  up  the  crime  from  the  knowledge  oflM 
tribunal ;  he  removed  the  evidence  of  RuHtt  ano^ 
withdrew  tho  criminal  (lom  jiatice. ;  What  doeshia,' 
periuiY  deserve  1 

JRod,  Accuser,  come  before  the  altar ;  lay  thy  haiid 
upon  the  dagger  and  the  cord,  and  swear  to  ihA 
truth  of  thy  accusation. 

Aeeueer,  {hie  hand  on  (he  altar.)  I  swear  I 

Bod,  WiU  th^  take  upon  thyself  the  penaltr  of 
perjury,  should  it  be  found  false  1 

A/ceueer.  I  wilL 

Bod.  Brethren,  whatisyour  sentence  1 
[  T%e  Members  confer  a  monunf  in  tphispere-^^ 
sUence. 

JBtdeei^Mem,  Our  voice  is,  that  the  peijured  bro 
ther  merits  death. 

Bod.  Accuser,  tYion  hast  hfard  the  vdee  of  tha< 
assembly ;  name  the  criminal. 

Aeeueer.    George,  Baron  of  Aspen. 

\A  mttrmurin  the  AssemMr 


V. 


A  3fiiriber.  {luddtnlfriifrtfilataietAyuiaiti- 
UK  lo  our  boly  laws,  lo  ewear.-by  the  iteel  and  the 


ly?- 


HiibiniutcMhw 
it  not  llghdr.    Iptotlet  il 


jiettJSn  Wbat  if  Oaefii.-xif  Aapm  abuU  D< 
lilualf dvny  lhgc)HVB»1    .  '  <     i 

Mtmbtr.  /ThM  I  would  nnrm  «Ht>awa«nino 

OsaVKe.of  A^MM  I. 
Stai  >Th<  MnMMpMpnad^o  d»^couBS  fn-  lb 


_,_  .  ■,  Hew  iint,  1 
-  I.  BaiV]  ~    ' 


critaiiM]  wkautiuM  tow  j*ciim1  ftoM  JHVa»i«a 


"  """  -  -       ■■'----   -    7«dkt  Ui«lirt«h«l 
the  .^alifeot  Kn 

i-rbut-moHk-VM 


of  «tr.  life^  B  «M(et  I  bM«0Teaerf « 

Jlod.  Rcura,  OeorHe  of  , 

(Krff#c^K"»oui  »eiHea«-l;  am  weinr^ 
TOUT  yNWtW  in>i9-.  A  Uapl  boamn  on  itij  80ul.  ^« 

ttifK£  of  cTuelUl  She'  IwtWn  in  the  bnad  biii» 
-'■■■■■--    -nd  MWCT  i«-.»»er  br  her  Bide..,?"' 
would  ■dTSoee  .lira  ^roenl  werf 
n.tbe  BOdal  kBMuatiaT  iTiey  siplM  ^ 
m— th*r«hsn  beeome  wor»^«rtl 
,. .  ..TOT  Tot  ms  yonr  altal^  ibotal  ee 
wi^ybkml.  iban^y  uul  biw^oed-wift 


Oime't,\p] 


I  to  iv»nj!a  (n  ««"(.. wiihu.. 
pilTi  ''llSl  'la  TOnr  iudxmeni 
p,  aetl-lecaBed  Of  ttcaurr,  stld 


fbuncora  itnd  A[ln  yeiirs  o\i. 
Id  ny  bwid  il  I>«tn«  :  BOonihaU, 

I—,™  -i.w,  V,  w<e  ffinrtie  of  my  Cresior  j— How 
1  ■und  there,  Btnt^ei)  ^Qk  Id*  blood  of  such 

fc!te.,Tt.  

IMMroi  Oil  bacg  Kffi 


of  OOJ! 

.  JVom  Oit  tllai;  gao  iloutf 
dettu,  ami  rductanlly  enterr 


t-sa,, 


■  Se^erUer  (^  old jvdgtfTofi  tht  lac 
laufc  on  At  Ultr  OicWoixlv d^ggtr. 

lB±  naattbou  dMie  Riy  duty1 

>Ye^l^</omi..>   , 

I.    Bemuve  him. 

lff'lhe_Mtage.    Ihtrint j.— 

\CT  Ihc  tofrUty,  and  Brftt»  otU  a 
vith  a  paii^  which  IhfV  jnaet  on 


Bad.  naattbou  dMie  Rw  duty1 
Eldat  Mijn.  I  have,  (fi  '   -' 

BoAHeswoanaJ   Benii, 

'iaeftainittdifftht_Mtagc.    Touring  aU/o 
m^mbtra  enter  the  tatriaty,  nnd  Brf 
Her  ee^tTtd  vith  a  poU,  ^aich  Iht^ 
.    Ott  tttpe  qf  the  altar,    A  dteji  lilent 
Hod.  Judftei  of  evil,  dooming  in  accret,  and  aven- 

S  18.. in   . •MM),  Uie   ihe  D««r ;    God    ksep  your 
DDgnu  frgm  enl,  and  your  banda  froin  ruul. 
Bm-  I  faiaa  my  Toica  in  thi*  Maembly,  and  ctY^ 
Tengeancel  veneennce!  Tenseanca  I 

Rod.  Enough  haa  ihia  nighl  been  done— Uc  ris«( 
•mUrttva  BiBTB4ii/in-tnu-ii.)    Think  what  tbou 


dowt— QemBe.J)**  £ 

boUL  mother  and  sait 

Bit.  Geotae  (if  Aspen  nest  ]b)r  Ticljjn-xa  sacMAsH, ' 
lo  thy  hatred  and  envi'.  I  claun  «un«,  aacrai'  \Sj 
justice  and  to  my  tnurdfred  brother.  KeaumeJldr" 
plaeelr'^'ou.cWiUliolaloii.Ihe.roGklbou  baat..^ 

Jtod.  lrctumuhUttat.)Vpua-^itfmnMut\iM,f- 
for.  wnwaaiifB  1  ■   .  ,       ,  . 

.Cfl-,' Vpun  IssbelU  of  Aspelv  , 

Rod.  Sho  haa  been  aummoncd-  .'      '  , 

Utraid.  rBabeliaQf^pen,  sccuttd.cifmilltebtfJi 

VriiTct  knixiki  art  Wrrf  nl  flifiaf^fhe  (lMr*1*C 
■   .    .it  ia*»¥l.lm  jt^«-aMr«fcr,  .     ',;■.,:  I    ■  V. 
Sh.ter  UMLUt,  tte  nUXfil  -vroMMtt-*! 
' — '  I-JI-.1 J-rfor,  AU^man 


Ticijjn-xa  m 


kP^Sir-'liUfi'iU  of '•J 

iifiSSIEs^ 

Bar.  (M*  hand  Mi  hit  a^a^.y  I  lkf,itli  MU^M^ 
kaalnLan^  the cori,  and  iwAr.'  '  '  ';    ^  "    ;™ 

So.  *niat,  the  oatg^^sn)MU»«r;,i*;|9«)!MfP^ 


M«.* 


A  moment.   Y 

leni.nalutBl«neetioo  1 
n»-^why  apoWhe  ab 
rcdodttctjuatifled  thia 

tt!!fviAff*tA^oi^» 
be>tow«d  on  me  1  B 
aaeij.    r,tpP«"-to  * 

lion  of  <n  unknown  M „ .  .  .. 

Kanani  accoaed        '  '      i  ..i    utite 

"-.  Wo  longtt  Wa-  riWWrthittfllguhfe-Wilwlir 

Mt*iani^,|    Doai ihou know  m«now  1       ;:^'« 
....7^:T^nbWlMe  tSlk  w«ndMl^ft4xx^- 
kelievrf  Wlie  nbiiitr  ofray  huibatri.'  ,  ■  ■"  <""*■ 

Btr.  No.  trsitreaal   knay  me  for  Berttjm  i*f  "■■ 
Ebendod;  brother  to  him  fftbu  didsi  ftijinkr.'' Oa&' 
■  BT  aecomplice,  Martin.   Ha  1  nttfit  lho«  t*B»  " 
/.a-MiirlhaveaomeiValenHjfpart.)  E«wl 
leaven  !  hia  vin*ctive  look  ia  so  Itk^—        ' 

[Wattrit^MXtfU. 
AManber.  Martin  died  in  Hie  handaof  Our  bmfej^l 


der  AiB  dreadht  trial  be  itnntftt4  kptk 
isofftuilt.  ]  do  know  the  aeMsCU 
>  be  outlawed  Ibr  luAmcid^  ukI  mm 


r^fii^Utpw  WjWrWfcT 


»r. 


i'Jiidjg^  "Sh^'^B  trurji.  t        '        '  blood  of  httFife «iui> sooTbe  miii^ .^erafori9 

'Uf  Ea»ftJU94  Tb^  i  CfOl  upon  aliee,  juul,  {Murmurs  tn  i4e.aM#?i^liri);  Bvewvpn  1  I  wo 

iMt^  (oilieax.)f;it])Maju>  what  youi  40(9^  your  reium^oAt  but  ue^m^n.iipoiyt 

.bMtfrieada.^nu  aUmb  to  ^ucU^r.ai*  «^uuii 


i/V^llflitein  is  not  iii  the'asaemUy^aAd^njTt 


Ber,  llieD  I  "Jnuciil  anotner :  meanwhile  let  the 
accused  be  removed. 

Rod,  Retire,  lady.  naAssLLA  UltdtoUu  taerUtjf. 

Jba.  On  going  qf.)  The  ground  is  sUppery — 
HeaTena !  it  is  floated  with  blood  I 

VBsU  into  tfu  $aeri»ty. 

Rod.  {apoiri  to  Bibtbak.)  Whom  dost  thou  mean 
vo  call  1  [BaBTaAx  vkitport. 

Rod.  Hue  goes  beyond  me.  {A/Ur  a  moment  9 
'kought.)  But  be  it  so.  Maltincen  shall  behold 
Aapen  humbled  in  the  dust  {AlinuL)  Brethren, 
^e  aoooser  calls  for  a  witness  who  remains  with- 
9ttt :  admit  him.  lAU  muJU  tkoir/aeM» 

iCiUtT  RuDiesB,  Aw  ayev  hound  or  covered,  leaning 
•upon  two  memhere;  iheif  place  a  eiool/or  kim, 
mui  Mnhind  hie  e^eo. 

Rod,  Knowast  thou  where  thou  ait,  and  before 
wfaomi 

JhuL  I  know  not,  and  I  oare  not  Two  atrangara 
SMbmoned  me  from  my  castle  to  assist,  they  said, 
at  a  iTeat  act  of  justice.  I  asoeoded  the  litter  they 
hiosipit,  and  I  am  here. 

Mm,  It  ragarda  the  puniahment  of  pMJury  and 
iW  diaeoveiy  of  murder.  Art  thou  willing  to  assist 
«a1 

Mwd.  If  out  willinft  as  is  my  dntr. 

Mod.  What  if  the  crime  regard  thy  fiiendl 

AidL  I  will  bold  him  no  longer  ao. 

ibA  What  if  thine  own  blood  1 

JAmL  I  would  let  it  out  with  my  poniard. 

Rod.  Then  canst  thou  not  blame  us  for  this  dead 
tf  jwdce.  Remaf«  the  palL  {lyujpaUie  tufted, 
hmemthwkiek  ie  dieeooered  the  bodifqf  Omom&m,  pale 
med  bloodm*    RvDranm  etaggere  towartU  it) 

Rud.  My  Oeorsa  I  mr  George  I  Not  slain  manly 
b  hattla,  but  mnioersd  Vy  legal  assssains.  Much, 
I— rh  may  I  nuram  thea^  my  beloyed  boy  1  but  not 
■•w— not  now:  nerer  wiil  I  ahed  a  tear  for  thy 
kdeath  tall  I  hare  cleared  thy  fame—Hear  me,  ye 
audnight  mnrierara,  he  was  mnocent  iraioing  hie 
woke)  nprignl  as  fho  tmfh  itsolf  Let  the  man  who 
davaa  gainaay  me  lift  that  gage.  If  the  Almighty 
doea  not  atrangthen  these  frul  limbs,  to  make  good 
a  fothei'a  quarrel,  I  have  a  aon  leflnirho  will  vindi- 
eata  the  honour  of  Aspen,  or  lay  his  bloody  body 
baaidabisbiDthef's. 

Rod.  Rash  and  insensate  I  Hear  first  the  cause 
—Hear  the  dishonour  of  thy  Imuse. 

Aa.  i^finom  the  eaeriet^.)  Never  shall  he  hear  it 
tf  ibm  author  ia  no  morel  (Runion  attempte  to 
nuh  iowarde  the  eaeriety.  but  ie  prevented.  Isassl- 
lA  eniore  woundedt  and  tkrowe  horet^fon  Qsoaos's 


»±> 


I 


Murdered  finr  me—for  me  I  my  dear,  dear 


{etiU  held.\  Cowardly  villains,  let  me  loose ! 

Kaliingen.  this  is  thy  doing!  Thy  foce  thou  wouldst 
tfagBise,  thy  deeds  thou  canst  not  I  I  defy  thee  to 
instant  and  mortal  combat  I 

J^  {looking  up.)  No!  no!  endanger  not  thy 
^  I  Myself!  myaelf !  I  could  not  bear  tnou  ahouldst 
-Oh !  (Diee.) 


Rud.  Oh!  let  me  g(H-let  me  but  try  to  stop  her 
Hood,  and  I  will  fonnve  alL 

RotL  Brag  him  on  and  detain  him.  Tlie  voice 
af  lamentation  mnst  not  disturb  the  stem  delibera- 
Ibn  of  justice. 

Rud.  Bloodhound  of  Maltingen  I  Well  beaeems 
thee  thy  baae  revenge!  The  marks  of  my  aoji's 
lance  are  itill  on  thy  craven  crest  1  Yengeance  on 
the  band  of  ye ! 

[RoDiexB  ie  dragged  q^  to  the  eacriety. 

Rod.  Brethren,  we  atand  discovered !  What  is  to 
as  done  to  him  who  shall  deacry  our  myateryl 

Bldeet  Judge.  He  rauat  become  a  brother  of  our 
aider  or  die! 


oy^  wiMi  iai  m4  ^iib  .5<wir  ordov  iunleeft,.^04awwi 


are  obeyed.  \FairUer  murmured  Besides,  nave  we 
not  sworn  a  deadlyoath  to  execute  theae  statutea  1 
(AdeadeHence.)  Take  to  thee  the  steel  and  the 
cord  {to  the  eldeet Judge.)         • 

Bldeet  Judge,  He  naa  done  no  evil-— he  waa  the 
companion  of  my  battle— I  will  not  I 

Rod.  [to  another.)  Do  thou— and  succeed  to  the 
rank  of  bun  who  has  disobeyed.  Remember  your 
oath !  {Mender  takee  the  dagger^  and^oee  irrteo^ 
lutelM  forward ;  looke  into  the  eacriety^  and  afmee 
bade!) 

Member.  He  baa  fainted— fainted  in  anguiah  for 
his  wife  and  his  son :  the  bloody  ground  is  strewed 
with  his  white  haira,  torn  by  thoae  handa  that  have 
fought  for  Christendom.  I  will  not  be  your  butcher 
— CT%rowe  down  the  dagger.) 

Ber.  Irresolute  and  perjured  I  the  robber  of  my 
inheritance,  the  author  of  my  exile,  ahall  die! 

Rod,  Thanka,  Bertram.  Ezeeute  the  doon^— aa 
cure  the  aafoty  of  the  holy  tribunal . 

[Bbbtbam  eeisee  the  dagger,  and  ie  about  to 
ruA  into  the  eaerietif,  wnen  ffUree  hud  knoeke 
are  heard  at  the  door. 

AU.  Hold!  Hold! 
[71^  Duke  qf  Bavabia.  attended  by  mang 
membere  qf  the  IntieibU  Tribunal,  entere, 
dreeeed  in  a  eearlet  mantle  trimmed  wiA  or- 
mine,  and  wearing  a  dueal  erown.^He  ear- 
He*  a  rod  in  hie  hand.—AU  riee.-^A  murmur 
among  the  memhere,  who  whiepertoeaeh  oOur 
-  T%e  Duke,"  "  The  Chi^,"  4^ 

Rod.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria !  I  am  lost 

Duke,  {eeee  the  bodiu,)  I  am  too  late— the  victims 
have  ftdlen. 

JETaR.  Mo  eniore  wiA  Ae  Duke,)  Oradons  Heui- 
ven  I  O  George  I 

Rud.  {from  the  eaerietif,)  Henry— it  is  thy  vnica 
—save  me !  tHsMBV  ruehee  into  the  eaerietg. 

Duke,  Rodeiic  of  Maltingen,  descend  from  the 
seat  which  thou  haat  dishonoured— {Rodbbic  Uavee 
hie  place,  which  <Ami  Duke  ooeu»<«».)— Thou  standeai 
accused  of  having  perverted  the  lawa  of  our  orders 
for  that,  being  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  House  of 
Aspen,  thou  naat  abuaed  thy  aacred  aut|ioiitrto 
pander  to  thy  private  revenge  1  and  to  thia  Wolf- 
atein  haa  been  witneas. 

Rod.  Chief  among  our  drdeai  I  have  but  acted 
accordingtp  our  laws. 

I>uAe.  T*hon  hast  indeed  obaerved  the  letter  of 
our  statutea,  and  wo  am  I  that  they  do  warrant  thia 
night's  bloodv  work  I  I  cannot  do  unto  thee  as  I 
would,  but  what  I  can  I  wiU.  Thou  haat  not  in« 
deed  tranaoreaaed  our  law,  but  thou  hast  wreeted 
and  abuaea  it :  kneel  down,  therefore,  and  place  thy 
hands  betwixt  mine#(RoDBBio  ibiaeit  ao  direded^ 
I  degrade  thee  from  thy  aacred  oAce  {epreade  hie 
hanae.  ao  puehing  Rodbbio  j^vm  him.)  u  after  two 
daya  thou  dareet  to  pollute  Bavarian  ground  by  thv 
footsteps,  be  it  at  the  peril  of  the  ateel  and  the  cord. 
(RoDBBic  rieee.)  I  diaaolve  this  meeting  (all  riee.) 
Judges  and  condemnen  of  othera,  God  teach  you 
knowledge  of  yourselves!  {All  bend  Oicir  Aeoar— 
Duke  breake  fue  rod,  and  eomee forward.) 

Rod.  Lord  Duke^  thou  haat  charged  me  With 
treachery— thou  art  my  liege  lord— but  who  else 
darea  maintain  the  accuaation,  liea  in  hie  throat 

Hen.  {rueking  from  the  eacriety,)  Villain !  I  ac- 
cept thy  challenge ! 

Roid.  Tain  boy !  my  lance  ahall  chastise  thee  in 
the  lists— Uiere  lies  my  gage. 

Duke,  Henry,  on  thy  allegiance,  touch  it  not  {To 
RoDBBic.)  Liats  ahalt  thou  never  more  enter;  lanco 
ahalt  thou  never  more  wield  idraipe  hie  eword,) 
With  this  sword  wast  thou  dubbed  a  knight ;  with 
thia  sword  I  dishonour  thee— I  thy  prince— («Mk«e 
Mm  elightly  with  thejhi  qf  the  eword)— 1  take  firom 
thee  the  degree  of  knight,  the  dignity  of  chivalnr 
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Thon  art  no  longer  a  fntOtniMa  nobU ;  ttum  art 
honodrieas  and  richtloaa  ;  the  funeral 'obaeqniea 
iball  be  perfbrmed '  for  &oe  aa  for  one  dead  to 
junipitly  honour  and  to  fair  fame  i  my  apora  ahall 
be  ha^Ked  from  thy  heela;  thy  aima baffled  and  re- 
Teraed  by  the  common  exeoationer.  Go^  frandftd 
and  diahononred,  hide  fbj  ahame  m  a  foreign  laxifl! 


(RoDmio  lAoiaff  a  dumb  mruatonqf^ragt.)  hn 
handa  on  Berteam  of  Eberadorf :  aa  QiTeb  na  siiill 
pay  the  forfeiture  of  hia  outlawry.  Henry,  aid  na 
to  remoTe  thy  fkther  from  thia  chamei-hoiaae.  ff evar 
ahall  he  know  the  dreadlhl  aecret  Be  it  mma  to 
aooth  hia  aonowa,  and  to  raetore  the  honour  of  ffag 
Hooae  of  Am>en. 

{OwtMm  atowtif  /Ula») 
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PREFACE    TO    GOETZ    OP    BERLICHI>iaEN. 


cfliaiD  u^m^AtiftA  riW  pwveptad 


nu;  of  uh  UntoiliiH  which  it  DJflbl  bt*«  bin  eiwcud  would 
lunfRiutal  UicH  »ndi.  No  (ttnim  snblg.lir  aunplo.  >^ 
Bwdintp(iT«»  wu  AOdDni^  in  fdtUrt  or  In  «  dyacHa,  Hit  re 
_.....  .  .. ^J^^-  -  --"- 


la  111110  aitS^af  be 


E<(<>i*iMVll,MrMniarv,  II 


GOETZ  OF  BERLIGHINGEN, 


WITH  THE  IRON  HAND. 


DEAMATIS   PERSONJE. 


*'Wrrz  rOTX  BmucHiiMnr,  a  Py^d  BMght  q/  the   BiAriu, 

&npiTe, 
'•®,itAB*TH,  Ms  fVi/e. 
.'^MkViAy  hi*  BiatBT. 
'OMAfttxs,  hi9  iSon— ^  Boy* 


Oboros,  kU  Page. 
o^ffMiop  qf  Bam»erg, 

of  Iht  BwepxTt. 
i^ojfeLA  VDH  WALLDOmr,  '  9FS(Im9  ^  i^   OraiU  t^f 
• '  W^ittdor/, 
LtSiSTBAirva  Courtier  A/ffiA  Biohop*^, 
i^mM'^1^dX9h,i'eHcKng€ithdBiihop*»tiourt,  \ 
OiMAMivst  a  Doctor  of  Law. 
BroOitr  MABTUTf  A  JwmJt. 

LjiBei,  a  Cavalier. 
Fmahco,  Squirt  to  WnkMhiBtu 
^'f^nditflmiiihfkt'OH,  AdOa. 


^Leader$  <if  thB  innurgmi  Pim^Mf^ 


LiMK, 

Kom, 

WiUH 

TSdo  MerthanU  of  Nurmr^erg. 

MagUtratu  of  aittbron. 

Maxi  M lUAit  9tt«r,  d  Kutof  (sf  <^  J^i&n^dit 

An  Unknown. 
Bridge  Faffier, ) 

Bridegroom^      ) 

(7ip«y  Captoin. 

CUf>«y  Mother  and  Women^ 

STicks  d7u{  WoLT,  OfipHu, 

Imperial  C<mtain. 

Jwpwi'ai  <3t^ieir».  ^  ,  < 

Innkeeper  ^ 

SeMtuieL 
,  Sm'jeanf'at-^riM,  .     , 

Impmoi  j$<o2dMr«--7Voo!p«r«  &«[o»^rLf  to  u^^t 
^    fo-Sb/iwi^  to  iSue^ui^im,  .oiui  to  Ircwitn^Mi— • 
'i^e(Manto-<<'(2HD«fte«-*fJMfff«  q/*  <&«  fiiKr^  IV'- 
(iMiai-^-s/(utor« — Coitrii«r^  4^  4^  4*^* 


h4. 


i«i*i 


»  ACT  I. 


(M 


in 


^,  .   Jm  Aa,  d^  Schvarzenherg  in  J^aneonta.     ,,  . 

^^Mmu^-ethd^StafMaMs'tmoSiMhianFedsan^^ 
'^  eo&tsS  dt  «  Ia^l»-^j4l  the  Jinn,  at  9ome  ditUmee 
J^^om^  ikemt-  ^hi^  CtttfaHerat  fnm  <  Bumbm-g-^TJie 
-*^Iimkapet*.  •  ' 

\'6itiB.  fl'afaMfffAtbthetctipofbfMkdy---taidClUi8- 

■^AnEjSKori  art  i  Jf^er-entfutH. 
^Mat.'j^H  to  Sieters.')  Repeat  a^ain  ^at  about 
-^Tliese  Bamberger  teem  lotak^of- 
ookaulky. 

bergflfB !— What  afa  they  aboti^  herel 
BKnsen  has  teen  twd  daiyn  up  Tcmder  at 
_^  th  the  Earl— they  came  with  film  from 

TuiOfW  not  where:  therare  his  attendants— He ia 
'tlbovtt  to  retm-n back  toBthnbers. 

Sfcw.  Who  is  that  Wcislingen  7 
'  mz,  Th&  Bishop  of  Bamoerg'a  right  hand!  a 
powerfttl  lord,  who  lies  luxking  fur  the,  means  of 
i^loying'Ooetz  some  trick.  ' 

Bieo.  He  had  better  take  card  of  himself. 
'Mez.  Prithee  tell  that  story  once  more.    {Aloud.) 
^ow  lo^g  ja  it  since  Qoetx  had  a  new  dispate  with 
the  Bishop  1  I  mooght  all  had  been  reconciled  and 
smoathedup  between  them. 

Siov.  Ay  I  ReeoQcifiation  with  Pri^Ms  f—TRien 
dia  Bishop  saw  he. could  do  no  goo(L  and  al\^avs 
»f  the  ^brse  «t  hard  bldS^s.  he  complained  to  the 
Circle^  aniii  togk  care  to  |nake  a  good  ac^mmoaa- 
tioDj-wly)^  honest  Bttf^t^gen  was  condemned 

•ight. 


.Mex.  dod  bless  him  I  a  worthy  nobjiunan. 

8ie»,  Only  think  I  Was  it  not  shamefiil'}  The" 
have  now  imprisoned  a  page  of  Jusj  even  withiCNit 
the  Lsast,czune-*but  they  will  bp  soon  mauled ifbr 
that.  ^ 

Afez.  How  stupidly  the  last  enterprise  misgave ! 
ulie  raesrwoukl  bate  been  in  s  furknis ebafe.    ' 

Siev.  I  do  not  belietisitwaM  owing  to  negligence— 
-liook  vou«  aU  had  been  dia^owed  bgr  4loew  Mies; 
MTe^fid  th^vety  bist  intdngtHoa wlken  the  fliilfto 
W9M  '6ome  ftsm  IJmI  baths.  i#ith  ko  w«aiaf  attstto- 
4Ma».  and  wUch  Way  t  mttd,  h«l  it  not  beea  beMrsd 
by  some  false  brother*  €bett  woOMhave  htes0ed;Bis 
k^j9t  ten. 

1  Bmm*-  What  ate  you  inraling  there  aboutour 
Bisbop^l  £  tliink  yen  seek  V. scuffle. 

({  jSmt*  >  Miod  yodr  aWB  mattorsi  you  have  notfaiiig 
to  do  with  ow  table. 

'  %  JioAk' .' Wbd'taUght  you  to  speSk  disrespeotlblly 
of  ourBishnii') 

Bieo:  Aa  I  to  ansWw  fstcr  qosstkms  I'-Only 
flund  the  ghittwia— (7%s  1  BomWrns^H^ JUm 

awnonikoear 
:  ^JMuL  PflH  tfae-lMVsd  dead. 

2  Bam.  Here !  if  yoadar^— 

.  >  •/-    .  f Tlkey  /eUlmm  each  oOur  f  a  mittfle. 

Innk.  CtaMps^inr  Aem. )  Will  yon  remain  miHt ! 
Zondda  I  €fet  o«t  of  the  house  iC  you  hsf  e  any  thing 
to4o  to0Btber  c  intthis  pbc^I  wdi  have  older  mia 
deceney.'  {He  geUthe  Baanb*rg  CemeMero  cmi  tU 
the  door.y—And  what  did  you  want,  yd  iises  1  ' 

Mex.  Net  bad  names.  Hansel t  your  glasasslnay 
suffer.     Come,  comrade^  we^tt  flo  ana  hav«»*«th* 


dways  n,  even  when  he  has  the 


"    Bhter  two  CatoHert, 
t  Cop,  What's  the  matter? 
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SUo,  Ah!  Good  day,  Peter  t—Good  day,  Beta!— 
From  whence  1 

3  Ca9.  {making  ngns.)  You  understand,  not  to 
mention  whom  we  serye. 

Sie9»  Is  your  master  Goeti  far  from  this  at  pre- 
sent 1 

1  Coe.  H^d  your  b^kw  (—Have  you  hfd  a  ouanwi? 

Syt»  Yon  must  have  ^etthe  fieUovto  without^ 
tKey'are  Bambeiisers.  '  '       -     '    - 

I  Cav,  What  brings  them  here? 

•  Siev.  They  attencTWeisliiigen,  who  is  above  with 
the  Earl  at  the  Castle. 

1  Cav.  Weislingen? 

2  Cav.  (ande  to  kii  eompemion,)  Pefbr,  we  have 
lound  the  game.— How  lonig  has  he  been  here? 

Mex.  Two  day»— but  he  goes  off  to-day,  as  I  heard 
one  of  the  rascals  sav. 

1  Cat.  {aside.)  Did  I  not  tell  thee  he  was  here  1— 
We  have  now  no  time  to  spare— Gome — 

Siev.  Help  us  first  to  drub  the  Bamftyergers. 

2  Cav,  There  are  already  two  of  you— We  must 
away— Adieu  I  [Extuni  both  CavaUprt, 

Siev.  Flinching  dogs,  these  troopers !  Tliey  wonH 
fight  a  stroke  without  pay. 

jfiex.  I  could  swear  they  have  something  ott 
hand.— Whom  do  they  serve? 

Siev.  I  should  hardly  tell ^They  serve  Goetz. 

Mez.  So! — Well,  now  will  we  out  upon  these 
dags— While  I  .hav^  .a  qaarterstaff,  I  care  not  for 
their  spits. 

Siev.  If  we  durst  but  once  drub  their  masters  so, 
who  drag  the  skin  ovejr  our  ears !  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  II. 
Scene  ehangee  to  the  front  of  a  Cottage  in  a  thick 

GoBTZ  DB  BaBLicyzNOBir  dieeovered  tBatMrngamong 
thevreee  before  Vu  door. 

Ooetz,  Where  linger  my  servants?— I  must  walk 
up  uid  down,  or  sleep  will  oyercome  me-rPrve  day* 
•am  i^hts.  already  upon  the  watch— But  fi«ed(mt 
gitM  relish  to  this  mode  of  life;  and  when  I  have 
mee,  WetBlingen,  I  may  hav^  some  reet— (MU»  ^ 
glaee  of  wind  and  dnnkezhoke  ai  the  Jtaak.y->- 
Again  empty. George !— While  this  and  my  cou- 
rage last,  I  can  laufft  at  their  principalities  and 
powers !— They  send  round  thebr  favourite  Weislin- 
gaa  to  their  uncles  and  cousins  to  calumniate  my 
character— Tery  welJ— I  am  awake.— Thou  didst 
-escape  me,  Bishop ;  but  thy  dear  Weialingett  may 
pay  the  score.— George  I—Does  the  boy  not  near?— 
Graorge!  George! 

Enter  Gsoaaa,  endeavouring  to  put  qf  the  eoretet 
qf  a  JStll'groi»n  maeu  . 

Ooetz.  What  ke^c  thect  Wert  thou  aalecp?-- 
What  nasquerade  is  this,  in  the  devil's  name>-- 
Come  hither  i  thou  dost  hot  look-  amiss.  Don't  be 
aahamed.  boy ;  thou  art  gaUaat  Ah  1 H  thon^ooMat 
tet  fiUitl-Is  it  Bwia^  c«ifass? 

Oeo,  He  wished  to  sleep  a  little,  and  oaclaspedit. 

Oootx.  He  is  mofs  delicate  than  his  master. 

Oeo.  Do  not  he  angiy !  I  took  it  gaatly  away  and 
pot  it  on.  and  took  my  father's  old  sword  fiont  the 
wall,  and  sallied  out  to  the  meadow-^     • 

Ooets,  And  laid  about  you  7-^Piiie  worit  among 
the  brambles  and  thorns !— Is  Hans  ssloep? 

Oeo.  He  started  op  and  cried  to  bm  when  you 
called— I  waa  trying  to  unela^  k  when  I  heard  yon 
twioe  or  thrid& 

Chetx.  Go  take  back  fain  bainMB  to  hiiA,  and  tell 
him  to  be  ready  with  the  horses*  ! 
•Cho.   I  have  fed  them  and  rahbed  them  ^ell 
down :  they  may  come  out  when  you  will. 

Goeta^  Bring  me  a  stonp  of  wme.  QiVo  Hans  a 
.glass,  and  teU  him  to  be  merry— there  is  good  oanse; 
a  meet  the  return  of  my  scouts  every  moment. 

Cfko.  Ah  1  mighty  sir  .'^  * 

CKsete.  What's  the  ntatter  with  thee  ?  . 

*  Cbo,  May  I  not  go  along? 

Ooetz.   Another  time,  George !  When  nre  arem- 
'«oepting  merchants  and  plundering  wagons— 
«No.  Another  time  !r— You  have  said  that  ao  ef^n. 


— O  this  time,  this  time  I  I  will  oi^y  sknlk  bohiad ; 
just  peep  at  a  side— I  w^l  gather  up  all  the  afaot  ar- 
rows for  yon. 

Cfoetz.  The  next  time,  George!— You  must  first 
have  a  proper  dressy  a  haubeiiL  and  a  lanoe. 

Oeo.  Take  me  with  you ! — Had  I  been  whh  yon 
last  dme,  vQiL  would  not  haia  Ipat  your  croasbow. 

6oe£r.  Do  yoii  know  that?         "     *    *    !) 
-  'G€o.  You  threw  It  at  ydur  antaKdnisf  s  hend  i  ons 
of  his  squires  picked  it  up,  and  ran  off  with  it- 
Don' t  I  know  it? 

Ooetz.  Did  my  people  tell  you  so? 
.000,  O  yesi  mfqr  dofiff  soi  I  play  them  all  sorts 
of  titnes  on  the  fife  While  tney  dress  the  horaea,  and 
teach  them  such  charming  songa— 

Ooetz.  Thou  art  a  brave  boy. 

Oeo.  Take  me  with  you  to  prove  myaolf  so. 

Ooetz.  The  next  time,  on  my  wordl— Thou  nmt 
not  go  to  batlle  unarmed  as  thou  art— Besidsa.  tfct 
approachmg  hour  requiree  men.  I  tell  thee,  my  DOf , 
it  will  be  a  dear  time— Princes  shall  beg  their  trsi* 
sure  from  a  man  they,  hats'  Goi  Gooige,  give  Haoi 
his  armour  again,  and  hong  me  wine.— (JBrtf 
GaoBox.)— Where  can  my  people  stay?— It  is  in- 

comprehensible  ! ^A  monk  1*>*-What  brings  him 

here?  {Enter  Brother  MAariif.)  Worthy  fether, 
good  evening!  Whither  so  late  ?  Though  a  man  of 
sacred  peace,  thou  shamest  many  knidats. 

Afar.  Thainks,  noble  sir !— 1  stand  oefore  yon  an 
unworthy  brother  of  the  order  of  8u  Anguaims  my 
chnstened  name  Martin,  ftom  the  holy  aaint. 

Ooetz.  Youaretnad,  brother  Martin,  and  witham 
doubt  thirsty.  {Enter  Gbobob  tsith  wku,y  Here^ 
in  good  time,  oomat  winel 

mqr.  For  me  a  draught  of  walar.  I  dva  drink 
no  wma 

Ooetz.  Is  it  against  your  ir^QW  ? 

Mar.  Noble  six,  to  <mnk  wme  is  not  ^pinat  py 
vow  s  bat  beeanaa  wine  iqhan  4runkea  m  agamat 
my  vow,  therefore  I  drink  it  not. 

Ooetz.  Howdoyonmean^    ^  . 

Mar.  When  thou  haat  eaten  and  dnmken,  than 
MtijaM  it  were  new  bom-ttfongeri  Wlder».  gpiar  1^ 
action.  After  wine  thou  art  donnle  what  thoa 
shouldst  be  1— twice  as  inganiovf^  ifdop  at  eptgQ>ci- 
siuA  and  twice  aa  active. 

Goetz,  T^ue— I  feel  it  so. 

Jfefor.  fliereforeshouldstthottdrinkit— Imt  wo — 
[Gbobob  bring9taatar»   Gobts  fpeoAe  to  him 

Ooetz.  Go  to  the  n>ad  ftom  Daibach  j  lie  down 
with  thy  ear  to  the  earth,  ^d  listen  for  the  tiead  of 
horaea.    Betum  fanmediatd)^.      iGsonaBfaaf 

Abr.  Bill  woi  on  the  ottiBr  ha«4'  wbon.wo  I 
eaten  and  draokani  aoa  tho  Mf  eBso.  of  mU 
«l^uldhek  Onrmaepy    _ 
in  a  weak  body 


tal  powers* 
sires,  which 
auced  them. 


lacrpaae 


Ooetz.  One  glaas,  brother  Martin,  inB  not  sat 
yon  asleep.  You  have  conie  far  to-day— (flb^  Atm 
to  i0»n«.y--Here'8  to  alt  warriors! 


Hot.  in  Gbd's  name  !--I  cannot  defend  Idfe ; 
jnoi 

last  n&ht  The  Prior  carried  ma  into  thdr  gfitdeg. 


ple-^at  all  monks  am  not 
can :  X  &ni  iuat  come  from 


1?;^^;;^B 


where  they  had  raiaed  beanli  excellent  aannd.  ogh- 
bages  to  a  wiah.  and  mich  caulifiowera  aad  tan- 
chokes  aa  you  wiU  hardly  find  in  £uropo. 

Ooet;$.  That  u  no  part  of  your  husineao  ?     C<ke» 
ou/  ana  loekt  anzioitely  q/ter  ihe  6py.  ilcftBma. 

Mar.  Would  Gk>d  had  made  me  a  gnnwMTt  ^ 
some  other  lahoiu»r>  I  might  then  have  bean  nnMr  1 
My  Abbot  loves  .pie i  the  convent  is  involved  in  mi- 
ainess ;  he  knows  I  (^not  rest  jidiek  and  aqhejiMHla 
me  to  manage  what  m  to  be  done ;  I  go  lomaBUiflp 
of  Constance.  '        , 

!.^Ano§har^sa--*-Jl  happy  espoditionl 

.  Wbydo  you  loojk  >it  mo  so  Ibcfidly,  h«i- 

Mar.  1  waa  admiring  ifdnk^akQiottrJ 
Ooetz.  Would  you  havolqtpdlk  mt  ?  It  in  iMfVf 
and  toilsome  to  bear. 


Mar,  Whj|iiftJBot  toUsome  in  this  world?— But. 
mn%\sMp  »w»,  lib  ftB  tP  r«nouace  our  very  oature  I 
Poy#(yv  caasiuy,  pbedience— thrae  vqwS|  each  of 
whipOt  singly  la  dreadful  to  humanity— united  iiisup-> 
portabl^^  and  to  spend  a  Ufetime  under  thi9  ourdea, 
or  to  pant  comfortless  under  the  depressing  load  of 
an  Qj8(U)4ed  ooa«etfiac«--Ah !  Sir  Knig^tt  what  aw 
the  toils  of  your  life  compared  to  the  sorrows  of  a 
•lata,  whkb,  from,  a  misint^fpreted  ooJioaof  the 
Deity,  condemna  as  crimes  even  tbooe  actions  and' 
desires  through  which  we  exisU 

G^el^  Were  youi  vow  leas  sacred,  I  woold  give 
yoatfLsnitoT  auneu  and  a  steed,  and  we  shoua  go 
together. 

Mar,  Would  to  heaven  my  shoulders  hadstrengChT 
to  bj^hmeei^ttid  my  arm  to  unhorse  an  enemy!— 
PoOT  Weak  hand,  accustomed  to  swing  censers,  to 
bear  crosses  and  banners  of  peace,  now  oouidst 
thou  manage  the  lance  and  falchion?  My  voices 
taped  oolsr  to  Avea  and  Halleluiahs,  would  be  a  he- 
irsldiprfflv  weakness  to  a  superior. enesiyi  other*'] 
wise  khould  no  vows  keep  me  from  enteriag  an  or^ 
der  founded  by  the  Creator  himself. 

OoOH.  T^  our  happJ^  letivB  I  IDrwnkt, 

Mar.  I  pled^  yob  Qpon  voor  aocoimt  «nly  I  Re- 
ton  Jo  my  Dnm  .mmit  be  to  me  ever  unhai»x;  ^ 
W^Ha-yoft-iSirXnight,  return  tp  your  walla  with 
the^coDscnuaneas  of  your  strength  and  gallajitry» 
which  no  fatigue  can  dhnmiah ;  when  you,  for  the 
first  umeK, after  along  abaeoccb  stretdi  youraiBlf  mw 
armed  upon  your  bed,  secure  from  the  attack  oiene- 
wiflft  ilPdr»y/Mrauraetf  op  to  a  sleep,  sweeter  thaa^ 
tbe  praivht  after  thirst--4hen  can  I  speak  of  hap-" 

g0e<^  Jiad  accco'dmglsr  it  oom^a  but  ael^Qtn  1- 

Mar.  But  when  it  does  come,  it;  ia  a  foretaste  of 
paradise.  When  jwu  return  back  kdea  with  boa- 
tde  apoUS|  and  telL .  Such  a  one  I  struok  fn>m  his  i 
Aorfe«re  he  couladischaige  his  piace^^auch  another 
I  overthrew,  horse  andmanV  then.you  ride  your 
Cattle  around,  and-*— 

€foU^,  What  mean  you? 

Mnr,  And  your  \m-(JFSU9  a  #to«t.>-To  the 
heuth  of  yonr  lady  I  Yon  have)  one  1 

Qoefz.  A  virtuou^  noble  wi^si. 

:.  -^^i' %P  ^l^f  ^^  ^^^  can  aay  804  his  life  ia 
doubW.,  The  blessing  was  deniedfor  nie,  yet  was 
It  the  tattua^crpimof  creation,  lAme^hia  ty^, 
OoUM^.latfidc.)  1  gneve  forhim.  The  sense  of 
hia  B(tiuition  chills  hu  heart. 

Enter  OrncmoMt  ftr«a<A/e»#. 

Cfec.  Hjr  l^ord,  my  liord,  hones  at  the  gallop  1^ 
two  of  them They  for  certam— 

Goelz.  Bang  out  W  ateedj  let  Hans  mount 
FaxewdH,  °^^  brother!— Be  cheerful  and  duteous < 
God  wifl  give  space  Ibr  exertioa. 

Mur.  Let  me  request  your  name,  ■ 

Chtbii  Pardon  me— ^Farewell ! 

[Oices  ?ii$  Ufl  kaneL 

Mar.  Why  the  left?— Am  I  unworthy  of  the 
nQRhtlyjriffhthand? 

M  SHR:  vfi'^  VS^  the  Emperor,  you  must  Ke  satis- , 
fied^wfth  this.   My  nght  hand,  though  not  useless 
nj  combat,  la  unresponsive  to  the  grasp  of  afiection. 
It  1$  one  with  its  mailed  gauntlet— Tou  see.  it  is 
ireni 

.  ^r^Thttj  eri  thou  GoelK  of  Berlichingen.    I 
"W5  thee.  Heaven,  who  hasi  shown  me  the  man 
Jhorfi  prmcefl  hate,  but  to  whom  the  oppieased 
thMiigl  Let  me  kiss  this  hand,  let  me  kiaa  it. 
Goete.  Tou  must  not  1 


Goims  w^  eMsummom^n -i 


lOB  • 

apart  loift  CkoxTz, 

.  Mtr.  igoifiigi  afu)  I  shall  newer  forget  hia  'words  > 
in  the  most  noble,  the  most  unreserved  confidenet 
m  God  I  **If  I  had  twelve  hands,  what  would  they ' 
avad  me  without  hia  graoet  then  may  I  with  only 
one  and  heaven  to  friend" 

GMr.  In  the  wood  of  Haslaeh  t^ol  {,Retum§  U  ^ 
Martin. )  Farewell,  worthy  brother  ? 

Mar.  Forget  ine  not,  ia  I  shall  veverforaet  theel 

ii>r       m.       .  [E^^nt  GoiTz  and  hU  Troopef^r 

Mar.  The  sight  of  hmi  toached  my  hear^^He 
spoke  not,  end  my  ^Hiit  sank  mider  hia^Yet  it  is  a  - 
lileasure  to  have  seen  a  great  man. 

gfOi  Worthy  ar,  you  will  sleep  here  Y 

Mar.  Can  I  have  a  bed  ^ 

Geo.   No,  sir !  I  know  a  bedvniyby  hearsny  s  ia  • 
our  lodgings  there  ia  but  straw* 

Mm'.  It  will  serve;    What  is  thy  namet 

Geo.  George,  sir. 

Mar.  George !— Thou  hast  a  galisnt  patroa-vaint, 
,.,»eo.  They  aayke  vras  a  knight;  that  woukl  I 
iuoe  to  be  I 

Mar.  Stop  I  (Tal^  mpietuf/nm  his  hreviafui 
and  giveg  titotfu  Page.)  Thert  thou  hast  hii»2 
follow hiaemspfeT  be brave^and ftar God. 

peo.  Ah  J  ^^t  a  efaannfaiff  gray  steed  I-If  I  had  ' 
but  one  hke  diac-iind  the  f@£d  aruour*-Th^  ' 
aa  ugly  drwon^At  pmsent  I  Bhoat  nothing' 
sparwwa;,  O  St  Geoi^el  make  me  but  tallL«« 
strong;  mve  me  a  lance,  armour,  and  a  tooree.  anil  n 
thto  let  th*  dr«gon  eome  against  me  when  it  wflL 

iJShrtik 
SCENB  IIL 

Am  ApmtmihtinJiurthauten^  tfu  CtuO^  qf  G^at 

of  BerUehingen. 
BLt£u«Tft,  MjCbza,  and  CttxttM,  ditcov^ed. 

^S^^c  .?'*'  ■'?^i.,4®*?  «»at.  teU  me  agsin  that 
story  of  the  good  chdd :  it  is  so  pretty^ 

Afortoy^  Do  yon  teU  it  to  me,  little  loguvl  tfattt  I 
maiseoif  voupayiutentioii.  ^ 

Char.Yf^  ien  tiU  I  think—"  There  was  ohm 
UPon"-Yes--'^There  waa  onc^  i«K)p  a  time  VchKt  ^ 
and  hia  moUmr  was  sick^  so  the  ahUdweaf*— 

Maria. ^^'^  Ami  cannot  go  out  i"— 

Char.  And  gave  him  moneys  and  aaid,  Go  aid' 
buy  yourself  a  breakfaat?* 

Maria.  *»  The  child  wwitT-Theie  met  hunwictt 
man  that  was"— Now  Charka  I  ««««» 

<^ar.  — "  that  wa^-old"— 

•niSS:  4Mm^''"'  »"  «•»  •'•^  ••  wdfc.. 

ive  eat  not « 


Char.  —  give  me  some 
morsel  yesterday  or  to-difar 
him  the  money"^— 


.Mofi^  Let  me»let  me-Thoo  hrad,  more  worth 
ttan  the  rehc  ihroogh  whiph  the  moat  aaered  Mood 
ksa  flowed  I  dead  though  they  seemeat,  thofiUvcat 


a  wttOMa  of  the  noblest  confldehce  in  God. 

[Ooatz  ai^uata  hie  helmd,  and  iakea  hia  lanfie. 
iUbr.  There  was  a  mioDk  among  us  about  a  year, 
who  ymtM  you  when  your  handwaa  ahot  off  be> 
fan  Luidahmt^  How  he  used  to  tell  us  whfit  you 
•wed,  and  your  grief  at  being  disabled  (or  your 
profeeaion  of  arms  c  till  you  heard  of  one  who  had 
■tao  lost  a  hand,  and  yet  served  long  a  gaUant 

^oLii#^^^^*'**TT*'- 


ithingil  _ 

.    Tlien  the  duld'gaw 

Maria,  —"that-  ahoold  hava  bom^t  hia  hnttk- 

S'*''.-  "JhenaaidthaoMmm*'— 
han^^     Then  the  oM  man  took  the  child  by  th«< 

Char.  ~"  by  the  hand,  and  aaid-and  beoama  « 

fine  beautiful  saint—Apd  said"—  •''««-•  m 

Maria.   "Dear  chSd!  the  sacred  Tirgin  rewards 

haSdf  I  thiit''^^  ^^  hand"— It  wa.  the  right 
Maria.  Yen. 

Cjfar,  — **  he  will  immediately  become  weli." 
Maria.  "Then  the  child  wedt  home,  and  eoda 

notspeak  for  joy*'—  ^  "" 

wOTt^'^*  —'  ^^  ^^  upon  his  mother's  nociL  «mL 

Qar.^  ~"  bccame-became"- 

A,C?*fK?^i?^3*  ^^J*S?.  «»"«i~!'  and  became  welL 
And  the  child^ cured  kinga  and  emperamTimdba 
came  so  neh  that  he  built  a^ti^w/ 


KM 


GOBTZ  OP  BBRLICHlNaSN. 


EUm.  I  cannot  nndertttnd  why  my  husbuid 
■UTS.  He  hts  been  away  five  da^s  tnd  nights, 
and  he  eaqpeeted  to  have  done  hiBDuamees  mueh 
Booner. 

Maria.  I  am  very  nneaay  about  it.  Were  I  mar- 
ried to  a  man  who  ever  incurred  such  danger,  I 
should  die  the  first  dav. 

Eli».  Therefore  I  tnank  God,  who  has  made  me 
of  harder  stuff! 

Ouir,  But  must  my  fa&er  always  ride  out,  when 
it  is  so  dangerous! 

Mi»ria.  Such  is  his  good  pleasure. 

Elia.  Indeed  he  must,  dear  Charles ! 

Char.  Whyl 

Eliz.  Do  you  not  remember  the  last, time  he  rode 
out,  wherr  he  brought  you  these  fine  things  9 

Char.  Will  he  bnng  me  any  thing  now? 

Eliz.  I  believe  so.  Listen :  Thore  was  a  poor 
man  at  Stutgardwho  shoteicellently  with  the  bow, 
and  gained  a  prize  from  the  magistrates — 

C&T,  How  much*} 

Eliz.  A  hundred  dollars  ;-«-and  afterwards  they 
would  not  pay  him. 

J^fyria.  That  was  base,  Charles. 

Otar,  Shabby  people ! 

Eliz.  The  poor  man  came  to  your  father,  and  be- 
aought  him  to  help;  him  to  his  money ;  then  your 
fether  rode  oqt  and  intercepted  two  convovs  of  mer- 
cha]idise»  and  pUgued  them  till  they  paid  the  mo- 
nevv-*Would  not  you  have  ridden  out  too} 

Qiar.  No— For  one  must  go  through  thick  woods, 
where  there  are  gipsies  and  witchee— 

Eli0.  You  little  rogue !— Afraid  of  witdhea  I 

Idaria.  You  are  ri^t,  Charles  I—Live  at  home  m 

Jour  castle,  like  a  quiet  Christian  knight— One  may 
0  a  great  deal  of  good  out  of  one's  own  fortune. 
lliMe  T^reasers  of  wrongs  do  more  harm  than  good 
by  tneir  mterference. 

Eliz,  Sister,  you  know  not  what  you  are  saymg— 
God  grant  our  boy  may  turn  brave  as  he  grows  up, 
and  pull  down  that  Weislingen,  who  has  dealt  so 
bithlessly  with  my  husband  I 

Mbria.  We  cannot  agree  in  this,  Eliza— My  bro- 
ther is  highly  incensed,  and  thou  art  so  also ;  but  I 
am  vaoler  in  the  business,  and  can  be  less  inveterate. 

EUaf.  Weislingen  cannot  be  defended. 

Maria.  What  I  have  heard  of  him  has  pleased 
m&— Even  thy  huebend  speaks  him  good  and  aflec- 
tionate — How  ham>y  was  their  youth  when  they 
were  bothpages  of  honour  to  the  Margrave  1 

Mkt.  That  may  be :— -But  only  tell  me,  how  can 
the  man  be  good  who  lays  ambushes  for  his  beat 
andinmeat  firnndlwho  has  sold  his  service  to  the 
enemies  of  my  husband  ^  and,  by  invidioas  misrep^ 
resentations,  alienates  from  us  our  noble  Emperor, 
naturaUy  so  graeiot]s7 ' 

lAfufm'mintUd. 

OUr.  Papa!  Papa! 

[  The  Warder  totinde  kia  horn.    Henry  opetia  ike 
gatt. 

£w.  There  be  oomes  with  booty ! 

EiUwVmiRM, 

I^tr,  We  have  hunted— we'  have  caught  the 
game ! — Grod  eave  you,  noble  ladies ! 

BliT^.  -Have  ybu  WeisUngen  1 

Peter.  Himself;  and  three  followers. 

Blir.  HAw  came  you  to  stay  so  longl 

Peter.  We  watched  for  him  between  Nuremberg 
and  Bamberg,  but  he  did  not  come,  though  we 
kne^  he  b«^  set  out.  At  tength  we  found  him  t  he 
had  struck  ofFsidewairs,  and  was  living  quietly  with 
the  Earl  at  Schwarzenberg. 

Eliz.  Then  ^1  my  husband  have  him  next  for 
an  enemy. 

Peter.  I  told  this  immediately  to  my  master— t7p 
tnd  a^af  we  rode  fbr  the  forest  of  Haslach.  And 
it  was  curious,  while  we  were  riding  thither  that 
nishlv  that  a  tAiepherd  '  was  watching,  and  five 
wolves  fell  upon  the'flock,  and  were  taken.  Then 
my  master  laughed,  and  said,  Good  luck  to  us  all 
dear-  companion,  both  to  you  and  us !— And  ihe  good 
amen  overiofsd  us.— Just  then  Weislingen  came  ri- 
ding along  with  four  attendants— 


Maria.  Vj  heart  shudders  in  my  bgaom. 

Peter,  My  comrade  and  I  threw  oursehrea 
denly  on  him,  and  clung  to  him  as  if  we  were  ottfr 
body,  while  my  master  and  others  fell  upon  the 
servants.  They  were  all  taken,  except  one  who  es- 
caped. 

£!liz.  I  am  curious  to  see  him— WHl  they  come 
soon? 

Peter.  Immediately— They  are  riding  over  the  hflf- 

Maria.  He  will  be  cast  down  and  atdected. 

Peter.  He  looks  gloomy  enough. 

Maria.  The  sight  of  his  distress  will  grieTe  me  I 

Eliz.  0 1 1  must  get  food  ready—Yon  must  be  all* 
hungry. 

Peter.  Itight  hungrv,  truly. 

Eliz.  Take  the  cellar  keys,  and  draw  the  beat 
wine— You  have  deserved  the  best. 

Char.  1*11  go  with  aunt 

Maria.  Come  then,  you  rogue ! 

[Exeunt  Chablbs  OTid  M^btAt 

Peter.  He'll  never  be  his  father-'At  his  years  he 
was  in  the  stable— 

J^Ti^r  OoKTz.  WusuNecN,  Hahs,  and  otlur  Cm' 
v€uier»i  eu  from  horeeback. 

Ooetz.  {laying  hie  helmet  and  nocrd  on  a  tabU.'i 
Unclasp  mv  armour,  and  grve  me  my  doublet— Ease 
will  refresh  me.— Brother  Martin  said  weU— Yea 
have  put  us  out  of  wind,  Weislingen ! 

[Wezslikozm  aniwere  nothings  bvtpaeewvpand 
down. 

Ooetz.  Be  of  good  heart  I— dome,  unarm  yomdft 
—^Whereareyour  clothes? — ^Not  lost,  I  hope,  in  the 
scuffle 7— (To  ihe  attendants.)  Go,  ask  hu  ser- 
vants ;  open  the  trunks,  and  see  that  nothing  ia 
miaBh]g.---Or  I  can  lend  you  some  of  minei 

Wei9.  Let  me  remain  as  I  am— It  ia  all  one. 

Chetz,  I  can  give  you  a  handsome  clean  -doublet, 
but  it  is  only  or  linen— It  has  grown  too  little  for 
me--I  had  it  on  at  the  marriage  of  die  Lord  Pals- 
grave, when  your  Bishop  was  so  incensed  at  me.'— 
About  a  fortmght  before  I  had  sunk  two  of  his  Tea- 
sels upon  the  Maine— I  was  going  up  stairs  to  the 
venison  in  the  inn  at .  Heideloei^  with  Francis  of 
Seckingen.  Before  you  get  omte  up,  thoe  is  a 
landing  place  witii  iron-rails^there  stood  the  Biah* 
op,  and  gave  Frank  his  hand  as  he  passed,  and  the 
like  to  me  that  was  dose  behind  him.  I  ]ana(he4  ia 
my  sleeve,  and  went  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hanau, 
who  was  always  my  noble  firiena,  and  told'  him. 
"  The  Bishop  has  given  me  biahaad.  but  1  wot  well 
he  did  not  know  me.''    The  Bishop  heard  moi  for  I 


ed  that,  my  Lord :  and  so  take  your  shake  of  the 
hand  back  again !''— The  manikin's  neck  grew  red 
as  a  crab  for  spite,  and  he  went  tg^  the  room  and . 
complained  to  the  Palsgrare  Lewis  and  the  PziU' 
cess  df  Nassau.- But  we  have  bad  much  tQ  -do  tcy- 
gether  since  that. 

Wcie.  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  to  myself! 

Goetsr.  Why  so  1—1  entreat  you  to  be  at  rest,  Twt 
are  in  mypower,  and  I  will  not  misuse  it. 

Weie.  That  I  am  little  anxious  about— Yout  duty 
as  a  knight  prescribes  your  conduct. 

Goetz.  And  you  know  how  sacred  it  is  to  mou 

Weie.  1  am  taken— What  follows  is  intfifietent. 

Goeit.  You  should  not  say  so.— Had  you  been 
taken  by  a  prince,  and  shut  up  fettered  in  a  dnngeont . 
your  gaoler  directed  to  drive  sleep  from  yoor 


Enter  SerumtsfBithclotiue.     WeioUngen  wnarmp^ 
and  iAI/ltf  himse^.    Enter  CRAaLBB. 

Char.  Good  morrow,  napa ! 
Goetz..  {ieisses  him.)  Good  morrow,  boyY--Hoir 
have  you  been  behaving? 
Char.  Very  well.— Aunt  says  I  am  a  good  bar* 
GoHz.  That's  right. 

Char.  Have  you  Drought  me  ftnf  thing  t 
Cfoetz.  Nothing  this  time. 
Char.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal— 
Goetz   Ave ! 
Char,  Shall  I  tell  y«a  about  the  good  bo^  t 


OOETZ  OP  BERLICHINGEN. 


QMz.  After  <finner. 

Ckar.  And  I  know  aomething  elae. 

Ooetz.  What  may  th/it  be  ? 

Char.  **  Jazthausen  ie  a  villa^  and  caatle  upon 
the  Jaxt,  which  baa  appertained  m  property  and  he- 
ritage for  two  hiindredyears  to  the  LoraaoiBerlich- 
ingeri" — 

Goeiz.  Do  you  know  the  Lord  of  Berlichingen  ? 
^(C^aWM  stares  at  him.)  With  all  his  extensive 
learning  he  aces  not  know  his  own  father.— Whom 
does  Jaxthausen  belong;  tol  * 

Char.  "  Jaxthauaeu  is  a  village  and  castle  upon 
the  Jaxt"— 

Ooeiz,  I  dM  not  ask  about  that— I  knew  every 
nath,  pass,  and  ford  about  the  place,  before  ever  X 

knew  the  ftame  of  the  village,  castle,  or  river. ^Is 

your  mother  in  the  kitchen  1  ,\ 

Char,  Yes^  papal— They  are  dressing  a  lamb, 
with  nice  white  turnips. 

Cfoetz.  Do  you  know  that  too,  Jack  Turnmitl 

Char,  And  my  aunt  is  roasting  an  apple  for  me 
to  cat  after  dinnei^ 

Ooetz.  Can't  you  eat  it  raw  1 

'Char.  It  tastes  better  roasted. 

Cfoetz.  You  must  have  a  tid-bit.  must  youT— 
WeisKngen,  I  will  be  with  vou  immeaiBtely- I  go  to 
see  my  wife. — Come,  Charles ! 

Char.  '>yho  is  that  man  1 

Oo€tz,  Bid  him  welcome.— Tell  him  to  be  cheer- 
ful. 

Char.  There's  my  hand,  man!— Be  cheerfhl— for 
the  dmner  will  be  ready  soon. 

WeU.  {takes  up  the  child  and  kisses  him.)  Happy 
boy !  that  knowest  no  worse  evil  than  the  delay  of 
dinner.  May  you  live  to  have  much  joy  in  your  son, 
Berlichingen  1 

Ooetz.  where  there  is  most  Ijght,  the  shades  are 
deepest— Yet  I  thank  Qod  for  him.— We*U  see  what 
thev  are  about.     [Exit  with  Charles  and  Servants. 

WeU.  O  that  I  could  but  wake  and  find  this  all  a 
dream  1— In  the  t>ower  of  Berlichingen !— of  him 
from  vrhom  I  had  bo  far  detached  myself— whose 
nmembrance  I  shunned  like  fir&— whom  I  hoped  to 
overpower !— and  he  still  the  old  tme-hearted  (ioetz! 
*-0  Adefbert !  couldst  thou  recall  the  days  when  we 
played  as  children,  and  dtx>ve  the  mimic  chase  round 
this  hall ;  then  thou  lovedst  him,  prizedst  him  as 
thysotiH  Who  can  be  near  him  and  hate  himl 
Alas!  I  am  not  here  such  as'I  was— Ha^py  days, 
ye  are  sone^There  in  his  chair  by  the  chimney  sat 
old  Berlichingen,  while  we  played  around  bimi  and 

loved  each  o<her  like  cherubs  I ^How  anxious 

will  bo  th«  Bishop  and  all  my  friends  !~Well ;  I  wot 
the  whole  country  will  symjiathize  with  my  misfor- 
tune. But  what  does  it  avail  7  Can  that  reflection 
give  me  the  peace  after  which  I  struggle  1 . 

Re-enter  Gobtz  withtoineand  beaksrs, 

Chetz,  We'll  t^^e  a  glasi  till  dinner  is  ready. 
Come,  at  down— think  yoorself  at  hone !    Consi- 
der you  are  onoe  wore  tin  soeet  of  Goetz.    It  is 
-  long  since  W6  have  aat  side,  by  side,  aad  emptied  a 
flagon  together— (f^{9.)  Gome :  a  light  heart  I 
lrn«.  Those  tiniMaro  over.  j^ 

Goetz.  God  forbid  I  We  shall  hiffiQy  fijid  mote 
pleasant  days  than  those  which  we  spent  together 
at  the  Margrave's  court- when  we  were  inseparable 
nkht  and  day.  I  think  with  pleeeure  on  the  days 
of  my  youth. — DO  you  remember  the  battle  I  had 
with  the  PolondeTi  and  how  I  brokehis  friziled  pate 
lor  him  7 

Weis.  li  waa  St  table ;  and  he  atraak  at  yon  with 
a  knife. 

Goetz,  Howeverf  I  came  off  coii^eror— And  you 

had  a  quarrel  upon  the  account  with  his  comrade. 

We  always  stuck  together  Uke  brave  boye-CFV/Zt 

and  fumds  to  Wsisungkn.)  I  shall  never  forget 

how  the  Margrave  used  to  oall  ua  Caator  aad  Pol- 

uz :  It  does  me  gOod  to  think  of  it 

Weis.  The  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg  called  as  so  first 

Ooetz.  That  Biahop  was  a  leariisd  clerk,  and 

withal  80  gentle— I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live 

Bow  be  used  to  caress  ua,  praiaa  ow  upiobi  aad  da- 


scribe  the  good  fortune  of  the  man  who  haa  aa 
adopted  brother  in  a  ftiend. 

iVeis,  No  more  of  that ! 

Goetz,  Does  it  displease  you  ?  I  know  nodiing 
more  delishtful  after  a  fatigue  than  to  talk  over  on 
stories.  Indeed,  when  I  recall  to  mind  how  wa 
were  almost  the  same  being,  body  and  soul,  and 
bow  I  thought  we  were  to  continue  bo  all  our  livefl 
—Was  not  thst  my  sole  comfort  when  this  hand 
was  shot  away  at  Laudshut.  and  when  you  nursed 
and  tended  me  like  a  brother  1  I  hop^  Adelbert 
would  in  future  he  my  right  hand.— And  now— 

Weis.  Alas  I 

Goetz.  Hadat  thou  followed  me  when  I  wished 
thee  to  go  to  Brabant  with  me,  all  woald  have  re- 
mained welL  But  then  that  unhappy  turn  Sot 
Court-danglipg  seized  thee,  and  thy  coguetting  and 
flu-ting  witn  idle  women.—!  alvrays  tola  thee,  when 
thou  wouldst  mix  with  these  lounging,  begging 
Court-sycophants,  and  entertain  them  with  goaaip* 
ing  about  unluckly  matches  and  seduced  mrls.  and 
such  trash  as  they  are  interested  abouH-I  always 
told  thee,  Adelbert.  thou  wilt  become  a  rogue. 

WeMTWhyallSiiBl 

Ooetz.  Would  to  God  I  could  forget  it,  or  that  it 
were  otherwise !— Art  thou  not  as  free  and  as  nob^ 
bom  as  any  in  Germany,  independent^  holding  uiH 
der  the  Emperor  alone— and  dost  thou  not  croueh 
amongst  vassals  7 — ^What  is  the  Bishop  to  theeff 
Allow  he  is  thy  neighbour,  and  can  do  thee  a  shrewd 
tum,^  hast  thou  not  an  arm  and  friende*  to  ve^uita 
him  in  kind  7  Art  thou  ignorant  of  the  nobl^ntna- 
tion  of  a  free  knight,  who  rests  only  upon  God,  the 
Emperor,  and  himself,  that  thou  canst  bear  thua  to 
crawl  at  the  foototool  of  a  aeifiah  maKcioiie  Prieat 

Weis.  Let  me  speak  1 

Cfoetz.  What  canst  thou  say  7 

Weis.  You  look  upon  the  Princes  as  the  wolf 
upon  the  shepherd.  And  yet,  canst  thou  blame  them  . 
for  unitmg  in  the  defence  of  their  territories  and  pro- 
perty 7    Are  they  a  moment  secure  from  the  unruly 
chivabyof  your  f^ee  knights,  who  plunder  their  vaa* 
sals  upon  toe  veiy  high-road,  and  sack  their  castlea 
and  towns  1    While  upon  the  frontiers  the  pubEs 
enemy  threaten  to  ovemm  the  lands  of  our  dear 
E!mperor,  and,  while  he  needs  their  assistance^  Uiey 
can  scarce  maintain  their  own  ■ecartty-^ia  u  not 
our  good  genius  which,  at  thie  oaomeat  auggafcta  a 
mean  of  bnnging  peace  to  Germany,  Of  aecunoff  Uia   • 
administration  of  justice,  and  mving  lo-gteatasid>  - 
small  the  blessings  of  quiet  7  Tor  this,  j^iupoaa  iav\ 
our  oonfederscy ;  and  dost  thou  Uame'uftfor.  afcon* 
ring  the  protection  of  the  powerful  Prin^  puxnqgt  »> 
hours,  instead  of  relying  on  that  of  t^  Uamox^  - 
who  is  so  far  removed  from  us,  and  la  har4(y  ablaAa -: , 
protect  himself  7  ^ 

Goetz.  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  you.    Weialingei^ '  i 
were  the  Princes  as  you  paint  them,  we . ahouidjS  . \ 
all  agreed— all  at  peace  and  quiet  1    Yes,  every  hird   .* 
^  of  prey  naturally  likes  to  eat  its  plunder  undisturbed* 
The  general  weal!— They  will  hardly aoooin  ii%-    ^ 
ipei;  gray  hah«  in  studying  lot  that !— Jknd  wtta 
theEmperor  they  play  a  fine  game— Everyday  oomea 
some  new  adviser  and  gives  his  opinion.    Tha  Sfl»* 
peror  means  iKrell,  and  would  gladly  put  things  ta 
nshts— but  because  a  great  man  csa  soon  gfye  «i 
order,  and  by  a  single  word  put  a  thousand  handa 
into  motion,  he  therefore  thinka  ilia  oniera  wiU/M 
as  speedijy  accomplished.    Then  come  ordinanaaa 
upoa  ordmances  contradictory  of  each  other,  wnjla 
the  Princes  all  the  while  obey  those  only  wh^ 
serve  their  own  interest,  and  help  them  to  presa  m* 
der  their  footstool  their  less  powerful  nttfihonm  r 
tuid  all  the  while  they  talk  or  the  quiet  ana  peace  ol 
the  Empire  1 — ^I  wfll  be  sworii|  many  a  one  thaoka 
Qod  in  his  heart  that  the  Turk  keeps  the  Empenur 
from  looking  into  these  aflhirs  I       " 

Weis.  You  view  things  your  own  way. 

Ooetz,  So  does  eveiy  0B&  The  question  ia»- 
whieb  b  the  right  light  in  wluch  they  should  bera* 
garded  7— And  your  plans  are  of  the  darkest.    • 

Weis.  You  may  say  what  you  willfi  T  am  yatt 
prisoner. 

Goetz,  When  your  conadence  is  free,  so  are  yoQ 
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—But' we  talked  of  the  general  tranquillity— I  stood 
•a  «bo)i>of  laixteen  with  the  Maigrave  at  an  Impe- 
rial Diet.  What  harangues  the  Princes  made !  and 
worst  of  all,  your  spiritual  alfie»— The  Bishop  rune 
intcvthe  Empeior'aeirBhis  regard  for  justice,  tiU' 
oneiwonderea  again—And  now  ne  has  imprisoned  a 
pagt^f  miaef  at  the  very  time  when-  our  quarrela 
wei|i<all  accommodated,  and  I  thought  of  nothing 
leoflk  Js  not  all  betwixt  us  settled  T  What  is  his 
bnainesB  with  the  boy  % 

WriM.  It  was  done  without  his  knowledjo^e. 

Qoelz.  Then  why  does  he  not  release  him  1 

Wei».  He  has  not  borne  himself  asJiQ  should  dot, 

Gottz.  Not  as  he  should  do  7  By  my  honour, 
he  iMVtdonb  as  he  should  do,  as  surely  as  he  was 
impiisoned  both  with  your  knowledge  and  the  Bi- 
shop's !  Do  you  thiaJt  I  am  come  into  the  world  this 
Tery^day,  that  I  eannbt  see  the  tendency  of  all  this? 

RUt.  Your  susj^icions  do  us  injustice. 

Q^fitx.  Weialiiigeni  shall  I  tell  you  the  truth? 
IncosunoeraUe  as  I  am,  I  am  a  thorn  in  your  eyes, 
andiyoelbiss  and  Seckingen  are  no  lees  so,  while  we 
nisBi  OUT  firm  resolution  to  die  sooner  than  to  thank 
any  one  but  Qod  for  the  air  we  bireathe,  or  pledge 
our  faiUi  and  homage  to  any  one  but  the  Einperor. 
Hedee. they 'goad  menom  every  quarter,  blacken 
xny  ciharaeter  with  the  Emperor,  and  among  my 
fineiMa  and  neigUHHirs,  and  spj  about  for  adyan> 
'  age  Against  me.  They  would  nin  take  me  out  of 
-.he  Way  j  that  was  the  reason  for  impnsqning  the 
*)ag^  whom  I  had  despatched  for  intelligence :  and 
you  flow  aayhe  did  not  bear  himself  as  be  should  do, 
becaine  h^  would  not  betray  my  secrets^And  thou, 
WeialingBD^jait  their  tool  I 

WtU^  Berhofaiilgsii! 

Oostoi>  Noaora  about  it— I  am  an  enemy  io  long 
ezplanations ;  they  deceive  either  the  maker  or  the 
brarer,  and  for  the  most.piirt  both. 


GO^TZ  OF  BCW^JCHINGEIf, 


Ahhot.  That  must  be  a  charming  bopk, 

OUar.  It  may  be  called  the  book  of  bookfi  com* . 
prehending  every  rule. 

Abbot.  Every  rule  I— Then  the*  ten  commandmeiits. 
must  be  in  it. 

Ohar,  By  implication ;  not  explicitly. 

Abbdt.  I  meant  so ;  plainly  set  down,  without  any 
explication. 

Bishop.  ^But  the  ^eet  (ai  you  tell  us  that  a  Stale  . 
can  be  maintained  in  the  surest  peace  iSid  obedi- 
ence bg^  receiving  thai  statute-book.. 

OUar.  Doubtless. 

Bishop,  All  doctors  of  laws !    {They  drink.) 

OUar.  Wpuki  <men  spoke  thusjm  my  oosnlrV  I 

Abbot,  Whence  came  you,. most  fecniad  jir.i 

OUaf,  From  Frafikfort,  at  your  Emiaaooe's  seb- 
vicel 

Bishop.  Are  you  not  on  good  t^rms  with  your 
countrymen  1— How  comes  that  1 

OUar*  It  ia  odd  eno^-^^ut  when  I  went  ks(i 
there  to  collect  my  fatherTs  emscta,  the  Dopulaoe  v^y  ^ 
ed  me  with  stones  when  they  heard  1  was ,  a  oivk 
lian. 

Abbot,  God  keep  us ! . 

OUar,  It  is  becMise  iheu:  tribunal,  whitjh  th^ . 
hold  In  great  reflpect,  is  occupied  by  vnktr  poopMk  . 
ignorant  of  the  Roman  law.    They  decide  accord' 
ing  to  certain  edicts  of  their  own,  ana  some  old 
customs  recogoiftoi  in  the  city  and  iieigbba«irti9o<Li 

Abbcft.  Thai*s  Very  right. 
,.  OUar,  YeajbuttneaUieUfeofraaniaahortiand^ 
in  one  generation  causes  of  every  desoriptioD  can- 
not be.da«ided  |  ■  therefore  it  is  better  to  preserve  «- 
ooUoction  <^f  rulea  to  be  observed  tbr^tugh  all  agsa  • 
and  auch  is  our  Corpus  Juris,  which  ensoies  ua 
against  the  mutability  of  Judges. 

AblfoU  That's  a  grc(BtdaaLl>etter. 

OUoer.  But  the  people  are  ki^orant  «f.tba|;  and^ 
curiotis  as  ,they.are  after  feK^V4alties,  hate  any  innova- 
tion In  theur  lawS)  be  it  over  so  much  for  the  bettsr. « 


^wHSS'^i''r.1?,u-«l  "^^mm^  ^  Vnt 


of  my  womMi,  jouta,  wiu  revive  you-  ^ 

BkecLthe  giiia^Ay^jiy.  ^ey  can  teU-iaaay  protty 
•toruHl.ofyoa,  {EUtmrU. 

scmn  IV. 

Seemn€lumMes  to  IkeBiikop  «/"  BmAnr^s  Palace, 
Thtv.  Bma/p,  tKe  Ahbat  qf  AiltfoA,  OLBAaniB^ 
Lmt^UTy  mnd  ComHsft  o<  iahU^TJu  049- 
serf  mid  ^mne^^fim*  Ihem. 

Bishop.  Ale  diore  many  of  Ae  GennaaJio]t>iUty 
U  foir  «eadfliiiy  of  Bofogna  1 

Oil«itit.-Botii  of  Bobles  and  bQt8faei:p  |.  and«.with^ 
Ml  tfoaMsratioiift  they  acquire  the  most  brilfiaot 
MMiWA.  It  li  a  proverb  in  the  UmvArmty ;  "  As 
■twDona  u^  a  Q«man,npblo<" 

Id^^  A  «ta£ovB  as  a  Ctonan  nobloi— What 
may^no  not  Iho  to  |iear  'MTfatit  h&Ye  I  never  IvBard 

OUm  T«%  t^  ve  the  adamtioa  of  the  wholo 
nnivenity.  '-Bomeof.the  oldest,  and  most  leam^ 
will  b»,o'^aiad -even  Doctors.  The  Emperor  will 
aonbtlsat  bo  happy  tp  intniyt  to  them,  the  highest 
offiooii 

A&»g.  Doyeukmpriforin^^ancei  ayouDgrmaa—^ 

oSSr/Tfaore  are  many  HMstana  with  us* 

ilAtoftr  His  ttame  w^ih— Does  jiobody,remom- 
Iwr  It*)   His  mother  was,  of  the  Whafr<  ye-call- ^ 
ttem^^^h 'h^hto  &th^rnasbut  OQeeye^-andv 
g  manlMn*^, 

jUafr^  <7oii  WIMehholt ;  . 

CWw.  I  know  him  well.. .  He  i|J  highlf  eatooM 
kit  hia^broe  m  <fisbutat!ont. 

Abbsft  Ho  hao  thtt  firom  hi$.  mother. 

lA^.  But  I  never  heard  that  his  fiither  eato^mad 
mot  the  more  for  it. 


attempts  to  0fttle  among  ihem. 

Z4«o.  YOU  cpma  torn  Frankfort.'H-I  know  the, . 
place  well-^we  tastea  of  your,  good  icheeriUupa  at  \  1 
the  Emperor's  coronation-Tbut  I  know.no  ono  in 
that  town  of  your  nf  ma. . 

OUar.  My  fatnera  namo  waa  OilmanirBut  B(teK 
theex^pxple  of  many  Curliaiw,  4)r  Ithe  d«coEata>a^p 
of  the  title  page  ojf  my  legal; treatiaosi  X  havaX«Miikrt 
inised  the  naine  to  Qleanus. 

Lieb,  ToudptweUtodiagui^.iu-^-aprqphetiifNBO^  -r 
honoured  in  ma  owa  countj;yr-*nor  in  ^e  limffMgi  >.. 
tMeof,  * 

Olear,  lliat.waa  not;the  cause; 
,  lAeb.  Every thmg.h4s. two. reasons.  , 

Abbot.  A  prophet  ia  not  honoured  m  his   own 
country.  . 

JAsb.  But  do  you  know  why,  most  revereml  airl 

Abkot.  BeeauM'he  was  boni  and  bred  ap  there. 

IMh.  Well;  thai.may  beoao  reason— Another  io^ 
that  ^ipon  a  nearer  aeqotinaantta  with  these  gen^ 
tlqm«p».tbo  rayaal  gloiy  and  honMT  .^^t  appear  at  - 
a  oistance  to  mvost  themt -totally  disappear.    They 
are  just  like  old  worsted  stoekiago.hi  a  frosty  night  . 
— t>raw  near,  >and  thesplondour  is  flono  1 
.    OUar.  <Ii  aeamayott  are  fijaood  fieifo  to  toil  plea- 
sant iroiha., 

LUbi,  Whonl  can  dweover  «hom«  my  motith  sel- 
dom fiuk  to -attar  tbom.-> 

OUaif.  TetyoakatdlyttoemiodiituigiBrii  man- 
por  and  place. 

,  IAAm,  Tbei?  ia  .b»  aaatlsr  wtiete  you  place  a  cap- 
ping glasaprovided it  draws  blood. , 
,  OUar*  Bi^Bboat  pio  piivileged^.  aad  wo  know 
thom  by  thearscttryy  testa  But  m  fetura  let  mo 
adnM.voU'tO'bettrthe  badge  of  your  oider-a  cap 
andbefial 

Z4e6«  A  cu>i-*/rm#«*-ahotil4  I  tftk$  a  fancy  to 


OUar.  To  his  momwr  |  ( Thov  drinkl 


ff{Wh*p;> Howi  isafl  yon  {he .  fimperoc  :that  woto   have  one,  wilTyoa  direot-me  to  tho  pIa<|B  ifhoiro  yo^ 

yom  GitrpkSihTis? 
dear,  Justinian,, 

BisfmtK  A  Wdrthy  pTilK9e^-To  Ua  health  I 


aa  vv  w  ^^  **^n 

bo|ghi^roaiv4' 

Biskap.  .Borne  odMF  aobjeel-^NOi  90  w»rm»  900- 
tlomeal  At  tnblo  allahoaid  be  ftif  att4  4BBotrn 
Chok>aaaiath«^Mihiigt)  Iiii»Mn»t. 


I'l 


:' 
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•  '  ^^.  ^iPMf  Pf anTcKbr 1 1l!  iti  ample  buiXdi^  «Alie^ 
i  "Urn  cort-e<*tiott-ftdti«»- —  .. 

Olear.  What  o(  jhe  Tbtkish  expocitioDrPlotse 
your  Excellence  7      *        ,       ,         •    '  : , 

'    '   'Biakop:  Th«  Empetef  na8  it  much  af  heart  \p  re- 
store pe"ace  fb  thd  ettipirej  stop  feuda^  endsepure  the 
ligid  administration  of  justice  t  lh0i\  according,  to 
report,  he  goes  in  person,  against  the  Turk.- "At  pre-. 
'  iteot,  domestic  dissensions  fltid  hini  enough  to  qo ; 
' "  and  the  ehtpire,  spite  bf  fonry^lu's  ^f  ex  lernal jpaafee, 
i»  onift  B^'cne  of  murder.'    Ffinconia,  Swabiii,.aie 
Ubtoer' Rhine,  and  the  tmrrouflding  countrie»,Are 
laid  waste  hy  pirsiitnptooas  and  resClesa  fcnightt-^ 
And  here,  Seckiogen,  Sclbies  >nriih  one  lag,  ahd 
"^^etz  with  the  iron  hand,  dport  ^ith  the  IniMirial' 
■MandAtes.  ...  ' 

'  Athci.  '■  tf  Wis  Bfajcstrdo^l  turt  exeft  ^iirisel^  ihase 
ftllowi^  ^11  c^tiT-^  off  in  metr  portihaRteaiM.  ' 
''  lAeb.  He  womtTbe  a  Wurdy  fellow  iadead  who 
•hoiiild'-iiikTy bflr ^e'^ne-butt of  Fuldah ina porC- 
manteau !  . 

' '  BMiopi'  'BteideK  w  \AUt  hu  be6n  fbr  many;y#vn 

sny  ftiorULl  foe,  ana  molests  me  hourly--Bui  it  will 

'|to6t  last  IbAff,  I  hopeL    The  Empeiror  holds  His  court 

^  Ht' Atigsbttt^we  have  taken  our  naea8UTe8.-Tj)ac- 

toT^  ybri  «no w  'Adelbert  of  Weialmgea  1 

mear:  No;  t)leasB'your  Emiaence.  . 

'-'Bigfuyp. '  If  Tou  stay  till  hifl  airrival,  you  Will  havf' 
>  thejilea^re  oFMeeirix  fc  most  noble,  most  »coom* 
^"Mi^ed,  'and  most  fftOIaut  knifi^L  ' 

'  ^GUa^.  Rt  MAwt  be  6Xcdl€nt  tndoed  wh9  deserves 
such  praises  from  such  s  month. 
'  'lAebi  Atfd  he  it^  bred  ftt  rio  tmSveraity. 
•  mthap:  W«  knowthat— (7^«  iUUridanU  Iknng 
■'■^  ia  thh'mndbtp.y '  Whdil's  the  mwter  1  , 

"'"'Atfknd.  ■  Jtrst'lto w,  Faibet',  VTeialiagea's  secyant, 
•  '^tdd^  in  «t  the  Castle  gate. 

'Bishop.   See  what  ne  brings.    H^  will  snDounce 
^'  hte'  niVmter.  [Exit  LobtiUut.    T?l«y  ttdnd  ■  up 

and  drtnk  rounds 
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you  for  thfl-t6rfet-  ^m«*lilMwI  Is^M^-^b'-ftfii^  her 

company.    She  had.  JpTed,  wd  could>tell She 

had  a  most  aff^n)>h2^lrhwnH;>b4:Phb  WMVin  ez- 
■ceReAt  woffian  1  Y    r     '»' 

•  Wdir.  T^en 'i'Oii  Tese'mUe  hen'— -f-{'TaAarf''ii«r 
hand.)  What  would  become  Qf  niei^tterel'lo  lose 
you 7  .  ,    .      .'  i;     *'      '     "• 

Marja. .  That»  J  hope,.  i!»  not  )jM?iatstipeA^  -But 
•you  mnsu  Mr%,    . 

-     rktiSw  It, 


—  -3 


■iil 


Weis"."  rkti5w  lt,'deare8t|  and  I  will-^Wettdo  I 
tc^  what  a  ireasor&I  hfwet  piOcbMed/hyTlhi^  sacxi- 
fice•R^'^0w,*me6sea  D©  you?  bffOthtfr,  and'tfke  day 
(ta  whidb  b^  'undertook  ti>  eeixe  niei'/ . 
''  J^aria.  ;l|is  heart  over flo wetLwithiheips  ibkr' you 
and  timself.    Farewell  i i  b»  eaid,  ■  X  l«o  id  tvsco ver 

'toyfnend.  •  ,■  s    •        •• 

•^'^TTci^,.  That  liajr  he  done.  W«Qid'tlafl.'I>4iad 
situdiea  thfe  arran|^nieat>nd  stoiuifif  ofi'BiQ^ro- 
jpeny.  inftteaa  of  nesUctmg  iti  indi4aiMpB«l^th«t 
'wortnl^ifs  Court !— then  couldst  thovnaw^  bmh  in- 
stantly mine.  .  .  •  •  ^i  .  tl 
,.  JfaHo..' mla^  enhfA^  plefwteB>  V  '^ 
'Wks:  ^iSi,y  not  so,  Man^^'Ml'driadttlnnithT 
Kwiingfi  are  fese  kc^en  than  'mini&f*4^im$i  Mmt»/ea 
puniftnm^ntf  desei^yed  t«  *Io#e  6V^  glimpM  of  this 
.freaVenry  bcospect^-Bv^  now^  to•MT•trfa«W4thm^ 
to  live  omy  in  ^ee  and  m  thy  mrda  oi"MdaAwfiu 
HXdoted  utOnith^  wor|oL  ta:fiva^lbrTthB!  b^^Tflient 
of  aU  tbd  xapiiires  wha^'twa  .4iem»»L  liul  iwswfci 
l/niat  ig  the  fiiv<H«  pf  pnneesi  i^tii»  imiiIbwwu  t^the 
tiniverse,  to  suoh  sunble  yel  ttneaHiiM  Mbinri— 
Many  have  beeii  ipy  bope^MdimbteiiriMttoamrtk 
I  ann -dually  above  liotq-   "   .                   ^ 

(^oe/lz./ Tonrpage  is  r8|lir4|Bd\filnadyy'-B»*aa 


VH?et<:  Hem  i '8n«p  Ihf  lMUla.1''9%ril;il|i#|no• 
meDt  be  our  union  and  friendship  aa  &nh''mf]t^l- 
ievaUe  tts«>riiilirjt Uwof  nitniierFn.et'ine' 1^ 
hand  also— (TaA;<«  Maria* •  han^Ph-thd^Xh 


^i^i«fio?>.'1Vllaf'newsl  .  „ , ,    . 

lAth.  I  wish  if  had  been  toki  by  anothw— Weis«  \  ofwn  aoi  imdmand  flUMistatiee  le  my  ^vow^d^  ^po 
'^'fhiMt  is  (t  prisoner ! 
'''BwAcfp*  Howl  ^ 

X/t6&.  Berlichingen  sdzed  him  and  three  mttend- 
ants  neaf  Haslacn-One  is.  escaped  to  tell  yoo; 

Abbot.  A  Job's  messenger  I 
•   Oicaf.  I  jfrieveftom  my  heart. 
'^  'BUhop.  FwiU'see'the  servant— Bring  hiin  uih-I 
will  speak  with  him  myself.    Conduct  faim  mio  my 
Oibitiet.  \ExU  Bishop. 

Abbot.  '{sitUng^  ddwn,)   Another  di^ughti  how- 
*"if^er.  [The  Servant*  JiUroutuL 

'  OUar,  Doea  ypttr  Reverence  not  think  U  a  turn 
^  in  the  ^irdenT  ^'Postccenam  stabis,  seu  passus 
"■■  Brifte  meabisT* 

fdtb.-  In  t,mth;  ificting  is  unhealthy  fjpi;  you«  who 


b«<'t^« 

wM  not  give  m  my  b^y-TM  ImpsnaLoomiilifSS  is 
to  be' mnted,  under  whieh alliiwtten  MrMta^- 
iusteoT  But  be  it  as  he  will,  Adelbert,  you  are  free  i— 
Pledge  me  but  Your  hand,  tfaa1^you,\^l  neither  give 


.it 


anneaitny  loryout  wno 
"iotr  thrtetened  with  an  apoplexy.— (  Ta«  AJbbot 
•H»e8.)  Can  I  but  onctf  get  these  grave  ones  out  of 
'^OOfi,- r^all  et^rcise  their  tempers  a  httle! 

'"MpLvia'.  Tou  love  me,  you  aav— Al.as !  lamper- 
Ijaptibut  too  much  inclined  to  believe  it. 

^ffew.  Why  not  believe  what  I  feel  so  well,  that  I 
am  entirely  thine  \—{,Embracta  her.) 

Maria.  Softly  I— '1  gave  you  one  kiss  for  earnest, 
butyou  must  encroacn no mrther. 

Wm-  You  are  too  strict,  Mah'a  {^Innocent  love 
is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
'  maria.  It  may  be  so — But  I  must  not  build  upon 
what  you  say ;  for  I  have  been  taugtiti  that  carssses 
•re  as  strong  as  fetters,  and  that  damsels  when  they 
love  are  weaker  than  Sampson  when  he  lost  his 
JAoks. 

Wti9.  Who  taught  you  sol 
•  JSdria.    The  abbess  of  my  convent.    Till  my 
seventeenth  year  I  was  with  her — and  only  with 


this 

it  the  fKMSoswm  «r  this  l<yv6ly  My. 
Qottx.  Darelpromiseftbryoul         , 
Maria.  {Umidlf,'^  If-i^if  it  tt  ycfo^'M^ah' 
OmIb;  Br  good  hick,  onrwiihes  Wflrnof  i 
iiiiaipehlt.»---'niou  tleed*st  not  blu^h^th^: 
of  tif  Byefbeirayjr  thise.  -  Welt^en,  W\9isl 
join  hands,  and  I  say  Ain«n/-^Wy frieltd'ao 
ther  I— I  thai^thea  skter  t  thou  sprti'st  mor^'than 
flue,-  for  tbon  hatt  db^awn  a-  thfead'  whibh  can  Mter 
thia'waadenng  bird  ol  Panldise.    Y^ttlioit  l^^st 
not  qdito^'open.  Adalbert-^ Whalf  &H^  theet   i^m 
fitliy  happy  I  What  I  but  hoped  9n  ^  dream,  1  'ndw 
^^ee  withrmy  iyaSf  and  feeles  if  t  siill' dreamt 
Nbwanr  visian  tsant-^-I  th<>tight  to-tirfcht,  tha,f;fin 
token  Of  TeoMKiiiationrl  gavethee^is  iron  l»ixu; 
and  that  you  held  it  so  fast  that  ft  broke  v^-ay '/Him 
my  arm  i-'I' started. -and  aWokje?.    Had  I  but  drfeam- 
bd  a  little  lonfi^sr,  Icnould  have  s^^  h^^-thou  mdst 
maks  me  a  new  liviiig  hand.— You  must  awayfhis 
instant,  to  put  in  order  thy  castle  and  prop6tty. 
That  dtfmned  Court  had  detained  vou'long  n>bm 
both.— I  must  call  m^  wife— Elizabeth ! 
Maria.  How  transported  wr  my  brother ! 
Wtia,  Yet  I  am  Btiil  more  so. 
Ooetz  {to  Maria.)  You  Will  havis  plehsanx^^uai- 
ters,  .  ■ 

Marna.  They  say  Pranconia  is  ii  fine  .country.  " 
Wei0.   And  1  may  venture  to  say  that  my  caatlo 
lies  in  the  most  delicious  part  of  it. 

Goeix.  That  thou  mayst,  and  I  wi!l  swear  to  ij- 
Look  you,  here  flows  the  Mayhe,  around  a'  hill  cloth- 
ed with  com  fields  and  vineyards,  its  top  crowned 
with  a  Gothic  castle— then  the  ri\'er  makes  a  shaip 
tarii,  and  glides  round  behind  the  veiy  rock  on 
which  it  stands.    The  windows  of  the  great  haU 
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GOETZ  op  BKBUCHINOEN. 


imk  p0ip0Ddieii|ftriy  down  upon  the  riTor—m  prot- 
fioet  irmiDli  wow  dotain  one  Ibr  honra. 

jffniar  BuzAnm. 

BKm,  What  wooldtt  thoni 

€htiM,  You  too  must  ipveyoinr  hand,  and  tny,  God 
kiMM  yon  I— They  aie  a  pair. 

EKz.  Soaooni 

Oodx.  But  not  unexpected. 

BHs.  May  ye  ever  lore  each  other  with  the  aame 
affection  as  now— and  aa  your  lorej  ao  be  yonr  hap- 
imeaa  i 

W*U,  Amen !  On  that  condition  I  enaure  it 

€hdM.  The  bridegroom,  my  dear,  must  j^cforce 
dway  foi  a  while ;  for  this  great  event  makea  it  need- 
Ad  lor  hm  to  aettle  some  conoema  at  home.  He 
naaat  bid  adieu  to  the  Biahop'e  Court  in  order  that 
mat  connexion  may  be  broken  off  by  oegreee-— llien 
homuat  rsaeae  hia  propertyfrom  the  hands  of  aome 
fatSah  atewarda— and — -But  come,  aister— come, 
Eusabe^ ;  hia  squire  has  perhapa  some  private  mea- 
aaaetohim. 

TTatt.  None  but  what  you  may  hear. 

Cfoebf*  Needleaa  :-^Francomans  and  Swabiansl 
.  4pow  thaSYon  aie  one  of  us,  we  may  bid  tbeir  Higfat- 
.  flMaaea.  m  prineea,  defiance  to  tbeir  beard. 

iBxmmt  Ooan,  EuzAasTH,  BCajua. 

•Wtit*  ioioiM.)  €k>d  in  Heaven  !--and  canst  thou 
htcf  raaewed  auoh  happiness  for  one  so  unwor- 
thy '^^It  ii  too  nraoh  for  mv  heart.  How  meanly  I 
■dmnded  upon  wretched  fools^  whom  I  thought  I 
w«a  govemmg  by  aoperiority  of  mtrigue,  subservient 
'  10  the  glaniae  of  homage-demanding  prineea  t" 
Qootii  my  fidtbAd  Qoets,  thou  hast  restored  me  to 
mvsell— and  my  beloved  Maria  has  completed  my 
laiormation.  I  feel  fre^aa  if  brou^t  from  a  dun- 
Ceon  into  the  open  air.~%mbeK  will  I  never  more 
iae»  will  snail  all  the  shameftti  bands  that  have 
«opDacited  it  M  me.  My  heart  rejiricea,  never  more 
to-undeiBO  the  cefpfadation  of  struggling  for  boons 
.  Ihat  nny  b^reAised^He  alone  is  great  and  banpy 
,«ha  Alls  Ins  own  station  of  independence,  and  has 
■  jwilhsr  to  eomnand  nor  to  obey. 

EnUr  Fbamcib. 

t^an,   Go^  greet  you,  noble  sir  i  I  bring  yon  so 
many  salutations,  that  I  know  not  with  which  to 
begin— Bamheii,  and  ten  nilea  around,  bid  God 
greet  you. 
,    Wm,  Welcome,  Francis  1  Bring'at  thoa  anght 

^rVan.  You  are  in  such  coaaidsntioa  at  Court 


^an.  You  are  in  such  coaaidsntii 
that  it  cannot  be  expresaed. 

Ifstc  That  m^  not  last  long. 
^  f^n.   As  long  aa  you  live— and  aAer  voor  death 
U  wm  ahine  more  lasting  than  the  marble  inacrip- 
tlon  upop  yoar  monument— How  they  took  your 
misfortune  to  heart! 

Wm,  And  what  said  the  Bishop  1 

JPVan  His  ardent  curiosity  poured  oat  question 
imon  question,  without  giving  me  time  to  answer. 
He  knew  your  accident  already ;  for  Farber.  who 
gaUoped  from  Haslach,  had  brought  him  the  ti- 
dings—But  he  would  hear  eveij  partiedai^He 
asked  ao  anxiously  whether  you  were  not  wsonded— 
I  told  him  you  were  sale,  from  the  hair  of  year  scalp 
to  the  nail  of  your  toe. 

WeU.  An4what  said  he  to  the  treaty  1 

J^an,  He  wouki  have  given  up  the  page  and  a 
tansom  to  boot  for  your  liberty.  But  he  heard  you 
were  to  be  dismissea  n|>on  your  parole,  otherwise  he 
had  granted  to  BerUchingen  all  he  could  ask.  He 
charged  me  vrith  a  thousand  messages  to  you— 
more  than  I  can  ever  utter.  O  |u>w  he  harangued ! 
and  concluded,  "  I  cannot  live  without  WeLslingen !" 

W^U*  He  must  learn, 

FVan.  What  mean  ye  1— He  bids  you  hasten  to 
him— All  the  Court  expects  you. 

WeU.  Let  them  expect  on— The  Court  will  I  ne- 
ver, never  again  see. 

JF*ran»  Not  see  the  Court !— My  gracious  Lord, 
how  comes  thatl  Did  you  know  what  I  know — 
rottld  you  but  dream  what  I  have  seen — 

tVeU.  What  may  it  be  7 

I'Vait.  The  bare  recital  would  put  me  mad.— Bam- 


beii  as  no  lonaar  BainlMni-<^Aa  lagel  oC  Hsotsb* 
in  aemUance  m  woman,  baa  taken  oar  abode  kit, 
and  it  is  become  Paradiae. 

WeU.  No  more  than  thati 

Pran,  May  I  become  a  ahavm  friar,  if  ^  bare 
glimpae  of  her  doea  not  drive  you  frantic 

WeU.  Who  is  it,  then  1 

Pran,  Adela  von  WaIldor£ 

Writ,  She !— I  have  heard  much  of  her  beauty. 

Fran,  Heard!— Aa  well  might  you  say  I  hJava 
•esn  music.  So  hi  is  the  tongue  from  being  able  to 
reHearae  the  alightest  srtide  of  her  beanty,  that  the 
veryeye  which  beholds  her  cannot  drink  it  all  in. 

VFsiff.  You  are  mad. 

FVan,  That  may  well  be.  The  laat  tune  I  waa  in 
her  company,  I  had  no  more  aense  than  if  I  had 
been  drunk  s  or,  I  may  rather  aay,  I  folt  at  that  mo- 
ment like  a  glorified  saint  enjoying  the  anod&s  vi- 
sion !— AH  my  senses  exalted;  and  more  livaqr  than 
ever— yet  not  one  at  their  ownar'a  command. 

WeU.  Enthusiaat! 

Fran,  As  I  took  leave  of  the  Bishop,  she  sat  by 
him— thev played  at  chess— He  waa  very  gracioar* 

fave  me  hta  hand  to  kisik  and  aaid  much,  of  wUdi 
understood  never  a  syuable.  As  I  looked  on  bis 
fair  antagoniat,  her  eye  waa  fixed  upon  the  board,  u 
if  meditating  a  grand  stroke— Traces  of  aitenuve 
intelligi^ce  around  the  mourn  and  cheek-r^  could 
have  wished  to  he  the  ivonr  king— The  mixture  of 
dignity  and  feelins  on  the  brow— «nd  the  dassung 
lustre  of  her  neck  and  breast,  overahaded  hy  her 
raven  ringlets— 

Wtu,  Thou  art  become  a  poet  upon  tbe  suhiect 
Pran»  I  felt  at  the  moment  the  inspiratiain-of  a 
bard— my  whole  faculties  were  concentrated  in  ono 
object.  Aa  the  B^hop  ended,  and!  made  my  obei- 
iance,  she  looked  op  and  said,  **  Cany  your  maater 
the  beet  wishes  of  an  unknown.  He  muac  not 
despise  them,  thoqgh  he  is  already  eo  rich  in  old 
friends."— I  would  nave  answered  somewhat,  but 
the  passage  betwixt  my  heart  and  my  tongue  waa 
choked.  I  would  have  given  my  whole  revenue  for 
permission  to  touch  but  one  of  her  fingers -f  As  I 
stood  thus,  the  Bishop  threw  down  a  Ptfwn,  and  in 
atooping  to  mt  it,  I  kiraed  the  hem  of  her  garment 
Transport  thrill'd  through  my  limbs,  and  1  scarce 
know  now  I  left  the  room. 

WeU.  Is  her  buiiband  at  Court  1 
FYan,  She  has  been  a  widow  these  four  moniha, 
and  is  st  the  Court  of  Bamberg  to  divert  her  melan- 
choly.   You  will  see  her— andto  aee  her  is  to  stand 
in  the  sun  of  q)rins1 

WeU.  She  would  make  little  impreasion  on  msi 

JfVan.  I  hear  vpu  are  as  eood  aa  married^ 

Wm.   Would!  were  really  so!  My  gentle  Mana 


will  be  the  happiness  of  my  life.  The  sweetnesa  of 
her  soul  beams  through  her  mild  blue  eyes ;  and,  j&ik 
an  angel  composed  of  innocence  and  love,  she  gmdea 
me  to  the  paths  of  peace  and  felicity! — ^Packup— 
and  then  to  my  castle— Never  will  I  behold  Bam- 
berg, should  St.  Bede  come  to  guide  me  in  person. 

[Exit  WsisuiKUur. 
Fran,  (ofwic.)  God  forbid  1— But  let  me  hope  the 
best.    Maria  ia  beautiful  and  amiablei  and  I  can  ex- 
cuse a  prisoner  and  an  invalid  for  loving  her.    In 
her  eye  is  compassion  and  a  melancholy  aympathy — 

But  in  thine,  Adela,  is  hfe— flre^spirit. W^cmld 

to— I  am  a  fool— Such  has  one  glance  made  me. 
My  maater  must  hence—/  too  must  hence,  and 
eitner  recover  my  senses,  or  gaze  them  quite  away. 

IJBxiL 

ACT  IL 

SCXKt  L 

Bamberg.— A  Bali  in  t?u  Bi^op*»  Paiaee. 

The  Bishop^  Adkla,  LtEBTSAUT,  Ladies  and  CouT' 

tierti  discotBred. 

BUhop.  He  will  not  return,  they  say. 

Adela.  I  beseech  you,  put  him  out  of  your  head. 

Bishop.  What  can  it  mean  ^ 

Lieb.  Poh  I  The  message  has  heen  repeated  to 
him  like  a  paternoster.  He  haa  taken  a  fit  of  obaci- 
nacy ;  but  I  think  I  could  soon  cure  him. 


BQinzwvaucmHGBn. 


lU 


BUhM.  Doio-|UdttohteiMtHillr 

XAA,  mj  comnuiniHi-* 

BUkap,  Shall  be  instamly  made  oat  Spare 
-Botning  to  bring  bim  bacL 

LUb>  Vmj  I  Tentnie  to  qm  jqu  nama^  grackaa 
Udf7 

Adela,  Ajt  with  ail  manner  of  propnetx. 

LUb.  Know  you  thatf a  a  wide  oommiaaion  1 

Adda,  Know  you  not  my  rank  and  lexaufficietttly 
to  ondoratand  in  what  tone  I  am  to  be  epoken  of  to 
im  onknown  nobleman  1 

^Ltc6.  In  the  tone  of  a  apeaking  tnimpet,  think  I. 

AMa-  Ton  will  always  be  a  madcap. 

Bithap,  WeU,  well,  take  the  best  horae  in  my 
-stable— chooae  your  own  aenrants,  and  bring  him 
bither. 

tM,  If  I  do  not,  say  that  an  old  woman  who 
daala  in  earing  warta  and  freckles  knows  more  of 
iQrmpathy  than  L 

BUhop,  Tet  what  will  it  ayaU  7  Goetz  has  wholly 
.Kshied  him— He  will  be  no  aooner  here  than  he  will 
Irish  to  return. 

lAtb,  He  will  wish  it,  doubtless ;  but  can  he  do 
It  7  The  aqueese  of  the  hand  from  a  Drinoe,  and  the 
■miles  of  a  beauty— from  these  could  no  Weislingen 
ever  escape.— I  hate  the  honour  to  take  my  leare, 

JSUhop»  A  good  journey  t 

AdelalAmal  IJSsU  Lieitraut. 

Bish&p,  When  he  is  once  here,  I  must  trust  to  you. 

Adda.  Would  you  make  me  your  lime-twig  1 
.  By  no  means. 
Tour  decor-duck,  then  1 

J.  No— that  part  plays  Uebtraut  I  beseech 

Tfoa  do  not  refuse  to  do  what  no  other  can. 

Adda,  I  will  not  VS^mnt, 

SCENE  IL  ' 
4Bbsiie  fhangu  <e  Jaxthmum-^A  Ball  in  09$i^9 

COBtU, 

JSnier  Gosrs  amd  Hava  voir  SuMsa. 

0$L  Erery  one  will  applaud  you  ftr  denouncing 

fisad  againat  the  Nurembergers. 

Oo§b.  It  would  have  been  a  thoni  in  ray  yery 

heart  had  I  rensained  long  their  debtor.    It  is  olear 

ikaM  they  betrayed  my  pass  to  the  Bishop—They 

•aliall'  haTO  cause  to  remember  me. 
Sd.  They  have  aa  old  grudge  at  you. 
Gaett.  And  I  at  them.    I  am  glad  they  have  be- 
an the  fray. 
Sd,  Theae  free  towna  ever  hold  part  with  the 


Oodx,  Ay,  truly  do  they ! 

Sd,  But  we  will  make  heli  hot  for  them ! 

OodM,  1  wish  the  BurEPoraaater,  with  his  gold 
, 'Chain,  would  come  to  take  a  peep  at  us— He  would 
atare  hia  wita  awmyl  ^ 

Sd.  I  hear  WeisUogen  is  one  of  ua^Does  he 
really  join  in  our  league  t 

€hwr.  Not  immediately— Hiere  an  some  leaaona 
which  prevent  his  instantly  giving  us  aasiatance: 
imt  it  k  quite  enough  thait  be  ia  not  againat  ua. 
Tlie  prieet  without  bun  is  what  the  maaa  would  be 
without  the  prieet 

Sd.  When  do  we  set  forward  1 

Oodaf,  To-morrow  or  neit  day.  There  are  mer- 
chants coming  from  Bamberg  and  Nuremberg  to 
the  fair  at  Frankfort— We  may  atrike  a  good  blow. 

Sd,  So  be  it,  in  God's  name. 

SCENE  III. 
Seen9  rdum»  to  the  BUfiop*^  Palace  at  Bamberg. 

AnaiA  and  Aer  WaUmg-Maid, 

Adela.  He  ia  here^  aayest  thou?  I  can  aearee  be- 
hove it 

Jllai<2.  Had  I  not  seen  him  myself  I  should  have 
doubted  it 

Adda,  Then  Liebtraut  may  coin  the  Bishop  into 
gold  for  auch  a  maaterpieoe  of  skill. 

Maid.  I  saw  him  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the 
Palace— he  rode  a  gray— The  horae  started  when  he 
xamo  on  the  bridge,  and  would  not  move  forward— 


■n^poDulaee  tfannoidmtefttiaat  to  saahim-nif 
rgjoioed  at  the  <Mlay  of  the  unruly  horae— Ha  wfi 
mreeted  on  aU  aidea,  and  he  than^w  them  graoeftilly 
ul  around.  He  aate  the  curvetting  ateed  with  aa 
easyiadifleranoe,  and  betwuct  threata  aodaoothiiift 
brought  him  to  the  gate,  followed  by  liebtraut  anid 
a  few  servants. 

Adda,  How  did  he  please  thee  1 

Maid,  Never  man  so  much-^He  ia  aa  like  that 

rtrait  of  the  Emperor^aa  if  he  wen  his  eon.— 

Pointing  to  a  ^(ure.)— The  noae  somewhat  lea*-* 

)Ut  Just  such  kmdly  light-brown  eyea,  and  auoh  fine 

light  hair,  curled  -like  a  bo/a— A  half  melaneholF 

unpreanon  on  his  iace— I  know  not  how— bat  M 

pleaaed  me  so  well— 

Adela.  I  am  carious  to  see  him. 

Maid,  There  were  a  Lord  for  you  I 

Adda.  Tou  little  fool  I 

MUd,  Foola  and  chiidxen  speak  tmtbi  onotli  tha 
proverb. 

Enter  Lnanavt. 

lAeb,  Now,  madam,  what  do  I  deaervet 

Adela.  Horns  from  your  wife  1— for,  fromm  d** 
Bcription  I  hear,  you  have  endangered  the  honoor  af 
many  a  fomily. 

lAeb,  Not  so^  gracious  lad3r--you  youraelf  wSl  an  • 
sure  their  tranqmUity ! 

Adela.  How  did  you  contrive  to  bring  lum'l 

LUb.  Yeu  know  well  enough  how  they  cateh 
woodcooka— and  why  shoald  I  detail  my  little  tint 
agams  to  you  '^^ First,  I  ptetended  not  to  have  heaim 
a  word  of  hia  design  of  retirement,  and  pot  him  opOA 
telling  me  the  whole  story  at  Isngth^Then  I  saw 
the  mattef  quite  in  a  diiferent  Kaht—Conld  notHodr-^ 
codid  not  see,  and  so  forth^Tnen  I  spoke  of  outL' 
beag,  and  eareleaely  recalled  to  his  memory  old  con- 
nexions:  knitted  together  many  a  broken  aaMMa- 
tion  of  ideas.  He  knew  not  what  to  8ay--fef t  a  new 
attraction  to  Bajnberg|  but  dorat  not  give  way  to  it 
Whenl  found  biap  b«ipn  to  wavef,  and  aaw  Mm  too 
much  occupied  with  his  own  fealinn  to  aaspooi  my 
sincerity,  I  threw  the  halter  over  ms  headt  and  bf 
the  triple  bond  of  beauty,  court  £avoar«  and  flattery, 
dragged  him  in  trnunph  hither* 

Aaela,  What  said  you  of  me  1 

Lieb,  The  mere  truth— Ssid  you  were  apiAeliaiu 
aive  abofit  your  property,  and  had  hope  in  hia  in- 
terest with  \he  Emperor  for  ita  aecurity. 

Adela.  'lis  well. 

Lieb,  The  Bishop  will  introduce  him  to  yoo. 

Adela.  1  expect  them— (jETrit  liebtraut.)  And 
with  such  Mings  have  I  seldom  espected  a  visit 

SCENE  IV. 

Seene  ehangee  to  Speeeart,  the  CdafU  of  SdUf9» 

Bnter  Sauna,  Oootz,  oiuf  Qooaoa  in  the  amumt 
okd  dreee  qf  a  CavoHer. 

Qodar,  So,  thou  didst  not  find  him,  Qeorge') 

Oeo,  He  had  ridden  to  Bamberg  the  day  beiNa 
with  Liebtraut  and  two  aervants. 

Ooetx,  I  cannot  see  the  reason  of  that 

SeL  I  see  it  well— Tour  reaonciliation  waa  ton 
speedy  to  be  lasting— liabtraat  ia  a  ctmninif  feUow» 
and  haa  inveigled  nkn  over.  * 

CheLf,  Think' St  thou  he  would  beoome  a  torn* 
coati 

SeL  The  ^nt  at^  ia  taken. 

Ooetx.  I  will  never  b%ve  it  Who  Iniown  iHiat 
he  may  have  to  do  at  CourH-hia  affaira  tte  un* 
arranged.    Let  ua  hope  the  beat , 

Sd,  Would  to  God  he  may  deaerve  yoor  good 
opinion,  and  do  the  beet  I  ' 

Ooetz.  A  thought  atrikea  me  1— George  ahall  to 
Bambergi  dismiiaed  in  the  spoils  of  the  Bamberg 
troopertand  force  the  fellow  to  give  him  the  paao- 
word— He  may  then  ride  to  the  town,  and  aee  how 
matters  stand. 

Geo.  I  have  long  wiahed  to  aee  Bamberg. 

Chetx.  It  is  thy  first  expedition.  Take  cars^  tag 
boy:  I  ahould  be  sorry  if  iU-luok  attended  it. 

Cfeo.  Never  fear— I  shall  not  go  virrong,  were  fiAy 
of  them  to  gabble  about  me.  {KsU  QeorgCm 


I  Mils 


y^'^^SKfS/WX^^I^iil^&SOMks, 


I 


Y 

ft 


^••h 


Tfts  Bishop  anct  WBiBifi^GSVP, 

'  iWirAop.  Thcp  thou  -wilt  stay  iw  longer^ 

"WW*.  Too  would  nottHsh  me  to  break  my  oath? 

Buftop.  I  opuld  wish  indeed  tbou  hadst  not  sworn 

.to  them.   But  what  evil  spirit  possesMs  thed  Ohin- 

*^  ''I  not  piioaum  thee  a  release  from  that  oath  ?  Is  my 

Dtedit  so  tWlfin*  at  the  Imperial  knd  Roman  Courisl 

-  ^'    ffWff.  The  thing  »  doi\e I— excuse  it  as  you  can. 

^'Biik&p.  I  can  hot  comprehend  where  there  vtBi 

\  ,  the  least  necessity  for  taking  such  a  step— Were 

t-i  tfiere  not  a  fhoumtnd  other  ways  of  procuring  diy 

freedom!— Had  wenothispagel  Andwouldinot 

have  giyen  j;oid  enotigh  to  boot  t    Our  opefatidns 

•gainst  hint  and  hit  cotifederates  haid  gone  so  far 

,  r — ^BuL  alas!    I  do  not  reflect  that  I  talk  to  his 

^U'lHMii,  <#h6  has  1o(n^him  against' m&  and  can. 

eaaUy  counterwork  the  mines  he  himself  nas  dug. 

TveU.  Qraqp}Mbjnar,Lt>rd 

BUfiQp.  ^4  y^''  ^W  t  •«•»  Wok  on  tbr  fope. 


t 


iliWa;''¥e«rc»Wctbtkkeflr9'J^eTf  .         ^\ 

WHs.  Permit  me  to  ki»«  yonr  hand,'  knd  I  ml  aay 
adieu  f-^^Yotf  clear  trp-;-l.d!d  not  thint— WtJUm 
troublesome—  /^ 

AdUid,  I- 'only  wished  to  t^sist -your  reif^^ttiQB.— 
Then  you  will  away  7 

Weti.  O  sar  rather,  I  mwt.  Am  1 1i«it  eompeilBd 
by  txiy  knifcbtlt  word— my  solemn  engagdmtint  1 

Aaeta.  Go  1  go  1  .Talk  df  that  to  soma  fonutkoi 
damael  whose  Cordon  has  •  proved  forawpm.— 
Knightly  word !— Nonsense ! 
• '  Wm.  Tou  do  not  think  hoi 

AcUla.  On  my  honour,  you  decBiv».yi>v(rtdf*."Wh«t 
bare  yop  promised  land  to  whonitTpu'ftiv^nr  '    ' 
yonr  alliance  to  a  traitor  tb  this  Emp^ftir,  at  u 
moment  when  he  incurred  t|ie  ban  of  the  Btiti 
lidhiipphigyon  npou  the  ImpeTialJqgli-rQr  ^ 
anf-agtewnwitia  nomotfe  brndiBg"! 
unjust  oath.  .^very.QttvLdknpioVBjit 
y^t  wWi  TcrtJbera-^An^  there  &  jmord  , . 
'  thfo  MAi  'jrohcr  are  tb'b^om^  an  etrenry  to 
of  the  Empire-— a  di^tufber  ^f  ^ome#tic'l 

cror-* 


-tKow— womd  fo  Cfod  we  pi^rt  for  ever  I 

'WfiM'  UcannqtbeotherwiaeL 

Wujp.  mhaps I  may,  naxt  ««e  thflf  Mmavne^y 

j^^ora  my  walla,  qvrying  A^voc  tbimigh.  tbe  fertUe 

|yji,j)fa]^^of.wwca.ciu<  now  tnoii  hast  bson  tbapro- 


il.i 


hi 


v/ » i  3  ST*!*'  Nsvef,  my,  graoious  Lord  I 

" ; ;.  JSMJfV-  f  QU  cannot  sav  so.  UftMBmml  n«i^h^ 

in  .^K*  Ij^^e  IW'M  ftlEFW  M  9ip-^«ti|vB(Mhou 

n,  ,19  say— Thou  bast  ufidone  inacIik--ao— 
.  ;    ilWv.  ^  know  aat  what  to  *a«werr  ISjra  Buhojk 

.^  -  'JBfU#^  Fajorois. 

(      i\'0ram^  Whm  iiadf  Adsla  expects  you.   >Sfae  is  Hot 

'( I  n  ^nlMniC  lihB'wil^iiot  lee  you  go  without  bidding  her 

71  ''•W4i94  Gome. 

Fran.  Do  wajtO'lbsn  for  certain  1 

WeU.  This  vai^f  night. 
.  •  r  JMn.  I'f0s|  ^  tf  ^wsre  to  leat^  the  worlif— 
-' :  6'lfW#.{  And  i-*y4t  I*-y«  Itnow  not  wherefore. 

SCENE  VI. 
Stimt,(^ngutoAdela*kAparifnwt 

Maid,  You  m  pale,,  gracious  Lady  I 

Adda.  I  love  hinf  ito^  yet  I  would  wish  him  to 

•JfifyT:^^^*  thou,  I  may  wish  hie  CQmpaAy»  y«t  dis- 
'*vit»  mm  for  my  huaband. 
•tx otx.ilfoitf.  Doesyotr Ladyshinr'Aiiik h* wiH go f 
AtfeZo.  Ha  iuM  bid  tliB  Bishop  teewell. 
r-|&^  ajahfls.yjst  a,  a^vvn  sUoggla  UHnake. 
t .  '1  jSF*^-  1^'^^  moanest  thou  7 

^  Mbui.' Gracious  li^dy,  tbe  barVd  kook  ia  Ml  his 
liMkrt— ^s  he  tsar  (t  away,  he  must  bleed. 

«'•'.';•  .B*i<*r  WaisLiitOBN. 

fV     I  HfitU,  Toir  sie  not  well,  graeioas  Lacty  f 

Ac2flto.  That  is  indifi^t«ttt  to^  you~<yoa  leA?«  us, 
•n^'lM^iw  Ibr  ever  i  ^hy  do  yott  aak  whether  We  liiiv 
or  die? 

Weis, .  You  do  not  know*  me. 
V  sjMii.  I  Jiidgo  y<wr  iiy  your  aotions. 
-Wdiiw' AMtfaAoea  4re  deceitful. 
Adda.  Then  aire  yo«  a  cameleon. 
•  WHb.  OoM  you^aee  my  heart-- 
.  Adela.  I  should  see  fine  things  thera. 
'  WeU,  Sorely,  ^ur  own  image— 
.  •  Adela.  Thrust  mto  some  corner,  like  an  old  fkmily- 
IKotarel   I  beseech  you,  Weislingen,  consider  with 
.'• '  ijrbttm  youspeak—Fair  words  are  a  foul  insult  when 
thsy  are  belied  by  actions— A  diacorered  masque- 
rader  plays  but  a  pitSiil  part.    Yonr  deeds  tell  us 
^     1I0W  to  think  of  you. 

.  Wd*.  Be  it  as  you  will— I  am  so  agonized  at 
'  '  TsOsc^nff  on  what  I  am,  that  I  little  reck  what  the 
•     world  tiuoks  msL 


With  ^hese  ( freebooters  canm  qioufUaT 
comMion'HthQu,  Weislingan,  .with  At, 
p^!  '^  • 

'Was.  Did  yotr  but  know  ihem— 

Adela.  I  woul^  JAsticc  kttewthfft, 
ahigh  4om.iAewng9«M^and  wo  to 
*W«ihng«n  !*-Cto.  ^rid  try  to  \fe  m 
Go^,8xid  receive  bia  oonxoiattd?  t^ 
gentle— 

Weis.  And  hf  |oo^ 

Adela.  But  ybti  ur^' yielding,  and  he  stabbociu 
Amnt  wiU^hai  diif!»-4iib»  Apm  tl^tsinsnisiilhm 
Thou  wilt  become  tiM^a^ave  of  a  marauding  baron  $. 
thou  that  9iayat  compaaiid  princ<» !-— 'Xyere  a  pity 
to  dlwkiad^  yidtt  f i«m  io  triKfri&li*  ivtamikn. 

Wms,  iHd'irou  bur  kpoir  how.kiRdiAe'>MMtTad 
me— 

.'  44{e^.rjQkittl«8oala--»l)binkyo«60Bnudh4tfthatr 
It  waB  his.iMfy«a!a  koigitrmAaArvfhgiHwMid  he 
ha««aiifMd  hy  atstinn  »ther^ssf ; oa >wh»t  ^aaildat 
thou  have  lost  V-Ytois  woniA  hAv» baen  hwA ilin4nor» 
>irelcome h(»re.i  JkAitvemtmBm^mAaUkHh^  - 

Adela.  I  speak  for  your  freedom;  .yatiLkiurasyioC 
why  1 4lrauld(Mk».i«temstan  ik^J^wkrmll  1 

Weie.  Permit  me  but  a  moment— (  TYJcegimdiamd: 
A  pauee.) 

Adeto.  fHwVis  VSlLMRkt'toitty^ 
Hfns..  I'must  kmcei 
JMa.  Then  go- 
Weis.  Gracious  lady,  I  calinol. 
.  Adeia^  You  nwat 

Weis.  Must  this  be  tl^  last*- 
yAdshk  i  em  iil-Hterf  unaUe  to^ 
'•' Iraisk  Look'lioft  oil  asklbue! 

-Adsia.  -Thou  art  ourisnAmyr^Bhoiild  vemndi  it 
^eeS 

Weis.  Adela! 

Bnter  FtAircis. 
'  Pran.  Nobld  mti  thtf  Bishop  inquires  for  JToti* 
•  Adelti:  Go;  go!  •     *-     -*  v-* 

'Ptari.  He  begs  YOU  to  con^e  tttstantlf. 

Adela.  Be  gone1  be  gone ! 

Weis.  1  do  notaay  sBieui  I  shall  see  yon  again. 
[Exeunf  WttstiKoair  and  Feahcis. 
^A^kia^  Me  .ageio  1  We  nwst  pvevide  li^^llMt. 
Margaret,  when  he  comes,  refuse  him  admittaacep 
Say  I  am  iH-^ave  i*  bsaJech  ;■  steep  any  thing. 
This  detains  ^im*  «v  notiung.  ttbr«M*^ 

Apause,    Re'enter  WEiauKQSif  and  Fa^SCtti 

Weis.  She  will  not  see  me ! 

i^aa.  Njght  draws  on ;  shall  we  saddle  1 

Weis.  She  will  not  see  me ! 

FVan.  Are  you  pleased  to  want  the  Jiorsoi  t 

Weis.  It  is  too  late ;  we  stay  here. 

JFVan.  GK>d  be  praised  I 

Weis.  {alone.)  Thou  dost  atay!— be  on  thy 


>*  dOfere'dt^^BBRLfCHfNt^hfcN. 


.  (.-Hy0irfrib4^  Mmu.'  Mf  !!•»•' IIUIm!  at  !b6  en- 
lotnom  ^  tbe  P«hoe  giie*-it  wm  my  good  «ngel 
•food  before  him— he  fcaew  the  detngen  I  was  fantry- 
t&trto.meei.  Yet  it  weluld  he  imjii^t  to  leave  m 
^eonfiMoii  tbsafiaifii  mtratted  u>Me  bv  the  Bishop, 
'ttf  IfeMfwitlMNit  airangmg  them,  ao  that  thejr  may 
U«mid0Mto«d  by  my  eneoeeeof.  That  I  can  do 
without  breach  of  faith  M  B^rliebkigen  and  his 

>i»Ji^i»u  I  id  diat  done,  they  shall  not  detain  me— 
Yet  it  would  have  bdea  barter  Ihat  I  had  never) 
eome.  But  I  will  away  to-morrow  or  next  day— 'Tia 
decided.  [ExU. 


SCBNE  VII. 

Seeru  fhanfe$  to  a  cottage — T7i«  Bridal  of  a 

Peasant 

The  JMi^fJMm-^  '^""'h^  Mridegrvam  and  oihtr 
K* ,  I .  CgMntryJoUtM^  daaxa  (t/fiuucauMN,  aad  HjJia 
"*^"ef  SlU&a,  lUl  dUcovtrtdat  tahU-^Troo^tirs^ 
Cdtftaieri^  dnd  PiatanU  aUewL 

Qpttx,  It  wMkt.gteNi  Aac]p  to  maker  up  your  law- 


,^?fitof»^-^**^ 


,,^  .  i^BetlMtl^aiieTwIeoifldliayedreamed 

of.  noble  air— to  qpend  waif  days  pdaeaaUyttid  qui- 
etly ivilk'isyiJMlglihoui;  and  tty>dBq|htfer  to  look 
after  me. 
«A  UnHf^^fCf  AmLI  jU>  g«t  tha  bone  ofiamltflvtite  and 
.',  AipMlty.fariih  bivq^  tke  hatfgain  I  <  A9¥  th3<  naattieai  m 
.^^bo^vvMsiFiUlM^  W^uMTto'Ge^  haft  osnmltad 
.rtfOttr  ^aUmm  gajiner !  ,      ^         ' 

GW«r.  How  lonir  IulP0  you.been  at  law  7 
«;« Ai4<'«  Jfi.iilbboiii«igbt:|tetf»^Forithe8e  peri- 
wigrd  get  In  MMfngiva  a  daeiaian,  aideas  fot  can 
tear  it  out  or  ^«heb  aerrrKaarti    The  D^il  ny  hway 

.Cia»W  far  ^  dattli'ii -tfwarthy 

before 


^*  ]S!Suwr.  YaaiWaapaattyfsttow;  I 


''hit 

'A     • 


'  Se!.  fixfc«ffle!A!  '    "  *'  *      ' 

'  (?0e&.  WeQ.  mychndren^  Ood  bles^  yott,  aaditljBlp 

erefy  maft  fo  hia  own. 
Bride' 9  Fa.  Tlianks,  ]^lant  air !    Will  yott  hot 

paaa  the  night  here  7  ... 

G^e/iT.  Itmay  not  be.  Adieu! 

[K:ceunt  (xOBxa,  Sifsiw^and  Soidior$ 

SCENE  VII!. 


Scmo  rctema  to  «  Hail  In  Ae  Bithop^o  PalQ^e»U 

Bamberg, 

'  A»KLA  Oh^  W XIBUIVSXN  diMottTtd^         ^ 

Jidda.  Time  begins  t6  hanc  ipezpteaeibly  haavr 
here.  I  dare  not  apeak  senous^i  ana  I  am  cahi^ea 
to. trifle  with  you— Bnnui  ia  woiae  a  nimdMdtunea 
than  a  alow  fever. 

WdM.  Tired  of  me  already  1 

Adda.  Not  so  mwh  of  you  aa  of  your  irrefohMn. 
I  would  you  were  where  you  wiabad  to  go*  atdiltst 
we  had  not  detained  you ! 

Weie.  Such  ia  your  sex  :^Ftrst  they  cbariali^th 
maternal  care-our  iniant  hopeaT^aor  like^fa^.  atupid 
ostrich,  leave  them  to  deatruotioBL 
^dda.'  Ypm  rail  aj^.womeo  aa  the  josinsMabler 
Wkx%  and  curses  the  harmlesa  eardf.  wmcAMiava 
been  the  inatrumenta  of  his  loaa :  but  let  ine  tap  you 


aomethioff  akMN^4na»^Wh»t  are  you' thai  tflk  of 

887    You  that  are  aeUom  even  wowL^o^ 

would  'wiah  to  be,  never  what  you  should  be.  Holy- 


»n 


day  prinoea!~-tha  fnv7  of  those  who  aee  but  jroor 
ootaide.  O  what  would  a  tailor'a.  wife  dve  for  a 
necklace  of  tketHMrta  on  the'skitt  or  you  frock! 

IF«Mb).YcO  aflS'aaveia 

Adda.  It  ia  but  the  aatiatrophe  to  yTur^tm. 

Ere  I  knew  you,  Weislingen,  I  libit  aomething  Ilka 

the  poor  tailor'a  wiCer^HuBdred-toogued  rum^fv,  to- 

'  speak  wuhout  aiVgure,  had  exerted  so  ma~"  •««"♦»*'• 


H  iir»iie^jna,<|tthii«»r)and;ttfloataBeaBMif«1hir 

Mlpieldsfd 

Qoeix.  Come,  good  luck  to  the  Bridal  \lk%vk$. 
xo  JHtfeV^U  JaasaW-AiwthaAsiBaBOt  slope  jiick'd 
o^m  IBB  siiAgMngaldgtiadsrB.    <iodaQra»fann! 

NFa:  iWhyl  wli»alae btttBafMpil 
Tjia  j'ldpal  VHwiifftBianwioa. 
Tvi^e  Fa.  He  asked  twenty  :  and  tkaraihad  I 
yM  wm  tihswipfciifioa  d^umriftfhausei  IithouiU  my 
n^MiftarouldihAiie'bfe'okMiwithnaAJbeiy.  For,  look 
4ilWk{n|rIi«rd«  jl  am.riiell'airiQiigh  off 'wkh asy  hooae 
.'!aii4-Iittie''liarim  but  'hownaosld  .1  iaiaa>  the  veady 


•  ir 


e«h1'  'fio'di^  Bartrasrair.  laav^  ne  a  single  gold 

litfOMito  «ttn7iinci  oa;mp»jauine)is»-*Atlaat  luook 

ootthigea  and  told  him  my«a0e  wwhen  heraaw  iwaa 

-fiiMNvata,4»fr>yiroatSmei£rDm  kinf/andpttahed  me 

>lHiL«£4ilotaL 

J;:  trW<#n.]lrtrpcMiUef*t.SflDupi1 

Brvd€e  Fa.  Ay.  just  he :  what  do'Veu  atari  atl 
l.irBHtfi^.iil^hft.^vill  Ha  took  fioeen  gukldera 
from  me  too ! 

Bride'a  Fa.  Curse  him  ! 
"  Sfk  '  Vhav<oaifr.ua'robbatS4  Goats  I 

ArM^#/\i»  .BriUdiMa  boihaMea  l^TkatdaUqred 
h  tk»ig40aieBt-*Oh !  the  aaotmdf el  1 
r  lOasM  lltia.mnatBDtheaaanwttged. 

Pf*ag  Whai  caa  wa  do  1 
Vhy^^ffo  a><Sp(iir%  where  there  is  on  Im- 
Mian:  make  youraonplaint;  they  muat 
rand  help  you  lo.yburawh  agam. 
.^ofliiyov  Honone- think  we  ahall  aoo- 

^^€hd^.  I  )cQiiUl:pcenaiae  yoH  moreanirely  if  I  had 
■Mbby  theaara..   . 

Sel  The  'sum  ia  «rorlh  .lbe»iouniay. 
^Ogci^t.  A9 :  many  is  tho  day  I  have  ridden  oat  for 
MiafiMivthpartofit 

.  Mr%d^MpaAtoBridegrooni.\  What  think*at  thou? 
Btidogr*  We'll  try,  go  as  it  may. 

Enttr  a  Cavalier. 
^     Caif.  Tht  NuTemhergerB  are  set  out. 
Goett.  Whereabout  are  they  by  this  time? 
Cat.  If  we  rkle  aharplv  we  shall  just  cntch  them 
in  the  wood  betwixt  Boroeim  acnd  M uhlbach. 


in  .you<v  praise,  that  I  waa  tempted  to  thi 
I  coul^  but  see  thia  quintcasence^f ,mai 
phoenit  W^slingen !— I  had  my  Wish—  .    , 

Weit.    And  found  the  phonix  a  9ommpn  otrd. 

Adda.  Tf6j  WeiKlin^en,  I  (ook  an  mterest  iayoi^ 

,Wei»,  Soitappeara. 

Adela.  So  it  wtM-^(^  ro»  really  aurpasaei.|m|ar 
re^utation.  The  roultituae  priw  ooly  ijie  ahpw^f 
worth ;  but  X  do  not  e|c amine  .sa  superncii^yy  Hb  the 
multitude  those  .who ni.  I  esteeu»— After  some  tim^'a 
acquaintance,  something,  I  knew  not  what».wpa 
mlaaing  about  you ;  at  length  my  eyea  weraopaftea— 
I  aawihe  enarsetio  being  never.deaa  U>  the  tho^hu 
of  famo— that  bein^  woo  waa  wont  to  pile  pnn<^y 
project  on  project,'  tiU,  like  the  mountaina  of -j^lie 
danta,  they  reached  the  cloids,  I  saw  him  at  m^ca 
becoma  as  querulous  aa  a  sick  poet,  as  melatich(uy 
aa  a  foreaken  damsel,  and  aa  moody  aa  aa  old 
bachelor.'  At  length  I  nupposed  aomething  o%  im- 
portance lay  at  your  heart,  and  excused  you  as  well 
as  I  could :  out  now.  that  trom  day  to  day  ilbecomea 
worse.  wO  must  raally  break  off  our  treaty :  I  hope 
you  win  fUid  a  companion  for  life  better  able  to  boar 
with  you, 

Weis.  Dismiss  me,  then- 

Adda.  Not  till  all  chance  of  your  recovery  ia  ittat 
—Solitude  is  fatal  in  your  distemper— Alas  I  poor 
soul  1  you  need  as  much  petting  aa  one  that  haa  roat 
his  flrat  true  love— and  yet  I  >*ou*t  give  you  jip. 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  pardon  what  my  aflectiaD 
has  dictated.  ,     , 

Wds,  Couldst  thoii  but  love  me^'couldst  than  but 
return  the  fervour  of  my  passion  with  the  least  glow 
of  aympathy— Adela.  thy  reproaches  are  vary  uryuet. 
Couldst  thou  but  guess  the  hundredth  part  of  my 
sufferings,  you  would  not  treat  me  with  mockefy, 
indifTt'rence,  and  contempt— thou  wouldst  not  tor- 
ture me  in  every  way  so  cruelly You  Amile— To 

be  satisfied  with  ;Myself  after  the  step  I 'have  taken 
must  be  the  work  of  more  than  one  dsy— To  plot 
against  him  who  ia  yei  warm  in  my  affection — 

Adela.  Strnnge  bcin^ !— To  love  him  against  whom 
you  plot,  is  to  stnd  provisions  to  an  enemy. 

Weis.  I  woll  know  there  needs  no  dallying,  fib 
now  knows  that  1  am  again  Weislingen;  una  heia 
not  a  man  to  brook  what  I  have  done.    13esid6a, 


il4 


0O8TZ  or  B] 


JM.%  we  an  not  10  rivggiib  m  jaa  think.  Our 
Atom  tn  bardy  and  watehlol,  our  acbemet  are 
going  forward,  and  the  diet  of  Augaburg  will,  I  hopc^ 
hiing  them  to  a  faYourable  iaaua. 

Aaela,  You  go  there? 

Was.  If  I  oould  carry  a  glimpse  of  hope  with  mel 

IKU^tg  her  hand. 

Adda,  Ah  t  infidel  I— Alwava  ngne  and  wonden 
required.  Go^  Weialinaen,  and  acoompliah  the  great 
work  1  The  mtereat  o7  the  Bishop,  yourSi  mine,  are 
4iUio  wrapped  together,  that  were  it  hut  pottcy-- 

IFait.  ToujeetT 

Adela,  I  do  not  jest    The  haughtr  Duke  has 
seized  my  property;  yours  will  not  long  escape 
'Qoets  t  and  if  we  do  not  unite  together,  and  sway 
the  Bmperor  to  our  side,  we  are  lost 

WeU,  I  fear  nothing.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Princes  are  on  our  side— The  Emperor  needs  asmst- 
ance  against  the  Turks,  and  is  therefore  willing  to 
"finroor  us.  What  rapture  for  me  to  rescue  your 
iertiine  from  rapacious  inraders— to  crush  the  mn- 
tmous  chivalry  of  Swabia—to  restore  peace  to  the 
'Uabopric,  and  then  I— 

Adda,  One  day  brings  on  another,  and  Fate  is 
mistress  of  the  ftiture. 

■  WjtU,  But  we  must  lend  onr  good-wilL         « 
■Adda,  We  do  so.  * 

'  IfWtf.' But  seriously. 

Adda.  Well  then  serioualy-^Do  but  go— 

Wd»,  Enchantress!  IBxeunt 

SCENE  IX. 

SceM  diongte  to  SptBSfirL 
Enter  Gk>nTs,  Saunsa,  and  Ghtaaoa. 

8d.  Tou  see  it  is  as  I  propheaied. 
-  €hdz.  No,  no,  no. 

Oea.  1  ten  you  truth,  beliere  me.  t  did  as  you 
directed,  and  with  the  dress  and  password  escorted 
some  peasants  of  the  Lower  Rhine  to  Bamberg, 
who  paid  my  expenses  for  my  convoy  as  a  trooper 
o(the  Bishop. 

Sd,  In  that  disguise  1  It  might  have  cost  thee 
daar. 

Oeo,  So  I  thought  afterwards.  But  a  trooper  who 
thinks  too  mtich  before-hand  will  never  make  a  bold 
Btroke.  I  came  to  Bambe^^  and  in  the  very  inn  I 
'  heard  them  tell  how  the  Bishop  and  Weisiingen 
were  friends  again,  and  how  weisiingen  was  to 
marry  the  widow  of  Walldorl 

Cheiz.  Hearsay  1 

Oeo.  I  saw  her  as  she  rose  from  the  table.  She 
is  lovely,  by  my  fkith,  lovely  1  He  was  with  her. 
We  all  bowed— she  thanked  us  all— He  nodded,  and 
seemed  so  pleas^ "They  passed  forwards,  and  every 
'bodj  criedjWhat  a  handsome  pair ! 

Chdx,  That  may  be. 

Oeo.  Listen  ftirther:— The  next  day  he  went  to 
mass—I  threw  myself  in  his  way ;  he  was  attended 
by  only  one  squire ;  I  stood  at  tne  steps,  and  whio- 
Mred  to  him  as  he  passed,  *'Two  words  from  your 
nietta  BerUchinsen.^'  He  started — I  marked  the 
consciousness  or  guilt  in  his  face.  He  had  scarcely 
d^eheart  to  look  upon  me— me,  a  poor  horseboy  I 

ffd.  His  conscience  is  more  degrading  than  thy 
mtbation. 

Cho.  **  Art  thou  of  Bambeig?"  said  he.—"  I  bring 
ti  message  from  the  knight  of  Berlichingen,*'  said  I, 

"^and  am  to  inquhre" ^•*Come  to  my  apartment 

to-morrow  early,"  quoth  he,  *'and  we  will  apeak 
"farther." 

Oodz.  And  you  went? 

Oeo.  Tea,  tralyi  I  went,  and  waited  in  his  ante- 
chamber long— long;  and  his  silken-jacketed  pages 
flouted  me  on  all  hands.  Flout  on,  thought  I,  it  I 
hsd  you— At  length  I  was  introduced.  He  seemed 
displeased— But  what  cared  II— I  discharged  my 
errand.  When  he  had  heard  me  out,  he  put  on  just 
such  an  angry  blustering  look  as  a  coward  that 
wants  to  look  orave.  He  wondered  most  dreadfully 
that  you  should  send  a  message  to  him  by  a  horse- 
boy. That  piqued  me.  "There  are  but  two  sorts  of 
people,"  said  I,  "  the  gallant  and  the  base  and  I 
aerve  Qoetz  of  Berlichingen."   Then  he  began,  took 


•   Ml.ft.H 


•vsflij  thinf  wmgi  tall,  that  m  had  L^. 

motiona,  tfiat  heowied  yon  no iBegiaftoa^ and 

have  nothing  to  do  with  yon. 
Goetz.  Hadst  thou  that  from  hia  own  UMrathl 
Oeo,  That,  and  yet  BMra— Ha  threatioMd  asa^ 
Goeiz,  Itiaenough.  Heislostforevnr.  Oottliteea 

and  eredoltty  have  again  blinded  nci    Poor  Maty  I 

how  ahall  I  tell  thia  to  thee  7 
SeL  I  would  rather  have  loat  nay  other  k^  Aao 

have  been  such  a  tuncoat 


ACT  III. 


SCKHB  Z. 


Tlu  Imperial  Garden  at  Augeburg. 

EhUer  two  Mcrehanie  qf  Nurtwiberg. 

1  BUr.  We^U  stand  here  till  ^e  Emparor 
paa»— He  ia  last  coming  up  the  long  avei^nfl^ 

2  Mer.  Who  is  with  him  1 

1  Mer.  Adelben  vdb  Weisiingen. 

2  Mer.  The  friend  of  the  Bisfacq^— TlMfa  hicif  I 
1  Mer.  We*U  prostreta  oureslvea,  and  PH  siMc 
S  Mer.  Sael  they  oooae. 

BnUr  the  Emperor  and  Wiiouiivm. 
1  Mer.  He  looks  displeased. 
Emp,  1  want  aonra^s,  WaiaKngMi.  WbM  i  faview 
ny  paat  life,  well  mav  I  badiaMiayed  ■«  chafeaaUbo* 
tioBof  so  many  hah— ay,  and  wnoUv  rrittadiMs^ 
takings— and  all  because  the  petlieat  JMMtty  aftha 
empire  preCsn  hia  own  whims  to  ita  wtifilie  -  * 

CTTu  Menskante^iro^  Oumud^ee  tdMfoeL 

I  Mer.  Most  mighty !  moat  graaknar 

Entp.  Who  are  yel  what  aesk  yel  •    * 

I  Mer.  Paor  merohaaia,  from  yaar-  imparM-  #iy 

of  Nuremberg  :—Gk>etz  von  Berlichingen  widSiaa 

von  Satbiss  foil  apon  tMrtaea  afaa-tt  w  Jeawiciad 

from  the  fair  at  Frankfort,  under  an  uauHt^  bIbi 


Bambcig-^they  overpowered  and  t»lawieradQlk^  Wa 
request  your  imperial  assistance  and  redna^  Has 
mint  we  beg  oar  bread.  ^ 

Bmp.  S«ered  heaven  1  wkat  ia  thfof-^^Tfaa  om 


haa  but  one  handf  die  other  bat  oat    _ 

hands  and  two  legs  what  would  tMy  hava  dnika  1 

I  Mer.  We  moat  humbly  beaaech  yoor  Mmeaty 
to  look  with  Gompaaaioo.  upon  out'  unibmnatt 
aitnalion.  ^  ^ 

Emp,  Thua  it  goeai— if  a  merebaat  laaea^ «  %ag 
of  pepper,  all  Oarmany-  must  be  in  arma;  lait'aAaa 
buaineaa  oocura  in  wmcli  the  Imperial :  Jf ajaaqr  ia 
interested,  afaotfld  it  concern  MiadiMia.  ptinaqiaii- 
ties,  or  kingdoms,  not  a  man  avast  be  dftmrbaA 

Weie.  you  eoma  at  an  uaaaitabla  tioM.  Qft'WaA 
stur  here  for  a  Isw  days.  '  * 

Merehanie,  We  reeoBMnand  auiaal  f aa  tdaoaryto- 
tection.  [Exeuni  AmMmU\ 

Bmp.  Still  new  distmbaaoaa-'nay  «!■■#  Uka 
the  hyika'a  heada  I  •  "'       ^\ 

Weie.  Which  can  only  be  flheekad  br  M\9ad 
sword.  ''"  ■' 

£mp.  Do  you  think  sol  "^A 

Weie.  Nothing  oan  be  more  osrtaJDi  dkoMryom 
UaJaaty  and  the  Piineei  of  the  fia[lpire%ava  aaSom- 
modated  your  other  dispatea.  It  ia  not  tba  to^-of 
the  state  tnat  eompteinaof  tfaiamaladv^Praaaonia 
and  Swabia  only  glow  with  thte  ambaia  af  am  dis- 
cord I  and  even  there  ^n  many  of  the^  noblaa^  and 
frse  barona  that  wiah  for  qaiaf.  Had  iia  t»aa  atone 
crushed  Seckingen^  Selbiaa^and^Hittd^^aild'Bfrii- 
ohingen,  the  othere  would  faU  aaMdfe^;  for  St  iMhair 
spirit  which  enlivens  the  resu 

Bmp.  Fain  would  I  aaeaae  thaae  kiughtf^Hhay 
are  noble  and  hardy.  Should  I  be  eagafod  m  ^^ir. 
they  would  follow  me  to  the  fleM. 

Weie.  It  ia  to  be  vriahed  they  might  katnir  ^eir 
duty— Though  even  in  that  case  it  w^oid  be.  mli- 
gerous  to  encourage  their  mutinous  bravery  by  «oatB 
of  trust :  For  it  is  the  Imperial  merey  andmildneas 
that  they  so  dreadfully  aouae,  upon  which  the  hope 
and  confidence  of  their  league  xesia;  and  it  cannot 
be  quelled  till  we  withdraw  the  encoaragamant  of 
their  presumption,  and  destroy  their  power  bafrre 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 


OOPrZ  OP  BSHLIOHIKOKN. 


lU 


Emm,  Toa  tdvite  foroei  then  1 

IMi.  I  Me  no  other  means  of  qoeUng  the  wmt 
of  UMureetion  which  has  spread  itself  abroad.  And 
do  we  not  hear  the  bitterest  complaints  fh>m  the 
■oblea,  that  their  vassals  and  bondsmeip  attach 
thsmeelTes  to  the  side  of  these  festless  bem0i>^a, 
practice  which  destroys  all  feudal  subordination, 
and  mast  produce  the  most  fearful  consequences. 

Ei^v,  I  shall  despatch  a  strons  force  against 
Bsrlicttingen  and  Selbiss;  but  I  will  not  have  them 
Mnonallr  injuied.  Could  they  be  seised  ivisenen» 
mey  should  swear  to  renounce  their  feuds,  and  ta 
remain  in  thebr  own  castles  and  tenitoiiee  upon 
their  kni^tly  parole.  At  the  next  session  of  the  Diet 
wewiuprqpose  this  plan. 

Weit.  A  general  exclamation  of  assent  and  joy 
will  spare  your  Majesty  the  tiouUe  of  particular 
detail  lExmrU^ 

SCENE  II. 

Stent  diangtM  to  Jusihauten. 
BnUr  Gosn  oiicl  Fkavcis  toh  SBCKmeiBL 

'  Skk,  Yesi  my  friend,  I  come  to  request  the  heetrt 
tad  hand  of  your  fair  sister* 

Ooetx,  I  woiud  j;ou  had  com^  sooner— WeisUn- 

l0Ba  dntng  hisimpiisonment  obtained  her  aiieetions^ 

and  I  gave  ny  consent    I  let  the  bird  loose— and 

as  now  despises  the  benevolent  band  th^  fed  him 

il  his  cu8»— He  has  flown  to  seek  his  tnate^  Oed 

.^c^.  Is  this  so7 
wbetr.  As  I  tell  you. 

&elr.  He  has  broken  » double  band.  'Tie  well 
ftif  you  that  you  were  not  still  more  nearly  oouneot- 
ed  with  the  traitor. 

r  ^fi^^'  yonder  nts  the  poor  maidei^  wasting  her 
ttp  lamentation  and  prayer, 

«edb.  I  will  comfort  her. 
-k&ff^*  What  I  would  you  think  of  marrying  a 

.^^Mt,  It  is  to  the  honours  of  both,  that  you  have 
Imp  betrayed  by  him.  Should  the  poor  gurl  be 
eif(ed  in  a  cloister,  because  the  first  man  she  knew 
proved  a  wgrthlsss  renegade  1  Not  so—I  keep  my 
;Bi(qHise— She  ihall  be  empresa  of  my  castles  and 

tM<tr.  I  teUyouhe  was  not  indifferent  to  her.  • 
Seek,  Do  you  think  I  cannot  efiace  the  recollec- 
tion of  BQch  a  wretch  1  [JExtuni. 

SCENE  III. 

iSbnu  dtmtgee  U  Me  Camp  ef  the  Party  evnt  ta  txt- 
cute  the  Mmperial  Mimdette. 

JmpertaX  Captain  and  Qffieere  discovered, 

'  O&fft.  We  must  be  cautious,  and  spare  our  people 
•s  much  a«  possible.  Besides  iris  our  strict  orders 
^•vsnMwer  and  seise  him  afive.  It  witt  be  "difA- 
enlt  to  oberr^i' vka  will  msftch  him  hand  to  hand  7 

I  O0.  'TSi  true.  And  he  will  bear  himself  like  a 
^ild  boar.  •  Besides,-  in  his  whole  •  life  he  has  sever 
■\md  attf  of  us,  so  each  will  willingly  learve  tdthe 
fmsrs  the  honour  of  risking  their  legs  and  arms  in 
Masif  of  the  Ehipsror. 

•  t  €t£  'Twere  shame  to  us  should  we  not  fight 
"W.  Had  I  him  once  by  the  ears,  he  shonid  not 
CMiIy  shake  himself  clear. 

t  Q^.  If  his  jaws  had  bold  of  you,  they  might 
oMtnoe  to  flppil  your  straight  back.  My  gentle, 
Touns  Sir  Knight,  such  people  don't  fight  like  a  coy 
irench! 

%^Off,  We  shall  see. 

Copf.  By  this  time  he  must  have  had  our  eum- 
mons— We  must  not  dally.    I  mean  to  despatch  a 

loop  to  seek  him  out. 

%Off,  Let  me  lead  it 

CsjDt.  Ton  arc  unacquainted  with  the  country. 

S  Off",  I  have  a  servant  who  was  bom  and  bred 
tiere. 

Caipt.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it— Forward  \    lExmnt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Scene  ikanftM  to  Jasthaueen, 
SfiCKiSTOKK  alont. 

Seek  It  sues  to  my  wish  I    She  looked  at  me 


from  head  to  ibot  comparing  me  no  doubt  to  her 
gallant— lliank  Ood,  I  can  stand  the  scrutiny !— 
She  answered  little  and  oonfusedly,  then  with  more 
comptosure— O,  it  will  do  some  day !  A  proposal  of 
marriage  does  not  oome  amiss  aAer  such  a  cruel 
disappomtment 

JBnterQom, 

Seek,  How  goes  it,  brother  1  ' 

0oetx,  lU  t—Laid  under  the  ban. 

iSM.  Howl 

€hdx.  There  is  the  munmoos  l--The  Ehsperor 
has  despatched  a  party  to  give  mv  body  lo  the 
beasts  of  the  earth  and  the  fowls  of  heaven. 

Seek,  They  shall  first  fturnlsh  them  with  a  dinner 
themselves— I  am  here  in  the  very  nick. 

Chetx,  No,  Seckingen,  you  must  leave  me.  Your 
great  undertakings  will  be  rained  should  you  be- 
otoM  the  enemy  of  the  Emperor  at  so  unseasonable 
a  time,  Beadss,  you  can  os  of  more  nse  tv  me  by 
remaining  neuter.  The  worst  that  can  hames  is 
my  bnngmade  prisoner ;  sad  then  year  tiaeir  good 
word  with  the  Enweiar,  who^esteems  you,  may  res- 
cue me  out  of  the  disttess  int»  i^deh  your  unomely 
*issiet««oe  will  uanmediably  plunge  Us  both.  To 
what  purpose  should  you  do  otherwise  1  The  en 
isagamstmej  and  cmddthersaywe  were  united, 
it  wonid  he  omy  so  much  the  loudes .  The  EmMrox 
pom  foffth  this  tide  against  aeit  ^nd  I  shoahL  be 
uttmy  ruined,  were  it  ss  easy  toin^ireoourageinto 
aoldiers  as  to  oolleci  them  into  a  body. 

Seok,  But  I  ean  pffirately  sei^  you  a  sedre  of 
troopers. 

iiMir»  Ooodl--*!  have  alrsadr  sent  Geoifee  to 
SelbiMv  and  ft>  my  people  in  the  aeigfafaouifcdod. 
My  dear  brother,  when  my  foroes  arscolleetedi  they 
wm  he  fuf  h  a  little  troop  as  few  pEMacis.eaa.  bring 

aSTil  will  ho  small  against  the  multitude^ 

Ooetx,  One  wolf  is  too  many  /or  a  whole  ioek  of 
aheqi. 

jfiK*4.BiiftiflhivJMveagoodahepherd7     ,. 

Goetz,  Never  fear!~They  are  inen  hiiehngs; 
Mkdeven  tta»  best  knight  eag  do  UMMfifhehw  not 
his  sasftiens  ai  hie  owtt  command.  It  happened, 
oneelome^  that«  to  oblige  the  Pakgrave,  I  west  to 
aenre^gamst Conrad  Sobotten ;  thco  they  present 
ed  me  with  ap«per  of  mstcuotioBa  from  the.Chdn- 
osryt  4nd  gaid,  Vvas  must  yon  conduct  yaurselt  1 
throw  dewn  the  papir  befm  themagiafratea,.fnd 
told  th^  I  wuMld  bn^e  nothmg  to  do  wHh  Hi  tj|at 
somethiag  might  hsMpn  unprovided  for  in  mr  in- 
structions, and  thatimust  order  my  motions  o«m 
the  inlonnatioii  of  my  own  efea. ,    ' 

Seek,  dood  luck,  bfifther  1 1  will  henae,  and  amd 
thee  what  ioieR  1  can  ceUeel  in  haste.  

Go4t9m  Oome  ffirat  to  the  women-^I'U  htM  wm 
together :  I  would  thou  hadst  her  pvomiis  hetsre 
thou  goest !— Then  send  me  the  trooparst  and  oome 
here  inorivate  to  cany  away  mpr  SCaria:  mr  my 
castle^  tlsar  me,  wiU  be  sbortlv  no  abode  for 
women.  ^^ 

Seekt  We  will  hope  the  beat  lExeunt. 

SCENE  V, 

(Scene  dianges  to  Bamberg.— Adela^e  Chavnber. 
AosLA  and  Fbancxs* 

Adela.  So,  the  ban  is  to  be  enforced  against  both  1 
.  JPran*  Yes— and  my  master  has  the  happinois  to 
march  sgainst  your  enemv  the  D.ike.  Gladly 
would  I  have  gone  too,  had  I  not  had  the  still  great- 
er plaaauie  of  being  disspatched  to  you.  But  1  will 
away  instantly,  and  soon  return  with  pleaatnt  news 
— my  master  so  commanded  me. 

Adela.  How  is  it  with  him  1  ,   , 

IVan.  He  is  cheerful— and  commanded  rk  to 
kiss  your  hand. 

Adela.  There !— Thy  lips  ^low. 

Pran.  {aside,  pressing  his  breasts  Here  glowe 
somewhat  yet  more  fiery.— Gracious  lady,  your  ser 
vants  are  tne  roost  fortunate  of  beings ! 

Adela.  Who  goes  against  Berlichingen  7 

FVan,  The  Baroo  von  Sirou.  Farewell  l—Best, 
modt  gracious  lady,  I  must  away^-Forget  me  not  \ 


Aida.  n^vL  most  f!x8t  tal^e  toim  rest  'and  rerlgave.ivjyiriimd  Vou  sawi\  was  uotfroqi  'cpWBrdiee^ 
freahitient  .         Tfor  I  returned- to  the  charge— In  qhqrL  I  did*  %mn 

Pran.  }  ti^ed  nbne— I  hato  seen  yout— I  ajtn  nei-    to  know  you,  and  from  .that  hour  I  xes44va2ta 


V 


peiKMi.'   I 


ther  weary  nor  hungry 

•  Ad</o.  1  know  thy  fidelity.  ' 

FVan.  Ah,  gracious  lady  I 

Adela.  You  csn  aev^r  hold  oat ;  you  mu«f  repope 
and  refresh  yoursell 

Fk-an.  Such.  car«  lor  a  ipoor  youth  1  '{Exit. 

Adela,  The  tears  stood  m  his  eyes.  He  tnferesta. 
iwwfthm'  Che  heart.  Never  did-  man  lovo  to  'wanolr . 
%ad  ad-Drue.  {Bifii,' 

SOBNE  Vi. 

'  Secnt  tetutna  to  Jaxthauatn, 
Groan  «nd  Gbobas. 

Om.  Ha  woaM^aDoak  tlnthyou  in  , _ 

«aow  him  not~>«tHl^  well*4aaaa^  man,  wjih^dark 
Aaentofea. 

€h0tL  Bring  Imtf  in.  {Exit  0aottttm, 

.  €hitz4  Oodcraet  you  H-What  bring  van  t 
>    L&rwt.  Mynu  r«-it  ia  not  naehi  hat  imi  ir  all .  I 
faavtttooffiNT* 

6^ofla.  Yeu.ara  wekoma,  doubly  ^vMlcwaiel^A 
gallant  man,  and  at  a  timo  when,  nrfiotnanpaoiang 
naw  fkfienda,  I  tnmbiad  to  the  wa^finff  fidality  of 
'lha«ld««-YoQrnaaie  1 

Lerte,  Franda  Lcne. 

439UM,  i'thank^oD,  n«neia^<ferhtaiignuidame 
aooaamted  with  a  brave  man  I 

Xmtm.  I  nndaiyon  aoraaintad-wiA  him  onte  be^ 
IbML  when  yon  did  not  mnk  me'lbii  njr  paina. 
•':  »Mta.  IivmeabepnothiDgaf  it.  ik 

I  mm  mttrj  for  thai:  Donyon  leaallect 


when,  to  pleaae  the  Pal^graye,  yon  rod»  npanat 
Coofad  dckoitaii;'«ida7«nt  thMttgbr  ttaaalut  on 
'  Ml  dOHiaUaw'^aival  . 

Ooetz.  I  remember  it  well. 

jLer«e.'  •  And  «weBty>-flva  tMoyaM  mwtoterad  you 
'  in  a 'Village  by  the  way  1 

'  4heUf.^EaLittiif.  I  took  thMtt  oatyibrtwalve^ 
'and  divided  my  party,  which  ameaiMed  bMteaiz- 
itsen^  Itovtepamn^etown,  and  riding  iMPwards 
^iwith  the  tftmktft  in  hopes  they  would-^aM  me,  ^and 
"h6  tlnia  pla<!Qd  betwixt  two 'fires. 

Ltrte,  Bat  we  aawyou,  and  gtteB80d>yoiirlMen- 

"tfon.   We  drew  vp  on  tftue  height  abofWtnenritlajp;e, 

H  hepee  yon  wbud  attachr  us  t  wImiI  ivts  observed 

yon  keep  the  road  and  go  pnat^  then  w»  vodedown 

onjwo. 

Qoeiz.  And  then  ifiMt  aaw  that  I  had  put  toy  hand 
{■to  the  wolfs  tnuiltfa;  Flve-and-lwenty  against 
eiflht  is  no  JMi&fiF  bttsineea.  Eterard  lYuchsess 
kiM  one  of  myfoAlowers.  Had  they  air  behaved 
lice  him  and  one  other  traoper,  it  )kA  bdtn  over 
-with  me  and  iny  litde  band. 

Jjiar%9»  And  that  troeper-^ 
>  l0Mte.  ^Was  as  gattant  a  fellow  «a  Lever  saw. 
He  attacked  me  fiercely ;  and  when  I  thought  I  had 
'  giVM  him  enough^  an<f  was  angaged  elsewhefe,  he' 
was  upon  me  agam,  and  laid  on  fike  a  fury ;  he  cut 
quite  through  my  euiraas,  and  gave  me  a  flesh 
woond. 

Xat9^  Have  tou  forgiven  him  1 

Qotix,  I  had  but  too  much  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  him. 

htTBt.  I  hope  then  you  have  cause  to  be  content- 
ed with  me,  sinee  my  pattern  eihibition  was  on 
your  own  person. 

Bofix,  Art  thou  he?— O  welcome !  welcome!— 
Canst  thou  say,  Maximilian,  thou  hast  such  a  heart 
amongst  all  thy  senrants  \ 

Lerae.  I  wonder  you  did  not  sooner  inquire  after 
me. 

Chetx.  How  could  I  think  that  the  man  would 
engage  in  my  service  who  attacKed  me  so  despe- 
rately 1 

Ltrtt.  Even  so,  my  Lord— FrOm  my  youth  up- 
wards J  have  served  as  a  cavalier,  ana  nave  had 
to  do  Mnth  many  a  knight.  I  was  overjoyed  to 
learn  we  were  to  attack  you ;  for  I  had  heard  of 
your  fame,  and  I  wished  to  know  you.    You  saw  I 


•.A 


aarve  you. 

Goetz.  How  long  wilt^  ihou  engage  with.me? 
Zerse.  For  a  year-- without  pay.  ^    .   , 

Goctz.  No^thou  shall  have  aa  theothere^  aMi4  as 

the  foiiemost  among  them. 

iJSn/tfrOnoaoB.  '^ 

Oeoi  Hans  of  ^Ibiss  greels  ^tt :— QHlMiiMow 
he  is  here  with  fifty  men.'  "  -' 

•Cheix:  ^Ib  iwelL  . 

w  ^Iml  Ita«eniing  tdisharfia'^heiie'ia  n  fMM  at 
Imperialists  come  forwards^  Withott'donblL  Jtrie- 
c^nooitie^  ^ 

-  Agstr.  How'inanyl 

€ha  About  fifty  or  so. 

Goetx.  No  moiehK^aEt^'Lerse,  we^U  have  a 
craah  with  them,  that  when  Selbiaa^mea  he 
find  some  wbrk  done  to  his  hand. 

•Iberw.  'I^Will'beafoyaffbretaste. 

CMSi  To>horaBl 

SCENE  Til. 
S€«ni^a  W^oA^  wr one etsbia^JIfcriasi .. 

i  Im}^.*  What  makest  thotr  here  1 
2  />f^.  I-  har?  lekv^  of  abaence  fbr 

since  our  <;(uarters  were  beat  ,ud  last 

had  auch  violent  fits  of  illness^at T( 

horse  for  a  minute, 
r  An-iv;  Is  the  party  flrf  adtanced  ? 
5 'l>»p:*  A  feood  way  fh»tti  the  wood.  I 

1 /mp.  Then  why  do  you  lin'gerjieral 
4  Imp,  I  ptiiheeMfray  hi^not,  f  Will  ttf  ttte-anxtl 

village,  and  get  something  comfbnaMe :  truiiypTMk^i 

my  complaint.— Biit  whence  comeai,  woul    . 
1  'htvpi  lim!  bringing  our  offioaf^'aofaie^wm  and  { 

meat  from  the  nearest  village-  _^  "     I 

'  2'  Imv,  So,  so!  he  makes  nrtidi  dfhi^jtiaQirlkjAaa 

our  veiT  faces;  and  we  mtrst  stvve— a  fttte'iBCi*' 

pie  I 
1  htvo,  Cbme  back  with  ma,  xnaciil.        _'  '*  • 
%  Bnp.  e&U  me  fooT  then  P'Theito'  are  'ittAVSM 

our  troop  that  would  gladly  fast  thaee  dayv  H9wai 

far  from  It  as  1 4Lm.  '  L>       i 

/mp.  Hear'st  thou  1— Horses  1  ^•'      { 

Imp,  Alasl-l-^as! 

imf>,  ril  ant  flp  into  this  tina.  :  -^    ' 

Imp.  Aadl  into  ibe  marsh. 

EnUir  <m  hQr$(Aackt  Oonra,  Lnaan,  Oaoaen^vntd 
•  C^valitrtu  tM  camplaUfy  armuL       -  ^^ 

Gc«t9,  AWav  into  the  wood,  by  the  ditdi  4BDoilie 
left'MheB 'We  Mve  dbam  intha  rear. 

[n«yittllfl*e«f. 

1  hnv.  (detcen^tny.)  This  ia  c  %ad  wrtinhaa 
IGchael  t^He-  answers  not^Michaat  I  their  mie 
gonel  iGoe»  tawarda  thtmairsh.)  AJaa is  ii imik  I 
—Michael  t — He  hears  me  not;  be  ia  ^aAfesrtsd— 
Poor  oownrd,  art  thou  done  fior  9  kJLpitd  ^k^m  tmi 
tnt^Mpkbig  of  harats.)  '  We  are  vkLio^^neaMst 
Enemies  on  all  hands ! 

Re-miUr  Qotm  and  GhBOson  on  ftdf  ae4ddl»; 

Goetx.  Halt,  fellow,  or  thou  diest ! . 

Imp.  Spare  my  life  I  »     v,  • 

Goetx.  Thy  sword  1— <3reoifQb  carry  htst  t<^'  ths 
other  prisoners,  whom  Lerse  is  ^aidin^  beluiig  ths 
wood— I  must  pursue  their  liudtive  leader.    ,Ll?g^ 

Imp.  Pray,  sir,  what  has  become  ojf  the  kl^^^ 
our  officer?  •     . 

Cteo.  My  master  threw  him  head  over  heaa'iiom 
his  horse,  his  feather-bush  was  the-  first  (liiDg 
reached  the  mire.  His  troopers  sot  him  up,  a^ayran 
as  if  the  devil  drove— ^March,  fellow  1      :   iEsi^tnL 

SCKNEVUI. 
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Camp  of  ImpeHaK$U. 

Captain  and  ¥%r$t  O^icer 

Off.  Tiiey  fly  from  afisrir  to«Mla  iha^cadqv 


QOfSfl^  WrJ^Bi^H^Wyf^ 
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Oag-ge  wttl  k»  hvd  at  rtJwir  hpwcto^rPraw 
nifwjr  «8  l«)r  ivs  the  tnm ;  if  he  foUowB  im  pmattit 
too  fiv;;ypn  njay  wrhapB  entrap  him. 

[TTU  Stcond  OMctr  ia  bame  in. 
Cap,  T^oyt.  now,  my,young  sir,  now  iikayou  tko 
irofffclaws? 

3  Ojt.  O  cune  vpur  jokes !  The  stQuteAl  lancet 
irent  to  shivei^s  like  glassT-He  is  the  de^  l^He 
tan  upon  me  as  if  he  nua  been  that  monMint  un> 
chained  r  by  Heaven,  yon  would  have  thought  him  a 
bunderbolt. 
Cm,  Thtnk  CM  thatyoQhavo  eome  off  at  all ! 
2  Oy.  Tkere  is  little  to  be  thankjblfor ;  two  of 
By  libit  «re  brDkeB**-Wh^e'*  the  surgeon  1 

lluia  eatried  tff, 
[E:fcunt, 

SCENE  IX. 
Semu  ihanges  to  Jaxihauaen*,  ? 
Enter  Q9mtz0nd  Bwutm. 
Qmftk  tA«dffyib«l#aar  yov  to  thi*  tewniMOf  die 
Mn,  Selbiss  1 

.'Tig  <a*tmkftof  WniriingiMii  . 
tz.  Thinkest  thou  1 


SfiAl^  wilfainkit^  knMr:k 
€fo€iz,n( 


[ow7 

iSs/.  He  w80iti  idw.Dist^  I  tell  thM^itnd  with* 
a«  Emperor. 

§90fM4rW£ii,iiaJk'mt  gnre  thflDL  anotfaeEi  touek 
iMiight? 
8d,  I  hope  so. 

OnHiu  We^twar/^an  lo  conne  theseharea .  * 

[EsmmUi 

SCENE  X, 

Captain^  OJU:en,  and  jPVUMMf*. 
(ML i7hBi,firs,(tt  doing  nothing.    H^b^ta^onift 
i|Raaroas«flui  anathar  i  and  whoaver  eaeaqpea  death 
IT  captivity,'  wicMtM<mtb6r  fly  to  Tttfliaf  than  return 
(»ttMrcaB^pt.*^Weinuat  iattaek  taw  onae  for  aU  in  a 
jmaM-aariaualy.-^I  will  go  nqrsalf,  iLod  he  shall 
hdiviih  mham  ha  has  to  do. 
iOf.  I  am  glad'Of  it^But  ha  ia  so- well  araiisinted 
pth  t^e  country,  and  kncwa  avary  paaa  anil  ravhia 
bth«io«|#dy)tkai;hawi»  beaaModktofind  aa 
tnaouae  m  a  com  magazine. 
LCbH  i-wamtnt^yav  we'll  managa  to  find  hhn-' 
Dn  for  JazUMnami  r  at  all  events,  ha  must  appea? 
pdiftniilDacaailar 


Of,  Shall  we.all  march  1 


Otdg, 


ipt.  Tea,  indy^-3>on^tyau  knowthat  a  hundred 
m  melted  «way>  already? 

Of  fthmi  let  m  away  with  sj^eed,  belbra  die 
^wMe  fuowball  dissolves ;  for  this  is  warm  work, 
todiwativd  Mara  Ifta  hotter  m  the  sun. 

lB:fmnt'^A  mardi  $<mnd^: 

SCENE  XI. 

A  yu  tAid  iffdod.  ' 

QoBts,  Sblbiss,  Mid  TVojiy^ra. 
Thar  come  in  am    fbrca— Saokingan'a, 
ed  tu  fn  good  time. 
a.  Y^-/6  w  ,hatter,  divide  oar  foroa-r-I  will  u£k». 
A« St  h»ndhy  the  hill.  * 

JoM(ir.  And  do  thou.  Lena,  carry  fifty  man 
FVtnt  through  the  wood  on  the  right--Let  them 
Z^.  liHlhigh  road-^I  will  draw  unopposite  to  them.  > 
{M  thou  siayaat  bv  ma— Whan  you  aee  them 
n6»  then  do  you  nil  upon  thair  flania :  we'll 
Icnaves  into  mummy— theif  Ijittle  think  we 
'  them  at  the  sword's  point.  VExewU. 

SCENE  XII. 


£Q^  ToQwiUn^DMU|;)Dnii)»Q.p)KM^  Halo4^; 
^  if  he  mean«  to  pla)u  Che  first  that  cornea  opon 
a^inthe  mira  with  hif  head  downmoat-r'He^a^l^^ 
us  wait  him. 
CavL  Kot  so. 
Of.  1  entreat  you— 

Capt.  Sound,  trumpeter—and  let  us  blow  biifluto 
belli 

[A  charge  9(ntndsd— Exeunt-  in/uU  earctr,. 
Ssuuea,  with,  kt*  7Vooper«,  oonen/rom  behind  ihA 

hilLiallaping. 
SeL  FoUowmel— Snout— shout  I 

[Tkeff  gallop  across  tke  Stage,  et  esNuni^ 
Loud  alarm,  Ljiisi:  and  his  party  sally  from  the  ^ 

wood. 
Lerse.  Flv  to  the  heb  of  Qoetzl    Heia  surround-- 
ad.— Gallant  Selbiss,  (nou  hast  cut  thy  wav— wo 
will  sow  the  high-road  widx  these  thislle  beads. 

IGallop  off.  A  loud  aXarm^  wth  Ao^. , 
and  firing  for  some  mmuiu. 
SxLBiss  is  borne  in  woundod,  by  two  Troopers. 
SeL  Leave  me  here,  aud  hasten  to  Goetz. 
1  TVoop.  Let  us  sta^t-^roa  naod:aur  aid. 
Sel,  Qet  one  of  you  on  tha  watch  tower,  and  tall 
me  how  it  goea. 
1  TVoop,    HanirAaU£#sta]^t 

9  Trpm>-  Gat  upon  .my  ahovldarr  youaan  thaa.^ 
reach  tha  nunai  part.   . 

IfHret  TVoopet^getsiim  inih>tkfBL  7\mef\-' 

1  7VMP.'AIaslalaal 
•  /SSei.'Whatfisaatthaii')' 

1  7Voai>«roo»o2u]ieEa4rtothaihilLj.. 

ffa^.HelUah cowudai>-I wmUii  thattbor^toado  n 
rand  i  had  a  haU.  tiaoQghi  JBiy . Meui;l^JBiaa><iaa  oiv- 
yon  niU  apaed— Curse  and  thundai  thaaalMek^lha.n 
field— Seest  thou  Gk>etz  3      [Exit,  Second  TVooper. 

Troop,  I  see  the  thre6  black 'feaithers  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult. 

Sel.  Swim,  b^Ave  awiumer— I  li^  hera» . . 

TVoop,  A  white  pmme— Whose  is  thati 

SeL  filM' captain.  " 

TVaopi  Goaia  gallopa  upon  faim^-Crash  [  Down 
bejoaa 

Sd.  Th^4Mptm1 

TVaofl.  Yea 

Set,  Bravel  bravef - 

TVoaa.  Alaal  daal— I  see  Goetz  no  moi^ 

SeL  Than  die,  Selbiss  I 

7V0a0.<A  dieadfU' tnunlt   whale  *  ha  atood-^   ** 
George's  blue  phHpa.'vmBialiaa4aOi  ^ 

i$c£..  CUmh'ai|^ar*~aeaat  thou  Lecsa  ) 

Troon,.  No  l-^vsrything  U  ia  aon^pn  I 

SeL  No  urthei^*->come  -downr*How  do  iBaakin-  •  - 
gen's  men  bear  thenaelifes? 

TVoop.  So  so— One  of  them  iiaa-  to  tha  wood**^'' 
another— anothei^-a  whole  troop.— Goetz  ia  loat ! 

Sel.  Come  down— teD  me  no  more. 

TVoop,  I  cannet-^Bravo  I  bravo!  I  aee  Gbett^ 
I  see  George— I  see Lerael 

SeL  On  horseback  1 

Troop,  Ay,  ay.  high  on  horaabaelt-^Viotory  f  Via 
taiy!— They  flyi 

SeL  The  Imperialiatal 

Troop.  Standard  and  all,  Goetz  behind  them~. 
He  aeizea  the  standard-*^he  haa  it  I— A  handful  of 
men  with  him— My  comrade  reachea  hinti^hey 
oome  thia  way.  • 


c«ahol 


^au^on^vs  to  a  neighhcurlng  part  qf  the  wood 
''AHgK^fiad^On  one  side  an  eminence  tsi^  a 
-iRifeMatfer;  on  the  offier  (he  forest. 


^JJg'ojL  jarcfc, .%  OfPiain^tke  ImperiaUsta^ 
§wwiafd«. 

eat.  He shuTyepent it^^^Whatl  not  to  £uar 


era,  atnd  his  /S^p^KiroQ^— 'I^ma.ana 


I   Thafstoo 


t  diat  buraiaJoone  upon  himi 


EnUr  Oowm,  Gaoaaa,  "Lrwsm,  and  Cavaiisrs  on 

hors^ack*  • 

.  iSU.  Joy  to  thee,  Goetai  V:«Victonr  J  Victory ! 

Goetz,  Idisnumniinr,)  Dearly,  uearly  bought 7- 
Thou  art  sorely  wounded,  Selbiaa ! 

Sel,  But  t)iou  doat.five,  and  hast  conqueradJ--^r 
have  done  little ;  and  the  dogs  my  troopers^How 
beat  thou  come  off! 

Ooetz.  For  the  present,  well.  And  hers  I  thank 
George,  and  thee,  Lem  for  my.liJa.  I  unhorsed  the 
captam— They  stabb'd  my  steed,  and  broke  m  upon 
ma  George  hewed  his  way  to  me,  and  aprang  off. 
Ithrew  ajaslf  like  lightniag'  an  ma  hoina,  and  he 
appeared  andaenly  like  a  thunderboit  upon  another. 
•—How  earnest  thou  bjr  thy  ateed  7 
.  Oeo,  A  fellow  struoa  at  you  firom  behind  ^-^aa  ufi 
raised  hia  cmraaa  in  the  ezertioD.  I  aUbbad  him  win 
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my  ^ttEgfir.   Down  he  etme  I  and  te  I  rid  you  of  a 
bftck-bitenand  helped  myielf  to  a  horse. 

Cheix.  Then  we  stuck  together,  till  Francis  here 
eame  to  our  help ;  and  then  we  cut  our  way  out. 

Lerte,  1  he  hounds  whom  I  led  made  a  good  show 
at  first :  but  when  we  came  to  close,  they  flod  like 
ImperialiBts. 

Chetz,  Friend  and  foe  fled,  except  this  Uttle  party 
of  my  own  domestics  who  protected  our  rear.  I  had 
enough  to  do  with  the  fellows  in  front ;  but  the  fall 
of  their  captain  dismayed  them— they  wavered,  and 
they  fled.    I  have  their  banner,  and  a  few  prisoners. 

S^  The  captain  has  escapea  you  7 

Ooetz.  They  rescued  him  during  the  scuffle.  Com& 
boya— come,  Selbiss — make  a  bier  of  lances  and 
bougha— Thou  canst  not  to  horse— come  to  my 
castle.  They  are  scattered,  but  we  are  very  few ; 
and  I  know  not  what  troops  they  may  have  in  re- 
serve. I  will  be  your  host  and  physician.— Wine 
tastes  so  well  after  action ! 

[BxeuTUi  carrying  Selbiss. 

SOBNE   XIII. 

Uu  Camp. 
T7u  Captain  and  hnperiaUaU. 
Ompt.  I  eottld  crush  you  all  with  one  hand.  What ! 
to  (pve  way  I  He  had  not  a  handftil  of  people  re- 
maimnff.  To  give  way  before  one  man  f  No  one 
would  beheye  it  but  for  a  joke's  sake.  Ride  round 
the  country,  you,  and  you,  and  you  :-~<bring  up  the 
reserved  troops,  and  collect  our  scattered  aoidiers, 
or  cut  them  down  wherever  you  find  them.  We 
must  grind  these  notehee  out  of  our  blades,  or  make 
pruning»hook9  (A  them.  [Exeunt. 

SCENB  XIV. 

Jaxihauaen* 

GoXTs,  LvBsx,  and  Geobgk. 

Ooetz.  Poor  Selbiss  is  eone !  We  muat  not  lose 
a  moment.  Hy  good  fellows,  I  dare  allow  yon  so 
rest.  Gallop  round  and  collect  our  cavaliers.  Most 
of  them  dwell  near  Weilern,  and  there  they  will 
most  likely  be  found.  Should  we  dally  a  moment* 
they  vTiU  be  before  the  castle.  {Extumi  Lbmb  tntd 
GbobobO  I  must  send  out  scouts.  It  begins  to  be 
warm— Yet  had  I  but  a  few  stout  fellowa— 4>ut  not 
of  such  £eUo WB  ara  the  many  composed.         [B^fU* 

Enter  Sbcxingbk  and  Mabia. 

Maria,  I  beseech  thee,  Seckingen,  leave  not  my 
brother !  His  own  horsemen,  Belbiss's,  yours,  all 
are  scattered  j  he  is  alone. — Selbiss  is  brought  here 
dead,  or  mortally  wounded.    I  fear  the  worst. 

Siec.t  Be  composed— I  will  not  leave  him. 

Enter  Gobtz. 
ChetJt,  piome  to  the  chapel— the  chaplain  wait»-- 
In  five  mmutes  you  shall  be  ma4e  one. 
Sec.  Let  me  remain  here. 
(?oe^.  To  thechapell 
See.  Goetz ! 

Ooetz.  Will  you  not  to  the  chapel"? 
<Sec.  Williugly,  and  then— 
Chitz.  Then  you  go  your  way. 
Sec  Goetz!  .     . 

Ooetz.  To  the  chapel !— Come,  come.     [JSxeiwU, 

SCENE  XV. 

Camp. 

Captain  and  Ojficers. 

Capt.  How  many  in  alH 

Of.  A  hundred  and  fifty  odd— 

Capt.  Out  of  five  hundred.— Set  on  the  march 
tovrards  Jaxthausen,  before  he  agam  collects  bis 
forces  and  attacfis  us  on  the  way.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XVI. 
Jaxthausen. 
GoBTSt  Elibabbtr,  Mama,  emd  Sbckinobit. 
Chits.  Qod  bless  you,  give  you  happy  days,  and 
auppprt  the  children  with  which  he  Bnall  bless  yon ! 
Etiz.  And  may  they  be  virtuous  as  yourselves — 
then  let  thatoome  which  will. 
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Sec.  I  thank  youl—A&d  TOIL  my  Maria  1  BBllad 
you  to  the  altar,  you  shall  lead  me  to  happinesa. 

Maria.  Our  pilgrimage  will  be  in  company  to 
wards  that  distant  and  high-praised  land. 

Ooetz.  Good  luck  to  your  journey  1 

Maria.  Tliat  was  not  what  I  meant— We  do  not 
leave  you. 

Chetz.  You  must,  sister. 

Maria,  You  were  not  wont  to  bejK>  harsh. 

Ooetz.  You  are  more  afiectionate  than  prudent 

Enter  Gbobge. 

Geo.  I  can  gather  no  tro(>pers :  One  was  pcraua- 
ded.  but  he  ehanaed  his  mind,and  would  not  come. 

Ooetz.  'Tis  well,  George.  Fortune  begLns  to  lock 
cold  upon  me. ,  Seckingen,  I  entreat  you  to  dqMul 
this  verv  evening.  Persuade  Mary— you  are  her 
husbana— let  her  feel  it. — When  women  regnlats 
our  motions,  they  are  more  dangerous  than  ene- 
mies in  the  field. 

Bntf&ra  CetvaHer. 

Cav^  The  Imparial  atiuadron  ib  on  fiiU  mad  nyrf 
march  hither. 

Ooetz.  I  have  dimimahed  them  by  ridrmUiesi 
How  many  are  they  1 

Car.  About  two  hundrsd— Tliey  canDot  be  fiur 
from  henca 

Ooetm.  Have  they  AasBed  the  river  yBt  1 

Cav.  No,  my  Lord ! 

Chtts.  Had  I  but  fifty  men,  they  ahodd  come  Bi» 
further.— Hast  thou  not  seen  Lerse  7 

Cav.  No,  my  Lord ! 

Goetz,  Tell  all  lo  hold  themsolYes  ready.— Weep 
on,  my  gentle  Mary— Many  a  moment  of  pleasors 
^all  be  thy  reward— It  is  better  thou  shouldst  wen 
on  thy  wedding  day.  than  that  too  great  jov  shoold 
be  the  forerunner  otnitura  misery.— Farewell,  Maryl 
—Farewell,  bfother! 

Maria.  1  cannot  away  from  you,  aiater^DiMr 
bro  theC)  let  ua  stay.  Dost  thou  hold  my  huabaBdi* 
cheap  as  to  refuaa  his  help  in  thy  eBtnmity  1 

Goetz.  Yes— it  ia  goiie  far  with  me.  Perhaps  mv 
fell  is  near— You  are  hot  beginnios  lifi%  and  slnala 
separate  your  lot  from  mine.  I  have  ^oidered  yaur 
horses  to  be  aaddlad-^vou  must  away  instantly  I 

jtlofui.  O  brother  1  brothar  I  ' 

f^izr.  {t9  Seckingeti.\  Aaaiat  him  to  fcraoMe  bar 
peak  to  her. 
Sec^  What  ean  I  eay  7^— Diear  Maria,  we  muat  gs  i  < 
Maria.  Thou  too  I^My  heart  will  bleak ! 
Goetz.  Then  stay — In  a  few  miouftea  my  caatl* 
will  be  besieged. 
Maria,  {teeeting.  biUerii^)  Aloa  2  alaa  I 
Goetz.  We  will  defend  ourselvea  as  we  < 


Ma/riom  Mother  of  Godt  have  cooBpaaBiNi  Upon 
usi        . 

Chetz.  And  at  last  we  .must  die  or  aanaoder-- 
Thy  tears  will  then  have  invplved  thy  noble  husband 
in  the  same  miserable  lot  with  me. 

Maria.  Thou  torturest  nre  I 

Ooetz.  Remain,  remaictl'^^Seckhigen.  thou  wilt 
fall  into  the  grave  with  me,  out,  of  which  I  bad 
hoped  thou  shouldst  help  me.    '    ^ 

MafHa.  We  will  away— Sister—alat^l  '    '   ' 

GoetX'  Place  her  in  safety,  and  then  reaemoarjiii^ 
'  See.  NVver Phalli  t>epose  a  night  till  I  kiiowih^ 
art  out  of  danger. ,  , 

.    GToe/^.  Siatbr !  dear  sister  t  LSTiaMt  !*'•». 

Sec.  Away!  away!  ^ 

Goetii.  Tet  one  mono^nt  I— I  shall  see  yDu  atiBift— 
Be  comforted,  I  ahail«ee  you  again.— (^r^u&tSM- 
INOBK  anrf  Maria.)  I  drive  her  away— yet  whaaana 
goes,  what  would  I  give  to  detain  bar !— Elixa,  aoa 
stayat  by  me— 

Eliz.  Till  death !   .  . .  [Extt. 

Opetz.  Whom  God  lovea,  he.^vea  aucha  wiib ! 

Enter  Gbobob. 

Geo.  They  are  nefrt^  aaw  them  from  the 
tower.  The  sun  is  riame^  and  I  perceived  their  lan- 
ces fflftter.  I  minded  tnem  no  more  than  .a  cat 
would  do  a  whole  army  of  mice.  *TIa  true  i»e  pwT 
the  rats  atpreaent.  ^  ^ 

Ooetz.  Go  fo  thebsLttleinenta^Look  td  »e  ngj« 
See  they  hre  provided  Wilh  stbttWaiii ba^jthk.  Wall 
find  exercise  for  thcfr  patieifi^  tdid'*niertrAii7ttfty 


GOBR  OP  BBBiiOBBIlf  cam. 


llfi 


difdiai8»ilNlf  At  the  eaevenm  of  tMr  own  ii«U«— 
'  {A  truumH  Aom  toUhaiU—Oom  goes  to  ths  mn- 
dow.)  Aha  I  there  comes  a  red  gowned  rascal  to  ask 
BM  whether  I  will  be  a  scoundrol  t  What  says  hel 
—{Tho  voice  of  the  Herald  to  heard  indiotincUyt  ao 
from  a  distanee.    Goktz  meake  at  iTUervaU.)    A 

2pe  for  thy  throat !—( Foioe  again.)  "Offended 
ajesty !" — Some  parson  has  drawn  up  the  procla- 
mation—(  Voice  eonclu€U»f  and  Goetz  answers  from 
(he  window.)  Surrender  myself— surrender  myself 
at  all  discretion !— With  whom  speak  ye  7  Am  I  a 
robber  1  TeU  your  captain,  that  for  his  Imperial 
Majesty  I  entertain,  as  evert  all  due  respect ;  but  for 
bimseli,  he  may— 

iSiuta  ffie  window  with  vioUnoe.^A  sharp  dis' 
diarge  qfmuoketryt  answered  byjiring/rom 
the  castle. 

SCENE  XVII. 

TheKiiehen, 

Elxzabbth  preparing /oodr-to  her  Gtoets. 

Ooeiz.  You  have  hard  work,  my  poor  wife  1 
EMx.  Would   it  could  but  last!^bat  you  can 
kinUy  hold  out  Iobh^ 
Ooetz.  We  have  not  had  time  to  provide  our- 


BUz.  And  so  many  people  to  feed  1— The  wine  is 
Mll-nigh  finished. 

^Qoetz.  If  we  hold  o«t  a  eertahi  time^  they  must 
me  us  articles.  We  keep  them  at  a  fine  distance— 
Ther  may  shoot  the  whole  day,  and-  wound  our 
viIiB,  and  break  our  windows.— That  Lerse  is  a 
gallant  fellow— He  slips  about  with  his  ffun :  if  a 
rogue  comes  too  nigh— Ba  !— there  he  lies  I 

'  [Firing. 

EnUr  CaooHsr, 
Cais.  WewantliTe  coals,  gracious  lady ! 
Gofte.  For  what  7 

Cat.  Our  bnllets  are  spent  s  we  must  caat  new. 
Goetx.  How  lasts  the  powder  7 
Cse.  "nieke  is  yet  no  want ;  we  «pare  out  dxe. 
Wiring  at  intervals.    Exeunt  Ooxtz  and  Eu- 


Enter  hwMsitwUh  a  huiut'vujuld. 
Lor$e»  €(a  sedL  for  lead  about  the  house— mean- 
while I  wfll  make  a  shift  with  thiB—{Cfoes  to  the 
window^  and  takes  out  the  lead  frames.)  Every 
^ing  is  fair.  So  it  is  in  this  world— no  one  knows 
what  a  thmgmay  come  to  ?  the  glazier  that  made 
these  firameeuttle  knew  that  the  work  of  his  hands 
was  to  give  some  feljow  his  last  headach ;  and  the 
fiuher  that  got  me  kttle  thought  that  the  fowls  of 
Aeavett  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  were  to  pick  my 
■>oaes. 

Ent0t  GnoBOB  wOha  leaden  spout. 

6<0b  Bere  e  lead  for  thee  1— When  we  have  used 
the  half  of  it,  there  will  none  return  to  tell  hip  Ma- 
JMty  '*  we  have  not  sped." 

Lerse  (euttinf  it  doihu)  A  ramoua  prize . 

Geo.  The  rain  mnst  seek  some  other  way— But 
MTer  mind  that— a  gallant  trooper  and  a  smart 
ihower  yr^  always  find  their  road. 

iThiyoaet.haUs. 

Lerse,  Hold  the  crucible— ((?oe«  to  the  trindow) 
I  o&der  eomea  a  fettow  oijwping  forwavd  with  his 
PpPKun ;  he  thinks  our  fire  is  spent— He  shall  htYe 
toe  ballet  warm  £rom  the  pan. 

[ffe  loads  his  caraMne. 

Oeo.  {sets  down  the  mould)  het  me  96e^ 

IfTso  {JiTssfrom  the  window.)  Yonder  liea  the 
Sufiei 

Geo,  One  of  them  fired  at  me  asl  |tot  out  on  the 
foof  to  get  the  spout— He  kiUed  a  pigeon  that  sat 
^et  me  $  it  fell  into  the  si>out— I  thanked  him  for  my 
omaer,  and  stepped  in  with  the  double  booty. 

.  [They  cast  baUs. 

Lens.  Now  let  ai>load,  and  ae  throii^  the  oae- 
^  ^0  earn  our  dinner. 

Enter  Qosts. 
fliMtir.  Stay»  Lerse,  I  most  speak  wtth  thee.— I  will 
Botk)M|)  thee,  M>rge,  from  the  tfport. 

UBxit  GxoBOX. 


QoeUi.  Ther  demand  a  Mflsy. 

Lerse.  I  will  out  and  hear  what  they  have  to 
■ay. 

Goetx.  Iliey  will  require  me  to  enter  myself  int» 
ward  in  some  town  on  my  knightly  parole. 

I«er9e..  That's  a  trifle— What  if  they  would  allow 
us  free  liberty  of  departure  t  for  we  can  expect  no 
relief  from  Seckingen.  We  will  bury  all  valuables, 
where  they  shall  never  find  them— leave  them  the 
bare  waU&  and  come  out  with  flying  colours, 

Ooetz,  They  will  not  permit  us. 

lATse.  It  is  but  asking— We  will  demand  a  safe 
conduct,  and  I  will  sally  out.  [EveuukL 

SCENE  XVIII. 

AHaH 

OoiTZ,  EuzABXTU,  GiOBOE,  and  Troopers  at 

TahU. 

Goetz.  Danger  draws  us  together,  my  friends  T 
Be  cheery— don't  forget  the  bottle!  The  flask  is 
empty— Come,  another,  my  dear  wife  I— (EuzABxnr 
shakes  herheafL)—lB  there  no  more? 

EUz.  {low.)  Only  one,  which  I  set  apart  for  yoiL 

Goetz.  Not  so,  my  love !— Bring  it  out ;  they  need 
strengthening  more  than  I. 

EUz.  Hand  it  from  the  cabinet. 

Goetz.  It  is  the  last,  and  I  feel  as  if  we  need  not 
spare  it.  It  is  long  since  I  have  been  so  much  dis> 
posed  for  joy.— {Thesf  JIU.)  To  the  health  of  the 
Emperor. 

AU.  Long  Hve  the  Emperor  t 

Goetz.  Be  it  our  lest  word  when  we  die  I,  I  lov% 
him,  for  our  fate  is  similar ;  and  I  am  happier  than 
he. — He  must  direct  his  Irapjerial  souadrons  against 
mice,  while  the  rats  gnaw  his  parchment  ediets.  I 
know  he  often  wishes  himself  rather  dead  than  to  be 
the  soul  of  such  a  crippled  body  as  the  empire. — 
( TViesf  fill.)  It  will  go  but  once  more  round— And 
when  our  blood  runs  low,  like  thae  flask— when  we 
pour  out  its  last  ebbing  drop  {empHes  the  wine  drop-- 
ways  into  his  goblet,)  what  then  shall  be  our  wordi 

Geo.  Freedom! 

Ooetz.  Freedom  1 

4U.  Freedom! 

Goetz.  And  if  that  eurvives  ns,  we  ehali  die  hap 


you  to  me— Did  their  masters  serve  the  Empieror  aa> 
I  would  serve  Jiim—  , 

Geo.  It  is  widely  dlnerent. 
Goetz.  Not  so  much  so  as  would  appear.    Have  I 
not  known  worthy  men  among  the  pnnces?  ana' 
can  the  breed  be  extinct  1— Men  happy  in  their  own 
minds  and  !n  then:  und^takinosi,  that  conid  bear  a 
petty  brother  in  their  neighbourhood  without  feetinij 
either  dread  or  envy;  whose  hearts  were  qpenev'  - 
when  they  saw  theit  table  surrounded  t)y  their  free 
equals,  and  who  did  not  think  free  knights  unfit 
company  till  they  had  degraded  themselves  by  court 
homage. 
Geo.  Have  you  known  such  princes  1 
Goetz.  Well !— I  recollect,  when  the  landgrave  of 
Henau  made  &  gtaod  hunting-party,  the  princes  and 
free  feudatories  enjoyed  themselves  under  the  opeA  i 
heaven,  and  the  Taasals  were  ae  hapey  as  they  {  i% 
wa$  no  selfish  masqnevadeMmrtituied  for  his  owa  ' 
private  pleasure  or  vaoity-^o  see  the  great  round- 
neaded  peasant  lads  and  the  pretty  brown  girls*  tfae^  ' 
stufdf  hinds  and  Ae  resectable  aoaents,  all  i^ 
happy  as  if  they  naotoed  m.the  pleaeorea  of  their  . 
master,  which  he  shared  with  them  under  God'e 
free  skv  1 
Geo.  He  must  have  been  such  a  master  as  you».      • 
Goetz.  And  shall  we  not  hope  that  many  such  wilt    . 
rule  together  some  future  day— to  whom  revefenee 
to  the  Emperor,  peace  and  friendship  with  neigh- 
bours, and  the  love  of  vassals,  shall  be  the  best  and 
dearest  family  treasure  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  1    Every  one  will  then  keep  and  improve  his 
own,  instead  of  reckoning  nothing  gained  that  is  not 
ravaged  from  their  neighbours. 
Geo.  And  shall  we  then  have  no  fkirmishmgl  , 
Go^^.  Woald  to  Gkid  there  was  no  restleM  wpia^  - 
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m  all  Germany,  and  atill  ##  thdtddha^e  enou^  to  1  cl^I  tM  and  l«tote.  1mt  tttin  valh-^^^tw^ii- 
dof  Wanight  thenchasetbe  woWeafto  vioua  alavei  M^^^ar  '  EtKABinr.)— W»»t  nem; 


and  bring  our  peaceable  laborious  neighbour  a  dish 
of  gtttne  ftom  the  wood,  and  eat  it  together.    Were 


that  too  httle,  we  would  join  our  brethren,  and,  like   pnaonen  j  no  on^  could  ar  would  teU'nie  more  pw^ 


chenibims  with  flaming  swords,  defend  the  Irontien 
against  those  wolves  the  Turks,  against  those  foxes 
the  French,  and  guard  for  our  beloved  Emperor 
both  extremities  of  his  empire.  There  would  be  a 
life,  George  {—to  risk  one's  head  for  the  safety  of 
all  Grermany— (George  springs  up.)— Whither 
away  4- 

OecAlasl  I  forgot  we  were  besieged^^beeieged 
by  that  very  Emperor ;  and  before  we  can  expose 
our  lives  in  his  defence,  we  must  risk  them  for  our 
liberty. 

Ooetx,  Be  of  good  cheer. 

Enter  Lsasv. 

Ler*.  Freedom !  freedom !  You  are  cowardly  pel- 
trookis^  hesitating,  irresolute  asses— You  are  to  de- 
part, with  men,  weapons,  horses,  and  azmourHPro* 
visions  you  are  to  leave  behind. 

Gottx.  They  will  hardly  find  enough  to  tire  their 
Jaws, 

Ler.  {ofide  to  Gobtz.)  Have  you  hid  the  plate  and 
money  1 

OoetZiJSo  l^Wife,  go  with  Lerse,  and  heav  what 
he  has  to  say  to  thee. 


SCENE  XIX. 
Seme  efiMnges  to  the  Court  qftks  Ca»tU^ 

OaoMflt  ^  ^  etablei  (^rriee  hU  hdrBet  and  tin§^^ 

It  wa*  a  Jltdfl  naugfaty  pexe, 

Hal  hat 
Voald  ioateh  a  bM  was  oloi'd  in  Qiie. 

fiaLia 

Hatha 

Sal  Ml 

He  Mb*!!  tto  ean,  the  tefefa  4M  4ta^.  ' 

Hal  hai 
AMM  ha  thnisk  im  kankh  pmr. 

Sal  Ml ... 

Hal  faar 

Sal  lai  • 

The  bird  daah'd  out.  and  gain'd  tlMHioia,  < 

Hal  hai 
AiMLtaaib'djttwaillr  M>tQ,miai 

fatuii 

Hal  bat 

Sal  Ml  ' 

Enter  GK>i6TZ." 

€fotUf,  How  goes  it '^ 
'  Geo,  {bringe  out  hU  horse.)  All  saddled ! 

Gaet^f,  ThoQ  takeat  it  cheerily. 
'  Gm),  A»  the  bird  that  got  out  of  the  cage. 

Bntw  uU  tha  Besieged, 
Qmtfu  Have  you  all  your  carabines  1— -Not  yet  I 
Go.  taka  the  best  from  the  aarmory^'Tia  all  on^-f- 
werlLndaout 

Om.  And  lawb  t^  •jn]rfi)fi|iV>fooiB. 

Sal  Ml 
Ha  thai 

SCENE  XX. 

Sbma  thange»^  to  (he  etrmarf, 

Thfio  Oa^oltora  flhoeetnsrigvw.' 
Cat.  I  take 'this. - 
Cat.  I  thi^^Butyonder'a  abetter. 
Oat.  Never  mi&d^  Make  freadyw 

[7\tmvU4mdJiringwthauL 
2  Cm.  Hark!' 

1  Cavi  {springs  4a  thsisindow.)  Saciad  heaven^ 
they  murder  awr  naater^Heisunhoiied  !*^Geoi|St 
1ft  down!' 

2  Cat.  How  shall  we  get  ofT?— By  the  gardoD- 
wall.  and  so  th«  oountfyv:  [BwU. 

i  Ca».  Leree  keeps  fais  ground— I  will  to  hun--lf 
they  die,  i  will  not  survive  thenu 


1 
2 
I 


Elisa,  of  my  dear,  mv  trusty  foUowersI 
EliJt.  Nothing  certain }  some  are  slain,  flometre 


ticular& 

Ooetz.  Is  that  the  reward  of  faith,  of  filial  obedi- 
ence 1— For  thy  sako— Goeta  J— O  thov  hut  fifed 
too  long! 

EU:ff.  Murmur  not  against  our  heavenly  Fatiief, 
my  dear  husband!  They  have  heir  rjffard-It 
was  bom  with  them,  a  n,oDle  and  ^soerodi  heart— 
Even  in  the  dungeon  thej;  are  free.'-Thiidi  novof 
appearing  before  the  Imperial  CommissioMn-^Tbeir 
awfiil- presence^  the'spicndour  of  nieir  draw,  im 
thegoldan  chains  which  mark  their  digifity^ 

Croetz,  —Become  them  like  a  necklioe  on  i 
sow !— Would  I  could  see  George  and  LeraeiD  tiidr 
dungeon ! 

Eliz.  It  were  a  sight  to  malK  ai^angel  wteeo. 

Goetz.  I  would  not  weep— I   would  grind  my 

teeth,  and  gnaw  ray  Hp  in  feiry. Wh«T  the  ep- 

pies  of  mv  eye  in  fettara  l«^And.  haTenetlhc  ik»i 
boys  knrea-  mei    Newsr  will  I  rest  til  I  see. tboa'^ 

What  I  to  break  their  word  pledged  in  die  Mist  - 

of  tha  Emperor ! 

Eliz.  Forget  that— You  must  appe|ir  before4M- 
ConunicBioners — ^Yoa'am  is  an  eviLmDod  lio mMt^ 
them,  and  I  fear  the  worst 

Goetz.  When  ariM  they,  admit  see  1' 

EU».  They,  witt  send  a  seSBaantral*araa^     , 

GoeU.  What---Theaa8of  jostiaallhltttinerdil 
sacks  <o  themill^atad  therdnnR-'tothefldd^miati 

now*?  J 

Enter  Serjsreant-at'orms. 

S^rg.  The  Lorda  Commiasioners  are  at  the  Cona- 
cil^ouse,  and  require  y«ir  peesenda -^ 
<    Goetz.  I  coma; ! 

Serg.  I  am  to  escort  you. 

Goekif.  Tdo  muchikonoiuR." 

Eliz.  Be  but  cool    '  m-a.-*  i 

Goetz.  ITftflvanainot  *?  [*««*•' 


ACT  IV. 

scniffB  t. 
An  Inn  in  the  City  o/M^tttron. 
.  ,       ,..     Qiana  solus. 

tMsL'I  am  hkj»  the  evil  apiiit  cmmed  into  a  tk- 


to 


SCENE  II. 

Ths  Ca«ndU4uiuae  a^Atfh^  "  ^^, 

Tfie' fptpn<Ql  OommukifiHsrt'99ated  4tt  jMWf'v 
— 71u  C^iPtain  and  iheMagk^rahsqfm  «W»«^ 
tending.. 

Mc^g.  We  have,  accot^g  to  ypnr  oi^i 
ed  the  stouteat  and  moat'WdF,  of  Cfiir  W" 
wait  in  the  neisMourhood. .  . ,  -* 

Com.  We  wHLcommutuqaie  to hIs.IWjCTiilJFJ- - 
jesty  the  zeal  with  which,  you  have  ob«jed.i?tf»w* 
trious  com mandei^Are  tney  artisans  1         ^^ 

Mag*  Smiths,  coopers,,  and  carpenterameAwna 
hands  hardened  by  ^•W'-^sndwiolgs.igljr^ 

Cot^^TbI  Weill' 

Enter  jStf^eAtUf  '■ 
Sew  Gas^s  V^(A  BeEtidhii«an  grails  lit  4ia^^^^ 
Com«rAoniithim», 


lutyonr  chity  m  owning  »• 


Enttt-Gntn^''-  ■„         .j^ 

Goetg.  Q6d  fiiwl  you,  my  Loids !— What  wonW  !• 

wlthmel  _^, 

Com;  Fir«t«tIist90uoonMiervwfaeief «■!%■* 

,with'*t^hoih« '  -■  ...  ^jLi . 

^    Goetz.  By  my  faith,  I  knw  dfr  mdii^Wf,  MW« ' 

Com:  Tott  do  butyonr  diitjr  in  owning, it- 

Goetz.  From  the'  '        •     -- 

Com*  Be  Boated. 

Goetz.  What,  «.«.-.  .,w^-.--w,  ^ 
stand— That'  atool  rimella  of  tha  «nmwur'» 
4eed  ttoes  its  wliola  appaiaiUH^  > 

Covi*  Standt  UmMv 

Goet:e.  To  btisi^et^  ifyda  ^lecsai  i  > 

Com*  We'll  m)  01^  m  order.       ^^    . ,      ^  --^. 

Goetz.  I  amibappy  «n  l»ar.«»*HWiwM  ^wflT  e^ 

did  as  much  I  ^ .. .  l  .^«  ftml 

Com.  You  know  howyo«.jWUn^^f«r  hands,  im 

thingl. 


GWfZ  OP  BWUOS^Na^N. 


ISUL. 


Cam*  CaM  I  gi^  yov  go«d  maan^n^  I  would  do 
roB^t  good  office. 

Gottz.  A  good  office !— Can  you  render  anv  7— 
Good  offices  are  more  difficult  than  the  deeds  of 
detraction. 

See,  Shall  I  enter  all  this  on  record'? 

Com.  Only  what  is  to. the  point. 

Gottz.  Do  as  you  please,  for  niy[«part. 

Com,  You  know  now  you  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Emperor,  whose  paternal  goodness  overpowered 
his  justice,  and,  instead  of  a  dungeon^  ordered  you 
to  wait  your  future  doom,  upon  your  knightly  parole, 
in  his  beloved  city  of  Heilbron. 

Qottx,  Well— I  am  here,  and  wait  it. 

Com,  And  we  are  here  to  intimate  to  you  his  Im- 
perial Majesty's  erace  and  clemency.  He  is  pleased 
to  fortdve  your  reDellion,  to  release  you  from  the  ban, 
aqd  ail  well  desenred  punishment ;  i>ro?ided  you  do. 
with  suppliant  humility^  receive  His  bounty,  and 
subscribe  the  articles  which  shall  be  read  unto  you. 

Qo€tx.  I  am  his  Majest/s  true  servant,  as  evo*. 
One  word  ere  you  go  farther— My  people— where  are 
the?  7— what  is  to  become  of  them  7 

Com.  That  concerns  you  not 

Ooatz.  So  may  the  Emperor  turn  his  face  fVom 
you  in  your  need !— They  were  my  companions,  and 
they  are  so— What  have  you  done  with  them  7 

Com..  We  owe  you  no  account  of  that 

Goetz.  Ah  I  I  had  forsot— Never  was  promise  kflpt 
by  vou  to  the  opj>re8sea.    But,  hush ! 

Com.  Our  business  is  to  lay  the  articles  before 
yoo. — ^Throw  you^lf  at  the  Emperor's  feet,  and  by 
aamble  snppGcation  you  may  find  the  true  way  to 
lave  the  life  and  freedom  of  your  associates. 

Ooetz.  Your  paper! 

CoTHm  Seoretaiyi  read  it 

Sec.  {read*.)  ^'l  Gk>etz  of  Berlichingffi  make 

Cblic  acknowledgment,  by  these  presents,  that  I 
nap  latelr  risen  in  rebellion  against  the  Emperor 
and  AOipire^ 

Chetz,  'Tis  falae  1~I  never  offended  either. 

Com,  Compose  yourself;  and  hear  further., 

Ooeiz.  I  wul  not  compose  myselC  and  I  will  hear 
BO  fiirther.  Let  any  one  arise  ana  bear  witness— 
Have  I  6verlaken  a  step  against  the  Emperor,  or 
Sgainst  the  House  of  Austria  7— Have  I  not  in  all 
my  Seoda  conducted  myself  as  one  who  felt  what  all 
Oermany  owes  to  its  head — and  what  the  free 
knights  and  feudatories  owe  to  their  liege  lord  the 
Emperor  7—1  should  be  a  liar  and  a  slave  could  I 
be  persuaded  to  subscribe  that  paper. 

Com.  Yet  we  have  strict  orders  to  persuade  you 
by  fair  means,  or  else  to  throw  you  into  jaiL 

Goetz.  Into  jail  7— Me  7 

Com.  Where  yon  may  expect  your  fate  from  the 
hands  of  Justice^  since  you  will  not  take  it  from 
those  of  Mercy. 

Goetz.  To  jail  I  You  abuae  the  Imperial  power.— 
To  jail  I  That  was  never  his  command.— What,  ye 
traitors,  to  dig  a  pit  for  me.  and  hang  out  your  oatn, 
your  kniii^tlynonour,  as  tne  lure  !  To  promise  me 
permission  to  want  myself  on  parole,  and  then  to 
break  yom:  treaty  1 

Com.  We  owe  no  faith  to  robbers. 

Goetz.  Wert  thou  not  the  representative  of  my 
prince,  whom  I  respect  even  in  the  vilest  counter- 
mi,  thou  shouldst  swallow  that  word,  or  choke 
itpon  it  I  was  taken  in  honourable  though  private 
war.  Thou  mightest  thank  God  that  gave  thee 
glory^  hadst  thou  ever  done  as  gallant  deeds  as  the 
least  with  which  I  am  charged.— ( 7^«  CommU- 
rioner  makes  a  Hgn  to  tiie  MagUtratea  o/Heilhron, 
Vjho  goes  out.)  Because  I  would  not  join  the  iniqui- 
wus  confederacy  of  the  great,  because  I  would  not 
(rasp  at  the  souls  and  hvings  of  the  helpless— 'Tis 
m  this  lies  my  crime!— I  defended  my  own  life  and 
ma  freedom  of  my  children — See  ye  any  rebellion  in 
that  7  The  Emperor  and  Empire  were  blinded  to 
oar  hard  case  by  your  flatteries.  I  have,  God  be 
fnnsad !  one  band,  and  I  have  done  my  best  to  use 
tweD. 

BnUr  a  partif  qf  ArHsoiM^  armed  trith  haXberde 

andeworde. 
Whftt  maana  thia7 
5  IT 


Cqm.  Ye  will  not  hearken-^— Apprehend  him ! 

Gottz.  Is  that  the  purpose  7— Let  not'  the  man 
whose  ear  does  not  itch  come  loo  near  me;  one 
salutation  from  my  trusty  iron  fist  shall  cure  him ' 
of  headache,  toothache,  and  every  ache  under  the  wide^ 
heaven ! 

[  Tliey  make  at  him — He  strikes  one  down^  and 
snatches  a  sword  from  another — TYiey  stand  aloqf. 

Com.  Surrender! 

Goetz  {vyith  the  sword  draim.)  What  I  Wot  ye  not 
that  depends  but  upon  myself  to  make  way  through 
air  these  hares  and  gain  the  open  field  7  But  I  will 
teach  you  how  a  man  should  keep  his  word— Promise 
to  allow  me  free  ward,  and  I  give  up  my  sword,  and 
am  again  your  prisoner. 

Com.  How  I  Would  you  treat  with  your  Emperor 
sword  in  hand  1 

Goetz.  God  forbid !— only  with  yon  and  your  worthy 
companions !— You  may  go  home,  good  people :  here 
deliberation  is  of  no  avau,  and  from  me  there  is  no- 
thing to  gain  save  bruises. 

Com.  Seize  him,  I  say !— What !  does  your  all^* 
giance  to  the  Emperor  supply  you  with  no  courage  7 

Goetz.  No  more  than  the  Smperor  supplies  them 
with  plaster  for  the  wounds  which  their  courage 
would  earn  for  them. 

A  PoHct-  OjlUer  enters  hastily. 

Off.  The  warder  has  just  discovered  from  the  cas- 
tle-tower a  troop  of  more  than  two  hundred  horse- 
men hastening  towards  the  town.    They  have  al- 
ready gained  the  hill,  and  seem  to^  threaten  an  at 
tack. 

Onti.  Alaa  I  alas  1  What  can  this  mean  7' 


A  Soldier  enters. 


9    • 


SoL  Francis  of  Seckingen  waits  at  the  drawbridge, 
and  informs  you  that  he  naa  heard  how  perfidiously 
you  have  dealt  with  his  brother-in-law,  and  how 
fruitless  has  been  every  appeal  to  the  justice  of  tha 
Council  of  Heilbron.  He  is  now.  come  to  insist  up- 
on that  justice ;  and  if  refused  it,  he  will  fire  the  four 
comers  of  your  town  within  an  hour,  and  abandon 
it  to  be  plundered  by  his  vassals. 

Goetz.  My  gallant  brother  I 

Com.  Withdraw,    Goetz !— (He   steps   aside.y 
What  is  to  be  done  7 

ASag.  Have  compassion  upon  us  and  our  town  I^ 
Seckingen  ia  inexorable  in  his  wrath— he  will  keep 
his  vow.  ,      .    , 

Com.  Shall  we  forget  what  is  due  to  onrsaives  ana 
the  Emperor  7    ,  ,        ,    ,, 

Cap.  Well  said,  if  we  had  but  men  to  support  our 
dignity ;  but  as  we  are,  a  show  of  resistance  would 
only  make  matters  worse.— We  must  gain  time. 

Mag.  We  had  better  apply  to  Goetz  to  apeak  a 
good  word  for  us— I  feel  aa  the  flames  were  riamff 
already.  . 

Com.  Let  Goetz  approach. 

Goetz.  What  would  ye  7     •   . 

Com.  Thou  wilt  do  well  to  dissuade  thy  brother- 
in-law  from  his  rebellious  interference.  Instead  of 
rescuing  thee,  he  will  only  plunge  thee  deeper  ia 
destruction,  snd  become  the  companion  of  thy  fall  I 

Goetz  {spies  Elzsabbtr  at  the  doOTt  and  speaks  to 
her  aside.)  Go— tell  him  instantly  to  break  in  and 
force  his  way  hither,  only  to  spare  the  town.  As 
for  the  rascals  here,  if  they  oppose  him.  let  him  use 
force;  there  would  be  no  great  matter  had  he  a  fair 
pretext  for  knocking  them  all  upon  the  head. 

[Trampling  and  galloping  heard.    All  the 
MagiUrates  show  signs  qfoonstematUnu 

SCENE  III. 

Scene  changes  to  the  front  qfthe  Council-house, 
beset  by  Seckinger^s  CatoaUers.^A  Pause, 

Enter  Sucminoims  and  Qomjrom  the  Council^ 

house. 

Goetz.  This  was  help  from  heaven  1— How  cameat 
thou  so  much  to  our  wish,  and  beyond  our  hope 
brother  7 

See.  Without  witchcraft    I  had  despatched  two 

or  three  messengers  to  learn  how  it  fared  with  thee, 

and  heard  from  them  of  this  villany— I  set  out  m 
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QOBVZ  OP 

•tfuntly.  and  now  yonhf^e  the  nower  in  y<mr  han^ 

flpeto.  I  ask  for  notning  butu^ghtlj  ward  upon 
mrparole. 

Sec  YovL  are  too  moderate.  Avail  yourself  of 
fortune,  which  for  once  has  placed  worth  above 
i^alice !  They  were  doing  injuatioe ;  we'll  greet  them 
with  no  kisses  for  their  pains.  They  have  misused 
the  royal  authority,  and,  if  I  know  tne  Emperor,  he 
unll  make  thee  ample  reparation.— You  a^  too  little. 

Goetz.  I  have  ever  been  content  with  little. 

See.  And  hence  hast  thou  ever  been  cut  short  even 
of  that  little.  My  proposal  is,  that  they  shall  re- 
lease your  servants,  and  permit  you  all  to  return  to 
your  castle  upon  your  parole — not  to  leave  it  till  the 
Emperor's  pleasure  be  known— Yon  will  be  safer 
there  than  here. 

Ooetz.  They  Mrill  say  my  property  is  escheated  to 
theBmperor. 

See,  So  sav  we^but  still  thou  mayst  dwell  there, 
and  keep  it  for  his  service  till  he  restores  it  to  thee 
again.  Let  them  wind  like  eels  in  the  mud,  they 
shall  not  escape  us !— They  will  talk  of  the  Imperial 
dignity— of  their  ordersr- We'll  take  that  risk  upon 
onrselves:— I  know  the  Emperor,  and  ha\e  some 
influence  with  him— He  has  ever  wished  to  have 
■  thee  in  his  service— Thou  wilt  not  be  long  in  thy 
castle  ere  thou  art  summoned  to  serve  him. 

tfoetx.  God  grant  it,  ere  I  forget  the  use  of  arms ! 

See.  Valour  can  neirer  be  forgot,  as  it  can  never 
be  learnt.  Fear  nothing!  When  once  thou  are  set- 
tled, I  will  seek  the  Imperial  Court,  where  my  en- 
terprises begin  to  ripen— Good  fortune  seems  to 
•mile  on  them— I  want  only  to  sound  the  Emperoifs 
mind.  The  towns  of  Triera  and  Pfalz  as  soon  ex- 
pect tfa«t  the  sky  should  foil,  as  that  I  should  come 
down  upon  thttr  heads— But  I  will  come  like  a  storm 
ot  hail  on  the  unsuspecting  triTveller  :  and  if  I  am 
snoeessful,  thou  shall  soon  be  brother  to  a  prince. 
Ijiad  hoped  for  thy  hand  in  this  undertaking. 

OoeU  {lookBot^iahand.}  0 1  that  explains  to  me 
tlMjiream  Ihad  the  morning  tbati  promised  Maria  to 
Weislihffen.— I  thought  he  professed  eternal  fidelity, 
and  held  my  iron  hand  eo  fast  that  it  loosened  from 
the  Ann.— Alas  11  am  at  this  moment  more  helpless, 

and  fenceless,  than  when  it  was  shot  from  me. 

Weislingen  1  WeisUngen  1 

Sec  Forget  thetraitgrl-We  will  darken  his  pros- 
pects and  cross  his  plans,  till  shame  and  remorse 
skaiU  gnAW  i^im  to  death.— I  see,  I  see  the  downfall 
of  my  enemies,  of  thine— Goeti—onlyhalf  a- year. 

Qottz,  Thy  soul  soars  high !— I  know  not  how. 
hfiX  for  some  time  no  fair  prospects  have  smiled 
upon  mine— I  have  been  in  distress— I  have  been  a 
Ai^apiher  eris  now,  but  never  before  did  I  experience 
siicEa- depression. 

ISec.  Fortune  gives  soirits— Come,  let  us  to  the 
periwigs— They  have  had  our  conditions  lonsenough 
—we  must  call  for  their  resolution.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

SisefU  ehangeg  to  tht  Palace  of  Adet^—Augsbwrg. 

Adkla  and  Wsisunobn  discovered, 

AMi'  This  is  detestable. 

WeU.  I  have  gnashed  my  very  teeth— So  fair  a 
proip^t — so  well  followed  out— and  at  last  to  I^ve 
hUn  m  possession  of  his  castle  as  before !— That 
damnM  Seckingen !  • 

Ad^%.  The  Commissioners  should  not  haye  con« 

Y¥d8,  They  were  in  the  net— What  else  could 
they  do  1  Seckingen,  the  hauf^ty  and  furious  chief; 
thundered  fire  and  sword  at .  tneir  ear.— I  hate  him 
—His  power  waxes  like  a  mountain  torrent^et  it 
but  gam  two  brooks,  and  others  come  pouring  to  its 
aid. 

Adtla.  Have  they  no  emperor  1 

WeU.  My  dear  vnfe— Old  and  feeble :  he  is  onjy 
tbe.sbadow.of  what  he  should  be— Wfien  he  heard 
what  was  done,  and  I  proposed  to  fead  the  readiest 
fciJK^san  his  service  against  them :  "  Let  them  be  V* 
8J|3a ^c ;  "I  can  spare  my  old  Qoctz  his  Hftle  f<>r- 
tresa,  and  if  he  confines  himself  to  it,  of  what  can 
vou  complain  T'— We  spoke  of  the  welfare  of  the 


state !  " 0,*  wA  he,  "that  I  bad  njeeled  ereiy li 
vioa  which  pushed  me  to  sacnficetbepeaceofai 
indivkiual  to  my  own  ambition  P' 

Adda.  He  has  lost  the  very  spirit  of  a  princel 

Weie.  We  broke  loose  agamst  Seckiitte&-'*B» 
is  mv  faithful  servant,"  said  he ;  "  for  if  be  bai  pot 
acted  by  my  express  order,  he  has  perfon^ed  ^t 
I  would  have  wished  better  than  my  plenipotentit- 
ries,  and  I  can  ratify  what  he  had  done  as  wellifter 
as  before 

Arf«Za.  'Tib  enough  to  make  one  tear  onc'iTenr 
ffesh  I 

Weie,  Yet  I  have  not  entire.y  renounced  how. 
Ooetz  has  given  his  parole  to  remain  qniet  a  tai 
castle— 'Tis  an  impossibility  for  him  to  kcephttpro- 
mise,  and  we  shall  soon  have  some  new  subject  of 
complaint.  ,       ,  ^ 

Adda.  *Tis  the  mote  likely,  as  we  may  nowtlat 
the  old  Emperor  will  soon  leave  the  wond,  vA 
Charles,  his  eallant  successor,  promises  to  bear  i 
princely  minoT  .  _ 

WeU.  Chariea!— He  is  neither  chosen  nor  croira 

ed  king  of  the  Romans.  . ,        ,     _., 

Adda,  Who  does  not  expect  and  hope  that  ergj 
WeU.  You  ^eak  so  warmly  that  one  might  twii 

you  saw  him  with  partial  eyes.  .       .    .^ 

Adela.  You  ii\jure  mcj  Weislingen.  For  what  fl» 

WtU.lio  not  mean  to  offend— but  I  caimot  b« 
silent  upon  the  subject-Charles's  very  nnnsoal  M- 
tentions  to  thee  distress  me. 

Adela.  And  do  I  receive  them  as  it— 

WeU.  Thou  art  a  woman— and  np  wobw  "»• 
a  flatterer. 

Adela.    This  from  you?        ,    ^     «.wu«».-kt 

WeU.  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  the  dresobl  ttawpt, 
-Adela!  . .  ^-,  , 

Adda.  Can  I  not  cure  thee  of  this  fbllyl       . 

WeU.  When  thou  wilt— Thou  canst  lean  tw 
Court.  ^^^       .  u^ 

Adda.  %  what  way  or  pretence?  ™ttj«rt«J» 
—Must  I  leave  thee  and  all  my  fnends,  tortijt  W- 
self  up  with  owls  in  yonr  desolato  CMtlftTi^j 
Weislingen,  that  will  never  do;  set  thy  rmt » 
ease^  thou  knowest  I  love  thee-         .  \   .,    -j.^ 

r^da.  That  is  the  sheet  anchor  while  th«  gw 
holds!  niltt* ' 

Adda.  Takest  ihou  it  so?  Itis  hi  vaujjrog; 
derlakings  of  my  bosom  are  too  great  to  nfJSfja 
interruption.  Charles— th^ great,  the  galUntCTiinw 
—the  future  emperor— shall  he  be  the  only !"«»»» 
flattered  to  obey  my  power?  Ilnnk '^^^'^uTSr 
gen,  to  prevent  it— Soon  sihalt  thou  to  eano,  a  "f/ 

way  lies  over  thee ! 

Enter  FaANcis.    ffe  gives  a  letter.       .^ 
Adela.  Hadst  thou  it  firota  Charles's  own  mai 

Fran,  Yes.  .    ..  ,    „«— iwi  I 

Addd.  What  afls  thee  ?-Thou  look'st  gow^ ' 

fy-an.  It  is  your  pleasure  that  1  shoulij  I»PfTO 

and  waate  the  fairest  years  of  hope  m  agon»«« 

TJ^i.  {aside.)  I  phy  him^Be  of  gogdjfggi 
youth  !  I  feel  thy  love  And  truth,  and  will  not  w  w 

^KmC  Uorrowfum.)  Ere  you  can  gwlve  to  gj 

cour  me.  I  shall  he  gone  from  you— Heaven  i  ^gr 

there  boils  not  a  drop  of  blood  in  Diyvemsb^t  ww* 

is  your  own-I  have  not  even  a  feeling  bat  w '" 

and  to  serve  you ! 

Atic/a.  My  dear  Francis!  ,^  .   ..xtwi 

Fran.  You  flatter  ma-n?Jn-««»  into /ear* J  i^ 

this  attachment  deserve  onfy  to  be  aw^nflceajo  «• 

ther— only  to   see  all  your  thoughts  ni^  "r* 

Charles  ?  .  . .   .„j  f«t 

Adela.  You  know  not  what  you  wi«n»  um  J 
leas  what  you  speak.  ,  _^  i  itfj> 

Pran.  {stamping  bdwist  remorse  andf^*  *^^ 
mpre  will  I  be  yonr  8lave»  yourgo-betw^ni 

Adela,  Francis,  you  forget  yourself.      .  _^  i- 

Fran.  To  sacfiflce  at  once  myself  snd  nif  w 
loved  master— 

Adda.  Go  from  nrr  sight ! 

Fran.  Gracious  lady !  .     ^,^.  ,^ ^ 

Adda.  Go,  betray  to  thy  belof«d  BiiWWlww 
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eret  of  my  soul  I— Fool  thftt  I  waal  I  tbought  tliee 
what  thou  art  not.  ^       , ,        . 

/Von.  Dear  lady !  you  know  not  how  I  l9ve  thee. 

Adda,  And  thou,  whom  I  thou|^t  my  fnend—ao 
near  my  heart— go,  betray  ma 

JFVan.  Rather  would  I  tear  the  heart  from  my 
body  {^Forgive  me,  gentle  lady  I  my  heart  la  too 
liill,  my  senses  forsake  me. 

ildefa.  Thou  dear,  hot-headed  boy! 
[Shctakee  him  6y  both  hofnds.  and  draw  htm 
toiearda  her.     Sfe  ihrotps  himself  veeping 
upon  her  ntek, 

Adela,  Leave  me  I 

Fran.  (ki9  voice  dhoktd  by  teare.)  God  1  God  I 

Adela.  Leave  me !— Walls  are  traitors— leave  me  1 
^{Breake/rom  him.)  Be  but  steady  in  fluth  and 
lore,  the  fiurest  reward  is  thy  own.        ,      ,1^^; 

JPran.  The  fairest  reward !  Let  me  but  hve  till 
that  moment— I  could  murder  ray  father,  were  he 
an  obstacle  to  its  arrival !  [B:fiL 

SCENE   V. 

Stene  duinge^  to  Jaxthauetn. 

Ootlz  teaUd  at  Q  tahU  mtk  writing  materials.  Eii- 
SABXTB  aits  hcsidt  him  wiihher  work. 

QoetK.  This  idle  life  does  not  sat  ma  HyimpiH 
Bonmcot  beoMnes  dnilr-  more  painftil ;  I  would  I 
oouiilisiBflh  or  amnte  royaelf  with  tiimng. 

Blix.  Cfontinue  writing  the  memotra  taou  haat 
OMinMniMi  of  thy  own  daedst  Give  thy  iiriendfl  evi- 
d«Doe  under  my  haisdto  put  thy  enemies  to  shame  i 
make  thy  noble  neighbours  acquainted  with  thy  real 
character. 

Goetx,  Alas  I  writing  is  but  busy  idleness ;  it 
eomes  sibwly  on  with  ma  White  I  write  what  I 
have  done,  i  lament  the  nuBepent  time  in  which  I 
mighciiomare.  _ 

mix.  Itakee  the  wrUing^,)  Thou  art  now  at  thy 
first  impriunment,  a^  Heubron. 

Qotix.  That  was  always  an  unlucky  place  to 

Elix.  ircnds.)  "  One  of  the  confederates  told  me. 
^at  1  had  acted  foolishly  in  eapousme  the  cause  oi 
my  very  worst  foes  *,  but  that  I  might  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  I  should  be  honourably  dealt  by.'*— And 
what  didst  thou  answer  1  Write  on. 

Ooetx.  I  said,  Have  I  so  often  risked  my  life  lor 
the  goods  and  gold  of  others,  and  should  I  not  do 
so  for  the  sake  of  my  kxxighily  word  7 

£liz.  Thus  does  fame  speak  of  thee. 

Chetx.  They  shall  not  rob  me  of  this  honour. 
Th'fey  have  taken  from  me  all— property— liberty— 

Elix.  I  happened  once  to  stand  in  an  inn  near 
the  Lords  of  Millenberg  and  Slnglingen,  who  know 
me  not— Then  I  experienced  rapture  as  at  the  birth 
of  my  ^rst-born  (  they  extolled  thee  to  each  othtf , 
attd  9^yi,  K^  is  the  mirror  of  knighthood,  noble 
and  merciful  in  prosperity,  dauntless  and  true  in 
misfortuna 

'  Goetx.  Let  them  show  me  v^here  I  have  preferred 
my  interest  to  my  hoaoua  Ctod  knowa  mv  ambi- 
tion has  ever  been  to.  labour  for  my  neighbour  as 
lor  myaelC  and  to  acquire  the  fame  of  a  gallant  and 
irreproachable  knight,  rather  than  princedoms  or 
p»wu ;  and,  God  be  praised !  I  have  gained  the 
meed  of  my  labour. 

KnUr  Gaoaev  and  Lsasa,  ^th  garni. 

Goetx.  Good  luck  to  my  gallant  huntMnen  1 

Qto.  Such  are  we  beoome  Irom  nallaat  cavatieff»— 
Boots  can  be  cut  down  into  buskina 
.  Leree.  The  chase  is  always  aometbinff— 'Tia  an 
ym9»  oi  war. 

vea  Tes— if  we  were  not  always  crossed  by  these 
Imperial  gamekeepera  Don't  you  reooUeot,  my 
Lord,  how  yott  pnopl^eaied  we  should  beeoone  bunta- 
man  when  the  wor|d  mended  7  We  are  become  «0| 
without  any  great  chance  of  the  other  event. 

Goetx.  What  goes  on  without?— We  are  cooped 
up Jheve  in  a  drcla 

Geo.  These  are  mark- worthy  times !— For  eighl 
diya  aJ^orrible  comet  has  been  seen— all  Germatty 
lear«  that  it  denotes  the  death  of  the  Emperor  who 
.StpryiU.  • 


Goett.  HI?— Oar  weal  then  is  at  an  end. 

Leree.  And  in  the  neighbourhood  here  nSt  shook* 
ing  commotions ;  the  peasants  have  made  a  fonni 
dable  insurrection. 

Goetx.  Where?,  ^     ..        ,         .     , 

Leree,  In  the  heart  of  Swabta;  they  phmder, 
bum,  and  day.  I  fear  me  they  will  sack  the  whole 
country.  ^.  .         «.      ^         ,      , 

Geo.  It  is  a  hoiT3>le  warfare !— They  have  already 
arisen  in  a  hundred  placea  and  dauy  increase  ill 
number.  A  hurricane  too  has  latelx  torn  up  whole 
forests;  and  in  the  place  where  the  insurrection  be» 
gan,  have  been  seen  in  the  sky  twa  fiery  swords 
crossing  each  other, 

Goetx.  Gk>d  preserve  my  poor  friends  and  neigh- 
boors! 

Geo.  Alas !  that  we  dare  not  nde  out  I    [Exemni, 

ACT  V. 

SCXMB  I. 

Bcene,  a  Village  plundered  by  the  Insurgent  Pea- 
eantnu  Shrielcs  and  tumult.  Woment  old  Men, 
and  Children,  Jly  aoroee  the  Stage, 

Old  Man,  Away !  away  I  fly  from  the  murdeDBg 

Tromon.  Sacred  Heaven  1  How  blood-red  is  the 
heaven  1  how  blood-red  the  rising  sun  I 

Another.  *Tisfire! 

A  Third.  My  husband !  my  husband! 

Old  Man.  Away !  away  (— Tb  the  wood  1  lExeunL 
Enttr  Lzim  and  Ineurgentgi 

Link.  Whoever  opposes  you,  down  with  himl 
Le^  none  of  the  booty  be  left<-Piander  clean  and 
qyiek^We  muat  soon  set  fire- 

Sinter  Mwr—  earning  dotoei  As  hiU, 

Mex,  How  goes  it.  iiiBk  7 

Link.  Look  round;  you  are  in  at  the  death— >FroM» 
whence  ) 

Mex.  From  Weinsberg.— There  was  a  feast  I 

Link.  How? 

Mex.  We  stabbed  them  aU,  in  each  heaps  it  wie 
a  joy  to  see  it  I 

Limk*  All  whom? 

Mex.  Ditrich  von  Weilerledtm  the  danoe— Thane 
was  sport  for  tfaeei  We  were  all  m  a  vagviS  heiip 
roond  the  churoh  steepla  He  looked  out  ana  wiahp*. 
ed  to  treat  with  ufr-^Bal  1— a  bail  through  his  heed^T 
Up  we  rushed  ]ik»  a  tenpestf  aod  the  feUow  eooft- 
made  hie  exit  by  the  winoow. 

Link.  Huzza! 

Max,  {tothePeaeante,)  Y^^to^n^mMlUDfiyka 
lens  ?  Ho%  they  gace  and  loiter,  <ke  'auei ! 

Link.  Burttawayl-^Kill  mni  roaat)lhem^iD  tbvi 
flameel    Out  with,  your  knivee!  t 

Muh  Then  wa  brought  out  HeUsnitehi,  BItenpn 
hofen,  thirteen  of  the  nobility^n  alLeifktvi  WteV^ 
a  shouting  and  jubdee  among  our  beiysiaraef  bsoM' 
loose  mion  the  long  low  of  miaemblettch  smnenb] 
Heaven  and  earth !  how  they  struggled  and  stwedr 
on  each  other  V-^We  sariioiiiMsd  tEem<  and  kiflid 
every  soul  with  pikea 

Lmk^  Why  was  not  I  there? 

Mex.  Nevet  did  I  aaa  wch  lua  1 

Link.  On  t  on* Bringiall  out  I 

Peasant.  All's  clear  I 

Link.  Then  fire  the  place  at  the  four  o6me«s.  - 

Meix,  'Tw>iU  make  a  fine  bonflpsl^Badst  tboal 
seen  how  the  Irilows  writhed  in  a  heap,  andcroakeA' 
like  frogs  I  It  wanned  my  heart  like  a  cap  of  branogr^' 
There  was  one  RexinQsr  then,  a  feUaw  that,  whev 
he  went  to  hunt  with  his  white  plioAe  and  hie  flaasD' 
locks,  used  to  drive  ue  before  him  like  dogS).  v^ 
with  doga  I  had  not  seen  him  tSk  the  while,  whto 
suddenly  his  droll  visage  look'd  me  liiU  i»  the  faoa» 
—Push !  went  the  spear  between  his  ribs— and  thwe' 
he  lay^etreft^ed  aH-foara  Iboive  hia  eomlpauoaa 


The  fellows  tumbled  over  each  other,  like  tne 

that  were  dri¥en  together  at  their  gmiid  .kunthig 

partiea 
Link,  It  smokes  already  1       [  TVu  village  MorUt 
Men.  AU*»  in  flameai— CJoma  let  us  with  *he 

boojy  to  the  main  body;  it  hake  betwixt  thisi 
1  Heimron.    They  wish  to  chooae  a  oa^tain  wh< 


m 
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every  one  will  respect,  for  we  «re  bnt  equals  ;~tlie7 
UkI  M,  and  turn  restive. 
.  L^k,  'Wliom  do  they  think  of  7 
'  Mez.  Maximilian  Stumf^  or  Gtoetz  of Berlichingen. 

lAnie.  That's  well.  'Twould  give  the  thing  credit 
should  Qoeti  accept  it.  He  has  been  ever  held  a 
Worthy  independent  knight.  Away !  away  1  Draw 
together !— We  march  towards  Heilbron. 

Mez.  The  Gxfi  will  Ught  us  on  our  way.  Hast 
thou  seen  the  n-eat  comet  7 

Link.  Ye8--lt  is  a  dreadful  ghastly  sign  I— As  we 
marched  by  night  we  saw  it  well :  it  went  towards 
Eins, 

Mtz.  —And  was  visible  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
like  an  arm  brandishing  a  sword,  and  bloody  red  I 

lAnk.  Didst  thou  mark  the  three  stars  at  the 
■word's  hilt  and  point  7 

Mcx.  —And  the  broad  black  clouds  illuminated 
by  a  thousand  thousand  streamers  like  lances  and 
little  swords  7 

lAnk,  I  saw  'it  well— and  beneath  a  pale  white, 
croflsed  with  fiery  ruddy  flames,  and  among  them 
grisly  figures  with  shaggy  hair  and  beards. 

Mez,  Did  you  see  them,  too  7— And  how  they  all 
swam  about  as  if  in  a  sea  of  blood,  and  struggled 
iHui  conflision,  enough  to  drive  one  mad. 

lAnk.  Away!  away!  [Exewni. 

SCENE  II. 

Sctne  ckangta  to  an  onen  country-   In  the  diitance 
tvfo  t^tiagta  ana  an  Abbey  art  burrUng, 

7T^e  Inmrgente  Kohl,  Wxu>,  and  Haximiuah 

Smtp. 

Stun\f,  You  cannot  wish  me  for  your  leader ;  it 
were  bad  for  you  and  for  me :  I  am  a  vassal  of  the 
Palsgrave,  and  how  shall  I  arm  minst  my  liege 
lord  7  Besides,  you  would  suspect  I  actejd  not  from 
the  heart 

KohL  We  knew  well  thou  wouldst  have  some 
evasion. 

Enter  Gxobob,  Lebsx,  and  Qovn, 

Ooetz.  What  would  ye  with  me  7 

KohL  You  must  be  our  ca|)tain. 

Goetz.  I  am  under  ban ;  I  cannot  quit  my  territoiy. 
"WUd,  Thaf  s  no  excuse. 
<  Ooetx.  And  were  I  free,  and  yoa  deaUne  vrith  the 
lODda  and  nobles  as  you  did  at  WeinsDergi  and 
ravaffing  and  phmdenng  the  whole  lands,  and 
•hooid  request  me  to  be  an  abettor  of  your  shame- 
less raving  doino— rather  than  be  your  captain,  you 
■hottld  slay  me  uke  a  mad  dog  ! 
» XokL  That  dioald  not  be  done,  were  it  to  do  again. 

Stumf..  Thttft  the  very  misfortmie,  that  they  have 
BD  leader  vi^om  they  honour,  and  who  may  bridle 
thtb  fiiry  I  I  beseech  thee,  Gloetz,  take  that  office 
vpon  thee  I  I  will  be  thy  witness  and  thy  surety 
apunst  the  ban.  The  princes  vrill  be  grateful  i  all 
Germany  will  thank  thee-~Thou  mayst  persuade 
them  to  peaoe  i  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  will 
beaaved. 
.  0ottsL  Why  doet  thon  aot  take  it  thyself  7 

Stum/,  They  have  excused  me. 

Kohl,  We  have  no  time  for  dallying  and  useless 
speeches — Short  and  good ! — Goetz,  be  our  chie^  or 
look  to  thy  castle  ancT  thy  head !— 'Take  two  hours 
to  consider  of  it 

Oodz,  To  whatpurposel  I  am  resolved  now  as 
I  shall  be  then.— Why  are  ye  risen  up  in  arms  7  If 
t#  recover  your  rights  and  freedom,  why  do  yon  lay 
wiate  the  landT^Will  you  abstain  flrom  such  evu 
doings,  and  deal  as  men  who  know  what  they 
want  >— then  will  I  be  your  chief  for  eight  days,  and 
hitoyon  in  your  lawfbi  and  orderly  demands.  , 

WtUL  What  was  done  was  done  in  the  first  heat, 
and  we  cnly  needed  thy  prudence  to  have  pre- 
'VBiitedit 

KohL  Thon  must  be  ours  at  least  for  a  qnarter  of 


Skmmf.  Say  four  weeks^that  will  aatisfy  both. 

Ooetz,  WeD  then,  as  far  as  regards  me  ...  . 

KohL  '•And  we  agree ! 

i3hdM,  Hot  you  most  promise  to  send  the  treaty 
^  have  made  with  me  in  writing  to  all  your  troopSi 
■M  to  puDish  infringers. 


Wm,  Well-it  shaU  bedone. 

Cfoetx,  Then  I  bind  myself  to  you  for  four 

Stumf.  Good !— in  what  thou  doest,  take  care  of 
our  noble  lord  the  Palsgrave. 

Kohl  {aside.)  Watch  that  none  speak  to  him  with 
out  our  knowledge. 

Goetz,  Lerse,  go  to  my  wife— Stay  with  her— you 
shall  soon  have  news  of^me. 
[Exeunt  Goxts,  Gkobqb,  LaasB,  andeonu  peoBamtM. 

Enter  Mszlbb,  Link,  and  their  foUamere. 

Mez.  What  hear  we  of  a  treaty  7    To  what  par 
pose  the  treaty  7 

LdTik.  It  is  shameful  to  make  any  such  bargiin. 

KohL  We  know  as  well  what  to  do  as  you ;  and 
will  do  or  let  alone  as  we  please. 

Wild.  This  raging,  and  burning,  and  murdering, 
must  have  an  end  one  day  sooner  or  later ;  and  by 
renouncing  it  just  now,  we  gain  a  brave  leader. 

Mez.  Howl— An  end 7— Thou  traitor!  why  are 
we  here  but  to  avenge  ourselves  on  our  enemies,  and 
enrich  ourselves  at  their  expense  7  Some  slave  o< 
the  nobles  hss  been  tami)ermg  with  thae. 

Kohl.  Come,  Wild,  he  is  mad. 

[Exeunt  Wild  and  Kobl. 

Mez.  Ay,  go  your  way— few  bands  will  stiek  bv 
you.  The  villamsl— Link,  we'll  set  on  our  friends 
here  to  bum  Miltenberg  instantly  i  and  when  they 
make  a  bustle  about  the  treaty,  we'll  cut  their  headis 
off  that  made  it 

Link.  We  have  the  great  body  of  peaaanta  sdU 
on  our  side.  [Exeunt  with  huurwniB . 

SCENE   III. 

ABULo^fydv^oaptetofthteouniini.  InAt^fiatoom* 
a  3^1L    A  bodji  qfEoreemen.  read$f  to  mewit. 

WaisLnroBN  come*  out  of  the  MUl^  followed  hg 
FsAircis  ana  a  Courier. 

Weie.  My  horse !— Have  you  told  it  to  the  other 
nobles  7  • 

Cour.  At  least  seven  standards  will  meet  yon  in 
the  wood  behind  Miltenberg.  The  peasants  bend 
their  course  that  way.  Couriers  are  despatched  in 
every  (^rection  to  summon  all  your  confederatea. 
Our  plan  cannot  fail,  for  they  say  there  is  diviaon. 
among  them. 

Wets.  The  better.— Francis  I 

FVan.  Gracious  sir. 

Weia.  Dischar«[e  thy  errand  punctually— I  bind  it 
upoq  thy  soul.  Give  her  Uie  letter— She  must  from 
the  court  to  my  castle— instantly.-Thou  mmit  aea 
her  departure,  and  send  me  notice  of  it 

I^an.  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed. 

WeU.  Tell  her  ahe  ^vaU  go.— <  7\)  the  Courier.) 
Carry  us  the  nearest  and  best  road. 

Cour.  We  roust  so  round  i  all  the  tivera^are  vp 
with  the  late  dreadml  rains.  ISsemU. 

SCENE  IT. 

Jaxthaueen. 
Elizabxth  and  Lxbsb. 

Lerse.  Gracious  lady,  be  comforted  I 

Eliz.  Alas !  Lerpe,  the  tears  stood  in  his  mm  as 
he  took  leave  of  me. — It  is  dreadful,  dreadful  f 

Lerse.  He  will  soon  return. 

Eliz,  It  is  not  that.— When  he  went  to  wa^  ho- 
nourable war:  never  did  his  danger  sit  so  heaTy  at 
my  heart— I  then  rejoiced  at  his  return,  whic^  now 
I  fear. 

Leree,  So  noble  a  man— 

Eliz.  Call  him  not  so— There  lies  the  new  uriae- 
ry.  The  miscreants  t— they  threatened  to  marder 
his  frimily  and  bum  the  castle.  Should  he  letmni. 
{Hoomy,  gloomy  is  the  prospect  His  eiiemiss  will 
raise  scandalous  fhlsehoods  in  accusation  againat 
him,  which  he  never  can  disprove. 

Leree.  He  will  and  can. 

Eliz.  He  has  oroken  his  ban :— Canst  tfaoa  say 
No7 

Leree.  No!— he  was  constnfined;  and  where  » 
there  reason  to  condemn  himi 

Eliz,  Mahce  seeks  not  reason,  bat  pretasi*.    B)9 


Ais  jomed  himMflC  Id  iitiifilil  'riidefaclors,  and  mui  f     Ifoitl  Ye  are  mdd !— *Thd  enemy  breaks  m<iA  Wl 
d«reraL.-^hMW;<»»«tl^eijf  chie^    Say  |(ajK^that.  •    hands.  wid.vaiLdallif.    i  .     .. .  ^  .  ;*  ,     » 

I*^««.  CeAseto  torture  yourseU  and  me.    They       Z/inJl.  'Aw&yTf  Away  v'(«'"i««  •h^  <Mmi»iiT*<rfc« 

and  to  save  their  hves  and  lanir?  '  •        ^ 

Tim  iM^Ml•A«#<»«^  !^«<^  lintould 


'til^;take[  hidi  pnaoBBTt  daaft:  wftli  Miii  irt  «  ri^l 
.•WM  bnARhiB  nir  lnin--<'T*<iierM,  I  «o«d  ran  mad 
.lidbiM.  Btedt'akteptc»TCfi«iii.herb0dr«  dcRftrPathsr 
0|'i«viklMk  if  thoadkbie^caMfort  «o  h^r  aoiil  P 


Ji?/»jr.  George  promised  to  bring  newg  but  liq 
will  not  dare  attempt  it.— lliaf  atv  wt>rM  ^aa 
iriMlMrt^WflUii  Mmm thor  am  w«teM  ti)Be«n< 
M^— -!%•  gsUaiit  hoy!  he 'would  not  quit  fa^ 


►  } 


*'»  II 


r  T' 


^^M^tri*,  Tbt  ▼afrhoMl  witiiin  tno  bled* as  I  1«A; 
<kii*^r-fiftd  anpU  nat  iieMadiii)rhclp»  all  die  datigo^ 
of  nialy  death  should  not  livfvadparaiad  tu. 
•  '- JUv»iSikoow«a«  wImm  SeokngBii  iti— Codd  I 
Jbi|Mni.»  nmmtti  toiJiaTOl ;'    ,    ,     '  '  ' 

-  ^ '  Snier  Gonv  and  Gboboi. 
G^odljr.  To  hone,  Qeorge  l^^duick !— I  see  Milten- 
berx  barn-It  is  thM  tbiv'iMepi&e  treaty  1— Ride  to. 
them— Tell  them  my  p^^ose.— The  mwderoivi  in* 
eendtedts  Irenottnce  mem— Let  them  make  a  very 
n  their  captaia,  aoi  iii«.---Quick,  Qeorsel 
l0#OM«.WW4nkl  I  weie  a  Ihovaand  laues 
hebceb  thoii|;b  I  weva  at  the  botton  9f  .the 
t dungeon m T^avkey l-^Gould I-  bnl eomeoC 
witli  nonour  from  them  I— I  hanre  eontiadietecl  tham 
aroc^  the  whole  dayy  and  t«ld.  tham  ih»bilteitot 
lrath/ii  that  they  might  00  vievy  of  ne«Bd]0t  BMget. 

MnUr  an  Okknamu 
.  lAi.  CMfPM(iT0(i<giMamsfa>1 
'( fibiisr.  I  toaak  you  !-<*•  Voor  mumt 
r  -Uni  -It  ia  not  fMBeamy.   I  «)flM  to  tall  yon  that 
ytmrWMlB  iii.danHefMnie'iiiflhn|»ftflB  are  yirtvrf  ot 
nmrmft  ftion  yoa  sneh  parah  language,  and  are 
tMolwrito  rid  themeelye^of  yovT^Lower  yonr 
IflM^  ar  eMleA^0«r  to  eseape  from  them ;  aM  Ood 
be^nlkyeal  iEsit 

(lAMto.  Ib  this  way  tolsadthy  life,  tSk>ef«!  and 
16  B*d  ill— Bat  belt  so--l|y  deadi  win  be  tb^e 
•prtfof  to  tho  world,  that  I  had  nothhig  in 
>illithe    ' 


1 

1 1 


-^ymxeunt   iroovers.)    Ana  wnea  1  -iiarre' 
WVhe  Acim  iW-e  .-CMbnt  ia«nei|te  hi/ e 
tn  OMUl  i»pBam»^^nd'thttiiQrf(»»ll>h  hean 
Mt>rooiiB|mlir..i.'        *'    <  • ''  «>   I  ■  :-  '^  \B 

„...,. sc*.jtfe.vi:v;.v'r.:.., 

and  IhunaerB.  .  ^ 

MoOur.  Throw  sbXDe  u^  straw  np  the  thtfeh. 
•teiglMtt'ik'hdaafeMilry. '^'-    :'^"\\Z! 

Boy,  A  dormousei  mothSl— wS, 


htrertw9^M<l 

J%2^^.'$kia  tkam  and  rbaetiheioii  ajmI  umn 
shut  l^ave  a  cap  of  their  skins.— TWa  hle^sa^J.vi 

Boy.  Dormouse,  bit ji^  ^  ,     .   .    u 

Mother,  Oamer  some  thorns  that  the  fire  may 
bum  bright  when  thaKMber  oomes :  he  will  be  wot 
through  and throi^i^,     ^  1  .      •«./:'  'M 
Other  Oipay-women  mUr  wUh  tkiidHbiilal^  IM^ 

-  •..      Mbu  ,     '.    .«    .'VVI 

I  Woman,  Hast  thon  &red  well7 

d  Woman.  Ill  ^^qgh-ol^o  whole  eoimtry  is  m 
nproar-^ne's  life  is  not 'safe  a  moment  Two  Til« 
lagaaaff»iB«tt|bifldnai  ' 

1  Woman.  So  it  wa4  the  fire  that  -idared  in  the 
sky— I  looked  at  it  lonnf;  Tor  flaminf^  meteors  h^to 


^I^  Captain  qfihe  XHptUe  tuUere  tai^ffir^ji^i^ 
, .  .    i^ang.  . .  -  ^   ' 

CojD.  Heoft^e  the  wUd  huntsman  7    .    . ,     r 
'  1'  Woifidn,  He  passed  hy  us  but  this  miuita.     -^ 

Cap.  Ho^  the  h<Miocia  garei-  tpptfiie  I— Woy#  1 
wow ! 


3  Man.  How  ihfi  whips  dang : 

n6De< 


id  I— 99M  Qad,4hoiieikdeec 
lalt  ia  peaee  thsu  eooieat  1 
I  crave  he! 


crave  Help  from  you- Mv 


Enter.  Ineurgente, 
1  M.  Ceptahu  they  kte  pnsoners— they  are  sUin  \ 
-  GbOx.  whoT 

f  9  In.  THey  who  burned  HQtenberig— A  troop  of 
aanftdereted  eavalry  mshed  on  them  from  behind 
the  hill,  and  overpowered  them  at  once. ' 

Chetz.  They  nave  their  reward— O  Geoi;^! 
CaMga  r<-^niey  have  fotmd  him  among  the  caitma 
—My  Goo^  I  my  George  I 

inUr  bmtrgetUe  taeoi^/Wion. 

tAnk,  Up,  sir  captain,  up  !— Here  is  no  dallying 
time   Thasoemy  is  bmk^  and  in  force* 

<3teieU/Who  bnniedlGltenbeig  1 

Ma.  If  yott  BMan  to  make  a  gaarrel,  we'll  soon 
show  yon  we  B  end  it 

JfioU.  \j0cki  to  fotirownsalety  and  ours  I— Up  I 

QoiMtx.  {Jto  Mmet.)  Darast  thou,  threaten  me^  thou 
worthleas-^-TThuikest  thou  to  awe  me,  because  thy 
^«nenu  are  cbtted  iWith  the  blood  of  munlered 

Mvf.  Berlichingen! 

Ooetz.  Darest  thou  pronounce  my  name  t— My 
children  wiU  be  ashamed  to  bear  il  after  «uoh  con- 
tamination. Captain,  Gipeiea^  and  Goaic.  .  t 
*  Mks.  From  thee  this,  villain  1— Slave  of  the  no-  Cap.  Call  our  mother^let  her  bring  bkiod-waitl 
blea!— (OoETZ  etrikee  him  down-^  diu.  Esit.  and  bandages.  {Gotm  unarms  himeHf.y^'^AMmm^ 
GosTZ  :  tkt  rut  dieperst  in  con^ion.— Alarm,)       '  my  holyday-doublet 


•5111 

i  IShn.  JGfttf  tfieliuntsmiin^Seered  ^eni-^Hon^ 

^Motiter.  'TisthedaviTachaae,    .   .'   P  /     } 

Cop^  We  bant  been  fishing  in  trouble  urat^ 
T%e  peasknti  rob  each  other ;  We  may  be  W0II  pfr- 
don^helpingLthenL        ^  *«»  ,^v         >" 

«  WamanTrffizx  hast  tBon  got,  Wolf  7  . . , . 

Woif,  A  hare  and  a  C9ck— there*^  tfit  the  ni^A' 
brnidle  of  nneA--^tn6  kitchen- ware— and  a-horse'A 
bridle What  hast  thou.  Sticks  T  ^      i    ■      ? 

Stitke,  A  woollen  jacket  have  I,  and  a  pair  of 
stockingik  and  one  boot,  and  a  fiiiit  and  tinder-bpx. 

Mbther^  is  au  wet  as  mire,  and  the  clothes  am 
bloody,  m  dry  them— give  me  her^  I  ( Trampting, 
^thout.\  , . 

Cap.  Haxkt— Ahorse!— Qo». see  who  it  is.       ..,; 

Enter  Goan  on  hereekmtk.  v    ^ 

Cioeiz.  I  thank  the^  GodI  I  see  firi*-they  tea 
>sies.— My  wounds  bleed  soralr-rfar  ibea  daea 
'  *  idreafitH^  * 


Ooetz. 
stiff  with  cold— Assist  me  from  hofese 

Cap.  Help  him!— A  gallant  waniar  in  ij^patraAoa 
and  language.  \ 


WoiTifieide.)  'Tie  Goetz  of  Beriichingen  I 

Cap,   Wel« 
youra 


^ap.  Welcome  I   welcome  I— What  we  ihaia  M 


Ooetst.  I  thank  you. 

Cap,  Come  to  my  hut  [EmmnU  4»  (kf  Aai' 

SCENE  VII.  ^ 

Stent  ineide  qf  the  huL 


GoaiM,  God  wwardyqtt!—(nUwgft<rMfMitiU» 

c^.  1  rnoioe  nooi  my  ^afnyon  vn  unWi 

Cap,  Who doetiMttnow yon, €kMls1  Our litM 
and  hmttif^ihod  irayMm 

arii  owiMiiMiHiia 


oKoftz  w  maujcamBms. 


2wi.  Tote  iMMMW  ft'-'Thif  aWl  wt  iMdh  TOtt 

.Mi^a  Mttor  thin  thef— Wo  ahall  Mb«  liioiii  do^m 
ore  toojr  ore  oware  of  m. 

^AMteioMis)  4)  Bttpeiorl  Brnpcmr  mmon 
•*^j^nih.  SoYo  joanelif l-^il»4Mniy  htm  iW!»* 

H^om#n.  HojoU<q;>«  tQji»h)  Mv^Xtf*    IfHriHg,, 

.  '     '  ■  -    Ai/#r  Woir. 
Widf.  Awoy  I  AwoyI  All  if  k>in.^t1iB  tlt^tain 

[7%«  Womm  JOfooiR  and >fir  <nto  <^  tMod. 

"  #CBHE  Till, 

Sceiu  e/um0e$  to  Adho%  AiMmk&wv 

.  ':t^r^J^s(4io&&,a]r«tfer.         {     . 
AcUUu  Ho  or  I !— Tho  prowimpmani   to  thnottn 

JFVon.  {wUkaiLi,)  Qpefttfjoracioos  la4y  I  .    . 
A<<^jh>rM>k!--ge  weirdtiOigrvj^tiUtXi^o^^ 

SFOciouo  isdy  I  I 

^jAjftor  Shiuoeleto  boiog  !--^thiat  xf iiii^  onoteord 

Fran,  O— all— oil  aro  ijrfaeo. 

*!ff% ;!  ea^Dot  teal.  ^S^'thioiiCadnnyittaalir 

AMa.  48[e  iminconaed  aa>hi>^  ^^  who»  jtoo 

muat- 


MoM  too  i^oaiC  10  bo^ooi 

lOf  MB  OM  bM- 

jMgiOlMr>i 


iSod  nHovo  yoor  dionaoi^  '«r 
^aoda^ 

TO"*  .      .       ^^_ 


^    .^ Ml 

hoard  01  powfta.r<«^Ijiik  aaid  tho^ 

boen  Dunit  aUro— two  hundred  brokon  vrnmnH 

^hnmanfldrifciawfeairii  " 
JSUm,  WjeUiBflBai  Oil 


I  - 


A^ray.of  hopej-MOiiar'Aall  toteio  hi 
\  Istol 


A^SKB  IE, 


reftnohw. ^ , 

hosoaevhor  whom  he  onoa  ao  loTod.  whom  bo  haa 
made  ao  miaerablo  ' ■    WhcmTa^Jiol 
Ltnt,  Still  in  the  inn. 
Mttz.  Bring  me 
-IfearaU. 

?\ 
.•I 

■Bm0  dhafi^  to  the  CasUear^Wnaiigifu  '  '\ 

■  Wmwn  wmnf  olain^  >..•>-! 

Mteft.  lam ao<oiolci%>iwM^^/Ht««¥1 
omptf  and  hoUow--i<h^  "WijolaMr  iMr  ima 
■■mod  their  iMt  iMnOir^m^fBA^ IMMT  ' 
BoaniBtatt'^tti  In'tho diglraiiiAi'ims  ~ 
-<^Laai  ni|jh«<ai«iA  I  mac  CMtt<fai'  Hu  ..^^   ^^ 
wnoad  ^hfca  wwwd,  oaii  aitahi  dtfadXMM  te^MifleM* 


v.4J,/>^v^r 


I  graved  mme^  :BHr«halild  •fiuiodrtto.—lB  ole»  «■ 
m  reauty  ho  darted  o*  oio^conaaHmlMii  wlc. 
oheathed  hia  woapon.«MijVoptheiiodTmh   iiwgl 


!lo,'Mi 


e;witt  iai  haT0jU9teriM6nhfai.-~tV>*lay 
Tie,  ahfi  mnat— Hnjie 

r 

dte'tfiSi  iWn  lind.— Herfe  he  ta&na 
-Lbhg  hae  he  enviefd  tny 'freedom— He  deairea 


And  moat  we  obey 
m  tot  dear  fady  1 


C 


EjAQwnoL  deariaciyi 
oufoofian.  bettayeabof !— ihbd  doai  not 
tha  ym  dnd.— Her^  he  &no>ra  I  am  in 


:e] 

ly 

to  hare  mo  at.  hia  paetlo— then  haa  he  thofOilrer.to 
nae  me«attii'hate'ab«n  dictate. 

Pran,  Heiballnoc! 
vJbUtA;  Wilt  dMu^mivoM  himl 
'.  "Jf^w*,  'Mo'  rikott  not! 

'  JUhia.  1  imime  tba  whole  misery'df  my  Idt. 
wfll  tear  me  by  lbfoa'ftt»ta  hta  oaiflo  la  innhimame 


JFVon.  Hell  ami  dteoth  I 
'iikHItt  Wih  tiKm  vooaoo  me  1 

i^on.  AU-ali! 

Adeld  tahnnw  h^rse^f  itetlfftug  uptn  hU  netik,) 
]fraBoaa'I->«0  Nacoenal 

J^an,^  I  will  tear  the  heart  from  hia  body ! 

Adela,  No  Tiolence !— You  shall  oarry  a  letter  to 
hlM'fldi  «f  flobmisaion  and  obodieiioo-^'Fhon  give 
him  thia  vial  in  his  wine. 

J^n.  Give  it  l~Thou  ehaltl)e  froe. 

Adela,  Free  .^— And  then  nomoreafaalt  thou  need 
to  aUp  to  me  trembling  and  in  fear~*No  more  ehall 
ImBod'onzioaoly  to  aty,  "  Away,  i^ank  I  the  morn- 
mgda^tao.''  {Bsmnt 


. ,.    ,     ,  J  waapan.«wywontf 

fi»tia-tho  nnoB  a<t^tto^Bco^e'l^ae^Mr^)aB■ted^-^g^^fc  a 
pnaoBorj£^yot  I  :(i«nMa  totlliBkH 

voioa  baa  001 

..  o  maMotaf  4itfofewtha 

4<itthai»1-^€kMl 


woo  tmm^a^iSto 

m^  Ai|^-— &d  ah< 

gBMa  not  oureelvea— Fiends  have  omj^ 
and  lead  ovg  aa(f9fMfaftarthair««nhalluih  wik 
tooiw«aMPiial9etdi^.'<,fiiECMlo«M.>  Wenkf  Wt 


jw-eomo  B^imHaHK)'diaooloiiBdf-^«A^ 
waating  aweat  drenchoa<afv«BF limb  ■  itH  'c 
fore  my  eyea-T-CooM  X  hpf  alo^l— Hal    (£niar 


lore  my  evM.--uoaJa  X  bpf^olo^f— Ha  1  ^Sniar 
Mabia.)  Mother  Of  aoST--Loafa  ma  in  pennl— 
Lijave  m  hi  peace  !—tt  diaappeM  iiO|i-^Sil>ii 


, jy 

reiallng^n,  I  «m  no  atiaL 
Wm  It,ia  her  fSce !  . 

•Mafid,  t  come  to  implore  my  hioihai^B  VH 
thee—He  is  guillless.  , 

WeU,  Hush !— Maria,  angel  of  heaven  as  t]ioQ^art» 
thou  bringem  whh  ihoe  the  paiM  of  hrii  I— Ajonk 
Domdm!'  •'  ' 

Hihiria,  And  mttat  nqr  bvMhordia 
it  is  horrible  |faat  fromtiwchbu  mnmt 
fluhleaaf  thatttlatwy  tetntbittorBai^dNi  to* 
thee  from  the  most  abominaUa  mtMrwf.— TVi^  tti^ 
is  sunk  Wwt  low  indtfed1--a3im  iiya  hb  AdoMtf' 


19)i«t.*  Tfa0tt«aaBt-4ha  odnanmhig  hreOfli  of  ttMlh 

lis  to 

isorv,  and  thou  oomeat  to  drift 

pair— Could  I  but  apeak,  thy  bitterest  hata  ^NnM 


both  blasted  me-^my  atiisngth  shtHs  to  tha^«M^O-^ 
I  die  in*misary,  and  thou  oomeat  to  dria^^ieWftJIh- 


melt  into  sorrow  and   compooakm^-*Wi  Moqb. 

ilToWa.  Wai^ngen,  my  bfothar  also  ia  iR.  arid  ht 
prison— His  severe  wmioas— bis  age~0  cotildatt^Og 
aeahiagray  hain I— WeialingeA,  icotoo de^inJr. 

WHm.  £nough ! ^Prancte  I 


.    .,,         pid*FfMi/>aM^i» gnat a^fUatiau 


fVan.  (tMide  Atnuil/:]  Poison  I  Pobon  l-^ftm 
TTiu.  Follow  E^  Hull— h»ii  '  r  r  ■    ■ 


ocwa  or  Bwiiiii7HW|giiT.  ^ 

mmad  hMfa  iUb  biMMIf~tkfth*WtiirbMd. 


^^rio.  I  win  niT  br  iGm— TtM«M»D<faia»kflB  I 


H 

OUKTl    1 ,_„ ,., 

(Aealtenduics  of  m*  onlir  oomforter,  \a  tgouf, 

Mu^  (arid*.)  Slrangthan    ma,  HmtuiI  I 
MOl  anflcn  u  hu. 

IFi^  AIu  I  kIu  I  Poison  from  mr  wife ! Ht 

fnoeu  Mducad  by  the  deteelkblc  J-~8h«  wiiu— 
oauksiu  kfteiOTeiy  horWi  hoof  for  ibe 


■lambahoa  recallsction  of  m* 
taTBme,  ihitlmmj-diel 

Jm*na.  Lfll  me  lUv  I  "Riau  in  tlooe  : — think  ma 
thr  Dune— FoTKBt  all— Mar  Qod  ibisJira  thee  u 
fiwr  u  1  Ibigive  t 

ITci*.  Thoo  qiirit  of  love!  prmrforiiMl  prsribr 
nu  1— My  lbs  ue  lock^ 

™ria.  He  will  fij^ivo  thee— Thou  axt  weak. 

^rit.  I  die  1 1  die  J— uid  yet  I  cumot  die— In  the 
nniil  eontsn  betwixt  life  and  deetli  are  the  pains 

.JIKiria.  Herciful  Palber,  have  oompaseion  upon 
hiai  1— Orant  him  ooe  glance  of  thj  love,  fiat  hie 
bean  mar  be  cuned  to  eomfort,  and  his  soul  to  the 
Bope  of  elanial  lile,  eren  in  the  agoaj  of  death  I 

SCBNB  XI. 

J.  nornnf  MuU  liiinJv  itAiminoted— 7^  Jurfru  4^ 
Iht  Sterrt  3VibuTuu  ducovtrad  natid,  all  mu/Ud 
in  black  etaalit,  and  tiimt. 

Secret  Tribunal, 
0  be  un^itTiog  in 

,_ — ,  —  ,— „- ret,  and  to  aTsnge  in  secret, 

like  the  Deityl  are  fOui  hands  dean  and  hearta 
porel— RaiM  them  to  heaven,  and  cir.  Wo  upon 

.Ul.  Woiwol 
'      Bldal  Judge.  Crrer,  begin  the  diet  ofjudpnenc. 
&wr.  I  cry  for   accueatian  against  miidaen ! 
Whoas  heart  is  puis,  whose  hand  ii  dean,  let  hun 


MdTvt.  Theboi 

"25«.  SlaytiUl. 

Jlfaria.  Late,  I . 

brothar.    Let  us  awar ;  the  weather  dean 

187  expect  a  fair  mr 


aie  eoDu^  reated  i  wa  w9 

Dk^LiadreaidfhL 

veati 
monuiig. 
rvainSL  tB^timt. 

SCENE  xm.      , 

TTuPrltmiUHtabren. 
Oom  oad  EuauBTK. 

e.£fil-  '.i?""V  ""S-^r  dear  husband,  be  «mb 
™r™l— Thr  sJenos  distreMSs  ma— thoti  tetimt 
wiihm  thvaalC  Come,  lal  me  see  ihj  wonnda  i  thsf 
mend  dailjr.    In  this  moodr  oelancholr  I  know  ihM 

Oottx.  If  thou  sec^eel  Qoeti,  he  is  long  sIdm 

)iw !    One  by  one  have  they  robbed  tna  of  all  t 

lid  dear-jny  hand,  my  proevnj,  my  freedom,  mr 

-?5r°  'r"'  ™ '  "•"'  w  *■< »  "h"  I  ti've  leal » 

—What  hearyouofOeoTgel  Is  Lersesons  to  ia- 

qmrefBt  Oeoigel 

EKi.  ^t  is,  my  love  I    Raiss  yonraeif-yoa  will 


-Hisfortone  I  am  inured  to  support— But  n 

ot  Weulingen  alone,  not  the  peasants  alane,  not 

u  death  of  the  Emperor,  or  my  woundBr-Itia  tha 

whole  umled. Mv  hour  ia  comel  I  had  hinad  it 

would  have  coma  only  with  my  dmth— but  His  will 
be  done [ 
JEiii.  Wiltthonealanylhingl 
Ooeti.  No,  my  love  I— Does  the  sun  shine  witb- 

EHx.  A  Sue  sprins  day. 

Ooett.  Hy  love,  witi  thou  aik  the  kei«r'<  par    * 
uaauin  for  me  to  walk  in  his  Uttle  garden  ft*  SK 


7^ 


*  GtoKra  uF  %EkLifcmWsfiN. 


^ 


I'TfVf 


<n.    .'•  SCENB  XIV. 

r         LMra<mtfMASiA. 
'  *'vilferitf.  Go,  tte  how  it  stapds  wfth  ^beni. 

lj'.\  '         .    Enter Eu8(ABSTH «»d SJnp^. 

EU».  {to  th6  £iMMr.)  God  rewud  voar  kiadneBS 
,il^«  in«N»ito  myEuibandl    (27n<  iTeeper-V-AMa- 
virnat  Drin|[e8t  thoul 
riti.  Safety  to  my  brother  H-But  mylieflrt  is 


ui«||L'twiiudtB>*Weialio^;oa.i»dbtti  1  poi<oiked  b^  his 

it&mmM^  tmgkinnA  k  in  ilaagor-^the  piioees  will  be 
too  powerful  for  him ;  they  say  he  is  surroimdedaiid 
besieged  .  •  t 

Mh».  Hearken  noi  «o  imnMur ;  and  lit  not  Ooets 
'  mufaL 

K>  tnvuU'H^is  it  with  ilia  1 

V  'iniMr.  J  feu  he  will  hardly  Umg  survive  thr  retnn  t 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  heavy  i«pi  him.—— 'And 

iftjdniBiideidl    ' 

i-.  -m^hN*.  Cleot»sl— The  gallant  bof  1 


1'  JSwrt  Wm*  the  aiaofeante  ware  burning     _ 

•  M&his nieler sent  Um  tn  ^sheek  their  Tilhuiyr- 

At  that  .nwneat  fibody  9i  etTalry  ohMged  upon 

I  had  they  all  behaved  as  Oeoqie,  they  would 

9^en  a  flMid  aneoiVM.  of  thernHMany  were 


h  Mfed  poor  Geois»-he  diai  Um  death  o£  a 

a  I  MHaJ^oes  Ctoelf  iuMwit.') 
ip^'BHu.  We  eiMioaM  li  from  him.   He  aaks  va  ten 
Mmm-ptdtif  abont  hin.  and  maiMmp  ae  o^knin  see 
i9l^at.M:beoonM»qf  QecMga.  I  frar  hiaheart  wifi  net 

r  this  last  wound. 

lorio.  O  God  1  what  are  the  hopee  of  this  world  I 

JBnUr  Gfokl%  Lnfen^  etnd  Kupert, 
^Go€tM.  AlnugluyQodtho«^weUitistobeunder 


thy  heaven !  l^ow free )'  1%e '6eeii  put ibrth  t^or 
buds,  and  all  the  world  hi»o^ '  riilonaPmy 

graver     ••   •     '  «.     i  «fc     ,^^ 

Mlitr,  SheH  I  not  send  Lorn  to  the  trioisMrAr 
thy  son,  that  thou  mayst  see  and  bless  faisi  1     i . 

Ooctz.  Leave  him  whfere>he  i»^hs  hteeds  aMiif 
Meisikig^he  is  HeHei'than  U   Upon'  okr  wtHtoM. 
fiUsabeth.  ooufd  I  have  thOMht  I  sbMd'disikiSl 
^Mr  «ld  iither  bIssMd  s»,  kid ^Itictmm'H' 
noble  and  gallant  sons  arose  at  his  prSH^TVlii 
bait ^M«  heard  faln-^I  an  tfae-heti'-'otoe, thy   i 
countenance  choers  me  in  the  hoiiraf  ds^kutn    i 
aur  meet  noble. tghts  i  then,  Uky  spmt  laiuafctuil 


yours  ^' now,  Tours  atpporU'imne;**— Oh  thsul 

Oeone  oaca  mb^  te  wmnindtht 

Ins  look>^eii  locrii  down  «od  ws9-^SetsiMl 


could  ^ut  see  ^torm  oaca  mb^  te  wmnindtht  • 
his  look>^eii  locrii  down  «od  ws9-^SetsiMl 
George  |s  deadY—Die,  Ooats*  (baa  hast  safind 
thyself-otitiived  the  n6bleet**^HowMifd-Ml- 
Alas,  they  took  him  at  Miltenberg,  aaAeis^llieB 
led?'  '^ 

BUm.  No-he  was  slain  them  Mie  dcMiilii 
freeden  tike  a  IxNL    •  a       i    >   (' 

€heiM,eu>d  be  praisedh-He  was  the  UbIbK 
Toath  naderMenn,  andf  a  wJlat  'i  Wer.4ii' 
miss  my  soul— My  poor  winl  I  kafS'llMilit 
wretched  world.  Laffte,fttfaakeharastM[<oin«ir 
beartacaMilly  siayn«rdocTB*'>  'fbe  iMdfiini* 
neee  and  freedom  is  past,— chat  of  treachirjrlNdML 


The  wonhlew will  nbk  the  npeshaiid  broiiM 
and  the  aabk  w«a  M  into  S9raB^  mSm 
restore  thy  hueband  to  thee!— maybe  asi 
the  desiw  ilr  ^yinv  ffiaen  ao  Ugh !  MUii  i 


ftaedovl 

Elix,  Only  above  I  abova  irith  thesM 
is  a  nrieon-houaa. 

Jfirio.  GaBam  and  ffsntle  l-<Wo  to  tbHUp 
that  has  lost  Ihael  r  .^  < 

IiertM.  Aadwoto  tha  firtna,  that  fluaet  a^v 
theel  — — .-^ 
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LATTBR  h 


«o 


LT  M 


loM  ivmIm  (Mice  I  left  4^  old  Bia&- 


-900  mMmitot  tkrae  dtyi^  and yat 
Horpd  iuigiMtiBBatos  uid  aeignl 
mmmty^^amjmM  ita  fmrnthveiit. 


MrepuMCCwcle 


no  Utter  ha««s- 

iboir*  wiietber  iny 

u  llethmk*  I  mb 

laeiobfed,  and  •anwiilT  «i3)Fea»- 

, , SDttbtaaAdfeara-<m  ^ooount  pC  me  advea* 

toi9lM  U«¥«Uen  TJialUJorwinidk^fihedaaMi 
pg  Ottlp^ts  'paf  ftae  «m«i  and  lamimn  that  1  oouU 
fMH  tiava  Wjancaed  wMMr'the  aaoorl  «tf  his  old  ina>a. 
M^taa  -of  ihe  ••  »  «  •  aeginiaBt.  The  liaird  wiU 
miWH  MBoliDdr  and  wisely  of  tlie  danawa  of  lush- 
mf  nlibary.and  overtumB,  kna  ooontiy  wbeia  theia 
are  neither  justicea  of  feape  nor  tunuiilifea*  Th# 
JGni^r^annt  wil  aet  ud  hia  eW  bi«beaia  of  Ae 
XnciMaiUPti.  a<|d 'oc  the^  ladf  ^H(bo  aittatti  upon  tha 
Bevan  'Bwa.  Paies,  lae  poUnciaii,  will  have 


^ombiBiaa  the  atatA  of  iha  puUic  apirit  in 

-*41m  Mmlanee  of  JaoobHiiaal  ^^niaiw-r 

wiffi  <er  «eh%  and  of  doiiiieMianr  viaitat-Htha 


-ef  the  .teiaiiL  and /Of  •  the  «iaUoia»a   And 

%^  whoai}  ufefhaa  b^en  oiie  oniwear 

courae  of  affectionate  mmreal  in  ^a  heelih  «Dd 


■ajr-dmaial 


'Of  ^  0nm  old  hachelttr  l^iothei;  w«at 
aatkipationa  jnnat  Uiy  <mHiMeUMH  M^a 
to  ihia  aaaanMuatien  of  daniwral  BroheQ 
.,.  ;biad  diet,  hanl  to[)0n«,  aMl  i^n»  eheata, 
h^ib  m.  jroM  ipfMenfBoa,  'alraa^  llM  isa  up  a 
Mieni  in  4he  <a0bai«l  ef  WMne  maarahkr  (Fseooh 
inulaaii.  whicj»;jitBither  afienda  .^niea-a  Pewdam^ 
■or  IDni^^a  Bhxv,  aor  ^ny  of  thoae  infalaMe  Boan 
<Q^aa  avhiek  |#ar  ^asty  diaHnbiiiea  amfinfl  onr- 

of  ao jiftteh  ladfHfii  varied ^^aii^dei  to nmoveil 
faneedily-aa'  the  9!mtM  «#  4hi«  distnusted  <)euntry 
vul  pamn.  laabtieipMe  the  Joy<ia eirety,  ominfM 
^l)ca  whea  siY  pBchet  amyaa  i  xhp  ikleasiiM  laiiii 
^hreech ^.aaiaa  the  apietle  addreeaedtohiin; 
aoa'iJbadelwht  of  «ld  iame%  wjiani  2V(tamtti 
(gom  th^  poM^^Boo/at  •  *  *,  Im  del«veta  wuih  an 
wof  mafeM 4he  long-expeoiaq  deqtaieheet  and 

holding  Vidi  iha  ^ather  Che  kaadle  of  ima  doer, 


that  thinga  wiliixo'peifecUyrightiat  the  old  chateau » 
er  rather  aay  vavity  aameata,  4hat  the  abaeniM^ 
■a  priboitMU  a  peMon  anoMr  tia  inmatea  and  inti- 
Kalea  haa'been  a  ehiUiiig  damp  upon  the  hakmleeii 
pfeaBuree  and  pnefvitaeC  iheae  who  have  refl»aaied 
M^ad.  £  -ebi^  he  aottewhai  disappcHBteA  if  the 
mhf  hae  diMar^  akerity  in  puttM  hiBdouMe^ 
Bioeiin  order  for  the  moorst  or  if  «ae  Laiid  hae 


^wn  his  neoal  eoheiCade  for  ar  aeaaenable  epnnk- 
oQg  of  nan  to  ryfrdah  the  tttmb  £ekl  Peter's 
9»eGiilaiMiiia  on  polhica  and  hie  walks  to  the  howl- 
ihg-greea  have  heeb  darkenedi  deubtleaa,.and  sad" 


teS,  hy  the  anjartainifv  of  my  fate;  and!  even 
Wkvect  the  Panen  haa'apamd  hie  floek  one  iSa* 
•^^  of  hie  Mfft  in  hie  aaaiety  upon  jny  aeooaqti^ 
For  you,  my  de^  JUargavet,  eau  I  doubt  the  m^  I 
^OK  yen  have  Avea  ma  in  your  aifeolioBai  itmn  I 


tkeearhaat  pmiad-ef  moeliaoriea,  arhaa  w»  tpaJJBd 
iwmane.  tofathte  itiwor  the^eeBt.imltt  the  meiaMft 
wken  my  taavBllms-tnmk.oadked  ^y  ronr  indrfi 
^bk  eMr^opOk  etood  leady  to  he,hM 
the.kervquJd  he  tncnadi  tmmwtm  the-Mka^if  ilhe 
enchaniad  cheat  of  ^e  Merohent  iUbudak.  apaln« 
opae-mare  open,  aa.  if  in  der^lon  ef  ^giiilfte^ 
To  yeiL  ifhefdEMai  s»,aU  justme^  Meoa  4»<ftiM 
niuteoftty  cerraapondeneej  «iadwh3elr  dwell  npaa 
topiee  peraeaal  ka  aqpaeU;  atfd  ihenfere  iBi>aitei»> 
MtiM  te  you,4le:«ot  let  odr  rkfatdfiianda  heliana 
thati  ha»eiortiotteft  my  pveaabe,  4o  aend  eaiM 
ihjBiB,  Srom  €fwm  pertu  that^aetaeaof  ii^BitaaiiM 
with  whieh  each  la  oaoat  Mattlad.  9r»l  the  lia|d^ 
abatt  heeref  aoie  andMoodierhatilea  than'Biiir 

Sre  detaijed  lo  Yonng  Kerwal  byiMs  mtarttha 
rmit.  ISTe  Laiid  abaU  kimw-aU  I  tsaa  te&  im 
OB  the  fenemiataie  of  the  oMwtay.  PetBrahnaiha 
lefreahed  with  pelitioa,  and  theifiHita'  wiBhflaiir 
oncai  that  i%  if  I  eaa  find  anxihhig  <af  lhB.I•tte 
deaenplion•worAaeBdittg;  lerif  eaer  thunimdaid 
BOMBtnr  withent «  eenae  «f  petigien  of  aogrihuidi'* 
ia  Ami  of  Franoe.  .  The  ehnrehee  indeed  xenamiMt 
the  waraUp  «o  which  they  naa  daifiented  hne-zaailiM 
tie  efcct  Bpon  the  minde  -ef  the  iMopkii  aa  «hai«af 
Hieheatheil  Pantheon,  m  the  mMiiaiitaHtf-^^ 
iUme*  JmnattdLeOweinama,  *' Tamim:9rmth 
nmUvm/*  €nd  Bndiawnir  to  deaonhe  Mie  -albote 
whiifh  the  4hebnee  of  tthia  •aahltaiy  aaqtamnt  jmMt 
o«»  eeiiwt  aB4ael«Bbpaa8iaM«f  MiS^iSt 
e^ctenda  «nr  <vi0wa  beyond  the  ha— da  eCareaMH 
aitoiy  wea^,  itaa  peednoed  npon  thiB  itdiawui 
90nuf.  nore-  ef  <thia,  heparan  heriaAtr.  IK 
iiat  ktter  ia<addmaaed  -to  yon,  my  dearai<Mr,>«ad « 
niMat  therefore  he-pamenat 

fivoB iwiafpartiahty  wottld  be  little  hmaBnudm 
my  jettm^r  JhiBwahi  En^land^  <or  the  eironaiatiuleai 
attendmC' dnrtewmrhBtion.    Andof  aly 


iaenmitoh'feTaayvthat  aea-eick  I  !waa 
aueaaraat.  vAii  your  fifteen  inHiUihUBtaieee 

anavaiSaft   I  fleiddnathroektlMdBighfolk 


4iopai  .cimotrf^bfead  fitita  mere  deteaiahle  Id  flttf 
e|«8^rattd  Are  io  iQ.'my  «eeeUe«itei  nven  ai  tu 
mpitienta  il  eeoid  ae  aoon  have  ^waUowed  mm 
horns  of  the  ./Uoh^Asnd  hmiedf  m  the  'deaa  .df 
hartahdmeand* Ibt the Mtt  geUet.ef  atmiwjattr, 
"4eaaMlGh>ofwa(er4ad7,MOpQphetia.''  Indeaiitit 
he  tba^wmrid  mb  aa  mica  miaarri  ftnd  na  niQah 
aalfiehneaaf'-aa  ean  wt^'  he  eenoNrirated, 
aBflrk>em[iaBait  evi  hekw  either  dea»  or 
inwite  himlB  hireaJNUthnlDain  a  naolbet. 
ia<leet|  Bym^l^y  is  bo  amref .  the  handa 
aad  mndamp-nfe  bmkan  t  «ile«Usa  of  >paaaengfm 
tai  and  drink  joybveiy«  ibouih.  intenningied  Both 
aaethcr  whoaMeKpreaaiBff their  inweid grieyanoeB 
in anrnnaea.  whieh,  inany  ether  ekaaAion,  flrldea^ 
fifsia  to<exeite'imBiatahle-8nn|iatbyb  The  cantaha 
and  (he  matOk  ^omforttm  by  prafiBBakai,  indeed  axr 
hdrt  youitom  time  to  line,  0  he  of  good  cheer,  bub 
tecmnmend  •a.giaea  of  grog,  or  peBeibly  a  pipe  of 
tohaoen,  or  ilt  may  be  a  aaoraei  of  fat  bacon,  to  aHay 


the  intct-nal  •comnaetion  a  hat  it  ia  unneeeeeay  to  aaaF 
how  itt  (he.ivBiediea  apply  to  the  disoider.  In  abort, 
if  you  m&  eich,  aiek  yon  muat  be;  and  ean  haiFe 
little  better  comlert  than  in  refieetuig  that  the  evil 
must  be  of  ehert  dtiratioa,  though  were  you  to  judge 
£iom  yoar  iauiiediare  Minga,  yon  might  conceive 
your  mIb  wee  likely  to  end  Irsu  Aa  I  neither  met 
with  a  aidrm  nor  aea-fight,  I  do  not  know  what 
effect  they  might  produce  upon  a  sea-aick  patient  9 
hat  euch  ae  tne  complete  aimihilation  of  enefgyi 
auch  the  head-ach,  the  nanaea,  and  depresalon  <k 
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8pirit8,  that  I  think  any  stimulus  short  of  the  risk 
of  being  shot  or  drowned  would  fail  of  rousing  him 
to  any  esertion.  The  best  is,  that  a  rival  on  the 
land  proves  a  certain  remedv  for  the  sorrows  of  the 
sea;,,a]id  I jdo  not  think. tha^  even  jfwis  materia- 

medH cMqiA^  ••/iTl  T}jr 

Svppdae  tmr  brotner  then  landed  arfiong  thfe 
mynneers  and  yafrows  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  what,  before^ our 
portentous  times,  was  usually  named  FfsmhrK" 
Strange  sights  meet  his  eyes;  strange  voices  sound 
in  his  ears;  and  yet,  by  a  number  of  whimsical 
■MDCifltiotts,  'hb  is  etemtliy  brMght  back  to  the 
Irad  d  his  namtf .  The  FitoiiDgs,  in  particvlar, 
•flcMmble  the  Sdoteh  in  the  cMt  of  th^  featwe*, 
the  M«nd  of  their  knguave,  and  apparently  in  their 
ksbits  of  living)  aad  of  natient  industrf .  They  are. 
to«b«  auiis,  a  oantury  at  least  behind  in  cothtm*  afid 
TiaiiiierB  {  ^t  the  old  chataau,  oonnsting  of  two  ojr 
<hne  sarrow  hbuses,  joined  together  hf  the  irablel, 
<trith  a  atanHer  leund'  turret  aaeending  m  tha  oentre 
aC  the  bttildnift  fbr  the  purpoaeaf  eontatning  the 
ataireasa^  ia  completely  in  the  old  style  of  ScMtiah 
4waUi&g  hotisea.  Then  tha  avenue,  and  the  atere  or 
t9H>  of  groiuknL  planted  irith  fruit  treea  in  straight 
liaaa)  toe  garden  with  high  hedges,  chopped  bf  the 
■ardaner's  art  into  verdant  walla ;  the  mtarmixtuie 
0i  Statues  and  vaaea  \  tha  fountains  and  artificial 
yiecee  of  water,  may  atill  be  aeea  in  some  of  our 
vticMRt  mansions  $  and,  to  mv  indiiTeMnt  taste,  are 
n^  nnsiatnral  decorations  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
af  «  dwalfiag-placa,  and  inflnitaly  saDeiior  to  the 
ttsagatnesa  of  Bare  tnrf  and  gravel.  At  leaat  they 
ie0m  pecohariy  apnropliate  xo  so  flat  a  couatty  aa 

Kginnif  wkidi,  aoaatiiig  no  objecta  of  natural 
aty  or  grandaar,  and  being  deprifed  in  a  great 
ineaaarei  evair  of  tha  grace  of  fiving  atreams  of 
wataiv  mast  naceaaaifly  iupply  theae  dafloie&cies  by 
tlw  axartiona  of  art*  nor  does  their  taale  appeu 
«a  have  diangad  sinoethe  daya  of  William  III. 

agre  aaamta  be-ibw-new  housea  baiitt  and  tha 
^haMuix,  and  groonda  aionad  them,  are  main- 
tainail  in  thaoriMial  atyla  in  which  thejr  wei«  eon- 
itniatad.  Indeed,  an  appearance  of  antMaity  is  one 
•f  the  noat  diatingaMttas  feataraa  whiaE  strike  tha 
'  tMvreller' ia  tike  Low  Oountriea.  Datea,  aa  fkr 
heck  aa  the  fifteenth,  and  even  tMttteandiasBtttiiea, 
jretaiacrlbad  opon  the  front  of  many  of  ilia  hoaaea, 
Mth  in  the  oountry  and  m  the  tawna  and  viUagea. 
And  ahteiBb  I  onended  your  national  pms,  my 
daar  siater,  wben  I  happened  to  ohaarve.  that  the 
iaa<>lt,  vrno  ve  aopiMMed  to  boaat  more  than  other 
um&M  of  thair  anaiant  deacant,  in  reafity  know 

feof  their  early  hlaiary  than' any  othar  people  hi 
>pa,  vat;  I  ilmli,  yen  will  allow,  that  ourbcrongh 
ttmoB  aobvd  few  visible  monamaofis  of  the  hw 
alaiHia*we  set  up  to  early  dviHzacion. 
'  Onrnei^hhottra,  the  BngUah  aia  not  nuah  maia 
Ibitnnate  m  tfaia  reapeet,  unleaa  we  t$kb  into  the 
aeaoimt  the  foiuassw  built  for  the  ompoaa  of  de- 
fence en  the  ftoatiera  of  WaKea  and  Scotland,  or 
Aairnnciant  and  beantiftil  churohea.  But  vm  look 
in  vain' for  ano^oity  in  iStut  honsaa  of  the  middfing 
laaks;  for  the  manaiona  of  the  cotmtry  gantlemett, 
and  the  opulent  hurghars  of  tha  flfteanm  and  aix- 
taentb  centnriea,  have,  generally  apaaking,  long 
since  aiven  place  to  the  architeotara  of  die  eariiir 
part  of  the  laat  age,  or  the  more  fentaatic  atmctorea 
af  our  own  day.  It  is  in  the  atiaata  of  Antwaip 
and  Bmaaels  that  the  eye  still  reata  upon  the  ibrroa 
of  arohiteetare  which  appear  in  the  pioturea  of  the 
Plemiah  school ;  tboaefionta,  richly  decorated  with 
varioua  ornaments,  and  tarminating  in  roofli,  the 
slope  of  which  is  contealed  from  the  eye  by  win- 
dows and  gablea  atill  more  highly  ornamented ;  the 
iHiole  comprising  a  general  tmstt  which  from  its 
mndeur  and  intricaey,  amuses  at  once  and  delights 
me  spectator.  In  fact,  tfaia  rich  intermiztore  of 
towers,  and  battlements,  and  projeeting  windows, 
ijghlv  scQl])tared,  joined  to  the  height  of  the  houaea, 
and  the  variety  of  ornament  upon  their  fronts,  pro- 
duces an  eflectas  superior  to  those  of  the  tame 
amformity  of  a  modem  street,  as  the  caaque  of  the 
wanior  ezhibita  over  tha  alouched  broad-biimmed 


beaver  of  a  Quaker.  I  insist  the  more  on  this,  Ibr 
the  benefit  of  those  of  the  fireside  at  *  *  *  *,  who 
are  accustomed  to  take  their  ideas  of  a  fine  street 
from  Portland-place,  or  from  the  George  Street  of 
£4inhurgb«  w^iare  a  iona  and  i^ifi»Em|.b|pi^^  of 
cgjsaewiy  ixtencft  belwsn  Wo  rgws  booiMaiy 
housed  T>f  fhrte  stories,  whose  'aju^ranoeSs  Ten- 
dered  mean  by  the  disproportioned  space  which 
divides  them,  and  tame  from  their  unadorned  uni- 


If  you  talk,  indeed,  of  comforts,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  internal  .airangeiQent^of  the  last-named 
ranges  of  dwelling  ii  inttpitely  superior  to  thoae  of 
the  ancient  Flemmgs,  where  the  windows  are  fre- 
quently high,  nsarcmi  and>  dark; "Wben -the  roons 
open  mto  each  other  in  such  a  manner  aa  aeema  ta 
rsndeir  privacy  hapaaaiblo}  wiiervyou  aa«MliaHb 
pass  into  magnificent  saloons,  through  the  meanest 
and  darkest  of  all.possible  entrances ;  and  wbcGs  a 
aplencfid  oanidore  ooftduols  yourupon  o«n^  deca- 
siona,  to  a  room  scarce  ^vorthy  of  being  oeeuniM'aB 
a  pig-sty,— bv  sueh  pwa.  at  least  whoae  finiha  aia 
bred  in  jSngfand.  It  is  for  the  esrterior  ^lone  tbM 
I  claim  the  praise  of  dignity  and  toaamHic'  iihstfatf>- 
ter ;  and  %  cannot  bat  think,  that,  without  m  M 
laast  neglecting  the  Interior  diyishia  neeeiaary  for 
ilomeatie  comfort,  aoma  of  theae  heautiaa  aniM^ 
with  great  advantage,  be  adopted  frMn  the  e^Ufr 
achooT  of  arohiteetttie.  That  of  the  ptHjaanl  Aat 
seems  to  me  too  maoh  to  yeaemble  theviiMail  aapi 
paied  foot  of  the  ambitioua  Prineessi  w%a  auhsalfini 
to  auch  aevere  diadpline,  in  order  to  forte  her  foaft 
into  the  memorable  gUaa  alipper.  ^> 

These  marks  of  ancient  wealib,  and  hua|har-lilfo 
epnlenoe,  do  indead  greatly  ex6el  what  xoaM  %A 
expected  fW>m  the  architecture*  of 'SoetlaiM  at  mk 
same  period.  But  yel,-  to  rstutn'to  IIm point Mft 
whkdi  I  set  out^  theta  10  something  in  the  halmw 
of  the  houses,  and  the  mode  of  tanmm  Aaar  ganls^ 
toward  the  ameta  wkidi  iUYalantanfy  ^eaainda  am 
of  what  the  principal  atmerofeurnotthamaalMl 
waa  when  I  nl-st  xuqpHect  ii.  "^ 

If  you  enter  one  or  these  manrfona,  tha  Wranaai 
is  fhr  fh»m  diaappeafing.  The  owner,  if  a  naii'idf 
fomily,  wiU  meet  you  wtth  hia  Mrasgy  ^^f^  rtmag 
in  shnvelled  longitude  out  of  ^e  fom  ofm  ihiady^ 
plaited  atock.  Tlieotttafhiaooat,afhiawafotOQai^ 
bia  wall-preaerved  e^ekad-haL  hia  pOEhrift'  alp 
eamblet  ndmg-coat,  Ins  mode  ofaaluiaiion^tfig  bm 
beatowed  on  each  aide  of  Ihe  foca,  m  lamfaril  fag 
of  the  drsaa  and  manneiaof  the  old  Bootab  %n^ 
The  vromen  are  not,  I  think,  ao  handaoma  aa'anf 
fair  oonatrywoaMn,  or  my  waJka  and  tiiiis  witm 
unfortunate  in  the.  i«»eamana  they  av^naaisi  ^ 
femak)  baautyi  but,  th^  yau  have  tno  oU  Jiussl* 
with  the  aerean  or  mantle  lunging  ov«r  Iba  hasm 
and  fhlhng  down  upon  each  aheiidar,  whioh  um 
formeriy  peculiar  to  SaotUnd.  The  colour  cf  ^falB 
mantle  is  indeed  dilfbrant— in  Scotland  k  waa  tam^ 
ally  tartan,  and  in  Planderi  it  la  unifonnlr  Mail? 
The  hdiabitaxita  aay  thay  deriva  the  uoetor  tl 


the  Spanknia,  of  wfaoaa  domihiona  ^Mir  ooanttf 
wua  ao  long  a  principal  part.   Tha  drsaa  and  MH 


turaaof  the  lower  daaa  bear  also  a  done  ^mimf^ 
Mance  to  those  of  Scotlcndi  and  fovour  the  Mafr 
held  by  most  anttfuariea,  that  the  kywlandeaf^  it 
leaat,  ars  a  kmdred  tribei  The  oonamnt  interoouiaa 
our  anceatora  majntahiad  with  Pnmdara,  Wmi 
which,  aeeordmg  ta  eontaaaporaiT  acoauntk  tt0t 
darired  almetst  every  artiala  wfafch  reoutfea  m» 
leaat  sitill  in  manufoemr^  must  have  added  grsailf 
to  those  points  of  originsl  similarify.  ! 

The  FlemiagB  are  aaid  to  he  infotior  to  their  nalgl^ 
boura  of  RoMand  in  the  articia  of  aerapulona  aftaa- 
tion  to  oleanhneas.  But  their  eottagea  aia  naat  and 
comfortable,  compared  to  thoae  of  our  ecamtryt 
and  the  garden  and  oiuhard,  which  uaaaDy  aur- 
round  them,  give  them  an  air  of  eaae  and  anogneaa, 
far  preferable  to  the  raw  and  uninviting  appeatanoa 
of  a  Scotch  cottage,  with  ita  fractured  window^ 
stofied  with  old  hats  and  pieoaa  of  tattered  ganaanti^ 
and  its  door  beset  on  one  sidp  by  a  dunghnl,  on  tbs 
other  by  a  heap  of  ooal&  or  peata. 

Theae  autiaiica,  my  dear  MatgarsC,  rather  fafi  hi 


j^.n.1 


TO  HI9  KVf^VQlX, 


&•  Laird's  proTuice  than  foan-  Bot  your  deout- 
menu  border  closelj'upon  each  other;  for  tooae 
facta,  in  which  he  la  mtereatad  as  a  Signeur  de 
Tillag^  affect  you  as  a  Lady  Bountiful,  and  so  the 
state  of  the  oottaffee  10  a  common  topic,  upoa  which 
either  may  be  addressed  with  propriety. 

Adieu !  I  say  nothing  of  the  pad  nag  and  poor  old 
Shock,  because  I  am  certain  that  whatever  pelonga 
peculiarly  to  Paul  will  be  the  object  of  special  care 
during  his  absence.  But  I  recommend  to  you  to 
take  some  of  the  good  advice  which  you  lavish  upon 
•there ;  to  rememb^  that  there  are  damps  in  Scot- 
land as  well  as  in  Holland,  and  that  colds  and  slow 
fevers  may  be  cau^t  by  late  evening  walks  in  our 
own  favourite  dunate,  as  well  as  in  France  or 
Belgium.  Paul  ever  ramaina  your  affectionate 
Brother. 


LETTER  11. 


PAUL  TO  HIS  CODSm  TUB  MAJOR. 


Attack— OenflialSkecret—Nicht  Scene. 

Arrsa  all  the  high  ideas,  my  dear  Major,  which 
your  frequent  and  minute  and  reiterated  details  had 
given  nie,  concerning  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom,  in  former  years  the  scene  of  your 
martial  exploits,  I  most  own  its  exterior  has  sadlv 
disappointed  me.  I  am  well  enough  accustomed, 
as  yon  know,  to  read  the  terms  of  modem  fortifica- 
tion in  the  Gaiette,  and  to  hear  them  in  the  interest- 
mg  narratives  of  your  military  experience;  and  I 
mast  own,  that  bastions  and  ravouns,  half-moons, 
curtains,  and  palisades,  have  hitherto  sounded  in  my 
ears  every  whit  as  grand  and  poetical  as  donjons 
and  barhicans  and  portcullises,  and  other  terms  of 
ancient  warfare.  But  I  question  much  if  I  shall  here- 
after be  able  to  think  of  them  with  exactly  the  same 
dagree  of  respect. 

A  short  reflection  imon  the  principles  of  modem 
defence,  .and  upon  the  means  which  it  employs, 
might,  DO  doubt,  have  saved  me  from  the  disappoint- 
ment which  I  experienced.  But  I  was  not,  as  it 
happened,  prepared  to  expect,  that  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  netherlanda,  or,  for  aught  I  know,  in 
the  world,  the  masterpiece  of  Cohom,  that  prince  of 
engineers,  should,  upon  die  first  approach  of  a 
stranger,  prove  so  utterly  devoid  of  anvthina;  strik- 
ing or  imposing  in  its  aspect.  Campbell  is,  I  think, 
the  only  Kaglish  poet  who  has  ventured  upon  the 
aifpropnate'terms  of  modem  fortification,  and  you 
will  not  be  suiprised  that  I  recollect  the  lines  of  a 
favourite  author,— 


thatimw 


That,  Kke  a  •taniiaid-baanf ,  ftown'd 
Defiance  on  tbe  lanng  lndiaxvp«mor 
BenofttlL  each  boM  and  promontoiT  maond, 
Witk  eanranrs  amboaiM  and  aimoor  crown'd, 
^i«a  •nprr  to,  and  wadged  imvelto. 
wove  Uka  a  dtadam  it*  tracery  nmnd 
TIm  Joftr  Mnuaft  of  that  mountain  gnea. 

Bat,  in  order  to  give  dignitv  to  his  arrowy  frize  and 
ntvelin,  the  bard  naa  placed  his  works  on  the  edge 
of  a  steepy  ascent  Bergen-op-Zoom  ia  nothing 
ksa.  Tliiough  a  country  aa  level  as  the  surface  of  a 
lake,  you  jolt  onward  in  your  cabriolet,  passing 
along  a  paved  causeway,  which,  as  if  an  inundation 
were  apprehended,  is  raised  upon  a  mound  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  champaign  district  which 
it  traverses.  At  length,  you  spy  the  top  of  a  poor 
kwking  spire  or  two,  not  rising  proudlv  pre-eminent 
from  a  group  of  buildings,  l>ut  exhibiting  their 
slender  and  mean  pinnacles  above  the  surrounding 
fiJacis,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  subterranean  city,  or 
indicated  the  former  situation  of  one  which  had  Seen 
levelled  with  the  ground.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
buildings  of  the  town,  being  sunk  to  a  considerable 
depth  beneath  the  sloping  ramparts  by  which  it  is 
svroimded  and  protected,  are  completely  hklden. 
and  the  defences  themselves,  to  an  inexperienced 
sfe,  present  nothing  but  huge  sloping  banks  of 
eartii,  cut  into  fanciful  shapes  and  angles,  and  ove- 
lUtr  laced  with  green  turf.  T«1  the  arrangement  of 


these  siniple  baniera.  with  refsranes  to  th«  i^mmajMt 
of  each  other,  as  wdl  as  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, has  been  held,  and  I  doubt  not  justly,  the  very 
perfection  of  military  sdence.  And,  upon  a  nearer 
approach,  even  the  picturesque  traveller  finds  some 
gratification.  This  is  chieify  experienced  upon  his 
entrance  into  the  town.  Here,  turning  at  a  short 
angle  into  a  de^  and  narrow  avenue,  running 
through  these  mounds,  which  at  a  distance  seemed 
so  pacific  and  unimportant,  he  finds  himself  still 
excluded  by  draw-bridges  and  ditches,  while  guns, 
placed  upon  the  adjoining  batteries,  seem  ready  to 
sweep  the  ground  ^nich  be  traverses.  Still  moving 
forward,  he  rolls  over  draw^bridges,  whose  planks 
clatter  under  the  feet  of  his  horses,  and  through 
vaulted  archea,  which  resound  to  the  eternal  smack 
of  his  driver^s  whip.  He  is  questioned  by  whiskered 
sentinels,  his  passports  carefully  examined,  and  his 
name  recorded  in  the  orderiy-book ;  and  it  is  only 
after  these  precautions  that  a  stranger,  though  as 
un warlike  as  myself,  is  permitted  to  enter  the  town. 
The  impression  is  a  childish  one^  yet  a  Briton  feels 
some  degree  of  unpleasant  restraint,  not  only  at  un- 
dergoing a  scrutiny,  to  which  he  is  so  little  accus- 
tomed, but  even  from  the  consciousness  of  entering 
a  place  guarded  with  such  scrupulous  minuteness. 
It  IS  needless  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Miuor,  how  much 
this  is  a  matter  of  general  routine  in  fortified  places 
on  the  continent,  and  how  soon  the  traveller  be- 
comes used  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  I  con- 
clude you  would  desire  to  have  some  account  of  my 
first  impressions  upon  such  an  occasion.  To  you, 
who  speak  as  famdiafly  of  roaring  cannon 

Aa  matda  of  fifteen  do  of  puppf-dogH. 

my  expectations,  my  disappointment^  and  my  fiirthcr 

sensations,  will  probably  appear  ridiculous  enough. 

These  formidable  fortifications  will  soon  be  of  Ut- 

tle  consequence,  and  may  probably  be  permitted  to 

§0  to  decay.  Bergen-op-Zoom,  a  frontier  town  of 
le  last  importance,  while  the  Princes  of  Orange 
were  only  Stadtholdera  of  the  Seven  united  Pro- 
vinces, is  a  central  part  of  their  dominions,  since 
the  Netherlands  have  been  united  into  a  single 
kingdom.  Meantime,  the  town  is  garrisoned  by  a 
boc&  of  Land-poliz,  which  corresponds  nearly  to  our 
local  militia  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  levied.  All 
the  disposi^^le  forces  of  the  Netherlands  have  been 
sent  forward  into  France,  and  more  are  still  oigan- 
izing  to  be  despatched  in  the  same  direction. 

In  the  evening,  by  permission  of  the  commandant, 
I  walked  round  the  scene  of  your  former  exploits. 
But  you  must  forgive  me,  if  my  attention  was  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  more  recent  assault  under  our  brave 
countryman,  Lord  Lyndock,  which  was  so  boldly 
undertaken,  and  so  strangely  disappointed,  when 
success  seemed  almost  certain.  I  was  accompanied 
in  my  walk  by  a  senstt)le  native  of  the  place,  a  man 
of  Scotch  descent,  who  ,n>oke  good  English.  He 
pretended  to  point  out  with  accuracy  the  points  on 
which  the  various  assaults  were  made.  andTthe  spots 
where  several  of  the  gallant  leaders  fell.  I  cannot 
rest  implicit  faith  in  his  narrative,  because  I  know, 
and  you  know  still  better,  how  difficult  it  is  to  pro- 
cure a  just  and  minute  account  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, even  from  those  who  have  been  personally 
engaged  in  it,  and  how  imperfect,  consequently, 
must  oe  the  information  derived  from  one  who  him- 
self had  it  at  second  hand.  Some  droiimstances, 
however,  may  be  safely  taken  upon  my  guide's 
averment,  oecause  they  are  such  as  must  have  con- 
sisted with  his  own  knowledge.  But,  first,  it  may 
be  observed  m  general,  that  the  history  of  war  con- 
tains no  example  of  a  bolder  attempt }  and,  if  it 
failed  of  success^  that  failure  only  occurred  after 
almost  all  the  difficulties  which  could  have  been 
foreseen  had  been  encountered  and  surmounted.  In 
fact,  the  assailants,  successful  upon  varioua  points, 
were  alreadv  in  possession  of  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  bastions ;  and  had  thev  fortunately 
been  in  communication  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
have  taken  unifiirm  measures  for  attacking  the 
li^rench  in  the  town,  they  mnst  have  become  masters 
of  the  place.   It  is  even  confidently  saidt  that  the 
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Ptmeh  oommvidMit  sent  hit  aid-d^xcsmp  to  pro- 
pos»  a  capitalation ;  hat  the  officer  being  killed  in 
tbe  confttnon,  other  and  more  favourable  inteUiffeiree 
ittdueed  tbe  Frenchman  to  alter  hia  imrpoae.  It  has 
been  generally  alleged,  that  eome  diaorder  was 
eansea  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  entered  the  town, 
finding  access  to  the  wine-houses.  My  conductor 
obstinately  denied  this  breach  of  discipline.  He 
said,  that  one  of  the  attacking  columns  destined  to 
cross  the  stream  which  forms  the  harbour,  had  un- 
happily attempted  it  before  the  tide  had  ebbed,  and 
were  obliged  to  wade  through  when  it  was  of  con- 
siderable depth ;  and  he  allowed,  )hat  the  severity  of 
the  cold,  jouied  to  the  wetting,  might  give  them  the 
appearance  of  intoxication.  But  when  the  prisoners 
were  put  under  his  charge  in  the  church,  of  which 
he  was  sexton,  he  declared  solemnly,  that  he  did  not 
see  among  them  one  individual  who  seemed  aifect- 
ed  by  liquor.  Perhaps  his  own  predilections,  or  a 
natural  desire  to  please  his  auditors,  may  have  in- 
fluenced his  opinion.  To  resist  such  temotations  to 
excess  is  not  among  the  numerous  excellencies  of 
the  British  soldier. 

The  fate  of  a  Dutch  officer  in  our  service,  who 
led  the  attack  upon  one  of  the  bastions,  was  par- 
ticularly interestmg.  He  was  a  native  of  the  town, 
and  it  was  supposed  had  been  useful  in  furnishing 
hints  for  the  attack.  He  led  on  his  party  with  the 
utmost  gallantry ;  and  although  the  greater  number 
of  them  fled,  or  fell,  under  a  heavy  fire— for  the 
enemy  were  by  this  time  upon  the  alert— he  de- 
scended into  the  main  ditch,  crossed  it  upon  the  ice, 
and  forced  his  way,  followed  by  a  handfttl  of  men. 
as  far  as  the  intamal  defences  of  tha  place.  He  had 
already  mounted  the  inner  glacis,  when  he  was 
wounded  in  many  places,  ana  precipitated  into  the 
ditch ;  and,  as  his  followers  were  unable  to  bring 
him  off  he  remained  on  the  ice  until  next  mornings 
when,  oeingi  still  alive,  he  became  a  prisoner  to  the 
French.  Their  first  purpose  was  to  execute  him  as 
a  traitor,  from  which  they  were  with  difficulty  di- 
verted by  a  letter  from  the  British  general,  accom- 
panied by  documents  to  establish  how  long  he  had 
Been  in  uie  English  service.  The  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman was  then  permitted  to  retire  from  the  hos- 
pital to  his  own  house  in  the  town,  where  he  (^d  not 
long  survive  the  wounds  he  had  received.* 

I  did  not,  you  may  believe,  fail  to  visit  the  unfortu- 
nate spot,  where  Skerret,  so  celebrated' for  his  gal- 
lantry in  the  peninsula,  CJower.  Mercer,  Carleton, 
MaoQonald,  and  other  officers  or  rank  and  distinc- 
tion, fell  upon  this  unfortunate  occasion.  I  was  as- 
sured that  General  Skerre^  after  receiving  a  severe 
wound  by  which  he  was  disabled,  gave  his  watch 
and  purse  to  a  French  soldier,  requesting  to  be  carried 
to  the  hospital ;  and  that  the  ruffian  dragged  him 
down  from  the  banquette  only  to  pierce  him  with 
his  bayonet.  But  I  have  since  learned,  from  better 
authority,  that  this  gallant  officer  fell  on  the  spot. 

While  1  listened  to  the  details  of  this  unnappy 
affair,  and  walked  slowly  and  sadly  with  my  con- 
ductor from  one  bastion  to  another,  admiring  the 
strength  of  the  defences  which  Britisn  valour  had  so 
nearly  surmounted,  and  mourning  over  the  evil  fate 
which  rendered  that  valour  fruitless,  the  hour  of 
the  evening^  gradually  sinking  from  twiHj^t  into 
darkness,  smted  well  with  the  melancholy  subject  of 
my  inquiries.  Broad  fhiahes  of  lambent  lightning 
illuminated  ftom  time  to  time,  the  bastions  which 
we  traversed ;  and  the  figure  of  my  companion,  a 
tall,  thin,  elderly  man,  of  a  grave  and  interesting  ap- 
pearance, and  who  seemed,  from  his  voice  and  man- 
ner, deeply  impressed  by  recollections  of  the  melan- 
choly events  which  he  detailed,  was  such  as  might 
appear  to  characterize  their  historian.  A  lew  broad 
and  heavy  drops  of  rain  occasional y  fell  and  ceased. 
And  to  aid  the  general  effect,  we  heard  ftt)m  below 
the  hollow  roll  of  the  drums  announcing  the  setting 
of  the  watch,  and.  the  deep  and  sullen  was  da  of  the 
sentinels,  as  they  challenged  those  who  passed  their 


Btatiott.  I  tsaiifB  yon  this  is  no  piece  of  imigiBtfr 
scenery  got  up  to  adorn  my  letter,  but  the  literal  d^ 
comstartoes  of  my  perambulation  around  the  nn* 
parts  of  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

I  presume  you  are  now  in  active  preparatiin  kt 
the  Moors,  where  I  wish  yon  much  sport  DoBot 
fail  to  preserve  for  me  my  due  share  in  yoar  fnoA- 
ship,  notwithstanding  that,  on  the  sabjectof  Detgo- 
op- Zoom,  I  am  now  qualified  to  give  yoa  storrftr 
story.  Such  are  the  advantages  which  trawlleri 
gain  over  their  friends.  My  next  lettei  to  joa  afaill 
contain  more  interesting,  as  well  as  more  recent  tod 
more  triumphant  military  details. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  in  the  efasrdi  of 
Ber;^n-op-Zoom,  a  tablet  of  marble,  erected  hf 
their  brother-officers,  records  the  names  of  tfaelntii 
men  who  fell  in  the  valorous,  but  ill-fated  attn 
upon  this  famous  fortress.  For  them,  as  for  tbsr 
predecessors  who  fell  at  Fontenoy,  the  im^BatioB 
of  the  Briton  will  long  body  fortb  the  emolenutie 
forms  of  honour  ana  freedom  weeinng  by  tbdr 
monuments.  Oacs  mon^  te aweU,  and  rememM 
me. 


*  I  baTtt  tuM  been  inAmed.  from  UMOMtioaable  uitlwi<tv. 
tf^  U>u  ?%*  w**  not  Ul-treated  bf  tte  JPnaoh.    It  w  remaik** 


^*  9»S*  he  httd  pcnooallr  ventured  into  tJie  town  to  ascertain  tli«  I  .  *        .         .     -  -   ,• 

oManhty  of  MMceur,  the  dqr  before  the  Attack  wet  made  I  have  prooiiced  limversai  equality 


LETTER  III. 


PAUL  TO  HIS  COUSIN  PETSB. 

Retroepect— Surrender  of  Parie-Bombow  iwtortrf-EBignBlr- 
Nobleiae— Clerny—Lxbentiiti. 

Thy  politics,  my  dear  Peter,  are  of  theikht  Scot- 
tish cast.  Thou  knowest  our  old  piwerbul  cha- 
racter of  being  vyi»e  behind  the  hand.  After  all,  the 
wisdom  which  is  rather  deduced  from  ewnt*  thea 
formed  upon  pvedictiona,  is  best  ctlcnlated  lot  t 
country  politician,  and  smacks  of  tbe  pnideBW,  af 
well  as  of  the  aforesaid  proverbial  attribate  of  ow 
national  character.  Yet,  befieve  me,  that  thougn  • 
more  strict  seclusion  of  the  dethroned  Emperor « 
France  might  have  prevented  hio  debarkmffit  it 
Cannes,  and  although  we  and  our  allies  ^v^Ji 
spared  the  perilous  larce  of  leaving  him  *P**  ■°J 
sceptre  to  play  withal,  there  were,  withm  nwce 
itself,  elements  sufficiently  jarring  toproducejSKjoer 
or  later,  a  dreadful  e:q>loBion.  You  daily  poliiicaw 
are  so  little  in  the  practice  of  recollecting  lagtywri 
news,  that  I  may  be  excused  recalfing  some  leiMJ 
facts  to  vour  recollection,  which  will  serre  as  a  ten 
to  my  future  lucubrations.  ,  ,v_ 

The  first  surrender  of  Paris  had  been  preceded  g 
so  much  doubt  and  by  so  many  difflculnes,  tbat  w 
final  victory  seems  to  have  been  a  ni«^*^'*^i2S 
of  exultation,  but  even  of  surprise,  to  ^"^JJi: 
themselves.  This  inwat  eivent  was  reganW  r»ij« 
as  a  gratification  of  the  most  romanpcawwtn- 
vagant  expectations,  than  as  a  natural  opawjaewj 
of  that  course  of  re-*ction.  the  ebb  of  wpjcW'S 
tbe  allies  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  as  its  tdeliMf*^ 
ried  Bonaparte  to  those  of  Berlin  and  vienrnj 
Pleased  and  happy  with  themselves,  ap£."™5 
with  the  glory  of  iheir  own  exploit,  the  ▼'c^" '"S 
in  no  humour  to  impose  harsh  conditions  ^'iJri 
vanquished;  and  the  French,  on  their  P^ ]^ 
delighted  at  their  easy  escape  from  the  honwv  S 
war,  internal  and  external,  of  siege,  Pi"5Prf5S 
contriburion.  Bonaparte's  government  had  oi  lyj 
become  odious  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  W  " 
pressure  of  taxation,  by  the  recurrmg  terrors  w  u* 
proscription,  but,  above  all,  by  the  repeated  diw^ 
tcrs  which  the  nation  had  latteriy  s«*tf  "£ljSb 
consritutional  charter,  under  which  tnej^yj 
family  were  restored,  was  not  only  a  ^^*^^lS^\u^ 
those  who  really  desired  to  be  ensured  «W" '" 
re-estaWishment  of  despotism,  but  oPg^ffL  nii- 
salvo  to  the  wounded  feeUngs  of  the.  s""  "'oM!. 
meroue  class,  who  wished  that  the  cnincs  mmI  ca» 
mitiea  of  the  Revolution  should  not  WPew  woj 
altogether  thrown  away,  and  who  «nW  nowapw 
to  this  BiH  of  Rights,  as  a  proof  that  the  FWJ 
nation  had  not  smned  and  suflwed  ^.^J^ 'u, 
labotatorv  and  chemical  apparatog  wmcn^WLj. 
have  nrodnced  nniveraai  eoualitv  of  ngoti,  naa  •» 


JU&JHJ! 


TOKRB^  KDiaKCXUC 


tkaiMYtfe|w»wmdkkM  Wrajunrad  to  them  bf 
tile  jQng  npott  bu  JMlontaMi.-^ 

80  (iRMfh  ibe  OboBiiMliw  «rMt  feent  milt. 

r  «|Bit  it  Jb  art  or  ttitiiM  ii. 


the  my.     , 

Att. parties  being  thua  duipoMd  to  be  pleMed  witb 
tbHaaelvee  «nd  with  eafiti  other,  the  occupation  of 
the  oapitoi  wna  ceasiderod  ee-  the  cloeo  of  the  cii9e0; 
tare  which  France  had  auetained,  and  convertecl 
i^Mi  a  subject  of  general  jubilee^  in  which  the  Pan- 
WBDm  themaelTes  rejoiced,  or  afiected  to  rcioiGe,  ae 
londiyae  their  unmdden  gueau.  But  thi»aearab]e 
stale  of  the  public  mind  waa  adonoveroaat,  and  the 
Ai^ncih  left  to  their  own  raflectiona,  began  ctjwedily 
te  ezhioit  ayoiptone  both  of  diviaion  and  diaaatM" 
faiotion. 

The  fint,  but  not  the  meet  fonnidable  of  their 
cwiiee  or  diaoontent,  atosefiom  the  pretensions  of 
the  emigrant  noblesse  and  deffgv. 

At  the  rsetoratioa  of  Charles  II.  (to  whieh  we  al- 
most involuntaiily  reaort  as  a  parallel  case,)  the  no- 
bility and  gentrv  of  England«  who  had  espoused  tl|e 
cause  of  bin  fikheri  were  ia  a  veiy  diiieient  condi- 
tioa  from  the  em^ant  nobles  of  Franoe.  Many 
had  iiidaed  Adlan  m  battle,  and  some  lew  by  the 
ilfaitiwT sentenoaof  the  usurper's *eourts  of  josiice; 
bat  the  majority,  although  mipoTanshed  by  fines 
*aaa  seqjuestrationB,  still  resided  upon  their  patrimo- 
niid  eetateStf  ai^  exercised  oyer  thwr  tenantry  and 
cottagers  the  nghts  of  proprietors.  Their  influent 
thon^eircumscribed.  was  therefore  still  consider- 
able ;  and  had  they  been  disposed  to  unite  them- 
selves  into  a  partr,  separate  from  the  other  orders  of 
the  states  they  had  ppwef  to  smpcrt  ^the  pretensions 
which  they  might  form.  But  here  the  steady  sense 
and  candour,  not  oniiy  of  Oim«od  and  Clarendon, 
but  of  all  the  leading  Cavahers,  induced  them  to 
avoid  ja<Une,  of  ooadnct  so  tenii>tipg  yet  sq  peiilous. 
nedangasa  of  r»«otiont  accenung  to  the  modem 
•  pbnae,  w«re  no  sooner  sounded  into  the  public  ear, 
or  the  pamphi&ts  and  speeches  of  those  who  yet 
clung  to  a  republic,  than  every,  puiposew  whether  of 
rerense,  or  of  a  selfish  and  separate  policy,  was  dis- 
ownM  in  a  nwiiiiistiit  sobsciibad  faV  the  piinctpal 
Rvahsla^  in-wtteh  they  pvofrssed  to  aaonbe  taair 
paat^misBrtunML  not  to  any  nartioulai  class  of  tbeir 
i(Blhiw*citiieB%  Mt  ta  the  displeasure  of  the  Al- 
nnsjlittr,  dssetasdiy positing  upon  them  theiiown  sins 
aad'tnoaetof  ^le^ceonaiaity.  fiuoh  was  the  deda- 
ratianof  the  oajralbia  at  that  important  crisis;  and 
ttaaagb  then  wnsa*  set  wanting  ro9aUtte§  pms  tt 
V»  earteihmea,  who,  like- Swifii^s  eofreapoadenc^  Sjar 
ChariasLWogaii-f  oensaifd  the  eonimct  of  Clarendon 
laranflprnv  to- escape  ao  admirable  an  opportuaitv 
to-«BtahiiBE  despotio  authority  in  the  orown^  akia 
▼eat  fiwrfal  pownt  m  the-  nohiMy,  I  need  not  waste 
words  ii^  yrfwiting  his  moderate' and  aocxNnmof 
dacinit  Benm^M  to  my  diseermng  friend  PMer. 

Tkesoattersd'yannanfe  oftheBVendi  nobiasaei 
whta  mviwtA  ut  hmtt  tha  nsiDratiott  of  the  BourbonS) 
whife>tfaef  p^ssaSBod  no  efficient  power,  held  much 
more  hility  pmtsnsiona  than  had  Men  preforred  by 
the  atiai«erAey  of  Britain  at  the  Restoration.  It 
waold  be  unjast  to  siftiaoribe  to  tbeiaevere  idlega«^ 
tioa,  tiiat  tlsay  had  firgot  nothing^  uid  learaed  so* 
thing,  dtaing  their  mk  ecile;  yet  it  can  hardly  be 
other  doubted  or  wondered  at,  that  tfaey  reiamed 
tbeiff  pfcjadiMaaod  claimaaa  a  separate  aad  priYl- 
Isf^  ^fMs.  distinRriabed  alike  by  kffwkf  andsof^ 
feraiga  ia  tneeiMMi  af  the  ^ed  family^  to  a  point 
iliemisiatent  witb  the  more  iHyeral  ideas  of  a  com- 
nnmtty  of  tulita,  whidi,  m  despite  boib  of  the  fhsniy 
of  the  Revohiiion  an)  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte, 
had  gradually  gahiad  ground  among  the  people  at 
laige.  And,  while  the  onoe  pii^egea  classes  main« 
tamed  such  pvatonsionai  they  were  utterly  devoid  of 
thameaaaofeAetiiallyaaaertingthem.  Longyeava 
of  banislimeat  and  bnNDeo  off  tnev  oonnexion  with 
the  soil  of  Franea,  and  their  influence  over  those  bv 
whom  it  is  oidtivated.    They  waae  «f«n  diridea 


•meiig  themaalvaa.  into  laaioaa  oianons  1  and  1^ 

<)nginal-  eaugranta,  whose  object  it  was  ta  notaR»^ 
the  royal  atthority  by  the  swordi  looked  with. duk: 
like  and  aversion  upon  thn  varieas  claaaea  of  erilea* 
of  a  later  date,  whom  each' suooassiTe  watn  of  the- 
Rsvoiution  had  swept  from  their  native  land.  That 
owB  hat  did  not  appear  to  exhibit  any  nmarkahla 
degsee  of  talent ;  those  among  them  wboae  eak* 
wee  contemporary  with  their  manhood,  weia  now 
too  old  for  public  bueineaa,  and  thoee  who  weia 
younger  had  beoome^  during  their  long  residence 
abroad,  strangers,  in  a  manner,  to  the  customa  and 
hahita  of  their  oooatry;  while  neither  the  aged  nor 
the  young  had  the  benefit  of  practical  expenenoe  in 
public  amira.  It  waa  not  among  such  a  party,  how- 
ever diatineuiahed  by  birth,  byjoyalty,  by  devotion 
in  the  roval  cause,  that  Louis  Xvlll.  could  find,  or 
hope  to  nnd,  the  membem  of  an  useful,  active,  aad 
popular  administration.     Their  ranks   oontainad 
many  well  qualified  to  be  the  grace  and  ornament 
of  a  court ;  but  few,  it  would  seem,  fitted  fi>r  tho- 
support  and  defence  of  a  throne.    Yet  who  can 
wonder,  that  the  men  who  had  ehared  the  misfer* 
tunes  oi  their  sovereign,  and  shown  in  hia  eauae 
such  proofiB  of  the  most  devoted  xeal,  were  called 
around  him  inhisfirBt  glimpse ■  of  proaperity;  and- 
that,  while  ascending  the  throne,  he  entertained 
towards  this  daasof  his  subjeots,  bound  to  hinw 
as  they  were, 

"  B7  well-txied  ihith.  and  ftieikUiip'i  holy  tiei.*» 

the  afibctions  of  a  kind  and  grateful  master  1  Ono 
dMttnguifliied  emigrant,  observing  the  suspioioo  and 
odwra  which  so  ezcaaahle'  a  partiahty  awakened, 
agamat  the  monarch,  had  the  oearagB  to  nrge^  that, 
to  ttisiuai  the  stability  of  the  •  throne,  their  ssntenoe 
of  banishment  shcoid  have  oantiiiuad  by  the  royal 
edict  for  ten  yean  at  least  after  the  restoration  of 
the  honae  of  Bourbon.  It  was  ia  vsia  ^at  the  ad* 
tpeates  of  Louis  catted  upon  the  people  to  observe, 
that  no  open  stops  had  been  taken  in  fiuraur  of  then 
emjgraataL  Their  daims  wsre'mada  and  tdeaded- 
upon  every  handi  andf  if  htHe-wne  expressly  done- 
in  their  favour,  suspicion  whispered,  that  the  time 
waa  only  waited  lor  when  all  ceald  be  granted  with< 
mlety.  These  suapicioBS,  whioh  naituxiuy  oocmrrcd 
even  to  the  eaadii  ware  oarefalW  fostered  and  tm* 
laxgnd  upon  b^  the  designing ;  ana  the  distant  dank 
of  the  feudal  fotters  ware-  SDonded  into  the-  ears  of 
the  peaeaikta  and  burgher^  while  tha  uneertaiBty  of 
prjiperty  akmted  the  muaaroua  and  powerftd  pf o 
pn^tors  of  ferfoited  domaina 

The  dislike  to  the  clergy,  and  the  fear  of  their  10^ 
vivmg  claims,  upon  tha  confisoated  church^laadai 
exsHed  yet  greater  disooatsat  thaa  the  king's  appra- 
headed  partiaiity  to  the  emigvaata.  iW  system,  of 
the-C^Iicchutxm  had  been  thoroughly  anoermined 
before  its  foU.  Its  constitution  had  been  long  iiw- 
trisvabW  ahatteaed ;  the  whole  head  waa  sick,  and 
tha  whole  heait  was  faini.  Boelarinee  of  infidelity, 
etvery  iitheregBkiend  among  the  higher  rank&  were 
profis^aed  by  none  with  »ooe  pubabcity  than  hy  th&. 


supeiior  ordsrs'of  the  demy  i  and^  respeetingmoral 
profligacy^  it  might  be  said  ot  tha  chureb  of  Fraaee 
aaof  ilioB,-^ 

jnim  mortis  feceariir,  tt  estrt. 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  in  a.  system,  so  perveited^  nei- 
ther the  reel  anrth  of  many  o£  the  dergy,  nor  the 
endmsiastt&  seal  of-  dtlwrs,  waB>  able  to  make  a 
stand  againat  the  tide  of  popohv  odium,  akiUally 
dineted  towards  the  ohuioh  and  ita  aiimstara  by  the 
reigning  demagognes.  OurCathohe  Highland  neigh-^ 
hour  moat  dso  pardon  ua,  if  wse  aoeonnt  the  super* 
stitioua  doctrinee  of  his  drarch.  among  the  dlnef 
oansss  of  her  downfldl.  Tha  necessity  of  manning 
outworks,  which  are  incapable  of  bemg  offer tnaliy 
defonded,  adds  not  a-  tittle  to  the  perptauties  of  a 
beaieRed  garrison.  Thus  the  sarcasms  and  aneers, 
justifia^  at  least  m  our  heretical  eyea,  by  some  jMri 
of  theCfathobc  doctrine^  opened  the  way  for  miiver>« 
sal  conteaqrt  of  the  Christian  system.  At  any  rate^ 
nothing  is  mora  dteuin^  than  that  a  general  pngow 
dice  was«  duiingtheRevolutbn,  saeoesaiftdlyezcnait 
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apiinbt  dio  clmy,  and  that^  tmonar  the  lower  Pari- 
■oma  in  ptrtisvlarf  it  atiU  exists  witn  a)l  itSTiolenee. 
STsn  on  the  day  when  the  rabble  of  the  Fauxboar^ 
hailed  the  triomphal  retom  of  Bonaparte  to  hie 
throne,  their  respect  for  the  hero  of  the  hour  did  not 
prevent  them  from  uttering  the  most  marked  ex- 
wesBwns  of  dislike  and  contempt  when  Cardinal 
FSBch  appeared  in  the  procession.  The  cry  was 
general,  A  bos  la  calotte  I  and  the  nncle  of  the  ra- 
Stored  emperor  was  obliged  to  dismount  from  his 
palfrey,  and  hide  himself  m  a  carriage. 

The  king  and  the  Comte  D'Artois  are,  in  their 
distresses,  understood  to  have  sought  and  found 
consolation  in  the  exercise  of  religious  duties.  They 
continued,  in  gratitude,  those  dcYotions  which  they 
had  commen<^  in  humble  submission,  and  their 
regard  was  naturally  extended  to  the  ministers  of 
that  religion  which  they  professed  and  practised. 
Conduct  m  itself  so  estimaole,  was,  in  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  public  mind,  misrepresented  to  theu* 
sabjects.  The  landholders  were  alarmed  by  fear  of 
the  re-establia^ment  of  tithes ;  the  labouring  poor, 
and  the  petty  shopkeeper,  regarded  the  enfi>rcing 
the  long-neglected  repose  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  tax 
upon  their  industry  and  time,  amounting  to  the  hire 
of  one  day's  labour  out  of  the  seven.  The  proprie- 
tors of  ohnich  lands  were  alarmed,  more  especially 
when  the  rash  zeal  of  some  of  the  priesthood  re- 
flised  the  offices  of  the  church  to  those  who  had 
acouired  its  property.  The  Protestants  in  Uie  south 
of  France  remembered  the  former  severities  exer- 
cised against  them  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  house 
of  BourDon,  and  trembled  for  their  repetition  under 
a  xhmastv  of  monaroh&  who  professed  the  CathoHc 
faim  with  ancerity  and  zeal.  Add  to  theee  the  pro- 
fligate who  hate  the  restraints  of  religion,  and  the 
nathinking,  who  ridioale  its  abstracted  doctrines, 
and  you  wfll  have  some  idea  how  deeply  this  cause 
operated  in  Tendering  the  Bourbons  nnpopolar. 

Those  who  dreadeoL  or  pretended  to  dread,  the  in- 
novatioas  which  might  be  effected  by  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  and  the  Bobles,-^^  ciass  which  in- 
cluded, of  course,  ail  the  old  partizans  of  democra- 
tieai  principlssr-^ssumed  the  name  of  Constitution- 
alists, and  afterwards  of  Liberalists.  The  one  was 
derived  from  their  great  zeal  lor  the  constitutional 
charter ;  the  other  nora  their  affected  miperiority  to 
the  preiudioes  of  aneiont  standing.  Iridr  ranks 
afforded  a  convenient  and  decent  place  of  refuge  for 
an  thosa  who,  having  spent  theff  lives  in  opposing 
the  Bourbon  interest,  were  now  compelled  to  submit 
to  a  monarch  of  that  family.  They  boasted,  that  it 
was  not  the  person  of  the  king  to  which  they  sub- 
mitted but  the  constitution  which  he  had  brought 
in  his  hand.  Their  party  contained  many  partizans, 
especially  among  men  distinguished  bjT  talent  De- 
mocracy, aoooramg  to  Burke,  is  the  foodful  nurse 
of  ambition  j  and  men,  who  propose  to  rise  by  the 
mere  force  of  their  jgenhis,  natarally  favour  that  form 
of  government  which  ofiers  fewest  restraints  to  theh' 
career.  This  party  was  also  miited  and  strengthened 
bv  possessing  many  of  those  characters  who  had 
played  the  chief  parts  in  the  Revolution,  and  who 
were  fitted,  both  by  talents  and  experieBe&  to  under- 
stand and  conduct  the  complicated  ramifications  of 
polidcal  intrigue. 

Among  those  best  qualified  to  **  ride  on  the  whirl- 
wind and  direct  the  storm."  was  the  celebrated 
Fouchfe,  Dttkeof  Otmnto,  whose  intimate  acquaint- 
ance  with  every  intrigue  in  France  had  b^n  ac- 
euired  when  he  exercned  the  office  of  minister  of 
the  police  under  the  emperor.  There  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  this  person  had  no  intention  of  push- 
ing opposition  into  rebellion  )  and  that  it  was  only 
his  purpose  to  storm  the  cabinet,  not  to  expel  the 
monarch.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  were 
among  the  Libesalists,  the  materials  for  forming 
what  IS  called  in  England  a  constitutional  opposi- 
tion, who,  by  assailing  the  ministry  in  the  two 
Chambers,  nucht  have  compelled  them  to  mspeot 
the  charter  of  the  constitution ;  and  to  those  amongst 
them,  who  were  aotuated  either  by  the  kive  of  ra- 
tional, liberty,  or  by  a  modified  and  ranulated  q)irit 
of  ambition,  lbs  reign  of  the  Bourbons  «S>rded  modi 


greater  fadtiiies  dian  tht  rostbrgtion  of  tfaa  nrililnrr 
despotism  of  Bonaparte.  Even  to  the  vwv  laatmo* 
ment,  Fouchft  is  said  to  have  looked  round  fi>r  eoma 
mtzzo  termint^  some  means  of  eomproraiae,  which 
mieht  render  unnecessaxj  the  desperate  experiment 
of  the  emperor's  restoration.  When  Napoleon  had 
landed,  and  was  advancing  towards  Lyons,  FV>uch( 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  king  upon  important 
businas.  The  interview  was  decunea,  but  two  no- 
blemen were  appointed  by  Louis  to  receive  his  com- 
munication. He  adverted  to  the  perikms  sitaatkm 
of  the  king ;  and  offered  even  yet  provided  his  terma 
were  granted,  to  arreet  Napoleon's  progress  towards 
the  capital.  The  ministers  reauind  to  know  the 
means  which  he  meant  to  employ.  He  declined  to 
state  them,  but  profeesed  himseu  confklent  of  sao- 
oess.  On  nis  terms  he  wae  less  reserved.  He  an- 
nounced them  to  be,  that  the  Duke  oi  Orteaas 
should  be  proclaimed  lientenant-general  of  the 
kingdom  f  and  that  Fouchft  himself  and  his  party 
should  immediately  be  called  to  offices  of  tniat  and 
power.  These  terms  were  of  course  regected  :  bat 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  well-informed  person  from 
whom  I  had  this  remarkable  anecdotei  that  Fooehft 
would  have  been  able  to  keep  his  wont. 

His  recipe  was  not,  however,  put  to  the  teat  i  and 
he  and  his  party  immediately  acceded  to  the  con»- 
racy,  and  were  forced  onward  by  those  formidaola 
agents,  of  whom  it  may  be  observed,  that,  tike  firs 
and  water,  they  are  excellent  servants,  bat  draadfnl 
masters,— I  mean  the  army,  whose  state,  under  the 
Bourbons,  deserves  the  consideratran  €sf  a  separate 
epistle.— Ever,  my  dear  friend,  I  renain  sincevely 
yours, 

Paul. 


LETTER  IV. 


TO  THX  SAMS. 


Raframeefc— (he  Amijr-VnfMpalaritr  of  Leaii   fiis 
■atiined~lmtatioo  of  the  fiopch— Pousiune  of  * 
— Ihiults  oflbnd  to  Foioignen—Hofiao  Foctfn 
ment— CoDcpiracr.  in  the  Arair^Bpoapoita*!  B4 
Jph  hini--hu  Amval  at  Pam— all  ho^  of  F 
ufaeimb  join  Bonapaito-Cho  RoyalMi. 

I  LBFT  off  in  my  last  with  some  aocoont  of  tha 
Conetitutionalists,  Liberalists,  or  whatsoever  tfasy 
are  called,  who  opposed  iirom  varioos  canaea,  thia 
measures  of  Louis  XVUL,  without  havingoxigiiiany 
any  purpose  of  throwing  thamselvea  into  the  aima 
of  Bonaparte.  To  this  desperats  wUa^  ther  wen 
probably  mduoed  by  the  frank  and  nnxverau  adli»- 
flion  of  the  army  to  the  commander  under  whom 
thev  had  so  often  eonqnerad.  No  man  ever  belter 
understood  both  how  to  gain  aad  how  to  aamtaia 
himself  in  the  hearts  of  ma  souiiars  than  BonspartSL 
Brief  and  abrupt  in  his  neech,  anstars  and  tnacoea- 
aible  in  his  manners  to  me  rest  of  hia  sahjeels,  ha 
was  always  ready  to  play  ths  Aon  camarodt  with 
his  soldiers  I  to  listen  to  their  complainta,  to  rsdns 
their  grievances,  and  even  to  receive  their  aqggas- 
tiona.  ThisaeceaaibihtywaalimitadtothepnvaiM 
and  inihrior  offlcera.  Tx>  the  marsaohala  and  gme- 
rala  he  was  even  more  distant  and  hangkty  than  to 
his  other  subjects.  Thus  he  oowieotea  hmiaelf  in- 
timately and  peraonally  with  die  main  body  of  the 
army  itself,  but  conntsnaneed  no  intenaediate  fa- 
vourite, whose  jpopularity  among  the  troopa  might 
interfere  with  his  own. 

To  the  motives  of  personal  attadiment,  ao  deeplr 
rooted,  and  so  mdustrioualy  fostered,,  mnst  be  added 
the  confidence  of  the  sokuers  in  military  talenia  ao 
brilliantly  displayed,  and  in  the  long  ooorse  of  vie- 
torv  which  had  identified  the  anthonty  tiC  Napoleon 
with  the  f^nr  of  the  French  aans.  To  a  train  of 
the  moat  nnitorm  and  splendid  success,  they  vuAx 
indeed  have  opposed  the  reverses  of  the  paninaular 
war.  or  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moaoow  and  tha 
battle  of  Leipsici  with  aH  the  anbseqaent  revenast 
but  as  soldiers  and  as  FrenehBiani.they  wan  li^ 
inclined  to  dwell  upon  the  darker  shades  of  dba 
troipect.    Besklea,  partiiiity  and 
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fimndexouMi for  these  itts&rtnneis  . In  the  jpemn* 
loia,  Bonapwie  did  not  command;  in  Russia,  the 
etementa  fought  against  him ;  at  Leipsic,  he  was  de- 
ax  ted  by  the  Saxons;  and  in  France,  betrayed,  as 
they  pretended,  by  Mannont.  Besides,  a  great  part 
of  the  soldiers  who,  in  1814-15,  filled  the  French 
ranks,  had  been  prisoners  of  war  during  Bonaparte's 
last  unfortunate  campaigns,  and  he  was  only  expe- 
rimentally known  to  them  as  the  victor  of  Marengo, 
'Dim,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  and  Wagram. 
You  cannot  have  forgotten  the  enthusiasm  with 

which  the  prisoners  on  parole  at used  to  speak 

of  the  military  renown  of  the  emperor ;  nor  their 
frank  declaration  at  leaving  us,  that  they  might 
fight  with  their  hands  for  the  Bourbons,  but  would 
Hg^t  with  hand  and  heart  for  Napoleon.  Even  the 
joy  of  their  return  seemed  balanced,  if  not  over- 

Sowered,  by  the  reflection,  that  it  originated  in  the 
ethronement  of  the  emperor.  To  recollect  the 
sentiments  of  these  officers,  unsuppressed  even  in 
circumstances  most  unfavourable  for  avowing  them, 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  ardour  with  which 
they  glowed  when  they  found  themselves  again  in 
anns,  and  forming  part  of  a  large  and  formidable 
military  force,  actuated  by  the  same  feelings. 

It  was  the  obvious  policy  of  the  Bourbons  to  era- 
dicate, if  poBsihle,  this  dangerous  attachment,  or  to 
fliye  it  a  direction  towards  the  reigning  family.  For 
tnis  purpose,  every  attention  was  paid  to  the  army; 
they  were  indulged,  praised,  and  nattered ;  hut  flat- 
tery, praise,  ana  indulgence,  were  only  received  as 
the  surlv  mastiif  accepts,  with  growling  sullen ness, 
the  fooa.presenled  to  him  by  a  new  master.  There 
was  no  common  tone  of  feeling  to  which  the  Bour- 
bons could  successfully  appeal.  It  was  in  vain  thejr 
attempted  to  conjure  up  the  antiquated  fame  of  Henri 
Quatre  to  men  who,  if  ever  they  had  heard  of  that 
monarch,  must  have  known  that  his  martial  exploits 
were  as  much  beneath  those  of  Bonaparte,  as  his 
moral  character  was  superior  to  the  Corsican's.  In 
the  reigning  family  there  was  no  individual  who  pos- 
sessed so  decided  a  military  character  as  to  fill,  even 
in  appearance,  the  loss  which  the  army  had  sustain- 
ed in  their  formidable  commander ;  and  the  moment 
of  national  difficulty  was  unfortunately  arrived,  m 
which  the  personal  activity  of  the  inonarch.  a  cir- 
oumatance  which,  in  peaceiul  times,  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, was  almost  indispensably  essential  to  the 
permanence  of  his  authority. 

Borke  says  somewhere,  that  the  king  of  France, 
when  restored,  ought  to  spend  sir  hours  of  the  day 
•on  horseback.  "  1  speak,''  he  adds,  "  according  to 
the  letter."  The  personal  infirmities  of  the  good 
old  man,  who  has  been  called  to  wear  this  crown  of 
thorns,  put  the  required  activity  out  of  the  question. 
But  the  justice  of  tha  maxim  has  not  been  the  less 
evident.  Not  only  the  soldiers,  but  the  idle  and 
l^piog  population  of' Paris,  despised  the  peaceful 
•and  meritorious  tranquillity  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
recalled  with  regret  the  bustling  and  feverish  move- 
ments of  Bonaparte,  which  alternately  gave  them 
terror  and  surprise  and  amusement  indeed,  such 
was  the  restless  activity  of  the  ex-emperor's  dispo- 
■tiOB,  that  he  contrived,  as  it  were,  to  multiply  him- 
setr  in  the  eyeiS  of  the  Parisians.  In  an  incredible 
short  space  of  time^  he  might  be  seen  in  the  most 
distant  quarters  of  the  citv,  and  engaged  in,the  most 
diflferent  occupations.  NoNv  he  was  galloping  along 
«  line  of  troops,— now  alone,  or  with  a  single  aid-de- 
camp, inspecting  some  public  building,— m  another 
<ouarter  yon  beheld  him  in  his  carriage,— and  again 
K>und  hmi  sauntering  among  the  objects  of  the  fine 
mxta  in  the  Louvre.  With  a  people^ao  bustling,  -so 
active,  and  so  vain-glorious  as  the  French,  this  ta- 
lent of  ubiquity  went  a  great  way  to  compensate  the 
want  of  those  virtues  which  the  emperor  did  not 
.pretend  to,  and  whu:h  the  legitimate  monarch  pos- 
sesses in  such  perfection.  "The  king,"  said  an 
Eaglishman  to  a  Frenchman,  "is  a  man  of  most 
'ezceUent  dispositions."-"  San«  dem^e."-"  Well 
read  snd  well  Informed."— "  MaU  oui.— "  A  gentle- 
man in  his  feelings  and  manners."— "  ii««urcinenf, 
MbntUurt  U  utrU  jFVan£ow."— "  Placable,  merci- 
fiil.  moral,  reUgions."—*'  JiA,  tFaeeord-maU  agtrU 
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UnU,"  <a  mode  in  which  a  Fionchman  always  win(}s 
up  his  argument)  Ufaut  avouer,  qu!un  Jwi  qui  m 
pcut  montcr  it  cheval  eat  un  bien  ckelif  antmaL"— 
Thb  opinion,  in  which  the  possession  of  the  eques- 
trian art  was  balanced  agamst  ill  mental  quahties, 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was  de« 
livered;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  king's  affairs  suf- 
fered greatly  by  his  being  unable  to  show  himself 
even  in  the  exterior  appearance,  as  a  military  com- 
mander. Ney,  who  was  probably  for  the  time  sin- 
cere in  his  piofessions  of  zeal  to  the  sovereign  whom 
he  so  soon  afterwards  deserted,  recommended  that 
he  should  review  the  regiments  as  they  passed 
through  Paris,  even  if  it  were  in  a  litter.  But  the 
afleclmg  apology  of  the  king  is  best  pleaded  in  the 
words  of  nis  own  manifesto.  "  Enfeebled  by  age 
and  twenty-five  years  of  misfortune,  I  cannot  say, 
like  my  ancestor.  Rally  around  my  while  plume  ; 
but  I  am  willing  to  follow  to  the  dangers  to  which 
I  cannot  lead.  • 

None  of  the  royal  family,  unfortunately,  possessed 
the  temper  and  talents  necessary  for  supplying  the' 
king's  deficiencies.  The  Duke  d'Angouleme,  like 
his  father  Monsieur,  was  retired,  and  imderstood  to 
be  bigoted  to  the  Catholic  observances,  and  much 
ruled  by  the  clergy.  The  Duke  de  Bern,  with  mors 
activity,  had  a  fierce  and  ungovernable  temper, 
which  often  burst  out  upon  improper  and  unseemly 
occasions.  Under  their  auspices,  the  attempts,  to 
new-model  the  army,  by  gradually  introducing 
officers  attached  to  the  royal  family,  gave  much 
offence,  without  producing  any  sensible  ad  van  tags. 
In  some  instances  the  new  officers  were  not  received, 
by  the  corps  to  whom  they  were  sent ;  in  some  thev 
were  depnved  of  the  influence  which  should  attend 
their  rank,  by  the  combination  of  the  soldiers  and 
officers ;  in  other  cases,  they  were  perverted  by  the 
universal  principles  of  the  corps  whom  they  were 
appointed  to  command ;  and,  finally,  there  were  in- 
stances, as  in  the  case  of  Labedoyere,  in  which  the 
court  were  imposed  upon  by  specious  professiqas. 
and  induced  to  promote  persons  the  most  inimical 
to  the  royal  interests.  'The  re-establishment  of  the 
household  troops,  in  which  a  comparatively  small 
body  of  gardes  de  corps  were,  at  a  great  ejmense, 
and  with  peculiar  privileges,  established  as  the  im- 
mediate guardians  of  the  king's  person,  was  re- 
sented by  the  army  in  general,  but  more  especially 
by  the  ci-devant  imperial,  now  royal,  guards. 

In  a  word,  matters  had  g^one  so  far,  that  the  army, 
as  in  Cromwell's  time,  existed  as  an  isolated  and 
distinct  body,  not  under  the  government  of  the  1^ 
gislature,  but  claiming  exclusive  rights  and  privir 
leges,  and  enjoying  a  separate  and  independent  po- 
litical existence  ot  its  own.  Whenever  this  separa- 
tion between  the  civil  and  military  orders  takes 
place,  revolution  and  civil  war  cannot  be  &r  dis- 
tant. 

But  there  was  one  powerful  cause  of  irritation 
common  to  the  French  nation  in  general,  though 
particularly  affecting  the  army.  That  very  people  of 
Europe,  the  most  ambitious  of  fame  in  arms,  who 
so  lately  and  so  fully  stood  possessed  of  the  palm  of 
conquest,  which  for  centuries  had  been  the  object  of 
their  national  ambition,  had  at  once  lost  that  pre- 
eminence, and  with  it 

Th0  eartbqamke-Toice  of  vietorr. 
To  "  them"  the  breath  oflift. 

The  height  to  which  their  miUtary  reputation  had 
been  raised,  the  enormous  sacrifices  which  had  been 
made  to  attam  it,  the  rapid  extension  of  the  einpire, 
and  the  suddenness  of  then:  fall  in  power  and  in  es- 
teem, were  subj[ect8  of  the  most  embittered  reflec- 
tion. We  in  Bntain  vainly  imagined,  that  the  real 
losses  which  France  sustained  m  extending  her  in- 
fluence and  her  triumphs,  must  have  disgusted  hsr 
with  the  empty  fame  for  which  she  paid'^BO  dearly. 
But  however  the  French  might  feel  under  the  im- 
mediate pressure  of  each  new  conscription,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  their  griefs,  uke  the  irrita- 
tion of  men  impressed  into  our  naval  service,  were 
forgotten  in  the  eclat  of  the  next  victoiT)  and  that 
all  the  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  by  whidi  it  was 
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dbtainedfWas  accounted  a  cheap  expenditore  for  the 
ioTV  of  France. 

when  a  people,  with  mmde  so  conBtituted,  beheld 
witiiin  the  walls  of  .their  capital  the  troops  of  the 
nations  whom  they  had  so  often  subdued,  their  first 
eflR)rt  was  to  disguise,  even  from  themselves,  the  hu- 
miliation to  which  they  were  subjected.  When  they 
had  looked  so  loii^  upon  a  stranger  as  to  be  certain 
he  was  not  laughing  at  them,  which  seemed  to  be 
their  first  aDpreiiension,  their  usual  opening  was  a 
begging  of  tne  general  question  :—*'iou  know  we 
were  not  conquered— our  reception  of  the  king  was 
a  voluntary  act — our  general  and  unanimous  joy 
bears  witness  that  this  is  the  triumph  of  peace  over 
war,  not  of  Europe  over  France."  With  such 
emollients  did  they  endeavour  to  dress  the  surface 
of  a  wound  which  internally  was  inflamed  and 
rankled. 

These  harmless  subterfuges  of  vanity  held  good, 
until  they  had  forgotten  the  late  alarming  ana  pre- 
carious state  in  which  their  country  had  been  placed, 
and  particularly  until  the  departure  of  the  allied 
troops  (a  measure  most  impoliticallv  precipitate) 
had  removed  the  wholesome  awe  which  the  pre- 
sence of  a  superior  force  necessarily  imposed.  Then 
instantly  operated  the  principle  of  Tacitus— tui 
iimeri  dtsitrint^  odissc  incipient.  A  thousand  hos- 
tile indications,  trifling  perhaps  indi\idually,  but  im- 
portant from  their  number  and  reiteration,  pointed 
out  the  altered  state  of  the  public  mind*towards  the 
allies.  The  former  complaisance  of  the  French  na- 
tion, founded  perhaps  as  much  upon  their  good  opi- 
nion of  themselves  as  on  their  natural  disposition  to 
o)»lige  others,  was  at  once  overclouded,  and  the 
flight  of  a  foreigner  became  od'rous,  as  reminding 
them  of  the  aspect  of  a  conqueror.  Caricatures, 
farces,  lampoons,  all  the  petite  guerre  by  which  in- 
dividual malice  has  occasionally  sought  gratifica- 
tion, were  resorted  to,  as  the  only  expressions  of 
wounded  feeling  now  competent  to  the  Great  Na- 
tion. The  equanimity  with  which  the  English  in 
{>articu)ar  gave  the  losers  leave  to  laugh  as  loudly  as 
osers  aoa  beaten  men  could,  rather  exasperated 
than  appeased  the  resentment  of  the  French.  The 
most  unoffending  foreigners  were  exposed  to  insult, 
and  embroiled  in  personal  quarrels  with  gratuitous 
antagonists  in  the  public  places  of  Paris,  where,  in 
former  times,  the  name  of  a  stranger  was  a  sufficient 
ph?tectio9,  even  when  an  aggressor.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances indicated  a  tone  of  feeling,  ulcerated  by 
the  sense  of  degradation,  and  which  burned  to  re- 
gain self-opinion  by  \vreaking  vengeance  on  their 
cbnqi^erors.  The  nation  was  in  tlie  situation  of 
lonng  gamblers,  who  reflect  indeed  upon  their  losses 
with  mortification  and  regret,  but  without  repenting 
•  the  folly  wl^ich  caused  them ;  and,  like  them  also, 
the  French  only  waited  some  favourable  conjunctvre 
again  to  peril  the  remains  of  their  fortune  upon  tlie 
Bune  pj-ecarious  hazard. 

The  language  of  the  government  of  France  was 
gradually  ana'^insenaibly  tinged  by  the  hostile  pas- 
Bjons  of  her  population.  The  impatient  and  irritated 
atate  of  the  army  dictated  to  her  representative,  even 
at  the  Congress,  a  language  different  from  what  the 
European  republic  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
counsellors  of  the  monarch  whom  tnefr  arms  had 
restored.  It  is  probable  the  government  felt  that 
their  army  resembled  an  evoked  fiend  pressing  for 
employment,  and  ready  to  tear  t9  pieces  even  the 
wizard  wjiom  he  serves,  unless  instantly  supplied 
with  other  means  of  venting  his  malevolence.  But 
if  it  was  a  part  of  the  Bourbon  policy,  rather  to  on- 
counter  the  risk  and  loss  of  an  external  war,  than  to 
leave  their  arnxy  in  peace  and  at  leisure  to  brood 
over  their  discontents  and  disgraces,  they  had  no 
lime  allowed  them  to  make  the  unpraciqus  experi- 
ment. A  plot  was  already  on  foot  aijd  far  advanced, 
to  ensure,  as  it  was  supposed,  the  recovery  of  the 
national  glory,  by  again  placing  on  tne  throne  him, 
under  whose  auspices,  and  by  whose  un^arallelea 
nlflitary  successes,  it  had  been  formerly  raised  to  the 
hjghest  pitch  of  military  splendour. 

Such  was  the  influence  of  the  variops  causes- 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  detail,  that  the  rfebep- 


tion  of  th«  JhnmuitioM  of  tbit  CDMpimon,  pMti> 
cularly  in  the  army,  exceeded  iheff  wifhaai  an€  ikaC 
their  plot  nearly  broke  out  before  the  time  proposed. 
It  is  at  least  pretty  certain  that  their  zeal  out- 
went the  discretion  of  their  principal,^  and  that 
Napoleon  more  than  once  declined  die  invitationB 
which  he  received  to  return  from  Elba.  The  co-ope- 
ration of  Murat  was  a  point  of  extreme  moment; 
and  until  a  Neapolitan  army  could  approach  the 
north  of  Italy,  Bonaparte's  situation  must  have 
been  desperate,  supposing  him  to  have  receiyad  a 
check  in  the  south  of  France  at  the  onset  of  his  ex- 
pedition. A  series  of  dark  intrigues,  therefore,  com- 
menced between  the  principal  conspirators  and  king 
Joachim,  which  ended  in  his  winding  up  his  couraae 
to  the  perilous  achievement  which  they  recommetid- 
ed.  In  the  north  of  Italy  were  many  officers  and 
soldiers  who  had  formerly  served  under  Eugena 
Beauharnois.  And  it  was  reasonably  believ^  coo- 
sidering  the  weak  state  of  the  Austrians,  that  Ma- 
rat's army,  Neapolitans  as  they  were,  might  have  at 
least  made  their  way  so  far  as  to  have  recniitcd  tbor 
ranks  by  the  union  of  these  veterans. 

Internally  the  conspiracy  proceeded  with  the  moft 
surprising  secrecy  and  success.    The  meetings  of 
the  chief  leaders  were  held  under  the  anspices  of 
Madame  Maret,  Duchess  of  Bassano.     But   subor- 
dinate agents  were  to  be  found  every  where,  and 
more  especially  among  the  coffee-houses  and  broth- 
els of  the  Palais  Royaie,  those  assemblages  of  everv 
thing  that  is  desperate  and  profligate.  "  Bonaparte^^ 
said  a  Royalist  to  me  the  other  day,  "  bad  with  him 
all  the  rouge-men  and  all  xherouge-xeomeny  and,  in 
our  country,    their  numbers  are   nineteen  out  of 
twenty.!*    Cfne  of  these  places  9f  noctunial  rendez- 
vous, called  the  Caffh  Montaussier,  was  distingnii^- 
ed  for  the  audacity  with  which  its  frequenters  ^asr- 
cussed  national  politics,  and  the  vociferous  violence 
with  which  they  espoused  the  cause  of  the  dethron- 
ed emperor.    That  the  police;  whose  survdllanot 
in  Bonaparte's  reign,  extended  to  the  fire- side  ana 
bed-chamber  of  every  citizen,  should  have  either 
overlooked,  or  observed  with  supine  indififereocsb 
those  indications  of  treason  in  places  open  for  pob- 
lie  rendezvous,  argues  the  incapacity  of  the  superior 
directors,  and  the  treachery  of  those  who  were  ciii- 
ployed  under  them.    Even  the  partial  discovery  of' 
Excel  men's  correspondence  with  Mnrat  served  but 
to  show  the  imbecility  of  a  government,  who  could 
not,  or  durst  not,  bnng  him  to  punishment,    "rte 
well-known  symbol  or  the  violet,  by  which  Bona- 
parte's friends  intimated  his  return  to  France  with 
the  re- appearance  of  that  flower  in  spring,  was  ge- 
nerally known  and  adopted,  at  least  two  months  be- 
fore the  period  of  his  landing,  yet  attracted  no  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  police.    Indeed,  so  ^ross  was 
their  negligence,  that  a  Frenchman^   finding  his 
friend  ignorapt  of  some  well-knowp  piece  of  newBi 
observed,  in  reply,  Vous  tits  apparemmerU  dt  la  po- 
lice'? as  if  to  belong  to  that  body  inferred  a  neces- 
sary ignorivice  of  every  thing  of  importance  that  was 
going  forward  in  the  kingdom. 

With  so  much  activity  on  the  one  side,  an<J  each 
supine  negligenqe  on  the  other,  joined  to  a  state  ^ 
public  feeling  so  favourable  to  his  enterprize,  one  i» 
scarcely  surprised  at  Napoleon's  wonderful  success. 
The  mass  of  the  army  went  over  to  him  as  (Mie 
man ;  and  the  superior  ofi^ders,  who  found  their  in 
fluence  too  feeble  to  check  the  progress  of  the  in- 
vader, took,  with  a  few  distinguished  exqeptions,  the 
resolution  to  swim  along  with  the  stream  wjhiqh 
they  could  not  oppose.  But,  however  dascontcnted 
with  the  govcmment  of  the  Bourbons,  the  middle 
ranks  in  civil  life  were  alarmed  as  with  a  clap  of 
thunder  by  this  momentous  event.  Thcor  bcneld 
themselves  once  more  engaged  in  a  war  with  alt 
Europe,  and  heard  once  more  the  Prussian  trumpets 
at  the  gates  of  the  metropolis.  Tb  diapcl  these 
alarms,  Napoleon,  ^-ito  a  versatile  address,  which 
could  hardly  have  succeeded  any  where  save  is 
France,  endeavoured  to  put  such  a  colour  upon  Juja 
own  views  as  best  suited  thos^  ^phi  be  wai  na- 
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BOB^MCt,  a&l  th«  w-<itablkAimi6iit  of  the  m^tazy 
fame  of  France.  But  when  he  reached  Perm,  be 
geemed  anJtioas  to  modify  this  declaration.  I|e  ap- 
peal to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  he  pretended 
to  abide,  and  he  ezpreseed  nimaelf  contented  that 
the  riflihca  and  boundariea  of  France  should  be 
iimiteoacoording  to  the  wishes  of  the  allied  powers 
*afl  there  expressed.  He  did  more ;  he  eveij  alleged 
that  his  enterprise  was  executed  with  their  conni- 
vaiioe.  With  the  assurance  of  a  shameless  charla- 
tan, as  one  author  expresses  it,  he  asserted,  that  his 
escape  was  countenanced  by  England,  otherwise,  as 
he  reasoned  with  apparent  force,  how  was  he  per- 
imtted  to  leave  Blba?  and  that  his  restoration  had 
the  approbation  of  Austria  would  be  made  manifeat, 
ha  protended,  by  the  immediate  return  of  Maria 
Loniaa  and  her  son  to  the  French  territory.  He 
even  carried  the  farce  so  far  as  to  prepare  and  send 
awajr  state  carriages  to  meet  those  va!aed  pledges 
of  his  father-in- lairs  amity,  conscious  that  the  suc- 
cesa  of  this  gross  imposition  would  serve  his  cause 
during  the  moments  of  general  doubt  and  indeci- 

S'on,  though  certain  to  be  discovered  in  a  irery  few 
ftys.  Meanwhile,  &n  attempt  was  acmally  made 
to  carry  off  his  son  from  the  city  of  Vienna,  and  de- 
feated only  by  the  want  of  presence  of  mind  in  one 
of  the  conspirators,  who,  behig  arreeted  by  the  po- 
Ikse,  impmdentlf  o&red  a  handful  of  gold  to  obtain 
bis  meape,  wiocli  excited  the  attention  and  suspicion 
of  the  officer  who  had  seized  him.  No  doubt,  had 
thfl  atteoipt  succeeded,  the  restoration  of  the  child 
would  have  been  represented  as  the  efi^ts  of  the 
favour  of  Austria  towards  the  father. 

The  declarations  of  the  aUied  powers  soon  remov- 
ed the  hopes  of  peace,  by  which  those  who  were 
Pdcificaily  disposed  had  been,  for  a  short  tim#  flat- 
tered. A  war,  of  a  kind  altogether  new,  with  re- 
spect to  the  extent  of  the  mihtary  preparations,  was 
B9W  approadiiog  and  imminent,  and  the  address  of 
Chatterton's  Sir  Oharks  Baumn  to  the  English 
aught  have  been  well  applied  to  the  people  of 
Frence,— 

"  8af ,  ware  n  Und  offodly  peace, 
»  AadfodlylleBrylraicQ, 

That  Tpu  woaU  cAanee  vour  eoi?  dijt 
Foe  ttKNie  of  blood  ana  ptin } 

Ab I  BeUepeople,  raUi'd land, 

Thoa  wflt  know  peace  noe  moe : 
Vlien  lUeaard's  iom  exalt  theiualvea. 

TV  itiieeM  with  Mood  ifaaU  flow. 

^t  there  ronained  comfort  to  the  more  peaceable 
pajrt  of  the  oommunity  in  the  confidence  at  assured 
▼iotorv,  so  wannbr  expiesaed  by  the  soldiers,  and 
then  uiey  hoped  that  the  short  and  successful  war 
would  concliMe  so  soon  as  France  should  be  restor- 
ed to,  what  they  wers  pleased  to  term,  her  natural 
boundaries.  *Paix  «u  ddn  du  Rkin  was  the  gene- 
rpU  wish— the  soldieis  affected  to  aim  at  no  mors  re- 
mote conquest—the  oitixen  was  willing  to  ftMe  the 
burthens  of  a  war  loj  an  object  so  himted,  and  for 
the'  rfr<estabUshmeat  of  la  glorU  natUnaU.  And 
thus  wers  the  versatile  people  of  Paris  induced  to 
look  with  an  eye  of  hope,  instead  of  terror,  upon  the 
eaMcoaching  storm* 

TOOse  who  weie  attached  to  the  parties  of  the 
Liber^ets  and  loyalists  saw  Bonaparte^s  saooess- 
fiu  progress  with  other  wea  But  the  Liberalists^ 
severed  from  the  family  of  Bourbon  by  the  opinions 
and  incidents  which  I  have  already  detailed  to  you, 
wese,  in  a  manner,  forced  into  the  service  of  the 
new  emperor,  although,  doubtless,  their  wishes  were 
to  sulfstitute  a  govemmeiit  of  a  more  popular  con- 
struction  for  that  of  the  nstored  monarch.  Their 
chiefs,  too,  the  philosophibal  Gamot,  and  the  pa- 
trioUc  Foucbe,  aid  not  disdain  to  accept,  ft-om  the 
hana  of. the. restored  heir  of  the  Revolution,  the 
power,  dignities,  and  emohmients  whocfa  he  artfiolly 
held  out  tothem.  ibid,  in  becooung  a  part  of  his 
admiiuBtration,  they  were  supposed  to  warrant  to 
him  the  a^achment  of  their  foltowers ;  while  Na^- 
leoq,  by  pro^sung  .to  embraoe  the  oonstitation  with 
some  siipul^tioaf  m  favour  of  general  firndem,  was 


E resumed  to  give  a  sufficient  pledge  shat  hsnoefortk 
e  was  to  regard  himself  only  as  the  head  of  a  hint- 
ed monarchy.  How  far  tms  good  understanding 
would  have  survived  his  return  to  Paris  with  vie* 
tory,  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  inquire ;  for  not  even 
the  adhesion  of  Carnot  and  Foucbfe  prevented 
symptoms  of  open  feud  between  their  party  and  the 
Imperialists,  evinced  in  many  tart  debates  in  the 
lower  chamber  of  Representatives,  from  which  it  is 
evident,  that  they  regarded  each  other  with  aver- 
sion and  suspicion,  and  that  their  union  waa  not 
likely  to  survive  the  circumstances  which  occasion- 
ed it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  they  were  embarked  in  a  com- 
mon cc^sc ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Libo- 
ralists  were  slack  in  affording  assistance  to  Bona- 
parte in  Ills  preparations  for  external  war. ,  Like  th^ 
factions  in  JerusalLm.  during  her  final  si^e.  thev 
suspended  their  mutual  dissensions  until  they  snoula 
have  repulsed  the  common  enemy.  There  is,  never- 
theless, a  rumour,  which  is  at  least  countenanced 
by  the  favour  which  Fouch^  for  some  time  held  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XVULt  that  even  while.the  king 
was  at.  Gheni,  the  wily  chief  of  the  LibcralistA 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  his  ex-monarch, 
But,  in  general,  that  party,  comprehending  the  var 
rious  classes  ox  Liberalists,  from  the  Coneututioi\al- 
ist  to  the  Jacobin,  may  be  considered  as  havmit 
identified  themselves  with  the  Imperialista,  and  un- 
dertaken the  same  chance  of  battle  to  which  th^ 
adherents  of  Bonaparte  had  made  their  solenm  ap-, 
peal. 

There  was  a  third  party  in  France,  and  a  power^ 
ful  one.  if  its  real  force  could  have  been  mustered 
and  called  into  action.  For,  notwithstanding  all 
that  I  have  said  of  the  various  causes  which  divided 
the  opinions  of  the  nation,  it  muat  necessarily  bo. 
supposed  that  the  Bourbon  family  had,  in  many  pro-! 
vinces,  an  equal,  and  in  some  a  predoniinating  inte- 
rest, unfortunately,  the  Royalists,  being  taken  a(, 
unawares,  remained  alto^ther  stupified  and  para- 
lyzed by  the  sudden  and  unanimous  defection  of  th% 
army.  The  premature,  or  ill-conducted  attempts  o^ 
resistance  at  Marseilles  and  Bourdeaux,  were  so- 
easily  subdued,  as  to  discredit  and  discountenance 
all  further  opposition.  In  La  Vendee  only  there 
was  an  open  military  resistance  to  Bonaparte  under 
the  banners  of  the  king,  and  there  it  was  speedily 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  exertions  of  the  Imperial, 
General,  who  has  since  received  just  credit  for  em.^ 
ploying  more  mild  means  for  that  purpose  the4/ 
were  authorized  by  his  instructioqs..  , 

The  Royalists,  m  the  other  prOvjjjl^c^  ca^t 
themselves  with  opposing  a  sort  of  vtsi/i^iriuB  to 
efforts  which  Napoleon. made  for  <:|eu1^.  forth 
national  force,  and  awaited  with  an;(i^y,  bul.)vttn^ 
out  any  active  exertion,  \he  expected  p]rogte80of.f^ 
allies.    This  passive  resistance  was  particularly  re« 
markable  in  the  departments  of  therforth,  sever^, 
of  which  would  render  NapoleoA  np  assistance,, 
either  in  recruits  or  money,  and  where  entreaties 
threats,  and  even  attempts  at  force,  could  not  puL 
in    motion   a   sipgle    battalion  of  the  Netiona).. 
Guard. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eastern   d^arUnents 
which  bordered  on  Grermany,  met  the  wishes  of- 
Bonaparte  in  th^r  utmost  extent    They  remember- 
ed the  invasion  of  the  preceding  year  with  all  th^. 
feelings  of  irritation  which  such  recollections  na- 
turally produce.  Accordingly,  diey  formed  free  corps 
of  volunteers— laboured    at  fortifying  towns  and- 
passes— constructed  UUs-durpont^^Xid  miiltiplied 
an  means  of  defence  which  the  hce  of  the  country 
afforded.    Thus  it  happened,  fortunately  for  Bona- 
parte, that  the  part  of^the  kingdom  whose  inhii^ii-. 
ants  were  most  disposed  to  consider  the  lyar  a^  a 
national  quarrel,  was  that  of  which  the  territory 
was  most  immediately  open  to  invasion. 

I  shall  continue  this  statement,  nay  dear  Peter,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Major,  to  whose  department  the  mi  . 
lita^  details  properly  belong;  ai^d,  in  the  memi 
while,  am  ever  yours, 

pAm.. 
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LETTER  V. 

FA(7L  TO  THX  MAJOR. 


RioaipUtade  of  Napoleon— Military  PiepaiatiDiM—Defeat  of  Mn- 
lat— Diapoiition  of  tho  French  Annj— Artillery— Cavalir—Cui- 
nuniers— Infimtry— Bonaporiu's  Plan  for  OpeniD£  the  Campaicn 
— Propowd  Advance  into  Belfium— Seif-impDrtancc  of  tb« 
Bokliery— Their  Feoda— The  Army  Ai8eioble<i--flbDaparte'a 
Addreaa. 

I  PRB8VMK,  my  dear  major,  that  our  political  fhend 
has  communicated  to  you  m}^  last  epistle.  My  next 
enters  upon  high  matters,  which  I  have  some  scruple 
to  treat  of  to  you;  for  who  would  willingly  read 
lectures  upon  tne  art  of  war  before  Alexander  the 
dr^at  1  Hut,  after  all,  as  Waterloo  was  a  battle 
very  different  from  that  of  Bunker' s-hill,  afld  from 
two  or  three  other  later  actions,  with  the  details  of 
which  you  often  regale  us,  I  conceive  that  even  a 
bungling  account  of  it  from  a  tactician  so  wretched 
as  I  am,  may  afford  some  matter  for  your  military 
commentaries.  At  any  rate,  active  mvestigation 
has  not  been  wanting ;  as  I  have  surveyed  the  fields 
of  action,  and  conversed  familiarly  with  many  of  the 
distinguished  officers,  who  there  laid  a  claim  to  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  their  country.  Your  kindness 
will  excuse  my  blunders,  and  your  in^nuity  will  be 
applied  to  detect  and  supply  my  deficiencies.     . 

No  part  of  Napoleon's  political  life,  marked  as  it 
lias  always  been  by  the  most  rapid  and  extraordi- 
nary promptitude  m  mihtary  preparation,  affords 
•ucn  a  display  of  activity,  as  the  brief  interval  which 
occurred  between  his  resuming  the  imperial  sceptre, 
and  resigning  it,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  for  ever.  Al- 
thouKh  tne  conciliating  the  Liberalists,  and  paralyz- 
ing the  Royalists,  occupied  some  time ;  and  although 
it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  several  days  to  show, 
and  to  the  national  love  of  fanfaronade,  he  was 
never  an  instant  diverted  fh)m  his  purpose.  While 
he  seemed  to  be  fully  occupied  with  the  poUtical  dis- 
cussions of  the  various  parties,— with  shows,  and 
processions,  and  reviews  gf  corps  of  children  under 
twelve  years  old.  his  more  serious  preparations  for 
the  death-strugg^le  which  he  expected  to  encounter, 
were  as  gigantic  in  their  character  as  incessant  in 
their  progress.  Every  effort  was  used  to  excite  the 
population  to  assume  arms,  and  to  move  forward 
corps  of  national  guards  to  relieve  in  garrison  the 
troops  of  the  line  now  called  into  more  active  ser- 
vice.  And  while  Bonaparte  was  convoking  in  the 
Champ  de  Mai.  as  his  mock  assembly  of  the  people 
vyas  fantastically  entitled,  a  number  of  persons,  to 
whom  the  revolution  had  given  dangerous  celebrity, 
together  with  his  own  mmtary  adherents,— a  class 
flfmen  of  all  odiers  most  unfit  for  being  members 
ofa  deliberative  assembly,— while,  I  say,  this  politi- 
eu  farce  was  ijehearsing  and  acting,  the  real  tra- 
^bdy  was  in  active  preparation.  Cannon,  muskets. 
anns  of  every  description,  were  forged  and  issued 
ftom  the  manufactories  and  arsenals  with  incredible 
cderity.  The  old  corps  were  recruited  from  the 
conscripts  of  1814:  retired  veterans  were  again  call- 
ed forth  to  their  banners ;  new  levies  vrere  institu* 
ted.  under  the  various  names  of  free-corps,  federf  s, 
and  volunteers ;  the  martial  spirit  of  France  was 
again  roused  to  hope  and  energy ;  and  the  whole 
k&gdom  seemed  transformed  at  once  into  an  im- 
mense camp|  of  which  Napoleon  was  the  leader  and 
soul.  One  large  anny  defiled  towards  Beladiun, 
where  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English  and  Prus- 
sian troojps  excited  alarm;  other  armies  were  as- 
sembled m  Alsace,  in  Lorraine,  in  Franche  Compte, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  Py- 
renees. It  only  remairied  to  be  discovered  on  which 
side  the  storm  was  to  burst. 

There  is  little  doubt,  that  Bonaparte,  reckoning 
upon  the  success  of  Murat,  or  hoping  at  least  on  his 
making  a  permanent  diversion,  had  destined  the 
north  of  Italy  for  the  first  scene  of  active  and  per- 
sonal warfare.  A  threat  in  that  quarter  would  have 


while  a  triple  barrier  of  fortreasea  and  ganisoiia  of 
the  first  order,  with,  a  strong  covering  army,  was 
opposed  on  the  frontier  of  Flanders  to  the  Eagbah 
and  Prussian  armies,  Bonaparte  himself  mig;ht  have 
taken  the  field  on  the  theatre  of  his  original  triumphs, 
and  have  removed  the  war  from  the  French  terri- 
tory, with  the  certainty,  in  case  of  success,  that  his 
army  would  be  regruited  among  the  Cisalpine  vete- 
rans of  Eugene  Beauharnois.  But  Austria^  on  this 
pressing  alarm,  exerted  herself  with  an  activity  ub- 
known  to  her  annals :  and  the  troops  which  sAis 
rapidly  hurried  forward  to  meet  Murat,  exhibited,  in 
the  very  first  conflicts,  the  military  sup^<mty  of 
the  northern  warriors.— "  These  baifoanana,"  said 
the  Neapolitans,  after  the  skirmish  at  Rimini,  ^^fig^t 
as  if  they  had  two  Uvea :  what  chance  have  we 
against  them,  who  pretend  only  to  one?"  And  to 
save  thai  single  tide  to  existence,  Murat's  army  fled 
with  such  celerity,  and  so  little  resistance,  that  t^o 
campaign  was  ended  almost  as  soon  as  be&iin,  ami 
with  it  terminated  the  reign  of  King  Joadum  over 
the  delicious  kingdom  of  Naples,  ffo  king,  in  a 
fairy  tale,  ever  obtained  a  crown  so  easily,  or  lost  it 
iix  a  manner  so  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
speedy.  His  discomfiture  was  attended  with  the 
most  disadvantageous  consequences  to  Bonaparte, 
who  thus  appeared  hermeticaUy  sealed  within  the 
realm  of  France,  by  hostile  armies  advancing  on  all 
hands,  and  compelled  to  await  the  conflict  iqson  his 
own  ground. 

But  he  neither  lost  courage,  nor  slacfceDsd  his 
preparations,  on  account  of  nis  relative's  dSsasfer. 
The  French  Krand  army,  already  in  the  hi^iiest  or* 
der^  was  stiu  further  augmented  in  number  aild 
equipments.  It  became  now  obvious,  that  Flanders, 
or  tn^adjoining  French  frontier,  must  he  the  scene 
of  action.    The  general  head-quarters  were  fixed  at 
Laon ;  a  very  strong  position,  where  some  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  forming  an  army  of  reserve,  in 
case  of  a  disaster.    The  first  corps  oocuiMed  Valen- 
ciennes, and  the  second  Maiibeoge,  commnnicating 
by  their  right  wing  with  the  armies  assembled  in  the 
Ardennes  and  on  the  Moselle,  and  resting  their  left 
upon  the  strong  fortifications  of  Liaie.    Here  they 
waited  the  numerous  reinforcements  of  every  kind 
which  Bonaparte  poured  towards  their  position. 

The  deficiency  of  artillery  was  chiefly  appr^end- 
ed.  The  allies  had,  in  1814.  carried  on  most  of  the 
French  field-trains.  But,  by  incredible  exertions, 
the  Iqss  was  more  than  suppUed ;  for,  besides  the 
usual  train  attached  to  separate  corps,  each  division 
of  tke  army  had  a  park  or  reserve,  and  the  imperial 
guard,  in  particular,  had  a  supeirb  train  of  guns, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  new  pieces.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  in  casting  these  fine  engines  of  war, 
the  old  republican  moulds  had,  in  general,  been  em- 
ployed; for  I  observed,  that  most  of  the  guns  taken 
at  Waterloo  have  engraved  upon  them  the  emphatie 
inscriptions,  Libert^,  Egalitfe,  Fratenrit^.  and  so 
forth  I  not  to  mention  others,  whichj  in  nonoor  of 
philosophy,  bore  the  names  of  Voltane,  Rousseau, 
and  other.writers  of  deislicai  eminenoe.  The  army 
in  all  possessed  more  than  three  hundred  guns  z  a 
quantity  of  artillery  which  has  been  thought  rather 
beyondfthe  proportion  of  its  numbers. 

Cavalry  was  another  species  of  force  in  which 
Bonaparte  was  siq>posed  to  he  pecufiarly  vfeak.  Bat 
the  very  reverse  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  care  of 
Louis  XVIIL  had  remounted  several  of  the  regi- 
ments which  had  sufiOsred  in  the  campaigns  of  181S 
and  1814 ;  and  the  exertions  of  Napoleon  and  his 
officers  completed  their  equipment,  as  well  as  the 
levy  of  others ;  so  that  a  finer  body  of  cavalry  never 
took  the  field.  They  were  «t>wards  of  twenty  thous- 
and in  number ;  or  whom  the  lancers  were  distin- 
guished by  their  address,  aetivKy,  siid  ferocity ;  and 
the  cuirassiers,  of  whom  there  are  said  to  have  been 
nine  regiments,  by  the  excelience  of  their  appoint- 
ments, and  the  superior  power  of  their  horses.  'Hiis 


been  sufficient  to  divert  froin  the  main  struggle  the  last  corps  was  composed  of  soldiers  selected  for  their 

whole  force  of  Austria,  already  sensible,  firom  sad  bravery  and  experience,  and  gave  the  most  deeisivs 

experience,  how  vulnerable  she  was  through  her  proofii  of  both  m  the  dreadfol  battle  of  Waterloo 

Italian  frontier.  Many  of  the  Russian  troops  would  Their  cuirasses  consisted  of  a  braast-plate  and  back, 


probab^  have  been  detached  to  her  assistance,  and 


ioined  together  by  dasps,  like  the  ancient  plato-ar 
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^nflur.'  •  Those  <if  the'  soMiefl  were  of  ifoW,  tBose  of 
the  officers  of  bras&  mliud  with  Bteei.  They  are 
firoof  igakist  a  musket- ball,  unless  it  comes  hi  a 
pQifectiy  ntituf^t  direction.  To  these  arms  was 
■added  a  helmet,  with  cheek-pieces^  and  their  wea- 
pons of  offence  were  a  long  broad-sword  and  ni^tols. 
They  curried  no  carabines.  The  horses  of  tlie  cui- 
laasiifrs,  although,  upon  triat,  tne^ proved  inferior  to 
thffSA'of  our  heavy  cavalry,  were  probably  better 
than  those  of  any  other  corps  in  Europe.  Thty 
were  selected  with  great  care,  an^  many  of  the  car- 
riage and  saddle-hcn-see,  whicn  Bonaparte  had  press- 
ed for  the  equipment  of  the  army,  were  assigned  to 
mount  these  terrible  iivimenta.  Yet,  however  for- 
midable the  aspect  ancl  onset  of  cuirassiers  may  be, 
enboldened  ae  they  am  by  a  sense  of  comparative 
vecurity,  and  aflEecting  the  imagination  of  those 
whom  tliey  a^ail  by  the  flaah  and  display  of  their , 
panoply,  it  may  be  doubted  wnetfaer  the  use  of  de- 
nnaive  arms  for  the  body  ia,  upon  the  whole,  to  be 
recommended.  Tlie  weight  of  the  cuirass  becomes, 
in  the  course  of  a  campaign,  burdensome  both  to 
man  and  horse ;  and,  after  a  few  hours'  active  ex- 
firfioq  in  action,  the  horse  of  course  is  blown,  and 
the  rideTf  rendered  lesa  active  as  a  swordsman  by 
•  the  uopliable  armour  in  which  he  it  sheathed,  ii 
<wta(ripj)ed»  ouunanosuvred,  and  cut  down,  by  his 
more  agile  opponent. 

Of  toe  infantry  of  the  French,  it  waa  impossible 
to  aiMak  too  higaly*  in  point  of  bravery  and  diadp* 
line  in  the  field.  The  Me  of  the  army  consisted  of 
the  imperial  guards,  who  were  at  least  20.000  atrong. 
These  chosen  cohorts  had  submitted  with  the  moat 
sullen  reluctance  to  the  change  of  sovereigns  in 
1814 :  and,  no  indukpence  nor  flattery,  which  the 
members  oif  the  Bourbon  family  could  bestow  upon 
them,  had  availed  to  eradicate  their  affection  to 
their  former  master,  which  often  displayed  itself  at 
times,  and  in  a  manner,  particularty  oflensive  to 
those  who  were  their  temporary  and  nominal  com- 
manders. The  imperial  guards  ware  pledged,  there- 
ibre,  as  deeply  as  men  oould  b^  to  mamtain  the 
new  revolution  which  their  partmhty  had  accom- 
plished, and  to  make  good  the  boast,  which  had 
saused  FVanoe  to  lely  '^upon  their  stara,  their  for^ 
^e^  and  their  atrength.''  The  other  cofpa  of  in- 
wntry,  all  of  whom  participated  in  the  aame  co&fl- 
denoem  themselves  and  their  genera),  might  amount^ 

S eluding  the  artillery,  to  UO^OOO  men,  which;  with 
e  guards  and  cavalry,  formed  a  gross  total  of 
110,000  soldierst  completely  armed  andemnpped,  and 
aupplied,  even  to  profusion,  with  every  kind  of  am- 
munition. 89  laseinated  was  this  brilliant  aimy 
with  recollecuon  of  former  victories,  and  confidence 
m, their  present  strength,  that  they  not  only  heard 
with  composure  the  report  of  the  collected  armies 
which  marched  against  them  firom  every  ouarter  of 
Europe,  but  complained  of  the  delay  which  did  not 
lead  them  into  instant  battle.  They  were  under  a 
gsneral  who  knew  well  how  to  avail  himself  of 
those  fiBeKngs  of  confidence  and  ardour. 

It  had  been  supposed,  as  well  in  Prance  and  in 
the  army,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  that  Bona- 
parte meant  to  suffer  the  allies  to  commit  the  first 
hostile  act  by  entering  the  French  territory.  And 
although  the  reputation  of  being  the  actual  i^ggree- 
sor  was  of  little  consequence,  where  both  parties 
had  so  fully  announced  their  hostile  intentions,  it 
was  still  supposed  that  a  defensive  war,  in  which  he 
could  avail  himself  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
strength  of  French  Flanders,  might  have  worn  out. 
as  in  the  early  war  of  the  revolution,  the  armies  and 
spirits  of  the  alUes,  and  exposed  them  to  all  those 
privations  and  calamities  peculiar  to  an  invading 
army,  in  a  country  which  is  resolutely  defended. 

But  the  temper  of  Bonaparte,  ardent,  furious,  and 
impetuous,  always  aiming  rather  at  attack  than  de- 
fence, combined  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  found  himself,  to  dictate  a  more  daring  system 
of  operations. 

His  power  was  not  yet  so  fully  established  as  to 

ensure  him,  the  national  support  during  a  protracted 

war  of  various  chances,  and  he  needed  now,  more 

than  ever,  the  daizling  blaze  of  decisive  victory  to 
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renew  the  charm,  or  prestige,  ns  he  himself  wof 
wont  to  call  it.  once  attached  to  his  name  and  for- 
tnnt»8.  Consiaerations  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  the 
approaching  campaign,,  probably  i^iited  with  tho$e 
which  were  personal  to  himsc'IC  The  force.«i  now 
approa<;hin5?  France  greatly  exceeded  in  numbers 
tno^e  wnich  that  exhanstea  kingdom  could  levy  to 
oppose  them,  and  it  seemed  almost  impoesiblc  to 
protect  ber  frontiers  at  every  vulncriible  point-  If 
the  emperor  had  attempted  to  make  head  against 
the  British  and  Prassianjs  in  French  Flanders,  he 
must  have  left  open  to  the  armies  of  Russia  and 
Austria  the  very  road  by  which  they  had  last  yeair 
advanced  to  Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  if^  tnistjqg 
to  the  strength  of  the  garrison  towns  and  fortresses 
on  the  Flanders  frontiers,  Napoleon  had  condua^ 
his  principal  army  against  those  of  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  the  numerous  forces  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Kucher  might  hbve  en 
abled  them  to  mask  those  strong  places  by  a  cover- 
ing army,  and  either  operate  upon  the  flank  of  Na- 
poleon's troops,  or  strike  directly  at  the  root  of  hm 
power  by  a  rapid  march  upon  the  capital.  Suco 
were  the  obvious  disadvantages  of  a  uefeneiv^ 
system. 

A  sudden  irrtrntion  ii^to  Belmum,  as  it  was'  mor0 
suited  to  the  danng  genius  of  jNapoleon,  and  better 
calculated  to  encourage  the  ardour  of  his  troop\ 
afforded  him  also  a  more  reasonable  prospect  M 
success.  He  might,  by  a  rapid  movement,  diract 
his  whole  fbrce  against  the  army  either  of  EnglaJld 
or  of  Prussia^  bdore  its  strength  codd  be  concen- 
trated and  umted  to  that  of  its  ally;  He  might  ^U8 
defeat  his  foes  in  detail,  as  he  had  done  upon  aimir 
lar  occasions,  whh  the  important  certamty,  th^ 
otie  great  and  splendid  victory  woiild  enable  him  tO 
accomplish  a  levy  en  maaet^  and  thus  bring  to  thf 
field  almost  every  man  in  France  capable  ofbearing 
arms;  an  advantage  which  would  infinitely  more 
than  comi^ensate  any  loss  of  lives  which  might  be 
sustained  in  efiecting  it.  Such  an  advantage,  atiq 
the  imposing  attitude  which  he  woald  be  thereby 
entitled  to  assume  towards  the  allies,  might  haya 
effected  the  very  elements  upon  which  the  coalition 
was  founded,  and  afforded  to  Bonaparte  time,  mcalu^ 
and  opportunity,  of  intimidating  the  weak  and  se- 
ducing the  stronger  members  of  the  confederacy^ 
In  Belgium,  also,  u  successful,  he  might  hope  to  re- 
cruit and  extend  his  army  by  new  levies,  drawn  froni! 
a  country  which  had  so  latelv  been  a  part  of  hit 
own  kingdom,  and  which  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
attach  itself  to  the  new  dynasty  to  which  it  haa 
been  assigned.  For  this  j)UTpose,  he  carried  mus-. 
kets  with  him^  to  equip  an  insurrectionary  army,  anc ' 
officers  of  their  own  nation  to  command  them ;  am  , 
although  the  loyal  Belgians  were  much  shocked! 
and  scandalized  at  the  hopes  expressed  by  those 

e reparations,  it  may  be  presumed  they  would  not 
ave  been  so  confidently  entertained  without  somd' 
detsree  of  foundation.  ' 

The  proposed  advance  into  Belgium  had  the  add!-' 
tional  advantage  of  rcheving  the  people  of  France 
from  the  presence  of  an  army,  which,  even  upon  its' 
native  soil,  was  a  scourge  of  no  ordinary  severity^. 
The  superiority  which  long  war  and  a  train  of  suc- 
cess had  given  to  the  military  profession  in  France,, 
over  every  other  class  of  society,  had  totally  revers- 
ed in  that  country  the  wholesome  and  pacific  maxim  . 
Cedant  arma  toea.     In  the  public  walks,  in  the' 
coffee-houses  ana  theatres  of  Paris,  the  conduct  of. 
the  officers  towards  a  pckin^  (a  cant  word  b}f  which, 
in  their  arrogance,  they  distin/^ished  any  citizen  (dT 
a  peaceful  profession.)  was,  m  the  highest  degreoi 
insolent  and  overbearing.     The  late  events  had 
greatly  contributed  to  inflame  the  self-importance 
of  the  soldiery .    Like  the  prsiorian  bands  of  Rome, 
the  janizaries  of  Constantinople,  or  the  streliizes  01 
Moscow,  the  army  of  France  possessed  all  the  real 
powt-r  of  the  state.    They  had  altered  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country,  deposed  one  monarch,  and 
re-elevated  another  to  the  throne  which  he  had  ab- 
dicated.   This  gave  them  a  consciousness  of  power 
and  importance,  neither  favourable  to  moderation  of 
conduct  nor  to  military  discipline.     Even  while  yet 
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ill  France,  ther  did  not  hMitat«  to  inflict  upon  theur 
EtfoW-iBiibl^cti  mftnV  of  &08e  teventie&  wluch  aol- 
wSn  in  gener&l  confine  to  the  country  of  an  enemy ; 
idid,  to  Judge  from  the  accounts  of  the  jwaaantry, 
fhe  subaeqilent  march  of  the  allies  inflicted  upon 
fbem  fewer,  dr  at  teast  less  wilful  CTils,  than  those 
which  they  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  thor 
^wn  countrymen.  These  excesses  were  rarely 
ihecked  by  the  oflicers;  some  of  whom  indulged 
'Aeir  own  rapacity  under  cover  of  that  of  the  tro^Mi, 
'irhile  the  recent  events  which  invited  soldiers  to 
jadge  and  act  for  themselves,  had  deprived  others, 
irho,  doubtless,  viewed  this  license  with  piei  and 
fesentment,  of  the  authority  necessary  to  unpose  a 
^olesome  restraint  upon  their  followers. 

This  looseness  of  discipline  was  naturally  and  ne- 
MSarily  followed  by  dissensions  and  quarrels  amoi^ 
ie  troops  themselves.  The  {guards,  proud  of  their 
^me  in  arms*  &i^d  of  their  title  and  pnvileges,  w^ 
•bjects  of  the  jealousy  df  the  other  coips  of  the 
army*  snd  this  they  repaid  by  contumely  and  arro- 
teice,  which  led,  in  many  cases,  to  bloody  affrays 
T^Q  catalry  and  infantry  had  dissensions  of  old 
landing,  which  occasioned  much  mutiny  and  con- 
idnon.  Above  all,  the  license  of  pillage  led  to  per- 
petual wexrels,  where  one  regiment  or  body  of 
^OQps,  ivho  were  employed  in  plutadering  a  viOage 
^  dutrict.  Were  interrupted  by  others  who  desired 
h  share  with  them  in  the  gainful  task  of  (vpresuon. 

These  feudsi  and  the  laxity  of  discipline  m  which 
ffal6fly  they  originated,  may  be  traced  to  Bonaparte's 
tiptal  disuse  in  thiS)  as  in  nis  more  fortunate  cam- 
Ifaigns,  of  the  ordinary  precautions  for  maintainmg 
m  army  by  the  previous  institution  of  magaunes. 
^y  n^ectin6  to  make  such  provision,  he  no  doubt 
Kreatly  simplified  his  own  task  as  a  general,  and 
iccelerated,  in  the  same  degree,  his  preparations 
fcr  a  campaign,  and  the  march  of  an  army  unen- 
cumbered with  forage-carts.  But  he  injured,  m  a 
fhnch  greater  proportion,  the  discipline  and  moral 
juali^S  of  hissoldiery,  thus  turned joose  upon  the 
E^ountty  to  shift  for  tneir  own  subsistence ;  and— 
tad  such  a  motive  weighed  with  him— he  aggrava- 

..in  a  tenfold  degree,  the  horrors  of  warfare. 

.he  evQs  arising  from  the  presence ,of  his  army 
l(rere  now  to  be  removed  into  the  territories  of  an 
enemy,  llie  marches  and  combination  of  the  va- 
rious coips  d'armde  were  maiked  in  a  disUngoished 
ganner  by  that  high  military  talent  which  planned 
)naparte*s  most  fortunate  campaigns.  In  the 
iB  day.  and  almost  at  the  samenour,  three  large 
ieSj  that  uom  Laon,  headed  by  the  emperor 

iSelt;  that  of  the  Ardennes,  commnnded  by  the 

notorious  Vandamme;  &nd  that  of  the  Moselle, 
lihder^e  orders  of  Creneral  GlraVd,  having  broken 
ID  from  their  different  cantonments,  attained,  by  a 
ifinultaheous  movement,  an  united  alignement  np- 
CHx  the  extreme  frontiers  of  Belgium.  The  good  or- 
der and  combination  with  wni<m  the  grand  and 
ctinipHcated  movements  of  these  large  armies  were 
executed,  was  much  admired  among  the  French 
C^'c^rs,  and  received  as  the  happy  augury  of  future 
SiXccess. 

To  his  army  thus  assembled,  Bonaparte,  upon  the 
ITO  of  June,^1815,  made  one  of  those  inflated  and 
bombastic  addresses,  half  riddle,  half  prophecy, 
which  he  had  taught  the  French  armies  to  admire 

amasteipieces  of  eloquence.  He  had  not  ne^ect- 
his  system  of  fortunate  days;  for  that  upon 
Shich  he  issued  his  last  proclamation  was  the  an- 
iversary  of  the  Marengo  and  Friedland  victories : 
0^  which,  as  well  as  alter  those  of  AusterUtz  and 
Wagiam,  he  assured  his  troops  he  had  fallen  into 
the  generous  error  of  using  his  conduests  with  too 
much  lenity.  He  remindea  his  soldiers  of  his  vic- 
tory over  Pmssia  at  Jena ;  and  having  no  such  ad- 
vantage to  boast  over  the  English,  he  could  only 
apjpeal  to  those  among  his  ranks  who  had  been  pri- 
soners in  Britain,  whether  their  situation  had  not 
•een  very  uncomfortable.  He  assur-ed  them  they 
had  the  private  good  wishes  of  the  Belgiana,  Hano- 
verians, and  soldiers  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Bliine,  although  for  the  present  forced  into  the 
«nemrs  ranks }  and  concluded  by  asserting,  that 


the  momeat  was  amvsd  for  «Mry 

Frenchman  to  convier  or  die. 

This  speech  wae  reoeived  with  infimle  mInMb 
(comms qe raimru^mna on  the motnin^ of  tne mIk 
seqiuent  day  (Uth  June)  hie  arttir  wae  Hi  tnolieB  lo 
enter  3dgninL 

But  my  exhaosted  paper  tSBunde  me  tliat  Aite 
roust  be  the  boundaiy  of  my  present  epietle.-3Tr 
afiectionately.  '^ 
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I  oAvi  you,  in  ray  lest,  some  ecoMiftt  oi  the  ^ 
epiofs  under  which  Bonaparte  opened  the  leM  « 
his  fields.  The  bloedy  jgame  wns  now  begm ;  bet, 
to  understand  its  progress,  it  is  neeeeeaxy  Co  mailt 
the  position  of  the  opposite  party. 

Notwithstanding  the  fertility  Of  BlBteioln,  theto^- 
tenance  of  the  nnmerous  troops  which  were  naitsfc^ 
ed  into  that  kingdom  ftom  Prussia,  and  trerapertM 
thither  itcfsn  England,  wen  attended  with  great  b«r^ 
tfaeee  to  the  inhabitants,  lliey  were  therein^ 
considerably  dispereed,  m  order  tb  leeiirethi^  being 
pi^periy  supplied  with  provisions.  The  Bmish  cav- 
alry, in  particulnr,  were  cantoned  upon  the  DMfM. 
for  the  convenience  of  forage.  The  Pnisaiine  heUl 
the  line  upon  the  Sambre,  which  might  be  oontfder- 
ed  as  the  advanced  posts  of  the  imifed  eiwies. 

Another  obvious  motive  contributed  to  tihe  &S^ 
cation  of  ike  elhed  force.  The  enemy  hevin^  to 
choose  his  point  of  attack  along  an  extended  mm- 
tieri  it  waa  impoesible  to  concentrate  their  eiinf 
lipon  any  one  point,  leavtii||  the  other  parte  ^Ifte 
bonndary  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  tbe;  iioA 
this  is  an  advantage  Which  the  assailant  mast,  in 
war,  alwaya  pdssees  over  hie  «nta|^nist,  who  hoMe 
a  defensive  position.  Yet  the  British  and  Prussian 
divisions  were  so  posted,  with  reference  to  each 
other,  as  to  afford  the  nteaas  of  sodden  comlnna* 
'  tion  send  mutual  support ;  and,  indeed,  without  su^ 
an  amnfpement,  they  could  not  have  tdt^nately 
sustained  theattackot  the  iivnch,  end  BonApaiie^t 
sdieme  of  mvasion  must  have  been  enctceifiil  on 
allpoints. 

But  thoojgh  these  precautions  were  ttkett,  it  ir^ 
generally  thought  they  vronld  not  be  neceesarr.  A 
atrong  belief  prevailed  among  the  British  oraoeil^ 
that  the  campaign  was  to  be  Conducted  defi^oeivi^ 
<m  the  part  ii  the  French  i  and  when  the  Certeia 
udings  of  the  concentration  of  the  enemv'e  foroee. 
upon  the  eztreine  fhmtier  of  Beig^m,  threaeeoed 
■an  immediate  irruption  into  that  kingdom,  it  irwa 
generally  supposed,  that,  as  upon  former  occnsione, 
the  road  adopted  by  the  invadere  wouM  be  that  of 
Namur,  M^ich,  celebrated  for  the  sieges  it  hSHi  for- 
meriy  undergone,  had  been  dismantled,  like  ttie 
other  fortified  places  in  Flanders,  by  the  impolicy 
of  Joseph  n.j  and  is  now  an  open  town.  And  I 
have  heard  it  warmly  maintained  by  offioers  of 
great  judgment  and  experience,  that  Bonanza 
would  nave  had  considerable  advantages  by  adopt- 
ing that  line  of  march  in  preforenoe  to  crossing  at 
Charleroi.  Probably,  however,  these  were  com- 
pensated by  the  superior  advantage  of  appearinic 
on  the  point  where  he  was  least  expected.  In  Act, 
his  first  movements  seem  to  have  partaken  of  a 
surprise. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Duke  of  Wellihg- 
ton  had  neglected  upon  this  important  occasion,  the 
necessary  means  to  procure  intelligence^— for  skill 
in  obtaining.which,  as  well  as  for  talent  in  availing 
himself  of  the  information  when  gained,  he  was  pre- 
eminontly  distinguished  on  the  peninsnla.    Bnt  it 
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thpt  tb^  p««9M  !»1mbi  h» 


mnihiyii  MBit tovMi 9t  tntdmuke^i  wersi  vdob 
iUb  oteuioB  tecfaited  by  BoMputOi  or  that  £tm 
alfacBMltoii  WM  Mnvffad  to  the  &MU«h  aeMftl, 
Mdias  kirn  to  Mere  tk^siidi  had  Men  the  casa 
end  01  covree  indueiiig  bmi  to  doubt  die  roporte  of 
bm  own  mim,  Tim  etoiy  ie  told  botb  wayti  and  I 
need  kmkv  add,  tbat  irery  VfmAly  neithar  iiidy  be 
tme.  Bat  I  hat»  ^paderatood  from  good  aut^onty, 
that  s  penooi  beanniL  for  Lord  Weilingtoa'B  infor- 
luniod,  a  detailed  ana  authentic  acooimt  of  Bona- 
paat^B  plan  for  the  caHpaign^  was  aotuuiy  dee* 
■atehed  from  Paris  in  time  tonaTo  r^hedBroseds 
befotetheewpencenwptolbeetiMMe.  This  com- 
lAmioatian  was  intiwitad  to  a  female,  who  was  fur- 
ninbed  with  a  pass  from  Fo«ch§  himiBeu;  and  who 
tiwetted  with  aU  d<rtq>ateh  m  order  to  acoomphsh 
het  miaaion  1  but,  being  stopped  for  two  days  on  the 
tentisrs  of  Franoat.dia  not  arriye  till  after  the  bat- 
tle of  the  l«di.  This  fkct.  for  qach  I  believe  it  to 
bob  seems  to  coanteoanoe  the  opinioiL  that  Fouch^ 
naintained  a  corraqpondenoe  with  the  alliefly  and 
may  leadf  on  the  other  hand,  to  suspicion,  that 
thoaghfavdeapatchsd  the  intelligence  m  auestioni 
faedoBtriYed  so  to  asanas^,  t^  iu  arrival  •should 
be  too  late  for  the  poapose  which  it  was  calculated 
to  servsu  At  aU  events,  the  an>earance  of  the 
Franeh  upon  the  Sambre  was  at  Brussels  an  unex- 
lifted  pisoe  ofinteuiBMice. 

The  advanee  of  Bonaparte  was  as  bdd  as  it 
w»s  sodden.  T^m  second  corps  of  the  French 
.  vmriefced  the  ontpsats  of  the  Prweiansi  drove  them 
lb,  wad  oontinued  the  pursuit  to  Marcienne-du-pont, 
aaarried  that  viUage,  secured  the  bridge,  and  th«re 
^crossing  the  8amm%  advanced  towards  a  lane 
iriBage,  called  Goasehee,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
Prussian  imrrison  of  Cnarleroi.  should  it  retreat  in 
.ahaft  diiisction.  The  light  cAvahry  of  the  Preneh, 
Allowing  tbemdrement  of  the  second  coipe  as  for 
MB  MamniemK,  tamed  to  their  right  after  crossing 
4bat  river,  swept  its  left  bank  as  fares  Charleroi, 
whieh  they  oceopied  without  giving  the  Prussians 
tine  to  deetroy  the  bridae.  The  third  corps  d'arm^e 
voeupied  ^e  road  to  Kamur,  and  the  rest  of  the 
tioopa  were'quattered  between  Charleroi  and  Goaee- 
has,  in  the  nuBserous  yiUages  which  erory  where 
in  that  rich  and  populous  country.    The  Pros- 


swn  aarrieon  of  Charleroi,  with  the  other  tioo^s 
wiicn  had  sustained  this  sudden  attack,  retired  m 


. order  upon  Flenrus,  on  which  point  the  army 

«ff  fihieher  was  now  concentrating  itself. 

ne  advantages  which  the  French  reaped  by  this 
ttwt  soceoM,  were  some  mwaxioea  taken  at  Oharle- 
toi,  and  a  few  prisoners;  but,  above  all,  it  contri- 
buted  to  ratso  thiB  spirits  sod  confirm  the  confidence 
^tfthair  armies. 

OpoD  the  Mth,  at  three  in  the  seofliing,  the  troops 
whn  had  hitherto  remained  on  the  rk^t  of  the 
Samfera,  cmsaed  that  river;  and  now  Bonaparte 
ftegaK  to  develope  the  daring  plan  vHilch  he  had 
Mated,  of  attacking,  upcoi  one  and  the  Same  day, 
two  suoh  opponents  as  vVeltingtOB  and  Blucher. 

The  left  wing  of  ^tm  Freneh  army,  consisting  of 
the  1st  and  ad  corns,  and  of  four  divl^ons  of  cavalry, 
was  entrusted  to  Nsy,  who  had  been  suddenly  called 
:firora  a  aort  of  disgtacefol  retirement  to  receive  this 
nark  of  the  emperor's  confidence.  He  wte  com- 
•mandiBd  to  march  upon  Brussds  by  Oosseties  and 
Ftosnes,  overpowering  such  oppoation  as  mii^t  be 
•ofieied  to  him  in  his  progress  by  the  Belgian  troope, 
and  bythe  British  who  migh  t  advance  to  tneir  support. 

The  centra  and  right  wing  of  the  army,  with  the 
imperial  guards,  (who  were  kept  in  reserve,)  march- 
ad  to  the  right  towards  Fleums  sgainst  Blucher 
and  the  PmssianB.  Thc^  were  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Bonaparte  nimseif. 

The  news  of  Napoleon's  movements  in  advance, 
and  of  the  preliminary  actions  between  the  French 
and  Prussian&Teaidied  Brussele  upon  the  evening 
■of  the  16th.  The  Duke  of  WellingtoiL  the.  Prince 
-of  Onnge,  and  most  other  ofiicers  of  distinction, 
were  attendiim  a  ball  given  on  that  evening  by  the 
Dutchess  of  Richmond.  This  festivity  was  soon 
•^overclouded.    Instant  orders  vrere  issued  that  the 


move  out  to  meet  me  approaobing  enemy; 

orders  ware  issued  to  the  cavalry,  artillery, 

and  the  guards,  who  were  qiiartered  at  £aghein| 
other  troops,  can  toned  at  greaier  distanoes,  received 
orders  to  move  to  their  simport 

Our  two  distinguisbed  jBiaJhUnd  corpiuthe  4Std 
and  98d.  wece  amoiM  the  first  to  muster.  They  had 
lain  in  garrison  in  Brussels  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  their  good  behavioar  fiad  attracted  the 
afieetion  pf  Jthe  ionabitanta  in  an  unusual  degree. 
Even  while  1  was  there,  Lt$  pUiU  MconoU^  as  they 
call  them,  vrare  still  the  tbome  of  aifectionate  praise 
among  the  Flemings.  They  were  so  domesticated 
in  the  houses  where  they  were  ouartered.  that  it  was 
no  uncommon  thiiue  to  see  the  Highland  soldier 
taking  care  of  the  cfiidren,  or  k^ing  the  shop,  of 
his  host.  They  were  now  to  exmbit  themselves  in 
a  difierent  character.  They  assembled  with  the 
utmost  alacrity  to  the  seund  of  the  Camerpa's 
6ertheriii&  a  well-known  ptbrooh,  the  corieBond- 
ing  wonfe  of  whioh  are  '*  C^mc  fo  mt^  ana  1  Ml 
give  you  JU$h,^*  an  invitation  to  the  wolf  and  the 
raven,  for  which  the  next  day  did,  in  fact,  spread  an 
ample  bantMet,  at  the  expense  of  our  brave  country- 
men  as  weu^v  of  their  enemies.  They  composed 
part  of  Sir  Thomae  Pic  ton's  division,  and  early  ^n 
the  morning  of  the  16th  jBar4^ed  out  te^ether  wjch 
the  other  tMps,'  uAder  the  oomouad  of  that  distm- 
gttiahed  and  lafnented  officer.  The  Duke  of  Jprva^ 
wiek,  also,  marched  out  at  the  head  of  his  black 
Bninswickersk"  so  termed  for  toe  mourning,  whkh 
they  wore  for  nis  lather,  and  which  they  continue  to 
Wear  for  the  gallant  prince  who  then  led  them. 
Thoae  whose  mte  it  was  to  see  so  oMny  brave  mfu 
take  their  departure  on  this  eventfid  day,  "gay  m 
the  monung  as  for  sttn^er  mort,"  vriU  not  eawy 
forget  the  sensations  which  the  spectacle  excited  at 
the  moitaeot,  and  which  were  rendered  permanapt 
by  the  slaughter  that  awaited  them.  Fears  for 
their  own  safety  mtxigled  whh  anxiety  for  th/ar 
brave  defenders,  and  the  Mpnv  of  suspense  suetam- 
ed  by  those  who  remainedin  Brussels  >o  await  the 
issue  of  the  day,  was  related  to  me  m  the  most 
lively  manner  by  those  whose  lot  it  was  to  sustain 
such  varied  emotions.  It  has  been  exoellently  de- 
scribed in  a  small  workj^entitled  " Ckcumstantkl 
Details  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,"*  which  equals, 
in  interest  and  authenticity,  the  Account  of  the  B«t- 

fle  of  Leipsic  by  an  Eye-witneas,  which  we  pemsed 
ast  year  with  such  eeiQer  aridity.  , 

The  anxiety  of  the  mhabifaneB  of  Brussels  was 
increased  by  the  frightful  repona  of  the  inteimed 
vengeance  of  Napoleon.  It  wta  firmly  believed  ihf  t 
hehadnromiaed  to  hia  soldiers  the  unlimited  phuidfr 
of  this  beantifol  city,  if  they  should  be  able  to  forte 
their  way  to  it.  Yet,  even  wader  eueh  apprehea- 
rfons,  the  bulk  of  the  population  showed  no  mclsaa- 
tion  to  purchase  mercy  by  submitting  to  the  iftvt- 
der,  and  there  is  every  reftson  to  believe^  that  *ae 
friends  whom  he  had  m  the  city  were  few  and.ef 
little  mfluence.  Reports,  howdter,  of  treachery 
were  in  circiidation,  and  tended  to  avgmeat  the  hor- 
rors of  this  agonising  period.  It  is  said  thers  Was 
afterwards  found,  in  Bonaparte's  port-folio,  a  lint, 
containiim  the  names  of  twenty  citisens,  whoi  as 
friends  of  France,  were  to  be  exenq^ted  from  the 
cnneral  pillage.  I  aaw  also  a  superb  house  in  the 
Place  Royale  of  Brussels,  employed  as  a  military 
hospital,  which  I  was  told  beloiwed  to  a  man.  ^f 
rank,  who,  during  the  battle  of  the  18th.  bebef  mg 
the  victory  must  rest  with  Bonaparte,  had  taken 
the  ill-adviaed  step  of  joining  the  French  armsr.  But 
whatever  mif^ht  be  the  case  with  some  individuals, 
by  far  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  of  every  class, 
regarded  the  success  of  the  French  as  the  most 
dreadful  misfortune  which  could  befall  their  cttar, 
and  listened  to  the  distant  cannonade,  as  to  sounds 
upon  which  the  crisis  of  their  fate  depended.  They 
were  doomed  to  remain  long  In  uncertainty ;  for  a 
struggle  on  which  ^e  fete  of  Europe  hung,  was 
not  to  be  decided  in  a  single  day. 
Upon  the  16th,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
•  Pnblahed  kf  Baotfl  asd  StsrtdD.  LendM. 
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•Wt  vAnc  of  the  •  F¥wic*i  tinde^  Ofeneraft '  Ney,  «om- 

•  liifeaced  itfl  tMLrtsh  for  Bnisselfl  by  the  roftd  of  Gos- 
aelies.    At  Frasnes  they  encountered  and  drove  be- 

•  fore  them  some  Belgian  troops  who  were  stationed 
in  that  villttjge.  But  the  gallant  Prince  of  Orange, 
worthy  of  his  name,  of  bis  education  under  Welling- 
ton, and  of  the  rank  which  he  is  likely  to  hold  in 
Curope,  was  now  advancing  to  the  support  of  his 
advanced  posts,  and  reinforced  them  so  as  to  keep 
the  enemy  in  check. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  maintain  the 
position  which  was  now  occupied  by  the  Bclgiana, 
oeinff  an  alignement  between  the  villages  of  Sart  a 
Momine  and  Q,uatre  Bras.  The  latter  farm-house, 
or.  village,  denves  its  name  from  being  the  point 
.  where  the  highway  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels  is 

•  intersected  by  another  road  at  nearly  right  angles. 
These  roads  were  both  essential  to  the  allies;  by 
die  high-road  ^ey  communicated  with  Brussels, 
and  by  that  which  intersected  it  with  the  right  of 
the  Prussian  army  stationed  at  St.  Amand.  A  large 
and  thick  wood,  called  Le  Boie  de  Bossu.  skirted 
the  road  to  BrusaeU  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Eng- 
lish position ;  along  the  edge  of  that  wood  was  a 

;  hollow  way,  which  might  almost  be  called  a  ravine ; 
ftnd  between  the  wood  and  the  French  position 

'  were  several  fields  of  rye,  which  grows  in  Flanders 

''  to  an  unusual  and  Mantic  height 

In  this  situation,  it  oecame  the  principal  object  of 
.the  French  to  secure  the  wood,  from  which  they 
'.  mi^dit  debouche  upon  the  Brussels  road.   The  Prince 

'  ofurange  made  every  effort  to  defend  it ;  but,  in 

Site  of  his  exertions,  the  Belgians  gave  way,  and 
e  French  occupied  the  disputed  post.  At  this 
critical  moment,  tne  division  of  Picton,  the  ooips  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  shortly  after  the  divis- 
ion of  the  guards  from  Enghien  came  up,  and  enter- 
ed into  action.  *'  What  soldiers  are  those  in  the 
woodT',  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  **  Belgians,"  answered  the  Prince,  who 
had  not  yet  learnt  the  retreat  of  his  troope  from  this 
tinportant point  "Belgians!"  said  the  Duke,  whose 
eagle  eye  mstantly  disoerned  what  had  happened, 
"they  are  French,  and  about  to  debouche  on  the 
'Toad;  th^  must  instantly  be  driven  out  of  the 
wood."  This  task  was  committed  to  General  Mait- 
land,  with  the  grenadiers  of  the  Guards,  who,  after 
sustaining  a  destructive  fire  from  an  invisible  ene- 
my, Yushed  into  the  wood  with  the  most  determined 
resolution.  The  French,  who  were  hitherto  sup- 
posed unrivalled  in  this  species  of  warfare,  made 
every  tree,  every  bush,  every  ditch,  but  more  espe- 
cially a  small  nvulet  which  ran  through  the  wood, 
'  posts  of  determined  and  deadly  defence,  but  were 
Bushed  from  one  point  to 'another  until  they  were 
fairly  driven  out  of  the  position.  Then  followed  a 
struggle  of  a  new  and  singular  kind,  and  which  was 
maintauied  for  a  length  of  time.  As  often  a*  the 
Briti^  endeavoured  to  advance  from  the  skirts  of 
the  wood,  in  order  to  form  in  front  of  it.  they  were 
€harg(ed  by  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  compelied 
to  rettfe.  The  French  then  advanced  their  columns 
again  to  foroe  their  way  into  the  wood,  but  were  in 
their  turn  forced  to  desists  by  the  heavy  fire  and 
threatened  charge  of  the  British.  And  thus  there 
was  an  alternation  of  advance  and  retreat,  with  very 
great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  until,  after  a  conflict 
of  three  hours,  General  Maitland  retained  undispu- 
ted possession  of  this  important  post,  which  com- 
manded the  load  to  Brussels. 

Mejintime  the  battle  was  equally  fierce  on  every 
other  point  Picton*8  brigade,  comprehending  the 
Scotch  Royals,  92d,  42d«  and  44th  regiments,  was 
stationed  near  the  farm-house  of  ^uatre  Bras,  and 
was  the  object  of  a  most  dcstnictive  fire,  rendered 
more  murderous  by  the  French  having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  rising  ground ;  while  our  soldiers,  Buxik 
to  the  shoulders  among  the  tall  rye,  could  not  return 
^  the  volleys  with  the  same  precision  of  aim.  They 
were  next  exposed  to  a  oesperate  charge  of  the 
Preach  heavy  cavalry,  which  was  resisted  by  each 
regunent  throwing  itself  separately  into  a  solid 
jquare.  But  the  approach  of  the  enemy  being  partly 
concealed  from  the  British  by  the  nature  of  the 


•gtottnd,  flffid  the  height  of  ifceit^llis  4td  m^iBiait 
was  unable  to  form  a  »iuare  in  the  necessary  time. 
Two  companies,  which  were  left  out^  the  fonu- 
tion^  were  swept  off  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  cavaiiy. 
Their  veteran  cdonel,  Maeara,  wis  amongst  those 
who  fell.  The  aiUutant  of  the  regiment,  the  last 
(as  was  hie  duty)  to  retreat  within  the  sqoaicw  was 
involved  in  the  cnar^  of  tho  lanoNV,  and  only  es- 
caped by  throwing  himself  from  his  horse,  and  tiros 
rejoining  the  regiment,  which  had  lor  soneminute^ 
seen  him  in  the  utmost  peril  of  death,  witlioat  ike. 
possibility  of  assisting  him.  Soilie  of  toe  men  stood 
back  to  back  and  maintained  aii  imyieldiag  aad 
desperate  conflict  with  the  horsemen  who  sanoand- 
ed  them,  until  they  were  at  length  cut  down.  No- 
thing oOuld  be  more  galHng  for  their  comfadesiiifaa 
to  witness  then-  slaughter,  without  having  the  power 
of  giving  them  assistance.  But  they  adopted  tke 
old  Highland  maxim,  "To-day  for  rereojoe,  aad 
to-morrow  for  mourning,"  and  received  the  ouiris- 
siers  with  so  dreadful  and  murdenniB  m.  fire,  as 
compelled  them  to  wheel  about  These  horaenMn, 
however,  displayed  the  most  undaunted  reoolution. 
After  being  beaten  off  in  one  point,  ther  made  a  des- 
perate charge  down  the  causeway  leaoing  to  Bras- 
sels,  with  the  purpose  of  carrymg  two  gmas,  fay 
which  it  was  defended.  But  at  the  momeni  they 
approached  the  guns,  a  lire  of  grape  shot  was  otcb- 
ed  upon  them ;  and^  at  the  same  time,  a  bod;  of  EQgh- 
lanaers,  posted  behmd  the  farm-house,  flan 
advance,  Uirew  in  so  heavy  a  discharge  of  i 
that  die  regiment  was  in  aninstantneaiiyan 

The  result  of  these  various  attacks  was^  that  the 
French  retreated  with  great  loss,  and  m  great  con- 
fusion ;  and  many  of  the  fugitives  flsi  as  €tf  an 
Charleroi,  spreading  the  news  that  theBnUah  were 
in  close  pursuit  But  pursuit  was  impraciicaUe.  Ibr 
the  Eng^sh  cavalry  had  so  far  to  march,  that  when 
they  arrived  upon  the  ^und  night  was  approach- 
ing, and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be.  of  strvioe. 
Ney  therefore  re-established  himself  ia  his  origiaal 
position  at  Frasnes,  and  the  combat  died  away  with 
night-falL  The  British  had  then  -  leisure  to  can- 
template  the  results  of  the  day.  Seveiral  ttfy 
ments  were  reduced  to  skeletons  by  the  nvmber  «( 
killed  and  wounded.  Many  valaable  officers  had 
fallen.  Among  these  were  distinguishBd  the  gailaal 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  in  degenerate  times  had 
remained  an  unshaken  model  of  ancient  Geman 
valour  and  constancy.  Colonel  Cameron,  so  ofMi 
distinguished  in  Lord  Wellington's  despatcbesfinoai 
Spain,  fell  while  leading  the  92d  to  charge  a  body  of 
cavalry)  supported  by  infantry.  Many  oth^  raptt- 
ed  names  were  read  on  the  bloody  list  But  if  it  was 
a  day  of  sorrow,  it  was  one  of  triumph  also. 

It  IS  true,  that  no  immediate  and  decisive  advaa- 
tage  resulted  from  this  engaaement,  further  than  aa 
for  the  present  it  defeated  Napoleon's  phin  of  ad- 
vancing on  Brussels.    But  it  did  not  ftil  to  iu^^ke 
the  troops  engaged  with  confidence  and  hope.    J( 
when  collectea  from  different  quarters,  after  a  toil- 
some march,  and  in  numbers  one  half  in&nor  to 
those  of  the  enemy,  they  had  been  able  to  resist  his 
utmost  efforts,  what  had  they  not  to  hope  when 
their  forces  were  concentrated,  and  when  their  ar- 
tillery and  cavalry,  the  want  of  which  had  beoaao 
severely  felt  during  the  whole  of  that  bloody  dayt 
should  be  brought  up  into  line'}  Meanwhiia  mv 
enjojed  the  most  decided  proof  of  victory,  for  the 
Bntish  army  bivouacked  upon  the  ground  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  French  dunng  the  battle» 
with  the  strongest  hopes  that  the  conflict  would  be 
renewod  in  the  morning  with  the  most  decisive 
soccesfl.    This,  however,  depended  upon  the  news 
they  should  hear  from  Fleurus,  where  a  furioas 
cannonade  had  been  heard  during  the  whole  day. 
announcing  a  general  action  between  Napoleon  and 
Prince  Marshal  Blucher.    Even  the  Duae  of  W^- 
lington  was  long  ere  he  learned  the  reault  of  this 
engagement,  by  which  his  own  ulterior  measures 
necessarily  must  be  regulated.    The  Prussian  ofll- 
cer  sent  to  acquaint  him  with  the  intelligence  had 
been  made  prisoner  by  the  French  light  troops:  and 
when  the  news  arrived,  they  bore  such  a  cloudy 


infich  .the  mocms  at  <4iuUio-  Bri«  -n#d  mdwied  the 
•liDf  to  enttrtaiiL 

But  pledged  as  I  aiirto  give  you  a  detailed  aoeomrt 
of  thii  biiaf  caviMugii  I  most  leierfe  the  battle  of 
Ligny  to  another  ocoaaioo.  Maanwhile,  I  am  ever 
■ncwelyTOOn^  Pjlvl. 
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Vi  Plaa  ht  Attaekiif  lHaohiif  Bhidinr't 
Nwabec  oflYoopa  oo  boU  Sidw— tf utqa]  HpsUlitj  of tba^Pru** 
tiasm  and  the  French— Tbo  two  Annies  join  Battlo—Vioiuttudcs 
of  die  Conteet^Stonminf  of  BL  AniAnd— Tttfcinf  of  Lifnr— 
Gimri*  at  Um  Itaptria)  Oiiank-*<3lHuic  of  Hm  Fmbeh  Omwmhcf 
•^Bfodber't  Hoim  ahot—BaimlM  of  the  Fraook  C«Talnr— fti*- 
moi  Xletroal— <3oDoeBtmtiaa  of  the  PniMian  Angr  at  Wavm 
— Loa  of  the  PruHfan*— British  Army  RetrMta— Booaparto  te- 
•olref  to  turn  Ms  whole  Force  acaint  t  the  Britfiph— Retreat  of  the 
Mtiib-Panutt  of  the  Fnoeh— Bad  stalaof  the  Roads— Fraooh 
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I  osi  Booapaita'a  Plaa  of  Attaek. 


Whbh  Bonapajrte  mpved  with  hie  centre  and  risht 
wing  against  Blucher,  be  certainly  conceived  that  ne 
kft  to  Ney  «  more  easy  task  tiuA  nis  OMrn ;  and  that 
the  Maraschal  would  find  no  difficulty  in  pushing  his 
way  to  Brussels,  or  near  it,  before  the  English  army 
oosdd  be  concentrated  in  suMcient  force  to  oppose 
Um.  To  himself  hjs  resenwd  the  taak  of  (»ping  with 
Bhicher^  and  by  his  overthrow  cutting  ofiralTcom- 
municatton  between.  thePrussiaa  and  British  armiesu 
and  compelling  each  to  seek  safety  in  isolated  and 
unconnected  movementa. 

The  Prussian  veteran  was  stronglv  posted  to  le- 
ceive  the  enemy^  who^  upon  earth  he  hated  moat. 
EQs  army  oceupied  a  Ime  where  three  villages,  built 
i9on  broken  and  unequal  groundi  served  each  as  a 
aerate  redoubt,  defended  by  infanti^*  and  well  iur- 
lushed  wiUi  MTtillefy.  The  village  of  8t.  Amend  was 
occupied  or  his  risiit  wing,  his  centre  was  posted  at 
Ligny,  ana  his  left  at  Sombref.  All  these  hamlets 
are  strongly  built,  and  contain  several  houses,  with 
laroe  court-yards  and  oichaids,  each  of  which  is  c«- 
le  of  bemg  converted  into  a  station  of  defence. 
I  ground  behind  these  vUlages  forms  an  amphi- 

jatre^of  some  elevation,  before  which  runs  a  deep 
.  ifvine,  ed|^  by  straggling  thickets  of  trees.  The 
pillages  were  in  front  of  the  ravine ;  and  masses  of 
,  ioiantry  were  stationed  behind  each,  destined  to  re- 
inforce the  defenders  as  occasion  required. 

In  this  strong  position  Blucher  had  assembled  three 
coips  of  his  anny,  amounting  to  80,000  men.  But  the 
fourth  coros,  commanded  \jy  Bulow,  (a  general  dis- 
tinguishaa  in  the  campaign  of  1814J  hieing  in  distant 
cantonments  between  Liege  and  Hannut,  had  not 
yet  arriv^  at  the  point  ofx concentration.  The  force 
of  the  assailante  is  stated  in  the  Prussian  despatches 
at  130,000  men.  But  as  Ney  had  at  least  90,000  sol- 
liiers  under  him  at  Quatre  Bras,  it  woiild  appear 
that  the  troops  under  Bonaparte  s  immediate  com- 
mand at  the  battle  of  Ligny,  even  including  a  strong 
reserve,  which  consistea  of  the  first  entire  division, 
ooDld  not  exceed  1 00,000  men.  The  forces,  therefore, 
actual^  engaged  on  both  sides,  might  be  nearly  equal. 
%y  were  equal  also  in  courage  and  in  mutual  ani- 
moeity. 

The  Prussians  of  our  time  will  never  forget,  or 
forgive,  the  series  of  dreadful  injuries  inflicteoDy  the 
French  upon  their  countiy  after  the  defeat  of  Jena. 
'Hieptunaer  of  their  peaceml  hamlets,  with  every  in- 
ventive circumstance  which  the  evil  pasaionB  of  lust, 
npine,  and  cruelty  could  suggest :  the  murder  of  the 
iiimeT,  or  the  husband,  because  '  the  pekin  looked 
dangerous,"  when  he  beheld  his  property  abandon- 
sd  to  rapine,  his  wife,  or  daughters,  to  violation,  and 
his  children  to  wanton  slaughter;  such  were  the 
tales  which  the  Prussian  Lana-wehr  told  over  their 
watch-fires  to  whet  each  other's  appetite  to  reveuj5e. 
The  officers  and  men  of  rank  thought  of  the  period 


wfaen  BrvBsiaf  hnd  been<  blottsd  «at  of  the'  tfodk  'b# 
natbns,  her  queen  martyred  by  studisd  end  nit^raM 
ted  insult,  until  she  earned  her  sorrows  to  the  graven* 
and  her* UDg^only  permitted  to  retain  the  name  of  a< 
sevenigii  to  inoreaae  hie  disgrace  as  a  bondsman. 
The  successful  -campaign  of  1814  vras  toe  stinted  a 
draught  for  their  thirst  of  vengeance^  and  the  hour 
was  now  come  when  they  hoped  for  its  amplest  gra- 
tifieation. 

The  French  had,  also,  their  grounds  of  persoml' 
animosity  not  less  stimulating.    Those  very  Pm*-* 
sians,  to  whom  (such  was  their  mode  of  stating  the" 
acf»unt)  the  en^eror's  generosity  had  left  the  name 
of  independenes^  when  a  single  word  could  have  pro> 
nounosd  them  a  conquerea  province)  those  Ptu»> 
sians,  admitted  to  be  compaaions  in  arms  to  the 
victors,  hed  beea-  the  first  to  lift  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion sjrainst  them,  when  the  rage  of  the  elemsntv* 
had  annihilated  the  army  with  wiiich  Napoleon  m- 
vaded  Reesia.    They  had  done  mote ;  the^r  had  in- 
vaded the  aaored  tenitory  of  Prance;  deroated  heir, 
armies  upon  her  own  soil :  and  contnbuied  chiefiy- 
to  the  hostile  oocimation  ox  her  capital.    They  were 
commanded  by  Blocher,  the  inveterate  foe  of  the 
French  name  and  empire^  whom  no  defeat  eoold 
ever  humble,  and  no  success  could  mitigate.    Even, 
when  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  received  by  the  other 
distinguished  statesmen  and  cdmmendera  of  the  al- 
lies as  a  composition  advantegeoue  for  all  8ide&  it 
was  known  that  this  Teteran  had  eipressed  hie  dns* 
pleasure  at  the  easy  terms  on  which  France  wtm 
sufibradto  escape  from  the  conflict.    Amid  the  ge«: 
neral  joy  and  congratulation,  he  retained  the  manneri 
(m  the  eyes  of  the  Parisiane)  of  a  gbomjF  malecen* 
tent.,  A  Frenchman,  somewhat  aeqnaanted  witb 
our  literature,  deaoribed  to  me  the  Prussian  gaisnd^' 
aa  bearing  upon  that  oeoasion  the  mein  and  manner'- 
of  Dryden's  spectre- knight : — 

sum  look'd  dw  lead,  and  flastraleof  his  vHi, 
Mot  half  Buflked,  and  r»edr  yet  to  kill 

And  now  this  inveterate  enemy  waa  before  them, 
leading  troope,  animated  by  his  own  sentiments,  aoa 
forming  the  vanguard,  of  the  immense  armies,  which, 
udlesschecked  by  decisive  defeat,  wen  about  to  over*  - 
whelm  France,  and  realise  those  scenes  of  Tengsaaoa' 
which  had  been  in  the  preceeding  year  so  singalarly 
averted. 

Fired  by  these  sentiments  of  national  hoetiUty,  the 
ordinary  rules  of  war,  those  courteeiee  and  apis.  eT 
lenity  which  on  other  occasiomi  afiord  some  raitiga- . 
tion  of  its  horrors,  were  renounced  upon  both  mm, 
The  Prussians  declared  their  purpose  to  give  and  re- 
ceive no  Quarter.  Two  of  the  French  divisions  hoial-  • 
ed  the  black  fiag,  as  an  intimation  of  the  samat. 
intention ;  and  it  is  strongly  affirmed  that  they  oava- 
a  more  sanguinary  proof  of  their  mortal  hatred  by  ■ 
mutilating  and  cutting  off  the  ears  of  the  pnsooera ' 
who  fell  mto  their  hands  at  crossing,  the  Sambie. ) 
With  such  feelings  towarda  each  other  the  two  ar« 
knies  joined  battle. 

The  engagement  commenced  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, by  a  nuious  cannonade^  under  cover  of  which 
the  third  corps  of  the  French  army,  commanded  by 
Vandamme,  attacked  the  village  of  St  Amend.  They* 
were  received  by  the  Prussians  with  the  most  deter- 
mined resistance,. in  despite  of  which  they  succeeded  - 
in  carrying  the  village  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,, 
and  established  themselves  in  the  church  and  church* 
yard.  The  Prussians  made  the  most  desperate  eif-^ 
forts  to  recover  possession  of  this  village,  which  was 
the  key  of  their  right  wing.  Blucher  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  battallion  in  person,  and  impelled  them 
on  the  French  with  such  success,  that  one  end  of 
the  village  was  again  occupied  i  and  the  Prussians 
regained  possession  of  that  part  of  the  heights  be- 
hind it,  whicli,  in  consequenoe  of  Vandamme's  sue- 
cessi  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon.  The  village 
of  Ligny,  attacked  and  defended  with  the  same  fuiy 
and  iriveteracy,  was  repeatedly  lost  and  regained, 
either  party  being  alternately  reinforced  from  mass- 
es of  infantry,  disposed  behind  that  part  of  the  vil* 
lage  which  they  respectively  occupied.  Several 
houses  enclosed  with  court-yards,  according  to  the 
Flemish  fashion,  formed  each  a  separate  redoubi 
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irtirti  m^Mfytkmif  MnHiid  by  throne  jNtftri  slid 
obfltintMly madb  ipood  bjr  th«  mber.  It v  iiwiMwiM 
bU  t»  eoiiedTe  the  ftivy  with  which  the  tnxipe  on 
both  mdd$  were  ammated.  Each  eoldier  appeared  to 
be  aTrt^jiiic  hk  own  itenonal  guarrel;  nni  the 
•Ufagfatcr  was  in  praporHon  to  the  length  and  obati*- 
awf  of  a  fire  hoofs'  combat,  fought  hand  to  hand, 
witnin  thecrowdsd  and  narrow  streets  of  a-viilafe. 
'There  was  also  a  sustained  cannonade  on  both  sidM, 
thiDUflfh  the  whole  of  the  afternoon.  Bntinthis  spe- 
ciet  M  waif  an  the  Pmssians^Matam^vmuch  hea^ 
TMr  lose  than  their  antagoaists,  their  mfcasca  beinir 
dnrwB  up  inaneJpoaed  sitaatianapoiithe  rMge-snd 
aidee  of  the  heights  behind  the  Tilksea,  while  those 
oi  tfa«  French  were  shelteied  by  the  winding  hol- 
lo*8  of  the  lower  gronndsi 

While  this  desperate  contest  oobtiiRied,  Bonaparte 
appaientlybs|«aato  doubt  of  its  uitnniteaaceess.  To 
ensure  the  stornuBig  of  8t.  Amand,  he  ordered  the 
first  corps  of  iniiuitnrf  whidi  wes  stationed  near 
Prshnea,  with  a  drvisionof  the  seoond  corps  com- 
manded  bj  Gtrard,  and  designed  to  be  a  reserve 
cMier  to  hfe  own  army  or  to  that  of  Marshal  Ney.  to 
mote  to  the  right  to  assist  m  the' attach.  Of  tb<s 
riMyvement  Hej  complained  heavily  afterwards  in  a 
letter  to  Poncnts,  ah  deprrvine  him  of  the  means  of 
enaUring-a  victory  et^mtra  Bras. 

The  reinlbniement,  hs  it  happened,  was  tmaeees- 
eery ,  so  ihr  as  the  first  corps  wee  concerned}  for 
abent  s^ten  oVslock  Vandanime  had,  after  reherated 
eflbrtSr  aonrteunted  the  resistence  of  the  Pressliins  at 
'  St.  Amand ;  and  OtrMd  had  obtained  poes^^iion  of 
bigny.  Sombre^  npon  the  left  of  the  Preeelen  Ime, 
was  still  sueeessfolly  defended  by  the  Saxon  aeneral, 
Tbirintei,  against  Mateeobal  Grouchy,  and  tne  Prus- 
fliinsi'  thoogh  dri^fbnl^om  the  villasee  in  fpent  6f  the 
anphttiRatre  of  hills,  still  maintained  their  aligne- 
men t  upon  the  heights  tfaems^es,  impatiently  ex- 
pecting tobe  suoeeured^  eith^  by^e  Engiisk  or  by 
their  own  fourth  drvision  under  Bulow.  But  the 
Puke  6f  Wellington  was  himself  actively  «ngM^d  at 
Qeatra  Brae;  and' Bulow  had  foand  it  iraposeible  to 
sanrnmnt  the  difficulties  attending  a  long  marcfh 
tkioogh'had  roads  and  e  difficult  country.  In  tfie 
inean w bile  Bonaparte  brought  this  dreadtVil  efnga^pe- 
mtot  to  a  deeiaien  bveneof  those  akilftd  and  danng 
manceuvres  which  cnaracterized  his  tactics. 

B^g  now  possessed  of-the  village  of  Ligny,  which 
09oted  the  eentreof  the  Prussian  Ime,  he  concentra- 
ted-qnon  that  point  the  unperial  guards,  whom  he 
had' hitherto  kept  in  reserve.  Eight  battalions  of 
thia  veteran  end  distinguished  infantry,  thrown  into 
onelbrmidable  column,  supported  by  four  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  and  the 
hereai  giunadiers  of  the  gtiard,  imversed  the  village 
otUffnji  now  in  flames^  at  the  pas  tie  diargt,  tiiirew 
tbameeives  into  the  ravme  which  separates  the  vil- 
lage ftom  the  heiehts,  and  began  to  ascend  them, 
udder  a  dreadpil  nre  of  grape  end  musketry  fVora  the 
Prussians.  Tnev  sustained  this  murderous  discharge 
wftfa  ||;ftat  gallantry,  and, .  advancing  against  the 
Prasaian  Ihie^  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
masses  of  which  it  consisted,  as  threatened  to  break 
through  the  centre  of  their  army,  and  thus  cut  off 
the  commenieation  between  the  two  wings;  while 
the  French  cavahy,  at  the  same  time,  charged  and 
drove  back -that  ofthe  Pruserians. 

fti  this  moment  of  consternation,  the  cause  of  Eu- 
rope had  nearly  suffered  a  momentous  loss  in  the 
death  or  captivity  of  the  indomitable  BIncher.  The 
gallant  veteran  had  himself  headed  an  unsuccessful 
charge  against  the  French  cavalry ;  and  his  horse 
bftng  shot  under  him  in  the  retreat,  both  the  fliers 
and  pursuers  passed  over  him  as  he  lay  on  the 
ground;  an  adjutant  threw  himself  down  beside  his 
ffsneral,  to  share  his  fate;  and  the  first  use  which 
the  Prinoe-Marshal  made  of  his  recover^  recollec- 
tion was,  to  conjure  his  faithful  attendant  rather  to 
aboot  him  than  to  permit  him  to  fall  alive  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  Meantime,  the  Prussian  cav- 
alry had  rallied,  charged,  and  in  their  turn  repulsed 
the  French,  who  agnm  galloped  past  the  Prussian 
general,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  covered  with  the 
cleak  of  the  adjutant,  with  the  same  precipitation  as 
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which  was  now  become  a  measaieal 


aeoeosity.  e 

The  Pnsisien'anaitry,  bAina  dnpoMd  ahm^iie 
front  of  aki  ifliisndid'  tine,'  osoia  not  be  ensilv  wMi^ 
drawn,  and  several  pieces  fell  into  tbrhaam'af  tti 
French.  Blucher's  officjtl  deq»atch  limits  ue  num- 
ber of  guns  thus  lost  to  fifteen,  which  Bonaparte  ex- 
tends to  fifty.  But-tfafe  ilifiMcry,  retiring  regulaihr, 
and  in  maases  impenetrable,  to  the  cavalry  of  tne 
pursuers,  amply  ponessrved  wet  high  chaiaater  of 
courage  and  discipline,  which,  in  the  campeigne  of 
the  preceding  year,  had  nH>ent*«iy  enabled  them  to 
convert  retrsetmid  disorder  of  <me  dayimondvimoe 
and  victory  upon  the  ne*t.  In  their  it^ 
they  oon^inued  daring  fhe  i^ht,  they  txidk\_^ 
tion  of  tiliy ;  and  in  the  next  mormng  were 
ed  by  6eneral  TMeiman,  with  the  Mwiiml  i0h^ 
aft^'efactminK  the  vHiase  of  SbttibreC  tmd|i*^1ks 
had  niamtainedi  during  the  whots  prwediDg  4v, 
formed  the  rear^guard  of  the  Prince>H afabm^e  nr- 
my.  Being'iio^r  at  length  johied  by  thefomnkfeMlk 
under  General  'fitilow,  the  Piinsian  amy  tvpirms 
more  concentrated  in  the  neighbouihood  of  fSelB- 
lage  of  Wavre,  tea  miles  behmd  the*aaeae-ef  meir 
former  defeat ;  and  the  utmof  t  ezertionB  were  nysd 
by  Blecbier,  and  the  oflSifters  under  hiiD^  f^t^teee^ft^ 
a  condhkin  for  renewing  fhe  eolrtfict. 

The  camtige  of  (b^  Prussidns  in  thii WMteeMislV 
battle  was  vevy  gri»et.  I  hsfve  h^eiiiit'egiiJBMilMiM 
tweMv  tlNMMnd  miffi,  killed,  wovnM,  nod  pijftA 
ners,  beirvg  one*fM^rth  part  of  th«r  \0l%tB  m  my.  B»-- 
natparie,  however,  only  rwflse  it  at  HIM  theiisaw 
horsde  eomhcU  s  an  fenbrthons  ioee,  eitoeMly  eenm- 
denngthat,  o^fng  to  the  hrveteracywlKhoortlht 
and  the  steady  valour  Asplayed  by  fhfeiraiMMilM 
in  their  retreat,  there  were  hardly  any  ptfMttervtlte^: 

The  events  of  the  16th  had  a  meti»MtAlllien«ebn 
the  plans  of  the  i^^heriils  on  either  ^e.  Whle  fljk 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  propoAng  to  follow  a^  W 
advahtage  at  ^atie  Bras,  by  aftaduhjg  IVey  al 
Frasnee,  he  received,  on  the  mominffof  the  Itth,  '" 


news  that  Blucher  had  been  defeated  on  'An  Meth 
ding  day,  and  was  in  full  retreat.  ThSe  left  theTllvKii 
no  option  but  to  fall  back  to  such  a  cbhnMpoiifi^' 
position  as  might  mahfitain  his  latdral  coumni  ' 
tion  with  the  Pnissian  right  wing ;  8inc&  to 
remained  in  advance,  would  have  given  Boi 
an  opportenity  either  to  have  placed  hie  in 
twixt  those  6f  England  and  Prussia,  or,  at  hie  ( 
to  have  turned  his  whole  force  against  tlie  ' 
army,  which  was  inferior  in  numMrs.    Tlie  1 

Bsneral  accordingly reaoTved  upon  retreatihrtoi^ 
russels;  a  movement  which  he  accohipmhed* 
the  most  perfect  order,  the  rear  being:  profi  '  '*' 
the  cavalry  under  the  gallant  Earl  of  uxbric 

Meantim^  Bonimarte  had  also  taken  hislfBi6lh 
tion.  The  defeat  of  the  Prussiatts  had  placed  iriirUi 
option  to  pursue  them  with  his  whole  artny,  ntMf^ 
ing  those  troops  under  Ne/,  who  were  in  front  oTSb 
Duke  of  Wellington.  But  this  would  have  be^  m 
abandon  Ney  to  almost  certain  deetmctk>n ;  tia6$t 
if  that  general  had  been  unable,  on  the  pteoecfinK 
dav,  to  make  any  impression  on  the  van  of  the  Bh^ 
tish  army  alone,  it  was  scarce  poseible  ha  coM 
withstand  them,  when  supported  by  their  main  bodfi 
and  joined  by  reinforcements  of  every  kind.  In  ma 
supposed  event  of  Ne/s  defeat,  Bonaparte**  rMr 
would  have  been  exposed  to  a  victorious  EfmUh 
army,  while  he  knew,  by  repeated  experienceljH^ 
Bpeedily  and  effectually  Btucner  could  rally  Ins  Ptie- 
smns,  even  after  a  severe  defeat.  He  made  it  ^ 
choice,  therefore,  to  turn  bis  whole  force  againet  the 
English,  leaving  onlv  Grouchy  and  Vandanfme,  wim 
about  twentv-flve  thousand  men,  to  hang  upon  the 
rear  of  Blucner ;  and,  by  pursuing  his  retreat  Irom 
Sombref  to  Wavre,  to  occupy  his  attention,  and-pre- 
vent  his  attempting  to  take  a  share  in  the  expected 
Action  with  the  British. 

Napoleon  probably  expected  to  find  the  En^isli 
army  upon  the  ground  which  it  had  occupied  auring 
the  I6ih.  But  the  movement  of  his  own  forces  frtm 
St.  Amand  and  Ligny  to  Frasnes,  had  occunieda 
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Ddke 


oCime  whioh  wts  boI  le|l  lUflawloyttd  by  the 

^  dke  of  WeOlngion.  The  retreat  had  ainaay  oo  v- 
mencadp  ftiu  tbe  postioii  at  Uuatn  Bru  waa,  aboat 
aleven  la  tJM  forenooiit  onbr  occui»ied  by  a  atreiig 
rear-guard,  aeatinad  to  protect  tbe  retrograde  move- 
nent  of  the  British  flejieral.  Bonaparte  put  his  troope 
in  motion  to  pursue  Die  retiring  enemy.  The  day  waa 
«toraiT  aad  rainy  in  the  extreme ;  and  thercMuis,  al- 
veady  Drdten  up  by  the  finglieh  artillery  in  theirjad- 
▼anee  and  retreat,  wipre  very  nearly  impaaaable.  The 
caTalrY,  whoee  duty  it  became  to  presa  upon  the  rear 
Of  the  Kiigliah,  were  obliged  to  march  through  fielda 
vi  atanding  com.  which  being  reduced  to  ewampe 
\f  the  wetneea  Of  the  eeaeon,  reiidefad  rapid  move- 
(neoit  iraiK>(tfible.  'Hiifl  state  of  the  weather  and 
toada  was  ox  no  email  adyantage  to  the  British  armyi 
who  bad  to  deiUe  through  the  nantiw  streets  of  the 
yillase  of  Qenappe,  and  over  the  bridge  wbich  there 
€roaaea  a  am^U  nveri  in  the  very  foce  of  the  purauing 
eoeiBy.  Tbeur  cavairy  once  or  twice  attached  tbe 
ard|  but  received  so  severe  a  cheek,  from  the 
_  jaroa  and  Oxford  Bbaa  that  they  aAerwarda 

the  march  nndietarbed.    I  am  assured,  that  the 

I)^ake  of  Wellington,  in  passiag  Genappe,  eJtpreesed 
Ida  eurprisa  that  oe  had  been  allowed  to  pass  through 
that  naiTow  defile  unharassed  by  attack  and  inter- 
ntt>f  ion,  and  asserted  his  beUet  founded  upon  that 
carcurastance,  that  N^oleon  did  not.  command  in 
peraen  the  pursuing  divisions  of  the  French  army. 
A  FVench  officer,  to  whom  I  meatioaed  this  circem- 
fltanoe,  accounted  ibr  this  apparent  want  of  activity, 
by  alleging  the  M^vy  loss  ftislaiiied  upon  the  16tn, 
in  the  batuee  of  ^uatre  Bras  and  Ligny  i  the  neces- 
aary  diaoiganisatiaa  of  the  French  cavalry  alter  two 
aaoh  severe  actions  s  the  stormy  stafe  of  the  weather 
Bpon  the  nth,  and  the  impracticability  of  the  roads 
^r  the  movements  of  the  cavalry.  You,  as  a  mili' 
tary  critic,  will  pe  best  judge  bow  far  this  defience  is 
available.  I  notice  the  same  observation  in  an  Ac- 
count or  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  by  a  British  Officer 
on  the  Staff*.* 

With  Uttle  ftirther  intemfption  on  the  part  of  the 
•enemy,  the  British  afmy  nstfred  dpon  the  ever-me- 
moraSle  field  of  WaterJoo,  and  there  took  up  a  posi- 
tion upon  the  road  to  Btassels,  ^hich  I  shall  endea- 
Toor  to  describe  more  fully  in  my  next  Letter.  The 
Duke  had  caused  a  plan  of  this,  and  other  military 
positions  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  BroaselBt  to  be 

SMde  some  time  before  by  Colonel  Carmichael 
mith,  fhe  chief  engineer.  He  now  called  for  thht 
ritetch,  And,  With  the  aasiatauce  of  the  regretted  Sir 
William  de  Lancy  and  Colonel  Smith,  made  his  die- 
poailions  for  the  momentots  events  of  hext  day.  Tbe 
plan  itself,  a  rfelic  so^precious,  was  rendered  yet  moi-e 
so,  by  being  found  in  tbe  breast  of  Sir  William  de 
Lencya  eoat,  when  he  fell,  and  stained  with  the 
blood  oT  that  gajlftnt  officer.  It  is  now  in  the  carefli  1 
pteaervation  of  Colonel  Carmichael  Smith,  by  whotn 
It  was  originally  sketched. 

When  the  Dake  of  WelBiigton  had  made  his  ar- 
mgements  for  the  ni^ht  he  kstablished  his  h(jad- 
ouarters  at  a  petty  inn  m  the  small  village  of  Water- 
looi,  about  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  position.  The 
army  slept  upon  their  arms  udbn  the  summit  of  a 
gamie  declivity,  chiefly  covered  with  ^Itanding  com. 

The  French,  whose  forces  were  gradually  coming 
op  during  the  evening,  occupied  a  ndge  nearly  oppo- 
ate  to  the  position  6f  tne  English  army.  The  villages 
in  the  rear  of  that  ming  ground  were  also  filled  with 
the  soldiers  of  their  numerous  army.  Bonaparte  es- 
tablished his  head-ouarters  at  Planchenoit,  a  small 
village  in  the  rear  ot  the  position. 

Thus  arranged,  both  generals  and  their  respective 
armies  waited  the  arrhral  of  morning,  and  the  events 
it  was  to  brinf^.  Tbe  night,  as  if  the  elements  meart 
to  match  their  fhry  witn  that  which  was  preparing 
for  the  rooming,  was  stormy  in  the  extreme,  accom- 
panied by  furious  /^sts  of  wind,  heavy  bursts  of  rain, 
oonttnued  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the 
loudest  thunder  our  officers  had  ever  heard.  Both 
anrmies  had  to  sustain  this  temi>est  in  the  exposed 
aitaation  of  an  open  bivouack,  without  means  either 
«f  protection  or  refreshment.  But  though  these 
•  Publiiked  by  RidfWar.  Pteoadillr. 


hardahitia  waie  oommoa  tabeA  $nam,  yet,  <ii  w<i 
the  caae  previous  to  the  battle  ef  Aginooort,)  tbe 
moral  foeunga  of  the  Bnglish  army  were  demasM 
below  their  erdfaiary  tone,  and  those  of  the  Freneh 
exalted  to  a  degree  of  confidence  and  preaunsptioB 
unustid  even  to  the  soldiers  of  that  nation. 

The  British  eould  not  help  reflecting,  that  tbe  dear* 
bought  nicoeaa  at  iiluatre  Braa,  while  it  had  coat  se 

Gany  valuable  lives,,  htd  produoed«  in  appearanca  at 
1st  no  corree^nding  feault :  a  toilaome  advanoa 
and  bloody  action  had  been  followed  by  a  rstieat 
eojually  laoetio|aa  to  the  soldiers  and  the  defeat  of  tbe 
Prttssiansk  wbich  waa  now  rumoured  wtth  the  usual 
idfowaiiee  of  exaggeiataon,  had  left  Bonaparte  at 
lu»erty  to  assail  them  Separately,  and  with  his  wbola 
foree,  excepting  such  small  proportion  asmi^t  be 
necessary  to  coatinue  the  pursuit  of  their  defeated 
and  dispuited  aUiea.  If  to  this  tt  waa  added,  that 
their  rusks  eoetained  many  thousand  foileign^  on 
whose  fokh  tbe  British  could  not  inqdicitiy.deptaid« 
it  must 'be  owned  there  was  sufficient  scope  for  M^ 
lancholy  reflectiona.  ,  To  balaaee  tbeae,  retilaindl 
their  confidence  in  their  eomntaader,  their  nadve  «a- 
daunted  courage,  and  a  stem  resoktion  to  dtscbaina 
their  duty,  and  leave  the  result  to  Providenoeu 

The  Fmnoh,  on  the  other  hand,  had  forgoftem  in 
their  sacoea$  at  Ligny,  their  foUiire  at  Cluatre  Brisi 
Or,  if  they  reraeaibered  it,  their  miscarna«B  waa  as^ 
cnbed  Co  traaeheryt  and  it  was  said  that  JSourmuart 
and  other  offloers  bad  been  tried  by  a  military  o6aa« 
raiaakm  and  ahot,  for  having,  by  their  DBaceodiM 
occasioned  thfe  disaster.  This  rumour,  which  had  no 
foondaiaon  but  in  die  addrsas  with  whieh  Bonaparte 
eould  apply  a  aaive  to  the  wounded  vanity  oif  kip,  ape* 
diera,  waa  ioined  to  other  exultina  eonaidmtaona« 
Admitting  tbepartjhl  success  of  Weilin0ton<  the  Eiwt* 
liah  Duke,  they  said,  commanded  but  the  nght  wing 
of  the  Proaaian  armVi  and  had,  in  fact,  sbarM  iaBhir 
cher'a  defeat,  aa  he  mmself  virtually  aoknowledfleoi 
by  imitatfag  his  retreat.  .  All,  therabrai  was  glqw 

gd  trittrapiL    The  Prussians  were  annihilatedT 
itisb  deftatedt  the  Great  Loid  astoondad.    81 
were  literally  the  r»ort8  transinitted  to  Paris,  i  ^  . 

S'ven  to  the  French  public  There  is  no  reason  in 
le  present  instance  to  suspect,  that  the  writers  al 
tbeae  esaconades  Were  guuty  of  intentional  exMm* 
ration.  No  one  supposed  the  English  would  ntita 
or  make  hadd.  utatjl  tbev  reached  their  veasels ;  no 
one  doubted  that  the  Belgian  troops  would  join  tha 
Eaaperor  in  a  masa ;  it  would  have  been  disafiectioin 
to  have  si^pposed  there  lay  any  impediment  in  tbeilr 
next  mommg'a  march  to  Brussels  t  and  ail  afte^ 
ed  t:hiefly  to  regret  tbe  tempestuoua  night,  as  it  af* 
forded  to  the  despairing  Enghsh  the  means  of  i|dtiiiB|g 
unmolested.  Bdaa^pajr'e  minself  shared,  or  aneclcia 
to  sharer  theaeeeatimenta  s  and  when  the  slow  and 
doomy  dawning  of  the  morning  of  the  I8th  of  June 
showeid  him  his  enemies,  still  in  poiaeesiou  <j^  tba 
heights  which  ti^By  occupied  Over  night,  and  appa- 
rently detaniuned  to  maintain  then,  be  could  not 
suppress  his  aatisfactian,  but  exclaimed,  while  be 
stretched  his  ahn  towaitls  their  poiitiOn  with  a  mo- 
tion as  if  to  grasp  his  prey,  Je  Ui  Hen»  done  C6t  An^ 
gloia! 

The  exultation  of  the  Freneh  waa  mixed,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  with  many  a  sciirnl  jest  at  the 
expense  of  their  enemies.  The  death  of  the  0uka  of 
Brunswick  area  the  subject  of  much  pleasantry  amoiw 
such  of  the  French  officers  as  sought  to  make  tbetr 
court  to  Jerome,  the  ex-king  of  Westphalia.  To 
please  thb  phantom  monarch,  they  ridiculed  the  fii- 
tality  which  always,  they  said,  placed  these  unlucky 
Dukes  of  Branswick  in  concurrence  with  the  con- 
queror of  his  states,  and  condemned  them  succes- 
sively to  perish  as  it  were  by  his  hand.  The  national 
dress  of  our  poor  Highlanqers,  whose  bodies  were 
found  lying  in  the  lines  which  they  had  occupied  in 
the  field  ofQuatre  Bras,  furnished^more  good  jests 
than  I  care  to  record.  But,  as  I  heard  a  Frenchman 
just  now  observe,  " II  rU  bieriy  qui  rit  It  dtmitT** 

Before  entering  upon  such  particulars  as  I  can 
collect  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  let  me  notice  your 
criticism  upon  the  aifairsof  the  16th.  You  say.  first* 
that  Bonaparte  ou^t  not  to  have  attacked  both  tha 
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, d»y,  ■ 

c«ll')nr  ■(tsniion  (a  itin  aibUTnenr  itcO^ed  ._ 
— i__i.._..._. .1 — c^.     And,  Bi!ccin<ilr, 

■iui*  at  Ligny,  Niiwleon  Rhdiild  haii  piiteucd  the 
routed  army  af  Dlucherwilh  his  whole  cavalry  at 
ImM,  111(1  rendered  it  impotnible  for  Iitiu  to  tilly 
■oaner  Ihin  under  the  watia  of  MaeAtricht.     Such, 
yoo  «y,  is  the  opinion  of  all  miiitoTy  judges  in  our 
naghbourhood,  by  which  1  know  yon  mean  all  our 
fiienda  with  blue  coau  and  red   (Mllare,  whether 
half-pay  captains,  ex-ofllcors  of  TOlunteere.  cc 
manders  of    local    mdma,  oi    deputy- lieu leoar 
"  I^eTera  mail's  ihoughl  in  the  vorld  keepa the  ro 
way  better  than  thine,"  my  dear  Major;  bnt  in 
■pile  of  itiis  unnnimoua  verdict  against  the  ei-B 
paror,  I  will  Teniuro  to  move  for  a  writ  of  error. 

Dpon  (he  ftiel  count  of  the  indielraent,  be  plea»ed 
to  reflect,  thai  Bonaparte's  anme  was  at  beat  '  -'''' 
floDit  one,  and  that  he  could  ombrace  no  o 

which  was  not  eipoaad  to  many  heiirda    Iti 

tile  nltinials  niccesa,  or  miacartiage.  of  hia  plan,  by 
whiok  waoagki  to  judge  of  ils  propriety,  but  ihers- 
oonal  provecta  wtuoh  it  held  out  bdbre  being  ear- 
_!.  1  T...  .  ^  Now  be  it  remembered,  that. 


■pan  Ike  16th,  Bluchsr's  army  w 

(rated  •(  LigriTt  while  that  ot  Lord  WeUiDfien  w 

only  ntovingupm  detail  to  Quam  Braa.    Mapeael 


.  10  Napore- 

— „ a  by  ttualrt 

Bra*  and  Oenappe,  leivinglipan  hia  right,  and  even- 
tually in  hia  rear,  an  army  of  M^OOO  Pruaaana,  ai- 
peodnK  houriy  to  be  jetned  by  Bnlow  widi  sdooc 
mors,  altogemer  diaengaged  and  nnoocupiad.  The 
conaenMice  of  auch  a  movement  moat  neceaaatily 
btve  been,  that,  menaaed  by  the  ennny'a  whofe 
foroe,  the  Duke  of  WdlingWD  might  have  relin- 
qoirimd  ibenfihisofcaUeclinKhiaamyinapoat  10 
muoh  m  advance  aa  ^aire  Brae  i  but  a  nmcentra- 
tlonupon  Waterloo  would  bavabeen  the  obvious  al- 
temalire;  andif  the  Emperor  had  adraseed  todia) 
point  and  attacked  the  English  withonl  tlwir  reca*-^ 
rag  any  •seiitence  from  the  untonchsd  annyofthe 
Pnusiana,  we  must  eut^oee  Bluchei  leas  active  in 
behalf  of  hia  alli«e  whiiai  al  the  head  of  an  entire 
■Rny,  than  he  proved  biraasif  lo  be  when  command- 
ing one  which  had  auslained  B  recent  defeat.  In  a 
word,  if  left  unaltacked,  or  masked  only  by  a  force 


IVh 


n,  the 

timi  inatanlly  to  have  become  the  iuhibiiduis  -,  a 
thcrefbte,  it  seams  [hat  Bonaparte  aeted  wiseh 

■ending,  in  the  firat  ineta-—  -"- ■  - 

armj  againat  that  body  .. 

already  combined  its  forces,  while  be  ...„ 

•bty  hope,  ibal  the  divisions  under  Ney'a  comm 
Muld  dinase  of  the  British  troooi  aa  they  catni 
10  the  field  of  bailie  wearied  and  io  detail.    In  I 

hia  scheme  had,  in  its  maierial  points,  complete  i 

psas,  fitf  Napoleon  did  defeat  (be  Pnnnnas;  and,  by 
hia  eueoesB  agsinat  thsm,  compelled  the  English  to 
rstreat,  and  guned  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them 
with  bis  whole  force  in  a  battle,  where  the  scale 
mem  than  onoe  inclined  to  hia  aide.  II,  in  Ihe  con- 
joined assault  of  the  ifith,  Ney  failed  in  euccesa  oTer 
an  enemy  far  inferior  in  numbers,  it  can  only  be 
■coonntad  for  by  the  anpctior  talents  of  the  Enalish 
Renanl,  and  Ihe  greatar  bravery  of  the  soldiers  whom 
Eeeommsnded.  Something  Uke  a  conscioue  feeling 
of  this  kind  seems  to  tuik  al  the  bottom  of  the  mare- 
■ch^l'a  ststemenl,  who  scaiee  psrdons  the  emperor 
for  beina  successnil  upon  a  day  on  which  he  was 
himself  defeated, 
file  manner  in  which  Ner  complains  of  beine  de- 

t rived  of  the  aaaisfance  of  the  first  brigade,  lield 
idierio  in  reserve,  between  his  right  and  the  lef( 
inng  of  Napoleon,  and  withdrawn,  ~  '■-  -" " 


.^f.'""', 


"victory  was  not  doubtful,"^  aavoura  of  iHl 

peevish  criliciBni.  Napoleon  sent  for  these  troops 
when  their  aid  appeared  essential  \o  carry  the  viU 
lege  of  St,  Ainaiid,  and  thereby  to  turn  the  right 
Rank  of  thoPrusaians,  and  be  restored  ihem  to  their 
oiiginal  position  ihe  instant  he  perceived  a  posaibihty 
of  canying  bis  point  without  Ibem.    Surely  mote 


t  liai*  been  eiiwitMrtin (he  ertcmnjtiims 
tone  Ihe  msresrhaf  assumei  lo  hii  MM 
and  the  reproai^he*' which  he  pcTniiti  h^ 
[i3(  upon  him,  I  Ml  only  say,  m  ihcmr* 


Upon  (ha  other  pc.._. 

to  give  a  sstisfactory  explanation.  The  fRsdi 
seem  10  have  considered  the  Batlle  of  Lipy,  a 
being  of  a  characterless  derisive  than  Fonplae tIf- 
tory,  and  a  consdousneBS  of  the  unbnAm  lirct  if 
the  retiring  stieray  certainly  checked  the  TJnriri  if 
thepuraiut.  The  French  carried  ihepoalioniMn 
PruBSiahs  with  great  alaoghter;  but  ths  pittiptWi 
retreat,  and  the  numerous  prisoners  DnnmnM  ii 
Bonaparte's  bulletin,  ere  now  univenallr  tIM 
■-  '     ipoeryphal,    Blucber,  whoee  open  uid  bat 


raf  of  the  defeat  he  snstained  cliiii 


of  his 


within  I 


w«(i 


front  to  ths^MmysA-detetted  him 'friKi 

„.ceesan'    def^renci 

,  - ,U 

driven  (Vom  thi 


always  the  neceeaatv   def^ 
militaiT  ekill,^that  alOioiigh 


, I,  yei  thA  rttrett  nMt 

been  candocled  wilb  •aeh  order,  dill  so  at 
vantage  would  have  rarahed  ftWD  pnniinE  tM 
with  a  email  force,«itlHle  the  neceMitr  rf  aukini  t 
movement  with  hia  mam  body  lo  diem  is  mderO 
repair  Ihe  diaasier  stmMned  By  Nsr,ia>ilm'ti^ 
possible  for  Napoleon  to  ptvss  ipM  ibcir  nfreal 
with  an  overwbelroinc  siipsTiori^tf  smntoi. 

TheaereflectienmrtiicblbatBiditpKiK'nx""''^ 
miasion  (o  your  eiptiiaiiofL  close  wkal  Man  iv4 
(he  impartant  events  of  the  Xtit  and  inb  aiy  * 
June  last.    Ever,  my  dear  Major,  Ao. 


LETTER  Tin 


Tmb  field  of  bsltle  at  Waterloo  is  esiBt  Jsjf[^ 
The  forest  of  Soignee,  a  wood  composed  ".°^ 
treee  growing  nncoramonly  dose  tom'lw*  I" 
venieirb):  the  road  from  Brussels,  a  lon([  b™"  °T» 
wsy,  wBch,  upon  iseiang  from -the  *"".' "^ni 
the  smsll  vdlage  U  Waterloo.   Beyond  iha  ("°" 


appearance,  until  nbout  n  mile  mrtlier,  where  at  an 
extended  ridea,  called  the  beiKbts of  Mouoi St  John, 
from  a  Carm-houje  situated  upon  the  Brussels  road, 
4he  trees  almost  entirely  disaH>ear,  and  the  country 
becomes  quite  open.  Along  this  eminence  the  Bn- 
lish  forces  wore  disposed  in  two  lines.  The  second, 
which  lav  behind  the  brow  of  the  hilL  was^n  some 
degree,  sheltered  from  the  enemy^s  nre.  The  first 
line,  consisting  of  the  eliU  of  the  infantry,  occupied 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  were  on  the  left  partly 
defended  bv  a  long  hedge  and  ditch,  which,  running 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  hamlet  of  Mount  St. 
Jfohn  towards  the  village  of  Ohain,  gives  name  to 
two  farm-houses.  The  first,  which  is  situated  in 
advance  of  the  hedge,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
clivity, is'  called  La  Haye  Sainte^  (the  holy  hedge  j) 
the  other,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  fence,  ts 
ealled  Ter  la  Haye.  The  ground  at  Ter  la  Haye 
becomes  woody  and  broken,  so  that  it  afforded  a 
Mrong  point  at  which  to  terminate  the  British  line 
upon  the  left.  A  road  runs  from  Ter  la  Haye  to 
Onain  and  the  woody  passes  of  St.  Lambert, 
through  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  kept  up  a 
communication  byhis  left  with  the  rnissian  army. 
The  centre  of  the  English  armv  occupied  the  village 
of  Mount  St.  John,  on  the  middle  or  the  ridge,  just 
were  the  great  causeway  from  Brussels  divides  mto 
two  roads,  one  of  which  branches  off  to  Nivellea, 
uui  the  other  continnes  the  straight  line  to  Charle- 
loi.  A  strong  advanced  post  of  Hanoverian  sharp- 
•hooters  occujiied  the  house  and  farm-yard  of  La 
Haye  Sainte.  situated  in  advance  upon  the  Chaiie- 
rpi  road,  and  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The 
right  of  the  Bntish  army,  extending  along  the  same 
eminence,  occupied  and  protected  the  Nivelles  road 
•i  far  as  the  enclosures  of  Hougoumont,  and,  turn- 
ing rather  backwards,  rested  its  extreme  right  upon 
t,aeep  ravine.  Advanced  posts  from  thence  occu- 
pied the  village  called  Brame  la  Leude,*  on  which 
point  there  was  no  engagemenL  The  ground  in  front 
of  the  British  point  sloped  easily  down  into  lower 
ground,  forming  a  sort  of  valley,  not  a  level  plain, 
but  a  declivity  varied  by  many  gentle  sweeps  and 
hollowa,  which,  though  quite  dry,  seem  as  if  formed 
by  the  course  of  a  river.  The  ground  then  ascends 
in  the  same  manner  to  a  ridge  opposite  to  that  of 
Mount  St  John,  and  running  parallel  to  it  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  yards.  This 
was  the  position  of  the  enemy.  It  is  in  some  points 
nearer,  and  in  others  more  distant  from  the  heights, 
or  ridge,  of  Mount  St.  John,  according  as  the  val< 
ley  between  them  is  of  greater  or  less  oreadth. 

The  valley  between  the  two  ridges  is  entirely  open 
and  unindosed,  and  on  that  memorable  day  bore  a 
tall  and  strong  crop  of  com.  But  in  the  centre  of 
the  valley,  about  half  way  betwlst  the  two  ridges, 
and  situated  considerably  to  the  right  of  the  Engusfa 
centre,  was  the  Chateau  de  Gtoumont,  or  Hougou- 
ttonu  Thia  is  (or  rather  was)  a  gentleman's  house 
of  the  old  Flemish  architecture,  having  a  tower,  and, 
tt  far  as  I  can  judge  from  its  ruins,  a  species  oif  bat- 
tlement. It  was  surrounded  on  one  aide  by  a  large 
&nn-yafd,  and  on  the  other  opened  to  a  garden  di- 
vided by  alleys  in  the  Dutch  taste,  and  fenced  by  a 
biick  wall,  and  an  exterior  hedge  and  ditch.  The 
whole  was  encircled  by  an  open  grove  of  tall  trees, 
covering  a  apace  of  about  three  or  four  acres,  with- 
oat  any  underwood.  This  chateau,  with  the  advan* 
tages  afforded  by  ita^wood  and  gardens,  formed  a 
strong  point  cPappui  to  the  British  right  wingf  In 
net,  while  this  pomt  was  maintained,  it  must  have 
D«en  difficult  for  the  French  to  have  made  a  serious 
^tack  upon  the  extramity  of  our  right  wing.  On 
ue  other  hancL  had  they  sucoseded  in  carrying  Hou- 
goumont, our  fine  must  have  been  confined  to  the 
heights,  extending  towards  Merke  Braine,  which  ra- 
^r  recede  from  the  field,  and  would  have  been  in 
^nsequence  much  limited  and  crowded  in  its  move- 
iBents.  As  far  as  I  understaiui  the  order  of  battle, 
we  Bntish  line  upon  the  right  wing  at  the  com- 
mancemenc  of  the  action,  rather  presented  the  con- 

*  Or  Mm  tht  Fne.  Id  dMagoiih  It  flan  Bralae  Is  Compte. 
<»  naias  baloagiiil  Is  tbs  oooat 


TO^tHiS  unkvout. 
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vex  ae^Ment  of  ft  circle  to  theeiiemy ;  but  as  te- 
peated  repulses  obliged  the  French  to  give  ground, 
the  extreme  right  was  thereby  enabled  to  come  grar 
dually  round,  and  the  curve  being  reversed,  became 
concave,  enfilading  4he  field  of  battle  and  the  high 
road  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi,  which  intersects  it. 

^uch  was  the  position  of  the  British  army  on  this 
memorable  morning.  That  of  the  French  is  less 
capable  of  distinct  description.  Their  troops  had 
bivouacked  on  the  field,  or  occupied  the  villages  be- 
hind the  rid(;e  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  Their  general 
had  the  choice  of  his  mode  of  attack  upon  the  Eng-  • 
lish  position,  a  word  which,  in  this  case,  can  only  be 
used  in  a  general  sense,  as  a  situation  for  an  order 
of  battle,  out  not  in  any  respect  as  denoting  ground 
which  was  naturally  strong,  or  easily  defended. 

The  imperfect  dawn  of  the  16th  was  attended  by 
the  same  broken  and  tempestuous  weather,  by  which 
the  night  had  been  distinguished.  But  the  interval 
of  rest,  such  as  it  was^  had  not  been  neglected  bv 
the  British,  who  had  gamed  time  to  clean  their  arras, 
diatribute  ammunition,  and  prepare  every  thins  for 
the  final  shock  of  battle.  Provisions  had  also  been 
distributed  to  the  troops,  most  of  whom  had  thus 
the  means  of  breakfasting  with  aome  comfort. 

Early  in  the  morning  numerous  bodies  of  French 
cavalry  began  to  occupy  all  the  ridge  of  La  Belle 
Allianoa  opposite  to  that  of  Mount  St.  John,  and 
as  our  horse  were  held  in  readiness  to  encounter 
them,  an  engagement  was  expected  between  the  ca- 
valry of  both  amues,  which  our  infantry  supposed 
they  would  only  view  in  the  capacity  of  spectators. 
The  desertion  of  a  French  officer  of  cuirassiers,  at- 
tached to  the  party  of  Levis  XVIII.,  conveyed  other 
information ;  he  assured  Lord  Hill,  and  subsequently 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  a  general  attack  was 
intended,  which  would  commence  on  our  right  by  a 
combined  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  communication  between 
our  army  and  the  Prussians  by  our  left  fiank  had 
been  umnterrupted.  Amofficer.  of  engineers,  who 
was  despatched  so  eariy  as  four  in  the  momin^^  ac- 
companied Bulow's  division,  already  on  march  to 
our  assistance,  struggling  with  the  defiles  of  St. 
Lambert,  through  roads  vrhick  were  rendered  worse 
and  worse  by  every  succeeding  regiment  and  brigade 
of  artillery.  One  sentiment,  this  g:entlemari  assured 
me,  seemed  unanimous  among  the  Prussians— an 
ea^  and  enthusiastic  desire  to  press  forward  to  ob- 
tarn  their  share  of  the  .glories  and  dangers  of  the 
day,  and  to  revenge  their  losses  upon  the  16  th.  The 
common  soldiers  cneered  him  ana  his  companion  as 
they  passed.  "Keep  your  grouid,  brave  KngUsh !" 
was  the  univeraal  exclamation,  in  German,  and  in 
such  broken  Enghsh  or  French  as  they  found  to  ex- 
press themselves—,"  Only  keep  your  ground  till  we 
come  up !"— and  they  used  every  efibrt  acoordingly 
to  get  into  the  field.  But  the  movement  was  a  late- 
ral one,  made  across  a  country  naturally  caep  and 
broken,  rendered  more  so  by  the  late  heavy  rains; 
and,  on  the  wholes  so  unfit  for  the  passage  ot  a  large 
body  of  troops,  with  their  cavalry,  artillery,  Ac, 
that  even  these  officers,  well  moimted  as  they  were, 
and  eager  to  make  tfaar  report  to  the  department 
from  which  they  had  been  despatchedL  did  not  reach 
the  field  of  battle  till  after  eleven  o'clock. 

The  engagement  had  already  commenced.  It  is 
said  Bonaparte  fired  the  first  gun  with  his  own 
hand,  which  is  at  least  doubtful.  But  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  in  fall  view  of  the  field  when  the  battle 
began,  and  remained  upon  it  till  no  choice  was  left 
him  but  that  of  death  or  rapid  flight.  His  first  post 
was  a  high  wooden  observatory^  which  had  been 
constructed  when  a  trigonometncal  survey  of  the 
country  was  made  by  order  of  the  King  of  the  Ne- 
theriands  some  weeks  before.  But  he  afterwards 
removed  to  the  high  grounds  in  front  of  La  Belle 
AUianee,  and  finally  to  the  foot  of  the  slope  upon  the 
road  to  Brussels.  He  was  attended  by  hiis,  staff*, 
and  squadrons  of  aervice  destined  to  protect  his  per- 
soiL  Soldi  Ney,  and  other  officers  of  distinction, 
con^anded  under  him,  but  he  issued  all  ordera  and 
received  all  reports  in  person. 

The  ebuds  of  cavalry,  which  had  mastered  thicker 


/ 
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aad  thicker  upon  the  akirti  of  tlM  horiadii  in  the 
line  of  La  Bdle  Alhanoe^  benn  now  to  «chranc« 
Ibnrard.  One  of  our  best  ana  hraveet  offlcers  con- 
fowod  to  me  a  momenury  linkins  of  the  heart  when 
he  looked  round  him,  considered  now  small  wae  the 
part  of  our  force  properly  belonging  to  Britain,  and 
recollected  the  disadvantages  and  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances under  which  even  our  own  soldiers  la< 
boured.  A  slight  incident  reassured  him.  An  aid- 
de-camp  galloped  up,  and,  aAer  dehvering  his  in- 
structions, cautioned  the  battalion  of  the  guards, 
#  along  whom  he  rode,  to  reserve  their  fire  till  the 
enemy  were  within  a  short  distance.  "  Nevermind 
us,"  answered  a  veteran  guards -man  firom  the  ranks, 
-^  never  mind  us,  sir ;  ir«  know  our  duly."  FYom 
that  moment  my  gallant  fhend  said,  that  he  knew 
the  hearts  of  the  men  were  in  the  right  trim,  and 
that  though  they  might  leave  their  bodies  on  the 
spot,  they  would  never  forfeit  their  honour.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  the  unparalleled  conflict  began. 

The  first  attack  of  the  Krench,  as  bad  been  an- 
nounced by  the  royalist  officer,  was  directed  towards 
our  right  wing,  embracing  the  post  of  Hougoumont 
and  the  high  road  to  Nivelles.  A  glance  at  any  plan 
of  this  ground  will  show,  that  ocenpyingthe  latter 
with  artillery,  would  have  enabled  the  French  to 
have  pushed  forward  to  the  very  centre  of  our  Un& 
especially  if  Hougoumont  could  have  been  carried 
about  the  same  time. 

Under  the  eye  of  Bonaparte  himself,  who  was 
then  stationed  on  the  ridge  to  the  left  of  La  Belle 
Alhance,  the  combinations  for  the  attack  were  made 
with  great  skill  and  rapidity,  and  so  completely  con- 
cealed from  our  troops  by  toe  nature  of  the  ground, 
that  just  before  it  took  plac^  the  cavalry  on  our  ex- 
treme right  expected  orders  to  advance  against  some 
sQuadrons  which  showed  themselves,  as  in  the  act 
of  deploying  towards  Braine  la  Leude.  But  the 
enemy's  motions  were  directed  towards  a  more  vital 
point. 

About  half  oast  eleven  «^ok>ck,  the  whole  of  the 
French  second  corps  d'arm^e,  amounting  to  three 
divisions,  each  consisting  of  ten  thousand  men,  com- 
menced a  most  desperate  attack  upon  the  post  of 
Hougoumont.  It  was  defended  by  the  light  com- 
panies of  the  Guards,  who  weia  stationed  in  the  cha- 
teau and  the  garden,  partly  in  the  wood^  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  corps  of  sharp-shooters,  chiefly  Nassau 
troops.  The  defence  was  supported  by  the  whole 
second  brigade  of  Ghiards  under  Major-Gleneral 
Byng,  placed  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  rear,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  power  of  reinforcing  the  garrison. 

The  first  division  of  the  French,  commanded  by 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  commenced  the  assaulu  which, 
after  a  short  but  violent  struggle,  terminated  in  their 
retreating  vnth  great  loss.  Bnt  t)ie,  attack  was  al- 
most instantly  renewed  with  incredible  fiiry  by  the 
second  division,  commanded  by  General  Foy.  The 
fury  of  their  onset  was  such,  tnat  the  sharp-shoot- 
ers of  Nassau  Ussingen.  to  whom  the  grove  of  Hou- 
goiunont  had  been  connded,  abandoned  that  part  of 
tf  e  post,  and  the  chateau  itself  must  have  been  ear- 
ned, but  for  the  stubborn  and  desperate  courage  of 
that  detachment  of  the  Guards  to  whom  the  defence 
was  intrusted.  A  French  officer,  followed  by  a  few 
men,  actually  forced  his  way  into  the  court>yard  of 
the  chateau,  nic  all  were  there  bayonettad«  Colonel 
Macdonnell,  the  brother  of  our  Highland  Chief 
Oiengany,  was  obliged  to  fight  hand  to  hand  among 
the  assailants,  and  was  indebted  to  personal  strength 
no  less  than  courage  for  his  suoeess  in  the  perilous 
duty  of  shutting  the  gates  of  the  court-yard  agsinst* 
the  enemy.  The  Spanish  genersl.  Don  Miguel 
Alava,  end  his  aids-de-camp,  exerted  themselves  to 
rally  the  scattered  sharp-shooters  of  Nassau,  and 
Don  Nicholas  do  Bfennuisir  was  particularly  distin- 
guished by  his  activity.  But  they  passed  the  right 
of  our  troops  in  great  disorder,  iheir  faces  and  ha^ds 
blaclcened  with  smoke  and  powder,  and  showing 
yet  sterner  signs  of  the  conflict  in  which  they  had 
been  engagea;  and  to  the  furies  of  which  ihey  seem- 
ed unwilling  again  to  commit  themselves.  ^*  What 
would  the  Spaniards  have  done,"  said  a  prince  dis- 
tinguished for  his  own  personal  spirit  ana  courage 


as  weU  at  Ibr  hia  enMrianee  itt  the-pMHBiBhrvir-* 
"  What  woold  the  Spaniards  have  done,  Doolfr 
uel,  m  a  fire  like  that  of  Waterioo  r*-''At  letst,  mf 
retorted  the  Castilian,  **  they  would  not,  like  torn 
of  your  father's  subjects,  have  fled  without  tea^ 
their  enemy."— By  the  rout  of  these  light  tmm 
and  the  consequent  occupation  of  the  wood  bjoe 
French,  Hougoumont  was,  for  great  part  or  the 
action,  completely  an  invested  and  besieged  poK, 
indebtiMl  for  its  security  to  the  walls  and  deep  im 
strong  ditches  with  which  the  garden  and  orchari 
were  surrounded,  but  much  more  to  the  raliut  lod 
indomitable  spirits  of  those  by  whom  these  defenca 
were  maintained.  The  French  have  since  asserted, 
that  their  ill  success  was  in  great  measure  owiof 
to  their  ignorance,  that  the  exterior  hedge  of  the 
orchard  ma^ed  a  strong  and  thick  garden  vail,  M 
that  those  who  surmounted  the  one  obstacle  «w 
suddenly  overwhelmed  b/  the  fire  fipom  this  aeewd 
defence.  When,  however,  it  ia  remembered  twt 
Bonaparte,  who  himself  superintended  the  attad, 
had  by  bis  side  a  person  bom  and  bred  within  hiif  i 
mile  of  the  chateau,  it  seems  very  unlikeif  that  u 
should  have  omitted  to  make  hunsdf  aotioimted 
with  the  local  means  of  defence.  It  was  earreDiif 
reported,  that,  during  the  attack,  the  bailiff  or  iteii^ 
ard  of  the  proprietor  fired  more  than  once  from  the 
summit  of  the  tower  upon  the  British,  by  whom  m 
court  and  garden  were  defended,  and  that  he  waiat 
length  discovered  ^d  shot.  At  any  rate,  the  pjaee 
was  most  fiiriously  assailed  froni  wimout,  ana  g 
resolutely  defended,  the  garrison  mag  through  jw 
holes  which  they  knocked  out  in  the  gudep  wall^ 
and  through  the  hedge  of  the  orchard ;  and  the  as- 
sailants making  the  .most  desperate  attempts  to 
carry  the  post,  but  in  vain.  About  one  o'dojk  the 
wood  was  regained  by  six  companies  of  me  GuarW 
under  Colonel  Hepburn,  superseding  Lord  Saltoa, 
who  had  hitherto  commanded  in  the  ^o«l,  wMc 
Colonels  Woodferd  and  Macdonnd  directed  (he  de- 
fence of  the  buildings  and  garden.  The  «"««  w 
the  Guards  under  Colonel  Hepburn  "O'f^JS 
Foy's  division  with  immense  loss,  agmn  '*'?'S 
the  wood,  and  re-enforced  the  little  ganuon  ib  im 
chateau.  , 

StiH,  however,  Hougoumont  being  ia  """SJS 
gree  insulated,  and  its  defenders  no  longer  a  ^M| 
or  undisturbed  communication  with  die  r***  {vj 
British  army,  the  French  cavalry  were  «'*f'yj: 
pour  round  it  in  great  strength  to  the  attack  of  «• 
British  right  wing.  The  light  troops,  who  w«en 
advance  of  the  British  line,  were  an?en  ^jfjr 
fury  of  this  general  charge,  and  the  foreign  caTBffi 
who  ought  to  have  supported  them,  gave  wayQ'.y 
aides.  The  first  forces  who  oflfered  a  «tewly'Sgl 
ance  were  the  Black  Brunswick  Inf«°?yp25 
were  drawn  up  in  squares,  as  most  of  w^K 
forces  were,  during  thjp  memorable  action,,  ewag 
giment  fbrming  a  square  by  itself,  not  qoue  t/m 
but  nearly  so.  tne  men  being  drawn  up  aerwail* 
deep,  file  distanoe  between  these  masses  •WJ'J 
space  enough  to  draw  up  the  battalions  m  l»»]g5 
they  ahould  be  ordered  to  deploy,  and  Ae  WP'S 
were  posted  with  reference  to  each  other  »»««»■ 
the  alternate  squares  upon  a  chesB-hoarl  ij  fJJ 
therefore  impossible  for  a  Bqiiadwn  of  caniiT*| 
push  between  two  of  these  sodues,  without  nm 
themselves  at  once  assailed  m  a  fire  m  nom  nw 
that  which  was  to  the  rear,  and  on  bpm  ^^S^ 
those  betwixt  wlaoh  it  had  moved  forward,  wj; 
and  often  during  that  day  was  the  na^f^l!*^ 

Ement  resorted  to,  and  almost  always  with  tne  wm 
kd  sDocess  , 

Y^t,  although  Uiis or^r rfbattie j53«»wj«2 

efildent  power  of  oombinauon  "^^!'^nSrmeA 
cavalry,  its  exterior  is  far  from  impo«i{|  ^J^^  ^ 
thus  drawn  up  occupy  the  least  po*?^ jjr^ei- 
ground,  and  a  distinguished  officer,  whojj^  wj^ 
Bned  to  sunport  the  Bmnswick/5*»,  5*ffS-S 
that  when  he  saw  the  fiirious  onset  J^j^^meTto 
cavalry,  with  a  noise  and  clamour  ^n*v??!SSrti 
unsettle  the  firm  earth  over  which  th«y£2S 
and  behdbd  the  amaUdeUehed  ^^SfSS^ 
separated  from  each  other,  stood' etdlFWBTW'^ 
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^qpMBd  to  b«  ovenvMrnfld  bar  UM.tQinatJieidinptt 
UMobled  ibr  the  event  But  when  the  Brunswick 
tsoQDe  opened  their  fire  with  coolness,  readinesji,  and 
reeioity,  the  event  seemed  no  longer  doubtful.  The 
trtillery  alst^  which  was  never  in  higher  order,  or 
■  mere  distinguished  for  excellent  practice  made 
dreadful  gaps  in  the  squadrons  of  cavalrv,  and  strew- 
ed the  ground  with  men  and  horses,  who  were  ad- 
vancing to  the  charge.  Still  this  was  far  from  damp- 
ma  the  courage  of  the  French,  who  pressed  9n  m 
debance  of  every  obstacl&  and  of  the  continued 
ana  immense  slaughter  which  was  made  amoug 
their  ranks.    Or  iT the, attack  of  the  cavalry  was 

r  ended  for  a  space,  it  was  but  to  give  room  for 
operation  of  their  artillerv,  which,  within  the 
distance  of  one  handred  and  fifty  yards,  played  upon 
'  80  obvious  a  mark.as  our  soUd  squares  anorded  with 
the  most  destructive  effect.  "  One  fire,"  said  a  ge- 
neral officer,  whom  I  haVe  already  quoted,  ^'struck 
down  seven  men  df  the  square  with  whom  I  was  for 
the  moment :  the  next  was  less  deadly— it  only  kill- 
ed three."  i  et  under  such  a, fire,  and  in  full  view 
of  these  clouds  of  cavalry,  waiting  like  birds  of  prey 
to  dash  upon  them  where  the  slaumter  should  anord 
the  slightest  opening,  did  these  sallant  troops  close 
their  files  over  their  dead  and  dying  comraaes,  and 
resume  with  stem  coiuposiu'e  that  compact  array  of 
battle,  which  their  discipline  and  experience  taught 
them  afi*arded  the  surest  means  of  defence.  Alter 
the  most  desperate  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  French 
to  push  back  our  right  wing,  and  particularly  to  es- 
tablish themselves  on  the  road  to  Xivelles,  and  after 
a  defence  on  the  part  of  the  British  which  rendered 
these  efforts  totally  unavailing,  the  battle  slackened 
in  some  degree  in  this  quarter,  to  rage  with  greater 
%/,  if  possible,  towards  the  left  and  centre  of  the 
Bhtish  una 

It  was,  now  upon  the  villege  of  Mount  St.  John, 
ftAd  making  use  of  the  causeway  or  high-road  be- 
tween thatnamlet  and  La  Belle  Alliance,  that  Bo- 
naparte precipitated  his  colunuuit  both  of  infantry 
•ad  cavalry^  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery, 
thai  was  calculated  to  sweep  every  obstacle  from 
tneir  course.  The  ridjge  of  the  hill  was  upon  this 
occasion  very  serviceable  to  the  Biitish,  whose  se- 
cond line  was  posted  behind  it,  and  thus  protected, 
i^  some  degree*  from  the  direct  nrey  though  not  from 
the  ahoweoB  of  shells  which  were  thrown  on  pur- 
pose to  annoy  the  troops,  whom  the  enemy  witti 
lea^on  supposed  to  be  thu3  sheltered.  The  first  line 
dttnved  some  advantage  &om  a  straggling  hedge, 
(the  B^me  which,  aa  aJready  mentioned,  gives  tne 

re  of  La  Haye  Sainte  to  the  farm,)  extending 
J[  their  centre  and  lef^  and  partly  maskiAg  it, 
u3ipugb,  80  f^r  from  being  strong  enough  to  serve  as 
V\  entrenchment  9r  breastworki  it  could  be  pene- 
ttktfia  by  cavalry  in  almost  every  direction.  Such 
M  it  was«  however,  its  line  of  demacci  or  rather  the 
,&x)op8  by  whom  it  was  occupied,,  struck  awe  into 
the  assailants ;  and  while  they  hesitated  to  advance 
to  chan^  it,  tlsey  were  themselves  in  their  turn 
cbargeoaod  overwhelmed  by  the  British  cavalry, 
WJUL  djia|bing  tlirough  the  fence  at  the  intervals 
wcbi  aoij^tted  of  it,  formed,  charged*  and  broke 
^  battahona  which  were  advancing  upon  their 
w  The  French  cavalry  came  up  to  support  their 
infantry,  aiid  where  the  British  were  in  the  least  dis- 
persed, which,  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  men  and 
horses,  was  frequently  unavoklable,  <mr  troops  suf- 
wred  severely.  This  was  particularly  experienccMd 
by  some  distmguisheji  remments,  whom  the  jnili- 
taiy  fashions  or  the  times  tias  converted  into  hus- 
*ai^  from  that  excellent  old  English  establiahment 
formerly  called  Lighi-Dragoons,  which  combined 
j*Uh  much  activity  a  degree  of  weight  that  cannot 
l>^ong  to  troopers  more  slightly  mounted.  Yo,u, 
who  remember  one  or  two  of  tlie  picked  regiments 
of  I79fi,  cannot  but  recollect  at  once  tfie  sort  of 
<>'rps  which  is  now  in  some  degree  superseded  by 
those  mounted  on  light  blood  horses.  It  is  at  least 
certain,  that  after  the  most  undaunted  exertions  on 
toepart  of  the  officers,  seconding  thoae  of  the  Earl 
of  Uxbndge,  our  light  cavalry  were  found  to  suffer 
enislly  in  their  imequal  encounter  with  the  ponder- 


Q«g  end  sword'Pfoof  cniimBmeii,  and  «ith  the  ]«&« 
cers.  In  every  mstanoe  (and  there  were  but  too. 
many)  in  which  our  cavalry  pushed  temporary  sue* 
cess  too  far,  they  were  overpowered  by  the  weight 
and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  driven  back  with 
great  loss.  Many  were  killed,  and  several  made 
prisoners,  some  of  whom  the  French  afterwards 
massacred  in  cold  blood.  Even  the  German  Legion, 
so  distinguished  for  discipline  and  courage  during 
the  peninsular  conflicts,  were  unequal,  on  mis  occa- 
sion, to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  French  cavalry. 
And  thus,  such  had  been  Bonaparte's  dexterity  in^ 
finding  resources  and  in  applying  them,  the  French 
seemed  to  have  a  temporary  superiority  in  that  very 
description  of  force,  with  which  it  was  supposed  al- 
together impossible  he  could  bo  adeauately  provided. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Sir  John  Elley,  now 
quarter-master-general,  requested  and  obthined  per- 
mission to  bring  up  the  heavy  brieade,  consisting  of 
the  Life  Guards,  the  Oxford  Blues,  and  Scotch 
Grays,  and  made  a  charge,  the  effeot  of  which  was 
tremendous.  Notwithstanding  the  weight  and  ar- 
mour of  the  cuirassiers,  and  the  power  of  their 
horses,  they  proved  altogether  unable  to  withstand 
the  shock  of  the  heavy  brigade,  being  literally  rode 
down,  both  horse  and  man,  while  the  strength  of  the 
British  soldiers  was  no  less  pre-eminent  when  they 
mingled  and  fought  hand  to  hand.  Several  hun- 
dreds of  French  were  forced  headlong  over  a  sort 
of  quarry  or  gravel  pit,  where  they  rolled  a  confused 
and  undistinguishable  mass  of  men  and  horses,, ex- 
posed to  a  nre  which,  being  poured  closely  into 
them,  soon  put  a  period  to  their  struggles.  Amidst 
the  fury  of  the  conflict,  some  traces  occurred  of  mi- 
litary indifference  which  merit  being  recorded.  The 
Life  Guards,  coming  up  in  the  rear  of  the  9&th, 
which  distinguished  regiment  acted  as  sharp-shoot- 
ers in  front  of  the  line,  sustaining  and  repelling  a 
most  formidable  onset  of  the  French,  called  out  to 
them,  as  if  it  had  been  on  the  parade  in  the  Park*, 
''  Bravo,  ninety-fifth !  dn  you  lather  them,  and  we'll 
thavetheml"  The  Scottish  amor  poirue  also  dis- 
played itself  on  this  occasion.  The  Scotch  Grays 
coming  up  to  the  support  of  a  Highland  regiment, 
all  joined  in  the  triumphal  shout  of  "  Scotland  for 
ever  1"  Amid  the  confusion  prei^nted  by  the  iSerc- 
est  and  closest  cavalry  fight  which  had  ever  been 
seen,  many  individuals  distinguished  themselves  by 
feats  of  personal  strength  and  valour.  Among 
these, should  not  be  forgotten  Shaw,  a  ,co,rporal  of 
the  Life- Guards,  well  known  as  a  pugilistic  cham 
pion,  and  equally  formidable  as  a  swordsman.  Ho 
IS  sufoosed  to  have  slain  or  disabled  ten  Frenchme^ 
with  his  own  hand,  before  he  was  killed  by  a  musr 
ket  or  pistol-shot  But  officers,  also,  of  rank  and 
distinction,  whom  the  usual  habits  of  modern  war 
render  rather  the  directors  than  the  actual  agents 
of  slaughter,  were  in  'this  desperate  action  seen 
fightinghand  to  hand  like  common  ^Idiers.  "  Tou 
are  uncommonly  savage  to-day,"  said  an  officer  to 
his  friend,,  a  young  man  of  rank,  who  was  arming 
himself  with  a  thiro  sabre,  after  two  had  been  broken 
in  his  grasp :  "  What  would  you  have  me  do  7"  an* 
swerea  the  other,  by  nature  one  of  the  most  gentle 
and  humane  men  breathing ;  "  we  are  here  to  kill 
the  French,  and  he  is  the  best  man  to-day  who  can 
kill  most  of  them;"— and  he  again  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  combat  Sir  John  EUey^  who- 
led  the  charge  of  the  heavy  brigad^  was  himself 
distinguished  ibr  personal  prowess.  He  was  at  one 
time  surrounded  by  several  of  the  cuirassiers  ;  but, 
being  a  tall  and  uncommonly  powerfid  man,  com- 
pletely master  of  bis  ^word  and  horse,  he  cut  his 
way  out,  leavmg  several  of  his  assailants  on  the  • 
ground,  marked  with  wounds,  indicating  the  unu- 
sual strength  of  the  arm  whidi  inflicted  them.  In- 
deed, had  not  the  ghastly  evidences  remained  on  the 
field,  many  of  the  blows  dealt  upon  this  occasion 
would  have  seemed  borrowed  from  the  annals  of. 
kniffht-errantry,  for  several  of  the  corpses  exhibited 
heads  cloven  to  the  chin,, or  severed  from  the  shoul- 
ders. The  issue  of  this  conflict  was,  that  the 
French  cavalry  were  completely  beaten  ofi,  and  a 
gre^t  proportion  of  their  attacking  'cohuans  of  in 
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fiintry,  tmoanting  to  aboot  3000  men,  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  were  sent  off  to  Brussels  as  prison- 
ers. Their  arrival  there  added  to  the  terrors  of  that 
dLntracted  city  j  for  a  vaprue  rumour  having  preceded 
their  march,  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  column  of 
French,  they  were  for  along  time  expected  as  con- 
querors^ not  as  prisoners.  Even  when  they  entered 
as  captives,  the  sight  of  the  procession  did  not  re- 
lieve the  terrors  oi  the  citizens ;  the  continued  thun- 
der of  the  cannon  still  announced  thai  the  battle 
was  undecided,  and  the  manner  of  the  prisoners 
themselves  was  that  of  men  who  expected  spejedy 
freedom  and  vengeance.  One  officer  of  cuirassiers 
was  particularly  remarked  for  his  fine  martial  ap- 
pearance, and  the  smile  of  stem  contempt  with 
which  he  heard  the  shouts  of  the  exulting  populace. 
"The  emperor."  he  said,  "  the  emperor  will  shortly 
be  here;  ana  the  menace  of  his  frowning  brow 
and  clenched  hand  indicated  the  fatal  consequences 
which  would  attend  his  arrival. 

The  contest  was  indeed  so  far  from  being  decided, 
that  it  raged  with  the  moat  uninterrupted  furv ;  it 
had  paused  in  some  degree  upon  the  centre  ana  left, 
but  onljr  to  be  renewed  with  double  ferocity  in  the 
right  wing.  The  attack  was  commenced  by  suc- 
cessive columns  of  cavalry,  rolling  after  each  other 
like  waves  of  the  sea.  The  Belgian  horse,  who 
were  destined  to  oppose  them,  again  gave  way,  and 
galloped  from  the  field  in  great  disorder.  Our  ad- 
vanced line  of  guns  was  stormed  by  the  French,  the 
artillery- men  receiving  orders  to  leave  them,  and 
retire  within  the  squares  of  the  infantry.  Thus,  at 
least,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  were  tor  the  time 
abandoned ;  but  to  an  enerny  who  could  not  either 
use  them  or  carry  them  ofl^  The  scene  now  as- 
somed  the  most  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  ao- 
pearance.  The  large  bodies  of  French  cavalry  rode 
rariously  up  and  down  amongst  our  small  squares 
of  infantry,  seeking,  with  desperate  courage,  some 
point  where  they  mij^ht  break  in  upon  them,  but  in 
vain,  though  many  m  the  attempt  fell  ^t  the  very 
point  of  the  bayonets. 

In  the  mean  tune  a  brigade  of  horse- artillery,  com- 
manded by  the  lamented  Major  Norman  Ramsay, 
opened  its  fire  upon  the  columns.  They  retreated 
repeatedly,  but  it  was  only  to  advance  with  new 
fury,  and  to  renew  attempts  which  it  seemed  impos- 
Bible  for  human  strength  and  courage  ultimately  to 
withstand.  As  frequently  as  the  cavalry  retreated, 
our  artillery- men,  rushing  out  of  the  squares  in 
which  they  had  found  shelter,  beg[an  again  to  work 
their  pieces,  and  made  a  destructive  fire  on  the  re- 
tiring squadrons.  Two  officers  of  artillery  were 
particularly  noticed,  who,  being  in  a  square  which 
was  repeatedly  charged,  rushed  out  of  it  the  instant 
the  cavalry  retreat^,  loaded  one  of  the  deserted 
guns  which  stood  near,  and  fired  it  upon  the  horse- 
men. A  French  officer  observed  that  this  manoeu- 
vre was  repeated  more  than  once,  and  cost  his  troop 
many  lives.  At  the  next  retreat  of  his  squadron,  he 
stationed  himself  by  the  gun,  wavitig  his  sword,  as 
if  defying  the  British  officers  again  to  approach  it. 
He  was  instantly  shot  by  a  grenadier,  but  prevented, 
hy  his  self-devotion,  a  considerable  loss  to  his  coun- 
trymen. Other  French  officers  and  men  evinced 
the  same  desperate  and  devoted  zeal  in  the  cause 
which  they  had  so  rashly  and  unhappily  espoused. 
One  officer  of  rank,  after  leading  his  men  as  far  as 
they  would  follow  nim  towards  one  of  the  squares 
df  mfantnr,  found  himself  deserted  by  them,  when 
the  British  fire  opened,  and  instantly  rode  npon  the 
bayonets,  throwing  open  his  arms  as  if  to  welcome 
the  bullet  which  should  bring  him  down.  He  was 
immediately  shot,  for  the  moment  admitted  of  no 
alternative.  On  our  part,  the  coolness  of  the  sol- 
diers was  so  striking  as  almost  to  appear  miracu- 
lous. Amid  the  infernal  noise,  hurry,  and  clamour 
of  the  bloodiest  action  ever  fought,  the  officers  were 
obeyed  as  if  on  the  parade;  and  such  was  the  pre- 
cision with  which  the  men  gave  their  fire,  that  the 
aid-de-camp  eoald  ride  round  each  square  with  per- 
fect safety,  being  sure  that  the  discharge  woula  be 
reserved  tiU  the  precise  moment  when  it  ought  re- 
colarly  to  be  made.    The  fire  was  rolling  or  alter- 


nate, keeping  up  that  Constant  and  tminternnrted 
blaze,  upon  which,  I  presume,  it  is  imposaUe  to 
force  a  concentrated  and  eflective  char^  of  caval> 
ry.  Thus,  each  little  phalanx  stood  by  itself,  like  an 
impregnable  fortress,  while  their  crossing  fires  sup- 
portedeach  other,  and  dealt  destruction  among  the 
enemy,  who  frequently  attempted  to  penetrate 
through  the  mter\'al8.  and  to  gain  the  flank,  and 
even  the  rear  of  these  detached  masses.  The  Duteh, 
Hanoverian,  and  Brunswick  troops,  preserved  the 
same  solid  order,  and  the  same  ready,  sustained, 
and  destructive  nre,  as  the  British  regiments  with 
whom  they  were  intermingled. 

Notwithstanding  this  well- supported  and  un- 
daunted defence,  the  situation  of  our  armv  became 
critical.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  placed  his 
best  troops  in  the  first  line ;  they  had  already  suf- 
fered severely,  and  the  quty^ity  of  those  who  were 
brought  up  to  support  them  was  in  some  instancfS 
found  unequal  to  the  task.  He  himself  saw  a  Bel- 
gian regiment  give  way  at  the  mstant  it  crossed  the 
ridge  of  the  bill,  in  the  act  of  advancing  from  the 
second  into  the  first  line.  The  Duke  rode  up  to 
them  in  person,  halted  the  regiment,  and  again 
formed  it,  intenoing'to  bring  them  into  the  fire  him- 
self. They  accordingly  snouted  En  avani!  en 
avant !  ana,  with  much  of  the  manner  which  thcr 
had  acquired  by  serving  with  the  French,  marched 
up.  dressing  their  ranks  with  .great  accuracy,  and 
holding  up  their  heads  with  military  precision.  Bat 
as  soon  as  they  crossed  the  ridge  oi  the  hill  and 
again  encountered  the  storm  of  balls  and  enells, 
from  which  they  had  formerly  retreated,  they  went 
to  the  right-about  once  more,  and  furly  left  the 
Duke  to  seek  more  resolved  followers  where  he 
could  find  them.  He  accordingly  brought  up  a 
Brunswick  r^ment  which  advanced  with  less  ap- 
parent enthnsiasm  than  Lea  braves  13tlgeM„  but  kept 
their  ground  with  more  steadiness,  and  behaved 
very  well.  In  another  part  of  the  neld,  the  Hano- 
verian hussars  of  Cumberland,  as  they  were  called, 
a  corps  distinguished  for  their  handsome  appearance 
and  complete  equipments,  were  ordered  to  support  a 
charge  made  by  the  Bntish.  Their  gallant  com- 
manding-officer showed  no  alacrity  in  obeying  this 
order,  and  indeed  observed  so  much  ceremony,  that, 
after  having  been  once  and  again  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, an  aid-de-camp  of  the  Duke  of  WelHngton 
informed  him  of  his  Grace's  command,  that  be 
should  either  advance  or  draw  off  his  men  entirdy. 
and  not  remain  there  to  show  a  bad  example  am 
discouraf^  others.  The  gallant  officer  of  hussars, 
considenng  this  as  a  serious  option,,  submitted,  to 
his  own  decision,  was  not  long  in  making  his  choice, 
and  having  expressed  to  the  aid-de-camp  his  sense 
of  the  Duke's  kindness,  and  of  the  consideratk>n 
which  he  had  for  raw  troops,  tmder  a  fire  of  Mch 
unexampled  severity,  he  said  he  would  embrace  die 
alternative  of  drawing  his  men  off)  and  posting  • 
them  behind  the  hamlet  of  Saint  John.  This  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  in  spite  of  the  reproaches  of  the  aid- 
de-camp,  who  loaded  him  with  every  epithet  that  ii 
most  disgraceful  to  a  soldier.  The  incident,  althniigb 
sufficiently  mortifying  in  itself,  and  attended,  as 
may  be  supposed,  with  no  little  inconveiiience  at 
such  a  moment,  had  something  in  it  so  comic,  that 
neither  the  General  nor  any  of  his  attendants  were 
able  to  resist  laughing  when  it  was  communicated 
by  the  incensecT  aid-de-camp.  I  have  been  tdd 
many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  this  nnladiy 
regiment  left  it  in  shame,  joined  themselves  to  other 
bodies  of  cavalry,  and  behaved  well  in  the  action. 
But  the  valiant  commander  not  finding  himself 
comfortable  in  the  place  of  refiige  which  be  had 
himself  chosen,  fled  to  Brussels,  and  alarmed  the 
town  with  a  report  that  the  French,  were  at  his 
heels.  His  regiment  was  afterwards  in  a  manner 
disbanded,  or  attached  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
missariat. 

These  circumstances  I  communicate  to  you,  lUM 
in  the  least  as  reflecting  upon  the  national  charac- 
ter, either  of  the  Hanoverians  or  Belgians,  bo|h  of 
whom  had  troops  in  the  field,  by  whom  it  was  fdo- 
riously  sustained ;  but,  as  an  answer  to  those  wk^ 


hare  remarked,  that  t|ie  armies  not  being  greatly 
di^iproportionea  in  point  of  numbers,  the  contest 
oaght  to  have  been  sooner  decided  in  fayour  of  the 
Iroke  of  Wdlifigton.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Duke^s 
first  line  aloTUs  with  occasional  reinforcements  from 
the  second  sustained  the  whole  brunt  of  the  action ; 
and  it  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  impru- 
dent to  have  made  any  movement  in  advance,  even 
to  secure  advantages  which  were  frequently  gained, 
since  implicit  rehance  could  not  be  placed  upon  the 
raw  troops  and  militia,  of  whom  the  support  was 
chiefly  composed.  With  80,000  British  troops,  it  is 
prmblethe  battle  would  not  have  lasted  two  hours, 
though  it  is  impossible  it  could  in  that  event  have 
been  so  entirely  decisive,  since  the  French,  less 
completehf  exhausted,  would  probably  have  been 
able  to  take  better  measures  for  covenng  their  re- 
treat. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  raged  in  every  point.  The 
centre  and  left  were  again  assatdted,  and,  if  possi- 
ble^ more  furiously  than  before.  The  farm>honse  of 
^a  ffaye  Sainte,  lying  under  the  centre  of  the  British 
te,  was  at  last  stormed  by  the  French  troops,  who 
pur  the  gallant  defenders  to  the  sword.  They  were 
Hanoverian  sharp'shooter&  who  had  made  eood 
the  post  with  the  most  undaunted  coumge,  whilst 
they  had  a  cartridge  remcumng,  and  alierwards 
mamtained'  an  unequal  contest  with  their  bayonets 
through  the  windows  and  embrazores.  As  the  en- 
truice  to  the  form  fronted  the  hish-road,  anjd  was 
in  the  very  focus  of  the  enemy's  fire,  it  was  impose 
s^le  to  send  mippjiee  of  ammunition  by  that  way ; 
aad  the  commanamg-ofBcer  unfortunately  had  not 
pfesenee  of  mind  to  make  a  breach  through  the 
Da«k  part  of  the  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  iotroducing 
them.  "  /  ought  to  nave  thought  of  it,*'  said  the 
Didto  of  Wellington,  who  seems  to  have  considered 
it  18  his  duty  to  stipertnteml  and  direct  even  the 
me«t  mjnnto  details  of  that  complicated  action; 
"kut,"  as  he  added,  with  a  Tery  unnecessary  apo* 
ioKTi  "  iny  mind  could  not  embrace  every  thmg  at 
once."  The  post,  meanwhile,  though  long  main- 
tained by  the  enemy,  was  of  little  use  to  them,  as 
oar  artillery  on  the  ridge  were  brought  to  plunge 
into  it,  and  the  attempt  to  defend  it  as  a  point  of 
support  Un  his  Aitore  attadis,  cost  Bonaparte  more 
men  tiiaa  he  had  lost  in  carrying  it.  On  the  right 
Hougoomont  continued  to  be  as  fiercely  assailed, 
but  more  snccessfully  defiended.  The  carnage  in 
tk«t  pdlnt  was  dreadful ;  the  French  at  length  had 
reeoorae  to  shells,  by  whidi  they  set  on  fire,  first, 
n.  huge  stack  of  hay  m  the  fiurm-yard,  and  then  the 
chaCsatt  itsell  Both  continued  to  blaze  high  in  the 
air,  sprteding  a  thick  black  smoke,  which  ascended 
£ur  over  that  of  the  eannonade,  and  seemed  to  an- 
noonee  that  some  dreadinl  catastrophe  had  be£iUen 
lbs  little  gBsrison.  Many  of  the  wounded  had  been 
indeed  earned  into  the  chateau  for  shelter,  and  hor- 
rible to  lelatB,  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  it  when 
'it  took  fira  But  the  Qnards  continued  to  make 
good  tbe  gnden  and  the  court-yard,  and  the  enemy's 
ntniost  flinbrts  proved  unable  to  dispossess  them. 
TVe  vaiions  repulses  which  the  French  had  met 
wi&  in  tbiB  part  of  the  field,  seemed  by  desrees  to 
render  their  efibrts  less  furious,  and  the  right  wing 
re-established  its  complete  commnnication  with  this 
voud  (Pappuh  or  key  of  the  nosttion,  and  re-enforc- 
^  its  defenders  as  occasion  demanded. 

During  this  scene  of  tumult  and  carnage,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  ezpoeed  his  person  with  a  freedom 
wfaichTwrnle  the  position  of  the  armies,  and  the  na- 
tups  of  tke  groundf  rendered  it  mevitably  necessary, 
nmde  aUaround  hun  tremble  for  that  life  on  which 
obvious  that  the  fate  of  the  battle  depended. 
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There  was  scarcely  a  square  but  he  visited  in  person, 
enoouramng  the  men  by  his  presence,  and  theofilcers 
by  his  (UMctions.  Many  of  his  short  phrases  are 
repeateoby  them,,  as  tf  they  were  possessed  of  talis* 
manic  effect.  While  he  stood  on  the  centre  of  the 
higb-road  in  front  of  Mount  St.  John,  several  guns 
Wdte  letvelled' against  him,  distinguished  as  he  was 
by  his  suite,  and  the  movements  of  the  officers  who 
^ame  and  want  with  orders;  The  bails  reoeatedly 
-gnoed  a  tree  onthe  right-hand  of  tiie  road,  whktk 
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tree  now  bears  his  name.  "  That's  gpod  practice,' 
observed  the  Duke  to  one  of  his  suite ;  "  I  Uiink 
thev  fire  better  than  iu  Spain."  Riding  up  to  Se 
96tn,  when  in  front  of  the  line,  and  even  then  ex- 
pectmg  a  formidable  charge  of  cavalry,  he  said 
'  Stand  fast,  95th— we/nusl  not  be  beat— what  will 
they  say  in  England?"  On  another  occasion,  when 
many  of  the  best  and  bravest  men  had  fallen,  an^ 
the  event  of  the  action  seemed  doubtful  even  to 
those  who  remained,  he  said,  with  the  coolness  of  a 
spectator,  who  was  beholding  some  well-contested 
sport— "Never  mind,  we'll  win  this  battle  yet." 
To  another  regiment,  then  closely  engaged,  he  used 
a  common  sporting  expression ;,  **  Hard  ponndinc 
this,  gentlemen :  lers  see  who  will  pound  longest 
All  wno  heard  nim  issue  orders  took  confidence 
from  his  quick  and  decisive  intellect;  all  who  saw 
him  causht  mettle  from  his  undaunted  composure. 
His  staff;  who  had  shared  so  many  glories  and  daur 
gcrs  bv  his  side,  fell  man  by  man  around  him,  yet 
seemed  in  their  own  agony  onlv  to  regard  his  sa/ety. 
Sir  William  Delancy,  struck  by  a  spent  ball,  fell 
from  his  horse—'*  Leave  me  to  die,"  he  said  to  those 
who  came  to  assist  him,  "attend  to  the  Duke." 
The  lamented  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  whose  early 
experience  and  high  talents  had  already  rendered 
him  the  object  of  so  much  hope  and  expectation,  re- 
ceived his  mortal  wound  while  expostulating  with 
the  General  on  the  personal  danger  to  which  he  was 
exposing  himself.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Canning,  and 
many  of  our  lost  heroes,  died  with  the  Duke's  name 
on  their  exphing  lips.  Amid  the  havoc  which  had 
been  made  among  his  immediate  attendants,  his 
Grace  sent  off  a  young  gentleijrian,  acting  as  aid-de- 
camp, to  a  general  oforigade  in  another  part  of  the 
field,  with  a  message  of  importance.  In  returning 
he  was  shot  through  the  hmgs,  but,  as  if  supported 
by  the  resolution  to  do  his  duty,  he  rode  up  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  delivered  the  answer  to  his 
message,  and  then  dropped  from  his  horse,  to  all  ap- 
pearance a  dying  man.  In  a  word,  if  the  most  de- 
voted attachment  on  thepart  of  all  who  approached 
him,  can  add  to  the  honours  of  a  hero,  never  did  a 
general  receive  so  many  and  such  affecting  proofs  of 
It ;  and  their  devotion  was  repaid  by  his  sense  of  its 
value,  and  sorrow  for  their  loss.  "  Believe  me,"  he 
afterwards  said,  "that  nothing  excepting  a  battle 
lost,  can  be  half  so  melancholy  as  a  battle  won. 
The  bravery  of  my  troops  has  hitherto  saved  me 
from  that  greater  evil ;  but,  to  win  even  such  a  bat- 
tle as  this  of  Waterloo,  at  the  expense  of  the  lives 
of  so  many  gallant  friends,  could  only  be  termed  a 
heavy  misfortune,  were  it  not  for  its  important  re^ 
suits  to  the  public  ben^t." 

In  the  meanwhile  it  seemed  stiH  doubtful  whetheir 
these  sacrifices  had  not  been  made  in  vain ;  for  the 
French,  though  rspulsed  in  every  point,  continued 
their  incessant  attacks  with  a  perseverance  of  whiclr 
they  were  formerly  deemed  incapable ;  and  the  line 
of  chequered  squares,  hitherto  successfidly  opposed 
to  them,  was  gradually.  fh>m  the  great  reducuon  of 
numbers,  presenting  a  diminished  and  less  formida- 
ble appearance.  One  general  ofBcer  was  under  the 
neceesitv  of  stating,  tnat  his  brigade  was  redaoed 
to  one  third  of  its  numbers,  that  those  who  remain- 
ed were  exhansted  with  fhtigue,  and  that  a  tenmo- 
rary  relief;  of  however  short  duration,  seemed  a 
measure  of  peremptory  necessity.  "Tell  him,^' 
said  the  Dukei  "  what  he  proposes  is  impossible.  ^ 
He,  and  I,  and  every  Enfdisbman  in  the  field,  most 
die  on  the  spot  which  we  now  occupy."—  It  is 
enough,"  returned  the  general ;  "I,  and  every  man 
under  my  command,  are  determined  to  sham  hie 
fate."  A  friend  of  ours  had  the  courage  to  ask  the 
Duks  of  Wellington,  whether  in  that  coi^uncture  he 
looked  often  to  me  woods  fW>m  which  the  ProssianB 
were  expected  to  issue?—"  No,"  was  the  answer | 
"  I  looked  ofianer  at  my  watch  than  at  any  thing 
else.  I  knew  if  my  troops  could  keep  their  position 
till  night,  that  I  must  be  joined  by  Blncher  before 
mormoA  and  we  would  not  have  left  Bonaparte  an 
army  next  day.  But."  eon  tinned  h&  '^I  own  I  wa» 
glad  as  one  hour  of  day-light  slipped  away  afler  as- 
other,  and  our  pgeition  wna  snil  maiotatQed.'' 
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'  And  if^"  continued  the  ouehst.  "  bv  miflfortune 
the  poriti©n  had  been  carried  7"—  We  had  the  wood 
behind  to  retreat  into."—"  And4f  the  wood  also  was 
forcMll"— "No,  no:  they  could  never  have  ao 
beaten  us  but  we  could  have  made  good  the  wood 
against  them."— From  this  brief  conversation  it  is 
evident,  that  in  his  opinion,  whose  judgment  is  least 
,  competent  to  challenge,  even  the  retreat  of  the  Eng- 
lish on  this  awful  day  would  have  afforded  but  tem- 
porary success  to  Bonaparte. 

While  this  furious  conflict  lasted,  the  Prussian  ge- 
neral, with  the  faith  and  intrepidity  which  charac- 
terises him,  was  pressing  forward  to  the  assistance 
of  his  allies.  So  early  as  between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  the  division  of  Bulow  appeared  menacing 
the  right  flank  of  the  French,  chiefly  with  light 
troops  and  cavalry.  But  this  movement  was  fore- 
seen and  provided  against  by  Bonaparte.  Besides 
the  immense  force  with  which  he  sustained  the  main 
conflict  he  had  kept  in  reserve  a  large  body  of  troops, 
under  Count  Lobau,  who  were  opposed  to  those  of 
Bulow  with  a  promptitude  which  appeared  like  ma- 
gic ;  our  officers  being  at  a  loss  almost  to  conjecture 
whence  the  forces  came,  which  appeared  as  it  were 
to  rise  out  of  the  earth  to  oppose  this  new  adversary. 
The  engagement  (which  consisted  chiefly  in  sharp- 
shooting)  continue  in  tliis  quarter,  but  with  no 
great  energy,  as  the  Prussian  general  wailed  the 
coming  up  of  the  main  body  of  Blucher's  armv. 
This  was  retardeMl  by  many  circumstances.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  state  of  the  cross-roads,  or 
rather  tracts,  through  which  a  numerous  army  had 
to  accomplish  their  passage.  But  besides,  the  ef- 
ftcts  of  the  battle  of  Ligny  were  still  felt,  and  it  was 
not  only  natural  but  proper  that  Blucher,  before  in- 
▼olvin||[  himself  in  denies  from  which  retreat  becanae 
imposBible,  should  take  some  time  to  ascertain 
whether  the  English  were  able  to  maintain  their 
around  until  he  should  come  up  to  their  assistance. 
For,  in  the  event  of  their  being  routed,  with  the 
usual  circumstances  of  defeat,  before  the  Prussians 
arrived,  Blucher  must  have  found  himself  in  a  most 
critical  situation,  engaged  in  the  defiles  of  St.  Lam- 
bert, with  one  victonous  French  army  in  front,  and 
another  pressing;  upon  his  rear  at  Wavre.  Such  at 
least  is  the  opinion  of  our  best  and  most  judicious 
officers.  But  the  loyalty  of  the  Prince-Marshars 
character  did  not  permit  him  long  to  hesitate  upon 
advancing  to  jihe  support  of  his  illustrious  ally. 

Grouchy  and  Vandamme,  with  their  combined 
forces,  amounting  to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  had  followed  the  Prussian  rear  (commanded  by 
Tauenzein)  as  far  as  Wavre.  less,  it  would  seem, 
with  the  purpose  of  actual  fight,  than  of  precipitat- 
ing the  retreat,  which  they  supposed  Blucher  to 
have  coinmenced  with  his  whole  army.  At  length 
Tauenzein  halted  upon  the  villages  of  Wavre  and 
Bielge,  on  the  river  Dyle.  and  there  prepared  to  de- 
fenohimself.  It  is  probable  that,  about  this  time,  the 
appearance  of  Bulow' a  corps  on  Bonaparte's  right 
flank  made  the  French  general  desirous  the  Prus- 
aiana  should  be  attacked  in  a  diflerent  and  distant 
.point,  in  such  a  serious  manner  as  might  effectually 
engage  their  attention,  and  prevent  their  detaching 
more  forces  to  the  support  of  Wellington.  Accord- 
ingly orders  were  despatched  to  Grouchy  to  make  a 
serious  attack  upon  that  part  of  the  Prussian  army 
which  was  opposed  to  him.  But  Bonaparte  was 
not  aware,  nor  does  Ght>uchv  seem  to  have  discover- 
ed, that  the  forces  he  was  thus  to  engage  only  con- 
sisted of  a  strong,  rear-guard,  which  occupied  the 
'villages  and  position  upon  the  Dyle  to  mask  the 
march  of  the  main  army  under  the  Prince-Marshal 
himself,  which  was  already  defihng  to  the  right 
through  the  passes  of  St.  Lambert,  and  in  full  march 
^oumte  itself  with  WelUngton  and  Bulow.  The  re- 
sistance of  Tauenzein,  however,  was  so  obstinate 
as  to  confirm  Grouchy  in  the  belief  that  he  was  en- 
ffaged  with  a  great' proportion  of  the  Prussian  army. 
The  bridge /at  Wavre,  particularly,  was  repeatedly 
lost  and  i^ned  before  the  French  were  able  to  make 
their  footmg  good  beyond  it.  At  length  a  French 
colonel  snatched  the  eagle  of  his  regiment,  and 
numng  forward,  crossed  the  bridge  and  struck  it 


into  the  ground  on  the  other  side.  His  corps  fallow- 
ed with  a  unanimous  shout  of  Vive  FEinpertur^ 
and  although  the  gallant  officer  who  thus  led  xhem 
on  was  himself  slam  on  the  spot,  bis  followers  buo> 
ceeded  in  carr>'iiig  the  village.  That  of  Bidge  it 
the  same  time  fell  into  their  hands,  and  Grouchy 
anxiously  expected  from  the  Emperor  orders  to  im- 
prove his  success.  But  no  such  orders  arrived ;  the 
sound  of  the  cannon  in  that  direction  slackened, 
and  at  length  died  away ;  and  it  was  next  morning 
before  Grouchy  heard  the  portentous  news  that 
awaited  him,  announcing  the  fate  of  Napoleon  and 
his  arniy. 

The  French  have  since  pretended,  that  their  de- 
feat was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  Grouchy's 
neglecting  to  make  a  lateral  movement  to  his  own 
left  to  the  support  of  Napoleon.  They  ascribe 
(his  to  the  rapacity  of  Vandamme,  who  is  said  to 
have  urged  Grouchy  to  continue  his  movement  upon 
Brussels,  rather  than  to  unite  himself  with  Bona- 
parte, in  order  that  their  division  might  have  the  first 
share  of  the  pillage  of  the  city.  If,  however,  this 
division  of  the  French  army  had  not  fought  at  Wa- 
vre, where,  with  difficulty,  they  defeated  the  Prus 
sian  rear-giiard,  it  seems  clear,  that  Tauenxein,  who 
showed  great  generalship^  would  have  become  the 
assailant,  upon  their  manifestins  a  purpose  of  clos 
ing  up  towards  the  army  of  Napoleon.  In  eithei 
case  tney  would  have  had  the  same  number  of  ene- 
mies to  dispose  of,  and  cons69uently  would  have  had 
the  same  difficulty  in  rendering  efiectual  assistaDce 
to  Bonaparte  in  his  last  exigency.  There  ia  na 
doubt,  however,  that  their  remaining  insctive  on  tha 
other  side  of  the  Dyle  annihilated  riapoleon's  last 
chance  of  succour. 

Meantime  Blucher  pressed  the  march  of  his  foroe» 
through  the  defiles  which  separated  him  and  Wel- 
lington.   Notwithstanding  the  conseouenoes  oil  hiS' 
fallupon  the  16th,  the  veteran  inaistea  upooleayinf 
his  carriage  and  being  placed  on  horseback,  that  ha 
might  expedite  the  march  by  precept  and  example. 
The  sun  was,  however,  near  setting  before   hiM' 
forces  appeared  in  strength  issuing  from  the  woods 
upon  the  flank  of  the  contendinc^  armies.    It  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  Bonaparte^  leadini?  enoia  to 
miscalculate  the  moral  force  of  the  Prussian  i^- 
ractcr,  and  especially  that  of  Blucher.    Thoai^  tV 
was  now  obvious  that  the  army  of  the  Prince-Mar- 
shal was  appearing  on  the  field,  Napoleon  deluded 
himself  to  the  last  by  a  belief  that  .they  were  fol- 
lowed by  Grouchy,  and  either  retreating,  or  moving 
laterally  in  the  same  line  with  him ;  a  circumstance 
which  countenances  thereport  of  thoseFrench  officers- 
who  allege  orders  to  this  purpose  had  been  sent  to 
Grouchy,  although  that  Marshal  denied  having  ever 
received  them.    In  this  mistake  Bonaparte  obsti- 
ncKely  persisted,  until  the  consequences  proved  fatal 
to  the  very  last  chance  which  he  had  of  covering  his 
own  retreat.    It  was  for  some  time  supposed,  that 
he  mistook  the  Prussians  for  his  own  forces  under 
Grouchy.    This  was  not  the  case,  nor  was  it  possi- 
ble it  could  be  so.    His  real  error  was  suffidant  for 
his  destruction,  without  exaggerating  it  into  one  that 
would  indicate  insanity.  But,  as  appears  from  Mare- 
schal  Ncy's  letter,  Bonaparte  spread  arooni?  the  sol- 
diers, by  means  of  the  unfortunate  Labedoyere,  his 
own  belief  that  Grouchy  was  advancing  to  their  air- 
port.    He  imagined,  m  short,   that,   at   the  very 
worst,  his  own  eeneral  had  made  a  lateral  move- 
ment, correspondinff  to  that  of  Bhicher,  and  was  as 
near  to  support  as  tne  other  was  to  attack  him.    In 
this  belief,  all  the  slaughter  and  all  the  repulses  of 
that  bloody  day  did  not  prevent  his  risking  a  despe- 
rate and  final  eflbrt. 

Nothwithstanding  the  perseverance  with  which 
Bonaparte  had  renewed  his  attacks  upon  the  Eng- 
lish position,  and  the  vast  number  of  sis  beet  ca- 
valry and  infiintry  who  had  fallen  in  the  stm^le,  he 
had  still  in  reserve  nearly  15,000  men  of  his  own  • 
guard,  who,  remaining  on  the  ridge  of  La  EKelle  Al- 
liance, or  behind  it  had  scarcely  drawn  a  trigser 
during^ the  action.  But  about  seven  o'clock  at  mjlht 
their  Emperor  determined  to  devote  this  proved  aod 
faithful  reserve,  as  his  last  stake,  to  the  cfattnee  of 
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one  of  those  deipertte  games  in  which  he  had  heen 
frequently  sucoc»sfuI.  For  this  purpose  he  left  the 
more  distant  point  of  ohservation,  which  he  had  for 
some  time  occupied  upon  the  heights  in  the  rear  of 
die  line,  and  descending  from  the  nilL  placed  himself 
in  the  midst  of  the  highway  fronting  Mount  St.  John, 
and  within  about  a  Quarter  of  a  mue  of  the  English 
line.  The  banks,  which  rise  high  on  each  side,  pro- 
tected him  from  such  balls  as  did  not  come  m  a 
direct  line.  In  attaining  this  place  of  security,  he 
incurred  the  only  personal  risk  which  he  ran  in  the 
action.  As  they  galloped  towards  the  hoUow  wav, 
abuUel  struck  on  the  pommel  of  an  officer's  saddle 
who  was  near  him.  Bonaparte  coolly  observed. 
**  You  must  keep  in  the  ravine."  Here  he  caused 
his  guards  to  defile  before  him,  and  acquainting 
them  that  the  English  cavalry  and  infantry  were 
entirely  destroyed,  and  that  to  carry  their^position 
they  had  only  to  sustain  with  bravery  a  heavy  fire 
of  their  artillery  s  he  concluded  by  pointing  to  the 
causeway,  and  exclaiming  **  There,  gentlemen,  is 
the  road  to  Brussels  I"  The  procUgious  shouts  of 
Vive  VEmpereaTy  with  which  the  Guard  answered 
this  appeal,  led  our  troops^  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton himself,  to  expect  an  mstant  renewal  of  the  at- 
tack, with  Kapoleon  as  the  leader.  Many  an  eve 
was  eagerly  bent  to  the  quarter  from  whence  the 
clamour  proceeded;  but  the  niist,  as  well  as  the 
clouds  ot  smoke,  rendered  it  impossible  to  see  anv 
object  distinctly.  None  listened  to  the  shout  with 
more  eager  hope  than  our  own  great  General,  who 
probably  thought,  like  the  Avenger  in  Shakspeare, 

Thare tbon  ■iMMld'ft  be: 

Br  tUi  great  clatter  one  of  Uie  sreatort  noU 
Seemi  faralted. 

All  indeed  expected  an  attack  headed  by  Bona- 
parte in  person ;  and  in  failing  upon  this  instant  and 
final  crisis  to  take  the  command  of  his  Guards, 
whom  he  destined  to  try  the  last,  cast  of  his  fortune, 
he  disappointed  both  his  firiends  and  enemies. 

The  Imperial  Guard,  however,  rallying  in  their 
progress  such  of  the  broken  cavalry  and  infantry  of 
the  line  as  yet  maintained  the  combat,  advanced 
dauntlessly.  Bu  t  the  repeated  repulses  of  the  French 
had  not  been  left  unimproved  by  the  British.  The 
extreme  right  of  the  lm&  commanded  by  General 
Frederick  Adam,  under  Lord  Hill,  had  m>adaallv 
and  almost  imperceptibly  gained  ground  after  each 
unsuccessful  charge,  until  the  apace  between  Hou- 
goumont  and  Brainela  Leude  being  completely  clear- 
ed of  the  enemy,  the  British  right  wing,  with  its  artil- 
lery and  sharp-shooters,  was  brought  round  from  a 
convex  to  a  concave  position,  so  that  our  guns  raked 
the  French  columns  as  soon  as  they  debouched 
upon  the  causeway  for  their  final  attack.  Our  artil- 
1^  had  orders  during  the  whole  action  to  fire  only 
upon  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  French,  and 
not  to  ^'aste  their  ammunition  and  energy  in  the 
less  decisive  exchange  of  shot  with  the  French  guns. 
The  service  of  the  artillery  was  upon  this  occasion 
so  accurate,  and  at  the  same  time  so  destructive,  that 
the  heads  of  ^e  French  attacking  columns  were  en- 
filaded, and  in  a  manner  annihilated,  before  they 
could  advance  upon  the  high  road.  Those  who 
witnessed  the  fire  and  its  effects,  describe  it  to  me  as 
if  the  enemy's  columns  kept  perpetually  advancing 
,  from  the  hollow  way  without  ever  gainingground  on 
the  plain,  so  speedily  were  the  files  annihilated  as 
they  came  into  the  line  of  the  fire.  Enthusiasm, 
however,  joined  to  the  inipulse  of  those  in  the  rear, 
who  forced  forward  the  vont  into  the  scene  of  dan- 
ger, at  length  carried  the  whole  attacking  force  into 
the  plain..  But  their  courage  was  obviously  damped. 
They  advanced  indeed  a^inst  every,  obstacle  till 
they  attained  the  ridge,  where  the  British  soldiers 
lar  on  the  ground  to  avoid  the  destructive  fire  of  ar- 
tillery, by  which  the  assault  was  covered :  but  this 
was  their  final  effort  "Up,  Guards,  and  at  them," 
cried  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  then  with  a 
brigade  of  the  Guards.  In  an  instant  they  sprung 
14>,  and,  assuming  the  ofTendve,  rushed  upon  the 
attacking  columns  with  the  bayonet.  This  body  of 
the  Guards  had  been  previously  disposed  in  une, 
instead  of  the  squares  which  Uier  had  hitherto  oc- 


cupied. But  the  line  was  of  unnaual  depth,  eontiB^ 
ing  of  four  ranks  instead  of  two.  "  You  have  stood 
cavalry  in  this  order,"  said  the  General,  *'  and  ca« 
therefore  find  no  difficulty  in  charging  infantry." 
The  effect  of  their  three  fatal  cheers,  and  of  thfi  rapiA 
advance  which  followed,  was  decisive.  The  Gnaids 
of  Napoleon  were  within  twenty  yards  of  those  of 
our  Sovereijgn,  but  not  one  staid  to  cross  bayonets 
with  a  British  soldier.  The  consciousness  that  B0 
support  or  reserve  remained  to  them,  added  confu- 
sion tQ  their  retreat.  This  was  observed  by  both 
eenerals  with  suitable  emotion.  The  £)uke  of  Wel- 
lington perceived  the  disorder  of  the  French  retreat, 
and  the  advanceof  the  Prussians  on  their  right  flank, 
where  they  were  already  driving  in  all  that  was  op 
posed  to  them.  It  was  remarked  that  the  sharp- 
ness and  precision  of  the  Duke's  sight  enabled  hua 
to  mention  both  these  circumstances  two  or  three 
minutes  before  they  could  be  discovered  by  the 
able  oncers  arouiiu  him.  Ho  immediately  com- 
manded the  British  troops  to  form  line,  and  assume 
the  offensive.  The  whole  line  formed  four  deep,  and, 
supported  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  rushed  down 
the  slopes  and  up  the  corresponding  bank,,driving  be- 
fore them  the  flymg  French,  whose  confusbn  became 
each  moment  more  irretnevable.  The  tirailleurs 
and  cavalry,  amounting  to  several  regiments  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  gallantly  attempted  to  cover  the  re- 
treat. They  were  charged  by  the  British  cavalry* 
and  literally  cut  to  pieces. 

Bonsparte  saw  the  issue  of  the  fight  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  the  English  Greneral,  but  with  far  dif- 
fie^ent  feelings.  He  had  shown  the  utmost  coolness 
and  indifference  during  the  whole  day*  and  while  ha 
praised  the  discipline  and  conduct  of  particular  coips 
of  the  British  army,  whose  gallantry  he  witnessedt 
he  affected  to  lament  their  necessary  and  inevitable 
destruction.  Even  to  reports  which  were  incessantly 
brought  to  him  of  the  increasing  strength  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Prussians  upon  his  nght  flank,  he  turn- 
ed an  indifferent  ear,  bending  his  whole  attention, 
and  apparently  resting  his  final  hope,  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  ultimate  attack  by  the  Imperial  Guards. 
Wheii  he  observed  them  recoil  in  disorder,  the  oavaU  . 

5  J  intermixed  with  the  foot  and  trampling  them 
own,  he  said  to  his  aid-de-camp,  "JUaorU  ttuUU 
ensembU  F*  then  looked  down,  shook  his  head,  and 
became,  according  to  the  expression  of  his  guide). 

f»ale  as  a  corose.     Immediately  afterwards   two  . 
arge  bodies  of^Bridsh  cavalry  appeared  in  rapid  ad- 
vance on  each  flank :  and  as  the  operations  of  the  ' 
Prussians  had  extended  along  his  right  flank,  and  ? 
were  rapidly  gaining  his  rear,  Bonaparte  was  in  great ,« 
danger  of  bema  made  prisoner.     He  tl^n  pronoui^ 
ced  to  BertranOfWho  was  always  by  his  side,  the  fatal  • 
words,  "All  is  over,  it  is  time  to  save  ourselves,"^ 
and  left  to  their  fate  the  army  which  that  day  nad.- 
shed  their  blood  for  him  with  such  profusion.    His 
immediate  attendants,  about  ten  or  twelve  in  num- 
ber, scrambled  along  with  hun  out  of  the  hollow 
way,  and  gaining  the  open  plain,  all  fled  as  fast  as 
their  horses  could  carry  them,  or  the  general  con^- 
sion  would  admit,  without  a  single  attempt,  on  Bona- 

farte's  part,  to  rally  his  army  or  cover  theu:  .retreat, 
n  one  instance  alone  he  displayed  some  spirit  of  iha 
faf{faronadc  by  which  his  conduct  was  frequentlgr 
distmguished.  In  passing  a  battery  of  fourteen  guns 
near  to  the  observatory,  he  ordered,  that  befbrs 
they  were  deserted,  fourteen  rounds  should  ^e  fired 
from  each ;— as  if  in  such  a  moment  the  precision  of 
a  review  would  be  required  from  an  army,  to  which  . 
he  was  himself  settmg  the  example  of  precipitate  - 
flight.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Bonaparte's 
behaviour  .4)n  former  occasions^  it  would  appear, 
either  that  prosperity  had  clouded  his  eneigy.  ol 
mind,  or  that  he  was  m  some  degree  wanting 
to  himself  on  the  conclusion  of  this  memorable  day. 
For,  after  having  shown  during  the  progress  of 
the  battle,  great  judgment,  composmre,  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  the  mode  ot  his  retieat  was  mudi 
less  than  honourable  to  a  soldier,  who  had  risen  by 
personal  tourage  and  conduct  to  the  greatest  pitcF 
of  power  that  was  ever  enjoyed  by  an  individual 
*  A  pieeent  o'eet  fliii....SeBfOM 
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At  hall  past  nine  the  fii^tiye  arrived  at  Genappe, 
tA6  expotwucea  great  dUnoulty  in  getting  throu^ 
the  narrow  street  and  over  the  bndge  at  that  vil- 
li^, which  was  so  encumbered  with  cannon  and 
baggage-carts,  that  it  was  more  than  an  hour  ere 
he  could  obtain  a  free  passage.  Prom'  thence  he 
pursued  his  flight,  still  upon  the  spur,  to  Quatre 
Bras,  and  from  Ctuatre  Bras  to  Gosscliee,  where  he 
diamounted,  and  walked  on  foot  to  Charleroi.  He 
stopped  for  the  first  time  in  a  meadow  beyond  that 
town,  and,  for  the  first  time  that  day,  took  some  re- 
freshment In  the  course  of  his  flight,  he  received 
from  time  to  time  the  reports  brought  him  by  differ- 
fit*  officers,  of  the  disastrous  fate  of  the  army  which 
he  had  abandoned.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Cha^ 
temi  he  again  resumed  his  rapid  flight  towards  Paris. 

Meanwhile,  the  front  attack  of  the  English,  and 
that  of  the  Prussians  upon  the  flank,  met  with  slight 
opposition.  Just  as  the  English  army  had  deployed 
into  line  for  \hb  general  charge,  the  sun  streamed 
out,  as  if  to  shed  his  setting  glories  upon  the  con- 
(;[uerors  of  that  dreadful  day.  Fatigue  and  diminu- 
tion of  numbers,  even  wounds,  were  forgotten,  when 
the  animating  command  was  given  to  assume  the 
offensive.  Headed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  him- 
self, with  his  hat  in  hia  hand,  the  line  advanced  with 
the  utmost  spirit  and  rapidity.  The  fire  of  the  enemy 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  did  not 
stop  them  for  a  single  moment,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  FVcnch  artillery-men  deserted  their  guns,  cut 
loose  their  traces,  and  mingled  in  the  flight,  now  aK 
t<^ether  confused  and  universal,  the  fugitives  tram])- 
linff  down  those  who  yet  endeavoured  to  keep  their 
rai^a.  The  first  Une  nad  hardly  the  veatige  of  mi- 
litary  order  when  it  was  flung  back  on  the  second, 
ai^d  both  became  then  unitecTin  one  tide  of  general 
and  undistinguished  flight  Baggage- wagons,  ar- 
tttlery-carts,  guns  overthrown,  and  all  the  impedi- 
ments of  a  hurried  flight,  cumbered  the  open  field 
as  well  as  the  causeway,  without  mentioning  the 
thiek-strewn  corpses  of  the  slain,  and  the  bodiea  of 
the  still  more  miserable  wounded,  who  in  vain  shriek- 
ed and  implored  compassion,  as  fliers  and  pursnera 
dfQve  headlong  over  them  in  the  agony  of  fear  or 
the  ecstasy  of  triumph.  All  the  guns  which  were 
mtlino  along  the  French  position,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  fell  mto  the  immediate  pos- 
sesaioD  of  the  British.  The  last  gun  fired  was  a 
howitssr,  which  the  French  had  left  upon  the  road. 
It  wa^  turned  upon  their  retreat,  and  dischaiged  by 
CaiMain  Campbell,  aid-de-camp  to  General  Adam, 
with  his  own  hand,  who  had  thus  the  honour  ol^ 
eoMeluding  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which,  it  has 
been  said,  Bonaparte  himself  commenced. 

There  remamedi  however,  for  the  unhappy  fogi- 
thNtoi  a  flight  and  pursuit  of  no  ordinary  <iescnption. 
Ana  here  the  timely  junction  of  the  Priissians  was 
of'  the  last  consequence  to  the  common  cause  of 
Esr^.  The  Briush  cavalry  were  completdy  wea- 
ried'With  the  eiiertions  of  the  day,  and  utteriy  inca- 
pable of  foUowing  the  chase,  fiven  the  horses  of 
the  officers  were  altogether  unable  to  strike  a  trot 
for-an^y  length  of  way,  so  that  the  arrival  of  the  Prus- 
sia»s>  with  all  their  cavalry  fit  for  instant  and  rapid 
opsrataon,  and  orgaxiiaed  bysoactiveaqnarter^mas- 
ter-general^as  Gneieenau,  was  essential  to  gathering 
in  the  harvest^  which  was  already  dearly  won  ana 
feMy  reaped. 

The  march  and  advance  of  the  Prussians  crossed 
ihf  van  d  the  E^tisn  army,  after  they  had  attacked 
the  French  position,  about  the  Farm-house  of  La 
BeOe  Alliance  I  apd  there,  or  near  to  that  spot,  the 
Daike  of  WloUiOgton  and  Prince-Marshal  filucher 
mst  Co  congratulate  each  other  upon  their  joint  suc- 
cessy  and  its  important  consequences.  The  hamlet, 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  little 
cireumsMuace  of  village  scandal,*  came  to  bear  an 
vqenpected  and  extraordinary  coincidence  with  the 
tituatioq  of  the  combined  armies,  which  inclines 


^  *f  Awnuui  wh»mii<ii<  hwe,  altar  aMUirnt  two  hntbanjt  m 
Ma/mu  fUtkm^  of  cr«£(«Ut  ywoMJuy.  ohoat  to  unitt  haneK 
«H|pherDfcomuu(A  secood  time  a  widow,  to  bfr  own  faiad  of 


many  foraigiiess  even  bow  tq  nve  thfijficht  tbA  aaaie 
of  the  Battle  of  La  Belle  Ajriance.  Here,  tiK\  the 
victorious  allies  of  both  countries  exchanged  mihtarv 
greeting,— the  Prusaiana  halting  their  regtmental 
bands  to  play  "God  save  the  King,*'  while  the 
British  returned  the  compliment  with  three  cheers 
to  the  honour  of  Prussia.  The  Prince-Marshal  UDr 
mediately  gave  orders  that  every  man  and  horse  m 
his  army  capable  of  action  sliould  press  upon  the 
rear  of  the  fugitives,  without  ^  ving  then  a  moment's 
time  to  rally.  The  night  was  illuminated  by  a  bright 
moon,  so  that  the  fliers  found  no  refiige,.  and  experi- 
enced as  httle  mercy. 

To  the  last,  indeed,  the  French  had  forfeited  ^ 
claim :  for  their  cruelty  towards  tiie  Prusaiai>s  taun 
upon  the  16th,  and  towards  the  British  wounded  and 
prisoners  made  during  the  battle  o(  the  18tK  waa 
such  as  to  exclude  them  frpm  the  benefit  of  toe  or- 
dinary rules  of  war.    Their  lancers,  in   particular 
rode  over  the  field  during  the  action,  despatching 
with  their  weapons  the  wounded  British,  with  the 
most  inveterate  rancour ;  and  many  of  the  of^rs 
who  have  recovered  from  the  wounds  they  K«elw4 
on  that  glorious  day,  sustained  the  greatest  danger 
and  moat  lasting  inconvenience  from  such  as  were 
inflicted  by  those  savages,  when  they  were  in  no  coa- 
dition  either  to  offend  others  or  to  defend  themselvea. 
The  Quoi !  tun'e*  pas  mart  ?  of  the  s|;>earman,  was 
usually  accompanied  with  a  thrust  of  his  lance,  dfealt 
with  an  inveteracy  which  gives  great  countenance 
to  the  general  opinion,  that  their  orders  were  to  give 
no  quarter.    Even  the  British  officers  who  were  car- 
ried before  Bonaparte,  although  civilly  treated  while 
he  spoke  to  them,  and  dismissed  with  assurances 
'  that  they  should  have  surgical  assistaiu^e  and  pro- 
per attendance,  were  no  sooner  out  of  his  prcMOCf^ 
than  they  were  stripped,  beaten,  anjd  abus^    moat 
of  the  prisoners  whom  the  French  took  fit)m  our 
light  cavalry  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  or  owed 
tnehr  safety  to  concealment  or  a  speedy  escape.    In 
short,  it  seemed  as  if  the  French  army,  whet  they 
commenced  this  desperate  game,  hod,  hke  Bucca- 
neers setting  forth  upon  a  cruise,  renounced  the  com 
mon  rales  of  war  and  bonds  of  social  amity,  and  be- 
come ambitious  of  distin^suishing  themselves  as  ene- 
mies to  the  human  species.    This  unnatural  hatred, 
rarely  announced  and  cruelly  acted  upon,  was  as 
fearfully  avenged.    The  Prussians  listened  not,  and 
they  had  no  reason  to  listen,  to  cries  for  mercy  from, 
those  who  had  thus  abused  their  momentary  advan- 
tages over  themselves  and  their  allies ;   and  their 
light  horse,  always  formidable  on  such  occasions, 
madeafearfol  and  indiscriminate  slaughter,  scarce  in- 
terrupted even  by  the  temptation  oT plundering  the 
baggage  with  which  the  roads  wore  choked,  ana  un- 
chedted  bv  an  auempt  at  resistance.    Those  soldieis 
who  had  oegim  the  morning  with  such  hopei^  and 
whose  conduct  during  the  t>attle  vindicated  tbar 
having  done  so,  were  now  so  broken  in  heart  and 

?>irit8,  that  scores  of  them  fled  at  sight  of  a  ^fW 
russian  hussar. 

Vet  it  is  remarkable  that,  amid  the  countless  num- 
ber who  fell,  both  of  privates  andofRcers,  We  do  not 
notice  many  of'those  names  distii^guished  in  the  bul- 
letins of  Bonaparte's  former  campaigns.  Whether 
the  marshals,  doubting  the  success  oithea  old  mas* 
ter,  hazarded  themselves  less  frankly  in  his  cause,  or 
did  80  with  better  fortune  than  belonged  to  oiudis- 
tinguished  and  undaunted,  Picton,  Ponsonby,  and 
other  officers  of  high  rank  whose  less  we  lament,  it » 
not  for  me  to  conjecture.  But,  except  Duhesme  and 
Friant,  neither  or  whoso  nanies  were  very  mudidis- 
tingnished,  we  hear  of  no  general  officers  among  the 
French  list  of  the  slain.  The  latter  was  killedbya 
ball  close  to  the  turncoat  Ney,  who  commanded  the 
imperial  guards  in  the  last  attack.  The  death  of 
Duhesme  had  something  in  it  which  was  Homeric. 
He  was. overtaken  in  the  village  of  Grenappe  by  one 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  black  hussars,  of  w^om 
he  begged  quarter.  The  soldier  regarM  him.  atenUy, 
with  nis  sabre  uplifted  a|id  then  Sriefly  sayings 
"  The  Dn^of,  Brunswick  died  yesterdB^^n>e8tow3 
on  him  his  death's  wound, 

KutBopf  KMLnarp9tcXpt,  ^nuvto  mXXw  ^irwr. 


'tsT.tk.) 


TO  HIS  KINSFOLK, 


.  <GeneFal  Cnmbrons  was  nid  tilmto  have  Mien  afrcr  | 

^  tdasmf^  quaiier.  and  anooancing-  to  the  British>  by 

.  vliom  It  was  ottbrcd,  ''  The  Imperial  Guard  can  die, 

out  never  surrender.      The  speech  and  the  devotion 

«f  the  funeral  rtooaived  bononrable  mentien  in  the 

Minutea  of  the  Chamber  of  Kepresentativea.    But 

the  paasaf^e  waa  ordered  to  bo  erased  next  day,  it 

beuig  diacovered  that  General  Gambroae  waa  a  pti- 

.  fioner  in  Lord  WelliDgtOA'acanip. 

The  French  retreat  waa  niter  rout  and  con^saion, 
the  men  desertiua;  their  officera,  the  offiocra  (he  men, 
all  discipline  neglected,  and  every  thing  thrown  airay 
wttich  could  for  a  moment  impede  ine  rapidity  of 
iheir  panic  flight.  A  alight  attempt  waa  made  to 
halt  at  the  viUage  of  Genappe^  but  there,  and  at  Char^ 
kroi,  and  wherever elae  the  terrified  fagitiveaatteOifeit^ 
•d  to  pauae,  a  cannon-ahot  oar  two,  or  the  mara  aound 
4tf  a  Prua^ian  •druflfi  or  truMpet,  waa  aofflaieiit  to  ptit 
them  agaui  to  theTOUt. 

The  £iigliah  ramained  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
the  village  aciiaeent.  Be  it  not  faargotten,  that, 
after  auoh  attention  to  their  woandeo  oorapaniona 
jia  the  diomeat  periinhted,  they  oarried  their  auecodra 
lo  the'digahled  Ffenobt  withonl  deignkig  to  remefen- 
het  thai  the  delbnceleaa  and  noanmg'wratobeavaho 
aoQUmbeMd  the  field  of  batue  in  haapa,  were  the 
•aine  m^  who  had  diaplayed  tha  niMt  TalentieaB 
4)ruaHl  on  every  temporary  advantage  whioh  they 
4i^>tained4«riiiR  tfaia  brief  campaign.  Thay  erected 
Mia  Over  dMtti  to  prbtsct  thtom  mnn  the  waatbar, 
Jurougfat  thea  water,  and  aharedwith  them  their  ra- 
Irefh^BOnto-'abowing  in  thia  the  upiidht  nobleiMaa 
<)f  their  own  di^oaitiona,  and  giving  the  iflaat  vivid 
ieBtimony  of  their  deaerving  ^at  victory  with  which 
Pxavidaace  had  orowded  tbaBr^a  victory  aaunpa- 
laU^led  ia  ila  coMequancaa^  aa  the  battia  tcaalf  waa 
in  ita  length,  obetinaoy,  and  inmortanoe.  Adieo! 
iny4aar  major.  £aomaealong  tetter,  which  con* 
taua/maeh  whiiah  you  nmy  have  heard  better  told, 

Sixed  with  aome  thingawith  which  you  f^Vf^ 
ibly  not  yet  acquainted.  The  detaila  which  I  have 
vaainrad  to  put  into  writingi  are  atioat  of  tteem  from 
tha^  authocity  of  oAcers  mgfa  fan  eoinmand  upon 
thai  memoMle  day*  and  I  may  iheiafore  be  allowed 
tplM^IM)  that  even  rapetitioBa  will  he  iiardonad.  ftMr 
toe  aake  of  giting  more  authanticuf  to  the  Matt 
vrhioh  1  have  narrated.    Yonrai  dbo. 

PauL. 


LSTTBR  iX. 
PutTL  1*0  ma  Bitmn  MAadAaxr. 

MMh  VWtMt  to  'Waterl«»-*4)e  G«atM>.'  Btfaaiiarte*!  Oante- 
^Mtamnoeof  Hie  Pidd  of  BvtUe-UvMta  of  tfaa  Fraiioh  9ei- 
Witt — Qennao  Piuyer-Boolu — L«tten— Oantle  Shqpbtra-^ 
Utaek  Advortfadincttt*— Cropi  trampled  down— Houaea  and 
miialola  'raiho«»~Cla{m  of  Damacoi— Rou^umont— Ren^ 
takes  by  VMtei»-NiMiibw  Slain  in  the  Baule— Phimlcr  ob- 


— KeHeeoons  suMeited  by  mese  roen 
4e  'rtoubadoiir-<Ciiaiieoii  de  !a  Folic. 


I  cHOuiA  now,  my  dear  aiatet,  give  yep  aome  de- 
enption  of  the  celebrated  field  of  Wafbrloo.  But 
although  I  viaited  it  with  nnuaual  advantagras,  it  is 
neoeaaary  that  lahonld  recollect  how  many  (deacrip- 
tions  have  already  appeared  of  thia  celebrated  acene 
of  the  greateat  event  of  modern  timea,  and  that  I 
muat  not  weary  your  patience  with  a  twice-told  tale. 
Such  and  ao  nuineroua  have  been  the  vieita  of  Eng- 
lidi  familiea  and  touriatat  aa  to  enrich  the  peaaanta 
of  the  vicinity  by  the  conaequencea  of  an  event  which 
manaoed  them  with  total  rain.  The  good  old  Flem- 
iah  houaewife,  who  keeoa  the  wrincipal  carbartjt  at 
Waterloo,  even  when  I  waa  ther&  had  learnt  the 
value  of  her  situation,  and  charged  three  prices  for 
ear  cofiee,  because  ahe  could  gratify  ua  by  showing 
the  very  bed  in  which  the  Grand  Lord  slept  the 
night  preceding  the  action.  To  what  extremitiea 
the  may  have  aince  proceeded  in  taxing  English 
cwioaity,  it  ia  difficult  to  conjecture.  To  aay  truth, 
the  honeat  Flemiiiga  were  at  firal  altogether  at  a 
Joaa  to  comprehena  the  eagerncaa  and  enthusiaam 


by  whitth  their  Ifengfish  viaitera  W^e  infltiencediA 
their  pilgrimages  to  thia  classic  spot.  Their  country 
has  be^n  long  the  scene  of  military  operations,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  themsolves  have  seldom  talt 
much  personal  interest.  AVith  them  o  batile  feugat 
and  won  is  a  battle  forgotten,  and  the  pc^asani  re- 
sumes hia  ordinary  labotirs  after  the  armies  have 
left  his  district,  tvifh  as  litlJe  Interest  in  recollecting 
the  conflict,  as  if  it  had  been  a  thundcr-aiorm  which 
had  passed  ftway.  You  may  conceive,  therefore,  the 
great  surprise  with  which  tn^c  honeat  po^Jocuran- 
tfes  viewAi  the  number  of  British  travellers  of  oveJy 
possible  description  tvho  hastened  to  visit  the  field 
of  Waterloo. 

I  was  early  m  tfiakhi^  tny  pilgHtoft^e,  yet  th'e^e 
Were  half  a  dozen  of  parties  upon  the  ground  at  the 
eame  time  with  that  to  which  I  heloDged..  Honekt 
John  de  Coster,  the  Flemish  peasant,  'who'in  Bona- 
parte has  made  immortal  by  pressing  into  nis  ser- 
vice aa  a  guide,  was  the  person  in  most  general  ra- 
queat,  and'  ht  repeated  with  great  accuracy  the  saxAe 
aimple  tule  to  ail  '^^ho  deaired  to  hear  him.  Iqiiaa- 
tioned  him  long  and  particularly,  bfit  I  .cannot 
pretend  to  have  extracted  any  infonfnation  in  adtt- 
titfn  to  what  has  been  long  ago  very  kocutat" 
pabliahed  in,  the  newispaperb.  Fot  1  presume  yc 
wonM  be  little  mttereated  m  knowing,  that,  upon  ta 
tnemomble  occitsion,  (he  ex-^mpcror  rod^  a  das- 
pled  horae,  and  wore  a  gray  aurtout  with  a  gvMii 
nnifbnn  coat ;  and,  in  mcmoiy  of  hia  party' a  badp 
aa  I  aupnoae,  a  violet-coloured  waistcokt  and  pan| 
Iddna  or  the  aame.  It  was,  however,  with  no  Ut 
emotion  that  I  walked  t^ith  De  Coater  trom  oaa 
place  to  another,  making  hiin  shb#  me,  as  naaity 
aa  poaaible,  the  ptecise  atations  which  had  bean 
Buccessively  occupied  by  the  fallen  jnonarch  oh  that 
eventful  day.  The  first  waa  at  the  farm  o(  RosaujiL 
neai-  to  that  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  nom  Which  behaa 
witneased  the  tmauccesaful  attack  Upon  Houfpoiif 
mont.  He  remained  ^ere  till  abodt  four  o  clocH 
and  then  removed  into  the  Cottage  Ci  De  Coatei^ 
where  he  continued  utitil  he  descended  into  tha' 
ravine,  or  hollow  way.    There  waa  a  deep  and  inej^ 

f>reasiDle  feeling  of  aw^  in  the  reflection!  that  the 
aat  of  theae  positions  waa  the  identical  place  ijofn 
which  he,  who  had  so  long  held  the  Highest  place'tg 
Europe,  beheld  his*  hopes  cruahed  add  nis  power  d(»- 
troyed.  To  recollect,  that  within  a  short  mohto; 
the  man  whoae  name  had  been  the  termor  of  ^ropa 
atood  on  the  very  ground  which  I  now  occupledi 
(hat  right  oppofflte  was  placed  that  commanm 
whom  the  event  of  the  day  hailed,  Vaiiqutar  au 
Vanqueur  dc  la  ^bre— that  the  landseai^  now  aoU- 
tary  and  peaceful  around  met  piaawiled  ao  lately  a 
acene  of  such  horrid  magnificence— that  the  vaiy 
individual  who  was  now  at  my  aide,  had  then  sto^ 
by  that  of  Napoleon,  and  witnessed  every  change  la 
h»  countenance,  from  hope  to  anxiety,  from  anxiety 
to  fear  and  to  despair,— to  recollect  all  thia,  oppreaa* 
ed  me  with  sensations  which  I  find  it  imposaibla  to 
deacribe.  The  scene  seemed  to  have  ahiited  sa 
rapidly,  that  even  while  I  stood  on  the  very  ataM 
where  it  was  exhibited  I  felt  an  inclination  to  douBt 
the  reality  of  what  had  passed. 

De  Coster  himself  seems  a  sensible^  shrewd  pea^ 
aant.  He  complained  that  the  curiosity  of  the  via* 
iters  who  came  to  hear  his  tale,  interfered  a  good 
deal  with  his  ordinary  and  necessary  occupations : 
I  advised  him  to  make  each  party,  who  insiate* 
upon  seeing  and  questioning  him,  a  jegular  charga 
of  five  francs,  and  assured  him  that  if  he  did  so,  ha 
would  find  that  Bonaparte  had  kept  hia  promiae  of 
making  his  fortune,  though  in  a  way  he  neither 
wishe(>  nor  intended.  Pere  de  Coster  said  he  wa* 
obliged  to  mc  for  the  hint,  and  I  dare  aay  has  net 
failed  to  profit  by  it.* 

The  field  of  battle  plainly  told  the  hiatory  of  tha 
fight,  aa  soon  as  the  positions  of  the  hostile  armiea 
were  pointed  out.  The  extent  was  ao  limited,  and 
the  interval  between  them  so  eaaily  seen  and  com- 
manded,   that  the  various   manceuvrea  could  be 

*  A  Tery  minute  nanativa  of  Bonaparte's  cooduct  dmuif  tha 
whole  day,  taken  down  from  the  mouth  of  this  peasant,  forma  a 
caridOB  article  in  the  Appendix. 
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PAUL'S  UETTER8 


Oat.  IX; 


•tnnd  with  the  ejne  iip<w  the  tali  itwU;  as  npoii  a 
jBiIittfy  pun  of  Ajoot  tquara.  All  shttitqr  ramamf 
•ftne  carnage  had  been  either  burned  or  buried,  and 
^e  relics  of  th^  fray  which  yet  remained  were  not 
in  themselyes  of  a  yery  imposing  kind.  Bones  of 
horses,  quantities  of  old  hatSi  rags  of  clothee,  scraps 
ef  leather,  and  £h«ments  of  Dooks  and  paj^rs, 
strewed  the  i^rouno^in  grest  profusion,  especially 
where  the  action  had  been  most  bloody.  Among 
^e  last,  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence  were  the 
military  UvreUt  or  memorandum-books  of  the 
French  soldiers.  I  picked  up  one  of  these,, wmch 
shows,  by  its  order  and  arrangement,  the  strict  dis- 
dplin&  which  at  one  time  was  maintained  in  the 
French  army,  when  the  soldier  was  obliged  to  enter 
in  such  an  account-book,  not  only  the  state  of  his 
pay  and  equipments^  but  the  occasions  on  which  he 
serred  and  oistlqguished  himself^  and  the  punish- 
ments, if  any;  which  he  had  incurred.  At  the  con- 
clusion is  a  list  of  the  duties  of  the  priyate  soldier, 
amongst  which  is  that  of  knowing  how  to  dress  his 
yictuals,  and  particularly  to  make  good  soup.  The 
Htrei  in  my  possession  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Sieor  Mallet,  of  the  2a  battalion  of  the  8th  ragi- 
ment  ot  the  line :  he  had  been  in  the  service  since 
me  year  1791,  until  the  isth  of  Jun&  1816,  which  day 
probably  closed  his  account,  and  with  it  all  his 
earthly  hopes  and  prospects.  The  fragments  of 
Clerman  prayer-books  were  so  numerous,  that  I  have 
ittle  doubt  a  large  edition  had  been  pressed  into  the 
military  service  of  one  or  other  party,  to  be  used  as 
cartridge-paper.  Letters,  and  other  papers,  momo- 
xandums  of  ousinesB,  or  pledges  of  friendshb  and 
affection,  lay  scattered  about  on  the  field— few  of 
^em  were  now  legible.  A  friend  picked  up  a  copy 
Of  "The  Qentle  Shepherd'*  where  the  Scotch  rem- 
ittents had  been  stationed;  a  circumstance  which 
appeals  strongly  to  our  national  feeling,  from  the 
contrast  between  the  rustic  scenes  of  the  pastoral 
and  that  in  which  the  owner  of  the  volume  had 
irobably  fallen.  Quack  advertisements  were  also  to 
be  found  where  English  soldiers  had  fidlen.  Among 
the  universal  remedies  announced  by  these  em- 
[irics,  ^ere  was  none  against  the  dangers  of  such  a 

Besides  these  fts^pnents.  the  sur&oe  of  the  field 
thowed  evident  marks  of  the  battle.  The  tall  crops 
of  maise  and  rye  were  trampled  into  a  thick  black 
paste,  under  the  feet  of  men  and  horses-~the  ground 
was  torn  in  many  places  by  the  explosion  of  shells, 
and  in  others  strangely  broken  up  and  rooted  by 
the  wheels  of  the  artillery.  Such  signs  of  violent 
and  rapid  motion  reoorded,  that 


^ 


Ruik 


m  isnk,  with  aiuulron  squadron  ekaed, 
'  DottJMffllwflmropaMiL 


Tet,  abstracting  from  our  actual  knowledge  of  the 
dieadftii  cause  of  such  appearances,  they  reminded 
me  not  a  Uttle  of  those  which  are  seen  upon  a  com- 
mon a  few  days  after  a  great  fair  has  been  held 
there.  These  transitory  memorials  were  in  a  rapid 
course  of  disappearing,  for  the  plough  was  already 
at  work  in  several  parts  of  the  field.  There  is,  per- 
haps, more  feeling  than  wisdom  in  the  wish,  yet  I 
own  I  should  have  been  better  ploased^  if,  (or  one 
season  at  least,  the  field  where,  m  imagination,  the 
ploughshare  was  coming  in  frequent  contact  with 
the  corpses  of  the  gallant  dead,  had  been  suffered  to 
remain  fallow.  But  the  com  which  must  soon 
wave  there  will  be  itself  a  temporary  protection  to 
Aeir  humble  graves,  while  it  will  speedily  remove 
lh)m  the  face  of  nature  the  melancholy  traces  of  the 
strife  of  man. 

The  houses  and  hamlets  which  were  exposed  to 
(he  line  of  fire  have  of  course  suffered  very  jnuch, 
being  perforated  by  cannon-balls  in  every  airection. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  at  La  Haye  Saiute. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  peaceful  cottages  might 
then  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  our  admircdfriend, 

"  Around  them.io  them,  the  loud  battle  clans* : 
WHliip  oar  very  wails  fierce  ipoormen  puab,  { 

And  ahned  warrion  ena*  then-  ekwhing  bladet. 
Ah,  wo  »  rae  i  our  warm  and  obeorral  heortfai, 
And  rath«d  floors,  on  which  our  children  plaj'd, 
^wt  be  the  bloody  lair  of  Oytnc  men  r 


Tliere  was  not,  indoed,  i  oottita  ht  tho  yicmity,  bat 
what,  era  tho  ovo  of  ths  flght  wao  erowdod  mak. 
tho  woundad,  many  of  whom  had  only  otnogth  <o 
creep  to  the  next  pboa  of  cover,  that  they  might  hf 
them  down  to  die. 

The  villain  of  Saint  John,  and  othsn  within  the 
English  position,  had  escaped  with  the  demoUtioa 
of  tne  windows,  and  the  breaches  of  the  walls  from 
without.  The  hamleta  lying  on  the  orooaite  heishtSi 
within  the  French  line  of  btvouack,  having  dcsb 
plundered  to  the  bare  walls,  had  sustained  internal 
as  well  as  external  damage.  Among  other  dainaa 
upon  English  eeneroattv,  and  which  may  aervo  to 
illustrate  the  idea  which  foreignera  have  formed  of 
its  iUimitable  extent,  one  waa  made  by  a  pronrielor 
of  thia  district  for  a  considerable  soaa,  stated  to  bo 
the  damage  which  his  property  had  sustained  in  and 
throush  the  battle  ot  Watenoo.  He  waa  asked, 
why  ne  thought  a  claim  so  unpiocedented  in  tho 
usual  course  of  warfare  would  be  listened  to.  Ho 
replied,  that  he  understood  the  British  had  made 
oompensatk>n  in  Spain  to  soffereis  under  similar 
circumstances.  It  was  next  .pointed  out  to  fate, 
that  no  Engliah  soldier  had  or  could  havo  been 
oeaaarv  to  the  damage  which  he  had  sustais 

atnce  the  hamlets  andlioaeeaplundered  lay      

Bonaparte'a  poaition.  The  Fleming  withoat  hav- 
ing atudied  at  Leyden,  underatood  the  dooirine  of 
consequential  damages.  He  could  not  see  that  tho 
ciroumstance  slleged  made  much  difftrenea  sinoo 
he  argued,  if  the  En^ish  had  not  obotinatolir  pla- 
oed  tnemselvee  in  the  way,  the  Prendi  would  havo 
marched  quietly  on  to  Brusaela,  without  doing  hiaa 
any,  material  damage  t  and  it  was  not  aatil  he  waa 
positively  informed,  that  hia  demand  would  not  bo 
granted,  that  he  remained  silenoed,  bat  not 


HougotmM>nt  (a  name  bestowed.  I  bdiey^  by  a 
miatake  of  our  great  commander,  out  which  will 
certainly  supersede  the  more  proper  one  of  Chatean- 
Ooumont)  is  the  only  place  of  ooosMleration  wlneh 
was  totally  destroyed.  The  shattered  and  black- 
ened ruins  of  this  httle  chateau  remain  among  the 
wreck  of  its  garden,  while  the  fruit-trees,  hatt  torn 
down,  half  fiuBlened  to  the  walla,  give  some  idea  of 
the  Dutch  nearness  with  which  it  had  beea  kept 
ere  tho  storm  of  wsr  approached  it.  The  garM 
wall  being  secured  by  a  strong  high  hedge,  it  ■  sop 
IK>aed  the  French  continued  the  attack  for  aome 
time  before  they  were  aware  ^f  the  great  atrongthof 
their  defencea.  Yet  it  is  strsnge  that  Bonapsrta, 
who  witnessed  the  assault,  never  asked  De  Coster, 
who  stood  at  his  elbow,  in  what  manner  the  gardsa 
was  enclosed. 

The  wall  was  all  loop-holed  for  tho  oso  of  mbs- 
ketry»  and  the  defenders  also  maintained  a  fire  from 
scafiol^a^  which  enabled  them  to  level  thoir  gMoa. 
Most  visiters  bought  peaches,  and  sathered  haiel-  / 
nuts  and  filberds  in  the  garden,  with  the  pioos  par- 
pose  of  pUnting.  when  they  returned  to  Kngland, 
trees,  wnich  might  remind  tnem  and  their  posterity 
of  thia  remarkable  spot.  The  grove  of  trees  aroond 
Hougoumpnt  was  shattered  by  gr^pe-shot  sad 
musketry  in  a  mos  t  extraordinary  manner.  I  oonnt- 
ed  the  marks  upon  one  which  had  been  struck  in 
twenty  difierent  placee,  and  I  think  there  was 
scarce  any  Ane  which  haid  totally  escaped.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  whom  this  ravaged  domain 
belongs  ia  to  receive  full  oompenaation  frtMoa  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  thst,  notwithstanding 
the  care  which  had  been  bestowed  in  burying  or 
burning  the  dead,  the  stench  in  several  places  of  the 
field,  and  particularly  at  La  Haye  Ssinte  and  Hon- 
goumont,  was  such  aa  to  indicate  that  the  fonner 
operation  had  been  but  haatUv  and  impeifoctly  per- 
formed. It  was  impossible  ot  course,  to  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  numbers  of  the  slain ;  but,  indiiding 
those  who  foil  on  both  sidee,  before  the  retrest  com* 
menced,  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  will  probably  be 
found  considerably  within  the  mark,  and  I  have  seen 
officers  of  experience  who  compute  it  much  higher. 
When  it  is  considered,  therefore,  thst  so  many  hu- 
man coipses,  besides  those  of  msny  thousand  hor- 
see,   were  piled  upon  a  field  soazoely  two  miiss 


Cot.CC] 
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loiw.  and  not  aboro  half  a  aSa  in  bnadth,  it  la 
TToaoarftil  tnat  a  paadlential  diaeaae  has  not  bro- 
ken out,  to  som  i4>  the  horron  of  the  campaign. 

If  the  peaaanta  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Water- 
loo aofbred  great  alarm  and  conaiderable  damage 
in  the  ooarae  of  thia  tremendona  conflict,  it  muat  be 
acknoivledged  they  had  peculiar  and  ample  meana 
of  laemnlfication.  They  had.  in  the  firat  place,  the 
greatoat  ahare  of  the  apoila  of  the  field  of  battle,  for 
our  aoldiera  were  too  much  ezhauated  to  anticipate 
them  in  thia  particular.  Many  country  people  were 
at  once  ennaied  by  the  plunder  of  the  French  bag- 
gage, and  not  a  few  by  that  of  the  Britiah,  which, 
having  been  ordered  to  retreat  during  the  action, 
became  embarraaaed  on  the  narrow  cauaeway  lead- 
ing through  the  great  foreat  of  Soigniea,  and  waa 
there  fairly  aacked  and  pillaged  by  the  runaway 
Belgiaaa  and  the  peaaantry;  a  diMpraceful  acene, 
which  nothing  but  the  brilltancx  oi  the  ^reat  vic- 
tory, and  the  oooaequent  enthuaiaam  of  joy,,  could 
haye  allowed  to  be  paaaed  over  without  atrict  in- 
quiry. Many  of  our  officers,  and  some  but  ill  able 
to  anbrd  aucn  a  loaa^  were  in  thia  manner  deprived 
of  all  their  elothea  and  baggage  at  the  moment  of 
their  advance  into  the  temtonea  of  France.  The 
aervanta  of  the  offlcera  themaelvea,  were  aometimea 
acceaaary  lo  thia  pillage;  and,  it  ia  aaid,  that  one  of 
theae  fugitive  domeatica,  with  the  addreaa  of  one 
of  Moliere'a  aervanta  or  Terence's  alavea,  had  the 
nrt  to  extract  from  hia  maater's  parenta  a  sum  of 
OMway  which  he  pretended  to  have  laid  out  upon  hia 
ianeral,  before  they  had  received  tidings  that  the 
pretended  defimct  had  eacaped  the  alaughter. 

A  more  innoc^t  aource  of  profit  haa  opened  to 
many  of  ^e  poor  people  about  Waterloo,  by  the 
aalo  of  auch  trinketa  and  arma  aa  they  collect  daily 
Aom  the  fidd  of  battle  i  things  of  no  intrinsic  value, 
but  upon  which  eurioaity  acta  a  daily  increaaing  es- 
timate. Theae  memonala,  like  the  hooka  of  the 
Sibyla,  riae  in  value  as  th^  decrease  in  number. 
Almoat  every  hamlet  opens  a  mart  of  them  as  soon 
MB  £ngiiah  vudtera  appear.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
■dren,  ruahed  out  upon  us,  holding  up  sw;orda,  pia- 
uAa.  carabinea,  and  holstera,  all  of  which  were 
aola  when  I  waa  there  a  prix  juste,  at  leaat  to  those 
who  knew  how  to  drive  a  bargain.  I  saw  a  toler- 
^ly  good  carabine  bought  for  five  franca^  to  be  aure 
there  went  many  woras  to  the  bargain,  for  the  old 
woman  to  whom  it  belonged  had  the  conscience  at 
feat  to  aak  a  gold  Napoleon  for  it,  bejng  about  the 
-value  it  wouldThave  borne  m  Birmmgham.  Cross- 
es of  the  Legion  of  Honour  were  in  great  request, 
and  already  stood  high  in  the  market  I  bousht 
one  of  the  ordinary  aort  for  forty  franca.  The 
aaglea  which  the  French  soldiers  wore  in  ftonX  of 
their  capa,  especially  the  more  aolid  ornament  at 
that  deacription  wmch  belonged  to  th^  Imperial 
Guards,  were  aought  after,  but  might  be  had  for  a  few 
aoua.  But  the  great  object  of  ambition  waa  to  possess 
the  armour  of  a  cuirassier,  which  at  first  might  have 
been  bought  in  great  quantity,  almoat  all  the  wearera 
having  fallen  m  that  bloody  battle.  The  victora 
had,  indeed,  carried  off  some  of  these  cuirasses  to 
serve  aa  culinary  utensils^  and  I  myself  have  aeen 
the  Highlandera  frying  thar  rations  of  beef  or  mut- 
ton upon  the  breaat-plates  and  back-pieces  of  their 
•diacomfited  adveraanea.  But  enough  remained  to 
make  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of  9t.  John,  Water- 
loo. Planchenoit,  Ac  When  I  was  at  La  Belle 
AOiance  I  bought  the  cuiraaa  of  a  common  soldier 
for  about  aiz  franca;  but  a  very  handsome  inlaid 
one,  once  the  property  of  a  French  officer  of-  dis- 
tinction, which  was  for  sale  in  Brussels,  cost  me 
four  times  the  sum.  As  for  the  casques,  or  head- 
yiecaa,  which  by  the  way  are  remarkably  handaome, 
they  are  almost  introuvabU^  for  the  peasants  im- 
mediately aold  them  to  be  beat  out  for  old  copper, 
and  the  pnrchaaers,  needlessly  afraid  of  their  being 
re^simed,  destroyed  them  as  fast  as  possible. 

Tbaeagemeaa  with  which  we  entered  into  these 
aegotiations,  and  atill  more  the  zeal  with  which  we 
picked  up  every  trifie  we  could  find  upon  the  field, 
father  acandalized  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  day, 
who  did  me  the  favour  to  guide  me  over  the  field  of 


battle^  aad  who  oonaidafad  <ha  iatanatil  took  b^ 
thinga  which  he  waa  aoonatomed  to  see  aoattarad 
aa  mere  trnmpeiy  i^wn  many  a  field  of  victory,  with 
a  feeHng  that  I  beheve  made  him  for  the  momeBt 
heartily  ashamed  of  hia  company.  I  waa  obligad 
to  remind  him  that  aa  he  had  himaelf  gathered  Ian- 
rela  on  the  aame  apot,  he  afaonld  have  aympathy  or 
patience  at  leaat.  with  our  more  humble  harveat  i^ 
peach-atonea,  filberda,  and  trinketa.  Fortunately 
the  enthuaiaam  of  a  visiter,  who  want  a  bow-ahot 
beyond  us.  by  cairyina  off'a  brick  from  the  honae  of 
La  Belle  Alliance,  with  that  of  a  more  wholesale 
amateur,  who  actually  purchaaed  the  door  of  the 
aaid  manaion  for  two  gold  Napoleons  a  little  mid- 
gated  my  military  friend' a  censure  of  our  folly,  by 
snowing  it  was  poaaible  to  exceed  it  I  own  I  waa 
myself  somewhat  curiona  reapecting  theuae  whidi 
could  be  mada  of  the  door  of  La  Belle  Alliance^ 
unless  upon  a  speculation  of  cutting  it  up  into  tiin* 
ket8»  like  Shakspeare's  mulberry-tree. 

A  relic  of  greater  n^oral  intereat  waa  given  me  by 
a  lady,  whoae  father  nad  found  it  upon  the  iSeld  €i 
battle.  It  is  a  manuscript  collection  of  French  song% 
bearing  stains  of  clay  and  blood,  which  probably  m- 
dicate  the  fate  of  the  proprietor.  One  or  two  of 
these  romances  I  thought  pretty,  and  have  aince  had 
an  opportunity  of  having  them  tranalated  into  Eng- 
lish,^ meetmg  at  Pans  with  one  of  our  Scottiab 
men  of  rhyme. 


ROMANOS  OF  DUNOIS. 


ft  wM  DiBioJf,  tlw  yoma  uad  bisTB,  wu  bomd  ftrPshi 
Bat  fiMhe  made  iMoriMinbelbra  Saint  Marr'»«lKn>i    .  . 
"  And  «ant,  inunoEtftL  Queeo  of  Hmvoo.'*  wm  atill  tte  aoUia'i 

"fiuS^^ar  prove  tl*  bmveat  laaislit.aiid  lora  fhaftJMtC  (kk.** 

Hiaoatb  ofbonoar  on  the  ahrine  ha  ciftired  it  witb  Uf  Bwiad, 
AndlSlow'd  lo  the  Holy  Laud  the  baoner  ofMs  Locd ; 
Where,  ftithM  to  fail  noble  tow.  hia  wa^el7  fllTd  tha  air.— 
"Be  bonoor'dayc  the  bnveit  kniifat.  beloved  Iha  ftiraat  4k.» 


owed  the  oooqueat  to  hk  ann,  and  then  hit  Ilef*>loidisl^ 
'*  T£ie  heart  that  hai  fin  honour  beat,  by  bUn  moat  be  lepaid.— 


Thnro 


My  danghter  babel  and  thott  ahall  be  a  wedded  pair. 
For  thoaait  brnveat  of  the  brave,  aha  fWraiC  of  tha  ftk' 

And  then  they  boond  the  holy  knot  bcftre  Mat  Maiy^  i 
Thatmakea  a  oaradiM  on  earth  ifheaita  and  baada  eaMNM  I 
And  eWT  lonfand  lady  briiht  thai  wen  in  chuial  than,  ' 

CMed,"Roaour'd  be  the  bnveitknicht.  beloved  the  Aiaitftk  I" 


THE  TROUBADOUR. 

Olowfaff  with  love,  on  fire  ftr  fkme, 

A  Troobadour  that  hated  MMiow, 
Beneath  hia  lady'a  window  came. 

And  thui  he  aunc  fail  last  food-aMinm 
*'  Bfy  ann  it  it  my  country*!  right, 

Mjr  heart  ia  in  my  trae  Wve'a  boww; 
Qayhr  fiir  krve  and  fame  to  fight 

BBfito  the  gallant  TRwbadoui." 

And  while  he  maiob*d  with  hafan  on  head 

And  ban  in  hand,  the  deeoant  rang,  • 

Aa  ftithfttlto  Ua  iavourite  maid, 

Tut  minatral-bortben  itifl  he  rang : 
**  My  enn  it  ii  my  coootnr'i  right. 

My  heart  ia  fai  my  lady  a  bower; 
Reaolved  Ibr  love  and  Ihnie  tofiant, 

I  come,  a  gallant  ThNibadonr.^' 

Even  when  the  battle-roar  waa  dea^ 

With  dauntleaa  heart  ha  hew'd  hia  way 
Mid  nhntaring  lance  and  talehion-aweap. 

And  atilTwaa  heard  hia  wamor^lay  t 
"  My  lilh  it  ia  my  oountry'a  right, 

Mr  heart  ia  in  my  ladf  *8  bower ; 
For  uive  to  die,  fiw  fame  to  fight, 

Beoomee  the  valiant  Troubadour.'* 

Alaal  noon  the  bloody. field 

Be  fefi  beneath  the  foeman'a  glaive, 
But  atill,  reclining  on  hia  afaield, 

Expinng  aung  the  exulting  atave  • 
"  My  lift  It  is  my  oountry'a  nght. 

My  heart  ia  in  ray  lady'a  bower  i 
For  love  and  fkme  lo  fall  in  fight,  . 

Beoomea  the  vatiant  Troubadour." 

The  tone  of  these  two  lOmanccA  cnimea  m  not 
unhappily  with  the  circumstances  in  which  tha  mar 
nuacript  waa  found,  although  I  do  not  pretend  to 


•3 


tAn^  lswers 


^:<liatodiflMeB6d  &6teal«iihaioii«  «l  »  nOkarf  bwd, 
'  raea  the  flnt  of  them,  to  my  certam  knowledge,  and 
•J  km  no  aomt  the  other  alaoja  a  oommon  and 
popular  BOng  in  France.^    Th»  following  Anacre- 
ontic is  •ornewhit  ofa  different  kind,  and  less  con- 
iiactad  wuh  the  lone  of  feelinf  exoited  by  the  recol- 
•  lecivm,  that  the  manuacript  in  which  it  ocean  waa 
the  nbc  of  a  fidd  of  battle  :~ 

It  chanced  that  Cupid  on  a  SfeasoD,       / 
By  FaDcjr  urged,  resolvod  to  wed, 

But  oouM  not  Mttle  whether  ReaMn 
Or  Folly  abould  iMwtaJu  bia  bed. 

Wfcat  doet  he  thcQ  J-Upon  my  life, 
Tnjaa  bad  example  for  a  deiW 

And  Folly  for  bia  bouis  of  x^yoty 

Thou^tbw  be  dealt  in  petty  traana, 

'  ecgalimMiire; 


'tUt.* 


^.Heloved  them  both  id  ecwj 

^^i^L**^  ^  of  Reason, 
And  Folly  brotignt  to  bed  ol 


ofPleaauTO. 


iere  us  another  verae  of  this  last  aongjiut  bo  muoh 
faced  byfltauis,  and  diafiarured  by  indifferent  ortho- 
nphy,  aa  to  be  umnteljiglble.  The  little  collection 
^tauiB  eeyeral  other  dittiea.  but  rather  partaking 
wo  much  of  the  freedom  of  the  corps  de  garde, 
m  Pe  worthy  the  trouble  of  iranacriptiun  or  tnnala- 
uon. 

I  have  taken  more  paina  respecting  these  poems 
than  their  mtrmsic  poettcai  ment  can  be  supposed 
to  deserve,  either  in  the  original  or  the  English  ver- 
sion :  but  I  cannot  divide  them  from  the  interest 
wtn^L  they  have  aequired  by  the  place  andnanner 
in  whieh  tlsMy  vera  obUraec^  and  thereforo  accomt 
'Ibem  wore  pwcioos  than  any  other  of  the  remmns 
•^«rf'l?f^  whiph  have  fallen  into  my  Dossession. 
Had  tne^  relics  of  minstrelsy,  or  any  thing  corres- 
ponAng  to  them  m  tone  and  spirit  been  preserved 
aa  actual  trophies  of  the  fields  of  Cresey  and  Agin- 
oowti  how  many  gay  visions  of  knights  and  aqmics 
and  troubadours,  and  Hrventsa  and  tew,  and  courts 
or  JUpye  and  usages  of  antique  chivalry,  would  -the 
perusal  have  excited  1    Now,  and  brought  cbae  to 
our  own  nnies,  tb^  can  only  be  conaidered  aa  the  ' 
atQQ|Lm  trade  of  the  master  of  a  regimental  band ; 
or  u  best,  we  may  suppose  the  compilation  to  have 
pegn  the  PMpme  of  some  young  and  gay  French 
6mcer.  who,  little  carmg  about  the  real  menu  of  the 
quarrel  in  which  he  was  engaged,  considered  the 
war  by  which  the  fate  of  Europe  waa  to  be  decided 
only  as  a  natoraj  ^d  animating  eichange  for  the 
pleasures  of  Pana    SlflTthe  gaffaniry  and  levity  of 
the  poetry  coinpela  ua  to  contrast  its  destined  pur- 
PpM,  to  cheer  hoiurs  of  mirth  or  of  leisuie,  with  the 
Place  in  which  the  mannacnpt  was  fbund,  trampled 
iT^  in  the  blood  of  the  writer,  and  flung  away 
hJJ^i  ^k^  1??  *t\«P<>flers,  who  hadTtripped 
2!?vi"  ™  h^  ^  *»"!«•    I  will  not,  howevCT^ 
trouble  you  with  any  ftirther  tranalations  at  present  • 
oiUy,.to  do  jmitice  to  my  gallant  Troubadour,  I  will 
•ubjom  theongmal  French  m  the  postscript  to  this 
"II       ^V^  '  ^"^  o^  *«>™e  difficulty ;  for  accurate 
orthography  was  not  a  quality  of  the  original  writer, 
and  I  am  mysdf  farfrom  possessing  a  critical  know- 
Ijdgeof  the  French  language,. though  I  have  endea- 
voured to  correct  his  most  obvious  errors.  I  am.  dear 
nster,  anectionately  yours, 

PAtJL. 


POSTSCRIPT 

CHAI7S0N. 

Partaatpoar  la  Sjnfe  le  jeune  ot,beaa  Doaob. 
AJiapner  Mmo  de  b-^nir  tes  exploits, 
«ff."*^'  PRoine  immortcne.'Mui  diL-fl  en  paitant, 
(^  j'aime  la  phis  belle,  ot  sou  le  plui  vaiJJanL'* 

n  rave  mr  la  pieiro  le  serment  de  I'honneiir, 
Bt  va  mine  en  ffuerrc  le  Comte  et  son  eeigneitf ; 
Au  noUe  toju  fiddle  il  crie  on  combaliant, 
AflUMr  &  la  pbu  beUe.  ^oire  au  pliu  vaillant" 


ObM  <Mt  hvlttolre--^  DaMib.<*d»«bn 


A 1*  autei  de  Marie  iie  centedtent  taw  lee  dew, 
Cette  uoioa  chcne  Qui  eeuie  la*  raid  beweay  \ 
CiMcuna  Dame  a  la  ChaDelle  ■'  ^crie  eo  kt  vtvaot 
Amour  1  la  plua  belle,  hoiuieur  an  pUu  railhotr 


ROMANCE  DE  TROUBADOUR. 

Brttant  d'  amour,  en  partant  poor  la  pittie. 
Le  Trottbaniur,  enneni  de  ehacifo, 

?ei«oit  ainai  &  aa  Jeune  ben^ 
'oue  lea  uiaima  en  obaaUMit  ce  lefisia ; 
'*  Mod  brae  I  ma  patne, 
Mon  otBor  pour  mon  uate, 
Mourir  nlmeat  pour  la  Qiain  st  I* 
C'eaL  le  devoir  d'uo  vaiflant  Tloiili 

Dana  le  bhwne  le  Troubadour  fiddle : 

La  oaaqua  on  tbot,  la  «uiua»  ala 

Dana  aa  deUie.  k  aajeuae  bptave. 

Cbaoloit  einai  le  joycux  renaiui ; 
Mon  brea  &  ma  patrie. 
Men  cdur  pour  moo  aipie. 
Meurir  tuimuiA  poor  la  Qninelf  AaMir* 
Cert  le  devoir  d'ua  yaiUaat  tVagUdeia^ 

DaiH  leaeoaibato  dephijralit  fon  eoonie. 
La ocNm»att  cmnr,  la ikivB  %  haiate, 
£toit  le  m^  au  nilieu  de  Mmfee, 
Chaoue  matin,  en  ehaotant  Jb  XwBis ; 

'^  Mon  bma  ^  ma  pirtiie. 

MM  eoBur  I  moa  amie, 

Oe  bmn,  helaa  i  deiployaat  «an.^ 

«us  enneona  en  bmvant Je  testis, 
reatMraU  aw  la  &  aoD  auM. 
ominant  Mbene.  et  dianGLit  le  itMa 
*  Mon  bna  I  ma  BatHe» 
Mon  ocBur  &  «kmi  amia, 
MovrirtaliMiitpav  1'  bg(Mefr«ir^ 
(reet  le  deToir  d'lm  vz^  T^aubs4o«a^ 


CHANSON  hE  LA  FOLIB 

pe  prendre  ftaiine.  UDJour,  dit-^q. 


De  prendre  Amine  wjOMr,  ,dit^ 
Ll\mour  conduit  la  FaAWue. 
On  ha  propoaa  la  Rijaon, 
On  hii  propoaa  la  MNe.^ 
QabI  cfaniz  fivoH  le  DiMftipoa, 
Chacune  d' eux  eat  &rt  jolie— 
n  pril  pour  ummo  la  tLueoo, 
El  poor  mattreeae  la  Frilel 

n  lea  aiiBOJt  timtea  ]ee  deux, 
Av^  line  coDatance  tigafe. 
Meta  r€pottr  vrrant  am  nieux 
Avee  la  ehaimante  rivale, 
NatuituB  double  vejelqa. 
Deladqufalecay^itede. 


LETTER  X. 


PAtTL  TO 


XSO. 


*  P«il  boa  ainee  learned  that  tfaaa 
av  BO  leaa  a  peraonace  than  the  Du 


two  romaaoee  wece  wnttM 
laede  SL  Leu. 


Plamfah  Ptane-Bruaeela-Pace  of  the  OouiHry^yeieita-A» 
werp  DodK-yarde-Bembaidment  of  Antwerp-<!bnet  M  IK 
vemoi-Uiiion  of  FlaDdem  and  the  I««tfaerianla-MnD^ if 
Refaffon-Antwerp  Cathedral-Piotiuea  eanied  dT  far  i« 
g«ncb-Rubena»  peacent  from  the  CnMe-PaiDtiaa  liw 
Chapel  where  ho  m  bnned— Wax  Figarae-EffeetofUie  OotoB 
on  Dutch  ^mmeree—Kint  of  the  Nethertaoda-Bdtato  «»5! 
-FlgniBh  Baila^-auKBca-ijodneaa  to  the  Pritrt  oftto  PaPJ 
of  Bruaaela-of  Aotwcrp-Scapinf  Scjthe-ClunfiiMH  «i 
Flemiab  Funutoro  and  Impicmenta— AppaiaUM  fiir  Sbpei&c  a 
Hoffae. 

The  obligation  which  I  cono-acted  to  write  to  fMh 
my  dear  fnend,  upon  subjects  in  some  degneooa- 
nfcted  with  your  statistical  purattits,  hangs  iwim 
the  neck  of  my  conscience,  and  encumbers  no  ^Miie 
than  wiy  of  the  others  which  1  have  rashly  en>»» 
into.  But  vou  will  forgive  the  defioteDeiesofonflb^ho, 
though  fifteen  years  doomed  to  be  a  fanner,  hts 
hitherto  looked  upon  his  sheep  and  cows  rstaer  s* 
picturesque  objecta  in  the  pasture^  than  suhjaets  «* 

t  Ita  in'MS. 
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^  profit  in  the  market,  and  who,  by  some  unaccounta-  and  upwards.  The  fortifications  aleo,  which  Boiia- 

me  obtuseneaa  of  intellect,  never  could  interest  him-  ^arte  ujded  to  ihos^u  of  tlie  city,  were  of  the  ukoat 

Belf  about  his  turnips  or  potatoes,  unless  they  were  formidable  description.    Nevcrtneless,  the  Britbh 

placed  upon  the  dinner-table.    Could  I  iiave  got  an  thunders  reached  his  vessels  even  in  their  well-oe- 

mtelligent  Flemish  farmer  to  assist  me,  I  have  lit-  fended  dock-yards,  as  was  testiSed  by  several  of 


tie  doubt  that  I  might  have  sefit  you  some  interest 
mg  ioformation  from  that  land  of  Goshen,  where  the 
|iand  of  the  labourer  is  never  for  an  instant  folded 
m  inactivity  upon  his  bosom,  and  where  the  rich 
soil  repays  with  ready  gratitude  the  pains  bestowed 
in  cultivadon.  Promptitude  and  regularity,  the  soul 
of  all  agricultural  operations^  are  here  in  such  active 
exertion,  that  before  the  com  is  driven  out  of  the 
field  in  which  it  haa  been  reaped,  the  plough  is  at 
work  upon  the  stubble,  leaving  only  the  ridges  oc- 
cupied oy  the  shocks.  The  tertiUty  of  the  soil  is 
something  nnoQualled,  even  in  our  best  caxse  lands, 
being  generally  a  deep  iind  inexhaustible  mould,  as 
fovoarable  for  fore&t- trees  as  for  cultivation.  Cheap- 
ness is  the  natural  companion  of  plenty;  and  I 
cuiould  suppose  that  Brussels,  considered,  as  a  capital, 
where  every  luxury  can  be  commanded,  is  at  present 
one  of  the  most  economical  places  of  residence  in 
Europe.  I  began  a  brief  computation,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  I  mi^t  support  myself  with  those 
comforts  of  luoninee  which  habit  has  rendered  ne- 
cessary to  me,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  decent 
hospitality,  and  a  req^ectable  appearand  for  about 
the  sum  of  oirect  taxes  which  I  pay  to  the  public  in 
Scotland.  But  ere  I  hadt  time  to  grumble  at  my  lot, 
came  the  comfortable  recottection.  that  my  humble 
home  in  the  north  is  belted  in  by  the  broad  sea,  and 
divided  from  all  the  con vulsiona  that  have  thceaten- 
ea  the  continent,  that  no  dtntendiog  armies  have 
decided  the  late  of  the  world  within  ten  miles  of  my 
dwelling,  and  that  the  sound  of  cannon  nev«r 
broko  my  rest,  unless  as  an  eAily/eu-de-j&U.  These, 
with  the  various  circumstances  of  safety  and  free- 
dom connected  with  them,  and  arising  out  of  them, 
are  reasons  more  than  sufficient  for  determining 
my  preference  in  £ivour  of  my  own  homely  home. 

But  for  such'  as  have  better  reasons  than  mere 
economy  for  ehoosjjiig  a  short  residence  abrofMl, 
Brussels  possesses  gi«at  attractions.  The  English 
society  there,  so  far  as  I  saw  it,  is  of  the,  very  first 
order,  and  I  understand  that  of  the  principal  fami- 
lies of  the  Netherlands  is  accessible  and  pleasant 
This,  however,  is  wandering  from  the  promised 
topjca — re9enon9  d  noe  mouUna, 
The  farm-houses  and  cottages  in  the  Netherlands 

aye  an  air  of  ease  and  comfort  corresponding  with 

le  healthy  and  oontented  air  of  their  inhabitants. 
4.nat  active  industry,  which  eradicates  everv  weed, 
prevents  the  appearaAce  of  waste  and  disorder,  and 
turns  every  little  patch  of  garden  or  orchard-ground  to 
active  profit,  is  nowhere  seen  to  more  advantage  then 
in  the  Netherlands;  and  Uie  Flemish  painters 
copied  from  nature  when  they  represented  the 
groups  of  trees  and  thickets  in  which  their  cottages 
are  usually  embosomed.  These  thickets,  and  the 
woods  of  a  larger  scale,  which  are  numerous  and 
extensive^  supply  the  inhabitants  with  fuel,  though 
there  are  also  coal  mines  wrought  to  oonsidcrable 
extent  near  Charleroi.  The  woods  are  chiefly  of 
beech,  but  varied  with  birches,  oaksi  and  other  trees. 
The  oakjB,  in  particular,  seem  to  find  this  a  favourite 
sqD,  and  are  to  be  seen  sprouting  freely  in  situations 
where  the  surface  appears  a  light  and  loose  sand. 
In  the  lower  strata,  no  doubt,  they  find  a  clay  soil 
better  adapted  to  their  nourishment. 

The  forests  of  Flanders  were  formerly  of  a  more 
valuable  description  that  at  present,  for  the  trees  fit 
for  ship-timber  have  been  m  a  great  measure  cut 
down  by  Bonaparte's  orders,  in  bis  eager  desire  to 
create  a  navy  at  Antwerp.  Nothing  could  better 
mark  the  immensity  of  his  projects,  ^and  the  exten- 
sive means  which  he  had  combined  for  their  execu- 
tion, than  the  magnificent  dock-yards  which  he 
created  in  that  city.  The  huge  blocks  of  hewn  stone, 
of  the  most  beamiful  gray  colour  and  closest  grain, 
each  weighing  from  two  to  four  tons,  which  were 
empioyeain  facing  the  large  and  deep  basins  which 
he  constructed,  were  brought  by  water  from  the 


them  having  been  sunk  during  the  bombardment  by 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  of  which  the  masts  yet  re- 
niam  visible  above  water.  The  people  of  Antwerp 
did  not  speak  with  Auch  respect  of  the  talents  of 
Carnot,  (their  governor  during  the  siege,)  consider- 
ed as  an  engineer^  although  we  have  often  heard 
them  mentioned  with  applause  in  England.  They 
pointed  out  the  remains  of  a  small  fkscine  battery, 
which  was  said  to  be  misplaced,  and  never  to  have 
done  any  executioUi  as  the  only  offensive  pr^artien 
made  by  order  of  this  celebrated  matlieraatician..  In 
other  respects  the  citizens  were  agreeably  dsosived 
in  Carnot,  whose  appointment  to  the  govemmeit  of 
the  city  was  regarded  with  the  greatest  wppfsoep- 
sions  by  the  inhabitants,  who  remembered  uwtihe 
had  been  the  minister  and  instrument  of  BoWIb- 
pierre.  He  gave  them,  however,  no  reason  to  cMn- 
plain  of  him,  and  the  neceesary  meastires  which  Jae 
adopted  of  destroying  such  parts  of  the  suburbs  as 
interfered  with  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  places  were  carried  into  executioB  wi^ 
as  much  gentleness  and  moderation  as  the  inhahH- 
ants  could  have  expected.  The  town  itself^, bc^tog 
studiously  spared  by  the  demency  of  the  heaiegwg 

Smeral,  sufiered  but  little  from  the  British  w* 
oug^  some  houses  were  ruined  bv  the  bembe,  >aiid 
particttlarJy  the  JOauane,  or  French  0MC0«^4«nse» 
whose  occupants  had  so  long  vexed  the  Fkooipcs 
by  their  extortion,  that  its  desUrueiion  wasreffMniod 
by  them  with  great  ioy. 

Belgium,,  or  Flanders,  has  of  late  acquked  aneiir 
political  exiatencek  as  a^rincipal  ^art  of  the  kingdiom 
of  the  Netherlands,  i  am  no  fnend,  in  general,  lo 
the  modern  political  legerdemain,  which  traneniB 
cities  and  districts  Srom  one  state  to  another,  sub- 
stituting the  natural  boundaries,"  (a  phrase  invent- 
ed by  the  French  to  justify  the^  own  usurpetionst) 
by  assuming  a  river,  or  a  chain  of  mouBtaias,  or 
some  other  geographical  line  of  demareation,  in- 
stead of  the  moral  limits,  which  have  been  drann, 
by  habits  of  fiuth  and  loyalty  to  a  particular  sei«fr' 
reign  or  form  of  government,  bv  agreement  in  peli- 
ticai  and  religious  opinions,  and  by  resemblance  of 
lani^uage  and  manners;  limits  traced  at  first  psp- 
haps  by  the  influence  of  chance,  bat  whieh  haive 
been  rendered  sacred  and  indeUhfe  by  lonsr  comae 
of  time  and  the  habits  which  ithasgniditairY£bstei»- 
ed.  ArrtmdiMtnunU,  therefore,  iMemaitiest  and- 
all  the  other  terms  of  modern  date^  nndersanottan 
of  which  cities  and  districts,  and  even  kingdoms, 
have  been  passed  from  one  goverament  to^  anoliisr|. 
as  the  property  of  lands  and  stock  is  transfeired 
by  a  bargain  between  private  partiea,.have  besa 
generally  found  to  jHail  in  their  principal  object. 
Either  a  general  indinerence  to  the  form  of  govenir 
ment  and  its  purposes,  has  been  engendered  hi 
those  whom  supenor  force  has  thus  rendered  the 
sport  of  circumstances:  or,  when  the  ^minds  of  the 
population  are  <^  a  higher  and  more  vigorous  order, 
the  forced  trans^rence  has  only  served  to  increase 
their  affection  to  the  country  firom  which  they  have 
been  torn,  and  their  hatred  against  that  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  The  alienation  of  the  Tyiot 
from  Austria  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the 
latter  effect ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  this  iniquitous 
habit  of  transferring  allegiance  in  the  gross  from 
one  state  to  another,  without  consulting  either 
the  wishes  or  the  prejudicea  of  those  from  whoni 
it  is  claimed,  has  had  the  former  C9nsequence8  m 
promoting  a  declension  of  public  spirit  among  the 
smaller  districts  of  Germany.  Upon  the  map^ 
indeed,  the  new  acquisitions  are  traced  with  the 
same  colour  which  distinguishes  the  original  domi- 
nions of  the  state  to  which  they  are  attached,  and 
in  the  accompanying  gazetteer,  we  read  that  such 
a  citv,  wnh  its  liberties,  containing  so  many  thou- 
sana  isouls,  forms  now  a  part  of  the  population  ol 
such  a  kngdom  :  but  can  this  be  seriously  snp- 
quarries  of  Charleroi,  at  the^distahce  of  sixty  miles  I  nosed  (nt  least  until  the  lapse  of  centuries)  to  con^ 
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TOT  to  the  fobjecta,  thus  tranifemdj  that  lore  and 
«fleclK>ii  to  their  new  dynastv  of  nilera,  that  rever- 
ence for  the  institutiona  in  cnurch  and  atate,  ihoae 
wholeaome  and  honeat  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
•political  aociety  to  which  we  belong,  which  go  ao 
tar  in  forming  the  love  of  our  native  countrv? 
**  Care  I  for  the  limba^  the  thewefli  the  sinewa  of  a 
man~€Kve  me  the  apirit !"— and  when  the  atipula- 
tiona  of  a  treaty,  or  the  deer^a  of  a  conqueror,  can 
tranafer,  with  the  landa  and  nousea,  the  lov&  faith, 
and  attachment  of  the  inhabitants,  I  will  believe 
that  such  arrondissements  make  a  wholeaome  and 
useftil  part  of  the  atate  to  which  they  are  asogned. 
'Until  then  the  attempt  seema  much  like  that  of  a 
charlatan  who  should  essay  to  engraft,  aa  a  uaeftil 
-and  serviceable  limb,  ttpon  the  person  of  one  patient, 
the  arm  or  leg  which  he  has  Just  amputated  from 
another. 

But  though  it  aeems  in  general  sound  and  good 
doctrine,  to  oeware  of  removing  ancient  landmarks, 
and  although  the  great  misfortunes  of  Europe  may 
"be  perhaps  traced  to  the  partition,  of  Poland,  in 
which  thia  attempt  was  first  made  upon  the  footing 

*  of  open  violence,  yet  the  union  between  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  States  of  Holland  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  form  a  grand  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
It  ia,  indeed,  rather  a  restoration  of  the  natural 
union  which  subsisted  before  the  time  of  Philip  the 
Second,  than  a  new-modelled  arrangement  or  ter- 
litory ;  the  unsettled  situation  of  Flanders^  in  par- 
ticular, having  long  been  such  as  to  make  it  the 
common  ana  ordinary  8tag[e.  upon  which  all  the 
prixe-fightera  of  Europe  decided  their  quarrels.  To 
a  people  too  often  abandoned  to  the  aubaltem  op- 
'1>ies8ion  of  govemora  sent  from  their  foreign  mas- 
ters, it  is  no  small  boon  to  be  placed  under  a  mild 
and  mitigated  monarchyf  and  united  with  a  nation 
whoae  customs,  habits,  and  language,  are  ao  simi- 
tar to  their  own.  Still,  however,  such  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  separate  feehngs  and  opinions  acquired 
daring  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  that  many  preju- 
dioea  remain  to  be  smoothed  away,  and  much  jea- 
lousy to  be  allayed,  and  aoothed,  before  the  good 
influence  of  the  union  can  be  completely  felt. 

The  firat  and  moat  irritating  cause  of  appreheji- 
aton  is  the  difference  of  religion.  The  Flemings 
ara  very  zealoua,  and  very  ignorant  Catholics,  over 
whom  their  clergy  have  a  proportional  power.  The 
King's  declared  purpose  of  toleration  has  greatly 
alarmed  this  powerful  body,  and  the  nerve  which 
has  thua  been  touched  has  not  failed  to  vibrate 
throogh  the  whole  body  politic.  The  Bishop  of 
Ghent,  formerly  a^reat  aclherent  and  ally  of  Bona- 

^  AirtOi  haa  found  hie  conscience  alarmingly  twinned 
bf  80  ominona  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  a  Cal- 
vmiatic  monarch,  and  has  already  made  hia  remon- 
atraace  against  thia  part  of  the  propoaed  constitution 
in,  a  paatoral  letter,  which  ia  couched  in  very  det«r- 
aimed  langaage.f    But  the  present  royal  family  are 

*  I  take  thh  opportunity  to  announoa  the  correction  of  a  rery 
njMt  error  m  uie  fint  edition  of  tlieae  Letten,  where  the  name 
or  theBiihop  of  Lieie  had,  thraufh  miainftrmatioD.  been  imertwl 
for, that  of  ihjB  Biahop  of  Ghent  The  extent  of  tMs  mirtake, 
which  I  deepljr  regret,  will  be  brat  underaUwd  by  the  followina 
utract  from  a  letter,  in  which  it  fa  pointed  out  and' corrected. 
The  anthority  of  the  writer  ia  beyond  dispute,  and  Paul  readily 
mtanHf  the  iaaceurac^  of  hia  note*,  thoufh  taken  upon  tiw  apoL 

The  Bishop  of  Liege  was  never  an  adherent  or  ally  of  Bona* 
parte.  On  the  contrary,  driven  Trom  hia  principality  or  bi^pric, 
iior  the  See  of  Lieffe  was  formerly  both,)  ho  took  refuge  at  Rath- 
boBDe,  where  his  residence  has,  I  believe,  ever  been,  and  where  he 
has  never  ceased  to  eqioy  the  respect  of  those  who  were  most  op* 

aid  to  the  views  or  the  usurper.  So  fkr  from  hia  eonscienee 
Off  been  alarmiafly  twinged  hy  the  king's  prowwod  toleration, 
fbat,  reoommeoded  by  his  ranjosty  to  the  Arcfaoiahopric  of  Ma* 
iiQes  in  the  room  of  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  he  repaired  tp  Bruaaels 
when  the  conatilution  was  proposed,  and  acted  there,  at  a  very 
^tieal  moment,  as  the  moat  strenuous  supnortor  of  uuii  very  tolo- 
mtion  which  he  is  accused  so  erroneottaly  aa  having  opposed- 
1^,  who  were  present  with  mo  at  Brussels  when  the  constitution 
or  the  Low  Countries  was  propoaed  and  adopted,  wore  a  personal 
witness  of  the  laudable  conduct  of  this  worthy  prelate,  and  can 
speak  of  it  aa  it  deaervea.  It  would  havo  been  ImixiBsible  for  the 
Biahop  of  Liege  to  have  issued  a  paatomi  letter,  not  only  of  the 
aaluru  in  queation.  but  of  any  kind  whatever ;  boeaiise.  though 
still  atyiei)  Bi*hop,  ho  haa  in  effect  no  dioceM,  tbai  of  Liege  hav- 
ing been  aboliahed  during  the  French  ocrupnncy.  I  sliould  con- 
ceive the  prelate  whose  name  oupht  to  have  bwn  pitcrl  in  lliia 
part  of  the  work,  to  be  llw  Biahop  of  Gi»ent.  to  whom  nil  that  has 
tbiia  been  enrooeoualy  aUributed  to  tlic  Frisco  Bishop  of  Liege 


too  sorely  seated,  and  the  twMS,  it  may  be  hope^l 
too  libeial,  for  such  fhlminations  to  interfere  vhk 
the  progress  of  toleratbn.-  Meanwhile,  the  kinKne- 

flects  nothing  that  fairly  can  be  done  to  concuiata 
is  new  Catholic  subjects.    He  has  reoeotiy  pledged  « 
himself  to  use  his  iHmoat  exertiona  to  recover  fron 
the  possession  of  the  French  the  picttirss  wbkk 
they  carried  off  from  various  churches  m  the  Nedi- 
erlands,  and  particularly  from  Bruaaeb  and  Ant- 
werp.   Among  the  laat,  was  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  Ru- 
bens, the  Descent  from  the  CrosS)  which,  wHh  two 
corresponding  pictures  relative  to  the  same  sobject, 
once  hung  above  the  high  altar  in  the  mi^ifioent 
church  at  Antwerp,  where  the  <k)partmeDis^  which 
they  once  filled,  remain  atill  vacant,  to  remind  the 
citixens  of  their  loss.    All  the  other  omameou  of 
that  church,  as  well  as  of  the  cathedral,  ahared  the 
fate  of  this  masterpiece,  ezccnting  onlv  a  paxnting 
which  Rubens  executed  to  decorate  the  caapd  ia 
which  he  himself  lies  buried ;  and  which  an  unoao- 
al  feeling  of  respect  and  proprietv.  prevented  the 
spoilers  from  tearinjg  away  from  his  tomb.     The 
composition  of  the  picture  is  something  curious :  for 
under  the  representation  of  a  Holy  Family,  and  rtk- 
rioos  characters  of  the  New  Testament,  the  artisc 
haa  painted  his  grandfather,  his  father,  his  thiee 
wive^  and  his  mistress,  the  tiut  in  the  chajracter  of 
the  "^rgin  Mary,  to  whom  the  others  are  rendeiing 
homage.    He  has  also  introduced  his  own  pco-trut, 
a  noble  martial  figure,  dressed  in  armour,  and  in  the 
act  of  unfurling  a  banner.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  decorum  of  such  a  picture  painted  for  soco  a 
place,  the  beauty  of  the  execution  cannot  be  sufH- 
ciently  admired.    While  the  English  traveller  is  call- 
ed impn  for  once  to  acknowledge  the  moderation  of 
the  French,  who  have  left  at  leaat  one  monument  of 
art  in  the  place  to  which  it  waa  most  appropriate, 
he  will  probably  wish  they  had  carried  off  with  them 
the  traan  of  wax  figures,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of 
good  taste  and  common  sense,  are  still  the  objects  of 
popular  adoration.  Abstracted  from  all  polemics^  one 
can  easily  conceive  that  the  sight  of  an  intereetnig 
painting,  representing  to  our  material  otgans  the  por- 
trait of  a  saint,  or  an  affecting  scene  of  seriptura,  mtr 
not  only  be  an  appropriate  ornament  intnietenqileol 
worahip,  but,  like  church-music^  may  have  ita  effect 
in  fixing  the  attention,  and  aiding  the  devotion  of 
the  congregation.    It  may  be  alao  eaady  understood* 
and  readily  forgiven,  that  when  kneeHng  before  die 
very  altar  to  which  our  ancestors  in  trouble  resort- 
ed for  comfort,  we  may  be  gradually  led  to  annex  a 
superstitious  reverence  to  the  place  itaelf:  but  whei^ 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  cathedral  aathat  of  Antwe^ 
one  of  the  grandeat  pieces  of  Giothic  architeetnre 
which  Europe  can  show.— when  among  the  long- 
drawA  aisles  and  lofty  arches,  which  seem  almost  tRs 
work  of  demi-gods,  so  much  does  the  an  and  toil 
bestowed  surpass  what  modem  timte  can  present, 
—when,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  we  find  a  wax 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  pahated,  patched,  frizzled,  and 

Eowdered ;  with  a  tarnished  satm  gown,  (the  skht 
eld  up  by  two-  cherubs,)  paste  ear-rings  and  neck- 
lace, mfiering  in  no  respect,  but  in  sixa,  from  the 
most  paltry  doll  that  ever  waa  aoid  in  a  toy-sthop ; 
and  observe  thia  incongruous  and  ridiculoua  swim^ 
the  object  of  fervid  and  zealous  adoration  firom  tm 
votaries  who  are  kneeling  before  it,  we  see  the  idola- 
try of  the  Romish  Church  in  a  point  of  view  diagust- 
ing  and  humiliating  as  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  prelate  afore- 
said, and  that  part  of  the  priesthood,  who  fear  the 
light  which  universal  toleration  would  doubtleaa 
throw  upon  the  benighted  worship  of  their  grftt 
Diana.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  promise  of  the  aing 
to  procure  restoration  of  the  pictures,  is  received  by 
most  of  the  Flemings  as  a  pledge,  that  the  nUgipn 
which  he  himself  professea,  will  not  prevent  his  in- 
teresting himself  in  that  of  the  Catholics;  and  I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  under  the  gra* 

will  exactly  apply,  except  that  I  am  not  a  warn  of  hia 

stntetl  in  the  23M  page,  had  brethren  in  hia  intaleiance,  at 
cnif^copal  brethren,  the  Bishop  of  Toumay  havmg  hi<en  the 
h>>hop  of  the  Neibcrianib  who  adopleii  a  aimilar  oourae  oiT 

aiiion." 


.X.] 


TO  HIS  KOiBFGUL 


4yafl  inflaeoM  of  tjina  and  eMinplcL  the  Rrosser 
poiitts  of  muMorBtition  will  be  ^tadtly  almiidoaed 
acre,  as  in  otEer  Catholic  countries. 

The  Dutch  have  a  more  worldly  subject  of  jealousy 
,  in  the  state  of  their  commerce,  which  cannot  but  be 
materially  affected  by  the  openinc  of  the  Scheldt, 
whenever  that  desirable  event  ahalOiave  taken  place, 
and  also  by  the  principal  residehce  of  the  government 
bc»ng  changed  from  the  Hague  to  Brussels.  But 
they  are  a  reflectixig  people,  and  are  already  aware 
that  the  operation  ofboth  these  changes  will  be  slow 
and  graduJal ;  for  commerce  is  not  at  once  transferred 
from  the  channels  in  which  it  has  long  flowed ;  and 
for  some  time,  at  least,  family  recollections  and  at- 
tachments will  make  the  royal  family  frequent  resi- 
dents in  Holland,  not  withstandmg  the  charms  of  the 
palace  of  Lacken.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Dutch  gain 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  having  the  battle  turn- 
ed from  their  gates,  and  of  enjoying  the  protection 
of  a  strong  farrier  placed  at  a  distance  from  their 
own  frontier,— blessmgs  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  inconvenience  which  they  may  for 
a  time  sustain,  until  they  transfer  their  capital  and  in- 
dustry to  the  new  channels  offered  for  them  by  the 
union. 

Nothing  could  have  happened  so  fortunate  lor  the 
popularity  of  the  house  or  Orange,  as  the  active  and 
energetic  character  of  the  hereditary  prince.  His 
whole  behaviour  during  the  actions  of  Q,uatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo,  and  the  Wound  which  (it  may  be  al- 
most said  fortunately)  he  received  upon  the  latter 
occasion,  have  already  formed  the  strongest  bond  of 
union  between  his  family  and  their  new  subjects. 
lon^  unaccustomed  to  have  sovereigns  who  could 
lead  them  to  battle,  and  shed  their  blood  in  the  na- 
tional defence.  The  military  force,  which  he  is  at 
this  moment  perpetually  increasing,  is  of  a  respectable 
description :  for,  though  some  of  the  Belgian  troops 
behaved  ill  during  the  late  brief  campaign,  there  were 
other  corps,  andjparticularly  infafitry  and  artillery, 
both  Dutch  and  Flemings,  whose  firmness  and  dis- 
^Kne  equalled  those  ox  any  regiments  in  the  field. 
The  bravct  Bdges  are  naturally  proud  of  the  mili- 
tary glory  they  luive  acquired,  as  well  as  of  the  prince 
wno  led  them^  on.  In  every  comer  of  Brussels  there 
were  ballad-sing^  bellowing  out  songs  in  praise  of 
the  prince  and  nts  followers.  I,  who  am  a  collector 
of  popular  effusions^  did  not  fail  to  purchase  specimens 
of  the  Flemish  minstrelsy,  in  which,  by  the  way, 
4here  is  no  mor(^mention  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
or  of  John  Bull  than  if  John  Bull  and  his  illustrious 
general  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

This  little  omission  of  the  Flemish  bards  proceeds, 
however,  from  no  disinclination  to  the  Duke  or  to 
Kn^and.    On  the  contrary,  our  wounded  received 
•dnnng  their  Ulness,  and  are  yet  experiencing  during 
their  conralescence,  the  most  affecting  marks  of  kino- 
neas  and  attention  from  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels. 
These  acts  of  friendship  towards  their  allies  were 
not  suspended  (as  will  sometimes  happen  in  this 
world)  until  the  chance  of  war  had  decided  in  favour 
of  the  English.    Even  on  the  17th,  when  the  defeat 
of  Blucher,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, authorized  them  to  entertain  the  most  gloomy 
S»prehensions  for  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  to  fear 
e  vengeance  of  the  French  for  the  partiality  they 
inight  show  towards  their  enemies,  the  kind  citizens 
of  Brussels  were  not  deterred  from  the  exercise  of 
kindness  and  hospitality.    They  wore  seen  meeting 
the  wounded  with  refreshments;  some  seeking  for 
those  soldiers  who  had  been  quartered  in  their  houses, 
others  bestowing  their  care  on  the  first  disabled  suf- 
ferer ihey  met  with,  carrying  him  to  their  home,  and 
nursing  him  like  a  child  of  the  family,  at  all  the  cost, 
trouble,  and  risk,  with  which  their  hospitality  might 
be  attended.    Tne  people  of  Antwerp,  to  which  city 
were  transferred  upon  the  17th  and  I8th  most  of 
those  who  had  been  wounded  at  Q,uatr6  Bras,  were 
eoually  zealous  in  the  task  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
Many  of  our  poor  fellows  told  me,  that  they  must 
nave  perished  but  for  the  attention  of  these  kind 
Flemings,  whose 

**  Entire  oflcctton  Koraed  nic«rhaiidi," 


since  many  of  thehMhast  and  meet  respectable  clas- 
ses threw  pride  ano^elicacy  aside  to  mlnistsr  to  the 
wants  of  the  sufferers.  On  their  part,  the  Flemings 
were  often  compelled  to  admire  the  endurance  and 
hardihood  of  their  patients.  "  Your  countrymen," 
said  a  lady  to  me,  who  spoke  our  language  well, 
"are  made  of  iron,  and  not  of  flesh  and  blood.  I 
saw  a  wounded  Highlander  stagger  along  xhb  straeL 


care  for  a  wound ;'  but  ere  I  could  complete  my  ofier 
of  ahelter  and  assistance,  he  sunk  down  at  my  feet 
a  dying  man.**  In  one  house  m  Bnissela,  occupied 
by  a  respectable  manufacturer  and  his  two  sisters, 
thirty  wounded  soldiers  were  recetved,  nursed,  fisd, 
and  watched,  the  only  labour  of  the  medkud  atten- 
danta  being  to  prevent  their  hosts  from  giving  thepa- 
tients  wine,  and  more  nourishing  food  than  suited 
their  situstion.  We  may  hope  the  reciprocal  benefits 
of  defence  and  of  hospitality  will  be  long  remembered* 
forming  a  kindly  connexion  between  England  and  a 
countiv,  which,  of  all  others,  may  be  moat  properly 
termed  her  natural  ally. 

I  have  again  wandered  from  agriculture  into  poli- 
tics and  military  affairs,  but  I  have  Uttle  to  add  which 
properly  belongs  to  your  department,  since  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  have  already  sate  in  judgment  upon 
the  Flemish  plough,  rake,  and  hayfork,  presented  to 
the  Highland  Society  by  one  of  its  most  active  men- 
bers.  The  most  remarkable  implement  of  agricul- 
ture which  fell  under  my  observation  was  a  sort  of 
hooked  stick,  which  the  reaper  holds  in  his  left  hand, 
and  uses  to  collect  and  lay  the  com  as  he  cuts  it 
with  a  short  scythe.  The  operation  is  very  speedy, 
for  one  person  engaged  in  it  can  keep  two  or  three 
constantly  employed  m  binding  the  sheais.  But  I 
suppose  it  would  only  answer  where  the  ground  ie 
level  and  free  from  stones. 

The  furniture  of  the  Flemings,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, their  implem^nta  of  labour,  &c.  nave  a  curious 
correspondence  with  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  as  their  national  character ;  being  strong 
and  solid,  but  clumsy  and  inelegant,  and  having  a 
great  deal  more  substance  employed  m  constructing 
them  than  seems  at  all  necessary.  Thus  the  lever 
of  an  ordinary  draw-well  is  generallv  one  long  tree ; 
and  their  wagons  and  bargea  are  as  huge  and  neavy 
as  the  horses  which  draw  them.  The  aame  cum- 
brous solidity  which  distinguishes  the  female  figures 
of  RubenSi  may  be  traced  in  the  domestic  implements 
and  contnvances  of  his  countrymen.  None  would 
have  entertained  you  more  than  the  apparatus  pro- 
vided for  securing  a  horse  while  in  the  act  of  being 
shod,  a  case  in  which  our  Vulcans  trust  to  an  ordinary 
halter  and  their  own  address.  But  a  Flemish  horse 
is  immured  within  a  wooden  erection  of  about  his 
own  size,  having  a  solid  roof;  supported  by  four  mas- 
sive podts,  such  as  a  British  carpenter  would  use  to 
erect  a  harbour-crane.  The  animal's  head  is  fasten- 
ed between  two  of  these  huge  colunins  with  as  many 
chains  and  cords  as  might  nave  served  to  bind  Baron 
Trenck  ;  and  the  foot  which  is  to  be  shod  is  secured 
in  a  pair  of  stocks,  which  extend  between  two  of 
the  upright  beams.  This  is  hardly  wprth  writing, 
though  ndiculous  to  look  at ;  but  there  is  something, 
as  Anstey  says,  "  so  clumsy  and  clunch"  in  the  mas- 
sive strength  of  the  apparatus,  in  the  very  unncces  • 
sary  extent  of  the  precaution,  and  in  the  waste  o« 
time,  labour,  and  materials,  that  it  may  be  selected 
as  an  indication  of  a  national  character,  displaying 
itself  in  the  most  ordinary  and  trifling  particu- 
lars. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend  ;  I  am  sorry  I  can  send  yoa 
no  more  curious  information  on  your  favourite  sub>- 
jeet.  But  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  one  who  is 
skilled  in  all  the  modern  arts  of  burning  without  fire, 
and  feeding  without  pasture :  and  who  reouires  no 
receipts  from  Holland  to  teach  him  how  to  lay  on  so 
much  fat  upon  a  bullock  or  a  pig,  as  wUl  make  the 
flesh  totally  unfit  for  eating.  * 

Vours  affectionately, 

Paul- 
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LETTER  XI. 

TO  THE   SASIB. 

Rmd  to  Paria^Valeneienne*— Oarriion  of  ValeneJcnirai-^Difniiiy 
of  the  inhabitaiii»*-DitbaiidiKl  GnnidOQ  of  Oondo— Extoniona 

'  of  th«  Innkeepera— FroDch  Roadi— Ap{>eanmc«  of  iho  Cmin*^ 
—RiveiB—Churebes— Fortified  Towns— Want  of  Ruiiw  of  Feu- 
dal CMtter- «f  Fartn-hoiMe«^of  EnclosuTM— Mode  of  Foeding 
Cattle— W«it  of  Country^Seata-^French  FoiMts—Riehnen  of 
the  8oaI— Mhd  Ajnbitioo  of  Ifte  French— Re lalwiion—ForaciiiK 
Faurti«*-^dd  Reoooaoter— Bourbon  Badges— Strict  Diaetpliiie 
of  the  Britjjih— Military  Liconac  of  the  Pruii8ian»-Mititary  Me- 
thod of  Pickinr  Locks^Iol^rwtinff  A.dveoUui»^DtetreM  of  a 
FIcmMb  Pea«aDt  at  tha  lorn  of  his  Honw—Disaomlbrti  ftit  bj 
the  Bnttih— RegulatioM  of  Po«U  respected— Town*— Cambray 
— Pcrgnne— Attacbmeot  of  the  People  in  the  Townt  to  the 
Booibona— Fetet  on  the  ReRtoration— Foot  do  SI.  Mazeoce— 
8bnti»-Road  to  ChaocllJr— Foreet  of  ChaatiUT— ChantiU/  oc- 
ttlpiad  fa^  the  Pnnitant--P«iaoe— Stable  of  the  Prince  of  Gonde 
— Ruipa  of  the  Paia6e-I«  Petit  Chateau-Ruiiw  of  the  Paiace. 

I  HAVB  now,  my  dear  friend,  reached  Pans,  after 
traversing  the  road  from  Brussela  to  this  conquered 
capital  tbrougti  sights  and  sounds  of  war^nd  yet 
more  terrible  marks  of  its  recent  ravages.  The  time 
was  mteresting,  fbr  although  o\3t  route prssented  no 
real  danger,  yet  it  was  not,  t^on  some  occasions, 
without  such  an  appearance  of  it  as  naturally  to  im- 
press a  civilian  with  a  corresponding  degree  of 
alarm.  All  was  indoed  new  to  me,  and  the  scenes 
which  I  beheld  were  such  as  press  most  deeply  on 
the  feelings. 

We  were  following  the  route  of  the  victonons  Eng- 
-lish  army,  to  which  succours  of  every  sort,  and  rein- 
forcements^ of  troops  recently  landed  in  Flanders, 
were  pressing  eagerly  forward,  so  that  the  towns 
and  roads  were  filled  with  Bridsh  and  foreign  troops, 
f^or  the  war,  although  ended  to  all  useful  and  essen- 
tial purposes,  could  not  in  some  places  be  said  to  be 
^tually  flmsned.  Cond6  had  surrendered  but  a  few 
days  before,  and  Valenciennes  still  held  out,  and,  as 
report  informed  us,  was  to  undergo  a  renewal  of  the 
bombarcfanent.  Another  and  contrary  rumour  assu- 
red us  that  an  armistice  had  taken  plac^  and  that, 
as  non-comhatanU^  the  garrison  would  permit  a 
party  even  as  alarming  as  our  own  to  pass  through 
ihe  town  without  interruption.  I  felt  certainly  a  de- 
gree of  curiosity  to  see  the  most  formidable  operation 
of  modern  war,  but,  as  I  was  far  from  wishing  the 
city  of  Valenciennes  to  have  been  burnt  for  my 
amusement,  we  were  happy  to  find  that  the  tatter 
report  was  accurate.  Accordingly  we  passed  the 
works  and  batteries  of  the  besefters  unquestioned 
by  t^e  Dutch  and  Prussian  videttes,  who  were 
stalking  to  and  fro  upon  their  posts,  and  proceeded 
to  the  gate  of  the  place,  where  we  underwent  a  brief 
examination  from  the  non-commissioned  officer  on 
duty,  who  looked  at  otv  passports,  requested  to  know 
if  We  were  military  men,  and  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  permitted  us  to  enter  a  dark,  ill-built,  and 
dirtv  town.  "  And  these  are  the  men,"  I  thought, 
as  1  eyed  the  ill-dressed  and  ragged  soldiers  upon 
duty  at  the  gates  of  Valenciennes,  "  these  are  the 
men  who  have  turned  the  world  upside  down,  and 
whose  name  has  been  the  night- mare  of  Europe, 
shice  most  of  this  generation  nave  written  man  r 
Thev  looked  uglr  and  dirty  and  savat^  enough  cer- 
tainly, but  seemedito  have  little  superiority  in  strength 
or  appearance  to  the  Dutch  or  Belgians.  There  was, 
mdeed,  in  the  air  and  eye  of  the  soldiers  of  Bonaparte, 
(for  such  theee  military  men  still  called  themselves,] 
something  of  pride  and  self-elation,  that  indicated 
undaunted  confidence  in  their  own  skill  and  valour ; 
but  thev  appeared  disunited  and  disomnized.  Some 
wore  the  white  cockade,  others  stiu  displayed  the 
tri- colour,  and  one  prudent  fellow  had,  tor  his  own 
amusement  and  that  of  his  comrades,  stuck  both  in 
his  hat  at  once^  so  as  to  make  a  cocarde  de  eonvc' 
naneCf  which  might  suit  either  party  that  should  get 
uppermost.  "We  were  not  permitted  to  go  upon  the 
ramparts,  and  I  did  not  thmk  it  necessary  to  walk 
about  a  town  in  possession  of  a  hostile  soldiery 
left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will.  The  inhabit- 
ants looked  dejected  and  unhappy,  and  our  landlady, 
far  from  displa^ng  the  livelinessof  a  Frenchwoman, 
was  weeping-ripe,  and  seemed  ready  to  burst  in^o 
tears  at  eyery  question  which  we  put  to  her.    Their 


apprehensnons  liad  t>oen  considerabfy  reUered  br 
General  Reyhaviftahimsclf  aainimedthe  whirecoA- 
ade ;  but  as  he  still  refuse d  to  admit  anjr  of  the  M 
troops  within  the  city,  there  remained  a  great  doubt 
whether  the  allies  would  content  themsclTrtviift 
the  blockade,  to  which  they  had  hitherto  rw&ictpf! 
their  operations  against  Valenciennes.  The  inhibn- 
ants  were  partial  the  landlady  said,  to  the  Engiid, 
with  whom  they  were  well  acquainted,  as  Valen- 
ciennes bad  been  a  principal  depot  for  ine  prisoBsi 
of  war ;  but  they  deprecated  their  town  bang  oca- 
pied  by  the  Prussians  or  Belgians,  in  whose  temtj 
they  seemed  to  place  but  httle  reliance. 

On  the  road  next  day  we  met  with  very  nodjan- 

ble  company,  b«ng  the  disbanded  garrison  of  Coni^ 

whom  tne  allies  had  dismissed  after  occupyingths 

town.    There  is,  you  may  have  remarked,  somcdK 

sinister  in  the  appearance  of  a  common  soldi^ii 

any  country  when  he  is  divested  of  his  uniform.  Ik 

martial  gait,  look,  and  manner,  and  the  remaaiu 

articles  of  military  dress  which  he  huntam, 

being   no    longer   combined  with  that  nettooB 

which  argnos,  that  the  mdividual  makes  part  tdt 

civilized  army,  seem  menacins  and  ominoufiiioni  m 

want  of  that  assurance.    It  this  is  the  ca«  evefl 

with  the  familiar  faces  of  our  own  soldiery,  tteyild 

and  swarthy  features,  mnstaches,  andshiguIirooB 

of  foreigners,  added  much,  as  may  well  be  soppom 

of  the  look  01  banditti  to  the  garrison  ofConde.  Th§ 

were,  indeed,  a  true  sample  of  the  desperate  scsfid 

to  which  they  belonged,  for  it  was  not  in<nr  oin 

since  they  had  arrested  and  put  to  deatb  i  fmcn 

loyalist  officer  named  Gordon,  solely  fiirsaiQmoarm 

them  to  surrender  the  town  to  the  lDn&  {pr  ttiil 

crime  the  brother  of  the  murdered  infflvwuri  «  now 

invoking  vcngjeance,  but  as  yet  fruitlessly,  stroecotg) 

of  the  Tuilleries.    These  desperadees,  smnnng  tt 

bands  of  eight  or  ten  or  twenty,  as  happeaw,  ocoqia 

the  road  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  sDHen  wswf  mw 

and  discontent  might  easily  be  traced  in  thor  loou 

They  ofiered  us  no  rudeness,  however,  but  conlant- 

ed  themselves  with  staring  hard  at  us,  as  a  trnca- 

lent-looking  fellow  would  now  and  then  cm  m 

Vive  It  Rox !  and  subjoin  an  epithet  or  V^  to  mo^ 

that  it  was  uttered  m  no  mood  of  \m  S^^ 

At  every  cross-road  two  or  three  droppw  on  from 

the  mam  body,  after  gmng.  with  becommg  grace, 

through  the  ceremony  of  embracing  and  vM%  tnjr 

greasy    compam'ons.     The    thought  ravoluntarw 

pressed  itself  Upon  our  rmnd,  what  wl  becomeji 

these  men,  and  what  of  the  thousands  who.  m  ^• 

lar  circumstances,  are  now  restored  to  c>Tnl*»\K 


lion  ue  down  with  the  kid,  or  the  trainea  ¥'^'rv3 
remrn  to  the  peaceable  and  laborious  pursffltaw  cmi 
industry  ?  Or  are  they  not  more  hkely  to  beg,  wiwjj 
starve,  and  steal,  until  some  unhappy  ??P2'vj 
shall  again  give  them  a  standard  and  a  cn>^>^^^ 
We  were  glad  when  we  got  free  of  our  nagJJ 
fellow-travellers,  with  whom  I  should  not  »w 


to  conmlam  of,  excepting  the  licensed  extottjj"?  " 
the  inuKeepers,— -a  matter  of  which  you  "*/";  K 
entitled  to  complain,  because  ev«yP"^^'^j  K^a 
makes  his  bargain  for  his  refreshments  imd  im8»j 
before  he  suflfers  the  baggage  to  be  taken  i^m  d» 
carriage.    Each  reckoning  is,  therefore.  •wrBiw 
treaty  between  you  and  mine  host  or  .n'}?]?!!.^ 
which  you  have  your  own  negligence  or  >W  jfu 
to  blame,  if  you  are  very  much  overreached.  '' 
scarce  necessary  to  add,  that  the  worst  iina  pw^j 
inns  are  the  most  expensive  in  P'OP^'^'^^A-Snd- 
ought  not  to  omit  informing  you,  thatnojMitos*" 
ing  a  mode  of  conducting  tneirordin!U7^^°^j| 
much  savouringof  imposition,  thcrei8noJus"-.J     . 
to  charge  the  French  with  more  direct  ^a^  "Jj 
dishonesty.    Your  baggoee  and  money  are  anjj* 
safe  from  theft  or  depredation :  and  when  ^  »^ 
pened  to  forget  a  small  writine-boXi  in  JJ^yJl.  |p. 
was  actually  some  money,  and  which  naaiflTj^ 
pearance  of  being  intended  for  securing  »« 
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articles,  an  9sUer  upon  horaeback   overtook  our 

ariiago  with  it  bt^forc  I  haa  difjcoverud  ony  niU- 
ke.  Vet  it  would  have  cost  tbedc  p«opIe  only  « 
Ue  to  say  they  kucw  notliing  of  it.  especiaUy  at 
their  house  wag  full  of  soldicra  of  dinercnt  nations, 
whose  prcseacc  certainly  atforded  a  sufGcieut  aoo- 
lo^  for  the  dieiappcarance  of  such  an  article,  lois 
incident  gave  mc  a  favourable  opinion  of  this  class 
ox  society  in  France,  as  puBsessed  at  least  of  that 
0prt  of  limited  honesty  which  admits  of  no  peciiU- 
tion  excepting  in  the  regiilar  way  of  business. , 

Tlie  road  from  Brussels  to  Paris  is,  in  its  ordinary 
•tute,  destitute  of  objects  to  interest  the  traveller. 
The,  highway 8,  planned  by  Suliy,  and  completed 
by  his  followers  m  office,  have  d  magiiificence  else- 
where unknowB.    Their  great  breadth  arfi:ues  the 
little  value  of  ground  at  the  time  they  were  laid  out ; 
^at  the  perfect  state  in  which  the  central  causeway 
{B  maintained^  renders  the  passage  excellent  even 
in  the  worst  weather,  while  the  large  track  of  ground 
on  each  side  mves  an  ample  facility  to  use  a  softer 
road  during  the  more  favourable  season.     They 
are  usually  shadowed  by  triple  rows  of  elms,  and 
frequently  of  fhih-trees,  which  have  a  rich  and  plea- 
sant effect.    But  much  of  the  picturesque  dehghts 
of  travelling,  are  lost  in  France,  owing  to  the  very 
ctrcumstancea  which  have  rendered  the  roads  so 
BK(*onent.    For  as  they  were  all  made  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  government,  which  possessed  and  exer- 
cised the  power  of  going  as  directly  from  one  point 
to  another  as  the  face  or  the  country  admitted,  they 
preaerve  commonly  that  long  and  inflexible  straight 
Ime,  of  all  others  least  promising  to  the  traveller, 
who  fonga  for  the  gradual  openings  of  landscape  af> 
forded  by  a  road,  which,  in  sweet  and  variea  mo- 
dulation, "winds  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hill 
of  vines,    being  turned  as  it  were  from  its  forward 
sod  Straight  direction  by  respect  for  ancient  proper- 
ty and  possession,  some  feeling  for  the  domestic 
privacy  and  convenience,  some  sympathy  even  for 
tha  prejudices  and  partialities^  or  a  proprietor.    I 
love  not  the  atoical  virtue  of  a  Brutus,  even  in  lay- 
IDS  out  a  turnpike-road,  and  should  augur  more 
happily  of  a  country  (were  there  nothing  else  to 
jvube  oy)  Vhere  the  public  appears  to  have  given 
occaaonally  a  little  way  to  spare  private  propertv 
and  domestic  seclusion,  than  of  one  where  the  high 
road  goes  right  to  its  mark  without  respect  to  either. 
In  the  latter  caa^  it  only  proves  the  authority  of 
those  who  administer  the  government ;  in  the  for- 
mer, it  indicates  remect  for   private  rig;hts,  for 
the  protection  of  which  government  itself  is  insti- 
tuted. 

But  the  traveller  in  Pranoe  upon  my  late  route, 
has  loss  occasion  than  elsewhere  to  regret  the  rec- 
tilinear direction  of  the  road  on  which  he  joumevs, 
fox  the  country  oirers  no  picturesque  beauty.    The 
rivets  are  sluggish,  and  have   fiat   uninteresting 
hankC    la  the  towns  there  sometimes  occurs   a 
church  worth  visiting,  but  no  other  remarkable  build- 
ing of  any  kind ;  and  the  sameness  of  the  architec- 
toie  of  the  16th  century,  to  which  period  most  of 
them  may  be  referred,  is  apt  to  wearv  the  attention 
when  you  have  visited  four  or  five  churches  in  the 
course  of  two  days.    The  fortifications  of  the  towns 
are  of  the  modern  khid,  and  consequtotly  more 
formidable  than  picturesque.    Of  those  feudal  cas- 
tles which  add  such  a  venerable  grace  to  the  land- 
scape in  many  places  of  England  and  Scotland,  I 
have  not  seen  one  either  ruinous  or  entire.    It  would 
seem  that  the  policy  of  Louis  XI.,  to  call  up  his 
nobifity  from  thehr  estates  to  the  court,  and   to 
render  them  as  far  as  possible  dependent  upon  the 
crown.*-a  policy  indirectly  seconded  by  the  destruc- 
tion  or  the  noble  families  which  took  place  in  the 
dtil  wars  of  the  League,  and  more  sjrstematically 
^rthe  arts  observed  dtuiag  the  reign  of  Louw 
Aiy.,-^had  Buceeeded  so  entirely,  as  to  root  out 
almost  ail  traces  of  the  country  having  ever  been 
possessed  by  a  nobleatt  eampngnardt^  who  found 
their  importance,  their  power,  and  their  respectabi- 
itty,  dependent  on  tibe  attachment  of  the  peasants 
among  whom  they  lived,  and  over  whom  their  in- 
terest extended^    There  are  no  mhis  of  tlmr  an- 
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cient  and defenaibl0<* habitations;  and  the  lsw,lha 
very  few  countrv  houses  which  the  traveller  sessi 
resemble  those  ouilt  in  our  own  country  about  the- 
reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  while  the  grounds  about 
them  seem  in  general,  neglected,  the  lences  broken, 
and  the  whole  displaying  that  appearance  of  waata, 
which  deforms  a  property  after  the  absence  of  a 
proijrieior  for  some  years. 

The  furious  patriots  of  the  Revolution  denounced 
war  against  castles,  and  proclaimed  peace  to  the 
cottage.  Of  the  former  they  found  comparatively 
few  to  destroy,  and  of  the  latter,  in  the  Englisa 
sense  of  the  word,  there  were  as  few  to  be  protect- 
ed. The  cultivator  of  the  fields  in  France,  whe- 
ther farmer  or  peasant,  does  not  usually  live  in  a 
detached  farm-house  or  cottage,  but  in  one  of  the 
villages  with  which  the  country  abounds.  This 
circumstance,  which  is  not  altogether  indifferent, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  rural  economics,  blemishes 
creatlv  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  The  solitary 
larm-house,  with  its  little  dependencies  of  cottages, 
is  ill  itself  a  beautiful  object,  w^hile  it  seldoms  fails  to 
excite  in  the  mind,  the  idea  of  the  natural  and  sys- 
tematic dependence  of  a  few  virtuous  cottagers  upon 
an  opulent  and  industrious  farmer,  who  exercises  over 
them  a  sort  of  natural  and  patriarchal  authority, 
which  has  not  the  less  influence  because  the  suo 
jection  of  the  hinds,  and  their  submission  to  their 
superior,  is  in  some  degree  vohintarv.  A  large  vil- 
lage, composed  of  many  farmers  and  small  prpprie- 
tors^  who  hire  their  labourers  at  large,  and  without 
distmction,  from  amongst  the  poorer  class  ,of  the 
same  town,  \b  more  open  to  the  feuds  and  disputes 
which  disturb  homan  sodety,  always  lease  virtuous 
and  orderly  when  banded  in  crowds  together,  and 
when  uninfluenced  by  the  restraints  of  example 
and  of  authority,  approaching,  as  closely  as  may  he 
to  their  own  station  in  society. 

Another  uncomfortable  appearance  in  French 
Itftidscape,  is  the  total  want  of  enclosure.  The 
ground  is  sedulously  and  industriously  cultivated, 
and  apparently  no  portion  of  it  is  left  without  a  crop. 
But  the  want  of  hedges  and  hedge-row  trees  gives 
to  an  eye  accustomeo'^to  the  richness  of  England,  a 
strange  appearance  of  waste  and  neglect,  even  where 
yon  are  convinced,  on  a  closer  examination,  that 
there  exists  in  reality  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Besides^  there  is  necessarily  an  absence  of  all  those 
domestic  animals  which  add  so  much  in  reality,  as 
well  aa  in  painting  and  descriptive  poetry,  to  the 
beauty  of  a  country.  Where  there  are  no  enclosures, 
and  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  land  is  under  crop, 
it  is  plain  that  the  painter  must  look  m  vain  for  his 
groups  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  as  the  poet  mus( 
miss  his  lowing  herd  and  bleating  flock.  The  cattle 
of  France  are  accordinglv  fed  m  the  large  straw- 
yards  which  belong  to  each  Metairie,  or  farm-house, 
and  the  sheep  are  chiefly  grazed  in  distant  tracta  of 
open  pasture.  The  former  practice  as  a  mode  of 
keeping  not  only  the  stall-fed  ballock,  but  the  cows 
destined  for  the  dairy,  has  been  hafled  with  acda- 
mation  in  our  own  country  by  many  great  agriculta- 
rists,  and  by  you  among  others,  nut  until  I  shall 
be  quite  assured  that  the  rustic  economies  (m>fit  by 
this  edict  of  perpetual  imprisonment  against  the 
milky  mothers  of  the  herd,  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  peaoefol  and  usefiil  animal  thus 
sequestered  (torn  its  natural  habits,  and  to  the  loss 
of  natural  beauty  in  the  rural  landscape,  thus  de- 
prived of  its  most  pleasing  objects,  I  would  willingly 
move  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  favour  of  poor 
Grummie,  made  a  bond-slave  in  a  free  country.  At 
any  rate,  the  total  absence  of  cattle  fh>m  the  fields, 
gives  a  dull  and  unanimated  air  to  a  French  land- 
scape. 

In  trarellmg  also  thnnigh  such  parts  of  France  as 
I  have  seen,  the  eye  more  particularly  Jongs  for  that 
succession  of  country-seats,  with  their  aecompani- 
ments  of  parks,  gardens,  and  paddocka,  which  not 
only  fbrmsh  the  highest  ornaments  of  an  English 
landscape,  but  afford  the  best  and  moat  pleasing 
signs  of  the  existence  of  a  mild  and  beaeficent  aria* 
toeraey  of  iaiid-holdeiB,  giviBS  a  tone  to  the  ouinions 
of  thdse  around  ihem.  not  by  thedeapotiiin  of  feadal 
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authority  and  direct  power,  ImC  aa  we  have  already 
said  of  toe  farmer,  by  the  gradual  and  imperceptible 
influence,  which  property,  joined  with  education, 
naturally  acquires  ovor  the  more  humble  cultivator 
of  the  soil.  It  is  the  least  evil  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  proprietor,  that  with  him  vanish  those 
improvements  upon  the  soil,  and  upon  the  face  of 
nature,  which  are  produced  by  opulence  under  the 
Kuidance  of  taste.  The  eye  in  this  country  seldom 
dwells  with  delight  upon  trees  growing,  single  or  in 
groups,  at  large  and  unconfinec^for  the  sole  purpose 
of  ornament,  and  casting  their  unrestrained  vegeta- 
tion and  profusion  of  snade  with  such  as,  being 
trained  solely  for  the  a.xe,  have  experienced  constant 
restraint  from  the  closeness  of  the  masses  in  which 
they  are  planted,  and  from  the  knife  of  the  pruner. 
The  French  forests  themselves,  when  considered  in 
I  their  general  effect,  though  necessarily  both  nume- 
rous and  extensive,  as  furnishing  the  principal  fuel 
used  by  the  inhabitants,  are  not  generally  so  disposed 
as  to  make  an  interesting  part  of  the  scenery.  The 
trees  are  seldom  scattered  into  broken  groups,  and 
never  arranged  in  hedge-rows,  unless  by  the  sides  of 
the  highways.  Large  woods,  or  rather  masses  of 
plantations,  cannot  and  do  not  supply  the  variety  of 
landscape  afforded  by  detached  groves,  or  the  rich 
and  clothed  appearance  formed  by  a  variety  of  inter- 
secting lines  coniposed  of  single  trees. 

The  absence  of  enclosures  gives  also,  at  least  to 
our  eyes,  an  unimproved  and  neglected  air  to  this 
.country.  But  upon  close  inspection,  the  traveller  is 
satisfied  that  the  impression  is  inaccurate.  The  soil 
is  rich,  generally  speaking,  and  every  part  of  the  land 
is  carefully  cropped  and  cultivated.  Although,  there- 
fore, the  ground  being  undivided,  except  by  the  colour 
of  the  various  crops  oy  which  it  is  occupied,  has,  at 
first  si^ht,  that  waste  and  impoverished  appearance 
to  which  the  inhabitant  of  an  enclosed  country  is 
particularly  sensible,  yet  the  returns  which  it  maaes 
to  the  cultivator  amply  contradict  the  false  impres- 
sion. It  is  truly  a  rich  and  fertile  land,  affording  in 
profusion  all, that  can  render  subsistence  easy^  and 
abounding  with  com^  wine,  and  oil.  When  we  con- 
sider France  in  this  light,  it  is  impossible  to  suppress 
our  feelings  of  resentment  at  the  irregular  amSitiou, 
which  carried  the  inhabitants  of  so  rich  a  country  to 
lay  yet  more  waste  the  barren  sands  of  Prussia,  and 
encumber  with  their  corpses  the  pathless  wilderness 
of  Moscow  and  Kalouga. 

But  the  hour  of  retaliation  is  now  come,  and  with 
whatever  feelings  of  resentment  we  regard  the  provo- 
cation, it  is  impossible  to  view  the  distress  of  the 
country  without  deep  emotions  of  compassion.  From 
one  hill  to  another  our  eye  descried  the  road  before 
us  occupied  by  armed  bands  of  every  description, 
horse,  foot,  artillery,  and  baggage,  with  their  guards 
and  attendants.  Here  was  seen  a  long  nle  of 
cavalry  moving  on  at  a  slow  pace,  and  collecting 
their  forage  as  they  advanced.  There  a  park  of  ar- 
tillery was  formed  in  a  cornfield,  of  whicli  the  crop 
was  tramoled  down  and  destroyed.  In  one  place 
we  passed  a  regiment  of  soldiers^  pressing  forward 
to  occupy  some  village  for  their  night-quarters, 
where  the  peasant  must  lay  his  account  with  find- 
ing his  military  guests  whatever  accommodation 
they  are  pleased  to  demand  from  him  *,  in  another 
we  might  see,  what  was  still  more  onunoas  to  the 
countiy  through  which  the  march  was  made,  small 
parties  of  infantry  or  of  cavalry,  detached  upon  duty, 
or  straggling  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  The  har- 
vest stood  ripened  upon  the  fields,  but  it  was  only  in 
a  few.  places  that  the  farmer,  amid  the  confusioivof 
the  country,  had  ventured  upon  the  operation  of 
reaping  it,  unless  where  he  was  compelled  by  the 
constraint  of  a  mihtary  raauisilion.  or  the  commands 
of  a  commissary.  It  would  have  been  a  new  sort  of 
harvest-home  for  you,  and  your  faithful  Grieve,  to 
have  soen  the  labour  of  leading  in  the  crop  performed 
by  an  armed  force,  and  your  sheaves  moving  to  head- 
quarters instead  of  the  farm-yard,  under  the  escort 
of  an  armed  and  whiskered  Prussian,  smoking  his 
pipe  with  great  composure  on  the  top  of  each  cart. 
Sometimes  odd  eoeugh  rencontres  took  place  during 
this  operation.    A  Prussian  commissary,  with  his 
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wagons,  met  some  FYench  peasants  driving 
carts,  which  occasioned  a  temporary  stop  to 

f>arties.    While  some  of  the  Frenchmen  seemed 
ously  engaged  in  clearing  way  for  the  military 
others  approached  the  wagons,  and  having  pn 
ously  contrived  to  ascertain  that  none  of  the 
sians  understood  French,  they  loaded  them  witli 
the  abusive  epithets  which  that  language  affords} 
taking  care,  however,  amid   the  vivacity  of  (bdjf 
vituperation,  to  preserve  such  an  exterior  of  respecl 
in  their  manner  and  gestures,  as  induced  the  hou!! 
Prussians  to  suppose  the  Frenchmen  were  makini. 
apologies  for  the  temporary  obstruction  which  th«* 
had  given  to  their  betters.    Thus  the  one  parly  wb|' 
showering coouins^  and  voleurst  and  brigands,Vfa^ 
the  other,  wno  ever  and  anon  with  great  grt 
withdrew  their  pipes  from  their  mouths  to  aa 
these  dou9eur8  with  Das  ut  gut—sArvohl, 
similar  expressions  of  acquiescence.    It  would  hiii 
been  cruel  to  have  deprived  the  poor  Frenchmcaof 
this  ingenious  mode  of  expectorating  their  reseat' 
ment,  but  I  could  not  help  giving  them  a  hint,  that 
the  commissary  who  was  coming  up  understoaa 
their  language,   which  bad  the  instant  tfki  ol 
sending:  the  whole  party  to  their  horses'  heads. 

The  inhabitants  had  hastened  to  propitiate  the 
invaders,  as  far  as  possible,  by  assuming  the  badges 
of  loyalty  to  the  bouse  of  Bourbon.  NothingmarkM 
to  my  nund  more  strongly  the  distracted  state  of  thd 
country,  than  the  apparent  necessity  which  everr, 
even  the  humblest  individual,  thou^t  himself  under, 
of  wearing  a  white  cockade^  tmd  displaying  from  the 
thatch  of  nis  cottage  a  white  rag,  to  ropresent  the 
jfhvUion  blanc.  There  was  a  degree  of  suspicion, 
arising  from  this  \ery  uniformity,  concerning  the 
motives  for  which  these  emblems  were  assumed: 
and  I  dare  say  the  poor  inhabitants  mig^t  many  of 
them  have  expressed  their  feelings  in  the  worda  of 
Fletcher,— 

"  Who  i*  here  that  did  not  wish  the*  ekoMO. 
Now  thou  art  choaen  7   Ask  them— all  will  ur  »a, 
'  Nay  awoar't— 'tis  for  the  \ung :  bat  let  that  puL' 

With  equal  zeal  the  inhabiunts  of  the  towna  were 
laying  aside  each  symbol  that  had  rafjircnce  to 
Bonaparte,  and  emulously  substitutinK  a  royal 
equivalent.  The  sign-painter  was  the  cleverest  it 
his  profession  who  could  best  convert  the  wow 
Imperial  into  Royal:  but  there  were  many  bungleri, 
whose  attempts  produced  only  a  complicated  umon 
of  the  two  contradictory  adjectives.  Some  pnw^ 
house- keepers,  tired  apparentl)^of  the  Ute  repeatfltt 
changes,  left  a  blank  for  the  epithet,  to  be  insertea 
when  the  government  should  show  some  permar 
nency.  . 

These  numerous  testimonies  of  acqmescence  m 
the  purpose  of  their  march,  were  in  some  ^^^ 
lost  upon  the  allied  troops.  The  Bniish,  inoeej 
preserved  the  strictest  propriety  ^°/*^'iJ^a? 
obedience  to  the  orders  issued  and  enforced  Dymo 
commander  in  chief  But  as  the  army  was  necw- 
sarily  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  coiminf 
through  which  they  passed,  heavy  requiafions  were 
issued  by  the  commissaries,  which  the  '  ^'^ .,  "j 
thorities  themselves  were  under  the  neceasnj  oj 
enforcing.  Still  as  pillage  and  free-booung,  unaa 
pretext  of  free  quarters  and  mamtenance,  ww 
strictly  prohibited  and  punished,  the  presence  olfne 
English  troops  was  ardently  desired,  as  a  proiecuou 
against  those  of  other  nations.  .  ,^..„ 

Our  allies  the  Prussians,  as  they  had  f^^ 
wrongs  to  revenge,  were  far  less  scrupulouam  uk» 
treatment  of  the  invaded  country,  y^acn  o««™*; 
lay  along  their  hne  of  march,  we  fouwl  m  mwy 
deserted  villages  as  would  have  jomtitfed  V»  £j^" 
Mahmoud's  owls.  In  some  places  the  \^SSl 
had  fled  to  the  woods,  and  on.ly  a  few  DUf^fX 
creatures,  rei 
came  around  .^ 
As  the  peasants 
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Bocoittingly  fominife  broken  and  destroyed,  windows 
dftahed  in,  doors  torn  down,  and  now  and  then  a 
burnt  cottage,  joined  with  the  state  of  the  hamlets, 
deserted  by  such  of  the  terrified  inhabitants  as  were 
able  to  fljr,  and  tenanted  only  by  the  aged  and  disa- 
bled, reminded  me  of  the  beautiful  lines  describing 
the  march  of  a  conqueror,— 

"  AraazGinent  in  hin  van  wilh  Fli|:ht  combined, 
And  Sontiwa  fiided  form  and  Holtiude  twhind." 

A  firicnd  of  mine  met  with  an  intere^tinK  adventure 
at  one  of  these  deserted  villages.  He  had  entered 
the  garden  of  a  cottage  of  somewhat  a  superior  ap- 
pearance, but  which  had  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest 
of  the  hamlet.  As  he  looked  around  him,  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  watched  from  behind  the  bushes 
by  two  or  three  children,  who  ran  away  as  soon  as 
they  perceived  themselves  observed.  He  called  after 
them,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  sound  of  the  English 
accent,  however,  emboldened  the  mother  of  the 
family  to  show  herself  from  a  neighbouring  thicket, 
and  at  length  she  took  courage  to  approach  him. 
My  friend  found  to  his  surprise  that  she  understood 
English  well,  owim?  to  some  accident  of  her  life  or 
education,  which  I  have  forgotten.  She  told  him 
her  family  were  just  venturing  back  from  their  refuge 
in^  the  woods,  where  they  had  remained  two  days 
without  shelter,  and  almost  without  food,  to  see 
what  havoc  the  spoilers  had  made  in  their  cottage, 
when  they  were  again  alarmed  by  the  appearance 
of  troops.  Being  assured  that  they  were  English 
soldiers,  she  readily  agreed  to  remain,  under  the 
confidence  which  the  national  character  inspired: 
and  having  accepted  wKat  assistance  her  visiter  had 
to  offer  her,  as  the  only  acknowledgment  in  her 
power,  she  sent  one  of  the  children  to  pull  and  pre* 
sent  to  her  guest  the  only  rose  which  her  now 
mined  garden  afibrded.  "  It  was  the  last,"  she  said, 
"she^  had,  and  she  was  happy  to  bestow  it  on  an 
Enghshman."  It  is  upon  occasions  such  as  these 
that  the  French  women,  even  of  the  lowest  class, 
display  a  sort  of  sentimental  delicacy  unknown  to 
those  of  other  countries. 

Equal  distress,  but  of  a  very  different  kind,  I  wit- 
nessed in  the  perturbation  of  a  Flemish  j)easant, 
whose  team  of  horses  had  been  put  m  requisition  to 
transport  the  baggage  of  an  English  officer  of  dis- 
tinction. As  they  had  not  been  returned  to  the 
owner,  whose  livelihood  and  that  of  his  family 
depended  on  their  safety,  he  had  set  out  in  quest  of 
them,  in  an  a«;ony  of  doubt  and  apprehension  that 
actually  had  the  appearance  of  insanity.  Our  atten- 
tion was  called  to  him  from  his  having  seated  him- 
self behind  our  carriage,  and  an  expostulation  on  our 
part  produced  his  explanation.  I  never  saw  such  a 
sodden  transition  from  despair  to^hope,  as  in  the 
poor  fellow's  rugged  featureis,  when  he  saw;,  in  the 
descent  between  two  hills,  a  party  of  EngUsh  dra- 
goons with  led  horses.  He  made  no  doubt  they 
could  only  be  his  own,  and  I  hoped  to  see  such  a 
meeting  as  that  of  Sancho  with  Dapple,  after  their 
doleful  separation.  But  we  were  botlMUsappointed ; 
the  led  horses  proved  to  be  those  of  my  friend  Gene- 
ral A ^.  who  probably  would  not  have  been  much 

nattered  by  their  being  miaytaken,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance, for  Flemish  beasts  of  burden.  I  believe, 
however,  my  ruined  peasant  obtained  some  clew  for 
>«SOvering  his  lost  property,  for  he  suddenly  went 
off  in  a  (£rection  different  from  that  which  we  had 
hitherto  afforded  him  the  means  of  pursuing.  It  is 
only  by  selectmg  such  individual  iqptances  that  I 
can  make  you  comprehend  the  state  of  the  country 
wjween  Mons  and  Paris. 

The  Prussians  having  used  this  military  license, 
the  march  of  such  of  our  troops  as  pursued  the  same 
Jjute  became  proportionally  uncomfortable.  A  good 
bluff  quarter-master  of  dragoons  complained  to  me 
of  the  discomforts  which  they  experienced  from  the 
oondition  to  which  the  country  had  been  reduced, 
out  m  a  tone  and  manner  which  led  me  to  conjecture, 
that  my  honest  friend  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
peasant,  who  had  been  plundered  of  his  wine  and 
hrandy,  so  much  as,  he  oensured  the  Prussians  for 
oftviQg  none  for  then*  faithful  allies : 

**  0  ooble  thintl-yet  creedy  to  drink  all " 


In  the  meanwhile  it  is  no  great  derogation  from  the 
discipline  of  the  English  army  to  remarii,  that  soma, 
old  school-boy  practices  were  not  forgotten;  and 
that,  where  tnere  occurred  a  halt,  and  fruit-trees 
chanced  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  they  instantly  weie 
loaded  like  the  emblematic  tree  in  the  frontispiece 
of  Lilljr^s  Grammar,  only  with  soldiers  instead  of 
scholars  j  and  surrounded  by  their  wives  who  held 
their  aprons  to  receive  the  fruit,  instead  of  satchels, 
as  in  the  emblem  chosen  by  that  learned  gramma- 
rian. There  were  no  signs  of  license  of  a  graver 
character. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  war  and  invasion, 
the  regulations  of  the  post  establishment,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  is  in  Prance  entirely  in  the  charge  of 
the  government  and  their  commissaries  or  lessees, 
were  supported  and  respected.  A  proclamation  in 
four  different  languages;  French,  German,  English, 
and  Prussian,  and  sigfned  by  four  generals  of  the. 
different  countries,  was  stuck  in  every  post-house. 
This  polyglot  forbade  all  officers  and  soldiers, 
whether  belonging  to  the  King  of  France,  or  the 
allies,  from  pressing  the  horses,  or  otherwise  inter- 
fering with  the  usual  communication  of  Paris  with 
the  provinces.  The  post-houses  were  accordingly- 
inhabited  and  protected  amid  the  general  desolation 
of  the  country,  and  we  experienced  no  interruption 
on  our  journey. 

While  the  villages  and  hamlets  exhibited  such 
scenes  as  I  have  described,  the  towns  appeared  to 
have  suffered  loss  upon  tms  awful  crisis,  because 
the  soldiers  were  there  under  the  eye  of  their  officers^ 
and  in  each-  garrison-town  a  military  commandant 
had  been  named  for  the  maintenance  of  disciphne. 
Some  were  indeed  reeking  from  recent  storm,  or 
showed  half-burnt  ruins,  which  had  been  made  by 
bombardment  within  a  week  or  two  preceding  our 
arrival.  Cambrayhad  been  carried  by  escalade  by 
a  bold  coup-de-main,  of  which  we  saw  the  vestiges. 
The  citizens,  who  were  chiefly  royalists,  favoured 
the  attack ;  and  a  part  of  the  storming  party  entered 
by  means  of  a  stair-case  contained  in  an  old  turret,, 
which  terminated  in  a  sally-port  opening  to  the 
ditch,  and  above  in  a  wicket  communicating  with 
the  rampart.  This  pass  was  pointed  out  to  them 
by  the  towns-people.  The  defenders  were  a  part  ol 
the  National  Guard,  whom  Bonaparte  had  removed 
from  the  district  to  which  they  belonged,  and  sta 
tioned  as  a  garrison  in  Cambray.  The  garrison  ot 
Peronne,  formerly  called  Peronne  la  Pticdle,  or  the 
Virgin  Fortress,  oecause  it  had  never  been  taken, 
were  military  of  the  same  amphibious  description 
with  those  of  Cambray.  The  town  is  strongly 
situated  in  the  Somme,  surrounded  by  flat  ground 
and  marshes,  and  presents  a  formidable  exterior. 
But  this,  as  well  as  the  other  fortresses  on  the  iron- 
bound  frontier  of  Flanders,  was  indifi*erently  provi- 
ded with  means  of  resistance.  Bonaparte  in  this 
particular,  as  m  others,  had  shown  a  oeterminacion 
t9  venture  his  fortunes  upon  a  single  chance  of  war, 
since  he  had  made  no  adequate  provision  for  a  pro 
tracted  defence  of  the  country,  when  invaded..  It 
was  one  instance  of  the  inexperience  of  the  garrison 
of  Peronne,  that  they  omitted  to  blindfold  the  British 
officer  who  came  to  summon  them  to  surrender 
An  officer  of  engineers^  of  high  rank  and  experience^ 
had  been  called  to  this  mission,  and  doubtless  did 
not  leave  unemployed  the  eyes  which  the  besieged, 
contrary  to  custom  in. such  cases,  left  at  liberty. 
Upon  his  return,  he  reported  the  possibility  of  carry- 
ing a  horn- work  which  covers  a  suburb  on  the  left 
side  of  the  river.  The  attempt  was  instantly  madc^ 
and  being  in  all  respects  successful,  was  follow^  by 
the  surrender  of  the  garrison,  upon  the  easy  condi- 
tions of  laying  down  their  arms^  and  reluming  ta 
the  ordinary  civil  occupations  from  which  Bona- 
parte's mandate  had  withdrawn  them.  So  easy  had 
been  these  achievements  that  the  officers  concerned 
in  them  would,  hardly  be  prevailed  upen  to  conde- 
scend to  explain  such  trifling. particulars.  Yet  to 
me,  who  looked  upon  ramparts  a  little  injured  indeed 
by  time,  but  still  strong,  upon  ditches  containing, 
twelve  feet  deep  of  water  and  a  j^igh  glacis  sur-  . 
mounting  them,  upon  palisades  constructed  out  ot 
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the  trees  which  had  been  felled  to  clear  the  esplanade 
around  the  fortifications,  the  task  of  surmouming 
%iich  obstacles,  even  though  not  defended  at  alL 
seemed  a  grave  and  serious  undertaking.  In  all 
these  towns,  so  far  as  I  could  discover,  tne  feeling 
of  the  people  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  legiti- 
mate monarch ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  im- 
pression is  correct,  because  elsewhere,  and  in  similar 
circumstances,  those  who^ favoured  Bonaparte  were 
at  no  pains  to  suppress  their  inclinations.  In  one  qr 
two  towns  they  were  preparine  little  fetes  to  cele- 
brate the  king's  restoration.  Tne  accompaniments 
'did  not  appear  to  us  very  splendid;  but  when  a  town 
has  been  so  lately  taken  by  storm,  and  is  still  garri- 
soned by  foreign  troops  and  subjected  to  mnitarv 
requisitions,  we  could  not  expect  that  the  rejoicings 
of  its  inhabitants  should  Be  attended  with  any 
superfluitY  of  splendour.        , 

Meanwhile  we  advanced  through  this  new  and 
bewildering  scene  of  war  and  waste,  with  the  com- 
fortable consciousness  that  we  belonged  to  the 
stronger  party.  The  British  drums  and  bugle-horns 
sung  us  10  bed  every  night,  and  plaved  our  reveill{>e 
in  the  morning ;  for  in  all  the  fortified  towns  through 
which  we  passed  there  were  British  troops  and  a 
British  commandant,  from  more  than  one  of  whom 
we  experienced  attention  and  civility. 

When  we  reached  Pont  de  St.  Maxepce,  which 
had  been  recently  the  scene  of  an  engagement  be- 
tween the  Prussians  and  French,  we  found  more 
marked  signs  of  hostile  devastation  that  in  any 
place  through  which  we  had  vet  travelled.  It  is  a 
good  large  market-town,  with  a  very  fine  bridge 
over  the  Oise,  an  arch  or  which  had  been  recently 
destroyed,  and  repaired  in  a  temporary  manner. 
The  purpose  had  probably  been  to  defeod  the  pas- 
aage;  and  as  the  river  is  deep,  and  the  opposite 
bank  is  high  and  covered  with  wood,.beside8  having 
aevcral  buildings  approaching  to  the  bridge,  I  pre- 
sume it  might  have  been  made  a  verv  strong  position. 
Ithad  been  forced  however,  by  the  Prussians,  in  what 
manner  we  found  no  one  to  tell  us.  Several  houses 
in  this  town  had  been  burnt,  and  most  of  them 
seemed  to  have  been  pillaged.  The  cause  was  evir 
detiu  from  the  number  of  embrasures  and  loop-boles 
for  musketry  which  were  struck  out  in  the  nouses 
and  garden-walla.  The  attempt  to  make  ^a  village 
mto  a  place  of  defence  is  almost  always  fatal  to  the 
household  goods,  since  it  is  likely  to  be  burnt  by.  one 
or  other  of  the  parties,  and  certain  to  be  plunder^ 
by  hoth.  Military  gentlemen  look  upon,  this  with  a 
very  different  eye ;  for  I  have  been  diverted  to  hear 
some  of  them,  who  have  given  me  the  honour  of 
their  company  in  my  little  excursion  from  Paris, 
censure  a  gentleman  or  farmer  with  great  gravity 
for  having  Duilt  his  house  and  stationed  his  court  of 
offices  in  a  hollow,  where  they  were  over-looked 
ai](i  commanded ;  whereas,  by  placing  the  buildings 
a  nttle  higher  on  the  lidge,  or  more  towards  right  or 
left,  }hey  might,  in  case  of  need,  have  acquired  the 
dignity  nfbemg  the  kejf  of  a  strong  positk)nf  and,  in 
all  probabihty,  have  paid  for  their  importance  by 
sharing  the  fate  of  Hougoumont 

We  were  informed  at  St.  Maxenoe  that  the  hand 
of,  war  had  been  laid  yet  more  heavily  upon  the 
ae^hbouring  town  of  Senlis,  through  which  lay 
oar  direct  route  to  Paris,  and  near  which  an  action 
had  taken  place  betwixt  a  part  of  BluchePs  army 
and  that  of  Grouchy  and  Vandamme,  which,  fiaJI- 
ingback  to  cover  the  French  capital  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  had  accomplished  a  retreat  that  placed 
those  who  commanded  it  very  high  in  public  esti- 
maticui.  We  felt  no  curiosity  to  see  any  more  of  t^e 
woes  of  war,  and  readily  complied  with  a  proposal 
of  our  postilhons  to  exchange  the  route  of  Senlis  for 
that  of  Chantilly.  to  which  they  undertook  to  carry 
us  by  a  cross  road  through  the  forest  Le  beau  eho- 
min  par  terre^  or  fine  green-sward  rdad,  which  they 
had  urged  as  so  superior  to  the  public  causeway,  had 
iinfortunately  not  possessed  the  same  power  of  resist- 
ing the  tear  and  wear  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  bag- 
gage-wagons. It  was  reduced  to  a  sort  ox  continual 
wet  ditch,  varying  in  depth  in  a  most  irregiilar  man- 
tier,  and  tbrougn  whichttte  four  stallions  that  drew  us 


kicked^  plunged,  snorted,  and  8creaiQed,iDfu]]oiiB* 
cert  with  the  eternal  smack  of  the  whips,  as  w«II  ii 
shrieks,  whoops,  and  oaths  of  the  jacK -booted yof- 
tilliona,  lugging  about  our  little  barouche  in  a  man- 
ner that  threatened  its  demolition  at  every  inslanL 
The  French  postillions,  however,  who,  with  dbe 
most  miserable  appliances  and  means,  usually  drin 
very  well,  contrived,  by  dint  of  quartering  and  tug- 
ging,  to  drag  us  safe  through  roads  where  a  Yon- 
shire  post-boy  would  have  been  reduced  to  despiir, 
even  though  his  horses  had  not  been  harn^Kd 
with  ropes,  fastened  together  by  running  nooses. 

The  forest  of  Chantilly  was  probably  niagnifk^t 
when  it  was  the  chase  of  the  princely  family  of  Cod- 
de  ;  but  all  the  valuable  timber-trees  haveDseQil^ 
ed,  and  those  which  now  remain  appear,  genenpy 
speaking,  to  be  about  twenty  years  old  only,  conant 
ing  chieuy  of  birch,  and  other  inferior  timber  used  for 
fire- wood.  Those  who  acquired  the  domains  of  tiu 
emigrants  after  the  Revolution,  were  generaUy  ape- 
culatins  adventurers,  who  were  eager  to  secon 
what  they  could  make  of  the  subject  in  the  way  of 
ready  money,  bv  cutting  timber  and  selling  matemb 
of  houses,  partly  in  order  to  secure  the  meioa  of 
paying  the  price,  and  partly  because  prudence  ezut- 
ed  that  they  should  lose  no  time  in  drawing  profit 
from  a  bargain,  of  which  the  security  seemearulMr 
precarious. 

.  The  town  and  paiace  of  Chantilly,  readered  cIm- 
sicalby  the  name  of  thereat  Prince  of  Coiid^  aiford* 
ed  us  ample  room  for  interesting  reflection.    Tbo 
town  itself  is  pleasant,  and  has  some  good  booMS 
agreeably  situated.    But  in  the  present  stateof  inter- 
nal convulsion,  almost  all  the  windows  of  thehoases 
of  the  better  class  were  closed,  and  Becuredbyoutor 
shutters.    We  were  told  that  this  was  to  piotact 
them  against  thq  Prussians,  with  whom  the  tova 
was  cro  wded.    These  soldiers  were  very  voong  lad* 
chiefly  landwekr^  or  militia,  and  seemed  all  vouo- 
some,  and  no  doubt  mischievous  youths.  Bvt,  so  ftr 
as  I  could  see,  there  was  no  ill  nature,  much  las 
atrocity,  in  their  behaviour,  which  was  rather  thatof 
riotous  school-boys  o(  the  higher  form.   Thov;xM- 
sessed  themselves  of  the  jack-boots  of  ourpostillionii 
and  seemed  to  find  great  entertainment  in  stumpinf 
up  and  down  the  inn-yard  in  these  formidable  ao* 
coutrements.  the  siie  and  solidity  of  which  han 
been  in  no  degree  diminished  since  the  days  of  Y<^ 
rick  and  La  F^ur.    Bat  our  Prussian  huBsars  woi 
seen  to  still  greater  advantage  in  the  superb  stabw 
of  Chantilly,  which  have  escaped  the  fuiy  that  Israr 
led  its  palace.    The  huge  and  stately  vault,  wnick 
pride,  rather  than  an  attention  to  utility,  had  mb« 
structed.for  the  stud  of  the  Prince  of  Cond«*,  15  w- 
ty  feet  high^  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  up- 
wards of  tharty-six  feet  in  width.    This  magninccnt 
apartment,    the  enormity  of  whdse  propoijgM 
seemed  better  calculated  for  the  steeds  of  the  ung 
of  Brobdignag  than  for  Houvhnhnms  of  the  otamary 
size,  had  once  been  divi^^  into  suitable  renps « 
stalls,  but  thes^avebeen  long  demolished.  IntM 
centre  arises  a  magnificent  dome,  sixty  feet  md»»- 
eter  and  ninety  feet  in  height:  andinasori.w.ffj 
cess  beneath  the  domfe.  and  fronting  tie  pnBpPJJ 
entrance,  is  it  si!B>erb  fountain,  falUng  mtoanoS" 
shell,  and  dashing  over  its  sides  into  alarge  nser- 
voir,  highly  ornamented  with  architectunl  decoii^ 
tiqns.    Thw  fountain,  which  might  grace  the  ww" 
of  a  palace,  was  designed  for  the  wtfinary  a®P»J  * 
the  stable.     The  scalp  of  imposing  raWT*^ 
upon  which  thif  building  Was  calculated,  "JH'P*** 
at  war  with  common  sense  and  the  fitness  of  tmn^ 
must,  in  its  original  state  of  exact  order  and  nSjJJ 
have  impressed  the  mind  witii  high  ideas  of  tn«pOP» 
and  consequence  of  the  prince  by  whoin  it  w«*^J 
ned  and  execaied,  and  whose  name  (Louia  nw 
•de  Bourbon,  seventh  Prince  of  CondeJ  stanjwyw 
recorded  in  an  inscription,  which,  sopporiea  oy  iwu 
mutUated  genii,  is  d»5pl»ye<i  above  the  fotintja. 
But  what  would  have  beep  the  ttlortificanon  of »» 
founder,  could  he  have  witneSted,  H*?  ^^JmS 
spacious  range^with  all  its  ornameni$bno*eiijiw 
and  defaced,  as  ifin  studied  insult;  Wl^iw'^ 
and  echoing  vault  rung  to  the  shoutt,  screw*  '^ 
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l^iaiboU  of  «  h«ndmd  or  two4»f  Ihe  dirtiest  hussan 
«iid  iancMft  that  ever  came  off  a  march,  to  whoao 
clamours  the  shrill  cries  of  their  half  starved  and 
miserable  horses  added  a  wild  but  appropriato  ac- 
companimcat.  Yet  whatever  hie,  feelings  miglit 
'  have  been  lo  w^itness  such,  pollution,  they  would 
have  been  inferior  to  those  with  which  his  anccsioC 
the  great  Cond6,  would  have  heard  that  the  Sarnia- 
tian  partizans  ^ho  occupied  Chantilly  fonn«sd  pait 
of  an  invading  army,  which  had  marched,  almost 
without  oppoMtioD,  from  the  frontiers  to  the  capital, 
and  now  held  in  their  disposal  the  fates  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  and  of  the  kinsdom  of  France. 

The  old  domestic  of  the  family  who  guided  me 
through  these  remains  of  decayed  magqificeoce,  cast 
many  a  grieved  and  mortified  glance  upon  the  irre- 
verent and  mischbvous  soraiem  as  they  aimed  the 
huts  of  their  lances  at  the  remaining  Tueces  of,Bculp- 
tare,  or  amused  themselves  by  mimicking  his  own 
formal  address  and  manner.  *^Ah  Its  oarbaresi 
U»  barbttresr—l  could  not  refuse-  assent  to  this 
epithet,  which  he  confided  to  my  ear  in  a  cautious 
whisper,  accompanied  with  a  suitable  shrug  of  the 
Moulders ;  but  I  endeavoured  to  qualify  it  with  an- 
other train  of  reflections :— "  Et  pourtarU^  man  ami^ 
si  ct  n'itoU  pas  ces  gens'lii  F*—**Ah^  oiii,  Monsieur, 
sans  eux  nous  n^tturUmsptui  etre  jamais  rev^  noire 
bon  Duo-^AssurffMnt  cest  un  tmtnant  ban — mats 
aussif  il  /ant  avoutr  qu^il  est  revenu  en  asstx 
mauwUse  compagnie" 

At  some  distance  from  these  magnificent  etahies, 
of  which  (as  frequeatly  happens)  the  exterior  does 
mora  honour  to  the  architect's  taste  thanxhe  inside 
to  his  judgment,  are  the  melancholy  remains  of 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  where  the  spec- 
tator can  no  longer  obey  the  exfaorution  of  the 
poet,— 

**  Dans  M  fomps  eltfoMftf.  admlrez  ChantWi^, 
Ds  hsras  e»  fuiv,  ng^en  age  smbeUV* 

The  splendid  chateau  once  corresponded  in  mag- 
nificence with  the  superb  otRcen  which  we  had  visit- 
eQ,  but  now  its  vestiges  alone  remain,  a  mass  of 
neglected  ruins  amid  the  broad  lake  and  canals 
which  had  been  constructed  for  its  ornament  and 
defence.  This  beautiful  palace  wasdestroved  hy  the 
revolutionary  mob  of  Pans  early  in  the  civil  commo- 
tions. The  materials,  with  the  Iead,^iron,  carpenter 
vrork,  ^.  were  piled  up.  by  those  who  appropriated 
thero^  in  what  was  called  Le  Pedt  Chateau,  a  small- 
er edmce  annexed  to  the  principal  palace,  and  com- 
municating with  it  by  a  causeway.  Thus  the  small 
chateau  was  sared  from  demolition,  though  not 
6om  pillage.  Chantnly  and  its  demesnes  were  sold 
as  national  property^  but  the  purchasers  having  fail- 
ed to  pay  the  price,  it  reverted  to  the  public :  so  that 
the  king,  upon  his  restoration,  had  no  difnculty  in 
rednstatmg  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  The  lesser  cha- 
teau has  been  lately  refitted  in  a  hasty  and  simple 
s(yle«  for  the  reception  of  the  legitimate  proprietor ; 
bur  the  style  of  the  repairs  makes  an  unavoidable 
and  mortifying  contrast  with  the  splendour  of  the 
otigmal  decorations.  Rich  embossed  ceilings  and 
carved  wainscot  ai«  coarsely  daubed  over  with 
white- wash  and  size-paim,  with  which  the  remains 
^the  original  gilding  and  sculpture  form  a^Qelan- 
«haly  association.  Iiie  frames  alone  remained  of 
those  numerous  and  huge  mirrors, 

"  in  which  be  of  Oath, 

Ooliah,  mif  ht  have  wen  hit  ({ant  balk 

'Whole  whbout  ■toopfaii,  towering  ereat  and  all.** 

Hot  the  French  artisans,  with  that  lack  of  all  feel- 
Uig;  of  eonvenaneSi  or  propriety,  which  has  well 
been  described  as  a  principal  4enciency  in  their  na- 
uonal  character,  have  endeavoured  to  make  fine 
tfungs  out  of  the  firames  themselves,  by  occupying 
the  room  of  the  superb  plates  of  glass  with  paltry 
sheets  of  blue  paper,  patched  over  vnth  eilded  neurs- 
de-Us^  an  expedient  the  pitiful  eficct  of  whicli  may 
he  easily  conceived.  If  I  understood  my  guide  right- 
ly* however,  this  work  ought  not  to  be  severely;  criti- 
cised, being  the  free-will  offering  of  the  inhabitants 
<)^ChantUly,  who  had  struggled,  in  the  best  manner 
meir  funds  and  taste  woiuH  admit^  to  restore  the 
diateatt  to  «omething  Uke  an  habitable  condition 
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irben  it  WM  again  to  he  possessed  by  its  legitiraata. 
owner.  This  is  the  more  likely,  as  the  fumiifure  of 
the  duke's  own  apartment  is  plain,  simple^  and  in 
good  taste.  He  siioms  popular  among  tne  inhabit- 
ants, who,  the  day  prccoding  our  arrival^  had,  under 
all  the  nn  favourable  circumstances  of  their  situation, 
msde  a  little  fete  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  resto- 
ration, and  to  hail  the  white  fiag,  which  now  once 
more  floated  from  the  dome  of  the  oHices,  announc- 
ing the  seVdnd  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

Besides  the  Petit  Chateau  are  the  vestizesofwhat 
was  once  the  principal  palace,  and  which,  as  such, 
might  well  have  accommodated  the  proudest  mon- 
arch in  tlie  world.  It  was  situated  on  a  rock,  and 
surrounded  by  profound  and  broad  ditches  of  the 
purest  water,  built  in  a  style  of  the  richest  Gothic 
architecture,  and  containing  within  its  precincts 
every  accommodation  which  pomp  or  luxury  could 
desire.  The  demohtion  has  been  so  complete,  that 
little  remains  excepting  the, vaults  from  which  the 
castle  arose,  and  a  ruinous  flight  of  double  steps^  by 
which  visiters  formerly  gained  the  principal  en- 
trance. The  extent,  numocr,  and  intricacy  of  the 
subterranean  vaults,  were  such  as  to  afford  a  retreat 
for  robbers  and  banditti,  for  which  reason  the  en- 
trances have  been  buiK  up  by  order  of  the  i^hee. 
The  chateau,  when  in  its  splendour,  comroumcated 
with  a  magnificent  theatre,  with  an  orangery  and 
greenhouse  bf  thq  first  order,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  separate  parterres,  or  island^  deco* 
rated  with  statuary,  with  Jets  cPeaUy  with  columns, 
and  with  vases,  forming  a  perspective  of  the  richesi 
architectural  magnificence.  All  is  now  destroyed, 
and  the  stranger  only  learns,  from  the  sorrowful 
tale  of  his  guide,  that  the  wasted  and  desolate 

Eatches  of  ground  intersected  by  the  canals,  once 
ore,  and  deserved,  the  names  of  the  Gallery  of  Va- 
ses, the  Parterre  or  the  OrangerieL  and  the  Island  oC 
Love.  Such  and  so  sadden  is  the  downfhll  of  the 
proudest  efforts  of  human  magnificence.  Let  ua 
console  ourselves,  my  dear  fHend,  while  we  look 
from  the  bartizan  of  the  old  mansion  upon  the  lake, 
and  its  corresponding  barrier  of  mountaina,  that  the 
beauties  with  which  nature  herself  has  graoed  our 
country  are  more  impeiishable  than  those  vrith 
which  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon once  decorated  the  abode  of  Chantilly. 

I  may  add*  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Chantilly 
exhibits  more  picturesque  beauty  than  I  had  yet  te-^ 
marked  in  France. 

Pavl. 


LBTTERXIL 
PAUL  TO  Ris  sisraa. 

Parit— Tuillorioa — Refleolion*— ^TuilleriM— ParWan  Fnuifair- 
Statue  of  Booaparte—Pttbltc  Works  by  Bonaparte— Want  of 

?ftvemeiit— Courti  bcf(>re  the  Houtee— No  Smoke  over  Piui^- 
be  Seine— Church  of  St.  O^oerieve— Tombe  tn  the  Pantheoa 
— Mirabeaa  and  Maral— Voltaini  and  Rooiiew    Anaedote. 

TouB  ouestion,  my  dear  sister.  What  do  I  think 
of  Paris  1  corresponds  in  comprehensive  extent  with 
your  desire  that  I  vrould  sena  you  a  full  and  perfect 
description  of  that  celebratea  capital j  but  were  I 
to  reside  here  all  my  life,  instesd  of  a  few  weeks,  I 
am  uncertain  whether  I  could  distinctly  comply 
with  either  request.  There  is  so  much  in  Paris  to 
admire,  and  so  much  to  disHke,  such  a  mixture  of 
real  taste  and  genius,  vrith  so  much  frippery  and 
afiectation,  the  sublime  is  so  oddly  mingled  with ' 
the  ridiculous,  and  the  pleasing  with  the  fantas- 
tic and  whimsical,  that  I  shall  probably  leave 
the  capital  of  Prance  without  being  able  to  deter- 
mine which  train  of  ideas  it  has  most  frequently  ex- 
cited in  my  mind.  One  point  is,  however  certain  ;— 
that,  of  all  capitals,  that  of  France  afl^rds  moat 
numerous  objects  of  curiosity,  accessible  in  the  ea- 
siest manner ;  and  it  may  be  therefore  aafely  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  entertaininf^  places  of  resi 
dence  which  can  be  chosen  by  an  idle  man.  At 
for  attempting  a  description  or  it,  that,  yon  know 
li  far  beyond  the  limits  of  oar  compact,  wfaidi  joy 
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intst  hav6  quite  forvotten  when  yon  hinted  at  si^ch 
a  proposal  The  following  sketch  may  not,  how- 
ever, oe  uninteresting^.  ^ 

If  we  confine  our  observation  to  one  quarter  of 
Paris  onlv,  that,  namely,  whiph  is  adjacent  to  the 
Royal  Palace,  I  presume  there  is  no  capital  which 
can  show  so  many  and  such  magnificent  public 
edifices  within  the  same  space  of  ground.  The 
Tuillcries,  whose  immense  extent  makes  amends 
for  the  deficiencies  of  the  architecture,  communicate 
with  the  royal  gardens,  which  arc  used  as  public 
walks,  and  these  again  open  into  (he  Place  deLoUis 
Quinzc,  a  large  octagon,  guarded  by  a  handsome 
balustrade,  ricnly  ornamented  at  the  angles,  having, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  royal  gardens  with  the  range 
of  the  palace,  on  the  otner  ine  Champs  ElysC-es,  a 
Uri?e  space  oi  groimd,  planted  and  laid  out  m  regu- 
lar walks  like  those  of  Hyde-Park.  Behind  is  the  ex- 
tensive colonnade  of  a  palace,  called  by  Bonaparte 
the  Temple  of  Victory,  and  since  the  Restoration 
the  Temple  of  Concora.  Another  large  and  half- 
finished  temple  was  rising  in  the  front l)y  the  com- 
mand of  Bonaparte,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  ho- 
nour of  soldiers  who  had  died  in  battle.  The  build- 
ing[  was  to  have  been  consolidated  solely  bv  the 
weight  of  the  massive  stones  made  use  of,  and  nei- 
tner  wood,  iron,  or  lime,  was  to  be  employed  in  its 
cdnstruction ;  but  schemes  of  ambition  as  ill  ce- 
mented interrupted  its  progress.  A  line  of  buildings 
extend  on  either  hand,  forming  a  magnificent  street 
called  La  Rue  Rivoli,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
in>n  palisade  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries. 

It  was  on  the  second  night  after  my  arrival  in 
Paris,  that,  finding  myself  rather  too  earlv  for  an 
evening  party  to  wnich  I  was  invited,  I  strolled  out, 
enjojring  the  pure  and  dehoioua  air  of  a  summer 
night  in  Prance,  until  I  found  myself  in  the  centre 
of  the  PKice  de  Louis  Q.uinze,  surnHinded,  as  I  have 
described  it.  by  objects  so  noble  in  themselves,  and 
so  po>«<erfulIy  associated  with  deep  hntoric  and 
moral  interest.  "  And  here  I  am  at  length  in  Paris," 
was  the  natural  reflection,  "  and  under  circum- 
stances how  diflferent  from  what  I  dared  to  have 
anticipated!  That  is  the  palace  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
biit  how  long  have  his  descendants  been  baniahed 
from  Us  hails,  and  under  what  auspices  do  they  now 
again  possess  them  !  This  superb  esplanade  takes 
ite  mime  firom  his  faixuribus  and  feeble  deseendant ; 
and  he^e,  upon  the  very  spot  where  1  bow  stand,  the 
most  virtuous  of  the  Bourbon  race  expiated,  by  a 
violent  death  inflicted  by  his  own  subjects,  ana  in 
view  of  his  own  palace,  the  ambition  and  follies  of 
his  predecessors.  There  is  an  awful  solemnitv  in 
the  reflection,  how  few  of  those  who  contributed  to 
this  deed  of  iniusticoand  atrbcity  now  look  upon 
the  day,  and  behold  the  progress  of  retribution.  The 
glimmering  lights  that  shine  among  the  alleys  and 
parterres  of  the  Champs  Elysces,  indicate  none  of 
the  us^al  vigils  common  in  a  metropoiis.  They 
ahs  th^  w^tcE-flres  of  a  ciimp,  of  an  English  campi 
n^a  in  the  capital  of  France,  where  an  English 
drum  has  not  been  heard  since  1436,  when  the 
Vmi»  of  Qenry  the  Sixth  were  expelled  from  Pa^is. 
pqring  that  space,  of  nearly  four  centuries,  there 
h|i 8  pcaroe^  occurred  a  single  crisis  which  rendered 
it{ probable  for  a  moment  that  Paris  should  be  again 
entered  bv  the  English  as  oonaucrors;  but  least 
of  all  coula  such  a  cons^inunation  nave  been  expected 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  in  which  France  so 
long  pr^minated  as  ai^itress  of  the  continent, 
and  wnich  had  periods  when  Britain  seemed  to  con- 
tinue the  conflict  only  in  honourable  despair." 

Th^e  were  other  subjects  of  deep  interest  around 
mck  The  lights  which  proceeded  from  the  wiqdows 
and  from  the  gardens  of  the  large  hotel  occupied  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
des  Champs  E)y8<?es,  and  which  chanced, that  even- 
ing to  be  illummated  in  honour  of  a  visit  from  the 
allied  sovere^s,  mingled*  with  the  twinkle  of  the 
camp-firesj  and  the  glimmer  of  the  tents;  and  the 
mus4C^  which  played  a  variety  of  EngUsh  and  Scot- 
tish aira,  harmonized  with  the  distant  roll  of  the 
diuxiis,  ac^d  the  notes  of  that  beautiful  point  of  war 
wJwh.is  performed  by  our  bugles  at  the  settinj^  of. 


the  vratf^.    In  these  Mondt  tlnfo  m^  ptide. 

victory,  and  bonoor,  some  portioa  of  which  deaoeod- 
cd  (in  imagination  at  least)  to  each,  the  most  rehi- 
red and  humblest  fellow-subject  of  the  herp  who  lad, 
and  the  soldiers  who  obeyed,  in  the  acmevemaits 
which  had  borne  the  colours  of  Britain  into  the  capi- 
tal of  France.  But  there  was  enou^  aroimd  mm 
to  temper  the  natural  feelings  of  elation,  which,  aa 
a  Briton,  I  could  not  but  ezpenence.  Monunafata 
rose  on  every  aide,  designed  to  commemorate  mi^^- 
tvr  actions  which  may  well  claim  the  higheat  praise 
that  military  achievement  alone,  abstracted  from  the 
cause  in  which  it  was  accorapushed.  could  be  enti' 
tied  to.  From  the  centre  of^  the  Plaee  Vendome, 
and  above  the  houses  of  the  Rue  Rivoli,  arose  the 
summit  of  the  celebrated  column  which  Bonap»arte 
had  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  Tr^aa ; 
the  cannon  taken  at  Ulra  and  Austerhtx  afibrdioJ[ 
the  materials  of  its  exterior,  and  which  is  embossed 
with  a  detailed  representation  of  the  calamities 
and  subjection  of  Austria.  At  no  great distanoe  lay 
the  Bridge  of  Jena,  an  epithet  which  recalls  the  aK* 
most  total  annihilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Prusaia. 
In  the  front  of  the  Tuilleiies  are  placed,  on  a  tri- 
umphal arch^  the  Venetian  HorseSythe  trophiea  of 
the  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  in  toe  nei^booring 
Louvre  are  deposited  the  precioue  spoils  of  vidoiied 
gained  and  abused  in  every  country  of  Eurcme,  form* 
mg  the  most  resistless  evidence,  that  the  haad 
which  placed  them  there,  had  once  at  its  arbiiquj 
disposal  the  fortunes  of  the  greater. part  of  the  awi- 
lized  world.  No  building  among,  the  splendid  xdoau  • 
raents  of  Pans,  but  is  markea  with  the  name^  or 
device,  or  insignia  of  an  emperor,  whose  power 
seemed  as  deeply  rounded  as  it  wa^  widely  exieod-> 
ed.  Yet  thegour^  of  the  iffophet,  which  came  up 
in  a  night  ana  penshed  in  a  night,  has  proved  tbia 
type  of  authority  so  absolute,  and  of  fiaime  to  dif- 
fiised :  and  the  possessor  of  this  tnighiy  power  is 
now  the  inhabitant  of  a  distant  and  sequestered  iai* 
et,  with  hardlvso  much  free-will  as  entitles  hiin. 
to  claim  from  nis  warders  an  hour  of  solitude,  evea 
in  the  n^ost  solitary  spot  in  tne  civilized  workL 
The  moral  question  presses  on  evenr  bosom,  was  it 
worth  while  for  him  to  have  climb^  so  higli  to  ren- 
der his  fall  the  deeper,  or  would  the  meanest  of  as 
purchase  the  levehsh  feelings  of  gratified  ambition* 
at  the  expense  of  his  reflections,  who  apjpearedtOL 
hold  Fortune  chained  to  his  footstool?  <Joidd  the 
fable  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  have  been  rcaliaed  in 
Paris,  what  a  scene  of  astonishment  would  have 
been  prepared  for  those,  who,  falling  asleep  in  I^IX 
awakened  from  their  torpor  at  the  present  moment! 
He  who  had  seen  the  Pope  ipla.ce  the  crown  upon  iha , 
head  of  Napoleon,  and  thcproudhouscof  Austria  cpn>- 
pelled  to  embrace  his  alliance,  Piuaeia  bent  to  the 
dust  beneath  his  footstopt,  England  excluded  firom 
each  continen^lconjicjfion  of  commerce  or  alliance^' 
Russia  overawed  and  subniissive,  while  Italy.  Ger- 
mans and  the  greater  part  of  Spfuii  were  divided 
as  apoanages  among  bis  qroLhers  and  alliea,— what 
would  have  been  the  surprise  of  the.  waking  moment, 
which  should  have  shown  him  tne  Pnissaan  can- 
non turned  upon  the  bridgea  of  Puri^  aotj  die  sove- 
reigns of  Atiatria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  witn  the  re- 
presentativea  of  almost  all  the  other  nitiond  of 
Europe,  feasting  in  the  capital  of  France  with  tho 
general  and  mmister  of  England,  supported  by  a 
force  which  mftde  resistance  equally  frantic  and 
hopeless!  The  revolution  of  ages  itmst  have  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  been  aocompushea  witHtiii 
the  space  of  little  more  than  twenty-ibur  idpaw^ 
From  this  slight  sketch,  you  may  have  aomejS^ 
ral  idea  of  the  maguincence  of^  that  Quartet  ^jfrfjaa 
which  adjoins  to  the  Tuilleries,  crowaeaa4^;ja  with 
palaces,  pubfic  monuments,  and  public  boSc&igs, 
and  comprehending  in  its drcidt ornamented  fardeov 
and  extended  walks,  open  to  the  inhabitants  for  e\* 
ercise  or  pleasure.  I  ought  alao  to  describe  to  you 
the  front  of  the  palace  itself,  a  mwiificent  raiige.aC 
buildings,  corresponding  with.  th^TLouvre^^anatner 
immense  royal  mansion,  f^om  which  the  Tuillcm!. 
is  only  divided  by  the  superb  sqture,  called  La  Place, 
du  Qa^ousel.   fh^  only  screep  l>0iw^t  t^  ^^WM^ 
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und  the  ooort  o?  the  lYdltanes,  is  a  magnificent  rail- 
ing of  wroagbt  iron^  "wlHeh  mvte  freedom  to  the  eye, 
not  only  to  survey  the  extended  front  of  the  chateau, 
but  to  penetrate  throuirh  the  central  veetihule  of  the 
palace  into  the  gardens  heyond,  and  as  fhr  as  the 
Clieinps  Klye^es.    In  the  centre  of  this  screen  the 

Kblic  have  admittance  to  the  oourt-jrard  of  the  pa- 
?e,  beneath  a  triamphal  arch,  which  Bonaparte 
erected  in  imitatioli  ot  that  of  oeptimius  Sevenis. 
The  effect  of  ihia  monnment  seems  diminutive  when 
oojnpared  to  tlie  buiidinKs  around ;  the  columns, 
laade  of  a  mixed  red  ana  white  marble,  are  rather 
gwodyt  and  the  four  celebrated  Venetian  horses, 
formed  of  Corinthian  bras^  which  occupy  the  top,  of 
the  arch,  have  been  injudiciously  harnessed  with 
silded  trappings  to  a  gilded  car,  driven  by  a  gilded 
Victory.  It  is  said  Bonaparte  intended  to  have  pla- 
oed  his  own  figure  in  the  car ;  but  it  came  to  his 
ears,  ,<fbr  he  was  self- tormentor  enough  to  inquire 
after  such  matters.)  that  the  disafTected  had  hailed  it, 
aa  likely  to  afford  a  good  oiiportunity  for  calling 
hiin  mountebank  with  impunity^  since,  while  they 
aboold  point  to  the  chariot,  the  epithet  Le  Charlatan 
nai^ht  eaaiy  be  substituted  for  Le  Char  U  tient. 
Tiiua  a  threatened  pun  saved  Napoleon's  image  one 
deaaeat  at  ieaat,  by  preventing  its  temporaly  eleva- 
tion 3  and  it  also  saved  the  French  taste  the  dis- 
grace of  adding  another  incongruity  to /the  gilded 
car.  harnesB,  and  driver.  This  monument  is  nqw 
ttodergoing  ooosiderable  alterauona.  The  AusCrians 
are  busy  in  exchanging  for  plain  alaba  of  marfat^  the 
tablatures  placed  around  toe  arch :  the  sculptures 
alinost  all  relate  to  the  homiiiation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Aiiatria,  there  represented  cap-in-hand  before 
Bonaparte,  who  appears  covered  and  in  an  authorita- 
tive pomuxre.  The  French  rebelled  against  the  mn- 
tilabon  of  this  monument  at  its  commencement, 
aad  attenmted  something  like  a  riot,  but  were  in* 
Mantly  caUed  to  order  by  a  strong  Prussian  guaed. 
Vke  worit  now  goes  on  quietly,  aad  not  without 
aome  respect  to  the  feelings  oi  the  Parisians :  for 
there  are  Minds,  of  wood  put  up  before  the  scaffold- 
ing, to  save  their  eyes  the  mortification  of  seehig  its 
progreas.  It  is  not  doubted  that  the  hocaes  them- 
aelvee  will  be  removed  in  due  time.* 

In  the  meanwhile  the  statue  of  Bonaparte,  whioh 
was  laat  year  taken  down  from  the  pillar  in  the 
Place  Vendamc^  is  said  to'  have  ezperienoed  an  odd 
transition.  It  had  been  exchanged  for  a  certain 
number  of  busts  and  small  figures  of  Louis  XVIII., 
just  as  a  large  piece  of  coin  of  one  reign  is  given  for 
an  eqjuivaieat  in  the  small  money  of  another.  The 
6|niie  9f  the  abdicated  emperor  for  some. time  found 
refuge  in  the  yard  of  an  artist,  by  whom  it  has  since 
been  sold  to  an  Englishinan.  The  purchase  is  be* 
heved  to  be,  made  in  behalt  of  the  l>uke  of  Welling* 
^toQ,  in  which  case  the  statue  will  he  a  strikinji 
ornament  to  the  palace  destined  by  national  grau- 
tude  as  an  acknowledgment  at  least  of  the  debt, 
which  even  tha  wealth  and  generosity  of  Britain  can- 
not pay  in  fiul. 

To  return  to  the  works  of  Bonapaxte.    It  cannot 

be  denied  that  he  showed  great  ability  and  dexterity 

in,^vaIUng  himaelf  of  that  taste  for  national  displayv 

which  is  a  leading  feature  of  the  French  diaracter. 

Tet  this  wasi  at  least,  as  much  evinced  in  the  ad- 

W88  with  wnich  he  adopted  and  earned  through 

the  balf-accomj)li8hed  plans  of  ]U>uis  AlV.  and  ms 

successors,  as  m  any  work  of  original  genius  whu}h 

can  be  decidedly  traced  to  his  own  deaign.     The 

^umphal  arch,  and  the  pillar  in  the  Place  Vendome, 

are  literal,  almost  servius  imitations  of  the  column 

of  Trajan  and  the  arch  of  Sevenis.    But  the  splen- 

^d  extension  of  the  Louvre,  by  the  combination  of 

tbat  striking  pile  with  the  Tuilleries,  upon  the  side 

which  had  heen  left  unfinished,  although  the  work 

ef  Bonaparte,  and  bearing  his  name,  is,  in  fact, 

osuT  a  completion  of  the  original  design  of  Louis 

^y.     One  originsl  plan  Napoleon  may  indeed 

Claim  as  his  own-  -the  project,  namely,  of  erecting  a 

•tupendous  bronze  .figure  of  an  elephant  upon  the 


^*"Thk  icmerml  bM  dam  taken  piiM.*H90e  n  vtrf  livefy  le- 
g*^  of  the  cinBiMtaDcei,  itfite  effect  apon  the  fftdssgi  gf  tto 


site  of  the  Bastile.  The  sort  of  castle,  or  Howdar, 
With  which  this  monstrouB  statue  was  to  have  been 
accoutred,  was  designed  for  a  reservoir,  the  water 
of  which,  being  discnarjged  through  the  trunk  into  a 
laixe  cistern,  or  fountain,  surrounding  the  pedestal 
on  which  the  animal  was  placed,  N^ms  to  supply 
with  water  all  that  quarter  of  Paris.  The  model  of 
this  gigantic  grotesque  is  exhibited  in  stacco  near  the 
place  which  it  was  designed  to  have  occupied,  and 
auch  is  the  deference  of  the  present  government  for 
the  feelings  of  la  gloire  nationale,  that  they  have  not 
yet  ventured  to  avow«^  that,  in  a  time  of  national 
poverty  and  distress,  they  mean  to  dispense  with 
erecting  a  monument,  which,  after  being  accom- 
plished at  immense  expense,  mtist  appear  bi;zarre 
and  fanciful,  rather  than  grand  and  impressive.  In 
the  meanwhile  they  are,  in  justice  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  king,  reclaiming  for  the  Bourbons  those 
public  buildings,  which,  by  inscriptions  and  emblems, 
Napoleon  had  consecrated  to  his  own  dynasty.  N.'s 
are  every  where  disappearing,  or  undergoing  a  con- 
version into  H.'s  and  B.'s,  an  operation  in  which 
the  royal  stone-cutters  are  as  much  called  upon  to 
exert  their  dexterity  as  the  poor  sign-painters  in 
Roye,  Peronne,  and  Cambray.  They  have,  indeed, 
the  same  benefit  of  experience,  having,  not  very  long 
ago,  accomphshed  the  counterpart  of  the  metamor- 
phosis. Such  are  the  minute  and  ridiculous  conse- 
quences which  mdicate  a  change  of  government,  as 
much  aa  the  motion  of  straws,  twigs,  and  withered 
loaves  upon  the  surface,  indicates  the  progress  and 
subsiding  of  a  torrent. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  acknowledged^  that 
Bonaparte,  th9ugh  unscrupulous  in  oppropnatittg 
the  merit  of  his  predecessors,  bent  an  earnest  and 
active  attention  to  perfecting  whatever  grand  or 
magnificent  plana  they  had  left  uncompleted,  thna 
eataolishing  his  own  reputatien  aa  heir  of  the  mo- 
narchy^ as  well  as  of  the  revolution.  His  ambition 
to  distmguish.  himself  sometimes  aosred  beyond 
popular  prejudice,  and  hurried  him  into  extravagan* 
oes  of  expense,  which  the  ParisianB  seem  in  funeral 
to  deem  unnecessary.  Such  is  the  plan  of  hta  Roe 
de  I'Empereur,  now  Rue  de  la  Paix,  a  fine  street 
running  from  the  Place  Vendome  to  the  Boulevards 
des  Capucines,  which  not  only  boasts  a  breadth 
corresponding  to  the  maxnifioenpe  of  tha  bnildinga, 
but  is  actually  acconunoaated  with  two  gutters,  one 
on  each  side,  mstead  of  that  single  koinel  in  tha 
centESi  wheie  the  filth  floats  or  stagnates  in  all  the 
other  streets  of  Paris.  Bnt  even  the  Emperor  Na* 
poleon,  in  the  height  of  his  dignity)  -daBed  not  intro* 
duce  the  fiirther  novelty  of  a  pavemenl'OB  each  wde^ 
This  would  be,  indeed,  to  have  dibstioyed  Had  ■ 
equality  between  horse  and  foot,  waUEdBi^  drivara, 
andd/iven,  which  appears  to  givesaoh  dstught  td.a^ 
PariBiAn«  that  if  you  extol  to  him  the  safe  Invaihenia 
and  foot-patha  of  an  Sngliah  atreet  or  toed,  he  will 
answer  with  polite  composure^**  Ce$t  iru  bien  pour 
MeasUurs  /es  iinfioM-*-|>our  fnoi,  faime  la  ioialxt$  • 
<U  la  ruej*  Qood  phrasea,  saith  Joatice  Shallow, 
axe  and  ever  must  be  commended ;  and  this,  of  lu 
totalite  de  la  rue,  reconcUee  a  Parisian  walker  to  all 
the  inconveniences  of  being  ridden  down  or  driv^ 
over.  But  the  privilege  of  totaUiir  by  .no  meana. 
compenfatea  to  the  sged,  the  timid,  the  infirm,  nol 
to  mention  temales  and  children,  for  the  aoddenta 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  At  present  these  are 
multiplied  by  the  numerous  accession  of  strattgwra, 
all  of  whom  drive  in  their  own  way,  and  give  their 
own  mode  oC  warning,  which  the  pedeetnan  muat 
construe  rightly  upon  his  own  peril.  Here  he  heavi 
the  Sqi  tuiyl  oi%  member  of  the  English  Fotur-in« 
hand  Club;  there  he  is  called  to  attention  by  the 
Garel  garel  of  a  Psriaian  petit  maitre,  or  a  Qermen 
Freyherr;  and  having  escaped  all  these  hair-breadth 
risks,  he  may  be  ridden  down  at  the  next  turning  by 
a  droskjf,  the  driver  of  whicht  a  venerable  Riassiam 
charioteer,  with  a  long  beard  flowing  down  to  hia 
girdle,  pushes  right  on  to  his  destined  course  with- 
the  moat  uni)erturbed  apathy,  without  giving  pas* 
sengers  w^amingof  any  kind- to  shift  for  themselvea- 

Tne  risk,  however,  topedestriana,  does  not  form  nur 
only  ohjee^en  to  the  french  mettopolia,  abatradca 
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always  from  those  splendid  streets  which  belong  to 
the  guarter  of  the  Tuilleriea.  The  refet  of  Paris,  ex- 
cepting the  Boulevarda^  a  peculiar  sort  of  open 
suburb  by  whicii  it  is  surrounded,  is  traversed  by 
narrow  streets,  which  ^vide  builoinffs  dark,  high, 
and  gloomy,  ihc  lower  windows  grated  with  project- 
ing iron-rails  of  the  most  massive  descripuon,  and 
the  houses  belonging  to  persons  of  importance  open- 
ing by  what  is  called  a  port-cockere.  or  carriage- 
entrance,  into  courts  which  intervene  between  them 
and  the  street.  By  thus  sequestering  their  mansions, 
the  great  do,inaeKxi  deprive  the  shopkeeper,  or 
lotuner,  who  lives  opposite,  of  the  powers  of  looking 
«pon  the  windows  of  his  neighbour  the  duke,  count. 
or  marcjuis.  Nev^iheless,  mansions  constructed 
QDon  this  unsocial  and  aristocratic  plan,  by  which 
tne  splendour  of  the  habitations  of  the  nople  and 
wealthy  is  reserved  and  veiled,  as  too  dazxling  and 
precious  to  form  a  part  of  the  public  street,  cannot 
contribute  to  the  general  beanty  of  the  city  in  which 
they  are  placed.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say, 
that  the  other  quarters  of  Paris,  though  gloomy,  dark, 
and  traversed  chiefly  by  these  narrow  and  lioriloos 
passes,  are  devoid  of  a  strong  and  peculiar  mterest. 
On  the  contrary,  the  constant  appearance  of  public 
edifices  distinguished  in  history,  of  Gothic  churches 
and  halls,  of  squares  and  places^  surrounded,  by 
statel V  buudinga,  peipetually,  even  m  the  most  disa- 
greeable quarters  of  Paris,  reminds  us  that  we  are  in 
a  capital  early  distinguished  for  arts  and  arms,  and 
where  even  the  rudeness  and  inconvenience  of  many 
streets,  joined  to  the  solid,  massive,  and  antique 
structures  to  which  they  give  access,  argue  at  once 
early  importance  and  ancient  dignity. 

It  appears  a  remaikable  peculiarity  to  a  British 
ey&  when  Paris  is  viewed  from  a  distance,  that  over 
biiildings.  BO  closely  piled  together,  there  arises  not 
that  tmck  and  dense  doud  of  smoke  which  some- 
times graees  and  dignifies,  but  more  frequently  de- 
fonns,  a  view  of  London,^  or  any  other  large  town 
in  our  island.  This  is  owmg  to  the  Parisians  using 
wood  for  fuel,  and  that  frequentlv  in  the  shape  of 
charcoal,  but  always  sparingly,  and  in  stoves,  instead 
of  our  sea-coal  burnt  in  open  chimneys.  Seen  from 
the  heifthts  of  Montmartre,  or  the  dome  of  St.  Gene- 
Tieve.  Paris  exhibits  a  distinct  mass  of  houses, 
steeples,  and  towers,  unclouded,  but  also  unsoftened, 
by  the  dusky  canopy  which  hangs  over  a  British 
city.  My  Parisian  friends  laughed  heartily,  and,  on 
the  whoie,  deservedly,  at  my  regretting  the  absence 
of  this  dusky  accompaniment,  which  does  neverthe- 
less add  a  snadowy  importance,  and  even  a  softness, 
to  the  landsesMi  or,  admitting  associations,  and 
plsading  on  tiiose  to  which  we  are  aecustomed, 
giyw  an  asnmBce  of  bnsmess  and  life  to  what, 
witfaont  soeh  an  indication  of  living  bustle,  seems 
nat  unlike  the  ap|>earance  of  the  town  in  the  Arabian 
tale,  whose  inhabitants  had  been  all  petrified.  I  own 
this  is  a  prejudiced  feeling,  and  do  not  contest  the 
irfSbX  which  a  Frenchman  has  to  associate  with  the 
elond  which  overhangs  our  metropolis,  all  that  is 
disgustinjg,  and  perhaps  unhealthy,  in  the  gross 
etuoration  of  our  coarser  fhel. 

Trie  Seine  is  usually  appealed  to  by  the  Parinans 
as  the  principal  beauty  or  their  city,  and  it  is  at  least 
one  of  its  greatest  conveniences.  Bot  Lord  Ches- 
terfield furnished  an  answer  to  the  proud  question, 
^pbetlier  England  could  show  the  like—"  Yes— and 
we  call  it  Fleet-ditch.^  This  gasconade  is  like  that 
of  the  Freneh  veteran  lecturing  upon  invasion,  who 
stftts  upon  the  ground,  and  says  to  his  audience, 

VaUa  la  Tamw«,"— a  hyperbole  which  may  be 
exbnsed  from  ignorance,  as  no  French  soldier  has 
happened  to  see  the  Thames  for  many  a  century, 
excepting  as  a  guest  or  {trisoner  in  England.  But, 
aying  Jests  aside,  the  Seine  is  far  from  having  the 
vmjestic  appearance  of  the  Tliames,  being  diminutive 
^tn  in  depth  and  breadth,  and  strait-waist-coated 
by  a  range  of  ungraceful  quays,  a  greater  deformity 
than  those  of  London,  because  rendered  conspicuous 
by  the  narrowness  ox^  the  stream.  The  river  being 
divided  also  at  two  intervals  by  small  islands,  com- 
pletely occupied  by  buildings,  we  are  induced  to 
•Mertain  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  Seine,  as 


completely  snbjugated  and  tyrannised  over  hy  the 
despotic  authority  of  human  art.  Several  of  the 
walks  along  its  side  are  nevertheless  most  interest- 
ing, particularly  the  Q^uai  de  Voltaire,  from  whicii 
the  passenger  views  the  superb  and  loag[  extent  of 
colonnade  belonging  to  the  Louvre,  while  fiirther 
down  the  river  are  seen  the  gardens  of  the  Toiikriea 
and  the  trees  of  Les  Champs  Elyst^. 

The  finest  views  of  Paris  are  to  be  seen  from  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  which  rise  as  close  behind 
the  city  as  the  Calton-hill  in  respect  to  EdinbnrKhi 
and  from  some  of  the  steeples,  particolarhr  that  of 
St.  Genevieve,  a  magnificent  new  church  of^Greeiaa 
architecture,  originally  dedicated  to  the  titular  aaint 
of  Paris;  n^t  polluted  bv  the  sppellation  of  the 
Temple  of  Reason :  then  solenmly  entitled  the  Pan- 
theon, because  it  was  to  be  the  place  for  depositing 
the  bodies  of  departed  sages  and  patriots ;  and  lastly 
restored  by  Bonaparte  to  the  character  of^  a  C^riat> 
ian  church,  without  taking  away  its  destinatioa  as 
a  general  mausoleum  for  departed  worth.     The 
honours,  however,  of  those  who  received  this  dw- 
unction,  were  not  always  permanent.    There  was 
"no  snug  lying  in  the  abbey."    Several  of  tfaoae 
revolutionarv  chiefs  whose  remains  the  faction  of 
the  day  had  installed  in  this  sanctuary,  were  torn 
from  thence  shortly  afterwards,  and  thrown,  hkethe 
corpse  of  Sejanos,  into  the  oommon-sewer  of  the 
city.    The  bodies  of  other  heroes  of  the  day  have 
been  withdrawn  in  secret,  lest  they  should  saner  th* 
same  fate.    In  some  instances  the  temporary  tenant 
of  the  tomb  was  dispossessed,  and  made  to  give  way 
to  a  popular  character  of  more  recent  ceiebrity. 
Thus  the  corpse  of  Mirabean  was  removed  from 
the  Pantheon  to  make  room  for  that  of  Marat ;  on 
which  occasion  one  of  the  family  of  the  former  r^ 
turned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  an  expulsion,  whidi, 
as  he  expressed  himself^  "  re-established  the  honour 
of  his  house."   The  corpse  of  the  vill sin  Marat,  alter 
having  had  at  least  the  honour  of  one  bloodv  aacn- 
fice,  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  a  man  who  has 
offered  an  insult  to  his  temporary  monument,  was 
soon  after,  88th  July,  1798,  dragged  fh>m  the  chiirch, 
and  thrown  into  the  ^mmon-sewer  of  the  Roe  de 
Montmartre.    At  length,  weary  or  ashamed  of  their 
own  versatility,  the  Natk>nal  Convention,  hi  the 

Cr  1796,  decreed,  that  no  citizen  should  receive  the 
kours  of  the  Pantheon  until  ten  years  after  his 
death ;  a  decree  which  amounted  almost  to  a  uni- 
versal sentence  of  exclusion,  in  a  country  where  the 
present  occupies  solely  the  attention  .of  the  pdblk. 
Of  all  those  to  whom  the  various  legislative  oodiss 
of  France  decreed  this  posthumous  distinction,  diere 
have  only  remained  in  the  Pantheon  the  tombs  of 
two  authors,  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  The  remains 
of  those  distinguished  literary  characters  woe  de- 
pNOsited  her&  during  the  early  fervour  of  the  Revohi-  ^ 
tion,  with  shouts,  and  with  hymns,  and  with  tears, 
and  with  transports  of  thai  universal  philanthropy, 
which  shortly  afterwards  made  its  real  charaeter 
evident  to  the  world.  A  painted  wooden  sarcophagaa, 
much  like  a  deal  packing-box  in  form  and  matenals, 
is  laid  above  the  grave  of  eaph,  with  a  mouldering 
inscrintion  expressive  of  what  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly intended  to  do  for  the  honour  ot  the  philoso- 
phers whose  talents  illumined  the  18th  century.  But 
the  rotten  board  on  which  theirdecrees  are  registered, 
frail  as  it  is,  has  proved  a  record  more  permanent 
than  the  power  that  placed  it  there.  The  monuments 
of  despotism  are  more  durable  than  those  of  anardiy: 
and  accordingly  some  of  Bonaparte^s  generals  and 
senators  are  buried  in  the  Pantheon,  and,  though 
men  of  inferior  note,  have  been  Buffered  to  enioy  m 
quiet  that  repose,  which  even  the  tomb  couki  not 
secure  for  the  republican  demagogues. 

In  visiting  this  church,  or  temple,  I  was  entertained 
by  the  dry  answer  of  an  Englishman,  who  had  fol-  - 
lowed  us  up  to  the  dome  without  the  observation  of 
the  sexton.  Our  guide  seemed  a  little  hurt  at  the 
stranger* s  presumption,  and  tr6m  time  to  time  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  few  words  of  reprehension,  stating 
the  risk  he  run  of  being  bewildered  in  the  vanltsii  ara 
perhaps  shut  np  there.  As  I  perceived  my  oountn^ 
man  did  not  understand  in  what  he  haa  given  <S^ 
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I  expUtmd  to  Mm  the  flcxton'B  remonstrance. 

-  '•'RjU  btm.'*  nnswered  the  siranger,  with  great 
gravity^  "tbatif  the  misfortune  ho  threatens  had 
really  befallen  me,  I  would  hare  had  only  to  call 
out  sixpence^  and  all  Paria  -wonld  have  come  to  my 

•  roscue.  With  deference,  however,  to  thi.«i  honest 
fpcdBnen  of  John  Boll,  ine  access  of  the  public  to 
what  ia  worthy  of  notice  in  Paris  is  much  Ie3.s  fre- 
queDtly  inipedod  by  a  functionary  stretching  forth  hia 
hand  jot  a  fee,  than  ic  the  case  in  Lbndon ;  and  when 
we  rocoUeet  the  mode  in  which  the  various  depart- 
ments oif  St.  Panl'a  and  Weatminster  Abbey  are 
aecured  by  a  docen  of  petty  turnpikes  and  tax- 
gatberera,  we  may  judge  more  fairly  of  the  suxton 
of  St.  Genevieve. 

The  bberality  of  the  FVench  nation,  in  affording 
every  poeaible  means  to  the  pnblic  of  enjoying  the 
coUectioRnaof  cuiioaiiiea,  orof  scientific  objects,  made 
ftr  their  behalf,  instead  of  rendering  them  sources  of 
]m>fit  to  Mine  obscure  pensioner,  pervades  all  thdr 
eatabliahmeiits;  and  cFtrangers^  for  whose  use  and 
oonvenienoe  even  greater  facilities  are  afibrded  than 
tie  given  to  die  natives,  are  called  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge it  with  gratitude.  If  there  be  m  thia  open  dis- 
fday  of  the  treaaures  which  they  poaeosa  some  traces 
of  national  pride,  it  ie  fai  thia  caae  an  honest  and  fair 
pride,  and  tnoae  who  derive  so  much  benefit  from  ita 
efieota,  ought  to  be  the  last  to  question  its  motive. 
Oii»  or  two  of  these  objects  oif  curiosity  I  shall 
hiieSif  notice  in  my  next  letter,  not  with  the  purpose 
of  aivtng  a  regular  Mcription  of  them,  bat  to  mark, 
tf  r  can,  b)r  a  few  characteristic  strokea,  the  peca- 
Mini*«i#wliich  attracted  ray  own  attention. 

Adieu !  I  rest  ever  your  afTectioDate 

Paul. 


LETTER  XIII. 
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Qaideo  olPlaDt»-MaMttB  of  Praoch  Momioients— Oeatial  Mo- 
Mttnr— Halt  pf  Bculptuct— AfaJmaaOD. 

1  RATS  already  eaid,  my  dear  aiater,  thatof  all  ca- 
pitala  in  the  world,  Paris  must  aflfbrd  the  moat  de- 
ugntfnl  residence  to  a  mere  literary  lounger ;  and  if 
we  tdd,  that  hia  fortune  is  limited,  (as  is  usually  the 
caae  with  such  a  character,)  it  will  rait  him,  after  a 
fittle  experience  aa  well  in  point  of  economy  as  of 
taste.  The  Jardin  desPlanttt,  the  National  Libra- 
ry, the  Collection  of  French  Monuments,  the  Na- 
Uonal  Inatitnte,  above  all,  the  Grand  Museum  in  the 
Lonvre,  are  gratuitously  opened  to  hia  inspection 
and  nae^  while  theatres,  and  public  amusements  of 
various  kinds,  in  the  evening,  may  be  frequented  for 
Kttle  expense. 

1  know  that  nothing  in  Paris  would  delight  vou 
more  than  the  Jardin  des  Planter.  Thia  grand  oo- 
tanical  f^rden,  of  several  acres  extent,  richly, stock • 
ad  with  the  most  varied  and  cnrious  productions  of 
Ae  vegetable  world,  is  equally  interesting  to  the  sci- 
eDtifle  student,  and  to  the  idler,  who  seeks  only  for 
ihaded  walks  and  interesting  and  beautiful  points 
«f  view.    The  variety  of  the  ground,  the  diaposition 
of  the  trees,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Seine, 
afford  the  last  in  considerable  variety;   while  the 
■hade,  80  grateAil  in  this  warm  climate,  is  secured 
bymanyalong  alley  and  avenue.    The  establish- 
ment is  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
pri)Iic.    The  learned  in  physics  may  here  have  the 
advantage  of  a  chemical  laboratory,  of  lectures 
aiH)n  botany  apd  naniral  history  by  men  of  approved 
science,  of  an  anatomical  collection,  and  a  valuable 
library,  composed  of  works  relative  to  natural  his- 
tory.   There  is  also  a  menagerie  tipon  a  great  scale 
of  splendour,  as  well  as  of  comfort  to  the  animals 
with  which  ft  is  tenanted.    Those  which  are  of,  a 
dangerous  description  ore  nro't}erly  secured,  but  still 
with  due  attention  to^thcirnabits  and  convenience. 
The  bears,  for  example,  inhabit  subterranean  resi- 
dences, each  of  which  opens  into  a  sunk  aren,  of 
depth  enough  to  prevent  escape,  but  of  such  extent 
that  Bruin  nfay  repose  himself,  or  take  exercise,  at 


ViB  pleasure.  I  seldom  pass  this  place  without .,. 
ing  some  of  the  Prui^sian  or  Ru!a«ian  soldiers  enga- 
ged in  talking  to  and  feeding  the  bears,  whom^  in 
this  southern  clime,  they  probably  regard  as  a  kmd 
of  countr>'>ncn.  Toe  elepoant,  a  must  niagni/ioent 
aniinal  of  the  kind,  has,  as  befits  his  good  sense  and 
civilized  behaviour,  a  aiuall  paddock  around  his  cm- 
bin,  secarcd  from  the  public  by  a  strong  palisaae. 
He  had  a  mate  some  years  ago,  but  is  now  a  widow- 
er; very  good  humoured,  however,  and  familiar  wilh 
the  passengers.  Gentler  animals,  such  as  the  vari- 
eties of  the  deer  species,  are  allowed  apace  in  pro- 
portion to  their  aize;  and  it  is  only  the  fiercer  tribes 
of  .\frica  and  Asia,  lions,  tigers,  4|nd  leopards,  which 
are  committed  to  strict  confinement.  These  also 
are  kept  clean,  and  made  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances will  permit  f  and  on  tbe  whole,  ix  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  an  mstiiution  of  the  kind  maoagsd 
with  more  respect  to  the  feelings  and  convenience  of 
the  creatures  contained  in  it.  If  a  atranger  is  cnri- 
ous to  know  the  names  of  the  various  animals^ 
there  is  always  some  Frenchmen  neai^who,  either 
merely  to  do  tne  honours  to  Monsieur  llStranger,  or 
at  most  for  qudmic  choae  pour  boire,  walks  wita  yoH 
through  the  collection,  and  diaplays  at  once  his  elo- 
quence, and  that  sort  of  information  which  is  fre- 
quently found  among  the  Parisians,  even  of  ibe  low- 
est orders,  f  o  me,  who  am  no  natiuralist.  snob .« 
guide  seems  often  aa  interesting  a  specimen  as'any 
m  the  collection.  The  contrast  of  his  meagre  104^ 
and  tattered  dress,  with  the  air  of  patronage  whjok 
he  assumes  towards  the  atranger  under  hia  chaiipeQ 
his  pompous  encomiums  on  the  objects  he  exhibilft; 
his  grave  injunctions  not  to  approach  too  near  the 
gratea  of  the  more  dangerous  ouadrupeda ;  the  iov 
pprtance  with  which  he  gives  the  ^scientific  appella- 
tion of  each  animal,  condescendingly  adding  that 
which  is  in  more  vulgar  use ;  and  tbe  polite  gratitalo 
of  his  "  Monsieur  est  tres  himncU^'  when  he  pod^ 
ets  his  lit^tle  gratuity,  and  puts  on  the  «cAaA;o«,  which 
he  has  hitherto  helu  in  his  hand  for  the  sake  of  aid« 
ing  his  eloquence,— all  these  pointa  brought  together 
give  a  character  of  the  lower  rank  not  to  be  met 
with  out  of  France^  and  rarely  out  of  Paris. 

The  antiquary  who  visits  Paris  must  be  deeply  in* 
teres  ted  by  a  visit  to  the  Museum  des  Honnmeofl 
Pran^ais,  assembled  by  Mons.  Le  Nov,  in  tha 
church,  convent,  and  gairdensof  Lea  petits  Aogua* 
tins.  This  collection  proved  a  sort  of  asylum  for 
such  monuments  of  art  as  could  be  saved  from  po- 
pular fury  during  the  first  revolutionary  fever,  com- 
prehending the  tombs  of  princes,  legislators,  sad 
heroes,  vvhen  the  churches  were  sacked  and  pitta- 
ged.  and  the  property  of  the  clergv  was  confiscated 
to  the  use  of  the  nation,  Mons.  Le  noir  had  the  ootif 
rage  to  attempt  to  save  fi^m  impending  ruin  objeoU 
invaluable  for  the  history  of  the  arts  and  for  tMt  of 
the  nation,  and  he  had.  the  addreas  to  devise  a  pro* 
bable  mode  of  succeeding  in  a  plan*  whkh,  in  those 
furious  days,  might  have  been  represented  as  savour- 
ing of  ariatocracy  and  incivisme.  He  obtained  from 
the  National  Assembly  a  recomraendatnn  to  their 
Committee  of  Alienation,  to  watch  over  and  protect 
the  monuments  of  art  in  the  churches  and  domaina 
which  they  had  confiacated  to  national  use.  Thia 
was  followed  by  a  warrant,  authorizing  a  Committee 
of  S9avan8,  of  whom  Le  Noif  waa  most  active,  to 
select  and  transport  to  Paria  those  relics  of  antiqui» 
ty,  and  there  to  arrang;e  them  in  one  general  collect- 
ion^ so  as  to  afford  a  view  of  the  progress  of  the  arts 
dunng  the  several  periods  of  French  history.  Much 
exertion  accordingly  has  been  made,,  and  upon  tha 
whole  with  considerable  success,  to  dispose  this  va- 
rious and  miscellaneous  collection  according  to  cen- 
turies, and  at  the  same  time  to  place  the  productions 
of  each  a?ra  in  the  best  and  fittest  order.  You  ac-. 
company,  therefore,  at  once  tbe  progress  of  the  arts 
and  thatof  history,  as  you  wander  from  hall  to  hall« 
and  compare  the  rude  images  o(  Clevis  and  Phara- 
mond  with  what  the  Italian  chisel  produced  to  com- 
memorate departed  greatness,  in  that  happy  epoch 
which  the  French  artists  call  Le  Steele  de  laRenai^ 
sance.  Several  monuments,  the  size  of  which  ren-. 
dered  them  unfit  for  a  cloister,  are  erected  in  tha 
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Mrdem;  and  particularlrthe  tomb  of  Abelud  and 

Hdi^  with  (hose  of  Dea  Cartea,   Moliere,  La 

'J^ntaine,  BoSeau,  and  otfaers  doarto  Frencb  litera- 

Yet  inch  it  the  capriee  of  the  htthian  mind,  that 

t^n  from  ibm  rich  menfal  feast  we  return  with 

aOme  degree  of  disaatisfaction.    The  mspection  of 

the  Huseom  inepired  me  at  leant  with  a  feeune  great- 

•r  in  degree,  but  similar  in  origin,  to  that  with  which 

I  have  regarded  a  collection  of  engraved  English 

^ewraits— 

**TMii  fttSa  tfadr  deftiifed  pac^-itiiwoiihy  moed 
CM  imieMr  odDDMlorMfOMdMd/* 

and  compiled  to  illustrate  a  Grainger,  at  the  expense 
•f  many  a  ▼olum#defaced  and  rendered  imperfect. 
JNx  deeper  is  that  sensation  rooted,  when  we  consi* 
4er  that  the  stones  accumulated  around  us  have 
Been  torn  from  the  gravei  which  they  were  designed 
'  tt>  mark  out  and  to  iirotect^  and  divided  from  all 
thotfe  associations  arising  from  the  neighbourhood 
•f  the  mighty  dead.  It  is  also  impossible,  with  the 
ttRMMt  care  and  ingenuit]^  that  the  monuments 
should  be  all  displajed  to  adrvantaj^e ;  and  even  the 
dumber  of  striking  objects,  huddled  together,  dimi- 
wskresthe  eflect  which  each|  separiiteiy,  is  calcu- 
liiied  to  produce  upon  the  mmd.  Theee  wayward 
Mfleotions  will  irise,  and  can  only  b^  cheeked  by 
At'reeollectioit,  tbet  without -Drosecution  of  the  plan 
wifely  adopted  and  boldly  followed  out,  the  relics 
■tomd  us  wouM  have  ceased  to  exist ;  and  that  the 
^Igiftnious  collector,  far  from  being  the  plunderer  of 
4wi«ck,  has  saved  and  protected  i^s  scattered  frag- 
nenta,  which  must  have  otherwise  perished  for 
«ver. 

If;  in  the  Moseiitb  of  Monmnens  Francaie&  We 
contrast  with  advantage  the  principle  and  mode  by 
whidi  the  eoliectjon  is  formed,  with  the  e^t  pro- 
tfaced  by  the  present  arrattffement,  and  pardon,  for 
tlie  si^e  of  the  former,  the  necesiisry  imperfections 
attaohsd  to  the  latter,  no  such  favourable  result  can 

,  fta  drawn  by  the  reflecting  traveller,  who  visits  the 
i&imkab^  collectibn  of  paintShgs  and  ststues  in  the 
Louvre,  called  the  Central  Museum  of  the  Arts.  It 
li  indeed,  Abstractedly,  a  subject  of  just  pride  to  a 
nation,  that  sh^  chn  exhibit  to  strangers  this  surpri- 
singly magnificent  di^lay  of  the  works  of  human 
Senkie  wmn  in  its  most  powetful  and  active  moodi 
aWakened  as  it  Were  ftom  the^sleep  of  ag^s,  and  at 
once  bringing  to  the  service  of  art  such  varied  talent 
as  never  was  nor  wfll  be  ecjualle^.  But  \L  with  these 
eamhing  considenitions,  it  were  possible  for  the 
French  to  weigh  the  sum  of  evil  which  thev  have 
fcu^red  and  inflicted  to  obtain  this  gtand  object  of 
mitianal  vanity,  they  might  well  view  the  most  mag- 
nificent saloon  in  Europe  as  a  chamel-vault,  and  the 
woriLs  of  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Salvator,  as  no  bet- 
ter than  the  sable  and  tattered  scutcheons  which 
tover  its  mouldering  walls.  Each  picture,  indeed, 
has  its  own  separate  history  of  murder^  rapine,  aha 
sacrilege.    It  Was  perhaps  the  worst  point  m.Bona- 

,  carte's  character,  that,  with  a  firm  and  unremitting 
attennon  to  his  own  plans  and  his  own  interest,  he 
proceeded  from  battle  to  plunder,  less  like  a  soldier 
tlisn  a  brigand  or  common  highwayman,  whose  im- 
mediate object  is  to  rifle  the  passenger  whom  he  has 
subdued  by  violence  or  intimidation.  But  Napoleon 
knew  well  the  people  over  whom  he  was  called  to 
nile,  and  wss  aware  that  his  power  was  secure,  de- 
spite of  annihilated  commerce  and  exhausted  finan- 
ces, despite  of  his  waste  of  th<v  lives  of  Frenchmen 
and  treasure  of  France,  despite  of  the  general  exe- 
cration of  the  human  race,  echoed  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Mediterranean,  providing  he  could  prove  to 
the  Parisians  that  he  was  still  the  Emperor  of  the 
World,  and  Paris  its  capital.  Savons,  therefore, 
mnateurs^  and  artibts,  whose  skill  and  taste  might 
supply  the  deficiency  of  his  own,  regularly  aitendcd 
upon  nis  military  expeditions;  and  when  a  city  had 
surrendered,  or  had  otherwise  fallen  into  his  power, 
whatever  it  possessed  in  public'or  private  pro|>erty 
evincing  excellence  in  the  arts,  was  aestined  to  aug- 
ment the  Central  Museum,  and  furnish  a  topic  of 
eonsolation  to  those  Parisians  whoSt  sons  perhaps 
had  fallen  in  battle  under  its  walls.    For  this  pur- 


pots  eveiy  town  in  Italy  wm  nnnM^nd,  nd  «nik- 
pelled  by  open  violencsi  or  a  still  more  odioan  inflt- 
ence  exercued  nnder  pretext  of  treatioi^  u>  mai'vaAm 
those  spedmens  of  sonfamtrsaad  pauitinrwhone  ntf 
names  had  become  assodatsd  with  the  cUsmsm 
simation^  from  which  a  tine  admirer  of  liie  wts 
would  have  deemed  it  sacrilege  to  hate  torn  tboB. 
The  Low  Countries  were  oompeUed  to  yield  up  tfaois 
mast^pieces  of  the  Flemish  sehool,  whi<^  are  pii- 
zed  by  amateurs  as  almost  espial  to  those  of  ItUf. 
Dresden,  long  famous  for  its. collection  of  pajntinf, 
which  Frederick  the  Great  conteated  hinsself  widi 
admiring,  was  plundered^  and  odiy  sared  in  pnrthy 
the  submismon  of  the  Elector.  Beiiin  and  Pmndsgi 
underwent  a  similar  fate;  and  while  BoMtpaKe  sf- 
£Mted  to  restore  to  the  subdned  monavdi  ^ 
his  crown  and  kingdom,  he  aetnaliy  nillhiiBd 
laces  of  their  most  pteciolis  and  mnentie 
ments.  Vienna  wss  seversiy  ransacked,  with  eviiy 
inferior  town  in  the  Emperor's  doniini0n%  nnd  diit 
even  at  the  period  of  an  afliance  eaOMBfead  tqr  iIm 
conqueror'a  union  with  adanofatsr  of  tbs  iMmasef 
Austria.  The  ancient  oi^ital  <»  the  esan  was  des- 
tined to  consign  its  old  msgnifioenoe  to  the  wtai& 
accumulated  heap  of  flpoA.  fiat  there  the  rebict'n 
arm  was  shortened,  and  the  plonder  of  the  Krenlin 
was  retaken  ere  it  had  crossed  the  Bereaina.  The 
very  ornaments  of  the  spartments  wef^aoouindliy 
the  same  iniquitous  means  whieh  had  filfed  tfasin 
with  paintings  and  statues.  The  tweive^gnnile  jiilr 
lars  which  supported  .the  HaU  of  Senbtom  wdw 
plundered  from  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  the  oenitiAUf 
wrought  bronze  folding-doors  at  taeuivef  end  of  the 
Grand  Saloon  w^e  the  flpofls  o^  a  cltt^h  at  Rome. 
Omnia  Thau  TJiaida  oUt.  The  coUeebon,  in  all  ita 
parts  magnificent  and  unmatched  as  it  is.  aavoun 
of  the  crnelty,  perfidy,  and  nqinne,  by  which  it  was 
accumulated. 

Many  havte  therefore  lie^n  tem^tfed  to  think^  that 
there  vras  less  wisdom  or  justice  than  magnanimity 
in  the  conduct  of  the  aluea  dtting  the  . 
year^  who  to  save  the  feelings  of  the  Frencl 
m  this  ease  had  no  title  to  a  momeuf  a  6ottnj 
sacrificed  the  jnstice  due  to  their  own  d< 
countries,  and  let  pass  th^  9i»or^nityefjpitiBga 
g;reat  mOral  lesson,  without  infiioting  cm  JmBee  a 
smgle  hardship,  exciting  what  migiht  flow  fives  \sfii 
Wounded  vanity.  But  Prussia,  it  seems,  was  aatiip 
fied  with  a  promise  (ill  kept  by  the  restored  fami^) 
that  her  proi>erty  should  be  redelivered  vriien  aAoe 
Were  settled  in  France ;  and  for  the  other  nationa  no 
stipulation  seems  to  have  been  made.  If  the  aflies 
on  this  occasion  negfected,  to  reclaim  by  foroe  Uieh 
own  property  when  in  their  power,  it  would  aevetB 
theless  have  been  just,  and  perhaps  prndent,  in  the 
Bourbon  family,  to  have  of  their  own  eoeord  niiH 
quished  spoils  which  could  only  remind  themof  thfir 
own  misfortunes.  But  they  were  too  anxions  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  the  opinion  of  their  new  soi^ 
jects  as  good  Frenchmen,  to  lecdlect  that  jnstio^ 
open  and  even-handed,  is  the  first  duty  of  a  monaid|» 
They  were  afraid  to  face  the  clamour  which  woufcl 
have  stigmatized  an  act  of  honest  restitution  as  the 
concession  of  cowardice.  As  Bonaparte  had  been 
the  heir  of  the  Revolution,  they  were  wiliina  to  be 
the  heirs  of  Bonaparte,  and  appear  to  have  been  as 
little  disposed  ,to  the  doctrine  of  restiturion  as  tl!« 
worthy  corridor  of  Leon,  who  succeeded  to  the 
treasures  of  Captain  Rolando's  subterranean  man- 
sion. At  least  they  were  not  unwilling,  like  the  sons 
of  a  usurer,  to  possess  treasures  of  such  value,  with- 
out sharing  the  guilt  of  the  original  acquisition* 
They  did  not  reflect,  that  every  token  which  carried 
back  the  Frenchman's  recollection  to  the  Emperor; 
must  excite  comparisons^  among  the  thoughtless  and 
unprincipled,  highly  unfavoorahlo  to  the  legithnate 
possessor  of  the  Cfown. 

The  day  of  reckoning  is  at  length  arrived.  The 
Museum,  when  I  first  arrived  in  Parisi  was  still  en- 
tire. But  Bluchor,  who  was  not,  it  seems,  to  be/oil- 
ed  a  second  time,  has  since  liiade  several  visits^ 
attended  by  a  German  artist«  for  the  pumose  of  as- 
certaining and  removing  the  pictures  which  belong 
to  Prussia,  or  to  the  Qerman  atates  now  united  with 
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'Wp,  Tli0]taich#M|rdMBf  otfbeltfa^tiitotlMftt- 
temd,  BO  loni^  to  oeeidf  opoo  the  point  of  new 
4ft  wueh  tfafl  spelhi  of  n&tiont  ihould  be  mapoeed, 
but  to  pieed,  occAtkmally  and  timidly,  that  siieh  a 
pjoUtfe  fonned  no  part  of  the  cabinet  of  Potz4*'''i 
Bttt  had  been  a^ofen  from  some  other  collections. 
These  demiurera  were  cenerally  sttenced  by  a  "  Tmia 
isi,'!or  '*Balt  mmUt'^*  from  the  Teteraa  of  Laon 
and  Waterloo^  who  is  no  friend  toproJonged  discos- 
sioas.  If  yon  ask|  whether  Prussia  has  reooverod 
all  the  pioturea  which  had  been  carried  (^  at  difier- 
•«Qi  tinesj  I  fancy  I  may  return  the  same  emphatic 

Sa^rer  given  by  an  old  Scotch  senring-man,  when 
\  mastfr  asked  him  if  he  had  been'Careful  to  pack 
•lip  all  his  wafdrobe  at  leaving  a  friend's  hoosa,— 
**  ill  iMM^  your  honour."  Not  that  I  suppose  the 
Mnoe-mmal  has  got  a  single  article  to  which  the 
French  had  any  just  title»  but  the  late  enlargement 
of  the  dominipna  of  Prussia  baa  gneatly  extended 
liar  claims  of  restitutioa  in  ri^nt  of  states  and  cities 
newly  annexed,  to  her  domimons ;  and  I  foncjr  she 
•aid  not  pertmt  them  to  be  over  minutely  scrutinised. 
Still,  liovsveTi  though  nearlv  a  hundred  pictures 
Jbave  in  this  manadr  gradually  dia^M^eafsd,  I  have 
not  missed  one  of  |hoBe  masterpieces  to  which  the 
SLt<ent]on  of  ths  vuntar.  is  earliest  directed  and  lotw- 
veat  rivetted.  It  is  whan  the  claims  of  Itfjy^nd  the 
Katberlaods  shaU  be  enforced  that  the  pnncipal  dis- 
jtMgiag  o/C  vpod  will  take  p|ace ;  and  when  that  day 
copsas,  I  bdiere  jit  will  onve  some  o^  the  French 
umlears  to  f  ctual  distraction.  Their  attachment 
to  jtneaepaintmtt  and  statosf,  or  rather  to  thena- 
^nal  g^bry.  which  ihey  cononve  th^  to  illustrate, 
is  as  excessive  as  if  the  Apollo-  and  v  onus  were  stiU 
objects  of  actual,  adoratam ;  and  oa  the  day  of  their 
4eparture  I  anticipate  them  ezdaiming  with  Micah, 

ye  have  taJcen  away  my  goda  and  go  your  ways, 
.and  what,  have  I  more  7  How  then  say  ye  unto  me^ 
-whatailethmel^^ 

It  is,  however,  understood  to  be  definitively  set- 
tled by  the  allied  sovereigns,  that  the  jj^reneh  must 
unacfgo  this  mortification;  as  is  evident  by  the  ge- 
nerals, at  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  having  refused 
to  sanction  an  article  of  the  treaty  propoaea  by  the 
rrench,  for  securing  the  possession  of  these  monu- 
muUs.  It  is  a  severe  mortification, doubtless;  but, 
independent  of  the  undeniable  justice  of  tl^  measure, 
^tif  wholesome  that  the  French  should  have  in  fti- 
-tare  no  trpphies  to  appeal  to  as  memorials  that  they 
Jbad  exercised  a  power  over  other  states,  which  their 
^ioiors  never  had  courage  to  retaliate;  or  to  exhibit 
^  emblems  of  past  conquest,  and  as  the  incentive 
to  new  wars.  The  coo  tents  of  the  Mueenfti  have 
;beei»  found  bv  bitter  experience  to  perpetuate  recol- 
lections, which,  lor  the  peace  of  France  and  of  Eu- 
n^  -ought  to  be  effaced  as  speedily  and  absolut^y 
aJB  possible.  Such  associations  render  the  removal 
of  the  objects  which  excite  them  as  necessary  a  pre- 
caution, aa  the  burning  of  Don  Quixote's  library  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  bis  frenay. 

With  req;>ect  to  the  arts,  you  know  I  pretend  to 
no  skill  in  the  province  ox  the  amateur;  but  the 
her.  judges  seem  to  allow  that  the  dispersion  of  this 
itninanse  ooUeetion  is  by  no  means  unfavourable  to 
their  progress  and  improvement  We  readily  admit, 
ittd  each  splectator  had  felt,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
magnificent,  more  august,  more  deeply  impressive, 
tiJuui  as  a  whole,  than  that  noble  gallerv,  prolonged 
to  an  ejctent  which  the  eye  can  hardly  distinctly 
trace,  and  crowded  on  ever^r  side  with  the  noblest 
Productions  of  the  most  inspired  artists.  Fourteen 
hundred  paintings,  each  claiming  rank  as  a  master- 
pi^ee,  disposed  upon  walls  which  extend  for  more 
than  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length,  form,  united,  a 
coUeetiQn  unparalleled  in  extent  and  splendour.  But 
apart  of  this  charm  vanishes  when  we  have  become 
familiar  with  the  coup  cfcsU ;  and  the  emotions  of 
surprise  and  pleasure  which  the  transient  visiter  re- 
ceives, arc  gained  in  some  degree  at  the  expense  of 
the  student,  or  studious  amateur.  In  a  saloon  of 
jmch  length  and  hMght,  lighted  too  from  both  sides, 
U  is  impossible  that  all  the  pictures  can  be  seen  to 
sdvantage ;  and,  in  truth,  many  cannot  be  seen  at 
•  "HoldronrtODiBe." 
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thy  of  ttodievt  and  hesdfiil  attention,  this  is  a  Sm- 
aovantasB  of  no  oommon  kind.  But  it  it  not  uie 
only  one.  IBAoh  of  these  paintings,  almost  withoaC 
exceptioB,  has  in  it  aomethiag excellent;  but  inde- 
pendiBnt  of  the  loss  which  they  sustain  in  comnkm, 
by  being  so  much  crowded  together^  and  by  maikuag 
part  rather  of  one  grand  ana  briluant  wholes  thtn 
Bubjeeta  important  enough  for  detached  and  aepa- 
rate  consideration,  the  merit  of  seme  of  theeeows 
(fenivre  so  far  exceeds  that  of  others,. as. altcftsuier 
to  divert  the  attention  from  objects  of  infbrior,  thoufpi 
still  of  exquisite  skill.  Few,  peasdssing  even  the 
most  eager  love  for  the  art,  though  theyha^re  o(mm- 
med  hours,  daya,  weeka,  and  «iontns,  in  the  Mv- 
senm,  have  been  able  to  escape  that  fascinik^n 
which  draws  them  to  the  Transforation  ef  Kk* 
phaei,  the  Communion  by  Domemchino,  the  JKtiir- 
tyrdom  «f  the  Inquisitor»  and  some  other  master* 
pieces.  About  fifty  pictures  at  most,  thereforcb  ve 
copied,  studied,  examined,  and  worahipped,  wfana 
more- than  twedty  time^  that  number  are  psgleQlfd 
and  uaseen«  and,  with  all  their  admitted  exoellsMe^ 
drAw  as  tittle  attention -as  th«  Nymphs  and  Qnttjas 
in  the  suite  of  Venua.  Thia.  shows  ^at  the  nw^etite 
of  taste,  as  well  as  of  epicurism,, may  beaatiatedand 
rendered  capricious  by  the  exhibition  of  too  rich  and 
sumptuous  a  ban<|Bet,  and  that,  our  capacity  of  en- 
joyment b«ing  limited,  there  is  no  wisdom  m  an  in- 
judicious accumulation  of  me^na  for  itsgratification. 
To  the  young  student  in  particular,  the  feeling  of 
satiety  are  peculiarly  hazardous ;  mr  either  he  1«b- 
comes  accustomed  to  indulge  a  capricious  atid  p»- 
Btimptudus  contempt  of  works  which  he  has  sligbyy 
studied,  or  he  is  deterred  from  boldly  and  vigordoaly 
venturing  upon  a  laborious  and  difficult  art,  wh4n 
he  sees  that  excellence,  of  a  pitch  to  which  he  dqje 
not  aspire,  may.  in  company  with  the  ultimate  af- 
forts  of  genius,  be  insufficient  to  secure  respect  and 
attention. 

It  might  be  added,  th^t  th^e  are  particular  pomHiB, 
in  which  even  those  distinguished  and  selected  pat- 
terns of  supereminence,  wnich  throw  eVery  inferior 
degree  of  merit  into  shadow,  lose,  ill  soiue  mi^asure, 
the  full  impression  of  their  own  merit,  by  being  di^ 
joined  from  the  local  associations  with  a  view^to 
which  they  were  painted.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  religious  subjects,  executed  for  altar  pieces, 
and  for  the  ornaments  of  chapels,  where  the  artut 
had  laboured  to  suit  not  onlv  his  size  of  figures  and 
disposition  of  light  to  the  place  which  the  painting 
was  to  occupy,  out  had  also  given  them  a  tone  ox 
colouring  and  a  general  character^  l^armonizing  with 
the  solemnity,  not  only  of.  the  subject,  out  of  the 
scene  around.  To  manv  a  thorough-paced  and  hack- 
neyed connoisseur,  who  consuderft  the  fines.^  paiiit- 
ing  merely  as  a  subject  fior  his  te<;hnical  cnticism, 
the  divestmg  it  of  these  exterior  accompanlmepts 
will  seem  oi  little  consequence.  But  those  .yvlio 
love  the  art  for  the  noble  and  enthiisiastic  feehna 
by  the  excitement  of  which  it  is  best  applauded,  yim 
feel  some  difference  in  considering  a  scr^ture-piede 
over  the  altar  of  a  Gothic  church,  and  m  viewing 
the  same  painting  where  it  forms  part  of  an  incon- 
gruous assemblage  Of  landscapes  and  flower-piecfet, 
with  a  group  of  drinkihg  boors  placed  on  one  ^e, 
and  an  amour  of  Jupiter  upon  the  other.  ^    . 

These  observations  apply  only  to^  the  ost^tattoua 
assemblage  of  so  many  and  such  various  specimefis  of 
the  art  in  one  extensive  gallery..  But  had  this  db- 
jection  not  existed— had  these  paintings.been  so  dja- ' 
posed  in  various  apartments  as  to  give  each  iCs 
appropriate  situation,  and  secure  for  each  that 
portion  of  attention  which  it  merits,  still  objections 
would  remain  to  the  whole  system.  There  is  no 
wisdom  in  venturing  as  it  were  the  fortunes  of  the 
world  of  art  in  ond  single  collection,  exposed  to 
total  and  irredeemable  destruction  either  from  acci- 
dental fire,  or  the  havoc  of  war,  or  popular  frenzy. 
Had  the  Museum  existed  during  the  first  years  ^f 
the  Revolution,  its  danger  must  have  been  most  im- 
minent, and  twice  during  the  space  of  a  very  teW 
months  has  itnarrowly  e8cat>ed  the  risks  which  must 
have  attended  it  had  Paris  been  stormed. 
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f  nitopeAd«tit-  wtn  of  tiiMe  ootimd«rtttioiis,  and  Ml- 
niittinf  Oii^  «E»nc9ii)  aceumulDtion  of  the  treasurenof 
'arttobeafi  dpsirab^e  afi  it  is  certoiuly  aos^st  and 
-impresstve,  I  should  etill  hcsitaie  to  say  that  Pahs 
;g  the  city  vrhere  they  ought  to  be  reposired.  The 
French  scliool,  though  it  nns  produced  many  crood 

•  arttete,  has  been  as  remarkable  for  wanting,  as  the 
Italians  for  'possessing,  that  dignity  and  simphcity 

-  of  feetinff  which  leads tothe  sublime.  Poussin alone 
«xceptea,  there  is  a  flutter  and  affectation,  a  con- 
straint of  attitude  to  create  point,  and  a  studied  con- 
trast of  colour  and  tight  to  bring  out  eAect,  which 
narks  the  national  taste;  and  from  the  charms  of 
such  Dalitaha,  as  Dryden  calls  similar  flourishes  in 
poetry^,  they  never  have  weaned  themselves,  nor 
•*eyer  will.  Their  want  of  real  taste  and  feeling  may 
'•be  estimated  by  the  unawed  audacity  with  which 

*  Ihey  haVe  in  seTsral  notorious  instances  undertaken 
-to  repair,  and  even  to  alter,  the  master-pieces  which 

('ttOBqaest  and  rapine  had  put  within  their  power. 

Tlie  same  deficiency  of  real  taste  is  evinced  by  the 

'-rash  comparisons  which  they  make  between  their 

•  vchoola  of  music  and  painting  and  those  of  Italy,  in 
'  which  Oa/s  lines  still  describe  the  present  Parisian 
*«9  well  aa  him  of  his  own  day :— ■ 

,     Mttdtioa  the  force  of  learned  Coretli'i  notci, 
1  Gumt  wiuMldnf  fiddler  of  ihelr  bell  h^  quotee ; 

■   Talk  of  the  •pint  EUiihael'i  pencil  tivee. 
Yet  warm  with  life,  whoet  Rpeakiof  pictero  Uvei, 
"  Ye»,  •!?."  Bays  ho.  "  to  colour  anci  deilfn, 
Rigant  and  Rafiliael  are  extremely  nee. " 

Where  the  taste  of  those  with  whom  he  must  na* 

'  ttuidly  associate  is  systematically  deficient,  the  young 

'  artist  may  lose  as  much  througn  the  mfiaence  of  a 

'  .  French  preceptor,  as  be  could  gain  by  studyinjs  in  the 

*  Museum.  I  might  also  hint  how  little  a  capual  like 
„PansL  containing  so  many  temptations  to  idleness 
'And  disKpatioi),  is  a  safe  abode  for  the  young  artist. 
But  enoujpfh  has  been  said  to  justify  the  sacrifice  now 
exacted  from  Prance,  however  it  may  lower  her 
pride  and  mortify  her  vanity.  First,  it  is  a  demand 
of  justice,  and  therefore  must  be  enforced ;  and  next, 
the  artist,  though  he  must  in  future  extend  his  tra- 
vels, and  visit  various  cities  in  search  of  those  excel- 
lences which  are  now  to  be  seen  collected  in  the 

,  Louvre,  will  have  greater  benefit  from  the  experience 
which  has  cost  him  some  toil ;  and  if  he  roust  tra- 
verse Switzerland  and  Italy,  to  view  the  sculptures 
,of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  paintings  of  modem 
,  Borne,  he  will  have  the  double  advantage  of  taking 
.  lessons  on  his  route  from  Nature  herself;  in  the  soli- 
tary grandeur  of  the  onS}  and  the  profiise  luxuriance 
iOf  the  other.    He  will  judge  of  the  scenery  which 
'  trained  these  great  artists,  as  well,from  his  own  ex- 
,perience,  as  from  their  representation,  and  may  per- 
'haps  be  enabled  to  guess  how  they  composed  ad  well 
.lis  how  they  executed. 

;  The  taste  of  the  French  seems  to  be  turned  more 
,  towards  the  Hall  of  Sculptures  than  the  Gallery  of 
Paintings.  I  think  I  can  trace  something  of  a  corra- 
.■ponding, partiality  in  the  works  of  David,  their 
greatest  living  artist,  whose  figures,  though  often 
nobly  conceived  and  disposed,  nave  a  haniness  of 
putline,  resembling  statuary.  My  own  taste,  form- 
ed probably  on  habit,  (for  we  see  few  good  statues 
in, Britain,)  would  have  inclined  otherwise;  and,  I 
grieve  to  say,  I  was  rather  disappointed  with  some  of 
,thos6  statues  of  antiquity  from  which  I  expected 
most  pleasure.  One  monument  can  disappoint  no- 
bpdy-7-I  mean  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  sublime 
'  simplicity  of  whose  attitude,  and  the  celestial  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  seem  really  more  than 
mortal.  It  is  said  there  is  a  chance  or  his  visiting 
England ;  while  I  looked  upon  so  exquisite  a  speci- 
men of  ancient  art,  I  could  not  muster  virtue  enough 
to  wish  the  report  false ;  but  writing  in  mv  solitary 
closet,  and  in  mature  consideration,  I  do  hope  sin- 
cerely that  neither  by  purchase,  nor  gift,  or  other- 
wise however  fairly,  will  Britain  possess  herself  of 
that  or  any  other  the  least  part  of  those  spoils,  since 
the  French  would  eagerly  grasp  at  such  a  pnil^xl  for 
alleging  that  we  sought  the  gratification  of  our  own 
selfish  ends,  while  we  affected  to  render  justice  to 
others.  Indeed,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  the  per- 
■onage  whose  taste  might  bo  most  gratified  by  such 


f  an  aoqaiaNhin,  woalB  not  entirteto  t  frfanetioiioal- 
calataa  Co  throw  the  slightest  ahade  of  auspicioii  oti 
the  pure  faicb  of  Britain,  to  acqaira  liU  that  Phi4iaB 
over  carved,  or  Raphael  painted.  This  fine  etatae; 
and  the  other  apecimens  of  art,  seem  to  rise  f  n  vaibe 
with  the  Frcnfh  as  the  hour  of  jMning  with  thon 
approaches.  They  talk  to  them,  weep  to  them, 
kneel  to  them,  and  bid  adieu  to  thein,  aa  if  thev 
were  indeed  restored  to  the  rank  of  idols.  But  BmI 
boweth  down,  Nebo  stoopeth'-ihe  hammer  aad 
wedge  have  given  awful  note  of  preparation;  the 
Venus,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  and  mai>y  other  statiiea| 
have  been  loo^ned  Arom  tbeirpedeefals,  and  staM 
prompt  for  returning  to  their  native  and  appropriate 
places  of  abode.  Many  a  lowering  eye  and  drown- 
ing brow  marks  the  progress  of  these  prq^ratioas; 
and  such  is  the  grotesque  distrm#  in  the  o6nntenan- 
ces  of  others,  that,  as  Poins  says  of  Palstafl^  if  tt 
were  not  for  laughing;  I  could  pity  them. 

After  all,  however,  the  French  are  not  obtocta  of 
compassion,  even  in  the  dispoiled  state,  aa  they  ex- 
press themselves,  to  which  they  are  likfiif  to  be 
reduced.  Prance  poeseasee,  as  pnblic  pnmertr, 
besides  the  paintings  of  her  own-aehool,  a  noble  004- 
lection  formed  by  the  Bourbon  race,  and  the  Bor- 

ghese  pictmesL  bonestly  bodgbt  and  paid  for  by 
tonaparte.  She  has  also  to  boast  theffalleryof  di« 
Luxembourg  palace,  containing  that  spfendia  sefies 
of  historical  pictures  by  Rubena,  oommemoMfliig 
the  princmal  actions  in  the  lift  of  Mary  de  MedietsL 
to  toe  brilliancy  of  which  there  can  only  be  objected. 
the  incongruous  mixture  of  mytholoricaf  and  aflesD- 
rical  personages,  with  characters  of  hittorical  rdui* 
ty.  Bat  this  mixture  of  trath  and  ficiioB,  and  mea 
and  genii,  and  heathen  ^da  an^  Ghriitian  embknu^ 
aeems  to  me  so  inconsistent,  that,  could  I  enttttain 
the  ambitions  hope  of  poaseAeing  a  pietnre  of  Rnbena. 
I  would  prefer  oitae  or  his  boar-hunts,  or  groupa  of 
peasants  going  to  market,  to  the  moat  splendea  lAe- 
ture  in  the  Lnxembomg  gallery. 

Ar  Malniaison  there  are  also  some  fine  fiaintinga, 
besides  a  number  of  good  copies  fhMn  the  pieroitss  of 
the  Museum.*  This  wap  the  abode  of  Josephine,  of 
whom  all  speak  with  regret  and  afi^tion.    I  was 

Rartkularly  struck  with  the  figure  of  a  dancing 
Tymph,  in  marble,  which,  to  my  poor  judgment, 
might  have  been  placed  beside  any  of  the  GkeetMi 
monuments  in  the  Hall  of  Seulptarea,  without  suf- 
fering much  disparagement.  It  was  cnt  by  Canova, 
^  that  eminent  artist,  who,  as  he  remonstrated  form- 
erly against  the  trahsference  of  the  works  of  art 
from  Italy,  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  euperiniettd- 
ing  their  restoration  to  that  classical  land. 

This  ample  subject  has  exhausted  my  paper.    I 
remain,  my  dear  sister,  affectionately  yonrs^ 
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TAtn.  TO  Tllfl  1CA90B. 


Bonapait«*e  FKiht  to  Parit-Debctee  in  the 
tion  to  the  Mdkn-AaxkHy  of  the  Cha 


Bonkparte— He  leaves  the  Cepital^PrepajaCiaoe 
'  Paria— AlIio»  Advance  upon  the  South-^apit«fat$on 
Refloetions— Rumoured  Contmracier— National  Chiard- 
de  Corpe— €enc  d'Armee  Mareechal  M'DomW— NUaibtr  of 
Foreign  Troope— Aufltrian»-Ru«iaDeHPrutaieiM--<2batea«  4» 
JMonUnorencf— Prueuan  Officore^tiict  divripUne  aoMMf  the 
nriti«h--Pni!<«ian  Ordpr  of  Faith  and  Rooour—Iti  itifluence  is 
the  Array— Hiftilamleri— Good  Condecl  of  the  Allied  Foreee^ 
Affray  with  tho  Mob-<iiianh  of  the  Alhed  Monarohe— Caelli 
ofVincrnntt— MoileyaeaemblaKetio  the  Mueema— Review 
Anecdote  of  Colonel  Hepbum. 

Yotrn  appetite  for  military  details,  my  dear  Major, 
is  worthy  of  one  who  assisted  at  the  defence  of  Bcr- 
gen-op-Zoom,  in  the  year  1747,  since  it  cannot  be 
sntcd  with  the  ample  feast  'vhich  I  s<?nt  you  from 
Waterloo.  Here,  indeed,  I  sec  little  around  me  but 
military  of  all  nations ;  but  hpw  to  describe  the  gay. 
^iiircring,  and  at  the  same  time  formidable  scene. 
a  scene  too  so  new  to  all  my  habits,  is  a  point  ot 
no  little  difficulty.  Paris  is  one  greiBt  camp,  con^ 
sisting  of  aoidieraof  almost  ail  nationii  and  is  andet 
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the  military  a 


as  commaihcfaiit  for  the  allies.  You  are  not  igno- 
raat  of  the  proccediii^s  which  led  to  this  extraordi- 
nary crtsia^  but  I  fihau  briefly  recall  them  to  your 
memory'. 

The  oiily  division  of  the  French  army  whidh  re- 
mained entire  after  the  rout  of  Waterloo,  was  that  of 
Grouchy  and  Vandamme.  which,  by  a  retreat  that 
did  these  eenerals  the  hisnest  honour,  was  not  only 
copducted  unbroken  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  but 
gaitied  some  acccsaioo  of  strength  from  the  wrecks 
m  the  main  army.  Upon  thtiu:  arrival  they  found 
matters  m  a  most  sinmilar  state  of  crisis.  Bonaparte 
•had  anticipated  the  tidings  of  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
and  brought,  like  a  certain  general  renowned  in 
Bon(^,  the  news  of  his  own  defeat  to  the  good  dty  of 
PariB.  It  would, seem  that  he  expected  the  Liberal- 
ists  would  now,  in  this  last  and  critical  danger*  have 
made  common  cause  with  him,  strengthened  his 
hands  with  all  -the  power  that  unanimity  could  be- 
stow upon  a  dictator,  called^upon  the  nation  to  rally 
Around  his  standardj  and  tried  yet  one  desperate 
dhance.for  conauesL  But  he  had  measured  his  im- 
portance according  to  former,  not  acooiding  to  ax- 
'istin^  circumstancea.  The  Rump  of  the  old  Con- 
veniionalista  aaw  no  more  to  overawe  them  in  Bona- 

farte  defeated,  than  their  predecessors  of  the  Long 
^  'arliament  had  seen  in  Kichard  CromweU.  ,Tbsy 
instanUv  made  ki^wn  to  him,  and  with  no  Inendly 
Toice,  tnat  the  tmies  demanded  his  lesifmstion ; 
thcf  called  bis  ministers  beibre  them  authontatively, 
ami  intimated  by  every  movement ,  their  intentkm 
to  fake  the  reios  of  government  into  their  own 
hands.  J^apoleon  had  no  alternative  left  him  but 
that  of  defiance  or  of  abdication.  In  the  ibnner 
case,  ne  might  indeed  have  dissolved  the  refi*aetory 
Chambers,  tor  the  troops,  and  the  lower  class  of  the 
l^arisian  populace,  who  were  armed  under  the  name 
of  Feoerfes,  were  resolute  in  his  behalf.  But  he  was 
iiot  resolute  in  his  owndelermination.  It  was  in  vibn 
that  his  brother  Lucien^  who,  having  resnmed  the 
ihornY  path  of  politiost  was  disposed  to  tread  it 
wi^  nis  £>rmer  audacibr,  urged  Dim  to  march  a 
body  of  troops  to  the  Chamoers,  dissolve  them  at 
once,  and  take  the  full  power  into  his  own  4iands. 
Success  over  the  Chamoers  was  indeed  certain,  but 
its  consequences  would  have  called  upon  Napoleon 
to  live  or  die- with  the  troops  who  should  achieve  it : 
of  the  $rat  he  had  little  hope,  and  for  the  last  slen- 
der inchnation.  He  therefore  attempted  by  a  com- 
nromise  to  tranafer  his  crown,  now  entwmed  with 
morns,  to  the  head  of  his  infant  son.  The  proposi- 
tbn  was  for  some  time  evaded  by  the  Assembly,  and 
Bonajparte's  adn^renta  oould  onljr  procure  an  indirect 
and  dubious  lusseiit  to  this  condition.  Lucien  plead- 
ed, and  Labedoyere  bullied  in  vain ;  and  the  Cham- 
bers having  possessed  themselves  of  this  brief  snd 
precarious  authority,  began  such  a  course  of  debate 
as  Swift  aseribsa  to  his  Legion  Cluh^— 

"  Wh1e  they  sit  and  pick  their  atraws. 
L«t  tliem  dream  of  making  laws.** 

Instead  of  active  preparations  to  omwse  ot  avert 
the  progress  of  foreign  invaders,  the  Parisians  saw 
with  astonishment  their  senatom  eogaifed  in  discus- 
sions of  abstract  theory,  or  frivolous  points  of  form. 
4  matter-of-fact  man,  who  wished  to  know  the  dis- 
tance betvnxt  Saint  (luentin  (then  Lord  Wellington's 
bead:<iuater8)  and  Paris  was  called  to  order,  as 

§oing  mto  matter  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  de- 
ate.  The  question,  however,  waa  not  mal-apropos. 
Grouchy's  army  arrived,  and  the  allies  were  not 
long  behind  him.  The  Chambers,  who  had  by  this 
tune  assumed  all  the  old-fashioned  mummery  and 
jargon  of  the  Convention,'  sent  forth  a  deputation  of 
Its  members,  decorated  witli  three-coloured  scarfs, 
to  harangue  the  soldiers  and  the  federi^s ;  and  they 
were  conjured  by  the  members  who  proposed  the 
deputation  to  opprise  the  soldiers,  that  the  represen- 
tatives were  ready  to  mix  with  them  in  their  ranks, 
aince,  to  those  who  fell,  the  day  of  their  death  would 
be  that  of  their  rtmrreetion.  It  was  suposed  that 
,  Mons.  Gamier,  not  much  accustomed  to  such  terms, 
bad  meant  to  say  immortalUjft  but  this  impro- 
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priecr  of  expression-  greatly  maimed  the  energy  of 
his  eloquence. 

The  representatives  went  forth  with  ihtir  fine 
acarfs.  They  harangued  the  soldiers,  nnd  the  armed 
banditti  called  fedcri's,  upon  the  original  principles 
of  liberty  and  (he  unprescriptible  rights  of  men,  and 
recommended  to  ihem,  as  a  rallymj?  wotxl,  Vite  la 
Nation,  Vive  la  ijibertf !  But  the  charm  waa  as 
ineflectual  as  that  used  by  the  Abbess  of  Andouillets. 
The  soldiers  and  federes  only  answered  with  shouts 
of  VivtVEwperevr.  The  representatives  affected 
to  consider  these  acclamations  as  referring  to  Napo- 
leon II..  and  having,  like  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
thanked  their  lovnur  friends  and  countrymen  for 
sentiments  which  tney  had  never  expressed,  they 
returned  to  make  their  report  to  the  Chambers. 
There  was,  in  truth,  onlr  one  point  of  union  between 
these  assemblies  of  sol-diaant  legislators  and  the 
French  troops,  which  was  an  obstmats  determma- 
tion,  founded  upon  a  combined  sense  of  crime  atid 
fear  of  punishment,  to  resist  to  the  uttermost  the 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  sovereign,  altbotirii 
every  wise  man  in  France  had  long  seen  it  was  tne 
sole  measure  which  promised  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing, ruin  of  the  country.  Upon  this  topic  the  moat 
furious  speeches  were  msde,  the  most  violent  re 
sohitions  entered  into;  and  the  Lower  Chamber,  in  * 
partteular,  ahowed  that  it  wanted  only  time  atid 

KMfer  to  renew  the  anarchy,  as  it  had  adopted  the 
i^age,  of  the  early  Revolution.  But  there  wen 
cold  fits  to  allay  this  fever,  and  the  perturbation  of 
mind  br  which  mdiridnals  bejsan  to  and  themselves 
agitated,  broke  out  amid  then*  buHving  ridiculously 
enough.  MerUn  of  Douai  (an  old  nack'd  engine  ot 
Philip  Egalit^,  and  Robespierre,  under  the  last  of 
whom  be  promulgated  tne  bloody  edict  against 
suspected  persons)  announced  to  the  Chamoer  of 
Representatives  his  having  received  an  untimely 
visit  of  two  persons  in  a  flacr&  demanding  to  speak 
to  him  on  the  part  of  the  president  of  the  provisioniii 

government;  that  the  hour  bein^onein  the  morning, 
e  had  refused  them  admittance — happily  so  refusei 
them— since,  in  the  tmanimous  opinion  of  Merlin 
himselL  of  his  wife,  and  honest  Regnault  de  St. 
Jean  d^Angely,  these  untimely  visiters  could  mean 
nothing  good  to  his  person.  On  this  annunciation, 
vu^oroos  measures  were  proposed  for  the  pi'oteetion 
of  Monsieur  Merlin,  when  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe 
stopped  fbrtherproeeeding  by  informing  the  assembly 
that  the  supposed  emissaries  of  royalty  were  in  fact 
what  they  called  themselves,  messengers  from  the 

President  upon  a  matter  of  emergency,  which  they 
ad  communicated  to  himeelf  upon  being  refused 
access  to  Merlin.  One  member's  terrors  were  excited 
by  seeinff  ui  the  street  a  wounded  officer,  those  of 
another  broke  out  upon  spying— not  a  peer,  as  used 
to  be  the ea use  of  alarm-in  St.  Stephen  s— but,  sight 
more  sppalling,  a  royal  Garde  de  Corps  in  full  uni- 
form under  the  gallery !  These  alarms  were  faith- 
folly  reported  to  the  Chambers^  and  though  the 
wiser  representatives  suppressed  their  own  fears, 
there  were  many  indications  that  they  did  not  less 
deeply  eneertain  them. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Chambers  was  singularly  contrasted  by  theextremjB 
indifference  of  him  whq^ad  been  the  origin  of  all  the 
turmoil  and  bloodshed,  and  who  continued  for  some 
time  to  travel  from  the  palace  of  Bourbon  Elys^es 
to  Malmaison  and  back  again,  to  give  fetes  there, 
aiid  to  prepare  for  ajoumeynoone  coidd  say  whither, 
with  as  much  composure  as  if  the  general  distraction 
concerned  him  aslittle,  or  less,  than  any  other  tem- 
porary sojourner  in  Prance.  To  complete  this 
scene  of  characteristic  affectation,  he  sent  a  message 
to  the  Chambers  to  request  copies  of  two  books 
which  he  desired  might  be  placed  at  hie  disposal. 
But  the  near  approach  of  the  allies  at  length  acce* 
lerated  his  departure ;  and  on  the  29th  of  June,  when 
they  were  within  three  leagues  of  the  city,  he  finally 
left  the  capital,  which  he  had  lately  called  his  own, 
to  make  tn^best  defence  or  capitulation  they  could. 
At  first  the  Chambers  resolved  upon  defence.  But 
the  means  were  veiy  imperfect. 
When  Bonaparte,  before  leaving  Paris  for  Avesne*. 
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eMitiiltcd  Carnot  on  the  memna  tuwrntof  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  metropolis,  the  Utter  is  ssid  to  beve  eefi- 
mmted  Chem  at  twohundred  iniUiona,  «nd  the  labourof 
three  years.  "  And  when  that  sam  of  treasure  and 
labour  has  been  expeodedi  sixty  thoasand  good 
troops,"  oontidned  the  ex^direetor,  "abd  a  snstamed 
assaidt  of  twenty-fbur  hours,  may  render  it  all  in 
Yain."  Netertbeless  Bonaparte  undertook  pre(mf  a- 
tiona  for  this  gigantic  and  bopelees  task.  The  hetghts 
of  Montmartre  were  fortified  with  extreme  oare,  and 
amply  supplied  with  artiltenr.  The  viilage  ot  St. 
Denis  was  also  strongly  garrisoned ;  and  a  partial 
inundation  being  aecomplished  by  means  of  stop- 
.ping  two  brooka,  the  water  was  introduced  into  the 
■na)f-eompleted  canal  De  f  Oorcq,  the  bank  of  which 
being  formed  into  aparapet^  completed  a  formidable 
fine  of  defence  on  the  northern  aide  of  the  oitr,  rest- 
ing both  flanks  upon  the  Seine.  The  popolaee  of 
Paria  had  laboured  at  these  linas  with  an  enthnaiaBm 
not  surpassed  in  the  moM  exalted  ftentj  of  the  Re- 
volution s  nor  Were  their  spirits  or  courage  at  all 
•iowered  by  the  approach  of  theconouering  armies  of 
^nfdand  and  Prussia,  in  the  act  of  beinf^  supported, 
if  ne^were^  by  the  whole  force  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria, They  confided  in  what  had  repeatedly  and 
car^ly  Been  imareslied  upon  their  minds—that 
.Pansooold  only  fall  by  treachery ;  and  boasted  that 
they  had  now  Maasena,  and  Sbwt,  and  Datoust, 
(as  much  cMebreted  for  the  military  talent  m9  for 
the  atrocity  which  he  displayed  in  the  defence  of  Ham* 
hur|ch,)  to  direct  the  defence  of  the  capital,  instead 
of  'Harmont,  by  whom,  in  the  preceding.  >-ear,  they 
iveio  taught  to  oelieve  it  had  been  baMly  betrayed. 
But  although  the  line  of  deftnce  to  the  north  was 

Sch  as  to  justify  temporary  oonfidenee,  the  city  on 
a  opposite  side  was  entirely  openi  excepting  the 
occupation  of  the  villages  of  issy,  and  the  h^idits 
of  St.  Cloud  and  Meudon.  Theset wo  points,  if  they 
«ould  )iave  been  maintained,  would  have  protected 
ioT  a  tame  ihhX  laree  and  level  plain  which  atands  on 
the  south  side  of  Paris,  and  which  now  presented 
no  advantages  for  defence^  excepting  an  imperfect 
attempt  at  a  trench,  and  a  few  houses  and  garden- 
walU  accommodated  with  loop-holes  for  the  use  of 
musketry.  On  this  defenceless  aide,  therefore,  the 
apied  generals  resolved  to  make  the  attack,  and  the 
J'rince-Harshal,  on  the  aoth  June,  crossed  the  Seine 
at  St.  Germains,  and,  occupying  VersaiUes,  threat- 
ened the  French  position  at  Meudon,  Issv,.  and  the 
heights  of  St.  Cloud,  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
hordixig  Gtonease,  opened  a  communication  with  the 
Prussians  by  a  bridge  at  Argenteuil.  The  French, 
though  their  situation  was  desperate,  did  not  lose  cou* 
tagOi  and  one  gleam  of  success  shone  on  their  arms^ 
General  Excelmanai  by  a  well-conducted  assault, 
surprised  the  Prussians  who  occupied  Versailles, 
and  made  prisoners  some  cavflry.  But  the  French 
were  assaulted  in  their  turn,  driven  from  the  heights 
of  St.  Cloud,  trom  Issy,  and  from  Meudon,  and  forced 
close  under  the  city  itaelf.  This  happened  on  the  2d 
July,  and  Blocher  had  already  sent  to  the  British  gene- 
ral to  request  the  assistance  ofa  battery  of  Congreve's 
rockets,— a  most  ominous  preparation  for  the  assault 
which  he  meditated.  Meanwhile  the  wealthy  and 
respectable  Parimans  were  equally  apprehensive  of 
danger  from  their  defenders  and  from  the  assailants. 
The  temper  of  the  Frenoh  solaiers  had  risen  to  frenzy, 
and  the  n^ob  of  the  Fauxbourgs,  animated  by  the 
same  feelings  of  rage,  vomited  threats  and  execra- 
tions both  against  the  allies,  and  against  the  citizens 
of  Paris  who  favoured  the  cause  of  peace  and  logiti- 
roacy.  Such  was  the  temper  of  this  motley  garrison, 
as  formidable  to  the  capital  aa  the  presence  of  an  in- 
censed enemy,  when  upon  the  3d  July  the  terms  of 
capitulation  between  the  allies  and  Massena,  who 
acted  aa  commander  in  chief  of  the  French,  were 
arranged  and  signed,  Paris  once  more  Bubjectcd  to 
the  mercy  of  Europe,  and  the  Queen  of  Provinces 
a  second  time  made  a  bondswoman. 

A  brief  but  fearful  period  of  anarchy  passed  ere 
the  French  army,  now  men  without  €  cause  and 
without  a  leader,  evacuated  Paris  and  its  vicinity, 
and  ere  their  yet  more  savage  associates,  the  feder^s, 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  lay  down  their  arms, 


wHlk  v^^fch  Aey  efflflirei^ed  deaih  ahil  in 
tion  to  each  rctalist.  or  rtther  to  Ptoportv 
its  possessors.   The  firmness  of  the  National 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  teved.Pi- 
that/iwful  moment  when,  in  all  human  pn>bu 
the  twit  example  of^plunder  would  have  been  wi 

ed  both  bv  the  populace  and  by  the  forebtnera^  ^ 

a  scene  ef  universal  blood,  repine,  and  cotmagfafiite, 
nnst  have  become  the  necessary  consequence. 

There  are  indeed  fervent  pohticiana,  who|n  sow 
and  then  of  an  eveniiig  we  have  heaxii  breathe 'an 
ardent  wish  that  Paris  had  been  burnt  to  the  gronnd* 
These  are  worda  soon  spoken  m  the  energy  of  pa- 
triotic hatred,  or  a  desire  of  vengeance^for  oatmged 
morality ;  but  if  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  without 
shrinking  those  horrid  scenes  which  ensue, 

"  Where  the  fleehM  loldicr.  lortfb  aod  hard  of  heart, 
la  Iftertr  of  Moody- 1)^  iMi  Macs, 
With  coOMlMoo  wUaaii  hoU." 

we  ought  yet  to  remember  upon  liortv  macny 
sands  such  dreadful  vengeance  must  have  ' 
wtio  can  only  be  justly  cotisidered  as  eoArnk 
ftfrers  by  the  very  acts  of  aggresaion  of  which  1  ^  ^^ 
has  Mion  ettong  reteon  to  complain,  etid  how  tpMttf 
thoessfnds  m6re  age  and  incapacity  exeiiipteS  Mn. 
front  the  possibility  of  heving  been  affarersin  t&e<u- 
fende.  It  ia  impossible  to  look-  around  upon '  iSt^ 
splendid  capital  wilhont  rememtiering  the  afl^eUu^ 
plea  Which  the  Deity  himself  condescended  to  nie 

with  his  vilidfctivie  prophet:  "Should  I  nbt  

Nineveh,  th'at  great  city,  wherehi  are  tbi,  kiore 
sand  persons  that  cannot  discern  bel^dee'thiv 
hand  and  their  left,  and  also  miitfh  citifcl" 
of  all  bught  yte  to  wish  thai  ahy  part  af  Ihe 
forces  had  been  ))artakerv  in  the  horrid  Heeikee 
must  have  followed  on  such  a  catastrophe,, doflhfa 
which  the  restrainte  of  discipline  and  the  ptecegltlr  w 
rslit^on  are  alike  forgotten  in  the  headlon;|$  c6ci 
prrvdlged  fury.  It  was  observed  of  the  veteran 
of  Tilly,  that  the  sack  of  Magdebutigh  giive  a  ^_  ., 
blow  to  their  disc'^Une ;  and  we  know  how  the  troo^ 
of  Prance  hersel/  Were  ruined  by  that  of  Moioliw> 
Ineverypoiniof  view,  therefore,  as  wel!  with  regnd  to 
the  agents  as  the  sunerers,  the  averting  the  dme^ 
tion  cf  Paris,  when  it  apnear^  almost  inevi'  '"*" 
has  added  to  the  glories  which  the  Doke  of  Wc 
ton  has  acquired  m  this  immortal  campaign.  * 
is  not  to  be  denied,  that  to  his  wise  and  powt 
interference,  restraimng  the  vindierive  ardour  of  J 
cher,  yet  accelerating,  by  his  tone  df  dedsion^  Ae 
reinctant  surrender  of  Davousi,  was  eSuefly  ovtfw 
the  timely  arrangement  <i(  the  articles  of  capitnlttidK 
in  consequence  of  Which  the  King  of  Fratnce  e^ite 
obtained  posaessioii  of  hie  capital,  and  the.aRiM  tt^ 
mies  becsfne  the  peaceful  garrison  of  Paris. 

B^  the  time  I  reached  the  capital,  the  polifieifleonr 
vnlsionshad  entirely  subsided,  and  the  royal  goWdf^ 
ment^  to  all  external  appearance,  was  in  as  qML  ik 
exercise  of  authority  as  if  Louis  XYIII.  hiAikHt 
been  dispossessed  of  the  throne.  But  the  public 
mind  was  not  as  yet  accustomed  to  eoiuader  the 
change  as  permanent,  being  influenced  and 
by  a  thousand  gloomy  reports  of  plots  and  C  _  _ 
cies,  as  the  sea,  after  the  storm  has  snbsided,  G<ml 
ues  still  to  heave  and  swell  with  the  impulse  if  1  ._ 
received.  It  was  said,  in  particular,  thai  LabedoMre^ 
who  had  been  found  concealed  in  Paris,  aJHl  tta^ 
arrested,  was  agent  of  a  conspiracy,  in  which  w» 
feder^  of  the  fauxbour^  with  the  disbandMl  edi- 
diers  of  the  army  of  the  north,  were  to  be  enlisted^ 
One  party  of  the  conspirators  was  to  wear  the  dreat 
and  arms  of  the  Parisian  National  Guard,  and  an 
accoutred  were  to  assault  simnUaneOusly  the  hotda 
of  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  of  Rnsaia,  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  of  the, Duke  of  Wd(* 
lington,  and  of  Blucher;  while  other  bands,  diagui* 
sea  in  the  uniforms  of  the  allied  troops,  should  storm 
the  posts  of  the  National  Ouard,  and  particularly 
those  maintained  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuillcriea. 
That  a  project  so  wild  and  impracticable  should  have 
been  seriously  attempted,  I  can  hardly  credit ;  bet 
that  so  many  reckless  and  desperate  men  as  wen 
now  in  Paris  were  meditatmg  something  of  peril  and 
violence,  ia  extremely  probacies  for  at  this  very  time 
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m  ttefMrts-Biite«iiml  OB  the  iBustridns  pu^Mm- 
a^  1  Iwre  nmitioned  were  on  a  sodden  stroiiffly 
nniiMwed,  snd  unnsad  stnctnest  wu  eterciaed  dy 
the  aentineU  in  ebaUenging  tfaooe  who  approndiea 
thev  posts.  In  going  home  to  my  hotel  upon  this 
■ight^  I  was  stopped  and  interrogated  more  than  six 
tines,  and  in  a  new  lancoage  at  each  post  The 
word  Mh^lish  was  a  sumcient  answer  upon  every 
oecsBion.  Indeed,  the  greaf  and  combined  military 
force  would  have  rendered  any  such  consniracv  an 
effort  of  ftnitlesa,  though  perhaps  not  Moodlees, 
'fiassy* 

The  internal  duty  of  Paris  is  chiefly  perfbrmed  by 
the  Nstional  Ghiaro,  who  in  dreas  and  appearance, 
remind  me  very  much  of  the  original  or  bhie  regi- 
inent  of  Edinburgh  Vohmteers.  Ilisy  fhrntsh  pic- 
qa^  for  the  various  guards  upon  public  places, 
and  aroand  the  Tuilienes  i  a  severe  duty  for  the 
TSSpBctabte  class  of  citizens  of  whom  tneee  regi- 
ments are  ccfmposed,  since  I  suopoae  at  least  Ave 
hnndred  men  ate  rd^imed  for  the  doily  disdiaige 
of  it.  But  the  corps  is  Tery  nuirfsrdas,  and  acon- 
aeitfasnees  that  the  peace  of  the  city  and  security  of 
int>pertf  depend  opon  its  bemg  regularly  and  pimc- 
tually  performed,  reconciles  these  citizen*soi)diers  1o 
thfeir  task. 

The  guards  upon  the  kinsfsperson  andpaUce  are 
intrust^  to  ^e  Gardes  de  Corps,  or  household 
troops,  finovlooking  men.  very  handsomely,  though 
not  gaudity.  dressed.    Tney  are  said,  with  few  ex- 
eeptions,  to  have  behaved  with  greatloyalty  in  chelate 
trjiniff  crlsie ;  butas  tbey  are  an  expensive  corps,  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  gMitlemen,  and  being  paid  accordingly, 
it  IS  supposed  their  numbers  will  be  much  timited  m 
fiiture.    They  are  very  civil  in  their  deportment,  and 
in  ther  discharge  of  their  duty,  particularly  to  English 
4crangts%.    lay  infirmities  perhaps  claimed  a  uttle 
vompassion,  and  it  ie  no  oiscredtt  to  them  that  I 
tbwe  seen  Messrs.  les  Gardes  de  Corps  feel  the 
tlaitnr,  and  make  a  Kttle  way,  by  the  mduence  of 
tt>iee  and  attthorit)^  for  one  who  was  not  so  able  to 
make  it  for  himself.    And  indeed  th6re  imB  a  kind 
of  ^ivahrbus  feeling  in  most  of  ^ese-  gentlemen,  a 
modesty  of  demeanour,  a  gentleness  of  conduct  to- 
varda  the  crowd,  and  a  deference  to  the  claim e  of 
liospitality,  a  sense,  in  short,  that  he  who  has  the 
tedmentary  power  should  use  it  with  tenderness 
And  Ibrbearance,  which  might  be  mere  ilrtyanity, 
fmt  which  a  professed  aristocrat  Is  apt  to  consider 
as  mixed  whn  a  higher  feelmg.    This  corps,  I  have 
tteejb  bifbrmed,  Buffered  much  in  att^ding  the  king 
to  the  frontiers :  a  few,  who  bad  been  selected  fi'om 
Bonaparte's  followers  in  a  spirit  of  conciHation,  re* 
ttarued  to  their^rst  vocation  {  hut  the  rest  followed 
their  master  sb  far  as  they  were  permitted]  and  ex- 
perienced much  hhrdship  and  distress  m  conse- 
^ence,  besides  the  actual  slaughter  of  many  of 
tn^ir  compamotfs.    A  stranger  is  ati  indifferent  judge 
of  such  matters,  but  I  am  so  old-fashioned  as  to 
think  that  a  body  of  real  men-at-artns,  chosen  from 
the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  is  not 
only  a  gnceiul  institution  as  a  d^nce  and  oma- 
tn^nt  to  the  throne,  but  may  m  France  be  the 
means  of  retrieving  the  real  miUtary  character^  so 
diehonoored  and  disgraced  of  late  years. 

There  ia  another  armed  force,  of  a  very  different 
deiieription,  frequently  seen  in  Paris,— the  patroles 
of  the  modern  gens  d'arraea,  or  militarv police;  men 
^cked  out  for  tne  office,  and  who,  in  Acs  of  two  or 
ibor,  upon  foot  or  horseback,  constantly  parade 
*very  part  not  only  of  Paris,  but  of  France.  Their 
dress  and  arms  are  those  of  heavy  dragoons,  and 
therefore  they  may  be  et  first  thought  less  ndnpted 
fcr  discharging  their  peculiar  dnty,  which  is  that  of 
police-officers.  But  there  is  a  very  perfect  system, 
of  which  these  are  the  agents,  and  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  late  effort  of  Bonaparte,  the  i^olice  secma 
to  have  proved  ineffectaal,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
inferior  and  operative  agents,  but  of  those  superin- 
tendents from  whom  tney  received  their  siji^nals. 
These  gens  d'armes  were  the  agents  so  dreaded  un- 
-der  the  imperial  government,  whose  appearance 
toade  every  knee  tremblCj  and  every  cheek  grow 
^ale.    If  they  are  l^a  formidable  under  a  legitimate 


sway,  fi'is  fctocsMstf  cnran  ilia  anstniss  o*  ifaA  cdnititn- 
ik>n  may  shelter  their  crimes  beneath  the  laws  in- 
stituted for  the  protection  of  innocence.  Throu^ 
all  Prance,  however,  ^e  ubiquity  of  the  police  ia 
something  striking  and  smgular.  In  the  most  re- 
tired scene  which  you  can  choose,  if  you  see  a 
aolitary  horseman,  or  still  morew  if  you  see  two  ri- 
ding together,  it  is  five  to  one  that  they  belong  to 
the  gens  d'armcrie.  At  this  moment  they  have  0Edl 
emproynMnt  for  their  address  and  omnipreaenea ; 
and  I  believe  it  is  exercised  in  no  common  degree, 
unless  We  should  give  credit  to  the  scandal  of  ^e 
royalxHe^  pur»t  who  pretend  that  Pouchfe  under  ^% 
Bourbons  is  a  much  more  tractable  person  than 
Fouch^  titader  the  Republic  and  under  Bonaparte. 

The  National  Guaids,  Gaides  de  Coips,  or  bouflS- 
hold  troops,  and  the  Gens  d'Armes,  compose  the 
only  French  militaTy  force  to  be  at  presient  seen  m 
Pans.  ATareschal  M'Donald,  Duke  of  Tarentudi, 
is  intrusted  with  the  difficult  task  of  disbanding  and 
reorganizing  the  army  bevond  the  Loh^  theredrii- 
nants,  namely,  of  the  old  Imperial  ariny.  MT)0n4d 
is  equaSy  rcmaricable  for  mintary  skill  and  loyality; 
his  march  from  the  extremity  of  Italy  to  unite  him- 
self with  Moreau,  previous  to  the  battle  'of  Ifoiri, 
and  the  sUcces^l  retreat  Which  he  made  eVein  af^ 
losing  that  dreadful  and  well-fought  action,  agabist 
the  redoubted  Siiwarrow,  prove  his  military  talent, 
as  his  behaviour  during  Bonaparte*^  last  idVanon 
has  established  hi^  militarv  faitn.  Your  ouestion  is 
ready,  I  know  my  dear  Major.  teJUdi  of  the  McDo- 
nalds is  he  1  for  of  true  blood  yoti  unquestionmy 
have  already  deemed  him.  To  satisfy  a  wif^  So 
laudable,  I  can  inform  you  from  the  best  tftithoriry, 
that  the  Mareschal  is  descended  of  that  tribe  6r 
familv  of  the  McDonalds  of  Clanronald  Who  kre 
called  M'Eachen,  or  sons  of  liector,  as  claiming 
their  descent  from  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Clan- 
ronald, so  named.  The  father  of  the  Duke  of  Ta- 
rcntimi  was  engagiedin  our  affairll  I6ve  a  delicate  ex- 
pres8ion)of  1745.  and  waJs  very  useful  to  Prince  Charies 
Ed  ward  dnring  his  ra^h  enterprise.  He  was  a  High- 
lander, bred  to  the  church,  and  educated  in  Prance. 
He  spoke,  therefore^  Crsenc,  English,  Frendi,  and 
Latin,  and  was,  besides,  intelligent,  bold,  and  faith- 
ful. He  was  one  of  the  seven  who  embariced  wtfb 
the  imfortunate  Chevalier  when  his  expedition  of 
knight  errantry  had  utterly  foiled.  On  his  return  to 
Prance,  M*Eachen  tbok  the  more  general  name  Of 
his  tribe,  and  ap^krsto  have  preferred  the  military 
service  to  resuming  his  studies  for  the  church.  His 
son  is  now  one  of  the  most  respectable  chatacteVs 
whom  the  French  army  list  presents  to  us.  I  had 
letters  to  him  fVom  his  mends  in  Skye,  but  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  him  at  Paris.  Re  >n^as 
more  usefblly  engaged ;  and,  by  all  accounts,  the 
kina  could  not  have  reposed  confidence  in  a  more 
lo\'al  and  gallant  character.  How  should  it  be 
otherwise?  Is  he  not  a  Scotchman,  ahd  a  M'l^on 
aid  7—eh,  Major ! 

Of  foreigti  troops,  all  included,  there  ate  generally 
said  to  be  in  France  to  the  number  of  a  million ; 
but  I  am  informed  fh>m  the  best  authority,  that  thdy 
do  certainly  amount  to  xiGtrr  nuNDSfiD  TttousAm) 
MEN,  an  assenitibly  of  troops^  scarce  paralleled  save 
in  the  ann&ls  of^ romance.*  Of  these  ihe  British, 
Prussians,  and  Russians,  are  nearest  to  Pans,  so 
stationed  as  to  have  an  army  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  within  a  day's  march  of  the 
citv. 

The  Aostrians  are  chiefly  in  the  South  of  Prahce. 
The  French  comnlain  more  of  the  severity  of  the 
u?ace  which  the  inhabitants  receive  from  them,  tiian 
of  tne  rest  of  the  allies.  Those  whom  we  see  here 
are  part  of  the  Emperor's  Hungarian  guards,  select- 
ed men,  of  fine  and  tall  figure,  which  is  set  off  by 
their  white  dress.  They  are  unqucHtionably,  in 
point  of  exterior  appearance,  the  handsomest  of 
the  allied  troops ;  but  though  tall  and  bulky  men, 
want  th^  hnrdy  and  athletic  look  of  the  British, 
Russians,  or  Prussians.  Tell  the  ladies  also,  that 
this  same  white  uniform  looks  better  upon  a  line  of 

*  It  bM  lince  appearad  from  tho  rcttima  in  Parliamest,  tlait 
thit  Dumber  is  comiaerable  beneath  the  roal  amouoL 
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trooiM  m  (ks  fieM,  th«ti  worn  by  an.  individual  |  and  •boald«rsliH  the  denradfigoroiB  Attained.  11- 
offic«^  in  a  ball-rooni,  whose  appearance  involunta-    most  all  of  them  are  young  men,  aoramonedtotnB 


by  the  tiiiuation  of  Europe,  and  tiieir  own  counifTB 

pariicutarf — a  call  which  was  obeyed  wnth  such  «- 

Austria  are  very  handsome,  particularly  those  of  J  dent  enthusiasm,  that  I  suppose  no  civilixed  kiq^- 

rly' dom  over  had  under  arms,  aa  a  disposable  force.  N 


rily,  and  rather  unfairly,  reminds  me  of  the  mnster 
of  a  rcgiracntal.  band.    The   hussar  uniforms  of 


the  Hungarians,  to  whose  country  the  dress  prope 
holoiigs.  , 

The  Russians  are  in  the  neis^bbourbood  in  very 
conMiderable  force.  I  was  present  at  a  splendid 
review  which  was  made  of  these  northern  warhors 
by  the  Alliod  Sovereigns,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
dec.  The  principal  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysei^s 
was  crowded  with  troops  of  all  sorts  {  and  tlie  re- 
flection of  the  sun  appeared  almost  intolerably 
bright.  The  monarchs,  general^  and  their  suite, 
oocupied  the  centre  of  the  Place  Louis  Qutnze,  al- 
most the  very  siK>t  in  which  Louis  XVL  was  be- 
headed, and  for  more  than  two  hours  the  troops 
defiled  before  them  without  a  pause,  in  a  close  co- 
lumn, whose  front  occupied  the  whole  space  ailbrded 
by  .the  breadth  of  the  avenue.  The  infantry  were 
iike,  firm,  steady-looking  mon,  clean,  handsome, 
but  by  no  means  remarkabls  for  stature.  From  the 
flreen  uniform,  and  the  short  and  sturdy  make  of  the 
Sumians,  the  French  nicknamed  them  Comichms. 
aa  if  they  reaembled  the  green  cucumbers,  so  called 
when  pickled.  They  had  a  formidable  train  of  ar- 
tillery, m  the  highest  possible  order,  and  were  attend- 
ed by  several  regiments  both  of  dragoons  and 
.  cuirassiers.  The  cuirassiers  of  the  guard  had  bur- 
niahed  steal  breast^plates.  which  glanced  to  the  sun, 
and  made  a  noble  display.  The  cuiraases  of  the 
othar  regimenta  seemed  to  be  of  hammered  iron. 
The  cavaliers  were  remarkably  fine  men;  the 
horaea,  exoepting  those  of  the  officers,  seemed  to  be 
of  an  inferior  description,  and  rather  weak  for  that 
sort  of  service;  but  the  general  ef&ct  was  inde- 
scribably grand.  The  tnx^  swept  on,  wave  rolling 
bj9  it  were  after  wavsi  to  the  number  of  at  least 
twenty  thousand  men,  the  sound  of  one  band  of 
martial  music  advancmg  as  the  other  died  away, 
nod  the  interminable  column  moving  on  as  if  the 
procession  would  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom. 
During  this  grand  display  of  the  powers  of  the  North, 
the  ground  was  kept  by  the  regular  Cossacks  of  the 
Russian  guard,  very  fine  men,  and  under  good  dis- 
cipline. The  irregular  Coasacks,  and  light  troops  of 
a  similar  description,  are  only  occamonally  seen  in 
!Paris ;  but  their  Hettman,  Pnnce  Platow,  is  a  con- 
slant  resident  in  the  capital,  .and  to  him  these  child- 
ren of  the  desert  are  occasionally  summoned.  The 
appearance  of  the  proper  Cossack  is  prepossessing, 
e  has  high  features,  keeps  his  long  blue  coat 
strictly  clean,  and  diaplaya  some  taste  for  splendour 
in  his  arms  and  accoutrements,  which  are  often  richly 
decorated  with  silver.  But  the  Tartar  tribes,  whom 
the  French  unite  under  the  same  general  appellation, 
have  frequently  a  most  uncouth  and  savage  api>eaj- 
ance.  Cloaks  of  sheep-skin,  bows,  arrowa,  shields 
made  of  dried  hides,  and  other  appointments  savour- 
ing of  Uie  earliest  state  of  society,  were  seen  among 
them ;  from  which  the  French,  whom  even  invaaion, 
vrith  all  ita  ills,  cannot  depnve  of  their  jest,  call 
them  Les  Cupiaone  de  Nora.  I  saw  one  man  who 
had  come  with  his  tribe  from  near  to  the  Great  Wall 
of  China,  to  fight,  against  the  French^  under  the 
walls  of  Paris!.  The  poor  fellow  was  in  the  hos- 
pital from  a  very  natural  cause,  the  injury  which  his 
feet  had  sustained  in  so  long  a  march.  But  these 
wilder  light  troops  were  juaiciouslv  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Paris,  where  the  splendour  and  wealth 
of  the  shops  formed  rather  too  strong  temptations 
for  Tartar  morality. 

The  Prussian  troops  have  gradually  assumed  amorc 
respectable  exterior,  as  the  new  clothing,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  France,  has  been  completed  and  delivered. 
They  are  a  handsonio  fair-hair^  race  of  men ;  their 
uniforms  almost  exclusively  blue  and  red.  Both 
they  and  the  Russians  seem  to  think,  that  the  beau- 
ty of  the  male  form  consists  in  resembling  as  mucli 
as  possible  a  trian^l&  or  rather  a  lady  m  an  old- 
fashioned  pair  of  high  stays.  So  they  draw  their 
waists  tight  by  meins  of  n  broad  belt,  or  .some 
amiilar  contrivance,  and  stuff  out  and  pad  the  breast! 


lan?c  a  proportion  of  its  population.  Manrreginoiti 
are  composed  of  landif^ihry  or  militia,  and  soneif 
volunteers.  It  necessarily  follows,  frotn  tbisiflto^ 
mixture  of  various  desrnptions  of  force,  that  the^ 
cannot  be  all  under  the  same  degree  of  stnct  niiiitii; 
discipline;  and  to  this  must  be  attributed  tbeimfi' 
larities  they  committed  upon  their  march,  and  vm 
wece  sometimes  imputed  to  them  in  their  quirtcn 
They  have  never  been  accused,  however,  of  gnu 
violence,  of  assailing  Ufe  or  honour,  or  of  wAotnlr 
injuring  the  churches  or  public  buildings,  cnpa 
which  were  objected  to  the  French  armies  in  ?m 
aia.  Their  resentment,  indeed,  was  stirred  tt  ik 
name  of  the  bridge  of  Jena,  and  they  had  mide  pn- 
imrations  for  the  aestruction  of  that  usefiil  andbe» 
tiful  edifice.  But  the  intercesaion  of  the  Dab  d 
WelUngtoB  procured  a  delay,  until  the  Kiogof  Pni' 
sia  upon  his  arrival  repealed  this  hasty  and  rindio 
tive  order.  . 

I  aaw  a  larse  body  of  these  troops  quartered  m  » 
celebrated  Chateau  de  Montmorency.  Hieom 
of  this  fine  seat,  and  the  beautiful  domain  anoexa^ 
was  attached  to  Bonaparte,  had  fled  oponNtfo- 
leon'a  first  exile,  and  had  returned  to  shan  uBmr 
umph.  The  brief  interval  before  the  bttds  of  Wir 
terloo,  which  compelled  him  to  a  second  ntratt,  aad 
heen  employed  in  refitting  the  chateia  witJi  punt- 
ing, paneUihjK,  and  aculpture^  in  the  most  enea- 
si ve  style.  The  Pniasiana  were  now  bnny  uodoios 
all  that  he  had  commenced,  and  tKe  coatnit  b»' 
tween  recent  repair  and  the  work  of  iostutoeitrw^ 
tion  waa  very  striking.  The  rich  formtuie  wu 
stripped  by  the  female  followers  of  tbe  canp,  tm 
the  soldiers  were  boiling  their  oamp-kettlM  w 
the  gilded  finroes  of  picturea,  the  platsgiafls  wn 
dowB  were  smashed  to  pieces,  and  the  biwcbtf  i» 
paired  by  old  jackets  and  |>antaIoons.  ^^^ 
friends,  who  had  been  lone  in  the  Spanish  w*r,.<»> 
served  with  composure,  tnat  the  chateau  !^ JM 
way  ^f  bemg  handsommyrumpfd^  a  tacbnietlwwj 


chiefiy  complained  of  the  extent  of  the  P™f*2f 
appetite,  as  a  craving  gulf,  which  they  found  it  jrair 
difficult  to  fill.  They  were,  they  allowed,  not  oflwr- 
wise  cruel  or  ill-natured ;  but,  like  the  devouifll 
cannibal  in  the  vovages  of  Aboulfo^ians,  ueir  w 

ger  could  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  longer  than  uuw 
oura  at  a  time.    Much  of  dua  was  undoobtaoir 
greatly  exaggerated.  ^ 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  means  l^^^'^C: 
into  the  power  of  the  Prussian  officers  to  u«i»2J 
themselves  in  the  plea  spree  of  Paris  }<*'^^y^ 
which  their  pay  ana  allowances,  if  limited  to  tooii 
drawn  in  their  own  country,  could  not  possibly  dws 
afforded.  They  are  the  pnnciiia]  custoraeit  jowj 
expensive  rt8taurateur$^  the  principal  fi^^^^jj* 
coffee-houses,  of  theatres,  and  of  the  PaU»  Hoywji 
at  regular  and  irregular  hours— all  »™?^'*!Li 
an  expense  not  within  the  ordinary  reach  ot  »»«• 
tern  officers.  It  is  said,  that  some  of  our  Jj^^ 
subsidiary  troops  made  applkation  to  the  W*  jJJ 
Wellington  to  be  put  upon  the  same  footing.  '""JJT 
Prussians  in  these  extra  advantages..  Hw  y^ 
we  are  assured,  expressed  to  them  (witn.tnenaw" 
acknowledgment  of  their  meriting  everyinduljw 


which  could  be  wisel v  bestowed)  (us  decided  opwwft 
that  all  expedients  which  tended  to  PW<»  J?f,!:i 
dier  upon  a  different  footing  of  expense  and  Juju^ 
in  France,  from  that  which  he  held  in  >«  "»,"" 
country,  were  injurious  to  discipline,  d«"'°'7*?;i.e 
the  character  of  the  army,  and  to  tn«i"*^" .  ,joc- 
sovereign.  His  practice  expresses  the  s«TO\"'2. 
trine.  The  British  troops  received  reA^'aflJ?®  I 
lowances  and  rations  to  which  they  wou'°.x" 
tied  in  En<?land,  and  which  are  here  raised  attw » 
pense  of  France ;  but  neither  dirccdv  nor  indirecui 
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do  theyobtain*fiMrtli«riiid&l^6Ace.  The  strong  Mnse 
and  firmoo^s  for  which  the  duke  10  ss  much  distin- 
guished as  for  skiH  in  arms  and  bravery  in  the  field 
of  baitle,  easi)/  bumt  that  the'  hif^h  and  paramount 
part  which  Britain  now  holds  in  Europe,  that  pre- 
eminence, which  in  so  many  instances,  has  made 
her  and  her  delegates  the  chosen  mediators  when 
dispates  occurcd  amonc^st  the  allied  powers,  depends 
entirely  on  our  maintamins  pure  and  sacred  the  na- 
tional character  for  good  faith  and  disinterested 
honour.  The  slightest  complaint,  therefore,  of  want 
of  discipline  or  oppression,  perpetrated  by  a  British 
officer  or  soldier,  has  instantly  met  with  reprehen- 
sion and  punishment,  and  the  result  has  been  the. 
reducing  toe  French  to  the  cruel  situatioi)  of  hating 
as  without  having  any  complaint  to  justify  them- 
■el^s  for  doing  so,  even  in  their  own  eyes.  Our 
officers  of  rank  have,  in  many  instances,  declined 
the  quarters  appointed  them  in  priva(e  bouses ;  and, 
where  they  were  accepted,  have  arranged  themselves 
in  the  mode  least  likely  to  derange  the  family,  and 
nave  declined  uniformly  the  offers  to  accommodate 
them  with  wine,  or  provisions,  which  were  made 
as,  a  matter  of  course.  They  receive  the  reward  of 
this  moderation  in  the  public  respect,  which,  how- 
ever the  French  may  dislike  us  as  a  nation,  they 
are  compelled  to  pay  to  individual  merit  and  cour- 

On  th9 other  hand,  atrtoge  and  alarming  whiroers 
are  thrown  abroad  respecting  the  situation  of  the 
Prussian  army.  It  is  Hinted,  that  they  are  some- 
what out  of  control,  and  109k  up  less  to  the  king 
than  to  their  generals  as  their  paramount  superiors. 
Blucher  holds  the  first  rank  ostensibly ;  but  it  is  pre- 
tended, that  General  Gneisenau,  so  celebrated  for 
his  talents  as  a  quarter-master-general,  possesses 
most  real  influence.  JHuch  of  this  is  supposed  to  be 
ezertedby  means  of  secret  societies,  particularly  that 
^led  The  Order  of  Faith  and  Honour.  This  asso- 
dation.  which  derived  its  first  institution  from  the 
hudabie  and  patriotic  desire  of  associating  against 
French  tyranny,  has  retained  the  secret  character 
with  which  it  was  necessarilv  invested  when  the 
foreign,  enemy  possessed  the  fortresses  of  Prussia, 
tnit  which  now  seems  useless  at  least,  if  not  capable 
of  being  rendered  hazardous.  Almost  all  the  ofii- 
cen  of  this  army  belong  to  this  secret  society,  which 
is  a  sort  of  institution  that  has  peculiar  charms  for 
Germans ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  an  object  of  jealou- 
sy to  the  government,  though  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed dangerous  while  headed  bv  the  loyal  Blucher. 

Our  forces,  in  general,  are  admired  for  their  ap- 
pearance nnder  arms,  although,  like  their  countrymen 
under  Henry  V.," 

*'  Tbey  are  but  wairiora  for  the  workinc  day. 
Their  gaFnew  and  their  gilt  bt  all  beemfnsh'd 
WitValny  marehnf  on  the  painftil  field." 

*nie  serviceable  state  of  the  men,  horses,  and  equip- 

-  ments,  fully  conipensates.  to  the  experienced  eye, 

every  deficiency  ui  mere  snow.  ' 

The  Angular  dress  of  our  Highlanders  makes 

them  particular  objects  of  attention  to  the  French. 

In  what  <da88  of  society  they  rank  them,  may  be 

jvdged  firon  part  of  a  speech  vvhicfa  I  heard  a  French 

lady  make  to  her  companion,  after  she  had  passed 

two  of  these  mountaineers  t — "  Aumi  fai  vu  le89au- 

«agM  Amcricairu.**     It  was  very  entertaining  to 

Me  our  Highlanders  making  their  bargains  upon 

the  Boulevards,  the  soldier  holding  his  piece  of  sis 

Mut  betwen  his  finger  and  thumb,  with  the  gripe  of 

t  smith's  vice,  and  pointing  out  the  <|uantitv  of  the 

eptnmodity   which  he  enected  for  it,  while  the 

Pranchman,  with  many  shrugs  and  much  chatter- 

tOg,  diminished  the  equivalent  as  more  than  he 

could  afford.     Then  Donald  began  to  shrug  and 

Jabber  in  his  turn,  and  to  scrape  back  again  what 

the  other  had  substracted ;  and  so  thev  would  stand 

for  half  an  hour  discussing  the  point,  though  neither 

^derstood  a  word  which  the  other  said  until  tbey 

m^  agTM  upon  le  prix  Juste, 

The  sokCers,  without  exception,  both  British,  and 
foreigners,  conduct  themselves  in  ;»ublic  with  civili- 
ty, are  very  rarely  to  be  seen  intoxicated,  though  the 
■■^lu  are  so  maeh  within  thor  reach,  and  consider- 


mgall  the  irrhating  circumstanced' that  exist,  few 
quarrels  occur  betwixt  them  end  the  populace. 
Very  strong  precautions  are,  however,  taken  m  case 
of  any  accidental  or  premeditated  commotion.  A 
ppowertbl  guard  of  Prussians  always  attends  at  the 
JPont  Neuf  and  Pont  Royale,  vwth  two  pieces  of  ar- 
titlorv  turned  upon  each  bridge,  loaded  with  cannis- 
ter-snot,  horses  saddled,  matches  burning,  and  all 
ready  to  act  on  the  shortest  warning.  Tne  other 
fJay  an  unpleasant  accident  took  place.  Some  of 
the  Parisian  populace,  while  the  Prussian  officer  of 
the  day  was  visiting  a  post,  quarrelled  with  the  or- 
derly soldier  who  held  his  horse :  the  animal  took 
fright,  and  escaped  the  man's  hold ;  the  officer  came 
out,  and  was  hustled  and  insulted  bv  the  mob.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  orderly-man  galloped  ofi]  and 
returned  with  about  thirty  of  his  companions,  who 
charged  with  their  lances  couched,  as  if  they  threat- 
ened death  and  destruction ;  but,  with  mu<m  dexte- 
rity, tilted  up  the  point  of  the  spear  when  near  a 
Frenchman's  bodv,  and  reversing  the  weapon,  dlily 
struck  with  the  Butt.  They  made  five  or  six  of 
the  most  tumultuous  prisoners,  who  were  carried 
before  Baron  Muffling,  reclaiming  loudly  the  safe^ 
guard  of  the  police,  and  demanding  to  be  carried  be- 
fore a  French  judge.  But,  in  the  present  situation 
of  this  capital,  the  commandant  preferred  subjecting 
them  to  military  cbastiBement;  and  a  truss  of  straw 
being  laid  down  fbr  each  culpnt,  thev  were  stretched 
out,  and  received  a  drubbing  a  lamtHiaira  with  the 
reins  and  girths  of  the  Hussars'  horses.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  suflferen  acted  as  a  sedative  upon 
the  temper  of  the  mob,  none  of  whom  chose  to  eeek 
further  personal  specimens  of  the  Prussian  disci- 
pline. It  seemed  a  strong  measure  to  the  English 
spectators;  but  the  question  is,  whether  a  good 
many  lives  were  not  saved  at  the  expense  of  the 
shoiuders  of  those  sufierers;  for  where  eombtisti- 
bies  are  so  plenty,  the  least  spark  of  file  must  be 
trodden  out  with  as  much  haste  as  may  be.  In 
other  firsya  it  has  happened  that  Prussian  soldiers 
have  been  killed  ;  m  which  case,  th^  district  where 
the  accident  happened  is  subjected  to  severe  contri- 
btttionstunlesa  they  can  arrest  the  perpetrator.  The 
Palais  Koyale,  where  such  scenes  are  chiefly  to  be 
apprehended,  is  trebly  guarded  every  night  by  a  com- 
pany of  the  National  Guard,  one  of  Bntish,  and  one 
of  Prussians. 

As  a  matter  of  courtesy  between  the  allied  powers, 
the  duty  of  mounting  guard  upon  the  person  of  the 
monarchs  is  performed  by  the  troops  of  each 
nation  in  succession :  so  that  our  guardsmen  mount 

giard  on  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Russiaas  on  the 
mperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Highlanders,  perhaps,  on 
the  King  of  Prussia,  in  rotation :  1  a  Judicious  arrann- 
ment  wpich  tends  to  show  both  the  French  and  the 
allied  troops  th^lose  and  intimate  union  of  the  so- 
vereigns in  the  common  cause  of  Europe.  The  im- 
portant post  of  Montmartre,  which,  in  its  present 
state  of  strong  fortification,  may  be  called  the  cita- 
del of  Parte,  is  confided  to  the  care  of  the  British, 
who  keep  guard  with  great  and  unusual  strictness. 
Even  foreign  oiEicers  are  not  admitted  within  these 
works,  unless  accompanied  by  an  Englishman.  Tlie 
hill  is  bristled  with  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  i 
and  they  make  frequent  disoovery  of  military  stores 
and  ammunition  buried  or  concealed.  All  these  wiU 
fall  to  our  ^hare ;  and,  I  trust,  the  two  hundred  guns 
will  be  sent  to  keep  company  with  the  hundred  and 
fifty  takeoi  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  a  strange  and  most  incon- 
sistent circumstance,  that  the  Castle  of  Vincennes, 
within  three  miles  of  Paris,  lying  in  the  midst  of 
these  armies,  and  of  no  more  strength  than  the 
White  Tower  of  London,  or  any  other  Gothic  keep, 
affects  to  hold  out  against  the  allied  army.  The 
commandant,  althougn  he  has  hoisted  the  white  flag, 
will  neither  receive  a  royalist  nor  an  allied  soldier 
within  the  castle,  and  gives  himself  great  airs  of  de- 
fiance, as  if  encouraged  by  an  impunity  which  he 
only  owes  to  contempt,  and  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  to  increase  the  King  of  France's 
difficulties  and  unpopularity  by  punishing  the  gascon^ 
ado  as  it  deserves. 
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,  I  do  not  observe  Ihat  me  Boldien  of  the  allied  na> 
.  tioQa  Intermix  much  in  company  with  each  otherv  al- 
thooffh  they  eeem  on  kind  and  civil  terms,  when  occa- 
BJonally  thrown  together.  The  Museum,  which  is 
open  to  aU  ranks anqconditions,  frequently,  oesides  its 
other  striking  beauties,  exhibits  a  moving  picnire  of 
all  the  nations  of Europein  their  military  dresses.  Vou 
see  the  tall  Hungarian,  the  swarthy  Italian^  the  ftiir- 
haired  Prussian,  the  flat-faced  Tartar.  Enghsh,  Irish, 
Guardsmen,  and  Highlanders,  in  little  bands  of  two 
or  three,  strolling  im  and  down  a  hall  as  immense  as 
that  of  the  Caliph  Vatliek,  and  indulging  their  curi- 
osity with  its  wonders.  The  wildest  of  them  ap- 
peared softened  and  respectful,  while  forming  a  part 
of  this  singular  assemblage,  which  looks  as  if  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  had  formed  a  rendezvous  at 
Paris  by  military  representation.  Som^of  their  re- 
marks must  of  course  be  very  entertsining.    One  or 

two  I  caught.    "  By ,  Jack,"  said  an  English 

dragoon  to  his  comrade,  pointing  to  a  battle-piece 
by  fialvaton  '*  look  at  the  cuirasses— they  have  got 
the  oattle  of  Waterloo  here  already."—  Pooh,  you 
blockhead,"  said  the  other,  "  that  an't  the  battle  of 
Waterloo;  don't  you  see  all  the  horsea  have  got 
long  tails  Y*  I  asked  a  Hi«^and  serjeant,  who 
waa  gazing  esrnestly  on  the  Venus  de  Medicis, 
•  How  do  you  hke  her,  countryman  1"—"  Gtod  bless 
usr— is  your  honour  from  Inverness  1"  was  the  first 
exclajmations  and  then,  **  I  am  told  she  is  yery 
much  admired—but  I'll  show  your  honour  a  much 
better  proportioned  woman."— and  the  ambitious^ 
sed^Ant,  hmiself  a  remarkably  tittle  man,  conducted 
me  to  a  colossal  female  figurei  eight  feet  high. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  jud^ent  of  artists,  but  I 
am  afraid  the  beauties  of  this  statue  are  not  of  a 
kind  most  obvious  to  the  uninitiated. 

Where  there  are  mooarchs  at  the  head  of  conquer- 
ing armies,  the  pomp  of  war  must  of  course  be 
displayed  in  its  niU  glories.  We  have  roviews  of 
many  thousands  every  morning,  from  seven  o'clock 
until  ten  or  eleven.  That  of  the  British  cavalry  was 
very  much  admfred,  notwithstanding  the  dust  which 
enveloped  their  movements.  The  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians exhibited  upon  another  occasion  the  mancsu- 
vrsB  of  a  mock  engagement,  the  Emperor  command- 
ing the  Prussian  army,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
the  dress  of  a  colonel  of  the  Russian  guards,  enact- 
ing the  general  of  the  Muscovites.  After  the  battle, 
the  two  potentates  met  and  greeted  each  other  very 
handsomely.  On  another  occasion  the  Prussians 
entertained  us  with  a  rehearsal  of  the  battle  of  Issy, 
or  the  movements  of  the  French  army  and  their 
own  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  that  viUajoe,  upon 
the  2d  of  June.  At  one  of  these  reviews  the  Russians 
weve  eommanded  by  the  Emperor  to  charge  in  line, 
expressly  lor  the  gratification  of  the  English  general. 
Yon  know  it  is  surmised,  that  th#  British  claim 
pre>«mtnence  over  all  other  nations,  because  the 
steadiness  and  bottom  of  the  individual  soldiers  per- 
mit them  to  hazard  a  general  charge  in  line,  whereas 
the  column  is  adopted  ror  the  purpose  of  attack  by  the 
Franoh  snd  all  other  foreigners.  Perhaps  this  was  de- 
signed as  a  rebuke  to  our  national  vanity.  However, 
the  Russians  went  through  the  manceuvre  admirably 
well,  dressing  a  lino  of  very  great  length  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  during  an  advance  of  half  a  mile. 

It  must  be  owned,  tliat  a  politician  more  gloomy 
than  myself,  might  draw  evil  augury  from  the 
hibits,  which  the  reigninj;  sovereigns  of  Europe 
may  possibly  acquire  by  bemg  for  years  the  inmates 
of  camps,  and  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  the 
imminent  crisis  to  postpone  the  duties  of  the  sove- 
rslgn  to  those  of  the  general.  War  has  been  described 
as  .the  game  of  princes ;"  and  we  know  how  easily 
the  ntmit  of  gambling  is  acquired,  and  how  irresisti- 
ble it  soon  becomes.  If  it  snould  happen  that  these 
powerful  monarchs,  influenced  by  ihe  military  ideas 
and  habits  which  have  been  so  long  uppermost, 
should  find  a  state  of  peace  a  tedious  and  dull  ex- 
change for  the  animating  perils  of  war,  it  will  be  one 
matance,  among  many,  of  the  lasting  evils  which 
French  aggression,  and  the  necessary  means  of 
^unteractmg  it,  have  entailed  on  the  kingdoms  of, 
Kurope.    I  confide,  however  something  in  the  wis- 


dom of  Uie8»princea»  «id  a  graal-deal  m  the  pMsfie 
influence  of  a  deity  whose  presence  we  all  dntecmi^ 
notwithstanding  the  lessons  of  wisdom  whicn  she  is 
supposed  to  teach— I  mean  the  Goddess  of  Poi 
9  ,  Two  circumstances  struck  me  in  the  grand 
f|  tary  spectacle  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  gnsi 
number  of  actors,  and,  comparatively  speakioA  the 
total  absence  of  spectators.  The  scale  of  the  eodo- 
bition  cannot  indeed  be  wondered  at,  consideiiBg 
the  importance  of  the  actors : 

"  Ha  1  Mojetty,  how  hiRh  thy  tkity  tawm. 
When  the  rich  Mood  oTuotfi  m  mH  oo  ihe  r* 

But,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  populous  a  city  as 
Pans,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been  eo  loag 
famous  for  their  attachment  to  public  spectaclea 
one  might  have  thought  spectators  enough  woula 
have  b^n  found  besides  the  mihtary  amateure  not 
immediately  engaged,  and  a  few  strangers.  But  I 
never  saw  above  a  hundred  Frenchmen,  and  those 
of  the  very  lowest  order,  looking  on  at  these  exhi- 
bitions, not  even  at  that  made  in  the  Place  Loais 
Q,uinz&  under  thejr  very  eyes.  This  is  the  strongest 
sign  of  their  deeply  feebng  their  present  state  of 
humiliation,  and  proves,  more  than  a  thousand 
others,  that  they  taste  the  gall  in  all  its  bitterness^ 
and  that  the  iron  has  entered  into  their  aonl.  In  my 
next  letter  to  my  friend  Peter,  I  will  communicate 
what  else  I  have  observed  on  the  state  of  ti^  puUie 
mind  in  France.  But  I  must  first*  acquit  myself  of 
my  promise  to  our  ghostly  father,  the  |>arson. 

Yours  entirely,  Pafi. 

Po8Ucript,*—By  the  by,  you  must  sUow  me  to 
add  to  my  Waterloo  anecdotes,  one  which  relates  to 
a  gallant  countryman  of  ours,  in  whose  (amity  you 
well  know  that  we  feel  the  interest  of  old  and  smcere 
friendship :  I  mean  Colonel  Francia  Hephuru,  of  the 
3d  regiment  of  Guards,  who  had  the  distingu'ished 
honour  of  commanding  the  detachment  sent  to  the. 
relief  of  Houeoumont,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the 
whole  Frencn  division  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  He 
had  the  charge  of  maintaining,  with  his  own  single 
battalion,  this  imports nt  post,  when  the  commoEoi* 
cation  was  entirely  cut  on  by  the  French  cavalry, 
and  it  was  not  untu  they  were  repulsed,  thai  he  was 
reinforced  by  two  battalions  of  Hanoverians  and  one 
of  Brunswickers.  Colonel  Woodforde  of  the  Cold* 
stream  Guards,  who  in  the  morning  rein/forced 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Mardonell,  commanded  in  the 
house  and  jgaiden,  and  Colonel  Hepburn  in  tim 
orchard  ami  wood.  I  am  particulaiin  meadooif^ 
this,  because  the  name  of  Lioutenant-Colonei  Home, 
who  acted  under  Colonel  Hepburn,  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  instead  of  his,  by  a  mistake  inadenta]  to  the 
confusion  of  the  day^  which  rendeied  it  impossible 
accurately  to  distinguish  individual  merit.  Tne  error 
has  been  admitted,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  ^n  cerrect- 
ing  it  publicly,  though  there  can  be  nope  m  makkiS' 
our  friends  in  ScoUand  acquainted  with  the  nS 
share  which  the  relative  of  our  deeeaasMi  friend,  the 
best  and  kindliest  of  veteranS|  had,  in  the  most 
memorable  battle  that  ever  waa  toni^l»and  which  is 
no  degree  takes  away  from  the  admitted  gnllaiior  of 
jus  countryman,  LeiHtenant-Colonc^Homft  Cofemi 
Hepburn,  as  you  will  reascmher,  was  etiga^  in  IJhe 
Spanish  war,  and  severely  wounded  at  the  hatUe  of 
BarossiL 


LETTER  XV. 


PAUL  TO  THS  any.  mb.  — 

OOSPBLAT 


MiMisTna  or  tub 


totbeAn- 
oTRc- 


Solemnltfei  of  the  Catholic  Chorcfa— Little  ranid 
thorityof  the  Pope->ChUfdiiM  not  atteaded—D 
''^%!^^^<'9^P"'^''  Cbiooh  EatahMment-'r 
--EswtM  of  Louia  to  reatore  Royerenee  fi>r  ^ 

the  nenoh  Protestant*— Toleratkm  RecOmmL-..^ ,  ^ 

Rebirfoa  and  MoraNtr  in  Prance— Frendi  and  Brttffeb  eootraat- 
ed-Qamblimr—Palaia  Royala-0HP<Bntitaon  df  tfaa  Flattbk— 
rHoosio  Suste-Bansiicite'B  PiUk  m  V 


Do  not  hhaas  me,  my  dear  inend,  if  I  hare  been 
k)ng  m  .fumlABg  my  promise  to  you.    Religion,  $o 


thca«  Letlen,  di«  naaie  of  tjae  fallaA 
in  itr  proper  pAoe,  p.  sa 


XT.] 


TO  BIB  misroLK. 


an^lB  «  field  m  xnoet  6ountrie&  turn  iat  some  time 
been  in  France  an  abaoltite  blank.  From  my  fonner 
letters  you  must  have  learned,  that  in  Flanders  the 
Gathohc  system  stilt  maintains  itself  in  great  vigour. 
The  churches  are  AiU  of  people,  most  of  them  on 
their  knees,  and  their  devotion,, if  not  enlightened, 
aeems  fervent  and  sincere.  One  instance  I  saw  with 
•peculiar  pleasure,  at  Malines— Two  Reli^tusea^  sis- 
ters of  cnarity.  I  believe,  entered  the  church  at  the 
head  of  a  Bmall  school  of  about  twenty  poor  children, 
^  neatly,  though  coarsely,  dressed,  and  knelt  down  with 
them  to  their  devotions.  I  was  informed,  that  the 
poor  nuns  had  dedicated  their  little  income  and  their 
whole  time^  struggling  occasionally  with  all  the  dif- 
ficulties incident  to  a  country  convulsed  bv  war  and 
political  revolutions,  to  educate  these  children  in  the 
fear  of  God.  and  in  usefcd  knowledge.  Call  them 
ninis,  or  call  them  what  you  will,  I  tfaink  we  will 
neither  of  us  quarrel  with  an  order  who  thus  employ 
their  hours  of  retirement  from,  the  world. 

I  was  less  edified  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  a 
smaU  chapel  and  an  altar,  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
where  the  carman  will  sometunes  snatch  a  flying 
prayer,  while  his  huge  wagon  wanders  on  at  the 
will  of  the  horses.  But  your  own  parishioners  some- 
tiinea  leave  their  horses  heads  for  less  praiseworthy 
purposes,  and  therefore  much  cannot  be  said  on  that 
score.  The  rites  and  solemnities  of  the  Catholic 
church  made  less  impression  on  me  than  I  expected ; 
even  the  administration  of  high  mass,  though  per- 
formed l>y  a  cardinal,  fell  far  ^hort  of  what  I  nad 
anticipated  There  is  a  fidgettmg  about  the  whole 
ceremony,  a  perpetual  dressing  and  undressing, 
whKh  seems  mtended  to  make  it  more  elaborate 
and  complex,  but  which  destroys  the  grandeur  and 
■Unplicity  so  appropriate  to  an  act  of  solemn  devo- 
tion. Much  ot  the  imposing  exterior  may  now 
indeed  be  impaired— the  churcn  was  the  first  obiect 
of  plunder  wherever  the  French  came,  and  they 
have  left  traces  of  a  rapacity  which  will  not  soon  be 
erased.  The  vestments  look  antiquated  and  tawdry, 
the  music  is  but  indifferent,  the  plate  and  jewels 
hi^ve  all  vanishedi.  The  priests  themselves  are 
chiefly  old  men,  on  whom  the  gaudy  dresses  with 
which  they  are  decorated,  sit  awkwardly,  and  who 
se^m.  in  many  instances,  bowed  dpwn  by  painful 
recollecnpns,  as  much  as  by  infirmity.  In  a  word, 
th^  old  Jjfame  of  Babylop,  against  whom  our  fathers 
teQpll^d  so  loudly,  seems  now  hardly  worth  a  pass* 
ing  attack,  even  in  the  Nincttenthly  of  an  after- 
noon's sermorL  and  is  in  some  ;neasure  reduced  to 
xhfi  pavf.  Ola /phn  Bunyan  himself  couW  hardly 
h^ve  wished  to  seehisr  stand  lower  in  influence  and 
estimabOD,  than  she  does  in  the  popular  mind  in 
France;  and  yet  a  few  years,  and  the  Giant  Pope 
will  be,  in  all  probability^  as  innoxious  as  the  Giant 
Pagan.  Indeed*  since  his  having  shared  the*  fate  of 
otfier .giants,  in  being  transportedu  like  a  show,  from 
« place  to  place^  by  tne  renoMrnea  charlatan  Bona- 
poxte,  his  former  subjects  have  got  familiar  with  his 
terrors,  and  excommunication  scarcely  strikes  more 
horror  than  me  fte  fou  fum  of  a  nursery  tale^ 

\i  IS  .remarkable,  that  this  indifferetice  seem?  to 
have  extended  to  the  enemies,  as  well  as  the  aub- 
jecls,  of  the  Catholic  church.  When  Rome  was 
stormed  in  1627,  the  chief  amusement  of  the  reformed 
German  soldiers  was  insulting  the  litas  of  the  Roman 
relif^n,  and  ridiculing  the  persons  of  their  clergy. 
But  in  1816.  ,when  the  conqueritig  armies  of  two 
Protestant  kingdoms  marched  firom  Brussels  to 
Paris^  the  idea  of  showing  scorn  or  hatred  to  the 
Catholic  religion  never  occurred  to  any  individual 
soldier.  I  wouTd  gladlv  ascribe  this  to  punctuality 
^  of  discipline ;  but  enough  was  done,  by  the  Prussians 
at  least,  to  show,  that  that  consideration  alone  would 
not  have  held  beck  their  hands,  had  they  felt  any 
temptation  to  insttlt  the  French  through  the  medium 
of  their  religion.  But  this  Aoes  not  seem  to  have 
appeared  to  them  a  vulnerable  point,  and  not  a  cm-' 
ci(x  or  image  was  touched,  or  a  pane  of  painted 
glass  broken,  that  we  could  see  or  hear  of,  upon  the 
route. 

In  the  churches  which  we  visited,  very  few  persons 
teemed  to  attend  the  Service,  and  these  were  aged 


men  and  women.  Jn  Paris  this  was  still  moi«  i«> 
markable;  for,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  the  courts 
and  the  example  which  they  exhibit  of  strict  atten* 
tion  to  the  forms  of  the  churchi— an  example  even 
too  marked  for  eood  policy,— those  of  the  city  of 
Paris  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  empty  and  neglect- 
ed. It  is  melancholy  to  think  that*  with  the  external 
forms  and  observances  of  religion^  its  vital  principles 
also  have  fallen  into  complete  disuse  and  oblivion. 
But  those  uuder  whose  auspices  the  French  Revolu- 
tion commenced,  and  by  whom  its  terrors  were  for 
a  time  conducted,  found  their  own  interest  intimately 
and  strictlv  connected  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
powerful  checks  of  religious  faith  and  moral  practice. 
And  although  the  Directory  afterwards  promul^ 
gated,  by  a  tormal  edict,  that  France  acknowledge 
tnc'existenoe  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and,  ^viih  impious 
niockery\  appointed  a  fete  in  his  honour,  all  oppor- 
tunity of  instruction  in  religious  duties  was  broken 
off  by  the  early  destination  of  the  youth  of  France 
to  the  trade  of  arms.  A  much-esteemed  friend  at 
Paris  happened  to  have  a  domestic  of  sense,  inform- 
ation, ana  general  intelligence  above  his  statioa. 
His  master  upon  some  occasion  used'  to  him  the 
expression,  "  It  is  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,-* 
tlie  Christian  maxim.  The  young  man  loo^d 
rather  surprised:  "Yos,"  repeated  my  friend.  "I 
say  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
teaches  us  not  only  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by» 
but  also  to  return  good  for  evil." — *'  It  may  be  so, 
sir,"  answered  the  valet ;  "  but  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  boni  during  the  heat  of  the  Revolution,  when 
it  would  have^  been  death  to  have  spoken  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  so  soon  as  I  was  fifteen 
years  old.  I  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  drill  ser* 
jeant,  whose  first  lesson  to  me  was,  that,  as  ^ 
French  soldier,  I  was  to  fear  neither  Giod  nor  deviL'' 
My  friend,  himself  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one,  but  of 
a  very  dinerent  cast  of  mind  from  that  which  waa 
thought  necessary  for  the  service  of  France,  was 
both  shocked  and  astonished  at  this  strong  proof  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  present  generation  hadt 
been  qualified  from  their  Childhood  to  be  the  plagues 
of  society.  This  bent  of  the  youth  cannot  be  mote 
strongly  illustrated  than  by  the  behaviour  of  the  lads 
who  were  educated  at  the  College  of  Navarre,  who. 
immedifitely  on  learning  Bonaparte's  landing  and 
first  success,  rebelled  against  then*  teachers,  and« 
taking  possession  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  college^ 
deiclarad  for  war  and  for  the  Emperor.  The  consi- 
deration that  they  were  thus  perverted  in  their  early 
youth,  ai}d  rendered  unfit  for  ail  purposes  hut  those 
of  mischief,  is  the  best  consolation  for  such  French 
patriots  as  mourn  over  the  devastation  which  baa 
overwhelmed  the  youth  of  their  country. 

Bonaparte^  who^  when  not  diverted  firom  his 
purpose  by  his  insatiable  amotion,  had  strong  views 
of  policy,  resolved  upon  the  re-estabhshment  of  the 
chureh,  as  a  sort  of  outwork  to  the  throne.  He 
created  accordingly  nchbishops,  bishops,  and  all 
the  avpendages  of  hierarchy.  This  was  not  oxdy 
intended . that  they  might  sunoued  the  imperial 
throne  with  the  solemn  G9>lendottr8  of  a  hierarchy, 
and  occafenonally  fc^Kl  their  master' sears  with  flat* 
tery  in  their  pastoral  charges,— an  office  which,  by- 
most  of  them,  ^tifi  performed  with  the  most  humi- 
liating baeeheee»— but  also  in  order  to  form  an 
alliance  between  the  religious  creed  which  they 
were  enjoined  to  inculcate,  and  the  sennments  of 
the  people  towards  the  imperial  dignity.  The  unpe- 
rial  catechism,  promulgated  under  authonty,  pro- 
claimed the  duties  of  the  catechumen  to  the  emperor, 
to  be  love,  obedience,  fidelity,  and  military  servujee  ; 
the  causes  assimied  were  Napoleon's  high  and  mi- 
raculous gifts,  Qs  immediate  mission  from  the  Deity, 
and  the  aonsecration  by  the  Pope;  and  the  menace 
to  di^oyaity  was  no  less  than  eternal  oondemnatk)>n 
—here  ana  hereafter.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  this 
summary  of  jus  divinwrn  was  not  entire^  of  Bona 
parte's  invention ;  for,  in  a  Prussian  catechism  for 
the  use  of  the  soldiers,  entitled,  ^^  PJiichUn  dmr 
UnUrthanen,"  (the  Ehities  of  Subjects,)  and  printed 
at  Breslau.  in  1800,  I  find  the  same  doctrines  eS" 
pressed,  though  with  less  daring  eattravaganoe. 


W"' 
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Bonapaoke  reaped  bnt  little  aclfrantage  from  hia 
aystem  of  church  govBrnmeni,  partly  owing  to  the 
materials  of  which  his  monnrcny  was  constructed, 
(for  the  best  and  most  conscientious  of  the  clergy 
kept  aloof  from  such  promUion,)  partly  from  the 
shortness  of  his  rdgn,  but  princioally  from  the  stern 
impatience  of  his  a%n  temper,  wnicn  could  not  long 
persist  in  apparent  veneration  for  a  power  of  his  own 
creating,  but  soon  led  the  way  in  exposing  the  new 
prelates  to  neglect  and  contempt. 

We  must  learn  to  look  with  better  hope  upon  the 
more  conscientious  efforts  for  re-establishing  the 
altar,  which  have  been  made  by  the  king.  Yet  we 
cannot  but  fear,  that  the  order  of  the  necessary 
reformation  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
the  reverse  of  what  would  really  have  attained  the 
important  purposes  designed  by  the  sovereign.  The 
rites,  forms,  and  ceremonies  of  a  churchy  all  its 
external  observances,  derive,  from  the  public  sense 
of  religion  itself,  the  respect  which  is  paid  to  them. 
It  is  true,  that  as  the  shell  of  a  nut  will  subsist  long 
after  the  Kernel  is  decayed,  so  regard  for  ceremonies 
and  forms  may  often  remain  when  true  devotion  is 
DO  more,  and  when  ignorant  zeal  has  transferred 
her  blind  attachment  irom  the  essence  of  religion  to 
ita  mere  forms.  But  if  that  zeal  is  quenched,  and 
that  attachment  is  eradicated,  and  the  whole  system 
is  destroyed  both  in  show  and  in  substance,  it  is  not 
by  again  enforcing  the  formal  observances  which 
men  have  learned  to  contemn  and  make  jest  of,  that 
the  vivifying  principle  of  religion  can  be  rekindled. 
Indeed,  iar  irom  supposing  that  the  foundation  of  the 
altar  should  be  laid  upon  the  ritual  of  the  Romish 
Church,  with  all  the  revived  superstitions  of  the 
twelfth  century,  it  would  be  more  pmdant  to  aban- 
don to  oblivion,  a  part  at  least  of  what  is  shocking 
to  common  sense  and  reason;  which,  although  a 
Moat  Ghfistian  King  might  have  found  himself  under 
eome  difficulty  of  abrogating,  when  it  was  yet  in 
formal  observance,  he  certainly  cannot  be  called 
upon  to  renew,  when  it  has  fallen  into  desuetude. 
The  Catholics  of  this  aee  are  not  excluded  from  the 
fights  which  it  has  afforded;  and  the  attempt  to 
ra-eatablish  processions,  in  which  the  officiating 

{tenons' hardly  know  their  places,  tales  of  miracu- 
ous  images,  masses  for  the  souls  of  state  cnminals, 
and  all  the  mummeiy  of  barbaroua  ages,  is  far  from 
meeting  theenlarged  ideas  which  the  oeat  and  most 
leamea  of  them  have  expressed.  The  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  their  church  prohibit,  indeed,  the  formal 
rejection  of  any  doctrine  or  observance  which  she 
has  once  received ;  but  I  repeat,  that  the  time  is 
favourable  in  France  for  rebuilding  the  GalUcan 
Church  on  a  more  solid  basis  than  ever,  by  leaving 
room  for  the  gradual  and  slow  reformation  introdu- 
ced by  the  lapse  of  time,  instead  of  forcing  back  the 
nmeteenth  century  into  the  rude  and  degrading 
dariuiesa  of  the  ages  of  excommunications  and 
enisades.  It  is  with  the  hearU  of  the  French,  and 
&ot  with  the  garments  of  their  clergy,  that  the  ro- 
formatiOB,  or  rather  the  restoration,  of  religion 
ouf^t  to  commence;  and  I  conceive  the  primary 
ob^t  should  be  securing  the  instruction  q(  the 
nsjpg  generation  in  religious  and  moral  duties,  as 
well  as  in  general  education,  by  carefully  filling  up 
the  ranks  of  the  parochial  clergy,  on  whose  patient 
and  quiet  attention  to  the  morals  of  their  flocks  the 
state  of  the  nation  must  depend,  and  not  upon  the 
colour  of  the  cap,  the  tinkle  of  a  bell,  or  the  music 
of  high  mass. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  king's  most  natural  and 
justifiable  zeal  for  the  establishments  of  religion, 
which  were  his  chief  consolation  in  adversity,  has 
already  given  alarm  to  several  classes  of  his  sub- 
iecta.  Bigoted  or  interested  priests  have  been 
already  beard  misrepresenting  the  iotentipns  of 
their  sovereign,  ao  far  as  to  affirm  he  means  to 
restore  to  tha  church  all  her  ngfats,  and  impose 
anew  upon  the  subiect  the  burdens  of  tithes,  and 
the  confusion  which  must  arise  from  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  church  lands.  How  these  reports,  ma- 
lignaatly  echoed  by  the  enemies  of  the  royal  family, 
aound  m  the  ears  of  men  of  property,  I  leave  to  your 
own  judgment;  and  can  only,  regret  that  it  la  as 


difficult  as  it  is  desirabfe,  for  the  kiaff  to 
them  by  a  public  contradic^n. 

It  is  chiefiy  in  the  southern  districts  where  the 
French  Protestanu  still  maintain  themselves,  that 
this  alarm  is  excited,  cherished,  and  fostered  by 
those  who  care  for  neither  one  religion   nor  the 
other,  further  than  as  the  jealousies  and  contoi- 
tions  of  both  may  be  engines  of  bloodshed,  d^res- 
sion,  and  revolution.    In  tlie  ];>rovince  of  Langue- 
doc,  especially,  the  angry  passions  of  both  parties 
are  understood  to  be  at  full  tide;  and  it  unfortunate- 
ly happens  that  the  contending  parties  are  there 
envenomed  by  political  hatred.    Bonaparte,  whoas 
system  of  national  religion  included  universal  toler- 
ation, extended  his  special  protection  to  the-prufes- 
sors  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  by  an  organic  law 
concerning  worship,  published  in  theyearX,  guaran- 
tied to  themtt^e  free  exerciiie.of  their  religion,  beiofi 
the  first  pubhc  indulgence,  which  had  been  extendea 
to  them  since  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
A  system  of  consistories  was  established  for  their 
internal  church-government ;  and  so  highly  wen 
they  favoured,  that  the  public  exercise  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  by  processions,  or  other  ritual  obsoran- 
ces^  performed  without  the  walls  of  the  church,  was 
positively  prohibited  in  such  towns  as  had  oonsia- 
torial  churches  belonging  to  the  Protestants.     This 
distinction  in  favour  of  a  body  of  subilcta,  amount- 
ing, it  has  been  computed,  to  two  millions  of  aoula, 
attended  by  the  triumph  cjonfcrredby  the  inteidictioo 
of  the  Catholic  rites  where  their  eyes  could  beoilend> 
ed  bv  them,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Protestants  aa 
much  as  it  exasperated  and  depressed  those  of  (he 
Catholics.    The  sects  took  their  ranks  ia  political  ^ 
contest  accordingly ;  and  althoogh  interests  of  va- 
rious kinds  prevented  tht  rule  from  being  sbaolutfit 
yet  it  was  observed,  durine  the  last  convultiona  of 
statCp  that  the  Catholics  of  the  South  were  in  8eQt»- 
ral  royalists,  whereas  many  of  the  Protestanta,  ic. 
gratitude  for  past  favours  conferred  on  their  church, 
in  jealousy  of  the  familjr  of  Bourbon,  by  the  bigotrr 
of  whose  ancestors  their  fathers  had  su^red,  and 
confiding  in  the  tolerant  spirit  of  Bonaparte,  lent  too 
ready  ana  willing  aid  to  his  usurpation.    During  that 
event,  and  those  which  followed,  much  ^nd  nonal 
subject  of  exasperation  has ,  unfortunat^y  taken 
place  between  these  contending  parties.    Anda^ 
enmities  have  been  awakened,  and,  amid  contradic- 
tory reports  and  statements,  we  can  eaaily  discover 
that  both  parties,  or  individuals  at  least  of  both,  have 
been  loud  m  their  appeal  to  principles  of  moderation 
when  undermost,  and  very  ready,  when  they  obtain- 
ed the  upper  hand,  to  abuse  the  advantages  which 
the  changes  of  the  state  had  alternatdy  given  to 
them.    This  is  a  deep  and  rankling  wound,  wMdi 
will  requure  to  be  treated  with  no  common  alaU 
The  Protestants  of  the  South  are  descendants  of  ihb 
ardent  men  who  used  to  assemble  by  thonaands  ia 
the  wildernestf— I  will  not  sav  with  the  aoofier,  to 
hear  the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot  siing  tp  the  tune 
of  Reveultz  i>ou«,  htlU  eniiormtV— out  rather,  •• 

Sour  Calvinistic  heroes  of  moor  and  moss,  in  the 
ays  of  the  last  Stuarts,  are  described  by  a  far  dif- 
ferent bard,  dear  in  remembrance  to  na  both,  Ihr 
the  aflfec*ionate  sympathy  and  purity  of  his  thai«fats 
and  ieehngs ;  when  m  the  wildemeaa 

"  aniM  Um  soiiff.  thfl  load 

Aoolajm  of  mite  s  The  wMellnf  piorer  eeaatd 
Hw plaint;  the loGtarr place waa^^ad. 
And  on  the  dittant  cairm  the  iirateiier*t  ear 
Cauffiit  doubtftilly  at  timw  tJie  brMM-bdCne  nMa.** 

On  the, other  hand,  the  Catholics  are  numeroo% 
powerful  in  the  hone  of  protection  and  j>referaica 
from  the  crown,  ana  eager  to  avenge  insufta,  wfaicli, 
in  their  apprehension,  have  been  aimed  ai&e  at  the 
throne  and  the  altar.  If  we  claim  |br  the  Protes- 
tants, whose  nearer  approach  to  our  own  doctrines 
recommends  them  to  our  hearts  as  objects  of  inter- 
eat,  the  sympathy  which  is  due  to  their  perilous 
situation,  let  us  not,  in  candour,  denv  at  least  iha 
credit  of  mistaken  zeal  to  those  waom  differant 
rites  divide  from  us.  In  the  name  of  that  Heaven, 
to  whose  laws  bpth  forms  of  religion  appeal,  who 
has  disclaimed  an£(>rcingdie|iurestaoctrineB  byoom 


.] 
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pakkMi,  and  who  aevir  ota  b*  wonhroed  duly  or 
meoeptMj  br  bloody  sacrifioei,  let  as  deprecate  a 
nnewal  of  thoae  savage  and  fatal  wara,  which, 
iovnded  vpim  difiBreoA  of  religious  opuuoo,  eeem  to 
oonvcrt  even  the  bread  of  lile  itself  into  the  moat 
doadly  poison.    British  interference,  not  surely  so 
|Mt^posed  as  to  affiont  France's  feelings  of  national 
andspendence,  (a  point  on  which  late  incidents  have 
made  her  peculiarly  irritable^)  but  with  the  earnest 
and  anzioas  assurances  oi  that  good*  will  for  which 
on  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  royal  femily,  and  our 
Intereat  in  the  tranquilUty  of  France,  may  justly 
claim  credit,— might,  perhaps,  have  some  influence 
with  the  government    But  in  what  degree,  or  how 
lar  it  maybe  prudent  to  hazard  it,  can  only  be  known 
to  :^ose  upon  whom  the  momentous  charge  of 
pablic  afiaiia  has  devolved  at  this  trying  crisis.    We 
need  not  now  take  up  the  parable  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, when  he  compared  the  roibrmed  churches  of 
,  Francs  apd  Savov  to  the  siater  of  the  spouse  in 
^e  Canticles,  ana  asked   the  astonished  peers  of 
Charlea  the  Second,  '*  ¥91iat  shall  be  done  for  our 
*  siater  in  the  day  when  aha  shall  be  spoken  for  Y* 
But  it  is  .certain,  that  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
! .  religion  abroad  it  now,  as  in  the  days  of  that  states* 
.  man,  a  wall  and  defence  unto  that  which  we  pro* 
■  ibas  at  home ;  and  at  all  times,  when  England  nas 
bjsen  well  administered,  she  has  claimed  and  ezer* 
■  ciaed  the  n|^ta  of  intercession  in  behalf  of  the 
Jtaformed  Cnurcbesw    I  trust,  however,  that  our 
..  xnodlation  vnll  be,  in  the  present  case,  unnecessary, 
and  that  the  king  himself;  with  the  sound  judgment 
and  humane  disposition  which   all  parties  altow 
him  to  poBsesSi  will  show  himsdf  the  protector  of 
both  parties  by  restricting  the  Siggressions  of  either. 
In  the  meanwhile,  admire  the  smgularitv  of  human 
anairs.   In  Ireland  discontents  exist,  because  the 
.  Catholics  are  not  possessed  of  all  the  capacities  and 
privilages  of  their  Frotestant  fellow-subjects ;— in 
N  the  Netherlanda  the  CathoUc  clergy  murmur  at  the 
tmion,  because  me  king  has  expreeeed  his  determi- 
nation to  permit  the  tne  exercise  of  the  Protestant 
zelitdon  amid  his  Catholic  dominions ;— and  In  the 
soutn  of  France  the  sword  is  nearly  drawn,  upon 
the  fbotixw  of  doubts,  jealousies,  and  apprehensions 
.  -of  mutual  violence,  for  which  neither  party  can 
allese  any  feasible  ground,  except  mutual  dislike  and 
haired.    We  may,  without  offence,  wish  that  all  of 
them  would  quaiiQr  their  zeal  for  the  doctrinal  part 
of  their  reiiiion.  with  some  part  of  that  me<ek- 
nesa  of  spiru,  which  would  be  the  best  proof  of 
Itspurity. 
To  return  to  the  religious  and  moral  state  of 
.,'  Franoo.— It  is  remarkable  that  the  dissolution  of  re- 
^  ligious  principle,  the  confusion  of  the  Sabbath  with 
,  the  ordinary  days  of  the  week,  the  reduction  of 
marriage  to  a  state  of  decent  and  legal   ooncu- 
' ,  binage^  from  ^hich  parties  can  fir%  themselves  at 
'.pleasure^  have,  while  thus  sapping  the  foundations 
of  tjue  social  affections,  as  well  as  of  religious  faith, 
.  introduced  more  vices  than  crimes ;  much  profliga- 

3,  but  less  atrocity  than  might  have  been  expect- 
.    A  Frenchman,  to  whom  you  talk  of  the  gene- 

^  ral  decay  of  morality  in  his  country,  will  readily  and 
with  truth  reply  to  you,  that  if  every  species  of  tui> 

.  pitude  be  more  common  in  France,  delicts 'of  that 
sort  against  which  the  law  Erects  its  thunders,  are 

;  mo^h  more  flrequent  in  Britain.  Murders,  robberies, 
daring  thefts,  such  as  frequently  occur  in  the  Eng- 
lish papers,  are  little  known   in  those  of  Pans. 

«  The  amusements  and  habits  of  the  lower  orders 
are,  on  all  occasions  of  ordinary  occurrence,  more 
quiet,  peaceable,  and  orderly,  than  those  of  the  low- 
er English.  .  There  are  no  quarrels  on  the  street, 
intoxication  is  rarelv  practised  even  by  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  and  when  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  public  amusement,  thev  observe  a  good-humour- 
ed politeness  to  each  other  and  to  strangers,  for 
which  certainly  our  countrymen  are  not  remarkable. 
To  look  at  the  thousands  of  rabble  whom  I  have 
seen  streaming  through  the  magnificent  apartmenis 
at  Versailles,  without  laying  a  finger  upon  a  painting 
or  an  article  of  llimiture,  and  afterwards  crowding  the 
gardens^  without  encroaching  upon  any  spot  where 


thsyopuld  do  dunaaei  to  obtana  tfaia  and.reeoil- 
lect  what  would  be  the  conduct  of  ao  itngtiA  iqdIi  , 
in  similar,  circumataocea,  compels  one  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  French  appear,  upon  auch  occasioi 
beyond  comparison  the  more  poushed,  sensiblei  i 
civilized  people.  But  release  both  parties  firom 
restraints  imposed  by  the  usual  state  of  society,  l^_ 
suppose  them  mfluenced  by  some  powerful  mcen- 
tive  to  passion  and  violenqa  and  remaik  how  much 
the  contrast  will  be  altered.  The  Engtish  populaca 
will  huasa,  swesr,  threaten,  break  windowa,  aad 
throw  stones,  at  the  Life  Ouatds  engassd  in  diqpen- 
ing  them;  but  if  a  soldier  should  fall  f^om  hki 
horse,  the  rabble,  after  eiuoying  a  laugh  at  ms  ex- 
pense, would  lend  a  hand  to  fin  him  to  his  saddla 
again.  A  French  mob  would  tear  him  limb  from 
limb,  and  parade  the  fragmenta  in  triumph  upon 
their  pikes.  In  the  same  manner,  the  EnglishmaB 
under  arms  retains  the  same  frank,  rough  loyalty  of 
character,  without  the  alert  intelligence  and  appear- 
ance of  polished  gallantry,  which  a  Frencli  soknsr 
often  exhibits  to  strangers.  But  it  would  be  ^ 
outrage  to  our  countrymen  to  compare  the  conduct 
of  the  two  armies  when  pursuing  a  defeated  enemyi 
or  entering  a  country  as  invaders^  when  evefy 
evil  passion  is  awake,  and  fliU  license  is  granted  io 
satiate  them. 

The  cause  of  so  extraordinary  a  contnst  m8y4  X 
think,  be  expressed  in  ver^  few  words.  Ti^e  French 
act  firom  feeling,  and  the  Bntish  from  principle.  In  mj 
menta  therefore,  when  the  passions  are  at  rest, 
Frenchman  will  oft^n  appear,  and  bein  reality^ 
more  amiable  of  the  two.  Re  is  generally  possess^ 
of  intelligence  and  the  power  of  reflection,  both  of 
which  are  mreat  promoters  of  that  limited  sort  of  h^ 
nesty  which  keeps  the  windv  side  of  the  Isw.  at 
piques  himself  upon  some  imaerstan^ng  and  perc^ 
tion  of  the  fine  arts,  by  which  he  is  told  his  country ia 
distinguished,  and  he  avoids  the  rudeness  and  Vto- 
lence  which  constitute  a  barbarian.  He  ia,  besides, 
habitually  an  observer  of  the  forms  and  dacenciesof 
society,  and  has  ample  means  of  induIgiuK  Ucentiofia 
passions,  without  tran sgressing  them.  Tne  Wench- 
man  is  further,  by  nature  and  constitution,  a  hapjyy 
and  contented  mortal,  satisfied  with  little,  and  a^ 
tached  to  luxuries  of  the  mors  simple  kind;  ana  a 
mind  so  constifoted  is  usually  disposed  Xo  extend 
its  cbeerihlneas  to  others.  The  Eni^shman  of  Itfar 
rank  is,  in  some  degree,  the  reverse  of  all  this.  Hia 
intelligence  seldom  goes  beyond  the  art  to  which  he 
is  trained,  and  which  he  most  frequently  jpractiaea 
with  mechanical  dexterity  only;  and  therefore  he^ 
not  by  habit,  unless  when  nature  has  been  especiu- 
ly  bountiful,  much  of  a  reasoning  animal.  As  fbr 
pretending  to  admire  or  tiidcae  the  fine  arts.  Or 
their  productions,  he  would'  consider  such  an  eobht 
of  taste  as  the  most  ridiculous  affectation,  and  there- 
fore readily  treats  with  contempt  and  disrespect 
what  he  would  upon  system  be  ashamed  to  undelr- 
Btand.  Vice  and  crimie  are  equally  forbidden  by  die ' 
Englishman's  sjrstem  of  religious  morals;  if  he  Be- 
comes stained  with  sross  immorality,  he  is  generd- 
ly  ready  to  rush  into  legal  deTict,  since,  beingdiven- 
ed  of  the  curb  of  conscience,  and  destrpved  in  nis  oWn 
esteem,  he  becomes,  like  a  horse  without  a  bridle^ 
ready  to  run  upon  any  course  which  chance  or  the 
frenxy  of  the  moment  may  dictate.  And  this  m^y 
show  why,  though  the  number  of  vicious  persons  ig 
greater  in  France  than  m  England  in  an  enormoue 
ratio,  yet  the  proportion  of  legal  criminals  is  cor* 
tainly  smaller.  As  to  general  temper  and  habits,  the 
Englishman,  less  favoured  in  climate,  and  less  gay  hj 
constitution,  accustomed  to  be  a  grumbler  by  hia 
birth-right,  very  often  disdains  to  be  pleased  himself 
and  is  not  very  anxious  to  please  othera.  His  free- 
dom, too,  gives  him  a  right,  when  casually  mixed 
with  his  betters,  to  push,  to  crowd,  to  be  a  little 
riotous  and  very  noisy,  and  to  insulrbis  neigh boura 
on  slight  provocation,  merely  to  keep  his  pnvilegea 
in  exercise.  But  then  he  is  also  taught  to  respect 
the  law,  which  he  invokes  as  his  own  protection :  to 
weigh  and  decide  upon  what  is  just  and  unjust,  foul 
ana  fair;  to  respect  tbe  religion  in  which  he  has 
been  trained,  and  to  remember  its  restraintSi  even  ia 


to  tn'bmem  of  general  fiiMnse. '  It  rtiifelil  iMfl™(lb«  i' 
'  'Wshcrt  thai  eome  of  (he  lidhier  and  more  nimshlc 

4usUl!(!9  of  the  French  could  he  infusud 

.populace.    But  whsl  an  inflniitly  .ijrcaic_  

'  Vonld  ihc  suvreign  render  to  Prance,  who  sliiiidd 
riive new senBihlity  lo  Ihoee  moral princiiJpB  whith 

nave  too  lung  lain  torpid  in  the  breuiB  of  her  in- 

lisbhanis '. 

',  This  great  end  Can  only  be  resehed  br  prudent 
'Mi  proBBCctive   regulations j   for  neither  relision 

'nor  inaraliiv  can  he  enforced  upon  a  nation  hy  rasi- 

^e  law.  The  influence  of  parocliia]  clergy,  and  of 
'  Mrotihial  school?,  committed  to  poraooa  worthy  of 

V^tf  imnortant  trust,  ^re,jBa  I  bcfon  hiniod,  the 
.  lUDBt  obviitus' remedies.  Bui  there  are  otners  of  a 
''prohibitory   end  prevenllve   nature.    It  is  in  iIie 

power  of  govern  III  £nt  (ostop  some  KTahd  sources  ol 
;eorniptiotf  of  morals,  ahd  to  withdraw  thdrproiec- 

tibD  and  license  m  Ina^t,  tranx  those  asseinbhei 
]  which  huvo  fbr  (heir  direct  object  the  practice  ol 

prinioiali  lies  of 'every  sort.  The  Palaia  Royflia,  in 
,  tvhOafl  aaJoOni  and  poflieoes  Vice  has  established  i 
■  tttiblic  nnd  open  achool  for  Ramblini;  and  licentious- 

nejWi  far  ft^m  affbrainx,  aa  at  present,  an  impure 
'«kd  Mandalous  source  of  revenue   lo  the  sia' 
TrttWId' be  Uv«ned  to  the  pound,  «^th  all  its  c 
'    '      '   '  '.   «ainblin£ -houses,— rood  I 

Ctive  to  youth,  as  beine  fi 
E  which  might  1^1 


.fcir;**. 


wedly  (fcandBliM!!  r 
10  lU  th 


ced  10  lO  theZ] , 

I  lime,  is  conducted  Upon  the 
live  TiiaDufaciure-  Inthc'Sbl 
MMI  celebraCtd  htuni  of  thL 
|ud  the  cutioaity  to  vltit,  the 
ilent  to  ■  dup«e  of  aolemnily. 

II  fiUed  wi«  gamesters  and 
Kepi  Ihebdnk,  and  mitiaged 

Amenl,  Were  i^sIlnKuishei]  by 
a  tHey  wore  to  preaerve  then 
id  Rrave  demeanour— and  by 
countcDances,,  exhausted  by 
e  wu  no  diBiiDction  of  ptr- 
I  required  for  Entrance,  save 
iar;  iitd  on  the  ladg  tables, 
i^kth  Hold,  «n  arlixui  was  a- 
,„l,'a  wagea,  or  a  noWc  hn 
-  were  alike  wcloome 
wilhinlhehmilsof  I 
e  hia  own  weiknesi 
«  deeper  or  more  danoeroui 
seemed  to  be  conduetca  will 
iivlecd  the  mechanical  con- 
lablea,  or  whatever  Ibey  an. 
it«d  to  prevent  the  paasibiltiy 
ulvantaga  potuesscd  by  ihi 


and  we  wer 
e, to  play  wil 


iyU.of 
y  iSe.'ii 


laller  v< 


rKte 


.Stt 


I  th«  play 


profitB  of  ibe  estabEahmenl 
.,  _  itge  to  auppoit  lis  expenses, 
of  attendanle  who  disuibutc  rc- 
layera  graiis,  there  is  an  elegant 

^-,  eipansive  winca,  risjfularly  pre- 

tbree  o'clock  in  the  murniiiK,  for  those 

lo  partake  of  it.    With  such  temptationa 

.•rouiul  him,  and  where  the  hazarding  an  insigni- 
rncant  sum  seems  at  Urst  venial  or  innoctiat.  it  is  no 
.  wander  if  thousands  leel  themselves  gradually  in. 
.  V<dved  in  the  wbirlpool  whose  verge  is  so  liille  dis- 
tiofiuithabU,  until  they  are  swallowed  up  with  Ihcir 
.  W'e,  lalenis,  and  fortune,  and  oftcii  also  botli  body 
J-  aad  aouL 

This  is  vice  with  her  raireat  vizard ;  but  ihe  same 
Unliallowod  precincts  contain  many  a  secret  cell  tor 
tlie  most  hideous   and   unheard-of  dcbaucheriei 


first  found,  amidst  Rambles,  money -jobbers,  do- 
(pcrndnes,  ^and  pr 'stitutca,  ready  auditors  of  Iheir 
rioclrineSi  and  active  (loiids  to  labour  in  ihrlr  vtire- 

plols  of  Ihe  Honopanisis  were  aitiusled,  and  Tfcs 
number  of  their  parlirr '■-'  — ' -" 


froi..   ... .„.  .. „.    

many  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  the  Rxilr  oT  EXha. 
under  the  mystic  names  of  Aah  rfc  rKpe,  and 
Cnjiorat  YiolcL  wer«  dismissed  to  s^n'eBd  UnetiV^n 
of  nis  apprOBChinf;  reiurvl,  and  prepttre  their  eotii- 
rndes  lo  desert  their  lawful  sorerCTSTi.  In  sbOM, 
from  this  central  Jl(  of  Acheiton— jn  wbiA  va 
openly  assembled  and  mioitlcd  thoM  characters  ud 
occupauons  which,  in  alt  other  capitals.  anxfaiVmin 
shroud  thetnsclvt^s  in  separate  and  ftiired  rerenM 
— frotn  this  foCus  of  vice  and  ttc^lion,  h»*e  AowM 
fonh  ttiCiie  waters  of  hitttrMrn'of  wbicii'  Frmpa 
has  drunk  so  deeply.  Why,  alter  hdvingoMiiMoiKd 
E^much  individual  and  pbolic  misei'y,  ftrisaovmfof 
inlauity  is  not  nowlsloppcd,  the  tenatil*  eipHM, 
Rnd  the  buUifinga  levelf^l  to  Ilia  irtMittd,   or  eob- 


»  leveHS. „ 

far  dlReWnt  purpose,  iss'QWcelK 
of  the  French  minisWilrei 


wiih  the  richest 
Slanrfttgi,  a  pill 
pered,  gay,  and 


.  „_,.  , ^appiaeM,  hi 

twenty  ycnn  the  p1a£Ue  of  each  orbiS'  iM  of  Hn- 
rope;  anditthBirdiaordeN  ctn  bepKinly  t»<Jei(rta. 
want  of  moi^  chiractiff  a'ndDtinoUelitcUiitOt'ba 
well  it>  maintain  amotmst  tlieiM,  Ibr  the  k«K«  of 
rtiftlit^,  its   polluted  pftfllli,    BOcB  a  hol-^ed  'of 

Tf  the  French  kive  no  strba; 
iWprecepts,  Ihey  art  not  vrtih' 
aiitiotj;  wd  an  iihposier  is  i 
among  iheitl.  who,  by  afl  tcci) 
us  Joanna  Soothcola  heisblf. 
1  4111 .  assured,  of  rank  and  St 

like  Boron  Si«cdenbois,  loan  f 
with  the  spiritual  world,  aYii 
trances  for  the  Mtoniahinenl 
fbsbian.  to  whom,  on  her  rcttn 
recounts  the  patticulara  of  hei 
world,  and  whom  she  iretta 
their  put  lives,  and  prediction' 
■aid  ner  an  has  attracted  th 
men  of  hUb  rank  in  the  armiei 
If  you  disbelieva  the  powers  i 


n  did  Raa  Michael,  i 


a  lilile  mufflfd  Bgure,  to  whij 
peared,  access  was  instantly  t 
was  courteous  enouKh  to  r^i 
At  Wilns,  brfors  advonciog 
Bonaparte  was  eneSgcd  in  tra 
march,  he  was  told  this  perac 
with  him.  He  desiPed  the  all 
Bummonanhat  the.Kmperorv 
this  reply  Was  comDiunicatad 
assumed  an  authorilativ*  voi 
throwing  open  his  cloak,  diaeoi 
it,  which  was  red.  Without  miini 
"TelllheE  


i'elIlheEmpero|,"Bnidhe,  "I 

ST  speak  with  him,"  He  wi 
llicy  were  heard  to  talk  loud  loa 
apartment,  he  said  publicly,  "1 
advice!  you  wilt  not  attain  lee 
terly  repented  your  error."  Th 
Raiigt  were  renewed  on  Bon 
F-lba ;  but  before  he  set  out  o 
Napoleon   again   offended  hia  .,       ...    __. 

leave  of  him  for  over.  giviilR  liim  up  to  ihe  red  nUn 
of  England,  who  became  the  real  arhitera  of  his 
destiny.  If  you  have  not  faith  enongh  for  this  mar- 
vellous story,  pray  reapect  the  prophecy  which  ku 
made  lo  Josephine,  by  one  of  the  negro  soolhsayeta 
in  the  Weat  Indies,  thai  she  aboold  nae  to  the  wt*" 


t».  xTk.) 


'to  mS  Ktfi&VOLK. 
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tttpifinaclaof  modem  «ro«tap4.  but  witlioot  ever  4  th««,  Peuf)  at  the  choice  whieh  t^«  kkk  TniMio.of 
bcuw  a  vwc«a ;  Vhfit  she  should  iell  from  tlienca  be-  his  firBt  niMialry.  That  Fouobe,  who  yoled  for  ihe 
tore  her  death,  and  die  in  au  hoapital.  I  can  my«elf  deaih  ol  bw  brother!  L^uis  XVI4,  who  had  be€«'aii 
▼ouch  for  the  exiatence  ol  thu  prophecy  before  the  agent  of  RobeB|»en-6  and  a  miniater  of  Bonapartot- 
«TeDts  which  it  waa  supposed  to  predict,  for  it  was  .  .      ~      .    . 

lold  me  many  yeara  ago,  when  Bonaparte  waa  oaJy 
general  of  the  army  oTltaly,  by  a  lady  of  rank,  who 
\iy^  m  the  aame  convent  with  Josepnmc.  The  co- 
jocidence  of  the  fortune- teller' h  presa^ea  with  the 
ikct.  would  have  baen  marred  by  the  ourcumatnoeea 
pf  toe  ex-empre^'a  death,  had  not  a^mabody's 
inmty  diecovered  that  her  iiouao,  aa  fhe  naaae 

«JrmauroA  irapliea,  bad  o&ca  been  an  hoapital. 

>nilparte«  it  ia  wall  knowik  b^  atranga  and,  via- 
.  »nary  ideaa  ah^^ut  bis  own  lated  daatiny,  and  coaid 
dunk  of  fortune  like  the  WaOeiuHeui  <h  the  atMje. 
Tbe following iinea from  that  drama,  nomgn^ndui 
tJafi  cranalatioB  of  GoUridg*  tbaA  in  tW  oiunoaL 
of.ScbiUer,  a^am  aXumH  ^o^tfaae  ibac^iQer  oTNa- 


**  tSmi  ia  lib  yotftfi  h«  tata  k  Akrikit  iMl 
Bk  flnwof  mihd  mm  MndUiaM  ae^ii 
miWk  ym»  s  hi»dreuiit  wen  of 
waJk'daaSd.  •■  ifanlent  wpint, 
amaalnt^th  SmMflT;  Y«t  ham  I L. 
wntorfca  Ml  aiu<Mta  iMp ottanaae 


niat wo  tqtvd  i^nd  MMxaduDoa  aacb o(Mr« 


mvtte  'wMimrft  ^^n  drarioeM. 
t>MM  a  Oad  tiMt  i»elr«  io  Ma^ 

'-^Im'ImLI  MmBdf  AruMMVlcd 
beioc.  •■^t*?  if  fce  w«ie 

,  -  -i^rimwrortyi, 

■t  iMaJba^Oie  iiMMady  ra|M<arMiv 

iiiai"  " 


Or^frttoUier 


Faiem^I,  my^  dear  frieDdt  liglht  and  leiaure  are 
«xMUatea  in  tiua  long  detail,  concerning  tbe  refi^on 
of  which  (be  FraocE  have  ao  Uttlei  and  the  an* 
wor^titipa  of  vrbipb  tb^  huva  a  conad^rabW  par- 

iToa  wit|  groan  over  n^y  PV^*  of  this  epUtl«^ 
to  the  mcnupe  ia  not  ^tb9U(  ita  Ughta.  ^a9ice 
Aai  anbraed  many  axampieft  in  the  moat  ttyiog 
<^la,  of  lirmneaa,  of  piety,  o^  patience  under  aJmio^ 
tloni  B^^<^  ^00)  of  gederoaity  and  eourteay  and 
fnanty.  Tnc  preaent  iwyal  Family  have  been  bred 
in  tbe  flchool  of  advaraity,  i^nd  it  la  ganerally  a^wed 
initt ^^y  have  the  indinaUon,  though  pernapa  thay 
9iay  tniatake  the  meana,  of  amalioratiag  .the  cha* 
ficter of  thenatioi),  to  the  gavernment  of  whicb  they 
M«e  b^n  ao  pmvidentiaUy  saatorad. 
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_  Foaciio 

__, aitalMt  England— SCate'of  Parties-: 

JUmaata— IttaefWM>--LibMmMita---Tbt  Atroy   Ctoiwifalaood 
mS»  of  tte  Paoplo-Pieiieh  Jfatwnality-Cbainp  *»  liah-Lotra 

to^Politiea)1ofo^ 
Caatlmeacb— Duke 


I  AM  in  tbe  oantre,  you  aay^  of  polidcal  inteUigencet 
npon  the  very  arena  where  tbe  fate  of  nationa  la  de*' 
tenninedi  and  aend  you  no  intelligence.  Thia  aeema 
a  aevere  repreaeh  i  for,  in  England,  with  a  friend  in 
the  Foreign-office,  or  the  advantagiB  of  mixing  in  a 
certain  circle  of  society,  one  can  -alwaya  fill  up  a  let- 
ter with  political  eventa  and  apeculationa  aome  daya 
Booner,,  and  aomewhnt  more  aecurateiy,  than  they 
appear  in  the  newapapera.  But  they  manage  mat- 
tire  other wiae,  in  France.  The  conferencea  be- 
tfltean  the  roiniaters  of  the  allied  powers  and  those 
(rf  Louis  XVIII.,  are  conducted  with  great  and  praise- 
wordiv  secrecy.  They  are  said  to  be  nearly  con- 
cluded; but  a  final  arrangement  will  orobably  be 
postponed  by  jan  unexpected  change  of  ministry  in 
the  Tuilterjos. 

AH  politicians  were  surprised  (none  more  than 


who,  in  the  late  Revelation,  was  regarded  as  a  ahief 

eromoter  of  the  unexpected  and  uanaturai  union 
etween  the  discontented  pathota  or  Liber ahats. 
and  the  D»Uowers  oif  the  eA-emperor— thai  he  ahouki 
have  been  namad  ainiMer  of  police  und<3r  tbe  i^ 
stored  hair  of  the  Bourbons^  aeemed-  wenderful  io 
the  (leyaliatf*  His  companioba  ia  tbe  nrovu^iolial 
go^tramdnt  saw  themiielvea  with  ebuat  aatonia^- 
ment  imt  ander  tht  miTttUlmmtui  their  late  asM- 
ciate,  m  bieaaur  character ;  add  the  fetters  beHwaan 
him  «nd  Garndi,  irben  thelfttcer  aippfied  to  t\N]Qhf, 
agTMably  to  the  roynl  proclaBatk>n,  that  a>plaoft«f 
madenee  might  be  assign^  to  him.  fiillyi  thoidii 
bri^y»  oxfresa  their  charadterkitie  Mtnga.  "  & 
.fi»xMt9tte/d«»'«w<it^<,  7>aiir«?'^si^ttBd€bkanar, 
WM  a  briaf  queickiiv  to  mMk  tbe  nunKttr  «f  pafiqa 
aa hiisfly  ilspUed,  ''Oktuvenmy  imkeoUi^^*  Faabtt^ 
Theie  are  twe  warn  of  consKkling  the  teanfes s^ 
with  refenmes  to  me  samitier  who  Acentsd^  tin 
oiffioe,  And  with  Mgitfd  to  ihe-severaign  who^nda^ 

On  tiCeformeF0biM  little  Mod  be  said^  Timaaibf 
iraauMit  and  -haety  ebtagea,  w^n  a  vailpie  ase  knt- 
nn  from  one  i^pveismeiit  to  anemart  numwiuily 
imrodnoe  amitag  the  Isadmg  ataisnMB  a  imMUlf 
of  ebtrictMr,  at  whitsh  thbee  whs  aae  leniols  fipm 
the  DPsssuie  of  temptation  h^  np  tiicir  btadaiiml 
WQMev.  In  kiefciag  dver  onr  oW«  InsfiDryi  we  dil- 
eater  the^nattes  of  Shmftnbnry  end  Sondeilnpd, 
and  of  nUkay  other  siMeinHR  enrniant  -for  tfiant, 
whaohanged  thiiir  political  oteed  ivitk  the  ehayogh 
ai  •fimea,  and  yot  oonttifnd  to  ^empleynd  and  tfiia^ 
<d  hf  sncceaanre  govennnenta  wno  confided  kg 
th^HT  fldeh^i  at  least  while  they  ofiald  make  thgt 

litjr  theur  istareaL    Indspendant  wad  staadyaa 
the  BngUdh  baaat  thamaelvest  there  warn,  dann| 

great  Civil  War,  very  many  |M*aoBa  who  maoi 
it  an  avowed  princible  to  adhere  to  the  faoUon  that 
waaiipparmoat,  and  support  the  adtniniBtraiion  -of 
the  day,.aQd  these  pradentki  paiitiehui*  amaled  m 
mimbers  eaoimfa  to  iorm  nsepwate  ieet,,who,>ift 
the  hy^poetitieiueaBt  of  Ihe  (imm  Asntmed  thsnama 
of  WaitaEs  upon  Pronridente.  Thiaacoommodhting 
hiia  of  oondnct  baa  been  rendered  so  ^aHerkl  'in 
Pranea,  during  the  late  ffe^uMift  changea  ef  gevanN 
mentt  9M  to  gave  matter  for  a  catalogue  of  atatmnui 
and  femarfcabla  partona,  cstciiding  te  abMt  lend 
hnn^rid  and  fifty  pagas^  idkick  has  bsen  lecentif 
publiahed,  under  the  name  of  tha  /KeMsnuatni  dm 
^Ttftmatfat,  in  whieh  we  find  the  namaa  of  almost 
all  the  men  distinguiahed  (br  talents  or  influeneaj 
now  alive  in  Franca,  with  a  brief  acnonnt  af  tin 
ohaafles  of  theur  iiotitioal  hveSi  The  list  grew  sb 
seandaloaaly  oomprehanaive,  that  tkeeditnr  ammqns 
oee  hia  intention  of  aupprasau^  in  a  aaoond  aiiitio%  < 
alltheae  who  had  changed  cmfonce^  conaidarmg 
them,  comparatively;,  as  man  of  steady  pofitieal  Ikilii 
and  ODnscienca  They  ranst  know  httle  of  hunlatt 
nature^, who  can  svppose  the  result  wopld  be  otfaan* 
wise  with  the  mass  of  nuoikind  in  times  when  ttai** 
versa]  example  aanctiooed  changes  of  prtncioIaL. 
which  were  besides  pressed  upon  each  iiidividaw 
by  ambition,  by  avarrce,  by  fear,  by  want,  m  ahoil^ 
by  their  interest  under  the  moat  powerful  and  sedn^ 
tive  forms.  The  conduct  of  Fonch^^  therefore,  ig 
by  no  means  singular ;  although,  if  it  be  true,  thai;' 
in  assuming  power  tmder  Bonaparte,  hia  real ,  wiaH 
was  to  serve  the  king»  his  case  merits  a  particular 
distinction,— whether  favourable  or  no,  may  be  rea* 
Bonably  doubted. 

That  Fouoht<  should  have  accepted  power  waa^ 
therefore,  io  the  order  of  things,  as  they  have  lately 
gone  in  France.  But,  (hat  the  king  sho^ild  have 
trusted,  or  at  least  employed  him,  and  that  his  ajp- 
pointment  should  have  given  acknowledsied  satis-* 
faction  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  to  Lord  Ca»- 
tlereagh,  thou,  Petor,  wilt  think  more  difficult  m 
account  for.  Consider,  however,  that  Fouche  was 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  faction,  comprehending 
the  greater  part  of  that  third  party  in  the  state* 
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wliich.  SB  nnitiiig  all  abadiiB  of  tboM  who  use  the 
mwaUbwtj  as  th«r  war-ory,  are  Mnerallv  ealled 
Libaralista.    If  theee  were  diTided  nom  thelung  in 
•the  moment  of  hie  return,  what  remained  to  Eim 
safe  the  swords  of  a  few  nobles  and  men  of  honour, 
the  scattered  and  subdued  bands  of  La  Vendue, 
w^ieh  had  been  put  down  by  a  oonrention  with  Ge* 
neral  Lamarqiue,  and  the  inert  wishes  of  the  mass 
«f  the  population,  who  might  indeed  cry  Five  U  Roi, 
bat  had  plainly  showed  they  loved  theur  own  bams 
better  than  the  house  of  Bourbon.    The  bayonets 
of  the  aUiesi  mdeed,  surrounded  Parisi  but  Bona- 
parte was  still  in  Prance  and  at  large,  the  army  of 
Um  Loire  continued  independent  and  nnbroien, 
many  garrisons  held  out,  many  prDvincee  were  still 
afitatedt  and  the  senices  of  Pouchy  who  held  in 
hk  hand  the  varioue  threads  of  correspondence 
through  the  distracted  kingdom,  who  knew  the 
character  and  principles  lof  each  agitator^  and  the 
aatwe  of  the  materials  he  had  to  work  with ;  vi4io 
possessed,  in  short,  that  extent  of  local  and  person- 
id  knowiedge  peculiar  to  one  who  had  been  long  met  parties  of  them  'retur|iing  icom  the  &tai 
\kB  head  ofthe  French  pohe&  woe  essentially  ne-    which  had  not  a  whit  ab^d  the  usual  v 
ceesary  to  the  establishment  of  the  royal  authority,   of  their  prattle.    One  of  the  gene  d*armea  akMie 
4Hid  to  frsTenting  a  scene  of  blood  and  total  confu-   testified  some  sypni^athy  with  tna  snffcter :  *'  QmUs 


of  sererity,  in  the  lEate  of  Labedoyera,  altboqgii  bo 
good  leasott  can  be  given  whj  others  of  snpeiiM 
conseonence,  such  as  Ney  and  tfassena,  ahottM  not 
share  his  hie.  But  the  death  of  this  oonqnuratmly 
subordinate  agent  has  acted  as  a  sedative  upon  the 
nirit  of  faction.  Last  week  nothing  was  heaid  bat 
tnreata  and  defiance  and  bold  declarationa,  thnt  the 
government  would  not,  and  dared  not,  execute  the 
sentence.  The  rigfate  of  the  Bonriions  seemed  to 
have  been  eo  long  in  abqt^nce  that  it  was  thoqgbt 
scarce  possible  to  oe  guilty  of  treason  against  theai, 
or  that  they  should  daie  to  regard  and  punish  it  ss 
such.  This  is  a  popular  feeling  whi^  the  king 
remove  by  a  display  of  firmness,  or  it  wtllmoi 
redly  once  more  remove  his  tbrone.    Acoor 

the  execution  of  this  criminal  has  had  some ^ 

and  the  tone  of  mutiny  and  defiance  is  greatly  knr- 
emd.  The  execution  took  i^ace  in  the  evenmK  and 
there  was  no  remarkable  conoourseofpeopla.  Labs- 
deyere  died  with  (preat  firmness,  but  his  ttte  appa- 
rently made  liitle  impression  on  tfaeby-staiiders.    I 


sion.  That  Fouch^  served  the  king  with  great  ad- 
jdrssSy  cannot  be  donbted,  and  his  admissioa  into 
-tiie  high  office  of  trast,  which  he  has  for  some  lime 
suAnwedf  was  a  great  means  of  calming  the  public 
jntbo.  and  restMUg  to  confidence  those  who,  ftel- 
»mg  themselves  involved  m  the  general  defection, 
.•might  otherwise  have  been  rendered  desperate  by 
the  fear  of  punishment.  Taileysand,  iilso^  tiiic»se 
Joyalty  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  daring  the  last 
.usurpation,  was  never  doubted,  ».  undintood  to 
nave  expressed  his  strong  sense  of  the  peramptory 
aeoessity  of  feesiving  Fonch^  and  his  Pnty  into 
Bower  at  least,  if  not  mto  donfidcnoe.  So  much, 
therefore,  for  me  propriety,  or  rather  necessity,  of  a 
messure.  whkh  looked  strange  enoup^  when  viewed 
from  a  distance,  which  could  not  be  agreeable  to 
the  king  personally,  and  which  had  its  political  in- 
oonvenienoes ;  but,  nevertheless,  was  at  the  time 
essential  to  the  royal  interest  TIm  first  benefit 
wliich  resulted  £rom  this  appointment  was  the  close 
and  vigilant  pursuit  that  oocnpelled  Napoleon  to 
surrender  to  the  English.  The  same  activity  exer- 
cised by  this  expenenoed  politician  and  his  agents, 
dedded  and  secured  a  bloodless  cwmter'^evolution 
in  most  of  the  towns  in  France.  Upon  the  general 
mterests  of  Europe^  Fouch£  is  well  understood  to 
have  entertained  such  just  and  moderate  views,  aa 
vers  acceptable  to  the  nunisters  of  the  allied  pow« 
srs,  and  pavtioaiarly  to  those  of  Britain. 
*  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  it  ie  not  sup- 
posed that  Fouehd  will  keep  his  ground  in  the 
minislry,  and  it  is  believed  the  change  will  occasion 
the  reeijmation  of  Talleyrend.*  As  the  king's  party 
i^ypears  Dctter  consolidated,  and  his  power  becomes 
more  permanent,  the&ctionof  the/7ousjwtw  fmrtet 
vmr  exeelUncB  aoquiree  numbers  ana  courage,  and- 
■iMomes  daily  more  shocked  with  the  incongruity 
of  FoucWs  high  place  in  the  administration.  His  in- 
fluence is  supposed  to  have  one  efiect,  which,  if  true, 
ie  a  verv  bad  one—that,  namely,  of  delaying  the  select- 


testified  some  syinpathy  with  the  snffcter :  *' 
domntage!"  said  ne  to  an  English  oeni 
**tl  n'asetl  91M  vin^^kuU  an* J*    The  bai 

sufierer,  however,  finds  the  usual  degree  of 

in  the  eyes  of  the  fair,  (^e  lady  talked  of  bos  ex- 
ecution as  un.  hcrreurt'  an  atrocity  uneqfBallBd 
m  the  annals  of  France.  "Did  Bonaparte  never 
order  such  executionsi**— **  Who  7  the  Eaveror? — 
never."— "But  the  Due d'Bnghien,  madam f"  ooa- 
tinued  the  persevering  ausrist—"  AA/|»rte  i^oe 
if  Adam  M  ifj^^e,"  was  the  reply.  A  nooqyectivo 
of  three  or  four  years  was  like  looking  back  |o  the 
fall  of  man  i  and  the  exclamation  afibroe  ne  bad  kcf 
to  the  French  character,  to  whom  the  past 
thinft  and  the  present  every  thing. 
The  attacks  upon  Fouchf$  in  our  English 

Eapera  are  said  to  have  no  small  share  in  onsettlnu 
is  power,  as  they  are  8upix>sed  to  express  the  opi- 
nion  of  our  nation  ai^st  him.  I  have  great  reasott 
to  doubt  whether  his  successor  may  not  be  appoint- 
ed out  of  a  class  to  whom  we  are,  as  a  natioii,  less 
acceptable.  For,  wi&  a  few  exceptions,  Ido  nSt 
think,  that  the  English  are  so  much  disfikedeven  hf 
the  military  men  and  imperialists,  as  they  are  W 
the  nobility  and  pure  royalists.  This  class  of  politi- 
cians, ^whatever  may  be  thou^t  of  their  M9  1« 
despotism,  number  amoqg  them  so  much  of  InA 
honourable  feeling  and  stnoere  princgtle,  that  I  wil- 
lingly look  for  some  apology  for  their  entertainnqt 
sentiments  towards  England  and  Engliahmmi, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  sre  an  indifferent  reqaiuit 
for  our  former  hospitality  and  our  late  efiective  as- 
sistance. I  will,  therefore^  make  every  allowanen 
for  the  naturalprcgudice  which  thj»y  ^ofertain  againflt 
us  for  having,  as  they  may  conceive,  stopped  short 
in  the  services  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  have 
rendered  them,  aUd  declined  to  badi  tbeb  pretsii- 
sions  to  complete  restoration  of  the  riidits  and  pro- 

ferty  which  they  have  foritited  m  the  king's  eaoaa. 
wii^  permit  them  to  feel  as  Fruichmen  as  well  an 
royalists,  and  to  view  with  a  mingled  sensatkm. 


mg  and  bringing  to  punishment  the  more  notorious   the  victory  of  Waterloo  and  the  captnre  of  Parity 

Sgents  of  the  last  usurpation.    All  who  know  this   -»-'•'-—'-  -^ -^  -^   ■    -  -'     •  • 

nation  must  be  aware  of  what  importance  it  is  that 
their  ruler  should  not  seem  to  fear  them  t  and  the 
king  ought  to  know  that  his  authority  will  seem  lit- 
tle more  than  an  idle  pageant  till  he  shall  show  he 
,is  possessed  of  the  power  of  vindicating  and  main- 
laminj^.it.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more 
onpolitic  than  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  this  brief 
usurpation,  and  the  insecure  and  jealous  feelings  of 
all  connected  with  it,  by  long  hesitation  on  the  choice 
of  victims  to  the  ofTended  laws.  The  sooner  that 
two  or  three  principal  criminals  can  be  executed. 
some  dangerous  agitators  banished,  and  a  general 
amnesty  extended  to  all  the  rest,  without  exception, 
the  sooner  and  the  firmer  will  the  royal  authority  be 
established.    We  have  as  yet  bad  only  one  example 

g*Thia  uitaeipatlon  was  voifled  abortly  ftfier  the  writer  left 


although  their  own  interest  and  tEat  of  the „ 

was  immediately  dependent  on  the  success  of  the 
allies.  I  can  suppose,  that  it  is  painful  for  them  to 
see  foreigners  residing  at  Paris  as  lords  of  die  a»> 
cendant ;  and  it  may  be  a  laudable  sensfttility  to  tfao 
misfortunes  of  thor  country,  which  makes  them 
at  this  moment  retreat  from  the  duties  of  hospitality, 
and  shun  mixing  in  society  with  those  whose  best 
btood  has  been  so  recently  ehed  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice I  can  even  forgive  them,  that,  boing  oonsdous 
of  their  weakness  in  point  of  numbers  and  iniluenceu 
(unless  through  that  of  the  sovereign,)  they  are  glad 
to  snatch  opportunities  of  making  common  causa 
with  the  bulk  of  their  countrymen  at  the  expense  of 
foreigners,  and  are  therefore  fain  to  lead  the  ciy^ 
against  the  allies,  and  especially  against  our  country, 
in  order  to  show,  that  whatever  may  be  their  inte- 
rest, their  hearts  have  always  been  French.    Bat 
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"wlifle  we  pardon  the  motives,  we  nuut  be  allowed 
to  smile  at  the  ezpressione  of  this  animosity.  One 
would  almost  suppose,  while  hearing  them,  Uiat 
our  interference  in  the  affairs  of  France  was  alto- 
gether gratuitous  and  unnecessary,  and  had  only 
prevented  a  grand  reaction^  by  which  Napoleon 
^HTould  have  been  walked  out  of  the  kingdom  as  he 
had  walked  into  it,  and  a  counter-revolution  accom- 
ptished,  as  nearly  resembling  that  which  concludes 
the  Rehearsal,  aa  the  last  usurpation  seemed  in  ease 
and  celerity  to  rival  that  of  King  Phys.  and  King 
Uah.  in  the  same  drama.  They  even  extol  the  con- 
duct of  those  commandants  noon  the  frontier,  who, 
m  defiance  of  their  sovereign  s  mandate,  and  with 
ft  bniial  indifference  to  human  life,  maintain,  with- 
out motive,  or  means,  or  hope,  a  senseless  opposi- 
tion to  the  allied  troops.  Some  of  these  have  been 
hoi|ourably  acquitted  when  brought  to  trial ;  all  are 
praised  and  caressed,  as  having  maintained  the 
ilron tiers  of  France  against  foreigners,  instead  of 
being  shot  or  degraded  for  the  bloodshed  occasion- 
ed by  their  resistance  both  to  their  couxitiv  and  to 
the  king's  allies.    Upon  the  same  principle,  I  sup- 

gose  the  governor  of  Vincennes,  who  still  holds  out 
is  old  Donjon,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  true  patrioti 
although  he,  and  those  who  think  like  him,  have  no 
object  m  view  but  to  show  a  reckless  and  unavail- 
ing resistance  to  their  victors.    In  one  of  theking's 
eroclamations  to  his  subjects,  on  his  restoration,  he 
as  been  made  to  take  credit,  that  not  one  of  his 
own  followers  had  been  permitted  to  draw  a  sword 
in  defence  of  his  rights,  dbc.    If  the  state  of  the.roy- 
al  army  was  indeea  justly  rated  at  twenty-four  thou- 
sand men  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  as  given  in 
an  order  of  the  day,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Feltre, 
on  the  7th  April,  181  &  we  may  with  right  complain 
of  the  mistaken  tendemeas  which  withheld  such  a 
force  from  the  conflict,  and  demand  of  the  King  of 
France  a  reckonings  for  the  Uvea  of  forty  thousand 
brave  men  killed  in  his  quarrel,  many  of  whom 
might  have  been  saved  by  such  a  reinforcement. 
But  if  the  attendants  of  the  king  consisted  chiefly 
ef  a  few  hundred  officers  and  gardes  de  corps,  to 
whom  the  arrival  eyeing  C^ni  SuUse^s  (that  is,  not 
five  hundred  Swiss,  as  a  sanguine  Englishman  was 
led  to  interpret  the  phrase,  from  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  heard  the  incident  detailed,  but  five  indi- 
viduals of  the  corps  called  les  Cent  Suisscs,)  was 
hailed  aa  a  timely  reinforcement,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, that,  since  the  days  of  chivalry  are  ended, 
and  since  no  single  knight  can  now  rout  a  l^on 
of  cuirassiers  with  his  own  good  sword,  the  king 
must  have  owed  his  restoration  to  Wellington  and 
BIneher;  and  those  who  only  walked  forward  in 
the  path  which  onr  swords  hewed  out  for  them, 
oai(ht  to  bear  with  some  patience  the  measures  to 
wmch  their  own  proved  weakness,  and  the  expe- 
rienced art  and  strength  of  their  powerful  adversa- 
ries, compel  119  to  have  recourse.    It  was,  I  think, 
Edward  I.,  who  replied  with  scorn  to  a  competitor 
for  the  Scottish  crown,  in  whose  cause  he  had  in- 
vaded Scotland,  when,  after  the  victory  at, Dunbar, 
he  ventured  to  remind  him  of  his  pretensions,  Nc 
wont  nouM  autre  efu>9e  a/aire  gue  avoua  reaumeyt 
gagner?*  such  an  answer  we  might  have  returned 
to  Louis  XVlII.,  had  we  inclined  to  support  anv 
other  competitor  among  the  ample  choice  which 
the  provisional  government  held  out  to  us ;  and 
al^iough  we  clabn  no  merit  for  following  the  open 
path  of  faith  and  loyalty  to  an  unfortunate  ally,  we 
ought  at  lefist  to  escape  the  censure  of  those  who 
have  been  most  benefited  by  our  exertions,  and  who 
confessedly  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  assist  them- 
selves. 

In  the  meanwhile^  if  it  is  meant  to  confine  the 
ling's  choice  of  ministers  to  the  faction  of  royalisteB 
yttr«,  we  are  afraid  his  choice  will  be  limited ;  for, 
excepting  a  few  individuals  who  have  been  employ- 
ed in  Russia,  where  strangers  are  more  readily  pro- 
moted to  offices  of  confidence  than  elsewhere,  we 
know  few  who  have  had  the  means  of  acquning 
experience  in  state  business.    Brave,  loyal,  and  gal- 

*  i  «.  "  lUva  m  DoUiing  to  do  bat  to  eooqaer  kiofdoBS  (or 

Youvm. 


lant,  the  French  noblesse  are  by  their  char 
the  neat  of  temper  which  confonnds  fiiei 
foes ;  the  presumption  which  pushes  direc 
object  without  calculation  of  obstacles ;  a  i 
wrongs  received,  and  a  desire  of  vengeanc 
them  dangerous  counsellors  at  such  a  crini 
present. 

,  From  the  more  violent  portion  of  the  oppc 
tion,  (inclusive  of  the  Imporialists,  wha  i 
hastily  melting  into  the  ranks  uf  the  ^'encra' 
tion,)  the  kinu  can,  I  fear,  look  for  httlo  c( 
and  only  for  that  degree  of  support  which 
make  it  their  interest  to  aflbrd  nim.  Still,  1; 
there  are  many  cases  where  abilitv  withou; 
pie  may  be  successfully  employed,  when  i 
oe  unsafe  to  trust  to  principle  unguided  bj 
ence  and  prudence ;  just  as  a  proprielor  wi 
times  find  it  his  interest  to  employ,  in  the  i 
mont  of  his  affairsi,  a  skilful  knave  rather 
honest  fool.  Thia  is  taking  an  extreme  cas 
are  many  degrees  between  a  jacobin  enra. 
royalisie  pur,  and  some  of  the  wisest  anc 
each  party  will  perhaps  at  length  see  the  i 
of  joining  in  an  administration  exclusive  of 
wliich  should  have  at  once  for  its  object 
rights  of  the  throne,  and  the  constitutional 
of  the  subject.  To  such  a  coalition,  th 
name  would  be  indeed  a  tower  of  streng 
founded  upon  a  narrower  basis,  must  run 
of  falling  itself,  and  bearing  to  the  ground 
adhere  to  it 

It  must  be  owned,  neverthdess,  that  the 
rallving  point  of  the  lAberalisU  is  an  ayowc 
to  the  present  monarch  and  his  immediate 
ions.  They  will  sacrifice,  th^  pretend*  c 
to  the  general  inclinations  of  Europe,  as  1 
a  king/nom  the  Bourbon  race;  but  ne  mui 
of  their  own  choosing,  and  the  Duke  of  O 
most  famihar  to  their  mouths.  And  thus  th 
ticians,  who  assume  the  title  of  CoriMiUutwi 
alists,  propose  to  begin  their  career  by 
ing  hereditaiY  succession,  the  fundament 
ciple  of  a  Umited  monarchy.  In  Brilj 
know  that  the  hereditary  ri^ht  of  successi 
longer  indeed  accounted  divine  and  indefea 
was  the  principle  of  our  ancient  royalUtes 
par  exeellence ;  but  the  most  smrdv  whigne 
tended  that  it  could  be  defeated  otherwise 
abdication  or  forfeiture^  or  proposed  the  trei 
measure  of  changing  the  succession  purel) 
of  prevention  or  experiment.  In  the  most 
timea  and  under  the  most  peculiar  circum 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  although  founc^  upon 
knowledaed  and  plauaible  ground  of  inca 
and  levelled  against  the  person  of  a  sucoei 
of  an  existing  monarch,  was  rejected  as  a 
ous  innovation  on  the  constitution.  It  is 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  such  violent 
zaidous  experiments,  that  we  impute  the  : 
monarchs  not  to  themselves,  but  to  their  n 
and  receive,  in  a  political  sense,  the  well 
maxim,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong, 
same  reason,  in  the  neigh  t  of  popular  md 
against  James  II.,  the  word  abdication  was 
in  preference  to  dtstrUon  or/or/^iuret  to  ez] 
manner  in  which  the  throne  became  vacan 
Revolution.  But  the  doctrine  now  held  in 
strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  hereditai 
being  founded  on  no  overt  act  of  the  soveiei 
ing  to  affect  the  Uberties  of  his  subjects,  b 
jealousies  and  fears  that  he  has,  or  may  • 
counsellors  around  him,  to  attempt  the  re-ei 
ment  of  the  feudal  rights  of  the  nobili^ 
domination  of  the  church.  In  this  ^rand 
part  to  our  constitutional  maxim,  it  is  not  i 
leged  that  the  king  has  done  wrong,  but  it 
nuBd  that  YievfUl  do  wron^  and  proceedings 
grounded  on  this  prediction  as  if  the  e^ 
already  existed.  The  fact  seems  to  be, 
objections  of  this  faction  to  the  present  line 
more  a  matter  of  taste  or  caprice  than  they 
ing  to  acknowledge.  The  vanity  of  the  nat 
especially  of  this  class  of  statesmen,  who  1 
the  least  share  of  it,  is  affronted  at  being  cf, 
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to  receive  back  from  the  con^uerinff  hand  of  the  al- 
k»0  the  tcttitimate  njonarch,  m  whose  causeless  ex* 
Bulsion  tJaey  had  assisted.  Tbey  would  willingljr 
Bave  had  a  oit  of  sugar  with  the  wholesome  physic 
which  was  forced  upon  them  by  EngUsh  and  Prussian 
bayonets,  and  ihey  still  long  for  somethmg  which  me/ 
fCLve  them  an  ostensible  pretext  to  say,  that  their 
own  conduct  bad  not  been  entirely  inconsisteRt,  nor 
their  rebellion  altogether  fruitless.  Hence  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Bonaparte's  two  Chambera  to  the  very 
ktat,  m  rejecting  Louis  XVIIL  Hence  the  nick- 
names of  Le  Preftt  dt  t! Anfrltitrrt  and  Louis  f  jBie- 
niabie^  which  their  wit  attached  to  the  restored 
monarch ;  and  to  this  feeling  of  mortified  vanity, 
Ibm  than  to  any  real  fears  of  aggression  upon  their 
\  fiberties,  may  be  traiced  their  wish  to  have  a  king 
whose  title  should  be  oonneeted  with  Revolution, 
and  who  might  owe  his  crown  more  to  their  cour- 
tesy than  tohis  own  right.  But  who  will  warrant 
liiose  that  set  such  a  dangerous  stone  rolling,  where 
its  course  will  stof>7  The  body  now  united  in  one 
mass  of  opposition  to  the  royaiisteB  purs,  compre- 
hend among  themselves  a  hundred  various  shades 
of  (jiflTerenoe,  from  the  Constitutionalist  of  1814  to 
the  Republican  of  1793,  or  the  Imperialists  of  Bona- 
parte's time.  It  happened  regularly  in  the  French 
Revolution,  that  so  soon  as  one  point  was  gained 
or  yielded,  which  the  popular  party  represented  as 
an  ultimatum,  new  demands  were  set  up  by  dema- 
gogues, who  affected  to  plead  still  higher  doctrines 
of  fVeedom  than  those  with  M^hich  their  predecessors 
had  remained  satisfied ;  the  force  of  those  who  had 
been  satisfied  wFth  the  concessions  being  uniformly 
finind  insudlcient  to  defend  the  breach  they  them- 
selves had  stormed^  until  all  merged  in  anarchy, 
and  anarchy  itself  m  military  tyranny.  We  have 
seen  already  the  progress  of  an  Orleans  faction,  as 
well  as  H0  fatal  termination.  We  have  no  dei|ire 
te^give  another  whirl  to  the  revotationary  EC  table, 
oronce  more  to  shttffle  the  cards  for  the  chance  of 
taming  up  such  trumps  as  will  best  suit  the  potiti- 
cal  gamblers  of  the  Palais  Royale. 

Besides  these  two  violent  parties,  one  of  which 
aims  to  restore  the  abrogated  tyranny  of  priests  and 
B9igneur8,  and  the  other  to  render  an  hereditary  mo- 
jMirohy  an  el^tive  one  at  a  sweep,  there  are  two  clas- 
ses of  great  importance,  namely,  the  army  and  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Much  must  undoubtedly  de- 
pend on  the  disposition  of  the  fonner,  which  has 
been  for  some  time  aecustomed  to  act  as  a  delibe- 
jtftiire  body,  and  which,  however  mutilated  and  dis^ 
joined,  will,  like  the  several  portions  of  a  snake, 
continue  long  to  writhe  under  the  same  impulses  by 
which  it  wms  agitated  when  entire.  Every  efTori  is 
now  making  to  place  this  formidable  engine  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown,  by  the  dissolution  and  new- 
formation  of  the  regiments,  by  recruits,  and  by  the 
adAtion  of  separate  corps,  levied  in  the  places  most 
attached  to  the  royal  interest.  But  tills  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  counteracted  by  the  insane  policy 
which,  i|S  we  have  already  noticed,  applauds  in  mili- 
tary meti  the  very  conduct  that  indicates,  as  in  the 
cose  of  Huningen,  and  other  places  defended  after 
the  king's  restoration,  ah  opposition  to  his  man- 
dates; and  if  bravery  alone  shall  be  accounted  a 
sufficient  apology  for  rebellion,  the  French  govem- 
niem  will  ccrwioly  have  enough  of  both.  Were  a 
breach,  therefore,  to  take  place  at  this  moment  be-. 
tween  the  King  and  the  Constitutionalists,  I  have 
little  donbt  that  great  part  of  the  army  would  take 
pf^rt  with  the  latter,  tJkot^h  perhaps  more  out  of 
piQQe  than  imnciple.  The  Royalists,  with  all  their 
vehemence  in  words,  have  already  shown  how  in- 
finitely inferior  they  are  to  the  opposite  party  in 
^  intri/^e,  as  welt  as  in  audacity ;  and  discontented 
■oldiers  may  be  seduced  to  declare  ^r  a  change  of 
dynasty,  or  lor  a  republic,  as  readily  as  for  a  Bona- 
parte. Besides,  distant  and  secure  as  is  Napoleon's 
present  place  of  exile,  we  have  but  scotched  the 
make,  not  killed  him ;  but  while  life  lasts,  epecially 
oiler  ms  extraordinary  return  from  Elbaj  there  will 
not  be  wanting  many  to  rely  upon  a  third  avatar 
oTtlns  sihgular  emanation  ol  the  Evil  Principle. 
TItta  is  an  aidditi^al  and  powarml  reason  t>T  the 


king  to  avoid,  in  though,  a/;t,  and  deed,  the  uua»i««» 
innovation  on  the  liberties  of  his  subjects  aa  aacer- 
tainod  by  the  constitutional  charter,  aa  a  oertaia 
means  to  provoke  a  contest  in  which  he  wouid 
prove  inferior. 

If  you  ask  me,  then,  what  are  the  legitimate  re 
sources  of  this  unfortunate  monarch,  placed  be 
tween   the   extremes  of  two  violent  mctioDS?     I 
woidd  answer,  that,  ynder  Ood,  I  conceive  them  to 
rest  upon  the  good-will  of  the  moss  of  the  poo^ie  ai 
France.    The  agitators  and  intriguers  of  both  par- 
ties bear  an  exceedingly  small  prdportion  to  the 
numbers  of  those  who  only  dc^ire  peace^  traaquiUi- 
ty,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  inauotry. 
under  a  mild  and  steady  government.  With  tmi 
class  of  people  Louis  XVUl.  is  deservedly  paiiulor ; ' 
their  tears  attended  his  expulsion,  and  their  rejoicings 
his  return.    It  is  true,  that  this  general  leeling  vi 

food-wdl  and  affection  was  not  strong  ebougn  to 
ring  armies  to  the  field,  though  it  threw  great  ooat*- 
cles  in  the  way  of  the  usurper.  But  it  is  also  true,  thas 
this  class  ofLoyalista  were  taken  totally  at  uBftwaieo. 
and  became  only  apprised  of  their  danger  when  A 
was  too  late  to  take  measures  fox  encountering  a 
veteran  army,  masters  of  all  the  fortresaea  in  the 
kingdom.    The  general  class  of  proptietprs  Mxe  aiao 
(for  the  the  present)  disheartened,  drained  of  the 
young  and  active  spirits  whom  Bonaparte  sacrificed 
m  his  wars,  rendered  callous  by  habit  to  the  voiioDa 
changes  of  j^ovcmmcnt,  and  more  passive  under 
each  than  it  is  possible  for  E^nglishmen  to  oompn;- 
bend.    But  there  is  very  generally  among  the  mid- 
dling ordere  in  France,  and  amoAg  aJOL  ioBeed,  who 
are  above  the  lowest  vulgar,  a  kind  and  afieetiooaie 
feeling  towards  the  king,  well  deserved  by  his  uuldL 
And  paternal  character,  and  which  further  expetieaoa 
of  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  of  a  settledeovemmeiitk 
will  kindle  into  zealous  attachment    The  best  poli* 
<^of  the  monarch  is,  to  rcpreos  the  ardent  tempers  oC- 
the  clergy  and  nobles ;  to  teach  them  that  iheir  real 
interest  abends  upon  the  crown ;  and  thai  they 
will  themselves  b^  the  first  sui^riers,  if  they  g^\'o 
pretext  for  a  new  attack  upoii  the  BoiuJHuia.  by- 
Betting  up  pretensions  equolb^  onilquated  ana  'aL 
adapted  with  a  fr^  government    At  the  saraetiaie 
it  moy  be  necessary  for  the  king,  by  exhibitiiK 
vigour  and  decisioa  m  his  nueasures,  lo  convince  iba. 
more  violent  of  the  opposite  faction,  that  they  caH> 
not  renew  their  attempts  agunsi  the  throne  vitk  tfae 
facility  and  impunity  which  ncretofbre  have  attend- 
ed them.  The  very  violence  with  which  these  pacuea 
oppose  eof  h  other  affords  the  king  the  means  ot  me- 
diating betwixt  both.    Let  the  people  ai  length  aea 
clearjij^  that  the  king  desires  no  n^ore  than  hia  owk 
share  in  the  cpnati^ition,  but  that  he  atands  prepa- 
red to  defend  his  own  rights,  at  well  as  theirs.    It 
may,  perhaps,  take  some  tin^  tp  awoken  \he  indif- 
ferent from  that  palsy  of  the  inmd  which  we  haxe 
alluded  to,  and  to  put  to  rest  the  jealous  iears  of  the 
proprietors  of  natioiual  propetty:    But  good  iaitb 
and  persevering  steadiness  on  the  p^t  of  the  ci»wn 
may  accomplish  ^oth,  i|nd  wiln  these  fears  wiU  ouh- 
due  thp  hopes  entcrtamed  by  those  who  delight  la 
change;  revolution  will  become  difficult  in  propor- 
tion as  it9[  chance  of  success  ohall  disappear*  the 
ardent  spirits  who  have  frequented  i^s  dangkopiis 
paths  will  seek  mpre  pa^i^c  avenue^  toweouh  and 
distiaction ;  anfl  from  hemg  her  own  plague  and  tha 
terror  of  her  neighbours,  I^ance  may  agaip  be  hash- 
py  in  h^raelf,  tm  the  most  graceful  orhom^t  in.  tiia 
European  oqmmonwealth.  ^ 

Upon  the  subject,  of  awakenmg  Fraiice  to  her  true 
interests,  mic  might  surely  be  made  of  the  pxinciple 
uppermost  in  the  heart  of  every  Frenchman,  and 
which  is  capable  of  guiding  him  to  much  good  or 
evil,  the  interest,  namel^sf ,  which  high  aiid  low  taka 
in  the  glory  of  tbJtir  country.  Through  the  obiiae.'oE 
this  setitiment,  (noble  in  itself,  because  disintowat- 
Gd,~)  Napoleoi}  was  enabled  to  consolidate  hiaiumiped 
government  m  such  a  manner  .thi^t  it  requured  all 
his  own  rashness  to  undermine  it'  {Old  the  pewits 
sek  for  bread  T^hp  showed  them  a  temple.  Iha 
they  require  of  him  the  blood  of  their  children  7 — he 
detoilM-  lo  them  a  Yitftory,— and  aey  retired,  oatia- 
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Gpd  that,  if  they  wfTered  or. wept,  France  had  been 
rendered  flltisthotis  and  victorious.  It  cannot  he.  that 
flo  strons  and  disinterested  a  sentiment  should  be 
applicable  to  evil  purposes  atone ;  nor  do  I  believe 
the  Freiich  so  void  of  reflection  or  common  sense, 
a0  not  to.be  made  cspablej  by  experience,  of  valuing 
themselves  as  much  upon  personal  freedom,  an 
equal  system  of  laws,  a  flourishing  state  of  finance, 
^ood  faith  to  other  natiom*,  and  tnose  moral  auaii- 
ttea  which  equally  adorn  a  people  and  individuals,  as 
they  now  esteem  their  country  decorated  by  an  un- 
necessary palace,  or  by  a  bloody  and  fruitless  vic- 
tory. It  is  true,  that  the  reformation  must  begin 
Mrhere  the  corruption  was  first  infiised,  and  that, 
althouj^h  converts  may  be  (gained  gradually  to  the 
cause  of  sound  reason,  yet  we  must  necessarily  be 
obli(^  to  wait  the  eflfects  of  a  better  education  upon 
the  rising  race,  before  real  and  genuine  patriotism 
e^n  be  generally  substituted  for  what  is  at  present 
merely  national  vanity. 

This  appetite  for  gtory  has  of  late  been  fed  with 
flucfa  misuostantiel  food,  as  haa  apparently  rendered 
the  Frftich  indifierent  to  the  distinction  betwixt 
what  is  unreal  and  whet  is  solid.    Any  thinfr  con- 
nected with  show  and  splendoar,~any  thing,  as 
Bayes  saysf  calculated  to  elevate  and  s^rprisu,  is 
■what  they  expect  from  their  governors,  as  regularly 
as  the  children  of  London  expect  a  new  pantomime 
at  Gbristmaa.    Bonaparte  contrived  to  drown  the 
murmurs  which  attended  his  return,  to  Paris,  in  the 
imiversal  speculation  which  he  excited  by  announ- 
cing his  purpose  of  holding  a  Champ  de  Moi,  which 
is  much  the  sanieasif  WilKam  III.  had  paved  the 
way  to  the  throne  by  summoning  a  WUtena^tmot. 
In  England,  some  would  have  thought  the  Fnnce  of 
Oran^  had  lost  his  senses,  and  some,  that  he  was 
speakmg  Dutch.     But  all  in  England  knew  the 
meaning  of  a  National  ConYention,  the  denomina- 
tion by  which  William  distingaishea  the  aesembly 
which  he  convoked.    In  Pans,  it  was  exactly  the 
cotitrar^^-^the  people  did  not  want  to  see  a  national 
convention,  or  a  national   assemMy  etther--the^ 
knew,  like  Costard.  ^  whereuntii  that  did  amount ;" 
but  the  Chatim  de  Mai  was  something  new.  some- 
thing not  earay> comprehended ;  and  u  would  have 
been  a  motive  with  many  against  expelling  Bona- 
parte prematurely, that  thev  would  have  lost  the  sight 
of  the  Champ  de  Mai.  And  thus  they  sacrificed  their 
gopd  sense  to  their  curiosity,  and  showed  their 
m^ds  were  more  bent  on  the  fonn  of  the  BMembly 
than  on  hs  end  and  purposes.    Alter  all,  the  fiu 
was  indifferently  got  un,  and  gave  little  satisfaction, 
notwithstanding  the  pinmes  and  trains  of  the  prin- 
cipal aetorti.    Bint  stiff  if  had  its  use.    The  Bourbons 
have  been  compelled  al«<o  to  sacrifice  to  this  idol } 
and  the  king  is  hin^self  obliged,  contrary  to  bis  own 
«ood  sense  and  taste,  to  conform  to  this  passion  for 
meatrical  effect.    A  man,  for  example,  was  con- 
demned to  death,  to  whom  it  bad  been  reaolved  to 
extend  the  royal  pardon,  ana  the  king  imagined, 
tout  ftenrtmevti,  that  he  had  nothifig  to  do  bnt  issue 
one  from  his  chancery.  But  no— that  would  have  been 
to  di^raud  the  pttbiic  of  their  share  in  the  scene.   So 
he  was  advised  to  go^  (by  pnre  accident,)  in  the 
course  of  his  evening  onve,  into  some  remote  comer 
<yf  the  city,  where  he  was  to  meet  (also  aoeidentally) 
with  the  municipalityj  who  were  to  fait  on  their 
knees  and  beg  mercy  for  this  delinquent,  which  the 
kin^  was  then  to  grant  with  characteristic  grace 
abilbovnty, and  all  the  by-stfinders  were  to  shout 
Vtve  U  Roi,  It  must  not  be  sapposed  that  a  nation, 
so  shrewd  and  ingenious  as  the  French,  an  reaUy 
blinded  by  these  exhibitions  ^ot  up  for  tneir  amuse^ 
ment    But  they  are  entertained  for  the  time,  and 
are  no  mote  disgusted  with  the  wknt  of  reality  in 
the  drama,  than  with  the  trees  npon  the  stage  for 
being  maae  of  pasteboard.    They  consider  the  ae- 
eornpaniments  as  of  more  importance  than  the  real 
ol^jeet  of  the  representation,  and  foil  ondar  the  cen- 
sate  due  to  Prior^e 
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Yet  there  is  at  the  bottom  a  strong  fund  of  disinte- 
rested patriotisfn  to  work  up^n ;  for  who  will  deny  its 
existence  to  a  people,  the  bulk  of  whom  have,  on  all 
occasions,  thought  alwaysof  the  nation,  and  never  of 
themselves  individually  7  Should,  therefore  the 
present  king  meet  with  a  ministtf  calculated,  ISke 
Fabius.  to  arrest  immediate  dangers,  and  protract 
or  evade  angrv  discussions,  until  such  a  long  train 
of  quiet  shall  nave  elapsed,  that  men's  minds  have 
become  cstrang^  from  all  ideas  of  force  and  vio- 
lence he  may,  even  in  his'  own  time^  lay  such  a 
foundation  of  a  better  syatem,  as  will  lead  future 
Frenchmen  to  place  their  pride  less  in  vain  parade 
or  military  glory,  than  in  the  freedom,  arts,  and  hap- 
piness of  France, 

The  approaching  meeting  of  the  National  Repre^  • 
sentatives,  if  they  meet,  as  the  time  so  peremptorily 
demands,  in  the  spirit,  not  of  partizans,  but  of  con* 
ciliators,  may  do  much  to  accelerate  so  desirable  an 
issue.  But  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared,  that  it  will 
be  found  very  difficult  to  assemble  such  a  body  of 
representatives,  as  may  be  justly  considered  as  the 
organ  of  the  nation.  Could  such  a  senate  be  con*- 
voked,  we  should  hear  on  every  side  the  language  o< 
peace  and  moderation^  nor  would  the  debates  be 
warmer  or  more  obstinate,  than  is  necessary  for 
elucidation  of  the  measure  proposed.  Such  an  aa* 
sembly,  in  the  name  of  the  proprietors  of  France, 
woulddeprecate  the  senseless  agitation  of  theoreti- 
cal questions,  would  recommend  brief  sentence  on  m 
limited  and  narrow  selection  of  the  principal  agents 
of  the  last  usurpation^  whose  fate  seems  essential  to 
the  vindication  of  justice,  and  the  intimidation  of  the 
disaffected ;  and  when  that  painful  duty  was  execn^- 
ted.  would  proceed  with  joy  to  the  more  agreeable 
task  of  promulgating  such  a  general  amnesty  as 
would  throw  a  perpetual  veil  over  the  crimes  andet^ 
rore  of  that  unhappy  period.  I  might  add,  that  such 
a  eehate  would  proceed  by  secret  committees  to  tent 
the  wounds  of  ihe  country,  to  turn  their  attention 
towards  the  ptate  of  religion  and  morals,  and  to  cn>- 
sure  the  means  of  bringing  tzp  the  rising  gescrataoa- 
at  least^  free  from  the  eriiprs  of  their  f&then«  Jr. 
their  adjustrfient  of  foreign  relations,  snch  n  comici. 
of  state  would  recollect,  that  if  the  country  had  aof- 
fered  reiterated  humiliation,  it  was  to  oonaegaenee 
of  reiterated  aggression ;  and  avoiding  pamful  uia 
irritating^  discussions  concerning  the  past,  they 
wouW  offer  by  such  moderation  the  sorest  maranty 
for  peace  and  amity  In  future.  Such  would  be  to. 
language  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  did 
they  really  speak  the  sense  of  the  proprieKHrs.ol 
France-*-not  that  those  proprietors  are  enflcieimy 
enlightens!  to  recommend  the  npectal  meaauraelMr 
attaining  peace  and  tranquillity,  but  because  they  apr 
Sighing  for  that  state  of  good  order  to  which  th« 
measures  of  an  enlightened  represenutwn  ou^t  to 
conduct  them.  But  1  have  doubts  whether  this 
calm  and  wise  course  can  be  expected  from  the 
senatore  to  be  shortly  assembled,  since  we  hear  jof- 
nothing  on  all  sides  but  the  exertions  made  by  the> 
two  political  factions  of  Royalists  and  Libsralista  tO' 
procure  returns  of  their  own  partivans.  We  must," 
therefore,  prepare  to  witness  a  wann^  and,  perhsps,  m 
deadly  war  waged  between  two  contandin{(  parties 
of  which  one  proposes  a  complete  reaotion  and 
restoration  of  things,  as  they  stood  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  with  the  advantages  perhaps  of  new- 
confiscations  to  avenge  those  oy  which  they  wem 
themselves  mined,  and  the  other  proposing  a  gra-^ 
tuitous  and  uncalled-for  alteration  of  the  laws  ^ 
succession,  while  each  is  content  to  banrd  in. 
the  attempt  a  renewal  of  the  honors  of  the  »• 
volution.  ,     .,'  J,. 

You  may  wonder  that  a  spirit  sbonhl  be  emcliedi 
to  prevail  among  the  repreaentativee,  so  dmerenfc 
from  that  of  the  mass  of  the  people  by  whom  thqr. 
are  chosen.  The  cause  seems  to  be,  that  those  gv»- 
datrans,  not  of  rank  only,  but  of  education,  iatellb^ 
gence,  and  habits  of  thinking  opon  potiticat  men 
and  measures,  which  anabte  Englishmen  both  «• 
choose  representatives,  and  to  watch  their  epndnM 
I  when  chosen,  cannot  at  present  be  said  to  exist  '~ 
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dates  are  men  tltogBthar  dittiiict  in  their  habits  of 
*  thinking  from  the  voters  whom  they  are  to  repre* 
sent  They  are  considered  as  poliiicians  by  profes- 
sioxL  as  men  belonging  to  a  class  entitled  ezclu- 
sively  to  be  chosofi,  and  who,  when  chosen,  relieve 
their  electors  from  all  further  trouble  in  watching  or 
directing  their  political  conduct.  The  electors  may 
assemble  in  their  organic  colleges,  and  mav  give 
their  tuflfrai^es  to  a  candidate  fur  tho  Chamner  of 
Representatives;  but  it  Vill  be  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  might  choose  a  person  to  repair  the  town- 
clock,  when  almost  all  tho  voters  are  ignorant  of 
the  means  which  the  artist  is  to  adopt  for  its  regu- 
lation, and  probably  some  of  them  cannot  tell  tho 
honr  by  the  dial-plate  when  the  machine  is  put  in 
Older.  On  the  contrary,  the  class  in  Kngland  upon 
whom  the  election  of  parliament  devolves,  are 
trained  to  their  task  by  loni;  habit,  by  being  free- 
holders, members  of  common  councils,  vestries, 
and  other  public  bodies,  or  by  hearing  afifairs  of  a 
public  nature  discussed  upon  all  occasions,  whether 
of  business  or  pleasure,  and  are  thereby  habituated 
to  consider  themselves  as  members  of  the  body  po- 
litic. Though,  therefore,  many  mav  be  seduced  by 
interest,  biased  by  influence,  or  deluded  by  pre- 
iudiccL  there  will  be  foupd  among  the  mass  of  the 
Britian  electors,  taken  generally  over  the  kingdom, 
a  ci4>acity  of  judging  of  the  fitness  of  their  represen- 
tatives, a  distmct  power  of  observing  with  attention 
their  conduct  in  their  high  office ;  and  they  possess 
means  also,  collectively  speaking,  of  making  their 
own  opinion  heard  and  respectedi  when  there  is 
pressing  occasion  for  it. 

I  do  not  mention  this  difference  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  two  coimtrica,  as  a  reason  for  re- 
filling to  France  the  benefits  of  a  free  representation, 
bttt  to  show,  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  it  cannot 
have  the  salutary  ef^t  i4>on  the  political  horizon  of 
that  country  which  arises  from  tne  like  institution 
in  our  own,  whore  there  exists  an  mtimate  and  gra- 
duated connexion  between  the  representative  and 
electors,  a  general  diffusion  of  political  knowledge, 
and  a  systematic  gradation  fVom  the  momb^  of  par- 
liament to  the  lowest  freeholder ;— where,  in  short, 
there  is  a  common  feeling  between  the  representa- 
tive and  his  constituent,  the  one  knowing  the  na- 
ture of  the  power  delegated,  as  well  as  the  other 
does  that  which  he  receives,  and  both,  though  dif- 
fering in  extent  of  information,  having  something 
like  common  views  upon  the  same  subject.  It  may 
be  l9ng  ere  this  general  diffusion  of  political  infor- 
mation takes  place  in  France.  It  will,  however, 
foUow.  if  time  is  allowed  for  it  by  years  of  peace, 
and  or  that  good  order  which  promotes  quiet  and 
general  discussion  of  political  rights.  A  freeholder, 
who  #u&red,  free-quarters  from  pandours  and  cos- 
Mcks  twice  in  one  year,  has  scarce  tranquillity  of 
mind  suffit^ient  to  attend  to  theoretical  privileges 
md  maxims  of  state.  But  if  called  upon  repeatedly 
.  to  exercise  his  right  of  suffrage,  he  will  gradually 
begin  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it,  and  to  in- 
tSKst  himself  in  the  conduct  of  the  representative  to 
whom  he  gives  his  voice.  Thus,  as  freemen  make 
a  constitution,  so  a  free  couRtitution,  if  .not  inno- 
vated upon,  and  rendered  inefftctual,  will  in  time 
create  a  general  and  wholesome  freedom  of  spirit 
amongst  those  who  have  to  exercise  the  privileges 
"whieh  it  bestows.  Did  such  a  general  feeling  now 
exist  in  France,  we  should  not  have  to  apprehend 
file  desperate  results  which  may  attend  the  struggle 
of  two  parties  .only  intent  upon  their  own  factious 
interests— a  nobihty  and  clergy,  on  the  one  band. 
eager  to  resume  privileges  inconsistent  with  general 
fteedom,  and  on  the  other,  a  turbulent  oligarchy  of 
considerable  talent  sod  Uttle  principle,  prepared  to 
run  the  race  of  the  Brissotins  in  1792,  and  to  en- 
counter aU  the  risks  with  which  it  was  proved  to  be 
attended. 

To  the  dangers  of  this  collision  of  steel  and  fiint, 
is  to  be  added  that  which  arises  from  the  quantity 
of  tinder  and  touch-wood,  which  lies  scattered 
Mtoond  to  catch  and  foster  every  spark  of  fire ;— an 
asmy  dishonoured  and  discontented,  bands  of  royal- 
ists, half-organized  soldiers,  half- voluntary  parti- 


sans, thousands  whom  Bonaparte  had  employed  dl. 

his  extended  system  of  espionage  and  commercial  re- 
gulation ;  hundreds,  also,  of  a  higher  class,  selected 
generally  for  talent,  activity,  and  lack  of  princ9>le^ 
who  have  now  lost  their  various  poata,  as  Mauris, 
Prefets,  Sous-prefets^  Commis,  and  so  forth — allot 
whom  would  find  their  interest  in  a  civil  war.  And 
what  will  restrain  the  factions  from  pushing  the 
crisis  to  this  extremity  7  Only  a  jealous  fear  of  the 
allies,  whose  occupation  of  the  fortresses  in  the 
north  of  France  will,  in  that  case,  prove  her  beat  se- 
curity ;  or  perhaps  the  slender  chance,^  that  the 
members  of  the  representation  may  be  wise  enougJi 
to  sacrifice  their  mutual  feuds  to  the  general  wcsj* 
and  rnn^nbcr  that  they  are  summoned  to  wage 
their  contest  with  the  arms  of  courtesy,  and  not  to 
push  political  debate  into  revolutionary  frenzy.  I 
leave  them,  therefore,  with  a  smcere  wish  that  they 
may  not  forget,  in  the  vehemence  of  their  in  tonal 
dissensions,  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  a  distracted 
public,  which  they  may  at  pleasure  involve  in  a  civil 
war  by  their  mutual  violence,  or  save  fh^  that 
dreadful  crisis  by  their  temper  and  moderation. 

You  must  not  expect  from  me  any  general  view 
of  French  manners,  or  habits  of  society  ;  and  it  i» 
the  less  ndcessary,  as  you  will  find  ampfe  means  of 
forming  your  judgment  in  the  very  spirited  and  acute 
work  of  Mr.  John  Scott,  publishea  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.    I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  while  he 
has  touched  the  French  vices  an4  follies  with  enou^ 
of  severity,  he  may  not  in  some  instances  have  done 
full  justice  to  the  gallant,  amiable,  and  lively  dispo- 
sition, by  which,  in  spite  of  an  execrable  education, 
and  worse  government,  that  people  aie  still  wid^y 
distinguished  from  other  nations  on  the  continent. 
But  the  ingenioos  author  had  prescience  enougtk  to 
discover  the.lateni  danger  of  the  royal  govemmeoi 
of  1814,  when  it  was  disguised  and  disowned  by  thbfr 
members  of  that  government  themsefves ;  nor  has- 
he  in  these  affairs  omitted  an  opportunity  to  plead 
the  cause  of  freedom,  religion,  and  niorality,  against 
that  of  tyranny,  infidahty,  and  licentiousness.    I 
ought  also  to  mention  the  Travels  in  France  in  the 
years  1814-15.  the  joint  production  of  two  jowag 
gentlemen^  whose  taste  for  literamre  is  hereditary ; 
and  I  am  informed,  that  another  ingenious  frinid, 
(Mr.  S n  of  Edinburgh,^  whose  extreme 


siduity  in  collecting  information  cannot  fail  to  ren« 
der  his  Journal  inberesting,  intends  to  give  it  to  the 
public*  To  such  works  I  may  safely  refer  yon  for 
an  ample  description  of  Paris,  its  environs,  public 
places,  and  state  of  manners. 

I  shoidd  willingly  have  endeavoured  to  form  my 
own  views  of  the  state  of  French  society,  as  well  asf 
of  their  politics ;  but  the  time  has  been  altogether 
unfavourable,  as  the  persons  of  fashion  in  Paris  havs 
either  retired  to  the  country^  or  Uve  in  strict  seduaioa 
from  fbreigners,  uponprinaples  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  resi>ecL  The  strangers,  therefore,  who 
now  occupy  this  capital,  form  a  class  altogether  dis- 
Unct  froaoi  the  native  inhabitants,  and  seek  for  sod- 
ety  among  each  other.  It  was  very  different,  I  am- 
told,  upon  the  former  entry  of  the  allied  troops,  which, 
for  some  time  the  Parisians  regarded  more  as  a  paci- 
fication than  a  conquest.  The  Rusaian  and  Pros- 
sian  officers  were  then  eagerly  sought  after,  and 
caressed  by  the  French  nobility ;  and  the  allied 
monarchs,  on  entering  the  Parisian  theatres,  wer» 
received  with  the  same  honours  as  in  th^  own. 
But  this  is  all  over.  The  last  cast  was  too  absolute 
for  victory  or  ruin,  and  the  dye  has  turned  up  against 
France.  One  class  of  Frenchmen  lamen  t  the  event 
of  the  war  as  a  national  misfortune ;  and  even  those 
who  have  the  advantage  of  it^  feel  that,  in  its  ctuae, 
progress^  and  conclusion,  it  will  be  reoorded  as  a  na- 
tional  disgrace. ,  "  You  own  yourself*'  said  I  to  a 
lively  French  friend,  a  great  anti-imperialist,  as  he 
writhed  his  face  and  shrugged  when  he  pasaea  a  fo- 
reign officer,—"  you  own  yourself  that  they  only 
treated  your  countrymen  as  they  have  merited" — 
"  Very  true— and  we>  man  that  is  hanged  has  no 


*  TIm  pledge  hsi  bees  .^ 
Urely  sihI  iotcrastinff  "  visit  to 
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TO  HIS  XmSFOIX. 


novo  than  UsdMtttt-lmt  I  donPt  IQtt  to  look  at  the 
iMngmaii-" 

Amid  this  dereBetioD)  yon  miist  not  aoppose  that 
are  sojounMra  in  Paris  suffer  solitude  for  want  of 
sood  society.  The  extended  hospitality  of  the  Duke 
>f  TVellinffton,  and  of  Lord  and  Xady  Castlereagh, 
baa  afforaed  rallying  points  to  the  numerous  Engfiiui 
strangerS)  who  nave  an  (wportunit/  of  meeting,  m 
their  parties,  with  almost  all  the  owners  of  those  dis- 
tinguished names,  which  for  thr^a  years  past  have 
filled  the  trumpet  of  fama  Our  intnister,  whose 
oame  will  be  read  with  distinction  in  this  proud  page 
>f  our  annals,  and  to  whose  determined  steadiness 
in  coonoil  mush  of  Uie  suooess  of  1814  is  unquestion- 
ably dae,  occupies  the  palace  of  Pauline  Bourghese, 
now  that  of  the  British  embassy.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington Eves  in  a  large  hotel  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
dea  Champs  filysfees,  furnished  most  elaborately  by 
aome  wealthy  coartier  of  Napoleon.  Among  its 
c^iief  ornaments,  is  a  very  fine  picture  of  the  ex-em- 
peror»  and  a  most  excellent  bust  of  the  same  person- 
aa;eu  It  is  a  thing  to  remember,  that  I  have  seen  in 
t£at  hotel,' so  omsmented,  the  greatest  and  the  bra- 
vest whom  Europe  can  send  forth^lrom  Petersburgh 
t^  Cadia^  assembled  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Bri- 
ttab  Gkneral,  and  yieLoingto  him,  by  general  assent, 
Ike  palm  of  military  pre-eminence.  In  mentioning 
thoBo  whose  attentions  rendered  the  residence  of  the 
Bdtiah  at  Paris  pleasaAi  and  mtereating,  I  ou^t 
not  to  fbigat  Lorta  Cathcart,  whose  situation  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Russian  court  gave  him  opportunities 
of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  his  countrymen,  by  pre- 
senting them  to  the  Emperor,  who  has  of  bta  play- 
ad  snco  a  distingiiishea  part  m  European  history, 
*  by  makma  them  known  to  such  men  ss  Bar- 
deToUiiPyttoft  Csamichefl^  and  other  faeroea  of 
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Ealouga  and  Bereama,  where  the  apaar  of  the'miriitf 
was  first  broken.  Besides  the  notice  of  these  pubhe 
characters,  niy  stay  in  Paris  was  made  happy  by 
the  society  of  many  friends,  both  in  the  civO  and 
mUitary  departments.  You knOw  my  inherent  parti- 
ality for  the  latter  class,  when  they  add  gentle  man- 
ners and  good  information  to  the  character  of  their 
professiofi ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  as  there  never 
was  a  period  when  our  soldiers  were  more  respected 
for  discipline  and  bravery,  so  the  character  of  the  Bri- 
tish officers  for  gallantry  and  humanity,  for  general 
information,  and  for  the  breeding  of  gentlemen, 
never  stood  higher  than  at  the  capture  ofParis.  In 
such  society,  whatever  secret  discontents  might  in 
reality  exist,  Paris  was  to  us  like  a  frozen  lake,  over 
whose  secret  and  fathomless  gulphs  we  could  glide 
without  danger  or  apprehenaioni  and  I  shall  always 
number  the  weeks  I  have  Bpeul  here  among  the  hap- 
piest of  my  life. 

In  a  short  time,  it  is  imagined,  the  greater  part  of 
the  foreign  troops  wDl  be  withdrawn  towards  their 
own  countries,  or  to  the  oceupation  of  the  fortresses 
they  are  to  hold  in  guaranty.  It  will  then  be  seen 
whether  the  good  intentions  of  the  king,  and  the 
general  deare  of  the  country  for  peac&  wm  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  public  tranquillity  of  Franca 
amid  the  collision  of  so  many  angry  passiops ;  and 
there  will,  at  the  wArst,  remain  this  consolation,  that 
if  this  restless  people  should  draw  the  sword  upon 
each  other,  effectual  precautions  have  been  taken  by 
the  allies  to  prevent  ihem  from  again  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

With  the  hope  of  epeedily  rejoining  the  bdoved  cir- 
cle round  the  fire-sfoft  and  acting,  in  virtup  of  my 
travelled  experience,  the  referee  in  all  poUucal  die-- 
patea,  I  am  ever  your  afieotwnate  iriend« 
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APPENDIX,   NO.  I. 


RELATION 

Juin,  WI5.  fmdm$t  it  mgftt  lmB§tttiUe  d$  MfUtrkta  f 
Mur  lu  dtpcuitiom  diJuin-BapiitU  44  Colter,  4W< 
it  de  gtude  dans  eette  joumee^ 

4b  O0iimktk»  pihUt  Lowiin.  MiJK»«wMbilQ  !•  pays  wSl- 
^9^  Ij^^odi  )a  pojioeiLet  «it  d'liM  cmploxian  aMnfolMiiie. 
Koftt  tiU«iiU(«Dt.  et  repogd  avcc  una  mndo  «jmint|(»«>~.v«aA« 

«ttX  queitiotis  qa'on  loi  Hit,  " «^-»-     --^ 

pMod  trta-ti^D  m  rmo^w. 


11  »'expDQM  a\-el'lkciKt^»  et'  c«n- 


0ft Qoaut  comxmiu  mvaat  I'lnvauM. de  Napolfos.  v  iwdjt  «»•> 

:  cbtvc  iMMBnief*  (eq^na  «ix  ftpcm)  «  ienv-    A  t!ftp> 

I'Wpfe  QanOaiM,  le  17,11  •«  reUra.  avec  m  njnille, 

ti«  $a  famme  ot  da  T  onfani,  qam  Ig  boti  da  rdaAa^^o 

d*Ajir|riirat  ^  il  mm^  U  mit  du  aoinam  au  rfimafiolie.    A  tix 

Q.  UJprtil 

kMii|4am»,  «t  ril  emmaiMatt  bi«n  tei  eovvobs.    6ur '«a  r^ponao 


baWM  dt  vwytiq.  iujrtit  ^j^  sour  ae  reodra 
ijA  noJ'i^  oa  «w  rrftw^  iwiv^i  *  Plan«li«n«t, 

f  sndraax  muicaw  qoi  hifoepaqdcnint  a'il  baUil 


99  reodra  ^  r-Wl^Mt  «tda  li, 
,  11  y.  tipfim  trofn 
tut  le  pajN  oeputa 


a^native.  Tun  d'oux  I'envoya  a  NapoHon,  MCunpii^ 
)>  at  awe  uim  WttJ^ 
lion  avutcMUaeJa  wiit^^ana.Ia  for^f  le.Callkta  #  api 


._  . .        De  tW*r  le  trouva  dSn*  1^  foiroa  oojit 

m^  KMUiiB.  oQ  n  arriva  a  •  hewe^  et  {fat  dift  amte  pr^nte  a 


paoti  i  ajx  Leivea. 


taUMrtp.  qui  ^lonit  ilabQuCdMi  uda  ^iauibaD  d*mmmm^ 
pieda  de  looc  aur  IC  de  large,  au  muieu  d'un  grand  nombre  d'oflh 
eiera  da  soa  €tat-maior.  Bonapad»,lui  demaoda  a*il  €tait  bien 
inatniit  dea  loealitea  da  paya,  et  a'ii  ^^lait  lui  aervir  d«  ruide.  De 
Coator  ajrant  Hpoodu  d'ui^  mani^re  aatii&iaante,  Napoleon  lui 
ditqu'il  raooompacnenut/en  ajoutant:  "  paricz-tnoi,  mon  ami, 
avae  flanchiae.  et  comma  iiToua  6ties  avee  Toaeofuna*' 

La  forme  RoMum  mt  aitu^e  i^a  dm  cello  nomm£e  la  Belle  Al- 
liance. L'Bmpereuv  a*y  arr^ta  juiqu'a  prda  de  midi.  Pendant  ce 
teaoa.  De  Coater  etait  iard£  &  vue,  dani  la  oour  de  la  fenne,  par 
un  aoldat  de  la  garde,  qui,  «a  ae  promenant  avec  lui,  I'inftnikit 
dea  forcoa  de  I'armle,  ot  lui  dit  qu'ib  etaient,  en  paaaant  lea  IWni- 
tiftraa,  ISO.OOO  hommea,  dont  40.ooo  de  eavaleiie,  paani  kaqueta 
6(aient  woo  cuiiaaaiera,  7000  hommoa  de  la  Jeune  nude,  «t  8  &  0000 
de  la  vieiUe.  Ce  mime  aoldat  buait  beaueoup  la  Haroure  que  lea 
Anglaii  avaient  d^ploj^  aux  Quatre  Bma.  il  ddmirait  partica- 
lierement  lintr^pide  aang^froid  dea  Montagnarda  Jooaaaia,  qai.ne 
bougeaicnt.  diaait-il  daoa  aon  langage  militaire.qua  locaqu'oD  leur 
mettait  la  bafonnette  au  detriire. 

Pendant  que  De  Coater  eo  tenait  ainai  dana  la  oour  de  la  ferme, 
BonaiMrte  le  fit  appeler,  &  troia  lepriaea  difiSrentea,  pour  lui  de- 
mander  dea  renaAicnemeoa  aur  lea  cartea  du  paya,  qu'il  oooaultait 
oooatammeot  II  le  quoationna  principalement  aur  la  diatanoe  dea 
diffbrentes  villea  du  Brabant  au  champ  do  batailla^  et  lui  fit  dire 
ouellea  £taient  lea  villea  quiSil  avait  vuea  dana  aa  jeuoeaao.  De 
Coatar  eo  nomma  ouatono,  oe  qui  parut  faiie  plaiair  a  Bonaparte. 
II  tenoigna  auaai  beaueoup  de  aatiafaction  d'apprendre  que  De 
Coater  €tait  flamand.  et  parlait  Cgalemeot  bion  lo  flamaod  et  le 
waiiMi.  U  lui  reoommandait  aur-tout  de  ne  lui  donner  que  dea 
renaeignemena  certain*,  et  de  r^pondro  auz  ehoaea  dont  il  ne  ae- 
lait  paa  aaaurC.  on  hauaaant  aimplement  lea  ^paulea.  II  r£p<talt 
Mwvent  oei  inatrucUona,  en  akmtant  que  a'lJ  r^uaaiaaait.  aa  ri- 
eompenae  aeralt  oont  foia  phia  mrte  qu'il  no  pouTait  limagioor.  tL 
rainaocmt  auaai  deloute  marque  partieuli^  deraapect.lui'liaant 
que  aaoa  Ater  Ic  bonnet  de  nuit  qu'il  portait,  il  ta'avait  qu'i  aaluer 
an  mettant  la  main  au  fmnt 

•  A  midi  Bonaparte  aoitit  avec  aon  6tat-migor,  et  ae  plaoa  W 
■ne  bauteur  d  cAt^  do  la  cbauaaee,  i  una  trei  petite  dMtanoe  en 
auriero  de  la  ferme.  d'oO  il  dorainait  tout  le  champ  de  bataille.  On 
Tint  bientAt  lui  din;  que  Pattaque  de  la  ferme  et  du  chAteau  d*Hou- 
fonmoDt,  qu'il  avait  tUt  oocDmcnoer  a  II  houraa,  n'avait  paa  eu 
■do  auecea.* 

A  una  bewre  la  bataille  derint  g€n£rale.  Bonaparte  reata  dana 
eette  premiere  itation,  avec  tout  aon  #tat*major,  juaqu'i  cinq 
neurea.  II  itiut  a  pied,  et  marohait  conatamment  en  long  et  en 
Jawo.  qmlquefoia  lea  braa  croia£«.  ie  plua  aoovent  lea  mauia  da- 
iiCra  le  doe,  m  tenant  lea  poucen  dana  lea  pochea  de  aa  redingotte, 
epulcur  d'ardoise.  II  avait  lea  yeux  fixea  aur  la  bataBle,  et  tireit 
alteroativement  aa  montre  et  aa  labali^.  De  Coater,  qui  ^tait  i 
chaval  prea  do  lui,  remarqua  pluaieun  foia  aa  montre.  Bonaparte, 
f*aperoevant  cpi'il  picnait  auaai  du  tabao,  et  qu'il  n'en  avait  plua, 
lui  en  donna  a  pluaieura  repriaea. 

^  I'^^i^fJS!"  ▼tt  que  aea  tentativoa  pour  enlever  la  nration  du  dvl* 
teau  d'Hougoumont  avalent  ete  vainemcnt  reitenSea.  il  prit  nn 
ahaval.  qmita  a  cinq  hewea  la  fenae  Roaonm,  et  ae  portant  on 

*  De  Coater  penae  qne  oo  oui  aempftoho  cette tentative  der^ua- 
■ir,  etaitun  mur  dout  le  chiteau  eat  tntorieurement  ontouie,  et 
^*nne  haie,  qui  forme  one  pramidre  onoofaite  oxteriemo.  cachait 
anxFran^aif,  ttoq.hommeaaetrouvaient&l'abrideiridieoenar. 
'-^-  toqual  lea  faalka  Fnngaiaaa  veaaiaat  ftapper. 


«vui«viDtMplaMr^Mi'd»la 

tMdetaadaLaMlaAUiuiMu  niMU 
tionjiMi'&OBptheivaa.    G'aatilaDaoai 

il  aptf^t,  au  moven  do  «ahine(te,Jea  Fi  . , 

pait  a  aon  aMe^oe-cainp  ffu,  ayant  Cgalement  dti 

do  lour  c^t£,  lea  vii  aaaai-    Quelnaea  nt-' 

vi«t  loi  afiMocer  «ie  leooipa  da  Babw       ,    _ 
lui  repondU  guHl  le  aavait  bien.  oldoana  «ea.«f( 
Garde  fit  un  oiouvomeot  attr  Ic-etottrede  I'Dnofe ,.  „ 
mime,  ae  pertaot  de  mrateaa  on  avant,  oi  au  gaio 
niacei  avec  loa  <ut*mM>r*  dana  ua  ravio  IfanaQ  par  1%  em 
tmkiithmia  d^  UMI«AlliiMea.{AJ9iira4aaM. 
ppiitiotn-fut  la  tiDiaieine  at  ladtnaeia 

Bonaoarto  et  ga  auno  avaieat  opum  de  |nnda  ^fDcnp  M* 
ara'vor  a  «e  ravin  t  un  Millet  owptw^owno  le  pqmBiea«,ovk 

£Ue  d'un  do  aai  effloeia.  aana  tandier.  ni  InL  lU 
loauarte  ae  ooplenta  MM  ^  neWe^W*  m%  I 
daoa.  le  mm 

n  y  avail  dana  cot  endroft,  dot 
tede{  <^»ierpo««al^\iad9«a& 
paa  bon  fei^.it  danepditri^t^dieiW, 
et  iyvao()aMm'a.U  Cw|M#M  m 
lant  que  lea  boulct^  e(  m  awf  4 

LnqaiHcftieot,  loa  mami^dMI  left 

unalieii  dndoaoiMeH. 


cAtfadela  ipu^  m0^^ 
n'vtaaar' 


Lg^ijl.ava 
anojio  poner tar 


la  ferme  ot  dea  battcnea ;  n^anmoioa  lea  Fran^aia  a'ea  lao^naC 
maitrea,  et  loa  Hanovriena  qui  I'oocupaieat,  meat  obligie  db  oa 
rendra,  ftute  de  muniiioo. 

Pour  aoutenir  la  Garde  ft  pied,  Bonaparte  fit  avaneer  aa  Oaido 
a  eheval,  oompoa€e  da  huit  i  neuf  regmiena.  11  atteadait  arae  k 
plua  Vive  anxiet^  le  r&ultat  de  cette  charge,  loiaqa*il  vit 
elite  do  aon  arra^  anCantie  en  nn  inatant,  en  naodbuit  b  ei 
aur  lequel  eat  aituf  e  la  Haye  Sainte.  Cette  tentative  Bn  la 
ni^ ;  on  voyant  aa  vieille  Garde  d^truite,  il  penfit  loatf  emir,  et 
ae  toumant  vera  Bertcand.  il  Ini  dit :  "  A  pr6aaat  e'aat  fin ;  m^ 
vona  nooa." 

U  €uit  huit 


heurea  at  oemie.  . 

aana  donner  aueon  ordra,  et  mettant  toua  eea  aoiaa  A  Cvte  k| 
Praaaiena,  Bonaparte,  aecompagnJ  de  aon  6tat-aia|or,  ae  wk% 
galoper  juaqu'a  Gcnappe,  en  loiweant  la  chaiiaa^  a  one  ecmlBi 
dbtance  dana  loa  tarraa.  Settlement  en  peaaant  devant  mm  ki^ 
teiie  de  U  nieeea,  qui  6tait  pr^de  robaervaloim,  fl  ortoana  ^V 
vant  de  l*obandonner,  on  tirat  14  oonpa  da  ehaqne  pide^ 
Lunqu'il  aniva  a  Oeoappe.  fl  6tait  neuf  faeorea  et  denfe.  L> 


kppe, 

nique  roe  qui  fbnne  oe  ▼ilufe.  £tait  tdlemeot  enooMbi^e  de  < 
Bona  ot  de  canona,  qu'il  lui  falhit  une  heare  enti^  pow  k  < 
aer  lui  et  aon  ^tat-migar,  eo  kngeant  lea  maiaooa  qal  ne 
naient  plua  d'habitana.  Il  n'y  avait  eepondom  paa  d*aiili«  i 
a  prendre,  A  oauae  que  la  gauche  €tait  ooonpCe  par  lee  Pn 
et  qu'il  n'y  avait  paa  d'autre  pont  que  cetai  de  ueaappe  r 
veiaor  la  nvt&ro  qui  y  paaao. 

De  Genappe,  il  ae  dirigea  aur  lea  Ouatra  Biaa,  en 
oouveau  le  paa,  tot^jouia  dana  la  cramte  que  lea  ^ 
pi€vinaaenL    11  flit  plua  tranqnlUe  loraqH'il  out  j» 
endreit,  et  mime,  aniv€  a  Goeaely,  il  deaoem' 
pied  le  reato  du  chemin  joagu'a  Ckarleioy ;  e'eat-^. 

uoo  lioua    n  traveroa  Cbarleruy  i  eheval.  i  deux . 

environ,  ot  entra  danI  une  prairie  nominee  MareeneOa,  da  Hwln 
oAtfdolavilla.  U.onlnifitttngrandfeQ.etoahBepp«ttiABa 
verraaotdeoxbouteilleadevm.qu'd  but  avec  ace  oAdam.   Una 

Srit  aucune  autre  nourritura.  On  iCpandit  ear  la  pariiia  na  ana 
'avojne  qne  lea  chevaux  manvhent  tout  bridfa.  A  obq  haana 
{nouaa  un  quart,  apr^  avoir  jpnaun  autre  guide,  (A  ooi  on  doMa 
le  eheval  dont  a'ttait  aervi  Do  Coater  J  il  lemoDta  AdwvaLVl 


De  Coater  une  inclinatioB  de  t^  et  partit    Berttnod  lemil  A  Dt 

aimple  eC  di 


SA 


Coater  pour  tout  aalaire,  un  Napoleon 

moot,  awai  que  tout  I'tftat-major,  laiaaant  aeul  Oe  Coater.  < 
oblige  de  reimiir  ehes  loi  a  pied. 

Pendant  tout  le  tema  qu'il  avait  peaeC  a«ee  BoMmaile,  Ot 
Coetor  ne  ftit  aueunement  mai  lr«t« ;  aeuloHient,  loceque  daatlt 
niite,  ila  Airrat  arriv^a  aux  Quatre  EUaa,  un  dea  oOciaa,  t'daat 
aper^tt  qu'un  aooond  auide  qu'ib  avaiont  avee  eux,  a'^taft  <i«df. 
attache,  par  meaura  de  preoanti<m,  la  brido  du  ehevnl  de  De  <ba- 
tor  a  la  aelb  du  aion. 

Dopuu  b  moment  qu'il  avait  commence  aa  letraiteiMa^  aon 


matm 


n^Jf"*^  ^  liS*'*^?  y.PM«lMaient  naBannut  r«mo«iefe 
Do  Coater.  we  la  penr  agitait  beawxmp.  ae  babaait  IKqnanM 

?*"*"  «£L**  "ff  rir^e?' *^**  i^  *«"!?*■  ?"'fl  «>t«^Wt  I 
lar  au-deoaua  do  ttte.    Booapeite  lui  en  mna&aa  nli 
du  meeootenteoieot,  en  hil  oatnt  qne  eaa 


NkvtmiqaelBi.  qaV«)(HBl'(nl.ilt]ci(itinai'i]  n'iTiUo 


Kilipgiir- 


Birada  Jean  De  Nivelln»  d'flf^  ^  r^pDniHdo  l>vC< 


TH  Up /ran  the  dtfwUtotu  ^  3ean  i 


T  hn.MU LniYtio.liursidnljal^VaihfaiMI 
.    tin  »  I  Itrl  lO  inchs  Inih,  and  ort  nfcllH  ape 


DD  Ited.  imd  vaJkoJ  ccmjUnlly  bai  bwaidi  •nd  fcavuda.  •(■■» 
rimFf  Mil  hii  ami!  ciuwd.  I,.ii  mun  Imiuiil.  wiItrEE  kiS 
InliiDd  Ilia Lack.aiKl »iUi lu  Uunba  in iha paduu oT^akl^ 
oolmlfniilMtlpaL  Hafcad  buejreiSHd  cMiUubaDl^aBdlolIt 
oul  aJdjmatfIr  hid  walofa  and  inHD-bH-  l>«  Coalar,  w^  hh  oft 
lionabaci  near  h^m,  iloiiiiVDily  mautnd  In  frtlcK-  Po— u*ru^ 
iHHJiiiv  ihiit  In  alu  took  inulT,  and  thai  In  bad  towota,^- 
Whan  lio  UK  IbU  dii  aUiBpU  u  OUT  >ba  psaMna  ntlia 
cbateau  nf  Haiitowvgl  KadGa»  ninlr  RtUnSTM  task  * 
banc,  odllfli  Itw  Taiin  af  Bcamia  at  In*  s'tiuok.  imi,  ■iiini 

Ihiwud,  pliud  liiiiiiiilriiin  uliii  III  It II I rniiniiiii  11  iiii 

dmaDMurati.n:i>iolftgqi  LaB«llc-*]Jiaiio».  B«  nirnw.iinC 

fiarn;  £^'i>Uao^?1aM>  aidilS^p,  JCThi'&w  dineldi 
hi)  flaa  Icwanla  Um,  aaw  (ban  ■>».  Soma  HiMl?*  *■>>' 
mjA,  an  dncn*  cana  (a  lolbni  Np  ibuuieurtiadrBiilawma 
■nroaehifu;  BtmafiarU!  anaworad.  Uial  ba  k»w  M.aiid  iiv* 
snlni  iliat U  fuaAabnnU  oHha  ■  nHmnaM n Iha  ««ln *l 
Iba  Bnafafa  annr  HahimtBiraniainDvincHrwaidBttMaHIIft. 
>nnt  and  plindUnnelf  wllh  liB  luir  hi  a  nraaftmnadV  U* 
casiewar,  haW  war  bctnan  La  Bella  AUIaia  and  La  flu* 
HalnU.  ^Thii  wna  hi>  Ihiid  and  lail  IWitiiKi. 

Boooiuitiiaad  UiRUiia  had  Uoni  Birr^Ht  dut«erba*jn  anm 
vfil  Ala  mAer :  a  ball  nap  cimod  nwai  Us  voamal  of  Iht 
wldle  oT  oiw  fif  Ilia  officon,  wiilwiil  dtbnr  Imcuia  hhn  or  Ut 
hcii»v    A«paiUmcn!lrluUhiiniIllliilj,Ih>lb*««htlllkM» 

Then  wen  al  thii  olaa  bUlarin  on  bstb  ndgaaTthg  iMd. 
Pmiivj^  thai  ojia  dT  On  nni^lha  baUerr  oa  5*  M  m 
KOI  Diihlni  aiiKjd  In.  he  ahihlediaB  Ui  fcona,  noiMadoa  am 
heiifil  11  iIh  aiile  uf  die  niai!  and  adnoeed  u  ibelliMBB.  St 
firiDfprwhichheivcllSFd.wlileauisai  got  nwIM  tdi JOB 
hand*  in  IM  pochcu  of  hii  freat  »at»  and  look  w  pbea  asodc 

In  Ihia  puition.  ha  uw  Uh  ei(bt  battalion  of  the  oU 

werii  drntroTcd  bltn  >m  Etps.  while  rmiint  the  i 
tho  fire  Sttm  Ite  I  rina^NiHC  and  ^ballDriea  ;.  nn 


"Siu!^ 


umpoMd  i^cwhl . 


wl3eh'Ll'u!i 


He  11  lilialed.   Thn  wa>  U»  n"  adbmM  > 
(tuild  daibajrMJir  IdM  all  bapa;  and.tigi- 


-'»«■»  *>"-^  — «  oidtri,— md  U^hiiv  b^of  eecaiiirv^ 
Pnaiuia.  Bananrla,  aoeoaienM  br  hu  itifl.  art  off  M  M 
qMB  nOaaania.  nhnriat  the  liH  of  (ha  ratiKwar  at  a  cvw) 
dWBBee  hi  the  helda  Oatt  mtlr.  hi  pannw  a  haiterr  of  main 


»£^i?l"^^t  aTiiSSTSlT'S.JTihSriSlfcffi 
bad  aniied  at  Lta  <lialn  Bni,  ■■  or  IhaoOHca.  whe  pewjai 
(hat  a  avouid  caide  whom  (bar  bad  with  tbfpi  bad  made  o(r.  Had 
br  waiaf  pncauikA,  (he  btidJe  of  Do  Ceaiar'a  bone  lo  (he  aad' 

m  tha  naadoH  gf  MaroipaUe.  ihd  nm  atop  annhen,  nod  dd  nol 
ipeik  u  aiubudr-  He  bad  takao  na  aaurtalnnit  «■«  laaThlt 
ll>eftin(rRviM.aDd.a>Der4iieithhikt,  hahad  wt  «nB 
tahm  aor  IhiH  ■«><•&  a'afeek  la  the  Hnhic. 

■  DaCoaiiirthhifcBiMwhaitdadnd  thla  auinpi  ftoa  tae- 
Datdiai,  waa  ■  wall  aMih  aunwudi  lit*  etatau  k  the  hufli. 
aodVlueli  m  oueaU  fMo  (he  FiBeh  br a  hadn  wMeh 

■umiandi  it  on  Lha  puti>r-     %.— _  j. j *._j  _■.— 

MuBd  Ihk  nkmrniiX  i 


utdnaaand  nao  £3 
lAlvtEarMaohbalb. 


tsa 


*■  OutH,  *»  mm  nHdi  tuMt  onm  aCoopM  on  In  btrnt  ■ 
S^ktTlLa  Ibo  talli^T^  ba  bwd  «^^^  dt«  hi.  h.;>d. 
■iiniit  mMitMffltirmwt  hb  ilMgnifcttlon  ii  iloi.  IfLUh 
HtTtMi  Iteu  DKmHnd  mi^  Uk  o1B»n  IwlleTc  >«  wu  bit  ;~ 
uf  HUtd,  diU  Ih  imlil  DM  (liua  iba  tnib  snr  bMUi  lii  (Idoc- 
DBfiiv  t^  ^^0.  I>v  ^il  IreqdenlficcuktnUdoJuliHla  tho 
pniS  Ike  Hoolch  urV''  •"^  "ES'"''  ''^'  'j  If"' jtj'"h! 

Till  hi]f  pdiLlivif  btt  rvUined  roiA  hopH,  vhI  Evpvmlcd  ev«rr 
ImUnl  Uikt  a>l  wvL  W4^l.  llTi  rwierak  parfonk  oTllictH:  hoi*^*^ 
tl  var  Eh  aHdod,  IliAt  during  The  whole  vrliun  licdi^pltFOil  rTin 

El«  »?«  wu  u  ur  luna  !■  duiior  of  boni  uieD ;  baviiit 


lin^ihetHMT"" 


Scri: 


.aJfnlitniicrviiniriMin,  IwlelitloL-  ... 
L  DuCuxsinsijJH  41  Bant  M  111*  luuMO'J* 
hx  hi|h  riHd  IMoHD  WS£L»  uHt  MhiiI  A  Jk 
lliUD  vudftaiiumt  Wiuikvio  ihs  nit  uflMIO- 
■•iDn  oTJeonDu  Nivgllia,  fton  Dl  Coaltr^ianBH 
ontpullifhiin.     tt  wu  itulta  bim  iwl  dMJ.mW^ 


APPENDIX,    NO.  II 


BY  THI  HiaifT  BON.  SDt  JOHN  BincLAlIl.  URT. 


— '  ioUucn   W>  all  lunw  Ik«  lantim  nulu 
itir  win  tim.wiinc  la  Us  ncnr  m  Iban 

SKaiiofS  MMaiiM  MiiiBiM  ariLii  ihaiJueaiSlaL 

ntbaUlaorZaiBalilhaoii|>anniui  biiiorr  ilat  on  ba  ml 
■ "T«  wUk  that  aOriuriu    ™^"™  AwiptaBl 


THE  ACCOUNT. 


if  or  llrhif  ftwD  Iba 


■napi  wrtaiOian] 

ana,  eomnaiidad  br 

fclSS—Tta  wJ 


Coliml  BflDdooiKll,  oceimlad  Ite  bogn  wd  nidH  i  Ov^ 
Iha  Jlnt  nrinMDtoccnpiwf  Uia  wogd  Id  tba  Wl l  imK "l*^ 
tha  aminaiiil  oT LiNIaMnt  Cokait  Idad  Sduaa i  l*i  <** 
'  iftila  nt  idaaail  about  aW  lardi  !■  Of  •—'\^*sS 
If  allau™.  awl  in  iwdin-a  10  «i»Bil*(Ni*iV£ 
r.  Tha  wbotaaiaaiiiiltataA«BI(g>tall<»BA.i'C 
";S  V  •*•«*  taroaiKldr wmM >  lh>  arfaa,t>-^ 
of  Uia  Nanau  uocna.  loiae  DTHhtu,  bmw.  •■  ■*«T^ 
loM.nwiin,  jlinaM.tinhMiiiolbaTiniljtaaillmwlg— ^* 

The  aelioii  flmuae&ead  at  iMrtji-Arc  nifaaua  pa4  "^ 
I'EhKk,  a>  ainean  IVom  Iba  bibiwUiiiBaru>a«.  •■"* 
id  at  h&  watch  [wblch  ba  ni  hUiSbiI  wu  agmd  b  u  ta* 
la  Knn  a>  the  ibal  (in  wu  IM.  .  _„ 

The  Rjrw  of  tin  nieaij  aapliiKd  fa  makiiif  lia  aBaffl"* 
Tanput  It  mmMbJ  at  Iha  wliala  af  !!■  aawd  ^i^^S 
thaconimaiidDrihcCoinldaltfllla.  ?M|<>iq>!J''».>!°f!! 
la  nj>M pni. wia Ibnngd  JBtsaiH Miiua.  n* *f^w 
inanMbrJtTiinH  Bonaiiuu  aaomnHad  IM  atuiL  ^m 


anoB  airw  nam  uuiu  aaii  paal  twflra)  "i>b(«ai  l£^ 
mmt  dHpnMa  aHuk  wh  aou  B*aa  br  tha  diiMs  d  w»] 

aJianlata,  In  ■  uaA  dautmlgaliad  (inui  aBi^  aa^ 
twvn  li«i1nudoiKa'daek.aoiBeaiaiidabwiMaii>B~ 

oT  tlv  (V«<>r  Iba  ftnO'ivOut  Ibar  w«a  aUlM ;  aaOi? 
I>ari»1^ba  da,  wa.  Oia  M-ma-riMlhw  -taff^KTS! 
tiKnU  ar  ma  and  amnuiaitioa  wan  aaol  ia  abauaW  Wf  ^ 
WTriiHc.  t%aattack atJiiitlba writinaf BfnV^nZ 
in  iho  whole.  fionilifaiitrJliaiiilqiitaabafimlwaH*!""*" 
Ut  put  el|in  at  nlfbL .    ...  .         ...  ._  *. 


At  aarera}  pamidi  dadof  tba  darj 


il  jHiiDda  dodof  tba  dar,  rMMtw"  "TL.-^ 
..  and  Iha  Ibid  rwimnl  orOuwdi,  wan  «■■"  ^ 
1  nTiha litM  cwnMniu. nnpor*! i°J^°£^ 
fardea.  aod  wood.t    Tht  lanaf  waa  lafialaif "" 

•Lata  in  Uw  cnginc^hta  the  aBoaBdaatiiabiJt"5SJS 
o^»l  «imr<l*lha  laiiyi^lah.  tad  pMl  rf  *■  *^"* 

fcue  iJa^ariiDiur  portiAi  i^iS  poat  iCjoaen^"'' 


1WliHcirilHgDnir>H<v>ii>oiiL   IWdhkna  ofOnenl  nT 

ifeUteakorUkpiiiMHkaJ^uaduilKmltJWiiiMiniD-  iL 

-■  — ■  —taiii.  Wi 
M^M^n  nSnSiat  MM—lwl  tf  ih«  wooiMd  b^ ;       I* 


4G4flw*«its)  Mifveii  wtttfwrm^ mrftiot  fHfiAMt  ilro'ttoek 
km  flb  evMiioff.  The  mcrahai  lli«ti  fMdhred  to  pcss  the  Dyle  at 
wiHiaptTtaf  hiiaifHjr;  but  il  wit  ihpn  tioo  lafe. 
What  becsma  atenMUtb  of  Manhal  Grooehjr't  amf  ?— 
It  «aa  alnat  deven  a'doek  in  the  nranriiw  of  (he  ft?fa. 
Aat  Iha  manhal  loamt  that  the  empetor  had  beefi  beaten.  The 
itfarJc  which  he  iotewM  to  make  00  the  road  from  Brinaali  to 
I  wntheraihre  fiven  im,  and  the  armr  jMstcd  the  Dyle  at 


Ihvpflalf— Wlivre,  lAamim,  ImMet,  and  Ofbgny.    Qeneni  Bi- 
4teM«iivWi  ha  Mifitpathed  aa  to  McDDv,  iiMa  he  aanvdhk 


*APMvM!)f  tL 


T. 


(httouriSSQi 


,_j»  WO  wiieiwi 
_     tAwmMt^rnard.tioidT 
vras  tery  obatnAite.  but  thr:  af!k 
alVywarat  was  unmolested.  . 

These  oflkon  oddcd,  that  lb  Uirfr  opiiriciQ.'NR  fca  o>vi«a  da 
rEmprrear  can<nt  efoa  execmei,  par  le  BCafMBal  Grouohr.  M 
armeea  Anfflaise  et  Pnasicnnc  et<dent  pewluey  Mhs  ••———*•» 
This  cannot  !«  admitted.  It  if  said  uQt  Gfaoahf 
permaiifd  by  ▼anfemue  to  pan  on  fo  Warnf.ia  the  1 
ttinir  first  to  Bnonii,  tntf  laeuiiBt  tbt  phmder  dr that 


/  . 


^TBZ  END  OF  WSOUfk  USI^SSJL 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  EYRBIGGIA-S AG  A , 


BABLT  ilNNALS  OF  THAT  DISTRICT  OF  ICELAND  LYING  ABOUND  THE  PBOUONTORr 

'  CALLED  SNiOFELLS. 


♦     i 


*  '  4  A  J   i  r   T ' 


'    !<•  v;A,iiV-aA 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  EYRBIOGIA-SAGA  ? 


MjacLT  jumus  OF  hut  di^ibict  of  icsuitD  ixma  A»fma>  thk  nfiKtaniOBlt 

« 

CALLED  SN4CFSLL8. 


iJUbSTSuSmim,  imitAn,  or  Edin 


.of 

diitiD* 

EdinoQrcDf 

I  ni  It,/  (rawrvM  a  MEier  fM6pilQn  UHpi  it 


met 


be  «u0y  ftmoK 

fh^liiOdSicn^^     

)^  ^wlAs  fVMi  b6  •MMnafvinenl  to  MBtbiM  tfM  woi%.  ] 

Or  tba  wwiui  n«ovdf  of  leeluidie  hiMory  and 
HMratare^  tmre  ift  aone  more  mtewstiiig  than  the 
B^rrbitei^Sin,  compoaed  (as  has  baen  conjactved 
1^  «ha  learaadrThoilLalhi)  bttaff  the  ^ew  1M4,  when 
loalalid  WM  aiil  Mbjaci  to  the  dotmnion  of  Norway. 
IYm  nmtaibU  the Mthor  ia  unknown,  hut  the  aun- 
plidty  of  hii  tnnala  aaefna  a  aaffioient  warrant  for 
^eir  fldility.  Tbey  eoatahk  the  hiatory  of  a  parti- 
«iiMf  tflvfftflfty  of  the  litaiid  ofloaiainh  ^^hiff  wound 
the  piompntory  called  SMifeUar  from  iia  first  aei- 
iMiieiit  by  emigyantahioBn  Norway  t  and  the  chroni- 
cftdataila,  at  great  taogth,  the  Iwda  which  took 
plaea  amopg  the  fiunihea  by  whom  the  land  waa 


^toi^iied,  me  advanfiea  whksh  ther  made  towards  a 
aaova  leg^M  atate  ol  aoeiaty,  their  habita,  their 
>«iper8Citioiiar  attd- their  domeatic  law»  and  euatoma. 
11  iha  evaata  which  an  commemorated  in  theae 
^piofiuokJ  annali  are  not  in  thenaeWea  of  great  im- 
.■Mitafiae,  «■•  veader  nay,  in  reoompenae,  derite, 
wm  ihe  DthMrtaAeaa  with  whiah  they  are  detailed, 
«o  aaqvainiMico  with  the  manneca  of  the  northern 
naaiana  noa  to  be  anjiurad  ftom  the  pemaal  of  more 
geMtal  hiatorjr.  It  n,  theralbre,  ptettimed,  that  an 
mbtttmat  of  the  mora  iotereatiag  paita  of  the  ByrMg- 

fii^wgar  may  ha  aocepaaUe  to  the  raadera  of  the 
lorAm  AniKittitiea.  The  learned  Tboikelitt  pub- 
hahsda  eonecc  edition  of  thia  biaiory  in  1787,  eze- 
eMei  at  the  aapeaae  of  Skihm,  tho  ulnatnoua  and 
■a(^ijii  (III I  patvon  of  miFtham  literature.  A  Latin 
"Mwm,  aappba^  by  the  weH  known  aocaiaf^  of  the 
a^tat,  aaaiata  the  dilBaultiaa  of  tboae  wba  m  im- 
Yai^atlytiaqoahatad  with  the  original  Icelandic. 

In  ^e  year  of  God  883,  a  Norwegian  nobleman, 
wnad  Korn,  having  been  declared  an  exile  by 
Baioldi  Kuig  of  Norway,  had  recourse  to  the  pro- 
laetion  of  Roli  or  Rollo,  who  united  the  oualitiea  of 
n  prieat  and  a  warrior,  and  kept  the  teniple  of  Thor 
tt  tfao  laland  of  Meator.    Biorn  waa  kindly  rsceired, 

Sd  Afffllahed  with  a  yeaael  to  pnraue  hie  fortune  in 
I  ^ring.  Bat  finding  that  bythia  proceeding  he 
had  incorred  the  resentment  of  Harold,  Rolf,  or,  as 
ha  waa  called  from  hia  sacred  office,  ThorolA  (quaai 
'vhor's-Rolf;)  resolved  to  abandon  hia  habitation, 
mid  to  set  sail  for  loehmd.  where,  ten  yeara  before, 
Jtcolony  had  been  a^ed  by  Ingol^  the  eon  of  Ame. 
Thorou  made  a  very  great  sacrifice  to  Thor  prepa^ 
njoty  to  hia  departure ;  and  havmg  received,  or 
fobtteated,  an  oracte  authorising  his  change  or  re- 
mdence,  he  aetaail,  canrying  with  him  the  earth  upon 
^nidi  the  throne  of  Thor  bad  been  niaoed,  the  image 
Vo&.  YUi.  6  Z 


of  the  Maae-Beater  itaeU;  and  the  woodon  Wfi^4i 

WhepTm  rmol  of  the,  adTOBtuMr  fUMroaaM 
IcQUOid,  Thorolf  east  the  oolumna  at  m  jdoTia  Mmh 
tuary  into  the  sai^  ai|d  dedafcd  hia  jmrpm  ff 
eatahhshing  his  nawreaidenoewhentrer  they  shamld 
b«  thrown  on  shore.  Chanee,  and  th«  oanegav^f 
the  tidf«i  dirMMd  the  pulara  to  a  promomory  nr 
peninaal%^  oalled  from  that  curcumatance  Thoia- 
neas.*  Heia  theramrek  Thorolf  eaubliahad  hiBi- 
salf  and  hia  foUowera,  and.  mindfol  of  hia  tutelar 
dei^i  ereoM  a  temple  for  T^r.  th«.  ample  acifle  9^ 
wmch  taatined  the  zeal  of  his  devotion.  An  miMr 
sanemary  contained  the  altar  of  the  deity,  on  whlivi 
waa  placed  a  aihFav  ring*  weighing  two  ouncaa» 
which  waa  aaed  in  the  minietration  of  everv  aolemn 
oath}  and  which  decorated  the  person  of  the  pnaat 
of  Thor  upon  all  occasions  of  public  meeting.  IpafB 
alao  waa  deposited  the  vessel  which  contained  tifa 
blood  of  t|;ie  ^^rificaai  and  the  sacred  impumapt 
for  aprinkhng  it  upon  the  altar  and  the  worahippssv* 
Idola,  representing  the  various  deities  of  Seandinn- 
vian  mythology,  were  placed  around  the  dltwct  and 
a  tax  waa  imposed  upon  all  the  settlers  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  solemn  rites  and  sacriflcea  by  which 
thay  were  to  be  propitiated  s  Thorolf  rsaarviiM  to 
himself  the  oHice  of  bigh-prieat,  with  the  mf 
of  maintaining  the  teaEipK  and  auparintenduig  tfia 
ritual. 

^  aeries  of  curipus  ordinwicea  narked  the  founa- 
ation  and  ej^tent  of  hia  authority.    The  whol^  pf9- 
moBtqry  of  Thorsnesa  was  uadiMr  the  protection    ' 
the  deity,  hut  a  amall  eiBiiiencai  eptitled  K  * 
(t.  4.  the  Holv  Mounts)  waa  ao  peculiarly 

that  none*  pf  the  aettlers  were  to  look  upon  it 

they  had  performed  their  moraing  ablutionsi  a|ia 
each  living  creature  which  ahould  iresMes  vaoft  jjm 
precincts  was  ui^le  to  h^  punished  with  death.  To 
the  terrora  of  religipn  were  added  the  solMnnitiesof 
l«al  authority,  rfear  the  Holy  Moont  waa  eatao- 
liahed  the  place  of  justicei  where  the  popular  aaem- 
bliea  were  held.t  This  spot  waa  also  sacred,  nekhar 
to  be  defiled  by  blood,  nor  polluted  by  any  of  the 
baser  necessities  of  nature,  for  satisfying  whicli  H 
neighbouring  rock  was  appointed.    In  theae  inatiti^ 

*  ThoMwM  MetfM  tohftira  bMB  tbst  ttnaB  penfmrie.  manrtwii 

fa  m  lunwiF  of  the  QsMbifaige  Oyiafl 
Ml  indMited  proDioBtQiy  os  tl|a 

.  _, _  land-    N«ar  the  Dooiiwula  the  ti|« 

Tcllen  law  the  Hclf  afhla,  on  which  there  is  atul  a  imatt  hamlM* 
wMeh.  they  obaerve,  denvm  Itsname  Itom  IheMAentjtkmeiuHisds 
with  wUcn  it  w«i  aneianUy  oonaected.— Trsveh  tfa  Jetkmd^  lO* 
IM   187« 

t'  Each  KtUe  diatrict  of  settlers  had  its  prorinciiJ  assembly,  far 
the  purposo  of  inaJring  laws,  fanposinf  ponishment*.  and  aecoi 
reodatinff  dMbrences.    At  a  later  period,  f «aeral  aeKoobNet  of  J 
whule  loelaadic  people,  oalled  Althinc.  were  hekl  at  a   * 
TbiofTatlaLon  the  fthoras  uf  a  salt-water  lake.— See  ...^ 
Travel.    The  word  thing  answers  to  tb*  negotfm 
Rcimam. 
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ed  by  Sir  Oeorap  Mackoiwto  (n  Ms  Mir««F  of  111 
of  l«<dsnd,  wRicb  is  itself  a  hnie  indented 
south-western  tsoost  of  that  islana-    Near  tb 
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tioDB  we  reeognue  the  nide  oommencement  of  eocial 
order  and  public  law.  The  infant  settlement  of 
Thoiolf  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Biorn. 
the  funtive  upon  whose  account  he  had  incurred 
the  inoignation  of  King  Harold,  and  by  that  of  other 
northern  chiefs,  whom  the  fate  of  war,  or  the  love 
of  adventurer  Ijad  bai^ished  from  their  respective 
homes.  £a A  pqo#e  m  babltatloh  'accdrdiag  to  his 
pleasure,  ^ana  the  settlement  began  to  be  divided 
mto  three  districts,  called  Eyrarvert,  Alpta-fiord, 
and  Breida-wick.  all  of  which  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  Pontiff  ThoroU;  and  the  sanctity  of 
his  institutions. 

The  death  of  ThoroU;  however,  led  the  way  to 

internal  dissension.    A  patriarch,  called,  from  the 

number  of  his  lamily^ama-EiaUak,  (rich  in  chil- 

'^ffl*^  J^tt-^teW*^  to  dbwlte  the  sanctity  of  the 

stipulated.    His  tribe,  confident  in  their  numberiL 

openly  disputed  the  power  of  Thorstein.  who  had 

succeeded  his  father  Thorolf  as  pontiif,  snd  an^ 

nounosd  that  when  occasion  pressed  they  would  pay 

no  more  respect  to  the  soil  of  the  sacred  territory 

than  to  unconsecrated  ground,  nor  woold  they  take 

the  trouble  to  secede  to  the  rock  appointed  for  such 

purposes.    With  this  foul  intent  they  marched  to- 

'  wmras  Thonness,  and  were  met  bv  Thorstein  at  the 

hqad  of  his  tribe,  servants,  and  allies,  who,  after  a 

'  tharpfkitmish,  was  fortunately  able  to  prevent  the 

;ftfttei>ded  profonation  of  the  saered  soil.    But  as 

neither  party  couM  boast  decisive  soecess,  an  arm- 

istiee  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  congress  opened 

Mndfft  die  medintlon  of  an  aged  aettter  called  Thor- 

'titts.    This  ingeniofus  referee  at  onoe  removed  the 

osteilsible  oaose  of  dtMute,  br  dedariqA,  that  the 

f^tory  having^  been  polluted  by  human  Mood  shed 

in  the  conflict,  it  had  lost  ks  sanctity  in  future  t  and, 

'to  lake  away  the  secret  cause  of  contentionihe  de- 

d»iXed  ihat  Thorgrim,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ktallak, 

ifeotdd  be  conjoined  with  Thorstein  in  the  charge  of 

the  temple  of  Thor,  with  an  equal  share  in  the  duties 

tad  revenues  of  the  office  of  pontiff,  and  in  the 

charge  of  protecting  from  sacrilege  a  new  place  of 

Justice,  which  was  now  to  be  established.    It  is  des- 

'cribed  as  a  circular  range  of  upright  stones,  within 

which  one  more  eminent  marked  the  stone  of  Tbor, 

where  human  victims  were  immolated  to  theThun> 

derer^  by  breaking  or  crashing  the  spine.    And  this 

liescnption  may  confute  those  aniiauaries  who  are 

disposed  to  refer  such  circles  exclusively  to  the 

Celtic  tribes,  and  their  priests  the  Druid& 

Thorstein,  son  of  Thorolf,  perished  by  shipwreck. 
His  grandson  Snorro  became  the  most  distinguished 
'^support  of  his  family,  and  the  following  commence- 

eent  of  his  history  marks  the  singular  system  of 
ws  which  already  prevailed  in  Iceland,  as  well  as 
'the  high  honour  in  which  the  female  sex  was  hekl 
in  that  early  period  of  society.  The  tutelage  of 
'Bftorro,  whose  father  died  young,  had  developed 
upon  Borko,  the  Fat,  his  father's  brother,  who  bad 
married  Uxordisa,  his  mother,  and  was  thns  at  once 
his  unde  and  father-in-law.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
9norn>,  with  two  companions,  went  abroad  to 
visit  his  relations  in  Norway,  and  returned  to  Ice- 
land after  the  lapse  of  a  year.  His  companion  Thor- 
lef  was  splendid  in  dress,  arms,^  and  equipment,  be- 
ing mrdea  with  a  sword  of  admirable  workmanship, 
•na^earing  a  shield  painted  blue,  and  exquisitely 
gilded,  and  a  spear,  the  handle  of  which  was  plated 
with  gold.  But  Snorro  was  dressed  in  a  dark  gar- 
ment, monnted  upon  a  black  mare,  and  his  whole 
appearance  intimated  want  and  dejectioa.  This 
^assumed  poverty  rendered  Snorro  mofe  acceptable 
at  Helgafels,  the  abode  of  his  uncle  Borko.  For,  by 
the  law  of  descent,  Snorro  was  entitledto  one  half  of 
the  poeaessions  of  his  grandfather,  now  adminis- 
tered by  Borko;  and  his  mean  appearance  gave  the 
jatter  ground  to  think  that  he  would  sell  them  in 
his  necessity  for  an  inconsiderable  price.  He  was, 
therefore,  not  displeased  to  see  his  nephew  return  in 
,  a  condition  which  did  not  seem  to  supply  to  him  the 
Xi(iean8  of  escaping  from  his  tutelage.  A  singular  in- 
cident, however,  interrupted  their  family  concord. 
Shortly  after  Snorro  had  taken  up  his  abode  with 


his  uncle,  a  party  of  twelve  armed  men,  headed  br 
Eyulf  Gray,  suddenly  appeared  at  HelgafieliL  an 
their  leader  announced  that  he  had  lately  siaia  a 
relative  of  Thordisa,  the  mother  of  Snorro.  Borko^ 
to  whom  the  slaughter  was  indifierent,  and  who  was 
connected  with  Eyulf;  received  him  joyfhlly,  and 
cpmnianded  Jm^  wi^e  to  iXLAkn^Jiim  good  cheer, 
fi^e Ihe  ebjkibd  his  tomij^SlMI^^ 
fefhetimce,  Eyulf  chaliced  to  orop  the  'ftpoon  with 
which  he  was  eating ;  as  he  stooped  to  recover  h, 
the  vindictive  matron,  unable  to  suppress  her  indig- 
nation, snatched  his  swon^  and  severely  woaaded 
htm  ere  he  could  recover  hu  erect  posture.  Botko^ 
incensed  at  this  attack  upon  his  guest,  struck  his 
wife,  and  was  about  to  r^eat  the  blow,  when  Snor- 
ro, throwing  himself  between  them,  repelled  hk 

escaped  with  difficulty,  and  afterwards  recovmd 
from  Borko  a  fine  for  the  wound  which  he  had  sua- 
taihed  i  and  the  uncle  and  nephew  were  obUged  to 
have  recourse  to  justice,  to  arrange  their  mutaal 
claima,  which  were  rendered  yet  more  inextricable 
by  this  brawl. 

When  the  litigants  appeared  before  the  aaaembled 
patriarchs  of  the  settlement,  Borko  admitted  that 
his  nephew,  in  right  of  his  wth^'deceaieii  'w«Mi- 
titled  to  one  half  of  the  territory  of  Hdlgafim  antfta 
also  agreed  that  th^  coiudnotconveiuanUf'pQHM 
it  in  community.  WheMfere  he  ofhnA  to  iwmiiawi 
that  property  from  Snorro,  and  to  makepnyiMittttf 
an  adequate  price.  To  this  proposal  Hoano  ISIqM 
that  his  uncle  ought  first  to  fix  the  price  to  he  gEVeikt 
and  that  he  himself,  as  dasceoded  «f  thf  -M^ 
brother,  should  then  have  it  in  his  opiiDQ  ni thin  it 
sell  his  own  share  in  t^  property^  «r  to  j 
Borko's  moiety  at  the  pooe  to  be  so  jnamea. 

confident  in  the  suppoaeo  poverty  o£  his  myhewi^ 

mated  the  half  of  (he  joint  property,  at  $uc^.o«»oea'9f 
silver,  a  sum  far  beneath  the  real  value;  srhei^  la 
his  astonishment,  Snono  at  once  madeiMflNiHiw 
Uie  stipulated  sum,  and  obfained  iiill  roiiaoaiioO  ^ 
his  paternal  mansion  and  estate. 

Nor  dkl  the  vexations  of  Barko  end  heia. .  ftor 
when  he  was  about  to  depart  from  Hclgii^  mm 
wife  Thordisa  inveked  witnesses  to  hear  leaOaM 
that  she  solemnly  divorced  her  husband  Bedw. 
leging,  as  a  sufficient  reason,  that  he  had  raised  ^^ 
hand  against  her  person.  And  such  were  the  QgktaaC 
an  Icelandic  Mater-iamilias,  that  the  divbroeanddl- 
vision  of  goods  inuaediately  took  ptace  b^weeniMr 
and  her  husband,  although  one  would  have  pi^ 
sumed  that  the  attempt  to  murder  a  gueat  in  laa  aiwii 
presence,  jnight  have  heen  admitted  as  a  aatiafoctttf 
apology  for  the  ifickapo  of  the  huabaad.  S9MP 
having  thus  at  an  easy  rate  obtained  poaaeaswatff 
bu  whole  paternal  inheritanoe  of  Helgafida» loaliw 
time  in  assuming  the  saenad  character  of  priest  itf 
Thor,  and  continued,  from  his  hoIdDeaau  craft  alB 
dexterity,  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  vaiiM 
feuds  which  agitated  the  settlers  in  th»  BtwisaM 
dreary  country,  as  fiercelv  as  if  they  had  bedh  oi*- 
tending  for  the  mines  of  Peni,  or  the  vineyards  «f 
Italy:  so  that  the-  subsequent  part  of  this  lustoiy 
may  be  considered  as  the  annals  oi  Snotnfu  pu^ 
tificat& 

Our  annalist  has  not  left  the  aeeae  altofftther  Oft- 
varied.  Wars  and  prosecutions  befiMe  the  *frfTn¥ir 
of  the  people  ate  indeed  the  ground- work ;  butaaw 
spells  and  supernatural  incidents,  aa  the  auperstitkNi 
of  the  age  beliaved  in,  are  introdnced,  Uke  u»  (Hnea» 
and  miracles  of  classic  history.  Such  inosdenta,  iih 
deed,  make  an  invariablepart  of  the  history  of  arada 
age,  and  the  chronicles  wjiich  do  not  afford  ' 
marks  of  human  credulity,  may  be  grievoody 


pected  as  deficient  in  authenticity.  The  foUbwiDff 
account  of  a  trial  of  skill  between  two  edebrsM 
sorceresses,  occupies  several  pages  of  the  Eyihiggia^ 
Saga. 

'^'Tell  me,"  eakl  Katla,  a  handsome  and  lively 
widow,  to  Gunlaugar,  an  accomplis^hed  and  gallaai 
young  warrior,  "  tell  me  why  thou  fpMst  so  oft  ts 
MahtahUda  1-^Is  it  to  caress  an  old  won^aat^ 
"Thine  own  age,  Katla,"  answered  the  youth  moon- 
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■doratelr,  "mteht  prevent  thy  making:  that  of  Gefr- 
ndaasnbjectorreproRch.'*— *M Ifttle  doomed," repli- 
ed the  offended  matron.  '*  that  we  were  on  an  «innl- 
itf  in  that  particular^out  thon,  who  supposesl  that 
Cfeirnda  is  the  sole  sonrce  of  knowledge,  mayst  find 
that  there  are  others  who  equal  her  in  science."  It 
happened  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter  that 
Gumaugar,  in  company  with  Oddo,  the  son  of  Katlo, 
liad  renewed  one  of  tnose  viints  to  Geirrida,  with 
which  Katla  had  upbraided  him.  "  Thou  shalt  not 
depart  to-night,"  said  the  sage  matron :  "  evil  spirits 
are  abroad,  and  thy  bad  destiny  predominates."— 
"We  are  two  in  company,"  answered  Gunlauifar, 
"  and  have  therefore  nothing  to  fear."—"  Oddo,  re- 
pttied  Geirrida,  "  wiU  be  of  no  aid  to  thee ;  but  go, 
since  thou  wilt  go,  and  pay  the  penalty  of  thy  rash- 
neas."— In  their  way  they  visited  the  rival  matron, 
and  Gunlangar  was  invited  to  remain  in  her  house 
that  night.  This  he  declined,  and  passing  forward 
aione,  waa  ne.\t  rooming  found  lying  before  the  gale 
of  his  fttherThorbiom,  severely  wounded,  and  depri- 
ved of  his  judgment.  Various  causes  were  assigned 
for  tfatft  disaster,  but  Oddo,  asserting  that  they,  had 
parted  in  anger  that  evening  fVom  Gcirridaj  insisted 
that  hia  companion  must  have  sustained  the  injury 
through  her  aoroery.  Geirrida  was  accordingly  cited 
to  die  popular  assembly,  and  accused  of  witchcraft. 
But  twelve  witnesses,  or  compurgators,  having  aa- 
aerted  upon  their  oath  the  innocence  of  the  accused 
pariy^  Geirrida  was  honourably  ireed  from,  the  aG> 
eusatioa  brought  against  her.*  Her  acquittal  did 
not  temnnate  the  rivalry  between  the  two  sorceress- 
08,  for  G^iiiida  belonging  to  the  family  of  Kiliakan, 
and  Katla  to  that  of  the  pontiilSnorro,  the  animosity 
which  stfll  subsisted  between  these  septs  became 
awakened  by  the  quarrel. 

It  chanced  that  Thorbiorn,  called  Digri,  (or  the 
corpulent,)  one  of  the  family  of  Snorro,  had  some 
hoivea  which  fed  in  the  mountain  pastures,  near  to 
those  of  Thorarin,  called  the  Black,  the  son  of  the 
enchantresa  Geirrida.  But  when  autumn  arrived, 
and  the  horees  were  to  be  Mrithdrawn  from  the  mqun- 
tainai  and  housed  for  the  winter,  those  of  Thorbiorn 
oouid  nowhere  be  foond,  and  Oddo,  the  son  of  Katla, 
being  sent  to  consult  a  wizard,  brought  back  a  du- 
bious answer,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  they 
had  been  stolen  by  Thorarin.  Thorbiorn,  with  Oddo, 
aad  a  party  of  armed  followers,  immediately  set 
forth  for  Mahfahlida,  the  dwelling  of  Geirrida  and 
her  son  Thorarin.  Arrived  before  the  gate,  they  de- 
manded permission  to  search  for  the  horses  which 
were  amjsaing.  This  Thorarin  refused,  alleging, 
that  neither  was  the  search  demanded  duly  autuor- 
iiad  by  law,  nor  were  the  iproper  witnesses  cited  to 
be  present,  nor  did  Thorbiorn  offer  any  sufficient 

g ledge  of  security  when  claiming  the  exercise  of  so 
azardous  a  privilege.  Thorbiorn  replied,  that  as 
Thorarin  deelined  to  permit  a  search,  he  must  be 
held  as  admitting  his  guilt;  and  constituting  for 
that  purpose  a  temporary  court  of  justice,  by  cnoos- 
iinr  out  six  judges,  he  formally  accused  Thorarin 
Off  theft  before  the  gate ,  of  his  own  house.  At 
this  the  patience  of  Geirrida  forsook  her.,  "Well," 
•aid  she  to  her  son  Thorarin,  ''it  is  said  of  thee, 
that  thou  art  more  a  woman  than  a  man,  or  thou 
wouldst  not  bear  these  intolerable  affronts."  Tho- 
rarin, ftred  at  the  reproach,  nished  forth  with  his  ser- 
vants and  guests:  a  skirmish  soon  disturbed  the 
legal  process  which  had  been  instituted,  and  one  or 
two  of  both  parties  were  wounded  or  slain,  before 
the  wife  of  Thorarin,  and  the  female  attendants, 
could  separate  the  fray,  by  flinging  their  mantles 
OTer  tbe  weapons  of  the  conibatants.  Thorbiorn  and 
his  partv  retreating,  Thorarin  proceeded  to  examine 
the  fiela  of  battle.  Alas !  among  the  reliques  of  the 
fight,  waa  a  bloody  hand,  too  slight  and  fair  to  be- 
long to  any  of  the  combatants.  It  was  that  of  hia 
wife  Ada,  who  had  met  this  misfortune  in  her  at- 

*  Thb  ceremony  of  camMir^tioir  formed ,  an  k  well  known.  tlv> 
remote  oriftu  of  tiie  trial  t^ junr.  Tlie  eonopurratoift  wen  at  first 
a  kind  of  witneB«eik  who.  upon  tlioir  ircuerai  knowicdge  of  the 
ebuacter  of  the  acctued.  pivo  evidence  of  lii*  being  incnpebic  of 
aaaamittjnff  the  crime  imputed,  but  grafiuaiiy  obtnined  the  charac- 
t«|  d  jutWH,  who  formed  iheir  opinion  upon  the  ovidonce  of 
oOmm  uimrMJ  in  their  prenenoe. 


tempts  to  separate  the  akirmiah.  ^no^naed  to  the 
uttermost,  Thorarin  threw  aside  his  constitutional 
moderation,  and  mounting  on  horseback,  with  biB  al- 
lies and  followers  pursued  the  hoatiie  party,  aad 
overtook  them  in  a  uay-field,  where  they  had  haitad 
to  repose  their  hprsea,  and  to  exult  over  the  daaoaga 
they  nad  done  to  Thorarin.  At  this  momont  he  aa- 
sailed  them  with  such  fury,  that  Be  ajtfw Thorbimi 
upon  the  spot,  and  killed  several  of  hia  attendaiitaf 
aithougli  Oddo,  the  son  of  Katla,  ofoaped  free  ffpta 
wounds,  having  been  dressed  by  ma  intfther  in  «a 
invulnerable  garment.  After,  thia  aetjon;'  mote 
bloody  than  usually  happened  in  an  Icelandic  fia- 

faf^emont,  Thorann  returned  to  Mahfahlida,  and 
eing  questioned  by  his  mother  concemiiig  did 
evenr/4  of  the  skirmish,  he  anawered  in  the  imprd- 
visatory  and  enigmatical  poetry  of  hia  atfa  and 
country,— 

"  From  me  the  ion)  {cpioadi  be  iiu* 

With  wiiich  a  iisinalo  waked  <hs  vari 


From  me.  who  ahunned  not  in  the  Amy, 

Ttirooffh  ibemen  fierce  to  hew  mj  way  , 

(Sinos  meet  ifc  it  tbe  eifle'a  brood 

On  the  freah  MMVto  ahoidd  find  liMirftod,^ 

Then  apared  1  pot  in  fightinc  field, 

With  stalwart  hand  my  iword  to  wield ; 

And  welt  mar  elaim  at  0<fin%  aMne, 

Tbe  phuae  that  waiia  thfa  deed  of  nfaMw* 

To  which  effiiaion  deirrida  answered.  "Do  thefla 
veracs  imply  the  death  ot  Thorbiorn T  —And  llio- 
rarin,  alluding  to  the  legttl  process  which  'Hior- 
biorn  had  inatituted  against  him,  reaunyed  hif 
aong: 

*'  Sharp  bit  the  aword  beneath  the  hood 

Of  Mm  whoae  seal  the  eante  pnnued,  i 

Aod  nidriy  flow'd  tbe  itaaam  of  death. 

Ere  tbe  ffim  bnuid  reanned  theaiieatli  I 

Now,  on  the  buckler  of  the  alain 

The  raven  aita  his  draught  to  drain. 

For  ffOre<dfenoh*d  ia  hia  viaage  bold, 

That  hither  eame  Ma  eooita  to  hold/* 

As  the  conaequeneb  of  this  slaughter  waa  likely  to 
be  aprosecution  at  the  instance  of  the  pontifT  Snor- 
ro, Thorann  had  now  recourse  to  hia  af  tiee  and  kin- 
dred, of  whom  the  moat  powerful  were  Amkill,  hta 
maternal  uncle,  and  Verimond,  who  readily  promi- 
aed  their  aid  both  in  the  field  and  In  the  Comitia,  or 
popular  meeting  in  spring,  before  which  it  was  to  be 
preaumed  Snorro  would  indict  Thorarin  for  tho 
slaughter  ot  hia  kinsman.  Arnkilt  could  not,  how- 
ever, forbeai*  asking  his  nephew  how  he  had  so 
far  lost  hia  usual  command  of  temper.  He  replied 
in  verae 

"  Till  then,  themaatorof  my  mood, 
Men  caird  mo  gentle,  mild,  and  good ; 
But  )ron  fierce  <&ne*a  aharp  toncue  might  ynSkM 
In  wmtry  den  the  fronm  anake.** 

While  Thorarin  K>ent  the  winter  vnth  hia  unda 
Arnkill,  he  received  information  from  hia  mother 
Geirrida,  that  Oddo,  a  son  of  her  old  rival  Katla, 
waa  the  peraon  who  had  cat  oflf  the  hand  of  hia  wila 
Ada.  and  that  he  gloried  in  the  fact.  Thorarin  and 
Arnkill  determined  on  instant  venf^eance,  and  tra* 
veiling  rapidly,  euipriaed  the  house  of  Katla.  Tha 
undismayed  eorcereaa,  on  hearing  them  approaeli| 
commanded  her  eon  to  ait  close  beaide  her,  and 
when  the  aaaailanta  entered  they  only  beheld  Katla^ 
spinning  coarse  yarn  from  what  aeemed  a  lame  dia*. 
taflf,  witti  her  female  domestics  aeated  around  ner.^— 
'^Her  aon,''  she  aaid,  *^  was  abaenton  a  journey  i'^ 
and  Thorarin  and  Arnkill  having  searched  the  house 
in  vain,  were  obliged  to  depart  with  this  answer. 

They  had  not,  however,  gone  far,  before  the  welt- 
known  skill  of  Katla  in  optical  delusion  occurred  ta 
them,  and  they  reaolved  on  a  second  and  stricter 
search.  Upon  their  return  they  found  Katla  in  the 
outer  apartment,  who  seemed  to  be  aheanng  the 
hair  of  a  tame  kid,  but  was  in  reahty  cutting 
the  locks  of  her  son  Oddo.  Entering  the  inner- 
room,  they  found  the  large  distaff  flung  careleaslir 
upon  a  bench.  They  returned  yet  a  thiitl  time,  ana 
a  third  deluaion  was  prepared  for  them ;  for  Katla 
had  given  her  son  the  appearance  of  a  hog,  which 
seemed  to  grovel  upon  the  heap  of  ashes.  Arnkill 
now  seized  and  split  the  distaflf  which  he  had  at 
first  suspected,  upon  which  Katla  tauntingly  observ 
ed,  that  if  their  visits   had  been  unusually  fin- 
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flpeat  that  evniiiig,  th«f  coM  not  be  Mid  to*  be 
Jt^ptfcf  iMKottMl,  flttce  ^qr  had  d^yitroyed  a 


coBopfetely  baf- 


SXU«^ 


^ 7"*1f  ^*wa  aMttraiiigif  retommg  ,-.,.,. 
ML  WMfi  CtoMda  mat  thain.  and  upbraided  them 
pirh  f  wnlnaaiuwo  in  teafehing  for  their  eaemy.  ^He- 
^mm  yet  aaafai,"  she  aaid,  ''and  t  will  accompany 
yMu"-^Katia'a  maiden%  atill  upon  the  watch,  an- 
■ouiwaa  t*  bar  tile  retom  of  the  hostile  party,  theh 
■MBbar  an^nented  byone  who  wore  a  blue  mantle. 
^Mnf*  dm  Katia,  ^itia  die  aorcereaa  Geinida, 
mainat  whomapeSewiQbeofnoaTail."  Immedi- 
'  MB  die  rained  and  boarded  aeat  If  hidh 
«.«  mm^mM.m,m*  nho  concoaled  Oddo  beneadi  it,  and 
•owrewd  it  wnh  ouahiona  aa  befora,  on  wfaicl|  ahe 
flUetebad  haraelf,  oomplaining  of  indiaeoattion. 
the  antranee  of  the  hostile  partf,  Geirrida, 
jt  apaBhing  a  word,  flimg  aaide  her  mantle. 
took  oat  a  piece  of  aeal-akin,'in  which  ahe  wrn>ped 

{p  Kada'i  headi  and  eommaaded  that  ahe  ■houid  be 
eld  by  Bome  of  the  attandanta,  while  the  others 
l^ke  open  the  boarded  space  beneath  which  Oddo 
lay  concealed,  peised  apon  him,  bound  him,  and  led 
ftim  away  mpw  widi  hia  mother.  Next  morning 
CMdo  waa  hanged,  and  Katla  atoned  to  death; 
lot  not  undt  she  had  eonfeaaed  that  dirough  her 
aoroery  aha  had  oocasionad  the  diaaater  of  Oimlau- 
\Xf  wWeh  fiat  led  the  way  to  duMe  fsada.  Tbia 
itibn  if  remarkable^  becauae  it  aeems  to  have 
place  without  any  preYioua  ceremony  of  jndi- 
procedure,  which,  m  general,  we  find  the  lee- 
ers  eonsiderea  as  necessary  preliminaiiea  to  the 
aondemnation  and  execudon  of  criminala. 

Spring  now  appvoached,  ai^  it  becama  necessaiy 
ibr  Thorarin  ta  tsike  aoaae  resohition  9  for.  although  it 
aaemed  poasme  that  the  alaughter  which  had  taJien 
place  on  oocaaion  of  mia  unhappy  feud  might  be 
atoned  by  a  pecuniary  unposition.  wt  so  many  per- 
aons  hadbeen  aiain,  thai  the  usual  floes  correspond- 
ing to  their  rank  were  move  than  aufficient  toexhaust 
pla  fortune :  And.  to  hasten  hie  determination,  Snor- 
10,  accompanied  by  a  band  q(  «gh^  horaemen,  ap- 
peared beraire  the  house  of  Amkdk,  for  the  puipoee 
af  cidxig  Thorann  to  anawer  foe  the  elaughter  of 
Xlioihioni.  Tluaoitationwaapeifonaedinooiedieaee 
t>  the  Icelandic  law,  which  pern^ttod  no  aocuaaiion 
ff>  be  brought  scaiast  any  party  who  had  net  been 
^vioualy  e|)pnefd  of  the  chaige  by  a  eioamens  cfo- 
iveied  to  bim  personally,  or  at  hie  dwelfing  place.^ 
rhe  ceremony  being  peaceably  performed,  Thorarin, 
A>serving  the  strong  party  in  attendance  upon  9nor- 
10,  broke  forth  into  a  poetical  rhapaody : 

"  NofejAte  tvce,  no  tmadt  hand. 
OompMt  nw  from  my  naUve  land : 
O'ermatcb'd  in  Dumpen  and  in  raiffht, 
.  'Br  b^fd  botti  in  annmr  briffat, 

A  goKien  man,  I  ridd  to  odSl" 

4oeonlintdy,  ere  the  popah&r  aasembly  met,  Thora* 
m,  with  ma  telalhre  verimond,  embarked  m  a  ves- 
eel  for  Scandinavia.  Of  the  former,  the  history  tells 
m  no  more;  hut  Verimond,  who  separated  from 
hte  and  apent  tlie  subsequent  winter  at  the  court  of 
Count  Haeo,  son  of  Sigurd^  then  regent  of  Nor- 
^y«  condnuea  to  make  a  figure  in  the  Eyrbig- 
gia-Saga. 

It  aeema  that  Haoo  had  st  his  court  two  of  those 
HeraatkaibteelMMipioaa,  called  Bereerkir;  men,  who, 
hy-  moral  or  phyaicai  exeitatioR  of  some  kind  or 
other,  were  wont  to  wmk  themseWes  into  a  state  of 
l^tonxy,  during  which  they  achieved  deeds  pas!*ing  hu- 
man etrengta,  and  rushed,  without  sense  of  danger, 
9f  feeling  of  pain,  upon  every  species  of  peril  that 
aould  be  opposed  to  them.  They  used  no  defensive 
armour,  and  fought  at  dmes  only  covered  with 
meir  undergarments;  hence,  perhaps,  their  name, 
B^nerkir,  Bard  but  for  the  Sark,  or  shirt.  Veri- 
nond  contracted  a  sOrt  of  friendship  with  these 
elMunpiona,  who,  unleee  when  seised  with  their  fits 
ef  iiiry,  wers  not  altogether  discourteous  or  evil- 

*11ila  law  of  •ummoni  is  often  mentioned,  and  mmjidi  to  have 
••an  refQlartyinabted  upon.  It  was  attended  with  some  risk  to 
jaagM^lio  x'antand  lo  mako  tho  citation,  and  often  ended  in 


ttQoaed.  Buiaaanyaontiidiaiiettwaaepttac 

their  ,acormy  paaaaaa^  their  Mfl«pa«y  eacH  not  hi 
eaued  very  eafo  or  coaonodioua,  VaiimndL  hem» 
ever,  who  now  daaired  to  retum  (0  Iceiaia.  t» 
ceived  Aat  in  the  fonds,  to  whieh  he  ni^t  hi 
there  expoied,  the  anpp<3ft  of  me  twp  Bemdii 
would  be  9f  the  greateat  advanta^  to  haik  Aam 
upon  this  ulea,  whan  Baco  at  m  d«|mlai»  ^am 
urn  any  reaaonable  boon  w^h  ha  uucbtiiaMabi 
prayed  that  ha  would  permit  tai^  two  rhinmma 
to  acoompany  ham  to  hia  native  oeqM^  Ai 
Count  aaaentedt  but  not  widiout  ahawmg  ■■  tb 
danger  of  hia  reqiw*!-  Thay  am  only  aecanoawd, 
said  Baoo,  to  wmU  to  a^n  of  greaa  paertr  nd 
high  rank,  and  will  be  leluetant  and  aimbeiga 
atmendianea  to  a  peraon  of  a  maaBar  atatien. 

Yenmond,  howatar,  granied  at  thapenaisskiad 
the  Count,  thon^  leluctimdy  oraata^  and  tei 
Pfoluse  in  promiaea  to  Halli  and  Leikner,  pnai* 
ding  they  would  acoompany  him  to.IoelaiaL  1b« 
frankly  objected  to  the  poverty  of  ^  ewnti.  jna 
agreed  to  go  thither,  apprixtng  their  eoatelw  d 
me  aame  tmie,  that  meir  fiiendehip  « 

dure  long  if  he  r^uaed  then^  any  boon 

hia  power  to  grant,  and  which  tnear  wA^  cosflMiB 
den^and.  yenmon4  again  aaauved  diem  ef  im. 
anxious  wish  to  gratify  them  ii 


a 
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he  should  be  i^rovided  with  m>  epouae,  licK  athh 
born,  and  beautiftd.  But,  as  it  was  not  aaif  »  M 
a  maiden  so  gifted,  who  would  luuta  her  latiinAa 
1}reigner  of  mean  oirth,  who  waa  baaides  •  Btnm^ 

ar,  verimond  waa  compelled  to  elude  the  moid  of 

is  champion. 

This  waa  likely  to  occaaioA  auch  anmiti,  tint 
Verimond  began  to  think  of  tranaforrtngfaistrooMe- 
Bome  and  ungovernable  sateUites  to  his  bnrtlMr 
Amgrim.  a  man  of  a  stem,  fierce,  and  active  dis^^ 
sitioo,  who  had  carried  on  numepoua  feuds,  «asn 
every  case  refused  to  make  pecuniary  conpcaisaBa 
for  the  alaughtera  which  he  had  committed.  Thd 
he  waa  usually  called  Styr,  {L€.ib»  Stiniof  d 
Tumulmous;)  aa  Verimond  waa  termed  W/mf 
the  Delicate.  Styr,  neverthelesa,  tumultueae  aa  as 
waa,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  sf  p 
patronage  of  the  Beraerkir.  It  waa  in  vain  tnl 
Verimond  protested  that  be  gifted  him  with  twa 


designed  this  present  as  a  gage  _. 
temal union.  Styr«Drofe8aing a emoere confideaea 
in  his  brotherly  anection,  intimated,  that  he  hat 
heard  enough  of  the  disposition  of  these  Mfli 
warriors,  to  satisfy  him  that  they  would  be  nuMt 
cmbarrassini:  than  useful  dependants,  and  a^ 
fiiHy  determined  never  to  admit  them  withia  aia 

familx* 

Verimond  was  therefore  obliged  to  chaofa  M 
tone,  to  acknowledge  the  dread  m  which  he  tkm 
of  the  Beraerkir.  and  request  his  brother's  sdviaaaDj 
assijBUnce  to  na  him  of  them ;  "  That,"  aiia««ia 
Styr,  "  is  a  different  proposal  I  could  Toffftrp'^ 
accepted  them  as  a  pleage  of  favour  or  fziowwl 
but  to  relieve  thee  from  danger  and  difficaltyj  V'^ 
content  to  encumber  myself  with  the  chaigfiv  ^ 
associates."  The  next  point  was  to  reoon^a  9* 
Berserkir,  (who  might  resent  being  tranafccrw  i*a 
bondsmen  from  the  01^  brother  to  the  other,)  to  twa 
change  of  masters.  ^ 

The  warlike  and  fierce  disposition  of  •Styrsaafflaej 
however,  so  much  more  suitable  to  their  e^**"!!! 
that  of  Verimond,'  that  they  speedily  acqaieacea,anfl 
accompanyin;;  their  new  patron  upon  a  n^**"*"*: 
excursion,  evinced  their  strength  in  k^^^WuS 
pieces  a  strong  wooden  frame,  or  bed,  in  ^""SlS 
enemy  had  taken  refuge,  so  that  Styr  had  ^f^SS 
tunity  of  slaying  him.    The  presumption  of  nw* 


The 


li,  however,  soon  discomposed, their  unioD;  *jj 
champion  cast  the  eyes  of  aff^tion  on  -Aadiaa,  w 
daughter  of  his  patron,  a  haughty,  fiery,  aiw  wj^ 
damsel,  well  qualified  to  captivate  the  heart  «  • 
Beraarkar.    He  formally  announoed  to  Styr  that  as 
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dcniBDdcd  her  hand  in  marriage,  that  a  rofttsal  would 
be  a  breach  of  their  friendship,  but  that  if  he  would 
accept  of  hie  allianae,  he  and  nis  brother  would  ren- 
der bhn  the  most  powerful  man  in  Iceland. 

At  thie  unexpected  proposal  Styr  for  a  time  re- 
ixwined  silent,  oonsidennR  how  best  he  might  evade 
the  premimptuous  demand  of  this  frantic  champion, 
and  at  len^h  observed,  that  the  friends  of  his  iami> 
ly  must  be  consulted  upon  his  daughter's  establish- 
menu  "  Three  day«*  space,"  answered  Halli,  "  will 
suffice  for  that  purpose,  and  be  mindful  that  our 
iheDdship  depends  on  thine  answer."  Styr  in  great 
dottbt  and  trouble  journeyed  to  Hel^els,  to  con- 
milt  die  experience  of  the  poniifT  Snorro.  When 
Snorro  learned  that  he  came  to  ask  advice,  "  Let  us 
ascend"  be  said.  ^  the  sacred  mount ;  for  such 
eonncils  as  are  taken  on  that  holy  spot  rarely  prove 
unpropttiouB."  They  remained  in  deep  conference 
on  the  mount  of  Tnor  until  evening,  nor  did  any 
one  know  the  purpose  which  they  agitated,  but  what 
followed  Buffioiently  shows  the  nature  of  the  ooun- 
aele  suggested  upon  the  holy  ground. 

Styr.  so  soon  as  he  returned  home,  announced  to 
Haiti  his  eaqtectation,  that  since  he  conld  not  re- 
deem his  bnde  by  payment  of  a  inm  of  money  as 
was  usual,  he  should  substitute  in  lieu  thereor,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  right  ahd  custom,  the  performance 
of  some  unuenal  and  difficult  task.  "And  what  shall 
that  task  beT*  demanded  the  suitor.  **  Thou  shalt 
Ibrra,"  said  Sttr,  *'a  path  through  the  rocks  at 
Biamiffaai;  and  a  fence  betwixt  my  property  and 
that  of  my  neighbours ;  also  thou  shalt  construct  a 
house  for  the  reception  of  my  flocks,  and  these  tasks 
accomplished  thou  shalt  nave  Asdisa  to  wife." 
"  Though  anaccQstomed  to  such  servile  toil,"  repli- 
ed the  Berserkar,  "  I  except  of  the  terms  thou  hast 
ofiered."  And  by  the  assistance  of  his  brother  he 
accoBq>lished  the  path  required,  a  work  of  the 
gireateet  labour,  and  erected  the  bound-fence,  of 
which  vestiges  remained  in  the  days  of  our  his- 
torian. 

The  Rerseikir  were  oom  labovring  at  the  stable 
for  the  flocks,  while  the  servants  of  Btyr  were  em- 
ployed in  the  constraction  of  a  subterranean  bath,  so 
eontrived  that  it  coald  on  a  sudden  be  deluged  with 
bailing  water,  or  heated  to  a  8ttffi>cating  degree. 
Oa  the  last  dajr,  when  the  brethren  were  approach- 
ias  the  conclusion  of  their  task,  Asdisa.  the  daugh- 
ter of  8tyr,  passed  by  them  splendidly  arrayed. 
Then  strng  HaJli,— 

"  Ob  wfaitheT  doit  tbou  wend  thy  way, 
Mr  nutklen,  b  luch  rich  array, 
Fat  o&tet  have  I  mob  tbae  rociii 
8u  sayif  diMNd,  lo  ftr  from  boas  >—" 

Tben  Leikner  also  sung,— 

"  Tffl  Mw  that  ftole  of  pvple  mit 
Full  seldom  did  the  mau«q  wwi, 
KThj  14  she  now  attired  to  fldr ! 
TliB  ewiM,  0  miM,  bMigndfipIaj, 


lortl 

wnh 


U  anwDotad  ndmmit  cay, 
Ml dMaiaftd paw wbjr,  . 
Je&t  up  and  Korafol  are^' 


Bat  Asdisa,  disliking  either  the  bard  or  the  poetryi 
or  both^  passed  on  without  making  any  answer. 

Evening  now  approached,  and,  the  stipulated  task 
being  ended,  the  champions  returned  to  the  dwellinx 
of  Styr.  The  Berasrkir  were  extreraefy  exhausted, 
aa  was  common  with  persons  of  their  condition, 
whose  profuse  expenditure  of  strength  and  tfaiitM 
kuittoed  a  proportional  dcttree  of  relaxation  after  se- 
vece  labour.  They,  theretore,  gladly  accepted  Styr's 
proposal,  that  they  should  occupy  the  newly-oon- 
stracted  bath.  When  they  had  entered,  their  insi- 
dious patron  eaused  the  trap-door  to  be  Modtaded. 
and  a  newly-stripped  bollock's  skin  to  be  stretched 
before  the  entrance,  and  then  proceeded  to  pour  in 
soalding  water  through  the  aperture  contrived  for 
that  purppeeii  and  to  neat^he  bath  to  an  intolerable 
wtok.  The  unfortunate  Berserkir  endeavoured  to 
oreak  out,  and  Halli  succeeded  in  forcing  the  door, 
bat  Us  ftiet  eatangling  in  the  slippery  hide,  he  was 
stabbed  by  Styr,  ere  ne  conld  make  any  defence: 
his  brother  attempting  the  entrance,  was  forced 
headlong  back  into  thebath,  and  thus  both  perished. 


Styr  caused  their  bodies  to  be  interred  in  a  narrow 
glen*  of  such  depth  that  nothing  but  the  sky  was 
visible  from  its  recesses.  Then  Styr  oompoeed  tins 
song  concerning  his  exploit  i— 

**  ThcM  elMJnpioitt  ftrmi  beyond  the  main 
or  Icelaod'a  aoni  1  doem'd  the  bane. 


Hot  fju'd  I  to  endure  the  harm 
And  frantic  fury  of  their  aim, 
But.  oonqueror,  cave  tbifi  valley'i  flooi 
To  be  the  gtim  Bertcrkir's  tomb." 


m. 


When  the  pontiff  Snorro  heard  that  the  stratagem 
of  Stvr  had  proved  successful,  he  paid  him  a  visat. 
in  which,  aner  a  day's  consultauoUf  Asdisa,  the 
daughter  of  Styr.  was  betrothed  to  Snorro.  The 
marriage  was  solemnized  shortly  afterwards,  ani 
the  activity  and  intrepidity  of  Styr  beuig  aided  by« 
and  aiding  in  turn,  the  wisdom  and  experience  m 
Snorro.  the  power  of  both  was  greatly  extended  and 
fortified  by  this  alliance. 

Passing  some  feuds  q|  less  interest,  we  come  to 
the  history  of  Thorolf  Aegifot.  This  chief  had  m 
his  youth  defied  to  combat  an  aged  chempioti  call- 
ed Ulfar,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  his  territory. 
Ulfar,  though  old  and  dim  of  sight,  preforred  deata 
to  dishonour,  and  met  Thorolf  in  single  combat 
Ulfar  foil,  but  ThoroLC  received  a  wound!  in  the  leg^ 
of  which  he  ever  after  halted,  and  thus  acquired  tha 
name  of  Bsgifot,  or  the  Crook-footed.  Thorolf  had 
one  son,  the  same  Arukill  who  figured  in  the  histoir 
of  Thorarin  the  Black,  and  two  daughteta,  one  oi 
whoni  was  the  enchantress  Geirrida.  As  Thorott 
waxed  aged,  he  became  of  a  cankered  and  savage 
disposition,  and  as  crooked  in  his  mind  as  in  his 
limbs.  Many  causes  of  discord  occarred  betwixl 
him  and  his  son  Arnkill,  until  at  length  they  weie 
in  a  state  of  utter  enmity. 

The  nearest  neighbour  of  Thorolf  Beaifot  was 
Ulfar,  a  freedman  of  Thorbrand.  possessed  of  a  fisii 
property.  It  was  said  of  this  cultivator,  that  he  un- 
derstood the  art  of  making  hay  better  than  any  maa 
in  Iceland,  and  that  his  crop  was  never  injured  by 
rain,  or  his  cattle  by  storms.  Thorolf  went  to 
consult  this  sage  u^n  the  management  of  the  hay^ 
croD  on  a  fleta  which  they  possessed  in  commoiL 
"  This  week,"  said  Ulfar,  *  will  be  rainy;  let  us  use v 
it  in  cutting  the  hay ;  it  will  be  followed  by  a  fort* 
night  of  dnr  weather,  which  we  wUl  employ  in  drv* 
ing  it"  TboroU^  however,  became  impatient  ana, 
dubious  of  a  change  of  weather,  ordered  his  hay  to 
be  carried  to  his  yard,  and  ricked  up,  while  that  off 
Ulfar  was  yet  lying  in  the  swathe ;  and  at  the  samo 
time,  whether  impelled  bv  cupidity^  caprice,  or  je^ 
lousy,  does  not  appear,  he  carri^  kbtaie  luso  utflk- 
part  of  the  crop  which  belonged  to  tha  weather- wise 
Ulfar.  The  latter  reclaimed  his  pfol^erty  |  hut,  aftcar 
some  altercation,  saw  no  m^eans  of  radreaa  so  eneo- 
tual  as  to  appeal  to  the  justice  of  Anffiin,  the  son  of 
Thorolf.  Arnkill,  after  vain  applications  for  justu^i 
to  his  father,  was  at  length  contented  to  indemai& 
Ulfar,  by  making  payment  to  him  of  the  value  of 
the  hay,  a  prosMsal  to  which  his  father  had  refiised 
to  accede,  saying,  in  the  plentitude  of  oppreasiva 
power,  "That  the  churl  was  already  too  wealthy.** 
Amkin,  bowqver,  indemnified  nunself  of  the  price  of 
the  hay  by  driving  on  twelve  nt  oxen  belonging  to 
his  father,  which  he  alleged  were  compensated  by 
the  money  thus  advanced  to  ITlfar. 

It  waa  uow  the  feast  of  Jol,  tod  ThoroU;  who  had 
drank  freely,  and  circulated  much  liquor  ameng  his 
bondsmen,  was  so  incensed  against  Vlfari  that  ho 
offered  liberty  to  any  of  his  serfs  who  would  bitrt 
his  house,  and  consume  him  among  the  flames.  , 
Six  of  his  bondsmen  set  out  upon  thie  neighbourly 
exploh^  but  the  fliames,  as  they  began  to  rise,  be- 
came visible  to  Amkin.  who  hastened  with  his  fol- 
lowers to  the  house  or  Ulfar,  extini[uiBhed  the  fifS^ 
and  made  prisoners  the  inoendianes.  These  he 
transported  to  his  own  house,  and  hanged  them  next 
mornmg  without  ceremony,  to  the  great  increase  ot 
his  father's  discontent,  ulfor,  on  the  other  hand, 
rejoiced  at  having  acouired  so  active  an^  powerful  a 
protector,  chose  Arnkill  for  his  immediate  patron, 
to  the  displeasure  of  th^  family  of  his  original  mas- 
ter ThorSrand,  who  viewed  with  resentment  thd 
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chance  of  loting  the  inheritance  of  their  father's 
fipeedman. 

In  consequence  of  thia  transaction,  the  wrath  of 
Thorolf  grew  so  high  against  his  son,  that  he  went 
to  the  pontiff  Snorro,  to  prevail  .on  him  to  prosecute 
Arnkill  to  the  uttermost,  for  the  slaughter  of  his  six 
bondsmen.  Snorro,  at  first,  declinea  to  have  any 
interference  with  the  matter,  alleging  the  good  cha- 
racter of  Arnkill,  and  the  foul  treason  in  which  the 
aerfs  of  Thorolf  had  been  engaged  when  seized  and 
executed.  "  I  wot  well  the  cause  of  thy  regard  for 
Arnkill,"  answered  Thorolf ;  "  thou  thmkest  he  will 

rfor  thy  support  in  the  assembly  more  freely  than 
Sut  hearken :  I  know  thy  desire  to  possess  the 
Aur  woods  of  Krakaness,  which  pertain  to  me.  I 
•will  bestow  them  on  thee,  if  thou  wilt  prosecute  the 
cause  arising  from  the  slaughter  of  my  bondsmen 
v|ith 
count 
to  thyself. 

gain  thus  artfully  held  out  to  him,  and  agreed  to  pro- 
secute the  cause  to  the  uttermost. 

The  pleadings  were  ingenious  on  both  sides,  the 
age  ana  country  considered,  and  show  some  pro- 
gress in  the  intricate  punctilios  of  municipal  jurispru- 
dence. The  death  of  the  bondsmen  was  urged  by 
Snorro  as  inflicted  without  legal  process.  The  ac- 
cused defended  himself  upon  the  fact  of  their  being 
apprehended  in  the  act  of  burning  Ulfar's  habitation. 
It  was  replied,  that  though  this  might  have  justified 
their  being  slain  on  the  spot,  yet  it  gave  those  who 
seized  them  no  right  to  execute  tnem  elsewhere 
after  a  day's  interval.  At  length  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  award  of  the  two  brethren,  Styr  and 
Verimond,  who  appointed  Artikil!  to  pay  a  fine  of 
twelve  ounces  of  silver  for  the  death  of  each  domes- 
tic. Thorolf  incensed  to  the  highest  pitch  at  this 
lenient  imposition,  broke  forth  into  complaints 
against  Snorro,  whom  he  considered  as  having  be- 
trayed his  cause,  and  retired  from  the  convention 
to,  meditate  a  bloody  revenge  against  all  his  ene- 
mies. 

Ulfar  the  most  helpless  and  inoffensive,  was  the 
first  to  experience  Thorolf  s  resentment.  He  had 
been  feasting  vrith  his  patron  Arnkill,  and  had  de- 
M)arted  loaded  with  arms  and  other  presents,  when 
he  was  waylaid  and  assassinated  by  Spagil,  a  villain 
whom  Thorolf  bad  hired  to  do  the  aeea  bv  an  ample 
bribe.  Arnkill,  who  chanced  to  be  aBroad  that 
evening,  observed  a  man  at  a  distance  bearing  the 
shield  which  he  had  so  lately  bestowed  on  Ulfar. 
"That  buckler,"  said  he,  "Ulfar  hath  not  parted 
ftom  willmglf  I  inirsue  the  bearer  of  it,  and  ifl  as  I 
dread,  he  has  ilain  my  client  through  my  father's 
mtti^tion,  bring  him  not  before  my  sight,  but  slay 
fdm  instantly."  Apart  of  his  followers  instantly 
mmued  Spaol,  and  having  seized  and  compelled 
him  to  avow  nis  crime,  and  confess  by  whom  it  was 
prompted,  they  killed  him  on  the  spot,  and  brought 
back  to  Arnkill  the  spoils  of  the  unhappy  Ulfar. 

The  disputes  concerning  the  inheritance  of  Ulfar 
now  augmented  the  dissensions  of  the  settlement. 
It  was  claimed  bv  the  family  of  Thorbrand,  as 
XJlfar  had  been  his  freedman,  and  by  Arnkill  as  his 
immediate  patron  and  protector.  The  former,  how- 
ever, proved  the  weaker  party :  and  on  having  re- 
course to  Snorro,  received  little  encouraf2;ement  to 
cope  with  Arnkill:  "  You  share  only,"  said  the  wily 
pontiff  **  the  general  lot  of  the  tribe,  which,  while 
Anri^  lives,  roust  put  up  with  such  aggressions  un- 
avenged." "Most  truly  spoken,"  replied  the  sons 
of  Thorbrand,  "  nor  can  we  complain  of  thee,  Snor- 
^tOt  for  refusing  to  advocate  our  cause,  who  art  so 
tame  and  cold  in  asserting  thine  own."  With  these 
words  of  reproach,  they  loft  the  assembly  in  great 
discontent. 

Thorolf  Baegifot  bekan  now  to  repent  having  be- 
stowed upon  snorro  the  woods  of  Krakaness  with- 
out obtaining  the  stipulated  gratification  of  his  re- 
sentment. He  went  to  the  pontifif  and  demanded 
restitution,  alleging,  that  he  had  transferred  the 
woods  in  loan,  not  as  a  gift.  But  Snorro  refused  to 
listen  to  his  demand,  and  appealed  to  the  testimony 
of  those  who  witnessed  the  transaction,  that  he  had 


received  the  woods  in  full  property.    In  the  wannth 
of  passion,  Thorolf  now  baa  recourse  to  his  sod, 
and  proposed  to  him  to  renew  their  natural  alliance^ 
and  that  the  pledge  of  their  friendship  should  be  tiM 
union  of  their  forces,  to  recover  from  Snorro  the 
woods  of  Krakaness.    "  It  was  not  for  love  of  nie," 
said  Arnkill,  "that  thou  gavest  Snorro  posaessioa 
of  these  woods;  and  although  1  know  ne  has  no 
just  title  to  them,  I  will  notenter  into  feud  with  the 
pontiff  to  gratify  thy  resentmeiU  by  quarrelling  wiA 
him."— "Thy  cowardice,"    said  Tborol£    "rather 
than  any  other  motive,  causes  thy  affected  modera- 
tion."— Think  on   the   matter  what   thou  wilt," 
said  Arnkill,  "but  I  will  not  enter  into  feod  with 
Snorro  on  that  suBfect." 

Thus  repulsed  at  every  hand,  and  in  all  the  agony 
of  impotent  fur}%  Thorolf  Biegifot  returned  lo  his 
own  house.  He  spoke  to  no  one,  partook  not  of  the 
evening  meal,  but,  sifting  in  silence  at  the  highest 
part  of  the  table,  suffered  his  domestics  to  retire  to 
rest  without  quitting  his  chair..  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  found  dead  in  the  'same  place  and 
posture. 

A  message  instantly  conveyed  to  Arnkill  the  news 
of  his  father's  d^th.    When  he  came,  the  corpse 
remained  seated  in  the  posture  in  which  Thorolf 
had  expired,  and  the  terrified  familv  hinted  that  he 
had  fallen  by  the  mode  of  death  ol  all  others  the 
most  dreadtxi  by  the  Icelanders.*    Arnkill  entered 
the  apartment,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  approach 
the  body  from  behind ;  and  he  cautioned  the  attend- 
ants that  no  one  should  look  upon  the  face  of  the 
corpse  until  the  due  propitiatory  rites  were  perform- 
ed.   It  was  not  without  application  of  force  thai  the 
corpse  could  be  removed  from  the  seat  which  it  oc- 
cupied;  the  face  was  then  veiled,  and  the  cus- 
tomary ceremonies  paid  to  the  dead  body.    This 
done,  Arnkill  commanded  the  wall  of  the  apart- 
ment to  be  broken  down  behind  the  spot  where 
Thorolf   had  died,  and  the  corpse   being   raised 
up  with   difficulty^  and  transported  through   the 
breach,t  was  deposited  in  a  grave  strongly  built. 

But  these  meet  honours,  and  this  grave,  however 
fortified,  could  not  appease  or  retain  the  restless 
spirit  of  Thorolf  Bs^foi.  He  appeared  in  the  dis^ 
trict  by  night  and  day,  slew  men  and  cattle,  and 
harrowed  me  country  so  much  by  his  firequent  ap- 
parition and  mischievous  exploits,  that  his  son  Arn- 
kill, on  the  repeated  complamts  of  the  inhabitants, 
resolved  to  change  the  place  of  his  father's  sepal ture. 
Some  opposition  was  threatened  by  the  eons  of 
Thorbrand,  who  refiised  to  permit  the  corpse  to  be 
carried  through  their  domains,  until  reminded  by 
their  father,  that  it  was  illegal  to  refuse  passage  to 
those  who  were  travelling  in  discharge  of  a  doty  im- 
posed bv  law.  and  such  was  the  bunal  of  the  dead. 
The  body  of  Thorolf  was  found  on  opening  the  tomb« 
but  his  aspect  was  fearful  and  grisly  to  a  preterna- 
tural degree.  He  was  placed  on  a  bier  between  two 
strong  oxen,  which,  nevertheless,  were  worn  out  by 
fatigue  ere  they  had  transported  him  a  few  miles. 
Others  were  substituted  in  their  room,  but  when 
they  attained  the  summit  of  a  hill,  at  some 
distance  from  the  destined  place  of  sepulture,  the 
harnessed  steers  became  frantic,  and  breaking  their 
yokes,  rushed  down  the  precipice  and  perished.  The 
corpse,  too,  became  of  such  ponderous  weight,  that 
it  could  by  no  means  be  transported  anv  farther,  so 
that  Arnkill  was  fain  to  consign  it  to  the  earth  on' 
the  ridge  of  the  hill  where  it  lay,  and  which  took  its 
name  henceforth  from  that  of  Bsgifot.  Arnkill 
cau^  a  mound  of  immense  hei^t  to  be  piled 
above  the  grave,  and  Thorolf  durmg  the  lifetime 
of  his  son,  remained  quiet  in  his  new  abode,  although, 
as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  he  gave  further  distint)- 
ancc  after  Arnkill' s  death. 

After  the  death  of  Thorolf,  Arnkill  engaged  in  va> 
rious  disputes  \*ith  the  pontiff  Snorro  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  woods  of  Erakaneas,  and  with  the 

*  Suiciie  leematobe  iqdicatML 

^  It  u  atili  an  Brticle  of  uopolar  itipentitioo  io  SeoUand,  tkal 
the  carpse  of  a  luicidc  ought  not  to  be  carried  oat  of  the  af«rt> 
ment  hy  th€i  door,  bat  lowered  throofh  a  window,  or  eoovare' 
throuch  a  braaeh  in  the  wall.  Nefleet  of  tlat  oteenranee  it  aop- 
poeea  to  expoee  the  bouae  to  be  haonted. 
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£■  of  Thoriirtnd,  on  aeooiint  of  their  old  feud, 
nad  (he  better  in  many  skirmishes,  and  in  many 
ates  before  the  national  conyention.  Nor  was 
Saorro  lor  a  length  of  time  successful  in  his  vari- 
OSS  efforts  to  remove  this  powerful  rival  ;'-for,  al- 
thouffb  a  priest,  he  was  not  in  any  respect  nice  in 
hia  choice  of  means  on  such  occasions,  and  practised 
repeatedly  against  Arnkill's  life  by  various  attempts 
at  assassmation.  At  length,  however^  irntated  to 
the  highest  pitch,  by  a  conversation  in  which  he 
heard  strangers  extol  the  power  and  courage  of 
Amkill  above  his  own,  the  pontiff  resolved  to  cm* 
ploy  in  his  revenge  the  sons  of  Thorbrand.  To 
Thorlef  Kimbi,  the  strongest  of  these  champions,  he 

Skve  a  choice  war  axe.  and,  buidine  him  observe 
e  length  of  the  handle,  addecT  "Vet  it  is. scarce 
long  enough  to  reach  the  nead  of  Amkill  while  ma- 
king hay  at  the  farm  of  Ulfar."  It  must  be  observed, 
that  Arnkill  durst  not  occupy  the  farm  of  I^far, 
which  had  been  so  fiercely  disputed  between  him 
and  the  sons  of  Thorbrand,  otherwise  than  by  send- 
ing  labourers  there  m  the  day,  and  withdrawing 
them  before  night-falL  In  the  hay-season,  however, 
he  also  employed  his  wains  by  moonli^t  to  trans- 
port the  hay  from  these  possessions  ^is  own  do- 
main. The  sons  of  Thorbrand,  embracing  the  hint 
of  the  pontiff,  watched  his  motions;  and  learning 
that  one  moonlight  night  Arnkill  had  himself  accom- 
panied three  of  hia  bondsmen  for  the  above  purpose, 
they  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  Snorro.  that 
**  the  old  eagle  liad  taken  nis  flight  towards  Orlig- 
atad."  The  pontiff  instantly  rose,  and  accompanied 
by  nine  armed  followers,  traversed  the  ice  to  Alti- 
fiord,  where  he  joined  the  party  of  the  sons  of  Thor- 
brand, six  in  number.  AmkUI,  who  descried  his 
enemies  advancing  towards  him,  despatched  his 
unarmed  attendants  to  his  dweUing,  t9  summon  his 
aervants  to  his  assistance.  "I  meantime,"  said  he, 
**  will  defend  mi^self  on  the  heap  of  hay,  nor  will  I 
afford  an  easy  victory  to  my  foemen.'*  Bu^  of  these 
messengers,  one  penshed  in  crossing  a  torrent,  the 
other  loitered  by  the  way.  Meantime  Amkill,  after 
defending  himself  vaUantly,  was  finally  overpowered 
and  slain.  Of  which  sings  the  Scald  Thormoda 
Ulfilson  :— 

A  BoUs  Msl  tiw  pontiff  stovw'd , 
For  the  wfld  eule't  mnerr  brood ; 
A  noble  oorpie  bath  fUfed  the  tomb, 
wfaeta  rnXAat  Araldli  met  hii  doom. 

Amkill  is  regretted  by  the  annalist  as  a  model  of 
the  qualitiea  most  valued  in  an  Icelandic  chief.  He 
excelled  all  in  accurate  observance  of  ancient  rites 
and  customs,  was  stout-hearted  and  brave  in  enter- 
prise, and  so  prudent  and  eloquent,  that  he  was 
always  successful  in  the  causes  which  he  prosecuted 
in  the  popular  assemblies—qualities  which  drew  upon 
him  the  envy  that  occasioned  his  death.  His  se- 
pulchral moon^  raised  upon  the  sea-shore,  was  still 
conspicuous  in  the  time  of  the  historian.  The  pro- 
perty of  Arnkill,  and  the  charge  of  exacting  ven- 
geance for  his  blood,  passed  to  females,  and  hence 
the  duty  was  but  inaitterentlv  discharged.  Thorolf 
Kimbi,  who  had  struck  the  deadly  blow,  was  ban- 
ished for  three  years  from  Iceland,  a  poor  atonement 
for  tl^e  slaughter  of  such  a  champion.  And  henc^ 
aayi  the  annalist,  it  was  enacted  that  neither  a 
-woman,  nor  a  youth  under  sixteen  years,  should  pro- 
secute in  a  cause  for  avenging  of  blood.  Amkill 
was  slsin  in  the  year  993. 

Omitting  a  desperate  feud  between  the  sons  of 
Thorbrand  and  those  of  Thqrlak,  we  shall  only 
notice  the  accuracy  with  which  the  eompensoHo 
injuriarum.  was  weighed  in  the  Comitia  of  Helga- 
leTs,  when  the  quarrel  was  accommodated.  Every 
disaster  which  had  been  sustained  by  th^  one  pa^fty, 
waa  weighed  against  one  of  a  similar  nature  inflict- 
ed upon  the  other.  Life  for  life,  wound  for  wound, 
«ye  tor  eye,  and  tooth  for  tooth,  were  adjusted  with 
the  utmost  precision,  and  the  balance  arising  in  fa- 
vour of  one  of  the  contending  septs  was  valued  and 
atoned  for  by  a  pecuniary  mulct.  This  compact, 
which  was  followed  by  an  mtemal  peace  of  unusual 
duration,  took  place  in  the  year  999.    , 

In  the  year  lOOO,  the  Christum  religion  waa  intro- 


dnoed  into  Iceland  by  her  apoadea  Qvnr  the  White, 
and  Hialto.*  Snorro  became  a  convert,  and  ledt 
the  greatest  assistance  in  eztendina  the  new  iiuth.t 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  motive  the  priest  of  Thor 
could  have  for  exchanging  a  worship,  over  which 
he  himself  presided,*for  a  new  religion,  since  the  mi* 
principled  cunning  and  selfish  conduct  of  Snorro 
seem  to  deprive  him  of  the  credit  of  having  acted 
upon  conviction.  He  procured  the  erection,  never- 
thelcRs,  of  a  Christian  church  at  Helgafels,  upon 
the  site  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  Thor,  and  acted 
in  every  other  respect  as  a  sincere  convert.  As  this 
was  the  third  attempt  to  preach  Christianity  in  the 
island,  it  seems  probable  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
Icelanders  had  already  rejected  in  secret  the  super* 
stitionsof  panganism,  and  that  the  worship  of  Thor 
had  decUned  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  SnonxK 
therefore,  in  consistence  with  his  character,  olacea 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolution  in  religion, 
which  he  saw  could  not  be  resisted. 

The  same  year  is  assigned  as  the  date  of  a  very 
curious  legend.  A  ship  from  Iceland  chanced  to 
winter  in  a  haven  near  Helgafels.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers was  a  woman  named  Thorgunna,  a  nativa 
of  the  Hebrides,  who  was  reported  by  the  sailors  to 
possess  garments  and  household  furniture  of  a  fash- 
ion tar  surpassing  those  used  in  Iceland.  Thurida, 
sister  of  the  Pontiff  Snorro,  and  wife  of  Thorodd,  a 
woman  of  a  vain  and  covetous  disposition,  and,  aa 
was  believed,  of  Ucentious  manners,  attracted  bv 
these  reports,  made  a  visit  ta  the  stranger,  but  could 
not  prevail  upon  her  to  display  her  treasures.  Per- 
sisting, however,  in  her  inquiries,  she  pressed  Thor- 
gunna  to  take  op  her  abode  atthehouseof  Tkoroddi 
The  Hebridean  reluctantly  assented,  but  added,  that 
as  she  could  labour  at  every  usual  kind  of  domes- 
tic industry,  she  trosted  m  that  manner  to  dia* 
charge  the  obligation  she  might  lie  under  to  the 
family,  without  giving  any  part  of  her  property,  m 
rJbompense  of  her  lodging.  As  Thurida  continued 
to  urge  her  request,  Tborgunna  accompanied  her  t« 
Froda.  the  house  of  T(iorodd,  where  the  seaman  de- 
posited a  huge  chest  and  cabinet,  containiivc  tfaa 
property  of  her  new  guest,  which  TJuurida  viewed 
with  curious  and  covetous  eyes.  So  soon  aa  they 
had  pointed  out  to  Tborgunna  the  place  assigned 
for  her  bed,  she  opened  the  chesty  and  took  forth 
such  an  embroidered  bed  coverhd,  and  such  asnlen- 
did  and  complete  set  of  tapestry  hanginga,  and  bed 
fiimiture  of  English  linen,  interwoven  with  silk, 
as  had  never  b^n  seen  in  Iceland.  **  Sell  to  me,'' 
said  the  covetous  matron,  "  this  fair  bed  furniture." 
-- "  Believe  me,"  answered  Tborgunna,  "  I  will  noC 
he  upon  atraw  in  order  to  feed  thy  pomp  and  va* 
nity;*'  an  answer  which  ao  greatly  displeaaed  Thiip 
rida.  that  she  never  again  repeated  her  requeat. 

Tborgunna,  to  whose  character  subsequent  eve^ti 
added  something  of  a  mystical  solemnity,  is  deacri* 
bed  as  being  a^woman  of  a  tall  and  stately  araoar- 
ance,  of  a  dark  complexion,  and  having  a  promaioa 
of  black  hair.  She  was  advanced  in  age ;  assidupus 
in  the  labours  of  the  field  and  of  the  loom ;  a  faith- 
fiil  attendant  upon  divine  woi^hip,  after  the  Christ^ 
ian  rites;  grava  silent,  and  solemn  in  domestic  so* 
ciety.  She  had  little  intercourse  with  the  household 
of  Thorodd,  and  showed  particular  dislike  to  two  of 
its  inmates.    These  were  Thorer,  who  having  lost  a 

*  Hialto  wai  ftn  leelandcr  by  birth,  bat  had  beep  banlihed  fbr 
compoeiDf  a  aong  in  disparagement  of  the  heathen  deilia*,  ot 
which  the  IbUowini'  it  a  literal  Tenioo  r—  \ 

"  I  will  not  serve  an  idol  lot* 

For  me,  1  care  not  whieh, 
But  either  Odio  is  a  dog,  f 

Or  Freya  is  a  Iritch."  • 

Hittoria  EeclMtattiea  Jtlandia,  vol.  I.  p.  ST. 

*  Ife  learn  fWnn  another  authority,  that  the  heathen  priests  and 
nobles  held  a  public  eonftrreoce  with  the  Christian  miseionari^  in 
the  general  assembly  of  Lbc  tribes  of  Iceland.  While  the  aigu* 
nent  was  yet  in  discussion,  news  arrived  that  an  imintion  of  Ivra 
was  laying  waste  a  neighbouring  district  "  It  is  (he  effect  oL 
the  wralli  of  our  offended  deities,*'  exclaimed  tho  wonNppeta  or 


Odin  and  Thor.  "  And  what  excited  their  wmth."  .^w«.«. 
Bnnrro,  the  hero  of  the  Eyrbiggia-Saga,  though  sol)  himself  n 
heathen,  "what  excited  th»>ir  wrath  when  these  rocks  of  lava, 
which  we  aaiaehes  tread,  were  themselves  a  flowing  toiRnt^** 
This  ready  anawer  silenced  tlie  advocates  of  fisadieMBm.'-jn^ 
rgrto  gcelertgertCB  Itlani^  vol.  1.  p^  «a 
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m  th«  «lci«»MA  between  Ttioibion  endThorarin 
^eMtok,  WM  called  Thorer-Widlearr,  (wooden-le«,) 
from  the  aubBtitute  he  had  adcqpted  s  and  hia  wtfe, 
Tborgrima,  called  Oalldra-Kinna,  (wicked  aorce- 
reaa,)  firom  her  auppoaed  akill  in  enchanttnenta. 
Kiaitan,  a  boy  of  excellent  promtfie,  waa  the  only 
peraon  of  the  nouaehold  to  whom  Thorgunna  ahow- 
ed  much  affection ;  and  ahe  was  much  Texed  at  timea 
when  the  childiah  petulance  of  the  boy  made  an  tn- 
different  return  to  her  kindneaa. 

We  mnat  here  digreaa  a  little  upon  the  subject  of 
Kiartan.    He  was  the  son  of  Thurida,  slater  of  the 

E[>ntkf  Snorro,  and  also  paaaed  for  the  son  of  her 
uaband  Thorodd,  but  this  was  not  so  certain.  Bi- 
om,  a  atranger,  who  bad  acquired  the  name  of  the 
Hero  of  Brad  wide,  had  been  aaaiduous  in  hia  visita 
to  Thurida  in  the  year  preceding  the  birth  of  Kiar- 
tan. The  jealouay  of  the  huaband  was  awakened, 
and  he  employed  a  aorceresa  to  raise  a  nocturnal 
tempest  to  destroy  Biorn  on  hia  way  to  his  mistress. 
Thia  attempt  proved  in  tain,  aa  well  aa  several 
otherSt  to  tuie  nia  life  by  violence.  At  length,  while 
Snorro  was  about  to  surround  Biorn  with  a  body  of 
Aorae,  conceiving  his  own  honour  interested  in  tnat 
of  hia  aiater  Thurida,  the  champion  perceiving  their 
purpoae,  suddenly  seized  on  the  ponuff,  and,  holding 
a  dagger  to  hia  throat,  compelled  him  to  a  treaty, 
by  which  Snorro  agreed  to  withdraw  his  followers; 
and  Biorn,  on  his  part,  consented  to  remove  all  fur- 
ther atain  upon  Thunda'a  reputation,  by  departing 
from  Iceland.  Biorn  kept  hia  word,  and  for  a  long 
time  was  not  heard  of.  Many  yeara  afterwarda, 
however,  an  Icelandic  veaael,  while  on  the  western 
coaat  of  Iceland,  was  aarpnaed  by  a  storm,  which 
drove  her  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  pilot,  into 
the  Atlantic  Oceao.  After  sailing  fkt  to  the  west 
they  reached  an  unknown  Und,  occupied  by  a  aa- 
vage  people,  who  immediately  aetced  on  the  mer- 
ohanta  and  crew  of  the  teasel,  and  began  to  dispuje 
WiMther  they  ahould  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  sla- 
very, or  kiH  tbem  on  the  spot.  At  tbia  moment 
there  came  up  a  body  of  horsemen^  headed  by  a 
leader  of  eminent  atamre  and  diatingoahed  appear- 
anoe,  whom  the  aaaembled  natives  seemed  to  reapect 
as  their  chief.  He  addreaaed  the  merchants  in  the 
Norae  language,  and  learning  that  they  came  from 
loeland,  made  many  inouirioe  eoncernifig  the  pontinf 
Snorro  and  hia  aiaier  Thurida,  but  especially  oon- 
teming  hes  aon  Kiartan.  Bein^  satisfied  on  these 
paints,  he  intimated  hia  intention  to  set  them  at  li- 
befty,  cautioning  them  never  to  return  to  that  coun- 
try), aa  the  inhaoitanta  were  hostile  to  strangers. 
Tne  merchanta  ventured  to  inquire  the  name  of  their 
banefiictor.  This  he  reftiaed  to  oemmunicate,  lest 
his  Icelandic  frienda,  coming  to  aeek  him,  should  en- 
counter tbe  dan^r  from  which  his  present  guests 
hi^  been  delivered,  without  hia  havmg  the  same 
power  to  protect  them ;  for  in  this  region  there  were 
efaseCei,  he  said,  more  poweifiil  than  he  himself. 
When  they  were  about  to  depart,  he  requested  them 
fO'pyeaeiit,  on  hia  behalf,  a  sword  to  Kmrtan,  and  a 
ring  to  Hiurida,  aa  eommg  from  one  who  Ibved  the 
aisier  of  Snorro  better  than  the  pontiff  himaelf. 

Sheaa  wovda  wei^  auppoaed  to  indicate  Biorn,  the 
iero  of  Brad  wick,  and  lather  of  Kiartan,  by  hia 
etendesdne  inthgue  with  Thurida ;  and  the  whole 
atory  aertM  to  mkkw  that  the  Icelanders  had  some 
obscure  tradition,  either  founded  on  conji^cturei  or 
accidental  intercourse,  coooeming  the  eiistenoe  of 
land  to  the  westward  of  the  Atlantic. 

Wt  now  return  to  Thorgunna^  the  guest,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  Thorodd  ami  his  wifo.  After  this  mys- 
terious stranger  had  dwelt  at  Froda  for  some  time, 
Md  while  ahd  was  labour  -*  *a  the  hay-field  with 
other  members  oi  the  faixKlsri,  ':dden  cloud  from 
the  northern  mountain  ledThorodd-  lo  anticipate  a 
heavy  shower.  He  instantly  commajad^  the  hay- 
workers  to  pije  iR)  in  ricks  the  Quantity  which  each 
had  been  engaged  in  turning  to  the  wind^  It  waa  a£- 
forwards  remembered  that  Thorgunna  did  not  pile 
np  her  portion,  but  lefr  it  spread  on  the  field.  The 
cloud  apprpached  with  gr^at  celerity,  and  sunk  ao 
heavily  aroynd  the  form,  that  it  waa  acaj-ce  poasiUe 
to  aee  Deyond  the  Umita  of  the  field.  A  heavy  showet 


next  deteendad,  and  to  aoon  at  <lw  dotidt  bpcfci 
away,  and  the  sun  ahone  forth,  it  waa  obaervadthat 
it  had  rained  bk)od.  That  part  of  the  portaotow 
ahower  which  fell  upon  the  ricka  of  the  other  la- 
bourers soon  dried  up,  but  the  hay  wfaioh  Thoisv- 
na  had  witmghtupon  remained  wet  with  gore. 

The  unfortunate  Hebridean,  appalled  at  the  omen, 
betook  heraelf  to  her  bed,  and  waa  seized  with  a 
mortal  illness.  On  the  approach  of  death  she  sum- 
moned Thorodd,  her  lanalprd,  and  invrusted  to  him 
the  disposition  of  her  property  and  effect  a.  **Let 
my  body,"  said  ahe,  "be  transported  to  Skalboli^ 
for  my  mind  presages  that  in  that  place  shall  bo 
founded  the  most  distin^ished  chorch  in  thia  iaiaod. 
Let  my  golden  ring  be  given  to  the  prieeta  who  ahall 
celebrate  my  obsequies,  and  do  thou  indemnify  thy- 
aelf  for  the  funeral  charged  out  of  my  remaining  tf> 
facts.  To  thy  wife  I  bequeath  my  purple  man^e,  m 
orderthat,  by  this  sacrifice  to  her  avarice,  t  may  ae- 
cure  the  nght  of  disposing  of  the  rest  of  my  enects 
at  my  own  ploaaure.  But  for  my  bed,  with  its  co- 
verings, hangings,  and  furniture.  I  entreat  they  may 
be  allconsigned  to  the  flames.  I  do  not  desire  thia^ 
because  I  envy  any  one  the  posaeasion  of  these 
things  afrer  my  death,  but  because  I  wish  thoso 
evils  to  be  avoided  which  I  plainly  foraee  will  hap- 
pen if  my  will  be  altered  in  the  alighteat  partko- 
lar." 

Thorodd  promised  faithfolly  to  execute  this  eztta- 
oroinary  testament  in  the  most  pointed  manner. 

Accordingly,  so  soon  as  Thorgunna  waa  dead,  her 
faithful  executor  prepared  a  pile  for  buraing  her 
splendid  b^.  Thurida  entered,  and  learned  with  an- 
ger and  aatoniahment  the  purpoae  of  these  prmara- 
Bons.  To  the  remonstrances  of  her  huSMna  aha 
answered,  that  the  menaces  of  foture  danger  wera 
only  cauaed  by  Thorgunna'a  selfish  envy,  who  (fid 
not  wish  that  any  one  should  enjoy  her  treaaaraB 
afler  her  decease.  Then,  finding  Thorodd  inacoes- 
sible  to  argument,  she  had  recourse  to  careaaea  and 
blandiahments,  and  at  length  extorted  {lermianon  to 
aeparate  from  the  rest  of  the  bed-fiimitare,  the  ta- 
pestried curtains  and  coverlid :  the  rest  was  conaign- 
ed  to  the  flamea,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  tiia- 
tator. 

The  bodv  of  Thonnnna  being  wrapt  in  new  linen, 
and  placed  in  a  comn,  was  next  to  be  tt&nsported 
throuj^h  the  precipices  and  raorasaes  of  Iceland  to 
the  distant  district  she  had  assigned  for  the  nlaceof 
aepulvurfe.  A  remarkable  incident  occurred  on  the 
way.  The  transporters  of  the  body  arrived  ^t  even- 
ing la«e.  weary,  and  drenched  with  rain,  in  a  houae 
called  Nether  Nessi  where  the  niggard  hospitality 
of  the  proprietor  only  afibrded  them  house-room, 
without  any  supply  of  food  or  ftteL  Bnt  ao  soon  aa 
they  entered,  an  unwonted  noise  waa  heard  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  mansion,  and  the  ^icre  of  a  tmman, 
soon  recognised  to  be  the  deceased^ThorgKnika,  waa 
seen  busily  employed  in  preparing  victuals,  Th«r  in- 
hospititble  landlord  being  made  acquainted  with  this 
frightfiil  apparition,  readily  agreed  to  supply  every 
refreshment  which  was  nectary,  on  much  the 
vision  instantly  diaappeated.  The  apparition  haviog^ 
become  p«ib!ic,  those  who  accompamed  the  body  had 
ao  reason  to  a^  twice  for  hospitality,  aa  they  pro^ 
eeeded  on  their  journey,  and  arrived  aafety  at  Snt- 
hoU,  where  Ihorgunna,  with  all  due  ceremomea  d 
religion,  was  deposited  quietly  in  the  grave.  But  the 
consequences  of  the  breach  of  her  teatsment  were 
felt  severely  at  Proda. 

The  author,  for  the  better  understancfing  of  the 
prodigies  which  happened,  describes  the  nHiniier  of 
living  at  Froda ;  a  simple  and  patriarchal  atrdctore^ 
baiH  according  to  the  fashion  used  by  the  wealthy 
amoT^  the  Icelanders.  The  eating  apartment  was 
very  large,  and  a  part  boarded  off  contained  the  beds 
of  the  fanniy.  On  either  side  was  a  aort  cxf  atore- 
room,  one  of  which  contained  meal,  the  o&er  dried 
fif>h.  Every  evening  large  fires  were  lighted  in  dua 
apartment,  for  dressing  the  victuals :  aim  the  domes- 
dcs  of  the  family  usually  sat  around  them  for  a,  caa- 
nderable  time,  until  supper  was  prepared.  On  the 
night  when  tl^e  conddctors  of  Thorgnnna's  fimaral 
returned  to  Froda,  thare  appeared,  vhdbla  ta  all  who 
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I     wttt  jpreaent,  a  meteor,  or  Bipootral  amyearaaoe,  re- 
I     lembfing  a  half-moon,  which  glided  around  the 
I    boarded  walls  of  the  mansion  in  an  o()posite  direc- 
I     tioR  to  the  course  of  the  sun.*  and  continued  to  per- 
i     form  its  revolutions  until  the  domestics  r\;tirea  to 
■     rest   This  apparition  was  renewed  every  night  du- 
[     TWM  a  whole  week,  and  was  pronounced  by  Thorer 
'     with  (he  wooden  1^,  to  presaiE^  pestilence  or  morta- 
'     lity.    Shortly  after  a  herdsman  showed  si^s  of 
'     mental  alienation,  and  gave  various  indications  of 
having  sustained  the  persecution  of  evil  demons. 
This  man  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  one  morning, 
aod  then  commenced  a  scene  of  ghost-seeing  un- 
heard of  in  the  annals  of  superstition. 

The  first  victim,  was  Thorert  who  had  presaged 
the  calamity.    Going  out  of  doors  one  evening,  he 
was  grappled  by  the  spectre  ol  the  deceased  shep- 
herd as  he  attempted  to  re-enter  the  house.    His 
wooden-leg  stood  him  in  poor  stead  in  such  an  en- 
counter ;  he  was  hurl^  to  the  earth,  and  so  fcarful- 
jy  beaten,  that  he  died  in  consequence  of  the  bruises. 
Thorer  was  no  sooner  dead,  than  liis  dhost  associ- 
ated itself  to  that  of  the  herdsman,  and  joined  him 
in  pursuing  and  assaulting  the  inhabitants  of  Froda. 
3feantime  an  iniectious  disorder  spread  fast  among 
them,  and  several  of  the  bondsmen  died  one  after  the 
other.    Strange  portents  were  seen  within  doors, 
the  meal  was  diqiiaced  and  mingled,  and  the  dried 
fish  flung  alt)ut  in  a  most  alarming  manner,  without 
any  visible  agent.    At  length,  while  the  servants 
were  forming  t)&eir  evening  circle  round  the  fire,  a 
apectret  resembling  the  head  of  a  seal-fish,  was  seen 
to  ememout  of  the  pavement  of  the  room,  bending 
its  round  black  eyes  lull  on  the  tapestried  bed-cur- 
tains of  Thorgunna.  Some  of  the  domestics  ventu- 
red to  strike  at  this  figure,  but,  far  from  giving  way 
to  their  efiibrts,  it  rather  erected  itself  further  from 
the  floor,  until  Baartan,  who  seemed  to  have  a  natu- 
ral predominance  over  these  supernatural  prodigies, 
teiang  a  hnm  farge^hammer.  struck  the  seal  repeat- 
edly on  t^  head,  and  compelled  it  to  disappear,  fbr- 
ang  it  down  into  the  floor,  as  if  he  had  driven  a 
stake  into  the  earth. 

Thk  wrodigy  was  found  to  intimate  a  new  cala- 
nuty,    Thorodd,  the  master  <tf  the  familv,  had  some 
tim0  before  aet  forth  on  a  voyage  to  bring  home  a  car- 
go of  dried  fish ;  buL  in  crossing  th^  river  Euna,  the 
sklfi*  was  lost,  and  he  perished,  ^th  the  servants 
who  attended  him.    A  solemn  funeral  feast  was 
held  at  Froda,  in  memory  of  the  deceased,  when,  to 
the  aatooishment  of  the  guests,  the  apparitions  of 
I1u>rodd  and  his  followers  seemed   to  enter  the 
VMrtment  dropping  with  water.    Tet  this  vision 
udted  less  horror  than  might  have  bean  expected ; 
for  the  Icelanders,  though  nominally  Christians,  re- 
tained, amons  other  pagan  suparstitionsi  a  belief 
that  the  spectres  of  such  drowned  persons  as  had 
Men  favourably  veceived  by  the  goddess  Rana,  were 
nront  to  showr   themselves  at  their  fiueral  feast 
rhejr  anw,  therefore,  with  some  composnre,  Tho- 
'oda,  and  his  dripping  attendants,  plant  themselves 
>y  the  fire,  from  wnich  all  mortal  guests  retreated  to 
OEke  room  for  them. . 

It  was  8U|>posod  this  apparition  woold  not  be  re- 
lewed  after  coochision  of  the  festival.  But  so  far 
vere  thsir  hopes  disappointed,  that,  so  soon  as  the 
aoroins;  quests  had  departed,  the  fires  being  lighted, 
lixorooa  ana  his  comrades  marched  in  on  one  side 
renched  as  before  with  water ;  on  the  other  entered 
^hoier,  heading;  all  those  who  had  died  in  the  peati- 
mce,  and  who  appeared  covered  with  dust.  Both 
artiea  occupied  the  seats  by  the  fire,  while  the  half- 
Y>zen  BBd  terrified  domestics  spent  the  night  with- 
ut  either  light  or  i^aimth.  The  same  phenomenon 
»ok  phice  the  nest  night,  though  the  fires  had  b^ 

V  Tide  is  an  important  drcamstanoe.  Wbatev^r  revolved  %ntfa 
e  ma  wa«  reckoned  a  ibrtunate  movement.  ThoB,  the  Hicb- 
uden  in  makinc  the  deatil^  a  Mit  of  benediction  which  they 
etow  In  waJkina  round  the  party  to  be  pfopitiated,  always  ob* 
rve  tlie  couneoFtlie  eun  Am  witehee  oo  the  other  haad, aiade 
nr  eirciee,  toidder9Mn»,  m  the  Scottiah  dialect  exprefu*  it, 
'iiUt^r-wins,  Oerm.)  or  ijP  onweitioa  to  the  comae  of  the  ort)  of 
bt.  Tfac  apparition  of  the  balf-moon  remindi  ua  of  Hecate,  of 
!  mFstodoi  ofUia  in  Apuieraa.  ai^  of  a  paMatre  in  Lucian'a 
<eara/'  where  the  nooon  la  roreed  down  by  magioal  iafeeatien. 


hghted  in  a  separate  house,  and  at  length  Eiartaft 
was  obliged  to  compound  matters  with  the  specttea 
by  kindling  tf  large  fire  for  them  in  the  principal 
apartment,  and  one  for  the  family  and  domestics  in 
a  separate  hut  This  prodigy  continued  during  the 
whole  feast  of  Jol.  Other  por ten  t s  also  happened  to 
appal  this  devoted  family.  The  contagious  disease 
again  broke  forth,  and  when  any  one  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  it,  hie  spectre  was  sure  to  join  the  trooi)  of  perse- 
cutors, who  had  now  almost  full  possession  of  the 
mansion  of  Froda.  Thorgrima  Galldrakinna,  wife 
of  Thorer,  was  one  of  these  victims,  and,  in  short, 
of  thirty  servants  belonging  to  the  household,  eight- 
een died,  and  five  fied  for  fear  of  the  apparitions; 
so  that  only  seven  remained  in  the  service  of  Ki- 
artan. 

Kiartan  had  now  recourse  to  the  advice  of  his 
maternal  uncle  Snorro,  in  consequence  of  whose 
counsel^  what  will  perhaps  appear  surprising  to  tns 
reader,  judicial  measures  were  instituted  agamst  the 
spectres.  A  Christian  priest  was,  however,  associ- 
ated with  Thordo  Kaussa,  son  of  Snorro,  and  with 
Kiartan,  to  superintend  and  sanctify  the  proceedings. 
The  inhabitants  were  regularly  summoned  to  atteoa 
upon  the  inquest,  as  in  a  cause  between  man  and 
man,  and  the  assembly  was  constituted  before  thp 
gate  of  the  mansion,  4U9t  as  the  spectres  had  aasii- 
med  their  wanton  station  by  the  fire.  Kiartan  bold- 
ly ventured  to  approach  them,  and  snatching  a  brand 
irom  the  fire,  he  commanded  the  tapestry  belonging 
to  Thorgunna  to  be  carried  out  of  doors,  set  fire  to- 
it,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes,  with  all  the  other  orna- 
ments of  her  bed,  which  had  been  so  inconsiderate- 
ly preserved  at  the  request  of  Thunda.  A  tribunal 
being  then  constituted  with  the  usual  legal  8oles»- 
nitiesit  a  charge  was  preferred  by  Kiartan  against 
Thorer  with  the  wooden  leg,  by  Thordo  Kausa 
against  Thor<)dd,  and  by  others  chosen  as  accusers 
against  the  individual  spectres  present,  accuaia^ 
tnem  of  molesting  the  mansion,  and  introducing 
death  and  disease  among  its  inhabitants.  All  tas 
sojemn  rites  of  judicial  procedure  were  observed  on 
this  singular  occasion ;  evidence  was  adduced,  char- 
sea  giveo,  and  the  cause  formally  decided.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  ghosts  put  themselves  oa 
their  defence^  so  that  sentenceof  ejectment  was  pro- 
nounced agamst  them  individually  in  due  and  legal 
form. 

When  Thorer  heard  the  judgment,  he  arose,  and 
saying.  '  I  have  sate  while  it  was  lawful  for  me  to 
do  so/  left  the  ai^rtment  by  the  door  opposite  tQ. 
that  at  which  theiudicial  aasemhly  was  eons(itttted« 
Each  of  the  spectres,  as  they  heard  their  individual 
sentence,  left  the  c^ace,  saying  something  which  in* 
diaated  then-  unwillingness,  until  Thorodd  himself 
was  solemnly  appointed  to  depart  "  We  have  heto 
no  h>nger,"  said  he,  "a  peace^  dweUing,  therafof* 
will  we  remove." 

Kiartan  then  entered  the  hall  with  his  followen, 
and  the  priest  with  holy  water,  and  celebration  of  a 
solemn  mara^  completed  the  conouest  over  the  i^ 
liiuL  which  had  been  commeacea  by  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Icelandic  law. 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  this  legendr 
but  It  IS  the  only  instance  in  which  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  justice  has  been  supposed  to  extend 
over  the  inhabitants  of  another  world,  and  in 
which  the  business  ^  exorcising  spirits  is  transfer- 
red Qpm  the  priest  to  the  Judge.  Joined  to  the  va- 
rious instances  in  the  EyroiggiarSaga,  of  a  certain 
regard  to  the  forms  or  jurisprudence,  even  amid 
the  wildest  of  their  feuds,  it  seems  to  argue  the 
extraordinary  influence  ascribed  to  municipal  law 
by  this  singiilar  people}  even  in  the  very  earliest 
state  of  society. 

Snorro,  who  upon  the  whole  may  be  considered 
as  the  hero  of  the  history,  was  led  into  fresh  tur- 
moils and  litigation  by  the  death  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Styr,  slain  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  nstghhoar- 
ing  district,  for  which  slaughter  neither  Snorro*  s 

t  It  dM  not  appear  that  the  jodcM  in  ieeland  were  a  lepafafee 
omer.  On  the  qontrsry,  every  tribanal  appeam  to  have  been  omt- 
Rtitutcd  by  a  telpction.  «s  tutantUtutt  and  ao  tu  every  eoart  of 
iatow  iwwtibteo  a  iurv  choeen  to  dediie  a  fecial  oaoM.  sal 
duBohnd  whee  that  iaak  waa  periormed 
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eloquence  in  the  popular  assembly,  nor  his  power  in 
the  field,  were  able  to  procure  adequate  vengeance. 
He  came  off  with  more  credit  in  hia  feiid  with  Os- 
paker. 

ThisOspakar,  a  man  of  huge  stature,  and  great 
personal  strength,  surrounded  always  by  satellites  of 
the  same  description,  difTered  from  the  oihcr  Ice- 
landic chiefs,  in  the  open  disregard  which  he  profess- 
ed for  the  laws  of  property.  He  kept  a  stout  vessel, 
always  ready  for  piratical  exchirsions,  and  surround- 
ed his  house  with  a  mound  so  as  to  convert  it  into 
a  kind  of  citadel.  It  happened  that  a  whale  had 
been  cast  ashore  upon  a  part  of  the  island,  where 
the  law  assigned  a  part  of  it  in  property  to  the  pon- 
tiff Snorro,  and  part  to  his  neighbour  Thorer. 
While,  however,  Thorer,  and  Alfar,  called  the  Little, 
steward  of  the  pontiflj  were  engaged  in  making  the 
partition,  Ospakar  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  arm- 
ed followers,  and,  alter  stunning  Thorer  with  a 
blow  of  his  war-axe,  appropriated  the  whole  whale 
to  himself.  Skirmish  followed  skirmish,  and  blood 
was  spilled  on  both  sides,  until  Snorro  bestirred 
himself  in  invoking  the  justice  of  the  Comitia  against 
the  lawless  Ospakar.  and  obtained  a  sentence  con- 
demning him  and  his  followers  to  banishment. 
They  suoniitted  to  this  doom  for  a  time,  and  Snorro 
caused  the  effects  of  Ospakar  to  be  divided  among 
those  who  had  sustained  the  greatest  losses  by  his 
rapine,  of  which  spoil  Thorer  and  Alfar  obtained 
the  largestflhare.  It  was,  however,  a  gift  fatal  to 
the  former.  Ospakar,  who  still  followed  his  pirati- 
cal profession,  made  a  sudden  descent  on  the  coast, 
and  seizing  Thorer,  put  him  to  death  before  his  own 
door.  Alfar  escaping  with  difficultjr,  fled  to  the 
protection  of  Snorro;  and  Ospakar,  in  defiance  of 
the  sentence  pronounced  against  him,  resumed  pos- 
session of  his  fortified  mansion,  and  furnished  it 
with  provisions  to  stand  a  siege.  Snorro  proceeded 
on  this  occasion  with  his  characteristic  caution.  It 
has  been  seen  that  an  ordinar>'  hay-stack  was  ac- 
counted a  strong  post  in  Icelandic  tactics,  but  a 
house  surrounded  with  a  bank  of  earth  was  a  much 
more  respectable  fortification  ;  nor  did  Snorro  deem 
it  saife  to  attempt  storming  the  pirate's  strong-hold, 
till  he  had  assembled  his  most  chosen  frtenas  and 
satelhtes. 

Amongst  these  was  Thrandar,  who,  before  assu- 
ming the  Christian  faith,  had  been  a  Berserkar,  and 
although  he  had  lost  the  supernatural  strength  ex- 
erciseaby  such  persons,  which  the  author  states  to 
have  been  the  usual  consequence  of  baptism,  proba- 
bly because  the  christened  champion  disused  the 
intoxicating  drugs  which  excited  his  fierce  exertions, 
he  nevertheless  retained  his  natural  vigour  and 
prowess,  which  were  very  formidable.  ' 

On  the  sUghtest  hint  from  Snorro's  messenger, 
Thrandar  attended  the  pontiff,  armed  as  one  who 
has  a  dangerous  task  in  hand.  Snorro* s  other  alUes 
being  assembled,  they  made  a  hasty  march  to  the 
fortress  of  Ospakar,  and  summoned  him  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  The  robber  having  refused  compliance, 
the  mound  was  valiantly  assaulted  on  the  one  part, 
and  stoutly  defended  op  the  other.  Thrandar,  by 
striking  the  steel  of  his  battle-axe  into  the  top  of  the 
ramoart,  actually  scaled  it,  raising  himself  by  the 
handle,  and  slew  Rafen,  a  pirate  ofgreat  fame,  who 
assaulted  him  upon  his  ascent.  Ospakar  himself 
fell  Inr  a  stroke  of  a  lance^  andRiis  followers  surren- 
dered^ upon  the  sole  condition  of  escaping  with  life 
and  limb.  On  this  conflict,  the  Scald  Thormodar 
composed  his  poem  called  Roih-maal,  or  the  Death 
of  Rafen. 

Hie  bird«  of  Odin  found  their  prey, 

Wfcen  alaafiiter  raxed  in  Bitra's  bay  ; 

There  lay  extended  on  the  vale 

The  three  fierce  plunderers  of  the  whale, 

Ana  all  his  toib  of  rapine  past. 

Grim  Ratten  found  repose  at  last 

After  the  death  of  the  gallant  Arnkill.  the  spirit  of 
nis  father,  Thorolf  Bsegiifot,  or  the  Crook-footed,  be- 
^an,  as  before  hinted,  again  to  be  troublesome.  He 
iMued  by  night  from  the  mound  which  had  been  heap- 
ed over  them,  and  wandered  through  the  country, 
oiightmg  crops,  laming  cattle,  and  terrifying  the  in- 


habitants to  the  uttermost,  so  that  there  wse 
of  the  whole  country  being  rendered  uninbabitableu 
General  complaints  on  this  subject  being  madb 
to  Thorodd,  he  resolved  to  take  measures  for  put- 
ting to  rest  thkt  sullen  and  implacable  si^irit. 

Having  carried  a  party  of  men  along  with  him. 
Thorodd  ascended  the  ndge  on  which  Arnkill  had 
entombed  his  father's  body.  The  mound  which 
was  piled  over  it  was  next  opened,  and  the  body  of 
Thorolif  was  found  undecayed,  but  swollen  to  the 
size  ot  an  ox :  with  a  countenance  horrible  to  behold, 
and  livid  as  the  darkness  of  hell.  As  it  was  evideo! 
that  the  spirit  of  the  resentful  suicide,  or  some  evd 
fiend  in  its  place,  made  use  of  his  mortal  remaiin, 
like  the  Hungarian  vampire,  to  commit  his  nightly 
enormities,  Thorodd  resolved  to  proceed  on  tha 
supposition.  Accordingly,  he  commanded  the  body 
to  be  removed  from  the  tomb,  which,  soich  was  iff 

f>rotentous  weight,  could  only  be  done  by  meanf  of 
evers.  Next,  he  caused  the  accursed  corpse  to  b« 
removed  to  the  sea-shore,  and  there  laid  upon  a 
large  pile  of  blazing  wood,  and  consumed.  It  was 
long  ere  this  could  he  accomplished,  for  the  fire 
seemed  for  some  time  to  have  no  influence  o\'er 
Thorolf.  He  was,  however,  at  length  reduced  to 
ashes,  which  were  partly  dispersed  in  the  wind,  and 
partly  thrown  into  the  sea.  After  this,  the  Crtxik- 
footed  Spectre  was  not  again  seen,  and  yet  his  re- 
liques  continued  to  occasion  fresh  prodigies. 

"  ♦  It  was  milking-time,  about  nine  in  the  evening 
when  Thorodd  returned  from  the  burning  of  Tho- 
rolfs  body ;  and  as  he  rode  towards  the  stable;  a 
cow,  running  before  him,  broke  her  foot.  The  cow, 
which  was  Darren,  was  taken ;  and,  being  too  lean 
to  be  slaughtered,  Thorodd  caused  her  foot  to  be 
bound  up ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  strong  enough^ 
she  was  sent  to  Ulfarsfell  to  be  fattened,  as  the  pas- 
ture there  was  as  good  as  on  the  holms.  While  at 
pasture  there,  the  cow  often  went  down  to  the  sea- 
shore, where  the  funeral  pile  of  Thorolf  Beegifot  hid 
been  bnilt,  and  licked  the  stones  on  the  sea-beach, 
on  which  the  virind  had  scattered  part  of  the  ashes. 
There  are  some  who  say  that  the  islanders,  when 
carrying  their  dried  fish  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
creek,  saw  with  the  cow,  as  she  was  feeding  npoa 
the  sidp  of  the  fell,  a  strange  bull  of  a  roouse-coloor, 
that  nobody  knew.  Next  Autumn  Thorodd  thought 
of  killing  the  cow;  but  those  who  were  sent  to  fetch 
her  could  nowhere  find  her.  After  much  search  to 
no  purpose,  they  at  last  gave  her  up  for  lost,  sup- 
posing she  must  either  have  been  dead  or  stolen. 
A  little  before  the  /o2-time^  one  morning  as  the  neat- 
herd at  Kcerstead  was  going  as  usual  to  the  cow- 
house, he  saw  the  broken-footed  cow,  that  had  been 
so  industriously  sought  for,  standing  before  the 
door.  Turning  her  into  the  cow-house,  and  tyin^ 
her  up,  he  earned  the  news  to  ThoroddL  who,  enter- 
ing the  cow-house,  and  viewing  and  nandlmg  die 
cow,  discovered  that  she  was  with  calf,  and  there- 
fore not  fit  for  a  mart,  especially  as  he  had  flesh 
enough  besides  for  his  family.  About  the  end  of  the 
following  spring,  she  had  a  ^tiey-calf.  and  shortly 
after  a  bull-calf,  which  was  so  large  that  the  cow 
died  soon  after  calving.  Thb  large  bull-calf  waa 
brought  into  the  house;  it  was  of  a  moose- colour, 
and  seemed  well  worth  preserving.  When  the 
calves  were  carried  into  the  room,  there  happened 
to  be  present  an  old  carline,  who  had  been  foster- 
mother  to  Thorodd,  and  was  now  become  blind. 
In  her  younger  days  she  had  been  remited  to  have 
the  second  sight ;  but  as  she  grew  old,  her  predic- 
tions were  regarded  as  thera^^ng8  of  dotage,  although 
many  of  them  were  verified  by  the  events.  The  calC 
with  his  legs  bound,  being  laid  on  the  floor,  bellow- 
ed aloud,  on  which  the  carline,  in  Uie  greatest  ter- 
ror, cried  out  '*  That  is  the  low  of  a  ti  Eifs  Imp.  and 
of  no  earthly  creature;  and  you  will  do  w^l  to 

*  The  following  levnid  of  the  Elf  Bull  was  omitt«d  in  the  «ri- 
final  sketch  of  tnis  little  work,  hceause  the  ftonr  ocovred  in 
another  part  of  the  Northern  Antiouities,  in  iUmtratioa  of  tlw 
carious  Danish  haHad  of  Roemer  Harmand.  It  |a  nam  restorad  I* 
the  work  of  wtucb  it  is  a  part,  and  it  is  pfor^  to  say,  that  tl» 
legend  is  guren,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  rhjmca,  '  — 
the  version  of  Mr.  Robert  Jamiesoo,  by  whom  it  waa '' 
from  the  leelandio. 
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I  ^t7  to  \M  sucF  alino  calf,  whichy  ^  properly  t«- 
Len  care  ef,  must  turn  out  an  excellent,  eteer.  The 
lalf  tlien  lowed  a  second  time,;  on  which  the  car- 
ine  threw  away  what  she  had  in  her  hand^  and  aaid, 
*  My  bairn  1  let  the  calf  be  killed  {  for  if  ,he  is  brpnght 
y;>.  we  shall  all  one  day  have  JSreat  cause  to  rue 
L"— "Well,  nurse,  since  you  will  have  it  so,"  said 
Phorodd,  "  he  shall  be  lulled."  Both  calves  were 
hen  taken  out  of  the  ^oom,  and  Thorodd  gave  or- 
lera  to  kill  the  gueyx  and  carry  the  bull  into  the  barn, 
o  be  brought  up,  with  strict  injunctioDS  that  nobody 
ihould  undeceive  the  old  nurse. 

"  This  huU-calf  grew  so  fajst,  that  before  spring 
i«  was  full  as  large  as  those  that  had  been  calved 
everal  months  before  him.  When  let  out.  he  ran 
rery  much  about  the  meadow,  and  roared  like  a 
iiU-grown  bull,  so  loud  that  it  was  heard  in  the 
louae.  Then  the  carUne  said,  "  As  this  monster  is 
lot  killed,  he  will  assuredly  do  us  more  mischief 
iian  words  can  express  1"— The  calf  grew  apac& 
ind  that  summer  was  turned  into  a  field  of  saved 
xnMB ;  and  by  autumn,  he  was  so  large  that  few 
fear^olds  could  match  him.  He  was  well-homed, 
ind  of  all  the  cattle  the  most  sleek  and  beautiful  to 
lee,  and  was  thence  called  OUenr,  Before  he  was 
two  irears  old  he  was  as  large  as  a  five-year-old  ox ; 
bd  mostly  among  the  cows,  not  far  from  the  house; 
gmd  as  often  as  Thorodd  went  into  the  fold.  Glesir 
Nrent  up  and  smelled  hiuL  and  licked  his  clothes,  and 
rborodd  patted  him.  He  was  gentle  as  a  Iamb 
both  to  men  and  cattle :  but  when  be  roared^  it  was 
tremendous^  and  the  old  woman  never  heard  it  with- 
out expressing  the  gxeatest  consternation  and  hor- 
ror, when  GlaBair  was  fov  years  old,  if  women,  or 
children,  or  striplings,  went  near  him.  he  took  no 
notice  of  them;   but  if  men  passed,  he  chafed 

Cad  threatened,  and  was  so  surly  and  unruly  that 
e  would  hardly  suffer  himself  to  be  driven  out  of 
the  way. 

**  GIssir  continuing  to  be  unmanageable,'  and  to 
loar  as  terribly  as  ever,  Thorodd,  moved  by  the  con- 
tinual warnings  and  apprehensions  of  ms  nurse, 
promised  in  good  earnest  to  slaughter  him  next 
autumn,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  fat  enough.  But 
the  old  spae-wife  tells  him  that  it  will  be  too  lata; 
and  again  hearing  him  bellow  fiercely,  she  broke 
forth,  as  usual  among  the  Icelanders,  mto  a  sort  of 
poetic  rapture^ 

"  The  homed  iDomidi  of  tfaa  herd 
Thraata  death  to  men  of  mJddle  card ; 
He  bends  hia  biowa  and  thakea  lii*  head, 
BetokcDinff  blood  that  he  shall  shed. 
To  thee  thwe  hideous  bellowiofi  sar, 
Thateretbe  winnliitof  theha/,     *  ^ 

The  luUen  mooster  Boons  thj  deati^ 
SooCh  an  the  woids  the  si»ae-wife  saitb." 

•*  Ton  doat,  nu/se."  repUed  Thorodd,  "  instead  of 
Btophesying.'^  To  which  she  replied— 

**  Ar,  (f  her  toncne  the  old  wife  wac, 
Tbcy'lT  call  InrVit  a  doatiof  bRi: 
Bat  00  thr  bkwdy  breaft  I  see 
A  wound  imaeen.  unfelt  by  thee. 
This  bull  looks  hannfully  on  moa. 
And  1— a  doatiiis  woman— ken. 
That  while  the  bay  is  in  the  swathe, 
CHsBsir  shall  do  thee  unto  death." 

"  So  it  fell  out,  that  same  summer,  that  one  day 
liter  Thorodd  had  got  the  hay  in  the  hay-field  raked 
Ipgsther,  and  made  up  into  cocks,  there  fell  a  great 
WU  of  rain.  Next  morning  the  servanto  goins  out 
ibaetved  GlsBsir  in  the  hay-field,  disencumbered 
■em  the  boaid  whichj  amce  he  became  vicious,  had 


IS 

'Jliovodd  a^  it  would  be  [  to.meel  hit  maMer*  Itegardleas  of  -his  thnmaktad 

the  noise  he  made  to  intSraidate  him.    On  this  Tno- 


vodd  struck  him  so  hard  between  the  horns,  that  the 
stske  broke  short  dose  by  the  forks.  GKnrar  then 
rushed  upon  Thorodd,  who,  seizing  him  by  the 
horns,  turned  his  head  aside ;  and  in  this  manner 
they  stnuRled  for  some  time:  Gfaasir  always  push- 
ing, and  Thorodd  avoiding,  till  the  latter  began  to  be 
fatigued.  Then  Thorodd  leaping  upon  his  nedk^  and 
leaning  over  between  his  hom&  clasped  his  hands 
under  nis'throat,'  which  he  gr^ed  vrith  ail  his  mia^t, 
in  hopes  of  stimng  him.  or  tirmg  him  out ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  bull  ran  about  the  field,  canying 
him  upon  his  neck. 

"  The  servants  seeing  their  master  in  such  danger, 
and,  being  weaponleas,  not  daring  to  interfere,  ran 
home  to  arm  themselves,  and  returned  with  spears 
and  other  weapons.  When  the  bull  saw  that,  he 
stooped  his  head  between  his  Ims,  and  shook  it  till 
he  got  one  of  his  horns  under  Thorodd,  then  raised 
it  with  a  jerk  so  suddenly,  that  he  threw  up  Tho- 
rodd*s  legB,  so  that  he  stood  almost  upon  his  head 
upon  the  bull*s  neck.  When  hia  legs  fell  down 
again,  OlsBsir  stooped  his  head  once  more,  and 
struck  him  with  his  other  horn  in  the  belly,  goring 
him  so  dreadfully  that  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  the 
bull,  roaring  tremendously,  ran  along  the  meadow 
towards  the  river.  The  servants  pursued  him 
through  a  ravine  of  the  mountain  called  G^eirvaur, 
till  he  reached  a  fen  below  the  farm-stead  of  Hello, 
where  he  ran  into  a  pool,  dived,  and  never  after 
came  up  a^ain:  and  ever  since,  the  fen  has  been 
called  Glassiakel Ida.— Returning  to  the  .house,  they 
found  Thorodd  dead  of  his  wound."* 

The  Annals  proceed  to  inform  us  of  the  death  of 
Snorro,  during  the  winter  after  the  death  of  St.  Olave, 
leaving  a  powerful  and  flourishing  family  to  sup- 
port the  fame  which  he  had  acquired.  He  wafi 
buried  in  the  church  at  Tunga,  which  he  himself  had 
founded ;  but  when  it  was  removed,  his  bones  were 
transported  to  its  new  site.  From  these  relics  the 
celebrated  Snorro  seemed  to  have  been  a  man  of  or- 
dinary stature;  nor,  indeed,  does  it  any  where 
appear  that  he  attained  the  ascendency  which  he 
possessed  in  the  island  by  personal  strength,  but 
rather  by  that  subtlety  of  spirit  which  he  displayed 
in  conducting  his  enterprises,  and  by  his  address 
and  eloquence  in  the  popular  assembly.  Although 
often  engsged  in  feuds,  his  valour  seems  to  have 
been  duly  minj^ed  with  discretion,  and  the  deeds  of 
war  for  which  he  was  celebrated  in  poetry,  were 
usually  achieved  by  the  strong  arm  of  some  ally  or 
satellite.  He  was  so  equal  in  his  demeanour,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  observe  what  pleased  or  displeased 
him ;  slow  and  cautious  in  resolving  upon  revenge, 
but  tenacious  and  implacable  in  pursuing  it :  an  ex- 
cellent counsellor  to  his  fiiends,  but  skilfm  in  in- 
ducing his  enemies  to  take  measures  which  after- 
wards proved  fatal  to  them.  In  fine,  as  the  eccle- 
siastical historian  of  Iceland  sums  up  nis  attributes, 
if  Snorro  were  not  a  good  and  pious  man,  he  was  to 
be  esteemed  wise,  prudent,  aiid  sagadous,  beyond 
the  usual  pitch  of  humanity.  This  pontifil  or  prefect, 
is  mentioned  with  great  distinction  in  other  Ice- 
landic chronicles,  as  well  as  in  the  Eyrbiggia- 
Saga. 

Im  the  Lavdhama  Bok,  part  II.,  chspter  13, 
many  of  the  foregoing  incidents  are  alluded  to,  and 
also  in  the  LAxomLA-SAGui,  and  the  Saoa  of  Otur 
TavooASOir. 

That  such  a  character,  partaking  more  of  the 
jurisconsult  or  statesman  than  of  the  warrior,  should 
nave  risen  so  high  in  such  an  early  period,  argues 


lien  fastened  upon  his  noms,  running  about,  over-    the  preference  which  the  Icelanders  already  assign 
iirmng  the  co^s,  and  scattering  the  hay  all  over     "* '  '  '"~^  *"        -* 

'ibe  fieu,  which  he  had  never  been  accustomed  to  do ; 
At  the  same  time  that  his  roarings  and  hello  wings  so 
fied  the  servants,  that  no  one  durst  venture  to 
and  drive  him  away.    On  their  telling  Tho- 

i  what  Glcsir  was  ddoft  he  ran  out,  and  snatch- 

^up  a  large  birohen  stake  by  the  two  forks,  hasten- 

mto  dielleld,  with  that  weapon  over  his  shoulder. 

attack  die  bnU.     Glnsir,  seeing  this,  desisted 

^  thehiTOO  whkh  he  was  making, 'and  advanced 


ed  to  mental  superiority  over  the  rude  attributes  of 

*  Reftirinf  tfaecoriobs  to  the  notes  of  Mr.  Jamieson,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  here,  that  no  tradition  is  so  universal  in  the  Seot- 
tiah  hishfanda  and  lowlaoda.  as  wefl  as  in  ixehnd.  aa  the  beUsf  in 
a  waterbull ;  a  creature  in  aome  dacree  aupematural.  but  jiet  in 
part  anppoaed  to  be  a  cnatnre  of  tua  world.  In  their  belief  of 
Its  quautiea  and  hahiu.  the  people  amons  whom  the  iMond  is 
coneot,  apae  with  wondemil  eometneaa :  ao  that  it  woaUTalmoat 


atea  thattheae  rqpbrta  have  boao  minded  od  the  exiatenea,  at  a 
very  diatant  penodtofaome  apeeieB  of  anpUbioai  animal,  whiob 
has  now  baooDW  eidDet 


14 


ABsfaMV  or  ras  Btimdau-0i€u; 


rngtrng/Ai  laid  camm  and  fartnthw  autherpiMf 
of  ths  Mrif  emiBilioii  of  thit  oxtraoramiryoom- 
moBitodth.  Ill  otlMT  mpoetfl,  tk^  dhiraeter  of 
fiaoRowas  altooedier  unftmiaUa^  aod  blended  witii 
gfiraog  traits  of  ttio  savage.  Coiuung  and  subtlety 
sapphsd  the  ploeaof  wooom,  and  an  earnest  ana 
namim  attention  to  Ins  own  mtarests  often,  as  in 
the  dispnCe  betireen  Arnkill  and  his  fiitker,  super- 
seded the  ties  of  blood  and  fiiendship.  Still,  ho w- 
OTer,  his  s^fish  condnetseems  to  hxre  been  of  more 
service  |to  the  settlement  in  which  ho  swayed,  than 
would  hsTo  been  diat  of  a  generoos  and  higfa-spuit- 
ed  warrior  who  acted  fiom  tine  imindse  of  moment* 
ary  passion.    His  ascendency,  thonc^  aoqoired  by 


idobrs  nswoRny  ok  ptaissk  a60Bi&.  in  ais  tft^ttsf  d 
ton,  to  hate  had  the  ^ISet  proaneedby  tont 
Aaffostos  in  the  Roman  Empirsi  aMioiigh  m 
gtaiitless  than  the  emperor  of  the  world,  tbepontti 
of  Helgafels' neither  snbverted  the  Uberaao  of  ha 
ooontiy,  nor  beqaeathed  the  domination  lie  had  ao> 
Quired  to  a  tyrannical  soceessor.    His  sons  anooesd- 


families,  long  respected  in  Iceland  as  deaccatdants  & 
the  pontiff  Snono. 


AsaoTSfOiD,  OcTOaaa  13^1818. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  CHIVALRY. 

FIRST  FCBUSHEP  IN  THE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  ENGYCLOPEDU  BRITANNICA. 


Tm  prinutive  senie  of  this  weU-known  word, 
defined  Irom  thie  French  Oievalitr^  signifies  merely 
cavalry,  or  a  body  of  soldiers  serving  on  horseback ; 
atid  it  has  been  used  in  that  general  acceptation  by 
the  best  of  oujr  poets,  ancient  and  modem,  from 
Mitton  to  Thomas  Campbe}!. 

But  the  present  article  respects  thepecoliar  mean- 
mg  ohren  to  the  word  in  Modem  Bureme,  as  applied 
to  the  order  of  k^hthood,  escabtiahea  m  almost  all 
hff  kingdoms  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  laws, 
nDes,  and  customs,  by  which  it  was  goreraed. 
Those  laws  and  customs  have  been  long  antiquated, 
V^l  their  efieets  may  ptill  be  traced  m  European 
manners  \  and,  ezospting  only  the  change  which 
flowed  from  the  introduetion  of  ^  Christian  reli- 
ginii  we  kndw  no  caoae  which  has  produced  snch 
fsmmini  aad  permaaeiu  diflerence  betwixt  the  an* 
dents  and  modema  as  that  which  has  arisen  out  of 
me  institutioii  of  ehivalry.  In  attempting  to  treat 
mis  cunoua  and  important  subject,  rather  as  phUo- 
mphera  than  as  antMpiaries,  we  cannot,  howerer, 
anroid  going  at  mma  fength  iitte  the  history  and  ori- 
gin of  the  mstitntion. 

From  the  time  that  cavalry  becomes  used  in  war, 
me  horasman  whe  Aimishes  and  siq>ports  a  cttatjgw 
arises,  in  all  ooantries,  into  a  person  of  superior  im- 

£»rtance  to  the  mere  foot  soldier.  The  apparent 
fBoultv  of  the  art  of  training  and  managing  in  the 
field  of  battle  an  animal  so  spirited  and  active,  gave 
the  iwito^fMi  "^f^Pjt  Of  DamUor  sTut.  in  rode  ages,  a 
ckaraete^  of  enpenor  gallantry,  while  the  necessary 
ftipenae  attending  this  mode  or  service  attested  his 
mperior  wealth.  In  various  militarif  nations,  there- 
fore, we  find  that  horsemen  are  distrnguished  as  an 
Older  m  the  Btateji  and  need  only  appeal  to  the 
egiitfw'of  ancient  Rome  as  a  body  interposed  be- 
twixt the  senate  and  the  people,  of  to  the  laws  of 
the  coaqoerors  of  New  Spain,  which  assigned  a 
a0ttble  portion  of  spoil  to  the  soldief  who  fi>ught 
oa  horseback,  in  support  of  a  proposition  in  itself 
viery  obvious.  Bat,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  distine- 
tM>n  aaoribed  to  soldiers  serving  on  horseback  assu- 
med a  very  peeoliar  and  imposwg  character.  Thev 
were  not  meretr  respected  on  account  of  their  wealth 
or  military  skill,  bat  were  bound  together  by  a  anion 
of  a  very  peculiar  chnaoter,  which  monarohs  were 
ambitious  to  share  with  the  poorest  of  their  subjects, 
andgovemedby  lawadirected  to  enhance,  intoenthn- 
aiasm,  the  militarv  spiril  and  the  sense  of  personal 
hoiMntr  asBoctatea  with  it.  The  aspirants  to  this 
dignity  were  not  permitted  to  asmme  the  sacred 
character  of  knighthood  until  after  a  long  and 
severe  probadon,  during  which  they  practised,  as 
aoolytes,  the  virtues  necessary  to  the  order  of  Chi- 
valry. Knighthood  was  ue  goal  to  which  the  am- 
Dition  of  every  noble  youth  turned;  and  to  support 
ita  honours,  which  (in  theory  at  least)  could  only  be 
conferred  on  the  gallant,  the  modest,  and  thevir- 
tuoua,  it  was  necessary  he  should  spend  a  certain 
time  in  a  subordinate  situation,  attendant  upon  some 
knight  of  eminence,  observing  the  conduct  of  his 
master,  as  what  must  in  future  be  the  model  of 
his  own,  and  practising  the ,  virtues  of  humility, 
modesty,  and  temperance,  until  called  npon  to  dia- 
plav  those  of  a  higher  order. 

The  general  practice,  of  assigning  some  precise  pe- 
riod when  youths  should  be  acfmitled  into  the  society 
of  the  manliood  of  their  tribe,  and  considered  as  en- 
titled to  use  the  privileges  of  that  more  mature  class, 
)s  common  to  many  primitive  nations.  The  custom, 
also  of  markins;  the  transition  from  the  one  state  to 


the  other,  by  some  peculiar  formality  or  nersonal  cere* 
monial,  seems  so  very  natural,  that  it  la  quite  unne-,. 
cessanr  to  multiply  mstancee,  or  crowd  our  pages . 
with  the  barbarous  names  of  the  nations  by  whom 
it  has  been  ado)}ted.    In  the  general  and  abstract 
definition  of  Chivalry,  whether  as  comprising  a  body; 
of  men  whose  military  service  was  on  horsebacki 
and, who  were  invested  with  peculiar  honours  ana . 
privileges,  or  with  reference  to  the  mode  and  period  • 
m  which  these  distinctions  and  privileges  were  con- 
ferred, there  is  nothing  either  original  or  exclusively  ' 
proper  to  our  Gk>thic  ancestors.  It  was  in  the  sin- 
gular tenets  of  Chivalryt—in  the  exalted,  enthusias- 
tic, and  almost  sanctimonious,  ideas  connected  with 
its  duties— m  the  singular  balance  wnich  its  institu- 
tions offered  against  the  evils  of  the  rude  ages  in. 
which  it  arose,  that  we  are  to  seek  those  pecnliaii* 
ties  which  render  it  so  worthy  of  our  attention. 

Hie  original  institution  of  Chivalry  has  been  often 
traced  to  the  custom  of  the  German  tribdh  recorded 
by  Tacitus.     "All  business,"  says  the  historian,' 
"  whether  public  or  private,  is  transacted  by  the  cid- 
zens  under  arms.    But  it  is  not  the  custom  that  any 
one  shall  assume  the  military  dress  or  weapons 
without  the  approbation  of  the  state.    For  th|s  pur* 
pose,  one  of  the  chief  leaders,  or  the  father  or  near* 
est  relation  of  the  youthful  candidate,  introduces  him  , 
into  the  assembly^  and  confers  on  him  pubhcly  a  ' 
buckler  and  javelm.    These  arms  form  the  dress 
proper  to  manhood,  and  are  the  first  honour  con- 
ferred on  youth.    Before  he  receives  them,  the  young* ' 
man  is  but  a  member  of  hi^  own  family,  but  after 
this  ceremony  he  becomes  a  part  of  the  state  itself*' 
(6€rfiMaiaTaciti.)    The  records  of  the  northera 
nation Sj  though  we  cannot  rely  upon  their  authen- 
tictty  with  the  same  unlimited  confidence,  because  we' 
conceive  most  of  the  legends  relating  to  theip-  have  ' 
been  written  at  a  much  later  period  than  the  times  in  ; 
which  the  scene  is  laid,  may  be  rrferred  lo  in  con-  * 
firmation  of  the  Roman  historians.   The  Scantfina- .. 
vian  legends  and  Siagtu  are  full  of  the  deeds  of  those- 
warriors  whom  thev  termed  heroes  or  champions, 
and  who  appear  to  have  been  formed  into  an  order  - 
somewhat  resefib|ing  that  of  Chivalry,  and  certainly 
followed  theprmcipal  and  most  characteristic  em- 
ployment of  Its  profession ;  wandering  from  court  to 
court  and  from  shore  to  shore,  bound  on  high  fd ven- 
ture, and  seeking,  with  equid  readiness,  then  fortunes  ' 
in  love  and  in  war.  It  would  not  be'difncult  to  deduce . 
from  this  very  early  period  some  of  those  peculiar  ha» 
biu  and  customs,  which,  brought  by  the  Qothic  con* 
qnerors  into  the  provinces  of  the  divided  empire  of  ' 
Rome,  subsisted  and  became  engrafted  u^n  the  ifi^ 
stitatioas  of  Chivahry.    Tacitus,  for  example,,  in« 
forma  ua  that  among  the  Germans,  and  especially  - 
among  the  Catti,  every  youthful  champion  permit- 
ted his  beard  and  hair  to  grow,  and  did  not  shave 
them  until  he  had  pezformed  soma  signal  feat  of 
aims.    In  the  like  manner,  as  the  general  reader 
may  have  learned  from  that  urefragable  authority. 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  a  knight  who  received 
his  order  was  obliaed  to  wear  white  armour,  and  a 
shield  without  a  device,  until,  by  some  faring  and 
distinguished  achievement,  he  had  acquired  title  to 
an  honourable  badge  of  diatinction.    If  this  cor* 
reepondence  of  customs  shall  be  thought  too  fkr 
fetched,  and  too  general,  the  next,  which  we  also 
derive  from  Tacitus,  is  too  close  to  be  disputed. 
The  German  warriors,  who  piqued  themselves  upon 
their  bravery,  used,  at  the  commencement  of  a  war, 
to  assume  an  iron  ring,  after   the  fashion  of  a 
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■hAoklflii  upon  thdr  smi,  which  ther  clid  not  remoTe 
until  they  had  stain  an  enemy.  The  reader  may  be 
pleased  toperuae  the  foilowing  instance  of  a  aiinilar 
cuatom  from  the  Fren^  fomwsoe  oC  Jehftn<ifi  S^n- 
<r^  written  in  the  year  1451,  >nd  iuopoee^  to  he 
founded,  in  a  great  meaaurei  upon  real  incidents. « 
The  hero,  with  nine  companions  at  arms,  four  of 
whom  imm  knights^  anA  tite  sqnkres,  yo wad  la  car- 
ry a  helmet  of  a  particular  shape,  that  of  the  knights 
having  a  visor  of  gold,  and  that  of  the  squires  a  visor 
of  silver.  Ilius  armed,  they  were  to  travel  from 
court  to  court  for  the  space  of  three  years,  defying 
the  like  number  of  knkhtji  and  oimr^^  wherever 
th^  came,  to  •support  the  beauty  of  theu"  mietreeses 
with  sword  and  lance.  The  ernUemfl  of  their  enr 
terpnee  were  chained  to  their  leit  shoulders,  nor 
could  thev  be  detiverea  of  them  until  their  vqw  was 
honourably  ^ccomplishfid.  Their  release  took  nlace 
at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany^  after  a 
•otemn  tournament,  and  was  celebrated  with  much 
tiiomph»  In  like  manner,  m  the  same  romance,  a 
Foliah  knight,  called  the  Seigneur  de  Loiselsnch,  is 
described  as  appearing  al  the  court  of  Paris  wearing 
a  light  gold  chain  attached  to  his  wrist  and  ankle 
in  token  of  a  vow,  which  emblem  of  bondage  tve  had 
■worn  to  wear  for  five  years,  until  he  sliould  find 
flome  knight  or  squire  without  reproaeh,  by  encoun- 
tering with  whom  he  mighi  be  ddijpered  Csaeh  was 
the  iMarase)  of  his  vow  and  enterprise.  Lord  Her- 
l>ert  of  Cherbury  mentions,  in  his  Memoira,  that 
wheA  he  was  m^  Knight  of  the  Bath,  a  taeaol  of 
«ilken  cordage  was  attached  to,  the  mantle  of  tbe> 
order,  which,  doubtless,  had  oiiginaHy  the  same  sig^ 
nification  as  the  shacJde  worn  hy  the  Qerman  cham- 
pion. The  rule  was,  npwever,  so  far  relaxed,  that 
the  knot  was  unloosea  so  soon  as  a  lady  of  rank 
gaged  h^  word  that  the  new  Knight  of  the  Bath 
would  do  honour  fto  the  order;  aiM  Lord  Herbert, 
whose  punctUious  tenq>er  set  great  storehy  the  nice- 
tiee  of  chivalrous  ceremony,  mils  not  to  record,  vs^th 
becoming  gr-atitiide.  the  nasne  of  the  hpnoumble 
dame  who  oecanis  his  security  on  this,  important 
O4^ision. 

pther  instances  might  beppintadout,  in  whioh  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  Gouuc  tribes  mfiy  be  traced 
in  the  history  of  Chivalnc  s  but  the  above  arf^g^-nough 
to  prove  that  the  seedsof  that  singular  institu  lion  ex- 
isted in  the  German  forests,  though  they  did  not  come 
to  maturity  until  the  destruetion  of  the  Uoman  em- 
ire,  M»a  the  est^bhshment  of  the  modern  autes  of 
'upope  upon  its  rains. 

living  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the  origin  of 
GbivMiTi  we  ihalU  I.  briefly  notice  the  causes  from  ^ 
whieh  it  drew  its  Mu|iar  characteiE^  and  the  eir- 
cupastances  in  wiuoh  it  difTers  so  widely  from  the 
m^tial  character,  as  it  existed,  either  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  or  in  other  countries 
and  nations.  It  We  shall  attempt  a  general  ab- 
«tr«a  of  Its  iAstii«tiona.  III.  The  rise  and  pro- 
giWNi  of  Chivalry,— its  effects  upon  the  jpolttiqal 
state  of  Eun}pe,-*-aQit  its  decay  and  extincuon,  will 
closer  the  article. 

L  Agreeably  to  this  general  division,  the  general 
nttttitt  and  spirit  of  the  institution  of  ohivaihy  fails 
firss-under  our  consideration. 

In  every  age  and  coontry  valour  is  held  in  esteem, 
and  the  more  rude  the  period  and  the  place,  the 
greater  respect  is  paid  to  boldness  of  ennerprise  and 
success  in  battle.  But  it  wan  pecuiiaf  to  the  insti- 
tution of  Chivah'y,  to  blend  mifitary  valour  with  the 
•tiBn^t  passions  which  aotuaie  the  human  mind, 
the  Meliags  of  devotbn  asid  those  of  love.  The 
Gteeks  and  Romans  fought  for  liberty  or  for  coiw^est, 
and  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages  for  God  and  for 
thdr  ladies.     Loyalty  to  their  sovereigns  was  a  duty 

.  *  ▼«  mar  here  observe,  once  for  All,  (Imt  we  hare  no  hf>«ftA- 
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\.th  qaolinr  tlte  ioiiiHiK«>g  of  ChinUf  •«  good  e%-t(1ence  of  ihct 
«aw«  •j>d  euttoRM  of  kni^tbuod.  The  HUihora,  like  the  paintrra 
ef  tiM)  penod,  iavented  uothing.  but.  copjrini;  tha  nianncni  or  the 

in  which  tliey  lived.  ImnRlfrred  them,  without  doubt  or  srru- 


The  HUihor*,  like  the  paintrra 
iianncni  of 
doubt  o 

^ Y^*^"***'     ^ 

^  jr <"  Jthan.  de  Saintre  m  MiR  raiev  Huthentic  pvtdpno<*,  h» 

"3  »'>HptHed  io  ooptain  no  ■msll  nieaaurr  of  Ihrt,  |lH)iii>h  diigiri- 
•MMd^  distorted.  Pro»>ably  the  achlevtmtMH  of  the  Palish  knig^its 
aur  fiavv  been  a  real  incideot. 
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also  inenmbent  upon  thess  warriorai  hat  altiboogh 
a  powsrfol  motive^  and  by  which  they  often  apoear 
to  have  been  strongly  actuated,  it  antared  lesa 
warmly  vto-  th^  ooaiBositispi  of  the  duTalroat 
prfciipie  than  the  two  hrccemn^  canaea.  Of  patri- 
otism, considered  as  a  distinct  predilection  to  tne  in- 
terests of  one  kingdomi  we  fina  cptnpuptinlv  &w 
trasea  in  the  iiMtttttio«M  of  kngMMS  Ml  *e 
love  of  personal  fivedonu  and  the  obhgatioa  ts 
maintain  and  defend  it  in  the  persons  of  owan  aa  ia 
their  own,  was  a  duty  partftcularhr  incumbent  on 
those  who  attained  the  honoor  of  Chivalry.  Gene- 
ro«ity«  gallantry^  and  %n  ui^blamiqhad  witfimiifii, 
were  no  leas  necessary  mgrodienv  in.t]>a  AafaiMai 
of  a  perfect  Kmght.  He  was  not  oaued  upon  a 
to  practise  these  virtues  when  onAprtmutr^o^ 
but  to  be  sedulous  and  unweariea  la  seaicau 
the  means  of  exercising  tlMU,  sAcl  to  puak 
withquthevtJition  tothe  brink  of  extnaagnne^  or 
even  beyond  it.  Founded  on  pcineiplea  an  piH%  ina 
order  of  Chivalry  could  not^  in  the  abstract  at  leaai 
but  occasion  a  pleasing,  though  a"  lomaolte  d^f»» 
lopment  of  the  energies  of  haman  naiara  Bni  si^ 
in  actual  practlq^  every  hiBtitution  bwiswsa  delssf» 
orated  ana  degrauedt  we  have  loo  miMk  oi  ' 
remark,  that  the  deviation  of  tha  Jinigyila 
generated  into  supe^titioii,'-tJHair  tote  into 
twttsness,— their  sp^^  of  loyally  or  er,  frasdMB 
tyranny  and  turmodi~their  gMaroaUr  apd  |pi 

Hiato  hair^bmined  madness  mi  mmaif^^ 
Fa.  have  meAtioned  devotion  aa  a  ] 
in  thachfM-acter  o£  Chivalriii. 
the  forn^  of  Chivalry  were  ft 
the Chflstian  religiont woaia be a^hm^       .- 
inquiry.  The  religion  which  breathes nothingQat  baa 
to  our  neighbour  and  fo^pjvaoesscf  iniorieo,  vn»«at, 
in  its  primiuve  j^rity»  airily  tmaararaUa  iata  th* 
warlike  and  militaiw  instiMUioM  of  the  QoAsi  tfar 
Pranks,  and  the  Saxon&    At  iss  finit  iofa 
BDpearod  to  s<^fien  the  chan^ierof  thepscidai 
whom  it  was  mtroduoed  somoeih^  as  tonsads 
les»  warlike  than  their  heathen  asighboiHa. 
the  pi^n  Dapes  ravafvsd  EngilsM  wbsa  in 

by  the  Ghristjan  SaaoniL— th«  keathsa  N< 

conquered  Neustria  fpom  the  Franksi—ithe  eanvertsd 
Gotha  were  subdued  by  ibe  swaitl  of  the  faaaithsn 
Huns,— the  Visigpihs  of  Siinaiafsll  hsfom  the  Sswi 
ceos.    But  the  tide  sooa  tiurned.    Amikm  imemmtf 
of  military  talent  and  courage  beesane  evident,  th» 
Christian  rsligton  was  usedl^  its  ataiscera  (jusip 
and-  wiselv,  sAte  as  respectod  sel^defonce^  aaan. 
additional  spur  to  the  temsnar  of  the  vaUant.   lElmsa 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  Plphitaa  decfcnsi 
to  transUute*  becanse  tbay  adbnbd  too  nnieh  fissl 
for  the  mthtary  zeal  of  the  anoisttt  Gotfas,  aparenaw 
commented  upon  to  aiumate  the  siaking  eounga  of 
their  deacendants     Victory  and  glory  on  uusth,  an4 
a  happy  immortaliqr  after  death,  We  pasraisw  la 
those  (mnapjons  waorahoehl  distinguish  tiisaiKlvss 
in  battle  against  the  infidels.    And  who  shidl  blaaa 
the  pvsachers' who  held  saoh  language,  vrlMnitii 
remembersd  that  ths  Saracens  hadatone  tiaiensa^ 
ly  possessed  themselves  of  AqoittihM  and  that  bat 
for  the  suocassfol  valour  of  Cnarlas  Kartelt  Pepiii 
aad  Charianagne,  the  crescent  night  nave  diapea- 
sesasd  the  cross  of  the  foirest  portion  ^f  Barepaf 
The  fervent  senritneniB  ef  devotien  whiali  diieet 
men's  eyes  towaid  haavien,  were  then  jasth^  iftveked 
to  unite  with  those  which  are  moat  vaknfole  oa 
earth,'->the  love  of  oar  eeUntry  and  its  liberties^ 

Bet  the  Romish  eleray,  who  have  in  all  ages  pos 
sessed  the  wisdom  of  serpents,  if  theiy  aomeciraes 
have  fallen  short  of  the  simplicity  of  doves,  saw  the 
advantage  of  oonverting  this  temporary  xeal,  wineh 
animated  the  warriors  of  their  creed  agaiaat  the  in- 
vadmg  inlets,  into  a  permanent  union  of  principles, 
which  should  blend  the  ceremonies  of  reliaious  wor- 
ship with  the  mihtary  establishment  of  the  ancient 
Goths  and  Germans.  The  admission  of  the  noble 
youth  to  the  practice  of  arms  was  no  longer  a  mere 
military  ceremony,  where  the  sword  or  javelin  was 
doHycred  to  him  m  presence  of  the  prince  or  elders 
of  his  tribe ;  it  became  a  religous  rite,  sanctified  by 
the  forma  of  th^  church  which  he  was  in  fhture  to 
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'fiuA  the  noriee  had  to  watch  his  arms  in  a 
eonrch  or  chapel,  or  at  least  on  hallowed  ground, 
ihe  night  before  he  had  received  the  honour  of 
imi^thood.  He  was  made  to  assume  a  white  dress, 
in  imiiation  of  the  neophvtes  of  the  church.  Fast 
and  confession  were  adaea  to  vigils ;  the  puriiication 
o(  the  bath  was  imposed  on  the  military  acolyte,  in 
imitation  of  the  initiatory  rite  of  Christianity ;  and 
he  was  attended  by  eodfathera,  who  became  security 
for  his  performing  his  military  vowa,  as  sponsors 
had  formerly  appeared  for  him.  at  baptism.  In  all 
points  of  ceremonial,  the  investiture  of  Chivalry  was 
brought  to  resemble,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  ad- 
ministrations of  the  sacraments  of  the  church.  The 
ceremony  itself  was  perfonned,  where  circumstan- 
ces would  admit,  in  a  church  or  cathedral,  and  the 
weapons  with  which  the  voimg  warrior  was  invest-^ 
ed  were  previously  blessed  by  the  priest.  The  oath 
of  Chivalry  bound  the  knight  to  defend  the  rights  of 
the  holy  church,  and  to  reject  religious  persons 
and  institutions,  and  to  obey  the  precepts  of  the 

Eospel.  Nay,  more,  so  intimate  was  thfi  union 
etwixt  chivaliy  and  religion  esteemed  to  oe,  that 
the  several  gradations  of  the  former  were  senously 
considered  as  parallel  to  those  of  the  church,  and 
the  knight  was  8upp9sed  to  resemble  the  bishop  in 
rank,  duties,  and  privileges,  while  the  squire  and 
^a^e  corresponded  to  the  priest  and  deacon.  At  what 
l>enod  this  infusion  of  religious  ceremonial  into  an 
irder  purely  military  first  commenced,  and  when  it 
became  complete  and  perfect,  would  be  a  curious  but 
I  difficult  subject  of  investigation.  Down  to  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  somewhat  lower,  the  in- 
restiture  was  of  a  nature  purely  civil ;  but  long  be- 
fore, the  time  of  the  crusades,  it  had  assumea  the 
njigious  character  we  have  described. 

the  eSkct  which  this  union  of  religious  and  mili- 
tary zeal  was  likely  to  produce  in  every  other  case, 
lave  that  of  defensive  war,  could  not  but  be  unfa- 
rourable  to  the  purity  of  the  former.  The  knight, 
vrhose  profession  was  war,  being  solemnly  en}ij«tcd 
IB  the  service  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  regarded  infidels 
Kid  heretics  of  every  descnption  as  the  enemies 
vrhom,  as  Grbd's  own  soldier,  he  was  called  upon  to 
Ittack  and  slay  wherever  he  could  meet  with  them, 
without  demanding  or  waiting  for  any  other  cause 
af  quarrel  than  the  difference  of  religious  /ai th.  The 
daties  of  morahty  were  indeed  formally  imposed  on 
him  by  tbe  oath  of  his  order,  as  well  as  that  of  de- 
fending the  church,  and  extirpating  heresy  and  mis- 
belief. Bat,  in  ail  a^s,  it.haa  been  usual  for  men  to 
compound  with  their  consciences  for  bresches  of 
the  moral  code  of  religion,  by  a  double  portion  of 
zeal  for  its  abstract  doctrines.  In  the  middle  ages, 
this  course  might  be  pursued  on  svstern  :  for  the 
church  allowed  an  exploit  done  on  the  infidels  as  a 
merit  which  might  obliterate  the  guilt  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes. 

The  genius  alike  of  the  age  and  of  the  order  tend- 
od  to  render  the  zeal  of  the  professors  of  Chivalry 
fiere^  burning,  and  intolerant.  If  «n  infidel,  says  a 
$reat  authority,  impugn  the  doctrines  of  the  Christ- 
MQ  fiaith  before  a  cnurchroan,  he  should  mly  to 
him  by  argument ;  but  a  knight  should  render  no 
other  reason  to  the  infidel  than  six  inches  of  his  fal- 
cbion  thrust  into  his  accursed  bowels.  Sven  cour- 
tesy, and  the  respect  due  to  ladtea  of  high  defiree, 
8sve  way  when  they  chanced  to  be  infiaels.  The 
[snowned  Sir  Bevis  of  Hamptonn,  being  invited 
uy  tbe  fair  Princess  Josiane  to  come  to  her  bow- 
^1  replies,  to  the  Paynima  who  brought  the  mes- 
Bage, 

"  1  will  ae  gou  <m6  foot  on  fvoiind 
For  to  apeke  wHb  an  heathen  hoaod ; 
UneiMwtiaD  hoaodaa,  I  rada  y«  flee. 
Or  I  your  beart't  bkwde  willKO." 

'^^  intemperate  zeal  for  religion  the  knights  were 
•*P«cted  to  maintain  at  everjr  risk,  however  immi- 
"®5j -^**^®  the  early  Christians,  thejr  were  prohi- 
.  ted  from  acquiescing,  even  by  silence,  in  the  ntes  of 
Jf/^iJt^t  .although  death  should  be  the  consequence 
01  tbeurinternipting  them.  In  the  fine  romance  of 
fjp*  of  Bowrdtaux,  thdt  champion  is  represented 
w  bavmg  fioled  in  doty  to  Ood  and  hia  faith,  be- 
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cause  he  had  professed  himself  •  Saracen  for  the 
temporary  purpose  of  obtaining  entrance  into  the 
palace  of  the  Amial  Gaudifer.  ^*And  when  Sir 
Uuon  passed  the  third  gate,  he  remembered  him  of 
the  lie  he  had  spoken  to  obtain  entrance  into  the 
first.  Alas !  said  the  knight,  what  but  destruction 
can  betide  one  who  has  bo  foully  falsified  and  denied 
his  fi^th  towards  Him  who  has  done  so  much  for 
me!"  Hia  mode  of  repentance  was  truly  chival- 
rous. When  he  came  to  the  gate  of  the  last  inte- 
rior enclosure  of  the  castle,  he  said  to  the  warder. 
"  Pagan,  accursed  be  thou  of  God,  open  the  gate." 
When  he  entered  the  hall  where  the  pagan  monarch 
was  seated  in  full  state,  he  struck  ofi',  without  ceremo- 
ny, the  hea.d  of  the  pagan  lord  who  sat  next  in  rank  to 
him,  exclaiming  at  ma  same  time  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  God,  thou  hast  given  me  grace  well  to  commence 
my  emprise ;  may  our  Redeemer  grunt  me  to  bring 
it  to  an  honourable  conclusion !"  Many  such  pas- 
sages might  he  quoted  to  show  the  outrageous  na- 
ture of  the  zeal  which  was  supposed  to  actuate  a 
Christian  knight.  But  it  is  needless  to  ransack 
works  of  fiction  for  this  purpose.  The  real  history  of 
the  Crusades,  founded  on  the  spirit  of  Chivalrv.  and 
on  the  restless  and  intolerant  zeal  which  was  blend- 
ed by  the  churchmen  with  this  military  establish- 
ment, are  an  authentic  and  fatal  proof  of  th^  same 
facts.  The  hair-braiaed  and  adventurous  character 
of  these  enterprises,  not  less.than  the  promised  par- 
dons, indulgences,  and  remissions  of  the  churca, 
rendered  them  dear  to  the  warriors  of  the  middle 
ages  ;  the  idea  of  re-establishing  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  the  Holy  Land,  and  wresting  the  tomb  of 
Christ  from  the  infidels,  made  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles,  blind  to  its  hazards ;  and  they  rushed,  army 
after  army,  to  Palestine,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Chi- 
valry, whose  faithful  professors  felt  themselves  the 
rather  called  upon  to  undertake  an  adventure,  from 
the  peculiar  dangers  which  surrounded  it,  and  the 
numoers  who  had  fallen  in  previous  attempts. 

It  was  after  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  that 
the  union  between  temporal  and  spiritual  Chivalry 
(for  such  was  the  term  sometimes  given  to  monas- 
tic establishments)  became  perfect,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  two  celebrated  military  orders  of  monks, 
the  Knights  Templar  and  Knights  of  St.  Johirof  Jeru- 
salem, who,  renouncing  (at  least  in  terms)  the  pomp, 
power,  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  taking  upon 
themselves  the  monastic  vows  of  celibacy,  purity,  and 
obedience,  did  not  cease  to  remain  soldiers,  and  direct-  . 
ed  their  whole  energy  against  the  Saracens.  The  his- 
tory of  these  orders  willbe  found  in  its  proper  place  in 
this  work }  but  their  existence  is  here  notic^  as  il- 
lustrating our. general  proposition  concerning  the 
union  of  devotion  and  chivalry.  A  few  general  re- 
marks will  close  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  obvious  danger  of  teaching  a  military,  body  to 
consider  themselves  aa  missionaries  of  religion,  and 
bound  to  spread  ita  doctrines^  is,  that  they  are  sure 
to  employ  in  ita  service  theur  swords  and  lances. 
The  end  is  held  to  sanctify  the  means,  and  the 
slaughter  of  thousanda  of  infidela  is  regarded  as  an 
indinerent,  or  rather  aa  a  meritorious  action,  provi- 
ding it  may  occasion  the  conversion  of  the  remnant, 
or  the  peopling  their  land  with  profeasors  of  a  purer 
faith.  The  wars  of  Charlemagne  in  Saxony,  the 
massacrea  of  the  Albigenaes  in  the  south  of  France, 
the  long-continued  wars  of  Palestine,  all  served  to 
illustrate  the  dangers  resulting  froni  the  doctrme, 
which  inculcated  religion  not  as  a  check  upon  the 
horrors  and  Crimea  of  war,  but  as  itself  ite  most 
proper  and  legitimate  cause.  The  evil  may  be  said 
toliave  survived  the  decay  of  Chivalry,  to  have  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  New  World,  and  to  have  occa- 
sioned those  horrors  with  which  is  was  devastated 
for  ages  after  its  first  discovery.  The  Spanish  con- 
querors of  South  America  were  not,  indeed,  knights- 
errant,  but  the  nature  of  their  enteiprises,  aa  well  at 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  conducted,  partook 
deeply  of  the  spirit  of  Chivalry.  In  no  oountrr  of 
Euror«  had  this  spi^  sunk  so  deeply  and  fpread  ao 
wide  aa  in  Spain.  The  extravagant  positions  re- 
specting the  point  of  honour,  and  the  romantic  sum* 
mona  which  Chivalry  proclaimed  to  deeda  of  dangei 
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ud  fl^oiy,  suited  the  ardent  and  somewhat  oriental 
ooMctar  of  toe  Spankrds,  a  people  more  remurk- 
wle  for  force  of  imagination,  ana  depth  of  feeling, 
than  for  wit  or  understanding.  Chivalry,  in  Spain, 
was  embittered  by  a  double  proportion  at  intolerant 
Ugotry.  owing  to  their  constant  and  inveterate  wars 
with  the  Moorish  invaders.  The  strain  of  senti- 
ment, thetefore,  which  Chivalry  inspired,  conthiued 
for  a  long  time  to  mark  the  manners  of  Spain  after 
the  decay  of  its  positive  institutions,  as  the  beams  of 
the  sun  tinge  the  horizon  after  the  setting  of  its  orb. 
The  warriors  whom  she  sent  to  the  New  World 
sought  and  found  marvels  which  resembled  thosjs  of 
romance;  tbey  achieved  deeds  of  valour  against 
such  odds  of  numbers  as  are  only  recorded  m  the 
annals  of  knight-errantry;  and,  alas!  they  followed 
their  prototypes  in  that  mdifierence  for  human  life, 
which  is  the  usual  companion  of  intolerant  zeal. 
Avarice,  indeed,  brought  her  more  sordid  shades  to 
complete  the  gloomy  picture ;  and  avarice  was  un- 
known to  the  institutions  of  Chivalry.  The  same 
intolerance,  however,  which  overthrew  the  altars  of 
the  Indians  by  violence,  instead  of  assailing  their 
errors  by  reason,  and  which  imputed  to  them  as 
crimes  their  ignorance  of  a  religion  which  had  never 
been  preached  to  them,  and  their  rejection  of  spe- 
culative doctrines  of  faith  propounded  by  persons 
whose  practice  was  so  ill  calcmated  to  recommend 
them— all  these  may  be  traced  to  the  spirit  of 
Chivobry,  and  the  military  devotion  of  its  profes- 
sors. 

The  religion  of  the  knights,  like  that  of  the  times, 
was  debased  by  superstiuon.  Each  champion  had 
lus  favourite  saint,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself 
upon  special  occasions  of  danger,  and  to  whom, 
after  the  influence  of  his  lady's  eyes,  he  was  wont 
to  ascribe  the  honour  of  his  conquest.  St  Michael, 
the  Leader  of  banded  Seraphim,  and  the  personal 
antagonist  of  Satan,— St.  George.  St.  James,  and 
St.  Martin,  ail  of  whom  popular  faith  had  invested 
with  the  honours  of  Chivalry,— were  frequently  se- 
lected as  the  appropriate  champions  of  the  mintant 
adventurers  yet  on  earth.  The  knights  used,  their 
names  adjected  to  their  own,  as  their  insignia, 
watch-word,  or  signal  for  battle.  Edward  III., 
fighting  valiantiv  in  a  night  skirmish  before  the  gates 
of  Calais,  was  heard  to  accompany  each  blow  he 
struck  with  the  invocation  of  his  tutelar  saints.  Ha  1 
Saint  Edward!  ha!  St.  George!  But  the  virgin 
Mary,  to  whom  their  superstition  ascribed  the  quali- 
ties of  youth,  beauty,  and  sweetness,  which  they 
prized  in  their  terrestrial  mistresses,  was  an  especial 
object  of  the  devotion  of  the  followers  of  Chivalry, 
as  of  all  other  good  Catholics.  Tournaments  were 
undertaken,  and  feats  of  arms  performed  in  her 
honour,  as  in  that  of  an  earthly  mistress ;  and  the 
veneration  with  which  she  wa^  regarded  seems 
occasionally  to  have  partaken  of  the  character  of 
romantic  airection.  She  was  often  held  to  return 
this  love  by  singular  marks  of  her  favour  and  pro- 
tection. During  an  exp^ition  of  the  Christians  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  Proissart  informs  us  that  a 
lar^e  black  dog  was  frequently  seen  in  their  camp, 
which  barked  fhriously  whenever  the  infidels  ap- 
proached it  by  night,  and  rendered  such  service  lo 
the  Ctiridtian  adventurers  by  its  vigilance,  that 
with  one  consent  they  named  it  "The  Dog  of  our 
Lady." 

.  But  althou0;h,  as  is  incidental  to  human  instltu* 
tions,  the  mixture  of  devotion  in  the  military  chi»- 
racter  of  the  knight  degenerated  into  brutal  intole- 
rance and  superstition  in  its  practical  effects,  nottdng 
could  be  more  beautiful  and  praiseworthy  than^he 
theory  on  which  it  was  grounded.  That  the  soldier 
drawing  the  sword  in  defence  of  his  country  and  its 
liberties,  or  of  the  oppressed  innocence  of  dvmsels, 
widows,  and  orphans,  or  in  support  of  religious 
rights,  for  wliich  those  to  whom  they  belonged  were 
disqualined  by  their  profession  to  combat  in  person, 
—that  he  should  blend  with  dl  the  feelings  which 
these  offices  inspired,  a  deep  sWhse  of  devotion,  ex- 
alting him  above  the  advantage  and  even  the  fame 
which  he  himself  might  denve  from  victory,  and 
Srving  diginity  t)  defeat  itself,  as  a  lesaon  of  dirine 


chsstiseoMnt  and  faimiiliatiMi;  thct  &•  lcii^0|kt  «■ 
whose  vaiottr  his  cotmtrymeii  ivem  to  rely  in  dn- 
ger  should  set  them  an  example  in  obsenriiiis-  tht 
duties  and  precepts  of  reltgton.~HBr8  cirooinstaBew 
so  well  qualified  to  softsn,  to  dignify,  and  to  grmc9 
the  profession  of  arms,  that  we  cannot  bat  regnt 
their  tendency  to  degenerate  into  a  ferodoiis  pio- 
pensity  to  bigotry,  persecotion,  and  IntolermBoeL 
Such,  however,  is  the  fate  of  all  human  institntioii^ 
which,  however  fairly  framed  in  theonr,  are  m  pne> 
tice  too  often  corrupted  by  our  evil  pasnoos,  iib^ 
the  results  which  now  from  them  beoome  the  wy 
reverse  of  what  was  to  have  been  expected  an 
desired. 

The  next  ingredient  in  the  spirit  of  Chivatry,  se- 
cond in  force  only  to  the  religious  zeal  of  its  pnhm- 
sors,  and  frequently  predominating  aver  it,  was  a  , 
devotion  to  the  female  sex,  ana  partioniairhr  o 
her  whom  each  knight  selected  as  the  chief  o^ 
ject  of  his  affection,  of  a  nature  so  extraTa^sot 
and  unbounded  as  to  approach  to  a  aort  of  idol- 
atry. 

The  original  source  of  this  sentiment  is  to  be 
found,  like  that  of  Chivalry  itself^  in  the  cnatons  and 
habits  of  the  northern  tnbes,  who  poaaeaaed,  esea 
in  their  rudest  state,  so  many  nononrable  aadmaafty 
distinctions,  over  all  the  other  nationa  in  the  aama 
stage  of  society.  The  chaste  and  temperate  habits 
of  these  youth,  and  the  opinion  that  it  was  diahonoor* 
able  to  hold  sexual  intercourse  until  the  tmnieth 
year  was  attained,  was  in  the  highest  degree  ft  vonr- 
able  not  only  to  the  mor^s  and  heiutii  of  the  ' 
ancient  Germans,  but  must  have  contribatad  ffremtly 
to  place  their  fbmales  in  that  dignified  and  lespeet- 
abie  rank  which  they  held  in  aociety.  Nothnur 
tends  so  much  to  blunt  the  feelmga,  to  harden  the 
heart,  and  to  destroy  the  imaginatioiu  as  Ae  wor- 
ship of  the  Vaga  Venos  in  early  youth.  ?irhetever 
women  have  been  considered  aa  the  early,  vi^tio^ 
and  accommodating  slaves  of  the  volnptaooaoeaa  of 
the  other  sex,  their  character  has  beoonte  degraded. 
and  they  have  sunk  into  domestic  dmdisea  and 
bondswomen  among  the  poor,— the  captiYea  of  a 
harem  among  the  more  wealtfay.  On  the  cnher 
hand,  the  men,  easily  and  early  cloyed  with  indol- 
gences,  which  soon  lose  then-  poignancy  when  the 
senses  only  are  Interested,  become  first  indiflmnt,  4 
then  harsh  and  brutal,  to  the  unfortunate  alavea  of 
their  pleasures.  The  sated  lover,— and  perhapa  it 
is  the  most  brutal  part  of  human^,— is  aoon  can- 
verted  into  the  capricious  tyrant,  like  the  aucceasfiil 
seducer  of  the  modem  poet. 

"Hardi  wilh  their fean  And  tomin  to bdiold 
Tfto  came  of  all,  the  mithless  lover  A>U, 
Impatient  grown  at  every  iriah  deaied. 
And  baraJj  eifil,  aoeCbea  and  fratiiiedl" 
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Habitual  indulgence  seeks  change  of  objects  to  .  _ 
lieve  satiety.  Hence  polyisamy,  and  aliitB  brutal 
izingconsequences,  whid^  were nappfly unknown  to 
our  Gothic  ancestors.  The  virtuous  and  muit^  ie> 
straints  imposed  on  their  youth  were  highly  eaJca* 
lated  to  exalt  the  character  of  both  aexea,  aod  tsp^ 
cially  *to  raise  the  females  in  their  ewn  eyea  and 
those  of  their  lovers*  They  were  led  to  r^ard  them- 
selves, net  as  the  passive  riavesof  pieaauze.  bat  as 
the  objects- of  a  prolonsBd  and  reapectfid  afiectaoa, 
which  could  only  be  finally  jgratified  when  their 
lovers  had  attained  the  age  otmature  teaaon,  and 
were  eapable  to  govern  and  to  deitnd  tha  fmi^ 
whibh  ■sliould  arise  atonnd  them.  With  the  jeonir 
man  imagination  and  sentiment  combined  to  heigh- 
ten his  ideas  of  a  pleasure  which  nature  instructed 
him  to  seek,  and  which  the  wise  laws  of  iiis  coun- 
try prevented  him  firom  prematurely  aepirina  to 
share.  To  a  youth  so  situated,  the  maiden  on  wnom 
he  placed  his  affections  became  an  object  .cf  aare  aa 
M^li  as  of  affection ;  the  passion  which  he  indalgad 
for  her  was  of  a  nature  aa  timid  and  pnre  aa  engroa- 
sinjg  and  powerful ;  the  minds  of  the  partiea  beesma 
united  before  the  joining  of  their  hands,  and  a 
moral  union  preceded  the  mere  interoourae  of  tha 
aexes.  ' 

The  mama^Bfl  formed  andef  these  viae  aospKe* 
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men,  m  gmtmii  happy  aad  idfeeftkmate.  Adultoiy 
^as  mfreonxent,  and  punished  with  the  utmost  ngour : 
nor  could  she  who  h^d  unders;one  the  penalty  of 
such  a  orime  find  a  second  husband,  howerer  dis- 
tinguished by  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth.  (Taciti  Qtr- 
mania.)  The  awe  and  devotion  with  which  the 
lover  had  regarded  his  destined  bride  during  the 
years  in  which  the  German  youth  were  enjoined 
oehbacy,  became  regard  and  afieefion  in  the  husband 
towards  the  sharer  of  his  labours  and  the  mistress 
of  his  household.  The  matron  maintained  that  rank 
in  society  which  love  had  assigned  to  the  maiden. 
No  one  then,  says  the  Roman  historian,  dared  to  ri- 
{ti«ule  the  sacred  union  of  marriage,  or  to  term  an 
mfiingement  of  its  laws  a  compliance  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  age.  The  (German  wife,  once  married, 
seldom  endeavoured  to  form  a  second  union,  but 
oontinued,  in  honoured  widowhood,  to  direct  and 
manage  the  family  of  her  deceased  hasband.  This 
habitual  subjection  of  sensuality  to  sentiment, 
these  plain,  simple,  virtuous,  and  temperate  man- 
liers  of  the  German  women,  placed  the  females  in 
that  high  rank  of  society  which  the  sex  occupies 
wheti  its  conduct  is  estimable,  and  from  which  it  as 
CMertainly  declines  in  ages  or  climates  prone  to  luxu- 
rious indulgence.  The  superintendence  of  the  do- 
mestic affairs  was  assigned  to  the  German  women, 
a  duty  in  which  the  men  seldom  interfered,  unless 
when  rendered  by  age  or  wounds  incapable  of  war- 
fare. They  were  capable  of  exercising  the  supreme 
authority  in  their  tribe,  and  of  holding  the  honours 
of  the  priesthood.  But  the  influence  of  the  women  in 
a  €tonnan  tribe,  as  well  as  their  duties  in  war,  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  words  of  Tacitus.  "  It  is 
the  principal  incitement  to  the  courage  of  the  Ger- 
mans, that  in  battle  their  separate  troops  or  columns 
are  not  arranged  promiscuously  as  chance  directs, 
but  consist  each  of  a  united  family,  or  clan,  with  its 
relatives.  Their  most  precious  pledges  are  placed 
in  the  viciitity.  whence  may  be  heard  the  cries  of 
their  females,  the  waiUngsox  their  infants,  whom  each 
accounts  the  most  sacred  witnesses  and  the  dear- 
est ,0ixlogi8ts  of  his  valour.  The  wounded  repair  to 
their  mothers  and  spouses,  who  hesitate  not  to  num- 
ber their  wounds,  and  to  suck  the  blood  that  flows 
from  them.  The  females  carry  refreshment  to 
those  engaged  in  the  contest,  ana  encourage  them 
by  their  exhortations.  It  is  related,  that  armies, 
when  disordered,  and  about  to  give  way,  have  re- 
newed the  contest,  at  the  instance  of  the  women ; 
moved  by  the  earnestness  of  their  entreaties,  their 
exposed  bosoms,  and  the  danger  of  approaching 
captivity ;— a  doom  which  they  oread  more  on  ac- 
count of  their  females  than  even  on  their  own  ;— 
insomuch,  that  these  German  estates  are  most  ef- 
feetuaUy  bound  to  obedience,  among  the  number  of 
whose  hostages  there  are  noble  damsels  as  well  as 
men.  They  deem,  indeed,  that  there  resides  in  the 
fehiale  sex  something  sacred  and  capable  of  presa- 
ging the  future ;  nor  do  they  scorn  their  advice^  or 
neglect  thdr  responses.  In  the  time  of  Vespasian 
we  have  seen  Velleda  long  hold  the  rank  of  a  deity 
in  most  of  the  German  states ;  and,  in  former  times, 
they  venerated  Aurinia  and  otner  females ;  neither, 
however,  from  mere  flattery,  nor  yet  in  the  charac- 
ter of  actual  goddesses." 

The  tales  and  Sagaa  ot  the  north,  in  which 
females  often  act  the  most  distinguished  part,  might 
also  be  quoted  as  proofi  of  the  rank  which  they  held 
in  society.  We  find  them  separating  the  most  des- 
perate frays  by  their  presence,  their  commands,  or 
their  mantles,  which  they  threw  over  the  levelled 
Weapons  of  the  combatants.  Nor  were  their  rights 
less  extensive  than  their  authority.  In  the  EyrSig- 
gia-Sdfa  we  are  informed,  that  Thordisa,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  celebrated  PontifT  Snorro,  and  wife 
of  Biarko  of  Helgafels,  received  a  blow  from  her 
husband.  The  provocation  was  strong,  for  the 
matron  had,  in  the  husband's  house  and  at  his  table, 
attempted  to  stab  his  guest  Eyalf  Graie,  on  account 
of  his  having  slain  one  of  her  relations.  Yet  so 
iittle  did  this  provocation  justify  the  ofTenee,  that, 
m  the  presence  of  the  comitia,  or  public  assembly  of 
:^e  tribe.  Thordisa  invoked  witnesses  to  bear  testi- 


mony, that  she  divorced  her  husband  on  acconnt 
of  his  having  raised  his  hand  against  her  person. 
And  such  were  the  rights  of  a  northern  maUrfam^ 
iia»,  that  the  divorce  and  a  division  of  goods  im- 
mediately took  place  between  the  husband  and  wife, 
although  the  violence  of  which  Thordisa  com- 
plained was  occasioned  by  her  own  attempt  to  mur- 
der a  guest. 

We  nave  traced  the  ideas  of  the  Gothic  tribes  on 
this  important  point  the  more  at  length,  because 
they  show,  that  the  character  of  veneration,  sane 
tity,  and  inviolability,  attached  to  the  female  cha- 
racter, together  with  the  important  part  assigned  to 
them  in  society,  were  brought  with  them  from  their 
native  forests,  and  had  existence  long  before  the 
chivalrous  institutions  in  which  they  made  so  r^ 
markable  a  feature.  They  easily  became  afn alga- 
mated  in  a  system  so  well  fitted  to  adopt  whatever 
was  romantic  and  enthusiastic  in  manners  or  send- 
ment.  Amid  the  various  duties  of  knighthood, 
that  of  protecting  the  female  sex,  rcspectmg  their 
persons,  and  redressing  their  wrongs,  becoming 
the  champion  of  their  causey  and  the  chastiser 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  injured,  was  represent- 
ed as  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  institution. 
Their  oath  bound  the  new-made  knights  to  defend 
the  cause  of  aU  women  without  exception ;  and  the 
most  pressins;  way  of  conjuring  them  to  grant  a 
boon,  was  to  implore  it  in  the  name  of  Qod  and  the 
ladies.  The  cause  of  a  distressed  lady  was,  in  many 
instances,  preferable  to  that  even  of  the  country  to 
which  the  knight  belonged.  Thus,  the  Captal  da 
Buche,  though  an  English  subject,  did  not  hesitate 
to  unite  his  troops  with  those  of  the  Gompte  de  Foix, 
to  relieve  the  ladies  in  a  French  town,  where  they 
were  besieged  and  threatened  with  violence  by  the 
insurgent  peasantry.  The  looks,  the  words,  the 
sign  of  a  ladv,  were  accounted  to  make  knights  at 
time  of  need  perform  double  their  usual  deeds  of 
strength  and  valour.  At  tournaments  and  in  com- 
bats, the  voices  of  the  ladies  were  heard  like  those 
of  the  Cterman  females  in  former  battles,  calling  on 
the  knights  to  remember  their  fame,  and  exert 
themselves  to  the  uttermost.  "Think,  gentlo 
knights,"  was  thebr  cry,  "upon  the  wool  of  your 
breasts,  the  nerve  of  your  arms,  the  love  you  cherish 
in  your  hearts,  and  do  valiantly,  for  ladies  behold 
you."  The  corresponding  shouts  of  the  combat- 
ants were,  "  Love  of  ladies !  Death  of  warriors ! 
On^valiant  knights,  for  you  fight  under  fair  eyes." 

Where  the  honour  or  love  ot  a  lady  was  at  stake, 
the  fairest  prize  was  held  out  to  the  victorious  knight, 
and  champions  from  every  quarter  wet^  sure  to  baift^ 
en  to  comoat  in  a  cause  so  popular.  Chaucer,  when 
he  describes  the  assembly  of  the  khights  who  cam^ 
with  Arcite  and  Palemon  to  fight  for  the  Me  of  the 
fair  EmiHe^  describes  the  manners  of  his  age  2ft  the 
following  lines, 

"  For  cTonr  kniffbt  that  loved  ehJTaIrr, 
And  wonia  his  thaukes  hove  a  panaot  name, 
Hath  pnj*d  that  he  nJffat  ben  of  that  gaioe, 
And  "weti  vnu  him  that  thereto  chuaea  waa 
For  if  there  fell  fo-morrow  Mich  a  caae. 
Ye  knowen  well  that  every  hutv  koliht 
That  loveUi  par  atnoor,  and  hath  Ma  odgfat. 
Were  itm  EncelloBde,  or  elleewbere, 
The/  would  hir  thankee  wfllep  to  be  thcre^ 
To  find^t  for  a  lady  I   Ah  t  Benedicite. 
It  wai  a  lusty  ngiA  for  to  see.'* 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations  on  a  subject  so 
trite  and  well  known.  The  defence  of  the  female 
sex  in  sieneral,  the  regard  due  to  their  honour,  the 
subservienqp  paid  to  their  commands,  the  reverent 
awe  and  courtesy,  which,  in  their  presence,  forbear 
all  unseemly  words  and  actions,  were  so  blended 
with  the  institution  of  Chivalry,  as  to  form  its  very 
essence. 

But  it  was  not  enough  that  the  "  very  perfect,  gen-« 
tie  knight,"  should  reverence  the  fair  sex  in  general. 
It  was  essential  to  his  character  that  he  should  se- 
lect, as  his  proper  %hoice,  **  a  lady  and  a  love,"  to  bo 
the  polar  star  of  his  thoughts,  the  mistress  of  his 
afiecdons,  and  the  directress  of  his  actbns.  In  her 
service,  he  was  to  ob&rve  the  duties  of  loyalty,  faith, 
secrecy,  and  reverence.  Without  such  an  emperess 
of  his  heart,  a  knight,  in  the  rhrase  of  the  times 
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WB8  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  a  horse  without  a  hri- 
<j|e,  a  Bword  without  a  hilt;  abeinff,  inshoit,  dc- 
toid  of  that  ruling  guidance  and  intemgence,  vnich 
ought  to  inspire  his  bravery,  and  direct  h'a  ai  tons. 
The  Dame  des  Belles  Cousines,  having  cast  her 
eyes  upon  the  little  Jean  de  Saintrfe,  then  a  page  of 
honour  at  court,  demanded  of  him  th  e  name  of  his 
mistress  and  his  love,  on  whom  his  affections  were 
fixed.  The  poor  boy,  thus  pressed,  replied,  that  the 
first  object  of  bis  love  was  the  lady  his  mother,  and 
the  next  his  sister  Jacqueline.  "  Jouvencel,"  replied 
the  inquisitive  lady,  who  had  her  own  reasons  for 
not  being  contented  with  this  simple  answer,  "  we  do 
Hot  now  talk  of  the  affection  due  to  your  mother  and 
sister ;  I  desire  to  know  the  name  of  the  lady  whom 
you  love  paramours."  "In  faith,  madam,"  said 
the  poor  page,  to  whom  the  mysteries  of  chival- 
ry, as  well  as  of  love,  were  yet  unknown,  "  I  love 
no  one  par  amours"—"  Ah,  false  gentleman,  and 
traitor  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,"  returned  the  lady, 
"dare  you  say  that  you  love  no  lady  1  well  may  we 
perceive  your  falsehood  and  craven  spint  by  such  an 
avowal.  Whence  were  derived  the  great  valour  and 
the  high  achievements  of  Lancelot,  of  Gawain,  of 
Tnstrem.  of  Giron  the  Courteous,  and  of  other  he- 
roes of  the  Round  Table,— whence  those  of  Pan- 
thus,  and  of  so  many  other  valiant  knights  and 
squires  of  this  realm,  whose  names  I  could  enume- 
rate had  I  time. — whence  the  exaltation  of  many 
whom  I  mys^have  knowrt  to  arise  to  high  dignity 
and  renown— except  from  their  animating  desire  to 
maintain  .themselves  in  the  grace  and  favour  of  their 
ladies,  without  which  mainspring  to  exertion  and 
valour^  they  must  have  remained  unknown  and 
insignificant  1  And  do  you.  coward  page,  now  dare 
to  aver,  that  you  have  no  lady,  and  desire  to  have 
none  7  Hence,  false  heart  that  thou  art."  To  avoid 
these  bitter  reproaches,  the  simple  page  named  as 
ais  lady  and  love,  par  amours^  Matheline  de  Coucy, 
a  child  of  ten  years  old.  The  answer  of  the  Dame 
iefs  Belles  Cousines,  after  she  had  indulged  in  the 

giirth  which  his  answer  prompted,  instructed  him 
ow  to  place  his  afiections  more  advantageously ; 
and  as  the  former  part  of  the  quotation  may  show 
the  reader  how  essential  it  was  to  the  profession  of 
chivalry,  that  ever>[  one  of  its  professors  should  elect 
a  lady  of  his  affections,  that  which  follows  explains 
the  principles  on  which  his  choice  should  be  regula- 
ted. "  Matheline,"  said  the  lady,  "  is  indeed  a  pretty 
girl,  and  of  high  rank,  and  better  hneage  than  ap- 
Dertains  to  you.  But  what  good,  what  profit,  what 
honour,  what  advantage,  vmat  comfort,  what  aid, 
what  council  for  advancing  you  in  the  ranks  of  chi- 
valry, oan  yott  derive  from  such  a  choice  1  Sir.  you 
oiwhl  to  choose  a  lady  of  high  and  noble  blood, 
who  has  the  talent  and  means  to  counsel,  and  aid 
TOtt  at  your  need,  and  her  you  ought  to  serve  so  tru- 
ly, and  love  so  lovally,  that  she  must  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  true  and  honourable  aflection 
which  you  bear  to  her.  For,  believe,  there  Is  no  lady, 
however  crael  and  haughty,  but  through  length  of 
fiuthful  service  will  be  brought  to  acknowledge  and 
reward  loyal  afiection  with  some  portion  of  oity, 
compassion^  or  mercy.  In  this  manner,  ifou  will  at- 
tarn  the  praise  of  a  worthy  knight ;  and  tiil  you  fol- 
low such  a  course,  I  would  not  give  an  apple  for 
you  or  your  achievements."  The  lady  then  proceeds 
to  lecture  the  acolyte  of  Chivalry  at  considerable 
len^h  on  the  seven  mortal  sins,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  true  amorous  knight  may  eschew  commis- 
mon  of  them.  Still,  however,  the  saving  grace  in- 
culcated in  her  sermon  was  fidelity  and^secrecy  in 
the  service  of  the  mistress  whom  he  should  love  par 
cmourg.  She  proves,  by  the  aid  of  quotations  from 
the  Scripture,  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  the  an- 
cient phdosophers,  that  the  true  and  faithfiii  lover 
can  never  faU  into  the  crimes  of  Pride,  Anger,  Envy, 
Sloth,  or  Gluttony.  From  each  of  these  his  true 
faith  IS  held  to  warrant  and  defend  him.  Nay,  so 
imre  was  the  nature  of  the  fiame  which  she  recom- 
mended, that  she  maintained  it  to  be  inconsistent 
•ven  with  the  seventh  sin  of  Chambering  and  Wan- 
jgnness,  to  which  it  might  seem  too  nearly  allied. 
"»«  least  disbon'*«'  thought  .or  action  was,  accord- 


ing tc  f  Sr  doctrine  Mffident  to  forfeit  _ 

lo« « T  thi  favour  of  his  lady.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  gret-  ter  part  of  her  charge  conceriiing  injcoati- 
nence  is  levelled  against  such  as  haunted  the  recep- 
tacles of  open  vice;  and  that  she  reserved  an  ezca)- 
tion  (of  which,  in  the  course  of  the  history,  aoa 
made  liberal  use)  in  favour  of  the  intercourse  wnich, 
in  all  love,  honour,  and  secrecy,  might  take  place, 
when  the  favoured  and  faithful  knight  had  obtained^ 
by  long  service,  the  boon  of  amorous  mercy  frx>m 
the  laoy  whom  he  loved  par  amour  a.  The  last  en 
couragement  which  the  Dame  des  Bell^  Cousines 
held  out  to  Saintr6,  in  order  to  excite  his  ambition, 
and  induce  him  to  fix  his  passion  upon  a  lady  of  «e- 
vated  birth,  rank,  and  sentiment,  is  also  worthy  of 
being  quoted,  since  it  shows  that  it  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  Chivalry  to  abrogate  the  distinctions  of 
rank,  and  elevate  the  hopes  of  the  knight,  whose 
sole  patrimony  was  his  arms  and  valour,  to  the 
high-born  and  princely  dame,  before  whom  he  car- 
ved as  a  sev^er. 

"  How  is  it  possible  for  me,"  replied  poor  Saintr^ 
aAer  having  heard  out  the  unmercifid  long  lecture  of 
the  Dame  des  Belles  Cousines,  **  to  find  a ladF,  such 
as  you  describe,  who  will  accept  of  my  service,  and 
requite  the  afiection  of  such  a  one  as  I  sum?" — 
*'  And  why  should  you  not  find  her  1"  answered  the 
lady  preceptress.    "Are  you  not  gently  bom  7    Are 
you  not  a  fair  and  proper  youth  7  Have  yonaot  eyev 
to  look  on  her— ears  to  hear  her— a  toi^ue  to  plead 
your  cause  to  her— hands  to  serve  her— feet  to  moTe 
at  her  bidding— body  and  heart  to  accomplish  lojal- 
Iv  her  commands  7    And,  having  all  theses  can  you 
doubt  to  adventure  yourself  in  the  service  of  any 
lady  whatsoever  7" 

In  these  extracts  are  painted  the  actual  manneiB 
of  the  age  of  Chivalry.  The  necessity  of  the  periisct 
knight  naving  a  mistress,  whom  he  loved  par 
amjoursy  the  duty  of  dedicating  his  time  to  obey  nee 
commands,  however  capijcious,  and  his  strength  to 
execute  extravagant  feats  of  valour,  which  might 
redound  to  her  praise,— for  all  that  was  done  for  ner 
sake,  and  under  her  auspices,  was  counted  her 
merit,  as  the  victories  of  their  generals  were  ascribed 
to  the  Roman  Emperors.— was  not  a  wit  less  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  character  of  a  good  kn^hl 
than  the  Dame  des  Belles  Cousines  representeoit. 

It  was  the  especial  pride  of  each  distinguished 
champion,  to  maintain,  against  all  others,  the  supe- 
rior worth,  beauty^  and  accomplishments  of  nis 
lady ;  to  bear  her  picture  from  court  to  court,  and 
siipport,  vnth  lance  and  sword,  her  superiority  to  all 
other  dames,  abroad  or  aX  home.  To  oreak  a  speaz 
for  the  love  of  their  ladies,  was  a  challenge  courts^ 
ously  given,  and  gently  acc^ted,  among  au  true  fol- 
lowers of  Chivalry ;  and  history  and  romance  are 
alike  filled  with  the  tilts  and  tournaments  whkh 
took  place  upon  this  argument,  wliich  was  ever  rea- 
dy and  ever  acceptable.  Indeed,  whatever  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tournament  had  been,  the  lists  were  never 
closed  until  a  solemn  course  had  been  made  in  ho- 
nour of  the  ladies. 

There  w&re  knights  yet  more  adventurous,  who 
sought  to  distinguish  themselves  by  singular  and 
uncommon  feats  of  arms  in  honour  of  theur  mistress- 
es ;  and  such  was  usually  the  cause  of  the  whim- 
sical and  extravagant  vows  of  arms  which  we  have 
subsequently  to  notice.  To  combat  against  extrava- 
gant odds,  to  fight  amid  the  press  of  armed  knights 
without  some  essential  part  of  their  armour,  to  do 
some  deed  of  audacbus  valour  in  face  of  friend  and 
foe,  were  the  services  by  which  the  knights  strove 
to  recommend  themselves,  or  which  their  mistresses 
(very  justly  so  called)  imposed  on  them  as  proofii  of 
their  affection. 

On  such  occasions,  the  favoured  knight,  as  he 
wore  the  colours  and  oad^  of  the  lady  of  his  afifec- 
tions,  usually  exerted  his  ingenuity  in  inventing 
some  device  or  cognisance  which  mi^ht  express 
their  love,  either  openly,  as  boasting  of  it  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  or  in  such  mysterious  mode  of  indica- 
tion as  should  only  be  understood  by  the  beloved 
person,  if  circumstances  did  not  permit  an  avowal  of 
his  passion.    Aij^ong  the  earUest  instances  of  the 
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w  of  the  English  langnngc  at  the  court  of  the  TTor- 

Tian  monarchs,  ia  the  distich  painted  In  the  shield 

»f  Edward  III.  under  the  figure  of  a  white  a  wan,  be- 

«ig  the  device  which  that  warlike  monarch  wore  at 

1  toarney  at  Windsor. 

"  Ha  I  ha  I  ibe  white  twan, 
B7  God  hit  toul,  1  am  thy  man." 

The  chdicc  of  these  devices  was  a  very  aerious 
matter ;  and  the  usurpation  of  such  as  any  knight 
ftad  previously  used  and  adopted,  was  often  the  foun- 
dation of  a  regular  quarrel,  of  which  many  instances 
occur  in  Froissart  and  other  writers. 

The  ladies,  hound  as  they  were  in  honour  to  re- 
quite the  passion  of  their  knights,  were  wont,  on 
BBch  occasions,  to  dignify  them  by  the  present  of  a 
searfj  riband,  or  glove,  which  was  to  bo  worn  in  the 
press  of  battle  and.tournaraent.  These  marks  of  fa- 
vour they  displayed  on  their  helmets,  and  they  were 
accounted  the  Seat  incentives  to  deeds  of  valour. 
The  custom  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  France  to 
a  late  period,  though  polluted  with  the  grossneas 
■0  often  mixed  with  the  affected  refinement  and 
gallantry  of  that  nation.  In  the  attack  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  upon  the  Isle  of  Rh6,  fa- 
vours were  found  on  the  persona  of  many  of  the 
French  soldiers  who  fell  at  the  skirmish  on  the  land- 
ing; but  for  the  manner  in  which  thoy  were  disposed, 
we  are  compelled  to  refer  to  Howel  and  Wilson. 

Sometimes  the  ladies,  in  conferring  these  tokens 
of  their  fiavour,  clogged  them  with  the  most  extra- 
vagant and  severe  conditions.  But  the  lover  had 
this  advantage  in  sach  cases,  that  if  he  ventured  to 
enooanter  the  basard  imposed,  and  ehanoed  to  sur- 
vive it,  he  httd,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
the  right  of  exacting,  from  the  lady,  favours  corres- 
ponding in  importance.  The  annals  of  Chivalry 
abound  with  stories  of  cruel  and  cold  fair  ones,  who 
subjected  their  lovers  to  extremesof  danger,  in  hopes 
that  the^  might  get  rid  of  their  addresses,  but  were, 
upon  their  anexpected  suocess.  caught  in  their  own 
snare,  and,  as  ladies  who  would  not  nave  their  name 
made  the  theme  of  reproach  by  every  minstrel,  com- 
pelled to  recompense  the  deeds  whtch  their  cham- 
pion had  achieved  in  their  name.  There  are  instances 
m  which  the  lover  used  his  right  of  reprisals  with 
some  rigour,  as  in  the  well-known  fabliau  of  the 
three  knights  and  the  shift ;  in  which  a  lady  propo- 
ses to  her  three  lovers,  successively,  the  task  of  en- 
tering, unarmed,  into  the  melfteof  a  tournament, 
airayed  only  in  one  of  her  shifts.  The  perilous  pro- 
posal is  declined  by  two  of  the  Knights  and  accepted 
by  the  third,  who  thrusts  himself,  m  the  unprotected 
state  requirejd,  into  all  the  hazards  of  the  tourna- 
ment, sustains  many  wounds,  and  carries  off  the 
pnze  of  the  day.  On  the  next  day  the  husband  of 
the  lady  (for  she  was  married)  was  to  give  a  superb 
banquet  to  the  knights  and  nobles  who  nad  attended 
the  tourney.  The  wounded  victor  sends  the  shift 
back  to  its  owner^  with  his  request,  that  she  would 
wear  it  over  her  nch  dress  on  this  solemn  occasion, 
■oued  and  torn  as  it  was,  and  stained  all  over  with 
the  blood  of  its  late  wearer.  The  lady  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  comply,  declaring,  that  she  regarded  this 
■hif^t  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  "  fair  friend,  as 
more  precious  than  if  it  were  of  the  most  costly  ma- 
terials." Jaquesde  Basin,  the  minstrel,  who  relates 
this  curious  tale,  is  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  the  palm 
of  true  love  should  be  given  to  the  knight  or  to  the 
jMiy  on  this  remarkable  occasion.  The  husband, 
ne  assures  us,  had  the  good  sense  to  seem  to  per- 
ceive nothing  uncommon  in  the  singular  vestment 
^^Wh  which  his  lady  was  attired,  and  the  rest  of  the 
good  company  highly  admired  her  courageous  re- 
ntal of  the  knight's  gallantry. 

K>ometime8  the  patience  of  the  lover  was  worn  out 
oy  the  cold-hearted  vanity  which  thrust  him  on  such 
perilous  enterprises.  At  the  court  of  one  of  the  Ger- 
jnan  emperors,  while  some  ladies  and  gallants  of 
jne  court  were  looking  into  a  den  where  two  lions 
f  if  *  9^"fi^ed,  one  of  them  purposely  let  her  glove 
^Jj^^thm  the  palisade  which  enclosed  the  animals, 
It  A  ^^'^njrnanded  her  lover,  as  a  true  knif?ht,  to  fetch 
"Out  to  her.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  obey,  jumped  over 
tae  enclosure;  threw  his  mantle  towards  the  ani- 


mals as  thejr  sprang  at  bim ;  snatched  up  theglovCi 
and  regained  the  outside  of  the  palisade.  But  when 
in  safety,  he  proclaimed  aloud,  that  what,  he  had 
achieved  was  done  for  the  sake  of  his  own  repu- 
tation, and  not  for  that  of  a  false  lady,  who  could, 
for  her  sport  and  cold-blooded  vanity,  force  a  brave 
man  on  a  duul  so  desperate.     And,  with-  the  ap- 

1)lause  of  all  that  were  present,  he  renounced  her 
ove  for  ever. 
This,  however,  was  an  uncommon  circumstance. 
I  In  general,  the  lady  was  supposed  to  have  her  lo- 
vers character  as  much  at  heart  as  her  own,  axid 
to  mean  by  pushing  him  upon  enterprises  of  hazard, 
only  to  givo  him  an  opportunity  of  meriting  her 
good  graces,  whicb  she  could  not  with  honour  con- 
fer upon  one  undistinguished  by  deeds  of  chivalry. 
An  affecting  instance  is  given  by  Qo(jscroft. 

At  the  time  when  the  Scotch  wei^e  struGKllng  to 
recover  their  country  from  the  usurpation  ofEdward 
I.,  the  Castle  of  Douglae  was  repeatedly  garrisoned 
by  the  English,  and  these  garnsons  were  as  fre- 

?uently  surprised,  and  cut  to  pieces,  by  the  good 
.ord  James  of  Douglas,  who,  lying  in  the  moun- 
tainous wilds  of  Cairn  table,  and  favoured  by  the  in- 
telligence which  he  maintained  among  bis  vassals, 
took  opportunity  of  the  slightest  relaxation  of  vigi- 
lance to  surprise  the  fortress.  At  length,  a  fair 
dame  of  England  announced  to  the  numerous  suit- 
ors who  so'ight  her  hand,  that  she  would  confer  it 
on  the  man  who  should  keep  the  perilous  Castle  of 
Douslas  (so  it  was  called)  for  a  year  and  a  day* 
The  Knight  who  undertook  this  dangerous  task  «t 
her  request,  discharged  his  duty  like  a  careful  soldier 
for  several  months^  and  the  lady,  relenting  at  the 
prospect  of  his  continued  absence,  sent  a  letter  to 
recall  him.  declaring  she  held  his  probation  as  ao- 
complished.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  defiance  from  Douglas,  threatening  him, 
that,  let  him  use  his  utmost  vigilance,  he  would  re- 
cover from  him  his  father's  castle  before  Palm-Sun- 
day. The  English  knight  deemed  that  he  could  not 
in  honour  leave  the  castle  till  this  day  was  pasts 
and  on  the  very  eve  of  PaIm«Sunday  was  surprisoi 
and  slain  with  nis  lad/s  letter  in  his  pocket,  the  p^ 
rosal  whereof  greatly  grieved  the  good  Lord  James 
of  Douglas. 

We  are  left  much  to  our  own  conjectures  on  tha 
appearance  and  manners  of  thq^  haughty  beauties, 
who  were  wooed  with  sword  and  lance,  whose  fa- 
vours were  bought  at  the  expense  of  such  dear  and 
desperate  perils,  and  who  were  worshipped,  like 
heathen  deities,  with  human  sacrifices.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  ladies  of  the  ages  of  Chivalry  was  proba- 
bly determined  by  that  ofthe  men,  to  whom  it  some- 
times approached.  Most  of  these  heroines  wero 
educated  to  understand  the  treatment  of  wounds, 
not  only  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  sword ;  and  in  ro- 
mance, at  least,  the  quality  of  leechcraft  (practised 
by  the  Lady  ^ountifuis  of  the  last  generation)  was 
essential  to  the  character  of  an  accomplished  prin- 
cess. They  sometimes  trespassed  on  the  province 
of  their  lovers,  and  actoally  took  up  arms.  The 
Countess  de  Montfort  in  Bretagne  is  celebrated  bv 
Froissart  for  the  gallantry  with  which  she  defended 
her  castle,  when  oesieged  by  the  English;  and  the 
old  Prior  of  Lochleven  in  Scotland  is  equally  diffuse 
in  the  praise  of  Black  Agnes.  Countess  of  March, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  held  out  the  cas- 
tle of  Dunbar  against  the  English.  She  appeared 
on  the  battleftients  with  a  white  handkerchief  m  her 
hands,  and  wioed  the  walls  in  derision  where  they 
had  been  strucK  by  stones  from  the  English  engines. 
When  Montagu,  Earl  of  Saliabury,  brought  up  to 
the  walls  a  military  en^ne.  like  the  Roman  ttstudo^ 
called  a  sow,  she  exclaimed  in  rhyme, 

Bcworo,  Montagou. 
For  Arrow  flhalfthy  sow, 

A  huge  rock  discharged  from  the  battlements  dashed 
the  sow  to  i)ieces,  and  the  English  soldiers  who  es- 
caped from  its  ruins  were  called  by  the  Countess,  in 
derision,  Montax^'s  pigs. 

The  nature  ofthe  conferences  between  these  high 
minded  heroines  and  their  lovers,  was  somewnat  pe» 
culiar.    Their  delectations  were  in  tales  of  warlike 


so 
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nphsiUh  >B^  io  dtioouiw  of  huatiiiij:  and  ha«k- 
Bg*  InC  trhea  these  topic*  were  exbaosiod,  (nejr 
mnd  m  metaphysieal  diseuasiona  of  nice  questiona 
fPonccaniiiK  the  pUBdon  oflove,  an  endleaa  aource  of 
interesting  diaqoiatiop.  The  idea  and  definition  of 
ft  true  and  pure  naaaion,  illuatrated  hy  a  hundred 
pnaginary  caaea  asviaed  on  puinoae,  were  nianag;ed 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  achooimen  of  the 
My  agitated  their  points  of  metaphyaical  theology. 
The  Scotiata  and  the  Thomiata,  whose  uaeleaa  and 
nonsensical  debatea  cumbered  the  world  with  so 
nany  volumea  of  absurd  dis9.ui8ition  upon  the  most 
extravagant  points  of  polemical  divimty,  aaw  their 
theological  laboura  rivalled  in  the  courts  of  love, 
where  the  most  abstracted  reaaoning  was  employed 

t'  I  discussing  subtle  questions  i^n  ihe  exaggerated 
opes,  fears,  doubti^  and  suspicions  of  lovers,  the 
eircumstanoea  of  whoae  supposed  cases  were  often 
lidicalous.  sometimes  crimmaL  somedmes  licen- 
tious, and  almost  alwaya  ouenjle  and  extravagant. 
It  la  sufficient  to  state.,  tnit  the  discussions  in  the 
Courts  of  Love  regarded  such  important  and  in- 
terestmg  queations,  as,  Whether  his  love  be  most 
meritorious  who  has  formed  his  paasion  entirely  on 
Bearing  or  his  who  has  actually  seen  his  mistress  1 
widi  otneni  of  a  tendency  equally  edifying. 

Extremes  of  every  kmd  border  on  each  other; 
md  as  the  devotion  of  the  knights  of  Chivalry  de- 
generated into  Buperetition,  thejplatonic  refinements 
and  subtleties  of  amouious  passion  which  they  pro- 
iiessed,  were  sometimes  compatible  with  very  coarse 
and  gross  debauchery.  We  nave  seen  that  they  de- 
]fveam>m  the  Gtothic  tribes  that  high  and  reveren- 
tial devotion  to  the  female  sex.  which  forma  the 
itrongeet  tint  in  the  manners  of  Chivalry.  But  with 
the  sunpUdty  of  those  ancient  timea  they  lost  their 
innocence;  and  woman,  though  atill  wonhmped 
with  enthusiasm  as  in  the  German  forests,  did  not 
<bntinue  to  be  (in  all  caaea  at  least)  the  same  pure 
object  of  regard.  Ilie  marriage- tie  ceased  to  be 
respected ;  and,  as  the  youtnfiil  knights  had  seldom 
the  means  or  inclination  to  encumber  themselves 
with  wives  and  famil^ps,  their  lady-love  waa  often 
chosen  among  the  married  ladies  of  the  court.  It 
k  true^  that  such  a  connexion  was  supposed  to  be 
eonsistent  with  all  respect  and  honour,  and  was  re- 
garded by  the  world,  and  aometimes  by  the  hus- 
Eand,  as  a  high  strain  of  Platonic  sentiment, 
through  which  the  character  of  its  object  in  no  re- 
spect sufiered.  But  nature  vindicated  herself  for  the 
Violence  offered  to  her ;  and  while  the  metaphysical 
Students  and  pleaders  in  the  Courts  of  Love  profess- 
ed to  aspire  but  to  the  lip  or  hand  of  their  ladiea,  and 
to  make  a  merit  of  renouncing  alt  further  intrusion 
pn  their  bounties,  they  privately  indulged  themselves 
m  amoure  which  had  very  littlie  either  of  deli- 
cacy or  sentiment  In  the  romance  of  the  PetU  Je- 
^n  de  SainfrS^  that  self-same  Lady  des  Belles  Cou- 
vnes,  who  lectures  so  learnedly  upon  the  seven  mor- 
tal sins,  not  only  confers  on  her  deserving  lover,  "le' 
don  d^amoureux  merd,"  but  entera  into  a  very  un- 

Sorth  V  and  disgraceful  mtrigue  with  a  stout  broad- 
louldered  abbot,  into  which  no  sentiment  what- 
efver  can  be  supposed  to  enter.  The  romance  of  7\'- 
rante  th^  Whiie^  praised  by  Cervantes  as  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  knights  and  ladies  of  his  age,  seems 
to  have  been  written  in  an  actual  brothel,  and,  con- 
trasted with  others,  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  their 
purity  is  that  of  romance,  their  profligacy  that  of 

S^ality.  This  license  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
rusades,  from  which  the'  survivors  of  these  wild 
expeditions  brought  back  the  corrupted  morals  of  the 
ei^t,  to  avenge  the  injuries  they  had  inflicted  on  its 
mhabitants.  Joinville  has  informed  us  of  the  com- 
plaints which  Saint  Louis  made  to  him  in  confidence 
of  the  debaucheries  practised  in  his  own  royal  tent, 
by  his  attendants,  in  this  holy  expedition.  And  the 
Ignominious  punishment  to  which  he  subjected  a 
niight,  detected  in  such  excesses,  shows  what  se- 
vere remedies  he  judged  necessary  to  stem  the  in- 
crease of  libertinism. 

«.  Indeed,  the  gross  license  which  wai  practised  du- 
SDg  the  middle  ages,  may  be  well  estunated  by  the 
^Igar  and  obscene  language  that  was  currently 
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used  in.  takf .  aad  ietbaa  ■ddrsaaad  to     _ 
and  noble  of  boQi  sexea.   In  te  romnnfie  tf 

Bound  Table,  9^  Aacham  stenily  stales^  little  i 

to  be  learned  but  example  of  Komieide  ajadadHl- 
tery,  although  he  had  hiniiBelf  aeen  it  adaaittaato  tb 
anti-chamber  of  princes,  when  it  was  held  a  cfime 
but  tobeposseseodof  the  Woidof  Ood.  In  the  ro- 
mance ofAmadiM  de  Gmd,  and  many  othen^  das 
heroines,  without  censure  or  impntatioo,  ooofiBa  on 
their  loven  the  righta  of  a  hasbiiiid  bdbre  Ui»o(«»- 
mony  of  the  church  gave  them  a  title  to  the  nana. 
Theae  are  serious  narrations,  in  which  deconun,  ml 
least,  is  rarely  violated.  But  the  comic  taioa  are  el 
a  far  more  indelicate  caat. 

The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer  eantam  miay 
narrativea,  of  which,  not  only  the  diciion,  but  idut 
whole  turn  of  the  narrative,  ia  extrsmelygiroaa.  Tet 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  authoi^ 
a  man  of  rank  end  fiuhion,  that  they  wore  f 
proper  to  be  recited,  either  in  the  preaeaoo  ef 
Prioreas,  and  her  votariea,  or  in  t^t  of  the 
JSlnight  who 

ofbisportyaiiOMk'afiiaBsM* 

And  never  yet  no  vuUnr  be  eeid. 

And  he  makes  but  a  light  apology  lor  indadms  ^ 
diaastert  of  the  MiUar  qf  Trompigq^tniH^  or  oCAl^ 
ealom  ike  GefitU  Chrk^  m  the  aame  eerieaof  namp* 
tiooa  with  the  KiUgh^e  Tale,    Many  of  Bandella'a 
most  profligate  novela  are  expreealy  oedioaled  10  fe* 
males  of  rank  and  conaideration.  And^  t»  eomebada^ 
the  /%t6/iaux,  publishe4  by  Barbaaaa  and  Le  Gtandb 
are  frequently  as  revolting,  from  their  naked  groae 
ness,  as  interesting  from  the  liv^  piotofes  w^ioh 
they  present  of  li»  and  Qiannera.    Vet  tasse  weiw 
the  chosen  literary  pastimes  of  the  lair  aad  Ike  eaf  , 
during  the  timea  of  Chivalry,  aad  Uatened  yn, 
cannot  but  suppose,  with  an  interest  001  '* 
superior  to  that  exhibited  by  the  yawaing 
who  heard  the  theses  of  the  Courts  oT  Love 
tacked  and  supported  in  logical  fonsv  and  with 
taphysioal  subtlety. 

Should  the  mannere  of  the  times  appear  incen 
ent  in  these  respects  which  we  have  noticedft  w« 
must  remember  that  we  are  onrselves  variable  aoa 
iaconaistent  animals,  and  thati  perlupsi  the  fjiscat 
mode  of  intreducing  and  eacouFagiii^  any  peranniar 
vice,  is  to  rank  the  corresponding  virtue  at  a  ^aMk 
unnatural  in  itself;  and  beyond  the  ordiaan^  attain* 
raent  of  humanity.  The  vowa  of  oelibacy  mtx<odB- 
ced  profligacy  among  the  Catholic  cleigv,  as  das 
high-flown  and  overetrained  Platoniam  of  the  jura- 
fessore  of  Chivalry  favoured  the  increase  of  lieensa 
and  debauchery. 

After  the  love  of  Qod  and  of  his  lady,  ths  preax 
chevalier  was  to  be  miided  by  that  of  gioiy  and  i»- 
nown.  He  was  bound  by  his  vow  to  seek  oat  adven- 
tures of  risk  and  peril,  and  never  to  ahataia  finna 
the  quest  which  he  might  undertake,  for  anyunes* 
peeted  odds  of  opposition  which  he  noffit  ^uxmib- 
ter.  It  was  not  indeed  the  sober  and  regalaled 
cise  of  valour,  but  its  fanaticism,  which  the 
of  Chivalry  demanded  of  its  foUowera.  Bntc  . 
the  most  extravagant  in  conoeDtion,  the  moat  di/h 
ficult  in  execution^  the  most  usalesewhen  acfaievad, 
were  those  by  which  an  adventurous  knifl^t  cheee 
to  distinguish  himself.  There  were  sdemn  ooee- 
sions  also,  on  which  these  displays  of  chivalrous 
enthusiasm  were  especially  expected  and  called  for« 
It  ia  only  sufficient  to  name  the  tournaments,  ainafta 
combats,  and  solemn  banquets,  at  which  vowaof du- 
valry  were  usually  formed  and  proclaimed. 

Tne  tournaments  were  unifcN'mlv  performed  aad 
frequented  by  the  choicest  and  noblest  youia  in  Ra- 
rope,  until  the  fatal  accident  of  Henry  II.,  aAer 
which  they  fell  gradually  into  diause.  It  waa  in 
vain  thai,  from  the  various  dangers  to  wfaieh  they 
gave  rise,  these  perilous  amusements  were  prohibit- 
ed by  the  heads  of  the  Christian  church,  tlie 
Popes,  infallible  as  they  were  deemed,  mi^t  dmct, 
but  could  not  curb,  the  military  spirit  of  Uhivahy; 
they  CQuId  excite-  crusades^  but  thiey  could  not  abo- 
lish tournaments.  Their  laws,  customs,  and  regu- 
lations, will  fall  properly  under  a  separate  article. 
It  is  here  sufficient  to  observe,  that  these  militaiy 
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iMtpHig  ^'noching^w  Il•t^  but  all  m  hiiBioitf/' 
Vkt  atf vttUftfouB  luugutf  ibnght  with  shaip  bUdet 
«n4  i«Meii  »»ii»  um  qay  of  battU.  Even  tb#n,  how- 
-•vef,  to^  aurabev  ef  Uoipm  w«»  ueually  regnUted, 
<»r,  lA  caaoa-  of  a  gmeral  ooBAbak  some  nika  were 
laid  down.to  srev^Dt  too  moch  slaughter.  The  re- 
auUtioDB  of  0uke  Tt^as  for  the  tournament  in 
JLthena,  as  narrated  by  Chaucer  in  the  JS^i^h^s 
ThUy  may  give  a  good  eaample  of  theee  reetrictione. 
IVben  the  corabatantB  fought  oA  foot,  it  wae  prohi< 
btted  io  etrike  otherwiae  than  at  the  bead  or  body : 
the  number  of  atrokes  to  be  dealt  with  the  sword 
and  baxtle^aie  were  carefully  numberod  and  limited, 
aa  well  aa  the  careers  to  be  run  with  the  lance.  In 
these  circumstaoees  alone,  theoombats  at  ouiranct^ 
«a  they  were  called  diflered  from  encounters  in  ac- 
tual war. 

In  pr^osas  of  time,  the  dangers  of  the  solemn 
jists.  neld  under  the  authority  of  princes,  were  mo- 
-dified  by  the  introduction  of  arms  of  courtesy,  as 
thev  were  termed  $  lances,  namely,  without  heads, 
ana  with  round  braces  of  wood  at  the  extremity 
«aUed  roekeUi  and  swords  without  pointa,  and  with 
bfuitted  edges.  But  the  risk  continued  great,  from 
bruises,  faUs,  and  the  closenefls  of  the  defiensive  ar- 
mour ol  the  limea,  in  which  the  wearers  were  often 
^motbared.  The  weaoons  at  outrance  were  after- 
wards chiefly,  used  wnen  knights  of  different  and 
hostile  countries  engaged  by  appointment,  or  when 
^•ome  adventurous  gallants  took  upon  them  the  exe* 
x^ution  of  an  entmrise  of  arms  {paa  d^amuti)  in 
which  they,  as  challengen^  undertook,  for  a  certain 
time^  and  under  oertnm  conditions,  to  support  the 
honour  of  theur  countiy»  or  their  mistresses,  against 
allcomeiy.  These  en  ternrises  often  ended  fatally: 
but  the  knights  who  undertook  them  were  received 
in  the  foreign  countries  which  they  visited  in  accom- 
jpJishment  of  their  challenge^  with  the  highest  defer- 
-^nce  and  honour;  their  arrival  was  considered  as 
attording  a  subject  of  sport  and  jdiilee  to  all  ranks  { 
and  whei)  any  miscbance  befell  them«  sueh  as  that 
of  De  Iiindsay,  who,  in  a  tournament  at  Berwick, 
fiad  his  helmet  nailed  to  his  skull,  by  the  truncheon 
■of  a  lance  which  penetrated  both,  and  died,  after  de- 
iroutly  confeaeing  himsell  in  the  casoue  from  which 
they  could  not  disengage  him,  the  knights  who  were 
^flpectators  prayed  that  Ood  would  vouchsafe  them  in 
nU  mercy  a  death  so  fair  and  so  honourable.  Stories 
of  such  chaliengea  with  the  minute  details  of  the 
^yienta  of  the  combax*  form  frequent  leaturea  in  the 
blstories  of  the  age; 

The  contests  of  the  tournament  and  the  pas 
•iTfxmes  ware  undertaken  merely  in  sport,  and  for 
thtfft  of  honour.  But  the  laws  of  the  period  aiTord* 
-•d  the  adventnroua  knight  other  and  more  serious 
combats,  in  whicl^  he  might  exercise  his  valour. 
*I*be  custom  of  tr^ng  all  doubtful  cases  by  the  body 
of  a  man,  or,  as  it  was  otherwiae  expressed,  by  the 
judgment  of  Ood— in  plain  words,  by  refemng  the 
decision  to  the  issue  or  a  duel,  prevaued  universally 
among  tfce  Gothie  tribes,  from  the  highest  antiquity. 
A  aalvo  was  devised,  for  the  obvious  absurdity  of 
calling  upon  the  weak  to  encounter  the  strong,  a 
churchman  to  oppose  a  soldier,  or  see  to  meet  in  the 
lists  with  activity  and  youth.  It  was  held,  tHat  either 
party  might  appear  personally,  or  by  bis  champion. 
This  sage  regniaiion  gave  exercise  lor  the  valour  of 
the  knights,  who  were  bound  by  their  oaths  to  main- 
tain the  cause  of  tl^ose  who  had  no  other  protector. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  good, reason  to  think,  that  the 
ineoaveniences  and  injustice  of  a  law  so  absurd  in 
itself  al  that  of  judicial  combat,  were  evaded  and 
mitigated  by  the  institutions  of  Chivalry,  since, 
among  the  number  of  knights  who  were  eagerly 
'  hunting  after  opportunities  of  military  distinction,  a 
party  incapable  of  supporting  his  own  cau^e  by  com- 
oat  could  nave  little  aifllculty  in  finding  a  formidable 
mibstitute ;  so  that  no  one,  however  bold  and  confi- 
dent, could  prosecute  an  unjust  cause  to  the  utter- 
most, without  the  risk  of  encouutering  some  cham- 
pion of  the  innocent  party,  from  among  the  number 
af  hardy  knights  who  traversed  every  country  seek- 
jig  ostensible  csuse  of  battle. 
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adveaturouaknight  la  diaplay  Iva  courage  b?  atafic^ 
ing  himself  at  some  pass  in  a  forest,  on  a  bridgSr  or 
elsewhere,  compeiling  aU  paasangsm  to  aimui&  the 
a«y>erionty  of  Iub  own  valour,  and  the  beaiuy  of  bja 
miatresa,  or  otherwise  to  engage  with  him  ifi  aizima 
combat.  When  Alexius  Comnennareceivea  the  Da- 
mage of  the  crusadersi  seated  upon  hia  throne,  pnii- 
ous  to  their  crossing  the  Heljesiont,  during  the  ffnt 
crusade,  a  French  baron  seated  himself  by  the  side 
of  the  En^pc^or  of  the  East  Upon  being  reproved 
by  Baldwin,  he  answered  in  his  native  languagCL 
"What  ill-taught  clown  ia  this,  [meaning  Alexiua, J 
who  darea  to  keep  his  seat  when  the  flower  of  the 
European  nobilitv  are  standing  around  him  i'*  The 
Emperor,  dissembhng  his  indignation,  desired  to 
know  the  birth  and  conditio&oftluB  audacious  Frank. 
"  I  am*'*  replied  the  baion.  "  of  the  noblest  race  of 
France.  For  the  rest,  I  only  know  that  tbere  is  near 
my  castle  a  spot  where  ^ur  roads  meet,  and  near  it  a 
church,  where  men,  deau-ous  of  single  combat,  spegd 
their  time  in  prayer  till  some  one  shall  accept  their 
challenge.  Often  have  I  frequented  that  chapel,  but 
never  met  X  one  who  durst  acoept  my  denanca.*' 
Thus  the  Bridge  of  Rodomont,  in  the  Orlando  Fuii- 
oso,  and  the  valiant  defiance  which  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha  hurled  against  the  merchants  of  Toledo, 
who  were  bound  to  the  fairs  of  Miircia,  were  neither 
fictions  of  Arioato  nor  Cervantes,  bnt  bad  their  nn>- 
totypes  in  real  bistpry.  The  chivalrous  custom  of  dk- 
fying  all  and  sundry  to  mortal  combat,  subsisted  an 
the  borders  until  the  days  of  QueeaElixabeth,  w^^^ 
the  worthy  Bernard  Gilpin  found  in  his  church  of 
Houghton  le  Spring  a  glove  hung  over  tha  altar, 
whicn  he  was  informea  indicated  a  dtollenga  to  aU 
who  should  take  it  down.  The  remnants  of  the  ju- 
dicial combata  and  the  enterprises  of  arms,  may  bo 
found  in  the  duels  of  the  present  day.  In  former 
times  they  still  more  resembled  each  other ;  lor,  m 
the  seventeenth  century,  n^t  only  the  seconds  on 
each  side  regularly  engaged,  but  it  was  usual  to,have 
more  seconds,  even  to  the  number  of  five  or  six^^a 
custom  pleasantly  ridiculed  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  m 
one  of  the  pspers  of  t%t  World,  It  is  obvious  that 
a  usage,  at  once  so  ridiculous,  and  so  detrimental  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  society,  must  give  way, 
in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  common  sense.  The 
custom  is  in  general  upon  the  wane,  even  as  far  aa 
respects  single  combat  between  men  who  have  actu- 
ally given  or  taken  ofifence  at  each  other.  The  ge- 
neral rules  of  ffood^breeding  preveiU  cansea  of  sua 
disagreement  from  arising  m  the  intercourse  of  sod- 
ety,  and  the  forward  duelhst,  who  is  soficitous  in  seek- 
ing them  out,  is  generally  aocounted  a  vulgar  afjd 
liBrock)ua,  as  well  as  a  dangnrous  character.  At  the 
same  time,  the  habile  derived  from  the  dxyaof  Chival- 
ry still  retain  a  striking  eflect  on  our  manners,  %9fi 
have  fully  established  agraoeful  ajLwell  aa  useful  punf- 
tilic^  which  tends  on  the  whole  to  the  improvemei^^f 
society.  Every  man  enteih  the  world  under  the  im- 
pression, that  neither  his  strength,  bis  wealth,,  hie 
station,  nor  hia  wit,  will  excusejum  frqm  answeriiL^ 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  any  unbecommg  encroa^ 
meat  on  the  civility  due  to  the  weakest,  the  poorest, 
the  least  imi)ortant,  or  the  most  modest  member  of 
the  society  in  which  he  mingles.  All,  too,  in  taa 
rank  and  station  of  gentlemen,  are  forcibly  cailed 
upon  to  remember,  that  they  must  resent  the  im^ii 
tation  of  a.voluntary  falsehood  as  the  most  gross  m 
jury  i  and  that  the  rights  of  the  weaker  sex  demand 
protection  from  every  one  who  would  hold  a  good 
character  in  society.  In  short,  from  the  wild  and 
overstrained  courtesies  of  Chivfury  has  been  derived 
our  present  system  of  manners.  It  is  not  certainly 
faultless,  and  it  is  guarded  by  penaltiea  which  we 
must  often  regret  as  disproportionably  severe. ,  Yet 
it  has  a  grace  and  dignity  unknown  to  classiotimea 
when  women  were  slaves,  and  men  coarse  ai^ 
vulgar,  or  overbearing  and  brutal,  as  suited  their 
own  humour,  without  respect  to  that  of  the  rest  .of 
their  society. 

II.  Such  being  the  tone  and  spirit  of  Chivalry, 
derived  from  love,  devotion,  and  valour,~we  ha^ 
next  to  notice  the  special  forms  and  lawa  of  tha 
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"^rdetVbioh  win  be  found  to  eotrespond  in  every 
ftspect  to  the  spirit  which  they  were  designed  to 
•foster. 

The  education  of  the  future  knight  bei^an  at  an 

'  early  period.  The  care  of  the  mother,  after  the  first 
years  of  early  youth  were  past,  was  deemed  too  ten- 
der, and  the  indulgences  of  the  parental , roof  too 
Weminate,  for  the  future  aspirant  to  the  honours  of 
Chivalry.  "  Do  you  not  bless  Ck>d ,"  said  the  Lady 
Mabel  to  her  husband,  the  noble  Duke  Ouerin  of 
Kontglaive,  as  on  a  solemn  feast  they  looked  ^n 
their  four  hopeful  sons,  "do  you  not  blt^ss  God  thVt 

Hias  given  you  such  a  promising  issue  ?"— "  Dame," 
replied  Guerin,  in  the  true  spini  of  the  age,  **  so  help 
me  God  and  Saint  Martin!  nothing  can  do  roe 

Greater  despite  than  to  look  on  these  Tour  great  lur- 
anes,  who,  arrived  at  such  an  age,  yet  do  nothing 
but  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,  and  spend  their 
time  in  idle  amusement."*  To  counteract  these 
habits  of  indulgence,  the  first  step  to  the  order  of 
knighthood  was  the  degree  of  Page. 
Tne  young  and  noble  stripling,  generally  about  his 
.'  twelfth  year,  was  transferred  from  his  father's  house 
to  that  of  some  baron  or  gallant  knight,  sedulously 
chosea  by  the  anxious  parent  as  that  which  had  the 
best  reputation  for  good  order  and  discipline.  The 
children  of  the  first  nobles  and  high  crown-vassals 
were  educated  by  the  royal  court.  And,  however 
the  reins  of  discipline  might  be  in  particular  cases 
relaxed,  or  become  corrupted  in  latter  days,  the 
theory  was  uniformly  excellent.  The  youth  who 
'  was  to  learn  modesty,  obedience,  and  address  in 
-  arms  and  horsemanship,  was  daily  exereised  in  the 
use  of  his  weapons,  beranning  with  such  as  were 
■uited  to  his*  strength.  He  was  instructed  how  to 
guide  a  horse  with  grace  and  dexterity;  how  to  use 
the  bow  and  the  sword ;  how  to  manage  the  lance, 
an  MH  which  was  taught  by  makinjg  him  ride  a 
'  career  against  a  wooden  figure  holding  a  buckler 
'  called  a  quintaine.  This  quintaine  turned  on  an 
axis:  and  as  there  was  a  wooden  sword  in  the  other 
band  of  the  supposed  opponent,  the  young  cavaher, 
if  he  did  not  manage  bis  horse  ana  weapon  with 
address,  was  liable  to  receive  a  blow  when  the 
shock  of  his  charge  made  the  quintaine  spin  round. 
Besides  these  exercises,  the  noble  youth  was  re- 
guired  to  do  the  work  which,  in  some  respects,  be- 
longed to  a  menial ;  but  the  task  was  not  imposed 
on  him  as  in  a  servile  capacity.  He  attended  his 
lord  during  the  chase,  the  rules  of  which,  as  an 
image  of  war,  and  as  held  the  principal  occupation 
■  of  a  gentleman  during  peace,  were  carefully  inculca- 
ted. He  was  taught  the  principsl  blasts  or  notes  of 
venerie,  to  be  sounded  when  tne  hounds  were  un- 
couple!, when  the  prey  was  on  foot,  when  he  was 
brought  to  bay,  ana  when  he  fell.  This  art  did  not 
tend  solely  to  amusement.  •*  The  gentle  damosel," 
to  use  the  language  of  the  times,  learned  to  bear 
the  fatigue,  the  hunger,  and  thirst,  which  huntsmen 
are  exposed  to.  By  the  necessity  of  encountering 
and  despatching  a  stag,  a  boar,  or  a  wolf,  at  bay,  he 
acquired  promptitude  and  courage  in  the  use  of  his 
weapons.  The  accuracy  with  which  he  was  requi- 
red to  mark  the  track  of  the  hunted  animal's  course 
gave  him  habits  of  attention  and  reflection.  In  the 
days  and  nights  spent  in  the  chase,  amid  Wide  and 
pathless  forests,  he  acquired  the  art,  so  necessary  to 
a  soldier,  of  remarking  and  studying  the  face  of  the 
countrv.  When  benighted,  he  was  taught  to  steer  his 
course  DV  the  stars,  if  they  were  visible;  if  not,  to  make 
his  couch  with  patience  on  the  withered  leaves,  or  in 
a  tree.  Had  he  lost  his  way  by  day-time,  he  distin- 
guished the  points  of  the  compass  by  remarking 
^hich  side  onhe  trees  were  most  covered  with  moss, 
and  from  which  they  threw  their  branches  most  free- 
ly, circumstances  which,  compared  with  the  known 
course  of  the  prevailing  wind,  afforded  him  the  ne- 
teasary  information. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  chase  was  to  be  acquired,  as 
well  as  its  arts.  To  brittle  or  break  the  deer,  (in 
French,  /aire  la  curee^)  in  plain  terms,  to  flay  and 
disembowel  the  stag,  a  matter  in  which  much  pre- 
cision was  required,  and  the  rules  of  which  were  I 
•  VHyuoire  ds  Querin  de  itont^ive.  I 


ascribed  to  the  celebrated  9ir  Trffttrenf  of  XAtHttme, 
was  an  indispensable  requisite  of  the  pagers  cdnea 
tion.  Nor  did  his  concern  with  the  venison  end 
here ;  he  placed  it  on  the  table,  waited  doringr  the 
banquet,  and  car\'ed  the  ponderous  dishes,  when 
required  or  permitted  to  do  so.  Much  grace  and 
delicacy,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  displayed  on  these 
occasions ;  and,  m  one  romance,  we  read  of  the 
high  birih  and  breeding  of  a  page  being  ascertained, 
by  his  scrupulously  declining  to  use  a  towel  to 
wipe  his  hands,  when  Washed,  before  he  began  to 
carve,  and  contented  himself  With  waving  them  in 
the  air  till  they  dried  of  themselves.  It  ta,  perbapa, 
difllcult  to  estimate  the  force  of  this  delicacy,  unless 
by  supposing  that  he  had  not  a  towel  or  napkin  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  separate  use. 

Amidst  these  various  instructions,  the  page  was 
often  required  to  wait  upon  the  ladies,  ratner  as  at- 
tending a  sort  of  superior  beings,  to  whom  adora- 
tion and  obsequions  service  were  due,  than  as  minii- 
tering  to  the  convenience  of  human  creatures  Oca 
himself.  'The  most  modest  demeanour,  the  most 
profound  respect,  was  to  be  observed  in  thepreaeaca 
of  these  fair  idols.  Thus  the  veneration  due  to  the  fe- 
male character  was  taught  to  the  acolyte  of  chiraliy^ 
by  his  being  placed  so  near  female  beauty,  yet protu- 
bited  the  familiarity  which  might  discover  femala 
weakness.  Love  frequently  mingled  with  this  eariy 
devotion,  and  the  connexion  betwixt  some  lady  of  dis- 
tinction and  her  gallant  knight,  is  often,  in  romantie 
fiction,  supposed  to  have  onginated  from  aaefa  eariy 
afTeetion.  In  a  romance  called  The  Gotdai  Thread 
(of  which  we  have  only  seen  a  modem  edition  m  Q& 
man,  but  which  has  many  featurea  of  ori^afity,y 
when  the  daughter  of  the  Count  bestows  heir  annoai 
gifts  on  her  father's  household,  she  givea  the  paga 
Leofried,  in  derision,  a  single  thread  of  gold  tissne. 
To  show  the  value  which  he  placea  upon  the  most 
minute  memorial,  coming  from  such  a  hand^  dia 
youth  opens  a  wound^  in  his  bosom,  and  depoahea 
the  precious  thread  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hia 
heart.  The  Dame  des  Belles  Cousines,  whom  wo 
have  already  mentioned,  was  assuredly  not  the  only 
lady  of  high  rank  who  was  tempted  to  give  a  hand- 
some young  page  the  benefit  of  her  experience  in 
completing  his  education.  This  led  the  way  to 
abuse  \  and  the  custom  of  breeding  up  youths  aa 
pages  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  although  it  survived 
the  decay  of  Chivalrj',  waa  often  rather  the  intro- 
duction to  indolence,  mischief,  and  debauchery,  tha> 
to  useful  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  arms.  The 
proper  purposes  of  this  preliminary  part  of  chival- 
rous education,  are  well  given  by  oneof  the  chaiao- 
tcrs  in  Ben  Johnson's  Ntw  Inuy  and  he  is  answer- 
ed by  another,  who  alleges,  with  satire  resembliiiis 
that  of  Juvenal,  the  modern  corruptions  of  the  order 
of  pages.  Lord  Lovel  has  requested  mine  Host  U» 
give  him  his  son  for  a  page.  The  Host  answen^ 
by  declaring,  he  would  ratner  hang  his  child  witk 
his  own  hand, 


"  Than  damn  him  ta  that  doipente  eooTM  tit 

Lovet.  Call  rou  that  detocrate,  which,  by  a  Una 

or  insUtntion  nom  our  anceatota, 

Hath  been  derived  down  tn  uii«  aiid  reoehred 

In  a  ancoeeuoo,  for  the  aoUest  war 

Of  breeding  up  our  youth  In  lettep,  ai 

Fair  mieo,  diacounics,  civil  exercieoi^ 

And  all  thia  blizon  of  a  fsntletnan  I 

Where  ean  he  l«ara  to  vault,  to  ride,  to 

To  mar  his  body  graceftilty,  to  tpeaf 

Hi«  language  purer,  or  to  torn  hii  mind 

Or  manneni  more  to  the  harmonjr  of  natoro 

Than  in  those  nuieeriea  of  nolHtlty  7 
Hott,  Ay,  that  waa  when  the  nuiMHy'a  self 

And  only  virtue  made  it,  not  the  maiiet," 

And  he  replies,  by  enumera'ting  inatancea  of  die 
decay  of  honour  among  the  nobles,  and  of  the  de- 
bauchery of  their  household  pages.  In  La  None'a 
Political  and  Military  Discoursest  ia  a  similar* 
complaint  of  the  hazards  to  which  the  morals  of 
youths  of  rank  were  exposed  while  acting  in  this 
domestic  capacity.  Nevw-theless,  the  custom  of 
having  young  gentlemen  thus  bred,  continuedi  hi  a 
certain  degree,  down  to  the  last  centuiy,  althoQg^ 
those  destined  to  such  employments  oecame,  by 
degrees,  of  a  lower  quality.    In  some  few  instancei^ 
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be  inMitDtion  wai  maiiitaiiMd  in  its  purify,  and  the 
mfi^t  when  leayhig  the  family  in  which  he  was 
tdueated,  uaaally  obtained  a  conmiission.  The  last 
^stance  we  know,  wa«  that  of  a  gentleman  hred  a 
>B«e  in  the  family  of  the  Dutchess  of  Buccleuch 
lad-  Monmouth,  who  died  during  the  reicm  of 
Seorge  lU.,  a  general-officer  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 
ice. 

When  advancing  see  and  experience  in  the  use  of 
trms  had  qualified  the  oage  for  the  hardships  and 
tangers  of  actual  war,  ne  was  removed  ft'om  the 
oweat  to  the  second  gradation  of  Chivalry,  and  he- 
ame  an  Escuyer,  Esquire,  or  Sqt7irk.  The  deriva- 
ion  Hi  thia  phrase  has  been  much  contested.  It 
186  beoi  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  its 
•ecomtng  the  official  duty  of  the  esquire  to  carry  the 
hield  {B^cu)  of  the  knight  his  master,  until  he  was 
ibout  to  engage  the  enemy.  Others  have  fetched 
he  epithet  (more  remotely  certainly)  from  Scuria^ 
I  stable,  the  charger  of , the  knight  being  under  the 
special  care  of  the  squire.  Others,  again,  ascribe 
he  derivation  of  the  word  to  the  right  which  the 
quire  himself  had  to  carry  a  shield^  and  to  blazon 
I  with  armorial  bearings:  This,  m  latter  times, 
lecame  almost  the  exclusive  meaning  attached  to 
he  appellative  esquire ;  and^  accoromgiy,  if  the 
thrasa  now  means  any  thing,  it  means  a  gentleman 
laying  a  right  to  carr^  arms.  There  is  reason, 
lowever.  to  thmk,  this  is  a  secondary  meaning  of 
he  word,  for  we  do  not  find  the  word  Escuyer,  ap- 
plied as  a  title  of  rank,  until  so  late  as  the  Onion- 
lance  of  Blois,  in  1579. 

The  candidate  for  the  honours  of  Chivalry,  now 
in  immediate  attendant  on  the  knight  or  nobleman, 
raa  withdrawn  from  the  private  apartments  of  the 
adiea,  and  only  saw  them  upon  occasions  of  stated 
«Temony.  In  great  establishments,  there  were 
R|iiires  of  different  ranks,  and  destined  for  different 
lervices :  but  we.  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those 

Rneral  duties  which  properly  belonged  to  the  office. 
le  squire  assisted  his  master  in  the  offices  at  once  of 
tmooem  valet  de  chambre  and  groom— he  attended 
o  dress  and  undress  him,  trained  his  horses  to  the 
nenage,  and  kept  his  arms  bright  and  burnished. 
Be  did  the  honours  of  the  household  to  the  strangers 
irho  visited  it,  and  the  reputation  of  the  prince  or 
creat  lord  whom  he  served,  was  much  e^^alted  by 
me  manner  in  which  these  courteous  offices  were 
iischarged.  In  the  words  of  Chaucer,  describing 
the  character  of  the  squire, 

"  Cwteb  be  was,  lowly  and  swrisable, 
And  earf  beforv  his  Met  at  the  table." 

Hie  squire  was  also  expected  to  perfect  himself  in 
(he  accomplishments  of  the  period,  and  not  only  to 
be  a  nnaster  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  feast,  but  to  be 
capable  of  enlivening  it  by  his  powers  of  conversation. 
He  was  expected  to  understand  chess^  draughts, 
and  other  domestic  games.  Poetry  and  music,  if  he 
had  any  turn  for  these  beautiful  arts,  and  whatever 
other  accomplishments  could  improve  the  mind 
or  the  person,  were  accounted  to  grace  his  station. 
And  accordingly,  Chaucer's  squire,  besides  that  he 
was  "  singing  or  fluting  all  the  day, 

*' Could  ion<s  make,  and  well  indite, 

Jost,  and  eke  dance,  and  well  pourtray  and  write." 

Unquestionahlx,  few  possessed  all  these  attributes  *, 
but  the  poet,  with  his  usual  precision  and  vivacity, 
has  given  us  the  picture  of  a  perfect  esquire. 
,  To  understand  the  squires  mode  of  life  more  par- 
ticularly, it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  which  was 
led  in  the  courts  and  castles  9f  the  middle  a^es. 
Froissart  has  given  us  a  very  striking  account  otthe 
mode  of  house-keeping  in  the  family  of  Oaston.  Earl 
of  Foix,  a  prince  whose  court  was  fonsiderea  as  a 
first-rate  nursery  for  the  noble  youth  ;  and,  from  his 
lively  description,  we  may,  in  sonic  measure,  con- 
ceive the  mode  in  which  the  esquires  spent  their  time. 
Froiesart  abode  in  his  house  above  twelve  weeks, 
much  recommended  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the 
Earl,  by  his  haVlng  brought  with  him  a  book  con- 
taining all  the  songs,  ballads,  and  virilays,  which 
Wencislaus  of  Bohemia,  the  gentle  Duke  of  Brabant, 
had  made^  and  the  historian  himself  had  compiled 
or  transcribed.    "  Every  night,  after  supper,"  says 
Vol.  VIIL 


Froissart,  **  I  read  thereon  to  him,  and  while  I  rend 
there  was  none  durst  speak  any  thing  to  interrunt 
me,  so  much  did  the  Earl  delight  in  listening."  The 
Quotation  necessary  to  describe  the  Earl  of  Foix,  and 
the  economy  of  his  household,  must  necessarily  be 
a  long  one,  out  it  is  a  picture,  by  the  hand  of  an  in- 
imitable artist,  of  a  school  of  Chivalry  when  Chi- 
valry was  at  its  highest  pitch,  and  we  are  unwilling 
to  destroy  the  likeness  by  abridging  it. 

"This  Erie  Gasconeof  Foix,  with  whom  I  was, 
at  that  tyme,  he  was  of  a  fyftie  yere  of  age  and  nyne; 
and,  I  say,  I  have  in  my  tyme,  sene  many  knights, 
kynges,  princes,  and  others,  but  I  neuer  saw  none 
like  him  of  personage,  nor  of  so  fayre  forme,  nor  so 
well  made ;  his  vysage  fayre,  sanguyne,  and  smy- 
lyng.  his  eyen  gray  and  amorous,  wher  as  he  tyst  to 
set  his  regarde:  m  euery  thing  he  was  so  parfite 
that  he  can  not  be  praised  to  moche ;  he  loued  that 
ought  to  be  beloueu,  and  hated  that  ought  to  be  ha- 
ted :  he  was  a  wyse  knyght,  of  highe  enterprise,  and 
of  good  counsayie ;  he  neuer  had  myscreant  with 
hym  :  he  sayd  many  orisons  every  day,  a  noctum 
of  the  psalter,  matyns  of  our  Lady,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  of  the  Crosse,  and  dirig^  euery  day  i  ^e 
gaue  fyue  florins,  in  small  monies,  at  his  gate 
to  poore  folkes  for  the  loue  of  God ;  he  was  large 
and  courtesse  in  gyftes ;  he  could  ryght  well  take 
where  it  parteyned  to  hym.  and  to  delyuer  agayne 
whcr  as  he  ought :  he  loued  houdes  of  all  beestes, 
wynter  and  somer  he  loued  huntyng ;  he  neuer  loued 
folly,  outrage,  nor  folylarges:  euery  moneth  he  wolde 
knowe  what  he  spended ;  he  tooke  in  his  countre  to 
receyue  his  reuenwes,  and  to  seme  him,  notable  per- 
sons, that  is  to  saye,  zii.  recyuours,  and  euer  fio  II. 
monethes  to  two  monethes,  two  of  them  shulde 
seme  for  his  receyte:  for,  at  the  two  monethes  ende, 
he  wolde  change  and  put  other  two  into  that  offiyce  ^ 
and  one  that  ne  trusted  best  shulde  be  his  comp- 
troller, and  to  hym  all  other  shulde  accompt,  and 
the  comptroller  shulde  accopt  to  hym  by  rolles  and 
bokes  written,  and  the  comptes  to  remayne  still  with 
therle :  he,  had  certeyne  cofers  in  his  chambre,  out 
of  the  whiche  oftetymes  he  wolde  take  money  to 
gyve  tolordes,  knyhtes.  and  squyers,  such  as  came 
to  hym,  for  none  shulde  departe  jfrom  him  without 
some  gift,  and  yet  dayly  he  multiplyed  his  treasure, 
to  resyst  the  aduiltuers  and  fortunes  that  he  doubted; 
be  was  of  good  and  easy  acquayntance  with  evety 
man,  and  amorously  wolde  speke  to  th^j  he  wae 
short  in  counsayie,  and  answers ;  he  had  four  secre- 
taries, and  at  his  rising,  they  must  ever  be  redy  at 
his  hande,  without  any  callynge  i  and  whan  any  let- 
ter were  dclyuered  him,  and  that  he  had  reed  it,  thaa 
he  wolde  calle  them  to  write  agayne,  or  els  for  soma 
other  thynge.  In  this  estate  therle  of  Foix  lyued. 
And  at  myanight,  whan  he  came  out  of  his  chftmbre 
into  the  hall  to  supper,  he  had,  ever  before  hym  xiL 


manyether  tables  dressed  to  suppe  who  wolde ;  ther 
was  none  should  speke  to  hym  at  his  table,  but  if  he 
were  called ;  his  meate  was  lightlye  wylde  foule,  the 
legges  and  wynges  alonely,  and  m  the  day  he  dyd 
but  lytell  eate  and  dr'ke ;  ne  had  great  pleasure  la 
armony  of  instrumetes ;  he  coude  do  it  right  well 
hymself.  he  wolde  have  songea  song  before  pim.  he 
wolde  gladlye  ae  conseytes  and  fantasies  at  his  table. 
And  or  I  came  to  his  court,  I  had  ben  in  many 
courtes  of  kynges,  dukes,  princes,  erles,  and  great 
ladyes,  but  I  was  neuer  in  none  y  so  well  liked  me^ 
nor  ther  was  none  more  rcioysed  in  dedes  of  armes, 
than  the  crledydc  :  ther  was  sene  in  his  hall,  chabre 
and  court,  knightes  and  squyers  of  honour  going  up 
and  downe,  and  talking  of  armes  and  amours;  all 
honour  ther  was  found,  all  maner  of  tidynges  of  every 
realme  and  countre  ther  might  be  herde,  for  out  of 
every  cur.tre  tliere  was  resort,  for  the  valyantnesse 
ofthiserie."* 

While  the  courage  of  the  young  aspirant  to  th^ 
honours  of  knighthood  was  animated,  and  his  emu- 
lation excited,  By  the  society  in  which  no  wus  placed^ 
and  the  conversation^  to  which  he  listened,— while 
*  Fiuissart's  CA*!V»ic/e«.  tmoslated  Iqr  Lord  BeriMia. 
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«ianr  iliing  «m  dono  whi<^  the  thyiea  9dmu&i 
'to  jwfine  bis  manneni,  and,  in  a  certain  degree^  to 
ciiitiyate  hia  underatanding ;  the  personal  exercises 
to  whidi  he  had  been  trained,  wnila  a  j)agei  were 
now  to  be  pursued  with  increasing  assiduity,  propor> 
tional  to  the- increase  of  his  strength.  He  was 
taught,"  says  a  historian,  speaking  of  Bouf  icaut. 
whue  a  squiro,  **  to  spring  upon  a  horsci  while  armed 
at  all  points ;  to  ezercisehiroaelf  in  mnning,  to  strike 
for  a  length  of  time  with  the  axe  or  club ;  to  dance 
and  throw  somersets,  entirely  anned^ezcepting  the 
helmet :  to  mount  on  horseback  behind  one  of  his 
liomradea,  by  barely  layiQg  his  hands  on  his  sleeve ; 
to  raise  himself  betwixt  two  partition  walls  to  any 
height,  by  placing  his  back  against  the  one,  and  his 
knees  and  hands  against  the  other :  to  mount  a  lad* 
der,  placed  against  a  tower,  ui>on  the  reverse  or  un- 
der side,  solely  by  the  aid  of  his  hands,  and  without 
touching  the  rounds  with  his  feet ;  to  throw  the  jave- 
lin«  to  pitch  the  bar,''  to  do  all,  in  short,  which  could 
exercise  the  body  to  feats  of  strength  and  asdlity.  in 
order  to  qualify  him  for  the  exploits  of  war.  For  this 
paipose.  the  esquires  had  also  their  tourneys,  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  those  of  the  knights.  They 
wete  usually  solemnized  on  the  eve  of  the  more  for- 
mal and  Bplendid  tournaments,  in  which  the  knights 
themselves  displayed  their  valour:  and  lighter  wea- 
{>ons,  than  those  of  the  knights,  though  of  the  sama 
und,  were  employed  by  the  esauires.  But  as  we 
•hall  presently  notice,  the  most  distinguished  among 
t^e  esquires  were  (notwithstanding  the  high  autho- 
rity of  the  knifl^t  of  La  Mancha  to  the  contrary)  fre- 
quently admitted  to  tho  honours  and  dangers  oi  the 
more  solemn  encounter. 

In  actual  war  the  page  was  not  expected  to  render 
mnch  service,  but  that  of  the  squire  was  important 
and  indispensable.  Upon  a  march  he  bore  the  hel- 
met and  shield  of  the  knight,  and  led  his  horse  of  bat- 
tle, a  tall  heavy  aniirial  fit  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
matiin  armour,  bat  which  was  led  in  hand  in  march- 
ing, while  the  knight  rode  an  ambling  hackney. 
The  aquire  was  also  Qualified  to  perform  the  part  of 
an  armourer,  not  only  lacing  his  master's  helmet 
and  buckling  his  cuirass,  but  also  closing  with  a 
hammer  the  riveta  by  which  the  various  pieces  were 
united  to  each  other.  Thia  was  a  poin  i  of  the  utmost 
consequence ;  and  many  instances  occur  of  mischan- 
ces happening  to  celebrated  warriors  when  the  duty 
was  negligently^  performed.  In  the  actual  shock  of 
battle,  the  esqmre  attended  closely  on  the  banner  of 
bis  master,  or  on  his  person  if  he  were  only  a  knight 
bachelor,  kept  pace  with  him  during  the  melfee,  and 
was  at  hand  to  remount  him  when  his  steed  was 
slain,  or  relieve  him  when  oppressed  by  numbers, 
of  the  knight  made  prisonera,  they  were  the  charge 
of  the  esquire ;  if  tne  esquire  himself  fortuned  to 
make  one,  the  ransom  belonged  to  his  master. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  knights  who  received 
these  important  services  from  their  esquires,  were 
expected  to  display  towards  them  that  courteous 
Hberality  which  made  so  distinguished  a  point  of  the 
chivalrous  character.  Lord  Audley  led  the  van  of 
tile  Black  Prince's  army  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
attended  by  four  »;(oires  who  had  promised  not  to 
fail  him.  They  distmguished  themsel  ves  in  the  iron  t 
of  that  bloody  day,  leaving  such  as  they  overcame 
to  be  made  prisonera  by  others,  and  ever  pressing 
fbrward  where  resistance  was  offered.  Thus  they 
fought  m  the  chief  of  the  battle,  until  Lord  James 
Audtey  was  sorely  wounded,  and  his  breath  failed 
him.  At  the  last,  when  the  battle  was  gained,  the 
lour  ftithful  eaquires  bore  him  out  of  the  press,  dis- 
armed him,  and  stanched  and  dreased  his  wounds 
as  they  could.  As  the  Black  Prince  called  for  the 
man  to  whom  the  victory  was  in  some  measure 
owing.  Lord  Audley  was  borne  before  him  in  a  lit- 
ter, when  the  Prince,  after  having  awarded  to  him 
the  praise  and  renown  above  all  others  who  fought 
on  that  day,  bestowed  on  him  five  hundred  marks  of 

J  early  revenue,  to  be  assigned  oui  of  his  heritage,  in 
England.  Lord  Audley  accepted  of  the  gift  with  due 
demonstration  of  gratitude  :  but  no  sooner  was  he 
brought  to  his  lodging,  than  he  called  before  him  the 
^onr  esquires  by  wliom  he  had  been  so  gallantly  se- 


h»  kinsnacyi,      Sira,  it  hath  plMaaimy  J ^^ 

Prince  to  beatow  on  me  SfmJumtm  qm«l»  of  feM^ 
tags  of  which  I  am  unworthyi  ibc  I  havoMMpeiim  Mi 
smaU  service.  Behold,  mra.  tneee  four  eqiMie«,w|aeB 
have  always  aerved  me  tnuy,  and  specMuy  iImb  aap| 
the  honour  that  I  have  ia  by  their  valour:  tkenfowl 
resign  to  tl^em  and  their  heva  ibr  ^ ver,  in  like  raanMr 
aa  it  waa  given  to  me^  theneble  gift  whioli  the  Piweo 
hath  asaigned  m&"  The  lords  bdheld  e^otk  oOmk 
and  agreed  it  waaaproof  of  great  chivalry  lo  beelow 
BO  royal  a  gift,  aodgladW  undertook  to  btiar  ^ 
to  the  tranafer.  When  Edwaid  heaxd  tbeeo 
he  sent  for  Lord  Audlev,  and  dea^red  to  kttow 
he  had  bestowed  on  otnera  the  mit  he  bed 
him,  and  whether  it  had  not  oeaii  aoecL 
him:  "Sir,"  said  Lord  Audlevi  " these ibor  e«mrai 
have  followed  me  well  and  truly  in  several  eeve^»«fr' 
tions.  and  at  this  battle  they  served  me  so  weU»  thai 
had  they  done  nothing  else,  1  had. been  bound  <e  le- 
ward  them.  1  am  myself  but  a  aingie  man,  bat,  hf 
aid  of  their  united  alrens^  and  valour.  I  wae  wnitnlsa 
to  execute  the  vow  whieh  I  had  mad^^to  flrve;,tfaa 
onset  in  the  fvat  battle  io  which  the  King  of 


land  or  hia  sons  should  be  present  and  h«4  il  not 
been  for  them,  I  must  have  been  left  dead  ob  the 
field.  This  is  the  reason  I  have  trana&STed  mi 
Highness' s  bounty,  es  to  those  by  whom  it  Mraatieet 
deserved."  The  Black  Prince  not  only  approved  el 
and  confirmed  Lord  Audle/a  grant,  oni  oooftrasd 

{ipon  him,  net  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  a  yiesr- 
y  revenue  of  six  hundred  marks  more,  idf  hia  avail 
use.*  The  names  of  the  aaquirea,  who  thus  dietni- 
guished  themselvea,  and  experienced  such  liheiaiitK 
at  the  hands  of  their  leader)  were  Delves  of  Do(t> 
dington,  Dotton  of  Dutton,  Fowliahorat  ofCfewa^ 
and  Hawkeston  of  Wreynehill,  all  Cheshire  {ami* 
lies.  This  memorable  instance  may  soffica  to  show 
the  extent  of  gratitude  which  the  knigfata  entertaia* 
ed  for  the  faithful  aervice  of  their  aqi^izea.  But  it 
also  leads  us  to  consider  some  other  cirrnnrftnoost 
relating  to  the  order  of  esc^uire. 

Although,  in  its  primitive  and  proper  aenae,  the 
state  of  esquire  was  merely  preparatory  to  that  o{ 
knighthood,  yet  it  is  certam  that  many  men  of 
birth  and  propertv  rested  content  with  attaining 
that  first  step:  and,  though  greatly  diaiingniahediw 
their  feats  or  arma,  never  rose,  nor  appareninr 
sought  to  rise,  above  the  rank  which  it  conCemdL 
tt  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  eaouires  of  honi 
Audley  were  knighted  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  rank,  as 
well  as  their  exploits,  entitled  them  to  expect  thai 
honour.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  it  maj  flft« 
quently  have  been  more  convenient,  and  scarcev 
less  honourable,  to  remain  in  the  unenvied  and  iuk 
pretending  rank  of  esquire,  than  to  aspire  to  that  ai 
knif^thood,  without  a  considerable  fortune  to  np* 
ply  the  expenses  of  that  dignity.  No  doubt,  in  the* 
ory,  the  simplest  knight  bachelor  wa^  a  companiov^ 
and  in  some  degree  equal,  with  pnnces.  BuL  m 
point  of  fact,  we  shall  presently  see,  that,  wn^ae 
unsupported  by  some  sort  of  income  to  procure  sot- 
able  equipment  and  retainers,  that  dignity  was 
sometimes  exposed  to  ridicule.  Many  gallant  gen- 
tlemeni  therefore,  remained  esquires,  either  attach* 
ed  to  the  service  of  some  prince  or  eminent  noble* 
man,  or  frequently  in  a  state  of  absolute  indmB" 
dence,  bringing  their  own  vassals  to  the  fieid^ 
whom,  in  such  cases,  they  were  entitled  to  muster 
under  a  Pendncele^  or  small  triangular  screamer,' 
somewhat  like  the  naval  pendant  of  the  present  day. 
The  reader  of  history  is  not,  therefore  to  suppose, 
that,  where  ho  meets  with  an  esquire  oi  distinguisb* 
ed  name,  he  is  therefore,  necessarilv,  to  consider 
him  as  a  youthful  candidate  for  tne  honour  of 
knighthood^  and  attending  upon  some  knight  or 
noble.  This  is,  indeed,  the  primitive,  but  not  the 
uniform  meaning  of  the  title.  So  manv  men  of 
rank  and  gallantry  appear  to  have  remauiea  esquire^ 
that,  by  degrees,  manv  of  the  leading  distinctioat 
between  them  and  the  knights  were  relaxed  or 
abandoned.  In  Froissart's  ChronicUs^  we  &id 
*  Froiwart.    Barne'c  ITiff ory  of  JBHioonl  JZT. 
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iwl  M|Mi<»  ftiManihr  lad  iaimwwhwrt  bodim  oi 
•Mft  Mui  «»  we.WvB  prfwro  hinledt  miofdMl  with 

km^  iMMJifing  in  ti^  pncdkaoa  th»  shape  of 
ha  mm  under  whioh  thejr  amyad  tkeir  fbUowen, 
ind  tba  ftahion  of  thair  armour.  The  eetmrea 
Pira  pannitted  to  bear  a  ahield|  eraUaioned,  aa  we 
vtrfb  auraady  aeen,  with  armonal  beaiinga.  There 
aams  to  haiva  heen  aome  difeence  in  the  ahape  of 
behebaet ;  and  the  Fiasch  ea^uire  waa  not  panmt- 
ad  to  wear  the  complete  hauberk,  bat  only  the 
hvtof  mailtwimoathoDdoralaarea.  Btttthepnii- 
ipal  dialjpetioa  hetwean  the  independent  ambre 
kenuBg  hmk  euefa  who  waa  attaolied  to  no  knint'a 
Mirieel  and  the  knight,,  waa  the  apura,  which  the 
agaire  might  wear  onatver,  bat  by  no  meanagildad. 
T»  jraiuni  to  tfaa  eaqnHea  moat  proyarly  ao  term- 
di  their  riraw  wa^  during  their  period  of  probatkm, 
nmW  and  modeat,  and  oaght  ngulariy  to  nave  been 
aaie  of  blown  or  aome  omer  unifarm  and  aimple 
okrar.  'Hiia  waa  no^  however,  eaaentiai.  The 
wment  of  Ghanoer'a  aquire  waa  embroideied  like 
tpMadow.  The  petit  Jehan  de  SaintriS  waa  mo*- 
nad'  mth  money  by  hie  miatreaa  to  pjoebaae  a  aiifc* 
n  donUet  and  embroidend  hoae.  There  is  alao  a 
ai^  diinerting  aaoount«  m  the  ASHno£r#  of-Bertratid 
b  CfumcUut  of  the  manner  m  which  he  pivtaiied 
Br  hia  tMwiai  a  eovetoua  old  chuchman^  to  aaaiga 
im  money  lor  hia  equipment  on  aome  oecaaion  of 
pAandoae.  We  may  therafora  hold,  that  the  amniH 
■mm  law»  of  agimehoad  were  not  partievlany 
Itimiled  to,  or  ainotly  ealbrcadt 
A  fiNith  uauaUy  eaaaed  to  be  a  page  at  fourteen^ 
r  a  Ulile  aarher,  and  coald  notregnkirly  receive  the 
oaour  ef  kntghthoad  until  he  waa  one-and- twenty. 
hUr  if  thoir  oiatinguiabed  valour  anticipated  thar 
aara,  the  period  of  probation  waa  ahoManed.  Prin- 
aa  of  the  blood-royal,  abo,  and  other  paraana  of 
•ry  high  eminenoa^  had  this  term  abridged,  and 
omatiaana  aomnofa  ao  aa  to  throw  a  ndioale  upon 
bvoBder  of  knighthmd|  by  admitting  within  "  the 
ample  of  honear^''  aa  it  waa  the  taahion  of  the 
imea  to  call  it.  children,  who  could  neither  under- 
tand  nor  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which 
hey  were  thus  prematurely  call^. 
The  third  and  higheet  rank  of  Chivalry  waa  that 
»f  Kiu^bthood.  In  conmdering  this  last  dignity,  we 
hall  nrai  inquire,  how  it  was  conferred ;  secondly, 
he  general  mivilegae  and  duties  of  the  order :  third- 
r,  the  peculiar  rainta  into  whrch  it  was  finally  divi- 
ed  and  the  diflerence  betvrizt  them, 
uighthood  waa,  in  its  origin,  an  ordmr  of  a  re- 
tiWiean,  or  at  Wast  an  oligarchic  nature:  ariaing, 
IS  has  been  ahown,  ftom  the  cuatoma  of  the  free 
ribes  of  Oermanyv  and,  in  its  eseaace,  not  requiring 
b^  sanction  of  ft  monaveh.  On  the  contrary,  each 
might  could  conftr  the  order  of  knighthood  upon 
vbemsoever  iM^paratory  novitiate  and  probation 
lad  fitted  to  receive  it.  The  highest  poteniatea 
lOUght  the  aceoiadi.  or  stzoke  which  coofiBrred  the 
MMttr,  at  the  hands  of  the  worthiest  knighi  whoae 
Miievemente  had  dignified  the  period.  Thus  Fran- 
m  I.  leqaeatad  the  celebrated  Bayard  the  Good 
MtgAe  \mtkotU  reproach  or/ear^  to  make  him ;  all 

feulnour  which  Bayard  valued  so  highly,  that,  on 
alhing  hia  sword,  l^e  vowed  never  more  to  use 
t  blade,  except  a^nat  Turks,  Moors,  and  Sara« 
ws.  The  aame  pnnciple  waa  carried  to,  extrava- 
pnce  in  a  romance^  where  the  hero  is  knighted  by 
a«  hand  of  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  when  dead. 
^  swoid  was  put  into  the  hand  of  the  skeleton, 
rhieh  was  so  guided  as  to  let  it  drop  on  the  neck 
tae  aspirant.  In  the  time  of  Franeia  I.  it  had 
ady  become  euelomary  to  deeire  thia  honour  at 
bands  of  greatness  rather  than  valour,  ao  that 
Kiog'a  requeat  was  considered  aa  an  appeal  to 
fitat  principles  of  Chivalry.  In  theory,  however, 
poweiof  creating  knights  waa  supposed  to  be 
9rent  in  every  one  who  had  reached  that  dignity. 
Httit  waa  natural  thai  the  aoldier  should  deeire  to 
Jfttve  the  highest  military  honour  from  the  gene- 
N- under  whoae  eye  he  waa  to  combat,  or  from  the 
Pince  or  noble  at  whose  court  he  paaaed  as  page 
M  aquire  throu^  the  gradations  of  hia  novitiate. 
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It wttaQnalkr nttgnL on'tfaa  olher  h«idi  dmttlw 
prince  or  nobla  ahonki  deairs  to  ha  the  immediais 
aomoa  of  a  privilege  ao  important.  And  taua, 
though  no  poii/m  rsgalation  took  place  on  thn 
aujbiect,  ammtion  on  the  part  of  the  aapirani,  aad 
prioB  and  poliey  on  that  of  the  aoversign  princaaand 
noblea  of  high  rank,  gradually  limited  to  die  laftar 
the  power  of  ooaierring  knighthood,  or  drew  at 
least  an  unfitvoorable  diatinetion  between  tito 
kaighta  dubbed  by  private  individaalfe,  and  thoaa 
who,  with  more  atate  and  solemnity,  vseeived  the 
honottssd  title  at  the  hand  of  one  of  nigh  rank.  In- 
deadf  the  change  which  took  place  reapeeting  tho 
chasaetsr  aod  oonaaqnencea  of  the  ceiemony,  nat»- 
rally  led  to  a  limitation  in  the  right  of  conferring  it. 
Wmle  the  onler  of  knighthood  merely;  implied  a 
right  to  wear  arms  of  a  certain  deaeription,  and  to 
bear  a. certain  title,  there  conld  be  little  harm  isha- 
troating  to  ai^  one  who  had  already  recerved  the 
hoQOor.  the  power  of  eonfening-  it  on  othera^  But 
when  thia  higheet  order  of  Omvahry  eonfsned-  not 
onlv  personal  dignity,  but  the  right  of  aasambyng 
ondar  the  banner^  or  pennon,,  a  certain  number  oi 
aoldiers^when  knighthood  implied  not  meseiy  per- 
sonal pnvilegeB,  but  military  rank,  it  w»  natural  that 
aovereigpa  ahoud  uae  every  efibrt  to  ooncentnte  thb 
right  of  eonfientng  aoeh  diatinetion  in  themaelvear  or 
their  immediate  delegatea.  And  latterly  it  w«ia  heH 
that  the  rank  of  kni^it  onlv  conferred  thoaepri?tfe- 
gea  on  snob  aa  ware  dubbed  by  sovereign  prinoas* 

The  timea  and  place  uanaUy  ehoaan  fbr  the  eiaatiom 
of  kaighte,  were  fovcurable  to  the  claim  of  the  aow- 
retgna  to  be  the  proper  fountain  of  Chivalry.  Knights 
wore  uanaUy  made  either  on  the  eve  of  battle^  <^ 
when  the  victory  had  been  obtained ;  or  they  wen^ 
created- during  the  pomp  ot  aome  solemn  warning*  or 
grand  fiBatival.  In  the^ormer  case,  the  right  of  cre- 
ation waa  naturally  refiBrred  to  the  general  or  prince 
who  led  tho  host  (  and,  in  the  latter,  to  the  aov^ 
reign  of  the  conrt  where  the  feattval  was  held.  The 
fiirnia-in  theae  cases  ware  very  ^fierent. 

When  knighta  were  made  in  the  actml  field  of 
battle,  little  aoleimrity  waa  obaerved,  and  the  form 
vraa  probably  the  aame  with  which  private  in<6» 
vkhiaia  had.  m  earlier  timea,  conferred  the  hopoar 
on  each  ether.  The  novice,  armed  at  idl  points^ 
but  without  helmet,  sword,  and  spurs,  eame  befoie 
the  prince  or  general,  at  whose  hands  he  waa  to  re- 
ceive kniehthood,  and  kneeled  down,  while  tw« 
persona  of  distinetkm,  who  acted  aa  his  godfithera, 
and  were  supposed  to  become  pledges  for  hia  bemg 
worthy  of  the  honottr  to  which  he  aspired,  buoklei 
on  his  gilded  spavs,  and  belted  him  with  his  sword. 
He  then  reoeived  the  accolade,  a  slight  blow  on  the 
neck,  with  the  flat  of  the  sword,  from  the  person 
who  dubbed  him,  who,  at  the  same  time^  pronoun- 
ced a  formula  to  this  eflect :  *'  I  dub  thee  knif^t,  in 
the  name  of  Gk>d  and  St.  Michael,  (or  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  9an,  and  Holy  GHiost)  Be  fhitfaftd, 
bold,  and  fortunate."  The  new-made  knight  had 
then  only  to  take  his  jslace  in  the  ranks  of  war,  and 
endeavour  to  diatingmsh  himself  by  his  forward  gal- 
lantry in  the  approaching  action,  when  he  was  said 
to  win  hia  spurs'  It  is  well  known,  that,  at  the 
battle  of  Cressy,  Edward  III.  refoaed  to  send  suc- 
cours to  the  Black  Prince,  until  he  should  hear  that 
he  waa  wounded  or  dismounted,  being  determined 
he  should,  on  that  memorable  day,  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  win  hu9pur9.  It  may  be  eaeilv  imagined, 
that  on  auch  occasions,  the  courage  of  the  yonng 
knights  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and, 
as  many  were  usually  made  at  the  same  time^  their 
gallantry  could  not  fail  to  have  influence  on  the  Ibr- 
tune  of  the  day.  At  the  siege  of  Tholouse,  (1109,) 
Henry  II.  of  England  made  thirty  knights  at  once, 
one  of  whom  was  Malcolm  IV.  &ing  of  Scotland. , 
Rven  on  these  occasions,  the  power  of  making 
knighta  was  not  understood  to  be  limited  to  the 
commander  in  chief.  At  the  fatal  battle  of  Homd- 
down,  in  1401,  Sir  John  Swinton,  a  warrior  of  dis- 
tinguished talents,  observing  the  slaughter  made  bf 
the  English  archery,  exhorted  the  Scots  to  rush  on 
to  a  closer  ei^gagement.  Adam  Qordon,  between 
whose  family  and  thai  of  Swinioa  a  deadly 
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existed,  bMring  thiB  sage  counsel,  knelt  down  bo- 
forasSwinton,  and  prayed  him  to  confer  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  which  he  desired  to  receive 
from  the  wisest  and  boldest  knight  in  the  host. 
Swinton  conferred  the  order ;  and  they  both  rushed 
down  upon  the  English  host,  foUoM'ed  only  by  a 
few  cavalry.  If  they  had  been  supported,  the  attack 
might  have  turned  tne  fate  of  the  day.  But  none 
followed  their  gallant  example,  and  both  cham- 
pions fell.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  the  com- 
mander, whetlier  a  sovereign  prince  or  not,  eaually 
exercised  the  privilege  of  conferring  knighthood.  In 
the  old  ballad  of  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  Douglas 
boasts,  that  since  he  had  entered  England,  he  had 

"  With  bnmd  dubb'd  maDF  a  knicbt." 

But  it  was  not  in  camps  and  armies  alone  that  the 
honours  of  knighthood  were  conferred.  At  the 
Cow  PltnXerty  a  high  court,  to  which  sovereigns 
summoned  their  crown  vassals  at  the  solemn  festi- 
vals of  the  church,  and  the  various  occasions  of  so- 
lemnity which  occurred  in  the  royal  family,  ftova 
marriage,  birth,  baptism,  and  the  like,  the  monarch 
was  wont  to  confer  on  novices  in  chivalry  its  high- 
est honour,  and  the  ceremonies  used  on  such  inves- 
titure added  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion.  It  was 
then  that  the  fuU  ritual  was  observed,  which,  on  the 
•veof  battle,  was  necessaril][  abridged  or  omitted. 
The  candidates  watched  their  arms  all  night  in  a 
church  or  chapel,  and  prepared  for  the  honour  to  be 
eonferred  on  (nem,  by  vigu,  fast  and  prayer.  Thev 
were  solemnly  divested  of  the  brown  frock,  which 
was  the  appropriate  dress  of  the  S9uire^  and  having 
been  bathed,  as  a  symbol  of  punficatton  of  heart, 
they  were  attired  in  the  richer  garb  appropriate  to 
knighthood.  They  were  then  solemnly  mvestsd 
with  the  ^Dpropriate  arms  of  a  knkht ;  and  it  was 
not  unusual  to  call  the  attention  oithe  novice  to  a 
mystical  or  allegorical  explanation  of  each  piece  of 
armour  as  it  was  put  on.  These  exhortations  con- 
sisted in  strange  and  extravagant  parallels  betwixt 
ihe  temporal  and  spiritual  state  of  warfare,  in  which 
the  metaphor  was  hunted  down  in  every  possible 
shape.  The  under  dress  of  the  knight  was  a  close 
jacket  of  chamois  leather,  over  which  was  put  the 
mail  shirt,  composed  of  rings  of  steel  artificially 
fitted  into  each  other,  as  is  still  the  fashion  in 
some  parts  of  Asia.  A  suit  of  plate  armour  was 
put  on  over  the  mail  shirt,  and  tne  legs  and  arms 
were  defended  in  the  same  manner.  Kven  this  ac- 
cumulation of  defensive  armour,  was  bv  some 
thought  insufficient.  In  the  combat  of  the  Infantes 
of  Carrion  with  the  champions  of  the  Gid,  one  of 
the, former  was  yet  more  completely  defended,  and 
to  little  purpose. 

Onward  into  Perrand'k  breait.  the  lanee*i  point  if  driven 
FuU  upon  liii  brMitplate.  nouiinf  would  avail ; 
Two  breastplates  Ferrand  wore,  and  a  coat  of  mail, 
The  two  are  riven  in  eunder.  the  third  alood  him  in  itead. 
Tlie  mail  sunk  in  hli  breut,  the  mail  and  the  spear  bead  i    , 
Hie  Mood  bant  fhm  Mb  mooth.  that  all  men  thoucfat  him  dead.* 

The  novice  being  ^accoutred  in  his  knightly  ar- 
mour, but  without  fielmet,  sword,  and  spurs,  a  rich 
mantle  was  flung  over  him,  and  he  was  conducted 
in  solemn  procession  to  the  church  or  chapel  in 
which  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  supported 
by  his  godfathers,  and  attended  with  as  much  pomp 
as,  circumstances  admitted.  High  mass  was  then 
said,  and  the  novice,  advancins  to  the  altar,  received 
from  the  sovereign  the  accolade.  The  churchman 
present,  of  highest  dignity,  often  belted  on  his  sword, 
which,  for  that  purpose  had  been  previously  depo- 
sited on  the  altar,  ana  the  spurs  were  sometimes 
fastened  on  by  ladies  of  quality.  The  oath  of  Chi- 
valry was  lastly  taken,  to  be  loyal  to  GKhI,  the  king, 
and  the  ladies.  Such  were  the  outlines  of  the  cere- 
mony, which,  however,  was  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. A  king  of  Portugal  knighted  his  son 
m  presence  of  the  dead  body  of  the  Marquis  of 
Maria] va,  slain  in  that  day's  action^  and  impressively 
conjured  the  young  prince  to  do  his  duty  in  life  and 
death  like  the  good  knight  who  lay  dead  before  him. 

'^  See  Translations  ftom  the  Spanish  Metrieal  Romanoe  on  the 
MUectof  Uae  Cid,  apttended  to  Mr.  teatfaey'sCid 


Alms  to  the  poor,  largesses  to  the  fasrttMa  aail 
sifels,  a  liberal  gilt  to  the  church,  were 
accompaniments  to  the  investiture  of  a  peraan  «[ 
rank.  The  new-made  knight  was  eoKkdurted  fnm 
the  church  with  music  and  acclamations,  sai 
usually  mounted  his  horse  and  execated  samecv^ 
vets  in  presence  of  the  multitude^  couchin?  tai 
lance,  and  brandishing  it  as  if  impatient  to  cipen  ha 
knightly  career.  It  was  at  such  times,  alfto,  tks 
the  most  splendid  tournaments  were  executed,  il 
being  expected  that  the  younjg  knishts  would  as> 
play  the  utmost  eflTorts  to  disunguian  theina^vea 

such  being  the  solemnities  with  whidi  koigkl- 
hood  was  imposed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  poav 
of  conferring  it  should,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  wa; 
become  more  and  more  confined  to  soveretgn  pda 
ces,  or  nobles  who  nearly  equalled  theai  ia  raakasi 
independence.  By  degrees  these  restrictions  wai 
drawn  gradually  closer,  until  at  le&sth  it  was  ImU 
that  none  but  a  sovereign,  or  a  commander  in  eiM( 
disnlaying  the  royal  banner,  and  vested  with  plena^ 
ana  vice* regal  authori^,  could  confer  the  dmasc 
knighthood.  Queen  Buxabeth  was  particolany  jea* 
lous  of  this  part  of  her  prerogative,  and  nothing  aon 
excited  her  displeasure  ancT  indignation  against  bff 
favonrite  Essex,  than  the  profiiseneaa  with  vHuoh  ks 
distributed  the  honour  at  Cadiz,  and  afierwaxda  m. 
Ireland.  These  anecdotes,  however,  belong  to  the 
decay  of  Chivalry. 

The  knight  had  several  privileges  of  dwnicr  aad 
importance.  He  was  associated  into  a  rank  wherasa 
kmgs  and  princes  were,  in  one  sense,  only  iua  eovais. 

"  mndf 


He  took  precedence  in  war  and  in  coanspJ, 
addressed  by  the  respectful  title  of  Mbmir*  hk 
French,  and  Sir  in  English,  and  his  wife  by  that  of 
Madame  and  Dame.  A  knight  was  also,  la  povpft* 
of  military  rank,  qualified  to  eommand  any  body  of 
men  under  a  thousand.  His  own  set  vice  was  per- 
formed on  horseback  and  in  compieie  anDoor,  «f 
many  various  fashions,  according  to  the  taaie  of  the 
warriors  and  the  custom  of  the  age.  Cfaaneer  bsi 
enumerated  some  of  these  varieties : — 

"  With  him  ther  wenten  knifhts  maar  on. 
Som  wol  ben  armed  in  an  habei^reon. 
And  in  a  breet  plate,  aad  in  agipoa : 
And  aom  wol  have  a  pair  of  plates  laiaa ; 
And  som  wol  liave  a  prase  sheld,  or  a  ouaa ; 
Some  wol  ben  aimed  on  his  leffes  wnle. 
And  have  an  axe,  and  some  a  maoeof  stele. 
Ther  n'ts  no  newe  cuise,  that  it  n'as  old. 
Aimed  ther  wemn,  as  I  have  you  told. 
Everich  after  his  opinion." 

The  weapons  of  ofllence,  however,  moat  appio- 
niate  to  knighthood,  were  the  lanee  and  awwi. 
Th^  had  frequentl^r  a  battle-axe  or  mace  at  ^sir 
saddle-bow,  a  formidable  weapon  even  to  nwa 
sheathed  in  iron  like  themselves.  The  knight  faai 
also  a  dagger,  which  be  used  when  at  close  qnai^ 
ters.  It  was  called  the  dagger  of  mercy,  probablf 
because,  when  unsheathed,  it  behoved  the  antago- 
nist to  crave  mercy  or  to  die.  The  managament  sf 
the  lance,  and  of  the  horse  was  the  principal  reqji^ 
site  of  knighthood.  To  strike  the  foeman  either  on 
the  helmet  or  full  upon  the  breast  with  the  point  ol 
the  lance  and  at  fiill  speed,  was  accotmlod  peifeoi 
practice ;  to  miss  him,  or  to  break  a  lance  across,  Lm. 
athwart  the  body  of  the  antagonist,  without  stiiiDRC 
him  with  the  point,  was  accounted  an  awkwara 
failure;  to  strike  his  horse,  or  to  hurt  his  person 
under  the  girdle,  was  conceived  a  foul  or  felon  actiott. 
and  could  only  be  excused  by  the  hurry  of  a  geofral 
encotmter.  When  the  knights,  from  the  nature  of  the 

Sound,  or  other  cu'cumstances,  alighted  to  fight  on 
:>t,  they  used  to  cut  some  part  fi^om  the  length  of 
their  spears,  in  order  to  render  them  more  manage- 
able, like  th^  pikes  used  by  infantry.  But  ther 
most  formidable  onset  was  when  mounted  and  "So 
host."  Thev  seem  then  to  have  formed  squadrons 
not  unlike  tne  present  disposition  of  cavalry  in  tbo 
field,— their  squires  forming  the  rear-rank,  or  per^ 
forming  the  part  of  serrefites.  As  the  horses  w«rs 
trained^in  the  tourneys  and  exercises  to  run  upon 
each  other  without  flinching,  the  shock  of  two  sodi 
bodies  of  heavy-armed  cavalry  was  dreadfiitt  aad 
the  event  umially  deckled  the  battle}  for,  until  tha 
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Bmm  iikowed  the  saperior  steadinass  which  could 
be  exhibited  by  infantry,  all- great  actions  were  de- 
tided  by.  the  men-at-arms.  The  yeomanry  of  Eng- 
)moA,  indeedf  iormed  a  singular  exception ;  and,  from 
Lhe  dexterous  use  of  the  long-bow,  to  which  they 
prere  trained  from  infancy,  were  capable  of  with- 
standing and  destruying  the  mail-clad  chivalry  both 
!>f  France  and  Scotland.  Their  shafts,  according  to 
the  exaggerating  eloquence  of  a  monkish  historian, 
rhomas  of  Walsinf^ham,  penetrated  steel  coats  from 
lule  to  side,  transfixed  helmets,  and  even  splintered 
tancee,  and  pierced  through  swords  1  But,  against 
arvery  other  pedestrian  adversary,  the  knighta, 
•quires,  and  men-at*arma,  had  the  most  decided  ad- 
ranta^CL  from  their  impenetrable  armour,  the  strength 
9£  their  horses,  and  the  fury  of  their  onset.  To  ren- 
ter success  yet  more  certain,  and  attack  less  hazard- 
Mis,  the  horse,  on  the  safety  of  which  the  rider's  so 
■nich  depended,  was  armed  en-barbe,  as  it  was  cal- 
led, like  himself.  A  masque  made  of  iron  covered 
the  animal's  face  and  ears ;  it  had  a  breast-plate. 
Did  armour  for  the  croupe.  The  strongest  horses 
irara  selected  for  this  service ;  they  were  generally 
rtalliona^  and  to  nde  a  mare  wae  reckoned  base  and 
mknightly. 

To  distmguish  him  in  battlsi  as  his  face  was  hid 
tj  the  helmet,  the  knight  woie  above  his  armour  a 
mrcoat.  as  it  was  caUed,  like  a  herald's  coat,  on 
pvhocb  his  arms  were  emblaxoned.  Others  had 
faam  painted  on  the  shield,  a  small  triangular  buck- 
er  of  light  wood,  covered  with  leather,  and  some- 
amas  plated  with  steel,  wfiich.  as  best  suited  him, 
lie  knight  could  either  vriela  onhis  left  afm,  or  suffer 
o  hang  down  from  his  neckf  as  an  additional  de- 
imce  to  his  breast,  when  the  left  hand  was  required 
hi  the  management  of  the  horse.  The  shape  of 
fcese  shields  is  preserved,  being  that  on  which  he- 
mldic  coats  are  most  frequently  blasoned.  But  it  is 
lomething  remarkable,  that  no  one  of  those  heater* 
liields  has  been  preserved  in  the  Tower,  or.  so  far 
lii  we  know,  in  any  English  eollection.  The  helmet 
w»  sunnonnted  bV  a  crest,  which  the  knight  adopt- 
td  after  his  own  lancy.  There  was  deaoly  offence 
«ken  if  one  knight,  without  right,  assumed  the  ar- 
Boritl  bearings  of  another;  and  history  is  full  of 
Kspntes  on  that  head,  some  of  which  termmated 
^tally.  The  heralds  were  the  persotis  appealed  to 
Ni  tbeae  oecaaiona,  when  the  dispute  was  carried  on 
a  peace,  and  hence  flowed  the  science^  as  it  was 
tailed,  ot  Heraldry,  with  all  its  fantastic  niceties.  By 
legrees  the  crest  and  device  became  also  hereditary, 
IS  well  as  the  bearing  on  the  shield.  In  addition 
o  his  armorial  beanngs,-  the  knight  distinguished 
limaelf  in  battle  by  shooting  out  his  war-cry,  which 
wMB  echoed  by  his  foHow]pre.  It  was  usually  the 
lamaof  some  lavourite  samt,  united  with  that  of 
lii  own  family.  If  the  knight  had  followers  under 
lia  command,  they  re-echoed  his  war-cry,  and  rel- 
ied round  his  pennon  or  flag  at  the  sound.  The 
muion  difiered  from  the  penonoel,  or  triangular 
itreamer,  which  the  tauire  was  entitled  to  display. 
Ming  doable  the  breadth,  and  indented  at  the  end 
ike  the  tail  of  a  swallow.  It  presented  the  appear- 
inee  of  two  penoncels  united  at  the  end  next  the 
ftaff,  jB  conskleration  which  was  not  perhaps  out  of 
fiew  in  determining  its  shape.  Of  course,  the  reader 
Mfill  understand  that  those  Knights  onlir  displayed  a 
>ennon  who  had  retainera  to  support  and  defend  it; 
he  mounting  this  ensign  being  a  matter  of  privilege, 
loC  of  obligation. 

Froiaaarrs  heart  never  fails  to  overflow  when  he 
leacribes  the  encounter  of  a  body  of  men-at-arms, 
urreyea  in  the  manner  we  have  described ;  he  dwells 
ivith  enthusiasm  on  the  leading  circumstances.  The 
vavin^  of  banners  and  pennons,  the  dashing  of 
ipors  into  the  sides  of  char^ers^  and  their  springing 
brward  to  battle;  the  ghttenng  of  armour,  the 
dancing  of  plumes,  the  headlong  shock  andsphnter^ 
ng  of  the  lanoes,  the  swords  flashing  through  the 
tuft  over  the  heads  of  the  combatants,  the  thunder 
if  the  horsei^  feet  and  the  clash  of  armour,  mingled 
irith  the  war-cry  of  the  combatants  and  the  groans 

*  So  calUdbacaaiBWiwnMiin  in  sUpe  the  boater  of  a  unooCb- 


of  the  dying,  form  the  mingled  soeae  of  tomiilt, 
strife,  and  death,  which  the  Canon  has  so  frequently 
transferred  to  his  chivalrous  pages. 

It  was  not  in  war  alone  that  the  adventurous 
knight  waa  to  acquire  fame.  It  waa  his  duty,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  seek  adventures  throughout  the  world, 
whereby  to  exalt  his  owu  fame  and  the  beauty  of 
his  mistress,  which  inspired  such  deeds.  In  our  re- 
marks upon  the  general  spirit  of  the  institution,  we 
have  already  noticed  the  frantic  enterprises  which 
were  seriously  undertaken  and  punctually  executed 
by  knights  desirous  of  a  name.  On  those  occasions, 
the  undertaker  of  so  rash  an  enterprise  often  owed 
his  bfe  to  the  sympathy  of  his  foe&  who  had  greai 
respect  for  any  one  engaged  in  the  discharge  ot  a 
vow  of  Rivalry.  When  Sir  Robert  Knowles  passed 
near  Paris,  at  the  head  of  an  Enghsh  army,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  following  remarkable  in- 
cident took  place. 

"  Now  it  happened,  one  Tuesday  morning,  when 
the  English  began  to  decamp,  ana  had  set  nre  to  all 
the  villages  wnercin  they  were  lodged,  so  that  the 
fires  were  distinctlv  seen  from  Pans,  a  knight  of 
their  army,  who  had  made  a  vow,  the  preceding  day. 
that  he  would  advance  aa  far  as  the  barriers  and 
strike  them  with  his  lance,  did  not  break  hie  oath, 
but  set  off  with  his  lance  m  his  hand,  bin  target  on 
his  neck,  and  completely  armed  except  his  Mlmet, 
and,  spurring  his  steed,  waa  followed  by  his  squire 
on  another  courser,  carryhig  his  helmet.  When  he 
approached  Paris,  he  put  on  the  helmet,  which  his 
squire  laced  behind.  He  then  galloped  away, 
sticking  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  advanced  prancing 
to  strike  the  barriera.  They  were  then  open,  and  the 
lords  and  barons  within  imagined  he  intended  to 
enter  the  town ;  but  he  did  not  so  mean,^  for  having 
struck  the  gates  according  to  his  vow,  he  checked 
his  horse  and  turned  about.  The  French  knights, 
who  saw  him  thus  retreat,  cried  out  to  him,  Get 
away !  get  away  I  thou  hast  well  acquitted  thyself.' 
As  for  the  name  of  this  knight,  I  am  ignorant  of  it, 
nor  do  I  know  from  what  country  he  came ;  but  he 
bore  for  his  arms  gules  4  deux  fousses  noir,  with  une 
bordure  noir  non  endent&e. 

"  However,  an  adventure  befell  him,  from  which 
he  had  not  so  fortunate  an  escape.  On  his  return, 
he  met  a  butcher  on  the  pavement  in  the  suburbs,  a 
very  strong  man,  who  had  noticed  him  as  he  had  par- 
sed him,  and  who  had  in  his  hand  a  very  sharp  and 
heavy  hatchet  with  a  long  handle.  As  the  knight  was 
returning  alone,  and  in  a  careless  manner,  the  valiant 
butcher  came  on  one  side  of  him,  and  gave  him  auch 
a  blow  between  the  shoulders,  that  he  fell  on  his 
horee's  neck :  he  recovered  himself^  but  the  butcher 
repeated  the  blow  on  his  head,  so  that  the  axe  en- 
tered it.  The  knight,  through  excess  of  pain,  fell 
to  the  earth,  and  the  horee  galloped  awav  to  the 
squire,  who  was  waiting  for  his  master  in  the  fields 
at  the  extremity  of  the  suburbs.  The  squire  caught 
the  courser,  but  wondered  what  was  become  of  nis 
master :  for  he  had  seen  him  gallop  to  the  barriera^ 
strike  tnem,  and  then  turn  about  to  come  back.  He 
therefore  set  out  to  look  for  him ;  but  he  had  not 
gone  many  paces  before  he  saw  him  in  the  hands  of 
four  fellows,  who  were  beating  him  as  if  they  were 
hammering  on  an  anvil.  This  so  much  frightened 
the  squire,  that  he  dared  not  advance  further,  for  he 
saw  he  could  not  give  him  any  effectual  assistanoej 
he  therefore  returned  as  speeaily  as  he  could. 

"Thus  was  this  knight  slam;  and  those  lon'.s 
who  were  posted  at  the  barriers  had  him  buriea  m 
holy  ground.  The  squire  returned  to  the  army,  and 
related  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  his  master. 
All  his  brother  warriors  were  greatly  displeased 
thereat."    (Johnes*s  FVoiasarl^  vol.  II.  p.  63.) 

An  equally  singular  undertakuig  was  that  of  Oa- 
leazzo  of  Mantua,  as  rehesrsed'by  the  venerable 
Doctor  Paris  de  Puteo,  in  his  treatise  /><  Dudh  tt 
re  MUUari^  and  by  Brantome  in  hie  Essay  on 
Buels.  Queen  Joan  of  Naples,  at  a  magnincent 
feast  given  in  her  castle  of  Gaeta,  had  presented  her 
hand  to  Galeazzo,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  thobalU 
The  dance  being  finished,  the  gallant  Knight  kneeled 
down  fcNefore  his  royal  partneti  and,  in  order  to  mak« 
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pumg  acknofwledginaBt  of  Ike  hkh  honour  done 
Siin.  took  a  solemn  vow  to  wander  through  the 
world  wherever  deeds  of  arms  ehould  he  ezerdeed, 
and  not  to  rest  until  he  had  sabdued  two  valiant 
knights,  and  had  presented  them  prisoners  at  her 
royal  foot-stool,  to  be  disposed  of  at  her  pleasure. 
Accordingly,  after  a  year  spent  in  visiting  various 
scenes  of  action  in  Brittany,  England,  France, 
fiurgundy,  and  elsewhere,  he  returned  like  a  falcon 
with  his  prey^in  his  clutch,  and  presented  two  pri- 
soners of  knightly  rank  to  Queen  Joan.  The  queen 
received  the  gift  very  graciously ;  and,  decUning  to 
avail  herself  of  the  ngtit  she  had  to  impose  vigorous 
conditions  on  the  captives,  shegave  them  liberty  with- 
out ransom,  and  bestowed  on  them,  over  and  above, 
several  marks  of  Uberalitv.  For  this  sheis  highly 
extolled  by  Brantome  and  Dr.  Paris,  who  take  the 
opportunity  of  censuiing  the  very  opposite  conduct 
of  the  Canons  of  Saint  Peter's  Church  at  Rome, 
upon  whom  a  certain  knight  had  bestowed  a  priso- 
ner taken  in  single  combat.  These  ungracious 
churchmen  received  the  gift  as  if  it  had  been  that  of 
a  wild  beast  for  a  menagerie,  permitting  the  poor 
captive  the  freedom  of  the  church  indeed,  but  pro- 
hibiting him  to  go  one  step  beyond  the  gate.  In 
which  condition,  worse  than  death,  they  detained  the 
vanquished  knight  for  some  time,  and  were  iustly 
blamed,  as  neither  understanding  Christian  charity 
norgentleman-like  courtesy. 

We  return  to  consider  the  duties  of  a  kmght.  His 
natural  and  proper  element  was  war.  But  in  time 
of  peace  when  there  was  no  scope  for  the  fiery  spirit 
oi  chivalry,  the  knights  attended  the  tourneys  pro- 
dsimed  by  different  princes,  or,  if  these  amusements 
did  not  occur,  they  themsaves  undertook  feats  of 
arms,  to  which  tney  challenged  all  competitors. 
The  nature  of  these  challenges  will  be  best  under- 
stood from  an  abridoed  account  of  the  pas  tParmea^ 
called  the  Jtuta  of  Saint  Inglebert.  or  Sandyng 
Fields.  This  emprise  was  sustained  by  three  J^ai- 
lant  knights  of  France^  Boucicaut,  Reynold  de  Roy, 
and  Saint  Py  or  Saimpi.  Tneir  articles  bound  them 
to  abide  thirty  days  at  Saint  Inglebert,  in  the  mar- 
ches of  Calais,  there  to  undertake  the  encounter  of 
all  knights  and  squires,  Frenchmen,  or  strangers, 
who  should  come  nither,  for  the  breaking  of  five 
spears,  shaip,  or  with  rockets,  at  their  pleasure. 
On  their  lodgings  they  hung  two  sluelds  called  of 
peac^and  war.  with  their  armorial  blazons  on  each. 
The  stranger  desiring  to  just  was  invited  to  come 
or  send,  and  touch  which  shield  he  would.  The 
weapons  of,  courtesy  were  to  be  employed  if  he 
chose  the  shield  of  peace,  if  that  of  war,  the  defetid- 
era  were  to  give  him  the  desired  encounter  with 
sharp,  weapons.  The  stranger  knights  were  invited 
to  bring  some  nobleman  with  tnem^  to  assist  in 
judging  the  field,  and  the  proclamation  concludes 
with  an  entreaty  to  knights  and  squires  strangers, 
that  they  wiU  not  hold  this  offer  as  made  for  any  pride, 
hatred,  or  ill-will ;  but  only  that  the  challengerB  do 
it  to  have, their  honourable  company  and  acquaint- 
ance, which,  with  their  whole  heart  they  desire. 
They  were  assured  of  a  fair  field,  without  fraud  or 
advantage;  and  it  was  provided,  that  the  shields 
used  should  not  be  covered  with  iron  or  steel.  The 
French  king  was  highly  joyful  of  ^is  gallant  chal- 
lenge, (although  some  of  his  council  doubled  th» 
wisdom  of  permitting  it  to  go  forth,)  and  exhorted  the 
challengers  to  regard  the  honour  of  their  prince  and 
realm,  and  spare  no  cost  at  the  solemnity,  for  which 
h^  was  willing;  to  eontribute  ten  thousand  tranks.  A 
number  of  luughts  and  squires  came  from  England 
to  Calais  to  accept  this  gallant  invitation ;  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  "  fresh  and  joUy  month  of  May," 
the  challengere  pitched  three  green  pavilions  in  a 
fair  plain  between  Calais  and  the  Abbey  of  Sunt 
Inglebert  Two  shields  hung  before  eooi  pavilion, 
With  the  arms  of  the  owner. 

"  On  the  21  St  of  the  month  of  May,  as  it  had  been 
Pfoolaiined,  the  three  knighta  were  properly  armed 
and  their  horses  property  saddled  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  tournament  On  the  same  dny,  those 
knights  who  were  in  Calais  sallied  forth,  either  as 
spectators  or  tiltcrs,  and,  being  arrived  at  the  spot, 


drew  up  on  one  side.   The  plane  of  the 
was  smooth  and  green  with  graae. 

"  Sir  John  Hofland  was  the  first  .who  sent  hi| 
squire  to  touch  the  war- target  of  Sir  Bou^icant,  wim 
instantly  issued  from  his  pavilion  oompletelf  annel' 
Having  mounted  his  horse,  and  grasped  his  epssi;. 
which  was' stiff  and  well-steelea,  they  took  tfasr 
distances.    When  the  two  knights  had  for  a  shoit 
time  eyed  each  other,  they  spurred  their  horses,  asd 
met  full  gallop  with  such  a  torce  that  Sir  Boupcitf 
pierced  the  shield  of  the  Earl  of  UuntingdoM,  and  tkt 
point  of  his  lance  slipped  along  his  arm*  but  withost   * 
wounding  him.    The  two  knights,  having  passed 
continued  their  gallop  to  the  end  of  the  list,    ns 
course  was  much  praised.    At  the  second  ooan^ 
thev  hit  each  othey  slightly,  but  no  hana  was  done; 
and  their  horses  refitsed  to  complete  the  third. 

"  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  wished  to  oontiBH 
the  tilt,  and  was  heated,  returned  to  his  place,  ex- 
pecting that  Sir  Bouf  icaut  would  call  for  nis  lance; 
out  he  did  not,  and  showed  plainly  he  would  bsi 
that  day  tilt  more  with  the  earl.  Sir  Joho  HoUani 
seeing  this,  sent  his  sqaire  to  touch  the  war-ta^K 
of  the  Lordde  SaimpL  This  knight,  who  was  wss> 
ingfor  the  combat,  sallied  out  from  hie  jpavilioa, 
and  took  his  lance  and  shield.  Whsa  the  Earl  sav 
he  was  ready,  he  violently  sparred  his  horas  at 
did  the  Lord  de  Saimpi.  They  couched  tfaoir  Imeei^ 
and  pointed  them  at  each  other.  At  the  onset,  thdr 
Horses  crossed;  notwithstanding whacfa,  thsymst; 
but  by  this  crossing,  which  was  htamed,  the  earl  was 
unheimed.  He  returned^to  his  people^  who  sooa 
rehelmed  hiln ;  and  haying  resumed  tniBirlaDoask  th&y 
met  full  gallop,  and  Rt  each  other  wilhsneb  s  fDreo 
in  the  middle  of  their  shields,  they  woald  have  heen 
unhorsed,  had  they  not  kept  tightseatabr  theprasi- 
sure  of  their  legs  against  their  norsea^  sioas.  TWar 
went  to  the  proper  placfe&  where  ihey  nif»Hliiiil 
themselves  and  took  breath. 

"  Sir  John  Holland,  who  had  a  neat  dbesixs  Is 
shine  at  this  tournament,  had  his  nehnat  braesd* 
and  regrasped  his  spear ;  when  the  Lord  de  Saimpi 
seeing  him  advance  on  the  gaU(q>,  did  not  dsclias 
meeting,  but,  spuiring  his  horse  on  instantly,  thsf 
gave  blows  on  theirThelmeU,  that  werelBckilytf 
well-tempersd  steel,  which  made  sparks  of  fiie  Hf 
from  them.  At  this  course,  the  Lora  de  Saimpi  Ml 
his  helmet ;  but  the  two  knights  eontiaued  their  car 
reer,  and  returned  to  their  places. 

"This  tilt  was  much  praised,  and  the  Engfah 
and  French  said,  that  the  Earl  of  Hantinedoii,  6ir 
Boucicaut.  and  the  Lord  de  Saiaipi,  had  exLoeBeailf 
well  justed,  without  sparing  or  doing  theoiselvesanf 
damage.  The  Earl  wished  to  break  another  taaee 
in  honour  of  his  lady,  but  it  was  refused  hitt.  fis 
then  quitted  the  lists  to  make  room  lbrothera»  iorhs 
had  run  his  six  lances  with  such  Ability  and  t 
as  gained  him  praise  from  all  aides."  U< 
FYaiMari,  vol.  IV.  p.  143.)  ^ 

The  other  justs  were  aooonipliahsd  with  aimAar 

?)irit  s  Sir  Peter  Courtney^  Sir  John  Bnssell,  ttr 
eter  Sherbum«  Sir  WiUuim  Clifron,  and  olhsK 
English  knighttf.  sustaining  the  hsnoar  oC  tkar 
country  against  the  F^nch,  who  behaved  with  taa 
greatest  gallantry :  and  the  whole  was  legaided  as 
one  of  the  most  gallant  entsqidrisea  whi«lihsd  be 
fiilfilled  for  ngae  tiiaa 

Besides  these  dangerous  amusemaikts^  the 

tied  and  misruled  state  of  things  dniinft  the  fiaodsl 
times,  found  a  gentle  knight  anxioua  to  support  the 
oppressed  and  to  put  down  inittsiioe^  and  sgraeahlf 
to  his  knightly  voWf  finquant  opaertumties  to  sft- 
ercise  himself  m  the  use  of  arras.  There  wetoevov 
where  to  be  met  with  oppressors  to  be  chaatiset 
and  evil  customs  to  be  aiKiliahed,  and  the  kni^u's 
occupation  not  onljr  permitted,  out  actually  berad 
him  to  volunteer  lua  services  in  suoh  oases.  We 
shall  err  greatly  if  we  suppose  that  the  adventaies 
told  in  romance,  are  as  nolitious  fs  its  BBngi&  its 
dragons,  and  its  faiiiss.  Themaehtneiy  wasmdasd 
imaginary,  or  rather,  like  that  of  Homer,  it  mm 
grounded  09  the  popular  helmi  ^f  the  limesi  Bat 
the  turn  of  incidents  resembled,  m  substance,  thoee 
which  passed  almost  daily  under  ^e  eye  of  the  nsr* 
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Btor.  Bven  the  itvpendoiu  feats  of  prowess  dis- 
ttfyisd  by  tlM'  heroes  of  these  tales,  against  the 
io«t  overwhelmiiig  odds^  were  not  without  paral- 
il  in  the  history  of  the  times.  When  men  fought 
and  to  hand,  the  desperate  exertions  of  a  single 
hampion,  well  mounted  and  armed  in  proof,  were 
ometimes  sufficient  to  turn  the  fate  of  a  disputed 
■y,  and  the  wai^cry  of  a  welt-known  knight  struck 
srror  further  than  his  arms.  The  advantage  pos- 
eaaed  by  such  an  invulnerable  champion  over  the 
alf-naked  infkntry  of  the  period,  whom  he  miirht 
nraue  and  cut  down  at  his  pleasure,  was  ho  grent, 
liat,  in  the  insurrection  of  the.  peasants  called  the 
kusquerie,  the  Earl  of  Foix  and  the  Cnptal  de  Buche. 
loir  forces  not  being  nearly  as  one  to  ten,  hesitated 
ot  to  charge  these  disorderly  insurgents  with  their 
len^at-arms,  and  were  supposed  to  have  sinin 
early  seven  thousand,  foUowmg  the  execution  of 
ha  fufiiitrvea,  with  as  little  mercy  as  the  peasants  had 
ho'wea  during  the  brief  succeed  of  their  rebeliiim. 
The  right  which  crown- vassals  claimed  and  ex- 
rciaed,  of  imposing  exorbitant  tolls  and  taxes  with- 
t  their  domams,  was  often  resisted  by  the  knights- 
rmnt  of  the  day,  whose  adventures,  in  iact,  ap- 
roaohed  much  nearer  to  those  of  Don  Quixote 
han  T»erhaps  our  readers  are  aware  of.  For  although 
he  iLnisht  of  La  Manchawas,  perhaps,  two  centu- 
iee  too  late  in  exercising  his  office  of  redres$er  of 
noom  and  althou]|^  his  heated  imagination  con- 
Minaea  ordinary  objects  with  such  as  were  immedi- 
Ceiyvonnecied  with  the  exercise  of  Chivalry,  yet  at 
lOgveat  diataaeeftom  the  date  of  the  inimitable  ro- 
nance  of  Cervantes,  real  circumstances  occurred,  of 
i  nature  nearly  «a  romantic  as  the  achievements 
rliieh  Don  Quixote  aspired  to  execute.  In  the 
aore  ancient  timas^  the  wandering  knight  could  not 
;o  far  wkhout  finding  some  gentleman  oppressed 
If  a  powefftd  neighbour,  some  captive  nnmnred 
It  a  feudal  dungeon,  some  orphan  deprived  of  his 
■ritaffe,  some  traveller  pillaged,  some  convent  or 
pDpdi  violated)  aome  lady  in  need  of  a  champion, 
r  some  prinoe  engi^^ed  in  a  war  with  a  powerfiu  ad- 
lersaryi— all  of  which  incidents  lumisned  fit  occa- 
•en  for  tlie  eoDeretse  of  his  valour.  Brdegrees,  as 
wder  beeame  more  generally  established,  and  the 
Bw  of  each  state  began  to  be  strong  enough  for  the 
)'rotec«ion  of  the  sublect,  the  intenl^/ence  of  these 
Mlfkaathorized  and  self-dependent  champions,  who 
Maides  werSf  hi  all  probability,  neither  the  most 
udieioQS  or  moderate,  supposing  them  to  be  equita- 
bis,  foediators,  became  a  nuisance  rather  than  an 
iflMstance  to  eivil  society;  and  undoubtedly  this 
leaded  to  produce  those  distinctions  in  the  order  of 
KMdKihood  wiiioh  we  are  now  to  notice. 

The  most  ancient,  and  originally  the  sole  order  of 
ttnightfceed,  was  that  of  theKnignt-Bachelor.  This 
was  the  proper  degree  eonferrea  by  one  knight  on 
URithsiV  witkottt  the  interference  either  of  prince, 
noble,  or  churchman,  and  its  privileges  and  duties 
spprosched  neariy  to  those  of  the  knight-errant. 
Were  it  possible  for  human  nature  to  have  acted  up 
to  the  pitch  of  merit  required  by  the  statutes  of 
Ch!vah7,  this  order  might  have  proved  for  a  length 
of  time  a  sobntitate  for  imperfect  policy,-- a  remedv 
itnist  CsKdal  tyranny,-^  resource  for  the  weak 
when  oppressed  by  the  strong.    Unquestionably,  in 
many  nioividual  mstanoes.  knights  were  all  that 
^have  described  them.    But  the  laws  of  Chivalry, 
lika  those  of  the  ascetic  oiders,  while  announcing  a 
hish  tone  of  virtue  and  eelf-denial,  unfortunately  af- 
HMded  the  stio&^sst  temptations  to  those  who  pro- 
fayed  its  vows  to  abuse  the  character  which  they 
VfuaaeA,    The  degree  of  knighthood  was  easily  at- 
tained, uiddid  not  subject  the  warrior  on  whom  it 
jns  bestowed  to  any  particular  tribunal  in  case  of 
QiB  ^Misinr  the  powers  which  it  conferred.    T%us 
me  fcoight  became,  in  many  instances,  a  wandering 
ttdheantious  soldisr,  carrying  from  castle  to  castle, 
**dfroiii  court  to  court,  the  offer  of  his  mercenary 
s^oid,  aad  fiequeatly  abusing  his  character,  to  op- 
Qbbs  those  whom  lus  oath  bonnd  him  to  protect. 
3J|*  hcenee  and  foragn  vices  imported  by  those 
^bad  retoraed  from  the  crusades,  the  poverty 
*B0  to  which  noble  faiufies  were  redaced  by  those 


fatal  expeditions,  all  aided  to  throw  the  qpuHSif  of 
knigbt-bachelor  Tower  in  the  scale  of  honotir,  when 
onsupport^  by  birth,  wealth,  or  the  command  of 
followers. 

The  poorest  knight- bachelor,  however,  longcon- 
trnued  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  the  order.  Their 
title  of  bachelor  (or  Bos  Chevalier^  according  to  the 
beet  derivation)  marked  that  they  were  early  held  in 
inferior  estimation  to  those  more  fortunate  knights, 
who  had  extensive  lands  and  numerous  vassals. 
They  either  attached  themselves  to  the  service  of 
pome  prince  Or  rich  noble,  and  were  supported  at 
their  expense,  or  they  led  the  life  of  mere  adventu- 
rers. There  were  many  knights,  who,  like  Sir 
Graudwin  in  the  romance  of  Partenopex  de  Blcn^ 
subsisted  by  passing  from  one  court,  camp,  and  \ov^- 
nament^  to  another,  and  contrived  even,  by  various 
means  open  to  persons  of  that  profession,  to  maintain 
at  least  for  a  time,  a  fair  and  goodly  appearance. 

"  So  ridhiff,  they  o'ertako  an  errant— knight 
Well  horMd,  and  iarw*  of  limb,  Sir  Qaudwin  Idght 
He  nor  of  castle  nor  of  land  M-as  kvd. 
,  HoumI«m  be  reaped  Uie  harvest  of  the  awoid  t 
And  now.  not  more  on  fiune  than  profit  bent, 
Rode  with  blythc  heart  unto  the  tottmament ; 
For  eofwardiee  he  beU  it  deadly  ain, 
Aod  aure  hii  mind  and  faeannc  ware  akio* 
The  face  an  index  to  the  lourwitJun. 
It  8(H.*m'd  that  he,  such  pomp  hia  train  bewrey'd. 
Had  eiiaped  a  (oodly  fortune  by  his  blade  ; 
His  knaves  were,  point  device,  in  livery  diftht, 
WiU»  sunpter-oacs,  and  tenta  for  shelter  in  the  nishc.'* 

These  baehelor-knighta,  as  Mr.  Rose  has  welnle- 
scribed  Sir  Gaudwin,  set  their  principal  store  by 
valour  in  batde  ^  and  perhaps  it  was  the  only  quality 
of  Chivalry,  which  they  at  all  timee  equally  prised 
and  possessed.  Their  boast  was  to  be  the  children 
of  war  and  fight,  living  in  no  other  atmosphere  but 
what  was  mingled  with  the  dust  of  ocmflict  snd  the 
hot  breath  of  charging  steeda.  A  "  gentle  bachelor*' 
ia  so  described  in  one  of  the  FmbUaus  tranalated  by 
Mr.  Way: 

**  WlMt  lentlB  badMlor  is  be. 
awoid4Ncot  in  fisbUos  field, 
&ock*d  and  cradled  iq  a  shieU, .  .. 
WhoM  infant  food  a  helmdid  yield." 

His  resistUss  jgudlantry  in  touiusment  and  battlsr 
*-the  rapidity  with  which  he  traversed  land  and  sea« 
from  England  to  Switserland,  to  be  present  at  each, 
remarkable  occasion  of  action,— with  his*  hardihood 
in  enduring  every  sort  of  privation,— and  his  gene- 
rosity in  rewarding  minstrels  and  neralds,— his  li£s 
of  hazard  and  turmoil,— and  his  deeds  of  atreBgth 
and  faroe^— are  all  enumerated.  But  we  hear  no* 
thing  of  his  redressing  wrongs,  or  of  his  protecting 
the  oiipressed.  The  Knight-bachelor,  according  to 
this  picture,,  was  a, valiant  priae-fighteri  and  lived 
by  the  exercise  of  his  weapons. 

In  war  the  knight-bachelor  had  an  opportmiiiy  of 
maintaining,  ana  even  of  enriching  himseli^  if  fort*- 
nate,  by  the  ransom  of  such  prisoners  as  he  hap- 
pened to  make  in  fight.  I^  in  this  way,, he  accu- 
mulated wealth,  he  frequently  employed  it  in  levying 
followers,  whose  assistance^  with  his  own,  he  hired 
out  to  such  sovereigns  as  were  willing  to  aet  « 
sufficient  price  on  his  services.  In  time  of  peace, 
the  toumamenta  afibrded|  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, a  certain  means  or  income  to  these  adventu- 
rouB  champions.  The  boraea  and  arms  of  the 
knights  who  succumbed  on  such  occasions,  were 
forfeited  to  the  victors,  and  these  the  weelthy  were 
always  willing  to  reclaim  by  a  payment  in  money. 
At  some  of  the  achievements  in  arms,  the  victors 
had  the  right,  by  the  conditiona  of  the  encoiinter,  to 
impose  severe  terms  on  the  vanquished,  besides  the 
usual  forfeiture  of  horse  and  armour.  Sometimes 
the  unsuccessful  combatant  ransomed  himself  from 
knprisonment,  or  other  hard  conditions,,  by  a  sum 
of  money :  a  transaction  in  which  the  kiught-bach- 
elors,  such  as  we  have  desoribed  them,  readily  en- 
gaged. These  adventurers  called  the  sword  wfaiob 
Iney  used  in  toumeysj  itheir  gckgne-'oain^  or  bread- 
winner, as  itinerant  nddlers  of  our  day  demnauitito 
their  inatruments. 

"  Donti  «t  fdtv^pabi  noiwes. 
Car  par  li  est  gacnies  11  pains." 
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Men  of  such  roving  and  military  habits,  subsisting 
by  means  so  precarious,  and  lying  under  little  or  no 
restraint  from  laws,  or  from  the  social  system,  were 
frequently  dangerous  and  turbulent  members  of  the 
commonwealth.  Every  usurper,  tyrant,  or  rebel, 
found  knights-bachelors  to  espouse  his  cause  in 
numbers  proportioned  to  his  means  of  expenditure. 
They  were  precisely  the  "  landless  resolutes,"  wh(>m 
any  adventurer  of  mihtary  fame  or  known  enterprise 
^ould  easily  collect, 

"  For  food  aod  diet,  to  Bovae  cnterpriM 
That  huth  a  itomacli  in't." 

Sometimes  knights  were  found  who  placed  them* 
selves  directly  in  opposition  to  all  law  and  good 
order,  headed  independent  bands  of  depredators,  or, 
to  speak  plainly,  of  robbers,  seized  upon  some  castle 
as  a  place  of  temporary  retreat,  and  laid  waste  the 
country  at  their  pleasure.  In  the  disorderly  reigns 
of  Stephen  and  of  King  John,  many  such  leaders  oi 
banditti  were  found  in  England.  And  France,  in 
the  reign  of  John  and  liis  successors,  was  almost 
destroyed  by  them.  Many  of  these  leaders  were 
knights,  or  squires,  and  almost  all  pretended  that  in 
their  lawless  license  they  only  exercised  the  rights 
of  Chivalry,  which  permitted,  and  even  enjoined, 
its  votaries  to  make  war  without  any  authority 
but  their  own,  whenever  a  fair  cause  of  quarrel  oc- 
curred. 

These  circumstances  brought  the  professors  of 
kni{nt*bachelorinto  suspicion,  as,  in  other  cases,  the 
poverty  of  those  who  held  the  honour  exposed  it  to 
contempt  in  their  person.  The  sword  did  not  al- 
ways reap  a  good  harvest;  an  enterprise  ^as  un- 
fortunate, or  a  knight  was  discomfited.  In  such 
circumstances,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  arms  and 
horse,  and  endure  all  the  scorn  which  is  attached  to 
poverty.  In  the  beautiful  lay  of  Lanval,  and  in  the 
corresponding  tale  of  Gruelan,  the  story  opens  with 
the  picture  oithe  hero  reduced  to  indigence,  dunned 
by  nis  landlord,  and  exposed  to  contempt  by  his 
beggarly  equipment.  And  when  John  de  Vienne 
ana  his  French  men-at-arms  returned  from  Scot- 
land, disrated  with  the  poverty  and  ferocity  of  their 
aihes,  without  having  had  any  opportunity  to  become 
wealthy  at  the  expense  of  the  English,  and  compel- 
led before  their  departure  to  jgive  satisfaction  for  the 
insolences  which  tney  comnutted  towards  the  inha- 
bitants, '*  divers  knights  and  squires  had  passage 
and  so  returned,  some  into  Flanders,  and  as  wind 
and  weather  would  drive  them,  without  horse  and 
harness,  right  poor  and  feeble,  cursing  the  day  that 
ever  thev  came  into  Scotland,  saying  that  never 
man  had  so  hard  a  voyage."  (Berners^s  ProissarL 
vol.  II.,  reprint,  p.  32.)  The  frequent  prohibition  of 
tournaments,  both  bv  the  churcn  and  by  the  more 
peaceful  sovereigns,  nad  also  its  necessary  effect  in 
impoverishing  the  knif^hts-bachelors,  to  whom,  as 
we  have  seen,  these  exhibitions  afforded  one  principal 
means  of  subsistence.  This  is  touched  upon  in  one 
of  the  French  fabliaux^  as  partly  the  cause  of  the 
poverty  of  a  chevalier,  whose  distresses  are  thus 
enumerated : 

"  Lbten,  cratles,  while  1  tell 
How  (hit  knight  in  fortune  fell : 
Landa  iiorTineyard«  Itad  be  none, 
Jufts  and  wan  bit  livinf  won  ; 
Woll  on  hoMeback  could  be  prance. 
Boldly  could  he  break  a  lance. 
Well  he  knew  each  warlike  u«e ; 
Bat  there  came  a  time  of  truoe, 
Peacef\il  waa  the  land  around, 
Nowhere  heard  a  trumpet  sound  ; 
Ruit  the  Bhield  and  falchion  hid, 
Just  and  tourney  were  forbid ; 
All  hii  mean*  of  iiving  gone. 
Ermine  mantle  had  be  none, 
Aod  in  pawn  bad  long  been  laid 
Cap  ana  mantle  of  brocade, 
Hamea  rich  and  obarger  stout, 
All  were  eat  and  drankcn  out"* 

As  the  circumstances  which  #e  have  mentioned, 
tended  to  brin^  the  order  of  knight-bachelor  in 
many  instances  into  contempt,  the  great  and  power- 
fol  attempted  to  entrench  themselves  within  a  circle 
which  should  be  inaccessible  to  the  needy  adventu- 

*  gea  tha  odiinst  in  tho  lapubficsUoo  of  Baifaaaan'i  FaMawt, 


rers  whom  we  have  described.    Hence  the  inacitaf 
tion  of  Knights-Banneret  was  ffenerallv  received,    e 

The  distinction  betwixt  the  anighi>baniierec  aaA 
the  knight-bachelor  was  merely  in  miUtary  rankaa^ 
precedence,  and  the  former  may  Vather  be  acconnied 
an  institution  of  policy  than  of  Chivalry.  The  bacbfrt 
lor  displayed,  or  was  entitled  to  display,  a  peanoo  tf' 
forked  ensign.  The  knight-bannaret  bad  the  ris^ 
of  raising  a  proper  banrur,  from  which  his  appefia-t 
tion  was  denv^.  He  held  a  middle  rank,  beneathi 
the  barons  or  great  feudatories  of  the  Crown,  aaci 
above  the  knights-bachelors.  The  banner  froar; 
which  he  took  his  title  was  a  flag  squared  at  the  cad  < 
which,  however,  in  strictness  was  pblonm,  and  bdc^ 
an  exact  square  on  all  the  sides^  which  was  the^ro-. 
per  emblem  of  a  bamn.  Du  Tillet  reports,  that  tk' 
Count  de  Laval  challenged  Sir  Roul  de  Couequea!  ; 
right  to  raise  a  square  banner,  being  a  banneret,  tad. 
not  a  baron,  and  adds,  that  he  was  generally  ridjc*- : 
led  for  this  presumption,  and  called  the  knii^t  wA  I 
the  square  ensign.  The  circumstance ,  of  tbe 
croachment  plainly  shows,  that  the  distiiiction 
not  absolutely  settled,  nor  nave  we  found  the 
of  the  bannerets  any  where  described  except  as  &»- 
ing  generally  a  square  standard.  Indeed,  it  was  oalf 
the  pennon  of  the  knight  a  little  altered ;  for  be  wbo 
aspired  to  be  a  banneret  received  no  higher  sradatini 
in  Chivalry,  as  attached  to  his  person,  ana  was  iih 
ducted  into  his  new  privileges,  merely  by  the  eoa^ 
mander  in  chief,  upon  the  eve  of  battle,  <nittingolr 
the  swallow-tail  or  forked  termination  of  tbe  pea-i 
non. 

In  the  appendix  to  Joinville's  Memoirs^  tiiere  if 
an  essay  on  the  subject  of  the  bannerets,  m  which 
the  following  account  of  them  is  quoted  from  tbe 
ancient  book  of  Ceremonies : 

"Comme  un  bachelier  peut  lever  banniere^  et  de- 
venir  banneret 

"  Quant  un  bachelier  a  grandement  aervi  et  siuTy 
la  guerre,  et  que  il  a  assez  ten^  et  qne  'ii 


avoir  gentilshommes.  ses  hommee,  et  pour  aoooai- 
pagner  sa  banniere,  ilpeat licitement lever bannieR, 
et  non  autrement.  Car  nul  homme  ne  doit  porter, 
ne  lever  banniere  en  bataille,  s^il  n'a  du  moins  cin- 
quante  hommes  d'armes,  tous  ses  bommee  et  lee 
archiers  et  arbalestriers  qui  y  appartiennent.  Et  s'il 
les  a  'il  doit  \  la  premise  battaule,  ou  il  se  trouvera, 
apporter  un  pennon  de  ses  armea,  et  doit  venir  n 
connestable,  ou  aux  marischaux,  ou  k  oelui  qui  aera 
lieutenant  de  Tost  pour  le  prince,  requim  qu'il  ports 
banniere ;  et  s'il  lui  octroient,  doit  soromer  feshemx 
pour  tesmoignage,  etdoivent  oouper  laqueUe  du  ^ea* 
non,  et  alors  le  doit  porter  et  lever  avant  lea  aoCies 
bannieres,  au  dessoubs  des  autres  barona." 

There  is  this  same  ceremonial,  in  a  chapter  res- 
pecting the  banneret,  in  these  terms : 

"  Comme  se  doit  maintenir  un  banneret  oi  ba- 
taille. 

"  Le  banneret  doit  avoir  cinquante  lances,  et  les 
gens  de  trait  qui  y  appartiennent :  c'est  k  savoir  lea 


XXV.  pour  lui.  et  sa  banniere  garder.  £t  doit  «««.«. 
sa  banniere  dessoubs  des  barons.  Ei  s'il  y  a  antree 
bannieres  ils  doivent  mettre  leurs  bannieres  k  Toa- 
neur,  chacun  selon  son  endroit,  et  pareiUement  toot 
homme  qui  porte  banniere." 

Froissart,  always  our  best  and  most  amusmg  au- 
thority, gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in  whicE  the 
celebrated  Sir  John  Chandos  was  made  bannoet  by 
the  Black  Prince,  before  the,  battle  of  NavaretOL 
The  whole  scene  forms  a  striking  picture  of  an  ar- 
my of  the  middle  ages  moving  to  battle.  Upon  tbe 
pennons  of  the  knights,  penoncels  of  tbe  squkesw 
and  banners  of  the  barons  and  bannerets,  the  array 
formed,  or,  in  modem  phrase,  dressed  its  line.  The 
usual  word  for  the  attack  was,  "  Advance  bannersi 
in  the  name  of  G^  and  Saint  George." 

"  When  the  sun  was  risen,  it  was  a  beautifiil  sight 
to  view  these  battalions,  with  their  brilliaac  armoor 
glittering  with  its  beams.  In  this  manner,  thear 
nearly  approached  to  each  other.  The  Prince^  with 
a  few  attendants,  mounted  a  ,amall  billi  and  saw 
very  clearly  the  enemy  marching  straight  towards 
them.  Upon  deeoenaing  this  hui,  be  extended  hii 
line  of  battle  in  tbe  plain,  and  then  halted. 
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"  The  Spaniards,  seeing  the  Engbsh  had  halted, 
U  the  same,  in  order  of  battle  {  then  each  man 
igfatened  his  armour,  and  made  ready^  as  for  matant 
»mbat. 

**Sir  John  Ghandos  advanced  in  front  of  the  bat- 
alions  with  his  banner  uncased  in  his  hand.  He 
iresented  it  to  the  Prince,  saying,  'My  lord,  here  is 
nx  banner ;  I  present  it  to  you,  that  1  may  display 
t  in  whatever  manner  shaU  be  most  agreeable  to 
rou :  for,  thanks  to  God,  I  have  now  sufficient 
andis  that  will  enable  me  so  t^  do,  and  maintain 
he  rank  which  it  ought  to  hold.' 

*•  The  Prince.  Don  Pedro,  being  present,  took  the 
wnner  in  his  hands,  which  was  blazoned  with  a 


K>hn,   I  return  you  your  banner.  God   give   you 
(trsngth  and  honour  to  preserve  it.^ 

*'  Upon  this,  Sir  John  left  the  Prince,  went  back 
to  his  men.  with  the  banner  in  his  hand,  *  Gentle- 
men, behold  my  banner  and  yours ;  you  will,  there- 
liMre,  guard  it  as  it  becomes  you.'  His  companions, 
taking  the  banner,  replied  with  much  cheerfulness, 
that  Mf  it  pleased  God  and  St.  George,  they  would 
lefend  it  well;  and  act  worthily  of  it,  to  the  utmost 
3f  their  abilities.' 

"  The  banner  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  worthy 
BnKlish  squire,  callea  William  AUeetry,  who  bore  it 
with  honour  that  day,  and  loyally  acquitted  himself 
in  the  service.  The  English  and  Gascons  soon  after 
dismounted  on  the  heatn,  and  assembled  very  order- 
ly together,  each  lord  under  his  banner  or  pennon, 
in  the  same  battle-array  as  when  they  passed  the 
mountaiBfl.  It  iras  delightful  to  see  and  examine 
these  banners  and  pennons,  with  the  noble  army 
that  was  under  them." 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  Sir  John  Chandos 
sxerted  himself  so  much  to  maintain  his  new  ho- 
nour, that,  advancing  too  far  among  the  Spaniards, 
he  was  unhorsed,  and,  bavins  grappled  with  a  war- 
lior  of  great  strength,  called  Martin  Ferrand.  he  fell 
andermost.  and  must  have  been  slain  had  he  not 
bethought  him  of  his  dagser,  with  which  he  stabbed 
his  gigantic  antagonist  Uohnes's  JFVoissart^  vol.  I. 
p.  731.) 

A  banneret  was  expected  to  bring  into  the  Held  at 
least  thirty  men-at-arma,  that  ia,  knights  or  squires 
mounted,  and  in  complete  order,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Each  man-at-arms,  besides  his  attendants 
an  foot,  ought  to  have  a  mounted  crossbow- man, 
and  a  horseman  armed  with  a  bow  and  axe.  There- 
fork  the  number  of  horsemen  alon&  who  assem- 
bled under  a  banner,  was  at  least  three  hundHd, 
tnd,  including  followers  on  foot,  might  amount  to  a 
thousand  men.  The  banneret  might,  indeed,  have 
arrayed  the  same  force  under  a  pennon,  but  bis  ac- 
cepting a  banner  bound  him  to  bring  out  that  num- 
ber at  least.  There  is  no  room,  however,  to.  be- 
lieve, that  these  regulationa  were  very  strictly 
observed. 

In  the  feign  of  Charles  VIIm  the  nobles  of  France 
inade  a  remonstrance  to  the  King,  setting  forth,  that 
ueir  estates  were  so  much  wasted  by  the  long  and 
utal  wars  with  England,  thac  they  could  no  longer 
•Q|9ort  the  number  of  men  attached  to  the  dignity 
of  banneret.  The  companies  of  men-at-arms, 
which  had  hitherto  been  led  by  knights  of  that 
yak,  and  the  distinction  between  knights-ban- 
^srets  and  knights-bachelors,  was  altogether  dis- 
ced from  that  period.*  In  Ensland  the  title  sur- 
fiff^  but  in  a  different  sense.  Those  who  received 
vighthood  in  a  field  of  battle,  where  the  royal 
Maadard  was  displayed,  were  called  knights-ban- 
^^eret.  Thus,  Kuig  Edward  VI.  notices  in  his  Jauv' 
JfL  that,  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  "  Mr.  Brian 
•Mter  and  Vane  were  made  bannerets." 

The  distinction  of  tmnneret  was  not  the  only  sub- 
wvision  of  knighthood.  The  special  privileged  fra- 
itnnties,  orders,  or  associations,  of  knights,  using 
^^Pvticnlar  device,  or  embodied  lor  a  particular  pur- 
iloee,  require  also  to  be  noticed.    These  might,  in 

l?^.^J*«k*  of  Paaquier.  Da  TOIet,  Le  Qeodra.  and  oUnr 
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part,  bo  founded  upon  the  onion  which  knights 
were  wont  to  enter  into  with  each  other  as  "  com^ 
panions  in  arms,"  than  which  nothing  was  esteemed 
more  sacred.  The  partners  were  united  &>r  weal  and 
wo,  and  no  crime  was  accoimted  more  infamous 
than  to  desert  or  betray  a  companion-atoarms.  They 
had  the  ^ame  friends  and  the  same  foes  $  and  as  .t 
was  the  genius  of  Chivalry  to  carry  every  virtuous 
and  noble  sentiment  to  the  most  fantastic  extremity, 
the  most  extravagant  proofs  of  fidelity  to  this  en- 

gagement  were  often  exacted  or  bestowed.  The 
eautiful  romance  of  Amea  and  ATiulien^  in  which 
a  knight  slays  his  own  child  to  make  a  salve  with 
its  blood  to  cure  the  leprosy  of  his  brother-in-arms, 
turns  entirely  on  this  extravagant  pitch  of  senti- 
ment. 

To  this  fraternity  only  two  persons  could,  with  pro- 
priety, bind  themselves.  But  the  various  orders, 
whicii  had  in  view  particular  objects  of  war,  or 
were  associated  under  the  authority  of  particulai^  so- 
vereigns, were  also  understood  to  form  a  bond  of 
alliance  and  brotherhood  amongst  themselves. 
The  great  orders  of  the  Templars  and  Knights-Hos- 
pitallers of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  were  miUtary  associa- 
tions created,  the  former  for  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  last  ii»r  conv^aion  (by  the  edge  of  the 
sword  of  course)  of  the  Pagans  in  the  nqrtn  of  Eu- 
rope. They  were  managed  by  commanders  or  su- 
perintendents, and  by  a  grand  master,  forming  a 
sort  of  military  republic,  the  individuals  of  which 
were  understood  to  have  no  distinct  property  or  in- 
terest from  the  order  in  general.  But  the  system 
and  history  of  these  associations  will  be  found  un- 
der the  proper  heads-t  It  is  here  only  necessary  to 
nouce  them  as  subdivisions  of  the  knighthood, 
or  Chivalry  of  Europe. 

Other  suodivisions  arose  from  the  various  associa- 
tions, also  called  orders,  formed  by  the  different  so- 
vereigns of  Europe,  not  only  for  the  natural  nurpose 
of  druwing  around  their  penons  the  flower  of  anight-  ' 
hood,  but  often  with  political  views  of  much  deepet 
import.  The  romances  which  were  the  favourite 
reading  <^  the  time,  or  which,  at  least,  like  the  ser- 
vant in  the  comedy,  the  nobles  **  had  read  to  them," 
and  which  were  on  all  occaaions  quoted  gravely,  as 
the  authenuc  and  authoritative  records  of  Chivalry, 
afiorded  the  most  respectable  precedents  for  the  for- 
mation of  such  fraternities  under  the  auspices  of 
sovereign  princes }  the  Round  Table  of  King  Arthur, 
and  the  Paladins  of  Charremagne.  forming  cases 
strictly  in.  point.  Edward  III.,  whose  policy  was 
equal  to  hia  love  of  Chivalry,  failed  not  to  avail  him- 
self of  these  precedents,  not  only  for  the  exaltation 
of  mihtary  honour  and  exercise  of  wartike  feats,  but 
questionless  that  he  might  draw  around  him,  and 
attach  to  his  person,  the  most  valiant  knights  from 
all  quarters  of  Europe.  For  this  purpose,  in  the 
year  1344,  he  proclaimed,  as  well  m  Scotland, 
France,  Germany,  Hainault.  Soain,  and  other  fo- 
reign countries,  as  in  England,  that  he  dewgned 
to  revivd  the  Rouad  Table  ol  King  Arthur,  oaring 
free  conduct  and  courteous  reception  to  ail  who 
might  be  disposed  to  attend  the  splendid  justs  to  be 
held  upon  that  occasion  at  Wmdaor  Castle.  This 
solemn  festival  which  Edward  proposed  to  render 
annual,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Philip  de  Valois,  king 
of  France,  who  not  only  prohibited  his  subjects  to 
attend  the  Round  Table  at  Windsor,  butproclaimed 
an  opposite  Round  Table  to  be  held  by  himself  at 
Paris.  In  conseouence  of  this  interference,  the  fee 
tival  of  Edward  lost  some  part  of  its  celebrity,  ana 
was  diminished  in  splendour  and  fteouency  of  at- 
tendance. This  induced  King  Edward  to  establish 
the  memorsble  Order  of  the  Garter.  Twenty-six 
of  the  most  noble  knights  of  England  and  Gascony 
wer<|3  admitted  into  this  highly  honourable  associa^ 
tk>n,  the  well-known  motto  of  which  {HorU  9aU 
qui  mal  yp^tue)  seems  to  apply  to  the  mi8representF> 
ations  which  the  French  monarch  might  throw  out 
tweeting  th«  order  of  the  Garter,  aa  he  had  already 
done  ooncerning  the  feetival  of  the  Roimd  'Tables 

Mt  nsf  han  uid  ebewhm.be  i<Moaeblad.thatthii  aitick 
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ntttt  was  to  nnieh  dii^hf,  ■•  w«U  as  ncfa  obrioiu 
polief,  in  selecting  from  the  whole  bodf  of  ChiTalry 
a  select  number  ot  champions,  to  form  ai^  especial 
fraternity  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  so- 
vereign ;  it  held  out  such  a  powerfiil  stimulus  to 
courage  and  exertion  to  all  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
on  BO  dignified  a  reward  of  ambition,  that  various 
orders  were  speedily  formed  in  the  different  courts  of 
Europe,  each  having  its  ovm  peculiar  badges,  em- 
blems, and  statutes.  To  enumerate  these  is  the  task 
of  the  herald,  not  of  the  hrstorian,  who  is  only  call- 
ed upon  to  notice  their  existence  and  character.  The 
first  effect  of  these  institutions  on  the  spirit  of  Chi- 
valry in  general,  waa>doubtlee9  favourable,  as  hold- 
ing forth  t'o  the  knighthood  a  high  and  honourable 
pnze  of  emulation.  But  when  every  court  in  Europe, 
nowever  petty,  had  its  own  peculiar  order  and  cere- 
monial, while  the  great  potentates  established  seve- 
ral ;  these  dignities  became  so  common,  as  to  throw 
into  the  shade  the  order  of  Knights^Bachelors,  the 
parent  and  proper  degree  of  Chivalry,  in  comparison 
to  which  the  others  were  mere  innovations.  The 
last  distinction  introduced,  when  the  spirit  of  Chi- 
valry was  almost  totally  extinguished,  was  the  de- 
gree of  Knight  Baronet 

The  degree  of  Baronet,  or  of-  hereditary  knight- 
hood, might  have  been,  with  greater  propnety, 
termed  an  inferior  rank  of  noblesse,  than  an  order 
of  Chivalry.  Nothing  can  be  more  alien  from  the 
original  idea  of  Chivalry,  than  that  knighthood  could 
be  Destowed  on  an  infant,  who  could  not  have  de- 
served the  honour,  or  be  capable  of  discharging  its 
duties.  But  the  way  had  been  already  opened  for 
this  anomaly,  by  the  manner  in  whicn  the  orders 
of  foreign  knighthood  had  been  conferred  upon  child- 
ren, and  infants  in  nonage.  Some  of  these  ho- 
nours were  slso  held  by  right  of  blood ;  the  Dau- 
phin of  France,  for  example,  being  held  to  be  bom 
a  kniffht  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  creation ;  and 
men  nad  already  long  lost  sight  of  the  proper  use 
and  purpose  of  knightnood^  which  was  now  regard- 
ed and  valued  only  as  an  honorary  distinction  of 
rank,  that  imposed  no  duties,  and  required  no  quali- 
fications, or  period  of  preliminary  novitiate.  Still 
it  was  judged  necessary  in  the  terms  of  this  new  dig- 
nity, to  avoid  or  rather  elude  the  impropriety  of  de- 
claring thaX  a  baronet's  apparent  heir  should  be  a 
knight  fii>m  the  cradle.  In  the  patent  of  baronetcy 
was  therefore  introduced  a  clause  by  which  the 
King  engaged  for  himself  and  his  successors,  to  con- 
fer the  degree  of  knighthood  upon  the  eldest  son  of 
the  baronet,  so  soon  as  he  should  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  complete.  Hence,  if  the  father 
died  while  the  son  was  in  minority,  it  seems  that 
the  heir,  thqu^  a  baronet^  was  not  properlj  a 
knight ;  and  in  like  manner,  if  he  claimt^d  the  right 
to  be  knighted  during  bis  father's  life-time,  he  was 
a  knight-bachelor  only  until  his  father's  death. 
Hence,  too,  the  old  and  stnctlv  proper  style  of 
Knight  and  Baronet— and  hence  that,  in  the  sieven- 
teenth  century,  we  recof»mse  so  frequently  the  exist- 
ence of  two  kni^H^ts,  father  and  son,  in  the  same 
family.  But  this  attention  to  form  has  been  long 
disused :  and  while  the  child  in  the  cradle  immedi- 
ately takes  the  title  on  his  father's  death,  it  has  been 
of  late  unusual  for  the  eldest  son  of  a  baronet  to 
avail  himself  of  the  clause  in  the  patent  entitling 
him  to  the  honour  of  knighthood  during  his  folher^s 
life.  The  creation  of  this  new  dignity,  as  is  well- 
known,  was  a  device  of  James  I.  to  fill  those  coffers 
which  hie  folly  and  profiasion  had  emptied  ;  and  al- 
though ihe  pretext  of  a  Nova  Scotia,  or  of  an  Ulster 
settlement,  vna  used  as  the  apology  for  the  creation 
of  the  order,  yet  it  was  perfectly  understood,  that 
the  real  value  given  was  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money.  The  cynical  Osborne  describes  this 
in-aettce  of  the  sale  of  honours,  which  in  their  origin, 
were  designed  as  the  reward  and  pledge  of  chival- 
rous ment,  with  satirical  emphasis. 

*'  At  this  time  the  honour  oi  knighthood,  which  an- 
tiquity reserved  sacred,  as  the  cheapest  and  readiest 
jewel  to  present  virtue  with,  was  promiscuously  laid 
on  any  head  belonging  to  the  yeomanry,  (made  addle 
through  pride  ana  a  contempt  of  their  ancestor's 


pedigree))  that  kad  bat  a  oooEt-friand,  or  mooflf  U- 
purchase  the  favour  of  the  meanest  ab|<e  to  Dring 
him  into  an  outward  roome,  when  the  kinf^  the 
fountaine  of  honour,  came  downs,  and  was  uxunter- 
rupted  by  other  busmesse :  in  which  case,  it  was 
then  usuall  for  him  to  grant  a  commission  for  ths 
chamberlaine,  or  some  other  lord,  to  do  it." 

Having  related  the  manner  in  which,  knighthood 
was  conferred,  and  the  various  subdivisions  of  the 
order  in  general,  it  is  proper  also  to  notice  the  mods 
in  which  a  knight  might  be  degraded  from  his  rank. 
This  forfeiture  might  take  place  from  crimes  either 
actually  committed,  or  presumed  by  the  law  of  anas. 
The  list  of  crimes  for  which  a  knight  was  actuary 
liable  to  degradation  corresponded  to  his  duties,  is 
devotion,  the  honour  due  to  ladies,  valour,  truth,  and 
loyalty,  were  the  proper  attributes  of  Chivalry, — so 
heresy,  insults  or  oppression  of  females,  eowaraiocL 
falsehood,  or  treason,  caused  his  degradation.  And 
Heraldry,  an  art  which  might  be  said  to  bear  the 
shield  of  Chivalry,  assigned  tosuehd^raded  knights 
and  tlieir  desceiidants  peculiar  bearings,  called  ia 
Blazonry  abatements,  though  it  may  be  doubted  if 
these  were  often  worn  or  (usplayed. 

The  most  common  case  of  a  knight's  degradatiM 
occured  in  the  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  Grod  by  the 
single  combat  in  the  lists.  In  the  appeal  to  this 
awful  criterion,  the  combatants,  whether  personaUy 
concerned,  or  appearing  as  champions,  were  under- 
stood, in  martial  law,  to  take  on  themselves  thefdl 
risk  of  all  consequences.  And,  as  the  defendant,  or 
hia  champion,  in  case  of  being  overcome,  was  sob 
jected  to  the  punishment  proper  to  the  craDs  of 
which  he  was  accused,  so  the  appellant,  if  vanquiih- 
ed,  was,  whether  a  principal  or  substitute,  eoDdoBui- 
ed  to  the  same  doom  to  which  his  suoeesa  woidd 
have  exposed  the  accused.  Whwhever  oombataai 
was  vanquished,  he  was  liable  to  the  pesalty  of  de- 
gradation ;  and,  if  he  survived  thecoinbet^  the  dis- 
frace  to  which  hs  was  subjected  was  worse  than 
eath.  His  spurs  were  cut  off,  eloee  to  hb  hseli^ 
with  a  cook's  cleaver ;  his  arms  were  baffled  and  re- 
versed by  the  common  hangman;  his  belt  was  cut 
to  pieces,  and  his  sword  broken.  Even  his  horse 
showed  his  disgrace,  the  animal's  tail  being  cut  ttS^ 
close  to  the  rump,  and  thrown  on  a  dunghnl.  Tbe 
death  bell  tolled,  and  the  funeral  service  was  said« 
for  a  Knight  thus  degraded,  as  for  one  deed  to  knigiit- 
ly  honour.  And,  if  ne  fell  in  the  appeal  to  the  juf- 
raent  of  God,  the  same  dishonour  was  done  to  liis 
senseless  corpse.  If  alive,  he  was  only  rescued  from 
death  to  be  confined  in  the  cloister.  Such,  at  least, 
yrere  the  strict  rules  of  Chivalry,  though  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  victor^  or  the  demeney  ot  the  priDCs, 
might  remit  them  m  favourable  cases. 

Knights  might  also  be  degraded  without  combat, 
when  convicted  of  a  hdnous  crime.  In  Stowe^e 
Chronids,  we  find  the  following  minute  account  of 
the  degradation  of  Sir  AiKlrew  Baroley,  creeled  Eail 
of  Carlisle,  by  Edward  H.,  for  his  vahant  defence  of 
that  town  against  the  Seots.  but  afterwards  aoiiu- 
sed  of  traitorous  corresponaence  with  Robert  the 
Bruce,  and  tried  before  Sir  Anthony  Lucv. 

**  He  was  ledde  to  the  barre  as  an  eane  wonfailr 
apparelled,  with  his  sword  girt  abont  him,  borseOv 
booted  and  spurred,  and  unto  whom  Sir  Antbeny 

f»ake  in  this  manner.  Sir  Andrew,  (qno^  he,)  the 
ing  for  thy  valiant  service,  hath  done  thee  great 
honour,  and  made  thee  Earle  of  Carlisle!  sinee 
which  tvme,  thou,  as  a  tray  tor  to  thy  Lord  tiielQBBi 
leddest  nis  people,  that  shoulde  Kave  holpe  him  at 
the  battell  of  Heighland,  awaie  by  the  eoaaty  of 
Copland,  and  through  the  earldom  of  Laaoaaiter,  by 
which  meanes,  our  Lords  the  King  was  discbnifittea 
there  of  the  Scottes,  through  thy  treason  andfabe* 
nesse ;  whereas,  if  thou  haddest  come  betimes,  be 
hadde  had  the  victoiie ;  and  this  treason  tfaeu  com- 
mittedst  for  ye  great  snmme  of  golds  and  silver 
that  thou  reoeivedst  of  James  Dowglasse^  a  Scot, 
the  King's  enemy.  Our  Lord  the  Cng  wdl,  tiMve> 
fore,  that  the  order  of  knighthood.  Of  the  whioh 
thou  receivedat  all  thins  honour. and  worship  uppen 
th^  bodie,  be  brought  to  nought  tfnd  thy  efete  ear 
done,  that  other  knights,  of  lower  degree,  ms? 
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$ttsr  thee  beware,  and  take  example  tnidy  to 
ser?e. 

"  Then  commanded  he  to  hewe  hie  apuina  from 
hie  heeleSt  then  to  break  his  sword  over  his  head, 
which  the  King  had  given  hun  to  keepe  and  defend 
his  land  therewith,  when  he  made  hmi  Earle.  Af- 
ter this,  he  let  unclothe  him  of  his  furred  tabard, 
and  of  nis  hoode,  of  bid  coate  of  armea.  and  also  of 
his  sirdle ;  and  when  this  was  done,  Sir  Anthony 
sayoe  unto  him,  Andrewe,  (quoth  he,)  now  art  thoii 
no  kniji^ht,  but  a  knave;  and.  for  thy  treason,  the 
King  will  that  thou  shall  be  haiiged  and  drawne, 
and  thyne  head  smitten  off  from  thy  bodie,  ana 
burned  before  thee,  and  thy  bodie  quartered;  and 
thy  head  being;  smitten  off,  afterwarde  to  be  set  up- 
on London  bridge,  and  thy  foure  quarters  shall  be 
flent  into  foure  good  townes  of  England,  that  all 
other  may  beware  by  thee.  Andj  as  Anthony  Lucy 
hadde  sayde,  so  was  it  done  in  all  things,  on  the  last 
dale  of  October." 

HI.  We  are  arrived  at  the  third  point  prc^xMsed  in 
our  arrangement,  the  causes,  namely,  of  the  decay 
mid  extinction  or  Chivalry. 

The  spirit  of  Chivalry  sunk  gradually  under  a  com* 
bination  of  physical  and  mural  causes ;  the  first 
arising  from  the  change  gradually  introduced  into 
the  art  of  war,  and  the  last  from  the  equally  great 
alteration  produced  by  time  in  the  habits  and  modes 
of  thinkiiu;  in  modern  Europe.  Chivalry  began  to 
dawn  in  the  end  of  the  tenth,  and  beginnms  of  the 
eleventh  centory.  It  biased  forth  with  high  vigour 
during  the  Cmsadee,  which  indeed  may  be  conaider- 
ed  as  exploits  of  national  knight-errantry,  or  gene- 
ral wars,  undertaken  on  the  very  same  principles 
which  actuated  the  conduct  of  individual  knights 
adventurers.  But  its  most brilliantperiod  was  du- 
ring the  wars  between  France  and  England,  and  it 
'waaunquestionablv  in  those  kingdoms,  that  the  ha* 
bit  of  constant  and  honourable  opposition,  unembit- 
tered  by  rancour  or  personal  hatred,  gave  the  fairest 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  required 
from  him  whom  Chaucer  terms  "  a  very  perfect  gen- 
tle knight."  Froissart  frequently  makes  allusions 
to  the  generosity  exercised  by  the  Fnoch  and  Eng- 
h/ih  to  their  prisoners,  and  contfasts  it  .with  the  dun- 
geons to  which  captives  tidien  m  war  were  conaign- 
ed,  both  in  Spain  and  Germany.  Yet  both  these 
countries,  and  indeed  every  kingdom  inBurope,  par- 
took of  the  apirit  of  Chivalry  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree ;  and  even  the  Moors  or  Spain  caught  the  emu- 
lation,  and  had  their  orders  of  knighthood  as  well 
as  the  Christians.  But,  even  during  this  splendid 
period,  various  causes  were  silently  operating  the  fu- 
ture extinction  of  the  flame,  which  blazed  thus  wide 
and  brightly. 

An  iniporunt  diacoveiy.  theinvention  of  gunpow- 
der, had  taken  plac&  and  was  beginning  to  be  used 
in  war,  even  when  Chivalry  was  in  its  highest  glory. 
It  is  said  Edward  III.  had  fieU-pieces  at  the  battle 
of  Creasy,  and  the  uae  of  guns  is  mentioned  even 
earlier.  But  the  force  of  gimpowder  was  long  known 
and  need,  ere  it  made  any  material  change  m  the  art 
of  war.  .The  long-bow  continued  to  be  the  favour- 
ite, and  il  would  seem  the  more  formidable  miaaile 
weapon,  for  almost  two  centuries  after  g[un8  had 
been  used  in  war.  Still  every  suceeeaive  improve- 
ment was  gradually  rendering  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms more  perfect,  and  their  uae  more  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  battle.    In  proportion  aa  they  came  into 

feoeral  use,  the  auita  of  defensive  armour  began  to 
e  less  generally  worn.  It  was  found,  that  these 
cumbrous  d^eneea^  however  effident  against  lances, 
swords,  and  arrows,  afforded  no  effectual  protection 
ittainst  these  more  forcible  miasileB.  The  armour  of 
the  knight  was  gradually  curtailed  to  a  liriit  head- 
inece,  a  cuirass,  and  the  usual  defences  of  men-at- 
arma  Complete  haroest  wasonly  worn  by  gmierals 
and  petaons  of  high  rank,  and  that  rather,  it  would 
aeem,  as  a  point  ordiimity  than  for  real  utiuty.  The 
young  nobuity  of  France,  especii^,  became  weary 
of  the  unwieldy  steel  ooata  in  which  their  anceaUHi 
aheathed  themselves,  and  adopted  the  slender  and 
hght  armour  of  the  German  Reiters.  or  mercenary 
cavalry.    They  also  diBContinued  the  use  of « the 


lance  i  in  both  eases,  contrary  to  the  mjanctioiis  of 
Henry  IV.  and  the  ooinitm  of  Sully.  At  length, 
the  arms  of  the  cavalry  were  changed  almost  in 
every  particular  from  those  which  were  proper  to 
Chivalry ;  and  as,  in  such  cases,  much  dependa 
upon  outward  show  and  circumstance,  the  tight- 
armed  cavaUer,  who  did  not  carry  the  weapons,  cs 
practise  the  exercises  of  knighthood,  laid  aside,  at 
the  same  time,  the  habits  and  sentiments  peculiar  to 
the  order. 

Another  change,  of  vital  importance,  arose  from 
the  institution  oi  the  bands  of  gena-d'armes,  or  men- 
at-arms  in  France,  conatituteu,  as  we  have  obser- 
ved, expressly  as  a  sort  of  standing  army,  to  supply 
the  place  of  bannerets,  bachelors,  squires,  and  otner 
militia  of  early  times.  It  was  in  the  year  1445,  that 
Charles  VII.  selected  from  the  numerous  Chivalry 
of  France  fifteen  companies  of  men-at-arma  called 
I^s  Conipagiiies  d'Ordonnance,  which  were  to  re- 
main in  perpetual  pay  and  subordination,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  sovereign  to  diopense  with 
the,  services  of  the  tumultuary  forces  of  Chivalry, 
which,  arriving  and  departing  from  the  host  at 
pleastire,  collecting  their  subsistence  by  oppressing 
the  country,  and  engaging  in  frequent  brawls  with 
each  other,  rather  weakened  than  aided  the  cause 
they  professed  to  support.  The  regulated  compa- 
nies, which  were  substituted  for  these  daaultory 
feudal  levies,  were  of  a  more  permanent  and  ma- 
nageable description.  Each  company  contained  a 
hundred  men-at-arms,  and  each  man-at-arms  was 
to  be  what  was  termed  a  lance  gamier  that  is,  a 
mounted  spearman,  with  his  proper  attendanta,  be- 
ing four  archers  and  a  varlet,  called  coustUlitrtnciai 
the  knife  or  dagger  with  which  he  was  armed.  Thna 
each  company  conaisted  of  six  hundred  horse,  and 
the  fifteen  banda  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  ca- 
valry. The  charge  of  national  defence  was  thus 
tranaferred  from  the  Chivalry  of  France,  whose 
bold  and  desperate  valour  was  sometimes  rendered 
useless  by  their  independent  wiUhlness  and  wsnt  of 
discipline,  to  a  body  of  regular  forces,  whose  officers, 
(a  captain,  Keutenant,  and  an  ensign  in  each  com- 

Eany,)  held  command,  not  in  virtue  of  their  knight- 
ood  or  banner-right,  but  aa  bearing  direct  commia< 
sions  from  the  crowk  as  in  modem  times.  At  first, 
indeed,  these  bands  or  regulated  gena-d'armes  were 
formed  of  the  same  materiala  aa  formerly,  thoti^ 
acting  under  a  new  syatem.  The  officers  were  men 
of  the  highest  rank }  the  archera,  and  even  the  var- 
leta,  were  men  of  honourable  birth.  When  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  propoaed  that  the  l^nch  geAtP- 
d'armea  should  attenmt  to  storm  Padna,  eupportei 
by  the  German  lance-kne<^ta  or  infemiry,  ne  was 
informed  by  Bayard,  that,  if  the  Franchnum-at-arms 
were  employed,  they  must  be  supported  by  (hose  ef 
the  Gtonnana  and  not  by  the  lanee-kneohts,  because, 
in  the  French  companies  of  ordonnance,  every  sol- 
dier waa  a  gentleman.  Bnt,  in  the  reign  of  Charlea 
IX.,  we  find  the  cliange  natural  to  auch  a  new  01^ 
der  of  thinga,  was  in  complete  operation.  The  king 
was  content  to  BBtk^  as  qm^fioations  for  his  men- 
at-arms,  neraonal  bravery,  strength,  and  address  in 
the  uae  of  weapons,  without  respect  to  rank  or  birth ; 
and.  probably,  in  many  instances,  men  of  inferior 
birth  were  preiferred  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  theee  re- 
gulated bands.  Monluc  informs  us  in  his  Comnuin' 
iariea,  that  he  made  his  fint  campaign,  as  an  arch- 
er, in  the  Marechal  de  Faix*a  company  of  gens- 
d'armes;  it  was  *'a  sitaatwn  mnch  esteemed  in 
those  days,  when  many  nobles  served  in  that  capa- 
city. At  preaent,  the  rank  ia  greatly  degenerated.'* 
The  complainta  of  the  old  noblesse,  says  Mezenu, 
were  not  without  reason.  Mean  carabineers,  they 
said,  valets  and  lacqneys,  were  recmited  in  compa- 
nies, which  were  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
ancient  corps  of  gens-d'armea,  whoae  officers  were 
all  barona  of  high  rank,  and  almast  every  man-at- 
arma  a  gentleman  by  birth.  These  complainta, 
joined  with  the  charge  against  Catharine  of  Kedicia, 
that  she  had.  by  the  creation  of  twenty-five  new 
members  of  the  order  of  Saint  Michael,  rendered 
its  honours  as.common  as  the  cockle-shells  on  the 
sea-shore,  serve  to  show  how  early  the  first  rude  at- 
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If  a  standing  and  . 
the  subversion  of  the  ideas  and 
.__  flC  Chivalry.  According  to  La  None,  it 
"•Mm  that,  in  his  time,  the  practice  still  pre* 
of  sending  vouths  of  good  birth  to  serve  as 
,  _  in  the  gens-crarmes ;  but,  from  the  sort  of  so- 
ciety with  whom  they  mixed  in  service  of  that  sort, 
ibeir  natural  spirit  was  rather  debased,  and  ren- 
4taed  vulgar  and  brutal,  than  trained  to  honour  and 
gallantry. 

A  more  fatal  cause  had.  however,  been  for  some 
time  operating  in  Englanri  as  well  as  France,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  sysusm  we  are  treating  of.  The 
wars  of  Y'ork  and  Lancaster  in  England,  and  those 
of  the  Huguenots  and  of  the  League,  were  of  a  na- 
ture so  bitter  and  rancorous^  as  was  utterly  inoon- 
siatent  with  the  courtesy,  fair  play,  and  gentleness, 
proper  to  Chivalry.  Where  dinerent  nations  are  at 
strife  together,  their  war  may  be  carried  on  >^ith  a 
certain  degree  of  moderation.  *'  During  the  foreigni 
wars  between  France  and  Spain,  especially  in  Pied- 
mont," says  La  Noye,  "  we  miffht  often  see  a  body 
of 'spears  pass  a  village,  where  tne  peasants  only  in- 
terrupted their  village  dance  to  oner  them  refresh- 
ments :  and,  in  a  little  after,  a  hostile  troop  receive, 
from  the  unoffendinK  and  unofieiided  inhabitantik 
the  same  courtesy.  Tne  two  bodies  would  meet  and 
fight  gallantly,  and  the  wounded  of  both  parties 
would-be  transferred  to  the  same  village,  lodged  in 
the  sape  places  of  accommodation,  receive  the  same 
attention,  and  rest  peaceably  on  each  other's  good 
faith  till  again  able  to  take  the  field."  He  contrasts 
this  generosity  with  the  miserable  oppression  of  the 
civil  wars,  carried  on  by  murdering,  burning,  and 
plundering,  friend  and  foe,  armed  and  unarmed,  ai- 
ling, all  the  while,  the  specious  watch- words  of 
God's  honour,  the  King's  service,  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, the  Qospel,  our  Country.  In  the  end,  he  justly 
observes,,  "  the  soldiers  become  ravenous  beasts,  the 
country  is  rendered  desert,  wealth  is  wasted,  the 
crimes  of  the  great  become  a  curse  to  themselves, 
and  God  is  displeased."  The  bloody  wars  of  the 
Rose  in  England,  the  execution  of  prisoners  on  each 
aide,  the  fury  and  animosity  which  allowed  no  plea 
of  mercy  or  courtesy,  were  scarce  less  destructive  of 
the  finer  parts  of  the  spurilTof  Chivalry  in  England, 
than  those  of  the  Huguenots  in  France. 

The  Civil  Wars  not  only  operated  in  debasing  the 
n>irit  of  Chivalry,  but  in  exhausting  and  destroying 
the  particular  class  of  sdciety  from  which  its  vota- 
ries were  drawn.  To  be  of  noble  birth  was  not,  in- 
deed, absolutely  essential  to  receiving  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  for  men  of  low  descent  frequently  at- 
tained it  Bat  it  required  a  distinguished  display  of 
personal  merit  to  raise  such  persona  out  of  the  class 
where  they  wera  bom,  and  the  honours  of  Chivalry 
ware,  generally  apeaking,  appropriated  to  those  of 
Cur  and  gentle  parentage.  The  noble  families,  there- 
fore, were  the  source  from  which  Chivalry  drew  re- 
cruits ;  and  it  was  upon  the  nobles  that  the  losses, 
proscrtptiona,  and  rorfeitures  of  the  Civil  Wars 
chiefly  fell.  We  have  seen,  that,  in  France,  their 
poverty  occasioned  their  yielding  up  the  privilege  of 
military  command  to  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  In 
England  it  was,  fortunately,  not  so  much  the  crown 
as  the  commona  who  roae  on  the  ruins  of  the  feudal 
Chivalry.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Civil 
Wars  had  so  exhausted  the  English  nobihty,  as  to 
enable  Henry  VII.  to  pass  his  celebrated  statutes 
against  those  hosts  of  retainers,  which  struck,  in 
fact,  at  the  very  root  of  their  power.  And^  thus, 
Providence,  whose  ways  bring  good  out  of  evil,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  mture  freedom  of  England,  in 
the  destructipn  of  what  had  long  been  its  moat  con- 
stitutional ground  of  defence,  and,  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  that  system  of  Chivalry,  which,  having 
softened  the  ferocity  of  a  barbarous  age,  was  now 
to  fall  into  disuse,  as  too  extravagant  for  an  enlight- 
ened one. .  / 

In  feet,  it  was  not  merel]r  the  chan/sea  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  conatitutionof  armies  and  fashion 
of  the  fight,  nor  the  dei^ed  and  weak  state  of  the 
nobles  out  also,  and  in  a  great  degree,  the  more  en- 
ughtenad  mannera  of  the  times,  and  the  diffinnnt 


chaanela  into  which  enthusiasm  and  cnerRy 
directed,  which  gradually  aboliahed  the  sentimeati 
of  Chivalry.  We  have  seen,  that  the  abatractpria- 
ciples  of  Cnivalrv  were,  in  the  highest  degree,  viito- 
ous  and  noble,  uny,  that  they  faued  by  carrying  to 
an  absurd,  ex a^tuTa ted,  and  impracticable  poinL  ths 
honourable  duties  which  they  inculcated.  So^ 
doctrines,  when  ihey  fail  to  excite  enthuataam,.  be- 
come exploded  as  ridiculous.  Men'a  tninda  wen 
now  awakened  to  other  and  more  important  aad 
complicated  exercises  of  the  understandins,  and 
were  no  longer  responsive  to  the  subjects  which  sa 
deeply  interested  their  ancestors  of  the  middle  agea 
Sciences  of  various  kinda  had  been  rekindled  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  arta  had  been 
awakened  in  a  style  of  perfection  unknown  events 
classical  ages.  Above  all,  religbn  had  become  tks 
interesting  study  of  thousands,  and  the  innovati^ 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  while  hailed  with  ecsia- 
cy  by  their  followers,  rejected  as  abominations  by 
the  CathoUcs,  and  debated  fiercely  by  both  parties 
involved  the  nobiUty  of  Europe  in  apeculationa  vor 
different  from  the  ctrrets  of  the  Court  of  L*ove.  m. 
demanded  their  active  service  in  fields  more  bloody 
than  those  of  tilt  and  tournament.  When  the  histo- 
rians or  disputants  on  either  side  allude  to  the  max- 
ims of  Chivalry,  it  is  in  terms  of  censure  and  ridi- 
cule. Yet,  if  we  judge  by  the  most  distinguished 
authorities  on  either  side,  the  Reforroera  rejected  as 
sinfiil  what  the  Catholics  were  contented  to  brand 
as  absurd.  It  is  with  no  amall  advantage  to  the 
Huguenots,— to  that  distinguished  party  wnich  pro- 
duced Sully,  D'Aubign^,  Coligni,  Dupleaais-Momay, 
and  La  Noue,  that  we  contrast  the  moral  seventy 
with  which  tney  pass  censure  on  the  booka  of  Chi- 
valry with  the  hcentiouB  flippancy  of  Brantome, 
who  ridicules  the  same  wonta,  on  account  of  the 
very  virtues  which  they  inculcate.  ,  From  the  books 
of  AmadU  de  Gaul,  refining,  as  he  informs  us,  upon 
the  ancient  vanities  of  Perceforest  Tristan,  GtroDr 
&Cm  La  Noue  contends  the  age  in  which  he  lived  de- 
rived the  recommendation  and  practice  of  inconti- 
nence, of  the  poiaon  of  revenge,  of  neglect  of  sober 
and  rational  duty,  deaperate  blood- thirstineaa,  under 
disguise  of  search  after  honour,  and  oonfuaion  of  pub- 
lic order.  "They  are  the  instructiona,"  he  aays, 
"of  Apollyon,  who,  beins  a  murderer  firom  the  S^ 

S*nning,  aelighteth  wholly  in  promoting  mnrther." 
f  the  tournaments,  he  obaervea,  **  that  anch  apeo> 
taclea,  rendering  habitual  the  eight  of  blowa  and 
blood,  had  made  the  court  of  France  pitileaa  and 
cruel."  "  Let  those,"  he  exclaims,  "  who  deaire  to 
feed  their  eyes  with  bloody  imitate  the  manner  of 
England,  where  they  exercise  their  cruelty  on  bmta 
beasts,  bringing  in  bulls  and  bears  to  fight  with  do^ 
a  practice  beyond  comparison  far  more  lawful  than 
the  jiiata  of  Chivalry."* 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  opinions  of  La  Koae^ 
a  atom  and  moral  reformer,  ana  a  akilful  and  brave 
aoldier  aa  France  ever  produced,  although  condemn- 
ing all  war  that  did  not  spring  out  of  abaolute  ne- 
cessity, with  those  of  Brantome,  a  Ucentioua  courtier, 
who  mixed  the  popiah  superstitiona,  which  atood 
him  instead  of  religion,  with  a  leaven  of  infidelity 
and  blasphemy.  From  the  opiniona  he  haa  eapreaeed, 
and  from  what  he  has  too  faithfully  handed  down 
as  the  manoera  of  hia  court  and  age,  it  ia plain  that 
all  which  was  valuable  in  the  q>int  of  Chivalry  had 
been  long  renounced  by  the  French  noblesse.  To 
mark  thia  declenaion,  it  is  only  neceasary  to  run 
over  the  varioua  requisites  already  pointed  out  aa 
necessary  to  form  the  chivalrous  character,  and  con- 
trast them  with  the  opinions  held  in  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  the  court  of  the  desoendanta  of 
Saint  Louia. 

The  spirit  of  devotion  which  the  rules  of  Chivaby 
inculcated,  waa  ao  openly  disavowed,  that  it  waa  as- 
aigned  aa  a  reason  for  preferring:  the  character  of 
Sir  Triatram  to  that  of  Sir  Lancelot,  that  the  form- 
er ia  described  in  romance  as  reiyini^  like  Mesentias, 
upon  hia  own  arm  alona  whersaa  Lancelot,  on  en- 
gaging in  fight,  never  feiled  to  commend  hhnaelf  to 
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iaod  «im1  fthe  aainta,  which,  in  the  move  modern  opi- 
■ions  of  the  K&liants  of  France,  argued  a  want  of 
conscience  in  his  own  strength  and  valour.  ^ 
-  The  devotion  with  which  the  ancient  knight  a  wor- 
ihipped  the  fair  sex,  was  held  as  old-fashioned  and 
absurd  aa  that  which  they  ofiered  to  Heaven.  The 
honour  paid  to  chastity  and  pnritv  in  the  German 
forests,  and  transferred  as  a  sacred  point  of  duty  tu 
the  sons  of  Chivalry,  was  as  little  to  be  found  in  the 
court  of  France,  according  to  Bran  tome,  as  the  chas- 
tity and  parity  to  which  it  was  due.  The  firross  and 
coarse  sonsuaiitv  which  we  have  seen  en^raft(>d  upon 
professions  of  Platonic  sentiment,  became  finally  so 
predominant,  as  altogether  to  discard  all  marks  of 
■entiraental  attachment ;  and  from  the  time  of  Catha- 
rine of  Medicis,  who  trained  her  maids  of  honour  as 
ccAirtezans,  the  manners  of  the  court  of  France 
asem  to  have  been  inferior  in  decency  to  those  of  a 
weil-regul*ted  bagnio.  The  sort  of  respect  which 
theee  ladies  were  deemed  entitled  to,  may  be  con- 
jectured from  an  anecdote  Riven  by  Lord  Herbert  of 
Oherbory.  whose  own  character  was  formed  upon 
the  chivalroas  model  which  was  now  become  obso- 
lete. As  he  stood  in  the  trenches  before  a  besieged 
place,  along  with  Balagny,  a  celebrated  dnellist  of 
the  period,  oetween  whom  and  Lord  Herbert  some 
altercation  had  formerly  occurred,  the  Frenchman, 
in  a  bravade^  Jumped  over  the  entrenchment,  and, 
daring  Herbert  to  follow  hinL  ran  towards  the  be- 
aeiged  placeiy  in  the  fsce  of  a  me  of  grape  and  mus- 
ketry. Finding  that  Hoibert  outran  him,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  no  attention  of  turning  back,  Balagny 
was  forced  to  set  the  example  of  retreating.  Lord 
HeitNUt  then  mvited  him  to  an  encounter  upon  the 
old  chivalroQS  point,  which  had  the  fairer  and  more 
Yirtuooa  mistress;  to  which  proposition  Balagny 
replied  by  a  jest  so  coarse,  as  made  the  EngUshman 
retort,  that  ne  spoke  like  a  'mean  debauchee,  not 
]&e  a  cavalier  and  man  of  honour.  As  Balagny 
ynm  one  of  the  most  fashionable  gallants  of  nis 
time^  andf  as  the  story  sho^s,  ready  for  the  most 
hair-bniined  achievements,  his  dechning  combat. 
Upon  the  ground  of  quarrel  chosen  by  Lord  Her- 
bert, is  a  proof  how  little  the  former  love  of  Chivalry 
accorded  with  the  ^lantry  of  these  later  days. 

Brayery,  the  indispensable  requisite  of  the  preux 
ckevalUr^  continued,  indeed,  to  be  held  in  the  same 
estimation  as  formerly ;  and  the  history  of  the  age 
gave  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as  the  most  despe- 
rate examples  of  it,  both  in  public  war  and  private 
encounter.    Bnt  courage  was  no  longer  tempered 
with  the  good  faith  and  courtesy,— Zxi  bonta  dei  gli 
emalitri  antiehi.  so  celebrated  hy  Ariosto.    There 
no  longer  existed  those  generous  knights,  that  one 
day  bound  the  wounds  of  a  gallant  opponent,  guid- 
ed nim  to  a  nlace  of  refuge,  and  defended  him^n  the 
jenmey,  and  who,  on  the  next,  hesitated  not  in  turn 
to  commit  their  own  safety  to  the  power  of  a  mor- 
tal foe,  without  fear  that  he  would  break  the  faith- 
fhl  word  he  had  pawned  for  the  safety  of  his  enemy. 
If  SQch  examples  occur  in  the  civil  wars  of  France, 
Ihey  were  dictated  by  the  generosity  of  individuals 
vrho  rose  above  the  vices  of  their  age,  and  were  not 
demanded,  as  matters  of  right,  from  all  who  desired 
to  stand  well  in  public  opinion.    The  intercourse 
irith  Italy,  so  fatal  to  France  in  many  respects, 
{ttled  not  to  imbue  her  nobility  with  the  politics  of 
Kchiavel,— the  coarse  licentiousness  of,  Aretin.— 
Iqd  the  barbarous  spirit  of  revenjge,  which  held  it 
mse  to  seek  its  grattficadon,  not  m  fair  Encounter. 
It  per  ogrd  moao—m  what  manner  soever  it  eould 
J  obtained.    Duels,  when  they  took  place,  were  no 
mger  fought  in  the  lists,  or  in  presence  of  judgeaDf 
lie  field,  but  in  lonely  and  sequestered  places.    In- 
iquality  of  arms  was  not  regarded,  however  great 
the  superiority  on  one  side.    "  Thou  hast  both  a 
iword  and  dagger,"  said  Quelus  to  Antragiiet,  as 
ihey  were  about  to  nght.  "  and  I  have  only  a  sword." 
—    The  more  thy  folly/*  was  the  answer,  "  to  leave 
Ihy  dagger  at  home.    We  came  to  fight,  not  to  ad- 
inst  weapons."  The  duel  accordingly  went  forward, 
ind  Quelus  was  slain,  his  left  hand  (in  which  he 
riiould  have  had  his  dagger)  beinjg  shockingly  cut  in 
Ittempting  to  parry  his  antagomst's  blows  without 
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that  weapon.  The  challenged  pcrsronha>'lng  a  rijdit 
to  choose  his  weapons,  often  endeavoured  to  devise 
such  as  should  give  him  a  decidedly  unfair  advan- 
tage. Brantnme  records  wjih  applause  the  ingenu- 
ity of  a  little  man,  who,  being  challenged  by  ci  tall 
Gascon,  niafle  choice  of  a  gorget  so  constructed, 
thrtt  his  gigantic  adversary  could  not  stoop  his  neck, 
so  as  to  aim  his  blows  right.  Another  had  two 
swonlfl  forced  of  a  temper  so  extremely  brittle,  that, 
unless  uj»ra  with  particular  caution,  and  in  a  niaa- 
ner  to  wliich  he  daily  exercised  himself,  the  blade 
must  necessarily  fly  in  pieces.  Both  these  ingenious 

Eersons  killed  their  man  with  very  little  risk  or  trou- 
le,  and  no  less  applause,  it  would  seem,  than  if 
they  had  fought  without  fraud  and  covine.  The  se- 
conds usually  engaged,  and  when  one  of  the  com- 
batants was  slain,  his  antagonist  did  not  hesitate  to 
assist  his  comrade  in  oppressing  by  odds  him  who 
remained.  The  lAttle  iFrtnch  Lawyer  of  Fletdier 
turns  entirely  on  this  incident.  By  a  yet  more  direct 
mode  of  murder,  a  man  challenged  to  a  duel  waa 
not  always  sure  that,  his  enemy  was  not  to  assas- 
sinate him  by  the  assistance  of  ruffians  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  of  which  Brantome  gives  several  in- 
stances without  much  censure.  The  plighted  word 
of  an  antagonist  by  no  means  ensured  against  trea- 
chery to  the  partv  to  whom  it  was  given.  De  Rosnc^ 
a  gentleman  well  skilled  in  the  practice  and  disci- 
pline of  the  wars,  receiving  a  challenge  from  De 
Fargy.  through  the  medium  of  a  voting  man,  who 
offered  to,  pledge  his  word  and  fiutn  for  the  fair  coUf 
duct  of  his  principal— made  an  answer  which  Bran- 
tome  seems  to  approve  as  prudential.  "  I  should  be 
unwilling,"  he  replied,"  to  trust  my  life  upon  a  pledge 
on  which  I  would  not  lend  twenty  crowns." 

In  many  cases  no  ceremony  was  used,  but  the  no- 
bles assassinsted  each  other  without  scruple  or  he- 
sitation. Brantome  gives  several  stories  of  the 
Baron  des  Vitaux,  whom  he  describes  as  the  very 
mirror  of  gallantry,  known  as  such  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  Italy,  Spain,  Poland,  and  England, 
and  one  whom  strangers  were  desirous  to  see  on  ac- 
count of  his  renown  in  arms.  Most  of  this  person'a 
acts  of  gallantry,  neivertheless,  were  mere  assassin- 
ations, perpetrated  by  the  assistance  of  his  attend- 
ants, and  eapecialiy  of  two  brothers,  called  Bouoi- 
cault,  who  were  called  Vitaux*s  Lions.  The  Baron 
had  a  quarrel  with  Monsieur  du  Gua,  and  Brantome^ 
the  friend  of  both  parties,  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  but  in  vain.  "  Vitaux,"  says 
the  historian,  *'had  thoughts  of  challenging  his  ene- 
my, but  did  not  do  so,  for  certain  reasons  which  I 
will  not  here  enter  into,  and  because  it  was  not  his 
best, and  surest  course."— He  left  Paris,  therefore, 
for  six  months^  and  returning  suddenly,  enteied  into 
Du  Gua's  lodgings^  leaving  two  men  to  guard  the 
door.  He  found  nis  victim  lying  on  his  bed,  owing 
to  some  indisposition.  Du  Guanad  scarce  time  to 
start  up  and  seize  a  lance,  ere  Vitaux  rushed  within 
his  weapon,  and.  with  a  very  sharp  and  short  sword 
(which,  m  such  cases,  says  Brantome,  by  way  of  pa 
r^ntbesis,  "is  more  convenient  than  a  long  one,") 
ran  him  once  or  twice  through  the  body,  and  left 
him  wounded  to  death.  This,  with  similar  deeds  of 
atrocity  committed  by  the  same  ruffian,  are  termed 
by  the  historian,  bold  and  worthy  acts  of  revenge. 
Vitaux  was  himself  slain  in  a  duel  with  Millaud^  an- 
other stabber  of  the  age,  who  wore  a  flexible  cuintss 
on  his  right  side,  so  artificially  painted  like  the  natu- 
ral skin,  as  to  deceive  the  seconds  who  searched 
his  person  to  ascertain  that  he  wore  no  defensive 
armour.  * 

Another  instance  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  rules 
of  Chivalry,  and  a  very  brutal  one.  occurs  in  the 
same  author.  Matas,  an  experienced  soldier,  and  of 
some  fame  in  arms,  had  a  ouarrel  at  a  royal  nun  ting 
match,  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  with  a  young 
man  called  Achon,  a  nephew  of  the  Marescnal  de 
St.  Andrfe.  They  rode  apart  into  the  wood,  and,  dis- 
mounting from  their  horses,  began  an  engagement, 
in  which  youngAchon's  sword  was  soon  struck  out 
of  his  hand.  The  veteran,  forbearing  any  further 
violence,  said  to  him,  wit^i  some  scorn,  "  Go.  young 
man.  Learn  another  time  to  hold  your  swOrd  faster 
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Mbn  fon  proToke  meh  at  I  aiii--G<i,  tvke  op  your 
•irord.  I  ibighra  jokl  and  let  tkan  ba  no  mora 
wpnla  of  tha  matters  bot  bagona  tor  a  raah-boy  aa 
]0u  am**^   Acboa,  ftinoua  at  thia  apaciaa  of  aooiii« 

SK  up  hia  Bwoxd,  and  moning  aftar  llataa,  who 
i  by  thla  time  turned  hia  back,  ran  bia  tbroiigo 
body  ftom  bebtnd,  and  kiUed  him  on  the  tpoL 
"  And  mere  waa  no  more  aaid  upon  tbe  maUar,"  aaM 
BlcantonuL  "  becauae  Achon  was  the  nephew  af  tbe 
HareacEid  St  Andrfe,  and  the  alain  man  a  lelatien  of 
Kadame  de  Valentinois»  who,  br  tbe  moent  daadli  of 
Mice  Henry,  had  lost  bar  credit  at  oourt.  Kuoh 
ttoiae)  however,  waa  made  for  the  death  of  Mataa, 
who  waa  bom  gallant  and  valiant  Nerarthalaaab  be 
waa  much  cenaored,  and  even  by  the  great  Duka  of 
Quiae.  for  having  ftiled  to  uae  the  advantaoe  which 
fee  bad  obtained,  and  thua*  by  trifling  with  nia  own 
Mood  fortune,  having  given  bun  whom  he  apared  an 
•pportonity  of  taking  nis  iile." 

It  wece  needlea&  by  multiply]nff.exampleai  to  illua^ 
trate  the  blood-thlrety  and  treacaeroua  maxima  and 
practicea,  which,  dunpg  the  sixteenth  century,  sue* 
eeeded  to  the  punctilious  gieneroaity  exacted  by  the 
nScB  of  Chivalry-  It  is  enough  to  call  to  the  reader'a 
leeolfeetion  the  bloody  secret  of  the  roassacieof  St 
Bartholomew,  which  was  kept  by  such  a  number  of 
Ike  Catholic  noblemen  fbr  two  yeans,  at  the  expenae 
af  iklae  treatiea,  promises,  and  perjuries  in  numera- 
ble, and  the  execution  which  followed  on  naked,  un- 
anned,  and  unavtpecting  mexL  in  which  so  many 
I^Uants  lent  their  willing  swoida. 

In  England,  the  fiee  tone  of  the  government,  and 
Ae  advantage  of  equal  laws,  admmiatered  without 
raspect  of  persona,  checked  similar  enormitiea, 
il>tSch,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  thought, 
m  all  cases,  inconsistent  with  the  point  of  honour, 
which,  if  not,  as  in  France^  totally  depraved  from 
the  ancient  practices  of  Chivalry,  might  probably 
have  soon  become  so.  Sir  John  Ayres  did  not  hesi- 
tite  to  attack  Lord  Herbert  with  the  assistance  of 
his  servants ;  and  the  outrage  upon  the  person  of 

Sir  John  Coven  ti7|  by  the  young  officers  belonging 
)  the^aids  of  Charles  11.,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Cbventry  act  against  cutting  and  raavnina  evinced 
tfie  same  spirit  of  .degenerate  and  blood-thirsty  n- 
vange.  Lorn  Sanquhsr,  having  lost  an  eye  in  a  trial 
<tf  ffkill  with  a  master  of  defence,  conceived  that  his 
honour  required  that  he  should  cause  the  poor  man 
lb  be  assassinated  by  ruffians  in  his  own  school. 
But  aa  this  base  action  met  its  just  reward  at  the 
gaUoWfl||  the  spirit  of  Italian  revenge  was  probably 
cAotuatty  checked  by  such  a  marked  example.  At 
gallows,  the  unfortunate  nobleman  expressed 
detestation  for  the  crime,  which  he  then  saw  in 
its  enormity.  "Before  his  trial,"  he  said,  '*the 
dffvil  had  so  bhnded  his  understanding,  that  he 
could  not  understand  that  he  had  done  amias,  or 
otherwise  than  befitting  a  man  of  high  rank  and 
oaality,  having  been  trained>  up  to  the  court,  and 
Ihring  me  life  of  a  aoldier ;  which  sort  of  men,"  he 
said,  **  stood  more  on  a  point  of  honour  than  reli- 
gfon."  The  feelings  of  Chivalry  must  have  been 
mdeed  degraded,  when  so  base  an  assassination 
Was  aocounted  a  point  of  honour.  In  Scotland,  at 
tbe  same  period,  the  manners  of  which  country,  as 
ia  well  obaerved  by  Robertson,  strongly  resembled 
tkoae  of  France,  the  number  of  foul  murders  often 


committed  on  panona  of  the  moat  ammaDt  rank, 
w»a  alpaaat  ipawdttle;  and  '^    ' 
miipH  be  tanaad  taati 


tha,totiddac«7  of  di* 

f  asMent  Am  iIm  pro- 

'man  taamadiDdaa- 


teenth  eestufy. 
Ffoaacbeaei 

valrana  piincipla  in  aufficiBBtl 
graaa  of  k«owled«s  adtaaM  . 
piae  its  fantaatic  lafineaaenta;  the  leaMy  aatighfa^ 
undervaluiag  than,  aa  bafongiM  ae  a  ayntinss  iDa»> 
plicabla  to  the  aMdam  aiata  or  the  woM »  dw  i- 
oentioiia,  fieroe,  iM  aabd&  daabiM  their  akragntioi^ 
aa  thaowiniE  the  baiiiem  of  aiaotad  puactilio  baamct 
them,  and  the  aafo,  leadv,  and  unoaiasDaoiBV 
ficalion  of  theii  luator  mair  vanflaattna. 

The  ayalam  of  Cbivaliy^  aawekave  aaao, 
peculiar  advanmgaa  dunag  taa  middle  afpsn.  jm 
dutiea  wars  not*  and  indead  oooM  aoc,  anra^na  ba 
performed  in  perfection,  bat  tbar  bad  n  ammg  aa^ 
enoe  on  public  oi^umob  ;  and  we  eannoft  dawbt  that 
tta  inatittttioaa,  wtuona  aa  tbay  were  in  prineaufcn 
and  honoumble  and  wnaBpna  m  their  anda,  ■■« 
have  done  much  good,  and  pamenled  aaneh  eni; 
We  can  now  only  look  baidt  onit  aa  a  baanaiftil  aad 
fantaatic  piaee  of  froatmirk,  whiah.  handiaaalmdin 
the  beaana  of  the  mm  I  But  thaai^  wa  aaek  in  wm 
for  tbe  piiiars,  the  vaults,  the  oarnjoa%  and  ikefta^ 
ted  omamenta  of  tbe  tranaitory  labiio^  we  oanaot 
but  be  aenaihle  that  ita  diaaohition  baa  Wft  om  the 
soil  valuable  tokens  of  ita  former  exiatenoe.  We  do 
not  mean,  nor  ia  ii  iweeaaary  to  traoe^  the  aiUa 
ahadea  of  Chivalry,  which  are.  yet  leceivad  ■  aa 
law  of  England.  Aaapiwal  m  oamhnam  a  caaaa# 
treaaon^'wos  a4)uda»d,  in  tbe  celebaatad  eaaa  off 
Rnmsay  and  Lord  lveaiV|  ia  tbe  tine  of  Chailank. 
The  peraonal  combat  ofiersd  in  bar  of  an  ane^  off 
murder  seema  to  have  been  admitted  a*  Jagat  aaaan 
Xeora  aiace,  and  waa  only  aboliahed  of  Inte  by  poa* 
tive  statute.  Bnt  it  is  net  in  aoek  iaaoaai  msaantksr 
must  be,  that  we  ouf^t  to  traoa  tbe  ooaaaqpyMa* 
of  Chivalry.  We  have  alraadr  ahown,  that  ua  af* 
foots  are  rather  to  be  soiwrht  in  the  gaonra4  L-'Vn' 
of  respect  to  the  female  aax ;  in  the  nuaa  of  foiiiasr 
ance  and  decorum  in  society ;  in  the  dntiaaoff  i 
ing  truth  ondobaerving  courtesy ;  and  in  tha  i 

conviction  and  aaanrance,  thai,  aa  no  msB  c 

croach  upon  the  propertv  of  another  without  «•> 
countmg  to  tbe  lawa,  so  none  can  infinnos  am  bis 
peraonal  honour,  be  tbe  diflerenoe  of  rnak  what  il 
niavi  without  aubjecting  bimself  to  neraoBni  ra^iaa^ 
sibOity.  It  will  be  readdy  believed  that  in  notaeam^ 
tbe  existence  of  daelling  aa  a  lelie  oC  Okiwilb^  va 
do  not  mean  to  diacusa  toe  propriety  of  the  cnaiaab 
It  is  our  happiness  that  tha  exceaaaa  to  whiok  tbta 
spint  is  hable^  are  checked  by  the  lawa  wlucb  wiasir 
discountenance  the  practioe;  for,  although  the  se- 
venty of  theae  laws  sometimes  gives  wi^  to  im 
force  of  public  opinion,  they  atifl  ramnin  en  edaa%* 
ual  reatraint,  in  every  caae  whe^  the  ciramnatanaM 
argue  either  wanton  provocation  or  nadotr  ailvaa^ 
tage.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  aa  tbe  coetom  of  appnd* 
ing  to  this  Gothic  modeof  settling  disputes  ia  gnd^ 
ally  falling  into  disusa  our  successors  may  poaddf 
enjoy  the  oenefit  of  the  general  arbapity,  daoaoey, 
and  courteay,  whi^  it  baa  introduced  mto  the  man* 
ners  of  Europe,  without  the  neoeaaiiy  of  hnving  ae> 
course  to  a  remedy,  not  easily  rsoonciled  to  Imtot 
to  Christianity. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  ROMANCE. 

FmflT  PtJBUSHED  IN  THE  SUFPLfitfENT  TO  THB  BNCTCLOPBDIA  MITAimBO^ 


D&.  JoBMMir  hac  dsflnnd  Romuioe,  in  its  primanr 
mttuet  to  be  " ft  nilitary  faUe  o£  the  middle  agwi  a 
tale  of  wild  adrannirea  m  love  and  chivalir-  Bat 
although  this  definition  ezproMea  ooneetif  the  oidi- 
naiy  idba  of  the  word,  it  ia  not  aaffleiandy  compre- 
heaeire  to  anawer  our  preaant  imrpoaa.  A  oon^x>> 
4Bition  may  be  a  legitimate  romance,  yet  neither  refer 
tp  love  DOT  chivalry— to  war  nor  to  the  middle  am. 
The  *^  wild  adventurea*'  aia  almoet  the  onlv  abio- 
lately  eeaential  ingredient  in  Johnaon'a  deonition. 
We  wonki  be  rather  inchned  to  deaeribe  a  Bomanee 
«0  "a  fietitioua  nairative  in  ptoae  or  verae ;  the  in- 
tereet  of  whieh  tuma  npon  marvallooa  and  uncom- 
inon  inoidents;"  being  thua  oppoaed  to  the  kindred 
term  Natsl^  vnach  Johneon  haa  deaeribed  aa  **a 


smooth  tale,  generally  of  leva ;"  but  which  we  wonld 
rather  define  aa  "  a  fietitiottfl  narratif  e,  diflining  ftom 
the  Romance,  becanae  the  eveirte  are  accommoda- 
ted  to  the  ordmary  train  of  human  events,  and  the 
tpodern  state  of  apdety.'*  Aaanming  these  defini- 
tmns,  it  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  distinction 
-adopted,  that  there  may  exist  oompositiopa  whieh  it 
la  difficult  to  assign  precisely  or  ezelusively  to  the 
one  class  or  the  other ;  and  which,  in  fact,  partake 
-of  the  natore  of  both.  But  generally  spesikmg,  the 
•distinction  ^I  be  found  broad  enough  to  answer  all 
general  and  usefUl  purposes. 

The  word  Romance,  In  its  original  meaning,  was 
l^from  oorresponding  with  the  definition  now  as- 
Bomied.  On  tbio  contrary,  it  signified  merely  one  or 
other  of  the  ix^ar  dialects  ofEurope,  founded  (as 
iilmost  all  tbeee  dialects  were)  upon  the  Roman 
tongue,  that  ia,  upon  the  Latin.  The  name  of  Ro- 
mance was  indiacriminately  given  to  the  Italian,  to 
tb»  Spanish,  even  (in  one  remarkable  instance  at 
least*^)  to  the  English  language.  But  it  was  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  compound  language  of  France ; 
in  whieh  the  Gk>thic  cfialect  of  the  Fhinks.  the 
•'Celtic  of  die  ancient  Chiuls,  and  the  classical  La- 
^n,    formed   the  ingredients.     Thus  Robert  De 
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1$  InfUt.  - 

liM  gpoken  m-' 

•        ofr 


That: 


At  a  period  so  early  as  1160,  it  plainly  appeius  that 
Vie  Romance  Language  was  distinguished  ttom  the 
Latin,  and  that  translations  were  made  firom  the  one 
into  the  other,  for  an  ancient  Romance  on  the  subject 
of  Alexander,  ouoted  by  Faucbet,  says  it  was  written 
i}y  a  learned  clerk, 

**  Qui  d«  iMtIm  te  tsMt.  «t  *n  JCoaianlaiiiit." 

That  is,  "  who  ttaiialated  the  tala  from  the  Latin, 
and  clothed  it  in  die  J^tmanet  language." 

The  moat  noted  metiical  taJea  or  chxonidea  of  the 
middle  aaea  were  usually  oomposed  in  the  Romance 
4>r  French  languaffs,  which,  being  snoken  both  at 
the  Ckxirt  of  Pana  and  that  of  London,  under  the' 
kio^Bof  the  Norman  race,  became  in  apeeuliar  de- 
nse the  speech  of  love  and  Chivalry.  So  much  is 
ttiia  the  easa  that  such  metiical  narratives  aa  are 
written  in  En^iiah  always  afiect  to  refer  to  aome 

*  Ilk  curioas  iMMaae  wti  detected  br  the  indintiT  of  Riteon 
in  CHraUuiOamhrauU,  '*  Ah  amM  iOa  optima,  qum  Seottiee 
wtfitua  ett  Fbotb  ;  BrUaimics,  waitb  ;  Romane  vcro  Bcottt- 
WiKUre-V  HemUwvuwutBaineaaM^iwdtothefVithnfPortli 
An«tv«D  in  tlia  G«eUe  or  Bum.  tfae  Britiib  or  Welih :  and  the 
bhriLtt  Roman  k  aoplfed  u>  the  ordinary  lanfuaye  of  &nf land. 
But  a  would  ba  dimevit  to  thow  another  inatanoe  of  the  fin<lbh 
.Isj^mafe  b<isg  tegnedBoaaao  or  Rowaoca. 


Frenah  otiginal,  >vhieh  naaaUy.  at  JaaaL  if  aat  in 
all  inataneas,  must  be  supposed  to  have  aad  a  isal 
exiatenoe.  Benoe  the  fiseqasat  racnneiioa  af  the 
phrase, 

"  Aa  le  Mmnea  wa  Mid  I*' 
Or, 

'*RlshtMtbarQDiMiD(wt»Oti  " 

and  equivalent  terna,  weU  known  to  all  who  iunr« 
at  any  time  perused  such  compositioas.  Thua,  THnf 
naturally,  though  undoubtedly  by  slow  dagna%  ttaia 
very  name  of  romaunt,  or  r^m^uice,  came  to  jpa 
transferred  torn  the  language  itaelf  to  tnat  pecMlisr 
style  of  cmnposition  in  which  it  was  so  mucl 
ployed,  and  which  so  commonly  refeited  to  it  , 
eany  a  transferenoe  ao  natural  took  place,  we 
no  exact  meane  of  knowing  i  but  the  beat  anthi 
assures  us  that  the  word  waa  aaod  in  ita 
and  secondary  sense  so  earlv  aa  the  reign  of  ] 
III.  Chaucer,  unaUe  to  aleep  during  the 
forma  us»  that,  in  oraer  to  paaa  the  tim^ 

"  <7aoe  mr  bod  1  aata  eprlflM, 
AodbadaoM  leekia  Moa  aoka» 
A  RoMxmoB.  audit  ana  took^ 
To  read  and  drrre  tha  ni|ht  away." 

The  book  described  aa  a  Romanc^contained,  aa  w« 
are  informed,  ^ 


Ti 


lltat  nlerldi  had  in  old  tjrme.  J| 

And  other  poeta,  mit  in  rbyma."  ^ 

And  the  author  tells  us,  a  little  lower, 

«' TUi  book  M  apalw  butof  sadi  lyiff. 
Of  QuaaM' Kvea  and  of  KiasaL" 

The  volume  proves  to  be  no  other  than  Ovid'a  JMh 
tamorphMea ;  and  Chaucer,  by  applving  to  that 
work  the  name  of  RomsACe^  anftciandy  aatabhshaa 
that  the  word  waa,  in  his  timab  oorraetly  am|ilo|paJ 
under  the  modern  accept«tian. 

Having  thos  accounted  for  tha  denradon  af  tha 
word,  our  inveatifmtion  dividea  itaelf  into  three  prin- 
cipal branches,  though  of  unequal  aatant  In.  tha 
FiasT  of  theae  we  propose  to  inqoire  into  the  mnaial 
History  ami  Origin  of  thia  peculiar  qiaciaaaf  com- 
position, and  partieulariv  o^  Romanosa  relating  to 
European  Chivalry,  which  necaaaanl/ form  tha  oust 
intareating  object  of  our  inqaiir.  In  the  ascosmk 
we  shall  give  aome  brief  apoouat  of  thefiiatoiy  w 
the  Romance  of  Chivalry  m  the  di^brsnt  state*  nf 
Europe.  TmaDLVi  We  propoae  to  notice  coraoiiy 
the  various  kinds  of  Romaat&e  Cpomosition  bv 
which  the  ancient  Romancea  of  Chivaffy  wiam  fol- 
lowed and  Buperseded,  and  with  these  noticeato 
condude  the  article. 

I.  In  the  viewa  taken  by,  Hurd,  Paieyt  and  other 
older  authorities,  of  the  origin  and  hia«on  of  romam- 
tic  fiction,  their  attention  aeems  to  have  been  ao  as- 
cluaiTely  fixed  upon  the  Romance  of  Chivalry  «k»e, 
that  they  appear  to  have  ibisotiien  that,  howavarib- 
teresdng  and  pecuhar,  it  ibrmed  only  one  spedaa  of 
a  very  numerona  and  extensive  genus.  Thepragnpa 
of  Romance,  in  fact,  keepa  pace  with  that  of  aaoi- 
ety,  which  cannot  long  exiat,  even  in  the  simply 
state}  without  exhibiting  some  apedraans  of  thia  ait- 
tractive  atyle  of  compoaition.  It  is  not  meant  by 
this  assertion,  that  in  early  agea  such  narrativba 
were  invented,  as  in  modem  time&  in  the  character 
of  mere  fictions,  devised  to  begime  the  leisure  of 
those  who  have  time  enough  to  read  and  attoid  to 
them.  On  the  contrary,  Rimiance  and  real  hiaiorf 
have  the  aame  common  origin.    It  ia  Uia  aim  of  t|iia 
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fomer  to  isBUitain  as  long  u  possible  the  mask  of 
reneity;  and  indeed  the  traditional  memonals  of 
all  earber  axes  partake  in  such  a  varied  and  doubtful 
degree  of  the  qualities  essential  to  those  opposite 
tinea  of  composition,  that  tnev  form  a  rnij^  class 
b^ween  them ;  and  ma/  be  termed  cither  romantic 
hiatoriee,  or  historical  romances,  according  to  the 
groportioD  in  which  their  truth  is  debased  by  fiction, 
or  tneir  fiction  mingled  with  truth. 

A  moment's  glance  at  the  origin  of  society  w31 
•atisiy  the  reader  why  this  can  hardly  be  otherwise. 
The  father  of  an  isolated  family,  destined  one  day 
to  rise  into  a  tnbe,  and  in  further  progress  of  time  to 
expand  into  a  nation,  may,  indeed^  narrate  to  his  de- 
'  feendanta  the  ciicamstances  which  detached  him 
'  from  the  flociety  of  hia  brethren,  and  drove  him  to 
Ibrm  a  solitary  settlement  in  the  wilderness,  with  no 
other  deviation  from  truth*  on  the  part  of  the  narra- 
tor, than  arises  from  the  infidelity  of  memorv,  or 
(ha  exaggerations  of  vanity;.  But  when  the  tale  of 
the  patriarch  is  related  by  Hia  children,  and  again  by 
'•  hta  deacendants  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
tfaefiietaiteoiitaina  are  apt  to  aaanroe  a  very  difierent 
upect  The  vanity  of  the  tribe  augments  the  sim- 
ple annala  from  one  cause— the  love  of  the  marvel- 
Ions,  BO  natural  to  the  himian  mind,  contributes  its 

*  means  of  sophistication  from  another-while,  some- 
tiroes  from  a  third  cauae,  the  king  and  the  priest 
find  their  interest  in  casting  a  holy  and  sacred  gloom 
•lid  mystery  over  the  early  period  in  which  their 
power  arose.  And  thus  altered  and  sophisdcated  from 
•o  many  difierent  motives,  the  real  adventures  of  the 

'founder  of  the  tribe  bear  aa  litde  proportion  to  the 
legend  recited  among  his  children,  aa  the  famoua  hut 
orLoretto  bears  to  .the  highly  ornamented  church 
with  which  superstition  has  surrounded  and  encha- 
sed it.  Thus  tlie  definition  which  we  have  given  of 
Romance,  as  a  fictitious  narrative  turning  upon  the 
'  bisH^Ims  or  tke  supernatural,  might,  on  a  large 
sense,  be  said  to  embrace 

— qaiequid  Qiveis  mendaz 

^      Audet  in  bittorU, 

or.  m  fine,  the  mythological  and  fabulous  history  of 
■U  early  nations. 

It  ia  also  important  to  remark,  that  poetry,  or  ra- 
ther versed-rhythm  at  least  of  some  sort  or  other, 

•  M  originally  aeleoted  as  the  best  vehicle  for  these 
traditional  bistories.    Ita  principal  recommendation 

'  is  probably  the  greater  frioiiity  with  which  metrical 

:  narratives  are  retained  in  the  memory— a  point  of 
the  laat  consequence,  until  the  art  of  writing  is  ge- 

■  aeralhr  introduced ;  since  the  construction  ot  trie 
versa  itself  forms  an  artificial  asaociation  with  the 
nense,  the  ane  of  ^ich  aeldom  faila  to  Recall  the 
other  to  reoollection.  But  the  medium  of  verae,  at 
ilrst  adopted  merely  to  aid  the  memory^  |>ecomes 

«  soon  valuable  on  account  of  its  other  qualities.  The 
march  or  measure  of  the  stan«a  ia  gratifying  to  the 

.  ear,  and,  like  a  natural  strain  of  melody,  can  be  re- 
strained or  acoelentted,  ao  aa  to  oorreapond  with  the 
tone  of  falling  which  the  words  convey ;  while  the 
rsounenoe  ot  the  necesaary  meaaure,  rbythmf  or 
rhyn^  ia  perpetually  gratifying  the  hearer  by  a  sense 
of  dilnculty  overcome  Verse  Being  thus  adopted  as 

'  thf  vehicla  of  traditional  history,  there  needs  but  the 
•xistence  of  a  aingle  man  of  geniua,  in  order  to  car- 
ry the  composition  a  step  higher  in  the  scale  of  lite- 
tature  than  that  of  which  we  are  treating.    In  pro- 

S^rtiott  to  the  akill  which  he  attains  in  hia  art,  the 
noy.  and  ingenuity  of  the  artist  himself  are  excited ; 
a  aimple  narrative  iranamitted  to  him  by  ruder 
rhymera  ia  increased  in  length ;  ia  decorated  with  the 
fraoas  of  language,  amplified  in  detail,  and  rendered 
interaating  by  description ;  until  the  brief  and  barren 
origmal  beara  as  tittle  resemblance  to  the  finished 

Sieea,  aa  the  Hiad  of  Homer  to  the  evanesceni  tra- 
itioiis.9tttof  which  the  blind  bard  wove  his  tale  of 
.  Troy  Divine.    Hence  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
faunnioua  Percy,  and  assented  to  bv  Kitson  himself. 
'  When  about  to  preaent  to  hia  readers  an  oxeellent 
naalyaia  of  the  old  romance  of  Ijybiu9  Disconius, 
and  making  aeveral  remarks  on  the  artificial  raa- 
{iMementof  the  story,  the  Bishop  observes,  that 
11  an  Epic  poem  may  be  defined  a  (able  related  by 


a  poet  to  excite  admiration  and  iniwre  virtae,  by 
presenting  the  action  of  someone  hero  favoured br 
Heaven,  who  executes  a  great  design  in  spite  of  ail 
the  obstacles  that  oppose  nim,  I  know  not  whj  wa 
siiould  withjBoLd  the  name  oiEpie  Poem,  from  the 
piece  which  1  am  about  to  analvxc."* 

Yet  although  this  levelling  proposition  has  been 
laid  down  by  Percy,  and  assented  to  by  Ritson,  iwri' 
tcrs  who  have  few  opinions  in  common,}  ana  al- 
though, npon  so  general  a  view  of  the  subject,  the 
Iliady  or  ev?n  the  Odysse^y  of  Homer,  might  be  de- 
graded into  the  class  of  Romances,  aa  tit  Beau  D^- 
eonnu  is  elevated  into  that  of  epic  poems,  there  lies 
in  ordinary  speech,  and  in  common  senee,  aa  wide  a 
distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  cooapositiaB, 
as  thers  is  betwixt  the  rude  mvateir  or  motalstir  ot 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  regular  cnama  bv  wueh 
these  were  succeeded.  Where  the  art  and  the  otna- 
menu  of  the  poet  chiefly  attract  our  atten  tion — where 
each  part  of  the  narrative  beara  a  dae  praportioii  to 
the  others,  and  the  whole  draws  gradually  towards 
a  final  and  aatisfactory  conciusion^-where  the  du- 
racters  are  aketehed  with  force,  and  sustained  frith 
predaion— wheie  the  narrative  is  enliveoed  and 
adorned  with  ao  much,  and  no  more  of  poetical  oi 


ment  and  description,  aa  mmy  adorn,  without  inne- 
ding  its  progreaa— where  this  art  and  taate  a»  <ms- 
played.  supported,  at  the  same  tune,  by  a  aafficiflDt 
tone  ot  geniua,  and  art  of  compoaition,  tne  vrork  uo- 
duced  must  be  termed  an  Epic  Poem,  and  the  aouor 
may  claim  his  aeat  upon  the  high  and  hononicd 
throne  occupied  by  Homer,  VinplTand  Milton.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  story  languiahes  in  tedkms 
and  minute  detaiLs,  and  reliea  for  the  interest  whkh 
it  proposes  to  excite,  rather  upon  the  wild  excorsoiis 
of  an  unbridled  £ancy,  than  upon  the  skill  of  the 
poet— when  the  auperaatural  and  the  extraordinary 
are  relied  upon  exclusively  aa  the  aimporta  of  the 
intereat,  the  author,  though  his  production  oaay 
be  distinguished  by  occasional  flashes  of  ^emqs* 
and  though  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  hiatonan,  as 
containing  some  minute  fragments  of  real  eiveats, 
and  still  more  ao  to  the  antiquary,  from  the  li^t 
which  it  throws  upon  ancient  mannera,  is  still  no 
more  than  an  humble  romancer,  and  his  works  nnisl 
rank  amongst  those  rude  ornaments  of  a  dark  age^ 
which  arc  at  present  the  subject  of  our  consideration. 
Betwixt  the  extremes  of  the  two  olesses  of  oomno- 
sition,  there  must,  no  doubt,  exist  many  wonts, 
which  partake  in  eome  degree  of  the  character  or 
both ;  .and  after  having  aaatgned  moat  of  them^eaah 
to  their  proper  daas,  according  as  they  are  distin- 
guished by  r^larity  of  compoaition  and  poetical 
talent,  or,  on  the  contrary,  bv  extravagance  ot  imagi- 
nation, and  irregularity  of  detail,  there  may  still  r»» 
main  some,  in  which  these  properties  are  so  equally 
balanced,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  aay  to  whka 
daas  they  belong.  But  although  this  may  be  tha 
case  in  a  very  few  instances,  our  taate  and  habits 
readily  acknowledge  as  coinplete  and  abaolute  a  dif- 
ference betwixt  the,  Epopeia  and  Romance,  as  can: 
exist  betwixt  two  distinct  species  of  the  same  gene* 
ric  class. 

We  have  said  of  Romance,  that  it  firat  appears  in 
the  form  of  metrical  history,  professes  to  be  a  nar- 
rative of  real  facts,  and  is,  indeed,  nearly  allied  to 
aneh  hiatory  aa  an  early  state  of  society  aiibrda  i 
which  is  always  exaggerated  by  the  prejudioea  and 
partialitiea  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  beionga,  as  well 
as  deeply  marked  by  their  idolatry  and  superstition. 
These  it  becomes  tne  trade  of  the  romancera  still 
more  to  exaggerate,  imtil  the  thread  of  truth  can 
acarce  be  discerned  in  the  web  of  fable  which.nTolves 
it ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  renounce  all  hope  of  de- 
riving serious  or  authentic  information  from  the  ma- 
teriala  upon  which  the  compoundera  of  fiction  have 
been  so  long  at  work,  from  one  generation  to  another, 
that  they  have  at  length  obliterated  the  very  shadow 
of  reality  or  even  iirobability. 

The  view  we  have  given  of  the  origin  of  Romance^ 
will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  facts  which  the  re- 
searches of  so  many  active  investigators  of  tJhis 

*  ReHqu0$  of  Jneimii  En^tth  Potfry.  fH.  nxtfi 
late  is  dune  a  diteoiiiM  oo  E^to  Pocdy.  pvefiaed  to  r* 
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ioQS  snbject  bave  been  able  to  ascertain.  It  is  found 
»r  example,  and  we  will  produce  instances  in  view- 
if;  the  processor  Romance  in  particular  countries^ 
lat  the  earliest  productions  of  this  sort,  known  to 
ttBt,  are  short  narrations  or  ballads,  which  *were 
robably  sunc  on  solemn  or  festival  occasions,  re- 
>rdin2  the  deeds  and  praises  of  some  famed  cham- 
ion  of  the  tribe  and  country,  or  perhaps  the  history 
r  some  remarkable  victory  or  signal  defeat,  calcu- 
Lted  to  interest  the  audience  by  the  associations 
'hich  the  song  awakens.  These  poems,  of  which 
3ry  few  can  now  be  supposed  to  exist,  are  not  with- 
it  flashes  of  genius^  but  brief,  rude,  and  often  ob-. 
;ure,  from  real  antiquity  or  affected  sublimity  of  die- 
on.  The  song  on  the  battle  of  Brunanburgh.  pre- 
n^ed  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle^  is  a  genuine  and  curi- 
as example  of  this  aboriginal  style  of  poetry. 

Even  at  this  early  period,*  there  may  be  observed 
distinction  betwixt  what  may  be  called  the  Tern- 
oral  and  Spiritual  Romances ;  the  first  destined  to 
le  celebration  of  worldly  glory,~the  second  to  re- 
DTding  the  deaths  of  martyrs  and  the  miracles 
f  saints ;  both  which  themes  unquestionably  met 
'itfa  an  almost  equally  favourable  reception  from 
leir  hearers.  But  although  most  nations  possess, 
1  their  early  species  of  literature,  apecimena  of  both 
inds  of  Romance,  the  proportion  of  each,  as  was 
aturally  to  have  been  expected,  differs  according 
B  the  genius  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  oc- 
iir  leaned  towards  devotion  or  military  enterprise. 
"bus,  of  the  Saxon  specimens  of  poetry,  which 
lanuscripts  stiU  afford  us.  a  very  large  proportion  is 
emotional,  amongst  which  are  several  examples  of 
tie  Spiritual  Romance,  but  very  few  indeed  oi  those 
fcSpecting  warfare  or  chivalry.  On  the  other  hand, 
be  Norman  language,  though  rich  in  examples  oi 
oth  kinds  of  Romances,  is  particularlv  abundant  in 
bst  which  relates  to  battle  and  warlike  adventure. 
!lie  Christian  Saxons  had  become  comparatively 
acific,  while  the  Normans  were  certainly  accounted 
be  most  martial  people  in  Europe. 

However  different  the  Spiritual  Romance  may  be 
rom  the  temporal  in  scope  and  tendency,  the  nature 
€  the  two  compositions  did  not  otherwise  greatly 
lifer.  The  structure  of  verse  and  style  of  compost- 
k>n  was  the  same  $  and  the  induction,  even  when 
he  most  serious  subject  was  undertaken,  exactly 
Bsembled  that  with  which  minstrels  introduced  theu: 
lie  tales,  and  often  contained  aUusions,  to  th^m. 
varton quotes  a  poem  on  the  Passions,  which  begins, 

I  herath  one  hitele  tsle.  thatloh  eu  wille  teUe, 
A»  wi  TyndeUi  hit  lovrite  ia  the  fodtpelle. 
If vs  tut  nottbt  of  Ctrlemeyno  ne  of  the  Dtoptn*    ' 
Ac  of  Criittt't  thruurynfe,  Ac. 

The  Temporal  Romances,  on  the  other  hand,  of- 
en  commenced  by  such  invocations  of  the  Deity, 
a  would  only  have  been  in  place  when  a  much 
aore  solemn  subject  was  to  be  agitated.  The  ex- 
fdiimi  of  the  Romance  of  Perumbrae  may  serve 
a  an  example  of  a  custom  almost  universal : 

God  in  f lory«  of  niifhds  mooat 

That  all  thinn  made  in  sapionoe, 
Br  virtue  of  word  and  Holr  Gooito, 

Oiviof  to  men  great  exoeUence,  Ac 

The  distresses  and  dangers  which  the  knight  en- 
lured  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  earthly  fame  and  his 
^tress's  favour,  the  saint  or  martyr  was  exposed 

Sfor  the  purpose  of  securing  his  rank  in  heaven, 
d  the  favour  of  some  beloved  and  peculiar  patron 
bt.  If  the  earthly  champion  is  in  peril  from  mon- 
irs,  dragons,  and  enchantments,  the  spiritual  he- 
is  represented  as  hable  to  the  constant  assaults 
the  whole  invisible  world,  headed  by  the  ancient 
igon*  himself.  If  the  knignt  is  succoured  at  need 
X  some  favouring  fairy  or  protecting  genius,  the 

Knt  is  under  the  protection  not  only  of  the  whole 
avenly  host,  but  of  some  one  divine  patron  or 
Slroness  who  is  his  especial  auxiliary.  Lastly,  the 
nclusion  of  the  Romance,  which  usually  assigns 
to  the  champion  a  fair  realm,  an  abundant  succes- 
iDn,  and  a  train  of  happy  years,  consigns  to  (he 
hartyr  his  fane  and  altar  upon  earth,  ana  in  heaven 
pis  seat  among  saints  and  angels,  and  his  ehare  in 

L^The  fvligioua  M>an«n'*ei»  of  Barlaam  and  Jehctaphat  were 
■■••veed  bjr  John  of  Damascus  in  the  vigfaih  centuiy. 


a  blessed  eternity.  It  remains  but  to  say,  that  the 
style  and  language  of  these  t^vo  classes  do  not  great- 
ly differ,  and  that  the  coinyoBersof  both  employ  the 
same  structure  of  rhythm  and  of  language,  and 
draw  their  ideas  and  their  incidents  from  einiiliar 
sources;  so  that,  having  noticed  the  existence  of 
the  Spiritual  Roiuunce,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the 
present  to  prosecute  this  subject  any  further. 

Another  early  and  natural  division  of  these  works 
of  fiction  seems  to  have  arranged  them  into  Scrioua 
and  ComicaL  The  former  were  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous, and  examples  of  the.  latter  are  in  most 
countries  comparatively  rare.  Such  a  class,  how- 
ever, existed,  as  proper  Romances,  even  if  we  hold 
the  Comic  Romance  cystine t  from  the  Conies  and 
Pabliaux  of  the  French,  and  from  such  jocular 
English  narratives  as  the  W\fc  JUapt  in  moriC^ 
Skin,  T7ie  JVtar  and  ths  Boy^  and  similar  humor- 
ous tales ;  of  which  the  reader  will  find  many  ex- 
amples in  Ritson*s  Ancient  English  Poetry^  and  ia 
other  collections.  The  scene  oi  these  gesUa  being 
laid  in  low,  or  at  least  in  ordinary  life,  they  approach 
in  their  nature  more  nearly  to  the  class  of  novels, 
and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  earliest  speci- 
mens or  that  kind  of  composition.  But  the  proper 
Comic  Romance  was  that  in  which  the  high  terma 
and  knightly  adventures  of  chivalry  were  burlesqued, 
by  ascribing  them  to  clowns,  or  others  of  a  low  and 
mean  degree.  Such  compositions  formed,  as  it  were* 
a  parody  on  the  Serious  Romance,  to  which  they 
bore  the  same  proportion  as  the  antimask,  smdi- 
ously  filled  with  grotesque,  absurd,  and  extravaguit 
characters,  **  entering,"  as  the  stage  direction  usuallv 
informs  us,  "  to  a  confused  music,  bore  to  the  mask 
itself,  where  all  was  dignified,  noble,  stalely,  and 
harmonious. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  Comic  Romance  is 
the  Tournament  of  Toitenkam^  printed  in  Percy's 
Rdiquux^  in  which  a  number  of  clowns  are  introdu- 
ced practising  one  of  those  warlike  games,  which  were 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  warlike  and  noble. 
They  are  represented  making  vows  to  the  awan» 
the  peacock,  and  the  ladies;  riding  a  tilt  on  their 
clumsy  cart  horses,  and  encountering  each  other 
with  plough -shares,  and  flails ;  while  their  defcnmvo 
armour  consisted  of  areat  wooden^  bowls  and 
troughs,  by  way  of  helmets  and  cuirasses.  The 
learned  editor  seenis  to  have  thought  this  singular 
composition  was,  like  Don  Quixote,  with  which  he 
compares  it.  a  premeditated  effort  of  satire,  written 
to  expose  the  grave  and  fantastic  manners  of  tha 
Serious  Romance.  This  ia  considering  the  matter 
too  deeply,  and  ascribing  to  the  author  of  the  Tbur- 
nament  of  Toitenhaw.^  a  more  critical  purpose  than 
he  was  probably  capable  of  concdving.  ,  It  is  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  his  only  ambition  was  .to 
raise  a  laugh,  by  ascribing  to  the  vulgar  the  man- 
ners and  exercises  of  the  noble  and  valiant  ^  as  m 
the  well-known  farce  High  lAft  Belmo  Statrs^  the 
ridicule  is  not  directed  against  the  manners  de- 
scribed, but  against  the  menials  who  affect  those, 
that  are  only  befitting  their  superiors. 

The  Bunting  of  Uie  Hare,  puWished  in.lhe  col- 
lection formed  by  the  late  mdustrious  and  accurate 
Mr.  Weber,  is  a  Comic  Romance  of  the  same  order.. 
A  yeoman  informs  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
hamlet  that  he  has  found  a  hare  sitting,  and  in- 
quires if  there  is  any  gentleman  near  who  k^ps 
greyhounds,  for  the  purpose  of  coursmg  her.  The 
villian  to  whom  he  communicates  this  information 
relies,  there  is  no  need  of  sending  for  a  gentle- 
man's assistance,  and  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
catalogue  of  ban-dogs,  which  are  the  property  of 
himself  and  the  other  clowns  of  ihe  village : 

"  Hob  Andrew  Y  thnike  on  now. 
He  bail  a  dogge  wyll  take  a  sow. 
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And  bryne  nur  to  the  cowtte  . 

Tlwr  i»  no  Uiyng  he  wvU  fonake, 

Y«  Kchall  M  oym  this  hare  take. 

And  ffoaw  ato  bur  tbrowtte. 

"  Parkjm  the  ixAtet,  base  iij  that  wyll  aoi  ftyll  t 
Short  tfchunkos  and  neuer  a  tay  11  j 

No  kalfo  so  greyt.  as  Y  wene. 
So  has  Dykon  and  Jac  Grrme, 
Bo  baa  yonge  Raynall  and  gym. 

And  oil  the  scball  hom  sene.'* 
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itken  the  chaie  it  MwmMed,  tbo  yoeman  pots  qp 
.  tW  hai%  •  who-  witli  Kiel*  Mtoutly  makes  hm  «boi|m 
frdfli  tk«  maagrel  masttflbi  and  l^reaka  a  ring  whicii 
h»  iMea  iMiiiad  tnr  tkt  jMaaapta,  armed  whk 
tMr  0aat  olubs  and  Mtsi  Onat  is  the  terror  of  the 
uiditMMaT  over  whom  she  ran  m  her  retreat,  and 
who  etpeoled  fliU^  that  she  would  have  torn  his 
thfoat  out.  The  inexperienced  eurs  and  mastiffs, 
instead  of  pursuinv  the  gamei  eommenee  a  battle 
r^yal  amongst  theniseWea,-'their  masters  take  part 
in  the  firaf,  and  beat  eaeh  other  suimdty.  In  short, 
the  hantingof  the  harSi  scaree  less  dolenil  than  that, 
of  Cheviot,  eenelndes  like  the  latter;  vrith  the  wo- 
men of  the  village  coming  to  caory  on  the  wounded 
and  slain.  ^ 

It  can  harcttf  be  sapposed  .the  satire  is  directed 

Eet  the  sport  of  hunting  itsdf ;  since  the  whole 
le  arises  out  of  the  want  of  the  necessary 
ledge  of  its  rulee,  incident  to  the  ignomnce 
and  inexperience  of  the  clowns,  who  undertook  to 
practise  an  art  peculiar  to  gentlemen. 

The  ancient  poetry  of  Scotland  furnishes  several 
examples  of  this  lameroHS  style  of  romantic  compo- 
sition ;  as  the  Tbttmamdnt  at  the  Drum,  and  the 
JuiHng  qf  H%teon  and  Btirbourt  bv  Sir  David 
Lindsay.  It  is  probable  that  these  mocK  encounters 
were  sometimes  aeted  in  earnest ;  at  least  King 
James  I.  is  acciused  of  witnessing  such  practical 
jests ;  **  sometimes  presenting  David  Droman  and 
Archie  Armstrong,  the  icing's  fool,  on  the  back  of 
other  fools,  to  tilt  at  one  another  till  they  fell  toge- 
ther by  the  ears."— (Sir  Antony  WeWon*B  Court  qf 
Sing  James.) 

In  hastily  notieijig  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Romance,  we  have  in  some  degree  delayed  our  pro- 
mised accoant  of  its  rise  and  progress ;  an  inquiry 
which  we  mean  chiefly  to  confine  to  the  Romance 
of  the  middle  a^.  It  is  indeed  true  that  this  spe- 
cies of  composition  is  common  to  almost  all  nations, 
ana  th^t  even  if  we  deem  the  Iliad  and  Odysaty 
compositions  too  dignified  by  the  strain  of  poetry 
in  which  they  are  composed  to  bear  the  name  ot 
Metrical  Romances;  yet  we  have  the  Fasioral  Ro- 
mance of  Daphnis  and  O^oe,  and  the  Historical 
Romance  of  Thtagtnea  and  Cfiaridea^  which  are 
sufficiently  accurate  specimens  of  that  style  of  com- 
position. The  MUeaianfahU^  and  the  Romances 
of  Antonhis  Dibgenes,  described  by  Photius.  could 
they  be  recovered^  would  also,  be  found  to  belong  to 
the  same  class.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing 
that  the  Sybarites,  whose  luxurious  habits  seems  to 
have  been  intellectual,  as  well  as  sensual,  were  pe* 
coliarly  addicted  to  the  perusal  of  the  Milesian 
faoles;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  nar- 
ratives were  not  of  that  severe  kind  which  inspired 
high  thoughts  and  martial  virtues.  But  there  would 
be  Uttle  advantage  derived  from  extending  our  re- 
searclies  into  the  ages  of  classical  antiquity  respect- 
ing a  class  of  qprapositlons,  which,  though  they 
«xi|ted  then,  as  in  almost  every  stage  of  society, 
were  neither  so  numerous  nor  of  such  hig^  repute 
as  to  constitute  any  considerable  portion  of  that 
literature. 

Want  of  space  also  rnay  entitle  us  to  dismiss  the 
consideration  of  the  Oriental  Romances,  unless  in 
so  far  as  in  the  course  of  the  middle  ages  they  came 
to  furnish  materials  for  enlarging  and  varying  the 
character  of  the  Romances  of  knight-errantry. 
That  they  existed  eariy,  and  were  highly  esteemed 
both  among  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  has  never 
been  disputed ;  and  the  most  interesting  light  has 
hefiii  lately  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  pubucadon 
of  Antar^  one  of  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  must 
rational,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  of  the  Oriental 
iictions.  The  Persian  Romance  of  the  Ska-Nameh 
is  well  known  to  Europeans  by  name,  and  by  copi- 
•ous  extracts;  and  the  love-tale  of  M^noun  and 
Leilah  ia  also  familiar  to  our  ears,  if  not  to  our  re- 
-eollections.  Many  of  the  ficcioRS  in  the  extraordi- 
,  nary  collection  of  the  Arabian  TaUa.  that  of  Co- 
dadad  and  his  brethren,  for  example,  approach 
strictly  to  the  character  of  Romances  of  Chivalry : 
luthougii  in  general  they  must  be  allowed  to  exceed 
the  more  tome  northern  fictions  in  dauntless  viva- 


city of  inTenripq,  aqd  in  tUr  mfitfi 
to  nte  marvsRons.    Sevet^al  vpectmi. 
nric  Romance  an  also  to  M  found 
those  whjch  aiv  serious  t  and  we  nave 
most  positive  authority  that  the  recital  of  ^ 

ductive  fictions  is  at  this  moment  an  amunetnnntM 
fascinating  and  general  among  the  people  oa  tH 
East,  as  the  perusal  of  printed  Romances  aim  ^ 
vels  among  the  European  public  ^t  a  minute  A* 
vestigation  into  this  partioidar  qpecies  of  Romaafil 
would  lead  us  from  our  present  field,  already  sadt 
ciently  extensive  for  the  limits  to  which  oar  plai^ 
confines  it 

•  The  European  Romance^  wharerer  it  ariMs;  aB4 
in  whatsoever  country  it  begins  to  be  cuItiirsiAl,  hm 
its  origin  in  some  part  of  the  reid  or  fkbulsus  histoiy 
of  that  country ;  and  of  tlus  we  wiji)  produce;  in  tfaa 
sequel,  abundant  proofo.  But  the  smipla  tale  of  as- 
dition  had  not  passed  through  many  moutb^  en 
some  one,  to  indulge  his  own  propensity  for  the  woa* 
derfol,  or  to  secure  by  novelty  the  attention  of  Ui 
audience,  augments  the  meaare  chronicle  with  ha 
own  apocr\i>naI  inventions.  Skirmishes  are  ehirUtd. 
into  great  battles  t  the  champion  of  a  rena^te  &^  a 
exaggerated  into  a  sort  of  demi-god:  and  the  eoe* 
mies  whom  he  encountered  and  subdued  are  moki- 
plied  in  nuniber  and  magnified  in  strength,  in  ord^ 
to  add  dignity  t6  his  successes  against  tnem.  Chant* 
ed  to  rhythmical  niunben,  the  songs  which  o^ 
brate  the  early  valour  of  the  fothss  of  the  tribe  h^ 
come  its  war-cry  in  batusi  and  men  mardh  i^ 
conflict  hymning  the  praises  and  the  deeds  of  Bomf 
real  or  stippqsed  preoirsor  who  h^  marsbaZfed 
their  fathers  m  the  path  of  victory,  mo  ziMder  csu^ 
have  rorgotteOt  that,  when  the  decisive  baitW  oC 
Hastings  commenoedk  a  Norman  minstr^U  l^aiQ»> 
fer,  advanced  on  horseback  before  the  invadian 
host,  and  gave  the  signal  for  onset,  by  sinong  the 
Sonf^  qf  Roland,  that  renowned  nephew  of  Chasi^ 
msgne,  of  whom  Romance  speaks  so  muchy  tad 
history  so  little ;  and  whose  mil,  with  the  chivabf: 
of  ChjU'les  the  Great  in  the  pass  of  Ronce»vaUf^ 
has  given  rise  to  such  clouds  of  romantic  fictniL 
that  Its  very  name  has  been  forever  associated  wt£ 
it.  The  remarkable  passage  has  b^en  often  quo^ip^ 
from  the  Brut  of  Trace,  an  Anglo-Nonnaa  swia- 
cal  Chronicle. 

TniUeliir.  qui  iMNdt  bira  >hss*>n> 
Sur  \m  cmv^T  gi  tost  vont, 
Derftut  to  Doe  alont  clmiiuBt 
!)•  RaftomtifM  •!  de  RiMltnl, 
B^  d'Olivcr  ot  4m  vawak, 
Qui  nMmisot  on  lUsDootrali. 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered  : 

Tailtoftr.  who  iud(  both  w«n  aadloMil, 
Ctinemoimted  on  a  eonrser  pnmA ; 
Befiim  tb«  Duk«  Uw  miMliei  nraur, 
AvA  UfaA  of  Cbariaa  tml  Roland  •osfft 
or  OtjYar  and  championt  mo, 
Wbo  died  at  final  mmcevaiur. 

This  champion  j^sasflssd  the  sleight-of-hand  of  tli» 
juggler,  as  well  sa  the  art  of  the  minstreL  He  toss- 
edup  his  sword  in  the  air,  and  caught  it  again  as 
he  galloped  to  ths  charge,  and  showed  oth«r  feats 
of  dexterity.  Tuillcfer  slew  two  Saxon  waRiom«f 
distinction,  and  was  himself  killed  by  a  thira.  iBt- 
son,  with  less  than  his  usual  severe  accuracy^ 
posed  that  Taillofer  sung  some  part  of  a  long  m^ 
cal  Romance  upon  Roland  and  nis  history;  out 
words  chanaont  cantilena^  and  songy  by  which 
composition  is  usually  described,  seems  rather  to  sp- 
ply  to  a  brief  ballad  or  national  song ;  which  is  dso 
more  consonant  with  Our  ideas  of  the  time  mi 
place  where  it  was  chanted. 

But  neither  with  these  romantic  and  metrkat 
chronicles  did  the  mind  Ions  remain  satisfied.  Ron 
details  were  demanded,  ana  were  liberally  added  by 
the  invention  of  those  who  undertook  to  cater  for 
the  public  taste  in  such  matters.  The  same  ngmef 
of  kings  and  champions,  which  had  first  caught  the 
national  ear,  were  still  retained,  in  order  to  secars 
attention;  and  the  same  assertions  of  aothentidlla^ 
and  afiected  references  to  real  history,  were  stoutQf 
made,  both  in  the  commencement  and  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative.    Each  natioiii  as  mU  presendy  fts 
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iPOMMf  atUnpfk  to  adopt  to  itMtf  a  eyielo  of  he- 
■oe*  UM  wo«e  oftna  lUad  s  a  aort  of  oommon  pio- 
MTty  to  fll  miaatveU  who  ahoaa  t»  naka  uae  oC 
tMiSk  moer  m  oondilion  alwa^a  tlSt  the  genarai 
ohsiMleT  aacnbetf  to  each  indmhial  hero  waa  pre- 
aewed  with  aoma  degree  of  coQaiatanoy.  Thua,  in 
iha  Roraaiicea«f  T%4  Sanmd  TahU^  Qawain  ia  uau- 
W  reprcaeated  aa  oounoona  v  Kay  aa^  nide  and 
boaatfiit ;  liordrad  aa  treadierouB ;  «id  Sir  Launee- 
bt  aaa  tz«a  though  a  ainfol  lovei,  and  in  all  other 
Mepeeta  a  model  of  chivalry^  Amid  the  Palodinaof 
Charlamaenev  whoae  cycle  may  he  eoMidered  aapa- 
niuarlf  thepropavty  of  Freoeh  n  oraoaition  toNor- 
paao- A«vo  Romance,  Gan,  or  Ganelon  of  MayencCi 
Maalwaya  reDfeaoited  aa  a  faithleaa  traitor*  engaged 
A  iatrigaea  foi  the  deatniotioii  of  Ghriatiaaity ;  »»» 
land  aa  bravai  u^auapidpua^  deroledly  loyal,  and 
loraawhat  aimple  in  his  diapoaitiott ;  Raaaud,  or  Ri- 
aaldd^  who  poaeoaaed  the  firaotier  fortreaa,  ia  paint- 
9d  with  all  the  propertiea  of  a  hordeaer,  Tahant^ 
Klert,  ingaaioua,  npacioua,  and  onacropnlonai.  Hie 
paae  eonventioaal  diatinctionB  may  be  traced  in  the 
iuatory  of  theNibeliinft  a  compoaition  of  9«andi- 
Mvian  oogiBi  which  haa  aapphed  matter  for  ao 
nany  Teutonic  Romaneea.  Meiateir  Hikdebrand. 
Stzei,  Theodoriok.  and  the  champion  Hogan,  aa  well 
la  Chiimhilda  and  the  ftnalea  introdacM,  haTe  the 
lame  iadividiiality  el  character,  which  ia  aaeribed, 
n  HoBEier'a  immortal  wrilmsa,  to  the  wiae  Ulyaaaa* 
^  hraye  but  relanileM  Acmllea,  hia  more  gentle 
imd  Palrofiloa,  Saipedon  the  iavonhte  of  the  goda» 
UM  Hector  the  pfoteator  of  mankind.  It  waa  not 
larmitted  to  the  invention  of  a  Greek  poet  to  make 
[k]ax  a  dwad;  or  Teucer  a  giant,  Tberaitea  a  faevo^  or 
[^nwdea  a  oovrard ;  and  it  aeema  to  have  bean  nn- 
Icr  similar  reatrictiona  respecting  conaUtancy,  that 
he  ancient  fomancera  ezerciaed  their  ingenuity  ap- 
m  the  materials  eopplied  them  by  their  piidaceaaoia. 
Sut,  in  other  rsapecta,  the  whole  store  of  romantic 
liatory  and  tradklion  was  free  to  all  aa  a  joint  atook 
a  trade,  on  which  each  had  a  right  to  chraw  aa  auit- 
d  hia  parttcular  purpoaea.  He  waa  at  liberty  not 
auy  to  a^ect  a  hero  ant  of  known  and  eatabhahed 
lamea  which  had  been  tina  theate  of  otbcra,  but  to 
magine  a  new  peiaonage  of  hia  own  pure  fancy,  and 
iopioine  him  with  the  neroea  of  Aruiur'a  Taole  or 
Thsvlemagne'aCourt,  in  the  way  which  best  suited  hia 
Msey.  He  waa  permitted  to  exate  aew  ware  against 
^Moa  bulwarka  of  Chriatendom.  invade  them  with 
leah  and  innumerable  hoata  ot  Saraoena,  reduee 
ham  to  the  Wat  extremity,  drive  them  from  their 
hionea»  and  lead  them  into  captivity,  and  again  to 
eGeve  their  peraons^  and  restore  their  sovereignty, 
)f  eventa  and  agenta  totally  uidinown  in  their  torm- 
tf-atoiy. 

Ift  the  cbaraotara  thus  asaigoed  to  the  individual 
leraonages  of  romantic  fiyciios,  it  is  poaaible  there 
aight  be  some  shght  ibundatioBin  remote  tradition^ 
la  there  were  also  probably  some  real  gvounda  for 
he  eziatence  ol  suoh  persons,  and  perhaps  for  a 
'ery  few  of  the  leading  circumstanees  atiriSuted  to 
hem.  But  these  realities  only  exist  as  the  few 
g-flins  of  wheat  in  the  bushel  ot  chaff,  incapable  of 
leing  winnowed  out,  or  cleared  from  the  masa  of 
iction  with  which  each  new  romancer  had  in  hia 
om  overwhelmed  them.  So  that  Romance,  thao^ 
Mrtainly  derivinf^  its  first  origiaal  from  the  pure 
'aoX  of  History,  is  suppUedi,  during  the  course  of 
\  very  few  generations,  with  so  many  tributes 
rom  the  Imagination,  that  at  length  the  very 
Mume  comas  to  oe  used  to  distinguish  worka  of  pure 
iction. 

When  BO  popular  a  department  ol  poetry  has  at>^ 
ained  this  decided  character,  it  becomca  time  to  in- 
Ijuire  who  were  the  compoaera  of  th^e  numerous, 
eogthened^  and  once  admired  narratives  which  are 
called  Metrical  Romances,  and  from  whence  they 
Lrew  their  authority.  Both  these  subjects  of  dis- 
rusaion  have  been  the  source  of  great  controversy 
imong  antiauarians )  a  clasa  of  men  who.  be  it  said 
vith  tneir^  rorgiveneas,  are  apt  to  be  both  positive 
md  polemical  upon  the  very  points  which  sre  least 
Risceptible  of  proof,  and  which  are  least  valuable 
f  the  trath  eomd  be  aacertained ;  and  which,  there- 


fofe^  we  woddaMly  have  seen  handled  with  moiv 
diffidenoa,  and  hettar  tamper,  in  proportion  to  thf«r 
uncartainty 

The  late  voporable  Dr.  Fbrcy,  Biahop  of  Daomossi 
led  the  way  unwarily  to  thia  dire  controveray,  by  a** 
cribiag  the  compoaition  of  onr  ancient  heroic  aonga 
and  metrical  l^tanda,  in  rather  too  liberal  language^ 
to  the  minatiela,  that  daaa  of  men  by  whom  thay 
were  generally  recited,  lliis  excellent  naraon«  to 
whoae  memory  the  lovera  of  our  aaoient  lyre  muat 
always  remain  so  deeply  indebted,  did  not,  on  pub- 
lishing^ hia  work  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  aea  the  la^ 
neceaaity  of  observing  the  utmost  and  most  aosi^ 
rate  praeiaios  either  in  hia  traaacnpts  or  hia  defim- 
tions.  The  study  which  he  wiahed  to  introduce  waa 
a  new  one^it  was  hia  object  to  place  it  bafoia  tha 
public  in  an  engagiag  and  intereating  form ;  aid«  ia 
coaaideration  <»  hia  naving  obtained  thia  important 
point  we  ought  to  make  every  allowance,  net  onlf 
for  alight  inaecuraciea,  bat  for  aoma  haaty  oonehi' 
skma,  and  evei^  »aggaratioiia»  with  which  he  wtf 
iaduiced  to  gamiah  hia  labour  of  love.  He  dsfinad 
the  minatrela,  to  whose  laboora  he  chiefly  aacrihed 
the  metrical  compositions  on  which  he  oeaiiMl  to  4x 
the  attention  of  the  public,  aa  "  an  order  of  man  ui 
the  middle  agaa^  who  aubeisted  by  the  artaof  i 
and  muaic.  and  aang  to  the  harp  verses  com! 
bv  themselvea  or  otnsffs."*  In  a  very  learnat 
elegant  eaaav  upon  the  text  thua  anAOuneedt. 
reverend  Prelate  m  a  great  measure  supported  ^.. 
definition  which  he  had  laid  down :  although  it  maf 
be  thought  that,  in  the  first  editiona  at  leajH»  he  kan 
been  anxioua  to  view  the  profossioa  of  the  minatrela 
on  their  fairest  and  moat  brilhant  side :  and  to  9mim 
to  them  a  hkher  station  in  society  than  a  gansaaj 
review  of  alTthe  paaaagea  connected  with  then\  witt 
permit  us  to  give  to  a  class  of  persona,  who  either 
Uved  a  vagrant  life,  dependent  on  the  pceoarioun 
taate  of  the  public  lor  a  hard-eamed  mamtonanca^ 
or,  at  best,  were  retained  as  a  part  of  the  menial  Uh 
tinue  of  aome  haughty  baron,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure identified  with  his  musical  band. 

The  late  acute,  industrious,  and  ingenioaa  Mr.  lo* 
seph  Ritson,  whose  severe  accuracy  waa  connected 
with  an  unhappy  eagemeaa  and  irritability  of  temper, 
tookadvanuae  ofthTexaggerationa  occasionally  to 
be  found  in  the  Bishop's  Aeamnt  qf  Ancient  imn- 
atreUy,  and  assailed  him  with  terras  which  are  any- 
thing hut  courteous.  Without  finding  an  excuae, 
either  in  the  novelty  of  the  amdies  in  which  Paity 
had  led  the  way,  or  in  the  vivacity  of  imagination 
which  he  did  not  htmaelf  share,  he  proceeded  to' ar- 
raign each  trivial  inaccuracy  aa  a  gross  fraud,  and' 
every  deduction  which  he  considered  to  be  erroneous 
as  a  wilful  untnnh,  fit  to  be  atigmattzed  with  the 
broadest  appellation  by  which  falsehood  can  be  dia- 
tinguished.  Yet  there  is  so  little  room  for  this  ex- 
treme loss  of  temper,  that,  upon  a  recent  perusal  of 
both  th6se  ingenious  essays,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  tba<  tha  reverend  Emtor  oi  the  ReUqut».  and 
the  accurate  Antiquary,  have  difiered  so  veiy  nttlai 
a%  in  eseantial  faats,  they  appear  to  have  dona^ 
Citations  are.  indeed,  made  by  both  with  no  apa- 
nng  band :  and  hot  argumenta,  and,  on  one  aide  at 
leaat,  hard  words,  are  unsparingly  employed  t  wkile^ 
as  is  said  to  happen  in  theolo^eal  poiemica,  the  can- 
teat  gro^  warmer,  in  proportion  aa  the  ground  eon* 
oerninc  which  it  is  earned  on  is  narrower  and  mewj 
insignificant.  But  notwithataoding  allthiaardanrof 
controversy,  their  syatoma  in  reality  do  not  eaaen* 
tially  difier. 

Ritson  is  chiefly  offended  at  the  aweening  conclu- 
sion, in  which  Percy  statea  the  minatrela  aa  aubaist- 
ing  oy  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  and  reciting  to 
the  harp  verses  composed  by  themselves  and  others. 
He  shows  very  successfully  that  this  definition  ia 
conaiderably  too  extensive,  and  that  the  term  min- 
strel comprehended,  of  old,  not  mereljr  those  who 
recited  to  the  harp  or  other  instrument  roraaneea 
and  ballads,  but  others  who  were  distinguished  by 
their  skill  in  instrumental  music  only;  and,  more- 
over, that  jnggl^a,  sleight-of-hand  performers,  dan- 

*  £»miy  on  Jmdent  MbmtrA  in  Bngltmd,  pnfited  to  Ihi 
fint  Tolumo  of  Buliop  Pcrcf's  RcUqua. 


as 
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CCT8,  tnmblers  and  mivh  like  STibordinate  artists, 
who  were  introduced  lo  help  away  the  tedious  hours 
in  an  ancient  feudal  castle,  were  al?o  comprehended 
nnder  the  general  term  of  minptrel.  But  nllhough  he 
distinctly  proves  that  Percy's  definition  applied  only 
to  one  class  of  the  persons  termed  minstrels,  those 
namely  who  sung  or  recited  verses,  and  in  many 
cases  of  their  own  composition:  the  bishop's  posi- 
tion remains  unassailable,  in  solar  as  relates  to  one 
general  class,  and  those  the  most  distinguished  du- 
ring the  middle  ages.  All  minstrels  did  not  use  the 
harp,  and  recite  or  compose  romantic  poetry ;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  such  was  the  occupation  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  order.  This  Ritson  has  ra- 
ther admitted  than  dented :  and  the  number  of  quo- 
tations which  his  industry  has  brought  together,  ren- 
dered such  an  admission  inevitable. 

Indeed,  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  ancient 
Romances  of  the  metrical  claae,  shows  us  that  they 
were  composed  for  the  express  purpose  of  beinjg  re- 
cited, or,  more  properly,  chanted,  to  some  simple 
tune  or  cadence,  for  the  amusement  of  a  large  audi- 
ence. Our  ancestors,  as  they  were  circumscribed  in 
knowledge,  were  also  more  hmited  in  conversational 
powers  than  their  enJij^htened  descendants:  and  it 
seems  probable,  that,  m  their  public  festivals,  there 
was  great  advantage  found  in  the  presence  of  a  min- 
strel, who  should  recite  some  popular  composition 
on  their  favourite  subjects  of  love  and  vnif  to  pre- 
Tent  those  pauses  of  discourse  which  sometimes  fall 
heavilv  on  a  company,  even  of  the  present  accom- 
pUshea  age,  and  to  supply  an  agreeable  train  of  ideas 
to  those  guests  who  had  few  of  their  own.  It  is, 
therefore,  almost  constantlyinsinuated,  that  the  Ro- 
mance was  to  be  chanted  or  recited  to  a  large  and 
iMtive  society,  and  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
piece,  generally  at  the  opening,  there  is  a  request  of  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  tne  performer ;  and  hence,  the 
perpetual  "Lythe  and  Uste%  lordings  free,"  which  in 
those,  or  eqmvalent  words,  forms  the  introduction  to 
00  manv  Romances.  As,  for  example,  in  the  old 
poem  of  Ouy  and  Colbrandi  the  minstrel  speaks  of 
his  own  occupation : 

"  When  meat  and  drink  is  sroat  pleotjFC, 
^  Then  loidt  and  ladjei  atill  will  be, 

And  ait  and  solace  lythe. 
Then  it  ii  time  for  mee  to  speake. 
Of  kom  koifbta  and  kenipee  greate. 

Such  carping  for  to  kytno." 

Chaucer,  also,  in  his  Rymeof  SirTbopas,  assigns 
to  the  minstrels  of  his  hero's  household  the  same 
duty,  of  reciting  Roma  aces  of  spiritual  or  secular 
herpes,  for  the  good  knight^s  pastime  while  arming 
for  battle : 

•'  Do.flum,"  he  aayd.  "  mj  mineitialM. 
Ajid  jcstoun  for  to  telleo  tolea 

Anon  in  min  arming, 
or  romaancee  that  bra  realei. 
Of  popee  and  of  caidioalei, 

And  eke  of  lov»-ioa^ng." 

Not  to  multiply  quotations,. we  will  only  add  one  of 
some  importance,  which  must  have  escaped  Rit- 
son s  researches:  for  his  editorial  integnty  was 
such,  a«  rendered  him  incapable  of  suppressing  evi- 
dence on  either  side  of  the  question.  In  the  old  Ro- 
mance or  legend  of  7>u«  Thomas  and  the  Queen 
gfJBUland,  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  himself  a  minstrel, 
18  gifted  by  the  Q^ieen  of  the  Faery  with  the  facul- 
ties of  music  and  song.  The  answer  of  Thomas  is 
not  only  conclusive  as  to- the  minstrel's  custom  of 
leciution.  but  shows  that  it  was  esteemed  the  high- 
est branch  of  his  profession  and  superior  as  such  to 
mere  mstnimentai  music  f 

"  '^'^•'T*  ""^  .«*n>.  Thoma«,  wbereaoovet  ye  goo. 

Thomas  take  the  thoM  with  the" 

Harping,"  he  said,  "  ken  I  non. 
For  tooge  is  chofe  of  MynAtrohe."* 

We  therefore  arrive  at  the  legitimate  conclusion, 
tnat  although,  under  the  general  term  minstreU, 
were  comprehended  many  who  probably  entcrtainS 
tbe  pubhc  only  with  instrumental  performances, 
with  ribald  tales,  with  jugglery,  orfarcical  represent- 
ations, yet  one  class  amongst  them,  and  that  a  nu- 

•  Jamie«m'a  Popular  BmlUtds,  ?ol.  H.  p.  S7. 


meroTis  one,  made  poetical  recitations  Aieir  chiefs  if 
not  their  exclusive  occupation.  The  memory  of 
these  men  wo^  in  the  general  case,  the  depofiiwnT 
of  the  pieces  which  tney  recited;  and  hence,  al- 
though a  number  of  their  Romances  still  eurvi**, 
very  many  more  have  doubtless  fallen  into  oblivion. 

That  the  minstrels  were  also  the  authors  of  maar 
of  these  poem's,  and  that  they  altered  and  enhar^ 
others^  is  a  matter  which  can  scarce  be  doubted^ 
when  It  is  proved  thM  they  were  the  ordinary  reci- 
ters of  thorn.  It  was  as  natural  for  a  minstrel  to 
become  a  poet  or  composer  of  Romances,  as  for  a 
player  to  be  a  dramatic  author,  or  a  musician  a  oon- 
poser  of  music.  Whatsoever  individual  an>ong  a 
class,  whose  trade  it  was  to  recite  poetry,  felt  tbe 
least  degree  of  poetical  enthusiasm  id  a  prt^esaoo 
so  pecubarly  calculated  to  inspire  it,  must,  Irom  ihct 
very  impulse,  have  become,  an  original  author,  or 
translator  at  least :  thus  siving  novelty  to  his  n- 
citations,  and  acquiring  additional  profit  and  fame. 
^Bishop  Percy,  therefore,  states  tne  case  fairly  ia 
the  following  paassxe :— '*it  can  hardly  be  expected^ 
that  we  should  be  able  to  produce  ro^ar  and  on- 
broken  annals  of  the  minstrel  art  and  its  profesacn^ 
or  have  sufficient  information,  whether  every  mia- 
strel  or  bard  composed  himself  or  only  repeated,  the 
songs  he  chanted.  Some  probably  did  the  one,  and 
some  the  other ;  and  it  would  have  been  wonderluL 
indeed,  if  men,  whose  peculiar  profession  it  was,  aim 
who  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  entertain  their 
hearers  with  poetical  compositions,  were  peculiarir 
deprived  of  all  poetical  genius  themsdvesj  and  had 
been  under  a  physical  incapacitv  of  composing  thoao 
common  popular  rhymes,  which  were  the  usual  sub- 
jects of  their  recitation."*  While,  however,  we  ac- 
quiesce in  the  proposition,  that  the  minstrels  conk- 
posed  many,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  the  metri- 
cal Romances  which  they  sung,  it  is  evident  they 
were  frequently  assisted  in  the  task  by  others,  who, 
though  not  belonging  to  this  profeesion,  were 
prompted  by  leisure  and  incHnation  to  enter  upon 
the  literary  or  poetical  department  as  amatetira. 
These  very  often  belong^ed  to  the  clerical  professioB, 
amongst  whom  relaxation  of  discipline,  abundance 
of  spare  time,  and  impatience  of  the  routine  of  cere- 
monious duties,  often  led  individuale  into  worse  o«v 
cupations  than  the  Ustening  to  or  compoaing  metri- 
cal Romances.  It  was  in  vain  that  both  tbe  poeme 
and  the  minstrels  who  recited  them  were,  by  sta- 
tute, debarred  from  entering  the  more  rigid  monas- 
teries. Both  found  their  way  frequentiv  to  tin 
refectory,  and  were  made  more  wdcome  then  bce- 
thren  of  their  own. profession;  as  we  may  learn 
from  a  memorable  Oett,  in  which  two  poor  travel- 
hng  priests,  who  had  been  received  into  a  monastery 
with  acclamation,  under  the  mistakeii  idea  of  thor 
being  minstrels,  are  turned  out  in  disgrace,  when  is 
is  discovered  that  they  were  indeed  capable  of  fur- 
nishing spiritual  instruction,  but  understood  none 
of  the  entertaining  arts  with  which  the  hospitaiity 
of  then*  hosts  might  have  been  repaid  by  itmerant 
bards. 

Nay,  besides  a  truant  disposition  to  a  forbiddes 
task,  many  of  the  grave  authors  may  hame  aUeee^ 
in  their  own  defence,  that  the  connexion  betweAi 
history  and  Romance  was  not  m  their  day  entirely 
dissolved.  Some  eminent  men  exercised  thems^ver 
in  both  kinds  of  composition^  aa  for  exampH 
Maitre  Wace,  a  canon  of  Gaen,  m  Normandy,  wtk^ 
besides  the  metrical  chronicle  of  La  BruL  contain- 
ing the  earliest  history  of  England,  and  other  histo- 
rical legends,  wrote  in  1156,  the  Romande  ChevaUer 
d^Lyon,  probably  the  same  translated  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Ywain  and  Gatoain,  Lambert  li  Core,  and 
Benoit  de  Saint-Maur,  seem  both  to  have  been  of 
the  clerical  order ;  and,  perhaps,  Chretien  de  Troyes, 

•  Etstttj  en  the  Anefent  Minetreh,  p.  ao. 

Another  authority  of  ancient  data,  the  Chronicle  of  Bertztnl 
Oueachn.  distmcUy  qttribiitet  the  moat  renowned  ItomancM  ta 
the  compositjon  of  Uie  ninatrob  by  whom  tlier  ww»  aunc.  M 
the  paaaaxe  will  be  ofterwanl^  more  fully  quotod.  we  nifiat  bet 
only  any  that  aAcr  enurneratinf  Arthur,  Laocelof .  Godftvy.  Ro- 
land, and  other  eliami)ion«.  tie  suramp  hm  acenant  of  them  tf 
beinf  Uie  heroea 

"Oe  quoi  dk  mineatrien  footks  noblea  i 
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«  most  Tolupiinous  author  of  Romance,  was  of  the 
ga^e  profession.  Indeed,  the  extreme  length  of 
many  Romances  being  much  greater  than  any  min* 
Btrel  could  under talop  to  sing  at  one  or  even  many 
sittings,  may  induce  us  to  refer  them  to  men  of  a 
more  sedentary  occupation  than  those  wandering 

Eoets.  The  religious  Romances  were,  in  all  proba- 
ility,  the  works  of  such  churchmen  as  Imiftht  wish 
to  reconcile  an  agreeable  occupation  with  their  reli- 
gious profession.  AIL  which  circumstances  must  be 
receivea  as  exceptions  from  the^eneral  proposition, 
that  the  Romances  in  metre  were  the  compositions 
of  the  minstrels  by  whom  they  were  recited  dr  sung, 
though  they  must  still  leave  Percy's  proportion  to 
a  certain-  e^ctent  unimpeached. 

To  explain  the  history  of  Romance,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  digress  a  little  further  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  minstrels  by  whom  these  compositions  were 
often  made,  and,  generally  quaking,  preserved  and 
recited.  And  here  it  must  oe  confessed^  that  the  ve- 
nerable Prelate  has,  perhaps,  suffered  his  love  of  an- 
tiquityi  and  his  desire  to  ennoble  the  productions  of 
the  middle  ages,  a  little  to  overcolour  the  import- 
ance and  respectability  of  the  minstrel  tribe;  al- 
though his  opponent  Ritson  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
Beized  on  all  circumstances  and  inferences  which 
could  be  adduced  to  prove  the^de^adation  of  the 
jninstrel  character,  without  attending  to  the  parti- 
culars by  which  these  depreciating  circumstances 
were  qualified.  In  fact,  neither  of  these  excellent 
antiauarians  has  cast  a  general  or  philosophic  glance 
on  the  necessary  condition  of  a  set  of  men,  who 
^ere  by  profession  the  instruments  of  the  pleasure 
of  others  during  a  period  of  society  such  as  was 
presented  in  the  middle  ages.  , 

^  In  a  very  early  period  of  civilization,  ere  the  divi- 
sion of  ranks  has  been  generally  adopted,  and  while 
each  tribe  ma;r  be  yet  conndered  as  one  great  family, 
and  the  nation  as  a  union  of  such  independent 
tribes,  the  poetica^^  art,  so  nearly  allied  to  that  of 
oratory  or  persausion.  is  found  to  ascertain  to  its 

Erofessors  a  very  high  rank.  Poets  are,  then,  the 
istorians  and  often  the  priests  of  the  society.  Their 
command  of  language,  then  in  its  infancy,  excites 
not  merely  pleasare,  but  enthusiasm  and  admiration. 
When  separated  into  a  distinct  class,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Celtic  Bards,  and.  perhaps,  with  the 
Skalds  of  Scandinavia,  they  rank  high  in  the  scale 
of  society,  and  we  not  only  find  kings  and  nobles 
listening  to  them  with  admiration,  but  emulous  of 
their  art,  and  desirous  to  be  enrolled  among  their 
numbers.  Several  of  the  most  renowned  northern 
kings  and  champions  valued  themselves  as  much 
«pon  their  powers  of  poetry  as  on  their  martial  ex- 
ploits: and  of  the  Welsh  princes,  the  Irish  kings, 
and  the  Highland  chiefs  of  Scotland,  very  many 
practised  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music.  Llwarcn 
Hen  was  a  prince  of  the  Cymraig,— Brian  Boromhe, 
a  harper  and  a  musician,— and,  without  resorting[to 
the  questionable  authenticity  of  Ossian,  several  m- 
stance8  of  the  same  kind  nught  b^roduced  in  the 
Hkhlands.  9 

But,  in  process  of  time,  when  the  classes  of  socir 
ety  come  to  assume  their  usoal  gradation  with  re- 
spect to  each  other,  the  rank  of  professional  poets  is 
muformly  found  to  sink  gradually  in  the  scale,  alop^; 
with  that  of  all  others  whose  trade  it  is  to  contri- 
bute to  mere  amusement.  The  professional  poet, 
Hke  the  player  or  the  musician,  becomes  the  compa- 
nion and  soother  only  of  idle  and  convivial  hours ; 
hjfi  presence  would  be  unbecoming  on  occasions  of 
gravity  and  importance ;  and  his  art  is  accounted 
at  beat  an  amusing  but  useless  luxury.  Although 
the  intellectual  pleasure  derived  from  poetry,  or 
from  the  exhibition  of  the  drama,  be  of  a  different 
and  much  higher  class  than  that  derived  ,from  the 
accordance  of  sounds,  or  from  the  exhibition  of 
feats  of  dexterity,  still  it  will  be  found,  that  the  opi- 
nions and  often  the  laws  of  society,  while  individu- 
als of  these  classes  are  cherished  and  held  in  the 
Jughest  eatimatbn,  have  degraded  the  professions 
thamselves  among  its  Mle,  dissolute,  and  useless  ap- 
pendages. Although  it  may  be  accounted  ungrate- 
nil  in  mankind  thus  to  reward  the  instruments  of 


their  highest  enjoyments,  yet  some  justification  19 
usually  to  be  drawn  from  the  manners  of  the  classes 
who  were  thus  lowered  in  public  opinion.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that,  as  professors  of  this  Joyous 
science,  as  it  was  called,  the  minstrels  stood  in  di« 
rect  opposition  to  the  more  severe  part  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  to  the  monks  in  particular,  whose 
vows  bound  them  to  practise  virtues  of  the  ascetic 
order,  and  to  look  upon  every  thing  as  profane  which 
was  connected  with  mere  worldly  pleasure.  The  | 
manners  of  the  minstrels  themselves  gave  but  too 
much  room  for  clerical  censure.  They  were  the 
usual  assistants  at  scenes,  not  merely  of  conviviali- 
ty, but  of  license :  and,  as  the  companions  and  en- 
cotkragers  of  revelling  and  excess,  they  became  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes,  not  onlyof  the  aged  and  the  se- 
rious, but  of  the  libertine  himself,  when  his  debauch 
palled  on  his  recollection.  The  minstrels,  no  doubt, 
like  their  brethren  of  the  etage,  sought  an  apology 
in  the  corrupted  taste  and  manners  of  their  auoi- 
ence.  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  comply,  un- 
der the  true  but  melancholy  condition,  that 


Ihejr  who  Uvc  to  pIcaM  most  pleaae  to  live. 


But  this  very  necessity,  rendered  more  degradinfi^  by 
their  increasing  numbers  and  decreaains  reputation, 
only  accelerated  the  total  downfall  of  their  order, 
and  the  general  discredit  and  neglect  into  which  they 
had  fallen.  The  statute  of  the  39th  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, passed  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
ranks  those  dishonoured  sons  of  song  among  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  and  appoints  them  to  be  punishea 
as  such ;  and  the  occupation^  though  a  vestige  of  it 
was  long  retained  in  the  habits  of  travelling  ballad- 
singers  and  musicians,  sunk  into  total  neglect  and 
contempt.  Of  this  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter ; 
our  business  being  at  present  with  fhose  Romances, 
which,  while  stillin  the  zenith  of  their  reputation, 
were  the  m^ans  by  which  the  minstrels,  at  least  the 
better  and  higher  class  among  them,  recommended 
themselves  to  the  favour  of  their  noble  patrons,  and 
of  the  audiences  whom  they  addressed. 

It  may  be  presumed,  that,  although  the  class  of 
minstrels,  like  all  who  merely  depend  upon  gratify- 
ing the  public,  carried  in  their  very  occupation  me 
evus  which  first  infected,  and  finayy  altogether  de- 
prayed,  their  reputation ;  yet,  in  the  earlier  ages, 
their  duties  were  more  honourably  estimated,  and 
some  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  into  their 
motley  body  the  character  of  a  regular  establish- 
ment, subjected  to  discipline  and  subordination.  Se- 
veral individuals,  both  of  France  and  England,  bora 
the  title  of  King  of  Minstrels,  and  were  invested 
probably  with  some  authority  over  the  others.  The 
Serjeant  of  Minstrels  is  also  mentioned ;  and  Ed- 
waid  IV.  seems  to  have  attempted  to  form  a  Guild 
or  exclusive  Corporation  of  Minstrels.  John  of 
Gaunt,  at  an  earlier  period,  established  (between 
jest  and  earnest,  perhaps)  a  Court  Baron  of  Min 
strels,  to  be  held  at  Tilbury.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  to  suppose,  that  the  influence  of  their  esta- 
blishments went  far  in  restraining  the  license  of  a 
body  of  artists  so  unruly  as  well  as  numerous. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  surprising  that  individuals,  whose 
.talents  in  the  arts  of  music,  or  of  the  stage,  rise  to 
the  highest  order,  should,  in  a  special  degree,  attain 
the  regard  and  affection  of  the  powerful,  acquire 
wealth,  and  rise  to  consideration  ;  for  in  such  pro- 
fessions,  very  high  prizes  are  assigned  only^  to  pre- 
eminent excellence ;  while  ordinary  or  inferior  prac- 
tisers  of  the  same  art  may  be  said  to  draw  in  the 
lottery  something  worse  than  a  mere  blank.  In  the 
usefrii  arts,  a  great  equality  subsists  amon^  the 
members,  and  it  is  wealth  alone  which  distinguishes 
a  tradesman  or  a  mechanic  from  the  brethren  of  his 
guild ;  in  other  points  their  respectability  is  equal. 
The  worst  weaver  in  the  craft  is  still  a  weaver,  and 
the  best,  to  all  but  those  who  buy  his  web,  is  Uttle 
more— as  men  they  are  entirely  on  a  level.  In  what 
are  called  the  fine  arts,  it  is  dinerent ;  for  excellence 
leads  to  the  highest  point  of  consideration ;  medio- 
crity, and  marked  inferiority,  are  the  object  of  ne- 
glect and  utter  contempt.  Garrick.  in  his  chariot,,  and 
whose  company  was  courted  for  nis  wit  and  talent, 
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"Was,  tfter  all.  by  profeasioii,  the  same  with  the  un- 
fortunate Btroller,  whom  the  British  lawa  condemn 
as  a  vagabond,  and  to  whose  d^ad  body,  other  coun- 
tries renise  even  the  last  rites  of  Christianity.  In 
the  same  manner  it  is  easy  to  suppose,  that  when, 
in  compliance  with  the  taste  of  their  hge^  monarchs 
entertamed  their  domestic  minstrels,*  those  persons 
might  be  admitted  to  the  most  flattering  intimacy 
with  their  royal  masters;  sleep  withm  the  royal 
chamber,'!  amass  cousiderablo  fortunes,  found  hos- 
pifals.t  and  receive  rewards  siugularly  over-propor- 
tioned to  the  perquisites  of  the  graver  professions  ;$ 
and  even  nraciise,  in  company  with  their  royal  mas- 
ters, the  pleasing  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  which  all 
are  so  desirous  of  attaining  ;ii  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  those  who  ranked  lower  in  the  same  profes- 
sion were  struggUng  with  difficulty  to  gain  a  precari- 
ous subsistence,  and  many  of  a  rank  still  more  su- 
bordinate, were  incurring  all  the  disg[race  usually 
attached  to  a  vagabond  life  and  a  dubious  charac- 
ter. In  the  fine  arts,  we  repeat^  excellence  is  de- 
manded, and  mere  mediocrity  is  held  contemptible ; 
and,  while  the  favour  vrith  which  the  former  is  load- 
ed, sometimes  seems  disproportioned  to  the  utility 
of  the  art  itself,  nothing  can  exceed  the  scorn  uour- 
ed  out  on  those  who  expose  themselves  by  iinderta- 
king  arts  which  they  are  unable  to  practise  with 
success  I  and  it  follows,  that  as  excellence  can  only 
be  the  property  of  a  few  individuals,  the  profession 
in  general  must  be  regarded  as  a  degraded  one, 
though  these  gifted  persons  are  allowed  to  pass  as 
eminent  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Self-con- 
ceit, however^  love  of  an  idle  life,  apd  a  variety  of 
combined  motives,  never  fail  to  recruit  the  lower  or- 
ders of  such  idle  professions  with  individuals,  by 
whose  performances,  and  often  by  their  private  cha- 
ractersk  the  art  which  they  have  rashly  adopted  is 
'discredited,  without  any  corresponding  advantage 
to  themselves.  It  is  not  therefore,  surprising,  that 
while  such  distinguished  examples  of  the  contrary 
appeared  amongst  individuals,  the  whole  body  of 
minstrels,  with  the  Romances  which  they  compo- 
sed and  sung,  should  be  reprobated  by  graver  histo- 
rians in  such  severe  terms  as  often  occur  in  the 
monkish  chronicles  of  the  dav. 

Respecting  the  style  of  their  composition  Du 
Cange  informs  us,  that  the  minstrels  sometimes  de- 
voted their  strains  to  Hatter  the  great^  and  sing  the 
praises  of  those  Princes  bv  whom  they  were  t>ro- 
teoted;  while  he  owns,  at  tne'same  time,  that  they 
often  recommended  to  their  hearers  the  path  of  vir- 
tue and  nobleness,  and  pointed  out  the  pursuits  by 
which  the  heroes  of  Romance  had  rendered  them- 
selves renowned  in  song. IT  He  auotes  froni  the 
Romance  of  Bertrand  Gutsclin^  the  injunction  on 
those  who  would  rise  to  fame  in  arras  to  copv  the 
yaliant  acts  of  the  Paladins  of  Charles,  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  narrated  in  Roman- 
ces ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  those  high  tales, 
in  which  the  virtues  of  generosity,  bravery,  devotion 
to  his  mistress,  and  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion, 
were  carried  to  the  greatest  height  of  romantic  per- 
fection in  the  character  of  the  hero,  united  with  the 
scenes  passing  around  them,  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  affecting  the  character  of  the  age.  The 
fabulous  knights  of  Romance  were  so  completely 

*  Betdic,(Jt4ri«  ^iculatoT,)  tiw  jonfloar  or  nrintitrpl  of  WiMiain 
the  Conqueror,  had,  m  appean  ft6m  tho  Doomsday  record,  three 
vilh  and  five  caracalea  ot  land  in  GloucMtenAure  without  rent 
Henry  I.  had  a  mi'niitfel  called  QalfVid  who  receivod  an  annuity 
from  the  Abbey  of  Hide. 

t  A  minatrel  of  Edward  L,  during  that  prince's  expedition  to  the 
Holy  LiOJid.alept  within  hit  tent,  and  came  to  hia  a«si>Unc«  when 
an  attempt  waa  made  to  anaasinate  liim. 

I  lite  Priory  and  Hospital  of  SL  Baitholomew.  in  London,  waa 
fimnded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L  by  Royer,  or  Raher,  a  minstrd 
of  that  prince. 

S  In  1441,  the  roonkfl  of  Maxkx;k.  near  Coventry,  paid  a  dona- 
tion of  foor  ihlllingri  to  the  minstrels  of  Lord  Clinton  for  lonca, 
harping,  and  other  exhibitions,  while,  to  a  dortor  who  preached  De- 
fine the  cororouniiy  in  tlie  same  year,  thev  assigned  only  sixpence. 

I  The  noted  antscdote  of  Blondcl  and  his  roy«l  master,  Riehaid 
Coor  de  Lion,  will  occur  to  every  reader. 

IT  MiNisTBtLi  dicti  pneaertim  Seume,  mimi,  joculatores,  quoa 
etiamnura  vulfo  Meru^treiwcyfX  MeMstrUrt,  apperlaraus.—PoiTo 
••iusmpdi  scurvarum  enit  Principes  non  soia  duntaxat  hidieris  ob- 
Iwtare.  sed  et  eorum  aores  variis  avorum,  adeoque  ipeorum  Prin- 
cipum  laudilwB,  non  sine  assentationc,  cura  cantilcois  ct  musicis 


identified  with  those  of  real  history,  tbvt  jrrwer  l» 
torians  quote  the  actions  of  the  former  in  uhistrmtm 
of,  and  as  a  corollary  to,  the  r^al  events  which  they 
narrate.**  The  virtues  recommended  in  Romanes 
were,  however,  only  of  that  overstrained  and  extra- 
vagant cast  which  consisted  with  the  spirit  of  cht- 
valry.  Great  bodily  strength,  and  perfectk>n  in  afi 
martial  exercises,  was  the  universal  accomplisli 
nient  inalienable  from  the  character  of  the  hero,  and 
which  each  roiiianoer  had  it  in  his  power  to  con^. 
It  was  also  easily  in  the  compoeer's  power  to  devise 
dangers,  and  to  free  his  hero  from  them  by  the  exer- 
tion of  valour  equally  extravagant.  But  it  was  mon 
difficult  to  frame  a  story  which  should  illustrate  the 
manners  as  well  as  the  feats  of  Chivalry  ;  or  to  de- 
vise the  means  of  evincing  that  devotion  to  dntv,  aoi 
that  disinterested  desire  to  sacrifice  all  to  faith  aed 
honour;— that  noble  spirit  of  achievement  which  la- 
boured for  others  more  than  itself— which  form,  per- 
haps, the  fairest  side  of  the  system  under  which  tht 
noble  youths  of  the  middle  ages  were  trained  19. 
The  sentiments  of  Chivalry,  as  we  have  explained 
in  our  article  on  that  subiect,  were  founded  on  the 
most  pure  and  honourable  prindplee,  birt  imlorta 
nately  carried  into  hyperbole  and  extra vaaance ;  ns- 
til  the  religion  of  its  professors  approachra  to  fknati- 
cism,  their  valonr  to  frenzy,  their  ideas  of  hononr  t» 
absurdity,  their  spirit  of  enteiprise  to  eztraTa^ance, 
and  their  respect  for  the  femafe  sex  to  a  sort  of  idol- 
atry. AH  these  extravagant  feetkigs,  which  resRy 
existed  in* the  society  of  the  middle  ages,  were  mag- 
nified and  exaggerated  by  the  writers  and  recrrers 
of  Romance ;  and  these,  ^ven  as  resemblanoes  of 
actual  manners,  became,  m  their  turn,  the  glass,  by 
which  the  youth  of  the  age  dressed  themaeWea ; 
while  the  spirit  of  Chivalry  and  of  Romance  thus  gra- 
dually threw  light  upon  and  enhanced  each  oilier. 

The  Romances,  therefore,  exhibited  the  same  sys^ 
tem  of  manners  which  existed  i^  the  nobfei  of  the 
ag[e.  The  character  of  a  true  son  of  chhralry  wss 
raised  to  such  a  pitch  of  ideal  and  impossible  perfec- 
tion, that  those  who  emulated  such  renown  were 
usu  all  y  con  ten  ted  to  stop  far  short  of  the  mark.  The 
most  adventim)ua  and .  unshaken  valour,  a  nnid 
capable  of  the  highest  flights  of  romantic  generosity, 
a  heart  which  was  devoted  to  the  will  or  some  £iQr 
idol,  on  whom  his  deeds  were  to  reflect  glory,  and 
whose  love  was  to  reward  all  his  toils,— these  were 
attributes  which  all  aspired  to  exhibit  who  sot^t  to 
rank  high  in  the  aimals  of  chivalry ;  and  such  wne 
the  virtues  which  the  minstrels  celebrated.  But,  Hke 
the  temper  of  a  tamed  lion,  the  fierce  and  ^uotnte 
spirit  of  the  a^  often  showed  itself  through  the  ttir 
varnish  of  this  artificial  system  of  manners.  The 
valour  of  the  hero  was  often  stained  by  sets  of  era* 
elty,  or  fi^aks  of  rash  desperation ;  his  coui^esy  and 
munificence  became  solemn  foppery  and  wHd  profii- 
sion ;  his  love  to  his  litidy  often  oemanded  and  rerei- 
ved  a  requital  inconsistent  with  the  honotio'  of  Ae 
object ;  and  those  who  afiected  tofonnd  their  attadi- 
ment  on  the  ptAst  and  most  dehcate  metaphystetf 
principles,  carried  on  their  actual  intercourse  with  a 
license  altogether  inconsistent  with  their  sothnie 
pretensions.  Such  were  the  real  reanners  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  we  find  them  so  depicted  m  tkew 
ancient  legends. 


inatrumentis,  demulcere.— lotei^m  etiam  vironua 

hcmuro  testa,  aut  explieata  et  jncnnda  narratafone 

bant,  aut  vnri  Tocia  mllectiMM),  fidibosiqile  deeanHdMot, 
dommorum,  eeteroniroque  qui  his  inttfterant  Indkna,  n 
animos  ad  virtutem  capessendam  etsuDMUDnim^viranaa  ■ 
accenderent :  quod  fuit  oiim  apud  GaJkw  Bafdorani  1 


nemi  .  _,       __  ___  _ 

rium,nt  auctor  eat  Tacit  lis.    Neque  enin  aAoa  ^  JfiiHMplffr.  «»■ 

teitun  Galloram  Bardot  fvuue  plorftMs  paokat  Henrioua  Ti 

ad  15,  Amsnitim.—Chronicon  Bevfrandi  QweacHni: 

Qui  veut  avoir  rmom  dta  hona  et  du  v^iUamt 

JU  doit  aler  •otewnt  a  lapluie  et  au  efuanp^ 

Et  e$tre  en  Im  hcuailU^  ^i*^  fue^  Kollana, 

Leagwurejlta Maitmm  et  CmarloH  U 9lu*  grmte, 

Li  Due  Liotu  de  Bourgt9,  et  QtUenm  d 

Pereeval  UVatoie,  I^sn^lot  et  rriateiu. 

Ateaitmdrte,  Artue,  Q^d^hiy  li  eadvme, 

De  ouoy  fife  MmeMtriere  font  lee  4iaMM 

••  Borbonr.  the  Scottub  historian,  eenaaraaa  HisMaalclM 

when,  in  commending  (be  prowesa  of  Braoe^  battle,  helilwsiar 

faim  to  thp  Celtie  hero.  Fin  Mnc  Coul.  anqaai»»he  BBVtt  in  1 

nMmneriy  fashion  hare  odmnared  him  to  oaocHkr.  a  dMoai 

celebrated  in  the  Romano^  of  Alexander. 
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So  high  was  the  national  excitation  in  consequence 
if  the  romantic  atmo^here  in  which  they  seemed 

0  breathe,  that  the  knights  and  squires  of  the  fom-- 
eenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  imitated  the  >%'ilde8t 
tnd  most  extravagant  emprises  of  the  heroes  of 
lomance ;  and,  like  them,  took  on  themaolves  the 
DOst  cxtraordintuy  adventures,  to  show  their  own 
jallantryjmd  do  most  honour  to  the  ladies  of  their 
learts.  The  females  of  rank,  erected  into  a  species 
f  goddesses  in  public,  and  often  degraded  as  much 
telow  their  proper  dignity  in  more  private  intercourse, 
quailed  in  their  extravagances  the  youth  of  the  other 
ex.  A  singular  picture  is  given  by  Knyghton  of  the 
lamsels-errant  who  attended  upon  the  solemn  festi- 
als  of  chivalry,  in  quest,  it  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
losed,  of  such  adventures  as  are  very  likely  to  be  met 
vith  by  such  females  as  think  proper  to  8o<*k  them. 
'These  tournaments  are  attended  oy  many  ladies  of 
he  first  rank  and  greatest  beauty,  but  not  always  of 
he  most  untainted  reputation.  These  ladies  are 
Iressed  in  party-coloured  tunics,  one-half  of  one 
olour,  and  the  other  half  of  another  ;^their  lirripipes, 
r  tippets,  are  very  short ;  their  caps  remarkably 
ittle,  and  wrapt  about  their  headswith  cords :  their 
^dles  and 'pouches  arc  ornamented  with  gold  and 
ilver  ;  aud  they  wear  short  swords,  called  daggers, 
efore  ihem,  a  little  belaw  their  navels ;  they  are 
counted  on  the  finest  horses,  with  the  richest  fiirni- 
iire.  Thus  equipped,  they  ride  from  place  to  place  m 
nest  of  toomaroenta,  by  which  they  dissipate  their 
)rtimcs,  and  sometimes  ruin  their  reputation."— 
Cnvghton,  quoted  in  Henry's  History,  vol.  8.  p.  402,) 

The  minstrels,  or  those  who  aided  them  m  the 
omposition  of  the  Romances,  which  it  was  their 
rofession  to  recite,  roused  to  rivalry  by  the  unceas- 
ig  demand  for  their  compositions^  endeavoured 
mnloaaly  to  render  them  more  attractive  bv  subjects 
f  new  and  varied  interest,  or  by  marvellous  mci- 
enta  which  their  predecessors  were  strangers  to. 
Inch  labour  has  been  bestowed,  somewhat  niipro- 
itabiy,  ia endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  sources  from 
rhida  they  drew  the  embellishments  of  their  tales, 
rnen  the  nearers  began  to  be  tired  of  the  unvaried 
ecital  of  battle  and  tournament  which  had  satisfied 
he  simplicitv  of  a  former  age.  Percy  has  contended 
jx  the  Northern  Sagaa  as  the  unquestionable  origin 

1  the  Romance  of  the  middle  ages ;  Warton  con- 
cived  that  the  Oriental  Jnbles^  borrowed  by  those 
oinstrels  who  visited  Spain,  or  who  in  great  num- 
ers  attended  the  crusades,  gave  the  pnncipal  dis- 
inctive  colouring  to  those  remarkable  compositions ; 
nd  a  later  system,  patronised  by  later  authora.  has 
erived  them,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  Prag- 
xtnts  qf  Classical  Superstition,  which  continued  to 
e  preserved  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
dl  those  systems  seem  to  be  inaccurate,  in  so  far  as 
hev  have  oeen  adopted,  exclusively  of  each  other, 
na  of  the  general  proposition,  That  fables  of  a  na- 
ore  siinilar  to  the  Romances  of  Chivalry,  modified 
ccoiding  to  manners  and  state  of  society,  must  ne- 
tfssarily  oe  invented  in  every  partpf  the  world,  for 
he  same  reason  that  grass  ijjows  upon  the  surface 
f  the  soil  in  every  climate  and  in  every  country.  "  In 
eality^"  says  Mr.  Southey.  who  has  treated  this  aab- 
ectwith  his  usual  ability,  "mythological  and  roman- 
ic  tales  are  current  among  all  savages  of  whom  we 
lave  any  full  account ;  for  man  has  his  intellectual 
18  w^  as  his  bodily  appetites,  and  these' things  are 
he  food  of  his  ima^nation  and  faith.  They  are 
bund  wherever  there  is  language  and  discourse  of 
eason :  in  other  words,  wherever  there  is  man.  And 
n  similar  stages  of  civilization,  or  states  of  society, 
he  fictions  of  different  people  will  bear  a  corres- 
)onding  resemblance,  notwithstanding  the  differ* 
Jitce  oftiroe  and  scene."* 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  usual  appear- 
iBces  and  productions  of  nature  oifer  to  the  fancy, 
n  every  part  of  the  woiid,  the  same  means  of  diver- 
)ifyin§(  nctitioua  narrative  by  the  introduction  of 
prodigies.  If  in  any  Romance,  we  encounter  the 
iescnption  of  an  elephant,  we  may  reasonably  con^ 
:hide  that  a  phenomenon,  unknown  in  £hirope, 

*  PMsett  Is  Seiilhey'i  tditiNi  oC  the  Moru  lyArt/mr,  voL  D. 


mnst  have  been  borrowed  from  die  east ;  bat  who- 
soever has  seen  a  serpent  and  a  bird,  may  easily  ag- 
gravate the  terrors  of  the  former  by  conferring  on 
a  fictitious  monster  the  wings  of  the  latter;  ana 
whoever  has  seen  or  heard  of  a  wolf,  or  lion,  and 
an  eagle,  maj,  by  a  similar  exertion  of  invention, 
imagine  a  gnffin  or  hippogriff.  It  is  imputing  great 
poverty  to  the  human  imagination,  to  suppose  that 
the  sjpeciosa  miracula^  which  are  found  to  exist  in 
difff  rent  parts  of  the  world,  must  necessarily  be  de- 
rived from  some  common  source ;  and  perhaps  we 
should  not  err  more  grossly  in  supposing,  that  the  V 
various  kinds  of  boats,  skiffs,  and  rafts,  upon  which 
men  have  dared  the  ocean  on  so  many  various 
shores,  have  been  all  originally  derived  from  the 
vessel  of  the  Argonauts. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  various  romantic  in- 
cidents and  inventions  of  a  nature  so  peculiar,  Uiat 
we  may  boldly,  and  at  once,  refer  them  to  some  par- 
ticular and  special  origin.  The  tale  of  Flora  and 
Blanchfjleur,  for  example,  could  only  be  invented  in 
the  east,  where  the  scene  is  laid,  and  the  manners 
of  which  are  observed  with  some  accuracy.  That 
of  Or/eo  and  Jferodiis^  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
classical  history  of  Orpheus  and  Euridice,  with  the 
Gothic  machinery  of  tnc  Elves  or  Fairiesl  substitu- 
ted for  the  infernal  regions.  But  notN^-ithslandizig 
these  and  many  other  instances,  in  which  the  sub- 
jects or  leading  incidents  of  Roinance  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  British  or  Armorican  traditions,  to- 
the  tales  and  history  of  Classic  Antiquity,  to  the 
wild  fables  and  rich  imagery  of  Arabia,  or  to  those 
darker  and  sterner  themes  which  were  first  treat- 
ed of  by  the  Skalds  of  the  north,  it  would  be  as- 
stmiing  greatly  too  much  upon  such  grounds,  to 
ascribe  the  derivation  of  romantic  fictition  exclu- 
sively to  any  one  of  these  sources.  In  fact,  the 
foundation  of  these  fables  lies  deep  in  human  nature, 
and  the  superstructures  have  been  imitated  from  va- 
rious authorities  by  those  who,  living  by  the  pleasure 
which  their  lays  of  chivalry  afTorded  to  their  audi- 
ence, were  especially  anxious  to  recommend  them 
by  novelty  of  every  kindj  and  were  undoubtadly 
highly  gratified  when  the  report  of  travellers,  or 
pilgrims,  or  perhaps  their  own  intercourse  with 
minstrels  of  other  nations,  enabled  them  to  vary 
their  usual  narrations  with  circumstances  yet  un- 
heard, in  bower  and  halL  Romance,  therefore, 
was  like  a  compound  metal,  derived  from  varioua 
mines,  and  in  the  different  specimens  of  which  one 
metal  or  other  was  alternately  predominant ;  and 
viewed  in  this  light,  the  ingemous  theories  of  those 
learned  antiouanes,  who  have  endeavoured  to  seek 
the  origin  or  this  style  of  fiction  in  one  of  theaa 
sources  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  aeem  as 
vain  as  that  of  travellers  affecting  to  trace  the  pro- 
per head  of  the  Nile  to  various  difierent  springs,  aU 
of  which  are  allowed  to  be  accessary  to  form  the 
full  majesty  of  his  current. 

As  the  fashion  of  all  things  passes  away,  the  Me- 
trical Romances  began  gradually  to  dechne  in  pub- 
lic estimation,  probably  on  account  of  the  depreci- 
ated character  of  the  minstrels  by  whom  they  were 
recited.  Tradidon,  says  Ritsofl,^is  an  alchemy, 
which  converts  gold  into  lead;  and  there  is  Lttle 
doubt,  that,  in  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
from  age  to  age,  the  moat  approved  Metrical  Ro- 
mances became  gradually  corrupted  by  the  defect  of 
memory  of  some  reciters  and  the  interpolations  of 
others ;  since  few  comparatively  can  be  supposed  to 
have  had  recourse  to  the  manuscripts  m  which 
some  have  been  preserved.  Neither  were  the  reci- 
ters in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former  times,  supplied 
with  new  productions  of  interest  and  merit.  The 
composition  of  the  Metrical  Romance  was  gradual- 
ly abandoned  to  persons  of  an  inferior  class.  The  ' 
art  of  stringing  together  in  loose  verse  a  number  of 
unconnected  adventures,  was  too  easy  not  to  be 
practised  by  many  who  only  succeeded  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  was  discreditable  to  the  art,  by  ahowing  that 
mere  mediocrity  was  sufficient  to  exercise  it.  And 
the  Ucentious  character,  aa  well  as  the  great  num- 
ber of  those  who,  under  the  vanoua  names  of 'gle^ 
men,  minstrels,  and  the  like,  traversed  the  oofinirv 
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and  subsisted  by  this  idle  trade,  brought  themselves 
and  their  occupatioa  into  still  greater  contempt  and 
disregard.  With  them,  the  long  recitations  former- 
ly made  at  the  tablca  of  tho  ^eat,  were  gradually 
banished  into  more  vulgar  society. 

But  though  the  form  of  those  narratives  under- 
went a  change  of  fashion,  the  appetite  for  the  fic- 
tions theniscivcs  continued  as  ardent  as  ever;  and 
the  Prose  Romances  which  succeeded,  and  finally 
superseded  those  composed  in  verse,  had  a  large  and 
permanent  share  of  popularitv.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
m  a  ^eat  degree  owing  to  the  important  invention 
of  printing,  which  has  so  much  contributed  to  alter 
the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  Metrical  Romances, 
though  in  some  instances  sent  to  the  press,  were 
not  very  fit  to  be  published  in  this  form.  The  dull  am- 
plifications which  passed  well  enough  in  the  course 
of  a  half-heard  recitation,  became  intolerable  when 
subjected  to  the  eye;  and  the  public  taste  gradually 
growing  more  fastidious  as  tbe  language  became 
more  copious,  and  the  system  Of  manners  more  com- 
plicated, graces  of  style  and  variety  of  sentiment 
were  demanded  instead  of  a  naked  and  unadorned 
tale  of  wonders.  The  authors  of  the  Prose  Romance 
endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  their  skill,  to  satisfy  this 
newly  awakened  and  more  refined  taste.  They  used, 
indeed,  the  same  sources  of  romantic  history  which 
had  been  resorted  to  by  their  metrical  predecessors ; 
and  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  all  their  chivalry, 
*  were  as  much  celebrated  in  prose  as  over  the^  had 
boen  in  poetic  narrative.  But  the  new  candidates 
for  public  favour  pretended  to  have  recourse  to  sour- 
ces cf  authentic  information,  to  which  their  metrical 
predecessors  had  no  access.  They  refer  almost  al- 
ways to  Latin,  and  sometimes  to  Greek  originals, 
which  certainly  had  no  existence ;  and  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  venerable  names  of  the  alleged 
authors  are  invented,  as  well  as  the  supposed  origi- 
nals from  which  they  are  said  to  have  translated 
their  narratives.  The  following  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  La  trt9  dtganU  delicieux  Tnelliflue  et  tres 
plaisante  Hyatoire  du  tres  noble  Roy  Perctfortsiy 
\printed  at  Paris  in  1528  by  Galliot  du  Pre,)  may 
serve  to  show  that  modern  authors  were  not  the 
first  who  invented  the  popular  mode  of  introducing 
their  works  to  the  world  as  the  contents  of  a  newly- 
discovered  manuscript.  In  the  abridgment  to  which 
we  are  limited^  we  can  give  but  a  faint  picture  of  tbe 
minuteness  with  which  the  author  announces  his 
pretended  discovery^  and  which  forms  an  admirable 
example  of  the  lie  with  a  circumstance.  In  the  year 
1286,  Count  William  of  Hainault  had,  it  is  averred, 
crossed  the  seas  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  nup- 
tials of  Edward,  and  in  the  course  of  a  tour  through 
Britain,  was  hospitably  entertained  at  an  abbey  si- 
tuated on  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  and  termed,  it 
Mems,  Burtimer,  because  founded  by  a  certain  Bur- 
timericus,  a  monarch  of  whom  our  annals  are  silent, 
but  who  had  gained,  in  that  place,  a  victory  over 
the  heathens  of  Germany.  Here  a  cabinet,  which 
was  enclosed  in  a  private  recess,  had  been  lately 
discovered  within  the  massive  walls  of  an  ancient 
tower,  and  was  found  to  contain  a  Grecian  manu- 
script, along  with  a  royal- crown.  Tbe  abbot  had 
sent  the  latter  t#  King  Edward,  and  the  Count  of 
Hainault  with  difficulty  -obtained  possession  ot  the 
manuscript  He  had  it  rendered  from  Greek  into 
Latin  by  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Landelain, 
and  from  that  language  it  is  said  to  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  the  author,  who  gives  it  to  the 
world  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  virgin,  and  for  the 
edification  of  nobleness  and  chivalry. 

By  such  details,  the  authors  of  the  Prose  Roman- 
•ces  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  their  works  a  credit 
for  authenticity  which  had  been  denied  to  the  rhyth- 
mical legends.  But  in  this  particular  they  dki  great 
injustice  to  their  contemned  predecessors,  whose 
reputations  they  murdered  in  order  to  rob  them 
'mth  imounity.  Whatever  fragments  or  shadowings 
of  true  history  may  yet  remain  hidden  under  the 
mass  of  accumulated  fable,  which  had  been  heaped 
on  them  during  successive  ages,  must  undoubt- 
«diy  be  sought  in  the  Metrical  Romances  ;  and 
•ccordmg  to  the  view  of  the  subject  which  we  have 


already  given,  the  more  the  workf  approach  in  posaC 

of  antiquity  to  the  period  where  the  story  ia  iaio^  tht 
more  are  we  likely  to  find  those  historical  traditions 
in  something  approaching  to  an  authentic  state. 
But  those  who  wrote  under  the  imaginary  names  of 
Rustician  de  Puise,  Robert  de  Borron,  and  the  lika, 
usually  seized  upon  the  subject  of  some  old  minstrei; 
and  recomposing  the  whole  narrative  after  their 
own  fashion,  with  additional  characters  aind  adven- 
turers, totally  obliterated  in  that  operation  any 
shades  which  remained  of  the  first,  and  probable 
authentic  tradition^  which  was  the  originail  source 
of  the  elaborate  nction.  Amplification  was  espe- 
cially employed  by  the  prose  ronlancers,  "who,  hav- 
ing once  got  hold  of  a  subject,  seem  never  to  have 
parted  with  it  until  their  power  of  invention  was 
completely  exhausted.  The  Metrical  Romancea, 
in  dome  instances,  indeed,  ran  to  great  len^rth,  bu: 
were  much  exceeded  in  that  particular  by  the  foliot 
which  were  written  on  the  same  or  similar  topics 
by  their  prose  successors.  Probably  the  latter  judi- 
ciously reflected,  that  a  book  which  addresses  itselt 
only  to  the  eyes,  may  be  laid  aside  when  it  becomes 
tiresome  to  the  reader;  whereas  it  may  not  always 
have  been  so  easy  to  stop  4he  minstrel  in  the  fiill 
career  of  his  metrical  declamation. 

Who,  then,  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  inquire, 
can  have    been  the  real  authors  of  those  pr<dix 
•  works,  who,  shrouding  themselves  under  borrowed 
names,  derived  no  renown  from  their  labonrs,   if 
successful,  and  who.  certainlv,  in  the  infant  state 
of  the  press,  were  not  rewarded  with  any  emolu- 
ment ?    This  question  cannot,  perhaps,  be  very  sa- 
tisfactorily answered ;  but  we  may  reasonably  sd»- 
pect  that  the  long  hours  of  leisure  which  the  clois- 
ter permitted  to  its  votaries,  were  often  passed  away 
in  this  manner;   and  the  conjecture  is  rendeiea 
more  probable,  when  it  is  observed  that  matters 
are  introduced  into  those  works  which  have  an 
especial  connexion  with  sacred  history,  and  wiik 
the  traditions  of  the  churcb.    Thus,  in  the  curious 
Romance  of  Huon  dt  Bourdeaux,  a  sort  of  second 
part  is  added  to  that  deHghtfiil  history,  m   which 
the  hero  visits  the  terrestnal  paradise,  encounters 
the  first  murderer  Cain,  in  the  performance  of  his 
penance,  with  more  matter  to  the  same  purpose, 
not  likelv  to  occur  to  the  imagination  of  a  layman; 
besides  that  the  laity  of  the  period  were,  in  genstal, 
too  busy,  and  too  ignorant  to  engage  in  hterary  tasks 
of  any  kind.    The  mystical  portion  of  the  Romance 
6f  the  Round  Table  seems  derived  from  the  sams 
source.    It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  auda- 
cious and  sometimes  blasphemous  assertions,  which 
claiined  for  those  fictions  the  credit  due  even  to  the 
inspired  writings  themselves,  were  likely  to  origi- 
nate amongst  Roman  Catholic  churchmen,   wns 
were  but  too  familiar  with  such  forgeries  for  the 
purpose  of  authenticatinc;  the  legenos  of  their  sa- 
perstition.    One  almost  mcredible  instance  of  this 
impious  species  of  imposture  occurs  in  the  history 
of  the  Saint  Graal^  which  curious  mixture  of  mys- 
ticism and  chivalry  is  ascribed  by  the  unfearing  and 
unblushing  writer  to  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity. 

Churchmen,  however,  were  by  no  means  the  only 
authors  of  these  legends,  although  the  Sirea  CUrea^ 
as  they  were  sometimes  termed,  who  were  accotmt- 
ed  the  chronicles  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
were  usually  in  orders ;  and  although  it  appears  that 
it  was  upon  them  that  the  commands  of  the  sove- 
reigns whom  they  served  often  imposed  the  task  of 
producing  new  Pomances,  under  toe  u^al  disguiss 
of  ancient  chronicles  translated  from  the  learned 
languages,  or  otherwise  collected  from  the  ruins  of 
antiquitv.     As  education  became   improved.   a»i 
knowledge  began  to  be  more  generally  aifiiised,  in<fi- 
viduals  among  the  laity,  and  those  of  no  mean  rank, 
began  to  feel  the  necessity,  as  it  may  be  called|  oi 
putting  in  to, a  permanent  form  the  *,  thick-coming 
fancies"  which  gleam  along  the  ima^pnation  of  men 
of  genius.    Sir  Thomas  Malony,  who  compiled  the 
Morte  df  Arthur  from  the  French  originals,  was  a 
person  of  honour  and  worship;  and  Lord  Bernera 
the  excellent  translator  of  Proissart,  and  ntthor  oc 
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llofllrfeiis  ejEunpie  that  ft  ndbteman  of  hwh  estima- 
Jon  did'iiot  ihmk-liis  tunc  mieftmployea  on  this 
ipecise  :of  compeeition.  Soiue  literary  fame  must 
hmtxfsne  have  attended  these  elTorts  ;  and  perhaps 
emm  emiiient  authdre  might,  in  the  later  a^^  receive 
loaae  j>6coni8ury  advantages.  The  tranalator  of 
PvroeforeH^  formerly  mentioned,  who  appears  to 
lavd  been  an  EDgliahman  or  Fleming,  in  his  A^^dress 
:o  the  warlike  and  invincible  nobOity  of  France, 
lolds  the^  language  of  a  professional  author,  who 
ixpectjod  some  advantage  besides  that  of  pleasing 
ihoae  whom  he  addressed }  and  who  expresses  pro- 
><irtional  gratitude  for  the  favourable  reception  of 
lis  former  feeble  attempts  to  please  them.  1 1  is  pos- 
lible,  thereforo,  that  the  "publishers,  these  lions  of 
iterature,  had  begun  already  to  admit  the  authors 
nto>8ome  share  or  their  earnings.  Other  printers, 
ik«  the  venerable  Caxton,  compiled  themselves,  or 
trttnalated  from  other  languages,  the  Romances 
nrhich  they  sent  to  the  press;  thus  uniting  in  their 
9Win  persons  the  three  separate  departments  of  au* 
Lfaor,  printer,  and  publisher. 

The  Prose  Romance  did  not,  in  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  storv,  whe«6  digressions  are  heaped  on 
dittiressions,  wttnout  the  least  respect  to  the  princi- 
pttl  narrative,  greatly  dilTer  from  that  of  their  metri- 
cai  predecessors,  bang,  to  the  foil,  as  tedious  and 
inarttficfal ;  nay,  more  so,  in  proportion  as  the  new 
Romances  were  longer  than  the  old.    Iir  the  tram* 
ference  from  verse  to  prose,  and  the  ampHfication 
which  the  scenes  underwent  in  the  process,  many 
strong,  forcible,  and  energetic  touches  of  the  original 
author  have  been  weakened,  or  altogether  lost ;  and 
the  reader  misses  with  regret  some  of  the  redeeming 
biirats  of  rude  poetrr  which,  in  the  Metrical  Ro- 
mance, make  amends  for  many  hundred  lines  of 
bald  and  rude  versification.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Pr()se  Romances  were  written  for  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  society,  and  by  authors  whose  lan- 
guage  was  much  more  copious,  and  who  certainly 
elonged  to  a  more  educated  class  than  the  ancient 
nimstrels.    Men  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  hear^ 
ing  of  hard  battles  and  dirdul  wounds;  they  de- 
manded, at  the  hand  of  those  who  professed  to  en- 
tertain them,  some  insight  into  nature,  orot  least 
into  manners;  some  description  of  external  scen^ 
TV)  and  a  greaterregard  to  probability  both  in  respect 
OX  the  characters  which  are  introduced,  and  the 
events  which  are  narrated.    These  new  demands 
the  Prose  Romancers  endeavoured  to  supply  to  the 
best  of  their  power.    There  was  some  attention 
ahown  to  relieve  thew  story,  by  the  introduction  of 
new  characten^  and  to  illustrate  thene  personages 
'by  characteristic  dialogue.    The  lovers  conversed 
with  each  other  in  the  terms  of  metaphysical  gal- 
lantry, which  were  used  in  real  life;  and,  from  bemg 
a  mere  riiapsody  of  warlike  feats,  the  Romance  be- 
gan to  assume  the  nobler  and  more  artificial  form 
•of  a  picture  of  manners.    It  is  in  the  prose  folios  of 
Lancelot  du  Lact  Perctforesty  and  others,  that  anti- 
manans  find  recorded  the  most  exact  accounts  of 
fi^ts,  tournaments,  feasts,  and  other  magnificent 
'displays  of  chivalric  splendour ;  and  as  they  descend 
into  more  minute  description  than  the  historians  of 
the  time  thought  worthy^  of  their  pains,  they  are  a 
mine  from  which  the  painful  student  may  extract 
much  valuable  information.    This,  however,  is  not 
the  fiiil  extent  ot  their  merit.    These  ancient  books, 
amid  inany  pages  of  dull  repetition  and  uninterest- 
ing dialect,  and  notwithstanding  the  languor  of  an 
inartificial,  protracted,  and  contused  story,  exhibit 
from  time  to  time  passages  of  deep  interest^  and  si- 
tuations of  much  novelty,,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
spirited  and  masculine  writing.    The  general  reader, 
^bo  dreads  the  labour  of  winnowinja;  out  these  va- 
luable passages  from  the  steril  chaff  through  which 
they  are  scattered,  will  receive  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  beauties  and  defects  of  the  Romance  from  Tres- 
san's  Corps  cP  ExtraiU  dt  Romans  dt  ChevalrU^ 
from  Mr.  Ellis's  Sveeimens  of  Early  English  Ro- 
maficM,  and  from  Mr.  Dunlop^s  History  of  fHction. 
These  works  continued  to  fVirnish  the  amusement 
of  the  most  polished  courts  in  Europe  so  long  as  the 
Vol.  VIU.  6  C 
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work  best  qualified  to  form  the  manners  and  amuto 
the  leisure  of  a  voung  prince;  since  she  impressed' 
on  Charles  IX.  the  necessity  of  studying  it  with  at-* 
ton  lion.  But  by  degrees  the  progress  of  new  Dpi* 
nions  in  religion,  the  promulgation  of  a  stricter  code ' 
of  morality,  together  with  the  important  and  ani- 
mating discussions  which  began  to  be  carried  on  bf 
means  of  the  press,  diverted  the  public.attetation  from 
these  antiquated  legends.  The  Protestants  of  Enit^ 
land,  and  the  Huguenots  of  France,  were  rigorous 
in  their  cepsure  of  books  of  chivaliy,  in  proportion 
as  they  had  been  patronised  formerly  under  the  Ca- 
tholic system ;  perhaps  because  they  helped  to  ar- 
rest men's  thoughts  from  more  serious  subjects  of 
occupation.  TBe  learned  Ascham  thus  inveighs 
against  the  Romance  of  Morte  (TArtkury  and  at  the 
same  time  acquaints  us  with  its  having  passed  out 
of  fashion :  "  In  our  forefathers'  tymo,  when  Papis- 
trie,  as  a  standing  poole,  covered  and  overflowed 
all  Englandey  fewe  bookes  were  read  in  our  tongues 
savying  certaine  bookes  of  chevalrie,  as  they  said 
for  pastime  and  pleasure ;  which,  as  some  say,  were 
made  in  monasteries  bvidle  monks,  or  wanton  cha- 
nons.  As  for  example,  tta  Morte  ^  Arthur^  the 
whole  pleasure  of  which  booke  standeth  in  two  epe- 
ciall  poyntes,  in  open  manslaughter,  and  bold  bawd- 
rye:  in  which  booke  they  are  counted  the  noblest, 
knightes  that  do  kill  most  men  without  anv  quarrellf 
and'^commit  fowleet  adulteries  by  sutlest  sniftes ;'  aa 
Sir  LaunceloUj  with  the  wile  of  King  Arthur  his 
master :  Sir  Tristram^  with  the  wife  of  Kmg  Mark^ 
his  uncle;  Sir  Lamerocke^  with  the  wife  of  King, 
I#o/e,  that  was  his  own  aunt  This  is  goods  stuflla 
for  wise  men  to  laughe  at.  or  honest  men  to  take 
pleasure  at ;  yet  I  know,  when  God's  Bible  was  ba- 
nished the, court,  and  La  Marts  d^ Arthur  recevred 
into  the  prince's  chamber."* 

The  brave  and  religious  La  Noue  is  not  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  perusal  of  Romances  than  the  learn- 
ed Ascham  ;  attribudng  to  die  public  taste  for  these 
compositions  the  decay  of  morahtv  among  the  French 
nobility.  "  The  ancient  fables  whose  rellkes  doe  yet 
remaine,  namely  Lancelot  qftht  Lake,  Pierceforest^ 
'Pristran^  CHmir  the  Courteous^  and  such  othersi 
doebeare  witnesse  of  this  olde  vanitie;  herewith 
were  men  fed  for  the  ^ace  of  500  yeeres^  nntill  our 
language  ^owing  more  polished|  and  our  mindes 
more  ticklish,  they  were  driven  to  mvent  some  nou- 
elties  wherewith  to  delight  us.  Thus  came  y«  bookea 
of  Amadis  into  li^ht  among  us  in  thi^  last  age.  But  to 
say  V'  truth,  Spatne  bred  th^,  an<)  FVajice  new  cloth- 
ed tha  in  gay  garments.  Iny^daiesof  £r«nml^iS's- 
cond  did  they  beare  chiefest  sway,  and  I  think  if  any 
man  would  then  have  reproved  the,  he  should  have 
bene  spit  at,  because  they  were  of  themselves  play- 
fellowcs  and  maintainers  to  a  great  sort  of  persona} 
whereof  some,  after  they  had  learned  to  amize  in 
speech,  their  teeth  watered,  so  desirous  were  they 
even  to  taste  of  some  small  morsels  of  the  delicaciea 
therein  most  livelie  and  naturally  repre8ent6d."t 
The  gallant  Marechal  proceeds  at  coAsiderable 
length  to  refute  the  arguments  of  those  who  con- 
tended, that  these  books  were  intended  as  a  spur  to 
the  practice  of  arms  and  honourable  exerdses 
amongst  youth,  and  labours  hard  to  show  that  they 
teach  dishonest  pracrices  both  in  love  and  in  aims. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppress  a  smile  when  we  find 
such  an  author  as  La  Noue  denouncing  -the  intro- 
duction of  spells,  witchcrafts,  and  endiantm^ita, 
into  these  volumes,  not  because  such  themes  are 
absurd  and  nonsensical,  but  because  the  represent- 
ing such  beneficent  enchanters  as  Alquife  and  Ur- 
ganda,  is,  in  fact,  a  vindication  of  those  who  traffic 
with  the  powers  of  darkness ;  and  beoauae  those* 
who  love  to  read  about  sorceries  and  enchantmenta 
become,  by  degrees,  familiarixed  with  those  deviUsh 
mysteries,  and^may  at  length  be  induced  to  haVe  m» 
course  to  them  in  good  earnest. 

*  ir0r)l»orfloc«TAidiaia,p.954.    Fourth  wlftioo. 
t  The  PolUieks  and  Mmtiire  DUcoursss  of  the  Void  Us  l«    < 
Nowe,  pp.  S7,  as.    QiUBlto,  Land  INT. 
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Hhb  Romanoes  of  Cfhtralrir  U  not  howevoTi  sink 
^nto  disrepute  under  the  stern  rebuke  of  religioas 
puritans  or  seyere  moralists,  but  became  gradually 
neglected  as  thecustomsofchiyalry  itself  fell  into  dis- 
regard j  when,  of  course,  the  books  which  breathed 
its  spint,  and  were  written  under  its  influence,  ceased 
to  produce  any  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and. 
superseded  -by  better  models  of  composition,  and 
Overwhelmed  with  the  ridicule  of  Cervantes,  sunk 
by  degrees  into  utter  contempt  and  obfivion. 

Other  works  of  amusement,  of  the  same  general 
class,  succeeded  the  proper  Romsnce  of  Chivalry. 
Of  these  we  shall  take  some  notice  hereafter:  since 
we  must  here  close  our  general  view  of  the  history 
of  Romance,  and  proceed  briefly  to  eive  some  ac- 
count of  (hose  peculiar  to  the  various  European  na- 
tions. 

II.  We  can  here  but  briefly  touch  upon  a  subject 
of  great  interest  and  curiosity,  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter and  tone,  namely,  wliich  the  Romance  of  Chi- 
valry received  from  the  manners  and  early  history 
of  the  nations  among  whom  it  was  found  to  exist; 
and  the  corresponding  question,  in  what  degree  each 
appears  to  have  borrowed  from'  other  countries  the 
themes  of  their  own  minstrel^  or  to  have  made  uae 
of  materials  common  to  the  whole. 

Scandinavia,  as  was  to  be  expected,  may  be  safi^y 
considered  as  the  richest  country  in  Europe  in  an- 
cient tales  corresponding  with  the  character  of  Ro- 
mance ;  sometimes  composed  entirely  in  poetry  or 
rhythm,  sometimes  in  prose,  and  much  more  fre- 
quently in  a  mixture  of  prose,  narrative,  and  lyrical 
efinsions.  Their  well  known  Skalds  or  bards  held 
a  high  rank  in  their  courts  and  councils.  The  cha- 
racter of  a  good  poet  was  scarce  second  to  that  of  a 
SUant  leader,  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
ampions  ambitiouslv  endeavoured  to  unite  both  in 
their  own  persons.  Their  earlier  sagas  or  tales  ap- 
proach to  the  credit  of  real  history,  and  were  unques- 
tionably meant  as  such,  though,  as  usual  at  an  early 
period,  debased  by  the  intermixture  of  those  »ptcio»a 
miraculoj  which  the  love  of  the  wonderful  early  in- 
troduces mto  the  annals  of  an  infant  country.  There 
are,  however,  very  many  of  the  sagas,  indeed  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  those  now  known  to  exist, 
which  must  be  considered  as  falling  rather  under 
the  class  of  fictitious  than  of  real  narratives ;  and 
which,  therefore,  belong  to  our  present  subject  of 
inquiry.  The  Omeyingtr  Sa^cL,  the  Heiinskringla^ 
the  Skiga  of  Olaf  Tiriggwason,  the  Byrhiggia'SagOy 
and  several  others,  maybe  considered  asnistorical; 
whilst  the  numerous  narratives  referring  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nibilungen  and  Volsungen  are  as  ima- 
ginary as  the  Romances  which  treat  of  King  Arthur 
und  of  Charlemagne.  These  singular  composition  s, 
short,  abrupt,  and  concise  in  expression,  full  of  bold 
and  even  extravagant  metaphor,  exhibiting  many 
passages  of  forcetul  and  rapid  description,  hold  a 
character  of,  their  own ;  ana  while  they  remind  us 
of  the  indomitable  courage  and  patient  endurance  of 
the  hardy  Scandinavians,  at  once  the  honour  and 
the  terror  of  Europe,  rise  &r  above  the  tedious  and 
creeping  style  which  characterized  the  minstrel  ef- 
forts of  thetr  successors,  whether  in  Prance  or  Eng- 
land. In  the  pine  forests  also,  and  the  frozen  moun- 
tains of  the  north,  there  were  nursed,  amid  the 
relics  of  expiring  Paganism,  many  traditions  of  a 
character  more  wild  and  terrible  than  the  fables  of 
classical  superstition ;  and  these  the  gloomy  imagi- 
nation of  the  Skalds  failed  not  to  transfer  to  their 
romantic  tales.  The  late  spirit  of  inquiry  which  has 
been  so  Mridely  spread  through  Grermany.  has  already 
begun  to  throw  much  light  on  this  neglected  store- 
house of  romantic  lore,  whicii  is  worthy  of  much 
more  attention  than  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it 
in  Britain.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  al- 
thoufdi  the  north  possesses  champions  and  Roman- 
ces of  its  own,  unknown  to  southern  song,  yet,  in  a 
later  age,  the  inhabitants  of  these  countnes  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  minstrels  some  of  their  most 
popular  subjects;  and  hence  we  fkid  sagas  on  the 
subiect  of  Sir  Tristrem,  Sir  Percival,  Sir  Twain, 
uidothers,  the  well-known  themes  of  French  and 
Sngliah  Romance.    These,  however,  must  necessa- 


rily be  considered  Utar  in  date,  aa  well  «i  fiff 
nor  in  interest,  to  the  aagms  of  genuine  nordicni 
birth.  Mr.  Ritson  has  indeed  qnoted  their  ezt8tcsie» 
as  depreciating  the  pretensions  of  the  northern  ba- 
tions  to  the  possession  of  poems  of  high  aiitainllf 
of  their  own  native  growth.  Had  he  been^aoquaint- 
ed  with  the  Norman- Kicmpe-Daiur^  a  large  folio, 
printed  at  Stockholm  in  17B7,  he  would  havebeea 
satisfied,  that  out  of  the  numerous  collection  of  le- 
gends respecting  the  achievements  of  Qothie  cham* 
pionis,  far  the  greater  part  are  of  genoine  Noree  ori- 
gin:  and  although  having  many  features  in  comnaoo 
with  the  Romances  of  southern  chivalry,  are,  in  the 
other  marked  particulars,  distinctly  divided  from  that 
class  of  fictitious  composition. 

The  country  of  Qermaoy,  lyinf^  contiguous  to 
France,  and  constantly  engaged  in  tiiendly  and  hos- 
tile intercourse  with  that  great  seat  of  romantic  fio- 
tion,  became,  of  course,  an  early  partaker  in  the 
stores  which  it  aflbrded.    The  nunnesingere  of  the 
Holy  Empire  were  a  race  no  less  cherished  than  the 
troubadours  of  Provence,  or  the  minstrels  of  N<»- 
mandy ;  and  no  less  active  in  availing  themselves 
of  their  ind^nous  traditions,  or  importing  those  of 
other  countries,  in  order  to  add  to  their  stock  of  ro- 
mantic fiction,    (xodfred  of  Strasbuivh  composed 
many  thousand  lines  upon  the  popular  subject  of 
Sir  Tristrem ;  and  others  have  been  equally  copi- 
ous, both  as  translatore  and  as  original  aathorst 
upon  various  subjects  connected  with  French  Ro- 
mance; but  Germany  possessed  materials,  partly 
borrowed  from  Scandinavia,  partly  peculiar  to  'her 
own  traditk>nal  history,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
Roman  empi^  which  they  applied  to  the  Gonstruc* 
tion  of  a  cycle  of  heroes  as  famous  in  Teutonic  sons. 
as  those  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne  in  Fiance  and 
Britain. 

As  in  all  other  cases  of  the  kind,  a  real  cpnqioeror, 
the  fame  of  whose  exploits  survived  in  tradition^  was 
adopted  as  the  central  object,  around  whom  were  to 
be  assembled  a  set  of  champions,  and  with  whose 
history  was  to  be  interwoven  the  various  feats  al 
courage  which  they  performed,  and  the  adventurea 
which  they  underwent.  Theodorick,  King  of  the 
Goths,  called  in  these  romantic  legends^  Diderick. 
of  Bern,  (t. «.  Verona,)  was  selected  for  this  purpose 
by  the  German  minnesingere.  Amongst  the  prin- 
cipal personages  introduced  are  Ezzel,  JQng  of  the 
Hun&  who  is  no  other  than  the  celcbratea  Attilar 
and  Gunter,  King  of  Burgundy,  who  is  identified, 
with  a  Gruntachar  of  history,  who  realhr  held  that 
kingdom.  The  good  knight  Wolfram  de  ]£schen- 
bacn  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  assembled 
the  scattered  traditions  and  minstrel  tales  ooncem- 
ing  these  sover^gns  into  one  large  volume  of  Ger- 
man verse,  entitled  Helden-Buai,  or  the  Book  of 
Heroes.  In  this  the  author  has  availed  himself  of 
the  unlimited  license  of  a  romancer;  and  has  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Diderick  and  his  chivalty 
a  number  of  detached  legends,  which  had  certainty 
a  separate  and  independent  existence.  Such  is  the 
tale  of  Sigurd  ifu  Homy,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  originally  been  a  Norse  Saga.  An 
analysis  of  this  singular  piece  was  publishea  by  Mr. 
Weber,  in  a  work  entitled  lUitstraiwns  of  Northtm 
AntiqruUitSf  from  the  earlier  Teutonic  and  Scandi- 
navian Romances  i  and  the  subject  has  been  fully 
illustrated  by  the  publications  of  the  learned  Von 
der  Hagen  in  Germany,  and  those  of  the  Nonoura- 
ble  William  Herbert. 

It  is  here  only  necessary  to  say,  that  Theodorick^ 
like  Charlemagne  and  Arthur,  is  considered  in  the 
Romance  as  a  monarch  more  celebrated  for  the  va- 
lorous achievements  of  the  brotherhood  of  chivalry 
whom  he  had  drawn  around  him  than  for  his  own, 
though  neither  deficient  in  strength  nor  courage. 
His  principal  followers  have  each  their  discrimina* 
tory  and  peculiar  attributes.  Meister  Hild^rand, 
the  Nestor  of  the  band,  is,  like  the  Maugis  of  Char* 
lemagne's  heroes,  a  magician  as  well  as  a  champi- 
on. Hogan,  or  Hagan,  begot  betwixt  a  mortal  and 
a  sea-goblin,  is  the  fierce  Achilles  of  the  confedera- 
tion. Ic  is  the  uniform  custom  of  the  romancers  to 
conclude  by  a  general  and  overwhelming  catastro* 
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pbe,  which  destroys  the  whole  ling  of  chiralry  whose 
feats'  they  had  commemorated.  The  ruin  which 
Ronceavalles  broasht  to  the  Paladins  of  Charle- 
magne, and  the  fatal  battle  of  Camlan  to  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  fell  upon  the  warriors  of  Dide- 
ifck  through  the  revengeful  treachery  of  Crimhilda, 
the  wife  of  Ezzel ;  who^  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
her  first  husband,  and  m  her  inordinate  desire  to 
possess  the  treasures  of  the  Niflunga  or  Burgundi- 
aBS»  brought  destruction  on  aU  those  celebrated 
champions.  Mr.  Weber  observes,  that  these  Grer- 
inan  fictions  differ  fix)m  the  Romances  of  French 
CSiivalry,  in  the  greater  ferocity  and  less  refinement 
of  sentiment  ascribed  to  the  heroes;  and  also  in 
their  employing  to  a  great  extent  the  machinery  of 
the  Duergar,  or  Dwarfs,  a  subterranean  people  to 
whom  the  aeldcn-Biun  ascribes  much  strength 
and  subtlety,  as  well  as  profound  skill  in  the  ma^c 
art;  and  who  seem,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  prooe- 
cessors  of  the  European  fairy.  The  same  excellent 
authority  affords  us  another  curious  Romance  of 
G^erman  origin,  entitled  Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria, 
which  appears  deeply  tinged  with  Oriental  learning 
and  imagination.  The  hero,  at  no  greater  distance 
than  the  Isle  of  Crete,  has  the  good  fortune,  such  at 
least  he  must  have  esteemed  it,  in  his  capacity  of  a 
knight-errant,  to  meet  with  a  people  having  necks 
and  heads  like  storks.  He  is  in  danger  of  being 
ahipwrecked  in  a  mountain  of  adamant— is  earned 
away  by  a  roc,  and  meets  with  sundry  other  adven- 
tures, which  remind  us  of  those  of  the  celebrated 
Sinbad. 

Italy,  so  long  the  seat  of  classical  learning,  and 
where  that  learning  was  first  revived,  seems  never 
to  have  strongly  embraced  the  taste  for  the  Gothic 
Romance.  Tney  received,  indeed*  the  forms  and 
institutions  of  chivalry;  but  the  Italians  seem  to 
have  been  in  a  considerable  degree  strangers  to  its 
apirit,  and  not  to  have  become  deeply  enamoured  of 
its  literature.    There  is  an  old  Romance  of  Chivalry 

S roper  to  Italy,  called  Cfuerino  the  Wretckedf  but  we 
ouDt  if  even  this  be  of  indigenous  growth.  Indeed, 
when  they  did  adopt  fit)m  the  French  the  fashiona- 
ble tales  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins,  they  did 
not  attract  the  attention  of  the  classical  Italians, 
until  Boyardo,  Herni,  Puici,  and,  above  all.  the  di- 
vine Ariosto,  condescended  to  use  them  as  the  basis 
of  their  well-known  romantic  poems ;  and  thus  the 
fictitious  narratives  originally  composed  in  metra 
and  after  re-written  in  prose,  were  anew  decoratai 
with  the  honours  of  verse.  The  romantic  poets  of 
Italy  did  not  even  disdain  to  imitate  the  rambling, 
difiTuse,  and  episodical^  style  proper  to  the  old  Ro- 
mance; and  Ariosto,  in  partictilarf  although  he  tor- 
ments the  reader's  attention  by  digressing  fi'om  one 
adventure  to  another,  delights  ns,  upon  frequent  pe- 
msals,  by  the  extreme  ingenuity  with  which  he  ga- 
thers up  th  broken  ends  of  his  narrative,  and  finally 
weaves  them  all  handsomely  together  in  the  same 
piece.  But  the  merits  and  faults  of  romantic  poetry 
form  themselves  the  fruitful  subject  of  a  long  essay. 
We  here  only  notice  the  origin  of  those  celebrated 
works,  as  a  species  of  composition  arising  out  of  the 
old  Romance,  though  surpassing  it  in  regularity,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  beauties  of  style  and  diction. 

With  Spain  the  idea  of  Romance  was  particularly 
connected ;  and  the  associations  which  are  formed 
upon  perusing  the  immortal  work  of  Cervantes,  in- 
duce us  for  a  long  time  to  believe  that  the  country 
of  Don  Quixote  must  be  the  very  cradle  of  roman- 
tic fiction.  Yet,  if  wo  speak  of  priority  of  date, 
Spain  was  among  the  last  nations  in  Europe  with 
wnom  Romance  oecame  popular.  It  was  not  in- 
deed possible  that,  among  a  people  speaking  so  no- 
ble and  poetical  a  laneuage,  engaged  in  constant 
wars,  which  called  fortn  at  once  their  courage  and 
dieir  genhis^  there  should  not  exist  many  historical 
and  romantic  ballads  descriptive  of  their  rencount- 
ers with  the  Moors.  But  their  native  poets  seem  to 
hate  been  too  much  engaged  with  the  events  of 
their  own  age^  or  of  that  vniich  had  just  preceded 
them,  to  permit  of  their  aeekins  subjecta  in  the  re- 

SiOBS  of  pure  fiction ;  and  we  nave  not  heard  of  a 
panish  Metrical  Romancei  unIeM  the  poema  de- 


scribing the  adventures  of  the  CuL  should  be  mi^ 
posed  to  have  any  affinity  to  that  class  of  composi- 
tion. The  Penuisula,  however,  though  late  in 
adopting  the  prevailing  taste  for  romantic  fictioBt 

{(ave  origin  to  one  particular  class,  which  was  at 
east  as  popular  as  any  which  had  preceded  it.  Amti^ 
dia  dt  GaiUt  the  production,  ii  would  seem,  of  Vas« 
CO  de  Lobdra,  a  Portuguese  knight,  who  lived  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  taiea 
of  chivalry;  and  threw  into  the  shade  the  French 
Prose  Romances,  which,  until  the  appearance  of 
this  distinguished  work,  had  been  the  most  popular 
in  Europe. 

The  author  of  Amadist  in  order,  perhaps,  to  fad- 
htate  the  other  changes  which  he  introduced,  and 
to  avoid  rushing  against  preconceived  ideas  of  events 
or  character,  laid  aside  the  worn  out  features  of  Ar- 
thur and  Charlemagne,  and  imagined  to  himself  a 
new  dynasty  both  of  sovereigns  and  of  heroes,  to 
whom  he  ascribed  a  style  of  manners  much  more 
'refined,  and  sentiments  much  more  artificial  than 
had  occurred  to  the  authors  of  Perceval  or  Peree^ 
forest.  Lobeira  had  also  taste  enough  to  perceive^ 
that  some  unity  of  design  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  romance,  where  one  adventure  is 
strung  to  another  with  Uttle  connexion  from  tha 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  volume;  which  thus 
concluded,  not  because  the  plot  was  winded  up,  but 
because  the  author's  invention,  or  the  printer^s  pa- 
tience, was  exhausted.  In  the  work  of  the  Portu- 
guese author,  on  the  contrary^  he  proposes  a  certain, 
end,  to  advance  or  retard  which  all  the  incidents  of 
the  work  have  direct  reference. '  This  i^  the  mar- 
riage of  Amadis  with  Oriana,  against  which  a  thou* 
sand  difficulties  are  raised  by  nvalsi  gianta,  sorcer- 
ers, and  all  the  race  of  evil  powers  unfavourable  to 
chivalry ;  whilst  these  obstacles  are  removed  by  the 
valour  of  the  hero,  and  constancy  of  the  heroine, 
succoured  on  their  part  bv  those  fnendly  sages,  and 
blameless  sorceresses,  whose  intervention  gave  so 
much  alarm  to  tbe  tender  conscienced  De  la  Notie. 
Lobeira  also  displayed  considerable  attention  to  the 
pleasure  which  arises  firom  the  contrast  of  eharao- 
ter ;  and  to  relieve  that  of  Amadis,  who  is  the  very 
essence  of  chivalrous  constancy,  he  has  introduced- 
Don  Galaor,  his  brothert  a  gay  lihertbe  in  lore,- 
whose  adventures  form  a  contrast  with  those  of  his 
more  serious  relative.  Above  all,  the  AmadU  6i^ 
plays  an  attention  to  the  atyle  and  conversation  of 
the  piece,  which,  although  its  efiects  are  now  ezag*' 
gerated  and  ridiculous,  was  doubtless  at  the  time 
considered  as  the,  pitch  of  elegance  »  and  hero  wera^-. 
for  the  first  time,  introduced  those  hyperbolical  com- 
pliments, and  that  inflated  and  conipttcated  stme^ 
ture  of  language,  the  sense  of  which  walks  as  in  •• 
masquerade. 

The  Amadia  at  first  consisted  only  of  four  book% 
and  in  that  limited  shape  may  be  oonaidered  aa  a 
very  well  conducted  story:  but  additions  were  speed* 
ily  made,  which  extended  the  number  to  twenty^ 
fourj  containing  the  history  of  Amadis  subasquent 
to  his  obtaining  posse8a9n  of  Oriana,  and  down  to 
his  death,  as  also  of  his  numerous  desoendantsL 
The  theme  was  not  yet  exhausted  s  for,  as  the  an* 
cient  romancers,  when  ^ey  commenced  a  new 
work,  chose  for  their  hero  some  newly  invented  Pa> 
ladin  of  Charlemagne,  or  knight  of  Xing  Arthur,  sa* 
did  their  successors  adopt  a  new  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Amadis,  whose  genealogy  was  thus  nui^ 
tiplied  to  a  prodigious  degree.    For  an  account  of 
Eaplandiariy  Florimond  of  Greeee^  Palnurin  qf 
Bnglandy  and  the  other  Romancers  of  this  claaa, 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  valuable  laboura 
of  Mr.  Southey,  who  has  abridged  both  AmadU  and 
Palmerin  with  the  most  accurate  attention  to  Iha 
style  and  manners  of  the  original.    The  books  of 
Amadis  hechme  so  very  popular  as  to  supersede  the 
elder  Romances  almost  entirely,  even  at  the  court 
of  France,  where,  according  to  La  Noue,  already 

fuoted,  they  were  introduced  about  the  reign  of 
lenry  II.  it  was  against  the  extravagance  of  these 
fictions,  in  character  and  in  styki  that  the  satire  of 
Cervantes  was  chiefly  directed ;  and  almost  aU  tlia 
library  of  Don  Quixote  belongs  to  this  class  of  Ro 
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■lancera  which,  no  doubt  his  adventnres  contiibu- 
fe^Buoii  io  pirt  out  of  fMuion.  • 

Ib  every  point  of  view,  France  must  be  considered 
•».the  country  in  which  Chivalry  and  Romance 
fl4?wriah«d  in  the  highest  perfection ;  and  the  ori^i- 
ntlfl  of -almost  all  the  earl v 'Romances,  whether  m 
prose  or  verse,  whether  relating  to  the  history  of 
Arthur  or  of  Charlemagne,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
French  lanii^age;  and  other  countries  possess  onl^ 
truttlations  from  thence.  This  will  not  be  so  surpn- 
sihg  when  it  is  recollected,  that  these  earlier  Ro- 
nuuioes  were  written,  not  onlv  for  the  use  of  the 
Fiench,  but  of  the  English  themselves,  amongst 
whom  French  was  ihe  prevailing  language  durirMf 
the  reigns  of  the  Anglo-Norman  monarchs.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  ingeniously  supposed,  and  not  without 
much  apparent  probability,  that  the  fame  of  Arthur 
was  taken  by  the  French  minstrels  for  the  founda- 
tion of  (heir  stories  in  honour  of  the  Euglish  kings, 
who  reigned  over  the  supposed  dominions  of  that 
British  hero ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  min- 
strels who  repaired  to  the  court  of  France,  celebra- 
ted the  prowess  of  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve 
peers  as  a  subject  more  gratifying  to  those  who  sat 
upon  his  throne.  It  is,  perhaps,  some  objection  to 
tnifl  ingenious  theory,  that,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  battle  of  Hastings  was  opened  by  a  mmstrel, 
who  sung  the  war  song  of  Roland,  the  nephew  of 
C)iariemagne;  so  that  the  Norman  duke  brought 
with  him  to  England,  the  tales  that  are  supposed, 
at  a  much  later  date,  to  have  been  revived  to  soothe 
the  nationalpride  of  the  French  minstrels. 

How  the  F^noh  minstrels  came  originally  by  the 
traditional  reUcs  concerning  Arthur  and  Merlin,  on 
which  they  wrought  so  long  and  so  largelv,  must, 
we  fear,  always  remain  uncertain.  From  the  Sax- 
one  we  may  conclude  they  had  them  not :  for  the 
Saoons  were  the  very  enemies  against  whom  Ar- 
thi^r  employed  his  good  sword  Excalibar ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  Itiere  was  sufch  a  man,  or  such  a  weapon. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  the  British,  like  all  the 
branehes  of  the  Celtic  race,  were  mtfch  attached  to 
poetry  and  music,  which  the  numerous  relics  of  an- 
cient poetry  in  Waies,  Ireland,  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  sufficiently  evince.  Arthur,  a  name 
fanioua  among  them,  with  some  traditions  concern- 
ing the  sage  MerUn.  may  have  floated  either  in  Ar- 
morica,  or  among  the  half-British  of  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  and  of  Cumberland ;  and,  thus  preserved, 
mair  have  reached  the  ear  of  the  Norman  minstrels, 
either  in  their  newly  conquered  dominions,  or  through 
their  neighbours  of  Britanny.  A  theme  of  this  sort 
onoe  discovered,  and  found  acceptable  to  the  popu- 
lar eer,  gave  rike,  of  course,  to  a  thousand  imita- 
tjoBt]  and  gradually  drew  around  it  a  cloud  of  fic- 
.  tioB  which,  embellished' by  such  poetry  as  the  min- 
■trels  could  produce,  arranged  itself  by  degrees  into 
a  qr«t*n)  of  fabulous  history,  as  the  congregated 
vapourB,  touched  by  the  settingsun,  assume  the  form 
of  Dtttlements  and  towers.  We  know  that  the  his- 
tory of  Sir  Tristrem,  first  versified  by  Thomas  the 
Rh/mer  of  ErcHdoune,  was  derived  from  Welsh  tra- 
ditiolis,  thougl^  told  by  a  Saxon  poet.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  easily  suppoeed,  that  the.  romancers  of  that 
early  period  were  more  eager  to  acquire  popular  sub- 
jects than  aelioately  scrupulous  of  borrowing  from 
their  beigfabours;  and  when  the  foundation  stone 
wae  qnce  laiid,  each  subsequent  minstrel  brought  his 
Con|ribQtion  to  the  building.  The  idea  of  an  asso- 
eiatibn  of  knights  assembled  arotind  one  mjghty 
■overeign,  waeeo  flattering  to  all  the  ruling  pnnccs 
of  'Eurppe,  that  almost  aliof  them  endeavoured  to 
l»nt  themselves  at  the  head  of  some  similar  inatitu- 
.  tioB,  and  the  various  Orders  of  Chivalry  are  to  be 
traced  to  this  origin.  Tn«  historical  foundation  of 
this  huge  superstrpcture  is  almost  imperceptible. 
;•  Mr.  Turner  has  shown  that  the  evidence  rather  in- 
clines to  prove  the  actual  existence  of  King  Arthur ; 
".  and  the  names  of  Gkiwain,  his  nephew,  and  of  €re- 
t  neurik  his  faithful  spouse,  of  Mordred,  and  Merlin, 
f  were  preserved  by  Welsh  tradition.  To  the  same 
I  Murce  may  be  rmerred  the  loves  of  Tristrem  and 
^  Tabids^  which,  elthoufl^  a  separote  story,  has  be- 
cooi^^  in  the  later  Romances,  amalgamated  with 


that  of  Arthur.  But  there  can  be  little  doabi  that  ^ 
all  beyond  the  bare  names  of  the  heroes  owes  ita  > 
existence  to  the  imaainalion  of  the  romancers. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  Romances  referrio^ 
to  the  feats  of  Charlemagne  ought  to  contain  more 
historical  truth  than  those  concerning  Arthur ;  since ; 
the  former  relate  to  a  well-known  monarch  and  con 
queror,  the  latter  to  a  personage  of  a  very  doubtful . 
and  shadowy  existence.    But  the  Romances  con- 
cerning both  are  equally  fabulous.    Charles  ha^ 
indeed,  nn  officer,  perhaps  a  kinsman,  named  Ro< 
land,  who  was  slam  with  other  nobles  in  the  field 
of  Roncesvalles,  fighting,  not  against  tl^e  Sar^cena  . 
or  Spaniards,  but  against  the  Gascons.    Thia.  is  th^ 
only  point  u];)on  wnich  the  real  history  of  Charier 
magne  coincides  with  that  invented  for  him.  by  ro- 
mancers.   Roland  was  Prefect  of  Bretagne,  and  hia 
memory  was  long  preserved  in  the  war-song  which, 
bore  his  name.    A  fabulous  chronicler,  caliinie  himr 
self  Turpin,  compiled,  in  or  about  theeleveain  cen- 
(.ury,  a  romantic  histpty  of  Charlemagne;  but. it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  in  some  instances,  he  haa. . 
not  availed  himself  of  the  fictions  already  deviaed 
by  the  early  romancers,  while  to  tnose  who  suc- 
ceeded them  his  annals  afibrded  matter  for  new  fig- 
ments.    The  personal  character  of  Charlemagne 
has  suffered  considerably  in  the  hands  of  the  ro- 
mantic authors,  although  they  exaggerated  his  power 
and  his  victories.    He  is  represented  as  &>nd  of  flat* 
tery,  irritable  in  |ii8  temper,  ungrateful  for  the  ser-   , 
vices  rendered  him  by  his  most  worthy  PaJadina. 
and  a  perpetual  dupe  to  the  treacherous  artifioea  of  .• 
Count  Gan,  or  Ganelon,  of  .M^yence;  areoarada 
to  whom  the  romancers  impute  the  defeat  at  Ron- 
cesvalles,  and  all  the  other  mistbrtunea  of  the  reign  . 
of  Charles.    This  unfavourable  view  of  the  Prince,  . 
although  it  may  bear  some  features  of  royalty,  nei-. 
ther  resembles  the  real  character  of  the  conqueror 
of  the  Saxons  and  JLombards.  nor  can  be  easily  re- 
conciled with  the  idea,  that  he  was  introduced  ta 
flatter  the  personal  vamtv  of  the  Princes  of  the  Va- 
lois  race,  by  a  portrait  of  their  great  predecessor. 

The  circumstance,  that  Roland  was  a  lieutenant 
of  Brittany,  and  the  certainty  thai  Marie  borrowsed 
from  that  country  the  incidents  out  of  which  she 
composed  her  lays,  seems  to  fortify  the  theory,  that 
the  French  minstrels  obtained  firon^  that  country 
much  of  their  most  valuable  materials ;  and  that, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  and  suppo8ed,,the  history 
of  Arthur  probably  reached  them  through  the  ^me 
channel. 

The  Latin  writers  of  the  .middle  ages  afforded  the  • 
French  romancers  the  themes  of  those  metrical  le-> 
gends  which  they  ^ave  composed  on  subjecta  of 
elassical  fame. 

The  honour  of  the  prose  Romances  of  Chivaky, 
exclusive  always  of  the  books  of  Amadis^  belongs 
entirely  to  the  French,  and  the  curious  volumea 
which  are  now  the  object  of  so^  much  research 
amongst  collectors,  are  almost  universally  printed 
at  Pans. 

England,  so  often  conquered,  yet  fated  to  receive 
an  accession  of  strength  from  each  new  subjuga- 
tion, cannot  boast  much  of  ancient  literature  of  any 
kind:  and.  in  the  department  of  which  we  treat,  waa 
totally  inferior  to  France.    The  Saxons ,  had,  no 
doubt,  Romances,  (taking  the  word  in  its.  general 
acceptation ;)  and  Mr.  Turner,  to  whose  reaearchea. 
we  are  so  much  indebted,  has  given  us  the  abridg-  ■ 
ment  of  one  entitled  CatdmoTi^  in  which  tho  hero,', 
whose  adventures  are  told  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  Norse  Sa^aa^  encounters,  defeats^ 
and  finally  slays  an  evil  bemg  called  Grendel,  who, 
except  in  his  being  aubiect  to  death,  seems  a  crea- 
ture of  a  supernatural  description.^    But  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Saxons  was  destroyed  by  the  sucoeas  of  i 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  Norman  kni^ibta 
and  barons,  among  whom  England  was  in  a  great 
measure  divided,  sought  amusement,  notin-thalajra 
of  the  vanquished,  but  in  those  composed  in  their 
own  language.    In  this  point  of  view,. England^  aa 

*  The  BosIMi  pidtlioue  now 
proOMi,  by  Ui»  ai 
Mr.  Cfionnxaa. 
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«  ^ctonfry;  itwy  lay  cluim  to  many  of  the  French 
Komances,  Woick  were  written,  indeed,  la  th^t  Ian* 
'ttUQSe,,but  for  the  benefit  of  the  court  ami  nobles  of 
Englnhd.  by  whom  French  was  still  spoken.  When 
the  twoiangiiaged  b€«?an  to  assimilate  together,  and 
to  form  the  mixed  dialect  terhred  the  Anf^o^Korman, 
we  ha^egood  authority  for  anymg  thatit  was  easily 
ApiJlied  to  the  purpose  uf  romantic  fiction^  and  reci- 
toa  in  the  pceaence  of  the  nobiiity. 

Robert  ae  la  Brunne,  who  composed  hie  JJUtory 
qf  England  about'  this  time,  has  this  remarkable 
paasajEQ.  which  we  eivo,  along  with  thti  comraentaiy 
of  tbeeditor  of  Sir  T-riatremi  as  it  ispeculiaciy  il- 
huMretiTeof  the  subject  we  are  inquiring  into. 


Ah  thai  haf  wrfl«n  and  nayd 
Hftf  1  alltf  in  myn  Iiu^iu  kira, 
in  irimple  «pecne  at  1  edathd, 
That  is  Ijf  htost  in  maaoe's  aaootbe. 
I  made  nofht  fbr  Yio  ai«outfi, 
Ne  for  no  MHTfon,  so  harpdun, 

;  Bot  fur  the-  Imt  ol  a^mpla  mm, 
Vbat  sUanfe  Itofflia  caanoi  Jteo ; 
Vat  many  it  etc  that  9tna§fi  liMciis. 
In  tytoe  wate  never  what  it  h  \ 
Anabot  Hull  w4«t  wbak  k  nMAie, 
SlUato^liMwtfht  it  irare  sHs^ebsntB. 
I  maje  it  not  19c  lo  be  vn^mi^ 
Hot  at  the  1«^ed  men  were  ayted. 
Kit  were  made  in  rymo  aquwee. 
iQi  teisnaiigtm^  or  entnffaee, 
'  It  Ffflriodn  it««iMMiiro 
at  QiMJtfaa  not  have  coppled  a  htnmt. 
hat  Oothor  in  cowee  or  in  haiUm, 
iSto  MM  Kartan  fordott  1 

1 86  thatnle  »•»  ttat  it  lieide 
Said  not  witte  how  that  it  mde. 


ihio  a  «iourily  or  refinsd  itrain  of  Vei^    Tlwy ii^ero 
'Qfkttat  tnuries,  bi(t  Ifani  In'Tane  to  stand. 


6fGreai^>tine  an<l 


'  rVM  thkm  Mya  wi  Ihal  tMnf^vtOght, 
'  in theriayf nt it iwmca WRht, 
may  thou  \me  in  Vh*  TnHnm,- 
geMes  it  haa  tlie  atconif 
all  that  ia  or  was, 
I  ITniMi^aifydaiBadffThMnatt 
.  Bet  I  heaa  H  no  aMB  eo  fay. 
That  of  aoms  oopiile  aam  is  away 
80  than  niyre  Haj^  hone  ookmiic, 
li  ifaare  tpivaih)  ni*ro  rortoipe : 
Thai  aaH  it  fi»r  T»iMB«hi»tidU9y«. 
That  MOB  aoo  mi^kpa^  IM. 
And  aiic  that  thai  willed  overwhem, 
,    Alio  that  like  will  now  &»&»•<  ■ 
"RiavMyd  it  MM  (jittlht  loiBf, 
That  MB*r  w«t*  Moc  WliBf  ft  ia. 
Thsilora  tenveil  we)v  tfwnttra 
Id  filtanice  ryroe  to  travayle  aora  > 
'And  my  wit  wtu  ou^  thynqe ; 
St^'atvanc*  «i>e<9ie  to  travayle  in ; 
And  fonoth  I  oouth  ndglit 
.,  t  •8o^ttraaielniElM'«r4)tti%sofhl; 

And  meo  bMoghtrae  raaiur%<jrias 
To  tnme  ft  hot  to  u^t  ryma. 
J .  Tlwy aayd  if  lin  Htranfo  nrme it tam. 

To  here  it  man^M  auu  •kavno  r 
For  in  it  eia  naanua  fuUe  aaicoalht. 
That  ero  not  uaed  now  in  nNWtha 
And  thftfim,  Rirthe  eoromonatte, 
That  blyikely  wild  liatMi  to  me. 
On  liffal  lama.  I  it  bmtB, 
For  lufof  the  lew«d  m$n. 

I  **  Thi8<pasaags  requites  sons  cMnueAtary,  as  the 
■snpe  k»s  bsen  gsweraUy  mistaken.  Robert  de 
Bniana  does  riot  mean;  as  bav  been  supposed,  that 
Iks  mhMtrahi  who  ra^attd  Thonrnis^  Roraance  of 
ffir  7Vi«<f!em,  disguised  the'm«anhiig  by  putting  it 
into  ^mttdmie  Inglias'  hui,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Kaodaland  Tbomio-ofErcekioiAisdid  themselves 
Use  such  ^quairUe  Inglisy  that  those  who  repeated 
tha  atoty  Irere  vmble  to  understand  it,  or  to  make 
it  inislligibie  Ho  thenr  -hesrens.  Above  all,  he  com- 
plains, tnat  by  writing  an  intricate  and  complicated 
^4lu»a»  as  *rviiu  rot^ec.  Mirangert^*  or  *tntrelacc^' 
U  was  difficnft  for  tlio  duaura  to  recollect  the  poem ; 
pd  of  Sir  TrUtrefm,  in  particular,  he  avers,  tha^ 
iM  noverhoavd  a  perfect  recital,  because  of  some  one 
■tcppUf  or  stanza,  a  part  was  always  omitted. 
Hence  be  afgues  at  length,  that  be  himself,  writing 
Bot  for  tha  minairel  or  harper,  nor  to  acquire  per- 
■onal  fame,  but  solely  to  instruct  the  ignorant  in  the 
oostoryof  their  country,  does  well  m  choosing  a 
tunole  stmctwe  of  verse,  which  they  can  retain  cor- 
vaetiyo^  their  memory,  and  a  style  which  is  popu- 
lar and  jsasilv  understood.  Besides  which,  he  hints 
at  the  ridiouie  he  might  drnw  on  his  poem,  should 
na  mtroduce  the  uncouth  names  of  his  personages 


While  ho  arrogates  praise  to  himself  for  hio  eboico 
he  excuses  Thoniaa  of  Krcaldouns  and'Kendale'for 
using  a  more  ambttioua  and  ornate  hind  of  po\$try 
'They  wrote,'  ho  says,  *  for  pride  (fame)  and  for'ho> 
hies,  not  such  as  these  mvigtiorant  hearers.'  *^* 

If  the  editor  of  Sir  lYia^an  he  oofrect  in  his 
commentary,  there  exiated  in  'tho'limeof  Thofflas 
de  Brunne  minstrels  or  poets  who  composed  Eng- 
lish poetry  to  bo  raited  m  tha  praoeneeof  the  ^at, 
and  who,  for  that  purpose,  used  a  i^ngujariy  diffi- 
cult stanza,  which  waa  very^apt  to  be  mutiiatedui 
recitation.  Sir  TVisAr^m^  oven  as*  it  now  exists, 
shows  Hkewise  that  considerilblo  art  was  resorted 
10  in  constructing  tho  stahza,  and  has,  frohi  begin- 
Aidg  to  endi  a-concisef  qitaint,  abstraet  turn  of  bx- 
presaiom  more  like  the  Saxon  poetry  than  fhesnn- 
pie,  baktr  and  diflVisotietailsof'the  f'rench  min'sti'eL 
Besides  Sir  TriHrem^  there  r^mam,  %e  t^one^a, 
ac»  least  two  oiiter  examples  of  ^gearts  w^ten  i» 
Quainte  Inglis,"  GOMpoaed^  hameTy,  according  to 
fixed  and  complicated  rales  of  Vetve;  aind'  with  mvicb 
atsentiofi  lo  the  language,  though  the  effect  4 
dnoed^  ia  far  from  ploaalBg.  They  iare  both  of  tSl 
tish  oiimn,  which  imiy  bo  explained,  by  tecolfedl 
that  tin  ttis  Savon  prs^ooa  Of  49<iothind,'as  weltaa 
ht  the  oawt,'Nonn«Q  wtis  n^^r  generaRy  inlidi 
wlc^therafore  it  isprobhble  that  the  Bngfish  !^- 
goage  waa  more  cuff vated  in  that  codmry'at'an 
oailr  period  than  in'Bnfiiand  itself,  vt'hf^e,  athc 
the  highte  lisAaee,  it  wae^fora  long  time  supenr 
by  tfamt  of  the  Prendh  oon^uertfrs.  T!)%ile  ftol 
ces,  entitled  Sir^BmMrw  vtiA  Sir  OcXogrh^;  'AJbA 
Str€kJertm  ofOdU&wdy^  have- all  ^he  appears»co 
>of  bain^  orifilinal  cottipo^ioris,  and  display  considfir- 
BbloiiootiohT  efibrt.  mt  the  uncouth  ttse  of  wofds 
dragged  in  for  the  sake  of  aUiteratioBL  «nd  vaed-'^ia 
aeuoodary-ajid  obliqae  meamagat  rsnders  them  dx- 
tremely  harsh  in  construction,  as  well  as  obacnr^in 
meaning. 

In  England  it  would  seem  that  the  difikulQha 
pointed  out  by  Da  U  Brunne  eavly  Ibrew  Ont  of  &• 
sbion  this  omato kind  t>f  composition;  and  the  King- 
lish  minstrels  had  no  readier  reaouroe  than  tnaift- 
lating  from  the  French,  who  snppKed  their  f^- 
guage  at  tho  sametime  with  the  phl^ei^s  of  chlviQiy 
which  dt^  not  exist  in  Eog^ish.    These  compon- 


abridged,  when  memory  failed,  or  oooaaion  reouirsd. 
Accordingly,  translatKHna  from  the  French  tiU  "^ 
the  list  of  English  Romanee  They  Are  generaAy 
written  in  short  Imes  rhyming^  together;  though 
often,  by  way  of  variety,  the  ihurd  and  sixth,  lin^ 
are  mrade  to  rhyme  tonethtf,  and  the  poem  is  thya 
divided  into  stanzaa  or  three  eonpletv  each.  In  al- 
most all  of  these  legends,  refero nee  ia  made  to  '*  the 
Romance,"  that  is,  some  compositipn  m  thoFxeiich 
language,  as  to  the  original  authority.  Kay,  whicii 
\b  very  singular,  tales  where  the  subjects  appear  )o 
be  of  English  growth,  seem  to  have  yet  existed  m 
French  ere  they  were  translated  into  the  language 
of  the  country  to  which  the  heroes  belonged.  ;  TSs 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Momchildt  wcfi 
Ouy  of  Warwick^  with  BevU  of  Hampton^  all  of 
which  appear  to  belong  originally  to  England;  yat 
are  their  earliest  histories  found  m  the  French  Ian* 
guage,  or  at  least  the  remscolar  versions  refer  to 
such  for  their  authority.  Even  the  Romance  of 
Richard,  England's  own  Co3ur.de  Lion,  has  nen>o- 
tual  references  to  the  French  oncnnal  fh>m  which  it 
was  translated.  It  must  naturally  be  supposed  Uiat 
these  translations  wore  inferior  to  the  origiimla;  afrid 
whether  it  was  owing  to  this  caus&  or  that  the  com- 
position of  these  rhymes  was  attended  with  too  mneh 
facility,  and  so  fell  into  the  hands  of  very  inferior 
composers^  or  that  they  were  composed  fortho  roder 
and  more  illiterate  part  of  tho  nation,  it  is  certaJiB, 
and  is  proved  by  the  highest  authority^  that  of  Oban-. 

*  Sir  Trittrem.  Intradnetion,  pp.  bcL  Ixii.  hciii.  fadr.  bcv. 
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himaeUI  that  ev«n  in  his  time  theae  rhyming 
BomanoM  had  IhUflii  into  grtai  contempt  The 
Bims  qf  Sir  Thopat,  whioh  that  poet  introdaoee 
ae  a  parody,  undoubtedly,  of  the  rhythmical  Bo* 
meacee  of  the  ape,  is  intemipted  by  mme  hoet  Har- 
ry BatUy  with  the  atioiupBst  and  moet  energetic  ez' 
preeoona  of  total  ana  abeoktte  contempt  Bat 
though  the  minatrelB  w«e  oensured  by  De  la  Brunne 
for  lack  of  akill  and  memory,  and  the  poema  which 
they  recited  were  branded  ae  "drafty  rhyminga," 
bjr  the  &r  more  formidable  sentence  of  Chaucer, 
their  acceptation  with  the  public  in  general  nraet 
haTe  been  foTonrablo,  ainoe.  beaidea  man^  unpub- 
liahed  Tolume^  the  two  Dubiicatioas  of  Bitson  and 
Weber  bear  evince  of  tneir  popularity.  Some  ori- 
ginal compoffitiona  doobtleaa  occur  among  ao  many 
tranalationa,  but  they  an  not  numeroua,  and  few 
have  been  preeerred.  The  very  curious  poem  of  Sir 
Egcr  and  Sir  Orenu^  which  seems  of  Scottish  ori- 
gin, has  no  French  onmnal ;  nor  has  any  been  dis- 
covered either  of  the  Squire  qf  Low  Dtgree^  Sir 
JSglamour^  Sir  Pleindamour^  or  eome  others.  But 
jthe  French  derivatioa  of  the  two  laat  names  rendeca 
It  probable  that  euch  may  eziat 

The  minstrels  and  their  compositions  seem  to 
lave  ftllen  into  utter  contempt  about  the  time  of 
lonry  VIII.  There  is  a  piteous  picture  of  their  con- 
ition  in  the  person  of  Richard  Sheale,  v^ch  it  is 

npossible  to  read  without  compassion,  if  we  oon- 
.  aider  that  he  was  the  preaerver  at  least  if  not  the 
.author,  of  the  celebrated  heroic  ballad  of  Ckny 
Chaec,  at  which  Sir  Philip  Bidney'a  heart  was  wont 
.to,  beat  as  at  the  sound  ot  a  trumpet  This  luckless 
minstrel  had  been  robbed  on  Ounamore  Heath,  and, 
juiame  to  telL  he  was  unable  to  persuade  the  pubhc 
that  a  son  of  the  muaes  had^ver  been  poaaeesed  of 
the  twenty  pounds  which  he  evened  he  had  kMt  on 
me  occasion.  The  account  he  gives  of  the  e&ct  upon 
his  spirits  is  melancholy,  and  yet  ridiculoua  enouc^ 

>aiy  fsbbamar  oMiiMry  irmi  »o  daearde. 
a  iMWa  maiksr  §jna  ■«  tHke.  my  wytta  wer  90  disaiiydB. 
aodiicitjo  WW  fjDQo,  and  all  mr  mfor  tawk. 
sr  r«  MRi  hotre  Mw  aem  me  as  mmr  as  a  oawka } 
mt  nowt  I  am  ao  tniUfde  with  phaaua  m  my  myndo, 
9tet  I  oaanat  play  thtf  vamr  knav^,  aecordynf  Co  wj  kynd. 

'•nattwayv 

oiapa> 
won  did  not  gmwi  me  ao  aora, 


>  NNM  or  a»' nwoy  did  not  gmM  me 
tba  taUro  of  the  pyple  dyde  paw  me  Booah  mac 
a  sayda  I  was  not  fobde.  I  waa  bat  a 


. — tjrtnffkna^, 

Tt  «M  not  poaavble  lor  a  nyvitreO  to  maeh  monj  to  have 
^daaa.  10  M7  tha  trallie.  that  ya  ijgfac  ymH  kooweiM. 
It  I  oaw  had  M  aooba  0007  ofmni  ewcBo. 

1 5?"iF2??"  "*.^^SP^»  ^"O"  .«»"»»•  1 ««  decla»a, 
^   It  at  all  tynu  wold  landemeeclda.  worth  of  warn, 
Mai  mm  anrn  iuch  ftJendaUp  I  fouode. 
nat  thai  Y^U  iMid  me  la  mony  ayn  or  tane  pownde. 
Tlw  oeoMiop  why  I  etni>  data  I  ahidl  nuke  lolacmo. 
Hy  wytTfn  daw  yi  a  Rylk  womao  be  her  oeeapacioo, 
AaA  lyima  etecha  moit  oMiy  was  her  creatyato  trayd, 
Aad  at  Ma  and  merkytta  she  toMe  Mle-wara  that  iha  made  ; 
4*  *^S^'I3^?>  paitlytta,  bede  dolhai.  and  othar  thlagvi, 
Aa  iflk  ttoadd  aJMl  aoyiya.  akkrta,  banddi,  and  stnuiT^ 
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BIsewhere.  Sheale  hints  that  he  had  trusted  to 
bis  harp,  and  to  the  Well-known  poverty  attached 
to  those  who  used  that  instrument  to  bear  him  salk 
Ihroysh  Dunsmore  Heath.  From  this  time,  the 
poor  degraded  minstrels  seem  literally  to  have  me- 
rited the  character  imposed  on  them  by  the  satirist 
Dr.  Bull,  and  quoted  with  such  glee  by  Ritson, 
whose  enmity  agamst  Dr.  Percy  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended itself  agamst  the  race. 

"  When  Jaaui  wentto  Jaina  hooM, 

SrhoM  daughter  waa  about  to  dye,) 
e  tam'd  the  miDilre]*  out  of  doora, 
AnBonir  the  rascal  company : 
Baoars  they  are  with  one  oooaent. 

▲od  ngvoB,  by  Act  of  PaiUameoL'* 

• 

At  length  the  order  of  English  minstrels  was  for- 
mally put  down  by  the  act  39th  of  Clueen  Elizabeth, 
elassing  them  with  sturdy  beggars  and  vagabonds; 
m  ^hich  disgraceful  fellowship  they  only  existed  in 
the  capacity^  of  fiddlers,  who  accompanied  their  in- 
strument with  thefr  voice.  Such  a  character  is  in- 
troduced in  the  play  of  Monsieur  Thomaa,  as  the 


weiL"  Dy  tnis  uniucay  cnim  or  tne  musesi  mi 
the  oegittded  character  of  his  profession,  the 
sors  ofwhich  now  sung  for  their  victuals. 

Now  tat  the  food  ehear  that 


ror  I  penafo  iiara  at  aji  lyasaa  is  non  cnaiv. 
Both  da,  wyna.  and  beere,  as  latdodka  nowa  apart. 
I  peiaova  wythauto  nUa,  ye  kepe  a  food  tihlo. 
811m  tyasa  I  w^  be  four  cuaata,  or  «Ai  I  were  a  haaila, 
Knowynfa  on  your  mynda,  yff  I  woUa  not  ba  ao  k^nda, 
Runittme  to  tast  youie  cupva,aod  wyth  yoB  dyaa  ttod  w^ 
can  be  cootente,  yf  hit  be  outa  of  Lenta. 


Bum 

I  can  .^  ^^ ,  ,.  „ — ^  - 

.  A  peaoe  of  byfle  to  take  asya  _._ 
Botha  nmtton  and  vcfla  ya  fooda  .i.  •*,.«.•.»  w— — ^ 

BritiA  mbUcgnpHer,  No.  ZUL  ».  ihl 

The  Metrical  Romanoee  which  they  reoled  also 
fell  into  disreputsi  though  some  of  the  more  popsh 
lar,  sadly  abridged  and  adulterated,  continued  to  be 
published  m  chap  hooksy  as  they  are  called.  About 
fifty  or  sixty  years  since,  a  person  aoquiied  the  niek- 
name  of  Roetwal  and  IMian.  from  singing  that  Bo- 
mance  about  the  stnets  of  Eainbttrgfa«  vi4ucfa  is  pio- 
bably  the  veiy  last  instance  of  the  proper  minsiial 
craft 

If  the  Metrical  Bomancee  of  Bngknd  can  boast 
of  few  original  compositions,  they  can  show  yet 
fewer  examples  of  the  Prose  Romance.  Sir  Tfcoaaas 
Maloi^,  indeed,  compiled,  from  various  French 
thorities,  his  celebrated  MorU  lyArtkmr,  indi 
tably  the  beat  Prose  Romance  the  laasnaga 
boast  There  is  also  Arthur  of  IMtU  BrUam  ;  _ 
the  Lord  Berners  compiled  the  Bonaance  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Swan^  The  books  of  Amadis  w«n 
likewise  translated  into  BngUah;  but  it  may  ba 
doubted  whether  the  country  in  genenl  ever  took 
that  deep  interest  in  the  peruaal  of  thess  raeoids  of 
love  and  honour  with  which  they  were  greeted  in 
France.  Their  number  was  fewer ;  and  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  them  in  a  country  where  great  politicail 
questions  began  to  be  agitated,  waa  miich  leee  than 
when  the  feudal  system  still  continued  in  iu  fhll 
viflour. 

III.  We  ahoukl  now  say  something  on  those  ts- 
rioua  kinds  of  romantic  fictiona  which  sncceeded  to 
the  Romance  of  Ohtvatry.  But  we  can  onl^  noiies 
briefly  woriis  which  have  long  slumbered  m  obfr> 
vion,  and  which  certainly  are  not  woruiy  to  haw 
their  slumbers  disturbeit       • 

Even  in  the  lime  of  Oervantee,  the  Pastoral  R»- 
mance,  founded  npon  ^e  Diana  of  GoGf^s  of  Montf 
Mayor,  was  prevailing  to  such  an  extent  as  made  it 
worthy  of  his  satire.  It  waai  indeed,  a  system  still 
more  remote  from  common  sense  and  reahtx  diaa 
that  of  chivalry  itself.  For  the  maxima  of  chnraliy, 
high-strained  and  absurd  as  they  are^  did  actuaUy  in- 
fluence Uving  beings,  and  even  the  fate  of  hinyif^i^M, 
If  Amadis  as  Oaule  was  a  fiction,  the  Chefflier 

Sayard  was  a  real  peraon.  But  thaexistenoe  <tt  an 
rcadia,  a  pastoral  region,  m  which  a  certain  fbo- 
taatic  aort  of  peraoimipBSi  deaiMrately  in  lovei  sad 
thinking  of  nothing  else  but  their  miatnasea,  majei 
upon  pipesi  and  wrote  sonnets  from  momma:  m 
oight  yet  were  supposed  all  the  while  to  be  tenmng 
their  flocks,  was  100  monstrously  absurd  to  bs  long 
credited  or  tolerated. 

A  numerous,  and  onoe  most  popolar,  dass  of  fie- 
tions,  was  that  entitled  the  Beroie  Romanes  sf  ^ 
Seventscnth  Century, 

If  the  ancient  Romance  of  OUvabry  has  a  right 
to  be  called, the  parent  of  those  select  and  beantrfiil 
fictions  which  the  genius  of  the  Italian  poeta  has 
enriched  with  such  peculiar  charms,  another  of  its 
direct  descendants,  7^4  JETarotc  Romanes  qftheSs- 
venteenth  Cenfurjh  ifl)  with  few  exceptions,  the  most 
dull  and  tedious  species  of  composition  that  ever 
obtained  temporary  popularity.  The  old  Romanes 
of  Heliodorus,  entitled,  Theagenes  and  CharUlta, 
supplied,  jperhaps,  the  earliest  model  of  this  strle  or 
composition;  but  it  was  from  the  Romanccy  or  Chi- 
valry that  it  derives  its  most  peculiar  charaoleriatics. 
A  man  of  a  fantastic  imagination,  Honors  d*Urf€, 


BSBAT  ON  ROKAItCX. 


M  tb«  way  inthU  «t1b  ol 

nkiora  wluch  had  ttkwa  M»ei.  _.  „  . 
and  unoaini  b»  fiMiub,  he  kpigiiiad  to 
mpeaea  of  Arcadj*  on  the  bank*  of  (ha  I 
halHtad  by  iwiiiiB  and  ihaihan' 

Iota  and  (in  lore  alon&    Then. -..  — 

.•tanM,nidn>npnMailth«(Uciilyhtitar;  ■& 

and  hia  brotbar.  wim  about  ihirtTaiiBodi  ^ 

the  gallantriea  and  uitTigDaa  Ot  Heniy  IV.'a  oMirt 
an  preaented  nndar  borrowed  namaa.  ConiHleTed 
by  iiael(  thii  ia  bat  an  CMiDple  of  tba  Paatoral  Ro- 
mance i  but  it  wa>  BO  poinilar,  that  Ihrae  cetebratad 
Fiaach  aalhon,  GomMrviUa,  Calbmiede,  andMa' 
dame  Scnderi,  Mixed  me  pen,  and  eompOKd  in  erao- 
lation  many  intannuiBble  fblioa  of  Heroic  Romance. 
In  ihcw  innpid  perforniincea,  a  conrentional  cba- 
iBciar,  and  a  Mt  of  fkmily  manneta  and  feature*, 
are  aacnbed  to  the  heroes  and  henHoee,  although  ae- 
lacted  from  diBtsni  age*  >nd  TuiooB  quirten  of  the 
world.  The  hermnaa  are,  «ndu«i  eicepiion,  modali 
of  beauty  and  perfection ;  and  bo  well  peiaiiadad  of 
it  themseWea,  that  to  apptoach  Ihnn  with  the  meet 
nnmble  declaration  of  lore  w-  -  "'•~-  — .(n~™«  •- 

-*-   WTB  the  penalty  of  baniil _. 

ue;  and  It  ia  well  if  the  doom' 

the  andacioua  lorer,  by  penniaaion,  or  command  .„ 
lire,  without  #hich,  Maence  and  death  were  to  be 

Sccottnled  BynonylnaiiB.    On  the  other  haod,  the 
eroM,  whitfoeter  kingdoms  they  have  to  KOTem, 
'  «r  other  earthly  dntieaiopeTfbrm.nvBthroQEti  lhe>e 

JbUoafhrlorauoitet  and  the  moat  eitrr — ■ 

vundMia  which  can  agiuu  the  world 


_.  —__  „  ,  __^.„  „,  .  Statira  aetiBB  i»- 
toeoiaiymidcniandmgofthaiTloTeta.  Hoibmc 
can  be  ao  uninlenating  aa  the  fhcid  aitTarajianca 
with  whioh  theae  loveta  exprea*  am  paa«ion  i  or, 
in  their  pwn  phraae,  nothing  can  be  mora  freenns 
than  their  Barnes,  mors  creeping  than  their  Sight* 
of  loTB.    Tel  the  line  of  metopbyaical  gaUantrf 

which  they  exhibited  had  ita  data  ar-*  -  "^ 

both  in  France  and  Enjjatid.    They 
fatourite  ai  ' 


s  and  Engjand.    T^ay  rerouned^S 
It  orLooiB  XlVth'a ' 


[■taunts  amunmant  of  Lotua  Xlvth'a  contt,  al- 
though  aaaaded  by  the  aatira  of  Boileao.  In  Eng- 
land thsy  continued  to  be  lead  br  oar  Brandmolhen 
during  Ina  AuguaUn  ua  of  EngtiaiL  and  whfla 


Addiaon  wat  atnnains  tJ 

Pope  by  his  poetry,  the 

Cleopain,  and  the  Orand  (^ma.    The 

not  decay  till  about  the  reign  of  C 
more  talety,  Mra.  Lennoi,  patroi 

worfce  lor 

The  Modem  Romance,  i 
ductinru  of  so  mui;  mutt 
langdix 
Btyle  of 


Tery  eood  miitsaon    of  CcrvuUea, 

lUed^  l\i  FemaU  Quliole,  which  bad   thoat 
buie.    They  are  now  totally  Ibrgot- 


1  ennobled 
hue  only 


led  by  the  nlo- 
would  reqabB  ■ 

only  name  ibU 

DmpoeilioD  in  which  De  Foe  rendered  Ai^ 
lion  more  impteBaiie  than  tmth  iteeU;  and  Switl 
could  render  plausible  arai  the  groaseat  impoaaihv 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  0RAMA. 

FIRST  PCBUSH£D  IN  THB  SUPPLEM BNT  TO  THE  ENGYCLOPEI>U  BRfTANNICA. 


1 


'  A  Dit^BU  (we  adopt  Dr.  Johruon's  definition,  with 
.  .some  little  extensi9D)  is  a  poem  of  fictitious  corapo- 
ntioQ  m  dialogue^  in  whicS  the  action  is  not  related 
l^ut  represented. 
A  d^oaition  to  thia  fascinating;  asiuaement,  con- 
,  jidenid  An  its  rua^st  state,  .seems  to  be  inherent  in 
\^iuniin  nature..  It  is  tne.«arHest  sport  of  children  to 
''  take  \ipon  themaelves  some  fictitious  characlsr,  and 
^  Isustain  it  to  the  best  of  their  akill,  by  such  appropri- 
ate gestures  und  langusge,  as  their  youthful  fancies 
MSOBt,,  and  such  dress  and  decoration  as  circiun- 
:   infai^ces  p^ace  witnin  their  reach.    The  infancy  of 
**  — tions  is  as  prons  to  this  pastime  as  that  of  in4i- 
jotils.    When  the.  horde  ^merges  out  of  a  nearly 
Jri^tal  state,  sofiir  as  to  have  holydays»  public  sports, 
'  mild  eeheral  rejoicings,  the  pageant  of  their  im«ya- 
.  pary  deities,  or  of  their  fabulous  ancestors,  is  usually 
limtoMlnGed  <is  ths  most  pleasing  and  mteresting  part 
r  pf  ttna  show.    But  however  general  the  predispQsi- 
iitlioii  t0  tha'asBiunptiow  of  fictitiotts  charaotfir  may 
be,  there  is  an  immeasurable  distance  betwist  the 
iniae  games  in  which  it  first  displays  itself^  and  that 
oolished  amusement  which  is  numbered  anoong  the 
fine  arts,  which  poetry,  music,  and  painting,  nave 
▼led  to  adorn  {  to  whose  service  genius  has  devoted 
her  moafr sublime  efforts ;  while  philosophy  has  stoop- 
ed fi'om  her  loftier  task,  to-regulate  the  progress  of 
the  action,  and  give  prooabUity  to  the  representation 
and  personification  of  the  scene. 

The  history  of  Qreeoe— of  that  wonderful  coun- 
try, whose  days  of  glory  have  left  such  a  never-dy- 
ing blaze  of  radiance  behind  them— the  history  of 
Greece  afibrds  us  the  means  of  correctly  tracing  the 
polished  and  regulated  Drama,  the  subject  of  severe 
rul&  and  the  vehicle  for  expressing  the  noblest  poet- 
ry,, from  amusements  as  rude  in  tneir  outline,  as  the 
mimic  sports  of  children  or  of  savages.  The  his- 
toiy  of  the  Orecian  stafee  is  that  oithe  dramatic 
art  m  general  They  transferred  the  Drama,  with 
their  other  literature,  to  the  victorious  Romans,  with 
whom  it  rather  existed  as  a  foreign  than  fiourished 
,  as  a  native  art  Like  the  other  fine  arts^  the  stage 
sunk  under  the  decay  of  the  empire,  and  its  fall  was 
a^erated  by  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  re- 
ugtpn.  In  the  middle  ages  dramatic  ra>resentation 
revived  in  the  shape  of  the  homely  Mysteries  and 
Moralities  of  our  forefathers.  The  revival  of  letters 
threw  light  upon  the  scenic  art,  by  making  us  ac- 
Quaintea  with  the  pitch  of  perfection  to  which  it  had 
been  carried  by  the  genius  of  Greece.  With  this  pe- 
nod  commences  the  history  of  the  modem  stage, 
properly  so  called.  Some  general  observations  on 
uie  Drama,  and  the  state  in  which  it  now  exists  in 
Bntam,  will  form  a  natural  conclusion  to  the  present 
Article. 
,  The  account  which  we  have  of  the  origin  of  Gre- 
cian theatrical  representations,  describes  them  as 
the  fantastic  oigies  of  shepherds  and  peasants,  who 
solemnized  the  rites  of  Bacchus  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  goat  by  tumultuous  dances,  andoy  a  sort  of  mas- 
querade,  m  which  the  actors  were  disguised  like  the 
ancient  Morrict-^Lancera  of  England,  or  ihe  Gui- 
»arda  of  Scotland,  who  have  not  as  vet  totally  dis- 
used similar  revels.  Instead  of  mask^  their  faces 
were  stairod  with  the  lees  of  wine,  and  the  songs 
ana  jests  c  orresponded  in  coarfleness  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  satyrs  and  fauns,  which  they  were  suppo- 
sed to  assume  in  honour  of  their  patron  Bacchus. 
Music,  however,  always  formed  a  part  of  thia  rude 
festivity,  and  to  this  was  sometimes  added  the  reci- 
tations of  an  individual  performer,  who,  possessed 


of  more  voice  or  talent  than  his  coxnpanio&i,  vv 
9h\e  to  entertain  an  audienpe  jbr  a  £bw  mioiuet-bf 
his  own  unaided  exertions.^ 

Out  of  such  rude  mat£nals,  The8{^  is,.ffimoied 
to  have  been  the  first  who  framed  somfethingjikeia 
approach,  to  a  ,roore  tegular  enieri^nment  Th» , 
actors  under  this,  the  first  of  tncatripal  ms&tfln, 
instead  of  running  about  wild  amojag  the  aa^MM 
were  exalted  upon  a  cart,  or  upon  a  8cafibldl2)nMi 
of  boards  laid  upon  treasels.  In  modern  phrase,  vm 
were  exalted  from  mere  mumnxersinto  a  compiBj 
of  moun  tebanks.  In  these  unprpvemeots,  TaeffB 
is  supposed  to  have  had  the  aid  of  ene  $(Miij|Bi 
,  whose  efiTorts  were  more  par]ticubuly  directibd  to^the 
comic  Drama.  But  their  foilJwe$.M^&'nP>>^^R 
quM;  /or. while  the  name,  of  Tliesp*a.is,StiUiljMM 
witn  everything  drsjuatic,  th^t.  of  Si»ax«o,,AM 
faUen  into  ohhyigiv  and.ia  only  Agi^wii.lfli.lAB' 
fluaries.  ^ 

,  The  Drama,  in  Olreece^  u  ^l^m^bitft^ 
had  scarce  began  to  develop  itself  froia  otmnRs, 
ere,  with  the  most  rapid  strides,  it  advanced  towwds 
penection.  Thespis  and  Susarion  flounsbed  wost 
four  hundred  and  forty  or  fiifhr  years  befon  tae^ini- 
tian  sera.  The  battle  of  Marathon  was  fburat  la 
the  year  41K)  before  Christ ;  and  it  was  upon  Aschy- 
his,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  on  that  meoion- 
ble  occasion,  that  Greece  conferred  the  hoDoond 
title  of  the  Father  of  Tragedy.  Wo  must  neee^i- 
rily  judge  of  his  efibrts,  by  that  which  he  did,  ao(  by 
that  which  he  left  undone ;  and  if  some  of  ius  roP* 
lations  may  sound  strange  in  modem  ears,  it  n  Inrt 

Sst  to  compi^re  the  state  in  which  he  fouod  tot 
rama,  with  that  in  which  he  left  it  . 

^schylus  was  the  first,  who,  availing  himseu  a 
the  invention  of  a  stage  by  Thespis,  introduced  opos 
the  boards  a  plurality  of  actors  at  the  same  tuo^ 
and  converted  into  action  and  dialogue,  scoompi* 
nied  or  relieved  at  intervals  by  the  musical  peirorn- 
mnce  of  the  Chorus,  the  dull  monologue  of  ti>* 
Thespian  orator.  It  was  JEschylus,  also,  who  initio- 
duced  the  deceptions  of  scenery  {  stationary,  uuwei 
Snd  therefore  very  difierent  from  the  deooraUoas  or 
our  stage,  but  still  giving  a  reality  to  the  whole  po^ 
formance,  which  could  not  fail  to  afibrd  PMsn» 
to  those,  who  beheld  for  the  first  time  an  effort  tfr 
surround  the  player,  while  invested  with  ms  thetiji* 
cal  character,  with  scenery  which  might  add  to  at 
illusions  of  the  representation.  This  was  not  all: 
A  theatre,,  at  first  of  wood,  but  afterwards  of  stoa^ 
circumscribed,  while  it  accommodated,  ths  JP^^ 
tors,  and  reduced  a  casual  and  disorderly  mob  to  to* 
auality  and  civilization  of  a  regular  and  atteativetf- 
dience.  .    .  -. 

The  most  remarkable  eflfect  of  the  trasedyof.JSt* 
chylus,  was  the  introduction  of  the  Cnpnis  m  • 
new  character,  which  continued  lone  to  fiP^^ '1^ 
liar  tone  to  the  Grecian  Drama,  andsullmakeitne 
broad  and  striking  difiPerence  betwixt  that  ormau 
theatre,  and  those  which  have  since  arisen  la  nun 
dern  nations.  . 

The  Chorus,  who  sung  hymns  in  favour  of  Bac* 
chua,— the  musical  part,  in  short,  of  the  enterisin* 
ment— remained  in  the  days  of  Thespis  exscily  wen 
RS  it  had  been  in  the  rude  village  gambrjls  whicn  ne 
had  improved,  the  principal  part  of  the  drsm«*JJ 
performance.  The  mtervention  of  monologue,  cj 
recitation,  was  merely  a  rdief  to  the  musicianii,  um» 
a  variety  to  the  audience,  ^sehylus,  ^'**Jf  "*J!!l 
signed  a  part  of  superior  consequence  to  the  actor 
in  bis  improved  dialogue,  new-modellsli  ihe  Qioia% 


KSSAf  ON  THE  BRAMA. 


^%& 


'  innEn  Cubtmiiii  fmi  ctajofficd  M  ft  ns^essary  and  iii> 

•  ^tnpenMble-brsneh  of  the^entertainment  They 
were  no  longer  a  body  of  vocal  musidans,  whose 

'  •traitia  were  as  independent  of  what  was  spoken 
by  the  personages  of  the  Drama,  as  those  of  our 
moaem  orchestra  when  pc'rfomiing  betwixt  the 
sets  ;'the  Chorus  assumed  irom  thi»  time  a  difierent 
and  coinphcat«d  ebaracter,  which,  as  we  hnve  al- 
ready hinted,  forms  a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  Gre- 
cian Drama,  ifistinguishing  it  from  the  theatrical 
conroositions  of  modern  Europe. 

Tne  Chorus,  acconiing  to  this  new  model,  was 

•eraippsed  of  a  certtun  set  of  persons,  priests,  cap- 

'Ike  virginK  matrons,  or  others,  usually  of  a  solemn 

and  sacred  character,  the  contemporaries  of  the 

*  herpes  who  appeared  on  the  stage,  who  remained 
.  won  the  scene  to  celebrate  in  hymns  set  to  music 
-the  erents  which  had  beAillen  the  active  persons  of 

the  Drama ;  to  aflford  them  alternately  their  advice 
'  Of  their  sjrmpathy;  and.  at  least,  to  moralize  in  ly- 
•iwal  poetry,  on  the  ftelin^  to  which  their  history 
«iid  adventures^  their  passions  and  sufitrin^  gave 
tiae.    The  Chorua  might  be  considered  as,  m  some 
'degree,  the  represeBtattves  of  the  audience,  or  ra- 
ther of  the  public,  on  whose  great   stage   those 
0wtmtB  happen  in  reality,  which  are  presented  in  the 
inittiiery  of  the  Drama.    In  the  atrains  of  the  Cho- 
ma,  the  actual  audience  had  those  fiselings  saggest- 
^  to  them  99  if  bylneflection  in  a  mirror,  which  the 
«Mttt8  of  the  soene  oaght  to  produce  in  their  own 
%oaoni ;  they  had  at  once  before  them  the  action  of 
ihe  pieces  and  the  effect  of  that  action  upon  a  chosen 
baiM  of  p^rsoDa,-  who,  fike  themselves,  were  passive 
•gpectatera,  whose  dignified  strains  pointed  out  the 
«Mral  reflectioiis  to  i^hich  the  subject  natmrally  ^ve 
riaa.    The  Choraa  were  led  or  directed  by  a  single 
Mraon  of  their  ninnber,  termed  the  Coryphfeus,  who 
veqtiently  spoke  or  sung  alone.    They  were  occa- 
sionally aivided  into  two  bands,  who  aadressed  and 
HBplied  to  ssfch  mher.  '  But  ther  always  preserved 
Ihe  character  proper  to  them,  of  spectators,  rather 
^an  9gents  in  the  Drama. 

'■  mi9  Ruqiber  of  the  Choms  varied  at  different 
Miiods,  ofleii  evtending  to  fl^y  persons,  and  some- 
VBies  ndstricted-  to  hair  that  number;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  presence  of  so  -many  persons  on  the 
Kme  oflMating  as  nopart  of  the  dramatis  j^ertorKt, 
i  rather  as  oontemporarjr  spectators,  involved 
mmnr  inconvenienees  and  inconsistencies.  That 
whisQ  the  hero,  however  agitated  by  passion,  m^st 
na^all/  have  suppressed  within  his  own  breast,  or 
.ttttpMd  m  soliloquy,  was  thus  necessarily  committed 
'ls«^s^  coitftdence  of  fifty  people,  less  or  more.  And 
tHien  adocd  of  violenee'was  to  be  acted,  the  help- 
Isis  Choms,  instead  of  inteifenng  to  prevent  the 
•Hooity  to  which  the  perpetrator  nad  made  them 
privy,  could  only,  by  tne  rules  of  the  theatre,  ex- 
■Mst  their  sorrow  and  surprise  in  dithyrambics, 
Vbis  was  well  vidionled  by  Bentley,  in  nis  farce 
SAllsd  T7te  Withu^  in  one  part  of  which  strange 
psrfurmanoe  he  introduced  a  Chorus  aHer  the  man- 
ner of  the  eticient  Greeks,  who  ate  hiformed  by  one 
of' the  dramaH»  peraonte,  that  a  madman  with  a 
Inbrand  hss  just  entered  the  vaults  beneath  the 
piaee  wbioh  they  occupy,  and  which  contain  a  ma- 
■ttiae  of  gunpowder.  The  Chorus,  instead  of  stir- 
tng  from  me  dangerous  vicinity,  immediately  com- 
sienee  a  long  complaint  of  the  hardship  of  their 
Ihte^  exclaiming  pHlhetically,  "O,  unhappy  madman 
--or  rather  unhappy  we,  the  victims  of  this  mad- 
nmn's  Airy-— or  thnc«.  thrice  unhappy  the  friends  of 
Am  nwdmaii,  who  did  not  secure  bim,  and  restrain 
Inia  from  the  perpetration  of  such  deeds  of  frejiiy— 
3f  thiee  and. four  times  hapless  the  keeper  of  the 
Biageiine,  who  forgot  the  Keys  of  the  door,"  dbc. 

le.-A.o«* 

The  real  Choruses  of  the  ancients,  of  whose  apa- 
thy and  passive  observation  of  the  enormitins  which 
Mss  on  the  stage,  the  above  is  a  caricature,  afford 
lome  instancei^  not  much  less  ridiculous.  But  still 
lie  union  which  .Aschylus  accomplished  betwixt 
Se  didactic  hymns  of  the  Chorus,  and  the  events 

*  The  author  never  read  TfU  Wiaha,  and  quotes  from  the  in- 
ISBftltoa  of  a  frtemL 


which  were  passing  upon  the  stage,  was  a  most^- 
portant  improvemrnt  upon  the  earlier  Drama.  By 
this  means,  the  two  unconnected  branches  of  the 
old  Bacchanalian  revels  were  combined  together ; 
and  we  ought  rather  to  be  surprised  that  ^schylus 
ventured,  while  accomplishing  such  a  union,  to  ren- 
der the  hymns  tmng  by  the  Chorus  subordinate  to 
the  action  or  dialogue,  than  that  he  did  not  take  the 
bolder  measure  of  altogether  discarding  that  which,  - 
before  his  time,  was  reckoned  the  principal  object  ox 
a  religious  entertainment. 

The  new  theatre  and  stage  of  Athens  was  reared, 
as  we  have  seen,  under  the  insnection  of  ^schyltts. 
He  also  introduced  dresses  in  character  for  his  prin- 
cipal actors,  to  which  were  added  embellishments 
of  a  kind  which  mark  the  wide  distinction  beiMrixt 
the  ancient  and  modem  stage.  The  personal  dis- 
guise which  had  formerly  been  attained  by  stain- 
ing the  actor' a  face,  was  now,  by  what  doubtless 
was  considered  as  a  high  exertion  of  ingenuity,  hC- 
compiishcd  by  the  use  of  a  mask,  so  painted  as  ta 
represent  the  personage  whom  he  represented.  To- 
augment  the  apparent  awkwardness  of  this  contri- 
vance, the  mouths  of  these  masks  were  frequently 
fashioned  like  the  extremity  of  a  trumpet,  which, 'if 
it  jdded  the  actor's  voice  to  reach  the  extremity  of 
the  huge  circuit  to  which  he  addressed  himself,  must 
still  have  made  a  ridiculous  appearance  upon  the 
stage,  had  not  the  habits  and  expectations  of  the 
spectators  been  in  a  different  tone  from  those  of 'ii 
modem  audience.  The  use  of  the  cotkumua  or  has- 
kin,  which  was  contrived  so  as  to  give  to  the  per" 
former  additional  and  unnatural  stature,  would  hate 
fallen  under  the  same  censure.  But  the  ancient  ai^ 
modem  theatres  mav  be  said  to  resemble  each  other 
only  in  nanxe,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  Grecian  atage,  abridged  from  the  best 
antiquaries. 

The  theatres  of  the  Gredis  were  immensely  Isrge^ 
in  comparison  to  burs ;  and  the  audience  sat  upon 
rows  of  benches,  rising  above  each  other  in  due 

^'adation.  In  form  they  resembled  a  horse'shoe. 
he  stage  occupied  ^  platform,  which  closed  in  the 
flat  end  of  the  building,  and  was  raised  so  b$gh  as 
to  be  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  row  of  benehes. 
The  central  part  of  the  theatre,  or  what  we  call  the 
pity  instead  of  being  filled  with  spACtetors^  aecordh)^ 
to  modem  custom,  was  left  for  the  occasional  occtr- 
pation  of  the  Chorus,  during  those  parts  of  their 
duty  which  did  not  require  them  to  be  nearer  to  the 
stage.  This  i^lace  was  called  the  oacnasTHAi.and 
corresponded  in  some  measure  with  the  open  space 
which,  in  the  modem  equestrian  amphitheatres,  is 
interposed  betwixt  the  audience  and  the  stage,  for 
the  display  of  feats  of  horsemanship.  The  delusioil 
of  the  scene  being  thus  removed  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  was  height- 
ened, and  many  of  the  objections  offei^d  to- the  use 
of  the  mask  and  the  buskin  were  lessened,  ot  totally 
removed.  When  the  Chorus  did  not  occupy  the  ON 
ohestra,  they  ranged  themselves  beside  the  thtmsl^i 
a  sort  of  altar,  surrounded  with  steps^  placed  in  front 
of  their  stage  Orchestra.  From  this,  as  a  post  of 
observation,  they  watched  the  progress  of  the 
Drama,  and  to  this  point  the  actors  turned  them* 
selves  when  addressing  them.  The  solemn  hymns 
and  mystic  dances  of  the  Chorus,  performed  during 
their  retreat  into  the  orchestra,  formed  a  sort  of  in- 
terludes, or  interruptions  of  the  action,  similar  in  ef- 
fect to  the  modem  division  into  acts.  But,  properly 
speaking,  there  was  no  interruption  of  the  represent- 
ation from  beginning  to  end.  The  piece  was  not. 
indeed,  constantly  progressive,  but  the  illusion  ot 
the  scene  was  always  before  the  audience,  either  by 
means  of  the  actors  themselves,  or  of  the  Chorus. 
And  the  musical  recitation  ana  character  of  the 
dances  traced  by  the  Chorus  in  their  interludes^ 
were  always  in  correspondence  with  the  character 
of  the  piece,  grave,  majestic,  and  melancholy}  in 
tragedy,  gay  and  lively;  in  comedy,  and  during  the 
representation  of  satiricsl  pieces,  wild,  extravagant, 
and  bordering  on  hnflToonery.  Tne  number  of  these 
interludes,  or  interruptions  of  the  action,  seems  K^ 
have  varied  from  three  to  six,  or  even  more,  at  the 
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we  adreire  m  tn  sccMfiplwlied  tictor,  was  not,  as 
>  0ome  b«8  supposed.  sseHdoed  by  the  aneiento  for 
the  assamption  of  these  difsguises.  They  never  did, 
«nd.  according  to  the  plan  of  their  theatres,  never 
could,  possess  that  source  of  enjoyment.  The  cir- 
cuit of  the  theatre  was  immense,  and  the  eyesof  the 
tboiisands  whom  it  contained  were  so  far  removed 
from  the  staee,  that,  far  from  being  able  to  enjoy 
the  minute  pfay  of  the  actor's  features^  tlie  mask  ana 
buskin  were  necessary  to  give  distmction  to  his 
figure,  and  to  convey  all  which  the  ancients  expect- 
ed to  see,  his  general  resemblance,  namdy,  lo  the 

•  character  he  represented. 

The  Orectan  style  of  acting,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
described  to  us,  correspondecT to  the  other  circvm- 
stftnoea  of  the  representation.  It  aifect«d  gravity 
and  sublimity  of  movement  and  of  declamation.  Ra- 
pidity of  motion^  and  vivacity  of  action,  Mem  to  have 
been  reserved  for  occasions  of  particular  emotion : 
and  that  delicacy  of  by-play,  as  well  as  all  the  aid 
which  look  and  slight  gesture  bring  so  happily  to  the 
aid  of  an  impassioned  dialogue,  were  foreign  to  their 
■vstem.  The  actors,  therefore,  bad  an  easier  task 
tftan  on  the  modern  stogei  since  it  is  much  more 
easy  to  ptvaerve  a  tone  of  high  and  dignified  decla- 
mation, than  to  follow  oat  the  whirlwind  and  tem- 
pest of  passion,  in  which  it  is  demanded  of  the  per- 

'  former  to  be  enersfetic  without  bombast,  and  natu- 
ral without  vulgarity. 

The  Grecian  actors  held  a  high  rank  ih  the  reiMib- 
lie,  and  those  esteemed  in  the  profession  were  rich- 
ly recompeneed.  Their  art  was  the  more  dignified, 
because  the  poets  themeelvee  usually  represented 

''the  principal  character  in  their  own  piecea,-^a  eir- 
onmstance  which  corroborates  what  we  have  alrea- 
dy stated  concerning  the  comparative  inferiority  of 
talents  reqfuired  in  a  Greeian  aetor,wiio  was  only 
flfpected  to  move  with  ^oe,  and  declaim  with  tivtQ 
-and  justice.  '  His  disguise  hid  all  fkeraanal  imperfec- 
tions, and  thus  a  Gracian  poet  might  aspire  xa  be- 
come an  actor,  without  that  eitraordinary  and  un- 
likely union  of  moral  and  physical  powers,  which 

•would  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  modem  dramatist 
to  mount  the  stage  in  person,  and  excel  at  onoe  as  a 
poet  and  as  an  actor. 
It  is  no  part  of  our  preaent  object  to  enter  into  any 

•minute  examination  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  three  great  trag:edians  of  Athens,  ^schylus, 
'Sophocles,  and  Ekiripides.  Never,  perhaps,  did  there 
arise,  within  so  short  a  space,  such  a  soccessien  of 
brilHant  talents.    Sophocles,  might,  itideed,  be  said 

'  to  be  the  contemporary  of  both  his  rivals,  for  his 

'3gutbful  emmiation  was  excited  by  the  success  of 

•  TBschylns,  and  the  eminence  of  his  latter  years  was 
diaCurbed  by  the  rivalry  of  Euripides,  whom,  how- 
ever, he  survived.  To  Aschylus,  who  led  the  van 
m  divnatic  enterprise,  as  he  did  in  the  field  of  Ma- 
rathon, the  sanction  of  antiquity  has  ascribed  unri- 
valled powers  over  the  realms  of  astonishment  and 
terror.  At  his  summons,  the  mysterious  and  tre^ 
mendous  volume  of  destiny,  in  which  are  inscribed 
the  doom  of  gods  and  men,  seemed  to  display  its 
leaves  of  iron  before  the  appalled  spectators;  the 
more  than  mortal  voices  of  Deities,  Titans,  and  de-» 
parted  Heiroes,  were  heard  in  awfiil  conference; 
heaven  bowed,  and  its  divinities  descended ;  earth 
yawned,  and  gave  up  the  pale  spectres  of  the  dead ; 
and  the  yet  more  undefined  and  grisly  forms  of  those 
infernal  deities  who  struck  horror  into  the  gods 
themselves.  All  this  could  only  be  dared  and  done 
by  a  poet  of  the  highest  order,  confident,  during  that 
early  age  of  enthusiasm,  that  he  addressed  an  audi- 
ence prompt  to  kindle  at  the  heroic  scene  which  he 
placed  before  them.  It  followed  almost  naturally, 
xrom  his  character,  that  the  dramas  of  JSschylus, 
though  fiill  of  terrible  interest,  should  be  deficient  in 
grace  and  softness;  that  his  sublime  conciseness 
should  deviate  sometimes  into  harshness  and  obscu- 
rity:  that,  finding  it  impossible  to  sustain  himself 
at  the  hr.'ight  to  which  he  had  ascended,  he  should 
sometimes  drop,  *'  fluttering  his  pinions  vain,"  into 
great  inequalities  of  composition :  and,  finally,  that 
his  plots  should  appear  rude  ana  inartificial,  con- 

"trasted  with  those  of  bis  successors  in  the  drania- 


tie  ait.    SfifT,  however,  iSschylla  led  •«A^\ 
w*y  in  the  noble- career  of  fh^  Gi«cian  dnai^^ 
oet  stripped,  in  point  of  subliinity  at'  least, 
whom  ne  was  fbllowsd. 

Sophodes,  who  obtained  ffom  his  oowitr 
the  title  of  the  Bie  of  Attica,  rivalkd 
when  in  the  poss^.^on  of  the  sta^  and  abti 
the  first  prize.  His  sucess  occasioned  the 
raa's  retreat  to  Sicily,  wlierp  he  died,  commaod 
that  his  epitaph  should  moke  meniiDn  of  kisii 
in  the  victory  of  Marathon,  but  should  cooiabi 
allusion  to  his  dramatic  excellencies.  Hisnx 
tonate  rival  judiciously  avoided  the  dizzy  aad 
path  which  .£schyhis  bad  trod  with  ao  fmn 
daring  a  step.  It  was  the  object  of  SophodnJ 
move  sorrow  and  compassion,  ratftier  than  to  ae 
indignation  and  tenor.  He  studied  the 
action  with  more  attention  than  JSachyh  . 
celled  in  that  modulation  of  the  «torf  by  wb 
terest  is  excited  at  the  beginniiir  of  a  drnaa, 
tained  in  iisprogrBBs, anagratiOM  at  itscMMl 
His  subjeets  are  alao  of  a  natvre  mor^  null 
and  less  sublime  than  those  of  his  yadeeessa 
loved  to  paint  heroes  rathoi*  in  tbar  ferloni 
their  triimiphant  fortunes,  aware  that  the  eoi 
ofiered  new  aouroas  of  the.  patfaettC  to  the  i 
Sophooles  was  the  moor  fbHunate  of  the  Ora 
gediana.  He  attained  the  age  of  nhiety-oaej 
and  in  his  eightieth,  to  visdieate  hsaitell'il 
ehaige  of  mental  imbeeility,  ho  Mad  «»*(he  Ji 
his  iBdiput  Cotanttu,  the  moat  btioiifiif,  ar- 
the  most  oeifect,  of  hia  trMOdiaa.  lie  fDrfwed  ^ 
ripides,  hw  most  IbrmiilaMa  nval,  ef  uteai, 
we-must  «peak  a  few  wtorda. 

it  ia  'Observed  by  Sohlegel,  ifaat  tie  fans  of 
tragedies  of  Euripidea  appvoaehee  mnvvHtly 
modem  taate  than  t«  the  atom  aimpliaiyafrhtsj 
deccaaon.    Tho  paaaion  «f  love jpiredoinaiaiBSt 
pieosBi  and  he  is  iho first  tragedian  whoiwii  r' 
to  that  sentiment  which  has  been  too  axe' 
made  the  movnag  'oauaeof  inteiaat  on- the' 
stage,--die  fiiacwhoaaonfioed  to 

The  dramatic  use  of  this  passion  has  bean . 
in  modern  tiroes^  by  the  introduction  of  that 
feeliu^,  which,  smce  the  age  of  chivalry,  hast 
principal  ingredient  in  heroic  affection.  Vm 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  in  whose  aodety  fer" 
generally  speaking,  held  a  low  and  degraded 
from  which  few  individuals  emerged,  unless 
who  aspired  to  the  talents  and  virtues  prooer  Id'j 
masculine  sex.  Women  were  not  forDidoaat' 
come  competitors  for  the  laurel  or  oakea  croi 
fered  to  genius  and  to  patriotism ;  but  ani^t 
out  no  myrtle  wreath,  as  a  prize  for  the  a" 
virtues  peculiar  to  the  female  eharacter. 
therefore,  in  EuripideSf  does  not  always  brew] 
rity  of  sentiment,  but  is  stained  with  the  misum 
violent  and  degrading  passions.  This.  bonHK 
was  the  fault  of  the  age,  rather  than  df  thepwh 
though  he  is  generally  represented  as  an  enaaif  a 
the  female  sex;  and  his  death  was  ascBbaitt^ 
judgment  pf  Venus. 

Whon  blood-hounds  met  him  by  tii«  wv> 
And  montlen  rasde  Um  bvd  their  fRf. 

This  great  dramatiet  was  leaaauoceasftil  th*"^ 
phocles  in  the  oonatraction  of  his  plots;  aa*,*-. 
stead  of  the  happy  expedients  by  which  bis  jn^- 
cessor  iatroducea  us  to  the  business  of  the  in^ 
he  had  too  often  recourse  to  the»  mediadon  of  ataa- 
logue,  who  came  forth 'to  explain,  in  detail,  taef*^ 
vious  history  necessary  to  vnderatsnd  the  V^. 

Euripides  is  also  accuaed  of  havini;  degradtaw 
character  of  his  personsiiee,'  by  adroitnng  moreadaf 
of  human  weakness,  foHy,  and  vice,  than  was  doo- 
sistent  with  the  high  qiialitiea  of  the  bersie  a^ 
Aeschylus,  it  was  said,  transported  hisaodiany*; 
a  new  and  more'aublhne  race  of  beings;  Sopbodit 
painted  mankind  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  Eon^ 
as  they  actuailv  are.  Yet  the  variety  of  chtrt*J 
introduced  by  the  latter  tragedian,  and  the  intaw 
of  his  tngedies,  '^ust  always  attract  the  nod^ 
reader,  ooIcMuet'  ^  they  aro  by  a  toaaof  aentiiBM 
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md  by  bit  knowfodge  of  the  b\i8ineB&  rules,  anji 
Uibits^  of  aotuai  lUe,  to  which  his  preaecessors,  li- 
ning as  they  did,  in  an  imaginary  and  heroical  world 
if.thfiir  own,  abpear  tu  have  been  strangers.  And 
utUiiiuj^h  the  jua«i(naDt  of  the  ancients  assiFned  tho 
>i;€-emmcnGe  in  tragedy  to  .^schylus  or  Sophocles, 
jeX  £uripidos  has  been  found,  more  popofar  with 
>O0tenty  than  either  of  his  two  great  predecessors. 
The  division  heiwixl  tragedy  and  comedy,  for 
>Oth  sprung  from  the  same  common  T}rigin,  the 
e«At%  namely,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and  the  dis- 
niiae9  adopted  bv  bis  worshippers,  seems  to  have 
Aen  placd  graaually  until  the  ieats  and  frolics, 
vbich  made  a  pripcipal  part  of  those  revels,  were 
((itfid  miaplacea  when  introduced  with  graver  mat- 
er* and  were  made  by  Susaiion,  perbap?,  the  sab- 
eot  of  a  separate  prpvmce  of  the  Dran^a.  The  Gre* 
liaA  comedy  was  divided  into  the  ancient,  the  mid- 
Ik,  and  the  moderni  style  of  composition. 

The  ancient  and  origiaal  comedy  was  of  a  kind 
vhich  may«  at  first  sight,  appear  to  derogate  from 
ha  religious  purpo«^s  which  we  have  pointed  out  as 
fa^  foundation  of  the  Drama.  The  writings  under 
mB  heed  frequentlj  turn  upon  parodies,  in  which 
ll^  i^ersons  and  adv^ntur-es  of  those  gods  and  he- 
oee  wb9  are  thelaubbme  subjects  of  the  tragic  Dra- 
na*  are  mtrodiu^  fot  the  puipose  of  bufToon-eport, 
iM  ridicule,  as  in  Carey's  modern  farces  of  Jmdas 
ina  the  Golden  Pippin.  Hsreules  appears  in  one 
)i  Ukoee  pieces  astomsbing  his  host  by.  an  extrava- 
^nt  appetitei  which  the  cook  in  vain  attempts  to 
latiate*  by  placina. before  him,,  in  succession,  all  the 
ranous  dishes  which  the  ancient  kitchen  aJfTordcd. 
[ft  another  comedy,  Bacchus  (in  whose  honour  the 
leiemniiy  was  insiituted)  is  brouf^ht  in  only  in  or- 
ier.to  ridicule  liia  extreme  cowardice. 
■At  ^tber.  timee,  allowing  a  grotesque  fancy  its 
ivttdeet  ranesk  the  early  comic  author^  introduced 
I|K>|&  the  stage,  animals,  and  even  inanimate  things^ 
IS  prnrt  d  tnetr  dramatis^  peraontBy  and  embodied 
brth  on  the  stage,  the  fantastic  imaginations  of  Lu- 
sian  in  bis  TVue  ERMory,  The  golden  age  was  re- 
inasented  in  the  same  ndieulous  and  bizarre  mode 
4  description  as  the  Pays  de  la  C^eagne  of  the 
Preach  minstrels,  or  the  ^popular  ideas  of  Jjubber- 
and  in  EKland :  and  the  poets  furnished  king- 
lonia:of  biios  and  worlds  in  the  moon. 

Had  the  only  charm  of  these  entertainments  Con- 

■ated  ID  the  fantastic  display  with  which  the  eyes 

)f  the  spectators  were  regialcd  at  the  expense  of  the 

»ver-ezcited  iniagioation  of  the  poet,  they  would 

«on  have  fallen  into  disuse;  for  the  Athenians 

reie  too  acute  and  judicious  critics,  to  have  been 

sng  gratified  with  mere  extravagance.    But  these 

PEOtesque  scenes  were  made  the  medium  ibr  throw- 

ng  the  most  bold,  and  daring  ridicule  upon  the  mea- 

nns  of  the  state,  upon  the  opinions  of  individuals, 

lad  upon  the  religion  of  the  country. 

This  propensitv  to  turn  into  ridicule  that  whioh  is 

QDst  serious  snd  sacred,  had  probably  its  origin  in 

he  mde  gambols  of  the  sylvan  deities  who  accom- 

moed  Bacchns,  and  to  whose  petulant  and  lively 

lameaneiir  rude  jest  was  a  natural  accompaniment. 

^e  audience,  at  least  the  more  ignorant  part  of 

heoL  saw  these  parodies  with  pleasure,  which 

qoalled  the  aws  they  felt  at  the  performance  of  the 

rtnedies,  whose  most  solemn  subjects  were  thus 

weaqaed ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  checked 

lyxf  sense  that  their  nurth  was  profMie.   In  fact, 

rhen  the  rdigion  of  a  nation  eomes  to  consist  chiefly 

(the  praetioe  of  a  few  anffleaning  ceremonies,  it  is 

wn  fimnd  that  the  populace,  with  whatever  inoon- 

plency,  assume  the  liberty  of  profaning  them  by 

■Meaqoe  panidias,  without  losuia  their  reverence 

*tthe  superstitions  which  they  thus  vilify.    Cus- 

Mis  of  a  like  tendency  were  common  in  the  middle 

ij^   The  festival  of  the  Ass  in  France,  of  the  Boy 

ilaop  in  England,  of  the  Abbot  of  tlnreason  m 


rues  whieh  they  tkuiji  ridt<mled,  we  cannot,  wonder 
that  similar  profanities  were  weu  received  among 
the  Vegans,  whose  religion  sat  very-  loosely  upon 
them,  and  who  professed  no  fixed  or  necesssry  ar* 
tides  of  faith. 

It  is  probable,  that,  had  the  old  Qredan  comedy 
continued  to  direct  its  shafts  of  ridicule  only  against 
the  inhabitains  of  Olympus,  it  would  no^  have  at^ 
iracted  the  coercion  of  the  magistracy.  But  its 
kingdom  was  far  more  extensive  and  the  poets 
claiming  the  privilege  of  laying  tneir  opinions  on 
public  affairs  before  the  people  in  this  shape,  Cra- 
tinus,  Eupolis.  and  particularly  Aristophanes,  a  da- 
ring, powerful,  and  apparently,  unpnnGU)led  writer, 
converted  comedy  into  an  engine  for  assatUng  the 
credit  and  character  of  private  individuals,  as  well 
as  the.pereons  and  political  measures  of  those  who 
administered  the  state.  The  doctrines  of  philoso- 
phy, the  power  of  the  magistrate,  the  genius  of  the 
poet,  the  rites  proper  to  the  Deity,  were  alternately 
made  the  subject  of  the  most  uncompromising  and 
severe  satire.  It  was  soon  discovered,  that  the 
more  directly  personal  the  assault  could  be  made, 
and  the  more  revered  or  exalted  the  personage,  the 
greater  was  the  malignant  satiafactioa  of  the  audi- 
ence, who  loved  to  see  wisdom,  authority,  and  reli- 
gious reverence,  brought, down  to  their  own  level, 
and  made  subjccis  oi  ridicule  by  the  powers  of  tbo 
merciless  satirist.  The  use  of  the  mask  enabled 
Aristophanes  to  render  his  satire  yet  more  pointedly 

Eersonal ;  for,  by  forming  it  so  as  to  imitate,  proba- 
ly  with  some  absurd  exaggeration,  the  features  of 
the  object  of  his  ridicule,  and  by  imitating  the  dress 
and  manner  of  the  original,  the  player  stepped  upon 
the  stage,  a  walking  and  speaking  caricature  of  the 
hero  of  the  night,  and  was  usimily  placed  in  fome 
ludicrous  position,  amidst  the  fancinil  and  whimsi- 
cal chimeras  with  which  the  scene  was  peopled. 

In  this  manner,  Aristophanes  ridiculed  with  equal 
freedom  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  the  Athenians,  and 
Cleon,  the  demagogue,  when  at  the  height  of  his 
power.  As  no  one  durst  perform  the  latter  part,  for 
fear  of  giving  offence  to  one  so  powerful,  the  author 
acted  Cleon  nimself,  with  his  face  smeared  with  the 
lees  of  wine.  Like  the  satire  of  Rabelais,  the  politi- 
cal and  personal  invective  of  Aristophanes  was  min- 
gled with  a  plentiAd.  allowance  of  scurril  and  inde- 
cent jests,  which  were  calculated  to  ensure  a  favour- 
able reception  from  th^  bulk  of  the  people.  He 
resembles  Rabelais,  also,  in  the  wild^  and  fanciful 
fictions  which  he  assumes  as  the  vehicle  of  his  sa- 
tire ;  and  his  comedy  of  The  Birds  may  even  have 
given  hints  to  Swift^  when,  in  order  to  contrast  the 
order  of  existing  institutions  with  those  of  a  Utopian 
and  fantastic  fairy  land,  he  carries  Gulliver  among 
giants  and  pigmies.  Yet  though  his  indecency^  and 
the  offensive  and  indiscriminate  scurrility  of  his  sa- 
tire, deserve  censure;  though  he  merits  the  .blame 
of  the  wise  for  his  attack  upon  Socrates,  and  of  the 
learned  for  his  repeated  and  envenomed  assaults  on 
Euripides,  Aristophanes  has  nevertheless  added  one 
deathless  name  to  the  deathless  period,  in  which  he 
flourished :  and,  from  the  richness  of  his  fancy,  and 
gayety  of  his  tone,  has  deserved  the  title  of  the  Fa- 
tner  of  Comedy.  When  the  style  of  his  sarcasm 
possessed  the  rareness  of  novelty,  it  was  considered 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  state,  that  a  crown  of 
olive  was  voted  to  the  poet,  as  one  who  had  taught 
Athens  the  defects  of  her  public  men.  But  unless 
angels  were  to  write  satires,  ridicule  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  the  test  of  truth.  The  temptation  to  be 
witty  is  just  so  much  the  more  resistless,  that  the 
author  knows  he  will  get  no  thanks  for  suppressing 
the  jest  which  rises  to  his  pen.  As  the  public  be- 
comes used  to  this  ifew  and  piquant  fare,  fresh  oha- 
racters  must  be  sacrificed  ibr  its  gratification.  Re- 
crimination adds  commonly  to  the  contest,  and 
those  who  were  at  first  ridiculed  out  of  mere  wan- 
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Motland,  and  manv  other  popular  practices  of  the  tonness  of  wit,  are  soon  persecuted  for  resenting  the 

pas  kind,  ezluiMtBa<  in  oomitries  yet  Catholic,  da-  ill  usage;  until  literature  resembles  an^  actual  per- 

ng -parodies  of  the  most  seared  servibss  snd.cere>  aonal  conflict,  where  the  victory  is  borne  away  by 

mnm  of  the  Roman  Church.    And  9m  these  were  the  strongest  and  most  savage,  who  deals  the  most 

MetMed  epeoly,  and  under  authority,  without  being  desperate  wounds  with  the  least  sympathy  for  .the 

i^wsed  to  shakd  the  peopWs  attaehmeat  to  the  feeling  of  his  adversary. 
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Hie  ancMnt  corned/  wu  <^tt  character  too  licen- 
tious to  be  long  tolerated.  Two  or  three  decpes 
having  been  in  vain  passed,  in  order  to  proteof  the 
citizens  against  libels  of  this  poifcnant  aescription, 
the  ancient  comedy  was  finally  proscribed  by  that 
oligarchyi  which  assumed  the  sway  over  Athens, 
upon  the  downfall  of  the  popular  government  to- 
wards Uiaend  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  By  order 
of  these  rulers,  Anaxander,  an  actor,^  was  punished 
capitally^  for  parodying  a  Une  of  Euripides,  so  as  to 
inter  a  slight  of  the  government.  He  was  starved 
to  death,  to  which,  as  an  appropriate  punishment, 
the  public  has  since  his  time  often  indirectlv  con* 
demned  both  actors  and  dramatists.  Aristophanes, 
who  was  still  alive,  bowed  to  the  storm,  and  relin- 
quished the  critical  and  satirical  scourge,  which  he 
had  hitherto  exercised  in  the  combined  capacity"  of 
satirist,  reformer,  and  reviewer ;  and  the  use  of  the 
Chorus  was  prohibited  to  comic  authors,  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  their  stanzas  chiefly  that  the  offen- 
sive satire  was  invested.  To  this  edict  Horace  al- 
ludes in  the  well-known  lines : 

"  Suooenit  votua  hi«  comedia,  oon  tine  multi 
Lftude,  ted  in  Titium  libertas  ezddit,  ot  vim 
Difnam  lece  np :  lox  eat  accepta :  Cboni&quo 
Turpittr  obticuit,  aublato  jiso  nocendi."* 

In  the  middle  comedv,  Thalia  and  her  votaries 
seemed  to  have  retraced  their  steps,  and,  avoiding 
personal  satire,  resorted  once  more  to  general  sub- 
jects of  burlesque  railtery.  We  learn  from  history, 
real  or  fabulous,  or  from  the  works  of  the  elder  po- 
ets, that  these  plays  had  the  fanciful  wildness  with- 
out the  personal  satire  of  the  ancient  comedy,  for 
the  authors  were  obliged  to  take  care  that  there  was 
no  "  offence*'  in  their  pleasantry.  At  most,  they 
only  ventured  to  touch  on  matters  of  instant  inte- 
rest in  the  way  of  innuendo,  under  feigned  titles  and 
oblique  hints,  and  had  no  longer  the  audacity  to  join 
men  8  vices  or  follies  to  their  names.  Aristophanes 
re-cast  several  of  his  pieces  in  this  manner.  But 
the  same  food,  without  the  poignant  seasoning  to 
which  the  audience  had  been  accustomed,  palled  on 
their  taste,  and  this  cast  of  pieces  soon  gave  place 
to  that  which  the  ancients  called  the  New  Comedy, 
80  successAilly  cultivated  by  Menander  and  others. 

Notwithstanding  what  modern  critics  have  said 
to  the  contrary,  and  particularly  the  ingenious  Schle- 
gel,  the  new  tone  which  comedy  tnus  assumed, 
seems  more  congenial  to  true  taste  as  well  as  to 
public  decorum,  and  even  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  community,  than  that  of  Aristophanes,  whose 
satiric  wit,  like  a  furious  bull,  charged  upon  liis 
countrymen  without  respect  or  distinction,  and 
tossed  and  gored  whatever  he  met  with  in  his  way. 

The  new  comedy  had  for  its  object  the  ludicrous 
incidents  of  private  life^— ceZ«6rar«  domtstica  facta. 
says  Horace,— to  detad  those  foibles,  follies,  and 
whimsieal  accidents,  which  arc  circumstances  ma- 
terial and  serious  to  the  agents  themselves,  but,  as 
very  usually  happens  on  the  stage  of  the  world, 
matters  only  of  ludicrous  interest  to  the  on- lookers. 
The  new  comedy  admitted  also  manv  incidents  pf  a 
character  not  merely  ludicrous,  and  some  which, 
calling  forth  pathetic  emotion,  approached  more 
nearly  to  the  character  of  tragedy  than  had  been 
admitted  in  the  ancient  comedies  of  Aristophanes, 
and  in  this  rather  resembled  what  the  French  have 
called  TVagedie  Bourgcoise.  It  is  scarce  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  line  cannot  be  always  distinctly 
drawn  betwixt  the  subjects  which  excite  mirth  and 
those  which  call  forth  sympathy.  It  often  happens 
that  the  same  incident  is  at  once  affecting  and  ludi- 
crous, or  admits  of  being  presented  alternately  in 
either  point  of  view.  In  a  Drama,  also,  which  treats 
of  the  faults  and  lighter  vices,  as  well  as  of  the  fol- 
lies of  mankind,  it  is  natural  that  the  author  should 
sometimes  assume  the  high  tone  of  the  moralist. 
In  these  cases,  to  use  the  language  of  Horace,  co- 

*  The  andent  oomedjr  next  play'd  iti  part, 
WcU  famod,  at  first,  for  ipirit  and  fur  art« 
But  Liberty  o'crleapinx  decont  awe, 
Satiric  Ta«e  roquirod  resimint  flwn  law. 
^n»  edict  spoke.— dislinnoiir'd  silence  hound 
The  Clwru^,  and  ibibudc  their  andmt  li^to  to  inoaad. 


medy  exalts  her  voice,  and  the  oflended  fiMher,  ih 
pantaloon  of  the  piece,  swells  into  sublimity  of  ]» 
guage.  A  -pleasant  species  of  compositioD  wat  thi 
attained,  ha  which  wit  and  humour  wererebenJIf 
touches  both  of  sentiment  and  moral  instriKtiM 
The  new  comedy,  taken  in  this  enlarged  point  i 
view,  formed  tlie  intyoduction  to  the  ModenrI)»> 
ma ;  but  it  was  neither  so  compreheosiTe  in  in 
plan,  nor  so  various  in  character  and  intefesL 

The  form  which  the  Greeks,  and  in  imitation  rf 
them  the  Romans,  adopted,  for  embodying  theirs 
mic  effusions,  was  neither  extended  aof  artifioi 
To  avoid  the  charge  of  assaulting,  or  nerhaps  tk 
temptation  to  attack  private  persons,  toe  acion a 
their  drama  were  rather  painted  as  personificstiM 
of  particular  classes  of  society,  than  living indiriiiid 
characters.  The  list  of  these  personages  was  «* 
ciently  meagre.  The  principal  character,  upoiwiiw 
devices  ana  ingenuity  the  whole  plotusaallytun^ 
is  the  Greta  of  the  piece,  a  witty,  rMuisb,  inanua^ 
and  malignant  slave,  the  confidant  of  iwildwl 
extravagant  son,  whom  he  aids  in  his  pioniB  ettb- 
vours  to  cheat  a  suspicious,  severe,  and  gnpiivB' 
ther.  When  to  these  three  are  added,  a  wily  cowfr 
zan,  a  procuress,  a  stolen  Tirgin.  who  is  gj^'^v « 
mute,  or  nearly  such,  we  have  all  tfie  8to«  coKifr 
ters  which  are  proper  to  the  classic  coibedy.  Dpi 
this  limited  scale  of  notes  the  andean  ningtM 
chanses,  relieving  them  occasionallr, boweyOjh 
the  introduction  of  a  boastlul  soldier,  a  boom 
clown,  or  a  mild  and  good-natured  m  nun,  toct» 
trast  with  the  irascible  Chremes  of  the  pioc^  t» 
more  ordinary  representative  of  old  af^  . 

The  plot  is  in  general  as  simple  ••  the  c»t  wW 
characters.  A  father  loses  his  chUd,  who  fall*  jgi 
the  hands  of  a  procuress  or  sUve-mcMhant  T» 
efforts  of  the  youth,  who  Halls  in  love  with  this  <^ 
tive,  to  ransom  her  from  her  captivity,  are  «co«J 
by  the  slave,  who  axis  him  in  the  vanoM  wim 
necessary  to  extort  from  his  father  the  fin""  ""J 
sary  for  the  purchase,  and  their  tricks  form  the  ijr 
cipal  part  of  the  intrigna  When  it  is  n«»WPSL 
the  play  shall  close,  the  discovery  of  ™«^*'2R 
takes  place,  and  the  young  couple  aremtmrt- w 
plots,  arc,  indeed,  sometimes  extended  of®*?: 
by  additional  circumstances,  but  very  seWoajj, 
any  novelty  of  character  or  vanety  ot  ffsm 
form.  -^ 

It  is  a  necessary  conseqntfnce,  that  tne  aam 
comic  authors  were  confined  within  * J^jyjJJS 
compass.  The  vast  and  inexhaustible  ▼«]«* 
knavery,  folly,  affectation,  humour.  &«-»jj» 
mingled  with  each  other,  or  as  modified  bjnnj 


rence  of  age,  sex,  temper,  edueatioa,  PP^SS 


ces  he  pleases,  to  play  their  parts  m.  his  piKjJJJ 
ancients  were  much  more  uimted  ^\^J^uL 
materials,  and,  perhaps,  we  must  *<><*""!  ^^ 
cause,  once  more,  in  the  great  size  of  JM' H"3 
and  to  the  use  of  the  mask;  which,  thongn  ii«^ 
presented  the  general  or  generic  diawctajWjjJJ 
personage  introduced,  was  incanable  of  *"J^J^ 
variety  which  can  be  given  to  ridicule  ot »  ■??  ^ 
nute,  refined,  and  personal  kind,  by  theflsuW*^ 
gans  of  a  modem  actor. 

But  besides  this  powerful  reason  m 
from  any  attempt  to  draw  charaoieni  o»t 
by  peculiar  habits,  there  is  much  ressoa  toug 
that  the  mode  oflife  puiwied  by  the  ««»jt  apt 
nians  was  unfavonrable  to  &e  *>na»t»a  a^J^ 
sical,  original,  or  eccentric  characters.  tAiw^gf 
the  same  state,  they  lived  in  the  bawtt  oiiiwrj 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  the  ^^''^^ 
raiiks  did  not  make  the  sane  distincgon  u^ 
and  manners  as  in  modem  Europe.  ^.^^T^U 
tion,  also,  of  Oraoian  dtixens  hi^  «  "f^^SS 
national  character.   Thejr  were  all  public  mflSj,^ 

had  a  common  interest  m  the  ^^^9^^^^ 
state ;  and  it  prabably  followed,  that,  m  km^^T^ 
thoughte  and  pursuits  waro  all  bent  die  saje^J 
the  same  general  similarity  ci  p.«*!SJ^"Erfiii' 
found  to  exist,  which  is  remarked  la  »«•«  ^'^ 
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Aow  die  same profeMion.  Thediffeffencea^f  youth 
and  age,  of  richee  and  poverty,  o(  good" or  bad  tem- 
per, dec.  most  have  been  much  modified  in  Attica, 
irrhere  all  free  citizens  were,  to  a  certain  degre^  on  a 
levelj-^discuseed  the  same  topics  of  state,  and  gave 
their  votes  in  the  same  popular  assemblies,— enjoyed 
^thoui  restriction  the  same  public  amusements,— 
and. where  the  same  general  cast  of  manners  might 
descend  to  the  lowest  of  the  citizens,  for  the  very 
Toaaon  thareven  a  poor  herb- woman  understood 
the  delicacy  of  the  At  lie  dialect  so  perfectly,  as  to 
distinguish  a  stranger  by  the  first  words  he  address- 
od  to  ficr. 

The  Chorus,  silenced,  as  we  have  seen,  owins  to 
the  licenee  of  the  old  comedv^  made  no  appendage 
to  t  hat  which  was  substituted  m  its  place.  The  ex- 
hibition of  the  Grecian  comedy  did  not,  in  other  re- 
spects, in  so  far  as  we  know,  materially  differ  from 
that  of  the  tragedy.  Instead  of  the  choral  inter- 
ludes, the  representation  was  now  divided,  by  inter- 
vals of  cessation,  into-  acts,  as  upon  the  modem 
stage.  And  the  number  five  seems  to  have  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  most  convenient  and  best  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  representation.  The  plot,  as  we 
have  seen,  andhhe  distinct  and  discrinunated  spe- 
cification of  character,  were,  in  either  case,  subordi- 
aate  considerations  to  the  force  of  style  and  compo- 
sition. It  follows,  of  consequence,  that  we  can 
better  understand  and  enjoy  the  tragedies  than  the 
eoinedies  of  the  ancients.  The  circumstances  which 
excite  sublime  or  terrific  sensations  are  the  same, 
ciot^withstanding  the  difference  of  age,  country,  and 
[ansuage.  But  comic  humour  is  of  a  character 
□ouch  more  evanescent.  The  force  of  wit  depends 
klmost  entirely  upon  time,  circumstance,  and  man- 
aars  ;  in  so  much,  that  a  jest  which  raises  inextin- 
poiahable  laughter  in  a  particular  class  of  society, 
^ears  flat  or  disguating  if  uttered  in  another.  It  la, 
refore,  no  wonder  that  the  ancient  comedy,  tum- 

vpon  manners  so  £ar  removed  fi'om  ou^  own 

lnfte»  should  appear  to  ua  rather  dull  and  inartifir 
•iai.  The  nature  of  the  interoourae  between  the 
in  classic  dmes  waa  alto  unfavourable  for  co- 
.  The  coquette,  the  fine  lady,  the  romp,  all 
various  shades  of  the  female  character,  which 
occupy  so  many  pleasant  scenes  on  the  modern 
rtase^  were  totally  unknown  to  ancient  manners. 
rbe  wife  of  the  ancient  comedy  was  a  mere  house- 
lold  drudge,  the  vaasaL  not  the  companion,  of  an 
mperious  nusband.  The  young  woman  whose 
>efait]r  is  the  acting  motive  of  the  intrigue,  never 
fviaces  the  slightest  intellectual  property  of  any 
una-  And  the  only  female  character  admitting  of 
ozne  vivacity,  is  that  of  the  courtezan,  whose  >vit 
18  'Well  as  her  charms  appear  to  have  been  profes- 
donaL 

After  subatraotmg  the  large  field  aflbrded  by  fe- 
nale  art  or  caprice,  female  wit,  or  folly,  or  anee- 
ion*  the  sealm  of  the  ancient  comedy  will  appear 
nuch  circumscribed ;  and  we  have  yet  to  estmiate 
I  laiige  deduction  to  be  made  on  account  of  the 
•oat  of  antiquity,  and  the  total  change  of  religion 
md  maanera.  It  is  no  wonder,  ther^ore,  that  the 
^it  of  Phuams  and  Terence  should  come  forth  di- 
niaiahed  in  weight  and  substance,  after  having 
>een  snbjjected  to  the  alembic  of  modem  criticism. 
rhat  wKiGh  survives  the  investigation,  however,  is 
>f  a  solid  and  valuable  character.  If  these  Dramas 
lo  not  entertain  us  with  a  display  of  the  specific 
raiieties  of  character,  they  oft^o  convey  maxims 
evincing  a  diMp  knowledge  of  human  passion  and 
eeling ;  and  are  so  admirably  adapted  to  express, 
n  few  sad  pithy  words,  truths  which  it  is  important 
JO  remember,  that  even  the  Apostle  Paul  himself 
las  not  disdained  to  quote  a  passaae  from  a  Grecian 
Iramatist,  The  situation,  also,  of  their  personages 
s  often  truly  oomic ;  and  the  modern  writers  who 
lava  hdrrowed  their  ideas,  and  arranged  them  ac- 
M>rdinff  to  the  taate  of  their  own  age,  have  often 
teen  indebted  to  the  ancients  for  the  principal  cause 
»f  ilisir  auceess. 

Having  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  Grecian  Drama, 
ire  ass  entitled  to  treat  with  oonoisenesa  that  of 
|om«»  whidb,  like  the  other  fine  arts,  that  peoole, 


whose  national  dispoaition  was  much  man  mardal 
than  literary,  copied  from  their  more  ingenious 
neighbours. 

The  Romans  were  not,  indeed,  without  a  sort  of 
rude  dramatic  representation  of  their  own,  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  which,  as  we, have  already 
noticed,  usually  rises  in  an  early  period  of  society. 
These  were  called  FahuUe  Atultuues  farces,  for 
such  they  were^  which  took  their  name  from  AteUa, 
a  town  belonging  to  the  Osci  in  Italy.  They  were 
performed  by  the  Roman  youth,  who  used  to  attack 
each  other  with  satirical, couplets  during  the  inter- 
vals of  some  rude  game,  in  which  thev  seem  to  have 
represented  the  character  of  fabulous  antiquity. 
Rut^361  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Romans^ 
in  the  time  of  a  great  pestilence,  as  we  learn  from 
Livy,  introduced  a  more  regular  species  of  theatri- 
cal entertainment  in  order  to  propitiate  the  deities 
by  a  solemn  exhibition  of  pubhc  games:  after 
which,  what  had  hitherto  been  matter  oi  mere 
frolic  and  amusement,  assumed,  according  to  the 
historian,  the  appearance  of  a  professional  art: 
and  the  Roman  youth,  who  "had  hitherto  appeared 
as  amateur  performers,  gave  up  the  stage  to  regular 
actors. 

These  plays  continued,  however,  to  be  of  a  very 
rude  structure,  until  the  Grecian  stage  was  trans- 
planted to  Rome^  Livius  Androuicus,  by  birth  a 
Grecian,  led  the  way  in  this  improvement,  and  is  ao* 
counted  her  first  dramatist. 

Seneca,  the  philosopher,  is  the  only  Roman  trage- 
dian whose  works  have  reached  our  time.  His  tra- 
gedies afford  no  very  favourable  specimen  of  Roman 
art.  They  are  in  tne  &lse  taste  which  succeeded 
the  sjge  ot  Augustus,  and  debased  the  style  of  com- 
position in  that  of  Nero;  bombastic,  tedious,  and 
pedantic ;  treating^  indeed,  of  Grecian  subjects,  but 
not  with  Grecian  art 

By  a  singular  oontri^t,  although  we  have  lost  the 
more  valuable  tragedies  of  Rome,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  jud^  of  the  new  Greek  comedy, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  translations.  Of 
Menander  we  have  but  a  few  fragments,  and  our  ex- 
amples of  his  Drama  are  derived  exclusively  fronv 
Plautus  and  Terence.  Of  these,  the  former  appears 
the  more  origiiud,  the  latter  the  more  elegant  au- 
thor. The  comedies  of  Plautus  are  much  more  con- 
nected with  manners,— much  more  full  of  what  may 
be  termed  drollery  and  comic  situation,— and  are 
believed  to  ezhibK  a  g;reater  portion  of  Roman  cha- 
racter. The  Romans,  mdeed,  had  two  species  of  co- 
medjr,  the  PaUiata^  where  the  scene  and  dress  were 
Grecian :  the  TogalOy  where  both  were  Roman.  But 
besides  this  distinction,  even  the  Mantled^  or  Gre- 
cian comedy,  might  be  more  or  leas  of  a  Roman 
cast;  and  Plautus  is  supposed, to  have  infused  a 
much  stronger  nadonal  tone  into  his  plays  than  can 
be  traced  in  those  of  Terence.  They  are  also  of  a 
ruder  cast,  and  more  extravagant,  retaining,  perhaps, 
a  larger  portion  of  the  rough  horse-play  peculiar  to 
the  InabuUB  AieUance,  Terence,  on  the  contrary,  is 
elcmnt,  refined,  and  sententious ;  decorous  and  re- 
gular in  the  construction  of  his  plots;  exhibiting 
more  of  wit  in  his  dialogue,  than  of  comic  force  in 
his  situations;  grave  often  and  moral;  sometimes 
even  pathetic  $  and  furnishing,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Grecian  comedy,  both 
in  action  and  character. 

The  alterations  which  the  Romans  made  in  the 
practice  of  the  Uieatrical  art  do  not  seem  to  have 
beenof  great  consefiuence.  One  circumstance,  how- 
ever, deserves  notice.  The  orchestra,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  was  no  longer 
left  vacant  for  the  occasional  occupation  of  the  Cho- 
rus, but  waa  filled  with  the  senators,  knights,  and 
other  more  respectable  citizens.  The  stage  was  thus 
brought  more  near  to  the  eye  of  the  higher  class  of 
the  audience.  It  would  also  seem  that  the  theatres 
were  smaller ;  for  we  read  of  two  so  constructed, 
that  each  turned  upon  a  pivot,  so  that,  when  placed 
back  to  back,  they  were  separate  theatres,  yet  were 
capable  of  bemg  wheeled  rotmd,  with  all  the  audi- 
enooi  so  as  to  bring  their  oblong  ends  together,  then 
formmg  a  single  amphitbeatis,  in  which  the  games 
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of  6i6  cams  tubceeded  to  ilramstid  rapivtmitatiaii. 
It  is  not  easy- to  eoBoeire  the  exisienee  of  anch  ma* 
chinerv ;  but  the  story,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  show, 
that  toeir  theatres  must  have  been  greatly  smaller 
than  those  of  Greece,  to  admit  the  supposition  of 
such  an  evolution  as  being  in  any  degree  pracdeable. 
This  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  house,  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  orchestra  by  the  most  dignified  part 
of  the  audience,  may  have  aflbrded  a  reason  why 
masks  were,  at  least  oceasionally,  disused  on  the 
Roman  stage.  I'hat  they  were  sometimes  disused 
is  certain ;  for  Cicero  mentions  Rosdus  Galliis  as 
using  a  mask  to  conceal  a  deformity  arising  from 
the  inequality  of  his  eyes,  which  impPies  plainly  that 
other  comedians  played  with  their  faces  disclosed. 
It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  imperfections  of  the 
mask  were  felt,  so  soon  as  the  distance  was  dimi- 
nished between  the  performer  and  the  spectators; 
and  we  may  hazard  a  conjeeture,  that  this  disguise 
was  first  laid  aside  in  the  smaller  theatres. 

But  the  principal  chaiwe  introduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans into  the  Drama,  ana  which  continues  to  aiTect 
it  in  every  country  of  Europe,  respected  the  statw 
or  rank  of  the  actors  in  society.  We  have  seen  that 
Athens,  enthusiastic  in  her  attachment  to  the  fine 
arts,  held  no  cfrcumstances  degrading  which  were 
connected  with  them,  ^echylus  and  Sophocles 
wore  soldiers  and  statesmen,  yet  lost  nothing  in  the 
opinion  of  their  countrymen,  by  appearing  on  the 
public  stage.  Euripides,  who  was  also  a  person  of 
conseqnenoe.  proved  that  "love  esteems  no  office 
mean ;''  for  ne  danced  in  a  femsle  disguise  in  his 
own  drama,  and  that  not  as  the  Princesi  Nautidea, 
but  as  one  of  her  handmaidens,  or,  m  modem 
phrase,  as  a  flsntranie.  The  Greoiansj  therefore, 
attached  no  dishonour  to  the  person  oi  the  actor, 
nor  esteemed  that  he  whocontrteted  to  giving  the 
amusement  of  the  theatre,  was  stall  deoTaded  be« 
neath  those  who  received  it.  It  was  otherwise  in 
Rome.  The  contempt  which  theRomane  entertain- 
ed for  players  might  be  founded  partly 'tipon  their 
confounding  this  elegant  amutement  with  toe  games 

3f  tl^e  Circus  and  Amphitheatre,  performed  by  gla- 
iators  and  sieves,  the  meanest,  in  short,  of  man* 
kind.  Henoe,tousethewordBof  St. Augustin,  "the 
ancient  Romans,  accounting  the  art  of  stage*play- 
in$:  and  the  whole  scene  infamous,  ordsined  that 
this  sort  of  men  should  not  only  want  the  honour 
of  other  citizens,  but  also  be  disifranchised  and  thrust 
out,of  their  tribe,  by  a  legal  and  disgraceful  censure, 
which  the  censors  were  to  execute:  because  they 
woald  not  suffer  their  vulgar  sort  of  people,  much 
less  their  saiators,  to  be  defamed,  disgraced,  of  de- 
filed with  stageHplayers ;"  which  act  of  theirs  he 
styles  **  an  excellent  true  Roman  prudence,  to  be 
enumerated  among  the  Roman's  praises^" 

Accordingly,  an  edict  of  the  praetor^  stigmatized 
as  infamous  all  who  appeared  on  the  stage,  eithevto 
speak  or  act  s  but  it  is  remarkable  that  nom  this 
general  proscription  the  Roman  youth  were  except'^ 
ed ;  and  they  continued  to  enact  the  Fdbultb  AJtMa- 
nte.  namely,  the  farces  or  droUeries  of  ancient 
Italian  origm,  without  incurring  any  atigma.  This 
exception  seems  to  indieate,  that  the  -edict  orii^nated 
in  the  national  pride  of  the  Romans,  and  then:  con- 
tempt for  Grecian  literatui^  and  for  foreigners  of 
every  description.  Under  any  other  view  it  is  impos* 
sible  they  should  have  preferred  the  acton  in  these 
coarse  farces,  who,  Imthe  by,  ars  suppoaed  to  have 
been  the  origin9ls  or  no  less  persons  than  Harle- 
quin and  Punchinello,  to  thoae  who  possessed  taste 
and  talents  sufilctent  to  execute  ther  masterly  scenes 
borrowed  from  the  Grecian  Drama. 

Injustice,  however,— and  we  call  that  law  nnjnst 
which  devotes  to  general  infamy  any  profession  of 
which  it  nevertheless  tolerates  the  practice,— is  usu- 
ally inconsistent.  '  Several  individual  play-actovs  in 
Rome,  rose  to  high  publie  esteem,  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  great  wealth.  Roscias  was  the  fiiend  and 
oompanion  of  Piso  and  of  Sylla^  and,  what  was 
still  more  to  his  credit^  of  Cicero  himself,  who  thus 
eulogises  the  scenic  art,  while  eommemorating  the 
nent  of  his  deceased  friend  t^-QoM  nottrwn^  fom 
animo  agrmii  ae  duro  fuUt  ut  Mtoii  fMtit  Tvap^ 


fum  c9tMiHner€t9r  7  qui  quum  essef  Mn€X  ^m^rhn^ 
tamen^  -propUr  etetUtnieni  ttrtent  ac  venugtaicm  vt" 
debatur  omnino  moH  non  debui9ee. 

Paris,  another  Roman  actor,  resched  a  height  ef 
celebrity  as  distinguished  as  RosciuB,  and  ezerdssd. 
as  many  of  his  profession  have  Bin<^  done,  an  arbi- 
trary authority  over  the  unfortunate  dramatic  ao- 
thors.  It  is  recorded  by  the  Batirist,  that  Statiasdie 
epic  poet  might  have  starved,  had  he  not  given  vp 
to  this  favourite  of  the  public,  upon  his  9wn  terms 
doubtless,  the  manuscript  of  an  unacted  pei#»rra- 
anoe.  Pahs  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian  ottl  ef 
jealousy. 

If  the  actors  rose  to  be  persons  of  importaooe  m. 
Rome,  the  dramatic  critics  were  not  le:^  so.  llwy 
had  formed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  regiriation  of  dra- 
matic authors,  to  which  the  great  names  of  Aristo- 
tle and  Horace  both  contributed  their  authority.  Bot 
these  will  be  more  properly  treated  of  when  we  come 
to  mention  the  adoption  of  the  ancient  r^iulariotti 
by  the  French  stage. 

Having  thus  gone  hastily  through  some  aoeooot 
of  the  ancient  stage,  fW»m  its  rise  in  Greece  to  its 
transportation  to  Rome,  we  have  only  to  notiee  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  expired; 

Christianity  from  its  first  origin  was  inimieal  id 
the  institution  of  the  stage.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Church  inveigh  against  the  profanenese  and  immo- 
desty of  the  theatre.  In  the  treatise  of  TertoIliaD 
De  SpectaculU,  he  has  written  expressly  upon  tte 
subject.  The  various  authorities  on- this  h«Hl  have 
been  collected  and  quoted  by  the  enemies  of  the 
stage,  from  Prytme  down  to  Collier.  Ji  ought,  how- 
ever,  to  be  noticed,  that  their  eX|>r(ibmiioB  of  the 
theatre  is  founded,  first,  upon  its  oiighi,  as  e(mii«ct- 
ed  with  heathen  superstition  i  and  aecondly.  on  the 
beastly  and  abominahie  license  practised  in  the  !«■•- 
tomime«.  which,  although  ^ey  tnade  ao^pmt  of  i1m  ' 
regular  Drama,  were  preaented  nevertfaeteaa  hi  ito  = 
samepl^ce,  and  before  the  same  andlMice.'  **?% 
avoid  your  shows  and  gamea^"  sayt  Totalfian^ "  b^^ 
cause  we  doubt  the  warrant  of  their  origin.  f%tf 
savour  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  we  didft* 
the  entertainment,  as  abhorring  the  heathen  rdi- 

flon  on  which  it  is  founded.  *'  In  another  plaes 
e  observes,  the  templee  were  united  to  tfaeaUi^ 
in  order  that  superstition  mig(htpattn«iiae4cliinA- 
ery,  and  that  they  were  dedicated  to  Bitcchairnri 
to  Venus,  the  confederate  deities  •f  luat  and  intei^ 
peranoe. 

It  was  not  only  the  connexion  ofihothcntfairidl 
heathen  supersation,  that  offended  ^ihe  prinBti^ 
church ;  but  also  the  profligacy  of  aomo  of  the  ea* 
tertainmenta  which  were  exhibifed.-  There  ealiBst 
be  much  objected  to  the  remilar  Roman  Dramaaia 
this  particular,  since  even  Mr.  Collier  allows  than 
to  be  more  decorous  than  the  Britiah  stans  of  ftis 
own  time;  but,  as  we  have  already  hinted,- in  ihs 
IauU  Sceniei,  the  intrigues  of  the' gods  and  tha  he^ 
roes  were  represented  upon  the  sta^e- with  the  m* 
most  grossness.^  These  obseene  and  acandaiont 
performanoea  thua  far  leomcided  with  ths  Drama, 
that  they  were  acted  in  the  same  tfaafetraa,  and  ia 
honour  of  the  same  deities,  and  both  were  -suh^ 
to  the  aame- sweeping  condemnation.  -  Tbey  ' 
not,  however,  absolutely  or  fomaily  ahoHahei^  < 
when  Chriatianity  became  the  rdwieni  of  thci  aiaia. 
Tertullian  and  st'  Austin  both  speak: of  the  aoeoit 
representations  of  their  own  day,  imdar  ^ediatinei 
characters  of  tragedy  and  comedy  {  and  althomli 
condemned  by  the  diurcb,  and  abhorred  by  the  man 
strict  Christians,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  ^ 
dent  theatre  continued  to  exist,  nvtil  it  was  boM 
under  the  ruins  of  the  Roman -empire. ' 

MODERN  DRAMA. 

Trb  same  propensity  to  fictitiom  pcisowficaiba, 
which  we  have  remamed  as  coranMB  so  all  o 
triea,  introdueed,  during  the  daifc  agte,  a  rode 
cies  of  Drama,  into  most  of  the  natiomsof  Kai^,— 
Like  the  firat  effort  of  theanoieiHain  that  afmkmt 
its  foundation  in  reHgiant'  with  this  grentidmnMeb 
thataatfaeriteanf  Bacehoa  beforib  and  a^nn  aA« 
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the  improvjunenU  introducMl  hf  Thespis,  were  well 
en9tiff!k'  suited  to  the  worship  of  such  a  dfeity,  the 
rehgious  Dramas,  mysteries,  or  whatever  other  name 
they  assumed,  were  often  so  unworthy  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion  on  which  they  were  founded,  that  their 
iM^ng  tolerated  can  he  atnihuted  only  to  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the  laity,  and  the  cunnmg  of  the  Ca- 
tboloc  priesthood,  who  used  them,  with  other  idle 
and  somenmes  indecorous  solemnities,  as  one 
means  of  amusing  the  people's  minds,  and  detain- 
mg  them  in  contented  bondage  to  their  spiritual 
superiors. 

Id  the  Bmniro  of  the  East,  religious  exhibitions 
of  a  theatrical  character,  appear  to  nave  been  insti- 
tuted about  the  yaar  990,  by  Theophylact,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  with  the  intention  (Warton  sur- 
mises) of  weanmg  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the 
Pagan  revels,  by  substituting  Christian  spectacles, 
partakini(  of  the  same  spint  of  license.  His  con- 
temporaries give  him  little  credit  forluagood  inten- 
tions. '*  Theophylact,"  says  Cedrenua,  as  translated 
by  Wartbn,  "mtrodueed  the  practiee,  which  pfisvails 
to  thia  day,  of  scandalising  God  and  the  memory  of 
his  saints,  on  the  most  splendid  and  popular  festi- 
vals, by  indecent  and  ridicnlous  songs,  and  enormous 
ebomings,  even  in  the  midst  of  those  sacred  hymns 
which  we  ought  to  offer  to  divine  grace  for  the  sal- 
vation of  our  soula.  But  he  having  coHected  a  com- 
pany of  base  fellows,  and  placing  over  them  one  £u- 
thynieufl  sumamedCasness  whom  he  also  afjjpointed 
the  superintendent  of  bia  church,  admitted  into  the 
sacred  serviee  diabolical  danees,  exclamations  of  ri- 
baldry, and  ballads  borrowed  from  the  streets  and 
brothels."— The  irregularities  of  the  Greek  clorgy, 
whe,  on  certain  holidays,  personated  feigned  charac* 
ters,  and  entered  even  the  choir  in  masquerade,  are 
elsewhere  mentioned.  (Warton's  BUtory  qfBnff' 
B$h  Poetrft  vol.  II.  p.  370.)  Theaa  passages  do  not 
prone  that  aetnal  mysteries  or  sacred  Dramas  were 
enacted  on  such  occasions  ;  but  probably  the  inde- 
cent revels  alluded  to  bore  the  same  relation  to 
foch  representatbnsf  as  the  original  rites  of  Bao- 
ohus  to  the  more  refined  exhibitions  of  Theapia  and 
Sasarion. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  among  theatrical 
antiquaries^  in  which  country  of  Europe  dramatic 
MreaetttationB  of  a  religk>us  kind  first  appeared. 
The  liberal  and  ingenious  editor  of  the  CkesUr  M^^- 
Urwa  has  well  remaiked,  (in  his  introduction  to 
IhaA  ourious  and  beautiful  volume,)  that  a  difficulty 
must  always  attend  the  inquiry,  from  the  doubts  that 
exists  whether  the  earliest  recorded  performances  of 
each  country  were  merely  pantomimea,  or  were  ac- 
eompamed  with  dialogue. 

The  practice  of  processions*  and  pageants  with 
insie,  m  which  characters,  chiefly  of  sacred  writ, 
weie  preEfented  before  the  public,  is  so  immediate- 
ly connected  with  that  of  speaking  exhibitions, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discrimmate  the  one  from  the 
other. 

We  are  tempted  to  look  first  to  Italy ;  as  it  is  na- 
taral  that  the  tragic  art  should  have  revived  in  that 
■eountry  in  which  it  was  last  exercised,  and  where 
tmditions^  and  perhaps  some  faint  traces,  of  its  ez- 
isience  were  still  preserved. 

"The  first  speJEdting  sacred  Dramas,"  says  Mr. 
Walker.  "  was  Delia  P<utionc  di  noBtro  Signore 
Oent  CnrUto,  by  Giuliano  Dati,  Bishop  of  San  Leo, 
ivho  flourished  about  the  year  1446."  (Walker'si?*- 
'Sey.  on  Ae  Revival  of  tfu  Drama  in  /Aoi^,  p.  6.) 
This  elegant  author  does,  indeed,  show  that  Italian 
scholars  and  particularly  Mhssato,  the  Paduan  his- 
torian, had  composed  two  Latin  Dramas  upon 
something  like  the  classical  inodd.  about  the  year 
1j800.  Yet,  although  his  play  upon  the  tyranny  and 
fsath  of  Eazlino  obtained  him  both  reputation  and 
oonour,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  composed 
«M  represenlation  on  the  stag&  but  rather  to  have 
^fm  a  dramatic  poem,  since  the  progress  of  the 
IMees  is  often  interrupted  by  the  poet  speaking  in  his 
<Nni  person* 

The  French  Drama  is  traced  by  M.  Le  Grand  as 
^M  as  the  thirteenth  century;  and  he  has  produ- 
<M- one  curious  example  of  n  pastoral,  entitled,  Vn 
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J&u.  He  mentions  qlso  a  farce,  two  devotional 
pieces,  and  two  moralHies,  to  each  of  which  ho  bm^' 
cribes  the  same  tide.  It  may  be  sn«t>scted^  tlmt 
these  are  on^y  dialogues  recited  by  the  travettinir 
minstrels  and  troubadours;  such  as  Petrarch  ae- 
knowledges  having  sometimes  composed  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  strolling  muslciana.  Sech  were  proba- 
bly the  spectacles  exhibited  by  Philip  the  Pair  in 
1313.  in  celebration  of  the  honoar  of  knighthood 
conferred  on  bis  children.  Ricoboni,  anxious  for  the 
honour  of  Italy,  deniea  to  these  amusements  tha 
character  of  a  legitimate  Drama;  with  what  jus* 
tice  we  have  no  information  that  can  enable  qs  to 
decide. 

Amidst  this  uncertain^,  it  is  not  unpleasant  to 
record  the  fair  claim  which  Britain  possesses  to  bs 
one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first  nation  in 
which  dramatic  represientation  seems  to  have  been 
revived.  The  Cheater  Mygterif,  called  tlie  Whiitun 
Playa^  appear  to  have  been  performed  during  dhe- 
mayoralty  of  John  Ameway,  who  filled  that  ofllee 
in  Chester  fW>m  1268  to  1876.  The  very  curious  spe- 
cimen of  these  mysteries,  which  has  been  of  latd 
printed  for  private  distribution'  by  Mr.  Marklsnd  o# 
the  Temple,  fumiBhes  us  with  the  banes  or  procla- 
mation, containing  the  history  and  character  of  tfai» 
pageants  which  it  announces: 

Rfivenuide  loides  and  laudrM  all. 

That  at  UiJa  tyme  here  asKinblad  boe, 

Br  tUt  meuuafe  underatande  foo  alialf. 

Tliat  KHbatyiDaa  there  waa  mayor  of  thfi  ejtie. 

Sir  John  Amway.  KBwhto,  who  ««!  wofthi lye 

Cpotente<i  hyDiaoIfe  to  sett  out  an  playo 

The  deWio  of  one  Done  Randal,  moonke  of  Cheater  Abber 


Thii  moooke.  moonke-like  in  •eripturaa  well  i 

In  storyei  travelled  with  the  beat  lorte : 

In  pafenlcfl  let  founh,  apparently  lu  all  erne, 

The  OMo  and  Newe  Teitament  with  Hvelye  eoaaihte 

Intennynflinfa  theMwith,  uncly  to  make  aporte, 

SkMic  thinn  not  wairaoted  by  any  writt, 

which  to  cladd  the  hearers  be  woulde  men  to  take  yt 

Till*  matter  he  abrevlted  into  phyea  twe«ty-faan« 

And  every  playe  of  the  matter  ^ve  but  a  taata, 

Leavifige  for  hotter  ktanung e  cireomataneea  to  acoompUibab 

For  his  procoeitinffes  mayc  aMpeaie  lo  be  in  haate  : 

Yet  all  together  unprofitable  his  labour  ho  dM  not 

For  at  thia  daye,  and  ever,  be  deKerreih  tfie  bme 

Whieb  all  moonkaa  deaervea  profiNdbffe  that 


Thb  worthy  Knyfhte  Amway,  then  mayor  of  tbb  eldb, 

Thia  order  tohe,  aa  deetere  to  you  I  afaalf. 

Thai  by  twaBtye>fi>weroeeapatione,artet.  craftea.  ormiala 

Theae  patentee  abouldo  be  pla/ed  aAer  brvene  rdioaJBiatti 

For  every  pagente  a  cariap?  tA>e  provydedwithaJl, 

In  which  anrte  we  parpose  thia  wMUofttyde, 

Our  pagenles  bito  three  partoi  to  devyde. 

I.  Nflfw/oa  worehippfid  TARxaaa  that  of  enatoaM  olds 

The  faUof  Lucifer  did  ati  out, 

Borne  writen  awarrante  your  matter,  tbaraiMe  be  faoaMa 

Lintelye  to  play  a  the  same  to  all  the  rowtte: 

And  yf  any  thereof  stand  in  any  doubte. 

Tour  author  hia  author  hath,  your  sbewe  let  bee. 

Good  speech,  fyiye  playen,  wttli  apiMuill  oomeiye. 

iChetur  Mya»trim.y 

Such  were  the  celebrated  Mysteries  of  Chester. 
To  Mr.  Markland's  extracts  from  them  is  prefixed  a 
curious  dissertation  upon  their  age  and  author;  and 
the  subject  has  received  yet  further,  and  most  into- 
resu'n^  illustration,  fixim  a  learned  antiquarian  dis- 
sertation on  the  subject  by  Thomas  Shaipe,  Esq., 
published  at  Coventry,  in  1826.  They  were  so  hign- 
ly  popular  as  to  be  ranked  in  the  estimation  of  the 
fulgar  with  the  ballads  of  Robin  Hood ;  for  a  cha- 
racter in  one  of  the  old  moralities  is  introduced  as 
boasting, 

I  can  rUmea  of  Robin  Hood,  and  Randal  of  Cbealer 
But  of  our  Loid  and  oar  Lady  I  can  nooffat  at  alL 

The  ooetical  value  of  theae  mysteriea  is  never  con 
siderable,  though  th^y  are  to  be  found  among  the. 
dramatic  antiquities  of  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  was, 
however,  soon  discovered,  that  the  puritv  of  the 
Christian  reli|;ion  was  inconsistent  with  these  rude 
games,  in  which  passagea  from  Scripture  were  pro- 
lanely  and  indecently  mingled  with  human  inven- 
tions of  a  very  rude  and  sometimes  an  indecorous 
character.  To  the  Mysteries,  therefore,  succeeded 
the  Moratites,  a  species  of  dramatic  exercise^ 
which  involved  more  art  and  ingenuity,  and  waa 
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bcndef  much  more  proper  for  a  public  amuie- 
mant,  than  tho  imitations  or  rather  parodies  of 
Sacred  History,  which  had  hitherto  entertained  the 
pabUc. 

These  Moralities  bear  some  analogy  to  the  old  or 
original  comedy  of  the  ancients.  They  were  often 
founded  upon  allegorical  subjects,  and  almost  al- 
ways bore  a  close  and  poignant  allusion  to  the  inci- 
dents of  the  day.  Public  reformation  was  their 
avowed  object,  and,  of  course,  satire  was  frequently 
the  implement  which  they  employed.  Dr.  Percy, 
however,  remarks,  that  they  were  of  two  characters, 
serious  and  ludicrous :  the  one  approaching  to  the 
tragedy,  the  other  to  the  cornedy,  of  classical  times : 
so  that  they  brought  taste  as  it  were  to  the  threshold 
of  the  real  Drama.  The  difference  betwixt  the  Catho- 
lic and  reformed  religion  was  fiercely  disputed  in 
\  some  of  these  Dramas;  and  in  Scotland,  in  particular, 

a  mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  superstitions  of  the 
Roman  Church,  by  the  celebrated  Sir  David  Lind- 
say, in  a  play  or  MoraUty  acted  in  1539,  and  entitled 
TTte  Satire  qf  the  llirtt  Estates.  The  objects  of 
this  Drama  were  entirely  political,  although  it  is 
mixed  with  some  comic  scenes,  and  introduced  bv 
an  interlude,  in  coarseness  altogether  unmatched. 
The  spirit  of  AristophaneSf  in  aliits  good  and  evil, 
seems  to  have  actuated  the  Scottish  King-at-arms. 
It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  liberty  allowed  to  such 
representations  at  the  period,  that  James  V.  and  his 
queen  repeatedly  witnessed  a  piece,  in  which  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  existing  government  and  religion 
were  treated  with  such  satirical  severity.  The  play, 
as  acted,  seems  to  have  differed  in  some  respects 
from  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  manuscript. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  England,  da- 
ted 26th  January,  1640^  Sia  William  Eurb  (Envoy 
FROM  Hbnby  VIII.)  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  plav,  as  it  had  then  beenperforpied  in  the  feast 
of  Epipnanie  at  Lightgowe,  before  the  king,  queene, 
and  the  whole  counsade,  spirituall  and  temporall.— 
In  the  firsts  entrea  come  in  Solacb,  (whose  parte 
was  but  to  make  mery,  sing  bsllets  with  his  fcllowes, 
and  drink  at  the  interluydes  of  the  play.)  whoe 
showed  firste  to  all  the  audience  the  play  to  be  play- 
ed. Next  come  in  a  king,  who  passed  to  his  throne, 
having  nae  speche  to  tnende  of  the  play,  and  then 
to  ratuy  and  approve,  as  in  Parliament,  all  things 
done  by  the  rest  of  the  plavers^  which  represented 
^  Thb  Thseb  Estates.  With  him  csme  his  cortiers, 
'  Placebo,  Picthakk.  and  Flattebyc,  and  sic  alike 
/gard;  one  swering  he  was  the  lustiest,  starkeste, 
best  proportionit,  and  most  valyeant  man  that  ever 
was ;  ane  other  swore  he  was  the  beste  with  long- 
bowe,  croste-bowe,  and  culverin,  and  so  fourth. 
Thairafter  there  come  a  man  armed  in  harness,  with 
a  swerde  drawn  in  his  hande,  a  Bushop,  a  Bdrges- 
MA17.  and  EzPERiBNcE.  clcdc  like  a  Doctor  :  who 
set  them  all  down  on  tne  deis  under  the  King.  Af- 
ter them  come  a  poor  man,  who  did  go  up  and  down 
the  scaffolde,  making  a  hevie  complain te  that  he 
was  hereyet,  thrpw  the  courtiers  taking  his  fewe  in 
one  place,  and  his  tackes  in  another ;  wherthrough 
he  had  sceyled  his  house,  his  wyfe  and  childrene  beg- 
gyngthair  brede,  and  so  of  many  thousands  in  Scot- 
lana ;  saying  thair  was  no  remedy  to  be  gotten,  as 
he  was  neither  acquainted  with  controller  nor  trea- 
surer. And  then  he  looked  to  the  King,  and  said  he 
was  not  King  in  Scotland,  for  there  was  ane  other 
King  in  Scotland  that  hanged  Johne  Armstbang, 
with  his  feilowes,  Sym  the  Laird,  and  mony  other 
mae;  but  he  had  Icfte  ane  thing  undone.  Tnen  he 
made  a  long  narracione  of  the  oppression  of  the 
poor,  by  the  taking  of  the  corse-presaunte  heists, 
and  of  the  berrying  of  poor  men  by  thie  consistorj'e 
lawe,  andof  many  other  abusions  of  the  Spibituah- 
TiE  and  Church.  Then  the  Bushop  raise  and  rebu- 
ked him.  Then  the  Man  of  Armes  alleged  the  con- 
trwre,  and  commanded  the  poor  man  to  go  on.  The 
poor  man  proceeds  with  a  long  list  of  the  bushop' s 
evil  practices,  the  vices  of  cloisters,  &c.  This  proved 
^  by  Experience,  who,  from  a  New  Testament, 
shows  the  oflSce  of  a  bushop.  The  Man  or  Armes 
and  the  Bvrges  approve  of  all  that  was  said  against 
the  clergy,  and  alledge  the  expediency  of  a  reform, 


with  the  consent  of  Parliament  The  Bushop  da- 
sen  ts.    The  Mam  or  Abmxs  and  the  BumoKS  saif 

they  were  two,  and  he  but  one,  wherefore  their  Ymct 
should  have  most  effect.  Thereafter  the  Kin^  ia 
the  plav,  ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed  all  uhat 
was  renersed." 

The  other  nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Engrlaad, 
had  their  Mysteries  and  Moralities.  In  France,  Bos- 
leau,  following  Menestrier,  imputes  the  iniroducoisi 
of  these  spectacles  to  travelling  bands  of  pilgrims. 

Chez  no4  dcvots  ayeux,  Ic  Dieitro  abhorr^ 

Put  lung-toinps  daii«  la  Pmnce  un  plai&ir  icnoiv  : 

Des  polerins.  dit-on,  une  troupe  groaaihn 

En  public  a  Paris  y  inonta  la  prpmi^re ; 

Et  soltoinent  zeleo,  en  sa  eimpbcite 

Joua.  les  lainta,  la  Vicnre,  et  Diea  par  piete. 

L'Art  Po^iqtie,  Cfant  HL 

In  Spain  the  Autos  Sacramentales.  which  are  ana- 
logous to  the  Mysteries  of  the  middle  ages,  are  st^ 
presented  without  shocking  a  nation  whose  zeal  is 
stronger  than  their  taste;  and,  it  is  believed,  such 
rude  and  wild  plavs,  founded  on  Scriptur^are  also 
occasionally  acted  in  Flanders.    In  the  IJietary  o^ 
the  Council  of  Constance^  we  find  that  Mysteries 
were  introduced  into  Germany  by  the  Enghsh,  aboat 
1417,  and  were  first  performed  to  welcome  the  Em- 
peror Sigismund,  on  his  return  from  England :  tad, 
from  the  choice  of  the  subjects,  we  should  almost 
suppose,  that  they  had  transferred  to  that  coantrY 
the  Cheater  M^steri^  themselves.     "  Les  Ang^ois,^ 
says  the  histonan,  "  se  signaldrent  enlre  lesaucres 
par  un  spectacle  nouveau,  ou  au  moins   inusit^ 
jusques  alors  en  Allemagne.    Ce  fut  une  com^die 
sacr^e  que  les  Ev^ques  Anglois  firent  repr^sen ter  de- 
vant  I'Empereur,  le  Dimanche  13  de  Janvier,  sur  I& 
Massacre  des  Innocens."  {Hist,  du  Candle  ae  Con- 
stance,  par  L' Enfant,  hb.  v.)  The  character  of  theBc 
rude  dramatic  essays  renders  them  rather  subjectv- 
for  the  antiquary,  than  a  part  of  a  history  of  the  la- 
gular  dramatic  art. 

We  may  also  pass  over,  with  brief  notice,  tne  La- 
tin plays  which,  upon  the  revival  of  letters,  many  of 
the  learned  composed,  in  express  imitation  of  the 
ancient  Grecian  and  RomaYi  productions.  We  hava 
mentioned  those  of  Mussato,  who  was  followed  by 
the  more  celebrated  Cararo,  in  the  path  which  ha 
had  opened  to  fame.  In  other  countries  the  same 
example  was  followed.  These  learned  prolasionst 
however,  were  only  addressed  to  persons  of  letters^ 
then  a  very  circumscribed  circle,  and,  when  acted  at 
all,  were  presented  at  universities  or  courts  on  so* 
lemn  public  occasions.  They  form  no  st^  in  tb* 
history  of  the  Drama,  unless  that,  by  famiuariziDg 
the  learned  with  the  form  and  rulea  of  the  ancient 
classical  Drama,  they  gradually  paved  the  way  for 
the  adoption  of  similar  regulations  into  the  revived 
vernacular  Drama,  which,  adopted  by  Italv  and 
France,  and  rejected  by  Britain,  Spain,  ana  other 
countries,  has  formed  a  frequent  subject  of  debaia 
amongst  dramatic  critics. 

Whue  the  learned  laboured  to  revive  the  Clasneal 
Drama  in  all  its  purity,  the  public  at  large,  to  which 
the  treasures  of  the  learned  languages  were  as  a 
fountain  scaled,  became  addicted  to  a  species  of  re- 
presentation which  properly  neither  feu  under  tha 
denomination  of  comedyor  tragedy,  but  was  named 
History  or  Historical  Drama.  Charles  V«ardo, 
who,  about  1492,  compel  a  Drama  of  this  sort,  in 
Latin,  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Gra- 
nada, claims,  for  this  production,  a  total  emancipa- 
tion from  the  rules  of  dramatic  criricism. 

Requirat  autcm  nulitu  bic  comedne 
Lege«  ut  observantur  aut  trag edis ; 
Ageoda  nempo  eat  ustobia,  non  fUmla. 

"  Let  none  expect  that  in  this  piece  the  rules  of 
comedy  or  of  tragedy  should  be  observed ;  we  meaa 
to  act  a  history,  not  a  fable."  From  this  expreaaoii 
it  would  seem,  that,  in  an  Historical  Drama,  the  aa- 
thor  did  not  think  himself  entitled  to  cbmpreas  or 
alter  the  incidents  as  when  the  plot  was  fabulonsr 
but  was  bound,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  conform  toiht 
actual  course  of  events.  In  these  histories,  the  sub- 
ject often  comprehended  the  life  and  death  of  a  mo- 
narch, or  some  other  period  of  history,  containinf 
several  years  of  actual  time,  which,  neyerthclesii 


MSAT  ON  THE  DRAMA. 


iMer  made  to  pun  before  te  eyee  of  the  andieiice 
daring  the  two  or  three  houre  usually  allotted  for 
the  ection  of  a  play.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that, 
with  so  fair  a  field  open  before  them,  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  audience  for  their  reward,  the  authors 
of  these  histories  should  long  have  confined  them- 
aolves  to  the  matter-of-fact  contained  in  records. 
Tfaey^speedily  innovated  or  added  to  their  dramatic 
chronicles,  without  regard  to  the  real  history.  *  To 
thoae  who  plead  for  stage-plays,  that  they  elucidate 
and  explain  many  dark  and  obscure  histories,  and  fix 
the,  facts  firmly  in  the  minds  of  the  audience,  of 
which  thev  had  otherwise  bi>t  an  imperfect  appre- 
hension, the  stem  Prynne  replies  witn  ^eat  scorn. 
"  that  play-poets  do  not  explain  but. sophisticate  and 
deform  good  histories,  with  many  false  varnishes  and 
playhouse  fooleries ;"  and  that  '*  the  histories  are 
more  accurately  to  be  learned  in  the  original  authors 
who  record  them,  than  in  derivative  playhouse 
pamphlets^  which  corrupt  them."  Prynne's  His- 
trio-MoMiix^  p.  940. 

The  Dramatic  chronicles,  therefore,  were  a  field 
in  whioh  the  genius  of  the  poet  laboured  to  supply 
by  character,  sentiment,  and  incident,  the  meagre 
detail  of  the  historian.  They  became  so  popular  in 
Elngland,  that,  during  the  short  interval  betwixt  the 
revival  of  the  stage  and  the  appearance  of  Shaks- 
peare,  the  most  part  of  the  English  monarchs  had 
£ved  and  died  uponjthe  stage ;  and  it  is  well-known, 
that  almost  all  his  historical  plays  were  new  written 
by  him,  upon  the  plan  of  old  dramatic  chronicles 
which  already  existed. 

But  the  miscellaneoua  audience  which  crowded  to 
the  vernacular  theatre  at  its  revival  in  Europe,  were 
of  that  rank  and  intellect  which  is  apt  to  become 
tired  of  a  serious  subject,  and  to  demand  that  a  la- 
mentable tragedy  should  be  intermingled  with  veiv 
pleasant  mirth.  The  poets,  obliged  to  cater  for  all 
tastes,  seldom  £Euled  to  insert  the  humours  of  some 
comic  character,  that  the  low  or  grotesque  scenes 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  might  serro  as  a  relief  to 
the  graver  passages  ol  the  Drama,  and  gratify  the 
taste  of  those  spectators  who,  like  Christofero  Sly, 
tired  until  the  fool  came  on  the  stage  again.  Hence 
Sir  Philm  Sidney's  censure  on  these  dramausts, 
**how  all  their  plays  be  neither  ri(?ht  tragedies  nor 
right  comedies,  nungling  kings  with  clowns;  not 
because  the  matter  so  carrieth  it,  but  to  thrust  in 
the  clown,  by  head  and  ahouldera,  to  play  a  part  in 
xna^estical  matters,  with  neither  decency  nor  dis- 
cretion, so  that  neither  the  admiration  and  commis- 
•eration,  nor  the  right  sportfolness,  is  by  their  mon- 
grel tragic  comedy  attamed."  {D^enec  qf  Pot»pe^ 
Sidney's  Arcadi<i^  edit.  1627,  p.  663.)  "  If  we  mark 
them  well,"  he  concludes,  "  funerals  and  horn-pipes 
0eldom  match  daintily  together.'' 

The  historical  plays  led  naturally  into  another 
clas&  which  may  be  called  Romantic  Dramas, 
founded  upon  popular  poems  or  fictitious  narratives, 
as  the  former  were  on  real  histo^.  Some  of  these 
were  borrowed  from  foreign  nations,  ready  arama- 
tized  to  the  hand  of  the  borrower;  others  were 
founded  on  the  plans  which  occurred  in  the  almost 
innumerable  novels  and  romances  which  we  had 
made  our  own  by  translation.  "I  may  boldly  say 
it,"  *say8  Gosson,  a  recreant  play-wright  who  at- 
tacked his  former  profession,  because  I  have  seen 
it,  that  the  Palace  of  Pleasure,  the  Golden  Asee^ 
the  Ethiopian  History,  Amadis  of  France,  the 
Rotund  Table,  Batodie  Gornedies  in  Latin,  Frent^ 
Jtalian,  and  Spanish,  have  been  thoroughly  ran- 
sacked to  furnish  the  playhouse  in  London."  But 
it  was  not  to  be  supposea  that  the  authors  would 
confine  themselves  to  stricter  rules  in  pieces  founded 
upon  Italian  and  Spanish  novels,  or  upon  romances 
ox  chivalry,  than  they  had  acted  upon  in  the  histo- 
ries. Every  circumstance  which  tended  to  loosen 
the  reins  of  theatrical  discipline,  in  the  one  case, 
existed  in  the  other  {  and,  accordingly,  comedies  of 
intrigue,  and  tragedies  of  action  and  show,  every 
where  superseded,  at  least  in  popular  estimation,  the 
severe  and  simple  model  of  the  Classical  Drama. 

It  happened  that  in  England  and  Spain,  in  parti- 
cular, the  Qpecies  of  composition  wh)di  wim  moat 


independent  of  critical  regulation  waa  supported  bf 
the  most  brflliant  display  of  genius.    Lopez  de  Ve- 

fa  and  Calderon  rushed  on  the  stage  with  their 
asty  and  high-coloured,  but  glowing  productions, 
fresh  from  the  mint  of  imagination,  and  scominf^ 
that  the  cold  art  of  criticism  should  weigh  them  in 
her  balance.  The  taste  of  the  Spaniards  has  been 
proverbially  inclined  to  the  wild,  the  romantic,  and 
the  chivalrous;  and  the  audience  of  their  bards 
would  not  have  parted  with  one  striking  scene, 
however  inartificially  introduced,  to  have  gained  for 
their  favourites  the  praiae  of  Aristotle  and  all  his 
commentators.  Lopez  de  Vega  himself  was  not  ig- 
norant of  critical  rules ;  but  he  pleads  the  taste  of 
his  countrymen  as  an  apology  for  neglecting  those 
restrictions  which  he  had  observed  m  his  earlier 
studies. 

"  Yet  true  It  ii  I  too  hare  writtra  i>Ia7t, 

The  wiser  few,  who  judge  with  skill,  might  praise  i 

But  whun  1  MO  how  show  aod  Douoiiffe  draws 

Thu  crowd*!,  aod.  moro  than  ill,  the  fair's  applauao » , 

Who  itill  are  forward  with  indulg*  nt  nge 

To  Mnetion  every  monster  of  tht*  stage ; 

I.  daom'd.  to  write  the  Dubiic  taste  to  Idt, 

Reaume  tlie  borbarotu.  oresa  'twos  vain  Ut  quit ; 

I  lock  up  cverv  rule  before  I  write, 

Plautus  aod  Toivncc  banish  from  my  aisbt, 

Lest  raire  ahouid  tench  these  injund  wits  to^a, 

And  their  dumb  books  ay  sbanae  oo  worka  hka  mkia. 

To  vulgv  standards,  ihoo.  I  frame  oiy  plaj, 

Writing  at  ease ;  ibr,  since  tiie  public  pay, 

Tia  joat,  tnethinks,  we  bv  their  eumposs  tteer. 

And  wnte  the  nonsense  that  ther  iote  to  bear.** 

Lord  Hou.aiid'b  Life  v  Lope  de  Vega^  p.  loti 

The  Spanish  oomedies  of  intrigue  also  went  astray, ' 
as  far  as  their  romantic  tragedies,  fh>m  the  classi- 
cal path.  In  fact,  these  new  repiesentatioDS  were 
infinitely  more  captivating  from  their  vivacity,  no-  • 
velty,  and,  above  all,  from  their  reflectinip  the  actual 
q;>int  of  the  time,  and  holding  the  minor  np  to  na* 
ture,  than  the  cold  imitations  which  the  learned 
wrote  in  emulation  of  the  Classic  Drama.  The 
one  class  are  existing  and  livmg  pictures  of  the 
times  in  which  the  authors  Itved;  the  others,  the 
cold  resurrection  of  the  lifeless  oorpaea  whkh  had 
long  slumbered  in  the  tomb  of  antiquity.  The  spi- 
rit of  chivalry,  which  ao  long  lingerad  in  Spain, 
breathes  through  the  wild  and  often-  extravagant  • 
genius  of  her  poets.  The  heto  is  brave  and  loyaU 
and  true  to  his  mistress : 

A  knigfatof  love,  wbo  never  broke  a  vow. 

Lovers  of  this  description,  in  whose  minds  the  sex- 
ual passion  is  sublimated  into  high  and  romantic 
feehn^,  make  a  noble  contrast  with  the  coarse  and  ' 
licentious  Greek  or  Roman,  whose  pa^aion  tumd.. 
only  on  the  difficulty  of  purchasing  his  mistress's 
person, .but  who  never  conceives  the  sfightest  ap*. 
prehension  concerning  the  state  of  ner  affections. 

That  the  crowd  might  have  their  loud  laugh,  h- 
fraxioso  or  clown,  usually  a  servant  of  the  hero,  is* 
m  the  Spanish  Drama  uniformly  introduced  to  make 
sport.  Like  Kem^  or  Tarleton,  mmous  in  the  clown's 
part  before  the  time  of  Shakspear^  this  personage 
was  permitted  to  fill  up  his  part  with  extemporary 
jesting,  not  onl^on  the  jpeilbrmers,  but  with  the 
audience.  This  itregulanty,  with  others,  seems  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  English  stage  from  that 
of  Spain,  and  is  the  license  which  Hamlet  condemnr 
in  h»  instructions  to  the  players :  "  And  let  those 
that  be  your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down 
for  them ;  for  there  be  of  them  that  will  themselveB 
laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators 
to  laugh  too,  though,  in  the  meantime,  some  neces- 
sary question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered  r*- 
that's  villainous,  and  shows  a  most  pitifiil  ambition 
in  the  fool  that  uses  it" 

The  bald  simplicity  of  the  ancient  plot  was,  in 
like  manner,  contrasted  to  disadvantage  with  the 
intricacies,  involutions,  suspense,  and  bustle  of  Spa> 
nii^  intrigue  upon  the  stage.  Hence  the  boast  ol 
one  of  their  poets,  thus  translated  by  Lord  Holland . 

**  InveatioD,  mteraat,  a^ghtljr  turns  in  playa, 
Say  wkat  tbey  will,  are  Spain'*  peesliar  piawe 
Heia  ara  the  plota  which  atikt  atfenrton  sen*, 
Full  of  intrigue,  aind  yot  diicloaed  with  ease. 
Hence  acta  and  scones  her  ftrtile  stmre  aflbidi, 
Unknown,  nnrivaU'd,  no  the  foroin  fioaida." 

I^4f£0P»AF«s»9.1Q«.   .{ 
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WhUf  we  admire  the  riehneM  of  Amey  dupUyed  ia 
W  Spaniah  pieces,  it  is  impossible,  in  an  a^e  of  re> 
fihemenl,  to  avoid  being  shocked  by  their  wili&d  and 
ettravaj^ant  neglect  or  every  thing  which  can  add 

{)robabihty  to,  the  action  of  their  Drama.  But  the  apo- 
ogy  fur  this  license  is  well  pleaded  by  Lord  Holland. 
'  Without  dwelling  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Cho- 
rus, (a  most  unnatural  aud  inconvenient  machine,) 
the  moderns,  by  admitting  a  eomplication  of  plotl 
have  introduced  a  greater  variety  of  incidents  and 
character.  The  province  of  invention  is  enlarged; 
new  passions,  or  at  least  new  forms  of  the  same 
pjissionSk  are  brought  within  the  scope  of  dramatic 
poetiy.  r  resh  sources  of  interest  are  ei>ened,  and 
•ddifional-  powers  oi  imagination  called  into  acti* 
vity.  Can  we  then  deny  what  extends  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  enhances  its  mterest.  to  be  an  improve- 
ment in  an  art  whose  professed  object  is  to  stir  the 
passions  by  the  imitation  of  hunran  actions?  In 
saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  justify  the  breaeh  of 
decorum,  the  neglect  of  probability,  the  anachro- 
nisms and  other  extravagances  ox  the  founders  of 
the  modem  theatre.  Because  the  first  disciples  of 
the  school  were  not  models  of  perfection,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  fundamental  maxims  were  de- 
fective. The  rudeness  of  their  workmanship  is  no 
proof  of  the  inferiority  of  the  material;  nor  does 
the  want  of  skill  depnve  them  of  the  merit  of  ha- 
ving discovered  the  mine.  The  faults  objected  to 
them  form  no  necessary  part  of  the  system  they  in- 
troduced. Their  followers  in  every  country  have 
.either  completely  corrected  or  gradually  reformed 
such  abuses.  Those  who  bow  not  implicitly  to  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,^  yet  avoid  such  violent  out- 
ram,  as  are  common  in  our  early  plays.  And  those 
y{u9  piqae  dwnaelTes  on  the  stnct  observance  of 
hlattws,  betray,  in  the  condttct,  the  sentiments,  the 
characters^  and  the  dtalogoe  of  their  pieces,  (espe- 
dally  of.  their  eonsedies^)  mors  rssemblance  to  the 
modem  than  the  ancient  theatre;  their  code  may 
ha  Grecian,  but  their  manners,  in  spite  of  them- 
s^ives^  are  Spanish,  EngKah,  or  French.  They  may 
reneunce  their  pedi^ree^  and  even  change  their  dress, 
bm  they  oanaot-  whetx  their  features  of  a  certain 
faaulynkeiiessfto  their  poetieal  proffsnitors." 

In  France  the  irregvlsrities  of  the  revived  Dra- 
ma were  of  a  lower  complexion ;  for,  until  her  stage 
was  refined  by  ComeiUe,  and  brought  under  its  pre- 
sent strict  riffime,  it  was  adorned  by  but  Uttle  talent ; 
a  circumstance  which,  amongst  others,  may  ac- 
G<iunt  for  the  ease  with  which  she  subjected  herself 
td  critical  rvleii  and  assumed  the  yoke  of  Aristotle. 
'Ubtil  she  submitted  to  the  Greciaa  forms  and  r^* 
•tpctionSk  there  if  but  little  interesting  in  the  history 
ofherstaflR 

England  adopted  the  historical  and  romantic  Dra- 
mk  with  ardour,  and  in  a  state  scarce  rone  Umited 
by  rules  than  that  of  Spain  herself.  Her  writers 
«eem  early  to  have  ransacked  Spanish  literature ; 
for  the  union  of  the  countries  during  the  short  reign 
of  Mary,  nay  even  their  wars  under  EUsabelh  and 
Philii),  made  them  acquainied  with  each  other.  The 
Spniards  had  the  start  in  the  .revival  of  the  Drania. 
iTfrres  and  Ptrrtx^  oor  earlteat  tragedy;  was  first 
pnsrated  in  1661 ;  and  Gamtmer Chorions  Nee/He^ 
our  firsl  comedvi  in  167G;  whereas  L<»ez  de  Vega 
{mQ  was  hot  by  any  means  the  earuest  Spanish 
dramatist)  died  w  1662,  leaving  hia  stage  stocked 
with  his  innufnerable  produetions,  to  whieh  his  con- 
ten^^aries  had  not  failed  to  add  their  share.  Thus. 
so«oon  ss  the  stage  .of  Britadn  was  so  far  advanced 
as  to  be  in  a  capacity  of  borrowing,  that  of  Spain 
onered  a  fund  to  which  her  authors  could  hate  re- 
coiffse;  and,  in  fact  the  Spanish  Drama  continued 
to  be  a  mine  in  whieh  the  British  poets  coUeoted 
materials,  often  without  ad^nowledgment,  during  alL 
the  earher  part  of  her  dramatic  history.  From  this 
souroe,  as  vrell  as  from  the  partiaHties  of  the  audi* 
ence,  arose  that  earlwr  attempt  at  show  and  specta- 
cle, at  coinbats  and  qiarveUous  inddenits^  vrhich, 
though  with  very  poor  means  of  repreeentatiofi,  our 
early  dramatle  poets  loved  to  produce  at  the  Bull  or 
the  Fortune  playhouses.  The  extravagance  of  their 
Ittota^  and  the  poor  4fibrta  by  which  they  endeavour- 


ed to  rcpremit  0how  aad  pr0Dsesioii«  did  iu»t  etocaM 
the  censure  of  Sir  PnHip  Sidney^  wha  leanmg  ta  nm 
critical  reformation  which  was  already  tafcins  placa 
m  Italy,  would  sladly  have  seen  our  stage  reduced  to 
a  more  classicu  modek 

'*It  is  fanltie,"  says  that  gftttant  knight,  '*  both  in 
place  and  time,  the  two  neCessarie  companioas  of  aH 
corporal!  actions.  For  the  stage  should  alway  pre- 
fient  but  one  place;  and  the  uttermost  time  pnwqK 
posed  in  it  should  bee  both  by  Ari9iotU*s  precept, 
and  common  reasont  but  one  day ;  there  are  both 
manydayes  and  manv places  inartificially  imagined. 
But  if  ithe  so  in  G^roodukt,  how  much  more  ui  att 
the  rest?  where  you  shall  have  Asm  of  the  one  aide, 
and  AJHeke  of  the  other,  and  so  many  other  under 
kingdomes,  that  the  plair  when  he  comes  in,  nrasi 
ever  begin  with  teHing  whers  hee  is,  or  else  the  tale 
will  not  be  conceived.  Now  shall  you  have  three 
ladies  walks  to  gather  flowers,  and  then  wee  nraat 
beieeve  the  stage  to  bee  a  goorden.  By  and  by  srea 
heare  newes  of  shipwracke  in  the  sane  plaoe^  then 
wee  are  toi>laRie  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  rocke. 
Upon  the  baeke  of  chat  oomes  out  a  hideons  iaoa« 
ster  with  fire  and  sasoke,  and  then  the  misemMe be- 
holders are  bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave;  wbilet  in  the 
meantime,  two  armies  Ate  in,  represented  with  boom 
five  or  six  swordes  and  bucklers,  and  then  what 
hard  heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  fields 
Now  of  time  they  are  much  more  liberall;  for  ordt- 
narie  it  is^  that  two  young  princes  fall  in  love.  Afler 
.many  traverses,  shoe  is  got  with  chiMe^  deliverad 
of  a  faire  boy ;  he  is  lost,  groweth  a  man,  Alleth  in 
love^  and  is  readie  to  mt  another  childe,  and  all  this 
in  two  hours  space ;  which  how  absurd  it  is  in  sens^ 
even  sefise  may  imafpne^  and  art  bath  taujdkt,  and 
all  ancieftt  examples  nisdfied,  and  at  this  day  the  cfr- 
dinary  players  in  Italy  will  not  err  in." 

Italy,  rsferred  to  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  aa  the  ont- 
dle  of  the  reformed  Drama,  had  haid  her  own  am  <C 
liberty  and  confusion ;  her  mysisries,  her  morsAlis^ 
her  historical,  and  her  ronfantie  Dramas.  But  the 
taste  for  the  andent  and  classical  stage  vrae  stiii 
rooted  in  the  countiy  where  it  had  flourished,  and* 
Triasino  is  acknowledged  as  the  father  of  the  rageler 
Drama.  The-  Saj^nUba  of  this  learned  nreiate  is 
praised  by  Voltaire  as  the  first  regnlaT  tragedy  whkSi 
Europe  had  seen  after  so  manr  e0Bs  of  berbarisin 
Pope  has  added  his  tributes 

When  levnrinr,  sftor  the  foof  Oothie  n{rM, 
Fsir  o*«r  ttie  wettaita  wiu\4  reneVd  iti  nslit 
With  «rU  viihif,  Sophontsbo-foae. 
TMtfMJc  moM  retumiof  wept  ber  wp« ; 
Sfmt  Pier  lite  Ita}mn  leeno  first  leam'a  to  sfow, 
^     JBDd  the  fiftt  team  for  bM' were  t«u«ht  to  flow. 

This  tragedy  ^as  repreaented  at  Rome  in  die  yeiu 
1616.  The  Gnreek  model  is  severely  obsenred,  and 
the  author  has  encumbered  his  scene  vrith  a  Choms. 
It  has  some  poetic  beanties,  and  is>¥ell  calculated  to 
recommend  the  new  or  rather  revived  system  on 
which  it  was  written.  La  Jftoiin/ionda  of  Ru9ellexi 
was  written  about  the  same  time  with  Sophenisbai 
and,  after  these  pieces,  tragi-cotriedies,  histories,  aoa 
romantic  Dramas,  were  discarded,  and  succeeded 
by  tragedies  upon  a  regular  classical  model :  written 
in  verse^  having  five  acts,  artd  generall)r  a  Chorus. 

Notwithstanaing  their  rigorous  attention  to  the  an- 
cient mode),  the  modern  tragic  poets  of  Italy  have 
not  been  very  successful  in  arresting  the  attentk>a 
of  their  counttynten.  They  are  praised  rather  than 
followed ;  and  the  stem  and  unbending  compositioo 
of  Alfleri,  while  it  has  given  a  tone  of  rude  and  stoi- 
eal  dignity  to  his  Dramas,  has  failed  ia  rendering 
them  attractive.  They  frequently  please  in  the  closet ; 
but  the  audience  of  modern  days  requires  to  be  l^ept 
awake  by  something  more  active,  more  bustlmi;, 
more  deeply  interesting,  than  the  lesaotis  ox  the 
schools ;  and  a  poet  of  high  fancy  has  written  ia 
some  measure  in  vain,  because  he  has  mistake  the 
Spirit  of  his  age.  The  tragic  actors  al^o,  what^Yer 
excellence  they  may  attain  to  in  thett  art.  do  not 
attract  the  sameconaideratiqti,  attention,  atid  refract, 

3s  in  France  or  England ;  and  thi^  who  are  the 
irect  authors  of  a  meascre  so  nearfy  connected 
ivfth  our  noblest  and  best  feelings,  occupy  a  lenk 
tftdxirdinate  to  the  performers  at  the  opera. 


«9SAY  O^  THfi  imAMA. 
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■"  -  iPli  oithr  MB  e  moMbfttiOTt  of  fhe  Drsma,  that  we 
ti/en  Vfifpoae  to  toneb  upon  that  eiUcminTnoat  of 

*  ttalbti  gmwfh,  but  known  by  importation  in  every 

•  CJv»lhE€fl  kingdom  of  Euroije.  These  kingrionia  havr 
•ofTen  rirdHed  each  other  m  the  rewards  htld  fonh 
to  musical  perforracrs,  and  encouraged  their  merit 
hf  a  detrree  of  profuRion,  which  has  had  the  effect 
of  rtfndtj-ing  the  professors  petulant,  capricious,  and 
tifimiinageable.     Their  high  emoluments  are   not 

granted,  or  their  caprices  submitted  to,  without  a 
egree  of  pleasure  m  some  drjjree  corresponding  to 
the  -expense  and  the  sufferance ;  and  it  is  in  vain 
for  the  admirers  of  the  legitimate  Drama  to  preteud 
thaft  9ucb  is  not  obtained.    Voltaire  has  v(ith  more 
juatice  cotrfesscA,  that  probably  the  beat  miitatH)n 
tfi  the  ancient  stage  ivas  to  he  found  in  the  ItoUan 
-frtfflc  opera.    The  recitative  resembled  the  mu$iQal 
-declamation  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  choruBoSi 
-which  arc   frequently  introtluced,  when    properly 
'totnbmed  with  the  stioject,  approach  to  those  of  the 
-Greeks,  as  forming  a  contrast,  by  the  airs  which 
-they  execute,  to  the  recitative,  or  modulated  dia* 
Jbogue  of  the  scene.    Voltaire  mstances  ihe  tru^c 
-operas  of  Metastasio  in  particular,  as  approaching 
m  bean^  of  diction^,  and  ttxith  of  sentiment,  near  to 
Hbe  ancient  simplicity :  a^a  tiada  an  apology  evon 
for  the  detached  airs,  (so  fatal  to  probability^  in  the 
fMM'uty  of  the  poetry  and  the  perfection  of  the  music. 
j$:t|d  although,  as  a  critic  and  man  of  cuhivjited 
iyi9te,  this  a^uhor  prefers  the  regular,  iioble«  and  ae- 
vCTe,be{iatie8,of  the  classic  stage,  to  the  efiemlnate 
^rrd  Meretricious  charms  of  the  opera,  still  he  con- 
«tdbdea,  <hat,  whh  all  its  defects,  thesortof  cncbant- 
mei^x  which  results  from  the  brilliant  intermixture 
of  scenery,  chorus,  dancing,  music,  dressy  and  deco* 
iration.  subjects  even  the  genius  of  criticism ;  and 
tittftt  the  nu)si  sublime  tragedy,  and   most  artuil 
comedy,  will  not  be  so  frequently  revisited  by  the 
tame  hidividual  as  an  indinerent  opera.    We  may 
add  the  experience  of  London  to  the  testimony  of 
this  great  critic ;  and,  indeed,  were  it  possible  that 
fetors  could  frequently  be  procured,  possessed  of 
the  powers  of  action  and  of  voice,  which  were  uni- 
ted in  Grassini,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  to 
ibe  opera  the  praise  of  being  an  amusement  as  ex- 
quisite in  point  of  taste,  as  fascinating  from  show 
and  i9u^c.    But  as  the  musical  parts  pf  the  enter- 
tainment are  predominant,  every  thing  else  has  be«n 
too  often  sacrificed  to  the  caprice.  oT  a  composer, 
wholly  ignorant  in  every  art  save  his  own  ;,  and  the 
mo^n  and  paltrjr  dialogue,  which  is  used  as  a  vehi- 
de  for  the  tnusic,  is  become  proverbial  to  express 
nonsense  and  insanity. 

The  Italian  comedy,  as  well  as  their  tcagedy, 
boaats  itsregpUr  deacept/rom  classical  times.  Xike 
tfhe  comedy  of  Menander,  it  introduces  dramalU  per- 
sqrup.  whose  characters  are  never  varied,  and  some 
<n  whom  are  supposed  to  be  directly  descended  from 
Vie  ancient  Mimio(  the  AUllQuian  iables.  Such 
an  origin  is  claim^  for  the  celebrated  Haslequin, 
Knd  for  the  do  leas  renowned  Puncinello,  our  Eng- 
Hsh  Punch,  both  of  whom  retain  the  character  of 
jesters,  cowards,  wags,  and  buffoons,  proper  to  the 
Sannio  of  the  Roipans.  It  is  believed  of  these  wor- 
thies, that  they  existed  before  the  tinie  of  Plautus, 
and  continued  to  pUy,  their  frolics  duriag  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  legitimate  Drama  was  unknown. 
For  the  former  fact,  sculpture,  as  well  as  tradition, 
is  appealed  to  by  ItaUan  antiquaries,  who  have  dis- 
covered the  representation  of  these  grotesque  cha- 
'  racters  upon  the  Etruscan  vases.  In  support  of  the 
latter  aveiweat,  the  crave  authority  of  Saint  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  is  appealed  to,  who,  we  rejoice  to  find, 
thsught  tiarlequin  and  Punch  no  unlawful  company 
in  £tting  time  and  place.*     "  liueLus,''  says  that 

*  "  Sport  is  iMceooy  to  the  nual  intercounie  of  Imman  life : 
tail,  whatever  thin^  am  so  rMM>t'»»ry,  have  their  lawful  usee,  and 
tberotbru.  thcoccupatioDorKla^cplayera  intentle.(i  Tur  ihoRoIaco- 
ment  ofmankind,  \»  not  in  it*  IfuiilawfuJ,  nor  aro  iho  acloH  in  a 
stale  of  «in,  providing  »hal  lh»».y  um»  thptr  «r«)rt  wilh  moiU'ration  ; 
ttetn,notu>iinranyuii|awfBl  wunin  or  actions  in  ihoir  c'tventioii, 
tad  not  pruiiuciM  Uieir  wort  in  unlawful  Liinen  and  circumatan- 
«t.  "Hence,  it  follows  that  tWose  who  nupporl  tiiein  do  not  rom- 
mitain.  but  an  lioneaily  in  p-iyinc  itiem  the-  rvwurd  of  their  service. 
And.-alihoUfh  Saint  AuguatiM  hath  said,  in  l.m  Conimentarf  on 
Baint  Jolin,  that  it  is  a  greut  sin  to  give  one's  eliects  to  stage- 


emmcnt  person,  with  eioiK'.cpn^idai^tion  forthMra>Hi 
infirmitv  tjban  some  saints  of  our  own  44^  p^^ 
ncccftearius  ad  convcraationcm.  vUta  htm^m:  pd 
omnia  anlem  gutcsunt  uliUa  con»er«cUip7hi  /ruoMnitf 
deputari  poasujii  alirfua  amcia  Ueita:.ei  iiici^etiani 
oflcium  hUtruinuin  quod  ordiiiM^r  ad  soitUinfn 
hominibus  exIUbcvdum,  non  €ul  ^^Oitidum  se  iUi- 
cUuiTif  7i£c  sunt  hisir tunes  in  «^<piit  p^c^i^  dntfn- 
modo  vkodtrat  ludo  uiatUuri  idtiBi^  ftait  nieikdo 
ali'iuihus  illicitL^  vcrbia  vcl  /acti^t  od  iudnantei 
non  adh ibtnda  ludum  JugoUis el  ttati(pQrJ!lnuimitki' 
lis^  nndc  ilii  qui  modcraU  ^is  subweniunt^  «m»«<^(o 
caul,  scd  juUg  faclwiit  nuroidem  ^nwifiUrii  tormm 
eis  tribuendo.  Et  Licet  D.  AugusL  AUpor.  Joan. 
dAcit  quod  don/arc  r*a  jmaa  hi4triouihn9  PitmVt  est 
ImmojiCj  hoe  UiteUl^i  dehatdemU.guiidifiniJuHti-- 
onibus  qui  in  iw^  utMiUar  UUoiHsy  vel  dt  <itiis\9ii 
su;ierfluc  sua  in  ^alefi  conmimunti  fkm  lie  MUb  his' 
trionibusqui  sfiodetKUe  IttdotUuaUur." 

Saint  ^thoayftrwes  ^)is  aanotion  to  *  Stint 'Tho- 
mas on  this  point :  *' iustrifmn^  ar»,.9i<i«.dsMr- 
vit  kumajuB  recreationi  fum  iMQcrMiHa  ^st'  tirite 
^minis  secundum  JX  7%9nuMn,  de  se  nou  Mllttft- 
ciia,  e{  dc  iUa  arCe  9iT>erc  non.  psC  prdfiHiiumP^t  ijS, 
Antonius  in  3  ^^.  fme  JSutnma,  tit^  ijL  cap.  4.) 
Saiat  Anthony,  u)de«d,  adds  the  fcaaonflbhi  nMip- 
•tion,  that  no  dergymam  abonld  |»lay  Harisvdn, 
an^  thai  Punch  shoiiU  iMt  €sbihitiB  tbe^duiiiBh.  < 

Under  this  venerable  •uthoii^  these  Miroi  went 
on  and  flourished.  Oumt  ch«niei«»  enlitsfBd  their 
little  Drama.  The  personanes  appeand  in'narili. 
;^  Each  of  theoe,"  i^aya  Mc7^«Ui«,  «*ms<onS- 
ally  intended  as4i(^ind  of  ciMuauftenitievdpaneMnU- 
tion  of  MOfUB  pastioMlBr  Itahm  distaek;  ortoyrft. 
Thus  Pantalonc  was.»:V«dolian  merabsBt  i  'I>bMW^ 
physicians  i^pavMitfo,  a  neapaUtan 


a  Bq1< 

braggadocio ;  l^%Micineika^  a  wa^  e^ Apulia ;'  Qim^ 
^urjioA»andCo9Ki^twoclowas'af€wkbria;  0«f- 
sQvUru»%  a Ronwa beaut  JBeUnune,  «ifiUinese«iiii<* 
pletoD ;  BrigheUa,  it  Ferareae  pimp ;  and  Arhethi^t 
a  blundering  servant  of  Bersamo.  £a«h  of  iliqiar 
personams  was  clad  in  a  peculiar  dresst  eachlMttl 
his  peouUsf  mask;  and  each  noke  the  dialect^ 
the  place  he  repwaeptad.  fieeidca  these,  and  a-fiMr 
other  such  ^raonageSi  of  whidh  at  .loest  four  fnffe 
introduced  in  each  play,  tilMre  wen  the  Aviov&»69 
or  JnsHkmorotot  J  that  is,  some  mtn  and  wcmi^h 
who  acted  aerioua  parts,  with  iSmeraMina,  Coloalh 
biua,  Spiillettat  and  other  females,  w<ho  played  tM 

5 arts  of  servettaa  or  waidng-maids.  AH  these  spdl^ 
'usoan  or  Roman,  and  wore  no  masdks.*'    (Jksmv 
on  tkA  JieiHtal  of  the  Ihrama  in  Itafy,  p.  949.) 

The  pieeea  abied  by  this  olaes  of  actors  were  calM 
Commedia  delV  arte,  and  were  congenial  to  the 
taste  of  the  Italians,,  wilh  whom  gestionlation  am 
buffoonery  are  natacal  attributes.  Their  Drama  tvsil 
of-  the  most  simple  kind.  Each  of  the  actors  wae 
already  possessed  of  his  dramatic  character,  whidi 
was  as  malienabb  as  his  dressL  was  tnaster  of  the 
dialect  he  waa  to  uee,  and  had  his  imajgination  and 
memory  stored  with  all  the  characteristic  jests,  of 
lazzi  as  they  were  termed,  peculiar  to  the  personagii 
he  represented.  All  that  the  author  had  to  do  was 
to  invent  the  skeleton  of  a  plot,  which  should  bring 
his  charactors  into  dramatic  situation  with  respect 
to  each  other.  The  diak>gue  suited  to  the  occasion 
was  invented  by  the  players,  just  as  ours  invest  theif 
parts  with  the  proper  gestures, and  actions.  This 
skeleton  had  the  name  of  scenario^  and  the  precise 
action  as  well  as  the  dialogue  was  filled  up  by  die 
performers,  either  impromptu,  or  in  conseouence  of 
previous  arrangement  and  premeditation.  This  spe- 
eies  of  comedy  was  extremely  popular,  especially 
among  the  lower  class  of  spectators.  It  was  often 
adopted  as  an  amusement  m  good  society,  and  by 
men  of  genius;  andFiamineo  de  la  Scale  has  left 

Eiayf  rs,  ret  I  understand  it  to  be  said  exclnsively  of  those  who 
cAtuw  ilieir  bounty  on  such  actors  as  use  unlawful  expressiona 
or  actions  in  exercising  ihc-ir  art.  or  of  such  as  wantonly  wasis 
their  subsUmco  on  such  expenditure ;  but  not  to  be  spoken  of 
moderate  xowards  given  to  actora  u  ho  exorcise  their  art  with  pro- 
priety." 


^  The  art  of  stace- playing,  according  to  Saint  Tboonai,  is  not 
itself  oniawflil,  nor  is  it  forbidden  to  live  thereby,  seeing  that  it 
toads  to  human  recreation,  which  is  necessary  to  human  life. 


IQ 


■MAT  ON  THB  DIUMA. 


whtmi  Mr  iuoli  Mmnariot  adq»t6d  for  nprMantatioD. 

-n^ftthum  «?«&  foiina  iti  war  into  Bii|4<'0<l,  and 

'  pNAfthhf  the  part  of  Master  Ponch,  who  firat  ap- 

paared  m  the  character  of  the  Vice  of  the  Envliah 

■oralitf,  waa  tniated  to  the  improTisatory  talenta 

of  the  actor.    ICr.  D'leraeli,  a  curious  as  well  as 

elegant  intestigator  of  ancient  literature  has  thown, 

that  at  least  one  scheme  of  a  Cammeaia  ddt  arte 

has  been  preserred  to  ns.    It  is  published  in  the 

VaHorum  edition  of  Shakspeare,  out  remains  un- 

•eizplained  by  the  commentators.    Such  comediea,  it 

is  erident,  eonkl  lequtre  no  higher  merit  in  the  com- 

possr  than  the  imagining  and  sketching  a  few  oomic 

sanations  { the  dialogue  and  diction  was  all  intrusted 

to  the  pUvers. 

The  Italiansi  howoTer,  became  early  possessed  of 
a  regular  comedy,  whioh  engrossed  the  admiration 
«f  the  mors  coltirated  claases  of  society.  Bibbien a's 
oomedy,  entitled  La  Calandr€^  is  composed  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Dramas  of  Terence  and  Plautus.    It 
was  flrtt  acted  In  1490.    La  Calandra  is  remarka- 
ble not  only  for  being  the  first  Italian  comedy,  but 
also  for  ^e  perfoction  of  scenic  decoration  with 
whieh  it  was  accompanied  in  the  representation.  It 
was  followed  by  the  productions  of  Ariosto  and  Tris- 
«no,  and  other  authors  in  the  same  line.    But  it  ap- 
'Vmn  from  the  efforts  used  to  support  this  style  of 
:I)nma,  thkt  it  did  not  take  kindly  root  in  the  soil, 
and  lacked  that  popularity  which  alone  can  nurse  it 
'ifteely.    Yarious  societies  were  formed  under  the 
whimsical  titles  of  CUi  Mranaiu  OH  huensoH^  and 
flp  forth,  for  the  ezprees  purpose  of  bringing  forward 
-  the  leginar  Drama ;  exertions  which  would  certain<> 
•if  n^To  been  tmneoeasary,  had  the  legitimate  stage 
^aosnred  that  siq>port  smd  encouragement  whicn 
asises  fromjgeneral  popularity. 

Goldoni,  m  a  later  age,  at  once  indulged  his  own 
■ifondfol  genius  and  his  natural  indolence,  by  renoun- 
-{sing  the  classical  rules,  and  endearouring  to  throw 
mto  the  old  and  natiYO  Italian  Mateherata  the  vari- 
ed aad  attributes  of  the  proper  comedy.  He  adopt- 
ed Harlequin  and  the  rest  or  his  merry  troop  in  the 
^•characters  which  they  held,  and  endeayoured  to  en- 
•ttst  them  in  the  more  regular  service  of  the  Drama ; 
tnyt  as  free  eons  and  partisans  are  sometiraee  new- 
modelled  info  battalions  oi  the  line.  This  ingenious 
«nd  lively  writer  retained  all  the  license  of  the  Coiti- 
nudia  ddC  anit^  and  all  the  immunities  which  it 
eiaimed  from  regular  and  classical  rules ;  but  instead 
of  trusting  to  the  extempore  jests  and  grotesque 
wit  of  ib^  nersons  whom  he  introduced,  he  engaged 
them  in  dialogues  as  well  as  plots,  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, which  often  display  much  tiumour  and  even 
pathos.  It  required,  however,  the  richness  of  a  fon- 
cy  like  Gk>ldoni'sto  extract  novelty  and  interest 
from  a  dramatic  system  in  which  so  many  of  the 
actors  held  a  fizedfand  preecfipdve  character,  hard- 
JT  luimitting  of  being  vaned.  Accordingly,  we  do  not 
pnd  that  the  Italian  stage  is  at  present  in  a  more  flour- 
ishmg  condition  than  that  of  other  modem  nations. 

The  revival  oi  the  regular  Drama  in  France  was 
attended  with  important  consequences,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  her  government,  the  general  use  of  her 
lan^age  throughout  Europe,  and  the  influence 
which,  from  her  situation,  she  must  necessarily 
hold  over  other  nations.  It  is  the  boast  of  Paris 
that  the  regular  classical  Drama,  banished  from 
every  other  stage,  found  a  safe  and  honourable  re- 
foge  on  her  own.  Yet  France  has  reluctantly  con- 
fessed that  she  also  had  her  hour  of  barbarism.  Her 
earlier .  Drama  was  borrowed,  like  that  of  other 
countries,  from  Spain,  who,  during  the  whole  of  the 
sixteenth  and  great  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, held  such  a  formidable  predominance  in  the 
European  republic.  While  the  classical  stage  was 
reviving  in  Italy  and  the  historical  and  romantic 
Drama  was  flourishing  in  Spain,  France  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  civil  discord.  The  first  French  tragedy 
composed  upon  a  regular  plan  was  that  of  Mairet, 
imitated  from  the  Sophonisba  of  Trissino;  and  Ric- 
coboni  boasts  with  justice,  that  whoever  shall  com- 
pare the  Italian  tragedy  of  the  sixteenth  centunr 
with  that  of  the  French  of  the  same  period,  will 
find  the  latter  extravagant  and  irregular,  and  the 


fonnsr  ttosadypossflMsd of jivfity, digBlty,  mm^ w^ 
gnlarity.  The  French,  like  the  Engtiih,  date  ib«i»- 
cellence  of  their  stage  from  amgnrnt  — thort  M 
the  illustrious  name  of  Pierre  CbmciUa  sLflorai 
their  dramatic  history  the  mighty  landmaik 
Shakneare  gives  to  our  own. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  had  suci 
blishing  upon  a  broad  basis  the  absolute  popper  sf 
the  Fxvnch  monarch,  was  not  insensiblg  lo  ikt 
|raoes  and  ornaments  which  the  throne  deavsd 
from  being  surrounded  by  the  Muses.  He  'srms  hoB- 
self  fond  of  poetry,  and  even  a  oompetitor  £ar  iW 
honours  of  the  buskin.  He  placed  hin%»mMr  ^t  dw 
head  of  five  dramatic  writers,  to  whom,  on  timt  ae- 
count,  the  public  gave  the  title  of  lie*  Ctn^  AMUmn, 
All  these  are  deservedly  forgottoD  ezoeptins  Gw- 
neille,  of  whose  successful  talent  the  Cardinal  ksd 
the  meanness  to  evince  no  ordinary  degree  of  jsa* 
lousy.  The  malevolence  of  that  minister 
ried  so  fsr,  that  he  employed  the  Freach  J 
whose  complaisance  must  be  recorded  to 
shame^  to  criticise  severely  the  Ctd,  the  fizvt, 
perhaps  the  finest  of  Comeille's  tragedies.  Scl  _ 
rie,  a  favourite  of  the  Cardinal,  buoyed  by  Bieheliev'* 
favour,  waa  able  for  some  time  to  balance  Comeilfo 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public ;  but  his  name  is  now 
scarcely  known  by  any  other  dreumataoee  than  hs 
impudent  and  audacious  rivalry,  ^is  ggreat  bbus 
was  not  only  surrounded  by  the  worst  poi 


dels,  but  unfortunately  the  authors  of  these  models 
were  also  favourites  of  the  public,  and  oi  the  aJi^ 
powerful  Cardinal;  yet  Corneille  vapqoisbed  the 
taste  of  his  age,  the  competition  of  his  nvab^  and 
the  envy  of  Richelieu. 

Corneille,  like  his  predecessors,  and  like  Boutnm 
in  particular,  borrowed  Uberatly  from  the  Spanish 
theatre ;  but  his  own  taste,  regulated  probably  i^qpon 
his  situation,  dictated  an  adherence  to  the  classKU, 
model.  The  French  sta^  aroae,  it  must  be  remem* 
bered,  under  the  protection  oi  an  absolute  monareht 
for  whose  amusement  the  poet  laboured  and  ia 
whose  presence  the  Drama  was  performea.    It  fol- 
lowed as  a  natural  consequencci  that  a  more  strict 
etiquette  was  exacted  upon  the  scene  than  had  ho- 
thertobeen  supposed  applicable  to  a  merely  popular 
amusement.  A  departure  from  regularity  in  trage^r 
was  no  longer  a  bold  flight    A  violation  of  decorum, 
in  comedy  was  no  longer  a  broad  jest.     Whea 
the   audience  was  dignified  by  the  presence  of 
the  monarch,  the  former  became  an  impertineoot^ 
and  the  latter  a  gross  and  indecent  insulL    Tin 
muse  of  comedy  was  therefore  bound  over  for  her 
good  behaviour;  and  even  her  grave  sister  was  laal 
under  such  rules  and  restrictions  as  ahould  ensure 
the  decorum  and  dignity  of  her  scene. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  those  cxlssical  fotten 
which  are  firamed  on  the  three  unities  were  faahion- 
ed  into  form,  and  imposed  on  the  French  Drama. 
These  are  acknowledged  by  Corneille,  in  his  Sstojf 
upen  Dramatic  Poetry,  in  the  following  short  but 
emphatic  aentence:— "JR/au/  obeerver  lee  unitfe 
(Taction^  de  lieu^  et  dejour:  Tperaorau  W en  douU," 
The  rule,  as  thus  emphatically  admitted  by  the  fieqr 
Corneille,  was  equally  binding  upon  the  elegant  Ra- 
cine, and  has  fettered  the  French  stage  untu  theive- 
sent  day.    "  La  Motte,"  says  Yoltaire,  "  a  man  of 
wit  and  talent,  but  attached  to  paredoxea,  has  writ- 
ten in  our  time  asainst  the  doctrine  of  the  Uoitink 
but  that  literary  heresy  had  no  success.*' 

Upon  these  rules,  adopted  by  the  very  first  writtf 
of  eminence  for  the  French  stase,  and  subscribed  to 
by  all  succeeding  dramatists,  depends  the  principal 
and  long-disput^  difference  betwixt  the  Drama  of 
France  and  those  countries  in  which  her  Jaws  of 
taste  have  been  received ;  and  the  stages  oi  Spun, 
England,  and  modern  Germany,  where  those  criti- 
cal maxims  have  been  controverted.  In  odier 
words,  the  Unities  proper  to  the  Claaaical  Drama 
have  been  found  inapplicable  to  plays  of  an  historical 
or  romantic  plan.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  ex- 
amine with  accuracy  the  essence  and  efiect  of  those 
laws  80  often  disputed  with  more  obstinacy  than  £• 
berality. 

The  arbitrary  forms  to  which  the  French  thus 
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jridwud  ibdt  i^Mtm  ««.  m  ^«r  nofral  pvport, 
"tomaM  OS  good  and  soond  rules  of  the  cntieal  art 
Bat,  oonndered  judideUy  and  literaHy,  the  interpre- 
tntion  pat  upon  those  unitiea  bjr  the  French  entice 
must  neoasearily  lay  the  dramatic  author  under  re- 
straints equally  severe  and  unnecessary*  without  af- 
fording anycorresponding  addition  to  the  value  of 
his  work.  Thepeoantry  by  which  they  are  enforcedi 
veminds  one  of  the  extreme,  minute,  rigorous,  and 
punctilious  discipline,  to  which  some  regiments  have 
oeen  subjected  by  a  pedantic  commanding  officer, 
which  aeldom  faus  to  lower  the  spirit,  and  destroy 
the  temper  of  the  soldier,  without  being  of  the 
slightest  service  to  him  in  the  moment  of  danger  or 
the  day  of  battle. 

,  The  first  dramatic  unity  is  that  of  Action;  and, 
irightly  understood,  it  is  by  far  the  most  important 
A  whole,  says  Aristotleu  is  that  whttsh  has  a  begin- 
ning, middlei  and  end.  In  short,  oift  strong  concen- 
trated interest,  upon  which  all  subordinate  incidents 
depend,  and  to  which  they  contribute,  most  pervade 
the  piece.    It  must  open  with  the  commencement  of 
the  play,  evolve  itself  and  be  progressive  with  its 
p,rogress,— must  be  perpetually  in  sight  and  ever  sta- 
tionary^ until  at  length  It  arrives  at  a  catastrophe,  by 
'which  It  is  endbd  and  extin^shed.    In  this  rule, 
abstractedly  considered,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
coiuistent  with  good  sense  and  sound  cnticism.  The 
period  allowed  for  dramatic  representation  is  not 
long;  and  will  not  admit  of  the  episodical  ornaments 
which  may  be  happily  introduced  into  epic  poetry. 
And  as  the  restlessness  or  impatience  of  a  theatrical 
audience  is  always  one  of  its  marked  characteristics, 
it  has  been  observed,  that  neither  the  most  animated 
deacription.  nor  the  most  beautiful  poetry,  can  ever 
Toconcile  the  spectators  to  those  inartificial  scenes 
in  which  the  plot  or  action  of  the  piece  stands  still, 
that  the  pedormers  may  say  fine  things.  The  intro- 
duction of  an  interest,  separate  and  distinct  from 
^,main  action  of  the  play,  has  a  still  worse  effect ; 
It  diminishes  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  divides  the 
attention  of  the  audience ;   as  a  pack  of  hounds, 
when  in  full  pursuit,  are  impeded  and  puzzled  by 
starting  a  fresh  object  of  chase. 

Yet  even  this  rule  must  be  liberally  considered, 
if  we  would  allow  dramatic  authors  that  fair  room 
and  exercise  for  their  talents,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
noblest  di^lay  of  genius  in  the  art    Modem  drama- 
tists are  no  longer,  it  must  be  remembered,  limited  to 
the  simple  and  severe  uniformity  of  the  sncient 
Drama,  which  fixed  on  one  single  event  as  its 
object,~made  it  the  subject  of  the  moral  reflections 
of  the  Chorus,— managed  it  by  the  intervention  of 
three,  or  at  most  five  persons,  and  consequently  pre- 
sented a  picture  so  limited  in  size  and  subject  that 
•theie  was  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  intermixture 
of  a  foreign  interest    "Hie  modern  taste  has  opened 
ihe  stage  to  a  wider  range  of  topics,  which  are^  at 
the  same  time,  more  complicated  m  detail,  dependmg 
on  the  agency  of  a  variety  of  performers,  and  on  the 
result  of  a  succession  of  events.    Such  Dramas  have 
indeed  a  unity  of  action  peculiar  to  themselves,  which 
should  predominate  over  and  absorb  every  other. 
But  although,  like  the  oak,  it  should  uplift  itself  oyer 
all  the  neignbouring  underwood,  its  dignity  is  not  in- 
jured by  the  presence  and  vicinity  of  that  which  it 
overshadows.    On  the  contrary,  a  succession  of 
events  tending  to  the  ssme  end,  if  they  do  not  divert 
the  attention  from  the  principal  interest^  cannot  fail, 
by  th^T  variety  and  succession,  to  keep  it  fixed  upon 
the  business  of  the  scene. 

To  take  an  example.  In  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth, 
a  chain  of  varied  and  important  events  is  introduced, 
any  one  link  of  which  might  be  hammered  out  into 
a  DramiL  on  the  severe  and  simple  model  of  the 
Drama  of  ancient  Greece.  There  is  the  murder  of 
Duncan,— that  of  Banquo,— and  the  dethronement 
and  death  of  the  tyrant ;  all  which  are  events  com- 
plete of  themselves,  independent  of  each  other,  and 
yet  included  within  one  tragedy  of  five  acts.  But, 
■nevertheless,  this  is  never  felt  as  a  deficiency  in  the 
performance.  It  is  to  the  character  of  Macbeth,  to 
his  ambition,  guilt,  remorse,  and  final  punishment, 
that  the  mind  attaches  itself  during  the  whole  play ; 


and  thus  the  ^         . 

neeted  excepting  by  thr  relation  they  beair  to  ^.^ 
principal  peraonage,  fiur  from  distracting  the  attaiw 
tion  of  the  audience^  oontinues  to  sharpen  and  iirn- 
tate  curfosity  till  the  curtain  drops  over  ^e  fidlen  tf- 
ran  t  This  is  not,  indeed,  a  unity  of  action  according 
to  the  rule  of  Aristotle,  or  the  observance  of  the 
French  theatre ;  but.  in  a  higher  point  of  view^  it  haf 
all  the  advantage  which  could  possibly  be  derived 
from  the  severest  adherence  to  the  precept  of  Aristo- 
tle, with  this  additional  merit,  that  the  interest 
never  stagnates  in  declamation,  or  is  suspended  1^ 
unnecessary  dialogue. 

It  would  m  fact  oe  easy  to  show,  that  the  nnity  of 
action,  in  its  strict  sense,  may  frequently  be  an  un- 
natural as  well  as  a  cumbrous  restraint  on  the  gemna 
of  the  poet.  In  the  course  of  nature,  an  insulated 
action  seldom  exists,  of  a  nature  proper  to  tnntfyr 
to  the  stage.  It  indeed,  the  play  is  founded  on  soma 
single  mythological  fable,  or  if  the  scene  is  laid  in 
some  early  stage  of  society,,  when  man  as  yet  ro- 
mained  separated  from  his  kind,  and  connected  only 
with  his  petty  tribe  or  family,  the  subject  of  a  plot 
may  be  chosen  where  the  agency  of  a  very  few  per- 
sons, and  these  naturally  connected  together,  may, 
without  foreign  or  extraneous  assistance,  bSM  mat- 
ter for  a  tragedy.  But,  in  the  actual  course  of  ^o 
peopled  world,  men  are  so  crowded  together,  and 
their  movements  depend  so  much  upon  impulses 
foreign  to  themselves,  that  the  action  must  ofle^ 
appear  multiplied  and  complicated,,  and  all  that  the 
author  can  do  is,  to  preserve  the  interest  uniform 
and  undivided.  Its  progress  may  be  likened  to  that 
of  a  brook  through  beautiful  scenery.  A  judiciov[| 
improver  of  the  landscape  would  be  certainly 'desi- 
rous to  make  its  course  visible,  but  not  to  cut  off  iti 
beautiful  undulations,  or  to  compel  it  into  a  straight 
channel  He  would  follow  the  course  of  nature,  and 
neither  affect  to  conceal  the  smaller  rills  by  which 
the  stream  was  fed,  nor  bring  them  so  much  in 
view  as  to  deprive  the  principal  object  of  its  oons»- 

auence.  We  admit  the  difficulty  inseparable  flt>m 
be  dramatic  art,  and  must  grant,  that  the  author 
runs  some  risk  of  losing  sight  of  the  main  interest 
of  the  piece,  by  dwelling  upon  the  subordinate  accea- 
sories ;  but  we  contend,  that  the  attention  of  the 
audience  is  still  more  likely  to  be  fiitigued  by  a  bald 
and  simple  plot,  to  which,  during  the  course  of  five 
acts,  there  must  belong  much  speaking  and  little 
progress.  And,  in  point  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon feeling,  that  piece  must  always  present  unity  of 
action  which  has  unity  of  interest  andffeeling ;  wmch 
fixes  the  mind  of  the  audience  ujpon  one  train  of 
thought  and  passion,  to  which  every  occurrence  in 
the  iJhrama  verges :  and  which  is  consummated  and 
wound  up  by  the  final  catastrophe. 

The  second  dramatic  unity  is  that  of  Time,  aboirt 
which  the  critics  of  various  nations  have  disagreed. 
If  uken  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  it  means  that 
the  time  occupied  by  the  representation,  should  not 
exceed  that  supposed  to  be  consumed  in  the  action 
represented.  But  even  Aristotle  extends  the  duration 
of  the  action  to  one  revolution  of  the  son,  and  Cor- 
neille  extends  it  to  thirty  hours,  which  is,  to  the 
actual  period  of  representation,  as  ten  to  one.  Bei- 
leau,  a  supereminent  authority,  thus  lays  down  the 
rule  for  the  unities  of  time  and  place  :— 

Que  1e  lieu  de  la  Mene  7  loit  fixe  et  narqoe 
On  Rimeur,  nni  peril.  del&  lea  Pireneca, 

air  U  weiM  on  un  jour  ranferaic  dm  utbmm. 
i  Muvent  la  Herw  d'an  •peetacle  growier, 
Enfant  au  premier  acta,  est  baiton  au  dernier, 
Mais  nooi.  que  la  Raiion  a  see  regies  enrage. 
Nous  vuulons  qu'avee  art  TaetiuQ  se  meoage  t 
Qu'en  un  lieu,  iia'en  uo  jour,  un  sen]  lah  aeooiwl 
Tienoo  jusqu'i  ia  fin  le  Tbeltre  remplL 

It  has  been  triumphantly  remarked,  that*  in  thus 
yielding  up  the  strict  letter  of  the  precept^in  allow- 
ing the  three  hours  employed  in  acting  a  ^1  ay  to  bo 
multiplied  into  twenty-four  or  thirty— the  critics  have 
retained  a  great  proportion  of  the  inc<Aivenience  of 
this  famous  rule,  while  they  sacrificed  its  prineapUii 
and  any  advantage  attached  to  its  observsnee. 
The  only  benefit  supposed  to  be  aitached  to  this  on^ 
ty  is  that  of  probability.    We  shall  not  at  present 
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iiQv^X^  wTne&cr  ihU  is  worth  preserving,  at  the  cost 
Of  irtip>8ing  heavy  rc»trictioDs  on  dramatic  genius, 
[ut  granting  the  affirmative,  probability  is  as  much 
johiled  by  compressing  the  cvonis  of  twenty-four 
lours  into  a  period  of  only  thret-,  as  H"  the  author 
jad  exercised  the  still  greater  license  of  the  English 
^d  Spanish  theatres.  There  is  no  charm  in  the  re- 
.toiution  of  the  sun.  which  circumscribes,  within  thai 
partioular  period,  toe  events  of  a  Drama.  When  the 
jtnagic  circle  drawn  around  the  author  by  the  actual 
Jdate  of  representation  is  once  obliterated,  the  argu- 
ment grounded  upon  probability  falls ;  and  he  may 
«xisna  his  narrative  unconfincd  by  any  nile,  except 
]<^hat  may  be  considered  as  resolving  itself  into  the 
Unity  of  action.  A  week,  a  month,  a  year,  years— may 
be  Included  iu  the  course  of  the  Drama,  provided  oT- 
ways  the  poet  has  power  so  to  rivet  the  attention  of 
,l}fe  audience  on  the  passing  scene,  that  the  lapse  of 
time  shall  pass  unregarded.  Hiere  must  be  none  of 
'those  jnarfced  pauses  which  force  upon  the  specta- 
.iqr's  attention  the  breach  of  this  unity.  Still  less 
4)il^ht  (he  Judicious  dramatist  to  permit  his  piece  to 
'fiwhxACe  auch  a  space  of  time,  as  shall  necessarily 
)rodu9e  the  change  on  the  persons  of  the  charac- 
^  fidusuled  by  Bpileau.  The  extravagant  con- 
ict  of  the  plot  )n  the  fVlnier'a  TTaU  has  gone  far 
depreciate  that  Drama,  which,  in  passages  of  de- 
ohod  beauty,  is  inferior  to  none  of  Shakspeare*s, 
,ibe  opinion  of  the  best  judges.  It  might  perhaps 
.^^  improved  in  acting,  by  performinc  the  three  first 
'^ta  as  a  play,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  aB  ^n  after- 
juece.  Yet,  even  as  it  is  now  acted,  who  is  it  that, 
^twtthstanding ,  tb£  cold  objection  arising  out  of 
.^e  breach  of  unity,  witnesses,  without  delight,  the 
T^pisite  contrast  betwixt  the  court  and  the  namlet, 
le  li^scinating  and  simple  elegance  of  Perdita,  or 
le  wittv  iGfiuenes  of  Autolycus  7  The  poet  is  too 
:iW6rfuI  for  tlie  critic,  and  we  lose  the  exercise  of 
,<niritt4gn)entin  the  warmth  of  our  admiration. 

TM  laults  of  Shakspeare,  or  of  his  age,  we  do  not, 
])tQwever,  recomnoend  to  the  ; modern  dramatist, 
,whpse  modesty  will  certainly  place  him  in  his  own 
^timation  far  peneath  that  powerful  magician, 
whose  art  could  fascinate  us  even  by  means  of  de- 
prmity  itself.  But  if,  for  his  own  sake,  the  author 
{<Mwht  to,  avoid  such  gross  violations  of  dramatic  rule, 
.the  public,  for  t|ieirSf  ought  not  to  tie  him  down  to 
.|Mcn  severe  limitations  fis  must  cramp,  at  Least,  if 
.uey  do  not  destroy,  his  power  of  affording  them 
jpleasure.  If  the  whole  five  acts  are  to  be  compres- 
(fed  within  the  space  of  twenty-foar  hours,  the 
vfiveata  must,  in  the  general  case,  oe  either  so  much 
^owdod  upon  each  other  as  to  defeat  the  very  pro- 
||)«hmty  which  it  is  the  pureojBc  of  this  law  to  pre- 
serve ;  or,  many  of  thcm^  being  supposed  to  have 
jiHinpeBed  before  the  commencement  of  the  piece, 
jDiist  he  dstailed  in  narrative,  which  never  fails  to 
]i|nrs  a  ba4  eflect  on  the  stage. 

The  same  objections  apply  to  the  rigid  enforoe- 
iinent  of  the  third  unitv,  that  of  Place ;  and,  indeed, 
jhe  French  authors  have  used  respecting  it  the 
lioense  of  relaxing,  in  practice,  the  severity  of  their 
tiheoiy.  They  have  frequently  iofrinxed  the  rule 
vnicn  they,amrm  to  be  invioUble;  andf  their  flexible 
•(Breed  permits  the  place  to  be  chaneMl,  provided  the 
audience  are  not  transported  out  of  the  city  where 
the  scene  is  laid.  This  mitigation  of  doctnne,  like 
that  granted  in  the  unity  of  time,  is  a  virtual  resig- 
nation of  the  principle  contended  for.  Let  us  exa- 
mine, however,  upon  what  that  principle  is  founded. 
The  rule,  whicn  prohibits  the  shifting  the  scene 
during  the  period  of  performance,  was  borrowed  by 
the  Fnnch  from  the  sncients,  without  considering 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  aro«e.  First, 
Wb  nave  seen  already  that,  during  the  ancient  Dra- 
aa,  there  was  no  division  into  acts,  and  that  the 
■ctioii  was  only  suspended  during  the  songs  of  the 
Chorus,  who  themselves  represented  a  certain  class 
K>f  personages  connected  with  the  scene.  The 
Stage,  therefore,  was  always  filled  ;  and  a  supposed 
ehange  of  place  would  have  implied  the  violent  im- 
mobability,  that  the  whole  Chorus  were  transported, 
while  in  the  aight  of  the  spectators,  and  employed 
m  the  discharge  of  their  parts,  to  the  new  scene  of 
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action.  Secondly,  Tliere  is  eridenec  that  in  tfcrl 
Eumenidcs  of  ^Cschylus.  and  the  Ajax  of  Soph^ 
cics,  the  scene  is  actually  changed,  in  -defiance  tt 
tbo  presence  of  the  Chorus;  and  a  much  greater 
violation  of  probability  is  incurred  than  could  have 
taken  place  m  a  modem  theatre,  where,  before  eveiy 
change  of  scene,  the  stage  is  emptied  of  the  perfana- 
crs.  Thirdly.  The  ancients  were  less  hardii'  press- 
ed by  this  ru'e  than  the  modem  writci«.  From  die 
dimensions  of  their  theatres,  and  the  size  of  their 
stages,  the  place  of  action  wns  considerably  larger, 
and  might  be  held  to  include  a  wider  extent  than 
ours.  The  climate  of  Greece  adpiitted  of  nftny 
things'being  transacted  with  propnety  in  the  op«n 
air;  and,  finally,  they  had aooDtHvance  for  dLspIaf- 
ing  the  interior  of  a  house  or  temple  to  the  auoiffiice^ 
which,  if  not  an  actual  change  of  scene,  w,ik9  adapt- 
ed to  the  samcvnrpDse* 

If  this  long  litigated  qoestion,  therefoTB,  is  to 
disposed  of  by  precedent,  we  have  shown  tliat 
rule  of  the  ancients  was  neither  Ihsolute,  nor 
the  circumstances  of  thor  stage  correspond  idth 
those  of  ours ;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  A» 
simple  and  inartificial  stmcture  of  their  plots  m- 
dom  required  a  change  of  scene.  But,  0iimy,  it  Is 
pf  less  consequence  merely  to  ascertain  what  w^ 
thef  practice  of  the  ancients,  than  to  conaid^  haw 
far  such  practice  is  fbunded.iQK>n  truth,  jgood  liBtB, 
and  i^eneral  effect  Granting,  therefore;  that  i^ 
supposed  illiLsion,  which  transports  the  jspectaaor^lto 
the  actual  ecepe  of  action,  r^y,  exists,  let  as  n- 
quire  whether,  m  sacrificing  the  privU^geor  an^ftcda- 
sional  change  of  scene,  yrt  do  not  ,nm  the 
shodiiag  the  spectator,  and  disturbing  Ms  . 
fill  dreams,  by  other  absurdities  and  imprb 
ties,  attendant  necessarily  on  a  scrapolouB 
rence  to  this  restriction. 

If  the  action  is  always  to  passia  the  scene,  jooia 
place  of  genera]  resort  must  be  adqpted,  a  hall,  9iS- 
teroom,  or  the  like.  It  csn  seldom , he  so  fortnniifs- 
ly  selected  but  that  much  must  be  necessarSy  dis- 
cussed there,  which,  in  order  to  preserve  any  app«v- 
ance  of  probabiUty,  should  be  transacted  elscwh^; 
that  many  persons  must  be  introduced,  wbo3e  j>rs- 
sence  in  that  particular  place  must  appear  imttats- 
ral ;  and  that  much  must  be  done  there,  which  the 
very  circumatanres  pf  the  piece  render  totkHy  ah- 
surd.  Pennis  has  applied  these  observations  ^wiQi 
great  force,  and  at  the  same  time  with  gKat  bitttr- 
ness,  in  his  critique  upon  CcUo,  which  Johnson  oas 
quoted  at  length  in  his  tAfi.qf  Addisim,  The  soensw 
It  must  be,  remembered,  is  laid,  during  the  whiile 
Drama,  y\ith  scmpulous  attention  to  the  claasaM 
mle,  m  the  great  nail  of  Cato's  palace  at  tTcica. 
Here  the  conspirators  lay  their  plots,  the  lovera  cfr- 
ry  on  their, intrigues;  and  yet  Semproniua,  with 
great  inconsistency,  diguises  himself  as  Juba,  to  Ob- 
tain entrance  into  this  vestibule,  which  was  coh»- 
mon  to  all.  Here^Cato  retires  to  moraCzei  ^ibd 
chides  his  son  for  interrupting  him,  and,  altaoodi 
he  goes  out  to  stab  himselxl  it  is,  to  this  place  ^t 
he  is  brought  back  to  die.  All  this  affords  a  atriklog 
proof  how  genius  and  taste  can  be  fettered  and. en- 
barrasaed  by  a  too  pedantic  observance  of  rukes. 
Let  BO  one  suppose  mat  the  mconvenicncea  arifflOg 
from  the  rigid  observance  of  the  unity  of^laoe,  ocaxr 
in  the  tragedy  of  Calo  alone;  they  might,  in  tha* 
case,  be  attributed  to  the  inexperience  or  want  pf 
skill  in  the  author.  The  tragedies  of  Comeille  and 
Kacine  aflbrd  examples  enough  that  the  authors 
fousd  themselves  compelled  to  viols  te  the  rules  of 
probability  and  common  sense,  in  order  to  adhere  to 
those  of  Aristotle.  In  the  tragedy  of  Cinna,  for  ex- 
ample, the  scene  is  laid  in  the  Eraperor*s  cabinet  s 
and,  in  that  very  cabinet,  compelled,  doubtless,  by 
the  laws  of  unit>;,  Amelia  shouts  forth  aloud  her  reso- 
lution  to  assassinate  the  Emperor.  It  is  there,  too. 
that  Maximus  and  Cinna  confide  to  each  other  all 
the  secrets  of  their  conspiracy;  and  itis  there,  where, 
to  render  the  impropriety  more  £;Iaring, Cinna  sudden 
ly  reflects  upon  the  rashness  of  his  own  conduct : — 

Amfi,  dRiw  CO  pftlftit  on  prat  imw*  Sooiiter ; 

fit  noiu  parions  peut-dtn  avee  imp  d*2iniinideB0B» 

Dana  un  Jkn  li  mal  pcopre  i  nvtn  cooSocoee. 


■  Ji 


ON  THfi  DRAMA. 


-«l 


-  ItWolilJjetfvintidiDiifl,  kit  no  diffieuU  task,  to 
thow  that  MVeral  ct  the  ah^s-d^muvres  of  the 
Fmieh  DvMna  are  liable  to  simdar  objections ;  and 
diet  the  awkward  dilemmas  in  which  the  unity  of 
Idaoa  involves  them,  are  far  more  likely  to  destroy 
the  ilhiBton  of  the  performance^  than  the  mere 
aliftige  of  scene  would  h ave  done.  Bn  t  we  refer  t h o 
taader  to  the  Draanaiurgie  of  Leasing  upon  this 
fsdriooe  topic. 

The  main  question  yet  remains  behind,  namely, 
whether  sueh  an  illusion  is  actually  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience  br  tho  best  acted  play,  as  in- 
dices them  to  supfKHte  themselves  witnessing  a  rea- 
lty )-*«n  iltosion,  in  short  so  complete,  as  to  suffer 
mtenvplion  from  the  occasional  extension  of  time, 
9r  change  of  i^aee^  m  the  course  of  the  piece  1  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  no  suoh  impression  was 
ever  produced  <>n  a  aaue  underataoding ;  and  that 
the  Parisian  critic,  in  whose  presence  the  unities 
•laiunrw  violated, -no  more  mistakes  Talma  for  Ne- 
no^  -timn  a  London  citizen  identiiies  Kemble  with 
Oorioluius.  orHean  with  Richard  HI.  The  ancients, 
feom  the  diatanoe  of  the  stage,  and  their  ikiode  of 
ireMBig  and  diBguinnir  tfaehr  onaracters,  might  cer> 
tainly  approach  a  step  nearer  to  reality:  and.  pro- 
(hiflhif  on  thaar  atags,  the  very  images  ef  the  deities 
tbey  wvnifainMd,  speaking  the  language  which  they 
icooimtedsmper  to  them^  it  is  probable  that,  to 
luwfai  dapams  of -hi^  ezenation,  there  might  be  a 
ihaida  «f  tins  illnridn  m  their  repreeentations.  The 
mbmn  diataBee  of  the  atage,  tfa«  oontinuona  and 
mkitemiptad  action,  kept  the  attention  of  the 
Bniak»at  onaemoie  doaely  rivetted,  and  more  ab- 
ilTaoted  from  surrounding  oircnmstances.  But,  in 
lie  modem  theatre,  the  Tapid  aneoesaion  of  inter- 
mix for  fsfleotion }  the  we(l-known  features  of  the 
nton;  t&e  lanffa^ge  which  they  speak,  difiering 
l^t^emly  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  a*^  and 
lOuntry  where  the  acene  is  laid— interrupt,  at  every 
nrn,  every  «pptPommaCMMi  to  the  fantastic  vision  of 
entity  into  wmeh  those  writers  who  insist  upon  the 
fttrict  obeervance  of  the  unitiea,  suppose  tho  audience 
0iNe  lulled.  To  on  the  netvoue  worda  of  John- 
lon,  **  It  IB  falae,  that  any  representation  is  mista- 
(en  for  reality ;  thai  any  dramatic  fiible  in  its  mate^ 
miity  ^*na  ever  cradibh),  or,  for  a  single  moment, 
eae  evar  cnditad/'  There  is  a  conventional  treaty 
ntween  the  author  end  the  audience,  that,  upon 
mtam  euppoaitioBe  baing  graniad  by  the  latter,  his 
lowara  or  imajginatien  shall  be  enerted  for  the 
nauaacDent  of  toe  epecta  tore.  The  postulates  which 
io  demand^,  even  upon  the  French  theatre,  and 
iqder  the  atrictest  model,  are  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
nle.  Although  the  staipa  is  lighted  with  lamps, 
he  apeotator  must  99if  with  the  subjugated  Catha- 

"  I  oouit  it  it  the  lun  tbst  «huMt  so  fariffht "  , 

liepaHitod  eanvasemuat  pass  for  a  landscape;  the 
i3\  Known  faces  of  the  performers  for  those  of  an- 
Invt  Greeks,  or  Romans,  or  Saracens,  and  the 
naent  thno  for  many  agea  distant.  He  that  sub- 
Bta  to  such  a  oonvention  ought  not  scrupulously  to 
ttiit  his  own  enjoyment.  That  which  ia  supposed 
Urnie  in  one  act,  m«y,  in  the  next,  be  fancied  Paris ; 
fid  aa  for  time,  it  is,  to  ude  the  words  of  Dr.  John- 
cm,  **  of  all  modes  of  existence,  most  obsequious  to 
Hagination ;  a  lapse  of  years  ia  as  easily  concfdved 
3  a  paseage  Of  hours.  In  contemplation  we  easily 
eatract  tne  time  of 'real  actions,  and,  therefore, 
rfllmgly  permit  it  to  be  contracted  when  we  only 
ee  their  imitation."  . 
If  dramatic  representation  does  not  produce  the 
npression  of  reality,  in  what,  it  rnay  be  asked,  con- 
ists  its  power?  We  reply,  that  itseflecis  are  prp- 
nced  by  the  powerful  emotions  which  it  excites  in 
tie  mincfs  of  tno  Jipectators.  The  profefsore  of  every 
ne  art  opera i«  their  impressions  m  the  same  man- 
er  thoueh  they  address  themselves  to  different 
rgnns  The  painter  exhibits  his  scene  to  the  eye ; 
!ie  orator  pours  his  thunder  upon  the  ear ;  the  poet 
wakens  tho  imagination  of  his  reader  by  written 
escription ;  but  each  has  the  same  motive,  the 
ope.  namely,  of  exciting  m  the  reader,  hearer,  or 
Vol.  yill.  • 


spectator,  a  tone  of  feelrng  smiilar  to  that  whlehcx- 
isted  in  his  own  bosom,  ere  it  was  bodied  forth  ty 
his  pencil,  tongue,  or  pm.  It  is  the  artist's  object, 
in  snort,  to  tune  the  readers  imagination  to  the  same 
pitch  with  his  own  ;  and  to  communicafe^  as  well 
as  colours  and  words  can  do,  the  same  sublime  sen- 
sations whirh  had  dictated  his  own  compositions. 
The  tragedian  attempts  to  attain  this  objeci  stOi 
more  forcibly,  because  his  art  combines  those  of  the 
poet,  orator,  and  artist,  by  storming,  as  it  were,  the 
imagination  at  once  tnroi^h  the  eye  and  the  car. 
Undoubtedly,  a  Drama  with  such  advantages,  and 
with  those  oi  dresses  and  costume,  approaches  moie 
nearly  to  actual  reality ;  and,  therefore,  has  a  better 
chance  of  attaining  its  object,  especially  when  ad- 
dressing the  sluggish  and  inert  fancies  of  the  multi- 
tude t  although  It  may  remain  a  doubtful  question, 
whether,  with  all  these  means  and  appliances,  minds 
of  a  high  poetic  temperature  may  not  receive  a  more 
lively  hnpression  from  the  solitary  perusal,  than  from 
the  representation,  of  one  of  Shak^pcare's  plays. 
But,  to  the  most  ip^orant  spectator,  however  unaor 
customed  to  the  trick  of  the  scene,  the  excitement 
which  his  fancy  receives,  fails  materially  short  of 
ectual  mental  delusion.  Evan  the  sapient  Partrid^ 
himself  never  thought  of  being  startled  at  the  appan- 
tion  of  the  King  or  Denmark,  which  he  knew  to  b^ 
only  a  man  in  a  strange  dress ;  it  was  thip  terror.^ 
admirably  expressed  oy  Garrick,  which  communi- 
cated itself  to  his  feelings,  and  made  him  revenfo 
the  case  of  the  fiends,  and  trsnble  without  believing. 
In  truth,  the  etTects  produced  upon  this  imagimiiy 
character,  as  described  by  an  excellept  judge  of  hu- 
man nature,  exhibit,  probably,  the  highest  point  of 
illusion  to  which  theatrioal  exhibition  can  conduct 
a  rational  being.  In  an  agony  of  terror  which  made 
his  kneea  knock  against  each  other,  he  never  forget,B 
that  he  is  only  witnessing  a  play.  Hie  prescnoe  of 
Mrs.  Millar  and  his  roaster  assures  hira  againat  t^ 
reality  of  the  apparition,  yet  he  is  no  more  ablp  to 
subdue  his  terrors  by  this  comfortable  refiectiosu 
than  we  have  been  to  check  our  tears,  although  well 
aware  that  the  Belvidera,  with  whose  sorrows  we 
sympathised,  was  no  other  than  our  own  inimitable 
Mrs.  Siddons.  With  ail  our  passions  and  all  our 
sympathiea,  we  are  still  conscious  of  the  ideal  cW 
racter  of  that  which  excites  them ;  and  it  iaprobab^ 
this  very  consciousness  of  the  unreality  of  the  scene, 
that  refines  our  sorrows  into  a  melancnoly,  yet  deli> 
cious  emotion,  and  extracts  from  it  that  biiternM 
necessarily  connected  with  a  display  of  airoilar  miiO' 
ry  in  actual  life. 

If,  therefore,  no  allusion  subsists  of  a  character  to 
be  affected  by  a  change  of  scene,  or  by  the  prolenga- 
tion  of  the  time  beyond  the  rules  of  Anstotle,  the  very 
foundation  of  these  unities  is  undermined:  but,  at 
the  same  time,  every  judicious  author  will  use  Uberty 
with  prudence. 

If  we  are  inclined  to  ascend  to  the  origin  of  m^ 

celebrated  rales,  we  ought  jiot  to  be  satianed  with  the 

ipse  dixit  of  a  Grecian  critic,  who  wrote  so  maqy 

centuries  ago,  and  whose  works  have  reference  to  n 

state  of  dramatic  compodtion  which  has  now  n(» 

existence.    Upon  the  revival  of  letters,  indeed,  the 

authority  of  Aristotle  was  considered  as  omnipotent  i 

but  even  Boileau  remonstrated  against  his  authority 

when  weighed  with  that  of  reason  and  common 

aense* 

" i;n  Mdunt  eqjvre  de  sa  TAinaicMnee. 
Tout  licriMK  de  Grcc,  tout  boom  d'arrofanoa, 
Et  qui  de  miile  au'eun  reUnui  rnol  pour  mot, 
Dans  la  teatr  enUimmc,  n'a  nouvent  mil 


Croit  qu'  un  l<vre  ftit  tout,  et 
La  raiaon  do  voit  (ouito,  «t  la 


qu'  unaot, 

16  Sana  AriatoCe 
0  SODS  radole." 


The  opinions  of  Aristotle  must  be  Judged  of  accord 
inj?  to  the  opportunities  and  authorities  which  lay 
open  before  him :  and  from  the  high  critical  judg- 
ment he  has  dipplayod,  we  can  scarce  err  in  suppo- 
sing he  would  have  drawn  different  results  in  differ- 
ent circumstances.    Dr.  Drake,  whos^  industry  and 
taste  have  concentrated  so  much  curious  informa- 
tion res(>ecting  Shakspeare  and  hie  age,  has  qiioted* 
upon  this  topic  a  striking  passage  from  Mr.  Mor 
gan'a  Essay  on  tht  CharaHtr  of  FaUta^, 


BS8AT  ON  THE  DRAJCA. 


8p6dLin&  mya  Dr.  Drakei  of  i1m  maflio  wflaenoe 
which  our  pool  almost  invariably  ezeru  over  hia 
auditors,  m.  Morgaa  remarks,  that-  "  on  such  an 
occasion,  a  fellow  like  Rym$r,*  waking  from  his 
trance,  shall  lilt  up  his  constable's  stafl^  and  charge 
this  great  magician,  this  daring  praetUer  qf  arU 
inhibU^  in  the  name  of  Aristotle  to  surrender : 
whilst  Aristotle  himseU;  disowning  his  wretghed 
officer,  would  fall  prostrate  at  his  fiset  and  acknow- 
ledge nis  supremacy.— O  supreme -of  dramatic  ex- 
cellence 1  (might  he  say,)  not  to  me  be  imputed  the 
insolence  of  lools.  The  bards  of  Grteee  were  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  Chorus,  and 
hence  they  found  themselves  constrained  to  prac- 
tise, for  the  most  part,  the  precision,  and  copy  the 
details,  of  nature.  I  followed  them,  and  knew  not 
that  a  larger  circle  might  be  drawn,  and  the  Drama 
extended  to  the  whole  reach  of  human  genius.  Con- 
vinced, I  see  that  a  more  compendious  nature  may 
be  obtained ;  a  nature  of  ^ecU  only,  to  which  nei- 
ther the  relation  of  place,  or  continuity  of  time,  are 
always  essential.  Nature,  condescending  to  the 
iaculties  and  apprehensions  of  man,  has  drawn 
through  human  IifiQ  a  regular  chain  of  visible  causes 
and  etfects  :.  But  Poetry  delights  in  surprise,  con- 
ceals her  steps,  seises*  at  once  upon  the  heart,  and 
obtains  the  sublime  of  things  witnout  betraying  the 
-rounds  of  her  ascent  True  poetry  is  moMie  not 
nature ;  an  effect  from  causes  hidden  or  unknown. 
To  the  magician  I  prescribed  no  laws ;  his  law  and 
liis  power  are  one :  his  power  is  his  law.  If  hia  end 
IS  obtained,  who  shall  question  his  course  7  Means, 
whether  apparent  or  hidden,  are  justified  in  poesy  by 
jiuecess ;  out  then  most  perifect  and  most  admirable 
when  most  concealed. 

"Yes.  continues  Mr.  Morgan,  whatever  mav  be 
the  neglect  of  some,  or  the  censure  of  others,  there 
.are  those  who  firmly  believe,  that  this  wild,  this  un- 
cultivated barbarian,  as  he  has  been  called,  has  not 
yet  obtained  one  half  of  his  fame ;  and  who  trust 
that  some  new  Stagyrite  will  arise,  who,  instead  of 

Kecking  at  the  surface  of  things,  will  enter  into  the 
1  ward  soul  of  his  compositions,  and  expel,  by  the 
ibrce  of  congenial  fcelinss,  those  foreign  impurities 
which  have  stained  ,ana  disgraced  his  page.  And 
as  to  those  sjfote  which  still  remain,  they  may  per- 
haps become  invisible,  to  those  who  shall  seek  them 
through  the  medium  of  his  beauties,  instead  of  look- 
ing for  those  beauties,  as  is  too  frequently  done, 
through  the  smoke  of  some  real  or  imputed  obscurity. 
When  the  hand  of  time  shall  have  brushed  off  his 
present  editors  and  commentators,  and  when  the 
very  name  of  Voltaire,  and  even  the  memory  of  the 
language  in  which  he  has  written,  shall  be  no  more, 
the  Apalachian  mountains,  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
an4  the  plains  of  Sciola,  shall  resound  with  the  ac- 
cents of  this  barbaiHan.  In  his  native  tongue  he 
shall  roll  the  genuine  passions  of  nature ;  nor  shall 
the  griefs  of  Lear  be  alleviated,  or  the  charms  and  wit 
of  Rosalind  be  abated  by  time.**f 

In  adopting  the  views  of  those  authors  who  have 
pleaded  tor  the  liberty  of  the  poet,  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  deny,  that  great  advantages  may  be  obtained 
by  the  observance  of  the  unities ;  not  considering 
tfiem  as  in  themselves  essential  to  the  play;  but 
only  as  points  upon  which  the  credibility  and  intelli- 
gibility of  the  action  in  some  sort  depend.  We  ac- 
knowled^^e,  fijr  example,  that  the  author  would  be 
deficient  m  dramatic  art,  who  should  divide  the  in- 
terest of  his  piece  into  two  or  more  separate  plots, 
instead  of  combining  it  in  one  progressive  action. 
We  confess,  moreover,  that  the  writer,  who  more 
violently  extends  the  time,  or  more  frequently 
cham^es  the  place  of  representation,  than  can  be 

I'ustified  by  the  necessity  of  the  story,  and  vindicated 
^y  his  exertion  of  dramatic  force,  acts  unwisely,  in 
80  far  as  he  is  likely  to  embarrass  a  j^reat  pan  of  the 
audience,  who,  from  imperfect  heanng,  or  slowness 
of  comprehension,  may  find  it  difficult  to  apprehend 
the  plot  of  his.play.  The  latitude  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  grant,  is  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of 

*  Rymer  wng  «  cnlumniator  of  RhakimMre. 
*54  ^omS^'^  ""**  ***  r*»»»«»»  ^y  Nathaa  Drake.  M.  D.  p.  663. 


the  caie,  theinteiMt  9i  th«  plot,  wad,  itoftt  aH^lhi 
ulents  of  the  author.    He  that  imsmm  tbe       ' 


of  regularity  which  is  attaiDaUe  by  wtadj* 
reckon  on  the  indulgence  pf  the  awneacm,  ui 
the  condition  of  indenuufying  them  br  fofvs  ei 
genius.  If  a  deflniiive  rule  were  to  be  aaoptcd,  ws 
should  say,  that  it  would  certainly  bo  Jiididoai  •• 
place,  any  change  of  place  or  axtannon  of  thsa  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  act ;  ••  the  falEn^  of  ths 
curtain  and  cessation  of  the  aeiion  hare  pntmnd. 
the  audience  to  set  off,  as  ii  wer^  opon  m  new  aeora 
But  we  consider  the  whole  of  theae  pomes  of  pro- 
priety as  secondary  to  the  real  vaipomem  oi  the 
Drama,  and  not  as  limitary  of  that  ipilsA^^imam, 
who  can,  in  the  whiriwind  of  hia  aceno,  boar  iks 
imagination  of  hia  audience  along  with  him  ovsr  ths 
boundariea  of  place, 

"  Vfaito  iwntiiit  TfaMtoBi  aAar  ftom  IB  vaia. 

But  it  is  not  upon,  the  obaenraaoe  of  tha  nisias 
alone  that  the  French  found  thsir  mteiioioiia  to  a 
classical  Theatre.  They  boast  aiao  to  have  dis- 
carded that  intermixtureof  tragic  and  owue 
whic)i  was  anciently  universal  upon  the 
Enclish  stages. 

If  it  had  been  only  understood  by  this 
that  the  French  condemned  and  renoimoed  that 
species  of  tragi-comedy,  which  compvebaDded  Pkb 
distinct  plots,  the  one  of  a  sarioua,  the  other  of  a 
humorous  character,  and  these  two  totally  aooon- 
nected,  we  give  (hem  fiiU  credit  for  their  reotaetBogu 
Dryden,  in  the  Spanish  Priar,  and  other  pieooa  { 
ana  Southern,  both  in  Oroonoko  and  hahtUa^  mm 
well  aa  many  other  authors  of  their  an,  have  ^iia 
this  particular  tranagmned  uDpardoDamy  the  om^ 
of  action.  For,  in  thecasea  we  baveq^ioted.  theeaaa* 
bination  of  the  two  plots  is  so  sligfat,  that  the  asrioaa 
and  comic  soenea,  separated,  might  each  fioraiah  larth 
a  separate  Drama :  so  that  the  aodienoe^ipear  to  hi 
listening  not  to  one  play  only,  but  tb  two  dramalii 
actions  mdependent  of  each  other,  although  eo^ 
tained  in  the  same  piece.  So  far,  theraioce,  wa 
heartily  agree  in  the  rule  which  excludea  such  an  on 
happy  interchange  of  inconsistent  soenea^  monngi^ 
on  opposite  principles  and  intereata. 

When,  however,  the  Freneh  critioa  carry  th|i 
rule  further,  and  proscribe  the  appearance  of 
or  inferior  characters,  however  intimai 
nected  with  die  tragic  plot,  we  would  oi 
in  the  first  place,  that  they  ran  the  riak  of 
ishing  the  reality  of  the  scene;  and  secoudty,  ikil 
they  exclude  a  daas  of  drcumstancea  naamitiai  • 
its  D^auty. 

On  the  first  point,  it  must  be  obeenred^  that  mm 
rule  which  imposes  upon  valets  and  subottuDaiapah 
sonages  the  necessity  of  talking  as  harmoniooa  vcsf^ 
and  as  elegant  poetry  as  their  maaters,  entinlf 
ruins  the  probability  of  the  action.  Where  aB  ■ 
elogant,  nothing  can  be  sublime }  where  all  ia  eo^ 
mented,  nothing  can  be  impressive;  wheie  aU-a 
tuned  to  the  same  smooth  jalaetto  of  iii"iiniin>«4 
much  or  all  may  be  ingenious,  but  nothing  can  ha 
natural  or  real.  By  suda  an  assimilation  of  nisnil 
and  langua^ge,  we  stamp  fiction  on  the  very  ftent^ 
our  dramatic  representation .  The  touchen  of  na' 
which  Shakspeare  has  exhibited  in  hia  lower 
gayer  characters,  like  the  chastened  badt-f 
of  a  landscape,  mcreaae  the  eftct  of  the 
group.  The  light  and  fandfiil  humour  of 
serves,  for  example,  to  enhance  and  illuatrate 
romantic  and  passionate  character  of  Romeo.  E 
the  doating  fondness  and  silly  peeviahoess  of  A* 
Nurse  tend  to  relieve  the  soft  and  a^ctionate  chn 
racter  of  Juliet,  and  to  place  her  before  theaudisaoa 
in  a  point  of  view,  which  those  who  have  aeen  Ifiis 
O'Neil  perform  Juliet,  in  the  fifth  scene  of  ths 
second  act,  know  how  to  appreciate.  A  contrast  is 
efTected,  which  a  French  author  dared  not  attempt ; 
but  of  which  every  bosom  at  once  acknowledgss 
the  power  and  the  truth.  Let  lis  suppose,  thatoM 
gay  and  gallant  Mercutio  had  as  little  character  at 
the  walking  confidant  of  a  French  hero,  who  echosi 
the  hexameters  of  his  friend  in  faexametera  of  a  le«^ 
er  level ;  or  let  us  suppose  the  nurse  of  Jaliet  u  ba 
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» 9aaiUNon»  «•  iabfima  ia  white  Imtn  ••  iMrpnn- 
mI  in  white  eetia;  and  let  the  reader  judge 
MMtber  theiMoe  woold  gain  in  di|i(iuty  or  decorum, 
ny  thing  proportioned  to  what  it  moat  lose  in 
rath  and  intereet  The  andieace  at  once  aympathi- 
ee  with  the  friendahipof  Romeo  and  Mercutioi  ren- 
leied  more  natural  and  more  interesting,  by  the 
0ry  oontraet  of  their  characters ;  and  each  specta- 
or  feels  u  a  passion,  not  as  a  matter  of  reflection, 
hat  deeiie  of  vengeance  which  impels  Romeo  against 
ribalt ;  for  we  acknowledge  as  an  amiable  aod  inte- 
eMing  individoeL  the  fnend  whom  he  has  lost  by  the 
voroof  the  Gapiuet.  Even  the  anilities  of  theNurse 
;hre  a  reality  to  the  piece,  which,  whatever  f'rench 
ritics  may  pretemL  is  much  more  seriously  disturbed 
ff  inconsist^cy  oi  manners,  than  by  breach  of  their 
b«matic  unities.  "  God  forbid,'*  says  Mr.  Puff  in 
be  Criiie,  "  that,  in  a  free  country,  all  the  fine 
rords  in  the  language  should  be  engrossed  by  the 
dgher  characters  of  the  piece.".  Toe  French  cri- 
iee  did  not  carry  their  ideas  of  equahtv  quite  so  far ; 
tat  they  tuned  the  notes  of  their  subalterns  just  one 
atoh  lower  than  those  of  their  principal  characters, 
o  that  their  language,  similar  in  styl^  but  lower 
a  sentiment  and  diction,  presents  stiD  thatsubordi- 
late  resemblance  and  correfi)ondence  to  that  of  their 
uperiora,  which  the  worsted  lace  up6n  the  livery  of 
|i_Bervant  bears  to  the  embroidery  upon  the  coat  of 
li«  master. 

It  is  not  to  mere  expreesion  which  these  remarks 
ore  confined ;  for  if  we  consult  the  course  of  human 
ife^  we  shall  find  that  mirth  and  sorrow,  and  events 
rhich  cause  both,  are  more  nearly  allied  than  per- 

ape  it  is  altogether  pleasing  to  allow. .  Considered 
atively  to  a  spectntor,  an  mcident  may  often  ex- 
ate  a  nungled  emotion,  partaking  at  once  of  that 
Hiich  is  moving,  and  that  which  is  ludicrous ;  and. 
bere  is  no  reader  who  has  not,  at  some  oeriod  of 
OB  life^  met  with  events  at  which  he  hesitated 
rhether  to  laugh  or  to  ery.  It  remains  to  be  proved, 
vhy  scenes  of  this  dubious,  yet  interesting  descrip- 
ion,  should  be  excluded  from  the  legitimate  Drama, 
wkue  their  force  is  acknowledged  in  that  of  human 
Sfe.  We  acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  bringirig 
3iem  upon  the  scene  with  their  fUlI  and  correspond- 
ms  efiecL  It  was,  perhaps,  under  tbis  persuasion, 
tliat  the  Fool,  whose  wild  jests  were  too  much  the 
reeolt  of  habit  and  practice  to  be  subdued  even  by 
the  terrors  of  the  storm,  has  been  banished  from  the 
terrific  scene  of  King  Leaf.  But,  in  yielding  to  this 
liAculty^  Uie  terrible  contrast  has  been  thus  de- 
•tjroyed,  m  which  Shakspeare  exhibited  the  half- 
perceptions  of  the  natural  Fool,  as  contrasted  with 
the  assumed  insanity  of  Edgar,  and  the  real  mad- 
neee  ef  the  old  Kmg.  Tbey  who  prefer  ,to  this' 
Bving  variety  of  emotion,  the  cold  uniformity  of  a 
Prench  scene  of  passion,  must  be  numbered  among 
those  who  read  for  the  pleasure  of  criticism,  and 
without  hope  of  partaking  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
poet. 

While  we  differ  from  French  criticism  respecting 
the  right  to  demand  an  accurate  compliance  with 
the  unities,  and  decline  to  censure  that  casual  inter- 
mixmre  of  comic  character  which  gives  at  once 
reality  and  variety  to  the  Drama,  we  are  no  less 
disposed  to  condemn  the  impertinent  love-scenes, 
which  these  authors  have,  as  a  matter  of  etiquette, 
introduced  into  all  their  tragedies,  however  alien 
from  the  passion  on  which  they  are  grounded.  The 
French  Drama  assumed  its  present  form  under  the 
auspices  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  aimed  at  combining 
all  the  characters  of  a  hero  of  romance.  The  same 
spirit  which  inspired  the  dull  monotony  of  the  end- 
less folioa  of  Scudery  a^jd  Calprencde,  seemed  to 
dictate  to  Comeiile,  and  even  to  Racine,  those  scenes 
of  frigid  metaphysical  passion  which  encumber  their 
best  plays.  We  do  not  dispute  the  deep  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  passion  of  love,  so  con^nial 
to  the  human  breast,  when  it  forms  the  ground- 
work of  the  play;  but  it  is  intolerably  nauseous  to 
find  a  dull  loye  tale  mins;Ied  as  an  indispensable  in- 
gredient in  every  dramatic  plot,  however  inconsist- 
ent with  the  rest  of  the  piece.  The  Amoureux  and 
Amourtuee  of  the  piece  come  regularly  forth  to  re- 


cite their  oomnion-placea  of  gaDantry,  in  tM»|pwgp 
as  cold  aait  leexaggerated,  ana  asinconsietent  witn 
passion  and  feeling  as  with  propriety  and  common 
s^nse.  Even  the  norrid  tale  of  (Edipus  has  the 
misplaced  garnishment  of  a  love  intrigue  between 
Theseus,  brought  there  for  no  other  purpose,  and  a 
certain  Dirc^,  whom,  in  the  midst  oi  the  pestilenoei 
he  thus  gallantly  oompliroents : 

**  Quekvra  nvgo  ntEreox  qtt*»ta]e  id  h  jpeite. 
L*Bbaenee  vox  vmn  amain  Mt  aooora  pm  ftuMtto.** 

The  predominance  of  a  passion  which  expressea 
itself  so  absurdly,  is  ^  that  the  French  have  con- 
descended to  adopt  from  the  age  of  chivalry,  so  rich 
in  more  dramatic  stores  i  ana  they  have  borrowed 
it  in  all  its  pedantry,  aod  without  its  tenderness  and 
fire.  Riccoboni  h  as  probably  alleged  the  true  reason 
for  the  introduction  of  these  heavy  scenes  of  love  in- 
trigue, which  is,  that  at  little  expense  of  labour  to 
the  author,  they  fiU  up  three  quarters  of  the  action  ol 
his  play.  We  quote,  from  the  French  version,  as 
that  immediately  before  us,  and  most  generally  intel* 
ligible :  "Par  exempt^  otons  de  NicoiUBoa  Ut  eU» 
8cene9  de  Laooics;  ac  JjCEdiv^Us  dix9eeru9d§ 
DiRCEidc  PoLXSUCTX  les4een$9  d^  amour  de  Sxvxu  * 
de  la  rHJBDRE  de  Monneur  Racine^  Us  six  scenes 
cT Aaicix, — et  nous  verrons  que  non  seuleinent  Vao» 
Hon  m  sera  point  intcrrompue^  mats  qu^eile  en  sera 
plus  vive ;  en sortequtVon  verra  manifeslementtgus 
ces  scenes  de  tendr esses  n^ont  servi  qu*a  raXentir  Fac^ 
tlon  de  la  pt/ce,  H  la  r^roidiu  et  il  rendre  lea  hsros 
moins  grands.  Si,  apres  ces  deux  meiUeurs  Trage* 
dies  de  la  P^ance^  on  examine  tous  les  autres^on  con" 
noiira  hien  mieux  eeiie  verite.  Ijorsque  VaiMnir 
fait  le  sujet  de  la  tragedie^  ce  sentiment,  si  inter' 
essant  par  lui-meme,  occupe  la  scene  avec  raison  t 
faime  t amour  de  Phedix,  mms  de  Phxdsx  seule. 
Under  this  thraldom,  the  fathers  of  the  French 
stage  long  laboured,  notvrithstanding  the  noble  ex- 
ample of  Athalie,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Racine.  By 
the  example  of  Voltaire,  in  one  or  two  of  his  best 

§ieces,  they  have  of  late  ventured  occasionally  to 
iscard  their  uninteresting  Cupid,  whose  appearance 
on  the  stage  as  a  matter  of  course  and  of  cere- 
mony, proouced  as  little  effect  as  when  bis  altar 
and  godhead  are  depicted  on  the  semicircle  of  a 
fan. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  refined,  arti- 
ficial, and  affected  character  of  the  French  tragedy, 
arose  from  its  immediate  connexion  with  the  plea- 
sures and  with  the  presence  of  an  absolute  sovereign. 
From  the  same  circumstance,  however,  the  Fren<sh 
staee  derived  several  advantages.  A  degree  of  dis- 
cipline, unknown  in  other  theatres,  was  early  intro- 
duced among  the  French  actors ;  and  those  of  a 
subordinate  rank,  who.  on  the  English  stage,  some- 
times exhibit  intolerable,  contemptuous,  and  wilful 
negligence,  become  compelled,  on  that  of  France, 
to  pay  the  same  attention  to  their  parts  as  their  su- 
penors,  and  to  exert  what  limited  talents  they 
possess  in  the  subordinate  parts  to  which  they  an 
adapted.  The  effect  of  this  common  diligence  upon 
the  scene,  ia  ageneral  harmony  and  correspondence 
in  its  parts,  which  never  fails  to  strike  a  stranger 
with  admiration 

The  Royal  protection  also,  early  produced  on  the 
Parisian  stage,  an  improved  and  splendid  style  of 
scenery,  decoration,  and  accompaniments.  The 
scenes  and  machineryr  which  they  borrowed  from 
Italy,  they  improved  with  their  usual  alert  ingenuity. 
They  were  still  further  improved  under  the  auspicea 
of  Voltaire,  the  first  who  had  the  merit  of  introdu- 
cing natural  and  correct  costume.  Before  his  time, 
the  actors,  whether  Romans  or  Scythians,  appeared 
in  the  full  dress  of  the  French  court ;  and  AugustiM 
himself  was  represented  in  a  huge  full-bottomed 
wig[,  surmounted  by  a  crown  of  laurel.  The  strict 
national  costume  introduced  by  Vohaire  is  now  ob- 
served. That  author  has  also  the  merit  of  exclud- 
ing the  idle  crowd  of  courtiers  and  men  of  fashion, 
who  thronged  the  stage  during  the  time  of  represent- 
ation, and  formed  a  sort  of  semicircle  round  the 
actors,  leaving  them  thus  but  a  few  yards  of  an 
area  free  for  performance,  and  disconcerting  at  once 
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tiiepaiifefineim'aiid'thoandionoe,  by  the  MPhimsiMi 
intermixtureofpUrersami  «ftertatars.  The  nervra 
of  thoB«  petiantJi  who  contended  most  stn'nuously^ 
foriheiliuBionoftUeBcenc,  and  who  objected  ngain^i 
its  beinff  interrupted  b/  an  occasional  breach  of  the 
dramatic  noitii'^  do  not  nop*  ar  to  hjive  sufi'ered  from 
the  Bnfiffular  presence  of  l^iis  Chonis. 

It  was  not  decuraiion  and  splendour  alone  which 
the  French  stage  owed  to  Louis  XIV.  its  princi- 
pal obligation  was  for  that  patronage  which  called 
forth  in  its  service  the  talents  of  Comeillc  and  Ra- 
cine, the  Homer  and  Virj^il  of  the  French  Drama. 
However  constrained  by  pedantic  rules;  however 
withheld  from  uPing  thifet  infinite  variety  of  mate- 
rials, which  national  and  individual  character  pre> 
seitted  to  them;  however  frequently  compelled  by 
vystem  to  adopt  a  pompous,  solemn,  and  declama- 
tory style  of  dialogue— these  distinfliuished  anthors 
0tili  remain  the  proudest  boast  of  the  classical  age 
of  France,  and  a  high  honour  to  the  European  re- 
IstBblic  of  letters.  It  seems  probable  that  Corneille. 
if  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  would 
hare  approximoted  more  to  the  romantic  drama. 
9*he  Cid  possesses  many  of  the  charms  of  that 
species  of  composition,  in  the  character  of  Don 
wourmas,  he  has  drawn  a  national  portrait  of  the 
Spanish  nobility,  fof  which  very  excellence  he  was 
fliibjected  to  the  censure  of  the  Academy,  his  national 
court  of  criticism.  In  a  general  point  of  view,  he 
seems  to  have  been  ambitious  of  overawing  his  au- 
dience by  a  display  of  the  proud,  the  severe,  the  am- 
bitious,  and  the  terrible.  Tyrants  and  conquerors 
have  never  sat  to  a  painter  of  greater  skill ;  and  the 
romantic  tone  of  feeiins  which  be  adopts  in  his  more 
perfect  characters  is  allied  to  that  of  chivalry.  But 
Oomeille  was  deflcient  in  tenderness,  in  dramatic 
art,  and  in  the  )>ower  of  moving  the  passions.  ^  His 
fame,  too,  was  injured  by  tne  muhipUcity  of  his  ef- 
i6rXB  to  extend  it.    Critics  of  his  own  nation  have 

g Umbered  about  twenty  of  his  Dramas^  which  haye 
ttle  to  recommend  them ;  and  no  foreign  reader  is 
very  Hkely  to  verify  or  refute  the  censure,  since  he 
Ikrast  ]^reviou8l7  read  them  to  an  end. 

ftacme,  who  Degan  to  write  when  the  classical  fet- 
ters were  clinch^  and  rivetied  upon  the  French 
Drama,,  did  not  make  that  effort  of  struggling  with 
his  chains,  which  we  observe  in  the  eloer  arama- 
^s ;  he  was  strong  where  Corneille  evinced  weak- 
ness, and  weak  in  the  points  where  his  predecessor 
showed  vigour.  Racine  delineated  the  passion  of 
love  with  truth,  softness,  and  fidelity :  and  his  scenes 
c^  this  sort,  form  the  strongest  possiole  contrast  with 
those  in  which  he,  as  well  as  Corneille,  sacrificed 
to  toe  dull  Cupid  of  metaphysical  romance.  In  re- 
fipement  and  narmony  of  versification.  Racine  has 
hitherto  been  unequalled ;  and  his  Amalie  is,  per- 
haps, likely  to  be  generally  acknowledged  as  the 
most  finished  production  of  the  French  Drama. 

Subsequent  dramatists^  down  to  the  time  of  Vol- 
taire, were  contented  with  imitating  the  works  of 
tljese  two  xreat  models ;  until  the  active  and  inge- 
nious spirit  of  that  celebrated  author  seems  tacitly 
to  have  meditated  further  experimental  alterations 
than  he  thou^t  it  prudent  to  defend  or  to  avow. 
His  extreme  vivacity  and  acute  intellect  were  min- 
gled, as  is  not  unrrequent  in  such  temperaments 
with  a  certain  nervous  timidity,  which  prevented 
him -from  attempting  open  and  bold  innovation,  even 
where  he  felt  compliance  with  existing  rules  most 
inconvenient  and  dispiriting.  He  borrowed,  there- 
fore, liberally  from  Shakspeare,  whose  irregulari- 
ties were  the  frequent  object  of  his  ridicule;  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  tacitly  to  infringe  the  dramatic  uni- 
ties in  his  pliivs,  while  in  his  criticism  beholds  them 
up  as  altogether  inviolable.  While  he  altered  the 
costume  of  the  stage,  and  brought  it  nearer  to  that 
of  national  truth,  he  mide  one  or  two  irresolute 
steps  towards  the  introduction,  of  national  charac- 
ter. If  we  were,  indeed,  to  believe  the  admirers  of 
Coruoille.  little  remained  to  be  dune  in  this  depart- 
ment ;  he  had  already,  it  is  said,  taught  his  Romans 
to  spt^ak  as  Romans,  and,  his  Greeks  as  Greeks ; 
out  of  such  national  discrimination  foreigners  are 
unable  to  perceive  a  trace.    His  heroes,  one  and  all. 


(sik  !ik«  men  of  no  pecvliar  <li»aster  orM 

aire  and  nation ;  but,  like  the  other  heoes  of  I 
French  dramatic  sehool,  are  "  all  honourable iba 
who  sptok  in  hi^h,  cn^ave,  buskined  Thyme*,  wti 
an  ariificial  bnllbncy  of  lanRua«?e,  richness  of  ro 
aphor,  and  grandeur  of  sentiment,  are  subslKaf 
for  that  conci5e  and  energetic  toneof  diatopif,  whi 
shows  at  once  the  national  and  individual  obara^ 
of  the  personage  who  uses  it.  In  Mahomet,  AhU 
and  one  or  two  other  piece?*,  Voltaire  has  tfterapfi 
some  discrimination  of  national  charafW;  tl 
groundwork,  however,  is  still  French ;  mi  owl 
every  disguise,  whether  of  the  turban  of  the  Ottoaif 
the  feathery  crown  of  the  savage,  or  the  silk  R«nc* 
the  Chinese,  the  character  of  that  siugultrpeoptea 
be  easily  recognised.  Voltaire  probably  mw  b 
deficiency  of  the  national  Drama  with  his  m 
acutepess;  but,  like  the  ancient  phibsopherstj 
contentedly  joined  in  the  idolatry  wfaick  he  « 

pisea.  _.^  A 

It  seems,  indeed,  extremely  doubtfnl,  wh«nieril 
French  tragedy  can  ever  be  brought  ratay  it9 
nearer  to  nature.  That  nation  is  so  unfertunj»i 
to  have  no  poetical  language  \  so  that  mme-d^ 
of  unnatinni  exaltation  of  senument  w  "Iffl^^^jS 
sary  to  sustain  the  ton^  of  tragedy  tt  a  pitch  hi^ 
than  that  of  ordinary  life.  The  people  ait  pais* 
atcly  fond  of  ridicale;  th«r  anthers  are«|m 
afraid  of  incurring  it :  they  are  aware,  likathegja 
niler,  that  there  is  but  one  step  betwixt  we  nam 
and  lite  ridiculous ;  and  they  are  afisw  to  trmi 
the  fonner,  lest  their  attempt  ftlling  tbortOHm 
expose  them  to  derision:  They  cannot  reckosa 
the  mercy  or  enthusiasm  of  their  jyeng?  •■ 
while  they  banish  oombats  and  deaths,  *?°  *2 
violent  action  of  any  kind,  from  the  ?  W^™*'*^ 
chiedy  on  account  of  the  manifest  tisk,  thai  a  1 
more  alive  to  the  ludicrous  than  the  mf,  ' 


laugh  when  they  should  applamd.    The  dro 
dizzy  fury  with  which  Richard,  i 


nUiJ 

^    ^    ss  perso 

Kean,  continues  to  make  the  motion  of  «ti 
ter  Jie  has  lost  his  weapon,  would  be  cajiarj ' 
Pansian  parterre.  Men  must  compound  ju 
poets  ana  actors,  and  pardon  somcthujgWe  e 
vagance,  on  ike  score  of  enthusiasm.,  not  *^ 
are  nationally  dead  to  that  enthanasm.JpeyT'' 
bte  a  deaf  man  listeniM  to  eloquence,  who  a 
likely  to  be  moved  to  laughter  by  the  jjesra 
the  orator,  than  to  catch  fir?  at  his  pasaoow 
clamation.  .  .,,  ^ 

Above  all,  the  French  people  are  weddedw 
own  opinions.  Each  Parisian  is,  ot  suppoiw^ 
self;  master  of  the  rules  of  the  cnttcaianj 
whatever  limitations  it  imposes  on.  the  iinv™ 
spectators  receivesome  indemnification  fiwni 
sure  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  him'  iv 
from  a  dancer  to  exhibit  bis  agihty  wimow » 
any  of  the  lines  of  a  diagram  chalked  on  tj« 
would  deprive  the  penormance  of  mocfl  - 
strength,  and  grace;  but  still  the  sp«ct«*?*5« 
a  species  of  dance,  might  feel  «  certain  »|2« 
watching  the  dexterity  with  which  tbeanej 
treading  on  the  interdicted  limits,  ana  ■ 
pride  in  detectme  occasional  infnngemcn* 
same  manner,  the  French  critic  obtamj  • 
from  watchiui  the  transgressions  of  "•« 
poet  against  tne  laws  of  Aristotle ;  equu> 
to  the  more  legitimate  pleasure  nenugj^" 
rived  from  the  unfettered  exercise  ot  w*  .' 
Upon  the  whole,  the  French  tragedy.  tbo««J  vj*; 
lations  seem  to  us  founded  in  pedantry,  JM"^ 
timenis  16  belonjj  to  a  stale  of  false  *"°  ^g- 
refinement,  contains,  Beyerthele88,pa«»^j)j^ 
perfect  poetry  and  exquifflte  moral  ff^Vl^ 
hear  them  declaimed  wifti  the  art  ^^„JZ,^a 
not  but  afford  a  very  high  pilch  of  la**^^"""  ° 

The  French  comedy  assumed  Vjj^gjd  !> 
about  the  sameDeriod  with  the  ^j^^}^  iSl 
liere  was  in  his  department  what  ^9^  gnpiM 
cine  were  in  theirs;  an  original  ^J^^^^  '  JS^J ^ 
in  excellence  by  none  of  those  that  ^jfy^  ^  \ 
The  form  which  he  assumed  for  »  m<>o^' "Ij^ 
the  comedy  of  Menandcr ;  and  he  has  cuh*^ 
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ftomlf  0oitt^  MBces  from  tbe  Latin  sta^o.  Molieir 
#av  elbowed  by  nature  with  a  rich  fimd  of  comic 
bnaiour,  which  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
ihoaeii^t  pieces  that  are  written  upon  the  plan  of 
&«-ltslian  masked  comedy,  in  these  he  has  intro- 
duced the  jealous  old  pantaloon ;  the  knavish  and 
miiBchievoua  servant,  and  some  of  its  other  charac- 
ters. In  his  re^ar  comedy  he  soared  to  a  higher 
pheb.  Before  his  time^  the  art  had  sought  its  re- 
sources in  the  multiplicity  and  bustle  of  intrigue, 
B«cape,  and  disguise,— or  at  beet,  in  a  comic  dialogue, 
^^>roaching  to  mere  buffoonery.  Moliere's  satire 
anned  at  a  nobler,  prey;  he  studied  mankind  for  the 
imrpoee  of  attacking  those  follies  of  social  life  whk:h 
He  oest  exposed  by  ridicule.  The  aim  of  few  sati- 
rists has  been  so  Isgitimate,  or  pursued  with  such 
iDccess.  Female  vanity,  learned  pedantry,  unrea- 
idnsble  jealousy,  the  doating  and  disgraceful  pas- 
lions  of^old  men,  avarice,  coquetry,  slander,  the 
IB&ckB  who  disgrace  medicine,  and  the  knaves  who 
■rosthats  the  profession  of  tbe  law,  were  the  marks 
it  which  his  shafts  were  directed. 

Moliere's  more  regniar  comedies  are  limited  by 
ks  law  of  unities,  and  finished  with  great  dUigenoe. 
ft  is  troe,  the  author  found  it  sometimes  necessary 
kpcitly  to  elude  the  onity  of  place,  which  he  durst 
^t  oi»enly  violate;  bur,  in  general,  he  sacrifices 
iK>i>abiiity  to  system.  In  the  Ecok  de»  JTemmew, 
tono^h  brings'his  wife  into  tbe  street,  out  of  the 
0«yin  m  whi«h  his  jealousy  has  imprifoned  her.  in 
Mcrto  lecture  her  upon  the  circumt^cnion  due  to  her 
tkffraeter ;  which  aosuniity  he  is  guilty  of,  that  the 
lOAne  inay  not  be  shifted  fVom  the  open  weoe  before 
lia  door  to  her  apartment  In  general,  however,  it 
omT  he  notioed,  that  the  critical  unities  impose 
OBch  lees  hardship  upon  the  comic  than  upon  the 
A^pic  poet.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  reconcile  the 
acndenls  of  private  life  to  the  unities  of  time  and 
iftee,  than  to  compress  within  their  limits  the  ea- 
to0(ve  and  prolonged  transactions  which  corapre- 
lUbd  the  revoktiort  of  kingdoms  and  the  fate  of 
h<Maarch8.    What  influence,  however,  these  rules 

t  possess,  must  operate  to  cramp  and  embarrass 
comic  as  well  as  the  tragic  writers ;  to  violate 
kild  disunite  those  verv  probabilities  which  they 
Act  to  maintain;  and  to  occasion  a  thousand 
oAi  absurdities,  rather  than  grant  a  conventional 
iDense,  which  seems  essential  to  the  fkeedom  of  the 
yralna. 

fPhe  later  oomic  authors  of  France  seem  to  have 
dhftodsned  the  track  pointed  out  by  Moliere,  as  if  in 
bspair  of  apfffoaohhig  his  ezcellenoa  Their  comedy, 
■nmpared  with  that  of  odier  nations,  and  of  their 
inat  ptedeoessor,  is  cramped,  and  tame,  and  hmit- 
iL  In  this  department,  as  in  tragedy,  the  stage  has 
■pmenced  the  inconvenience  sAsiiig  from  tne  in- 
hMttcd  of  th^  Court  The  varied  and  imbounded 
Md  of  eomic  humour  which  the  pasabns  and  pecii- 
iflirities  of  ths  lower  orders  present,  was  prohibited 
0'oontaining  subjects  of  eihibition  too  low  ana 
«igar  lor  a  mouarai  and  his  courtiers ;  and  tkos 
banalival,  Iresh,  and  varmd  character  of  comedy 
viviiiLng  aside^  while  the  heartless  vices  and  poUsh- 
d  follies  of  the  great  world  were  substituted  in  its 
imtB.  9chlegel  has  weU  observed,  that  the  object 
^Shfeneh  comedy  "is  no  longer  li&,  but  society  $ 
bmt  pei))etaal  negotiation  between  conflicting  vani* 
tarn  which  never'  ends  in  a  sincere  treaty  of  peace. 
Ifie  0mbioidered  dress,  the  hat  under  the  armi  and 
he  sword  by  the  side,  essentially  belong,  to  them  t 
md  tifts  whole  of  the  charactenzation  is  limited 
9  the  felly  of  the  men  and  the  coquetry  of  the 
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It  is  scsrce  in  nature  that  a  laug^hter-loving  people 
hofild  have  remained  satisfied  with  an  amusement 
^dull  and  insipid  as  their  regular  comedy.  A  few 
aars  prteeding  the  Revolution,  and  while  the  causae 
€  tiMt  event  were  in  full  fermentation,  the  Mar- 
9mg9  of  Figaro  appeared  on  the  stage.  It  is  a 
vtnedy  of  intrigue:  and  the  didogue  is  blended 
ntb  traits  of  aeneral  and  political  satire,  as  well  as 
pttfa  a  tone  f>nioentiou8aeS8,  which  was  till  then  a 
AADger  to  the  Freildi  stage.  It  waa  reoeived  with 
d^m  of  entfauiastie  and  frantie  popularity  which 


nothing  hut  its  novelty,  could  have  ocoasions^fw 
there  is  nttle  real  merit  in  the  composition.  Fi^ 
erick  of  Prussia,  and  other  admirers  of  the  old  thea- 
trical school,  were  greatly  scgndaiizi^  at  so  darinf< 
an  innovation  on  the  remilar  French  comedy.  The 
circumstances  which  followed  have  prevent^]  Bean- 
marchai*s  example  from  being  imitated;  and  the 
laughers  have  consoled  themselves  with  inferior 
departments  of  the  Drama.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  blank  supplied  by  farces,  comic  operas,  and  dra^ 
ma  tic  varieties,  in  which  plots  of  a  tight,  flimsy,  and 
grotesque  character,  are  borne  out  by  the  comic  hu- 
mour of  the  author  and  comic  skill  of  the  actor. 
Bmnet  a  comedian  of  extraordinary  powers  in  this 
cast  of  interludes,  has  at  times  presumed  so  far  upon 
his  popularity  as  to  season  his  farce  with  political 
allusions.  It  will  scarce  be  believed,  that  he  aimed 
several  shafts  at  Napoleon  when  in  the  height  of 
his  power.  The  boldness,  as  well  as  the  wit  of  the 
actor,  secured  him  the  applause  of  the  audience;  and 
such  a  hold  had  Brunet  of  their  affections,  that  an- 
imprisonment  of  a  few  boors  was  the  greatest  pun- 
ismnent  which  Bonaparte  ventured  to  inflict  upon 
him.  But  whatever  be  the  attachment  ^own  to 
the  art  in  general,  the  French,  like  ourselves,  rest 
the  character  of  their  theatre  chiefly  upon  the  an- 
cient specimens  of  the  Drama ;  and  the  regular  tra- 
gedy, as  well  as  conoedy,  seems  declining  in  that 
kingdom. 

As  the  Drama  of  France  was  formed  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  monarch,  and  bears  the  strongest 
proofs  of  its  courtly  origin,  that  of  England,  wmc^ 
was  encouraged  by  the  people  at  large,  retains  equally 
unequivocal  marks  ofits  popular  descent.  Its  history 
must  naturally  draw  to  some  length,  as  being  that 
part  of  our  essay  likely  to  be  roost  interesting  to  the 
reader.  In  part,  however,  we  have  paved  the  way 
for  it  by  the  details  common  to  the  nse  of  dramatic 
art  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  We  shall  distin* 
guish  the  English  Drama  as  divided  into  four  periods^ 
premising  that  this  is  merely  a  general  and  not  a 
precise  divisbn.  The  taste  which  governed  each 
period,  and  the  examples  on  which  it  is  groimded. 
will  usually  be  found, to  have  dawned  in  the  period 
preceding  that  in  which  it  was  received  and  estab- 
lished. 

I.  From  the  revival  of  the  theatre  until  the  great 
Civil  War. 

*  II.  From  the  Restoration  to  the  reign  of  Qneen 
Anne. 

III.  From  the  earlier  part  of  the  laat  century  down 
to  the  present  reign. 

IV.  The  present  state  of  the  Bndsh  Drama. 

I.  The  Drama  of  England  commenced,  as  itp 
have  already  observed,  upon  the  Spanish  modeC 
Ferrtx  and  Porrex  was  the  first  composition  ap- 

E reaching  to  a  regular  tragedy ;  and  it  was  acted 
efore  Qiueen  Elizabeth,  upon  the  18th  of  January, 
1661,  by  the  gentlemen  oJf  the  Inner  Temple.  It  par- 
takes rather  of  the  character  of  an  historical  than  of 
a  classical  Drama  ;  although  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  latter  dees,  than  the  chronicle  plays  which  after- 
wards took  possession  of  the  stage.  We  have  alrea- 
dy recorded  Sir  Phihp  Sidney's  commendation  of 
this  play,  which  he  calls  by  the  name  of  Gorbodue^ 
fi'om  one  of  the  principal  characters.  Acted  by  a 
learned  body,  and  wntten  in  great  part  by  Lord 
Sackville,  the  principal  author  of  the  Mirror  foff 
MagUtrattt^  the  first  of  English  tragedies  assumed 
in  some  degree  the  honours  of  the  learned  buskin  { 
but  although  a  Chores  wss  presented  aocording  to 
the  classical  model,  the  play  was  free  from  the  ob- 
servance of  the  unities ;  and  contains  m  any  irregular- 
ities severely-  condemned  by  the  regular  critics 

English  comedy,  considered  as  a  regular  oemposi- 
tion,  is  said  to  have  commenced  with  Oavimer  Ovr- 
ion*B  Nsedle,  This  "right  pithy,  pleaaaiit,  and 
merry  comedy,"  was  the  supposed  composition  of 
John  Stilt,  Master  of  Arte,  and  afterwards  BishoUf 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  It  was  acted  in  Christ-Churcn 
CoUegs,  Cambridge,  1575.  It  is  a  piece  of  low  hu- 
mour ;  the  whole  jest  turning  upon  the  loss  and  re^ 
covery  of  the  needle  with  which  Gammer  Gortdlt 
wa$  IV  repair  the  breeches  of  her  man  Hodge  {  hut, 
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in  point  of  manneri,  it  is  a  t^m^t  curiosity,  as  the 
eurta  auppelUx  of  oar  ancestor  is  scarcely  any  where 
wo  well  aescribed.  The  popular  characters  aJso,  the 
Sturdy  Beggar,  the  Giown,  the  Country  Vicar,  and 
the  Snrew,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  drawn  in 
coloars  taken  from  the  life.  The  unity  of  time,  place, 
and  action,  are  observed  through  the  play  with  an 
accuracy  of  which  France  might  be  jealous.  The 
time,  is  a  few  hours— the  plnce,  the  open  square  of 
the  village  before  Gammer  Gurton's  aoor— the  ac- 
tion, the  loss  of  the  needle — and  this,  followed  by 
the  search  for  and  final  recovery  of  that  nor.  ->iry 
implement,  is  intermixed  with  no  other  thwaning 
or  subordinate  iniert-st,  but  is  prugrcBsive  from  tlie 
commencement  to  the  conclusion. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  earliest  English  tragedy 
and  comedy  are  both  works  of  considerable  merit ; 
that  each  partakes  of  the  distinct  character  of  its 
class;  that  the  tragedy  is  without  intermixture  of 
comedy ;  the  comedy  without  any  intermixture  of 
tragedy. 

These  models  were  followed  by  a  variety  of  others, 
in  which  no  such  distinctions  were  observed.  Nu- 
merous theatres  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  opened  upon  speculation  by  distinct 
troops  of  periormers.  Their  number  shows  how 
much  they  interested  public  curiosity;  for  men 
never  struggle  for  a  share  in  a  losing  profession. 
They  acted  under  licenses,  wliich  appear  to  have 
been  g^ranted  for  the  purpose  of  police  alone,  not  of 
ezdusive  privilege  or  monopoly ;  since  London  con- 
tained, in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  distinct  companies  of  placers, 
with  very  considerable  privileges  and  remunerations. 
See  Drake's  Shakspeare  ana  hU  T\mes,  vol.  2.  p. 
305. 

The  public,  therefore,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  was  at  once  arbiter  and  patron  of  the  Drama. 
The  companies  of  players  who  traversed  the  country, 
might  indeed  assume  the  name  of  some  peer  or  ba- 
ron, for  the  sake  of  introduction  or  protection  ;  but 
those  of  the  metropolis  do  not,  at  this  early  period  of 
our  dramatic  history,  appear  to  have  rested  in  any 
considerable  degree  upon  learned  or  aristocratic  pri- 
vilege. ^  Their  license  was  obtained  from  the  crown, 
but  their  success  depended  upon  the  voice  of  the 
people;  and  the  pieces  which  they  brought  forward 
were,  of  course,  adapted  to  popular  taste.  It  fol: 
lowed  necessarily  that  histories  and  romantic  Dra- 
mas were  the  favourites  of  the  i)eriod.  A  general 
audience  in  an  unlearned  age  requires  rather  amuse- 
ment than  conformity  to  rules,  and  is  more  displea- 
sed wth  a  tiresome  uniformity  than  shocked  with 
the  breach  of  all  the  unities.  The  plaj'ers  and  dra- 
matists, before  the  rise  of  Shakspeare,  followed,  of 
consequence,  the  taste  of  the  public ;  and  dealt  in 
the  surprising,  elevating,  and  often  bombastic  inci- 
dents of  tragedy,  as  well  as  in  the  low  humour  and 
grotesque  situations  of  the  comic  scene.  Where 
these  singly  were  found  to  lack  attraction,  they  min- 
gled them  together,  and  dashed  their  tragic  plot 
with  anundcr-mtrigueof  the  lowest  buffoonery,  with- 
out any  respect  to  taste  or  congruity. 

The  clown  was  no  stranger  to  the  stage  ;  he  in- 
terfere, without  ceremony,  m  the  most  heart-rend- 
.  ing  scenes,  to  the  scandal  of  the  more  learned 
9)ectators. 

Mow  leit  lunh  fiiffbtful  ahowi  of  fortune'!  &I1, 

And  bloody  tjmnt**  ngc  iliouJd  chance  appall 

Tho  death-ftruck  audience,  'midst  the  silent  rout, 

Gomes  leaping  in  a  aelf-misroraaed  lout. 

And  laochs  and  grins,  and  frames  Lis  mimic  face, 

And  josUes  stroicht  into  the  princu's  place  ; 

Then  doth  the  theatre  echo  all  aloud. 

With  liadsome  noise  of  that  applaudinif  crowd, 

A  goodly  hotchpotch,  where  vile  rusaetun« 

Arc  matched  with  monarchs  and  with  mightjr  kiugi- 

An  ancient  staj^-trick,  illustrative  of  the  mixture 
of  tragic  and  comic  action  in  Shakspcare's  time  was 
long  preserved  in  the  theatre.  Henry  IV.  holding 
council  before  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  was  always 
represented  as  seated  on  a  drum ;  and  when  he  rose 
and  came  forward  to  address  his  nobleS|  the  place 
was  occupied  by  Falataff:  a  practical  jest  which 
•^dom  failed  to  produce  a  laugh  from  the  galleriea. 


The  taste  and  judipneiit  of  the  tnthor 

very  different.     Daring  the  whole  scene,       . 

gives  only  once,  and  under  irreaiatible  t^nptalioi^ 
the  rein  to  his  i>etulant  wit,  and  it  is  instsBdv 
checked  by  the  prince ;  to  whom,  by  the  wmy,  and 
not  to  the  king,  his  words  ought  to  he  addressed. 

The  English  stage  might  oe  coaadered  equally 
without  rule  and  without  model  when  Shak^peuc 
arose.  The  effect  of  the  genius  of  an  individual  np- 
on  the  taste  of  a  nation  is  mighty;  but  that  geaias 
in  its  turn,  is  formed  according  to  the  opintoas  pre- 
valent at  the  period  when  it  comes  into  existenee. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Shakspeare.  Had  be  recet- 
vtd  an  education  more  extensive  and  possessed  a 
taste  refined  by  the  classical  models,  it  is  probable 
that  he  also,  in  admiration  of  the  ancient  Drams. 
might  have  mistaken  the  form  for  die  essence,  sod 
subscribed  to  those  rules  which  had  produced  sodi 
masterpieces  of  art.  Fortnnatdy  for  the  fall  exer- 
tion of  a  genius,  as  comprehensive  and  versstflssi 
intense  and  powerful,  Shakspeare  had  no  access  lo 
any  models  of  which  the  commanding  merit  might 
have  controlled  and  limited  his  own  exertions.  H« 
followed  the  path  which  a  nameless  crowd  of  o^ 
scure^  writers  had  trodden  before  him ;  bat  he  moved 
in  it  with  the  grace  and  majestic  step  of  a  bein^  ef 
a  superior  order ;  and  vindicated  for  ever  the  Bntak 
theatre  from  a  pedantic  restriction  to  dassioal 
mle.  Nothing  went  before  Shak^eare  whidi  ia 
any  respect  was  fit  to  fix  and  stamp  the  charadsr 
of  a  national  Drama j  and  certainly  no  one  wiH 
succeed  him  capable  of  establishing  by  mere  aatiuH 
rity,  a  form  more  restricted  than  that  wliich  Sltak- 
speare  used. 

Such  is  the  action  of  existing  circamstanoea  npoa 
genius,  and  the  reaction  of  genius  upon  futnre  cir» 
cum  stances.  Shakroeare  and  ComeiUe  was  eaieh  . 
the  leading  spirit  of  nis  age :  and  the  difierenos  be> 
tween  them  is  well  marked  by  the  editor  of  the  lat- 
ter :— "  CorneiUe  tH  inegal  comme  Shaktm^ttrt,  dt 
plein  de  genie  commc  hti :  mais  U  genie  de  ComeUU 
etoit  <l  eelui  de  Shakespeare  ce  gu*UM  eeigneur  eei  ^ 
Vegard  d^un  homme  de  people  ni  avec  le  mtme  e^ 
prit  que  luiJ^  This  distinction  is  strictly  accurate  ani 
contains  a  compliment  to  the  English  author  yKtaek, 
assuredly,  the  critic  did  not  intend  to  make.  Cap> 
neille  wrote  as  a  courtier,  circumscribed  within  the 
imaginary  ndes  and  ceremonies  of  a  conn,  as  a 
chicKen  is  by  a  circle  of  chalk  drawn  round  iL 
Shakspeare,  composing  for  the  amuaemant  of  tm  i 
public  alone,  had  within  his  province,  not  onljir  d» 
mexhaustible  field  of  actual  lue,  but  the  wholtidari 
world  of  fancy  and  superstition ; — more  favoaiaUt 
to  the  display  of  poetical  genius  than  even  exiiaag 
realities,  under  the  circamstanoea  of  Comalkh 
Shakspeare  must  have  been  restricted  to  the  aaiaa 
dull,  regular,  and  unvaried  system.  He  most  havt 
written,  not  according  to  the  dictates  of  hia  ovi 

5enius,  but  in  conformity^  to  the  mandate  of  aoaa 
TUenaant  dts  "menus  plaisire ;  or  of  some  niiiiisTg 
of  state,  who,  like  Cardinal  Bichdiea,  thoaght  bs 
could  write  a  tragedy  because  he  could  spsvonia 
kingdom.  It  is  not  equally  clear  to  what  haii^ 
Corneitle  might  have  ascended,  had  he  enjoyaans 
national  immunities  of  Shakspeaia.  Kaca  pilfhst 
down  a  land- mark  in  his  art.  The  circle  of  Shik- 
sjpeare  was  so  extensive,  that  it  is  whh  advaotsfts 
liable  to  many  restrictions :  that  of  CometUs  ipda- 
ded  a  narrow  limit,  which  nis  successors  have  oMh 
ed  it  unlawfbl  to  enlarge. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  within  the  narrow  space  is 
which  our  essay  is  necessariljr  limited,  to  enlogi 
upon  the  character  and  writings  of  Shakspaaia 
We  can  only  notice  his  performances  as  eveats  b 
the  history  of  the  theatre— of  a  gi||[andc  rhararwt, 
indeed,  so  far  as  its  dignity,  elevation,  and  import- 
ance are  considered;  but,  in  respect  of  the  man 
practice  of  the  Dramai,  rather  fixing  and  sanctkmiaft 
than  altering  or  reforming,  those  mies  and  fsrat 
which  he  found  already  estabhshed.  This  we  kaorv 
for  certain,  that  those  nistorical  plavs  or  rkat 

in  which  Shakspeare's  moaehas  thrown  a 

fading  light  upon  the  history  of  his  country,  did,  al>  Jl 
most  every  one  of  them,  exist  before  hun  in  tht 
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nde  ihapd  of  dry  dialoffoe  and  pitiful  buffoonery, 
•dtdied  mto  SGenes  by  the  elder  pia^-wrights  of  the 
stage.  His  romantic  Dramas  exnibit  the  same  con- 
tempt of  reeularit);  which  was  manifested  by  Mar-, 
low,  and  other  writers ;  for  where  there  was  abuse 
«r  extreme  license  up6n  the  stage,  the  example  of 
Sbakspeare  may  be  often  quoted  as  its  sanction, 
never  as  tending  to  reform  it.  In  these  particulars 
the  practice  of  our  immortal  bard  was  contrasted 
with  that  of  Ben  Jonson,  a  severe  and  somewhat 
pedantic  scholar  ;~a  man  whose  mind  was  coarse. 
tiiouRh  possessing  both  strength  and  elevation,  and 
nvhoae  acute  perception  of  comic  humour  was  tinctu- 
red with  vulgarity. 

Jonson's  tragic  strength  consists  in  a  sublime, 
and  sometimes  harsh,  expression  of  moral  senti- 
ment; but  displays  httle  of  tumultuous  and  ardent 
passion,  still  less  of  tenderness  or  delicacy ;  although 
there  are  passages  in  which  he  seems  adequate  to 
expressing  them.    He  laboured  in  the  mine  of  the 
classics,  but  overloaded  himself  with  the  ore,  which 
he  could  not,  or  would  not,  refine.    His  Catiline 
and  ScJanuB  nre  labourcxl  translations  from  Cicero, 
Sallnst,  and  Tacitus,  which  his  own  age  did  not  en- 
dare,  and  which  no  succeeding  generation  will  be 
probably  much  tempted  to  revive.    With  the  stern 
•aperionty  of  learning  over  ignorance,  he  asserted 
himself  a  better  judge  of  his  own  productions,  than 
the  public  whicn  condemned  him,  and  haughtily 
claimed^  the   laurel   which   the   general   sunrage 
often  withheld ;  but  the  world  has  as  yet  shown  no 
diflposition  to  reverse  the  opinion  of  their  prede- 


In  comedy,  Jonson  made  some  efforts,  partaking 
of  the  character  of  the  older  comedy  of  the  Gre- 
cians. In  his  TaU  qf  a  T\ib,  he  follows  the  path 
oif  Arislophanea,  and  lets  his  wit  ran  into  low  buf- 
£3onery.  that  he  might  bring  upon  the  stage  Inigo 
Jones,  his  personal  enemy.  In  Cynthia* s  Reveu»t 
and  The  Staple  qf  New»t  we  find  him  introducing 
the  dtiU  personification  of  abstract  passions  ana 
<Iixalitte&  andturniitis  legitimate  comedy  into  an  al- 
legorical mask.    What  mterest  can  the  reader  have 


tased  here  with  filthinesa  of  lan^age ;  of  which 
disgusting  attribute  his  works  exhibit  more  instances, 
than  those  of  any  English  writer  of  eminence,  ex- 
cepting Swift.  Let  us,  however^  be  just  to  a  mas- 
ter-apmt  of  his  age.  The  comic  force  of  Jonson 
'was  strong,  marked,  and  peculiar ;  and  he  excelled 
eifen  Shakspeare  himself  in  drawing  that  class  of 
tmly  English  characters,  remarkable  for  peculiarity 
of  humour j—thtit  is,  for  some  mode  of  thought, 
apeech,  and  behaviour,  superinduced  upon  the  natu- 
ral disposition,  by  profession,  education,  or  fantasti- 
cal affectation  of  singulari^.  In  bla2oning  these 
forth  with  their  natural  attributes,  and  appropriate 
lanmyise,  Ben  Jonson  has  never  been  excelled ;  and 
hifl  works  everywhere  exhibit  a  consistent  and  man- 
ly moral,  resulting  naturally  from  the  events  of  the 


It  must  also  be  remembered,  that,  although  it  was 
Jonson' a  fate  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  superior  igienius, 
energy^  and  taste  of  Shakspeare,  yet  those  advanta- 
fusB  wmch  enabled  him  to  maintain  an  honourable 
thoogh  an  unsuccessful  struggle,  were  of  high  ad- 
vantage to  the  Drama.  Jonson  was  the  first  who 
ahoweq,  by  example,  the  infinite  superiority  of  a 
well-conceived  plot,  all  the  parts  of  which  bore  upon 
sach  other,  andforwarded  an  interesting  conclusion, 
3ver  a  tiasne  of  detached  scenes,  following  without 
tieceaaary  connexion  or  increase  of  interest.  The 
7lot  of  The  Pox  is  admirably  conceived ;  and  that 
if  7li«  Alchymist^  though  faulty  in  the  conclusion, 
s  nearly  eoual  to  it.  In  the  two  comedies  of  Every 
%fan  in  hu  JEfumimr,  and  Every  Man  out  of  his 
fSumour^  the  plot  deserves  much  less  praise,  and 
8  deficient  at  once  in  interest  and  unity  of  action ; 
»ut  in  that  of  The  Silent  Woman,  nothing  can 
^ceed  the  art  with  which  the  circumstance  upon 
i^hich  the  conclusion  tuma,  is,  until  the  very  last 
cene,  conceaied  from  the  knowledge  of  the  reader, 


while  he  is  tempted  to  mppose  it  eonattntiy  with* 
in  his  reach.  In  a  word,  Jonson  is  diatlnguDahed 
by  hia  strength  and  stature,  even  in  those  days 
when  there  were  giants  in  the  land :  and  afforioia 
the  model  of  a  close,  animated,  ana  characteris- 
tic style  of  comedy,  abounding  in  moral  satire,  and 
distinguished  at  once  by  force  and  art,  which  was 
afterwards  more  cultivated  by  English  dramatists, 
than  the  lighter,  more  wild,  and  more  fanciful  de- 
partment in  which  Shakspeare  moved  beyond  the 
reach  of  emulation. 

The  general  opinion  of  critics  has  assigned  ge* 
nius  as  the  charncteristic  of  Shakspeare,  and  art 
as  the  approi>r  -tie  excellence  of  Jonson;  not,  sure- 
ly, that  Jonst'ii  was  deficient  in  genius,  but  that 
art  was  the  i>riii'  ipal  characteristic  of  his  labori- 
ous scenes.  We  knm  from  his  own  confession, 
and  from  the  pancKyrics  of  his  friends,  as  well  as 
the  taunts  of  his  enemies,  that  he  was  a  slow  com- 

f)Oser:  The  natural  result  of  laborious  care  is  jea* 
ousy  of  fame :  for  that  which  we  do  with  labour, 
we  value  highly  when  achieved.     Shakspeare,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  composed  rapidly 
and  carelessly ;  and,  sometimes,  even  without  con- 
sidering, while  writing  the  earlier  acts,   how  the 
catastrophe  was  to  be  huddled  up,  in  that  which 
was  to  conclude  the  piece.    We  may  fairly  conclude 
him  to  have  been  indifferent  about  fame,  who  would 
take  so  Utile  pains  to  win  it.    Much,  perhaps,  might 
have  been  achieved  by  the  union  of  these  opposAi 
qualities^  and  by  blending  the  art  of  Jonson  with 
the  fiery  invention  and  fluent  expression  of  his  great 
contemporary.    But  such  a  union  of  opposite  excel- 
len'ces  m  the  same  author  was  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed :  nor,  perhaps,  would  the  result  have  proved  alto- 
gether so  favourable,  as  might  at  first  view  be  con- 
ceived. We  should  have  had  more  perfect  specimens 
of  the  art ;  but  they  must  have  been  much  fewer  in 
number;  and  posterity  would  certainly  have  been 
deprived  of  that  rich  fuxuriance  of  dramatic  excel- 
lences and  poetic  beautiea,  which,  like  wild  flowerr 
rn  a  common  field,  lie  scattered  profiisely  among 
unacted  plays  of  Shakspeare. 
Although  incalculably  superior  to  his  contempo 
raries,  Shakspeare  had  successful  imitators,  and  the 
ar^  of  Jonson  was  not  unrivalled.    Massinger  ap- 
pears to  have  studied  the  works  of  both,  with  the 
intention  of  uniting  their  excellences.    He  knew 
the  strength  of  plot ;  and  although  his  plays  are  ah 
together  irregufar,  yet  he  well  understood  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  strong  and  defined  interest;   and  in 
unravelling  the  intncacy  of  his  intrigues,  he  often 
displays  the  management  of  a  master.    Art,  there- 
fore, not  perhaps  in  its  technical,  but  in  its  most  va 
luable  sense,  was  Massinger's  as  well  as  Jonson*s;    * 
and,  in  point  of  composition,  many  passages  of  his 
plays  are  not  unworthy  of  Shakspeare.  Were  we  to 
distinguish    Massinger's    peculiar  excellence,   we 
should  name  that  first  of  dramatic  attributes,  a  fiili 
conception  of  character,  a  strength  in  bringing  out, 
and  consistency  in  adhering  to  it.    He  does  not,  in- 
deed, always  introduce  his  personages  to  the  audi- 
ence, in  their  own  proper  character ;  it  dawns  forth 
gradually  in  the  progress  of  the  piece,  as  in  the  hypo- 
critical Luke,  or  in  the  heroic  Marullo.    But,  upon 
looking  back,  we  are  always  surprised  and  delighted 
to  trace  from  the  very  beginning,  inthnaiions  of* 
what  the  personage  is  to  prove,  as  the  play  advances. 
There  is  often  a  narshness  of  outlincy  however,  in 
the  characters  of  ^is  dramatist,  which  prevents 
their  approaching  to  the  natural  and  easy  portraits 
bequeathed  us  by  Shakspeare. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  men  of  remarkable  ta 
lent,  seemed  to  have  followed  Shakspeare's  mode  of 
composition,  rather  than  Jonson' s,  and  thus  to  have 
altogether  neglected  that  art  which  Jonson  taught, 
and  which  Massinger  in  some  sort  practised.  They 
may,  indeed,  be  rather  said  to  have  taken  for  their 
model  the  boundless  license  of  the  Spanish  stage, 
from  which  nianv  of  their  pieces  are  expressly  and 
avowedly  derived.  The  acts  of  their  plays  are  so 
detached  from  each  other,  in  substance  and  consist- 
ency, that  the  pbt  scarce  can  be  said  to  hang  toge- 
ther at  all,  or  to  have,  in  any  sense  of  the  wora7  a 
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M«miiiiiKi  imeren,  ana  conclutiMi.  Itteemaasif 
thfl  play  be|i:an,  Mescaua^  the  curtaia  rose,  and  ended, 
because  it  felt ;  the  author,  in  the  mean  time,  exerting 
his  genius  for  the  amusenoent  of  the  (<pectatore, 
pvetty  mueh  in  the  same  mann^  as  in  the  Scenario 
of  the  Italians,  by  the  actors  filling  up,  with  their 
extempore  wit,  the  scenes  chalked  out  for  them. 
To  compensate  for  this  excess  of  irregalariiy,  the 
plays  of  Beaumont  aud  Fletcher  have  still  a  high 
poetical  value.  If  character  be  sometimes  violated, 
probability  discarded,  and  the  interest  of  the  plot 
neglected,  the  reader  i^  on  the  other  hand,  often 
gratifiea  by  the  most  beautiful  description,  the  raost 
tender  and  passionate  dialogue ;  a  display  of  bril- 
liant wit  and  gayeiy,  or  a  feast  of  comic  humour. 
These  attributes  hacf  so  much  effect  on  the  public, 
Uiat,  during  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  oegin- 
ningof  the  eighteenth  centuries,  many  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletchers  plays  had  possession  of  the  stage, 
while  those  of  ShsKspeare  were  laid  upon  the  shelf- 
Shirley,  Ford,  Webster,  Decker,  and  others,  add- 
ed performances  to  the  early,  treasures  of  the  Eng- 
ksh  Drama,  which  abound  with  valuable  passages. 
There  never,  probably,  rushed  into  the  lists  of  lite- 
rary eomposition  together,  a  band  more  distinguish- 
ed ror  talent.  If  the  early  Drama  be  inartificial  aud 
uneQDal,  no  nation,  at  least,  can  show  so  many  de- 
tached scenes,  and  even  acts,  of  high  poetical  merit. 
0^  powerful  cause  seems  to  have  produced  an  ef- 
fect so  marked  and  distinguished ;  to  wit,  the  uni- 
versal favour  of  a  theatrical  public,  which  daily  and 
nightly  thronged  the  numerous  theatres  then  open 
in  the  city  of  TiOndon. 

In  considering  this  circumstance,  it  must  above 
all  be  remembered,  that  these  numerous  audiences 
crowded,  not  to  least  their  eyes  upon  show  and 
■eeneryt  but  to  see  end  hear  the  literary  production 
of  the  evening.  The  scenes  which  the  stage  exhi- 
bited, were  probably  of  the  nK>Bt  paltry  description. 
Some  rude  helps  to  the  imaginat^  of  the  audience 
might  be  used,  by  introducing  the  gate  of  a  castle  or 
town  ;— the  monuments  of  toe  Capulets,  bv  sinking 
a  trap-door,  or  by  thrusting  in  a  bed.  The  good^ 
natured  audience  readily  received  these  hints,  with 
tint  conventional  allowance,  which  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney had  ridicnled,  and  which  Shakspeare  himself 
has  alluded  to,  when  he  appeals  from  the  poverty  of 
theatrical  representation  to  the  exeited  imagination 
of  his  audience. 


Cao  tbu  cockpit  hoM 


The  vaatj  fields  of  Pmooe)   Or  in«y  we  cram 

WfUiin  tAM  wooden  O.  the  venr  ca«quee 

That  did  affWffit  the  air  at  Anncoort? 

O,  pardon  i  sitiee  a  crooked  nfura  may 

Atlept,  in  little  ipaoe,  a  million  ; 

▲od  let  ufl,  ctphera  to  tbii  great  account. 

On  your  imainnarir  fbrcM  work  ; 

Suppoffe,  within  tse  (irdle  of  theee  waHs 

▲ra  now  confin'd  two  micbty  unnarabiea; 

Whdie  hif  h  appeared  and  abutting  frooti 

The  penloui  narrow  ocean  part*  a<undef ; 

Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i*  the  receivhig  earth. 

For  'tis  your  ihoUf Ma  that  nonv  muat  deck  our  kfn|t. 

Carry  tbom  here  and  there ;  jumping  o'er  tines  i 

Tttniiog  the  acpomplishnient  of  many  yeaa 

Into  an  hour-ghus. 

Spch  were  the  allowances  demanded  by  Shak- 
neare  and  his  contemporaries  from  the  public  of 
their  day^  in  consideration  of  the  imperfect  means 
.and  appUances  of  their  theatrical  machinery.  Yet 
the  deficiency  of  scenery  and  show,  whico,  when 
existing  in  its  utmost  splendour^  divicles  the  interest 
of  the  piece  m  the  mina  of  the  ignoranL  and  rarely 
affords  much  pleasure  to  a  spectator  or  taste,  may 
have  been  rather  an  advantage  to  the  infant  Dra- 
ma. The  spectators,  having  nothing  to  withdraw 
their  attention  firom  the  immediate  business  of  the 
piece,  gave  it  their  full  and  uninterrupted  attention. 
And  here  jt  may  not  be  premature  to  mquire  into  the 
characteristical  difference  between  the  audiences  of 
the  present  day,  and  of  those  earlier  theatrical  ages, 
when  the  Drama  boasted  not  only  the  names  of 
Shakspeare,  of  Massinger,  of  Jonson,  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  of  Shirley,  of  Ford ;  but  others  of  su- 
bordinate degree  the  meanest  of  whom  shows  occa- 
Monally  more  fire  than  warms  whole  reams  of  mo- 
dem plays.    This  will  probably  be  found  to  rest  on 


the  varied  and  oontra«tad  fietUngi  wkh  wliich  di* 
audience  of  ancient  and  that  of  modem  days  attenC 
the  progress  of  the  scene. 

Nothmg,  indeed,  is  more  certain,  than  that  tha 
general  cast  of  theatrical  composition  must  receive 
Its  principal  bent  and  colouring  from  the  taste  of  tba 
audience : 


The  Drama's  laws,  the  Drama's  patmoa  , 

For  those  who  live  to  please,  must  pleftse  to  bva. 

But  though  this  be  an  undeniable,  and  in 
spects  a  melancholy  truth,  it  is  not  less  certain,  thai 
genius,  labouring  in  behalf  of  the  public,  possesses 
tne  power  of  re-action,  and  of  influsncsing,  in  ii* 
turn,  that  taste  to  whirh  it  is  in  some  respects  ob- 
ligea  to  conforu);  while,  on  the  oih«-  hand^  the 
play-wright,  who  aims  ouly  to  catch  the  passing 
plaudit  and  the  profit  of  a  season,  by  addresamg  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  ruling  predilectioiis  of  ths 
audience,  degrades  the  public  taste  stiU  further^  faf 
the  gross  food  which  he  ministers  to  it  j  tialein  tf 
shall  be  supposed  that  he  may  contribute  uivo]unt3|- 
rily  to  rouse  it  from  its  4®generacy,  by  crammiugit 
even  to  satiety  and  loathmg.  This  action,  thfiRfore^ 
and  re- action,  of  the  taste  of  the  age  on  draraalis 
writing,  and  rice  versa,  must  both  be  kept  in  view, 
when  treating  of  the  difference  betwixt  toe  days  oi 
Shakspeare  and  our  own. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  leading  distinction  betwixt 
the  ancient  and  modern  audiences,  that  the  fonner 
came, to  Hsten,  and  to  admire ;  to  fling  the  xeijis  of 
their  imaginations  into  the  hands  of  the  author  aod 
actors,  and  to  be  pleased,  like  the  reader  to  whosm 
Sterne  longed  to  do  homagCj'*  they  knew  not  whjr^ 
and  cared  not  wherefore."  The  novelty  of  drama* 
tic  entertainments  (for  there  elapsed  only  about 
twenty  years  betwixt  the  date  of  Gammer  Cturta/gCm 
NeedU,  accounted  the  earliest  Enalish^pLay«  agi4 
the  rise^of  Shakspeare,)  must  have Tiad  its  oatuiat^ 
effect  UDon  the  audience  The  sun  of  Shakip^cr 
arose  almost  without  a  single  gleam  of  Tntervtmfl(g, 
twilight :  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  audiencsi  n^ 
troduced  to  this  enchanting  and  seductive  arjt  §i 
once,  under  such  an  efmlgence  of  excelCence,  alMnBT 
have  been  more  disposed  to  wonder  than  to  ansaiM]t. 
to  admire— or  rather  to  adore— than  to  measure  4i0' 
hei|;ht,  or  ascertain  the  course,  of  the  luihlafhK 
which  difiused  such  sdory  around  him.  Ti|s  ffijA 
number  oi  theatres  in  London,  and  the pramaiaa  ^ 
varied  talent  which  was  dedicated  to  (hxa  jwra^ 
attest  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  enjoy  the  eaftiK 
tainments  ot  the  scene.  The  ruder  amusemoiflM  tf 
the  age  lost  their  attractions;  and  the  royil ' 
ward  of  Queen  Elizabeth  lodged  a  forinal  coi 
at  the  feet  of  her  majesty,  that  the^pl^y^hsi 
seduced  the  audience  from  his  peiiodical  bi  ., 
ings  I  This  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  conjoei 
and  we  can  hardly  doubt,  that  the  convert^  i 
ported  by  their  improving  taste  from  the  bei 

to  the  tneatre,  must,  jtenerally  speakino^ 

their  rude  minds  subdued  and  led  capiiva] 
superior  intelligence,  which  not  only  pla^ei^i 
stage  at  pleasure  all  ranks,  all  ages,  an  teinr 
passions  of  mere  humanity,  but  extended  lis 
beyond  the  bounds  of  time  andspaoeip  and. 
to  render  visible  to  mortal  eyes  the  sdcre^f 
visible  world.  We  may,  perhaps,  .fofini 
guess  of  the  feelings  of  Shakspeare'^  qo^ 
audienca  by  recollecting  tb^  tfnotioni 
firiend,  of  rough,  but  sound  sense,  Mid 
ings,  whom  we  have  had  the  good  fori 
duct  to  a  theatre  for  the  first  time  iH  his 
mav  be  well  imagined,  t^at  such  a  8p6c\iatior  ,-,-^ 
little  of  the  three  dramatic  unities,  of  whxh  Acttlh 
tie  savs  so  little,  and  his  commentaiots  %mfiaShh 
ers  talk  so  i^uch;  and  that  the  poet  and  tfa^  JP>9' 
formers  have  that  enviahlejnffu^ce  ottf  hisuQ^^ 
nation,  which  transports  him  fif^m  plab^  to  pficSlt 
pleasure :  crowds  years  into  the  Q(»urM4^boiV9i 
mterests him  in  the  business  of  ea^  *^^  ^^^ 
disconnected  from  the t)ther^'^  Hmejwu^l 
to  the  stage,  his  ears  d^nk  ji^'  Wf^j^etitM. 
speakers,  and  he  experienO^tfin.hHIitianm;  ag^^ 
we  have  all  felt  m  (^(jUUN^^f^M:  ^/^  of  i 
I  wheth^  the  beUigs  and  hxi&omi.^  me  ^ 
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real  or  fictitious.  In  this  Mte  of  dfilightfnl  fasciDA- 
t^h|  SHAspearc  and  the  gKantic  draitiatic  cham- 
pions ijf  his  age,  fottnd  the  British  public  at  large ; 
ind  how  they  aTsiled  thenisehres  of  the  advantages 
virhich  so  favourable  a  temper  afforded  them,  iheir 
wt>rk8  will  show  so  long  as  the  language  of  Britain 
continues  to  be  read.  It  is  true,  that  the  enthusias- 
tic glow  of  the  public  admiration,  like  the  rajs  o^  a 
tropical  sim  darted  upon  a  rich  soil,  called  up  m 
profusion  weeds  as  well  as  flowers  j  and  that,  spoil- 
ed in  some  degree  by  the  indulgent  acceptation 
which  attended  their  efforts,  even  our  most  admired 
writers  of  Elizabeth's  age  not  irafrequcntW-  exceed- 
sd  thebounds  of  critical  nirctjr,  and  even  of^common 
taste  and  decorum.  But  these  eccentricities  were 
atoned  for  by  a  thousand  beauties,  to  which,  fetter- 
ed bv  the  laws  of  the  classic  Drama,  the  authors 
would  hardly  have  aspired,  or,  aspiring,  would  hard- 
\v  have  attained.  All  of  us  know  and  feel  how  much 
tbe  exercise  of  our  powers,  especially  those  which 
rest  on  keen  feelings  and  self-confidence,  is  dependent ' 
apon  a  f#7ourable  reception  from  those  for  whom  they 
ire  put  in  action.  Everv  one  has  observed  how  a 
3old  Drow  can  damp  the  Drilliancy  of  wit  and  fetter 
th6  flow  of  eloaucnco ;  and  how  both  are  induced 
lo  send  forth  sallies  corresponding  in  strength  and 
Sre,  upon  being  received  by  the  kindrx^d  enthusiasm 
>f  those  whom  they  have  addressed.  And  thus,  if 
we  owe  to  the  indiscriminate  admiration  with  which 
ihe  Drama  was  at  first  received,  the  irregularities  of 
:be  aothors  by  whom  it  was  practised,  we  also  stand 
ndebted  to  it.  in  all  probability,  for  many  of  its 
Mauties,  which  became  of  rare  occurrence,  when, 
jy  a  natural,  and  indeed  a  necessary  change,  sa- 
4ifled  adtniration  began  to  give  way  to  other  feel- 

WTien  a  child  is  fired  of  playing  with  a  new  toy, 
tB  next  delight  is  to  examine  how  it  is  constructed  ; 
Kid,  in  like  manner,  so  soon  as  the  first  burst  of  pub- 
ie  ftdmiration  is  over  with  respect  to  any  new  mode 
if  composition,  the  next  impnlae  prompts  us  to  ana- 
yze  and  to  criticise  what  was  at  first  the  subject  of 
rague  and  indiscriminate  wonder.  In  the  first  in* 
it«nee,  the  toy  is  generally  broken  to  pieces?  in  the 
ither.  while  the  imagination  of  the  authors  is  sut>- 
«ctM  to  the  rigid  laws  of  criticism,  the  public  ge- 
lerally  lose  in  genius  what  they  may  gain  in  pomt 
ttf' taste.  The  author  who  must  calculate  upon 
Mv»i%  criticism,  turns  his  thought b  more  to  avoid 
Qitilis  than  to  attain  excellence ;  as  he  who  is  afraid 
M^' stumble  must  avoid  rapid  motion.  The  same 
>rooess  takes  place  in  all  the  fine  arts :  their  first 
irodttctions  are  distinguished  by  boldness  and 
ttegalarity;  those  which  succeed  by  a  better  and 
florecorrect  taaie,  but  also  by  inferior  and  less  ongi- 
Vftl  genius. 

The  original  school  founded  by  Shakspeare  and 
BMi  Jonson,  continued  by  Massinger,  Beaumont 
md  fleteher,  Shirley^  Ford,  and  others,  whose  com- 
positions  are  distinguished  by  inegulanty  as  well  as 
Ipnius,  was  closed  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  great 
tfvM  war  in  1643.  The  stage  had  been  the  constont 
llljoct  of  reprobation  and  abhorrence  on  the  part  of 
Wt  Pttfitans^  and  its  professors  had  no  favour  to 
il|>0et  at  iheir  hands  if  victorious.  We  read,  there- 
ma,  wkh  hiterest,  but  without  surprise,  that  almost 
ill  the  actors  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  their  old 
Mister  King  Charles,  in  whose  service  most  of  them 

Slshed.    Robinson^  prineii>al  actor  at  the  Black- 
ra,  was  killed  by  Harrison  in  cold  blood,  and  un- 
the  application  of  a  text  of  scripture,--"  Cursed 
^ha  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently." 
>few  survivors  endeavoured  occasionally  to  prac- 
their  art  in  secrecy  and  obscurity,  but  were  so 
aenily  discovered,  plundered,  and  stripped  by  the 
liers,  that,  "  Snier  iht  red-eoat,  Exit  hat  and 
'  "  was  too  frequent  a  stage  direction.    Sir  Wil- 

Em  Davenant  endeavoured  to  evade  the  severe 
ilots  of  the  timcf  by  representing  a  sort  of  opera, 
gtd  to  have  been  the  first  Drama  in  which  moveable 
mmmy  was  introdoeed  upon  the  stage.  Even  the 
Myalieri  of  the  more  grava  sort  disapproved  of  the 
Hfifol  of  theoe  festive  en^ainmenta  during  the 
felMrt>laaifd  melalieholy  period  of  the  intamgnani« 
w  6B  I     • 


"  I  went,"  says  the  excellent  Evelyn,  in  hia  Diary. 
6th  May,  1668,  "to  see  a  new  operaVftterthe^ltalnin' 
way ;  in  recitation,  music,  and  scenes,  much  inferior 
to  tne  Italian  composure  and  magnificence;  hut  it 
was  prodigious  tha(  in  such  a  time  of  public  conster^ 
nation,  such  a  variety  should  be  kept  tip  or  permitted, 
and  being  engaged  with  company,  could  not  decently 
resist  the  going  to  see  it,  though  my  heart  smote  mo 
for  it."  Davenant's  theatrical  enterprise,  abhorred 
by  the  fanaticism  of  the  one  party,  and  ill  adapted  to 
the  delected  circumstances  of  the  other,  was  not 
probably  very  sucvessfuL 

II.  With  royalty,  the  stage  revived  in  England. 
But  the  theatres  in  the  capital  were  limited  to  two, 
a  restriction  which  has  never  since  been  extended. 
This  was  probably  by  the  advice  of  Clarendon,  who 
endcavouredj  though  vainly,  to  stem  at  all  points 
the  flood  of  idle  gayety  and  dissipation  which  broke 
in  after  the  Restoration.  The  example  of  France 
might  reconcile  Charles  to  this  exertion  of  roy^ 
authority.  With  this  restoration  of  the  Dram^  aa 
well  as  of  the  crown,  commences  the  second  part 
of  English  dramatic  history. 

Charles  II.  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  tho 
foreign  stage  during  his  exile,  and  had  taste  enough 
to  relish  its  beauties.  It  is  probable^owever,  that 
his  judgment  was  formed  upon  the  French  modelf 
for  tew  of  the  historical  or  romantic  Dramas  Mwro 
revived  at  the  Restoration.  So  early  as  S6th  No- 
vember, 1662,  the  Diarv  of  EVelyn  contains  thia 
entry :  "  I  saw  Hamlet.  Prince  of  Denmark,  playedi 
but  now  the  old  plays  began  to  disgust  this  refinea 
age,  since  his  Majesty  has  been  so  long  abroad-.^ 
Dryden,  Howard,  and  others,  who  obtained  posae^ 
sian  of  the  stage,  in trodueea  what  was  for  sooa- 
time  called  Heroic  Plays,  writt«i  in  couplets,  and* 
turning  upon  tfaepaasionsof  love  and  honour.  Id  thO' 
dialogue^  these  pieces  resembled  that  of  the  French 
stage,  wnere  the  actors  deelaim  alternately  in  the 
best  language,  and  in  the  finest  thoughts,  which  tha 
poet  can  supply;  but  without  much  trac^e  of  natural 
passion  or  propriety  of  character.  But  thoogh 
French  in  dialogue  and  sentiment,  the  heroic  piaya> 
were  English  in  noise  and  bustke,  and  the  lack  of 
truth  and  nature  was  supplied  by  ti^impets  and  tem* 
pests,  victories  and  processions.  An  entertainment 
of  a  character  so  forced  and  unnatural,  was  olm-< 
ously  of  foreign  growth,  and  flowed  f^om  the  eouft. 
Dryden  himself  nas  assured  us,  "  that  the  favouv' 
which  heroic  plays  had  acquired  upon  the  stsge,  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  countenance  which  they  had 
received  at  court;  and  that  the  most  eminent  ner* 
sons  for  wit  and  humour  in  the  royal  circle  had  ao 
far  honoured  them,  that  they  judged  no  way  so  fit 
as  verse  to  entertain  a  noble  audience,  or  expreoa  a 
noble  passion."  In  these  pieces  the  unities  weia 
not  observed ;  but  in  place  of  the  classical  reattio- 
tions.  there  were  introduced  certain  romantic  whim- 
sical limitations  of  the  dramatic  art,  which,  had  thajr 
been  adopted,  muat  soon  have  destroyed  all  ita  pow« 
ers  of  pleasing.  The  characters  were  avowedly 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  French  romanesb 
where  honour  was  a  sort  of  insane' gasconading  ex- 
travagance, and  who  seem  to  have  made  a  vov 
never  to  speak  or  think  of  any  thing  hut  love ;  and 
that. in  language  sometimes  ingeniously  metaphyan 
cal,  sometimes  puerile  to  silliness,  somejtimea  mad 
even  to  raving,  out  always  absurd,  unnatural,  and 
extravagant.  In  point  of  system  it  waa  stated,  that 
an  heroic  play  should  be  an  imitation  of  an  herpia 
poem.  The  laws  of  such  compositions  did  not^  it 
was  said,  dispense  with  those  of  the  elder  drama| 
but  exalted  tnain,  and  obliged  the  poet  to  draw  all 
things  as  far  Ibove  the  ordinary  proportion  of  tha 
stage,  as  the  stage  itself  is  beyond  the  common 
words  and  actions  of  human  lif&  The  effects  which 
an  heroic  play,  constructed  upon  such  an  overstrainadi 
model,  produced,  is  wdl  described  by  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
wife  of  the  author  of  that  name  already  quoted,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Bohun,  written  in  1671 :  *'  Since  my 
last  to  you.  I  have  seen  the  Siege  qf  Orenadot  a  play 
so  full  of  ideas,  that  the  most  refined  romance  I  ever 
read  is  not  to  compara  with  it.  Lbve  is  ma^a  m^ 
pme,  and  valour  ao  nice,  that  one  would  imagtnail- 
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dewgnwi  fi)r  an  tFtopit  rather  than  our  stage.  I  do 
not  quarrd  with  the  poet,  but  admire  ooe  bom  m 
the  decline  of  morality  idiould  be  able  to  feign  such 
exact  virtue ;  and  as  poetic  fiction  has  been  mstruc- 
tive  in  former  ages,  I  wish  this  the  same  event  in 
ours.  As  to  the  strict  law  of  comedy  I  dare  not  pre- 
tend to  judge.  Some  think  the  division  of  the  story 
not  so  well  as  if  it  could  all  have  been  comprehended 
in  the  day  of  action.  Truth  of  hisiory,  exactness  of 
time,  possibilities  of  adventures,  are  niceties  which 
the  ancient  critics  might  require,  but  those  who  have 
outdone  them  in  fine  notions  may  be  allowed  the 
liberty  to  express  them  their  own  way,  and  the  pre- 
sent world  IS  so  enlightened  that  the  old  dramatiqiie 
must  bear  no  sway.  This  account  perhaps  is  not 
enough  to  do  Mr.  Dridtn  right,  yet  is  as  much  as 
you  can  expect  from  the  leisure  of  one  who  has  the 
care  of  a  nursery."  (See  Evelyn's  Works.)  This 
ingenious  lady  felt  what,  overawed  by  the  fashion 
of^he  moment,  she  has  intimated  rather  than  express- 
ed; namely,  tliat  the  Heroic  Drama,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fine  poetry  of  which  it  may  be  made  the 
vehicle,  was  overstrained,  fantastical,  and  unnatural. 

In  comedy,  also,  there  was  evinced,  subsequent 
to  the  Restoration,  a  kindred  desire  of  shining  in 
dialo8[ue,  rather  than  attempting  the  humorous  de- 
lineation of  character  of  which  Snakspeare,  Jonson, 
and  the  earlier  school,  had  set  the  example.  The 
oomio  author  no  longer  wrote  to  move  the  hearty 
laugh  of  a  popular  assembly,  but  to  please  a  fashion- 
able circle,  the  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about 
town :"  with  whom  wit  and  raillery  is  always  more 
prevailing  than  humour.  As  in  tragedy,  therefore, 
the  authors  exhausted  trope  and  figure,  and  reduced 
to  logic  the  language  of  heroic  passion ;  so  in  come- 
dy, a  succession  ofamart  jests,  which  never  served 
to  advance  the  action  of  the  piece,  or  display  the 
character  of  the  speaker,  were  bandied  to  and  fro 
upon  the  stage. 

Satire  is  the  appropriate  corrective  of  extravagance 
in  composition,  and  Tkt  Rehcartal  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  a 
workofunoommon  power,  had  yet  the  effect  of  hold- 
ing up,  to  public  ridicule,  the  marked  and  obvious  ab- 
surdities of  the  revived  Drama  in  both  its  branches. 
After  the  appearance  of  this  satire,  a  taste  too  ex- 
travagant for  long  endurance  was  banished  from  the 
tiieatre;  both  tragedy  and  comedy  retraced  their 
steps,  and  approached  more  nearly  to  the  field  of  hu- 
man action,  passion,  and  suffering ;  and  down  to 
the  Revolution,  a  more  natural  style  of  Drama  oc- 
cupied the  stage.  It  was  supported  by  men  of  the 
highest  genius ;  who,  but  for  one  great  leading  error, 
might  perhaps  have  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  art 
ita  truest  and  most  energetic  character.  The  talents 
of  Otway,  in  his  scenes  of  passionate  affection,  rival, 
at  least,  and  sometimes  excel,  those  of  Shakspeare. 
More  tears  have  been  shed,  probably,  for  the  soitows 
of  Belvidera  and  Monimia,  than  for  those  of  Juliet 
and  Desdemona.  The  introduction  of  actresses  upon 
the  stage  was  scarce  known  before  the  Restoration, 
and  it  turnished  the  poets  of  the  latter  period  with 
appropriate  repreeentatives  for  their  female  charac- 
ters. This  more  happy  degree  of  personification, 
as  it  greatly  increased  the  perfection  of  the  scene, 
must  have  animated,  in  proportion,  the  genius  of  the 
author.  A  marked  improvement,  therefore,  may  be 
traced,  in  love  scenes,  and,  indeed,  in  all  those 
wherein  female  characters  are  introduced  ;  that 
which  was  to  be  spoken  by  a  fitting  representative 
was,  of  course,  written  with  more  care,  as  it  was 
acted  with  greater  effect.  This  was  an  advantage, 
and  a  great  one,  possessed  by  the  theatre  succeed- 
mg  the  Restoration.  Great  force  and  vigour  marked 
the  dramatic  compositions  of  this  age.  They  were 
not,  indeed,  equal  to  those  of  Shakspeare,  either  in 
point  of  the  talent  called  forth,  or  the  quantity  of 
original  poetry  fpven  to  the  public ;  but  Oiway,  and 
even  Lee,  notwithstanding  his  bombastic  rant,  pos- 
sessed considerable  knowledge  of  draiflatic  art  and 
of  stage  effect.  Several  plays  of  this  period  have 
kept  possession  of  the  stage;  less,  perhaps,  on  ac- 
count of  intrinsic  merits,  tnan  because  some  of  the 
broad  errors  of  the  earlier  age  had  been  removed,  and 
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a  little  more  art  had  been  introduced  in  the  <  

tion  of  the  scenes,  and  disentanglement  of  the  plot. 
The  voice  of  criticism  was  frequently  heard ;  th* 
dramatic  rules  of  the  ancients  were  known  ai^ 
quoted ;  and  though  not  reco^ised  in  their  full  ex- 
tent, had  nevertheless  some  mfiucnce  in  regulating. 
the  action  of  the  Drama. 

In  one  heinous  article,  however,  the  pocta  of  thla 
age  sinned  at  once  against  virtue,  good  taste,  and 
decorum  ;  and  endangered,  by  the  most  profligate 
and  shameless  indecency,  the  cause  of  morahiy, 
which  has  been  often  considered  as  nearly  allied  wwk 
that  of  the  legitimate  Drama.  In  the  first  penod  ot 
the  British  stage,  the  actors  were  men  of  decent 
character,  and  often  acquired  considerable  inde- 
pendence. The  women's  parts  were  acted  by  boys. 
Hence,  although  there  were  too  many  inatnnees  of 
low  and  bcentious  dialogue,  there  were  few  of  that 
abominable  species  which  addresses  itself  not  to  the 
/ancy  but  to  the  passions ;  and  is  seductive,  instead 
of  bein^  ludicrous.  Had  Charles  IL  borroHK<d  from 
the  French  monarchy  the  severe  etiquette  of  titeir 
court,  when  he  introduced  into  England  something 
resembling  the  style  of  their  plays,  he  would  hafe 
asserted  what  was  due  to  his  own  dignity,  and  the 
cause  of  sound  morals  and  good  manners,  by  pro- 
hibiting this  vuljgar  and  degrading  license,  whicli  in 
itself  was  insulting  to  the  presence  of  a  kin^  It  was, 
however,  this  prince's  lot,  in  the  regulation  of  hia 
amusements,  as  well  as  in  his  state  govenunent. 
to  neglect  self-respectability.  In  his  exile,  be  had 
been  '  merry,  scandalous,  and  poor ;"  had  been  ha- 
bituated to  share  familiarly  coarse  jests  and  Iqoa^ 
pleasures  with  his  dissolute  companioas ;  ancL  na* 
fortunately,  he  saw  no  reason  tor  darasing  the  & 
cense  to  which  he  had  acouatomed  himself,  when  it 
was  equally  destructive  to  his  own  character  and  IQ^ 
decorum.  What  had  been  merely  coarse,  was,  under 
his  influence,  rendered  vicious  and  systematic  impu- 
rity. Scenes,  both  passionate  and  humorous,  weia 
written  in  such  a  style,  as  if  the  author  had  studied, 
whether  the  grave  seduction  of  the  heroic,  or  the 
broad  infamy  of  the  comic  scenes,  should  contain  the 
grossest  insult  to  public  decency.  The  female  psr- 
formers  were  of  a  character  proper  to  utter  wnat* 
ever  ribaldry  the  poet  chose  to  put  into  their  mouthai. 
and,  as  they  practised  what  they  taught,  the  Kmg, 
himself,  and  the  leading  courtiers,  formed  oonnexr 
ions  which  gave  the  actresses  a  right  to  be  saocj  'at 
their  presence,  and  to  reckon  upon  their  counte- 
nance when  practising  in  pubtic  the  effrontery  whidi 
marked  their  intercourse  m  private  life.  How  mncb 
this  shocked  the  real  friends  of  Charles,  is  shown. 
by  its  effects  upon  Evelyn,  whose  invaluable  Dwf 
we  have  already  quoted:—*'  This  night  wan  actea 
my  Lord  Broghdl  s  tragedy  called  Mustapha,  befera 
their  Majesties  at  Court,  at  which  I  was  preaents 
though  very  seldom  now  going  to  the  pubiuetlien> 
tres,  for  many  reasons,  as  they  are  now  abused  to 
an  atheistical  liberty.  Foul  and  indecent  women 
now,  and  never  till  now,  are  permitted  to  appear  and 
act.  who,  inflaming  several  young  noblemen  and 
gallants,  became  their  misses  and  some  their  wtve» 
—witness  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Sir  R.  Howard,  P. 
Rupert,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  another  greater  per- 
son than  any  of  them,  who  fell  into  their  anaien^  to 
the  reproach  of  their  noble  families,  and  ruin  of  both 
body  and  soul."  He  elsewhere  repeatedly  expreoses 
his  grief  and  disgust  at  the  pollution  and  degenovcy 
of  the  stage.  (Evelyn's  YrbrAa,  voL  I.  p.  393.)  In 
a  letter  to  Lord  Combury  (son  of  the  great  Claren- 
don) he  thus  expresses  himself: — "In  the  town  of 
London,  there  are  more  wretched  and  indec^t  plays 
permitted,  than  in  all  the  world  besides;"  and  «m 
shortly  after.  "If  nay  Lord  ChancelloT  would  but  be 
instrumental  in  reforming  this  one  exorbitancft  it 
would  gain  both  the  King  and  his  Lordsbw  multi- 
tudes of  blessings.  You  know,  my  Lord,  that  X 
(who  have  written  plays,  and  am  a  sctirvy  po6t«  tocL 
sometimes)  am  far  from  Puritanisme ;  but  I  woold 
have  no  reproach  left  oiu*  adversaries,  in  a  thease 
which  may  so  convenieotly  be  reformed.  Playa  are 
now  with  us  beoome  a  ucentioua  eztreip&  and  n 
vice,  and«Qeqd  severe  oencors,  that  should  look  af 
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weH  to  their  monlity.  ts  to  their  Unas  ind  num* 
)ert.''^And,  at  the  nnud  of  multiplying  quota- 
jona,  we  cannot  eupi>re88  the  following,^!  at  Maroh 
.671 ;—''  I  walked  with  him  (theKin^  through  St. 
famea'a  Park,  to  the  nrden,  where  I  both  neard 

lod  saw  a  very  familuar  diaoourae  betwixt 

i.  e.  the  King)  and  Mra.  Nelly  (Gwyn)  aa  they  call- 
id  an  impudent  comedian,  alie  looking  out  of  her 

errace  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and (the  King) 

itanding  in  the  green  walk  under  it.  I  waa  heartuy 
lornr  at  this  acene." 

The  foul  atain,  ao  juatly  cenaured  by  a  judge  eo 
iompetent,  and  ao  moderate  as  Evelyn,  waa  like 
hat  of  the  leproay  in  the  Levitical  Lfaw,  which  sunk 
nto  and  pervaded  the  very  walla  of  the  manaion:  it 
^came  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Eng^sh  Uie- 
itre,  of  itaauthora,  and  of  ita  plavers.  It  was,  how- 
iver,,e8peciallvin  comedy,  that  tnia  vice  waa  moat 
nanifeat ;  and,  to  aay  truth,  were  not  the  eyes  of 
mtiqoa^ea,  like  the  eara  of  confeaaora,  free  from 
Ming  sullied  by  the  imporitiea  aubjected  to  them, 
he  comediea  of  this  period,  aa  well  aa  the  eomic 
icanea  introduced  to  relieve  the  tragedies,  are  fit- 
er  for  a  brothel,  than  for  the  library  of  a  man  of 
attera. 

It  ia  a  pity  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
Ira  wing  the  character  of  the  Drama,  at  this  age, 
rom  a  feature  ao  coarse  and  diaguating.  Unquea- 
ionably,  as  the  art  in  other  respecta  made  progress, 
t  anight,  but  for  this  circumatance,  have  reached  an 
inoommon  pitch  of  perfection.  The  comediea  of 
SoDgreva  contain  probably  more  wit  than  waa  ever 
lefore  embodied  upon  the  atage;  each  word  waa  a 
est,  and  yet  ao  characteriatic,  that  the  repartee  of  the 
mrvant  ia  diatinguiahed  from  that  of  the  maater )  the 
pat  of  the  coxcomb  from  that  of  the  humourist  or 
ine  gentleman  of  the  piece.  Had  not  Sheridan 
ived  m  our  own  time,  we  could  not  have  conceived 
he  poaaibility  of  rivalling  the  comedies  of  Congreve. 
fhia  diatinguiahed  author  understood  the  Uwa  of 
iompoaition,  and  combined  hia  intrigue  with  a  de- 
iroeof  akiil  unuaual  on  the  British  atage.  Nor  waa 
la  withont  hia  rivala,  even  where  nis  eminence  waa 
nost  acknowledged.  Yanburgh  and  Farquhar,  in- 
erior  to  Congreve  in  real  wit,  and  falling  into  the 
Mzt  period,  were,  perbapa,  hia  equala  in  the  compo- 
ition  of  acting  playa.  Like  other  powerful  stimu- 
anta,  the  use  of  wit  haa  ita  bonnda,  which  Con- 
owe  is  auppoaed  aometimoe  to  have  exceeded.  Hia 
nailogue  keepa  the  attention  too  much  upon  the 
itretch,  and^  however  delightful  in  the  closet,  fa- 
igues  the  mmd  during  the  action.  When  you  are 
leipetually  eonacioua  that  you  loae  something  by 
he  slightest  interruption  of  your  attention,  whether 
>y  accident  or  absence  of  mind,  it  is  a  state  of  ez- 
atement  too  vivid  and  too  constant  to  be  altogether 
>leasant :  and  we  feel  it  poaaible,  that  we  might 
Kunetimea  wish  to  exchange  a  companion  of  such 
iriUiant  powers,  for  one  who  would  aflford  us  more 
-epoae  ^nd  relaxation. 

The  light,  lively,  but  somewhat  more  meagre  dia- 
ogue  o(  the  later  dramatists  of  the  period,  and  of 
hat  which  succeeded,  was  found  sufficient  to  inter- 
»t,  yet  was  not  so  powerful  aa  to  fatigue,  the  audi- 
mee.  Yanburgh  and  Par^uhar  seem  to  nave  writ> 
en  more  fttim  the  portraits  of  ordinary  life;  Con- 
jfreve  from  the  force  of  hia  own  conception.  The 
ormer,  therefore,  drew  the  characters  of  men  and 
women  aa  they  found  them ;  aelected,  united,  and 
lejghtened  for  the  purpose  of  effect ;  but  without 
)emg  enriched  with  any  brilliancy  foreign  to  their 
lature.  But  all  die  personagea  of  Congreve  have  a 
glimpse  of  his  own  fire,  and  of  his  own  acuteneas. 
^e  could  not  entirely  lay  aaide  his  quick  powers  of 
>erception  and  reply,  even  when  he  painted  a  clown 
}r  a  coxcomb ;  and  all  that  can  be  objected,  saving 
n  a  moral  aenae.  to  this  ^eat  author,  ia,  his  having 
^een  too  prodigal  of  his  wit ;  a  faculty  used  by  most 
)f  his  successors  with  rigid  economy. 

That  personification  of  fantasy  or  whim,  called 
;baractera  of  humour,  which  Ben  Jonson  introdu- 
ced, was  revived  during  this  period.  Shad  well,  now 
in  oibscnre  name,  endeavoured  to  found  himself  a 
rapalation,  by  affecting  to  maintain  the  old  school. 


and  esponaing  the  cause  of  Ben  Jonson  against 
Dryden  and  other  innovaton.  But  although  there 
waa  conaiderable  force  of  humour  in  some  of  his 
forgotten  plays,  it  was  Wycherly  upon  whom  fWl  the 
burden  of  imholding  the  standard  of  the  Jonsonian 
school.  Ine  Plain  Dealer  is,  indeed,  imitated  from 
Moliere:  but  the  principal  character  has  more  the 
force  of  a  real  portrait,  and  is  better  contrasted  with 
the  perverse,  bustling,  masculine,  pettifogging,  and 
litigious  character  of  AVidow  Black  acre,  than  Alceste 
is  with  any  of  the  characters  iu  The  Misanthrope, 
Theother  plays  of  this  author  are  marked  by  the  same 
strong  and  forcible  painting,  which  approaches  more 
to  the  satire  of  Jonson,  than  to  the  ease  of  Yanburgh, 
thegayetyofParquhar,  or  the  wii  of  Congreve.  Join- 
ing, no  wever,  the  various  merits  of  these  authors,  as 
belonging  to  this  period,  thev  form  a  galaxy  of  comic 
talent,  scarcely  to  be  matched  in  any  other  age  or 
country;  and  which  is  only  obscured  by  those  foul 
and  impure  mists,  which  their  pens,  like  the  raven 
winga  of  Syeorax,  bad  brushed  from  fern  and  bog. 
Morals  repeatedly  insulted,  long  demanded  an 
avenger ;  and  he  arose  in  the  person  of  Jeremy  Col- 
lier. It  18  no  disgrace  to  the  memory  of  this  virtu- 
ous and  well-meaning  man,  that,  to  use  the  lawyer's 
phrase,  he  pleaded  his  cause  too  high  |  summoned, 
unnecessarily,  to  hia  aid  the  artillery  with  which  the 
Christian  fathers  had  fulminated  against  the  Heathen 
Drama ;  and,  pushing  hia  argumenta  to  extremity, 
directed  it  aa  well  againat  the  use  aa  ^e  abuse  ox  , 
the  atage.  Those  who  attempted  to  reply  to  him, 
availed  themaelvea,  indeed,  of  the  weak  parta  of  his 
argmnents;  but,  upon  the  main  pointa  of  impeach- 
ment, the  poets  stood  self-convicted.  Dryden  mado 
a  manly  and  liberal  submission,  though  not  without 
some  reflections  upon  the  rudeness  of  hia  antago- 
nist'a  attacka :  "  I  shall  aay  the  less  of  Mr.  Colher. 
because  in  many  thinga  he  naa  taxed  me  justly ;  and 
I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expressions 
of  mine,  which  can  be  truly  accused  of  obscenity. 

Erofaneneaa,  or  immorality,  and  retract  them.  Ii 
e  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph ;  if  he  be  my  friend, 
as  I  have  given  him  no  occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he 
will  be  glad  of  niy  repentance.  It  becomes  me  not 
to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  cauae,  when  I 
have  so  often  drawn  it  for  a  j^od  one.  Tet,  it  were 
not  difficult  to  prove,  that,  in  many  places,  he  has 
perverted  my  meaning  by  his  glosses,  and  interpret- 
ed my  words  into  blasphemy  and  bawdry,  of  wtiich 
they  were  not  guilty ;  beaioea,  that  he  is  too  much 
given  to  horse-play  in  hie  raillery,  and  comea  to  bat* 
tie  like  a  dictator  nrom  the  plough.  I  will  not  say 
*  The  zeal  of  God' a  house  has  eaten  him  up ;'  but» 
I  am  aure,  it  has  devoured  some  part  of  his  good- 
manners  and  civility."  Congreve,  less  prudent,  mada 
an  -  angry  and  petiilant  defence,  y^t  tacitly  admit-1 
ted  the  charge  brought  against  him,  by  retrenching^ 
in  the  future  editions  of  his  plays,  passagea  of  groas- 
ness  and  profaneneaa,  which  the  reatleaa  antimiarf 
atill  detecta  in  the  early  copies.  And,  on  the  wnol&. 
Collier's  satire  was  attended  with  such  salutary  ef- 
fects, that  men  atarted  at  the  maas  of  impudence 
and  filth,  which  had  been  gradually  accumulated  in 
the  theatre,  during  the  last  reigns ;  and  if  the  Au- 
gean stable  was  not  sufficiently  cleansed^  theatream 
of  public  opinion  waa  fairly  directed  againat  ita  con- 
glomerated impurities.  Smce  that  period,  indecen- 
cy, that  easy  substitute  for  wit  and  pleasantry,  haa 
been  gradually  banished  fi-om  the  Dratna,  where  the  » 
convereation  is  now  (according  to  Shendan)  at  least 
always  moral,  if  not  entertainmg. 

During  the  second  period  of  the  British  Drama, 
great  improvement  waa  made  in  point  of  art.  The 
principlea  of  dramatic  composition  were  more  com 
pletely  understood,  and  the  poets  themaelvea  had 
written  80  much  upon  the  aubject,  that  aa  Dry- 
den somewhere  complains^  the;  had  tau^t  theur  ^ 
audience  the  art  of  criticiamg  their  performancea. 
They  did  not^  however,  so  far  surrender  the  libertiea 
and  immtmities  of  their  predeoesaora,  as  to  receive 
laws  from  the  French  cntica.  The  nilea  of  the  uni- 
tiea  were  no  further  adopted  by  Otway,  Congreve^ 
and  the  writera  of  their  time,  than  their  immediiCte 
purpoae  admitted.    It  was  allowed,  on  all  haild^ 
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that  nnneceBfttrT  and  ^roaa  imgularities  were  to  be 
avoided,  bi^  no  preciae  rule  was  adopted  i  poaka 
argiuia  uppi^  the  aabject  according  to  caprice,  and 
acted  according  to  convenience,  urota  and  palpa* 
ble  eiteosione  of  time,  and  ireqacnt  cbangas,  of 
place,  ware  avoided;  and  unless  in  tragi-comedifiar 
auihora  studied  to  combine  the  intrigue  of  their  play 
into  one  distinct  and  progresaive  action.  The  se- 
nms  by  which  this  art  was  sunported^  was  neither 
80  general  nor  so  profuae  as  that  which  decorated 
the  precedini;  period.  It  was  enough  ^howevert  to 
aup^ort  the  honour  of  the  Drania ;  and  if  the  second 
period  has  produced  fewer  master-pieces  of  talent,  it 
pas  exhibited  more  playrs  capaMe  ca  being  acted. 

III.  In  the  third  period  of  dratnatic  history,  the 
critics  began  to  obtain  ao  authority  for  which  they 
had  lung  struggled,  and  which  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  stage.  It  is  the  great 
danger  of  criticism,  when  laying  down  abstract  rules 
without  reference  to  any  example,  that  theae  regii> 
lations  can  only  apply  to  the  fiorm,  and  never  to  the 
essence  of  the  Drama.  They  may  assume,  that  tha 
plot  must  be  formed  on  a  certain  model,  but  they 
cannot  teach  the  spirit  which  is  to  animate  ita  pro> 
gress.  They  cannot  show  how  a  passion  should  be 
painted,  bat  they  can  tell  to  a  moment  when  the 
curtain  ^ould  be  dropped.  The  misfortune  is,  that, 
while  treating  of  these  subordinate  considerations, 
critics  exalt  them  to  an  undue  importance,  in  iheir 
own  minds  and  that  of,  their  scholars.^  Whai  they 
carve  out  for  their  pupils  is  a  mere  dissection  of  a 
lifeless  form ;  the  genius  which  animated  it  escapear 
as  the  principle  of  life  glided  from.the  scalpel  of  those 
anatomists  who  sought  to  detect  it  in  the  earlier  days 
of  that  art.  Rymer  had,  as  early  as  16S8.  discovered 
that  our  poetry  of  the  last  a&e  was  as  rude  as  its  ar« 
chitecture.  One  cause  thereof^"  he  continues, 
"might  be,  that  Arislotle'a  Treatise  o/Poelrv  baa 
been  so  little  studied  amongst  us.;  it  wyuS|  perhaps, 
commented  upon  by  all  the  great  m^  in  iza/y,  be- 
fore we  well  knew  (on  this  side  of  the  Alps)  that 
there  was  such  a  book,  in  being."  Accordingly  .Ry- 
mer endeavours  to  establish  what  ba  calls  the  Rule 
of  Reason  over  Fancy,  in  the  contrivanoe  and  econ- 
omy of  a  play.  **  Those  who  object  to  this  subju- 
gation/' he  observes,  "  are  mere  fanatica  in  poetry, 
and  wDl  never  be  saved  by  their  good  works.  This 
aiieciea  of  reason,  however,  towmch  Rymer  i^ppeals, 
reseipbles,  in  its  occult  nat^ure,  that  wnich  lies  hid- 
den m  the  depths  of  the  municipal  law,  and  which 
is  better  known  to  the  common  class  of  mankind 
under  the  name  of  Authority.  Because  Aristotle 
assigns  Pity  and  Terror  aa  th^  objeota  of  tragedy, 
Rymer  resumea  the  proi)08ition,  that  no  other 
fource  of  paasion  can  be  legi^ate.  To  this  ha  adds 
iome  arbitrary  rules,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  discover  the  ratiohaU.  It  was  the  opinion,  we 
a^  told,  of  the  ancients,  **that  Comedy  (whoae pro- 
vince was  humoat  and  ridiculous  matter  only)  waa 
to  represent  worse  than  the  truth,  History  to  describe 
the  triuh,  but  Tragedy  waa  to  invent  things  better 
than  the;  truth.  Xike  good  paintara,  they  must 
design  their  imsges  like  the  life,  but  yet  better  and 
more  beautiAil  than  the  life.  The  malefactor  of  tra- 
gedy must  be  a  better  sort  of  malefactor  than  those, 
that  live  ia  the  present  age :  Por  an  obdura«te,  impu-- 
dent,  and  iknpeaitent  maTefactor,  can  neither  move 
compassion  uor  terror,,  nor  be  of  any  imaginable 
nse  m  trag^y.**  It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
these  definitions,  upqn.any  logical  principle,  and  im- 
possible for  an  aonurer  of  the  Drama  to  assent  to  a 
rule  which  would  excltide  from  the  stage  lago  and 
Richard  III.  It  ia  ^\ially  difficult  to  account  for  the 
r€Uionale  of  the  following  dogDiiata :  *'If  I  mistake 
notj  in  poetry  no  woman  is  to  kill  a  man,  except 
her  quality  gives  her  the  advantage  above  him ;  nor 
ia  a  servant  to  kilt  his  master  ^  nor  a  private  man, 
much  less  a  subject,  to  kill  a  king,  nor  on  the  con-, 
traty.  Poetical  decency  will  not  suffer  death  to  be 
dealt  to  each  other  by  such  persons,  whom  the  laws, 
of  duel  allow  not  to  enter  the  liats  together.'*  (Ry- 
iner*s  Vtew  o/"  (he  7Vajp«dt«r.  0/  the  Last  Age,) 
Tftbugti  for  these,  and  similar  critical  conccata,  it 
wpuldbe  difficnltto.pndanr  ju9t  princ^la,  never- 


thelaaa,  Rymer,.  Deniiia.  and  other  cntieiL  who, 
ing  obacrvatiaBa  temdad  oa  jovnd  juagneni  mni 
taste,  with  otkan  which  resiad  marelyiipon  dauntleai 
assertion,,  or  upon  tha  opinions  of  Anstotle,  been 
thereby  to  efiend  their  authoiity,  and  prodece  a 
more  than  aalutary  inAueae^  open  the  Drama.  It 
is  true,  that  both  of  the  anataichs  whom  w«  have 
named  were  so  411  advised  aa  thenneelvea  to  attemat 
to  write  plays,  and  thereby  moat  effeetaalljr  proved 
that  it  waa  possible  lor  a  Urama  to  be  extrent^f  ra- 
gulan  and  at  the  same  time,  ia  tolerably  dali.  Gndo- 
ally,  however,  their  precepts,  in  despite  of  their  ex- 
ample, gained  infloence  over  the  stage.  Tbey  taxi 
down  rulea  in  which  the  aadience  were  taugb  t  to  ra- 

Eard  the  trade  of  a  conaoiseeur  aa  easy  and  eooa 
earned  {  and  the  aaoie  ooantity  of  teehnieal  jargea 
which,  m  the  preeant  day,  conatitntea  a  juiiga  af 
painting,  was,  in  the  beynaing  of  tbe  eighteen tli  caa- 
tury,  sufficient  to  elevate  a  Temirfarinto  a  dramatis 
critic  The  court  of  critkiam,  tnoogh  eelf-oonatiia- 
ted,  waasuffideDtiy  formidable,  aincetheypoaaeaead 
the  power  of  executing  their  owa  decreea.  Maay 
aathora  made  their  anbmissiaB)  and'  amoagsi 
others,  Oongreve  humbled  hianself  in  the  Mourtutut 
Bride,  and  Addison,  with  anzioua  and  oanatita- 
tional  timidity,  aacrificed  to  the  unities  in  hie  etk^ 
brated  tragedy  of  Cato.  Being  in  form  aad  easenes 
rather  a  French  than  an  En^ah  pbry,  itia  one  el 
the  few  EngUah  tragediea  which  foraigaera  have 
admired.  It  waa  tranalated  into  Italian,  and  admi- 
red aa  a  parfsct  model  fay  Riecohoni,  altfaoagfa  fail' 
taste  condemna  the  aiUy  love  intrigue.  Ita  aneeam 
waa  contagious.  Southerne  and  ilawe  may  be  eoiK 
sidered  aa  belonging  to  the.saniB.sahool(  altboqgli; 
the  former  admired  Shakapeare,  and  the  latter 
formed  hioMelf,  in  some  degrsai  on  the  medal  at 
Otway.  Translationa  of  Franch  rtragedieo  becamt^ 
ever^.  day  more  fcetiuent ;  and  their  dictionandatflai 
of  dialogue  was  imitated  upon  the  Bcitiah  ata^a*. 
The  language  of  traoedy  no. longer  expreaaad  human 
passio|i  or  mtimatea>wnat  the  peraona  oC  the  Dra- 
ma actually  felt,  but  deacribed  and  debated,  allet^ 
nately.  what  they  oof^t  to  feel;  and  aoandiag  aaan- 
tenceaf  and  long  eioaiilear  exhibiting  an  activa  faacf 
and  a  cold  imagination,  supplied  at  onco'  thaplaoa^ 
of  force  and  of  pathos. 

The  line  betiween  comedy  and.  tragedy  waa  now 
strictly  dj^awB.    The  latter  waa  no  longer  permtttad . 
to  ahow  that  strain  of  heroic  hnmonr  which  exhib* 
its  itself  in  the  cbaza^ier^f  Fakonbridflj^  Hatapnr^ 
and  Henry  V.,  as  well  aa  Mereutio.    All  waa  ta  ha 
cold  and  solemn,  and  in  the  stone.kev.of  duU,  gnme 
stale.    Neither  waa  comedv.-rdievad  or  the  touohaa 
of  pathetic  teodemesa,  ana  evaatsubfimitj^ 
are  to  befound  in  the raiiuuit«e  playa of  toa 
perio4i   To  compensi^te  the  awi^iioe  for -the 
of  this  beautiful  variety  of  pasaiOiL  and.  Miaib . 
Southemei  as.Otwi^y  had  dpne  before  hinv  iwaallf 
introducea  a  Spw  scenes  of  an  andny-plot,  co^jainiag 
the  moat  wreitched. and  indec^nwnreei  ^whick  .mi. 
BO  slightly  and  awxwardly  dovetaflac^into  thaangi^ 
nal tragedy,  thattheFbave ainee heeix caBoellea ta 
in^rtinent  intrunons,  without  being  .aa  much  aa- 
tniaaed.    Toung,.  Thomson,. and  othanii  who. fol- 
lowed the  same  wordy  and  deolamf  taiy  -ayetem  of 
composition,  oonttibuted  rather  to  sink. than  to  ex- 
alt ihe  jchmctet  of  the  stage^    The  two  firat.wafa 
both  men  01  excellent  genius,  as  theu  other  wniHifla 
have  aufficisntly  teatified.;  but,  aa  di^maiists,  thef 
wroug1)t  upon  a  false  model,  and  their  productiopa 
are  oflittle  value. 

It  is  a  remarlf^able  inataaceof  the  decay  of  dra- 
matic art  at  this  period  that  several  of  the  principal 
authors  of  the  time  felt  themselvea  at  liberty  10 
write.imitationa  of  old  pUlvs  bebnging  to  the  odgh 
nal  Bchool.  hy  wayof  aaaptmg  them  to  the- taste 
of  their  own  ageu  T^he  Patr  PsniUnt  of  Rowe  ia 
wdl  known  as  a  poor  imitation  of  Maaainger'a  A- 
tal  Denary,  It  does  not  greatly  excel  the  origindl 
jn  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  piece  1  and,, 
m  every  thing  pise,  falls  aa  far  beneath  it  aa.  the 
bc^ld.ast  translation  can  aink  below  the  moat  epoitad 
oiiginaL 
It  would  anp^ar  that  theplayara  of 
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ineiit  at^beirezpeoae..  The  Car^leas  SMtsnAoi 
Gibber  is,  perbap«t  ,lhe  besi  EonHob  phiy  Oh  this 
Tnocjel.  Tbc  general  fouU  to.wbid)  tii«y  ard  liatAo, 
is  their  tendency  to  lower  the  tone  of  mor|A£ee^ms; 
and  to  i'aiQiliaruo  cien,  in  the  TnkidliDgi  with  the 
cold,  heartlusa,  and  aeUiah  avstemof  i>rodi^ie-^l- 
lantr>-  pracll^cd  lunong  ib^  nigber  rank*.  We  «re 
inclhita  to  believe,  that  in  a  loorai  point  of  view, 
gontC£:i  coined y>  as  it  boa  been  nsiiaUy  wrinen,  is 
more  prejudicial  tp  public  roorais  fbtti  piAysi  the 
tendency  of  wluch  peeme  at  firai  >inore  groad^  ^- 
cious.  It  is  not  BO  probable  that  i^a  Btfigar*w  Opt^a 
h&s  6cnt  any  one  from  the  tvtfo-ahtUtiig  'galtery  'to 
the  highway,  «a  tbat  a  youib'  entetiOg  iiiMin  the 
wprld,  and  beaitatuig  between  good  •m  eni^  loiy 


■Naslfe^f  i^Mf  time,  veolaniatidn  eecms  to  have 
BfliiviDoTO<<irFfaBhk>n'  in 'the  Bchdol  of  Booth  and 
tottM-toD>-  thav  that  vivMrtfof  action  which  exhib- 
:««t-enoo,  -with  yforA,  tje,  and  gesrure,  the  imme- 
iaie  pasaioti  whTt;h  it  ie  the  aVitor's  part  to  express. 
Icainnothetp^*'  aaya  Gibber,  *'inYp£?«frd  to  troth, 
•HMmberrnf?  t^e  rode  and  riotous  hnvuck  trc  nnde 
f  ail-cheiate  dramatic  honours  of  the  theatre!  AH 
noame  at  cmee  the  spoil  of  ignorance  and  stlf-coH' 
eiit  Shaka^are  was'  defaced,  ' and  -  fortrircd  in 
iiitf. aignal^hant^r  ;*  Slamltt  and' QlheXh  lost,  jn 
ifee  hour,  Ul  their  gOM  a'eirse,  their  dignity,  atid 
Mie;-  !0KUiiwairtd  Ca^^iftfr  became  noisy  trtastcrcrS) 

vilh>i)oid 'Qimvcaninv  eye;*,  mistaken  aentintcnts,  _  _  .      .. 

a^inrgiti  elooutiott  1"— VCibt>\Dr's  Memoirs.)    .  be  detcrmLued  to  the  worae  couiw^  hi/i  the  gar  eflid 

'.  Aoiiuriilar  atnsmit  to  deviate'  from  the  x^evrdling  si^dUclive  example  of  Lotpnwrtat  $ktCharH»  R7a%. 
asteinWasecty  Wtte  ihikd«  hyLifte,  ivith  tile  highly  At  &ny  rate,  the  tenderneaa  with  iHiich  Tteca  ate 
KddaUerpuiToecf'Of  «rtt«tg{ng  the  sphere  of  dramatic  shaded  ^ffinto  foiblea^  faiviMiaxiaee  th^m  to  thrkhiDd 
itility^  He  t<mtdff^  that  pia^ff  founded  iip6n  inci-  of  the  hearer,  ;iind  iipvos  a  falae*  ootourinn  to^'thqae 
lanta  sCpitvifte  INfe,  might  cah-y  xacna  imimedktQ  crimes  which  ahoif id  ba;DUced  ihtfaie  ins  imtHtai 
loa fiction  to  the-  mind  <of  the  hearers,  and  be  the   their  native  deibraiity*    Mat  tke  heaiAi^asKof  ima 

neMtfa  df^stillfaig  more  yfcesm  the  bad.  than  those  ''-»—*•  -'-'^ -» '^-  j;-»^..i*«  *s  a-j:*.-— i— .j*. 

inndedtaiv^he  nraref^mote'drtdetundtji- events  of 
mmnr-  ActelidiiiglT,  he' '  formed  hie  plots  from  do- 
neMio' crimes.  •  afia  wthanicterfl  xitftt  Tdso^aboVe 
heiuwhuof^mwdle  life.-  uillohad'mAnyyequishodfbr 
ilMMliati  7ilhid>ttnddrBttK)d.  ei1$i(-rfr&mtnaate  tkste, 
>?  cntiaalwuvM  th«  at!Wsmf|tJ  td  be  detired  If-bm  a 
ionaiatent  fable;  and,  in  the  tragedy  ot  the  Fatal 
0bai<M<iiy:  he  hasMt  «i«  modelof  a-p1ot;4il  n^hich, 
ai^ftaait  'iWhelp  ofeoy  Exterior  circamsta])ce&  a 
raui«f#»en«i'Op^iiMi!^  -^Mi  the  eharaccets  of  the 
farilmArio!peitofM,l>r<]id«:ej^a'concIU^ion  at  once  the 
illiMiifBbiMlo  awd  f  he;  most  horrible  that  the  imagi- 
tetfam^ik  0«n«elte.  Neither  dc^cs  it  appear  thftt.  aa 
[i9«et^ittHto  Waaat  •atifnl^or  to  others  orhis  age. 
He  pOMMHKd  a  bcbiitiful  fkncy ;  and  mttch  of  his  dla- 
ogHtfila  as  fbrelMy  etpyessed  Aa  it  i^  M'ell  conceived. 
I>iiaoi|iaoMaaioyis,^#6Vftr,'h\e  sinks belo^  his  sub- 
let}  and-on  others,  he  apniMirs  to  be  dragged  down  to 
iie  nedi^  sphere  m  which  it  is  laid,  ana  to  become 
90id  m4  di^ephngi  a^  ^  dbpred#ed  with  The  tonacioaa- 
kaaa  thatlie'wfts  wtiting  Upon  a  Vtican  siibjoct  In 
6b»i*|r«  Bhmw^y  his  ipprfertnce-hero  never  rises 
ibo^run  Mleiiiid  profli^telad ;  iMQlwood'a'aftrac- 
liofWM!^  Dot-beyond  those  of  a'very  vulgar  woman  9f 
M  to#ti !  Thotoughj^od^  as  his  n^me  expresses^  la 
wff  fWirthy^nd  vety  tiresbmc  j  and  there  is,  p6sitive- 
If.'nptbmg  to  redeem  thepi^e,  excepting  the  interest 
mifi$(%(Mn  a  tale  of  horr<)r,  ^nd  the  aupposed  use- 
Mifess  of  the  nioMl.  The  Pitiat  CUrioaUy  ifi  a  play 
^^%  tevy  difT«fent  cast,  tod  such  as  mi^t  have 
ilM^iMi-  the  Grecian  stage,  even  daring  the  reiign  of 
Mm»r.  But  the  pow^l^  or  the  poet  prove  unequal  to 
Ao  i*on6hidiWg  horrors  of  his  scbne.  Old  Wilmot'  a 
■iMliitfler,  ais  the  he^  man  v^o  had  known  better 
liya,  exhibits  a  mmd  naturally  good,  but  prep^ea 
Ibfaeting  6Vil,  erven  by  fhe'^f  which  he  has  bim- 
MU'CKrflered,  -and  op^tts  in  a  manner  whicb  excitea 
itae  high<^t  mtercAt  and  expectatioii.    But  Llllo  waa 

Shie  td  Mtslain  Aie  chtiractiat  to  the  cloae.  After 
ov^ng  himself  to  be  the  mmderer  oi  his  son, 
okl  man'feiDe  into  (he  common  cant  of  the  the- 
a^(  ha' tAlka'^bOUt  Computing  Sfnda.  increaaing 
the  noise  of  -^under,  addmg  water  to  tbe  sea,  «nd 
fife  to  Etna,'  %Y  Way  of  describing  the  ezceaa  of  hia 
\ltiiWt  and  remorse ;  and  becomes  as  dully  desperate, 
of  as  'd<isp«erately  dull,  as  any  other  despairing  hero 
in  the  last  ace^e  of  a  fifth  aet. 

'During;  this  thfrd  period  of  the  Drama,  Coraedv 
tffldetwent  several  changea.  The  department  caUed 
Mfiteel  com^v,  Wh^re  the  persons  as  well  as  the 
foiblet^ridieulea,  were  derived  chiefly  from  high  life, 
flisumed  a  separate  and  distinct  existence  from  that 
Which  ransacked  human  nature  at  large  for  its  8ub< 
i«et.  Like  the  tragedy  of  the  period,  this  particular 
species  of  comedy  was' borrowed  from  tbe  French. 
It  WHS  pleasing'to  the  higber  clasaea,  because  it  lay 
within  their  own  immediate  circle,  aqd  turned  upon 
the  topics  of  gallantry,  persi/Iage,  affectation^  and 
raillery.  It  was  agreeable  to  the  general  audience, 
VJ^o imagined' the V  were  thereby  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  their  betters,  and  enjoyed  their  amuse- 
Vot.  Vlll. 


clasd  of  plays,  and  the  di^culj^  af  lindihff  < 
repiresentatives  for  tbopeoharaotarswhWnkivraally 
well  drawn,  are  p|ower(u^  ai|tidi^eato>lhi^0«8MhiaB 
we  com£iIain  o£  That  f^l^^'^  >»<ivU]r  tyiiwatt,<ted 
awkwardly  p^formed,  wal'«6t  tfndr.aiaay'^iiAiiA- 
tors.  /  ,  ^  '  ' '  / 

The  genteel  comedy,  being  a  plant-iof -tfjiiiin 
Growth,  never  obtained  exelliaive  poaasialBD^lf'ilBe 
llngliah  sta^e,  any  more  Uian  odiircudraaaeai  l^M 
been  adopted  in  our  pnval*  aofiatiaa.  -VW<uuulMr 
of  intri^e,  pyrrow^^  pacbapa.  antpnaUyy  tfiom^w 
ISpaniarda*  continued  io  be  waftton  ttidf  ilBtxiq  wMi 
success.  Hany  of  Gibber'a  piidaa,'iDff  Omdii  ^ 
and  others,  still  retain  their  plaQa  dirtke-atage.. " 
is  a  species  of  comedy  fiaiily  vmiiia,  'arid  aeen  ^Vm 
pleasure,  though  consisting  ohieily  of  boatle'^raa 
compbcated  incident  r  and  ifajakit  a.aaucfa  ^to^itx-' 
ation  of  tbe  dreas-makeri  8cen9»paincer«  andowpen- 
ler.  After  all  the  buatle,  holvevar,  6f  aurpi^  and 
disguise,  and  aqaabble ;  alte^  eVery  tiiek'ia'ealiaMA' 
ed,  and  evei^  stratagempkyed  oij' the  writer  tob 
often  finds  himseU  m  a,  iabynmh,  irom  wMc^  a  ni^ 
fcural  mode  of  extrication  Maaa  altbgpihar  liiipov* 
sibla.  Hence  tbe  intrinie ia  fauddlediap  at  nndnm j 
and  the  persona  of  tk^p^aflaa  heero,  asifbr  tcMHihr' 
consent,  to  abandon  their  dramatic  ofaMraotart^^ 
throwing  off  their  ••NeeHlraBaea.  'The  'wkM 
comes  generona ;  thebaeviakerwrt'goed^hinaidttl 
tbe  fibertinevirtuoua^  tkacoaaetle  is  Kfttmtfsdt  ^ 
debauchee  ia  reekufned  i  ail  vitea  ikktaf<tl  and'habi^ 
tual  are  abandoned  by  ikeM  moat  haliina%  adBii(MK 
ed  •  to  tkem  s-^  manrellaaa  feforamdon, '  wlnoh^H 
brought  about  ^tiralv  fiibm  the  'oonaidbration  tK|l 
the  play  must' now  be  eondnded.  It  "was  'wh«tt 
preaaed  by  tkia  diffioaityv  that  rFiiMiii|ir  ia  aiid^fb 
kave  damned  att  fifth  aeta; 

Tbeeigbiaanth^eamiiiyv  besides  #en(9el  wmAf. 
and  oomedy  af  intrlguaf  da'vaiiae  to  a  n6^)iped^of 
aramatie  aronaeroent.  The  italiaa  Opel'a  had  beefi 
introduced  in  to  thia  oeiintrr  af  a  great  exoeme,  kind 
to  thnprejadiaaj' aa  it  WBa'aappcaed,  of  the  legttU 
'  mate  Urami^  Oay,  in-  aimiBiip  at'  nothing  'bevdnd  m 
parodv  of  this  faahionalrie  entertain  ment,  iwakinjr  It 
tbe  veuide  ef  aoAie  poktical  aatire  aMnftst'  Sir  fa>> 
bert  Walpole'a  admrniatrntion,  nnwittinl^y  laid  tba 
foundation  of  (ke 'OKhab Opera.  Tile  popularitr  '6t 
biapieoewa^uiieqnatTed ;  paitlrowing'tdits  peculiai' 
hamourvpartly  to  its  novelty;  partly  to  the  sncbess  of 
tkepopiMar  aire,  whieh  evety  bcxlyh<0Ard  with  delight, 
and  partly  to  political  motiveii.  The  moral  (enden<i]( 
of  The  3*0gaf^«  Optra  baa  been  mudi  qncstioned  i 
although,  m  all  probahihty,  the  number  of  highways 
men  is  not  more  inereaaed  by  the  example  or  Mae- 
heath,  than  that  of  murderers  is  d'rnimshed  by  thef 
caiaatrophe  of  GeoiKe  Barnwell.  Many  yean  ago. 
however,  an  unhapp:f  person,  rather  from  a  perverted 
and  misplaced  ambition,  than  from  the  usual  tnotivea 
of  want  and  desperation,  chose,  though  in  easy  cir- 
comsianceB,  and  most  rc«>ectabiy  connected,  to  plate 
himself -at  the  head  of  a  band  or  thieves  and  hotise' 
breakeraf  whoae  depredations  he  directed  and  shared^ 
On  the  night  on  which  they  committed  the  crime  for 
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wUdi  h*  hMM,  and  iriMB  tiMf  w«n  «nip|Md  ftir 
>teci|MdhitB,  hdffuigtoiite  •eoompfieei  tlM  chionit 
•f  1%«  Sigfpot*§  Operar^'*fjei  tu  tdu  Um  load." 
Bat  ktt  ooaMcnitet,  profeanonal  thievei,  and  who 
jwtrwied,  fkom  habit  and  ednoatioiL  the  deq)erat« 
pnotioaa  which  Mr.  B-  ■  adopted  nrom  an  tuhren- 
tmoQB  ■Nrit  of  proflinte  Qaizotry,  knew  noUiihfc 
•t  all  of  Qav,  or  TTktBgggar'*  Optra ;  and  in  their 
•Bvefu  eonlMona  and  tevtimoniea,  only  remem* 
bend  aomethingof  a  ^oM-tonjr,  about  "  turning 
lead  to  geld."  xhia  cioiova  dronmttance,  while  tt 
ienda  to  ahow  that  the  Drama  mnr  affect  the  weak 
part  ol'a  nund,  prediapoeed  to  eril  bf  a  diaeaaed  im- 
aipnation,  Mptea  the  feneral  troth  of  what  Johnaon 
aaacrta  in  Tks  IMt  of  Qtt§,  that  **  highwaymen  and 
honaabieakera  aeidom  mfaij^  in  any  elegant  diver* 
•  aiona  i  nor  ia  it  poaaible  fornny  one  to  imagiicL  that 
vhe  may  rob  with  aafetr.  becaoae  he  aeea  Bacheath 
-fepnaved  on  the  atage?' 

Thia  play  ia  now  ohiefly  nmaxkabl&  as  having 

fiven  riae  to  the  Engfiah  Opera.    In  thia  pleaaing 

iMiertainaaent,  it  ia  nnderatood  that  the  plot  may  be 

-fight,  aad  the  oharactera  aaperficial,  provided  that 

the  nnwB  be  w^oA^  and  ad^irted  to  the  aitaation,  the 

.aoeoeo  lively  and  poaaeeaed  of  comic  force.    Not- 

-withatandiag  the  enbonfinate  natnn  of  thia  apedea 

bof  compoaalioo,  it  a|»proaohea,  perfaapa,  moiecloeel/ 

•i»  the  aanent  Greciaa  Drama  than  any  thmg  which 

latatna  poaaeaaion  of  oar  ata^^c.    Ttie  aabjecta,  in- 

"^Med,  an  aa  totally  diflerent  as  the  enblime  from  the 

hgbt  and  the  tririal.    Bnt,  in  the  mixture  of  poetry 

and  araaie,  and  in  the  flretfoent  introduction  or  sinff- 

jngM^aractera  nneomiected  with  the  boaineaa  of  the 

.laeoft,  and  thenfore  aomewhat  allied  to  the  Chonia» 

itho  Sngliah  Open  haa  aome  general  pointa  of  re- 

.oimblaiiMo  with  the  Ghvcian  tragedy.   This  apeciea 

^  draautle  writing  waa  aocoeMftiUy  practiBea  by 

rBiok«atal^  and  Ima  been  honound  by  the  laboora  of 

iiBhefisan. 

IV.  With  the  fonrth  era  of  oar  dramatic  history 
•oonuneneed  mrecam  to  a  better  taate,  introdnoed  by 
Mhe  odabrated  David  Oarrick.  Hie  imitationa  of 
•French  tragedy,  and  thetireaomeoniformityof  sen- 
(feel-  comedy,  were  ill  adapted  to  the  diaplay  of  his 
JAunitable  talent  And  thna,  if  the  last  generation 
Mpad  many  honra  of  high  enjoyment  from  theoer- 
nnanoea  of  this  great  actor,  the  praeent  ia  indebted 
him  lor  having  led  baefc  the  pabhc  taate  to  the 
raaas  of  Shaki^Mare. 

Thop^ya  of  thia  great  anthor  had  been  altogether 
forgotten,  or  ao  maMsh  marred  and  diaguiaed  by  in- 
lerpolatiana  and  altetationa,  diat  he  seems  to  have 
■naen  on  the  firitiah  stage  with  the  dignitv  of  an 
antiAie  atalae  diaancambersd  from  the  rebbiah  in 
armoh  it  had  been  enveloped  ainee  the  decay  of  the 

gBut,  althoogh  Garnck  showed  the  world  how 
characters  orShakapoare  might  be  acted,  and  ao 
pgved  tijie  way  for  a  firtars  regoneratioii  of  the 
atage,  no  landred  apirit  aroae  to  imitate  his  tone  of 
pompoaition.  Hie  aopremacy  waa  univeraaUy  ac- 
imowledged  t  but  it  aeemed  aa  if  he  waa  regarded 
fw  an  object  of  adoration,  not  of  imitation )  and  that 
anthora  were  aa  much  interdicted  the  troadtng  his 
tragic  path,  as  the  entering  faia  magic  drcle.  It 
waa  not  sufficiently  noMmbered  that  the  fanlts  of 
pbakapeare,  or  rather  of  his  ag&  an  thoae  into 
which  no  modem  dnmatiat  ia  likely  to  fall;  and 
that  he  learned  hia  beautiea  in  the  school  of  natnre, 
which  ia  ever  open  to  all  who  profeaa  the  fine  arts, 
phakspeara  may,  indeed,  be  inimitable,  but  there  are 
inferior  degreea  of  exci^lenoa,  which  taient  and  atudv 
cannot  fan  to  attain  (  and  the  statuary  were  much 
to  blame,  wbo,  in  despair  of  modelling  a  Venns  like 
that  of  Phidiaa,  ahould  set  himaelf  to  unitate  a  Chi- 
nese doU.  Tet  auch  waa  the  conduct  of  the  drama- 
tiats  of  Britain  long  afier  the  aopremacy  of  Sbak- 
apeare  had  been  acknowledged.  He  reigned  a  Grre- 
oan  prince  over  Persian  alaves ;  and  they  who  adored 
him  did  not  dare  attempt  to  use  hie  language.  The 
tragic  muse  appeared  to  linger  b^ind  the  taste  of 
the  age,  and  sail  used  the  constrained  and  mincing 
measure  which  she  had  been  taught  in  the  French 
achool.  Hughes,  Cumberland,  and  other  men  of 
.i^lent,  appeared  in  her  aervice ;  but  their  model  re- 


own  time  tftat  any  boMaSrta  won  mnia  to 
to  tn^Bdy  that  tnith  and  paaaioni  wiihovt 
declamation  ia  only  rant  ana  imparananna. 
Walpola,  however,  showed  what  might  ho 
adopting  a  mote  manly  aad  viaorooa  atylnof  < 
aitton  \  and  Home  displayed  the  anoeaaa  of  ■ 

natural  cnrrent  of  paasion.   'AelBn 

theme  not  only  totally  nnJk  far  lepreaaniBtiaBi, 

from  which' the  mind  nnafca  in  ptivnia  ata4yi 

ed  it  aa  a  man  of  gsnin^frea  from  the  trniMiaaf 

habit  and  ol  pedantry.    Hiacharaof  ain  TIUJA^- 

UriouM  JiMur  do  not  bekma  togsneral  dnnaaaL  feoc 

have  bold,  true,  and  indi^natleaiana  I  andtiieT 

guage  approaehea  that  of  the  llntagaof  i 

Drama.    The  Douflat  of  Home  la  noln 

ed  by  thia  apeciea  of  aont.  In  ik^km  and  eki 

it  doea  not  riae  above  other  prodnctiomi  of  ibe  pi^ 

liod.   But  the  intareat  tnma  upon  n  paaai—  vrlnk 

finda  a  response  in  areryboaomt  to  Ihoaa  wha  an 

too  old  for  love,  and  too  yooig  tot  nmhiiio^  ato 

all  alike  awake  to  the  warmth  and  imii^  of  nn> 

temal  and  filial  afibctbn.    tlia  aoano  oc  dm  w^ 

oogmtion  of  Douglaa's  birth  poM  _ 

the  afiectiona,  which,  whan  aomitad  mf 

repreaentation,  ia  acaroe  Mauad  in  the 

our  Drama.   It  ia  remaikabie  that  the  ' 

author  waa  ao  pari^  to  thia  theatmal 

as  to  introdnce  it  m  aavenl  of  *^'~  "^ 

din. 

The  comedy  of  the  Ibarth  period  ia  daadf  mm 
able  for  exhibiting  T3U  RiwU  and  TV  BAml, 
Scandal  Critinpreier  theiatleri  wMalk 
audience  reap,  pernapa^mon  ploaannfram 
mer ;  the  pleaaantry  DCMmof  a  mon  i  ^     ' 
tnddenta  more  eomplicatad  and  vaiie  . 
plot  more  intemtinsL    In  both  then playa^l^  ■ 
tlemanlike  eaae  of  Fannihar  ia  imiieo  win  tka  wfl 
ofCongreve.    Indeed,  the  wit  of  Sheridaa.  tbonn 
equally  brilliant  with  that  of  hia  oelobcated  paoaa- 
cessor,  flows  so  eaaily,  and  is  so  happily  afiaaled  I9 
the  tone  of  the  dialogue,  that  in  adnMnoain  mr- 
kles,  we  never  once  ooaerve  the  atioko  m  ika  mat 
which  prodttcn  them.    Wit  and  pleaaaatiy  aannd 
to  be  the  natural  atmoaphere  of  thia  mctraimdiaaaf 
man,  whon  hiatory  was  at  onoe  n  biiltia&t  aad  aa 
melancholy.    Gtoldamith  wasi  perhapa,  iaraialiaa 
to  Sheridan,  what  Tanburgh  wn  to  Congivva.  Hii 
oomedies  turn  on  an  eztravajganoe  of  intrigao  and  dia 
ginse,  and  ao  farbdong  to  the  Spaniah  a^iooL    Bnc 
the  eaae  of  his  humorous  dialogue,  aad  thadlbll,  yal 
true  conception  of  the  ehancter%  made  wfllrinBt 
amende  for  an  occasional  atiotch  m  point  of  prob^ 
bility.   If  all  who  draw  on  the  spectaton  fax  iaM* 
genoe  were  equally  prepared  to  oompenaato  by  a  asa- 
reaponding  d$gm  of  pleaawe,  they  would  have  fiida 
occaaon  to  complain.    The  elder  Colamn'a  /nlns 
1V\fet  and  some  of  hia  smaller  pieoaa,  am  worthy,  mmI 
it  is  no  ordinary  compliment,  of  being  placed  oniaa 
tbemmuteipieces.  We  dare  not  rank  CumbeHandn 
high,  althoupi  two  or  three  ^hianumerQuaeflbtla 
retain  poasemion  of  the  stage.    l\i  Wkoel  ^P^ 
hau  waa  certainly  one  of  the  bnt  acting  pMya  eC 
its  time  j  but  it  waa  perhapa  chieflv  on  aocountaf 
the  admirable  repreaentattve  whidi  mapriacipal  cha* 
meter  found  in  Mr.  John  Kemble. 

The  plays  of  Poote,  the  modem  Aiiatophaaaa 
who  venttued,  by  his  powera  of  mimickina  taa  mind 
aa  well  as  the  external  habits,  to  bring  uving  par- 
sons on  the  stage,  belona  to  thia  period,  and  make  a 
remarkable  part  of  iu  dramatic  hiatory.  Bat  we 
need  not  dwell  upon  it.  Foote  wn  an  unprincipled 
satiriat ;  and  while  he  affected  to  be  the  tsnor  o( 
vice  and  folly,  was  only  anxioua  to  extort  foibeai^ 
ance-money  n-om  the  timid,  or  to  fill  hia  thoatie  at 
the  indiscnminate  expensajof  friends  and  enemies 
virmotts  orvicioua,  who  preaented  foibln  enable  of 
beina  turned  into  ridicule.  It  is  a  just  punwbment 
of  tnis  course  of  writing^  that  Foote' a  plan, 
though  abounding  in  comic  and  humorous  dia- 
loRue,  have  died  with  the  par  tin  whom  he  ridi- 
cnled.  When  they  loat  the  znt  of  personality,  their 
popularity,  in  q>ite  of  much  intrinaic  merit,  £al  into 
utter  decay. 


EBUMY  ON  rsa  NLMMA. 


■winM  aachtting.  OtfridE,  in  our  Iktaera*  tone, 
Mrti  flimoiif  in  om  could  wither  of  them  ettrioC 
^om  fSua  literary  •dnirert  any  tptak  of  ooi^^eiiial 
0i«.  Nopait'Writtoii  for  eitber  of  thew  MtoDwbing 
ptffonDor^  hta  mrrnred  the  trmnaient  popularity 
wbichtlMtf  talents  could  give  to  almost  any  thing. 
The  troth  aeema  to  b^  that  the  Preoeh  model  had 
^een  wrought  upon  tul  it  waa  altogether  worn  out : 
and  a  new  unpulae  from  some  other  gaarter-ii  freeh 
tamng  op  oc  tike  aoiL  and  awakenmg  of  ita  latent 
energieo  hy  a  new  mode  of  culture,  waa  become  ab- 
aohitely  neeeaaary  to  the  renoTation  of  our  dramatic 
literatnie.  England  waa  deatined  to  receive  thia  im- 
vidae  from  Germany,  where  literature  was  in  the 
mat  luxuriant  f^w  of  vegetation,  with  all  ita  crop 
of  flowera  and  weeda  ruaning  up  together.  There 
waa  good  and  evil  in  the  importation  derived  from 
tfab  auparabundant  aouree.  But  the  evil  waa  of  a 
natora  aa  coni^rary  to  that  which  had  long  palaied 
our  dramatie  hiaratore,  thati  lil^a  the  hot  poiaon 
mini^ing  with  the  cold,  it  may  in  the  iaaoe  bnng  ua 
nearer  to  a  aute  of  heilth. 

The  aiiectaiiett  of  Frederic  n.  of  Pinaria,  and  of 
4{th«v  German  prinoeai  for  a  time  auppreaaed  the  na- 
tive litaratorai  and  borrowed  their  men  of  lettera 
-from  France,  aa  wall  aa  their  Jiair-dresam.--tiiflir 
Dramna  aa  well  aa  their  dreaaed  dishes.    The  con- 

rntal  coofta,  thenlbre,  had  no  ahare  in  forming 
national  Drama.   To  the  higheat  ckde  in  every 

oatbn,  that  of  Frapce  will  be  moat  acceptablei  not 
«idy  on  aoooont  of  its  atrict  propriety  and  confimni- 

ty  to  lit  conaenoneat,  but  alao  aa  securing  them 
4igainat  the  risk  of  hearing  bold  and  ofienaiva  truths 
ioctimd  in  the  neaenoe  of  the  aovareign  and  the 
anbjeet.  But  me  bold,  frank,  eordial,  and  rough 
•cluanotar  of  the  Oerman  people  at  large,  did  not 
Mliah  the  atyle  of  the  Preneh  trandiea  tranalated 
tn  their  atagsi  and  thia  cannot  be  wondered  at, 
'wfaan  thm  wida  difierenoe  batwesD  the  natSona  ia 


TWa  natkmal  charaotar  of  the  Oannana  ia  diame- 
irieaJiy  onwaate  to  that  of  the  Frsnch.  The  latter 
are  Unit  aunoat  to  frivolity,  qniekin  aeeing  pointa  of 
ridioiDe^  alowly  awakened  to  thoae  of  Mmg.  The 
Gennana  are  of  an  ahatracted,  graven  and  aonewhat 
MavT  tamper  I  leaa  aliva  to  the  ndiculooa,  mora 
«aail9  naovad  ay  an  appeal  to  tlw  paaaiona.  That 
whien  movea  a  Frenenman  to  laughter,  aflecia  a 
Gennan  with  aorrow  or  indignatbu ;  and  in  that 
which  tovehes  the  Oerman  aa  a  aourca  of  the  aub- 
lima  or  pathetie,  the  guiek-witted  Francfaman  asea 
«nly  anbject  of  laughter.  In  their  theatrea^  the 
Franchnsntt  oomea  to  judge,  to  aaennae  hia  entieal 
fcrwltieab  and  to  apply  the  rulsa  which  hehaa  team- 
an fcndawentaliy  or  by  rote,  to  the  perlbrniance  of 
Iha  (light.  A  uarman,  on  tha  contiaryt  cacpecta  to 
■aceiTa  that  violent  excitation  whieh  ia  moat  plea- 
.Jug  to  hia  imamnative  and  soaseiwhat  phlegmatic 
character.  Wfiila  ^  Fmnchman  judgaa  of  the 
lofii^  and  ahapa  of  the  play,  the  observance  of  the 
^■itiaii  and  the  denonaraent  of  the  plot,  the  Oerman 
«einanda  the  powedul  eontraat  of  charaeter  and 
paaeum, — the  aublime  in  tragedy  and  the  oateaaue 
wopmedy.  The  former  may  be  called  tha  lonnaluit 
4rf  dramatic  criticism,  kcfping  hia  eye  chiefly  on  its 
«otaiior  ahape  and  regular  loim }  the  latter  ia  the 
minti^  who,  disregardng  forma,  requiiaa  a  deep  and 
fowainil  tone  of  passion  and  of  sentiment,  and  is 
-often  content  to  surrandar  hia  feehnga  to  inadeqaate 


.  From  the di6arant  temper  of  the  nationa,  theme* 
nta  and  faulto  of  their  national  theatrea  became  di- 
•Mtnoally  oppoaed  to  each  other.  The  French 
nuthor  m  obliged  to  confine  himself,  as  we  have  al* 
{cady  obaerved,  within  the  circle  long  since  deacri- 
m  by  Anatotle.  He  must  attend  to  all  the  decorum 
w  the  scen^  and  conform  to  every  regulation,  wbe- 
<ner  rational  or  arbitrary,  which  has  been  entailed 
^Q  the  stage  ainoe  the  days  of  Corneille.  He  must 
^^«r  sofar  yield  to  feeling,  as  to  lose  sight  of  grace 
*na  digmty.  He  must  never  venture  so  far  in  quest 
Ski  r  •"}»ymci  as  to  run  the  risk  of  moving  the  ri- 
Aom  ihciilttea  of  an  audience,  ao  much  alive  to  the 


lodicrcM  th«t  thay  wiBjoteiod  onnakait  i»«ktf 
IS  to  others  the  source  of  the  grand  or  the  termla.  Tm 
€krman%  On  the  contrary,  have  never  aot»)ected  their 
poets  to  any  arbitrary  fimna.  The  division  of  tha 
empire  into  so  many  independent  statea,  haa  piia> 
vented  the  ascendancy  of  any  general  system  d 
criticism;  and  their  national  hteratnrs  waa  not 
much  cultivated,  until  the  timci  when  such  authority 
had  become  generally  unpopular.  Leasing  had  at- 
tacked the  whole  Frsnch  theatrical  ayatem  in  hM 
Oramaiurgie,  with  the  moat  bitter  raillery.  8chiU 
lar  brought  forth  hia  splendid  Dramaa  of  nomanea 
and  of  History.  Goethe  crowded  the  stage  widk  tha 
heroes  of  ancient  Gennan  chivalry.  No  meana  at 
exciting  emotion  were  condemned  as  irragolar,  pro* 
riding  emotion  were  actually  exdled.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ficenae  thua  given  to  tha 
poet,— the  willingnesa  with  which  the  kudience  sub- 
mitted to  the  moat  extravagant  poatolatea  on  thdr 
part,  left  them  at  liberty  to  exen  the  frill  eflbrta  d 
their  gpniua. 

Leaebg,  ScfaiUar,  and  Goethe,  became  at  onct  thf 
fathera  and  the  maatera  of  the  Gennan  theatre  i  ana 
it  must  be  ob|eeted  to  theaa  great  ilMn,  that,  m  tlia 
abundance  of  their  dramatio  talent,  they  aomelinisg 
forgot  that  their  pieoeaj  in  order  to  be  acted,  mnat  ia 
adapted  to  the  capahintiea  ofa  theatrei  and  that 

ar 

examplea  _  . 
faolta  which  the  exagOBratioa  of  their  fottowara  hm 
often  earned  into  teUft  extravagance.  The  play*  af 
Ohivaliy  and  of  Hiatory  were  foUowed  by  an  mutt- 
datbn  of  imiutiona,  in  which,  according  to  Schlegeli 
**  there  waa  nothing  hiatoiical  but  tha  namea  and  aa- 
temal  ciraimataiicea;  nothing  chivalraoa  but  tha 
helmata,  bucklera.  and  aworda;  and  nothing  of  eld 
German  honcaty  out  tha  anppoaed  rudeneaa.  Thn 
aentimeota  vrere  aa  aaodem  aa  they  were  vulgv  t 
fipom  ciiivaliT.piBcea  th^  weia  converted  into  caval- 
ry plays,  which  certainly  deaerve  to  be  acted  bv 
horses  rather  than  men."  (Schlegel  on  A*  Drammi 
J[t  ianot  the  estravagance  of  the  apparatus  ahme^ 
butexaggerationof  charaeter  and  aentimentwhiali 
have  been  joatly  aacribed  aa  fhnlta  to  the  OetmaB 
achooL  The  autbora  vpcar  to  have  introduced  too 
harahly,  brilliant  hghta  and  deepahadowai  the  t«p 
mid  ia  too  often  aubatituted  for  the  aublimei  and 
Ihcnltieaand  dispositknis  tha  moat  oppoaed  to  aaah 
other,  are  aoniatiinaa  described  tm  axiating  in  tha 

In  German  comedy  the  aame  foults  pradomiiwta 
to  a  ffpeater  degraeu    Tho  pathetic  comedy,  whidl 
might 
mmr\ 

a«hami  

over  all  the  continant.  The  moat  obviona  frnilt  af 
thia  epeciea  of  cemporition  is,  the  damoialiaing 
falaehoodof  thepictureawhichitoftratotta.  Tha 
vioiooa  are  fiaqaently  preaantad  aa  objecta  leaa  af 
cenanre  than  of  eympathy)  aometimea  thoyareai^ 
lected  aa  olgecta  of  unitationandpraiae.  There  ia 
an  affectation  of  attributing  noble  Mid  virtnoaa  aen^ 
timenH  to  the  persona  leaat  qualified  by  hafait  or 
education  to  entertain  t^em }  and  of  deacnbiiig  tha 
higher  and  better  educated  classes,  as  unifonn^jd«> 
ficient  in  those  fedingaof  liberality,  ganatosity,  and 
honour,  which  mar  be  considered  aa  propel  to  their 
situation  in  life.  Thia  eontraat  may  be  true  in  pa^ 
ticnlar  instaneea,  and,  being  need  epanngly,  might 
afibrd  a  good  moral  leason  i  nut  in  spite  oftrnth  aad 

erobabiuty  it  haa  been  sssnmed,  upon  all  occasionsL 
y  these  authora,  as  the  ground-work  of  a  aort  off 
mtellectual  jacobinism :  consisting,  aa  Mr.Colsridga 
has  welLexpreseed  it,  ''^in  the  oonnision  and  aubver- 
eion  of  the  natural  o(der  of  thiniia,  their  cauaea  and 
their  efiecca ;  in  the  excitement  of  eurpriae,  by  repra^ 
aenting  the  qualitiee  of  liberality,  refined  feeling,  and 
a  nice  sense  of  honour,  in  persons  and  in  dasaea  af 
Jife  where  experience  teaches  us  leaat  to  expaot 
them :  and  in  rewarding  with  all  the  eympathiaa 

I  the  dues  of  virtue,  those  criminal! 
law,  reason,  and 
from  our  esteem. 


ffpeater  degraeu  Tho  pathetic  comedy,  whidl 
ht  be  rather  called  domeatic  tragedy,  becanML 
»rtnnatdy,  very  popular  m  Qenmaaf ;  aad  foaad 
lampbn  w  £otaeboa,vrho  earned  tia  oongnaata 


that  are  the  dues  of  virtue,  those  criminals,  whoaa 

religion,  have  excommunicatai 


•^. 


^■'itssxraK  tre'draxa. 


1'  j4b<»  Qennan  taiU  wu  jntroduced  upon  the  Eog- 
,,^L«h  tli^tre  within  {beso  tweaty  years.  But  the 
,,  |>eUer  productions  of  her  stage  have  never  been 
.juaa^knownlous;  for  by  some  unfortunate  chance, 
^  ina  wretched  piecas  of  Kotzcbue  have  found  a  rea- 
,.dier  «cceptanc&  or  more  willing  translators,  than 
vUie.jwbliniity  of  Goethe,  the  romantic  strength  of 
.ijouller,  or  the  deep  trajpc  pathos  of  Leasing.  They 
t  Aaye  tended,  however,  (wretchod  as  the  niodel  is,) 

•to  introduce  on  our  Bia&o  a  degree  of  sentimentt.and 
.  awaken  among  the-auoieace  a  stukin  of  sensibility, 
..to  which  before  we  wera  strangers. 
\    Geqrge  Colraan's  comedy  of  John  BuU  is  by  far 

((he  b«sl  eftort  of  our  late  comic  Drama.  The  scenes 
„9f  broad  humour  i^e  executed  in  the  best  possible 
f»|toste :  and  the  whimsical,  yet  native  charactarsk  re* 

real  U£&    The .  sentimental 


.^lect  .the  manners  of 
ipiivta,  althougli  one 


of  them  includes   a  fioely 


)<9viWShtTap  sgeme  of  .patetnal  distress,  partake  of 

the  jaUctio  of  German  pathos.  But  the  piece  is 
^ll^thjuimoroiis  4nd  afibetiiigi  •nd  we  readily  ex- 
(fuae  Ua  obvtoua  toipeifectiona,  in  coBsidaratiiMi  of 
nllC9|QUing4Hur.l«)ightar  ood^our  tears. 
r  .Watfe  the  Bnttmatfife  leoeiyed  a  new  impulee 
c^9CQ  a  ctMiiury  whoM  Uterature  had  hiiherto  aearee 
eltfnniMBOwB  to  fixift^  she  was  aniiched  by  pfi^due- 
.|MM pf  ihfi nohfst  native  ^enias.  A  retiroa  faoale, 
iMOkw  And  wnlug  in  aolitudeb  ^pmaeitted  ito  .her 
ittMmirjmMn  the  mMaa  of  legaiiuBK  the  tnis  and 
amnuF  <«••  of  ttUiDnal  tfSffBdy.  31m  haa  ^traced  its 
itondfitioa  to  ihat  strong  infltwctinre  and  sympaclM- 
•m  aaaoaity,<vi^uek  tampca  men  to  look  into  (the  bo- 
(toiria  of  iheir  Mow  arsaturea,  and  to  aeak^  in  the 
-WfiMtaea  or^motiona  «f  othars,  thfrparaU  of  liieir 
fAMrn '  ^asabna.  She  haa  buiit  «•  too  llNindationa 
Mthkhabaiaki- bare,  and  iilualfat«d.ber  praoenta by 
iMttm^fea,,  Wbichi  wui  long:  ^  an  nononr  to  4be.  i^ 
il»  which  ihay.  woreproduioed,  and  adfnired  r^yet  Its 
Vfpraee^  vtfae»:it(ia  oonaidersd  that  ther  hatrerbean 
utad  lh«^  legitiniate  aphara  of  influence  npOn  the 
_  tblieraata 

nBiinidUa  thia  gillad  peraon,  the  names  of  Coleridge, 
iftfi  iCatnno^  and  other iman  of  talemai  throng  upon 
Mit-niODUaction{  nad  there  ia-onoi^  who,  to  JooRe 
4baih  thodmmatiCiakiCtch  he  has  giTen  us  in  JUbn^ 
sffhoc^  niuat  bO'Ooniidarod  as  a  tnateh  for  JBsol^aa, 
wnraa  in  his  aobhraaat  moada  of  horror.  .  It  is  no 
jMTt  of  our  plan,,  howoverr  to  enter  upon  tba  oitioism 
Aft  Qor  aontampocanaa.  /Sikffioe  it  to  say,  that  the 

age  ,haa  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  decay  of  dro<- 
flintio  talent. 

^)Bfaithercan  our  aatora  be  aupposad  inadeqnaie  to 
no.rnresantation  of  such  pieces  of  dramatic  son:  aa 
M»  jbttga  par 'avtbora  capable  of  BFodtieing.  We 
iwtroloat  lira.  Biddona  nnd  Jobn^Kamble,  One  we 
Ml  poaseas  .Kean,  Toung,  and  Miaa  O'Neil  ;*  and 
im  stage  haa  to  boast  other  tragic  perfimiiera  of 
cmt  tila  coaiedy,  nerhapa,  it  ^waa  never  more 
teaag.  In  point  of  aeaaery  and  decoration,  our 
4keaties  an  ao  amply  protided,  that  th^r  may  Ttiher 
•Bam  U  exosed  than  tofbit  abort  of  what  it  toiiaifed 
^aJbaoB  a  daatioal  aahibuion. 

^  Wlwre,  <then,  are  .we  to  look  for  that  anfonunate 
«»iatBii»alane&  which  eoalessedlrdepreasea  the  na- 
lianai  Drama,  in  despite^of  the  advantages  we  have 
ioiiinoralad?  We  appiehend  it  will  be  ftund  in  the 
nanqpoJyjpofNaged  bv  two  large  eetabtishmentu^ 
wnoh,  unhnpitylbr  the  progreea  of  national  taste, 
Md,  It  js  said,  withont  any  equivalent  advantage  to 
me  ptopnetors,  new  enjoy  the  exeluaive  privilege  of 
mmauc  Topresentation.  It  must  be  distinctly  un* 
Herstood,  that  we  attribute  these  disadvantages  to 
the  tjfgUm  itaelf;  and  by  no  mesne  chanye  them  upon 
ttoee  who  have  the  administration  of  either  theatre. 
The  propnetors  have  a  right  to^enjoy  what  the  law 
mvestsmthem;  and  the  managers  have  probably 
disebarged  their  duty  to  the  pnbKc  as  honoursbly  as 
t^eamatanees  would  admit  of;  but  the  system  has 
led  mto  errors  which  affect  public  taste  and  even 

e*  Since  the  PubUeatioQ  of  the  work  m  which  thin  estaf  orkin. 
r  awMfed.  MiM  O'Nat  ba«  exchafl«ed  ihehonouno^  puMIr 
iJ:^svsn£.  gas.'i^'p^"''* !-«"»«"«,«» 


public  morals*  We  shaE  brioily  oonnder  it  aai4p 
duences,  irff/,  the  mode  of  representation ;  ^ecofW' 
^y^  the  tQoauicxil  authors  and  performers;  ada 
thir^lft  the  qiahty  and . com^jociitioii  of  Lhe  atw- 
enoc. 

The  first  inconvenience. ansics  from  the  great aixe 
of  the  thcatrea,  which  hae  rendered  ih cm.  unfit  Isr 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  Dram u.  The  porsoas 
of  thq  peribrmors-sje,  in  tlwsa  huge  circl«e»  09  much 
dimiiiishe^l,  that  nothipg  short  of  thcmaak  and  bus- 
kia  could  retidcr  tliem  oiatinaly  vi^k  io  the  audi- 
ence. Show  and  maobinery  have,  ther^ar<\  usurped 
the  pkce  of  tragic  poetry ;  and  the  author  is  coca- 
pt'IIed  to  address  himself  la  the  eyes,  not  .to  ihea^ 
dersunding  or  feelings  of  the^specialors.  Thisft 
of  itself  ^  groee  error.  fi«ery  thangbeyoadoanact 
costameand  theatrical  decorum. istor^ign  taUiele- 

S'  timate  pyrpoass,of  the  I>rama^  as  teodwiB  ta  i£iMs 
e  aiteauon  of  the  aadieiiee }-  and -the  nvaliiF'Of^ 
scene-painter  and  thoempentescaanotibe  very  Mat- 
tering to  any  author  or.aetorof  geoias.  /BaaJdaiMtf 
attempts  at  decoration,  beirend  what  thcdecemajpf 
(he  pieea  re«iiasa,  iBMiat  end  in  paltry  'pai^et^iiiow 
exhibition.  The  taknte.of  4he  seono  #aiOter>taad 
meohaoiai  cannot,  owing,  to  ithe.ven  niiave.ol^ 
Btai^  nukebsHies,  aiegssitdtsiaaj^lhiBgthaiiolQe^ 
01  ndioale.  Thua  w«  nave  enlarged  oar  4ftmam>, 
so  aa  tD.destroy  tj^  eiSect  eC'aotmgr'MiotiMtaiif- 
ing  to  anj^^riaQtioM  thatdf  pantoniitaeraadi^aA 
ahow. 

<Samu%,.TheraeiMpolfof^etaroiaJ9e(tbeairas 
haa.  operated  aafaipearaMy  hoAh  .upon  eheai^ri^ 
waters  had  perteroMia.  Tbaibnnm.bayeihsnKia 
many  instaneea«  if  aoi  tfbsolwialyteiceiaM  ftamitma 
hcaae,.ye(  daicafed  fimm  appnafchiag  tt)4n.tha^teaa 
I  manner  as  meia  avoid. aiteoiHiM  Hf  Ptaaidaongbaa 
narrow.  wieket,<wtoioh>i8p«rpalaHiy  ftraoiiedflqrlafi 
impoHunate  orowd.  AHowing  ■  Ae:  1  ina  namii  a  M 
these  two  theairB0,'jadhsing>iir;thaifiiat  aidfinitha 
last  resort,  to  be  possessed  of  the  full  diadnmiamian 
neeessary  tontatok  ab  diffieult-««euppaBia«itbiW  to 
beatali.timea  ahhe  free  from  partiality  aqd'Aam 


praiudiee*-«Ull  tim>iiainber  bf  pliys  dmstApaB  U 

hBAds  must*paB¥eottheif^oing'S(|oaiJoiMce-to»d&; 
.and.  meet  fra^oently  ideter r  a  •  man  j»^rmk .  lal 
either  Aom.piiide  v^  raodeaty,  ftism  eatering  ari 
perltion,  oiogHsd  wkh  ideiay, >  -eolieitsltion,  -  taAi 
icutnuaetaacea,  '^hamktubwndaHfi^mtiomi^*^  it 
IS  nQneeassaryto  edd^  that  imtreasiaigihe4ianifadr 
4>f  theatrsa  an<i<dimiBSBhing'their:aiae,<^WDaldiMt«- 
rally  tead  to  eteite  aiaompetition  among  theiOBm- 
oers,  whoso  interest  it  is  to  make  expeomanlaiaa 
«he  pnbbo  taste;  sad  that  this  would  inihlBWr*^ 
owe  aay  mece,  ofTOBioaahte  ptomise,  aYair<«iniQV- 
tuiuty  of heittg  vepramri«ed.  It  is<iy>  saoh  >a tialnpa- 
utbon  that  oemuais  discovered  1  itis  thas  that  hoMi* 
ouilanau  .raisei  Wiwie'  beds  of  coamion  )flow«raf  9m 
the.ehatioe  of  dadiac  among  them  one  of  tituiu  mau 
vanelie»wbiehaM'mebodBt  of  their  art 

The  eBclaaivepriviiege.of  tharemilar  Imadaa  ike- 
airea  is  mnaUy,  or  ti^  a  greater  dfaree.  denimwiri 
to  thepeiforaMr4€oritiswkh<ttaeritytbsWwa|^t> 
his  way  to>a  Lmdon  engagement,  itjMwhm  aom 
saeeived,  he  ia  too  often  lethiaed  for  the  mere  pm^ 
pass  of  betdg  laid  aside  or  wM/biI,  as  u  is  isahaimllr 
nailed  r*^relidet^'that  iaaweekly'bordenaMviia 
pay-'hat  of  thstheatrc^'vrithottt  being  nriidneeMoea 
fottror  five  timea  in  the  aeason  to  exhibit  his  fslenwi 
inaO'ilMs system- the  managers  era ffrfeed  from  the 
necessity  of,  their  situation,  which  compels  them  to 
enlist  m  their  aervitie  evtftry  paHbrmer  wh^  seems  to 
poaaem  buds'Of  genhis,  ahhovgh  it  ends  ta  thdr 
being  so  crowdedtogether,  that  they  have  no  room 
to  blossom.  In  fact^  many  a  man  of  taloit  tbna 
brptx^t  from  the  acnve  exercise  of  a  profbsaion,  in 
which  exoeilence  can  only  ariw  from  practice,  te 
be  paid  for  remaining  obscore  and  inactive  in  Lon- 
don, and  supported  by  what  seoma  little  short  at 
eleemosynary  bounty,  cither  becomes  caieleas  of  hie 
business  or  disgusted  with  it  i  and  in  either  case, 
Btsgnates  in  that  mediocrity  to  which  want  oiexfSf^ 
cise  alone  will  often  condemn  natural  genius. 

lyUrdfy^  and  especially,  the  magratude  of  tbena- 


ESSAY  ON  THE  DRAMA. 


IT 


h«itT68  hM  oecasioiifd  them  to  be  deslinod  to  com- 
any  so  scendalona,  that  peraons  npt  yenrnicein 
fieir  taato  of  aociety,  muat  yet  exclaim  againat  the 
biise  as  a  national  nui8anc&  We  are  aware  of  the 
npossibility  of  excluding  a  certain  deacription  of 
smaies  from  public  placea  in  a  corrupted  metropolis 
ke  London  :  but  in  theatres  of  moderate  3ize,  fre- 
iiented  by  the  latter  class,  these  unfortunate  per- 
ona  would  feel  iheroaelvea  compelled  to  wear  a 
lask  at  least  of  deceacy.  In  the  present  theatres  of 
•ondon.  the  best  part  of  the  house  is  openly  and 
vowedlY  set  off  for  their  reception;  and. no  part  of 
;  which  u  open  to  the  public  at  large  is  free  from 
beir  intrusion,  or  at  least  from  the  open  display  of 
be  disgusting  improprieties  to  which  their  neigh- 
ourhood  gives  rise.  And  these  houses,  raised  at  an 
mmense  expense  are  so  ingeniously  mtsconstruct- 
d«  that,  in^  the  pnvate  boxes,  you  see  too  little  of  the 
lay,  and,  in  the  j)ubUc  boxes,  greatly  too  much  of 
.  certain  description  of  the  company.  No  man  of 
lalicacy  would  wish  the  female  part  of  his  family  to 
la  exposed  to  auch  acenes ;  no  man  of  sense  would 
riah  to  put  youth,  of  the  male  sex,  in  the  wajr  of 
nch  temptation.  This  eYil,  if  not  altof^ether  arising 
irom  the  large  size  of  the  theatres,  has  been  so  in- 
takulably  increased  by  it,  that,  unless  in  the  case  of 
itrong  attraction  upon  the  stage,  prostitutes  and 
bar  admirers  nsoaUy  form  the  i»rincipal  part  of  the 
HiOMnce.  We  censure,  and  with  justice;  the  oor- 
uption  of  morals  in  Parts.  But  in  no  public  place 
n  that  metropolis  ia  vice  permitted  to  bear  so  open 
ad  andadons  a  front  as  in  the  theatres  of  London. 
Murebced  infiimyui  in  foreign  cities  never  permitted 
o  mault  deeen<nr.  Those  who  ssek  it  most  go  to 
he  haunts  to  which  its  open  disclosure  is  limited. 
A  London,  if  we  would  eqjoy  our  most  classical 
wblio  amusement,  we  are  braved  by  gross  vice  on 
be  *very  threshold. 

We  notice  these  svils,  without  pretending  to  point 
mt  the  remedy.  I(  however,  it  were  possible  so  to 
orange  the  interests  concerned,  that  the  patents  of 
ha  present  theatres  should  cover  four,  or  even  six, 
if  smaller  siz&  we  conceive  that  more  ^ood  actors 
voald  be  found,  and  more  good  plays  wntten ;  and. 
m  a  necessary  consequence^  that  good  sociefy  would 
Utand  the  theatre  in  sufficient  numbers  to  enforce 
aspect  to  decency.  The  acoess  to  the  stage  would 
16  rendered  easy  to  both  authors  and  actors;  and 
ilchounh  this  might  give  scope  to  some  rant,  and 
blaa  taste,  it  oould  Jiot  fail  to  call  forth  much  exoel- 
snoatnat  must  otherwise  remain  latent  or  repress- 
ed. Thb  theatres  would  be  relieved  of  the  heavy 
Bpanse  at  present  incurred,  in  paying  performers 


who  do  not  play ;  and  in  maintaining,  aa  both  Dm- 
ry-Lane  and  Coven t  Garden  do  at  present,  three 
theatrical  corps,  for  the  separate  purposes  of  trage- 
dy, comedy,  and  musical  pieces ;  only  one  of  which 
can  be  productive  labourers  on  the  same  evening, 
though  all  must  be  supported  and  paid.  According 
(0  our  more  thrifty  plan,  each  of  these  companies 
would  be  earning  at  the  same  time  the  fruits  of  their 
professional  industry,  and  a  due  profit  to  the  house 
they  belong  to.  The  hours  of  representation,  in  one 
or  more  of  these  theatres,  might  be  rendered  more 
convenient  to  those  in  high  life,  while  the  middling 
classes  might  enjoy  a  rational  and  classical  enter- 
tainment after  the  business  of  the  day. 

Such  an  arrangement  might  indeed,  be  objected 
to,  by  those  who  entertain  a  holy  horror  of  the  very 
name  of  a  theatre ;  and  who  imagine  impiety  ana 
blasphemy  are  inseparable  from  the  Drama.  We 
have  no  room  left  to  argue  with  such  persons;  or 
we  m^t  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  dramatic  art 
is  in  Itself  as  capable  of  being  directed  to  right  or 
wrong  purposes,  as  the  art  of  printing.  It  is  true, 
that  even  after  a  play  has  been  formed  upon  the 
most  virtuous  model,  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  reUeion  wul  be  better  employed  than  be 
who  is  seatea  in  a  theatre^  and  listening  to  the  per- 
formance. To  those  abstracted  and  enrapt  spirits^ 
who  foel,  or  suppose  they  feel,  themselves  capable 
of  remaining  constantly  involved  in  heavenly 
thoughts,  any  sublunary  amusement  may  jusdy 
seem  frivolous.  But  the  mass  of  mankind  are  not 
so  framed.  The  Supreme  Being,  who  claimed  the 
seventh  day  as  his  own,  aCotted  the  other  six  days 
of  the  week  for  purposes  merely  human.  When  the 
neceasi^  of  dailv  labour  is  removed,  and  the  call  of 
social  duty  fulfilled,  that  of  moderate  and  timely 
amusement  claims  its  place,  as  a  want  mherent  in 
our  nature.  To  relieve  this  want,  and  fill  up  the 
mental  vacancy,  games  are  devised,  books  are  writ- 
ten, music  is  composed,  q>ectacles  and  plays  are  in- 
vented and  exhiSited.  And  if  these  last  have  a 
moral  and  virtuous  tendency ;  if  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed are  calculated  to  rouse  our  love  of  what  is 
noble,  and  our  contempt  of  what  is  base  or  meant 
if  they  unite  hundreds  in  a,  sympathetic  admiration 
of  virtue,  abhorrence  of  vice,  or  derision  of  folly  i 
it  will  remain  to  be  shown  how  far  the  spectator  is 
more  criminally  engaged,  than  if  be  had  passed  the 
evening  in  the  idle  gossip  of  society ;  in  the  feverisb 
pursuits  of  ambition ;  or  m  'he  nnsated  and  insatisbte 
struggle  after  gam— me  graver  employments  ot  tna 
present  Ufe.  but  equally  unconnected  widi  oui  exist- 
ence heraaner. 
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PREFACE. 


The  history  of  the  following  remarkable  productions  of  their  illustrious  author t 
mind,  may  be  very  briefly  told.  They  were  written  some  time  ago,'  with  tfaft 
kind  intention  of  serving  a  youthful  friend,  then  pursuing  his  theological  studies; 
but  without  the  slightest  idea  that  they  would  ever  meet  the  public  eye.  C5r^ 
cumstances,  however,  which  have  occurred  since  that  period,  induced  the  gentle- 
man for  whom  they  were  composed,  to  request  the  author's  permission  to  publiaii 
theitf  for  his  own  benefit,  which  was  cordially  granted. 

,In  these  Discburses,  the  reader  will  find  some  of  the  most  momentous  questioos 
which  can  exercise  the  humaa  mind,  discussed   with  great  eloquence,  ingenuilyi 
and  force  of  argument.     Yet  it  was  not  without  a  strong  feeling  of  diffidence,  thai 
the  writer  consented  to  lay  before  the..puhli&  this. new  Jind  fifriking  jftoof  of  Am 
Mrength  and  versatility  of  his  genius,  as  will  appear  firom  the  following  £xtratci| 
of  a  Letter. 


••The  Religffdtis  *DJ5c<Jursfe8  Ivhich  you  cafl  lo  my "  mmd;  were 'written  entirdjf 
for  your  use,  and  are  therefore  your  property.  They  were  never  intended  fatf. 
publication,  as  nobody  knows  better  than  yourself;  nor  do  I  willingly  conMfflf 
that  they  should  be  now  given  to  the  press,  as  it  may  be  thought  that  I  h^ 
intermeddled  with  matters  for  which  I  have  no  commission.  I  have  also  to  wU, 
that  they  contain  no  novelty  of  opinion,  and  no  attempt  at  brilliancy  of  composi- 
tion.  They  were  meant,  I  may  remind  you,  to  show  that  a  rational  and  practical 
discourse  upon  a  particular  text  was  a  task  more  easily  performed  than  yoa«  m 
your  natural  anxiety,  seemed  at  the  time  disposed  to  believe.  I  am  afraid  that 
those  who  open  this  pamphlet  with  expectations  of  a  higher  kind  will  h^  mash 
disappointed.  As,  however,  yon  seem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  publication  migitt 
be  attended  with  much  benefit  to  you,  I  make  no  objection  to  it,  and  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  it  suits  your  purpose.  This  Letter  will  sufficiently  indicate  my 
consent  to  any  gentleman  of  the  trade  with  whom  you  may  treat. 

"  I  am,  yours,  very  sincerely, 

Abbotsvord,  January  2.  1828.  3 
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nrnzmaawof  and  the  jbwisk  DUPOiaAanirs 

COJttFAB£0. 

"  Tbkk  iK|t  Uiat  I  tBMwn».to  dcctoov  Uia  law  or  tfat  profilMto  { 
tm  not  tome  to  detUQjr^  but  to  fuoL^*— Mattbkw  T.  17. 

Titft  SdruHtt  on  the  M Mitit  formed  one  of  those 
9eca«ion9  upon  which  owr  blramd  Baviour  conde- 
leended  to  intimate  to  hie  fiollowers,  at  eonnderable 
Iqngth,  the  \n]ri>o9e  of  his  heatenlf  mission^  and  the 
nelation  whiofa  it  bore  to  the  ancient  dispensation  of 
IfMea^  imder  which  the  Jews  had  been  trained  for 
»  many  centuries.  Vhe  tQ^t  before  us,  as  well  as 
ike  woras  which  follow  in  toe  same  chapter,  contain 
m  express  and  general  declaration  on  this  snl^t, 
rtnrtimg  perhaps  to  those  who  listened  to  the  Dirine 
speaker  at  the  time,  and  on  which  infidels  in  subse^ 
inent  times  hvve  endeoToored  to  ground  a  charge  of 
nconastene^v  Wei  will  piesomei  with  such  con- 
iseness  as  the  oeoasion  requires^  and  with  the  hu- 
nilky  beooimng  those  who  ventore  to  approach  the 
Wk^f  the  Cdrenan^  to  consider  this  most  impor- 
•nt^  declaration  as  it  coneem*~Fira t :  Those  to 
pb^m  it  was  instantly  and  directly  addressed  i  and, 
l<K>eiMly).  the  present  generation,  who  look-  back  on 
rhM  was  then  spoken  with  the  advantage  of  com* 
»ani|g  the  dnine  prophecy  with  the  events  which 
lavie  sipee  ensued. 

Upofi  the  Htst  potnti  we  are  to  remember  that 
came  to  hi$  own,  and  that  his  own  received 
Aei.  He  profiered  the  ineetimable  treasures  of 
ClMpelto  UMt-ohosen.  people  to  whom  God  him-^ 
letf-ihaqoendescended  to  be  legislatori  and«  vain  of 
heir  own  imagiiMry  wealfh,  they  refused  to  accept 
hk  new- and  fair  richer  gift  at  his  hands.  Nay,  it 
nren  seemed  thai  the  nearer  they  a|)proaohed  in  ex- 
enial  observance^  at  least  to  claim  in  a  peculiar 
uuiner  the  title  or  ohildrsn  obedient  to  the  law  of 
Mb  heavenly  Piatbeiv  the  less  ware  the  Jews  die- 
laaed  to  reeo8[oise  Hiintbat  was  graator -than  Mo- 
esi  His  mission  was  rejeetad  by  th«  ^Saddnoees,  the 
me-tbinkereof  the  Jodaioail  instituiisn,  who  disbe« 
isved  the  exiaiemie  of  angel  and  spirit,  and  whose 
kepiioal  and«selfirii  opmions  made  them  deaf  to  the 
motamation  of  salvatioA.  Theyf  who  believed  in 
A  ^etats  of  futwe  retribntion,  and  conceived  that 
he  souls  and  bodiesof  men  want  down  to  the  grave 
egetber.  luxurioos  «f  men  who  would  si^y  the 
asaing  hour,  ;ind  indinerent  as  men  who  held  spe- 
idatsra-  doettinea  as  of  triflmg  importance,  were 
ntersUy  <visfse  to  the  rsoeption  of  a  system  whicli 
■plied  m  general  reannciation  of  all  temporal  bene- 
ilB|  and  snbjected  the  diasqiles  of  Christ,  as  well  as 
beir  Divine  Teaehei^  to  poril,  prKvation,  captivity, 
adidvatk 

Bat  -beades  these  EpicoBsans  of  Israel^  the  Phari« 
asB^  also  a  sect  wha  placed  their  pride  in  the  most 
tecMe.obsorvaiMsa-or  the  law  of  Moesat  who  adr 
tiUad  the  exiBleBce<  of  a  stata  of  ftitaie  rewards 
adi  punishments  t  who  belieiFed  in  the  immortality 
f  the  aool,  and  were  systematically  le^ilar  in  divine 
riaahin  and  relnpoua  onhnancea,  were  even  more 
iimical  to  the  Gospel  than  the  Sadduoees  them- 
elves.  What  startled  tke  AtiuUi  amid  his  carnal 
oioynanms  no  less  distmbed  the  Aypoeri!*  ;  who» 
!i  tM  pleaitude  of  spkataal-niide,  thanked  God  that 
lO  had  not  madahim  ea  other  men,  or  even  Ma  the 
LttiAle  publicaB,.wha^  with  a  contrits  and  broken 
iMHi  was.  laying  a  eonfiMoo  of  his'sins  before  an 


tmdonbtedly  in  onr  blessed  Setvionr's  detsction  of 
their  hypocrisy,  and  his  publicly  exposing  the  foul 
principles  and  practices  which  they  covereo  with  the 
most  formal  affectation  of  strict  holiness.    They  • 
could  not  bear  the  light,  which,  not  content  with 
playing  on  the  outside  of  their  whited  sninlohres, 
penetrated  into  their  foul  charnels,  and  showed  to 
the  pablio  gaae  the  dust  and  rottenness  which  their 
showy  exterior  concealed.    Thev  could  not  endure- 
the  friendly  seal  of  the  Drrine  Pfaysieian^  when  he  ^ 
rent  from  their  wounds  the  balsams  with  which-' 
they  soothed,  and  the  rich  tissoes  under  which  they" 
concealed  them,  and  exhibited  festering  and  filthy-* 
cancers,  which  could  be  cured  only  by  tne  prober  the  < 
knila^  and  the  cautery.    Hence  they  were;  from  the  i 
bcMginning  of  our  Saviour's  nsnistrv  until  its  diem^ 
fuTconsummatioR,  (in  which  thevhad'ajparti<ndar-t 
share,)  the  constant  eneosieaof  the  doctrme  and  of' 
the  person  of  ^  the  bleesed  Jesus.-  Under  hiskees  ^ 
and  eearchingeye,  thepretenaons  whieh  they  hedao  ' 
long  made  in  order  to  be  esteemed  ef  men,  werees*' 
posed  without  dieRiiiieef  their  enlarged  garments  sn#'' 
extended  phyfacterieOk  their  lengthened  prayers^  thair  - 
formal  ceremonial,  and  tithee  of  laieFt  andanise^' 
were  denounced  as  of  no  aiMol  withoat  the  weifi^lisr  ^ 
matteraof  the  lawr-justice,  mercy,  and  faith.    Feeir 
ing  thus  their  own  sanctimonious  professions  belli 
up  to  contempt,  and  their  preteneione  to  pubKe  vene- 
ration at  once  exposed  and  destroyed,  the  Phanseeee 
became  the  active  and  violent  opposere  of-  those' » 
doctrines  to  which  the  Sadduoeee,  with  soUea  apa* 
thy,  seem  to  have  refased  a  hearings    It  was  tl>» 
Pharisees  wh^maligned  the  lifb  of  our  bleseed  Loidf 
who  essayed  to  perplex  the  wisdom  €tt  Omnipoteaee 
by  vain  andoapttous  interrogatoriee^  and  whoy  una^ 
ble  to  deny  those -miracles  by  whicit  the  miseien-.of  > 
Christ  wasauthenticated  andprevedi  blasphemously  • 
imputed  them  to  the  agency  of  demons. 

Bat,  in  particular,  their  objections  wwe  fygmdai:* 
uvjon  argumenu  the  most  powerful  of  any  vmhthe 
pride  and  national  praiudioeeof  the  Jewa^  wIm^ th^  •> 
objected  that  Jesue  of  Naxareth  had  it  m  contaiB*' 
plation  to  innovate  upon  and  deatroy  the  Le^tieal  i 
Law,  that  ancient  ana  eolema  system  of  institatioaat^> 
committed  to  the  children  of  Israel  by  OinnipoaNie> 
wisdom ;  the  demolition  of  which  most  have  hadtka  ; 
natural  oonsequeooe  of  blending  together  Jews  and< ' 
Genttlesi  and  strippnig  the  former  of  all  those  di»>i 
tingnished  priyileffee  which  were  sssmned  to  them* 
as  the  child? ea  of  the  promiae.    Suoh  aigumenUK  > 
wa  may  easily  oenceivey  wars  ntore  likely  ttiatt  any*  - 
other  toobetmt  the  progresa  of  the  Christkn  m1^> 
cion/   "  Who  is  thisi,'' the  aoofMrs  mi^t  hava  aaidf' 
^  who  is  wiser  than  Moses,  and  mote  holy:  ikfm 
Aaron /^    Who  is  this,  who  pmsnawa  to  lonrar  and  . 
defoee  the  glory  of  the  saactaary,  and  to  ananL. 
those  inatttntions^  to  the  observance  of  whieh  aach 
splendid  promises,  to  the  neglect  of  which  aaekdim* 
falpunishmenta,  are  annexeof  ih  the  Mosaic  statateat 
Cur»0d  bmkeOudconJirmsiknoi  all  tfuwtrdg  t^thim 
law  to  do  them  i  aiich  are-  the  recorded  words  of 
the  Almightr-And  who  is  he."  may  theee  blinded 
Israelites  have  demanded,  "wnopratends  to  relax 
or  innovate  upon  asyatem  so  fearfully  asnctioned)" 
The  text  which  we  nave  befoie  us  must  be  consi 
deied  as  the  answer  of  Jeans  to  these  misrepressa, 
teAasia^T^idcnotthatlamtotiutode^roiyUielBnk 
ofnd  the  vmkete  ;  /  am  not  eoau  to  deetrift  but  to 
fiiJifiL    And  this  declaration  ¥nll  be  found  equally 
ttiM^  whether  we  examine  it  with  refiBceiice  to  the. . 
doctrinea  preached  and.enforeed  by  our  Saviour,  or 
to  that  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the<prophals  wliisb. . 


tmnu^us.QPPi^tiiui  jto  the/iQii>tL  tanetc  Ijtad  root 


Tba  canae  o£  the  Phariases' .  unbehel^  and  thais  i  araae  firom  his  life^  luasaffBing^.ajid  ma  death' lei 


our.redamptioii. 
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REUGIOUSl  DISCOURSES. 


Coiiaideriii|f  the  text  in  tba  Jfrtf  point  of  yiew,  the 

Eindpa]  topics  iinieted  upon  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
oont,  show  that  Jeeue,  the  divine  commentator 
upon  a  divine  work,  preached  to  his  disciples,  and  to 
the  Jews  in  general,  the  fiil61ment  of  the  law,  by 
showing  them  in  what  the  spirit  and  efficacy  of  the 
Mosaic  mstitutions  actually  consisted. 

Although  there  be  no  question  that  the  Almighty, 
through  all  ages,  had  been  pleased  to  enlighten  the 
eyes  of  many  moi vidua!  s  among  his  chosen  people, 
to  see  ana  know  the  secret  purposes  of  his  dispensa- 
tion! yet  it  is  certain  that  tne  great  majority  of  the 
Jewish  nation  had.  for  some  tiiue  prior  to  the  advent 
of  our  Saviour,  fallen  into  many  gross  and  carnal 
errors,  both  respecting  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
In  regard  to  the  former,  they,  and  particularly  the 
Beet  of  the  Pharisees,  seein  to  have  lost  all  sense  of 
the  end  and  purpose  of  the  types  and  ceremonies, 
ei^ined  by  Moses,  and  to  have  substituted  the  mi- 
nute discharge  of  his  ritual  as  something  excellent 
and  meritorious  in  itself^  capable  of  being  received 
as.  an  atonement  ibr  the  neglecting  those  general 
points  of  virtue  and  mori^ty,  upon  which  that  dis- 
pensation, as  well  as  all  that  emanates  from  the  pi- 
Tine  Author,  was  originally  founded,  and  vrith  which 
it  ought  for  ever  to  have  be^n  animated.  But  when 
the  ooaervance  of  the  minute  ceremonial  was  sub- 
stituted, instead  of  love  to  God  and  duty  to  our 
neighbours,  the  system  resembled  some  ancient 
trae^  which  continues  to  show  green  boughs  and  a 
•tatel/  form  to  those  who  regard  it  only  on  the  out- 
side, out  when  carefully  examined,  proves  rotten 
and  folse  at  heart,  and  valueless,  excepting  as  a 
matter  of  outward  show ; 

*  AB  green  and  vrlMlj  IVuh  withoat,  but  worn  and  gnj  within." 

In  pointing  out  to  his  hearers^  therefore,  the  true 
fulfilment  ofthe  Law,  our  blessed  Redeemer  showed 
that  it  conaisted  not  m  a  strict  and  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  express  precepts  of  the  Law,  but  in  the 
adoption  of  an  ample  and  liberal  interpretation,  car- 
ryinii  the  epvtit  ot  each  precept  into  all  the  corres- 
ponoing  relations  of  life.  Thus,  he  taught,  that  not 
alone  oy  actual  slaughter  was  the  perpetrator  in 
danger  of  the  jud&nnent,  but  that  all  causeless  en- 
mity, all  injurious  language,  the  source  and  provo- 
cation of  deeds  of  violence,  was  forbidden.  Not 
only,  sdded  the  same  pure  and  heavenly  Teacher,  is 
the  foul  act  of  adidtery  j)rohibited  in  the  Law,  but 
aU  unclean  thoughts  which  lead  to  such  a  crime  are 
forbidden  by,  the  same  precept  The  same  law,  pur- 
sues the  Divine  Interpreter,  which  prohibits  a  breach 
of  oath,  forbids,  by  its  essence,  all  idle  and  unne^ 
oessary  appeals  to  that  solemnity  i  and  the  same 
precept  which  verbally  sjoea  no  farther  than  to  en- 
jom  an  equitable  retribution  of  injuries  according  to 
the  lex  taUonisy  includes  in  it  a  recommendation  to 
humility,  to  patience  under  and  forgiveness  of  inju- 
ries, to  universal  benevolence,  to  the  return  of  good 
for  evil,  and  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  not  in 
the  restricted  and  Umited  sense  of  compliance  with 
the  letter  of  the  Law,  but  with  an  extended  snd 
comprehensive  latitude,  becoming  the  children  of 
our  heavenly  .Father,  whose  universal  benevolence 
causes  the;  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  fjood,  and 
his  rain  to  descend  on  the  just  and  the  unjust 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  as  a  commentator  on  the 
Law,  and  addressing  hiinself  to  those  who  were, 
bom  under  its  dispensations,  did  Jesus  come,  not  to 
destroy^  but  to  fiilnl  it ;  not  to  take  away  the  positive 
prohibition  of  gross  evil,  but  to  extend  that  prohibi- 
tion against  the  entertainment  of  angry  and  evil 
thoughts,  which  are  the  parents  of  sucn  actions;— 
not  to  diminish  the  interdiction  against  violence  and 
malevolence,  but  to  enlargjs  it  into  a  positive  precept, 
enjoining  to  benevolence  in  action,  and  resignation 
in  suffering.  At  the  same  time,  our  Saiiour  taught 
the  Inferior  value  of  that  oomphance  with  the  forms 
ofthe  ritual  so  much  insisted  upon  by  the  Pharisees, 
when  plaoed  in  competition  with  the  practice  of  the 
Turtocs  enjoined  by  the  Law ;— and  that  reconciha- 
tioB^vith  an'offended  brother,  was  a  duty  preferable 
even  to  the  offering  up  a  gift,  althou^  the  devout 
ceremonial  was  already  commenced  by  its  being 


laid  upon  the  altai*.    In  a  word,  our 
his  disciples  such  a  fulfilment  of  the 
in  spirit  and  effect  £ar  exceed  the  drft  fonsal,  U 
eonmlianc^  of  which  hypocrites  showed  them 
capable  for  the  carnal  purpose  of  raisini^the^pseiTi 
in  the  opinion  of  others  t  and  be  sealed  his  inter- 
pretation with  the  awful  denunciation.  Except  in 
righteousntas  ehail  exceed  the  righteoufhcB^  of 
Scribes  and  Pharieees^  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
kingdom  ofhMiveru. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  have  we  proceeded  upon 
first  head  of  our  discourse,  being  an  attempt  to  show 
how  far  the  doctrines  of  Chriat,  as  preached  be6 
his  disciples,  were  consonant  to  and  a  fulfilment 
the  law  of  Moses ;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  ta 
to  prove,  from  a  comparison  of  texts,  that  the  gem4 
of  the  christian  doctrine,  so  beautifully  and  bror  ^^ 
developed  and  displayed  Jn  die  Gospel,  are  to  be  f 
in  the  ancient  dispensation,  although  they  had 
unhappily  bst  sight  of,  by  such  pretenders  to  i 
tity  among  the  Jews,  as  found  the  observance  of  tl 
Mosaic  ceremonial,  more  easy  than  compliance  wii 
the  benevolent  precept  enforced,  aa  well  in  the  La^ 
as  in  the  Gospel—  Tmm  tlhaU  love  thijf  ndghbatir 
thyself.  Lev.  xix.  18.  But  such  an  inveatiga  ' 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present  purpose. 

Secondly,  The  Law  was  not  only  expounded 
Jesus  in  reference  to  its  being  fulfilled  io .  ^irit 
in  truth  by  his  disciples.  This  exposition  indeed 
all  that  could  be  distinctly  understood  by  tlie 
which  his  i^imediate  discourse  made  blaased;  ba 
there  was  a  fiirther  and  mors  raysterisns  meani 
not  to  be  understood  at  the  mooMnt  bx  thoae 
whom  the  text  was  addressed,  but  upon  wbifdi  faS 
events,  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  bl 
Saviour,  and  the  general  increase  of  C 
have  cast  an  awful  and  importtot  light  Hm  La< 
and  the  Prophets  were  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  to  b»' 
fulfilled,  not  only  by  the  doctrines  which  Christ 
preached  explanaiiery  ef  their  true  import,  bat  ky 
the  events  ot  his  life,  and  by  the  scheme  of  rcdcny' 
tion  which  be  promulgated.  And  it  is  here  that  bh 
fidels,  availing  themselves  as  usual  of  an  inaalatsd 
text,  and  subjecting  it  to  their  own  exqlaaiTe  Jntoiw. 
pretation,  have  asked  the  Christians  tnumpbant^ 
m  what  manner  the  words  of  the  Founder  of  am 
religion  have  been  verified.  "Came  not  ho,**  mg 
such  cavillers,  "  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  pBa» 
phet&  briefly  after  whose  advent  Jerusalem  and  hsf 
temple  were  destroyed,  her  sanctuary  defiled  ana 
violated,  and  the  observances  of  the  Moaaie  Lav 
rendered  in  many  instanoes  impossible,  oven  to  the 
scattered  remnant  who  yet  profisss  obedienee  te 
them?  Are  not  these,"  such  persona  nr^e,  **ths 
direct  consequences  of  the  Christian  itohgionY-ia 
not  the  destruction  ofthe  Law  of  Moses  inefaidedin^ 
the  detail  which  we  have  given  1— and  can  it  then 
be  said  that  the  Founder  of  the  rival  dispensation 
came  upon  earth  not  to  destroy  the  old  Larw.  bai  ta 
/t2iMit" 

Such  are -the  objections  to  winch  it  is  om  doty  is 
be  prepared  with  an  answen  **  shovring  a  leaaon  fer 
the  faith  that  is  in  us."  We  shaH  for  this  porpoM 
view  the  text  both  in  the  negMive  and  pioskiva: 
branch,  and  endeavour  to  psove^ '  1st  •That  GhrisC 
oame  not  to  destroy  the  Law.  2dly.  That  kf  hia 
coming  the  Law  was  fulfilled ;  and  tn  sash  an  eoi- 
tent,  that  aa  ne^era  richer  propitiation  was  made  to 
offended  justice,  never  were  imhappy  erinrinaia,  if 
enabled  by  faith  to  discover  the  true  way  to  satey, 
more  fully  entitled  to  sue  oiit  their  pardon  under  a 
law,  which,  however  rigid,  had  been,  by  the  au0h 
ings  and  death  of  bur  blessed  Redeemer,  cempleM^ 
satisfied  and  fiilfiUed. 

FireL  Ottr  blessed  Saviour  came  not  to  d 
the  Law  of  Moses ;  and  tiiat  the  typical 
the  national  and  peculiar  enactments  of  the  Je 
legblator,  should  be  abrogated,  wajs  no  oonditiiMiui 
the  Gospel  o£fored  to  them,  out  a  eonMquenee  ef 
their  own  rejection  of  the  terma  of  proflered  sahaf^ 
tion.  GkKi  was  not  forgetful  of  the  prombe  he  bai 
made  to  his  servant  Abraham,*  and  the  deetnieiian 

•  John  WH.  tt.  Tbiir  fkdMT  JLhfahaffl  rtfoiesd  to  tat 
•DO  he  Mw  it,  and  wm  sImL 


« 

*  • 


i  JtrasalemitaKl  ifti  Timple'are  to  be  charsed,  not 
ipoo  the  diriiie  Lenfllator,  but  upon  the  inntuated 
teeampn^n  of  the  Jewish  teachers,  and  the  judicial 
tadness  oiP  the  people  in  eeneral.  The  gate  of  sal- 
mtion  was  opened  for  the  Jews,  loi^;  oefore  the 
len(ile%-  we^  called  upon  to  enter  in,  nor  was  it 
tttil  the  wicked  labourers  had  slain  and  cast  forth 
lis  only  Son,  that  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  was 
neved  to  destroy  these  wicked  labourers,  and  let  his 
iaeyard  to  other  labour^fs,  who  should  render  to 
m  the  fruits  in  their  seasons. 
The  truth  of  what  is  above  stated  is  evident,  when 
ve  consider  that  our  holy  Saviour  was  bom  a  Jew, 
md  from  his  birth  to  his  death  wis  strictly  subject 

0  the  Dispensation  of  Moses,  complying  in  his  own 
erson  with  all  ita  ceremonials,  and  recommending 
imilar  compliance  to  all  his  disciples  and  followers, 

1  order  that  by  no  Qeg^lect  of  the  typical  or  ceremo- 
lul  Pftrt  of  their  religion,  the  Pharisees  might  be 
istined  in  the  calumnies  which  accused  him  of  an 
ttempt  to  destroy  the  law  of  Moses.  In  the  very 
esaon  which  inculcates  the  superiority  of  the  duties 
I  benevolence  to  the  payment  of  tithes  and  other 
oatteof  of  observance,  Doth  are  mentioned  as  exist- 
Qlg  duties,  though  preoedence  in  weight  and  import- 
Ace  is  given  to  the  former.*  TTiese  thingt  ougtU 
t  to  fiave  doncj  says  our  Lord,  and  not  to  leave  the 
&4r  undone.  Again,  when  his  divine  power  had 
Mtored  the  sick  to  health,  they  were  commanded  by 
Em  to^repair  to  the  temple,  and  purify  themselves 
~  )rding  to  the  Law.    On  all  occasions,  our  divine 

'iator  showed  the  most  an^uous  wish  to  bring 
.in  the  pale  of  his  salvation,  the  ancient  people 
itinguished  as  the  favourites  of  the  Deity ;  and  it 
rM  for  them  that  he  poured  forth  the  pathetic  la- 
oentation,  when  he  beheld  their  obduracy,  rejecting 
he  means  of  salvation  which  he  had  cpndesoended 
fen  to  entreat  them  to  receive  firom  his  hand» 


7  JerusiUemt  Jerusalem,  lA^idi  kiUeat  the  prophett. 
ndetoneet  them  that  Qreetnito  thte^  how  often  wnda 
^ha,ve  gathered  iky  children  togetheryOe  a  hen  dolh 
puffier  her  brood  under  her  trings,  ana  ye  leouid  not  1 
^tike  xiii.  84.  The  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  Law  was 
lOt,  then,  the  object  of  Christ's  mission ;  it  became 
iQly  the  consequence  of  their  own  wiidied  and  ob- 
lurate  blindness,  in  rejecting  with  scorn  the  o^ra 
>f  salvation  which  were  held  forth  to  themi  as  the 
oper  .born,  ere  the  Gentiles,  like  younger  ddildren, 
iroe  invited  to  accept  of  the  inheritance  which  the 
ithen  had  repudiated. 
It  would  be  a  vain  and  idle  inquiry  to  ask,  in  what 
itteat,  or  to  what  purpose  the  Mosaic  ritual  might 
lave  subsisted,  had  the  Jews  as  a  nation  accepted 
n  the  treasure  neld  forth  to  them.  But  it  is  evident, 
nrom  many  passages  in  Scripture,  and  m  particular, 
^tn  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Oentilea, 
that  not  only  was  the  Law  of  Moses  esteemed  co- 
Kent  upon  such  as  had  been  bred  up  in  it,  but  many 
of.  the  earlier  Christian  teachers  emmeouidy  con< 
c«iVGd  that  its  obligations  extended  to  converts  made 
from  the  heathen  world  at  large.  And  although  St 
"aol  combated  this  ri£X)ur.  as  opposite  to  the  plan 
ud  scope  of  the  Gospel  which  onered  salvation  to 
Qentue  as  well  as  to  Jew,  and  maintained  the  giT' 
comcision  of  the  new  Law  waa  that  of  the  heart 
w^Qot  of  the  letter:  yet,  in  contending  for  the 
neddom  of  the  Gentiles,  and  thereby  incalculably 
enlarging  the  pale  of  salvation,  the  Apostle  con- 
gttnns  not  the  observances  of  the  Jewish  prosehtes^ 
OQt  allows  that  out  of  circumcision  arises  much  pro- . 
fit  everv  way.  Undestroyed,  therefore,  and  uncon- 
aemned  by  the  new  doctrine,  the  Mosaic  institutions 


P« jODJfcttons,  and  urges  fiirther,  that  although  the 

fi '^  Moses  was  not  expieasly  abrogated  by  the 

Lrftnstian  Dispensanon,  stiU  it  was  superseded,  and 

H  destmction  followed  as  a  matter  oc  couise  {  and. 

y^^  ^^«h»w  HiiL'»i  sad  I.«k»  xL  «. 


tbevefofe,  that  if  Oluiat  euM  not  oa  ponoM*  «• 
destroy  the  Law  and  tha  Prophets,  stitt  or  ana 
throng  his  mission,  it  was  actually  destroyed.  To 
this  we  have  already  returned  one  answer.  It  waa 
not  the  offer  of  the.  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  but  their 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  rejection  of  that  inestima 
bile  gift,  which  occasioned  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  desolation  of  Judah ;  even  as  the  storm 
and  overUirow  of  a  besief^ed  city  is  not  pixxiuced  by 
a  message,  offering  the  mhabitants  easy  terms  of 
safe  submission,  but  by  their  own  obstinacy  in  refu- 
sing to  accept  what  was  mercifully  tendered.  But 
another  answer  remains,  comprehending  within  brief 
compass  the  great  and  awful  mystery  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Christ  did  not  come,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 
destroy  the  Law.  but,  secondly^  he  came  to  fulfil  tt.^ 
That  which  is  fulfined  can  in  no  sense  be  said  to  be' 
destroyed,  even  though  by  means  of  its  beim;;  fulfilled 
it  should  cease  to  exist. ,  Thus,  the  crop  of  the  hus- 
bandman is  destroyed,  if  it  perish  through  tempest 
in  the  field ;  but  if  it  is  gathered  into  the  gamer,  and 
put  to  the  proper  uses  of  man,  it  is  not  in  any  sense 
destroyed,  though  consumed  t  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  purposes  of  its  being  reared  are  legitimately  fulfil- 
led. And  in  this  sense,  the  law  of  Moses  being  ful- 
filled in  Christ  Jesus,  remains  no  longer  binding  on 
his  faithful  followers.  He  hath  gathered  in  the  nar- 
vest,  and  invites  them  for  his  sake  and  in  his  name 
to  partake  of  the  bread  of  life,  which  bv  their  own 
exertions  they  could  never  have  obtained. 

Our  time  is  too  Uroited  to  enlarge  upon  a  docti^e 
in  which  is  contained  the  very  essence  of  our  holy 
religion,  and  which,  in  iU  breadth  and  profundity,  ia 
deeerviiig  of  more  voiumee  than  we  can  at  present 
bestow  words.  StilL  an  oudine,  however  bnef  and 
imperfect,  must  be  onered  of  the  great  and  wonder- 
ful myatery  of  our  salvation  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law  of  Mooes  by  our -blessed  Redeemer. 

The  books  on  which  the  Jewish  Teligion  wa» 
founded,  were  of  two  datses— the  Law  and  the  Pro  ' 
pheta. 

l^e  one  annonnoes  typically,  and  the  other  pro- 
phetically, that  the  system  of  Moses  was  bnt  tor  a 
season,  -  and  that  it  was  to  be  in  due  time  superseded 
by  a  brighter  and  more  efSbadous  display  of  the  di- 
vine power,  and  the  anriyai  upon  earth  of  a  greater 
than  Moaea.  Tlie  law  of  Moses  was  in  itself  a  per- 
fect law,  bat  it  enjoiiied  perfect  compliaiice  with  that 
law  on  the  nart  of  beings  whose  nature  was  iniper* 
feet  The  blood  of  rama  and  of  goata  ofTered  in  the 
temple  was  but  the  type  of  that  inestiniable  sacrifice 
^hich  waa  to  atone  ior  our  imperfect  obedience,  and 
be  offend  up  for  our  iniquities.  Under  the  Mosaic 
dispeoaation,  therefore^  the  Law  was  incomplete 
with  respect  to  those  to*  whom  it  was  given,  for  it 
could  not  be  obeyed,  or,  in  the  words  of  our  text, 
fulfilled. 

The  law  of  Moaea  waa  an  institntion  of  types  and 
ceremoniiBs,  of  minute  observanoes,  and  abounding 
with  poaitive  inJHBodons  and  prohibitions,  which, 
viewed  s^arateiy,  and  with  no  regard  to  the  system 
of  which  they  m^de  a  part,  or  of  their  own  latent 
and  hidden  meaning,  might  seem  to  a  hasty  obser- 
ver arbitrary  and  tnvial.  Nay,  aa  we  have  already 
seen,  the  vnsest  among  the  Jews  themselves,  and 
they  who  afixseted  most  sanctity,  were  so  far  misled 
as  to  admin  and  practise  this  ntaal  for  ita  own  sake, 
and  to  the  negleot  both  of  the  moral  injnnctiona  of 
the  LaW|  and  of  the  hidden  meaning  of  those  very 
cereraoniea  intended  to  keep  their  minds  awake,  and 
open  thebr  eyes  to  conviction,  when  they  should 
seoi  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  the  types  of  their 
law  paralleled  and  explained  in  those  realities  which 
they  had  diknly  and  vagoely  indicated  and  shadowed 
forth.  Such  was  the  correspondence  between  the 
worship  and  aaciifioea  in  the  Templa  and  that  one 
great  aacrifice  by  which  all  was  fulfilled  or  accom- 
plished ;— such  wnB  the  Scape-goat  sent  into  the  wil- 
derness, laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people,  in  presage 
of  Him  who  alone  could  have  borne  the  buiden  of 
human  iniquity  r— sueh  watf  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary 
which  was  rent  asimder  at  the  consummation  of  the 
great  Atonement,  to  intimate  that  the  divisioa  bf>- 
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IMBW  vciy  inaBy,  other  tvpical  parte  of  the  {^Y? " 
law,  tne  ineaniiigf  of  vrlBOii  has  oeen  expounded;  by 
tke-advent  of  Onriat;  and  eueh  an  analogy  doubt- 
leaa  pervades  tlie  wboie  syatenii  even  where  our 
ey«s  may  be  too  weak,  our  judaoiente  too  obtoao  to 
traee  it.  The  law  of  Mosik;  therefore,  so  far  as  ir 
was  fbrmal  or  ritual,  was  fulfilled  and  not  destroyed 
— tho  type  became  unnecessary  when  the  event  tym- 
fied  had  taken  place;  and  if  the  obaervaneeof  the 
Hebrew  ritea  was,  as  we  have  seen,  indulged  to 
those  who  had  been  educated  under  the  L^w,  it  was 
without  any  obligation  upon  those  who  bad  been 
bora  free. 

The  second  class  of  sacred  books  under  the  Jew- 
ish Dispensatian  were  those  of  the  Prophets ;  and  to 
these  every  Ohiisttan  capable  of  givma  a  reason  for 
the  hope  wUeh  is  in  him,  points  with  exultation. 
sad  appeals  to  their  eonieats  as  the  most  undinpiited 
proof  of  his  sacred  rotigion.*  Througfaoat  all  the 
Dooka  of  these  holy  men,  who^  writing  under  the 
immediate  influenee  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  foretold 
the  secret  purposes  of  Heaven  to  those  amongst 
whom  they  lived,  repeated  reference  is  made  to  th» 
grea;!  change  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  desti- 
nies of  the  world  by  the  Advent  of  that  Messiah 
whom  the  Jews  continue  vainly  to  expect  Alas! 
the  gathenng of  the  nations  has  already  taken  placet, 
and  those  who  were  first  have  become  last,  yet  we 
hope  will  not  ultimately  remain  last  in  the  road  of 
salvation.  *  An  infatuated  and  fatal  blindness  ocen- 
piod  their  efss  and  understanding,  and  prevented 
them-  from  observing  how,  in  the  most  minme  points, 
the  prophecies  of-  their  sages  were  fulfilled  in  the 
person  and  history  t>f  Christ— bow  the  varions  pre- 
dictions, and  the  events  in  which  they  were  realised; 
tmiced  in  the  closest  correspondence  to  each  oiher^ 
like  the  parts; of  aome  carieeto  machine,  wrooght  se* 
parately  by  the  art  of  the  meobaMs,  but  with  such 
aosarat9  adjustment,  that  no  soaner>  are  they  put 
together,  tma  oat  or  deawhed-portiosa  and  limioa, 
there  is  composed,  merely  by  their  union,  a  whole, 
working  with  the  most  deueate  aeonracv  tna  porpose 
for  which  lit  waa  invenisd.  Sueh  is  tne  natws  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  by  Clnisi  Jeaus.  He  re- 
caDed  that  part  of  its  institutioao-  whieh  ooocerned 
general  virtue  and  duty,  and  whieh  h^  been  distm- 

Siislied  from  the  ceremosial  part  by  the  title  of  the- 
orikl  Law,  from  the  narro^r  andb  restrioted  sense  to 
which  ths  Jewish  Rabbis  had  contracted  it,  bya 
close  and  vei^al  interpretation  <of  its  preoeptA  He 
ezplamed  its  types,  and  ftdfiUed  its  prephecies,  by 
his  4if&  sufibrin^,  and  death.  He  did  more,  mneti 
more  than  all  this.  He  paid  in  his  own  inestisMdrie 
psrsoa  that  debt  which  fallen  man  owed  to  Alinigkty 
jnstloe.  and  which,  bankrupfby  naturcL  it  was  im- 
possible  £Dr  him  to  discharge.  He  tookupowhisn- 
self  that  curse  of  the  law  which  mere  numaifity 
could  not  endure^  and  by  his  p«4eet  obedisnoe  and 
bitter  sufickinss,  he  madfrthAt  atonement  whnih  his 
heavenfy  Falner  had  a  right  to  exact,  bat  whieh 
even  the  destsuetionof  the  wsrld  ooiud  not  have 
made  i  and-  gave  us  «  right,  trusting  in  his  merits;  tp* 
plead  an  exsmption  from  the  strict  and  severe  de* 
noBcialiens-  of  the  4aw  tmder  which  we  coidd  not 
survive^ 

In  no  sense,  thsrefiove^  was -the  ancient  Mosade 
Law  destroyed.  It  may  be  oompsied  to  the  moon, 
which  is  not  forced  finsm  her  mliws,  or  cast  headtong 
from  the  heavens^  but  which,  ha^ng  flhlfilled  her 
course  of  briehtneas,  fades  away  gradnaUy  before 
the  more  brilnant  and  perfoct  kght  of  day. 

M«y  Ood  in  his  mercy  make  us  aU  paortakers  of 

the  bressiiu^  purdiaaed  and  prssaised  by  his  blessed' 

Son,  by  wDHom  the  law  was  sot  dcstioyed,  bot  fiil» 

fiUed! 

«  Obriti  IkhnMlf.  81.  Lake  inftrnw^M,  (xtir.  ST.]  when  be  tp^ 
-ewed  to  tketwodiiciplM  at  BiniaAa*,  aftar  bii  reMseefMs,  '*bo- 
fhiidns  at  MoMt  aod  all  Uie  pnipfasla,  «pouad«d  unto  theia  io 
aU  the  Scriptures  tha  toii^  «oDc(u;ninf  Umacir.'  Ana  upon  that 
M»  reptavfld  Ma  diaelpiM  for  the  backwarrlnoat  of  their 


Discxmn  n.'  ^ 


THfi  BLEaBia)iraa9  of  *rBB  RlGSCTfiOOS. 

1.  **IIIefla«S»'tba  mM  that  waHwIh  not  in  tKl  e 
unffadlTt  DOT  itHideth  in  Siewsj  ef  m 
of  the  loooirul. 

9.  "  But  hia  deljcbt  is  In  itfaoUwof  the  Lonf  •  aad  is  Isa 
doth  he  meditate  dar  and  nifht. 

-  "And  heahan  be  like  a  tr^ptaBted  bytka 


that  bnnfeth  forth  his  trait  in  his  season ;  bis  lesf* 
witharjjad  wb«t«oover  ha  dooth  shall  irasptr.  ^ 

4.  *'  The  ungodly  are  not  so  i  but  are  Hke  the  chaff 
wind  drvvetb  mwaf. 

6.  "TbeielbietfaeaDfrMilyBhalliMtiAadtBtlsa 
SkMMia  inlKe  eongMsaiJuB  of  iha  riflitania. 

t.  "  For  the  Lord  Knoweth  the  wa.r  of  the 
way  of  the  unswfiyshal)  perjah.**— PSALM  1- 

As  a  prelude  to  the  varions  lessoim  of  hoGni 
which  his  lyrical  compositions  contain,  the  Ps^'^ 
in  the  very  first  verse  of  these  divine  hynii 
treated,  in  general,  of  the  condition  of  the  rij^ 
and  the  wicked,  the  blessings  which  Ptorridencel 
deetin«i  for  the  former,  and  the  misery  and  wret  . 
ednees  to  which  the  latter  are  certainly  cotidvetcKj 
by  the  indulgence  of  their  ev3  propenaries;  or^ir, 
the  Robrick  expresses  it— the  happiness  of  the  gtm' 
the  unhappiness  of  the  ungodly. 

In  the  first  and  second  Terse  is  described  th«t  IEm 
of  conduct  by  which  man»  approaching  as  nearly  is 
the  full  discharge  of  his  duties,  as  his  finite  and  uv 
perfect  faculties  permit,  may  be  stl^j^osdcf,  io 


awful  eoi 
sovpto 


iiefaf  in  doofatine  that  the  Propteclea  weald  be  Ai^aoeompKih-    .„„„  mvu«>.   w%mv  v.  ..«  -^m^  .««.  w»^w»v.«. 

edV.i^nMHraytiae.  He^taidioM^^  task^  to  rdhle  and  repel  lh«si>fcdliittAof 

anofUsdeatbJLukf  xfliLM.l  '  Beheld. wei« * a .jl.  .   mLi^  u.  ■  ■  ■  rSTTZ. ^^«. -i^ 

.  and  so)  fhinn  Uiat  are  written  inrth6  pvopheta 
•r  Mas  sIIbS  be  aoeotoptUieA.'^Fl)H(>v 


sort,  to  merit  the  temporftl  and  minmal 
annexed  to  obedience  to  the  law  ox  God.  And  here 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  duties  pecuKsHy  incnt- 
cated,  are  those  which  immediately  re^;^  tmr  Crea- 
tor; and  that  those  which  we  owe  to  our  htethem 
of  mankind,  thbughof  equtdobK^atton;  aieppetponel 
on  the  present  occasion,  the  fear  of  Gfod  beiiig;tli# 
root  ana  source  Out  of  which  t>ar  love  to  tstt  nsMh^ 
boar  must  spring,  and  ^n  which  it  mmst  heermi, 
otherwise  it  wilCiike  wildmg  frqie,  bestnehfiers^ 
stonce  nor  flavour.  The  qualititt  requited  df  M 
who  would  obtam  the  blessmgpronrtsed  hi  tfaettit 
are  of  two  kinds,  negative  and  positrre. 

"  The  man  is  blessed,"  saith  our  text,  **  timtwa^ 
eth  not  m  the  counsel  of  the  uxigodly.  norstQO^Bdl 
in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sittetB  in  the  s^  of -fin 
soorafol.^  In  general,  these  three  expresancriMrsMV 
be  eonridered  as  relating  to  the  same  Speiier^^iM^ 
sition,  and  as  amounting  to  a  peremptory  ftsalnbnMB 
on  the  rfdigfons  to  frequent  the  society  and  vtHaym^ 
of  the  ungodly.  The  cause  of  this  ftenenalf 
too  obvious'to  be  Insisted  upon.  Mim,  nati 
cial  anhnal,  is-led  by  example  to  good  or  to  evii;i 
best  may  have  enough  to  do  in  resisting  the  m  . 
pensitses  of  his  own  bosotny  without  their- 
strengthened  and  enfenaed  btthe  contagifioagi 
course  of  those  who  are  in -the  daily,  pristiolt 
dulghig  their  passions.  *'  Be'-not  deceirttli" 
the  Apostle;  evil  commtmteation  ujuujvtl 
msnnera"  The  surest  bond  for  our  owti  eo'  ' 
in  the  right  path  is  to  abstavi  ft^itf  the 
which  causethlo  err.  - 

Bttt  as  error  and  Us  causer  may-bevailiNM^  «S 
the  verse  we  hdve  reed,  brarrchesoot  Info  three  «»; 
pedal  warnings,  respecting  the  various  ^iads;ofsyg 
commumcation  which  are  eschewed  spa  avbiaeahf 
him  whom  the  Psalmist  pronotraces  bleMML 

"  He  walk^th  not  in  the  counsel  offhe-tegodiy^f 
that  is,  he-  seeks  not  their  societ]L  osr  joois  inOk 
them  in  their  m^les  of  reasoning,  adoptrMt  the  w^ 
ish  and  wordly^wise  arguments  by  whica  they  ii»> 
peach  pethaps  the  truth' and  saDctity  of  tM  mn  «f 
Gk)d,  or  enervatetfae  ener^  of  his  precepts  or  Am 
over  and  apologise  for  their  own  neglect  of  Td^psw 
duties.  The  divine  may  be  tiottbtfesv  csUea  tvm 
by-his<>ffice,  and  other  men;  by  circanistslMoe*  A*' 
nexed  to  their  situation  in  society;  tohttrsnch  M* 
aoning  in  the  mouths  of  skeptics  snd  ^Hmptom^s 
and  it  is.  in  such  cases  the  dmy,  not  of  "tfii.'^* 
men  alone,  but  of  all  wbb'  are  M«)j)etetat. 


elNh 


fkneandiingod^r.'  Thv,  htrfvmKvtiOtt 

by  their  oounie&  hilt  a  ttieroMly  hrtmnsilisa  «s 
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t  is  a  jomg  iortb  agamai  th^m  in  tb^  nania 
L6 ' Lord'  Gc4  Qj  IsrSbel  whom,  they^  have  oefieoi 
und  at  no  time  19  the  character  of  the  rigbteoas  man 
ipore  venerable,  than  when,  with  tlie  calmneu 
'W'hich  the  Bubjet  requiresiand  the  gentleneds  which 
conipassioa  for  a  blinded  sinner  ought  to  inspire,  but 
without  a  shadow  of  fear  or  of  doubt,  he  stands 
forth,  like  Elibu^  the  champion  of  the  good  cause ; 
nor  caa  he  further  depart  from  his  character  {pas- 
Hvcly  at  least)  than  when  a  mean  and  timid  listener 
to  doctrines,  which  if  they  shake  not  his  (ncn  faith, 
may  corrupt  that  of  others,  he  is  a  patient  auditor  of 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly. 

Secondly.  The  man  ia  hlcaatd  who  atandcth  not  tn 
the  v>ay  <ijr  sinner $,  In  the  former  clause  of  the 
verse  we  are  prohibited  to  listen  to  the  /Aeory  of  sin; , 
in  this  we  are  forbidden  to  afford  countenance  by 
presence  and  acquiescence  to  the  prtLctice,  We  are 
not  to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls— I  have 
been  witn  dronkarda«  but  I  was  not  drunken—I  have 
been  with  men  of  violence,  but  I  partook  not  in  their 
•Sgresaiona— I  was  in  the  company  of  an  evil  troop, 
but  I  committed  not  evil  along  with  them.  Is  it  then 
no  evil  to  defile  the  hands  that  should  be  pure,  and 
the  eye  that  should  be  single  1  Let  us  not  permit 
<he  mght  of  gmlt  to  famuiarize  our  hearts  to  the 
practice  of  it  \  for  even  if  we  could  be  confident  in 
our  own  spdlineaai  (as  God  knows  such  confidence 
ifl'^in  itfm  a  shifiil  rashness,)  how  manv  may  be 
niiBled  by  the  apparent  countenance  whicu  our  pre- 
sence has  a^rded  I  How  many,  even  of  the  ungodly 
themselvi^  may  have  been  strengthened  in  error, 
by  Bupipoaing  the  guilt  of  their  acuons  could  not  be 
•o  great,  since  a  professor  of  righteousness  continued 
the  voluntary  witness  of  what  they  did  I  Wherefore 
let  us  beware  that  we  countenance  not  sin  by  stand- 
ingjn  the  path  of  sinners. 

7%lrdly.  Nor  nttelh  he,  whom  the  psalmist  de- 
Mmbes.  in  fhe  seat  q/^  the  scop^ul.  There  is  a  grave 
and  delusive  reajwning  which  causeth  to  err— there 
IB  an  example  of  gin  which  is  more  seductive  than 
•pphistry— out  there  is  a  third,  and  to  many  disposi- 
tions a  yet  more  formidable  mode  of  seduction,  an- 
■ing  from  evil  ceminunication.  It  ia  the  fear  of  ridi- 
culei  a  iear  so  much  engrafted  on  our  nature,  thai 
many. shrink,  with  apprehension  from  the  laugh  of 
ccoroers,  who  could  refute  their  arguments,  resist 
their  example,  and  defy  their  violence.  There  has 
n^ver  been  an  bonr  or  an  age^  in  w^lch  this  formi- 
dable weapon  has  been  more  actively  employed 
agunst  the  Christian  faith  than  our  own  day-  Wit 
ana  ridicule  have  formed  the  poignant  sauce  with 
wiuch  infidels  have  seasoned  their  abstract  reason- 
ing, and  voluptuaries  the  swinish .  messes  of  pollu- 
tion, which  they  had  spread  onblushingly  before  the 
public.  It  is  a  weapon  suited  to  the  character  of 
the  .Apostate  Spin^  himaeU;  mioh.  as  we  conceive 
him  to  believing  nothing,  honouring  nothmg,  feel- 
ing nether  the  enthusiasm  of  religion  nor  of  praise, 
but  striving  to  debase  all  that  iaezceUent,  uid  degrade 


haHowed  tem^Atilioi),  i\u^.  there  mperfii«Hi  b«t  ftwi. 
who  have  m>t,  at  one.  ume  or  oth^r.  .ftulen  into  tha 
soare,  and  laughed  ax  that  at  which  they  ought  to 
have  trembled.  But,  0  mx  voul.  oome  not  thou  inMi 
their  secret,  nor  yield  thy  part  of  the  promised  blesa- 
iiw,  for  the  poor  gratification  of  sitting  in  the  seat 
of  tno  scomer.  and  sharing  in  the  unprofitable  mink 
of  foola  which  is  like  the  craekluig  of  thorns  under 
thepotl 

The  second  verse  contains  the  positive  employ- 
ment of  the  righteous  man.  .MU  delight  ie  in  the 
law  qftht  IjjTcL,  <uui  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day 
and  night.  The  object  of  the  righteous  is  to  fulm 
what  toe  patriarchs  of  our  church  have  well  termed 
"the  chief  end  of  man—to  glorify  Ood,^'  namely, 
"  and  to  enjov  him  forever }"  and  that  he  may  qualify 
himself  for  this,  his  study  is  in  the  Holy  Scri|)tures. 
He  is  satisfied  with  no  ceremonious  repetition  of 
the  Sacred  Book,  by  rote,  but  that  he  may  come  to 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  thiaga  belonging  to  his  sal- 
vation^  he  mcditatea  upon  them  oy^ay  and  mgnt« 
searching  out  the  hidden  meaning  and  genuine  spirit , 
of  those  texts  which  othera  pass  over,  as  hard  to  be 
understood.  We  know  the  attention  bestowed  by 
men  of  learning  upon  human  law&  and  how  lone  a 
portion  of  their  time  must  be.devoted  to  study  er^  UMy 
can  term  themselves  aoquaipted  with  the  miuniripti 
laws  of  any  civilized  rBalmr  and  is  it  then  to  ha 
imagined  that  the  laws  of  the  Supreme  are  to.  be 
understood  at  a  slighter  exneQse  of  leisure  than 
those  of  earthly  legiaators 7  Be  assuredi  that  wnsA 
we  have  meditated  upon  them,  as  in  the  text,  by  day 
and  nifdit,  our  time  will  even  then  have  been  loet, 
unless  faith  hath  been  our  coouiientator  and  inter- 
preter. 

The  third  verse  describes,  by  a  beautiful  eastern, 
simile,  the  advantages  with  which  the  forbearance 
from  evil  counsel,  from  jdie  company  of  sinners,  and 
from  the.  mirth  of  sconere  and  hUsohemecs,  must 
needs  be  attended.  4n4  he  fhatl  be  Uk&  a  tn»  • 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  ipotery  thai  bringeihforUi» 
nia  fruit  in  hie  season:  hia  Ist^f  oitso  ahaU  tief. 
withar  /  cmd  tahataoevar  he  doeth  wall  vroapar.  ' 

In  one  point  of  view  this  striking  jjromise  may  be 
supposed  to  refer  to  temporal  blessiaga,  which,  un- 
der the  theocracy  of  the  Jewsi  were  more  direcdy 
and  more  frequently  held  forth  as  the  reward  of  the 
righteous,  than  una*  the  dispensation  of  the  Clo»> 
pel.  We  must  own,  alsoi  that  even  in  our  own  times* 
religion  is  sometimes  the  means  of  procuring  tem* 
poral  prosperity  to  its  votaries.  The  more  a  man. 
meditates  upon  God's  law.  the  more  he  feels  ithia 
duty  to  render  his  life  usefru  to  his  feUow-cr!Ba|iife& 
And  triad  honesty,  approvedi  fidelity,  devoted  eour 
rage,  puhlic  spirit,  the  estimation  created  bv  a  blame- 
less conduct^  and  the  genegnu  resi>ect  which  even  the 
profane  bear  to  a  man  of  conscience  and  honesty, 
often  elevate  to  eminflneei  and  kaippyis  it  for  the 
land  when  siMh  are  ita  princes  and  BPvemcm  or  gie- 
possessora  and  distributors  of  its  wealth  and  nunesa. 


oontemptooos  sneering.         «       ,  .       .     1 

We  are  far  from  terming  a  harmless  granfication 
of  a  gay  and  lively  sphit  raifiu  i}nd  evenuwless.    It 


has  Men  said,  and  perhaps  with  triith,  that  ^  there 
are  tempers  which  may  he  won  to  religion,  by  indul- 

8'ng  diem  in  their  natural  bent  towards  gayety. 
at  supposing  it  true  that  a  jest  Tiiav  sometime  hit 
him  who  flies  a  sermon,  too  surely  there  are  a  hun- 
dred CMBB  for  one  where  me  sermon  cannot  remedy 
the  erii  which  a  jest  has  produced.  According  to 
oar  strangely  varied  faculUes,  our  sense  of  ridiculeb 
although  silent,  remains  in  ^mbush,  and  upon  the 
watch  daring  offices  of  the  deepest  solemnity,  and 
•eUoQS  of  the  highest  sublimity ;  and  if  aught  hap- 

K&s  to  can  it  nito  action  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
Bomea  more  resistless  nrom  the  previous  contrast, 
and  the  considerations  of  decorum,  whicm  ought  to 
reetrain  out  mirth  prove  like  oil  seethed  upon  the 
flame.  There  is  also  an  unhappy  desirs  in  017  cor- 
nipt  natore,  to  approve  of  audacity  even  in  wicked- 
nen,  as  men  chiefly  applaud  those  feats  of  agility 
whieh  are  performed  at  the  nsk  of  the  artist's  life. 
And  suoh  is  the  strength  and  flreviencv  of  this  an- 


au  &al'is  noble  and  praiseworthy,  by  ooU  irony  and  But  thcui^  tfaia  be  true,  we  i^all  err  groewly  if  we 

conceive  temporal  felicity  is  here  allo«iBa  to  as  being 
either  the  appropriate  or  the  unvaried  reward  of 
righteousness.  Were  this  t|ie  case,  an  earthly,  in- 
adequate, and  H^erelv  transient  reward,  would  be 


unworthy  of  spfntuaT  merit  t  and  were  it  to  be  the 
certain  and  unvaried  eonsecnience  of  a  due  dischoie 
of  religious  duties,  I  fear  that  though  the  banks  of 
our  Joidan  mighit  he  more  thickly  studded  than  at 
present  with  trees  lair  and  flounehing  in  outward 
appearance,  the  core  of  many  would  be  tainted  with 
rottemieesi  or,  without  a  metaphoc,  men  who  ware 
not  ppeniy  profane,  would  drive  ^  trade  with  their 
religion,  under  the  mask  of  hypocnsy. 

It  is  safer,  therefore,  to  view  the  blessed  state  of 
the  rifl^teoos,  as  consisting  in  that  calm  of  mind, 
which  no  one  can  eojpy  without  the  applause  of  hia 
own  oonscien9e,  and  the  humble  eonfideace  in 
which,  with  mingled  faith  and  hope,  the  good  laan 
throws  himself  on  the  protection  of  Providenee. 
ffta  leaves  which  wither  not,  but  clothe  him  as  wdL 
in  the  winter  of  adversity,  as  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer 
tions, 


of  prosperitv,  are  goodly  and  comforung  reflec- 
s,  that  m  whatever  state  he  is  called  to.  he  ia 


KH^QUff^^  T^lBCoVftS&S, 


dhfolilwgiMr  tll«  p«rt  d6Miato4  ^  ^at»  bf  tn  ttfiee^ 
tkaito  tna  omnipotent  Fd^er^^and  his  moorrup- 
llble  fraiu  rendered  in  thar  Maton,  ttre  good  and 
pidos  thouglits  towards  God,  kind  and  generons  ac- 
tiAttii  towarda  hia  fellow-creamres,  aanctified,  be- 
onnae  rendered  in  the  qpiirt  and  with  the  hnmhte 
fakh  of  a  Christian. 

Tk4  ungodly  art  not  ve,  aaith  ihe  next  verae;  but 
are  like  tke  chaff' whUh  the  wind  drivetk  awcnf. 

It  the  righteousness  of  the  jnst  is  sometimea  fol- 
lowed h^  temporal  prosperity,  the  wickedness  of  the 
profane  is  yet  more  frequently  attended  hy  teroporat 

Suniahment.  The'cause  of  this  is  obvious :  he  that 
oes  not  fev  Ch(L  will  not  regard  man.  He  that 
has  di0t>elieved  or  defied  the  divine  commandment, 
has  only  the  fear  of  temporal  pnnishntent  left  to  pre- 
vent him  from  invading  the  laws  of  society;  and  the 
effect  of  this  last  barrier  must  be  strong  or  weak,  m 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  pas^n  and  the  great- 
new  of  temptation.  And  hence  that  frequent  intro- 
diiccion  to  the  history  of  great  (Times,  that  the  per- 
petratom  began  their  course  by  disuse  of  publie  wor- 
ship, hre^iw  the  Lord's  day,  and  neglect  of  private 
devotion,  ana  thus  opened  the  way  for  themselves  to 
infiony  and  toexeoution.  How-many  in  a  higher  class 
in  aociecy,  langnish  utkler  diseases,  which  are  the 
edftaequenee  eif  their  own  eKeeaecs, '  or  sufler  indi>- 
gnco  and  contempt,  through  their  own  folly  and 
eirtrnvagftnee. 

Bill,  aa  prosperity  in  this  life  k  oeiAer  the  genuine 
nMr  tiie  oertain  reward  of  the  righteous,  so  neither  is 
teDiporal  advermry  the  constant  requital  of  the  tm^ 
gomy.  On  the  contrary^  we  have  seen  the  wicked 
grMf  In  Dower,  and  fleurmiing  like  a  gteeb'bay-tree? 
yet  could  we  have  looked  into  hia  bosom  at  that  mo- 
mtllt  of  proepenty,  how  trae  we  should  have  found 
thfs  wwds  of  the  Psahnist  I  The  «aphiatry  which  he 
boiMwed  from  theoounsels  of  the  ungodly,  givesno 
asfttMnee  of  happiness,  and  ieadq  him  to  no  solid 
or  ttable  eonclusion ;  the  wit  with  which  |he  acomer 
taoght  him  to  gloss  over  his  infidel  opimons,  has 
loM  its  br^lianey,— 6e^i9M<  him  there  ia  temorse ;  be- 
fort  him  there  is  doubt.  While  the  godty  is  fast 
moored  on  the  Rook  of  Ages,  ho  is  a  atormy  see, 
without  a  chart,  without  a  eompaas,  without «  pilot. 
Ths^perturbed  reaaoning,  the  aec^et  fears  of  such  a 
one,  make  bis  thoughts  inde^  i^e  the  chaff  which 
the  wind  drives 'to  and  fro,  being  a»  worthless  and^ 
proAtless  aa  they  a«s  changeable  and  uncertain.  A 
penoii,  distinguished  as  muoh  foi*  hia  excesses  at 
on*  ptaM  of  nis  ike,  as  he  Was  af^rwarda  for  his 
Topenlanee.  mentk>Rea  after  his  happy  change, = that 
on«'dayi  when  he  was  in  the  full  career  of  wit  hnd 

Styety,  admtied  by  the  soeiety^  of  which  he  apoeared 
e  Un,  while  all>  appfaud^  and  most  envied  him, 
*'  hereawd  not  forbear  groaning  inwardly,  and  sayhig 
toJUmaelf; 

'  O  tl«i  I  WHS  tint dot<i "'— ^ 
looking  m  one-  wfaieh  ehftnced  to  bef' in  the  apart- 
maitt'*    Soak  were  the  secret  ihonghta  Of  one  who ; 
haA'faU&atd  A^  txnen^  pf  ffu  untrodfyi  -dokkkuA  in 
<^«Mi|  of  winntrfj  and  ttUi  In  thestatitfthe  tcom- . 
Jvk   IlMretting  the  patf^  siek  of  the"  vr^ent.  feat*^ 


all  the  privilegeB  ahd  enjoyments  of  wit,  under-" 
atandfaig,  <md  mtelleetual  superiority*  for  the  itiean ' 


manied  by  dke  wm^  erehe^Muld  i^vefoi;med  a  wish 
at-enoeso drsadiifl  and  so degradiUff! 

The  flflh  verse  folkywing;  out  of  tne  theihe-wMeh 
tha P«almiat  propo«ed,  informs  us,  that  the'un^odly 
^lall  not  atand  in  the  fudgmeniy  njor  *t>H»«t^  vn  the 
eof^gregiHion  of  ihe  rightetna.  After  death  eometh 
the  JudglhRnt.  How  strief,  how  terrible* that  |bdg^ 
fiient  fhaH  be,  we  may  leahifrom'the  Messed  Apos- 
Uein  the  second  epiatle  to  the  Thessa)ortians.t' 
7%em4wM  that  t&icked  b»e  rweiUed,  tth^ni ihe  Lord 
shaU  monawrie  vtith  «W  spirit  (^hia'tnouff^  and  thall 

]^  Djddthko's  Lift  ot  Colonel  Ganlinei. 


dewh^nv  wifft  the  brightn^^  ^fkit  eoming.  WOl  li 
then  be  received  aa  an  apofogy,  that  the  aophistziea 
by  which  the  ungodly  were  mnled.  were  ingenion^ 
that  they  were  urged  with  plausibility,  and  rendered' 
diverting  by  wit  7  Alas  1  ray  brethren,  we  are  in- 
formed m  the  same  pasaage,  that  the  strength  of 
their  deception  is  part  of  their  very  crime.  €rod 
placed  evil  and  good,  truth  and  falsehood  befon 
them,  and  gave  them  means  of  judging  betwixt 
them,  and  embracing  that  which  they  BbouTd  choo^; 
and  the  having  forsaken  good  for  e^,  and  the  truth 
of  the  GKispel  for  the  vain  aophistriea  of  men,  is  the 
very  crime  of  which  thev  are  accoaed.  And  for  Ud* 
caute^  (says  the  Aposde,)  Ood  shaUsend  them  strong 
delusUnif  that  they  should  believe  a  He  ;  that  t^ 
ail  might  be  damntd  who  believe  not  the  trulk,  bi4 
had  pUatUTt  in  unrighteousness. t  It  ia  then  that 
the  divine  ^kepherd  will  forever  separate  the  t;QQX» 
from  the  aneep,  that  the  blessed  Husbandman  shall 
purge  ihe  floor  of  the  garner  with  his  fim,  that  the 
Uaptahi  of  our  Salvation  shall  IeB:ve  no  apiea  in  hia 
camj),  and  the  Ejiig  of  our  Qlory  endure  no  traitmt 
in  his  territory. 

The  concluding  verae  of  the  PMhn  vindicatea,  in 
a  fbw  words,  the  promises  which  nave  been  made  to 

J  he  righteous,  and  the  judgments  which  have  lieea 
[enounced  against  the  ungodlyl  Pht  the  Lord  hno9- 
eth  the  iroy  of  the  HghteouSy  inii  the  wn  of  the  un- 

Sodly  shall  perish.  The  omniacienoe  of  the  Deity  ia 
le  touchstone  by  which  the  merita  of  the  ngfa  teotzs, 
and  the  ffuih  of  the  wicked,  ahall  ultimate^ be  de- 
tertmneoT  Ko  false  opinions  formed  concemin^ 
them  dxuTng  life,  can  deceive  that  unenitig  Judge  % 
no  counteneit;  however  brtlQant,  can  pass  for  pure 
gold  *,  no  forgery,  however  ingenious,  can  supply  ih^ 
place  of  the  testimoniai  which  he  demands.  T^ 
JiOrd  kno^eUi  the  toay  of  the  righteous.  He  w«i 
perhaps  Itghtly  eatlBemed  among*  his  foilow-meiiu 
consioered  as  atr  unso^al  and  scrupniotts  devotaei . 
an  enemy  to  free  investigation,  because  he  walkeu~ 
not  by  the  counael  of  theungodly ;  a  aevere  cenaurer 
of  harmless  levities,  because  he  stood' not  in  the  way  . 
of  sinners ;  a  foe  to  innocent  mirth,  bticanae  he  sate 
not  in  the  seat  of  the  .scomeT.  Let  him  neverthe- 
leas  eome  boldly  before  the  heavenly  Judge;  Hn 
knoweth  hia  waya.  When  his  left-hand  knew  not 
the  good  deeds  wht<;h  were  wrqu^^  bv  his  ri^t  the 
Lora  beheld  Uttea.  IBs  ef  e  was  upon  him  in  sdUbide' 
and  secrecy,  and  hb  Spnit  guided  him  dnring  hia 
daily  and  Rightly  meditations  on  his  La^r.  At  the 
time  when  the  nghteona  waa  perhapa  moat  miscon* 
strued  by  his  breihrenof  men.  heWasmost  accepta** 
ble-to  his  heavenly  FaAer,  who  knew  his  way— not 
his  actions  only,  nowc^^er^secret,  but  the  prineipUs 
upon  wfiich  these  aetions  were  founded.  ' 

Again,  let  not  the  wicked  eonUde  fp  l3ie  refined 
hypocrisy  with  Which  he  ^My-havc  been  «likii»  de> 
oeive  tnen,  nay^  perhapa  .^o^heat  hiatrtiel^  by  blend-  * 
ing  acticins  of  apparent  '^erit,  and  sentinMnia  in 
tbenvadves^ptaiseifor^y,  witti'iA  cptrrae  of  Be,  saA 
m  that  which  thePi^lniiat "hto  denounced.  If  hd 
be  an  underminer  of  Grod's  law,'and  a  ^cofierat  Uf 
cotnmandmenta,  wfmtyiint  avail  hiA);..tbat  he  haa. 


m^-^^fiitisrej  havhig  fittle  hope  beyond  a  gloomy   gaven  almi%  and 'distributed  to  hia  ^ooifia  hrethrai 
wwtk  for  annmilation.  he-  was  wi)iin|(^  to  exchange  the  food  that  periahes,  whil^^',he  waa  dashing-  ftt>iix 


„,  , ^ _       ,.  _  _    __    _e'bread  or  eternal  Ideloobd  deeds,,  whether  dona 

faeuhiea^  and  iii^aBpQns9»Je  enstence  of  a  beast  that  '  to  life  aeen  of  ntei^  or  Bowhiir  m>m  the  natora}  £8<^ 
periahea.  •  m  must  have  been  indeed  ttke>  chaff  tor-   poifition-  of  the  human  h^l,  to  reHeve  itselflhMii 


the  pnn'attendhig  the  eight  of  distress,  however 
applauded  by  those  who  witnessed  them,  will  aink 
to  their  proper  level  apd  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Divinity,  which  viill  iiot'vi^  tlk^m  aa  an  atonement 
for  a  lite  spent  in  the  hkbttpd  breadt  of  hia  Law, 
and  conternpt.of  his  Coh»)frattdmettta.  Tke  way  qf 
tfuungodly  shali per^. 

Wherefore  may  we  all  find  grace  '£ki  jBod.  for  the 
sake  of  Chriat  Je^ua..td  labour  and  improte  the  time, 
until  We  pasa  into  the  aWul'  preseoee4>f  Hi^  wh^ 
aearcheth  the  heart* and .ttietfa  the  reins. 

|9':f^;|,'1^'ll. 
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LETTER  I. 


fBODcement  to  ereoit  it*  oeoaibnal  RMppeenoM— Im  jwllo- 
mtMtai  OfafeottoM  te  tlw  AppariOoottrui  alatiMt  SfMlltliB 


td  PanioqjiMiileat  unHumMiits.  vbiobieecii  tfanto  wiah 
mnmqd  itiperoatunl  Avptan^om'-'IheT  ue  often  jam- 
itM  hy  the  iltepinf  8niMh--8tonr  of  SonmnttibuliaoH-TIn 
.^  maea  of  Cmdafitr  oodCmIoiw,  m  diat  lodlvMaali  wW  tmt 
tfa»  Mteimof  ottomindflipita.ofiMrowRSMiM-^SKMi- 
plos  ftoa  (ftAHiitoriaVeidBdm  of  Qeraal  Oiu  deTCattiao, 
■ad  nom  tM  woriuorPtttlck  wafter— The  apparent  Evideoce 
wTbtaroome  with  the  laperBatqral  ITorid  h  ■ometimea  owhif 
to  mdflpciriMlState  oftt^bodHy  Okvam^-Diflhreoee  between  tha 
Piioider|uid  |iaaiiitar.in  whioh  the  Oanna  ntain  their  Tom. 
ttwuch  tSat  of  theWod  la  lott-Rabq&ion  tfthe  Senaea  ofa 
tttiuttio  afaintt  the  Carreni  of  Ma  Raferiea— Narrativea  ofa 
eoocnry  Natofa,  in  whksb  tha  Bvidence  &f  tha  Etm  ovariMia 
Oenviolian  of  tho  UadecMandfait— Example  of.  a  London 
^NtoolaldioQenDi     -    "    -        


ira-on  

a  Patient  of  Dr.  Orei 


lan 


,  Bookaelkr  and  Phl- 

itient  of  Dr.  Oreaprv— Of  an  erofaient  Scotlish 
[—Of  thia  laane  ftUacioiB  Diaordar  are  other 
.  i  have  but  aodden  and  aoroentairBndwaaee— 
AjMrttian  of  flfaiipertfua-Of  a  late  iIh«triona  modem  Poet— 
Jim  Caaea  onoted  chiefly  nlatinf  to  ftlae  Impaeiabna  on  the 
▼iaou  Nerve,  thoae  upon  the  Ear  next  eonaidared-HDehiaionfl  of 
Aa  Tradi  ehjetfy  expeileDeed  fai  Bleep— Delmiana  o^lbaTaate, 
•aaiof  the  8nieUmr--Auiaefllie  ArgnaMDl. 


Too  h«ve  Mked  of  m&  my  de«r  friend,  that  I 
•bowd  aMist  toe  Family  Libraryi  with  the  history 
of  a  dark  .chapter,  in  human  naturey  which  the  in« 
areaaing  ciYilisation  of  all  well-instnicled  countries 
luw  now  almost  bloctod  out,  though  the  fubject  at- 
tracted no  ordinary  degree  of  consideration  in  the 
older  twmes  of  their  history. 

Among  much  reading  of  my  early:  days,  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  I  travelled  agoodttesrin  the  twilight 

JegioDS  of  SQperstitious  d}8q.uiaitions.  Many  hours 
kSYo  I  lostt—v"!  would  their  debt  were  less!"— -in 
Samining  old,  as  well  af  more  recent  narratiTes  of 
\b  character,  and  even  m  looking  into  some  of  the 
criminal  trials  so  frequent  in  early  days,  upon  a  sub- 
ject whioh.  our  fathers  conaiderea  as  matter  of  th,e 
last  importance.  .Au<L  of  late  years,  the  very  curi- 
ous ejttracis  pubtishea  by  Mr.  Pitoairo,  from  the 
orupinal  records  of  Scotland,  ar&  besides  their  his- 

Mncal  value,  of  a  iiature  so  nftich  calculated  to 
ustrate  the  credulity  of  our  ancestors  on  such 
•fibjects,  that,  by  perusing  them»  I  have  been  induced 
more  recently  to  recall  what  I  had  read  and  thought 
upon  the  subject  at  a  tormer  j>eriod. 

As,  however,  my  information  is  only  miscellane- 
ous, and  1  make  no  pretensions,  either  to  combat  the 
systems  of  those  by  whom  I  am  anticipated  in  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  or  to  erect  any  new  one  of 
my  own,  my  puivose  is,  after  a  general  account  of 
Demonologv  and  Witchcraft,  to  confine  myself  to 
narratives  of  remsrkable  cases,  and  to  the  observa- 
tiona  which  naturally  and  easily  arise  out  of  them  i-^ 
in  the  confidence  that  such  a  plan  is,  at  the  present 
time  of  day,  more  likely  to  suit  the  pages  of  a  popu- 
lar miscellan^,  than  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  con- 
tents of  many  hundred  tomes,  from  the  largest  to 
the  smallest  size,  into  an  abridgment,  which,  how- 
ever compressed,  must  remain  greatly  too  large  for 
the  reader's  powers  of  patience. 


A  lew  general  remarks  on  thenafurd-of  Demons 
oUm,  ana  the  orifi[inal  cause  of  theaknoet  witvemd 
beliei  in  communioatiDB  between  mortaie  and  b*- 
ings  of  a  power  sopeaor  to  themsebeai  and  of  A 
nature  not  to  be  eonttrehended  by  human  oti9in% 
■re  a  neoessary  intreduetiott  to  the  sabject*    ^, 

The  general,  or,  it  may  be  termed,  the  yxmes^ 
belief  d  tha  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  theeidat* 
enoe  of  spirits  separated  from  the  encumbnnce  and 
m^pacitiee  of  the  body,  is  grounded  on  the  eon* 
sciousness  of  the  divioity  that  speaks  in  our  hosonis, 
and  demonstrates  to  all  mep,  ezqept  the  few  wJbe 
are  hardened  to,  the  cdestial  voiee.  that  there  is 
vrithin  us  a  portion  of  the  divine  substance,  whicb 
is  not  subject  to  the,  law  of  death  and  diasmutMNB^ 
but  which,  when  the  body  is  no  longer  dt  for  its 
abode,  shall  seek  its  own  place,  .ae  a  sentinel  dis* 
missed  from  his  post.  Unaided  by  revelationii  it 
cannot  be  hoped  that  mere  earthly  reason  shonld  be 
able  to  form  any  rational  or  preose  conjecture  con- 
cerning the  destmation  of  the  seal  when  parted  from 
the  body;  but  the  conviction  that  such  an  inde- 
structible essence  exists,  the  belief  expressed  by  the 
poet  in  a  different  senses  N<m  omnu  moriart  must 
mfer  the  existence  of  many  millions  of  spirits,  who 
have  not  been  annihilated,  though  they  have  become 
invisible  to  mortals  who  still  see,  hear,  and  perceive 
only  by  means  of  the  imperfect  organs  of  humanity, 
Probability  may  lead  some  of  the  most  reflectii^  to 
anticipate  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  pumsh- 

Sients;  as  those  experienced  in  the  education  of  the 
eaf  and  dumb  find  that  their  pupils,  even  while  cut 
off  from  all  instruction  by  ordinary  means,  have 
been  able  to  form  out  of  their  own  unassisted  con- 
jectures^ some  ideas  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and 
of  the  distinction  between  the  soul  and  body— a  cir- 
cumstance which  proves  how  naturally  these  truths 
arise  in  the  human  mind.  The  principle  that  they 
do  so  arise,  being  taught  or  communicated,  leads  to 
further  conclusions. 

These  spirits,  in  a  state  of  separate  existence, 
being  adrmtted  to  exist,  are  not,  it  may  be  supposedi 
indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  mortality,  perhaps  not 
incapable  of  influencing  them.  It  is  true,  that,  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  society,  the  philosopher  may 
challenge  the  possibility  of  a  separate  appearance  of 
a  disembodied  spirit,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  direct 
miracle,  to  which,  being  a  suspension  of  the  laWs  of 
namre,  directly  wrought  by  the  Maker  of  these  laws, 
for  some  express  purpose,  no  bound  or  restraint  can 
possibly  be  assigned.  But  under  this  necessary  limi- 
tation and  exception,  philosophers  might  plausibly 
argue^  that,  when  the  soul  is  divorced  from  ths 
body,  It  loses  all  those  qualities  which  made  it,  when 
clothed  with  a  mortal  shape,  obvious  to  the  organs 
of  its  fellow-men.  The  abstract  idea  of  a  spirit  cer- 
tainly implies,  that  it  has  neither  substance^  form» 
shape,  voice,  or  any  thing  which  can  render  its  pre- 
sence visible  or  sensible  to  human  faculties.  But 
these  skeptic  doubts  of  philosophers  on  the  possi* 
bility%)f  the  appearance  of  such  separated  spirits,  do 
not  arise  till  a  certain  degree  of  information  nas. 
dawned  upon  a  country,  and  even  then  only  reach  a 
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.,..  ■mall  praportioD  of  ndaetiiiff  and  better  io- 
ftnmad  raemben  of  wdety.  To  the  moltinide,  the 
indubitable  (act.  that  ao  many  laiUiona  of  apirita 
eziat  around  and  even  among  lu^  aeema  anffigjenuto 
anpport  the  belief  that  they  are,  m  certainnfetahteii 
at  leaat,  by  aome  meana  or  other,  able  to  communi 
cate  with  the  world  of  humanity.  The  more  numer' 


Liabbntrade^ffaTe  the  writer  an  aecoont  of  SQckiui 

oua  part  of  mankind  cannot  form  in  their  mind  thu  ^inatance  which  came  under  hia  obaerrataon.    Ha 


idea  of  the  apirit  of  the  deceaaed  exiating,  without 
poaaeaaiBg  or  haviiw  the  .power  to^a^aune  iheM- 
PMirapci  W|icf  t»  at(^rtttti(t  b^re^ihirini  Ii^ 
lile.  ana  do  not  puan  ibm  f eaearehea  beyond  tnia 


Ibela  a  sudden  criaia  approach,  m  which  he  is  anz- 
iona  to  have  recourae  to  hia  aa^doua  advice— or  a 
bereaved  husband  eameatly  deairea  again  to  behold 
dN'iBfAii  -of  whMi  the  gi%ve  faaa  aeprinw)  himJor 
mn  ngfi  touaes^rker^et  Very  dMinU>«(laal«Me,' 
m^^n«teh«l«iiiiiwhe'Ua8dlpped  hia  teuid  hi  hn 
iBM^^MMetftUfl^«ilded4  islHRMtad  bytha  Wppfdtmi 
afoii  vhariha  lAankdm^  or>th«i  alaiff  aianda  by  ^he  bed- 1 
flde  of  hia  m\wdaf^.  In  8(11>tM>i*&y  of  tboae  ebaea,! 
M»llMll  ^upt'tbat  inlavlnatioii,  faffOMred  by  •cir- 
iMfllttiHtei,  haiijioiiMi'  t6  atfMiMoiiupMo  the^rgan  df 
MKht«p4ftMro«f'WRi«h  dtrlyeidat  in  theiMindVtbbee 
bjrariMiii  'their  iMarition  eMwis  ^  b«  witMsaed. 

ir^Mr  add/'tHfl^ aueh a<vMM  «iay  tAtee-pl^ in 
«litf''cmn^  of  b»e  of  fhoae>lhrely  dreatne,  m  whteh 
ttie'lMtient,  Except  iii  teapect'td  the  altigfe'aul^t 
6t6m  at^iHig  impt^aelon, ie^'ttr  aeflma/eeifeibte  of 
CheMaljitfri^lahi of  ihe^acene hmund  him,  aatate 
bf  Mttniber  ^frbfeh  Often  ooeufe^if  he  is  ao  fhr  coh- 
tffeS^ua,  for  actfnMe;  ^  to'klve#  that  he  i»  lying  on 
hiaOWh  bed,  atiB  Vitit¥Otnided  %)r  hia  own  ftimiliaf 
llVrhitnre^  at 'the  ftMe  #hen'th^«ipposed  ai>i)8Htion 
ifr  matilfbeted'-it  beeotrfee  alfnoftt  in  vkm  to  argue 
With  the  visrtfAki'y^'ei^hietYhe'MIlty  of  hie^dt^m, 
itece  the  epedti^;'thdUg[hitftelf  purely  f^nttful,  is  in- 
Mi^ted  amid  ^o  tnahy  cirduftiatanees  which  he  feels 
lAjMt  be  tnieb«^nd  the  reeth  of  donbt  or^inestibn. 
That  which- is ^^mdehiably  certain  becomes  in  a 
teanner  a  wart^t  far  &ereality  of  the  appearance 
to  Which  doubt  ^ouid' have  been  otherwise  attach- 
ed. And  if  anv-eVent,  such  as  Hie  death  of  the 
t)erabn  dreaniea  of,  chances  to  take  place,  so  as  to 
eiotteapond  with  the  nature  ^tid  the  time  of  the 
apparition,  the  c<»ncidence,  though  one  which  must 
be  fhequent,  'since  our  dreams  usually  refer  to  the 
accompKshitoent  df  that  wtrich  haunts  our  mirtds 
Ufifen  awake,  khd  6f\en  pre^ge  the  hiost^  probable 
^rt^enta,  aeemi  pterfect,  and  the  rhain  of  circuit) stan- 
dee fOuching'tbe  evidence  may  not  unreasonably  be 
^ontidered  as  do^plete.  Buch  a  concatenatbn,  we 
reoeati  musrfre^niently  take  place,  when  it  is  con- 
Mderedtjf  what  stuff  dreams  are  made-  how  natu- 
ralW  they  turn  upon  those  who  occupy  our  mind 
whue  awake,  ^ndj  When  a  soldier  is  exposed  to 
death  in  battle,. when  a  aaHor  is  incurring  the  dan- 
gers of  the'  aea,  when  a  belbved  wife  or  relative  ia 
Attacked  by  oisease,  how  readily  our  sleeping  ima- 
gination rushdb  to  the  very  point  of  alarm,  which 
when  Waking  it  had  sh\idaered  to  anticipate.  The 
number  of  instailce^  in  which  such  lively  dreams 
ba ve' been  ijuo ted,  and  both  asserted  and  received  as 
epiritual  communications,  is  very  great  at  all  peri- 
ods: in  ignorant  times,  where  the  natural  cause  of 
dreiming  is  misapprehended,  and  confused  with  an 
idea  of  myAtici^m,  it  is  mucih  greater.  Yet  perhaps, 
coinaidering  the  n^any  ,thoueands  of  dreams  which 
thufit^  riight  after  night,  pass  through  the  imagina- 
tion of  individuals,  the  number  of  coincidence^  be- 
tween the  vision  and  real  event,  is  fewer  and  less 
Remarkable  than  a* fair  calculation  of  chances  would 
warrant  us  to  expect.  But  in  countries  where  such 
presamng  dreams  are  subjects  of  attention,  the  num- 
ber oT  those  which  seem  to  be  coupled  witii  the 
K^orresponding  iteue  is  large  enough  to  spread  a  very 
tceneral  belief  of  a  positive  communication  between 
the  hvmg  a^d  the  dead. 


SonuiaiiibQlim  and  ouup  dooivbh  __ 
fraqoantly  land  their  aid  to  tb^  fDmntiDn 
vhantatmata  aa  an  Ibrmed  in 

bfiwaan  sleeping  and  waking;.    A  ^. 

pJra0li,twhoaa  active  life  had  bean  apent  aa  mi. 

and  part  owner  of  a  laage  merdiant  veaael  id  thm 


ixiety  4U|df  alarm^^bv  tpa  folio 
» jtequ^oie.  (atMlllhlB  ftei 


uie,  andfdo  hoil>ush  Thmk*  feaearehea  beyond 
point 

Knthuaiaatic  fealinga  of  an  impratftfe  nd^lani 
nature  occur  both  in  private  anffptinlidnie,  Wnicn 
aeem  to  add  ocular  teetimony  to  an  interoourae  be- 
tween earth  and  the  world  beyond  it.   For  example, 


the  aon  who  baa  been  lately  dsprived^  nf  hia  fiutker, .  aanger.  TnpBexent  aogreata  calamity,  the  Captain 


waa  lying  in  the  Tagui^  when  he 
an  " 

co^ 

Portuguese  aaaaaafh,  lilid'K 

ghoat  of  the  alain  man  hannted  tbeveaaeL       

~afa  gennally  aMratitioua,  and  tboae  of  my  ftieo^a 
vesfiiel  'became  imwillinff  to  remain  on  board  the 
ship ;  and  it  waa  probable  they  might  deaert  r«tfaer 
than  return  to  England  with  the  gboat  Sa/r  a 


determined  to  examine  the  story  to  the  Dottom. 

aoon  found,  that  thou^  all  pretended  to  have 

lighta,  and  neard  noiaea.  and  ao  forth,  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  lay  u^on  ni  itilcfaient  of  one  of  hi* 
own  matea,  an  Inshman  and  a  Catholic,  iHiich 
Qfign  t  iDoraaai^'  na  'tenoeDey  •%$'  avMiw 
btber  i-Jeepecta  a  terif^uib  ndp^at -ttlf^ 
eon,,  whom  Cap(abi , — --  had  Wkm^' 
wdttld  wilAiUy  feoenre  him.  Mm  •  aAiiliad 
tain  S'  '  ■'  ,  wjth  tb^  deep^t'obreata^omi,-  „ 
«|iectre  of  the  n^ufdered  n&n  lQ)|>ea3»d  tt  tw\ 
nightly,  toedL  him  from  hia  place  iBfne  ' 
fteednmig  to  hia  e^wn  ^mcpfssmL'  Wc 
but.  He'ftrad<th«ae^(^tnuhi<iA)!KmA, 
of  honor,  .which  m^thated-the  UkUtf,  i 
«nd  appMenatons.  The  Capiaili.  •  «il 
gnment  at  tte  tkue,  pr^telyreMHtetf  .  , 
IribdooB  df  m^  ((l^at-aeer  In  ^a^niKht; 
alone,  or  with  a  witneaa,  I  hav»farjiiiin 
«hip  bell  atrnok  twdTe.-fhe  alavpte-atartw 
aghasdy  and  dli(t«rbed  ^ottntetulMct^iUl 
•candlo)  proceeded,  to  ^e  galle);'  <^  took-r 
veaael.  He  aat  down  with  hta  -aytea  -tfpea^ 
before  him-as  on  ajMne  feitibla  M^tt 'WhiA*ho 
beheld  with  hprror,  yet  f^m  Whkh  be  o^n^koi 
withhold  hia  eyee.  After  a  abort  ai^aoa ..m-««iKi 
took  up  a  tin  oai>>fir  deeam^er,  llllad  it  wiln'irtMK; 
muttering  to  himaeLf  all  the  while— mixed  aalt  i^  the 
water,  and  apiMiled  itatbdutdM^ley.  M  "' 
he  sighed  deeply,  like  one  rwii¥Dd  fratn  p^mt^ 
den,-ihd,  ttstumlng'fohiiihaMttidelu^ipi — 
In  the  next  mommg.  the  hatmtM  unui 
uaual  precise  story  er  Ma'apparhiOR,'With  ttftf 
tidnal  cireiiiAataneea,  that  the  gbMC^Iiad^MII 
the  galley^  but  that  he  had  fortuMa^y,  he"' 
how,  obtained  pbaaeiaibn  oif  sotne  bok'^w 
succeeded  ih-  getting  lid  bf  hia  irti^tafaoiaW^ 
The  visionary  wa»  then  infomied  of  the  ¥a4|i1 
actions  of  the  night,  with  so  (nany<pfrilMm«vpia 
aatiafy  him  he  had  been  the  iliii  i  f  hia  nnaghft 
tion ;  he  aequies^  m  his  oeihtnttiiddl^fMimlgL 
add  the  dream,  aa  dft^n  h^ppetfa  iii  tb<0be*<ttMA(|# 
turned  no  moi^-aftet  \^  iknpoatare  h^  bMfli^w»> 
ed.  In  this  ca^  we  nnd  the  excilad'hiMMiliallla 
acting  iipon  tbe-hali^wiking  aeliaea.*'WhiMr'fMia 
intelligent  enough  fbr  the  putpoae  oT'gMtliiMg  Kht 
sensible  where  he  was,  but  tiot  Miffieialltir«0'Mi 
to  judge  truly  of  the  objeets  before  bira. 

But  it  is  not  private  Kfealone^  or  thM-leaair'itf 
thought  which  h^a  been  de|)reaseo  into  -nt^abehd^ 
by  gloomy  anticipations  respectin|;  the  f^fant^  ilMm 
diaposes  the  mind  to  midday  fiintasiea,  or  la  aii^T 
ap^>aritions— a  state  of  eager  anxiety,  or  ekmd  ««- 
ertion,  is  equally  fhyonrable  t9  the  ittdblMco  tt 
such  supernatural  communications.'  The'lmtifilpa- 
tion  of  a  dubious  battle,  with  all' the  dottbt  sad 
uncertainty  of  its  etent,  and  the  tonvSetien  Aat  it 
must  involve  his  own  fate,  and  that  of  liia  eottntry, 
was  power^l  enough  to  conjure  tip  to  the  nniioiia 
eye  of  Brutus  the  spectre  of  bis  thtitdiered  lliend 
Caesar,  respecting  whose  death  be  pethapa  thoa^t 
himself  less  justified  than  at  the  idea  of  Miareh, 
since  instead  of  having  achieved  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  the  event  had  only  been  the  fetiewat  of  civfl 
warsL  and  the  issue  mi^t  appear  most  lAndf  to 
conclude  in  the  total  subjection  of  liboty.    It  it  not 


tlm^l 
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yiwkmSBkma,  HuA  i1m  toluetitm  ^UsH  9f  Mbmb 
Btutu  "mofowniiaii  by  dmrknen  aiid  aoKtnda,  dii- 
imMtd  probably  by  TeooUeotidii  of  the  kindness  and 
-'isToiir  of  tlM  great  individaal  whom  he  bad  put  to 
dtfeth  to  «v«iig6  the  wroage  of  his  country,  though 
bv  the  alanghter  of  hia  own  friend,  riieuld  at  length 
place  before  his  eyes  in  person  the  appearance  which 
-termed  itself  his  evil  Qenms,  and  promised  again  to 
■seet  Urn  at-  Fhilippi.    Brutns'a  own  intentions,  and 
bia  knowledge  of  toe  raihtanr  art,  had  orobably  long 
iittce  aasured  him  that  the  decision  of  the  civil  war 
■mast  take  plaoe  at  or  near  that  pkoe:  and,  allow- 
ing' that  his  o^lm  imagination  suppUed  that  part  of 
•  fabdiideii^  with  the  neetrai  there  is  nothing'  elee 
which  mj#it  riot  be  fashioned  in  a  vivid  drtam  or 
'■awaking  revery,  d^oaefaiBg,  in  absorbing  and 
'«ngf«afling  character,  the-  usual  rastter  of  which 
dtfeams  eoaBBat.'-That  Brutus,  well  acquainted  inth 
^e  opinions  of  the  Platonista  should  be  disnosed  to 
Tsceive  without  dodbt  'tbo  idea  &at  he  had  seen  a 
iieAl  tippantion,  aad  was  not  likely  to  scrutinize  very 
minutely' the  supposed  visioni  may  be  natnnUly  con- 
oaived;  and  it  is  ah»  natuml  to  thinks  thai  aitnouiB^k 
(•no  one  saw  the£p|ure  but  himseli^  his  oontempora- 
*iie8  were  Mttte  dispoM  to  examme  the  testimony 
'of  a  mknso  emmeaat,  by  the  strioi  rules  of  efossr 
tiesamination  and  conflicting  evidence,  which  thty 
misht  have  tiiQpeht  appliceble  to  anotlMr  peraon, 
imd  a  less  dignined  occasion. 

BVsn  dn  the  Md  of^  death,  and  atnid  l^eiiidrtal 

'tu|p«f  combatrltisslf;  strong  belief  haa  wio^ht  fhe 

adnra  wonder,  wfaich  we  havehititertd  nenuoDed  as 

'ODcurring in  sohtodeand liitdd darkness :  «fid  those 

#ho  were  ifaetnaeives  on  the  verf^eof  the  world  of 

•sDirits,  or  employed  in  despatching  others  to  tbbse 

;fpoomy  legiona,  conceived  they  beheld' the  anpiari- 

^  tMtns  of  those  beings  whom  their  natk>nal  mytnolo- 

^firaaaociated  with  such  scenes.    In  such  moments 

-^undecided  battle,  amid  the  violence^  hurry,  and 

«0Bfasibn  of  ideks  incident  to  thd  situation,  the 

Uteeients  suppoitod  that  they  saw  their  deit»s  Castor 

■■d  PblUtx  fitting  in  the  van  for  their  eiicou-* 

mgement;'the  hesihen  Scandinavian '  bekeid  the 

•€iMosers  of  the  slant  and  the  Catholics  were  no 

kebs  efttdly  led  ta  reeognise  the  warlike  Saint  George 

*oi!  Saint  James  m  the  very  front  of  the  strife,  ehp%- 

■4zlg  them't^  way  to  concjueat    Such  -apparitayns 

'bdrng  generally  visible  to  a  multitude,  have  in -alP 

dmee  keen  supported  by  the  greatest  strength  of 

'testimony.    When  the  common  letlitig  of  danger-, 

mad  the  animating  burst  of' enthusiasm,  act  on  the 

Aelings  of  many  men  at  onoe^-  their  mmds  hol^  a 

'fistural  oorvsspmidence  with  each  other,  aa  H  ia  aaid 

•ta  the  case'  with  ati^kiged  instnilaents  tuned  to  the 

'•aine  pitoh,  of  ^hich,  when  one  is  played,   the 

4:hords  of  the  otheM  are  aupposed  to  vibrate  in  uni- 

aoQ  with,  the  tonea  produced..  If  an  artful  or  eiftbn- 

siitstic  individual  exclaimef  m  the  heat  of  action. 

tl»t  he perceiveaan  apparittonof  the  romantic  kind 

Ivhich  has  been  intiraated,  Ins  companions  catch  at 

>tfa^  idea  with  emnlatbn,  and  most  are  willing  to  sa- 

•crifice  the  conviction  of  their  own  senses,  rather 

'than  allow  thkt  they  did  not  witness  the  same  £k- 

*va«rable  emblem,  .from  whidh  all  draw  confidence 

-and  ho|>e.    One  wairior  catches  the  'idea  from  an- 

^othef :  all  axb  alike  eager  tt)  acknowledge  the  present 

miraole,  and  the  battfe  is  won  before  the  mistake  is 

discovered.    In  such  cases,  the  number  of  perscms 

Ittes^t,  which  would  otherwise  lead  to  detection  of 

the  fallacy,  becomes  the  means  of  strtogihening  it. 

Of  this  cBsposition  to  see  as  much  of  the  superna- 
tural as  is  seen  by  dthers  around,  or,  in  oth6r  words, 
to  trust  to  the  eyes  of  others  rather  than  to  our  own, 
we  may  take  ^he  liberty  to  quoto  two  remarkable 
mstanoes. 

The  iiret  is  from  the  Hisloria  Verdadtra  of  Don 
Bernal  Dias  del  Castillo^  one  of  the  companions  of  the 
celebrated  Cortez,  in  his  Mexican  conquest.  After 
liaving  mvea  an  account  of  a  great  victory  over  ex- 
treme odds,  he  mentions  the  report  inserted  in  the 
contemporary  Chronicle  of  GK^mara,  that  Saint  iago 
n^  appeared  on  a  white  horse  in  van  of  the  combat, 
jnd  led  on  his  beloved  Spaniards  to  victory.  It  is 
*ery  cunous  to  observe  the  Castilian  cavalier's  in- 


tent^ cimTietMm,  ihai  As  tUmaat  kMte'out  of  a 
mistake,  the  eanse  of  whkh  he  expfadns  ftoin  hla 
own  observation;  -while  at  the  same  time  he  does 
not  yentnre  to  disown  the  miracle.  The  honest 
Cotiquestador  owns,  that  he  himself  dm  not  see  this 
animating  vision :  nay,,  that  he  beheld  an  individual 
cavalier,  named  Francisco  de  Moris,  mounted  on  a 
cheanut  horse,  and  fighting  strenuously,  in  the  venr 
place  where  Saint  Jamea  is  said  to  have  appeamo. 
But  instead  of  proosediog  to  draw  the  necessary  in- 
ference, the  devout  Gonquestador  exclaims--**  Sin- 
ner that  t  am,  what  am  I  that  1  should  have  beheld 
the  blessed  apostle!" 

The  other  ffistance  of  the  infectious  character' o/ 
Mperstition  occnrs  in  a  Scottirii  book,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  refers,  in  its  first  origin/ to 
w>iri»uneommon  appearanoe  or  the  aurora  b<«re«i8|  \ 
or  the  northern  li^bts,  which  do  not  appear  to  hmra 
been  seen  in  Scotland  so  frequently  as  to  be 'ac- 
counted a  common  and  femiliar  atmoepherfcal-pfae- 
Bomenon,  until  the  befcinning  of  the  ei^bteetttk 
century.  The  paasage  is  striking  and  cunous,  ft>r 
the  narrator,  Patrick  walker,  though  an  enthuaiaat, 
was  a  man  of  credit,  and  does  not  even  affect  to 
liave  seen  the  wontlere^  the  reality  of  which  he  Un- 
serupulously  adopts  on  the  testimony  of  otkeflijto 
whose  eyes  he  trusted  rather  than  to  nis  own.  The 
conversion  of  the  skeptical  gentleman  of  wheth  ha 
speaks,  ia  highly  ilhistratrve  of  fwpular  oradtiity, 
carried  away  mto- enthusiasm,  or  mm  imposture; 'by 
the  evidence  of  those  around,  aikd  at  once  aho^ 
the  imperfection  of  such  a  general  teattmony',  Md 
the  ease  with  which  it  isprocured.  CJBce  the  gutteM 
excitement  of  the  moment  impels  even  thd  sMre 
cold'bktoded  and  judicious  persons  presetit  to-oauh 
up  the  id(Ms,  and  echo  the  exdamations,  ttf  Qia 
majority,  who,  firom  the  firat,  had  considered  the 
heavenly  phenomenon  aa  a  toupernatural  weapon- 
achaw.  held  for  -the  purpose  of  a  sign  and  wanung 
of  civil  wan  to<  dome. 

"In  the  year  I6d»,  in  the  months  of  June > and 
July,"  ackys  the  honest  chronicler,  "many  yet  aHte 
can  witness  that  about  the  Crosslbrd  Boat,  two 
miles  beneath  Lanarii,  especially  at  the  Mains,  (On 
the  water  of  Clyde^  many  people  gathared  togemer 
for  several  afternoons,*  where  there  were  showers 
of  bonnets,  hrits.  guns,  and  swords,  which  coveted 
the  tr«es  and  the  groimd;  companies  of  men  <in 
arms  marching  in  order  upon  the  water-side;  com- 
panies meetinf9  companies,  going  all  through  other, 
and  then  all  fallin^to  the  gfound  and  dismppearhig; 
other  companies  immediately  appeared  munching 
the  same  way.  I  went  there  three  afternoons  is- 
gether,  and  as  I  obserred  there  were  two  thirds  of 
the  people  that  ware  together  aaw,  and  a  tMid  that 
saw  not  and  ffumgh  I  could  9tt  neikinr,  then  wta 
such  a  frigfat  and  tremblmg  on  thoee  that  did  Me, 
that  was  discdmibleto  all  trom  those  that  saw  not. 
There  was  a  geirtlemhn  standing  next  to  me,  Mrho 
spoke  as  too  many  gentlemen  and  others  speak,  who 
said,  *A  peck  of  damned  witches  and  warlockii  that 
have  the  second  sight  I  the  devd  haH  do  I  see;'  M»d 
immediately  therb  was  a  discernible  chaiwe  in  hia 
countenance.  IVith  as  much  fern-  and  trerablinras 
any  woman  I  saw  thcore,  hexmlled  out,  ^  All  yon  that 
do  not  see, -say  nothing;  for  I  persuade  you -it'  is 
matter  of  fact,  and  discemable  to  all  that  are  not 
stone-blind.'  And  those  who  did  see  told  what  works 
(L  t.  locks)  the  guns  had,  and  their  length  and 
wideness.  and  what  handles  the  swords  had.'whe- 
ther  amall  or  three-barred,  or  Highland  guardeu  and 
the  closing  knots  of  the  bonnets,  black  or  blue; 
and  those  who  did  see  them  there,  whenever  they 
went  abroad,  aaw  a  bonnet  and  a  sword  drop  in  the 

way."* 

This  singular  phenomenon,  in  which  a  multitude 
believed,  although  only  two  thirds  of  them  saw 
what  must,  if  real,  have  been  equally  obvious,  to 
all,  may  be  compared  with  the  exploit  ox  a  hifmorist, 

•  Wftlkert  Um,  Edinbaif  h.  1827,  vol.  i.  p.  uxvi.  it  ia  Midest 
that  honest  Patiick  believed  in  the  ifiparition  of  this  mulial  aev, 
on  the  principle  or  P«rtridin)'a  terror  for  the  ghost  of  Hamlet^ 
not  that  be  was  aftaid  himaeY  bat  becfbse  Gairick  showed  <nok 
evident  marks  of  tenor. 
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who  pisated  huoatlf  in  bn  attitude  of  Mtanhhwwnt' 
with  nis  eyea  riveted  on  the  weUrknowa  brmue  lion 
that  graceB  the  front  of  North umboriand-house  in 
the  StrancLand  havioi^  attracted  the  attention  of 
those  who  Muked  at  him  by  muttenns, "  By  Heaven, 
it  waga!-~it  wa^s  again !  contrivea  id  a  few  min- 
utes to  blockade  the  whole  street  with  an  immense 
.  crowd,  some  conceiving  that  thc^y  had  abaolutely 
■een  the  lion  of  Percy  wag  his  tail,  others  expecting 
to  witness  the  same  phenomenon. 

On  such  Occasions  as  we  have  hitherto  mentioned, 
we  have  supposed  that  the  ghost^saer  has  been  in 
full  possession  of  his  ordinary  powers  of  perception, 
.  unless  in  the  case  of  dreamers,  in  whom  they  may 
'  have  been  obscured  by  temporary  slumber,  and  the 
possibility  of  correcting  vagaiies  of  the  imagination 
rendered  more  difficult  by  want  of  the  ofdinarj' 
appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  bodily  senses.  In 
other  respects,  their  blood  beat  temperateiyt  they 
possessad  the  ordinary  capacity  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  or  discerning  the  falsehood,  of  external  ap- 
pearanoes,  by  an  appeal  to  the  oiigiin  of  sight.  Un- 
fortunately, ttowever,  as  is  now  imiversaUy  known 
and  admitted,  there  certainly  exists  more  than  one 
disorder  known  to  professional  men,  of  which  one 
important  symptom  is  a  disposition  to  see  appari- 
ts>ns. 

This  frightfiil  disorder  is  not  properly  insanity, 
although  it  is  somewhat  allied  to  that  most  horri- 
ble of  maladies,  and  raay^  in  many  constitutions, 
be  the  means  of  bringing  it  on,  and  although  sach 
hallucinations  are  proper  to  both.  The  diSbrence 
I  conceive  to  be,  that,  in  cases  of  insanity,  the 
intnd  of  the  patient  is  principally  affected,  while 
the  senses,  or  organic  system,  oner  in  Tain  to  the 
lunatic  their  decided  testimony  against  theAmtasy 
«C  a  derui|s*d  imagination.  Perhaps  the  nature 
of  this  coUisbn—between  a  disturbed  imagination 
and  orguu  of  sense  possessed  of  their  usual  acou- 
racy— cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  em- 
barrasstnent  expressed  by  an  insane  patient  con- 
fined in  the  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  The  poor 
fnatk's  malady  had  taken  a  gay  turn.  The  house, 
in  his  idea,  was  his  own,  and  he  contrived  to  ae- 
c<mnt  for  all  that  seemed  inconsistent  with  his 
imaginary  right  of  property  ;'-^here  were  many 
patients  in  it,  out  that  was  owing  to  the  benevolence 
of  his  nature,  which  made  him  lOve  to  see  the  relief 
of  distress.  He  went  little,  or  rather  never  abroad 
•"-but  then  his  habits  were  of  a  domestic  and  rather 
sedentary  character.  He  did  not  see  much  company 
7-but  he  daily  received  visits  from  the  first  characters 
in  the  renowned  medical  school  of  this  city,  and  he 
could  not  therefore  be  much  in  want  of  society. 
With  so  many  supposed  comforts  around  Mm'-virith 
so  many  visions  of  wealth  and  splendour,  one  thing 
alone  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  poor  optimist,  and 
would  indeed  have  confounded  most  6on«  mvanat, — 
"He  was  curious,^'  he  said,  "in  bistable^  choice  in 
his  selection  of  cooks,  had  every  day  a  dinner  of  three 
regular  courses  and  a  dessert ;  ana  yet,  somehow  or 
other,  every  thrag  he  eat  tasttd  qf  porridge.**  This 
dilemma  could  be  no  great  wonder  to  the  friend  to 
whom  the  poor  patient  communicated  it,  who  knew 
the  Uinatic  eat  nothing  but  this  simple  aliment  at  any 
of  his  meals.  The  case  was  obvious;  the  disease 
lay  in  the  extreme  vivacity  of  the  patient's  imagina- 
tion, deluded  in  other  instances,  yet  not  absolutely 
powerful  enough  to  contend  with  the  honest  evidence 
of  his  stomach  and  palate,  which,  like  Lord  Peter's 
brethren  in  the  Tale  of  a  TSib,  were  indignant  at  the 
attempt  to  impose  boiled  oatmeal  upon  ihem,  instead 
of  such  a  banquet  as  Ude  would  have  displayed  when 
peers  were  to  partake  of  it.  Here,  thereforo,  is  one 
Uistance  of  actual  insanity,  hi  which  the  sense  of 
taste  controlled  and  attempted  to,  restrain  the  ideal 
hypothesis  adopted  by  a  deranged  imagination.  But 
the  disorder  to  which  I  previously  alluded  is  entirely 
of  a  bodily  character,  and  consists  principally  in  a 
diseaso  of  the  visual  organs,  which  present  to  the 
patient  a  set  of  spectres  or  appearances,  which  have 
no  actual  existence.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  same  na- 
ture, which  render*  many  men  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing colours ;  only  the  patients  go  a  step  farther. 


and  Dervert  Ihi  aiifarMl  fbirik  or«lfeols.  in  Anf 
case,  therefore,  ooDtrary  to.  thai  of  Ibe  muniaft.  tt  is 
not  the  mind,  orrallMr  the  imagination,  which,  im- 
poses upon  and<oveipowera.theovideBi6e  of  tfao  sen- 
ses, but  the  sense  of  .aaeing  (or  iaeannif)  which 
betrays  ica  dnty,  and  cooYeys  &1sb  ideas  to  a  «^e 
intellect. 

More  than  one  learned  physician,  who-hava  sivan 
their  attestations  to  the  existence  of  this  roost  dis- 
tressing complaint^  have  agreed  that  it  aetoally  00- 
curs,  and  is  occasioned  by  different  cames.  Tbe 
roost  freifuent  sourcs  of  the  malady  is  in  the  disai- 
pated  and  intemperate  iiabhs  of  tiiose  wfaos  br  a 
continued  series-  of  intoxication,  beoonn  aiib|ect  to 
what  is  popularly  called  the  Blue  Devia,  instaBoes 
of  which  mental  disorder  may  he  known  to  moat  who 
have  lived  for  any  period  of  thsir  lives  in  aodeiy 
where  hard-drinkmg  was  a  common,  vieei  Tbe 
joyous  vieioos  suggested  by  mtoxicatitm  when  Ai 
habit  is  first  acquired,  in  timtihsappsart  and  are  so^ 
plied  by  frighaui  impreaaions  mmd  scanea,  whidi 
destroy  the  tranquillity  of  the  unbappf  dabaacfaee. 
Apparitions  of  the  moat  unpleaaant  appearance 


his  companions  in  eohtude,  and  intrude  otoq  uptm 
his  hours  of  society :  and  whan  by  an  altffration  of 
habits,  the  mind  is  cleared  of  theae  irightfiil  idaaa,it 
reauires  hut  tfaa  ahgiitest  renewal  of  toe  aaaodaofln 
to  bring  baok  the  fall  tide  of  misery  ^>ob  the  repent* 
ant  libertine. 

Of  this  the  following  instance  waa  told  to  the  au- 
thor by  a  gentleman  connected  with  tfaoaafienK.  A 
young  man  of  fortune,  who  had  led  what  is  eaNed  ao 
gay  a  Itfs  as  considerably  to  inmra  both  his  faeaicii 
and  fortune,  was  at  length  obnged  to  eonmh  tho 
physician  upon  the  means  of  reatoim  u  least  dm 
former.  One  of  his  principal  oomslamts  waa  liba 
frequent  presence  of  a  set  of  appaiioonai,  lesaiaUbim 
a  band  or  figurea  dressed  in  green,  who  perfermm 
in  his  drawing-room  a  aingolar  danca  to  whidi  lie 
was  oonpalhra  to  hear  witness,  thongh  he  knew,  to 
his  great  annoyance,  that  the  whole  €orpB  <U  Mkf 
existed  only  in  his  own  imagination.  His  phrsieian 
immediately  informed  him  that  he  had  lived  open 
to  wn  too  long  and  too  fast  not  to  require  an.  exchanae 
to  a  more  healthy  and  natnral  coarse  of  life.  He 
therefore  prescribed  a  geode  courm  of  medicine,  bat 
earnestly  recommended  to  hispatieRt  to  retire  to  hta 
own  house  in  the  country,  observe  a  tenaperate  dst 
and  earliF  hours,  practising  rsgular  exerciee,  on  the 
aame  principle  avoiding  fatigoef  and  assured  nim  that 
by  doing  so  he  might  bid  adieii  to  black  spirits  and 
white,  blua,  green,  and  gray,  with  all  their  tnimperf. 
The  patient  observed  the  advieei  and  prospered.  H» 
physician,  after  the  interval  of  a  month,  received  a 
grateful  letter  from  him,  acknowledging  thesuceam 
of  hia  regimen*  The  green  gohhna haoaiaappeand, 
and  with  them  the  unpleaaant  train  of  emof  mna  «» 
which  their  visits  had  given  rise,  and  thepatioothad 
ordered  hia  town-house  to  be  diafUmiahed  and  aoM, 
while  the  fiirnimre  was  to  be  sent  down  to  his  rni- 
dence  in  the  country,  where  he  was  determined  in 
future  to  spend  his  lila,  without  expoaing  himsefiT  m 
the  temptations  of  town.  Ono  would  have  Hiip|>uasd 
this  a  well  devised  scheme  for  heahh.  Bvt,  ^al* ! 
no  sooner  had  the  fiimitnreof  tha  London  drawm*- 
room  been  placed  in  order  in  the  gallery  of  the  old 
manor-house,  than  the  former  delusion  retiimerf  in 
full  force!  the  green  jf^ron^da,  whom  the  Client's 
depraved  imagination  had  so  long  aeaoehited  with 
these  moveables,  came  ospering  and  frisking  to  ad- 
companv  them,  exclaiming  with  great  glee,  as  if  the 
sufferer  should  have  been  rejoiced  to  see  mem,  "  Here 
we  all  are^here  we  all  aret"  The  visionary,  if  I  r^ 
collect  right,  was  to  much  shocked  at  their  appear^ 
anoe,  that  he  retired  abroad,  in  despair  that  any  part 
of  Britain  could  shelter  him  from  the  daily  persecu^ 
tion  of  this  domestic  ballette. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  coses  are  mr- 
mcrous,  and  that  they  may  perhaps  arise,  not  only 
from  the  debility  of  stomach  brought  on  by  exreea 
in  wine  or  ^irits,  whioh  deran^ment  often  sensibly 
affects  the  eyes  and  sense  of  sight,  but  also  hocanm 
the  mind  becomes  habitually  predominated  over  by 
a  train  of  fantastic  visions,  the  consequence  of  fpr> 
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demonoiTogV  and  Vitchcrapt. 


^tf|i»1tYto]tii;iMaAH'tiVi(i  liB'tYms,  like  a  dislocated 
j<wW^  fipt  a^afn  Wg;o  wrohff,  even  when  a  different 
wuiPeofJ^teions'tbc  deninCTinent. 

It  i^«a^  to  be  supposeaihat  habitual  exftitement 
l9)rtnesD9  of  any  other  intoxicating  drug,  as  opium, 
or  iis'variottfr  mibstitutcs,  must  expose  tliose  who 
plractise  the  dangerons  custom  to  the  same  iiicon- 
refnienee.  Very  frequent  use  of  ih©  nitrou^  oxide, 
nrhieh  affects  Uie  senses  so  Strongly,  and  produces  a 
jfcoTt  but  singtilar  state  of  ecstasy,  would  probably  be 
»ifnd  to  occasion  this  species  of  disorder.  But  there 
|re  many  other  causes  which  medical  nien  And 
ittended  with  the  same  symptom,  of  imbodyin^  before 
ihe  eyes  of  a  patient  imag[inary  illusions  which  are 
jriaibfe  io  no  one  elw.  This  persecution  of  spectral 
!ee<^(ions  is  also  found  to  exist  when  no  excessct  of 
the  patient  can  be  alleged  aa   the  cause,  owing, 


roi]»  system. 

The  learned  and  acute  Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Mandhester, 
iraa  the  first  who  brought  before  the  English  public 
the  leading  case,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  this  depart* 
nent,  namely,  that  of  Mons.  Nlcolai,  the  celebrated 
dpokseller  of  Berlin-  This  gentleman  was  not  a  man 
Iwrely  of  books,  but  of  letters,  and  bad  the  moral 
;onrag6  to  lay  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Berlin  an  account  of  his  own  suffenngs,  from  havixug 
Jcen,  by  disease,  subjected  to  a  series  of  spectral  iV 
unions.  Tha  leading  circumstances  of  this  case 
ttfiy  be  stated  ver>'  shortly,  as  it  has  been  reoBatedly 
^futt  the  publl(%  and  is  msisted  on  by  Dr.  Ferriar, 
^t.  Hibbert,  ana  others,  lyho  have  assumed  Demo- 
lology,  as  a  subject.  Nicolai  traces  bis  illness  re- 
tioteiy  to  a  series  of  disagreeable  incidents  which 
lad  happened  to  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
T^i.  The  depression  of  spirit  wliich  wasbccasufl- 
id  by  these  unpleasant  occurrences  was  aided  by  the 
:onsequences  of  neglecting  a  course  of  periodical 
»f ceding  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  observe. 
rhts  state  of  health  brought  on  the  disposition  to 
ide  phantasmata,  who  visited,  or  it  may  be  more  pro- 
ferlV  said  fre^ented,  the  apartments  of  the  learned 
K>oKseIler,  presenting  crowds  of  persons  who  mo- 
red  and  acted  before  him,  nay,  even  spoke  to  and 
tddressed  him.  These  phantoms  afforded  ncihiniS 
inpleasant  to  the  imagination  of  the  visionary  ei- 
ber  in  sight  or  expression,  and  the  patient  was 
assessed  of  too  much  firmness  to  be  otherwise  af- 
beted  by  their  presence  than  with  a  species  of  curl- 
Mitv,  as  he  remained  convinced,  from  the  beginning 

0  the  end  of  the  disorder,  that  these  sin^ar  effects 
rere  merely,  symptoms  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
md  did  not  in  any  other  respect  regard  them  as  a 
tubject  of  apprehension.  Aiter  a  certain  time,  and 
lome  use  of  medicine,  the  phantoms  became  less  dis- 
inet  in  their  outline,  less  vivid  In  their  colouring, 
'aded.  as  it  were,  on  the  eye  of  the  patient,  and  at 
engtn  totally  disappeared. 

The  case  of  Nicolai  has  unquestionably  been  that 
)r  many  whose  love  of  science  has  not  been  able  to 
)Vercome  their  natural  reluctance  to  comnionicate  to 
the  public  the  particulars  attending  the  visitation  of 

1  disease  so  peculiar.  That  such  illnesses  have  been 
sxperienced,  and  have  ended  fatally,  there  can  be  no 
loubt;  though  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferredt  tliat 
the  symptom  of  itnportance  to  our  present  discussion 
lias,  on  ail  occasiuns,  been  produced  from  the  same 
dentical  cause.  .        . 

Dr.  Hibbert,  who  has  most  mgemouslyi  as  well 
IS  philosophically,  handled  this  subject,  has  treated 
X  i^so  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  with  science  to 
tvhich  we  make  no  pretence,  and  a  precision  of  detail 
to  which  our  superficial  investigation  affords  us  no 
room  for  extending  ourselves. 

The  visitation  of  spectral  phenomena  is  described 
by  tliis  learned  gentleman  as  incidental  to  sundry 
complaints;  ana  he  mentions,  in  particular,  that  the 
symptom  occurs  not  only  in  plethora,  as  in  the  case 
of  iJhe  learned  Prussian  we  have  just  mentioned,  but 
ts  a  frequent, hectic  symptom— often  an  associate  of 
febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders— frequently  ac- 
companying inHammation  of  the  braiuTTa  concomi- 
tant also  of  highly  excited  nervous  irritability— ecjually 
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some  ca^a  with  gout,jkQd  in  others  witik  the  effects 
of  excitation  produceoby  several  gasea.  In  allthAaa 
cases  there  seems  lobe  a  morbid  dcgEee  ofj»eMDbili« 
ty,  with  which  this  aymptoin  is  ready  to  alhr  itflel/, 
and  wliidL  though  inaccurate  as  a  meoical  demiitiaii, 
i^av  be  held  sumciently  descriptive  of  one  chara4^r 
of  the  various  kinds  of  disorder  with  which  this  pain- 
ful symptom  may  be  found  allied. 

A  very  singular  and  interestioK  illustration  of  snch 
combiimtions  as  Dr.  Hibbert  has  recorded  of  liie 
epeotral  illusion  with  an  actual  diaoidert  and  that  of 
a  daugorous  kind,  was  frequently  related  in.  society 
by  the  late  learned  and  accomplished  Dr.  Qregorv^^of 
Koinburghi  and  sometimes,  1  beUeve,  quoted  oy  him 
in  his  lectures,  The  narrative,  to  the  authoris  beat 
recollection,  was  as  follows  :~-jVpaiticat  of  Dr.  Qie- 
gory,  a  person,  it  is  understood,  of  some  rank,  kevisg 


lotibtless,  to  a  deranged  state  of  die  blood,  or  ner-    requested  the  Doctor's  advice,  made  the  ifoUowitig 


extraordinary  statement  of  his  eompliiot.  "i  am 
in  the  habit,^  he  said«  "of  dining  atave,  endezabt- 
ly  as  the  hour  of  si^  arrives,  I  am  aahjeetiMi  to  die 
following  painful  visitation.  The  door  of  the  Mdm, 
even  when  I  have  been  weak  enou^  to  bolt  it,  ^ich 
I  have  sometimes  done«  flies  wide  open*;  an  oU  ^m^^ 
like  one  of  those  who  haunled  the  heeth  of  SWm, 
enters  with  a  frowning  and  incesaed  ceontew— aej 
comes  straight  up  to  me  with  eTenr  demenatfatien 
of  spite  and  mdignation  which  oovkfcharaeteriKeber 
who  haunted  the  merchant  Abudah,  in  the  Otieotal 
tale  I  she  rushes  upon  me)  eave  eemethingi  bdt  eo 
hastily  that  I  cannot  discover  the  purport :  and  ifaMi 
strikes  me  a  severe  blow  with  her  staff,  ft  ftU  freii 
my  chair  in  a  swoon,  ndiich  is  of  iaajgeror  ihortn 
endurance.  To  the  reouiteaee  of  this  :appaffitio»I 
am  daily  subjected.  And  such  is  my  new  end  Mh 
guiar  oomplamt"  The  Dootoc  inanediateiy  asksd, 
whether  his  patient  had  invited  any  one  to  at  with 
him  when  ho  expected  such  a  viaitBtion'?  Hewn 
answered  in  the  negative.  The  nature  of  the  oomr 
plaint,  he  smd,  was  so  singular,  it  was  so  likeiy  to'ba 
imputed  to  fancy,  or  even  to  mental  deraagemeM, 
that  he  shrunk  from  commnnicating  the  eireunj^ 
stance  to  any  one.  '*  Then,''  said  the  Dootor,  ^^  with 
your  permissietL  I  will  dine  with  you  to-day,  UU^ 
tc^,  and  we  will  see  if  your  mahgnant  eld  iwobhA 
will  venture  to  join  our  company.'^  The  patient  uiv 
oepted  the  proposal  with  hope  and  gratitude,  for  he 
had  expected  ndieuJe  rather  than  sympathy.  The? 
met  at  dinner,  and  Doctor  Gregory,  who  saspeetel 
some  nervous  disorder,  exerted  his  powers  ef  eon* 
versation,  well  known  to  he  of  the  moat  Taried  anid 
brOliant  character,  to  keep  the  attention  of  hie  host 
engaged,  and  prevent  him  from  thinking  on  the  ap^ 
proach  of  the  fated  hour,  to  which  he  was  acouetom- 
ed  to  look  ibrwaid  with  so  much  terror.  He  eu^ 
ceeded  in  his  purpose  better  than  he  had  hoped.  Th<i 
hour  of  six  came  ahnost  unnoticed,  and  it  was  hoped 
might  pass  away  without  any  evil  consequence  i  hut 
it  was  scarce  a  moment  struck  when  the  owner  di 
the  house  exclaimed,  in  an  alarmed  voioeT-'^The 
hag  comes  again  V*  and  dropped  back  in  his  ohsir 
in  a  swoon,  m  the  way  he  had  himself  described. 
Tlie  physician  caused  him  to  be  let  Mood,  and  satis-' 
fied  himself  that  the  periodical  shocks  or  which  hia 
patient  complained,  arose  from  a  tendency  to  apo- 
plexy. 

The  phantom  with  the  crutch  was  only  a  species 
of  machinery,  such  as  that  with  which  fancy  is  found 
to  supply  the  disorder  called  EpkialUsy  or  nightmare 
or  indeed  any  other  external  impression  upon  our 
organs  in  sleep,  which  the  patient's  morbid  imasp* 
nation  may  introduce  into  the  dream  preceding  the 
swoon.  In  the  nightmare  an  oppression  and  suffo- 
cation is  felt,  and  our  fancy  instantly  conjures  up  a* 
'  spectre  to  lie  on  our  bosom.  In  Hke  manner,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  any  sudden  noise  which  the  slum- 
berer  hears,  without  beinjg  actually  awakened  by  it 
— any  casual  touch  of  his  person  occurring  in  the 
same  manner — becomes  instantly  adopted  in  his 
dream,  and  accommodated  to  the  tenor  of  the  cur- 
rent train  of  thought,  whatever  that  may  happen  t<^ 
be  \  and  nothing  is  more  remarkal^e  than  the  rapid- 
itv  with  which  imagination  supplies  a  complete  ex- 


connected  with  hypochondria— and  finally,  united  in  |  planation  of  the  mterruption,  according  to  tbepreviouf 
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ana  ot  idm»  exprMied  in  the  dMun.  even  when 
iflAsf  «  w»mmt&t^mt  ie«nowe4  tir  flmt  pnipoee. 
I  dMBiAiag;  Ibr  eitanple,  of  s  idvie],  the  eittemd 
mtd  becMiee,  in  the  twinkKiftf  of  cti  nre,  the  dis- 
laree  of  the  eombatante'  pietob :  is  an  orator  ha- 
nguing  in  hie  eleep,  the  eowid  becoaiee  the  ap- 
laaee  of  hie  ouppoaed  aiifKeneer~i«  the  dreamed 
wnderinft  among  tuppoeed  mine,  the  noiee  is  that 
r  the  fall  of  eome  part  of  the  mesa.  In  short,  an 
iplaiiatory  ayacem  is  adopted  dating  sleep  -with 
leh  extreme  rapidity,  that  supposing  the  intrading 
arm  to  have  been  the  fiitt  call  of  some  person  to 
waken  the  ahimberer,  the  explanation,  though  r^ 
nrnw  some  nreeeas  of  argument  or  deduction  is 
iiially  formed  and  perfect  before  the  second  enort 
r  ^e  speaker  has  matoped  the  dreamer  to  the  wa- 
tng'wond  and  its  reaUties.  ^o  rapid  and  intnitiYe 
ins  sttooessiM  of  ideas  in  sleep,  as  lo  remind  us  of 
le  vision  of  the  prophet  Mahommed,  in  which  he 
i#  the  -  whole  wendert  of  heaTOn  and  hell,  thotlgh 
m- jar  .of  water  whtoh  fell  when  his  ecstasy  com- 
lenced  had  not  spiled  its  oontenltf  whcA  he  return- 
I  lo  ordinary  existence. 

A  ^second  and  squally  i«markab1e  ibetance  was 
MBMaanksted  to  the  author  by  the  medical  man 
iden  Whbaaobservatfon  it  feU,  but  who  was,  ^of 
mroe^'  dssinma  to  keep  pritate  the  nmne  of  the  he- 
r«f  so  aingtalir  «  history.  Of  the  Aiend  bv  whom 
la  ^ets  -weire  attested,  I  can  only  say,  that  if  I 
lond  mivelf  atihberty  to  name  him,  the  rank  which 
B  holds  in  his  profesaian^  as  well  as  his  attainments 
I  BclBnce  and  philoeephf,  ferm  «r  midlepa^ed  claim 
^  die  m4st  impiieit  credit. 

It  was*  the.  fortune  eft  this  gentlemgn  to  be  called 
I  toatte^  the  ilhiaas  of  a  person  now  long  decea- 
id,  wlK>im:hislifetiaM  stooo,  as  I  understand,  high 
i  a^partieHlar  dapartment  «f  the  Ikw^  which  often 
iw6d>the  nioMKty  of  othen  at  b«t  ^sevetien  and 
Mitrol,  and  wkoss  oonduct  therafore,  being  open  to 
lUie  w>Mrvation,  hohad  for  many  years  borne  the 
Mraioisi  of  «.  man  -of  unusual  steadiness,  ffood 
mast  soad  mtagrity.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  my 
Isad^s  inaits,  conined  principally  to  his  sick-room, 
mietirasa^  bed,iitetocoMienairy'>t!|tending  to  bu- 
■ass,  and  eaeiting  hia  mindf  BppSttn%)y  with  all 
i  usual  Mrength  did  eneny,  cothe  condnct  bf  ini'' 
irtant  aioka  mtraatedto  him :  nor^id  there^  to'  A 
Ipaefidsl  oboer^tappear  afty  tning  in  his  cofuhie^ 
hile  so angagsd,  i»st  conid  ame vadUation  oiin- 
ilect,  or  depression  of  mind.  His  outward  symp- 
rmfi  af  nalady  avfhied  no  acate  or^rming  disease, 
syt  ilowneaaof  pulsoi  «ibseiiice  of  appetite,  difficulty 
rdigpastioii,  andoonstartt  divreseion  of  spirits,  seem- 
1  to  draw  their  origin'  frovneqme  hidden  oanee, 
•kick  the  patient  was  determined  to  conceal;  The 
MP  gloom  of  the  oafortanate  gentleman-'^e  em-> 
urassment,  which  he  ooald  ivot  conceal  from  his 
ieMiy  physician— the  hriefhesa  and  obvious  con- 
raipt  with  which  he  anewieced  the  interrogatione 
I  MS-  medibol  adviser;  iadoced  my  friend  to  take 
iher methods  forprOaecuting  his inqmries.  He ap-. 
jedto  the  stirrer  %6imily,  to  learn,  if  possible,  the 
rarce  of  that  secret  fjrrief  which  was  gnawing  th^ 
lartand  sucking  theiife-blood.of  his  unfortunate 
ulaetit.  The  persons  aprplisd  «k  alter  conversing 
gather  previously,  denied  all  knowlsdge  of  any 
luse  for  the  burden  which  obviously  anected  their 
dative.  So  far  as  they  knew^and  they  thought 
ley  could  hardly  be  deceived-4ii8  worldly  afikirs 
ere  prosperous ;  no  family  loss  had-occurred  which 
Mild  be  foUowed  with  mien  persevering  die  trees ;  no 
itanglementa  of  a&otion  ooidd  be  supposed  to  ;q)- 
y  to  nia  agCj  and  no  sensation  of  severe  remorse 
mid  be  consistent  with  Ida  character.  The  rnediea) 
mtleman  had  finally  recourse  to  serious  argument 
ith  the  invalid  himself,  and  urged  to  htm  the  folly 
f  devotiag  himself  to  a  linfi^ring  and  melancholv 
)ath,  rather  than  tell  the  subject  of  affliction  which 
as  thus  wasting  him.  Ho  specially  pressed  upon 
m  the  injury;  which  he  was  doing  to  his  own  cha- 
kcter,  by  sunering  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  secret 
luse  of  his  dejection  and  its  consequences  was 
imething  too  scandalous  or  flagitious  to  be  made 
nown,  bequeathing  in  this  manner  to  his  family  a 


and 
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guilt,  which  (he  cri 

mg.    The  patient,  mors  moved  hy  diia 

appeal  than  br  any  which  had  yet  beeti 

pressed  his  dcshe  to  apeak  out  fiaxikly  to  ]>fl -% 

Every  one  else  waa  removed,  and  the  door  of  ihe 
ftick-room  made  secure,  when  he  began  hie ' 
sion  in  the  follow!^  manner  r— 

*'  Tou  canpot,  my  dear  friend,  be^moie 
than  I,  that  I  am  m  the  course  of  dying  under  dii 
oppresBon  of  the  fotal  di^ase  which  ootimnDea« 
vital  powers;  but  neither  can  you  umierataiMi  tii 
nature  of  my  complaint,  and  maimer  in  which  |t«els 
upon  me,  nor,  If  you  did,  I  fear,  could  your 
Bkm  avail  to  tid  me  of  it."— '^  It  is  poaoSbW  ^ 
physician,  **  that  my  tlTiU  mtiy  hot  equal  mj 
■ervtng  yon ;  yet  medical  science  has  manf- 
cea,  of  which  those  unaoquainted  With  itsposi 
ver  can  form  an  estimate.  But  unfil  you 
tell  me  your  symptotns  6t  compUlnt,  it  is  ' 
for  eitherof  us  to  say  what  may  or  may  not  \ 
power  or  within  that  of  medicine.'*---''  i  xnay 
-you,"  replied  the  pafient  "  that  my  oaae  is  not  a  m- 
gnlar  one,  shdce  we  read  of  if  izi  the  tkoMma  oovfll  ef 
Le  Sage.  Tou  remember,  dpuhtless,  tHe  digeaaaaf 
which  the  Duke  d'Olivarez  i»  there  atslad  to  hMS 
died  V*^*'0(  the  idea,"  '&n$we«ed  the  rae£oa]  gss- 
tleman,  **  that  he  was  haufited  by  am  app«2;iQoa|,|i 
the  actnial  existence  of  which  he  ^ve  oo  credit ^ft 
died,  nevertheless,  because  he  was  o?cToome  «Bd 
heart-broken  by  its  imaginirv  pTtaten'ee.^—f^  M^f 
dearest  Doctor,"  said  the  aick  laaii,  **azB  jb  that 
very  ease;  and  so  painful  ICid  abhorrent  is  taei. pre- 


sence of  the  persecuting  vision,  t^t  my. : 

^t&lly  inadequate  to  combat  pie  eilecta  of  ,  . 

Did  imagination,  and  I  am  Mhi^le  I  asamng,  ji 
wasted  victim  to  an  ima^oary  di$eafie."  The  man- 


my 


cal  gentleman  listened  with  anjnety  to  his  padeatH 
statement,  and  for  the  present  judioioualj  avodiK 
any  contradictfoti  of  the  sick  mun's  pneoonceml 
feincy.  contented  himself  with  mmre  mmiite  inqsoy 
into  the  nature  of  the  apparition  With  which  he  c 
ceivod  himself  haunted,  and  into  the  histonrof 
"mode  by  which  so  sihgol^  %  disease  hi|d  maae  in 
master  oif  hrs  imekimition,  secured^  as  it  aeemed, 
strong  powera  of  m^  understandink  asamat  an v- 
ta(^  so  irregular.  The  sick  person  ii^lied  byafi|liK 
mat  its  advances  were  gradual,  and  at  first  not  ofl 
tertlble  or  erven  disagreeable  character.  To  iHi^ltia^ 
^is,  he  ;|aye  the  fquo^^g  account  of  the  prvnesi 
of  hrs  disease.  **  My  visions,"  he  said,  "  coteiM^ 
ced  two  br  three  years  since,  Whi^  I  found  n^isff 
from  time  to  time  embarrassed  by  the  presetkos  tfi 
Ui^e  cat,  tvhich  came  and  disappeared  I  comlMit 
exactly  tel!  how,  tillthe  truth  was  finally  forced  ^pbii 
me,  and  I  was  compelled  lo  tegiird  it  aa  no  ilnisrtdti 
household  cat,  but  asa  bubbleof  the  eletnetita,  wfia 


had  no  existence  save  in  my  deranged  nsoalofi^ 
or  depraved  imagination.  Still  1  bed  notthat  |ibc» 
live  objection  to  the  animal  entertained  byalaH 
gallant  Highland  chieftain,  who  has  been  peen  la 
ehanjge  to  all  the  colours  of  his  own  plaid,  if  a  cathV 
accTdent  happened  to  be  in  the  room  with  bun,  enk 
(hoHgh  he  did  not  see  it.  On  the  contt^ury,  I  am  rap 
fher  a  f):iend  to  cats,  and  endured  with  ao  uocli 
equanimttv  the  presence  of  m^  imaginary  attendant, 
that  it  had  become  almost  indifferent  to  me;  wh^ 
within  the  course  of  a  few  months  it  gave  place  to, 
or  was  succeeded  by^  a  spectre  of  a  more  imponiaat 
sort,  or  which  at  least  had  a  more- imposing, appear- 
anoe.  This- was  no  other  than  the  apparition  of  a 
gen^lemran-usher,  dressed  as  if  to  wait  upon  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  Lord  High  Commissmtier 
of  the  Kirk,  or  any  other  who  bears  on  hisbrow^ 
'rank  and  stampof  delegated  sovereignty. 

"  This  personage,  arrayed  in  a  court-dress,  with 
bag  and  sword,  tamboured  waistcoat,  and  chspean- 
byas,  glided  beside  me  like  the  ghost  of  Beae  Nash; 
and  whether  in  my  own  house  or  in  another,  as- 
cended the  stairs  before  me,  as  if  to  announce  me  in 
the  drawing-room ;  and  at  some  times  appeared  to 
mingle  with  the  company,  though  it  waseufflcteutly 
evident  that  they  were  not  aware  of  his  preseacet 
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nd  that  I  aloiM  wm  seiugble  of  the  TisioniurY  ho- , 
ran  '^mA  -tUiriittftglhAity  Mns  sefemed  a«nroii9 
I'Miider  me.  Iliw  neak  of  the  fanqr  did  aot  |iro- 
iRtt  mtieh  imprtonoti  on  mej  thotfgh  it  led  me  to 
ntittam  doubts  on  ihemstare  df  my  (Uaorder,  and 
ktnn  fot  the  efiect  k- might  prodace  upon  mvintel- 
icta.  But  that  modification  of  my  diaeaae  alsb  had 
1  appointed  dnration.  Alter  a  ftw  monthsi  the 
httttom  of  the  CBntlemah-uaher  waa  seen  no  more^ 
Qt  was  aucieeeaed  by  one  horrible  to  the  nitht,  and 
Jetfeaaing  to  tfie  tma^ation,  bein|c  no  other  than 
kehnage  of  death  HMfl^-the  apparition  of  a  »kdeUm» 
iSone  or  in  company,"  said  the  unfortnnate  invttlid, 
'tbtf  preaence  of  thia  last  phantom  never  quits  mew 
ixk  tain  tell  myaelf  a  hondred  times  oTer  that  it  is 
10  reality,  but  merely  an  image  summoned  U{)  by  the 
Borbid  acuteneas  of  my  own  excited  imaginatioQ, 
nd  deranged  organs  ofsight.  9ut  what  avail  such 
sfieetiona,  wbiie  the  emblem  at  once  and  presage 
i  mortamy  ia  before  my  eyes,  and  while  I  feel  my- 
elf,  though  in  fancy  only,  the  companion  of  aphan- 
om  wpresenting  a  ghastly  fnhabitant  of  the  grave, 
Mn  while  I  yet  breathe  on  the  earth?  Science, 
huosophy.  even  religion,  has  no  cure  for  such  a  die 
vder ;  and  I  feel  .too  amrely  that  I  shall  die  the  vie 


Haviog  added  f hpao  tin)  laroailLrida  initiMM  to 
the  g^^l  tram  ofsinttar  lacta  quoted  hy^Sm 
Hibbert,  and  other  writers,  who  have  mom  secentlf 
considered. the  subject  there  caiL  we  think,  be  Qttle 
doubt  of  (he  p)ropo^tion,  that  the  external  oigiuM 
may,  from  various  causes,  become  so  mu^  deranged, 
as  to  make  false  representatioos  to  the  mind ;  and 
that,  in  such  cases,  men,  in  the  literal  aensei  reAlly 
see  the  empty  and  false  formSi  and  hear  the  ideal 
sounds^  wmch,  in  a  more  primitive  state  of  aooietyi 
ara  naturally  enou^  referred  to  the  action  of  demOna 
or  diseinbodied  spirits.  1ji  such  unhappy  caaea,  the 
patient  is  intellectually  in  the  conditiop  of  a.  general 
whose  spies  have  been  bribed  by  the  eoemy4  and 

himself  in  the  difficult  and  delicsato 


Im  to  so  tneiakwholy  a  disease,  although  I  have  no 
^lief  whatever  in  the  reality  of  the  phantom  which 
t  ^aeea  before  me.*' 

flie  pfayaidaa  was  diatressed' to  perceive,  from 
h»9e  details,  how  strtmgly  this  visionary  apparition 
rteB  fixed  in  the  ifnaginttion  of  his  patient.  He  in- 
KnioQsly  nrged  the  sick  man,  who  was  then  in  bed, 
rtth  (jnestions  concerning  the  cu'cumstances  of  the 
iMintom's  appearance,  trusting  he  might  lead  him, 
ra  sensible  man,  into  aoch  contradictions  and  in- 
6Bsistencios  as  might  bring  his  common  sens^ 
ribneh  seemed  to  be  onimpaired,  so  strongly  into  the 
leld,  as  might  combat  successfully  the  frintaatic 
laorderwhieh  proi^oed  snch  fhtal  eflecta.  *'This 
keleton,  then,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  seems  to  you  to 
M  alwaya  Present  to  your  eyes  r*—-**  It  is  my  fate, 
Ufaappily,"  answered  the  invalid, "  always  to  see  it" 
t*^7lien  I  understand,'*  Continued  the  physician,  "  it 
!•  ndw  present  to  your  imagination  I"—"  To  my 
Itagination  it  certainly  is  sOf'^replied  the  sick  man. 
*^*And  in  what  part  of  the  chamber  do  you  now 
onoeive  the  appalrition  to  appear  1"  the  physician 
nmnred.  "Immediately  at  the  foot  of  my  bed: 
mm  th^eurtainsare  feft  a  tittle  open,"  answered 
he  invalid,  '*  the  skeleton,  to  my  thinking,  is  placed 
letween  them,  and  fills  the  vacant  space."—  You 
av  you  are  sensible  of  the  delusion,"  said  his  friend ; 
Hnv^you  fiirmness  to  convince  yourself  of  the  truth 
ff  Ifaial  Can  you  take  courage  enou^  to  rise  and 
laceyoarself  in  the  spot  so  seeming  to  be  occupied, 
AmI  convince  yourself  of  the  illusion  V*  The  poor 
fUiA  sighed,  and  vhook  his  head  negatively.  "  Well," 
aid  die  doctor.  **  we  Mrill  try  the  experiment  other- 
tin."  Accoroin^ly,  he  rose  from  his  chair  by  the 
fMA^t  and  placing  himself  between  the  tvra  nalf- 
Irawn  curtains  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  indicated  as 
he  pfaiee  ooeuvied  by  the  apparition,  asked  if  the 
pectre  was  still  visible  7  *^  Not  entirely  so,"  replied 
be  patient,  "  heeause  yom'  person  is  between  him 
nd  me ;  but  I  observe  his  scull  peering  above  your 
hotihler." 

It  is  alleged  the  man  of  science  started  on  the 
Ittant.  despite  phflosophy.  on  receiving  an  answer 
aeertaming  #itn  such  mmnteness,  that  the  ideal 
psetre  was  close  to  his  oMrn  person.  He  resorted 
»  other  means  of  investigation  and  cure,  but  with 
dually  indifferent  success.  The  patient  sunk  into 
eeper  and  deeocr  dejection,  and  died  in  the  same 
iMress  of  mind  in  which  he  had  spent  the  latter 
lonths  of  his  hfe ;  and  his  case  remains  a  melan- 
holy  instance  of  the  power  of  imagination  to  kill 
Itebody,  even  when  its  fantastic  terrors  cannot  over- 
ome  the  intellect  of  the  unfortunate  persons  who 
lifter  under  them.  The  patient,  in  the  present  case, 
Dnk  under  his  malady  ;  and  the  cu'cumstances  of 
is  singular  disorder  remaining  concealed,  he  did  not, 
jr  his  death  and  last  illness,  lose  any  of  the  well- 
lerited  reputation  for  pntdence  and  sagacitv  which 
ad  attended  him  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
Vol.  VUI. 


who  must  engage 

task  of  examining  and  correcting,  by  his  own  poi^ra 
of  argument,  the  probability  of  the  reports  which 
are  too  inconsistent  to  be  trusted  to. 

But  there  is  a  corollary  to  this  proposition,  wl^ch 
is  worthy  of  notice.  The  same  species  of  organie 
derangement  which  as  a  continued  habit  of  his  de- 
ranged vision,  presented  the  subject  of  oucli^st  tala 
with  the  successive  apparitions  of  his  cat,  his*  gen- 
tleman-tisher,  and.  the  fatal  skeleton,  may  occupy, 
for  a  brief  or  almost  momentary  space,  the  v»joa  oi 
men  who  are  otherwise  penectly  clear^iehied. 
Transitory  deca)tions  are. thus  presented  to  Uie/OP> 
gaps,  whicfaj  when  they  occur  to  men  of  stieiigtk 
of  imnd  and  of  e4uc4tion,jgive  way  to  scruth^y,  Mid, 
their  character  being  once  investigated,  the  true  tiyaea 
the  place  of  the  un^al  I'epreseh  taUon.  Bu  t  in  igao- 
rant  times,  those  instances  in  which  any  object  ia 
misrepresented,  whether  through  the  action  of  Uia 
sens^or  of  the  imagination,  or  the  combined  in$iH 
ence  of  both,  for  however  fhort  a  space  of  time;  mar 
be  admitted  as  direct  evidence  of  a  supeniativral 
wparition ;  a  proof  the  more  difficult  to  bedisnnled, 
ii  the  phantom  has  been  personally  witnessed  by  a 
man  of  sense  and  estimation,  whopj^erhaps,  satiafled 
in  the  general  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  appan* 
tio))^  has  not  token  tinie  or  trouble  to  correot  hia 
first  impressions.  This  species  pf  deception  ia  so 
frequent,  that  one  of  the  greatest  poets  pf  ^a  ma- 
sent  time  answered  a  lady,  who  asked  him  if  he  ao- 
Ueved  in  ghostsr^"  No,  madam ;  I  have  seeo  IpQ 
many  myself."  l  may  mention  one  or  t^o  instaiifea 
of  the  kind,  to  which  no  doubt  can  be  attached. 

The  first  shall  be  the  apparition  of  Maimertuift'to 
a  brother  professor  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Berfio. 

This  extraordinary  circumstance  appefved  in  ma 
Transactions  of  the  Societyibut  is  thus  stated' )>y 
M.  Thiebault,  in  his  "  Recollections  of  Frederick  tha 
GtetX  and  the  Court  of  Berlin."  It  is  necesfary  to 
premise  that  M.  Gleditsch,  to  whom  the  circum- 
stance hilppened,  was  a  botanist  of  eminence,  hold- 
ing the  professorship  of  natural-philosophy  at  BerAn, 
and  respected  as  a  man  of  an  habtaially  serioos^ 
simple,  and  tranouil  character.   ,  ^ 

A  short  time  after  the  death  of  Maupertois,*  |f. 
Oleditsch  being  obliged  to  traverse  the  hall  in  wbMch 
the  Academy  held  its  sittings,  having  some  arraoge- 
ments  to  make  in  the  cabinet  of  natural  histioryi 
which  was  under  hjs  charge,  and  being  willing'  to 
complete  them  on  the  Thursday  before  tne  meetmg. 
he  perceived,  on  entering  the  hall^  the  apparitionoi 
M.  de  Maupertuis,  upright  and  stationai^,  m  the  ffl-st 
angle  on  his  left  hand,  having^  his  eyes  fixed  on  him. 
This  was  about  three  o'clock  m  the  afternoon.  Tna 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  physical  science  to  suppose  that  hia 
late  president,  who  had  died  at  Bale,  in  the  family 
of  Messrs.  BemouUie,  could  have  found  his  way  back 
to  Berlin  in  person.  He  regarded  the  apparition  in 
no  other  light  than  as  a  phantom  produced  by  some 
derangement  of  his  own  proper  organs.  M.  Gleditsch 
went  to  his  own  business,  without  stopping  longer 
than  to  ascertain  exactly  the  appearance  of  tbat 
object.  But  he  related  the  vision  to  his  brethren, 
and  assured  them  that  it  was  as  defined  and  perfect 
as  the  actual  person  of  Maupertuis  could  have  pxo- 

*  Lonp  Oie  president  oFtfae  Berlin  Academri  fid  much  ftvopr- 
«d  by  Frederick  IL,  till  bo  was  overwbeimed  bjr  the  ndicttle  of 
Voltaire.  H«  retired,  iaaipecieeofdjamtt,  tohjenatiw 
try  of  Switaerland,  and  died  there  nortjy  ulenmid. 
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tented:  y^en  it  is  reeoTlected  that  HanpertiuB  died 
tit  ^distance  from  Berlin,  once  tbe  scene  of  his 
triumphs— ovenhrhelmed  by  the  petulant  ridicule  of 
Voltaire,  and  oat  of  favour  with  Frederick,  with 
whom  to  be  ridiculous  was  to  be  worthless— we  can 
hardly  wonder  at  the  imagination  even  of  a  man  of 
physical  science  calling  uphis  Eidolon  in  the  hall  of 
nifl  former  greatness. 

The  sober-minded  professor  did  not,  however, 
push  his  investigation  to  the  point  to  which  it  was 
carried  by  a  gaUant  soldier,  from  whose  mouth  a 
particular  friend  of  the  author  received  the  following 
circumstances  of  a  similar  story. 

Captain  C was  a  native  of  Britain,  but  bred 

in  the  Irish  Brigade.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most 
damitless  courage,  which  he  displayed  in  some  un- 
eotnmonly  desperate  adventures  daring  the  first 
years  of  the  French  Revolution^  being  repeatedly 
emploved  by  the  royal  familv  m  very  dangerous 
commissions.  After  the  King^is  death  he  came  over 
to  England,  and  it  was  Chen  the  following  circum- 
stance took  place. 

*  Captain  C was  a  Catholic,  and,  in  his  hour 

of  adversity  at  least,  sincerely  attached  to  the  duties 
of  his  religion.  His  confessor  was  a  clergyman  who 
was  resimng  as  chaplain  to  a  man  of  rank  in  the 
west  of  England,  about  four  miles  fVom  the  place 

where  Captain  0 lived.    On  riding  over  one 

morning  to  see  this  gentleman,  his  penitent  had  the 
misfortune  to  find  Ijim  very  ill  from  a  dangerous  com- 
plaint. He  retired  m  great  distress  and  apprehension 
of  his  friend's  life,  and  the  feeUng  brought  back  upon 
him  many  other  painful  and  disagreeable  recollec- 
tions. These  occupied  him  till  the  hour  of  retiring 
to  bed,  when,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  saw  in 
the  room  the  figure  or  the  absent  confessor.  He  ad- 
dbnessed  it,  but  received  no  answer— the  eyes  alone 
were  impressed  by  the  apnearance.    Determined  to 

push  the  matter  to  the  end,  Captain  C advanced 

on  the  phantom,  which  appeared  to  retreat  gradually 
before  him.  In  this  manner  he  followed  it  round  the 
bed  when  it  seemed  to  sink  down  on  an  elbow  chair, 
and  remain  there  in  a  sitting  posture.    To  ascertain 

C'tively  the  nature  of  the  apparition,  the  soldier 
self  sat  down  on  the  same  chair,  ascertaining 
thns,  beyond  ouestion.  that  the  whole  was  illusion ; 
yet  he  owned  that,  had  his  friend  died  about  the  same 
time,  he  would  not  well  have  known  what  name  to 
give  to  his  vision.  But  as  the  confessor  recovered, 
and,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase  "nothing  came  of  it,'' 
the  incident  was  only  remarkable  atf  showing  that 
men  of  the  strongest  nerves  are  not  exempted  fVom 
such  delusions. 

Another  Olusion  of  the  same  nature  we  liave  the 
best  reason  for  vouching  as  a  fact,  though,  for  certain 
reasons,  we  do  not  give  the  names  of  the  parties. 
Not  long  after  the  death  of  a  late  illustrious  poet, 
who  haa  filled^  while  living,  a  great  station  in  the 
eye  of  the  publie,  a  literary  fnend,  to  whom  the  de- 
ceased had  been  well  known,  was  engaged,  during 
the  darkening  twilight  of  an  aummn  evening,  in  pe- 
tusing  one  of  the  publications  which  professed  to 
detail  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  distinguished 
individual  who  was  now  no  more.  As  the  reader 
had  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the  deceased  to  a  con- 
siderabie  degree,  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  pub- 
lication, which  contains  some  particulars  relating  to 
himself  and  other  friends.  A  visiter  was  aittinfl;  in 
the  apartment,  who  was  also  engaged  in  rcaouig. 
Their  sitting-room  opened  into  an  entrance-hall, 
rather  fantastically  fitted  up  with  articles  of  armour, 
skins  of  wild  animals,  and  the  like.  ,  It  was  when 
laying  down  his  book,  and  passing  into  this  hall, 
through  which  tbe  moon  was  bcgmning  to  shine, 
that  tne  individual  of  whom  I  speak,  saw,  right  be- 
fore him,  and  in  a  standing  posture,  the  exact  repre- 
sentation of  his  departed  mend,  whose  recollection 
had  been  so  strongfv  brought  to  hie  imagination.  He 
stopped  for  a  single  moment,  so  a%  to  notice  the 
wonderful  accuracy  with  which  fancy  had  impressed 
upon  the  bodily  eye  the  peculiarities  of  dress  and  pos- 
ture of  the  illustnous  poet.  Sensible,  however,  of  the 
delusion,  he  felt  no  sentiment  save  that  of  wonder  at 
the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  resemBlance,  and 


r 

Stepped  onwards  towards,  t£ye  figure,  which 
itself,  as  he  approached,  into  the  various  i 
of  which  it  was  composed.    Theae  were  m< 
screen,  occupied  by  great-ooats,  shawLs,.  pla. 
such  other  articles  as  usually  are  found  in  a 
entrance-hall.    The  spectator  returned  to  t 
from  which  he  had  seen  the  illusion,  and  endeai 
ed,  with  all  his  power,  to  recall  the  image  whicii| 
been  so  singularly  vivid.    But  this  waa  beyoaJ 
capacity;  and  the  person  who  had  witnessed] 
apparition,  or,  more  properly,  whose  excited 
had  been  the  means  of  raisins  it,  had  only  to  i 
into  the  apartment  and  tell  nis  young  fnend 
what  a  striking  hallucinatiou  he  had  Tor  a  i 
laboured. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  insti 
this  kind  are  frequent  among  persona  of  a  . 
temperament,  and  when  such  occur  in  an  early  ] 
of  society,  they  are  almost  certais  to  be  coiia 
as  real  supernatural  appearances.    They  difler ; 
those  of  Nicolai,  and  others  formerly  noiiced.  asl 
of  short  duration,  and  constituting  no  hat 
constitutional  derangement  of  the  system. 
pariiion  of  Maupertuis  to  Monsieur  Qledil 
of  the  Catholic  clergyman  to  Caotain  C— 
a  late  poet  to  his  fnend,  axe  of  the  latter 
They  bear  to  the  former  the  analogy,  as  we  mayi 
which  a  sudden  and  temporary  fover-fit  has 
nous  feverish  illness.    But,  even  for  this  very  i 
it  is  more  difficult  to  bring  such  momentary  i 
aions  back  to  their  real  sphere  of  optica/  illtu 
since  they  accord  much  better  with  our  kk 
glimpses  of  the  future  world  than  those  in  wl 
vision  is  continued  or  repeatod  for  hours,  days,j 
months,  afibrding  opportunities  of  disoov^inib  r 
other  circumstances,  that  the  symptom  ori^nat 
deranged  health. ' 

Before  concluding  these  observations  sdod 
ceptions  of  the  senses,  we  must  remark,  thai 
is  the  organ  most  essential  to  the  purpose  of 
zing  to  out  mind  the  appearance  of  external  < ' 
and  that  when  the  visual  organ  becomes  d(. 
for  a  greater  or  less  time,  and  to  a  farther  or 
limited  extent,  its  misrepresentation  of  the  < 
sight  is  peculiarly  apt  to  terminate  in  such 
nations  as  those  we  have  been  detailing. 
other  senses  or  organs,  in  iheir  turn,  and  to  ths^ 
tent  pf  their  power,  are  as  ready,  in  their  varisssi 
partments,  as  the  sight  itself  to  retain  falseor  dosfat* , 
fill  impressions,  which  mislead^  instead  of  inlbnnb  > 
the  party,  to  whom  they  are  addressod. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  the  ear,  the  next  organ  iaiu* 

portance  to  the  eye,  we  are  repeatedly  deceived  bf 

such  sounds  as  are  imperfectly  aathereia  up  aadan^ 

neously  apprehended.    From  the  fialse  impieiMBS 

received  from  this  organ,  also,  arise  coaseqpfVe* 

similar  to  those  der|vea  from  erroneous  reports awh 

by  the  organs  of  si^ht    A  whole  class  of  suvevti- 

tious  observances  anse,  and  are  erpunded  mwa  iass- 

curate  and  imperfect  hearing.    To  the  exoiad  m^ 

imperfect  state  of  the  ear.  we  owe  the  existSBSKX 

what  Milton  sublimely  calls 

The  tinr  toDfuci  that  ifUahle  moi'v  nnws. 
Od  tboret,  jo  desart  Modi.  and  wSdwiiMWf 

These  also  appear'such  natural  causes  of  sian%  ^ 
we  do  not  sympathize  more  readily  with  Routisot 
Crusoe's  apprehensions  when  he  witnesses  thepiil 
of  the  savage's  foot  in  the  sand,  than  in  those  wwcl 
arise  from  nis  being  waked,  from  sleep  by  sometft 
calling  his  name  in  the  solitary  islanu,  where  tJwi 
existed  no  man  but  the  shipwrecked  mariner  bimi^ 
Amid  the  train  of  superstitions  deduced  ttom  ttl 
imperfections  of  the  ear,  wc  mav  quote  that  visieiMif! 
summons  which  the  n stives  of  Uie  Hebrides  aekao*^; 
ledged  as  one  sure  sign  of  approaching  fate.  Ql 
voice  of  some  absent,  or,  probably,  some  deeesvt 
relative  was,  in  such  casesL  heard  as  repeating  ll* 
party's  name.  Sometimes  the  aerial  summoneriBQ' 
mated  his  own  death,  and  at  others  it  was  no  aoooB* 
moil  circumstance  that  the  person  who  iuaded  ItiBr 
self  so  called,  died  in  consequence ;— for  the  Si^ 
reason  that  the  negro  pines  to  death  wbo  is  W 
under  the  ban  of  an  Obi  woman,  or  the  Cambro-Bn» 
ton,  whose  name  b  put  into  the  famovs  cursinf  we* 
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PREFACE. 


The  history  of  the  following  remarkable  productions  of  their  illustrious  authors 
mind,  may  be  very  briefly  told.  They  were  written  some  time  ago,'  with  the 
kind  intention  of  serving  a  youthful  friend,  then  pursuing  his  theological  studies; 
but  without  the  slightest  idea  that  they  would  ever  meet  the  public  eye.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  which  have  occurred  since  that  period,  induced  the  gentle- 
man for  whom  they  were  composed,  to  request  the  author's  permission  to  publiak 
thenf  for  his  own  benefit,  which  was  cordially  granted. 

,In  these  Discburses,  the  reader  will  find  some  of  the  most  momentous  quesdons 
which  can  exercise  the  humaa  mind,  discussed  with  great  eloquence,  ingenuity, 
and  force  of  argument.  Yet  it  was  not  without  a  strong  feeling  of  diffidence;  that 
the  .writer  confuted  to  lay  before  the^mblia  this .  new  jmd  ^striking  tpio»f  of  iha 
strength  and  versatility  of  his  genius,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  Rxtiaet 
of  a  Letter. 


"  Thk  Religftflftts  *I)Jfc(yursfe8  tvhich  you  call  to  my  mmdT  were  wntten  entirdy 
for  your  use,  and  are  therefore  your  property.  They  were  never  intended  fiur 
publication,  as  nobody  knows  better  than  yourself;  nor  do  I  willingly  consent 
that  they  should  be  now  given  to  the  press,  as  it  may  be  thought  thatl^  hn^ya 
intermeddled  with  matters  for  which  I  have  no  commission.  I  have  also  to  add, 
that  they  contain  no  novelty  of  opinion,  and  no  attempt  at  brilliancy  of  composi- 
tion.  They  were  meant,  I  may  remind  you,  to  show  that  a  rational  and  practical 
discourse  upon  a  particular  text  was  a  task  more  easily  performed  than  you,  m 
youi  natural  anxiety,  seemed  at  the  time  disposed  to  believe.  I  am  afiraid  that 
those  who  open  this  pamphlet  with  expectations  of  a  higher  kind  will  ^  much 
disappointed.  As,  however,  you  seem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  publication  migfat 
be  attended  with  much  benefit  to  you,  I  make  no  objection  to  it,  and  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  it  suits  jont  purpose.  This  Letter  will  sufficiently  indicate  v^f 
conscoit  to  any  gentleman  of  the  trade  with  whom  yxm  may  treat. 

"  I  am,  yours,  very  sincerely, 

-  W.  S." 
Abbotsford,  January  2.  1828.  3 
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I)EllON(»iOOY  AND  WITCHCRAFT. 


an  be importtAl .fcgrua \o> iu»w  1  We-  tftw  kaM 
t  the  penod  when  the  Alrai^Hy  ohoee  te  take  upon 
imaelf  directly  to  legislate  for  his  chosen  people* 

S'thout  hawing  obtained  any  aocurate  knowledge, 
lether  the  onme  of  witchcieft»  oc  the  interoeurse 
etveen  Xhe  spiiitual  world,  and  imbodied  beinge, 
)r  evil  purposes,  eUher  exisl^  after  the  flood,  or  was 
isiled,  with  any  open  marks  of  Pi^ine  displeasure. 
^But  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  dictated  by  the  Divinity 
unself  was  announced  a  text,  whH:h,  as  inteipretea 
terally,  h;ivin((  been  inserted  into  the  criminal  code 
f  >  all  Christain  nations,  has .  occasioned  much 
EVelty  and  bloodshed,  either  f«om  its  tenor  being 
liaunderetocKi,  or  that»  being  eKclusiveiv  calculated 
»  the  Israelitefl,  it  made  part  of  the  judioial  Hoeaic 
i^ensatlon,  and  was  abrogated}  like  the  greater 
an  of  that  law,  by  the  mo^e  benign  and  clemeni 
i^ensation  of  the  Gospel 
.The  text  alluded  to  is  that  verse  of  the  tweniy- 
econd  cjtiapter  of  Exodus,  bearing*  "  men- shall  not 
uffer  a  witch  to  live."  Manyleanied  men  have 
^rmed,  th^t  in  this  remarkanle  passa^B  the  He< 
rew  woi;d  ghasaph  nfte^na  nothing  mors  than  itoi" 
oner,  alliiough,  like  the  >vard  vemfieusi  by  which 
.  la  rendeifed  in  the  Latin  version  oT the  Septuagint, 
the?  learned-  men  noAtend*  that  it  hath  the  ineaA- 
^^of  a  witph  al8a,.and  may  be*  understood-  as  de- 
otina  a  {)ereon  who  jnelenqad  to  .hurt  his  or, her 
eigh  Dours  in  life,  Emb,  or  ffoods,^  either  by  noxioiiB 

BtAona,  by  charms,  or  simiuur  ^/etical  ppieans.  In 
«  parfumiar  the  witches  of  Scnpture  hadprpbabi)^ 
ome  rc^emblanpe  to  those  of  ancient  Eufopei  who, 
hhougk  their  skill  and.  power  might  be  safely  de- 
bised,  as  long  ae  they  confined-  thesapelvea  to  thejr 
harms  and  spells,  were  very  apt>  to  eke  out  their 
apacity  of  muchief  by  the  nee  of  actual  poison,  eo 
hat  the  epithet  of  sorceress  and  poisoner  were  al-^- 
lOQt^sytonytnous.  This  is  known  to  have  been  the 
aee  in  many  of  those  darkec  iniquities,  which  bear 
If  their  cheracteristic  spraething  connected  with 
idden-  a^id  prohibited  arts.  Such,  was  the  state* 
ifent  in  the  endictment  of  those  .cpneerned  in  tbs 
imous  mufder  of  Sir  Thomas  (K'erbury,  when  the 
arte  of  Ponn&n  and  other  ^cerers  Having  been 
(>ind  insojQ^ieni  to  touch  the  victim's  life,  practice 
ty  npison  was  at  len^^h  snccesefuUy  zesortedi  to; 
.nd^numetoue/eimilar  instances  might  be  quoted. 
)m  ^supposing  xhat  the  Hebrew  witch  ptoeeeded 
'^[ly'.by  chatmi^  invocation^  or  such  means  as 
aight  he  inno^onk  save  for  the  assistance  of  de* 
i^pne  or  funiliare,  the  connexion  between  the  coor 
iilr^  and  the  d^mon  must  have  been  of  a  very  dif* 
ere&Lt  character,  ^nder  theJaw  q£  Moses,  from  that 
mch  was  eooceiv^.  In  latter  days,  to  constitute 
vhchorafi.  Th^  was  no  contract  of  subjection  to 
I  oiabnt^c  power,  no  infernal  stamp  or  sixn  of  such 
I  f^tai  lefLjttitt.no  reyellings  of  Satan  ana  his  hags. 
ind  np  iitmctioO  of  diaeaee  or  misioriune  upon  good 
Den.  r.  At  leailt  there  is  not  a  word  in  Scciptuie  m- 
h^n^g'  us  ,U)  .believe  that  suck  a  system  existed. 
)tk  the  CQOtrAjry.  we  are:toId  Cnow  fiar  literally,  hqw 
m  n^eUphQts,^^,  it  is  not  for  us.  to  determine,) 
faaV^ben  the  Enemv  of  mankind  desired  to  probe 
he  .virtue  of ,  Jfop  to  the  bottom,  he  amilied  f<n  per- 
DiisMon  to  the  Stipretxie  Qovemorof  the  wx>rla,  who- 
p^nted  hini  19>etty  to  tfy  his  faithful  servant  with 
i  storm  of  disasters,  £)f  the  inore  brilliant  exhibi- 
ion  of  the  foith  whi/ch  he  xeposed  in  hia  Haker.  In 
J)  tj{iie,,had  th^  tfQexm  oceufred  after  the  manner  of 
he  like  evente  in  latter  daysy. witchcraft,  eorceries, 
ind  c\tfTniti  would,  hs^ve  been  introduced,  and  the 
Devil,  instead  of  his  own  permitted  agency,  woum 
live  employed  his  /servant  the  witch,  as  the  neces- 
uyy  instrument  of  the  wan  of  Uz*s  auctions,  tn 
ike  manner,t  Satan  desbed  to  haveT'eteje,  that  he 
night  sift  him  like  wh^t.  But  neither  is  there  here 
he  agency  of  any  sorcerer  or  witch.  Luke  xxii.  ^1. 
SupppainiS  the  powers  of  P^e  witch  to  he  limited, 
n  the  tiitie  Oil^pses,  to  inquiries  at  some  pretended 
leity  or  ri^al  evil  sp^t  con(;eming  &iture  events,  in 
Rrh&i  respect,  may  it  be  said,  did  such  a  erime  de* 
MTye  the  ^vere  punishment  of  death  1  Tp  answer 
Jt^  question,  we  must  reflect,  that  the  obiect  of  the 
IfOsaic  dispensation  being  to  preserve  the  know- 


ledge of  the  true  Deily  within  the  brMSta  of  a  •»* 
leoted-aitd  septraied  people,  the  Ood  of  Jacob- nei 
ceasarily  shoiired  himself  a  jealous  Ood  to  aU  wbo^ 
strayinifirom  thepath  of  diroct  worship  of  Jehovak 
had  reeourae  to  other  deities,  whether  idols  or  ertt 
>  spifits^  the  gods  of  the  neighbouiing  heathen.    The 
swervmg  firom  thor  allegiance  to  the  true  Divinttjq 
to  the  extent  of  praying  to  senseless  stocks  ami 
st6nes,  which  eowd  psturn  tfaem  no  answer,  was^ 
by  -the  Jewish  law,  an  act  of  rebellion  to  their  owb 
Lord  Ood,  and  as  such  most  fit  to  be  punished  ca* 
pitally.    Thus  the  prophets  of  Baal  were  deserveiHir 
put  to  death,  not  o»  account  of  any  success  wbiek 
thegr  might  obtaiB  by  their  intercessiooe  and  invoca* 
tk»ns,  (which,  though  enbaneed  with  all  their  vehe- 
mence, to    the  extent  of  cutting  and  wounding 
themselves^  proved  eo  uttet ly  unavaiUng,  ae  to  in- 
cur the  ridieule  of  the  prophet)  but  because  they 
were  guilty,  of  aposiacy  Ilrom  the  real  Deity,  whilii 
they  worsni{)p^,  and.  encouraged  others  to  worship, 
the  false  divmity  Baei.    The  Ijobrew  witch,  ther»* 
fore,  or  she  who  communicaiedi  or  attempted  t* 
oommunicate,  with  an^vil  spirit,  was  jusUy  punish- 
ed with  death,  though  her  coaamunieattan  with  the  . 
spiiitusl  world  might  cither  not  exist  at  all,  or  be  of 
a  nature  mueb  less  intinnate  than  has  been  asehbed 
to  the  witches  of  later. daye;  not  does  the  existeidse 
of  (this  lawi  affiiuBt  the  witches  of  the  Old  Test»- 
ment,  sanction,  in  any  respect;  the  soverity  ef  mn^' 
da;r  enaotmente  eu^wequeni  to  the  Ohnstian-reveli^t 
tiohi  agjBMist  a  difierent  clase  of  persons,  aocused  el 
a  very  different  speoies  of  crime. 

In  another  peeaage^  the  yraelices  of  choee  peiv 
eons  tenned  witches,  in  theHe^y  Bcriptitres,  «ra 
ei|;ain  alluded  to  ^  and  afl^iin  it  is  made  jnaaileat  thsi* 
the  sorcery  or  wiiehcniu  of  the  Old  Teetatnent  fe- 
solvee  itsdf  indo  a  traffieking  with  idolsi  and  asking' 
counsel  of  falserdeiticto ;  in  other  woida,  into  idola- 
try, whiehr  notwithettiadipg  repealed  prohibitioiiii) 
exanQpleet  and  jndgmentet  ^aH  still  th^prevailiB^: 
crime  of  the  Israeliteei    The  pasaage  alluded  to  la 
in  Dentevonomy  xviiiw  U),  11.--^* Them  ahaU  Bot.btf-. 
found  among  you  any  ime  thai-  aiaketh  hie  son  or 
hia  daughter  Co  pass  through  the  fire,or  that  uaetli. 
divination,  or  an  obeevVer  of  thhea^  or  an  enchantes,  • 
or  a  witch,  or  aeharmeri  ora:oonBaiter  with  Aiihi«" 
liar  spirits,  or  a  wiiard,  or  «  naceomanoeff.''.  Stmi* 
lar  denunciations  ocd^ur  in  the  ftindteetith^aad  twea*' 
tieth  chapters  of  LevUieua    i»  U]bs*fl|anner4  it  ia  a.- 
charge*  against  Atanassea,'  2  Chrmwlee  .x]aaviiL4«' 
that -he  caused  hisohildren  tojpas9  tbroMgh  the  ^re^ 
observed  times,  used  enchantments  %ni  *wttch«rafiv 
and  dealt  with  fai«iliar'  «pii3ta  Jiqd>  inth<  wMFasdeio 
These,  paaaagea  eeem  to  cpn<nir.with  wi^fttuetjm 
classing  wttcheraft  an^g  omer  dlBee|kioiMi«if  de 
prophets  of  the  Deity,  inorderto  ohtwi:iM|}q*selo 
by  the  superstitions  practices  oC;lher^f%aai,Bationiift 
around  them.   To  understand  the  texts  otherenflet' 
•eeros'to  con^nd  the  modern  syetein  of  witeh- 
craf^  with  alUta unnatural  and  iqatffQbahWouiragBa  > 
on  common  sense,  HFith  the  cfsiepeof  the  P«rm!- 
wi^o,  in  clasMcal.  day%  eonstutedi  tW  oracla  of  Apolb^  • 
-^a  capital  of«Mm  in  a  Jew,^but  aurAiy  d  veouMiaa 


in  an  ^norant  and.  deluded  pmni 
To  iuustratelhe  natture  of  tse  Hebrew 


.awl= 


her  prohibited.,  crmnnai  traffic,   thoie  w^e  bnpre:; 

Sritten  on  ihjfi  subject  have  natur^  dhrdt  apoiv 
iO  interview  betweeo  S^uL  add  thoWitch4tf  Badm;^) 
ijhe-enly  detailed  and  particuhin  aopouokt  of  :Bncl|«  - 
transaction  which  is  to  be  foung  n  the  Bibtei-«a 
met,  by-the-way,  which  proves  that  the  crime  itf.. 
witchcraft  Ceapitally  pnniehed  as  it  wan  when  diso»^ :  • 
vefed)  was  not  frequent  am6ng,the  choflen  neepley'. 
who  enjoyed  aufh  peculiar  manifeetatwna.of  the  Al?* 
mightra  presence.    The  Seriptn^ea  seem  only  to 
have  convexed  to  us  the  general  uust  Cbeing  what  ia 
cbieflv  edifyingV  of  the  interview  between  tSui  Witch 

and .  the  King  of  IsraeL  They  inform  us,  that  Sairi,  •. 
isheartened  and  discouraged  by  the  i^sneral  defec- 
tion of  his  subjects,  and  the  conscipiianess  «f  his 
own  unworthy  and  ungrateful  disobedience,  despair* 
ipg  of  obtaining,  an  answer  from  the  of&nded  Deity  . 
who  had  previously  communicftte4  with  him  throuali 
hit  prophets,  at  length  resolved*  m  his  desperation. 

ft6* 


LETTERS  OK   , 


dealh,- 

by  Saul  hiniKlf  an  utniiu  offenders.  -]<.-n|ii<ii 
pfocoadi  ID  Eire  iu  ihe  genaral  inlbrniiition,  Ihi)  Ih 
kintc  directed  the  wiioK  id  aall  up  the  Bpint  of  9t 
muei,  BDiI  that  the  female  eiclaiined,  thiit  godi  h» 
ari*pn  out  of  thg  Hrih-Thal  Saul  mare  pnrhculirl 
requinnen  descrmbonorthenparition,  (whom,  con 
aeqiieallT,  he  did  not  himwlt  see.)  abe  deaFribHl  i 

i,  hears  from  the 

._e  melancholy  prediction  ol  hn 

In  ihia  deacription,  thonsh  all  i» -—  

ccaury  to  eonTer  to  ua  an  awfiil  moral  leeson,  rel 
we  are  leli  ianorant  of  (be  minutic  attending  ih( 
apparition,  xnich  perhapK  we  ought  to  accept  aa  i 
Bore  aiffn,  ihal  Ihorawsa  no  ulfliiy  m  ourbeinR  mad( 
acquD>ni«(l  wilfa  them.  II  la  impoeiible,  for  inalancft 
10  know  with  aerlainly  whotber  Saul  wae  preaeni 
when  the  woman  naed  ber  coDJuntion,  or  whethei 
he  himaelr  pertanally  enr  aaw  the  appearance 
which  the  PytboneM  deBcribed  to  him.  It  ia  left 
anil  more  doubtful  whether  any  thingBitpsmatural 
was  aelnally  avaked,  or  whether  the  PyThonim  and 
b«r  Bsaistanl  meant  to  praciise  a  mere  dereption- 
iBking  their  chance  to  prophesy  thn  defeat  and 
dHth  of  the  broksn-spniied  king,  »  in  event  whicb 
the  circumalancea  in  which  he  was  placed  rendered 
highly  ptobabk  MMS  he  waa  aurrounded  by  a  en- 

Er  army  of  rhiliaanee,  and  hia  charscter  aa  s  aol- 
'sndend  il  Hkdf  that  be  would  not  aurnve  ■ 
t,  whieh  muei  inyolTe  theloaa  of  hts  kingdom. 
Oq  the  other  hand,  admittinK  that  the  appsiiikin 

had  KBlly  a   wpernalural   ehr ■- ~- 

equally  nacedain  what  was  Its .  ..  .^  

power  it  wia  eampelled  to  an  appearaDce,  unpieoa- 
tng,  ae  it  inliroued,  aince  the  sapposad  < — '■•  -' 
Senmel  asks  wherefore  he  waa  disijuieted 

graye.    Waa  the  power  of  the  witch  orer 

viaible  world  so  gnM,  that,  tike  tha  Erietho  of  the 
'  haalheo  poet,  eha  oould  diiturb  the  sleep  of  the  Just, 
and  espenally  thai  'Of  a  prophet  to  important  aa 
Samuel ;  and  are  we  to  ■oppoae  that  h^  upon  whom 
the  Spirit  of  tbs  Lord  waa  wont  to  deacend,  eren 
while  be  waa  (iotkad  with  frail  ntoRalily.  ahould  be 
Bub^i  n>  be  dlaqoieied  in  his  graye,  at  lh(  — ' — ' 


of  bis  pnmheu,  and  cc 


jy  reAiae  Saul  the  response 

lis  pi^heu,  and  could  a  witch  compel  the  ariual 

.r_Tl  M  BaDmel  lo  make  answer  notwithstanding  1 

Entbamaaad  by  auoh  ditBculiies,  another  course 

-*  — ' — "^-n  baa  been  reaoited  to,  whieh,  fteed 

'  '     ol^eclions  which  attend  the  two 

.n  this 
nthed 


y  the 
fikd^' 


'hich  she  had  intended  to  produee,  tat  a  tfeep  tra- 
gedy, capable  ofappatfttg  (he  heSTl  of  tbefaardeud 
-—    —- '  • — iaWng  at        '  ■  ■  ' 


lyyant,  ■ 


awfy  leaaon  ( 


"nils  exposinon  has  the  advanlBKe  of  eiplainini 
the  anptiae  eipressed  by  the  witch  al  the  i»irip«i- 
od  conaequonoes  of  her  own  inTocsrion,  whilp  it  re- 
moree  (heobJBCIJOnofBQpposing  tfaevpint  of  Sanrntj 
subject  to  her  influence.  It  does  not  appl^  so  wrQ 
to  the  complaint  of  Samnei,  thai  he  was  dtrmirlid, 
mtf*  neilber  the  prophet,  nor  any  good  angel  wnr- 
iag  hia  liksnese,  could  be  supposco  lo  complain  <f 
an  SRiaritioQ  whteb  took  place  in  obeiiieDce  to  ite 
direct  eommand  of  the  Deity.  If.  howerer,  tbs 
phrase  is  andcrstood,  not  aa  a  murmuiing  vaissi 
the  pleuure  of  Providence,  but  aa  a  r«prr>aFh  to  ib> 
prophet  I  former  friend  Ssul,  thai  his  sins  and  dii- 
conlenlB,  which  were  (he  ultimate  canse  of  Samnrfs 
appearance,  had  withdrawn  the  prophet,  fbraspue, 
from  the  enjoyment  and  repose  of  heareD,  lo  teiiew 
this  miserable  spot  of  mortality,  guilt,  gnd,  »dJ 
misfortims,  the  words  may,  iccordtng  to  thai  inl 


milfhl  become  the  spirit  of  a  just  man  macle  patct,    l 
or  any  beneToleat  angel  by  whom  he  might  be  re-    ' 
pfesenled,    Il  may  be  obaerred,  that,  in  E<^esi«»- 
ticus  ilvi.  19,  SO,  (be  opinion  of  Samael'sactuBtip-    ' 
pearance  is  adopted,  since  it  is  said  of  this  man  of 
Qod,  that  t\^tr  death  hejtn>plu*i*d,  ajid  Ams^  tftf 
tine  fct»  lailrr  end  | 

Leaving  the  rartber  (EscmsiTan  of  this  darb  and    i 
difflcull  question  to  those  whoae  studies  b: 

Aad  them  to  give  Judgment  on  so  obecurs  t ^^ 

it  BO  far  appears  clear,  that  the  Wlldiof  Endor  w 

not  a  being  sttch  aa  those  bellered  in  by  our  anccfr- 

iflr«,  who  conid  transform  themaelTea  and  others 

the  appearance  of  (he  lower  anrniali;  raise  and 

■  tempests,  frequent  the  coiDpan '      ' 


allay  tempests,  frequent  the  company  and  jo_.  , 

rBTelsofevil  imm(B,  and,  bylbdr  connael  andaaaitt- 
ance,  destroy  human  lives ;  and  waste  the  fnols  of 
the  earth,  or  petform  feats  of  sach  raigtiiraide  aa  lo 
alter  the  face  of  nalura.  The  Witch  of  Endor 
wan  a  mere  fonune-lener,  lo  whom,  in  despair  al 
all  aid  or  anawer  from  the  Alm^ty,  the  uiUbrln- 
nste  King  of  Israel  had  reeoune  in  his  dbspiir,  aal 
by  whom,  in  some  way  or  other,  he  oblauied  du 
awful'  c«TtBnlly  of  hie  own  ddeal  and  death,  ^a 
was  liable^  indeed,  deaerrediy,  lo  the  puniahftient  (J 
death,  fbr  intruding  herself  upon  the  taak  of  the  real 
prophets,  by  whom  the  wiu  of  Gal  was,  in  dial 
time,  regtilirly  made  known.  BalheiexiBIenceud 
hereritnee  can  go  no  length  to  prore  IhepoasilHiiqi 
that  another  class  ofwitchea  no  otherwise  reaem- 
bling  her  than  as  called  by  the  same  name,  dthv 
eiieted  at  a  more  recent  period,  or  were  liable  to  (ha 
same  capital  panishment,  for  a  rery  dilleretit  and 
much  mora  doabiflil  class  of  onencea,  which,  bow- 
STeTodiona,  are  nerertheless  to  b«  proved  pooAb 
before  (hey  can  be  reeeivtd  as  a  criminal  caarge. 
Whatever  may  be  thonghl  of  other  occasional  el' 

preselons  in  the  01dTe»timent,  it  ca ' " 

that  in  any  pari  of  ihal  sacred  volume, 
indicating  the  eiiiience  of  a  BTalem 
under  the  Jewiah  diRicneBtion.  in  any  icvm 
lat  to  that  agninst  wnich  the  law-books  or  so 

EurppBan  nations  have,  till  yerrlafel)',  d 

punisnment;  far  less  under  theChnsnaa 

tian-«  system  under  which  the  emancqiatDn  of  the 
human  race  from  the  Leyiticallaw  waabaptnly  and 
miraciiloasly  perftcted.    Tbia  latter  crime  ia  anp- 

'----' mpactimplyinBreyerenceandade- 

ofthe^-ilcfiA<  ^^    -■ 


lo  cornea  unqer  lbs 


_-,._-37the  diabolicid  patron.  Indeed,  in  the  itaiir 
Ooapolik  the  word,  under  any  senses  does  not  occd!; 
alihougn,  had  the  posaibility  of  so  enoimoua  a  ma 
been  admitted,  it  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  wsra- 
ing  censure  of  the  Divine  Person  who  came  to  talu 
away  (ha  aina  of  the  world.  Sunt  Paid,  iraMed, 
mentionB  the  sin  of  wilcbcran  In  a  euraorr  manner, 
as  Btrperior  in  gmit  to  that  of  ingraiittide :  and  ia  lbs 
ofTencea  of  (he  Reeh,  it  is  ranked  itnnWdialalr  aflar 
idolatry;  which  tuxiapoaiion  incltaeain  toSalisya 
(hat.  tha  witchcian  mentioned  by  die  Apoada  max 
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tMve  been  antlvgovs  tq  that  of  th«  Old  TfBtaxnenit 
Mui  equivalent  to  resorting  to  toe  assistance  of 
Boothsavers,  or  similar  forbidden  arts,  to  acquire 
kaawleage  of  futurity.  Sorcerers  are  also  jomed 
wiui  other  criminals,  m  the  Book  of  Revelations,  as 
aixcluded  from  the  city  of  God.  And  with  these 
occasional  notices,  which  indicate  that  there  was  a 
iraasgression  so  called,  but  leave  ua  ignorant  of  its 
sxact  nature,  the  writers  upon  witchcraft  attempt  to 
(irring  out  of  the  New  Testament  proofs  of  a  crime  in 
tseif  so  disgustingly  improbable.  Neither  do  the 
exploits  of  Elymas^  called  the  Sorcerer,  or  Simon, 
Med  Magus,  or  the  Magician,  entitle  them  to  rank 
ibove  the  class  of  impostors,  vfho  assumed  a  cha- 
vcter  to  whicn  they  had  no  real  title,  and  put  their 
>wn  mystical  and  ndiculous  pretensions  to  superna- 
mral  powers  in  competition  with  those  which  had 
i$en  conferred  on  purpose  to  diiTuse  the  Gospel,  and 
iacilitate  its  reception  by  the  exhibition  of  genuine 
xiraoles.  It  is  clear  that,  from  his  presumptuous 
ind  profane  proposal  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  a  por- 
tion of  those  powers  which  were  directly  derived 
3rora  inspiration,  Simon  Magus  displayed  a  degree 
>f  profane  and  brutal  ignorance,  inconsistent  with 
via  possessing  even  .the  intelligence  of  a  skilful  im- 
}oatoT ;  and  it  is  plain  that  a  leagued  vassal  of  hell, 
should  we  pronounce  him  such,  would  have  better 
^nown  his  own  rank  and  condition,  compared  to 
hat  of  the  Aposlle,  than  to  have  made  sucn  a  fruit- 
ess  ^d  unavailing  proposal,  by  which  he  could  only 
ixpose  his  own  impudence  and  ignorance. 

With  this  observation  we  may  conclude  our  brief 
-emarks  upon  wUchcrc^L  as  the  word  occurs  in  the 
Scripture,  and  it  now  only  remains  to  mention  the 
lature  of  the  dcmonology^  which,  as  gathered  from 
lie  sacred  volumes,  every  Christian  believer  is  bound 
o  receive  as  a  thins  declared  and  proved  to  be  true. 

And  in  the  first  place?  no  man  can  read  the  Bib  le^ 
tr  call  himself  a  Christian,  without  believing  that, 
luring  the  course  of  time  comprehended  by  the  di- 
dne  writers,  the  Deity,  to  connrm  the  faith  of  the 
^ews,  and  to  overcome  and  confound  the  pride  of 
he  heathens,  wrought  in  the  land  many  great  mi  ra- 
les, usins  either  good  sDiriui',  the  instruments  of  his 
pleasure,  or  fallen  angels,  the  permitted,  agents  of 
uch  evil  as  it  was  his  will  should  be  inflictea  upon, 
n  sufiered  by,  the  children  of  men.  This  proposition 
ximprehends,  of  course,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
nith  of  miracles  during  this  early  period,  by  which 
he  ordmarr  laws  of  nature  were  occasionally  sus- 
tended,  and  recognises  the  existence  in  the  spiritual 
urorld  of  the  two  grand  divisions  of  angels  and  devils, 
leverally  exeroismg  their  powers  according  to  the 
ommission  or  permission  of  the  Huler  of  the  un  iverse. 

Secondly,  wise  men  have  thought  and  arsued, 
hat  the  idols  of  the  heathen  were  actually  iienas,  or 
ather,  that  these  enemies  of  mankind  hao  power  to 
issume  the  shape  and  appearance  of  those  feeble 
leities,  and  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  countenance 
o  the  faith  of  the  worshippers,  by  working  seeming 
oiracles,  and  retumintc,  by  their  priests  or  their  ora> 
lea,  responses  which  palter'd  m  a  double  sense" 
nth  the  dduded  persons  who  consulted  them. 
Kost  of  the  fathers,of  the  Christian  church  have  in* 
imated  such  an  opinion.  This,  doctrine  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  affording,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  oonfirm- 
;tion  of  many  miracles  related  in  pagan  or  clasaical 
listory,  which  are  thus  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
vil  spirits.  It  corresponds  also  with  the  texts  of 
Scripture,  which  declare  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
ire  all  devik  and  evil  spirits ;  and  the  idols  of  Egjrpt 
ire  classecL  as  in  Isaiah,  chap.  xix.  ver.  '2.  with 
banners,  those  who  have  familiar  spirits,  ana  with 
(lizards.  But  whatever  license  it  may  be  supposed 
ras  permitted  to  the  evil  spirits  of  that  period,—  and 
Ithoiigh,  undoubtedly,  men  owned  the  sway  of  dei- 
ies  who  were,  in  fact,  but  personifications  of  certain 
1^  passions  of  humanity,  as,  for  example,  in  their 
acnficcs  to  Venus,  to  ^Bacchus,  to  Mars,  dbc.,  and 
herefore,  might  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  worship 
ivU  spirits— we  cannot,  in  reason,  suppose  that  every 
ine,  or  the  thousandth  part  of  the  innumerable  idols 
worshipped  among  theheatheiL  was  endowed  with 
upematural  power;  it  is  clear  that  the  greater  num- 
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ber  fell  under  fhe  deaejupUon  ap|died  to  them  in 
another  passage,  of  Scrip turej  in  which  the  part  of 
the  tree  burned  in  the  fire  for  domestic  purposes  is 
treated  as  of  the  same  power  and  estimation,  as  that 
carved  into  an  image,  and  preferred  for  Gentile 
homage.  This  striking  passage,  in  which  the  impo- 
tence of  the  senstlesa  Dlock,  and  the  brutish  igno- 
rance of  the  worshipper,  whose  object  of  adoration 
is  the  work  of  his  own  handa,  occurs  in  the  44th 
chapter  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  verse  10,  tt  scq. 
The  precise  words  of  the  text,  as  well  as  common 
sense,  forbid  us  to  believe  that  the  images  so  con- 
structed by  common  artisans,  became  the  habitation 
or  resting-place  of  demons,  or  possessed  any  roani- 
festaiion of  9treng|h  or  power,  whether  through  de- 
moniacal influence  or  othexwise.  The  whole  system 
of  doubt,  delusion,  and  trick  exhibited  by  the  oracles, 
savours  of  the  mean  juggling  of  impostors,  rather 
than  the  audacious  intervention  of  demons.  What- 
ever degree  of  power  the  false  gods  of  heathendom, 
or  devils  in  tlieir  name,  might  be  permitted  occasion- 
ally to  exert,  was,  unquesiionablv,  under  the  general 
restraint  and  hmitatiun  of  Providence;  and  though, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  deny  the  possibility  oi 
such  permission  being  granted,  in  cases  unknown  to 
us,  it, is  certain,  on  the, other,  that  the  Scriptures 
mention  no  one  specific  instance  of  such  influence 
expressly  recommended  to  our  betief. 

Thirdly,  as  the  backsliders  among  the  Jews  re- 
peatedly fell  ofT  to  the  worship  of  the  idols  of  the 
neighbouring  heathens,  so  they  also  resorted  to  the 
use  of  charms  and  enchantments,  founded  on  a  sn- 
perstitious  perversion  of  their  own  Levitical  ritual;  in 
which  they  endeavoured  by  sortilega  by  Teraphun, 
by  observation  of  augury,  or  the  nifl^t  of  birds, 
which  they  called  Nahas^  by  the  means  of  UriOi  and 
Thumminl,  to  find,  as  it  were,  a  by-road  to  the  se- 
crets of  futurity.  But  for  the  same  reason  that  with- 
holds us  from  delivering  any  opiaion  upon  the  de- 
gree to  whk;h  the  Devil  and  his  angefs  might  be 
allowed  to  countenance  the  impositions  of  the  hea- 
then priesthood,  it  is  impossible  for  us  oonclu^vely 
to  pronounce  what  efiect  might  be  permitted,  by 
supreme  Providence,  to  the  ministry  of  such  evu 
spirits  as  presided  over,  and,  so  far  as  they  had  liberty, 
directed  these  sinful  inquiries  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves. We  are  indeed  assured  irom  the  aacred 
writings^  that  the  promise  of  the  Deity  to  his  chosen 
people,  if  they  conducted  themselves  agreeably  to 
the  law  which  he  had  given,  was,  that  the  commu- 
nication with  the  invisible  world  would  be  enlarged, 
so  that  in  the  fiilness  of  his  time,  he  would  pour  out 
his  spirit  upon  all  flesh,  when  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters should  prophesy,  their  old  men  see  visions,  and 
their  young  men  dream  dreams.  Such  were  the 
promises  delivered  to  the  Israelites  by  Joel,  JSxekiel, 
and  other  holy  seers,  of  which  St.  Peter,  in  the  se- 
cond chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  hails  the 
fulfilment  in  the  ,mission  of  ,0Qr  Saviour.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the  Almi^^- 
tv,  to  punish  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews,  aban- 
doned them  to  their  own  fallacious  desires,  and  suf- 
fered them  to  be  deceived  by  the  lying  oracle&  to 
which,  in  flagrant  violation  of  his  commands,  they 
had  recourse.  Of  this,  the  punishment  aris,ing  from 
the  Deity  abandoning  Ahab  to  his  own  devices,  and 
sufiering  him  to  be  deceived  by  a  lying  spuit,  forms 
a  striking  instance. 

Fourthly,  and  on  the  other  hand,  abstaining  with 
reverence  from  accounting  ourselves  Judges  of  the 
actions  of  Omnipotence,  we  may  safely  conclude^ 
that  it  was  not  his  pleasure  to  employ  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  judgments,  the  consequences  of , any  such 
species  of  league  or  compact  between  devils  and  de- 
luded mortals,  as  that  denounced  in  the  laws  of  onr 
own  ancestors  under  the  name  ofteUchcrafl.  What 
has  been  translated  by  that  word,  seems  little  more 
than  the  art  of  a  medicator  of  poisons,  combined 
with  that  of  a  Pythoness  or  false  prophetess;  a 
crime,  howeven  of  a  capital  nature,  by  the  Levincid 
law,  since,  in  the  first  capacity,  it  implied  great  en- 
mity to  mankind,  and  m  the  second,  direct  treason 
to,  the  divine  Legislator.  The  hook  of  To]>it  coHi 
tains,  indeed,  a  passage  resembling  more  an  mcident 
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ID  an  Arabian  tale,  or  Gotluc  romance,  than  a  part 
of  inspired  writing.  In  this  the  fumes  produced  by 
broUing  the  liver  of  a  certain  ftah  are  described  as 
having  power  to  drive  away  an  evil  jgenius  who 
guards  the  nuptial  chamber  of  an  Assyrian  princess, 
and  who  has  strangled  seven  bndeg;[rooms  in  suc- 
cession, as  they  approached  the  nuptial  couch.  But 
the  romantic  and  fabulous  strain  of  this  legend  has 
induced  the  fathers  of  all  Protestant  churches  to 
deny  it  a  place  among  the  writings  sanctioned  bv 
divine  ori^n,  and  we  may,  therefore,  be  excused 
from  entenng  into  discussion  on  such  imperfect  evi- 
dence. 

Lastly,  in  considering  the  incalculable  change 
which  took  place  upon  the  advent  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  announcement  of  his  law,  we  may  observe, 
that  according  to  many  wiee  and  learned  men,  his 
mere  appearance  upon  earth,  without  awaiting  the 
lul^lment  of  his  mission,  operated  as  an  act  ot  ba- 
nishment of  such  heathen  deities  as  had  hitherto 
been  suffered  to  deliver  oracle.^  and  ape  in  some 
degree  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Milton  has,  in 
the  Paradise  Lost,  it  may  be  upon  conviction  of  its 
truth,  emhraced  tne  theory  which  identifies  the  fol- 
lowers of  Satan  with  the  gods  of  the  heathen -^  and, 
in  a  tone  of  poetry  almost  uneaualled,  even  m  his 
own  splendid  writings,  he  thus  describes,  in  one  of 
his  earlier  pieces,  the  aeparture  of  these  pretended 
deitiea  on  the  eve  of  the  blessed  Nativity. 

"  The  oraclei  are  dumb. 

No  voico  or  kidooiis  hum 
Rum  through  the  arched  roofio  wonfa  dccehring ; 

Apollo  from  hi*  shrine 

Can  no  more  divine. 
With  hnllow  shriek  the  eteep  of  Delphoe  loaTUiff ; 
No  oigfat]/  trance  or  breathed  spell 
iBiIiim  the  pale^yed  prieat  from  the  propheCie  ooL 

**  Tfae  loneljr  mountaim  o'er. 

And  the  reeuundinf  shoie. 
A  voice  of  weepinc  heard  and  loud  lament ; 

Prom  haunted  spring  and  dale, 

Ednd  with  poplar  pale, 
Tin  partinf  Oenhis  is  with  sighinf  sent ; 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn. 
The  Nympha  in  twilicht  shade  of  tangled  thickets  moam. 

**  In  consecrated  earth. 

And  on  the  boljr  hearth, 
Tlie  Lars  and  Lemurea  moan  with  midoigfat  plamt ; 

In  urns  and  altars  round, 

A  drear  and  dying  sound 
AfIHghtfl  the  Plamens  at  their  service  qaaint ; 
And  the  chill  roarbie  scema  to  sweat, 
While  each  peculiar  Power  foregoes  hit  wonted  seat 

"  Peor  and  Baalim 

Forsake  their  temple*  dim. 
With  that  twice-batter'd  god  of  Palestine  ; 

And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 

Heaven's  <pjcen  aqd  mother  both, 
Now  sits  nut  girt  with  tapers'  holv  kliino  ; 
The  Lybic  Hammond  shrmlu  hit  born  ; 
In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Thamuz  mourn. 

^'  And  sullen  Moloch,  fled, 

Hath  lefl  m  shadowy  dread 
His  bumiog  idol  ail  ofdarke^l  hue : 

In  vain  with  cymhaU'  ring, 

They  call  the  griiily  king. 
In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue ; 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fkst, 
Uis  and  Orus,  and  the  Dog  Anubis,  haste.** 

Tlie  quotation  is  a  long  one,  but  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  shorten  what  is  so  beautiful  and  interesting 
a  description  of  the  heathen  deities,  whether  in  the 
classic  personifications  of  Greece,  the  horrible  shapes 
worshipped  by  mere  barbarians,  or  the  hieroglyphi- 
cal  enormities  of  the  Egyptian  mythology.  The 
idea  of  identifying  the  pagan  deities,  especially  the 
most  distinguished  of  them,  with  the  manifestation 
of  demoniac  power,  and  concluding  that  the  descent 
of  our  Saviour  struck  them  with  silence,  so  nobly 
expressed  in  the  poetry  of  Milton,  is  not  certainly  to 
be  lightly  rejected.  It  has  been  asserted,  in  simple 
prose,  by  authorities  of  no  meanweia:ht:  nor  does 
there  appear  any  thing  inconsistent  in  the  faith  of 
those  wno,  believing  tnat,  in  the  elder  time,  fiends 
and  demons  were  permitted  an  enlarged  de^gree  of 
power  in  uttering  predictions,  may  also  give  credit  to 
the  proposition,  that  at  the  Divine  advent  that  power 
was  restrained,  the  oracles  silenced,  and  those  de- 


mons who  had  aped  the  Divimtj  of  tfae  place  wet« 
driven  from  their  abode  on  earth,  honoured  as  it  wia 
by  a  guest  so  awfiil. 

It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  thia  ^reat  erent 
had  not  the  same  effect  on  that  pecidiar  class  of 
fiends  who  were  permitted  to  vex  mortals  by  the 
alienation  of  their  minds,  and  the  abuse  of  their  per- 
sons, in  the  cases  of  what  is  called  demoniacal  pos- 
session. In  what  exact  sense  we  should  understand 
this  word  pptteation^  it  is  impossible  to  discover: 
but  we  feel  it  impossible  to  douot,  (notwithstanding 
learned  authorities  to  the  contrary,)  that  it  was  a 
dreadful  disorder,  of  a  kind  not  merely  natural;  and 
may  be  pretty  well  assured  that  it  was  sufiered  io 
continue  after  the  incarnatiofi,  because  the  miracles 
effected  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  in  curing 
those  tormented  in  this  way,  afforded  the  most  di- 
rect proofs  of  his  diviiie  mission,  even  out  of  the 
very  mouths  of  those  ejected  fiends,  the  most  ma- 
lignant enemies  of  a  power  to  which  they  dared  not 
refuse  homage  and  obedience.  And  here  is  an  ad- 
ditional proof,  that  witchcraft,  in  its  ordinarr  and 
popular  sense,  was  unknown  at  that  period :  al- 
though cases  of  possession  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostl^  yet  in  no 
one  instance  do  the  devils  ejected  mention  a  witch 
or  sorcerer,  or  plead  the  commands  of  such  a  person, 
as  the  cause  of  occupying  or  tormenting  the  victim ; 
—whereas^  in  a  great  i)roportion  of  those  melancholy 
cases  of  witchcraft  with  which  the  records  of  latter 
times  abound,  the  stress  of  the  evidence  is  rested  on 
the  declaration  of  the  possessed,  or  the  donon  within 
him,  that  some  old  man  or  woman  in  the  neagh^ 
bourhood  had  compelled  the  fiend  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  evil. 

It  must  also  be  admitted,  tliat  in  another  most 
remarkable  respect,  the  power  of  tfae  Enemy  of  man- 
kind was  rather  enlarged  than  bridled  or  restrained, 
in  consequence  of  the  Saviour  coming  upon  earth. 
It  is  indisputable,  that  in  order  that  Jesus  might 
have  his  share  in  every  species  of  delasiion  andp«^ 
secution  which  the  fallen  race  of  Adam  is  heir  to^ 
he  personally  suffered. the  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness at  the  hand  of  Satan,  whom,  without  resorting 
to  his  divine  power,  he  drove,  confuted,  silence! 
and  shamed,  from  his  presence.  But  it  aj^xeara,  that 
although  Satan  was  allowed  upon  this  memorable 
occasion  to  come  on  earth  with  great  power,  tbe 
permission  was  given  expressly  because  his  time 
was  short. 

The  indul^nce  which  was  then  granted  to  himm 
a  case  so  unique  and  peculiar  soon  passed  over,  and 
was  utterly  restrained.  It  is  evident,  that  after  the 
lapse  of  the  period  during  which  it  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  establish  his  own  Church  by  miraculous 
displays  of  power,  it  could  not  consist  with  his  kind^ 
ness  and  wisdom,  to  leave  the  enemy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  privile-ge  of  deluding  men  by  imaginary 
miracles  calculated  for  the  perversion  of  that  fiaiiht 
which  real  miracles  were  no  longer  present  to  sop- 
pprt.  There  would,  we  presume  to  say,  be  a  shooa- 
m^  inconsistency  in  supposing,  that  false  and  de- 
ceitful prophecies  and  portents  should  be  freely  circa 
lated  by  any  demoniacal  influence^  deceiving  men*s 
bodily  organs,  abusing  their  minds,  and  pervertiii^ 
their  faith,  while  the  true  religion  was  to  by  rts 
great  Author  devoid  of  every  supernatural  sagn  and 
token,  which,  in  the  time  of  its  Founder  and  n»  im- 
mediate disciples,  attested  and  celebrated  tbetrinap> 
preciable  mission.  Such  a  permission  on  the  part  of 
the  Sujjreme  Being,  would  be  (to  speak  under  the 
deepest  reverence)  an  abandonment  of  his  chosen 
people,  ransomed  at  such  a  price,  to  the  snares  of  an 
enemy,  from  whom  the  worst  *vils  ^ere  to  be  ap- 
prehended. Nor  would  it  ooniust  with  the  remara- 
able  promise  in  Holy  Writ,  that  "  God  will  not  suf- 
fer his  people  to  be  tempted  above  what  they  are  able 
to  bear."  1  Cor.  x.  13.  The  Fathers  of  the  Faith 
are  not  strictly  aareed  at  what  period  the  miraculous 
power  was  withdrawn  from  the  Church ;  but  few 
Protestants  are  disposed  to  bring  it  down  beneath 
the  accession  of  Con stan tine,  when  the  Christiaii 
religion  was  fiilly  established  in  supremacy.  The 
Roman  Cathotics,  indeed,  l<oIdly  affirm,  that  ^ 
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yower  of  mirftdidottf  intaflbi'tnoe  with  the  coune  of 
lature  is  still  in  being;  but  the  enlightened  even  of 
iiis  faith«  thouKh  thef  dare  not  deny  a  fundamental 
ienet  of  tQ«r  Church,  will  hardly  assent  to  any  par- 
icular  oMOt  without  nearly  the  same  evidence  which 
ttifi^t  conquer  the  incredulity  of  their  neighbours  the 
fiotestanta.  It  is  alike  inconsistent  with  the  com- 
non  sense  of  either,  that  fiends  should  be  permitted 
x>  work  marvels  which  are  no  longer  exhibited  on 
he  part  of  Heaven,  or  in  behalf  of  religion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  not  oeen  anxious 
io  decide  upon  the  hmits  of  probability  on  this  ques- 
ion.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  ascertain  in  what 
lagree  the  power  of  Satan  was  at  liberty  to  display 
uielf  during  tho  JBwish  dis^nsation,  or  down  to 
irhat  precise  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
3hurch  cores  of  demoniacal  possession,  or  similar 
liflplays  of  miraculous  power,  may  have  occurred. 
iVe  have  avoided  controversy  on  that  head,  because 
t  comprehends  uuestions  not  more  doubtful  than 
inedifying.  Little  benefit  cotild  arise  from  attaining 
the  exact  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
^state  Jews  practised  unlawful  charms  or  augu- 
308.  Afier  their  conquest  and  dispersion,  they  were 
wnarked  among  the  Romans  for  such  superstitious 
iractices;  and  the  like,  for  what  we  know,  may 
x>ntinue  to  Unger  about  t\^  benighted  wanderers  of 
heir  race  at  the  present  day.  But  all  these  things 
ire  extraneous  to  our  inquiry,  the  purpose  of  which 
nrafl  to  discover  whether  any  real  evidence  could  be 
larived  from  sacred  history,  to  prove  the  early  exist- 
ence of  that  branch  of  demonology  which  has  been 
he  object,  in  coraparativelv  modem  times,  of  crimi> 
lal  proaeeation  and  capital  punishment.  We  have 
dreiuiy  aliaded  to  this  as  the  contract  of  witchcraft, 
B  which,  88  the  term  was  understood  in  the  middle 
Mee,  the  demon  and  the  witch  or  wizard  combined 
heir  vaiiouapowers  of  doing  harm  to  inflict  calami- 
ies  upon  the  person  and  property,  the  fortune  and 
he  fame  of  iimooent  human  beings;  imposing  the 
noflt  horrible  diseases,  and  death  itseU^  as  marks  of 
heir  slightest  ill-will;  transforming  their  own j>er- 
ions  and  those  of  others  at  their  pleasure;  raising 
smpesis  to  ravage  the  crops  of  their  enemies,  or 
wriying  them  home  to  their  own  gamers  ;  annihi- 
ating  or  transferring  to  their  own  dairies  the  pro- 
luce  of  herds:  spreaoincn^estilence  among  cattle,  in- 
ecting  and  blignting  couidren ;  and,  in  a  word,  doing 
nore  evil  than  the  heart  of  man  might  be  sapposed 
iapable  of  conceiving,  by  means  far  beyond  mere 
luman  power  to  accomplish.  If  it  could  be  sup- 
K»sed  that  such  unnatural  leagues  existed,  and  that 
heve  were  wretches  wicked  enough,  merely  for  the 
gratification  of  malignant  spite  or  the  enioyment  of 
Kune  beastly  revelry,  to  become  the  wretched  slaves 
if  infernal  spirits,  most  mat  and  equitable  would  be 
hose  laws  which  cut  them  off  from  the  midst  of 
(Very  Christian  commonwealth.  But  it  is  still  more 
use  and  equitable,  before  punishment  be  inflicted 
^  any, crime,  to  prove  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
hat  erioie  being  committed.  We  have,  therefore, 
kovanoed  an  important  step  in  our  inquiry,  when  we 
wve  ascertained  that  the  tpitdi  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ne&t  was  not  capable  of  any  thing  beyond  the  ad- 
unistration  of  baleftil  drugs,  or  tne  practismg  of 
lallry  iuHMMtore ;  in  other  words,  that  she  did  not 
jold  the  character  ascribed  to  a  modem  sorceress. 
Nt  have  thus  removed,  out  of  the  aiigument  the 
itarduig  objection,  that,  in  denying  the  existence  of 
vitchcraft,  we  deny  the  poscdbility  of  a  crime  which 
v*|  declared  capital  in  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  are  left 
It  mil  liberty  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  the  more 
nodem  system  of  witchcraft  was  a  part,  and  by  no 
neana  Uie  least  gross,  of  that  mass  of  errors  which 
ippeared  among  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Jnurch.  when  their  religion,  becoming  gradually 
^OTupted  by  the  devices  of  men,  and  the  barbarism 

V  ??*  ?^ons  among  whom  it  was  spread,  showed 
1  light,  mdeed,  but  one  deeply  tinged  with  the  re- 
gains of  that  very  pagan  ignorance  which  its  divine 
Pojnder  came  to  disiik. 

VYe  wilL  m  a  future  part  of  this  inquiry,  endeavour 

"oo^^uiat  many  of  the  particular  articles  of  the 
popular  bekef  respesting  magic  and  witchcraft  were 
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derived  firom  the  opinions  which  the  ancient  heatheof 
entertained  as  ]urt  of  their  religion.  To  recommsnd 
them,  however,  ihey  had  princqiles  lying  deep  in  the 
human  mind  and  heart  of  all  times;  the  tendency 
to  belief  in  supernatural  agencies  is  natural  and  in- 
deed seems  connected  with,  and  deduced  n-om,  the 
invaluable  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  a  future 
state.  Moreover,  it  is  very  possible  that  particular 
stories  of  this  class  may  have  seenu^  undeniable  in 
the  dark  ages,  though  our, better  mstructed  period 
can  cjcplain  thcnt  iu  a  satisfactory  manner,  by  the 
excited  temperament  of  spectators,  or  the  influence 
of  delusions  produced  bv  derangement  of  the  intellect, 
or  itnperfect  reports  ol  the  external  senses.  They 
obtained,  however,  universal  faith  and  credit;  and  the 
churchmen,  either  from  craft  or  from  ignorance,  fa- 
voured the  progress  of  a  belief  which  certainly  con- 
tributed, in  a  most  powerful  manner,  to  extend  their 
own  authority  over  the  human  mind. 

To  pass  from  the  pagans  of  antiquity — iheMahom- 
medans,  though  their  profession  of  faith  is  exciu- 
siyely  Unitarian,  were  accounted  worshippers  of  evil 
spirits,  who  were  supposed  to  aid  them  m  their  con- 
tinual warfare  against  the  Christians,  or  to  protect 
and  defend  them  m  the  Holy  Land,  where  their  abode 
gave  so  much  scandal  and  offence  to  the  devontk 
Romance,  and  even  history,  combined  in  represents 
ing  all  who  were  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  as  the 
personal  vassals  of  Satan,  who  played  his  deceptions 
openly  among  then;  ana  Mahound.  Termagaunt* 
and  Apollo  were,  in  the  opinion  oi  the  Western 
Crusaders,  only  so  many  names  of  the  archfiena 
and  his  principal  angels.  The  most  enormous  fie* 
tions,  spread  abroad  and  beUeved  through  Christen- 
dom, attested  the  fact,  that  there  were  open  displays 
of  supernatural  aid  afforded  by  the  evil  spirits  to  the 
Turks  and  Saracens ;  and  fictitious  reports  werenot 
less  liberal  in  assigning  to  the  Christians  extraordi- 
nary means  of  defence  through  the  direct  protection 
of  blessed  saints  and  angels,  or  of  holy  men,  yet  in 
the  flesh,  but  already  anticipating  the  privileges  pro- 
per to  a  state  of  beatitude  and  glory,  and  possessine^ 
the  power  to  work  miracles. 

To  show  the  extreme  nossness  of  these  lesenfls, 
we  may  give  an  examplelrom  the  romanonofilich'' 
ard  Cceur  de  Lion,  premising,  at  the  same  time^ 
that,  like  other  romances,  it  was  written  in  what  thsr 
author  designed  to  he  the  style  of  true  history,  and 
was  addressed  to  hearers  and  readers,  not  as  a  tale 
of  fiction,  but  a  real  narrative  of  facts,  so  that  ths' 
legend  is  a  proof  of  what  the  age  esteemed  credible' 
and  were  disposed  to  believe,  as  much  as  if  it  ha*' 
been  extracted  firom  a  graver  chronide. 

The  renowned  Salaoin,  it  is  said#  had  despatched = 
an  embassy  to  King  Richard,  with  the.pre8ent  of  a' 
colt,  recommended  as  a  gallant-war  horse,  challdu**- 
ging  Cceur  de  Lion  to  meet  him  in  single  combat  be- 
tween the  armies^  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  at  ones ' 
their  pretensions  to  the  land  of  Palestine^  and  the 
theological  question,  whether  the  God  of  tne  ChnS' 
liana,  or  JuvUer^  the  deity  of  the  Saracens,  should  bs 
the  fiiture  object  of  adoration  by  the  subjects  of  both 
monarchs.    Now,  under  this  seemingly  chivalrons 
defiance  was  concealed  a  moat  unknightly  stratagem, ' 
and  which  we  may,  at  the  same  time,^call  a  very 
clumsy  trick  for  the  Devil  to  be  concerned  in.    A' 
Saracen  clerk  had  coojured  two  devils  into  a  mare* 
and  her, colt,  with  the  instruction,  that  whenever  the' 
mare  neighed,  the  foal,  which  was  a  brute  of  uneom^ 
mon  size,  should  kneel  down  to  suck  his  dam.    The 
enchanted  foal  was  sent  to  King  Richard,  in  tfaahe-. 
lief  that,  the  foal  obeying  the  signal  of  its  dam  as 
usual,  the  Soldan,  who  mounted  the  mare,  mig^t 
get  an  easy  advantafpe  over  him. 

But  the  English  kmg  was  warned  by  an  angel  in 
a  dream  of  the  intended  stratagem,  and  the  colt  was, 
by  the  celestial  mandate,  previounly  to  the  combat, 
conjured  in  the  holy  name,  to  be  obedient  to  his  rider 
dunng  the  encounter.  The  fiend-horse  intimated  his 
submission  by  drooping  his  head,  but  his  word  was 
not  entirely  credited.  His  ears  were  stopped  with 
wax.  In  this  condition,  Richard,  armed  at  alljpoint^ 
and  with  ranous  marks  of  his  religious  faith  mspUir- 
ed  on  his  weapons,  rode  forth  to  meet  Saladin,  and 
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the  Soldan,  confideQt  of  his  atratageiiL  enoounten^ 
t^ih  ik^cUyi.  Tb«  mare  neighed  tul  she  shook  the 
gfosad  for  miles  around.  But  the  sucking  devil, 
whom  the  wmx  prevented  ffom  hearing  the  summons, 
could  not  obey  the  signal.  Saladin  was  dismounted, 
jmd  narrowly  eeeapcd  death,  while  his  army  were 
cut  to  piecca  by  the  Christians.  It  is  but  an  awk- 
ward ule  of  wonder,  where  a  demon  is  worsted  by  a 
thck  which  could  hardly  have  cheated  a  common 
horse-jockey ;  but  by  such  legends  our  ancestors  were 
amuseid  and  interested,  till  their  belief  respecting  the 
demons  of  the  Holy  Land  seems  to  have  been  not 
very  far  different  from  that  expressed  in  the  title  of 
Ben  Jonson's  play,  *'  The  Devil  is  an  Ass." 

One  of  the  earhest  maps  ever  published,  which  ap- 
peared nt  Rome  in  the  16th  centurv,  intimates  a  simi- 
lar belief  in  the  connexion  of  the  heathen  nations  of 
the  north  of  Europe  with  the  demons  of  the  spiritual 
-world.  In  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  Courland,  and  such 
districts,  the  chart,  for  want,  it  may  be  supposed,  of 
«D  aceurate  accoiTnt  of  the  country,  exhibits  rude 
«uts  of  the  fur-clad  natives  paymg  homage  at  the 
shrines  of  demons,  who  make  themselves  visibly  pre- 
sent to  thsm ;  while  at  other  places  they  are  display- 
ed as  doing  battle  with  the  Teutonic  knights,  or 
otber  military  associations  formed  for  the  conversion 
or  expulsion  of  the  heathens  in  these  parts.  Amid 
the  pagans,  armed  with  oimoters,  and  dressed  in  caf- 
tans, the  fiends  are  painted  as  assisting  them,  por- 
trayed in  all  the  modern  horrors  of  the  cloven-foot, 
or,  as  the  Germans  term  it,  horse' s-foot^  bat- wings, 
saaoer-cyes,  locks  like  serpents,  and  tail  like  a  dra- 
gon. These  attributes,  it  may  be  cursorily  noticedL 
UMinselves  intimate  the  connexion  of  modern  demon- 
ekcmy  with  the  mythology  of  the  ancients.  The  clo- 
ren  ftK>t  is  the  attribute  of  Pan,  to  whose  talents  for 
in&piiiDg  terror  we  owe  the  word  wanic— the  snaky 
trasses  are  borrowed  from  the  shield  of  Minerva,  and 
the  dra^n  tram  alone  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  Scnptural  history.* 

Other  heaiiien  nations,  whose  creeds  could  not 
have  directly  comribiited  to  the  system  of  demon- 
ology,  because  their  manners  and  even  their  very  ex- 
istence was  unknown  when  it  was  adopted,  were 
qeivertheless  mvoived,  so  soon  as  Europeans  became 
acquainiedwith  them,  in  the  same  charge  of  witch- 
q^t  and' wori^ib  of  demons,  brought  bv  the  Chris- 
tMbs  of  the  miodle  ages  amnst  the  neathens  of 
Northern  fihirope  ana  the  Mahommedans  of  the 
Ehflt.  We  learn  from  the  information  of  a  Portuguese 
i»yager.  that  even  the  native  Christians  (called 

of  St  Thomas,)  whom  the  discoverers  found 

_^  India  when  ihar  first  arrived  there,  fell  under  sus- 
picion of  diabolical  practices.  It  was  almost  in  \am 
that  the  pneste  of  one  of  their  chapels  produced  to 
tke  Poituneas  oAcets  and  soldiers  a  holy  image, 
ud  caUedon  thenLSS  good  Christians,  to  adore 
tWfaisflsedyiniin.  The  sculptor  had  been  so  little 
aMiftinted  with  his  art,  and  the  hideous  form 
wlich  he  had  prodttced  resembled  an  inhabitant 
of  the  infomal  regions  so  much  more  than  Our  Lady 
of  Gttaee«  tliat  one  of  the  Europee^n  offioers,  wlul& 
like  Ma  cempanioDs,  he  drop^eq  on  his  knees,  added 
tha  load  ppotest^  tii^t  if  the  iipaflre  represented  thC' 
Devil,  he  paid  hit  homage  to  the  Holy  Virmn. 

ibi  Soum  America  the  l^aniards  justified  thq  un- 
relenting craeltaes  ezercwed  on  the  unhappy  natives, 
bv  reiteratiM  in  all  th^ir  accounts  of  the  countries 
vnich  theydwcoversd  and  conquered,  that  the  Indi- 
aMi  in  their  ido^  worship,  were  favoured  by  the  de- 
mona  vnth  a  direct  intercourse,  and  that  their  priests 
ineiieafeed  dootiines  a&d  rites  the  foulest  and  most 
ahborrsnt  to  Cktfisti^  ears.  The  great  Snake-god  of 
Mdnco,  and  other  idols,  worshipped  with  human 
sacrifices,  and  bathed  in  the  |(ore  of  their  prisoi^ers, 
gavd  but  too  much  probabihty  to  this  accusation ; 
and  if  tiie  images  themselves  were  not  actually  te- 
nanted by  evil  spirits,  the  worship  which  the  Mexicans 
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Even  in  North  Anenca,  the  .first  aettlerB  m  N< 
England,  and  other  parts  of  that  immense  conQM 
uniformly  agreed  that  they  detected,  amoog  the 
habitants,  traces  of  an  intimate  coiineKioB  wi^ 
tan.  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  reraark«  that  this  i . 
nion  wa0  founded  exclueively  upon  the  trickspraea^ 
sed  by  the  native  powahs,  or  cunning  men,  to  r 
themselves  to  iiifiuence  among  the  ehiefe,  and  to 
tain  esteem  with  the  oeople,  which,  ponseased 
they  were  professionafly  of  some  skill  in  .  _ 
ana  the  knowledge  of  some  medical  herb  aui 
crets,  the  undjerstandiagof  the  oolonis^  vme 
to  trace  to  their  real  souroe-4egerdeBaain  and 
ture.  By  the  accoant,  however,  of  the  Re 
Cotton  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  book  vi.^t  he 
not  ascribe  to  these  Indian  conjorers  any  akill  _ 
ly  superior  to  a  maker  of  almanacs,  or  oommon  fsr- 
tune-teller.  "  Thev,"  says  the  Docter,  ''  nnipsiaallr 
acknowledged  ana  worshipped  many  leoda,  mi 
therefore  highly  esteso^  and  revarancad  ibar 
priests,  powanst  or  wiaarda,  who  were  eateeoMd  as 
having  immediate  converse  with  the  gods.  Tothaai, 
therefore,  they  addressed  themselves  in  all  dtflcuii 
cases ;  yet  could  not  all  that  desired  that  dig^ty,  as 
tnex  esteemed  it,  obtain^iamibaiitv  witii  the  inmw 
spirits.  Nor  were  all  powahs  alike  aacriiieaful  in 
tneir  addresses  ;  but  thejr  became  such,  either  by  im- 
mediate  revelation,  or  in  the  uaa  of  certain  titev 
and  ceremonies,  wnioh  tradition  had  left  as  can^ 
cing  to  that  end.  loaomuchL  that  papsnia,  OBt0i 
Teal,  often  dedicated  their  children  ta  tbe  gooB,  and 
educated  them  accordingiy,  observing  a  cettain  dM, 
debarring  aleep,  ibc^ :  yet  of  the  many  des^ied,  bat 
few  obtained  their  oeiure.  Supposing  that 
the  practice  of  witchcraft  has  heoi  highly  eat 
there  must  be  given  the  plainest  demooatn 
mortals  having  familiarity  with  iniemal  apitita,  I  aaa 
willing  to  let  my  reader  know,  that,  not  many  yean 
since,  there  died  one  of  the  aowaha,  who  never  pra- 
tended  to  astrological  knowtodge,  yet  could  predasly 
inform  such  who  desiied  his  asaistance.  6ram  whs 
^ods  stolen  from  ^m  were  ivone,  and  wkitber ) 
ned,  with  many  things  of  die  Uka  natnrar  nor  was 
he  ever  known  to  eodeavour  to  conceal  kia  know^ 
ledge  to  be  immediately /Vtom  a ^odnikservientieAiai' 
that  the  EngUsh  tsor«W-  ThsiB  powab  being,  by  aa 
Englishman  worthy  ^MT  credit,  (who  lately  idfonacd 
me  of  the  same.)  desired  to  advise  him  who  bad  ta- 
ken certain  goods  which  had  heenstolen,  bavingAr^ 
meriy  been  an  eye- witneas  of  hia  ability*  thapovpab. 
E^fter  a  little  pausing,  demanded  why  be  raqaeaied 
that  from  him,  since  hiniaelf  served  another  Odd  t 
that  therefore  be  could  not  belp  him }  but  addefl.  *  ^ 
you  can  believe  thai  my  g9d  fnm  helpftui  i  taw  trf 
vihat  I  can  do ;'  whicn  dsvertad  the  aran  -trmmim^ 


paid  tp  them  was  founded  u|>pn  such  deadly  cruelty,  ob^cts  of  their  worship.^ 


aad  daikaDverstition,  as  might  easily  be  believed 

altaded  to  i»oMof  the  file  tmmu  of  an  aneient 

wed  iabBMM.ab#utUw«od'OflhBUtb  e«ola- 

j  Rngiaa  IWe^  from  it«  po«MSM^<r 

and  prwenrvd  In  m  Moseam  tt  TManl 


ther  inquiry.  I  mutt  a  little  digreaa,  and  tell  ray 
er,  that  tma  powah'a  wifa  waa  aooouated  a  ipdfy 
woman,  and  riveijBi  in  die  praotice  and  piofeaaoa  of 
the  Christian  religimi,  not  only  by  tbe  approbatkn 
but  encouragement  of  her  hnsband.    Sbeoonalaatlr 
prayed  in  the  fannlv,  and  attended  tbe  poblia  war- 
ship on  the  Lord's  days.    He dednred  that  becaaW 
not  blame  her. for  that  al^e  served  a.gNxl  tbal  waa- 
above  his,  but  tnat^  as  tobtaMeif;  biaqaa^aeondaasd 
kindness  obliged  him  not  to  forsake  ina  ■aerviea*'    It 
appears,  from  the  above  and  aimtlac  pasasaws  that 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  an  honest  aial  davoat  but  aiiA- 
ciently  credulous  man,  had  miataken  ths  pvpoae  of 
the  tolerant  powab.    The  latter  only  deabed  to  elude 
the  necessity  ojf  ois  practiiees-  being  breaght  uitder 
the  obeervant  eye  of  an  Europaan,  wbiie  be  firand 
an  ingenious  apology  in  the  admitted  anparionty 
which  he  naturaliy  coaoaded  to  the  Deky  of  apeopley 
advanced,  as  be  naight  well  oonoaive,  ao  imr  above 
his  own  in  power  and  attainfnenla»aa  niigfac] 
ably  infor  a  corresponding  aapenonty  in  tbe 


From  another  nafrativa,  we  ace  entitled  to  iakr 
that  the  European  wizard  waa  held  suparior  to  tbe 
native  soroererof  Noitb  America.  Ameqg  tboimiii- 
aerleea  eztravaganoea  of  tbe  Soottiafa  Diaaantan  of 
t  Oar       -    •    -  —  •    -    


ttTliXIlj 


«♦:• 


b»4Kth  ^npstffyti^fWtAYkifihtad  W  a  tiitn{>.by  those' 
few  tham  in  tfee-ofetie^alU^htof  micttiics  to  prelacy, 
lBk.a»  eertMfl  8Hv)-tna»ter,  called,  from  bis  sue,' 
fsikie  Jithri  Gibb.'  Thinmart,  a  person  calJod  Jfa-. 
rie,  mnd  one  -ot  two  other  men,  besides  twenty  or 
birty  females  "who  adhered  to  them,  went  the  wild- 
la  lengtba  of  enthusiasm.  €Hbb  neadcd  a  party, 
iho  ioilf>wed  him  into  the  moorlands,  and  at  the 
\>rdMoBe, between  Airth  atid  Surling,  tnirned  tbclr 
tibtee,  iss  an  oetof  eolann  adherence  to  their  new 
■xfau  Tlw^rwere apprebend^d'in consequence,  and 
Ommiliedl  tokkiisoR  ;  apdtbe  rest  iif  the  Dissenters, 
tpwever  difierenfty  they  ivere  affected  by  the  perse- 
lUioit  of  govemmentt  when  it  applied  tothemiselvos^ 
Rsfo  BovertMssa  much  offended  that  these  poor  maa 
Aoplewere  not' brought  to  cdpitri^  punishment  for 
b«u:  blaa^en0i»eixtrav«ganoee  \  and  impuie(}  it  ad 
ifnoshlcnoMrtothe'Dukeof  York;  that,  though  he 
|gi|^iiot4>a  aiten  aocuMd  of  toleration,  he  consi- 
mnd  the  dilcipfine  of  the  iMuse  of  correction  as  more 
ikcily.  to  brink  the  unfttrtunate  Gibbites'  to  their 
ffMr^t  fefaan  toe  moredigbified  twveiities  of  a  pablfc 
HM  and  the  gjaUbwa.  like  Camerdniain,  however, 
M  thotr .  focal  <o  ootteet  this-  scaAdaloua  lenity. 
I*  HstkU  John  Gibbr  wba  wM  tkcRroomrade  in  cap- 
mty,  used  to  disturb  their  worship  in  jail  by  his  ma- 
piMiba«linss»  two  of.  them  took  turn  about  to  hcnd 
down  1^  fiiBccv  and  olWioe  him  hf  a  napkin 
^ Ht  into*  m»  iBoatk  *  Thi»  modte  of  ouiettng  the 
ucky  Jblemtici  tUoosh  ^nffidieiMly  empnatie,  being 
^in^fleotiMdotmeotiveaient,  George  Jackson, 
man)  irim  a£t«rwsrd  gufTeiped  at  the  gallows, 
..Id,  na«ti&a' vilk  hia  Am  and  handa^  against 

b  atidbmlhiai  so  aavcrelyv  tlUiV^^  *^^  ^^^ 
.  a^  that^ne  had  killed ifaiBi  outright.  After  which 
i^ipc^vMftkoi  fratamaL  ohan^iaemenc,  the  lunatic,  to 
BfvUd  the  rei«titian  of  tha  diaeiplm«v  when«r««r  the 
ciriaoaera  ■  b<igan  wQiishi|>,  ran  behind  the  door,  and 
therBf  wi|h  bwown  napkm'onaniMSd  into  his  mouth, 
sat  ho  wbng  uke  a  chastiaed  cur.  But  on  being  finals 
ly«  ^ftfiaiKlirted  to  ABWiica.  Joha  Gibb(  we  ai«  as- 
8^^,  was  much  admind  by  the  heathen  for  hia 
f»ai4iaF  oo»Mra«  wifih  the  Dwril  bodiiyi  and  6t!enng 
aacn&eea  ^<»kUiai^  "  He-  died  thero»'^  saya  Wiidker^^ 
*^  abouttbef «ar i^aOk''*  We  amatnaoesaarfl/iiifer. 
that  ina^pij^tiUMionaof  theMmveBvtoaiiMmatoral 
coounwubaUQD  ^M  not-  he  of»a'high  etaasi  since^ 
Via,  a]|Mi,  thamh^neiinng'thia  iioor  madiMn  aatheff^ 
8«i;ei>qT :  «(nd,  ingeneral«  that  theoiagic,  orpoWdh^ 
iqg,  p(  xhe  North  Aj&snean  Indians,  was  not  of  a 
ni^ture  to  be  muehapprciieadedbf  the  BritiihC^io- 
njatfi  since  th«  aatiTea  thamselveagaTe  boocair  "and 
pjoce^ei^a  to  ihoaa  EuropeaBs  who  canBe*  among 
th^m.  wkth  the  ahoraoler  of  poaiaesaing  intereourse 
witft  the  «|MrUa  whom?  they  theniael'vica  profeaaed  to 

Xiptwiibstandinfi  this  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the 

powahs,  it  oceuxrei  to  the  aettlera  that  the  heathen 

Ii)4W)aaad  iUuaan  C«thoho  Frenehmen  were  par* 

ticularly  iavoured  by  the  demonai'  who  aoiiictimea 

a4opt6a  Aneir  anpeaianoe,  end  ahowed  themadlvM 

in  th^r  lijL^nesaito  the  great  ennoyanee  of  the  eblo* 

mats.     Thus,  in  the  year  I6tt9^  a  party  ;of  real  or 

iniaginary  French  aDalndiaa&exhieiOea  themaelvea 

occasionally  to  the  ooloAiata  of  the  town  of  Glou- 

cesier^  in  the  county  of  Rases,  New  England. 

alarmed  the  country  around  very  greatly,  akirmiahed 

ra;)eaLealy  with  the  English*  andcaaeea-  the  raising 

01  two  regiBieDis,  and  the  dcivatehiBga  strong  re* 

enforcemeai  to  the  assistance  of  the  settlement.  But 

as  theae  visitanta,  by  whom  they  were  planued  more 

than  a  fortnight,  though  they  exchanged  fire  with 

the  settlers,  never  lulled  or  scalped  any  one,  the  En- 

SUsh  becaine  convinced  that  they  were  not  real  In- 
iaoa  and  Frenchmen,  but  that  the  Devil  and  his 
agents  had  aSsunved  such  an  appearance,  although 
seemingly  not  enabled  eflectually  to  support  it,  lor 
the  mol&i»tation  of  the  colony.1 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  ideas  of  superstition 

*  See  Patrick  Walker**  Bioffraphia  Preabytcriana.To).  ii.  p.  88 ; 
■Jw  Ood'R  Judj^eot  upon  Paraecuton,  and  Wodiow'f  HJatory, 
«pm  the  article  Jolin  Gibb. 

*  Mninalia.  book  vii.  artide  xviiL  The  fact  it  alio  allecod  in 
the  Lift  of  Sir  William  Phviw. 


DEMONOL&df  AKD' TviTCHCRAPT.       .    ,  •  .    w 

which  the  mere  ignorant  convdrtv  to  tb^  Gh#(gfikii 
faith  borrowed  from  thetvreck  of  the  cMsift  mtr'^ 
thUogy,  .were  flo*  rooiied  in-  the  minds  of  Their  siifeJ 
ccssora,  that  tuesn  found  cormboration  of  their  faith 
in  denionology  in  the  pmctice  of  every  pagftn  nalMll 
whose  destiny  it  was  to  oncoiintc^  them  as  ^nermes,. 
and  that  as  well  within  the  limits  of  Kuro^e,  as  in 
every  oUaer  pa|rt  oL  the  globe  to  whidi  their  arms 
wore  carried,  Ift:a  word,  it  may  be  safety  taW  down, 
that  the  commonly  received. doctrine  of  diemonolo- 
gy,  presenting  theiSfLme  general >oadinep(  thtMrgh  van- 
ned according  to  t}ie  fancy.of  particular  nations,' ex- 
isted throi|gh  all  Europe.    It  seems  to  have  beeo^ 
fl^unded  originally  od  feelings  iqcident  to  the  haman 
heart,  or  diseases  to  which  ^the-homan  frame  is  Ka  ^ 
Me,— to  lurve  been  largely  •  awgiuaitfted'  by  wha  t'  clastf 
sic  superstitions  survived  the  niia^  of  paganiitn/-^ 
and, to  have  received  newooBtHbnstkmstMm  tW 
dptnlons  colleoted  among  the  barharDu*  ntttibna 
whether  of  the  east  or  of  the  wast.    It  ia  n^fW  ne^: 
cessary  to  enter  more  minutely  kito  tfae'-'qnaitioiL 
and  endeavour  to  trace  from  wJiet  especial  aa«irtiw 
the  people. of  the  nuddleagea  deniref  those notibtt^' 
which  gradually  assumed  ib^'  shape  of  a  ttgnlaf  * 
system  of  demonology.  « 


LETTER  HI. 

Gi^Md  of  ISf)(r6astBf-tti»6eiyed  oatti^ iatb  nort  tfeatj 
ttonaMaMaiMM  aiMng  theCertle  TVAea  6f  Saotlpiyl— 1 


Feaat-'Oudeinan'a  Craft-flaoh  Abi»««  sdmittM  nto  . 
anitjr  aAer  th«earlH»r  ds«l  «>f  the  CiRMQh*-La«r  ef  Hie 
imns  luaintt  VHchcran-»6inan  Citiqm  artrwjja  tb  *•»■♦' 
tteftr  ReKai«ii-^4natirac^a--D«in<)nor(>i7  of  dka  itoitMro  9»?r 
MnlpeT--NieiMU-^fihaH^«t--€<tl«8pondftica  Mtw^a 


fpfTM  the  Kpitbani  .^  ^ 

Noithani  aiKl  Kcwan.  IVitahn-Tbe  Po#«r  ef  Fte^ihatieff' 
atoribod  to  tho  Sorc«roia8»-~Eaaa»pleXniai  the  BrHnsfal  Bt«tf< 
f-THe  Prophetewea  of  the  Oeraiane^The  Oode  or  V^haUa 


hi^lMv  refirded  by 
CJiaiBpiads^r 

mnd— Actio 


their 


^   WomJi  . 
Dflkneda  or  tfie  Nort 
of  ^GJ^i9«it  e«aimt  flpacttea-^Adfemu're  'eTk 


»iippoTt— ofteti  , , 

irtb^tory  nf  Aliiueit  aiid  A»- 


i, 


fjefied  by  t^ir  > 
Liiueit  aiM  As- 
muna— Acuon  o*  isjeoinMat  eoaimt  Hpacttea-^Adfemu're  erk 
rfaamptoo  wtch  the  Ooadeef  mr»HCaiivai«iipa  of  the  PaaiSi) 
of  leefukt  to  Ghriati^nitr^dnhern  ilupenoOooa  muad^Sk.. 
toe  cf  tbA  Celte-MBatm  ^  tbe  Kortb—Hfcbland  OUiht-. 

Tnx  creed  of  Zoroaster,  whifiii  naiurally  occnm.. 
to  nnassBSted  reason  aa  a  mode  of  aocounting  for  ihe.t 
mki^Iad  existence  of  good  and  evil  in  the  yimmUi- 
wMid— that  belief  which,  in  one  mod^ation  Of  v 
andther,  supposes  the  coexistence  of  a  benevoldik^; 
and  malevolent  princlble,  which  contend  togetheB^T 
without  either  b^ng  Sole  decisively  to  prevau-  ovev.  < 
his  antagonist,  leads  the  fear  and  awe  deeply  ioir.' 
pressckt  on  the  humatt  mind  to  t^  worship  as  weu  - 
of  the  author  of  evil,  so  tremendous  in  alltbe  effects 
of  which  credulity  accounts  him  tbe  primary  causi^' 
as  to  that  of  his  great  opponent,  who  is  loVed  and 
adored  as  the  Father  of  all  that  is  good  and  hounti-  . 
ful.     Nay,  such  is  the  timid  servjbty  of  human  na*  • 
ture,  that  the  worshippers  will  neglect  the  altera  of  > 
the  Author  of  g6od,  rather  thain  that  of  Arimaoe^  v^ 
trusting  with  indifference  to  the  well-known  meroy. 
of  the  one,  while  they  shrink  from  the  idea  of  inv  • 
tatkig  the  vengeful  jealousy  of  the  awful  father  of  eviL 

The  Celtic  tribes,  by  whom,  under  various  deiio- 
minationsL  Europe  seems  to  na\u  been  originally 
peopled,  tAssesscd,  in.  common  with  other  sav^geSv 
a  natural  tendency  to  the  worship  of  the  evil  princi* 
pie.  They  dkl  not,  perhaps,  adore  Arimanes,  under 
one  sole  name,  or  consider  the  malignant  divinitieir 
as  sufficiently  powerful  to  undertake  a  direct, strug-> 
gle  with  themore'b^eyolent  gods ;  yet  they  thought 
it  worth  whiFe  to  propitiate  them  by  various  expia- 
tory rites  and  prayers,  that  (hey,  and  the  elementa- 
iT  tempests,  which  they  conceived  to  be  under  iheir 
direct  command,  might  be  merciful  to  suppliants 
whT>  had  acknowledged  theu-  power,  and  deprecated 
their  vengeance. 

Remains  of  these  superstitions  might  be  traced 
till  past  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  though  faat 
becoming  obsolete,  or  passing  into  mere  popular 
customs  of  the  country  which  the  peasantry  observe,  • 
without  thinking  of  their  origin.  About  1769,  when  ' 
Mr.  Pennant  made  his  tour,  the  ceremony  of  the 
Baakein,  Beltane,  or  First  of  May,  •though  varying 
in  different  districts  of  the  Highlands,  was  yet  in 


UTOE8  ON 


■Iriet  obtemiiM  $  and  the  cake  which  wai  then 
b«k«i  wick  serpmiloiit  attention  to  certain  ritea  and 
Ibnna,  waa  diyioed  into  fragmenta,  which  were  for- 
mally dedicaied  to  birda  or  beaata  of  prey,  ihat  they, 
or  rather  the  being  whoae  aiienta  they  were,  might 
apaie  the  flocka  and  herda.* 

Another  caatora  of  aimilar  origin  lingered  late 
amo%  lis.  In  many  parialiea  of  Scotland  there 
waa  aufiered  to  eziat  a  certain  portion  of  land  called 
the  fuiUman*9  eroA,  which  waa  never  plooghed  or 
ealtiTated,  bat  aoTOiad  to  remain  waate,  uke  the 
TWiaMoa  of  a  pagan  temple.  Though  it  waa  not 
ezpreaaly  avowed,  no  one  doubted  that  the  gude- 
man'a  croft  waa  eet  apart  for  aome  evil  being  \  in 
Uctt  that  it  waa  the  portion  of  the  arch-fiend  mm- 


miUf  whom  oar  anceatora  diatingniahed  by  a  name, 
which,  while  it  waa  generally  underatood,  coald  not, 
it  waa  ani^poaed,  be  offenaive  to  the  atern  inhabitant 
of  the  ragiona  of  deapair.  Thia  waa  ao  general  a 
onatom,  that  the  Church  published  an  ordinance 
againat  it  aa  an  impioua  and  blasphemous  usage. 

Thia  singular  custom  sunk  before  the  efibrtaof 
the  clergvm  the  aeventeenth  century:  but  there 
.moat  atui  be  many  alive,  who  in  childhood  have 
been  taught  to  look  with  wonder  on  knolls  and 
patchea  ot  ground  left  uncultivated,  because,  when- 
ever a  ploughahare  entered  the  aoiL  the  elemenury 
apirita  were  auppoaed  to  testify  their  diapleaauie 
by  atorm  and  thunder.  Within  our  own  memory, 
many  auch  plaoea,  aanctified  to  baxrenneaa  by  soine 
favourite  popular  auperstition,  existed,  both  in 
l^alea  and  Ireland,  as  well  aa  in  Scotland  ;  but  the 
hif^  price  of  agricultural  jproduoe  during  the  late 
war,  rendera  it  doubtful  if  a  veneration  for  gray- 
bearded  snperatition  haa  aufiered  any  one  of  them 
to  remain  undesecrated.  For  the  aame  reason,  the 
mounta  called  Sith  Bhruaith  were  respected,  and  it 
waa  deemed  unlawftil  and  dangerous  to  cut  wood, 
.d]g  earth  and  stones,  or  otherwise  to  disturb  them.t 

Npw»  it  may  at  firat  sight  aeem  strange  that  the 
Ofafiatian  religion  should  have  permjtted  the  exist- 
ence of  such  gross  i^nd  impious  relics  of  heathen- 
iam,  in  a  land  where  its  doctrines  had  obtained  uni- 
versal credence.  But  this  will  not  appear  ao  won- 
darfnl,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  original  Chris- 
tiana under  the  heathen  emperors  were  called  to 
conversion  by  the  voice  of  aposdea  and  saints,  in- 
vaated  for  the  purpose  with  miraculoua  powera,  aa 
well  of  language,  for  communicating  their  doctrine 
to  the  G^enules,  as  of  cures,  for  the  puipose  of  au- 
thenticating their  mission.  These  converts  must 
have  been  m  general  such  elect  persons  as  were  ef- 
fSMstually  called  to  make  part  of  the  infant  Church : 
and  when  hypocrites  ventured,  like  Ananias  and 
Sa^hira,  to  intrude  themselves  into  so  select  an  as- 
aodation,  they  were  liable-,  at  the  Divine  pleaaure,  to 
be  detected  and  punished.  On  the  contrary,  the  na- 
tions who  were  converted  after  Christianity  had  be- 
come the  religion  of  the  empire,  were  not  brought 
within  the  pale  upon  such  a  principle  of  selection, 
aa  whei^  the  church  consisted  of  a  few  individuala, 
who  had,  upon  conviction,  •exchanged  the  errora  of 
the  pagan  religion  for  the  dangers  and  dutiea  incor- 
red  Dv  those  who  embraced  a  faith  inferring  the 
aelf^denial  of  its  votaries,  and  at  the  same^time  ex- 
posing them  to  persecution.  When  the  Cross  be- 
came triumphant,  and  its  cause  no  longer  required 
the  direction  of  inspired  men,  or  the  evidence  of 
miracles,  to  compel  reluctant  belief,  it  is  evident 
that  the  converts  who  throneed  into  the  fold  must 
have,  many  of  them^^  enterea  because  Christianity 
was  the  prevailing  faith— many  because  it  waa  the 
church,  the  members  of  which  rose  moat  readily  to 
promotion —many,  finally,  who,  though  content  to 
resign  the  worship  of  pagan  divinities,  could  not,  at 
once,  clear  their  minds  of  heathen  ritual  and  hea- 
then observances,  which  they  inconsistently  labour- 
ed to  unite  with  tnc  more  simjj^le  and  majestic  faith 
that  disdained  such  impure  union.    If  this  was  the 

•  Seo  Pmnant's  Scottiih  Tonr,  vol.  i.  p.  ill.  The  travellef  m«i- 
nOM  that  Rome  f^itival  of  the  tame  kind  \va«,  in  his  (line,  c^ 
■ervBd  hi  Oloucesterahiro. 

•L5S?  £»•"!'  on  the  Subterranean  CcmnumweaUh,  by  Mr. 
BosBiiT  KiiuLB.  Minuter  al  Aberfoyle. 


case  €V«n  in  tho  

to  the  Christian  aith  moat  liava  foouL  sbm 
earlier  membera  of  the  Chnreh,  iha  rfunift 
Boundeat  instruction,  bow  moch  mora  ' 
could  those  foreign  and  barbaious  tiibaa 
necessary  retii^uB  information  front  ooi 
and  enthuaiasuc  praacha^  who  cfariatoned  chi 
hundreds  in  one  day  1  Still  leaa  could 
them  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  CkiifltiaiBtyi 
in  the  genuine  and  perfect  sense  of  the  wovd,  wkea, 
aa  waa  frequently  the  ease,  they  only  aaounud  tks 
profession  of  the  religion,  that  had  booomo  the 
choice  of  some  favoured  chiefs  whooa  oxnxnplB  thaf 
followed  in  mere  love  and  loyaltyt  withonc,  i 
attaching  mora  conaequence  to  achaaaa  of 
than  to  a  change  of  garmenta.  Siieti  hmmij 
verta,  profeaaiim  thamaelvea  Chiistiaiia,  hut  sehhar 
weaned  from  their  old  belifl^  nor  inatraeled  in  thsir 
new  one,  entered  the  sanctnarv  witluMft  laying 
amde  the  superstitions  with  which  dieir  y^iwQg 
minds  had  belBn  imbuadj  and,  acooatomed  to  apia- 
rality  of  deitiest  aome  of  tham,  who  bestovated  nan- 
sual  thought  on  the  matter,  might  be  of  wnioa^ 
that,  in  adopting  the  God  of  the  ChfiiiCiniH^  th^ 
had  not  renounced  the  aenrioe  of  every 


power. 

If,  indeed,  the  laws  of  tho  ompirs  eoald  have  baOR 
auppoaed  to  have  had  any  inAnoMo  over  those  fieies 
barbarianS)  who  conceived  that  the  oapm  itaeif  lav 
before  tbem  aa  a  spoil,  they  nwht  hnvo  been  toid 
that  Conatantine,  taking  the  ofmnoa  of  aJlaged  ra*- 
giciana  and  aorcerera  in  the  aame  light  in  whkh  it 
waa  viewed  in  the  law  of  MooeaL  and  denovnosil 
death  againat  any  one  who  used  thaae  unlawful  ia- 
quiries  into  fufuri^.    "  Let  the  unlawful  caiioaity  of 
prying  inm  fotunty."  aura  the  law,  '^be  aQsnt  in 
every  one  henceforth  ana  for  ever.t    For,  aabjeeted 
to  the  avenging  aword  of  the  law,  he  shall  be  pa- 
nisbed  capitally  who  diaobeya  our  commandain  tmi 
matter." 

l£t  however,  we  look  more  eloaelY  iaco  Una  enact- 
ment, we  ahail  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  civil  Jaw 
doea  not  found  upon  the  prohibitkms  and  penaliiBS 
in  Scripture}  although  it  condemna  the  ore  niafte- 
moHca  (for  the  moat  mvatic  and  unoortain  of  all 
aciencea.  real  or  pretaaded,  at  that  time,  hold  the  0- 
tle  which  now  diadnguiahaa  the  moat  exooC)  tia 
damnable  art^  and  utterly  interdicted,  and  dedans 
that  the  practitioaera  theirein  ahonid  die  by  fhe,  si 
enemies  of  the  human  raca^-^t.  the  reason  of  thif 
aevere  treatment  aeema  to  oe  different  fix>m  that 
acted  upon  in  the    Moaaioal    inatitutions.     Tlie 
weight  of  the  crime  aanong  the  Jews  was  placed  on 
the  blaaphemy  of  the  divinenL  and  their  treason 
againat  the  theocracy  inatituted  by  Jdiovah.   Ths 
Roman  legislators  were,  on  the  omer  hand,  movaif 
chiefly  by  the  danger  arising  to  the  person  of  tin 
prince  and  the  quiet  of  the  state,  so  apt  to  be  unset- 
tled by  every  pretence  or  encouragement  to  innovi* 
tion.     The  rogniim  emperors,  therefore,  were  dea- 
rous  to  place  a  check  npon  the  mathematica  (as 
they  termed  the  art  of  divination^)  much  more  ma 
political  than  a  religious  cauae,  aince  we  observe^  0 
the  history  of  the  empire,  how  often  the  dethrone- 
ment or  death  of  the  sovereign  waa  produced  hrcoa- 
spiraciea  or  rautiniea  which  took  their  rise  frempte- 
tended  prophecies.    In  this  mode  of  viewia^  the 
crime^  the  lawyers  of  the  lower  empire  acted  opon 
the  example  of  those  who  had  compiled  the  Itws^ 
the  twelve  tables.l    The  mistaken  and  misplaced 
devotion  which  Horace  recommends  to  the  rural 

t  Codex,  lib.  H.  tit  IS.  cap.  l.  s,  3, 5.  €.  7,  s. 

%  By  this  more  ancient  code,  tho  pcrai9mn«at  of  death  «m  or 
deed  denoiuioiNl  againat  ihoM  wiio  dcptnired  cram.  awakeoM 
ttorma,  or  brought  over  to  thoir  barm  and  ^meni  tae  fiuiti  of  ut 
earth ;  but,  bf  ^ood  fortune,  it  loft  (he  ajgneulturists  of  the  period 
at  hbertv  to  uso  the  meant  (hejr  thought  most  proper  to  rmdef 
thoir  tit;tda  fertile  and  phmlifttl.  Ptmjrmlbnna  tta.  that  one  CaHf 
Furius  Crusinua.  a  Koman  of  mean  eatate.  mieed  iaiftr  ensi 
from  a  iimall  field,  than  hii  neigtiboum  could  otitaJn  frvni  mora 
amph;  possK^mions.  He  wa*  brought  ttcfore  the  judce.  upon  a 
charge,  averring  that  he  oonjured  tm  fVutta  of  the  e«rth.  pnMOCOi 
by  his  neiirhbouri'  farm*,  inio  liia  own  povaranon.  Crc«dnai*P* 
peared.  and,  having  proved  the  return  of  his  farm  te  he  the  i»o> 
duoe  of  hit  own  hartf  and  nnrcmttthw  labour,  aa  wtii  ««  auiMnoc 
akill,  waa  diaraiaaed  with  the  hifheat  Mnouta. 
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lymph,  PUdyle,  would  have  been  ftcrimeof  a  deep 
lie  m  a  Ohriatian  oonvert,  and  must  hayeeubjected 
lira  to  eicommnoieation,  as  one  relapaed  to  the 
jtee  of  paganiam  i  bat  he  might  indulge  hie  euper- 
rtition,  bj  auppoeing,  that  thoogh  he  must  not  wor- 
ihq>  Pan  or  Gerea,  ae  gode,  he  was  at  liberty  to  fear 
:hem  in  their  new  capacity  of  fiends.  Some  com- 
iromise  between  the  fear  and  the  conscience  of  the 
lew  converta  at  a  time  when  the  church  no  longer 
Musisted  ezchiaiTely  of  aainta,  martyrs,  and  conies- 
lors,  the  diac^es  of  inspired  apoatlea,  led  them, 
md  ereo  their  priestly  guides,  sulyject  like  them- 
lehrea  to  human  paseions  and  errors,  to  resort  as  a 
sharm,  if  not  as  an  act  of  worship,  to  those  sacri- 
Ices,  words,  and  ritual,  by  which  the  heathen,  whom 
ihey  had  succeeded,  pretended  to  arrest  evil,  or  pro- 
mre  benefits. 

When  such  belief  in  a  hostile  principle  and  its 
maginadoos  was  become  general  in  the  Roman  em- 
nro,  the  ignorance  of  its  conquerors,  those  wild  na^- 
tkms,  Pranks,  Gkiths,  Vandals,  Hun&  and  similar 
slasaea  of  unrefined  hnmanity,  made  them  prone  to 
in  error  which  there  were  few  judicious  preachers 
to  warn  them  against:  and  we  ought  rather  to 
ironder  and  admire  the  Divine  clemency,  which  im* 
IMVted  to  so  rude  nations  the  li^ht  or  the  gospel, 
md  disposed  them  to  receive  a  tebgion  so  repugnant 
to  their  warlike  habits,  than  that  they  should,  at  the 
fame  time,  have  adopted  many  gross  superstitions, 
borrowed  from  the  pagans,  or  retained  numbers  of 
ihoae  which  had  made  part  of  their  own  national 
fonns  of  heathenism. 

Tha^  thoogh  the  thrones  of  Jupiter,  and  the  su- 
perioraeitieB  of  the  heathen  Pantheon  were  totally 
overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces,  fragments  of  their 
worship,  and  many  of  their  rites,  survived  the  con- 
veraion  to  Christianity,— nay,  are  in  existenoe  even 
at  thia  late  and  enlightened  period,  although  those 
by  whom  they  are  practised  nave  not  preeerved  the 
least  memory  of  their  original  purpose.  We  may 
httsdly  mention  one  or  two  customs  of  clBssical 
ori^n,  in  edition  to  the  Beltane  and  those  already 
aoticed.  which  remain  as  examples  that  the  man- 
nera  ot  the  Romano  onoe  save  the  tone  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  of  Britain,  and  at  least 
to  the  whole  which  was  to  the  south  of  the  wall  of 
SSaivenia. 

The  following  cuatome  still  linger  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  and  belong  to  this  claas :  The  bride,  when 
she  enters  the  house  of  her  husband,  is  lifted  over 
the  threshold,  and  to  step  on  it.  or  over  it,  volunta- 
rily, ia  reckoned  a  bad  omen.  This  custom  was  uni- 
versal in  Rome^  where  it  was  observed  as  keeping 
in  memory  the  rape  of  the  Sabinee,  and  that  it  was 
by  a  show  of  violence  towarda  the  femalea,  that  the 
OQJect  of  peopling  the  city  was  attained.  On  the  same 
oeoaaion,  a  sweet  cake,  baked  for  the  purpose,  is 
broken  above  the  head  of  the  bride ;  which  is  also 
a  rite  of  classic  antiquity. 

In  like  manner,  the  Scottiah,  even  of  the  better 
r«nk,  av<nd  contracting  marriage  ^in  the  month  of 
Bfey,  which  genial  season  of  flowers  and  breezee 
naight,  in  other  respects,  appear  ao  pecoliarljr  favour- 
■bto  for  that  purpose.  It  was  specially  objected  to 
llto  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  profii^te  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  that  the  union  was  formed  within  this  in- 
lildii  ti  il  month.  This  prejudice  was  so  rooted 
gMOQK  the  Scots,  that,  in  1684,  a  set  of  enthusiasts, 
•aUea  Oibbites,  proposed  to  renounce  it,  amon^  a 
MS  list  of  stated  festivals,  fost  days,  popish  relics, 
■ot  forgetting  the  profane  names  ot  the  days  of  the 
ansk,  names  of  the  months,  and  all  sorts  of  idle  and 
■uy  practices  which  their  tender  consciences  took 
eBception  to.  This  objection  to  solemnize  mar- 
B  m  the  merry  month  of  May,  however  fit  a  sea- 
son for  courtehip,  is  also  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
pagans,  which,  nad  these  fanatics  been  aware  of  it, 
would  have  been  an  additional  reason  for  their  ana- 
thema against  the  practice.  The  ancients  have 
jiven  us  as  a  maxim,  that  it  is  only  bad  women 
who  marry  in  that  month.* 

The  custom  of  saying,  God  bless  you,  when  a   f-^-w... ...-«.       ...  -    ,,  .      ..     ... 

«^«J!1«   ;»  .w««i.«.i.«.  L»<!al.«.  ;«  ;»  i:u«  .^nnnA*  <1a     »»«■  "«  founded  on  what  n  cuiiod  eantinff  keralrtrjr,  • 
yaraon  m  company  sneezes,  is,  m  like  manner,  de- 1  ^  diaowned  by  the  writer,  oo  the  •ciencc.  yet  uoiVei 


nved  ftom  atemittation  bang  ooniidand  as  a  oUi 

of  the  plague  at  Athens,  and  the  hope  that,  when  tt 
waa  attained,  the  patient  had  a  chance  of  recovery. 

But,  besides  these,  and  many  other  customs  whidi 
the  various  nations  of  Europe  receive  fi'om  thedaa- 
fical  times,  and  which  it  ia  not  our  object  to  invea< 
tigata  they  derived  from  thence  a  ahoal  of  superati* 
tious  beliefs,  which,  blended  and  mingled  with  those 
which  they  brought  with  them  out  of  their  own 
country,  fostered  and  formed  the  materials  of  a  do- 
monological  creed,  which  has  descended  down  al- 
most to  our  own  times.     Nixas,  or  Nicksa.  a  river 
or  ocean  god.  worshipped  on  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic, seems  to  nave  taaen  uncontested  possession  of 
the  attributea  of  Neptune.    Amid  the  twilight  win* 
ters  and  overpowering  tempests  of  these  gloomy  re- 
gions, he  had  been  not  unnaturally  chosen  as  tha 
power  most  adverse  to  man,  and  the  supematorai 
character  with  which  he  was  invested  has  descend- 
ed to  our  time  under  two  different  aspects.  The  Nin 
of  the  Germans  is  one  of  those  fascinating  and  love- 
ly fkys  whom  the  ancients  termed  Naiads ;  and  aid- 
less her  pride  is  insulted,  or  her  jealousy  awakened* 
by  an  inconstant  lover,  her  temper  is  generally  mild* 
and  her  actions  beneficent.    The  Om  Nick,  known 
in  England,  is  an  equally  genuine  deacendant  of  tha 
northern  sea  god,  and  possesses  a  lareer  portion  o| 
his  powers  and  terrors.     The  British  sailor,  who 
fears  nothing  else,  confesses  his  terrors  for  this  ter-, 
rible  being^  and  believes  him  the  author  of  almost 
all  the  various  calamities  to  which  the  precaiiooa 
life  of  a  seaman  is  so  continually  exposed. 

The  Bhar-guest,  or  Bhar-geist,  by  which  name  it 
is  generally  acknowledged  through  various  oountn 
parte  of  England,  and  particularly  in  Yorkshire,  ar> 
so  called  a  Dobie— a  local  spectre  which  haunta  a 
particular,  spot  under  various  forms— is  a  deity,,  aa 
hia  name  implies,  of  Teutonic  descent ;  and  if  it  bo 
true,  as  the  author  has  been  informed,  that  some  &^ 
milies  bearing  the  name  of  Dobie  carry  a  phantooi, 
or  spectre  passant,  in  their  armorial  bearinga,t  it 
plainly  implies,  that  however  the  word,  may  havo 
been  selected  for  a  proper  name,  its  original  deriva- 
tion had  not  then  beeA  forgotten. 

The  classic  mytholosy  presented  numerous  pointo 
in  which  it  readOy  coalesced  with  that  of  the  Oer« 
mans,  Danes,  and  Northmen  of  a  later  period. 
They  recognised  the  power  of  Erictho,  Canidia,  and 
other  sorceresses,  whose  spells  could  perplex  tho 
course  of  the  elements,  intercept  the  mfluence  of 
the  sun,  and  prevent  his  beneficial  operation  upon 
the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  call  down  the  moon  from 
her  appointed  sphere,  and  disturb  the  original  and 
destined  course  of  nature  by  their  words  and  chann% 
and  the  power  of  the  evil  spirits  whom  they  evoked* 
They  were  also  professiontilly  implicated  in  all  auch 
mystic  and  secret  rites  and  ceremonies  as  were  used* 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  infernal  powen^ 
whose  dispositions  were  supposed  as  darii  and  way*. 
ward,  as  their  realms  were  gloomy  and  diamaL 
Such  hags  were  frequent  agents  in  the  violation  of 
unburied^  bodies,  and  it  was  believed,  by  the  vulgar 
at  least,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  corpses  un- 
guarded lest  they  should  be  mangled  by  the  witehei^ 
who  took  from  them  the  most  choice  ingrediento 
composing  their  charms.  Above  all,  it  must  not  bo 
forgotten  that  these  frightful  sorceresses  possessed 
the  power  of  transforming  themselves  and  others 
into  animalS)  which  are  used  in  their  degree  of  qua- 
drupeds, or  in  whatever  other  laborious  occupation 
belongs  to  the  transformed  state.  The  poets  of  tho 
heathens,  with  authors  of  fiction,  such  as  Lucian 
and  Apuleius,  ascribe  all  these  powers  to  the  witchea 
of  the  pagan  world,  combining  them  with  the  art  of 
poisonmg;^  and  of  making  magical  filters,  to  seduco 
the  affections  of  the  young  and  beautiful ;  and  such 
were  the  characteristics  which,  in  greater  or  less  eX' 
tent,  the  people  of  the  middle  ages  ascribed  to  tho 
witches  of  their  day. 


t  A  Birailar  bearinf  haj  been  ascribed,  for  the  Mine  reaaoa,  ta 
tboee  of  the  name  of  Pantome,  who  carried  of  old  a  goUai,  or 
phantom,  in  a  shroud  saUe  pesaant,  on  a  field  azure.    Both  besp^ 
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lae  of  by  thoae  who  pmetise  the  ait  of  bkzbarv 
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either  despised  as  Impp^torB,  or  feai^as  ^orp^roifie*; 
Bud  the  more  that,  m  patticuiw  instaBceat  th^ 
bccamu  dreaded  for  their  po^vtf,  the  mom  tb^'  west 
dt> tested,  under  the  coavictioii  that  tb<^'  dtnved  k 
from  the  enemy  of  man..  The  deities  of  ib^  i^onbe^ 
iicuihens  uiulerwent  a  similar  inetampiphosim  n- 
seuibliiig  that  proposed  by  Drawoaaair  m  tbe  R6> 
heursal,  who  threateos  *'to  make  a  god  amA^sccU 
himseli"  a  devil." 

The  warriors  of  the  North  received  ibis  new  io- 
pressioQ  concerniog  the  m^^Mnoe  of.  ibetr  deitjeo^ 
and  the  source  firom  which  it  was  deriv6dl«  with  fbi 
more  indifference,  as  their  worsbk),  wbea  their  mf- 
thology  was  most  ffeneraily  eDUpIished,  was  nevtt 
pf  a  very  revereotial  or  dovotioDaft  char««ter.  lliar 
ideiis  ot  their  own  merely  human  prow.«va  was  as 
high,  that  the  championa  ma4e  ii  ibei|-  boaa^  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  they  would  not  giro  way  ii 
^b  t  even  to  the  immortal  ggdfi  ihamsei vea.  Sud^ 
we  learn  from  Cesar,  waa  (be  idea  of  ({le  Q<nmi> 
concerning  the  Suevi  or  Swabionsi  a  tiibeto  uriiatt 
the  others  yielded  the  palm  of  valour ;  a&4  paaai 
individual  stories  ue  told  ip  tba  $agM  ooi 

bold  chamoious,  who  bad  ibugh  i,  not  ooldT    

sorcerers,  bo t  with  the  oe^iigods  oi  iba  avstentk 
come  oil'  unharmed  if. Dot  vidoimiM  in  tW«MtH|i^ 
Bother,  (or  exajoopu^  enpffu^tared  tna  $oAf  Vmm  m 
battle,  as  Dion&ede,  m.tbe  Iftad,  eagafti  vmk  1iiw» 
and  with  like  aucoeaa.  .Bartqolin«  B^*^  a^^mC 
peated  examplea  of  the  aame  wd.  "  Kaaisv  iUftr 
said  Kiartan  to  Olaus  Triggu^asa.  "  thai  X  bdiM 
neither  in  idols  or'«deBM>Ba,  I  haya  uanftfed 
through  various  strange  eottiuriei^  ana  b»vaaa< 
tered  many  giams  and  mana|ar«,'  and  baaa  i 
been  conqae^  by  tbeai :  I  tbeiiMve  tat  mr  -^w 
txust  in  my  own  strmgw  of  body  and  caaia^->of 
soul.^'  Another  yet  more  broad  ins^Mr  wm  nMa 
to  St.  Olaua,  Itipg  of  Pforwayi  by  Oadkaiar.  **f 
am  neither  pami  nor  ChmUMk. .  Hy  qonuaidaa  an 
^.  ^  I  profeaa  no  other  religion  than  a  jterfsfct  nnnfirtriiiwf 

rtf  returned  ~yet  again ;  aogihented,  as  one  oi  \  in  our  own  streq^tb  and.  iarvincibility  in  bflftlK!* 
atfa'  a  maidens,  who  kept  watch,  informed  her  mis-    Such  chief  taina  were  of  the  aoet  of  Meaedtin»r- 

tl^s,  by  one  in  a  blue  mantle. .  "  Alas  1"  said  Katla, 

*'  it  is  the  sorceress  Geirada,  against  whom  spalls 

ihrait.not."    Accordingly,  the  hostile  party,  entering 

Ibtf  ihe  fourth  time,  seized  on  the  object  ojf  their  aiu- 

mpsity,  and  pat  him  to  death.*    This  species  of 

witchcraft  is  well  known  in  Scotland  as  the  sla^ 

liUmr,  or  decqptio  visus,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a 

flbedal  attribute  of  the  race  of  Gipsies. 
"Njnther  are  those  prophetesses  to  be  forgotten, 

Smticfa  honoured  amon^  the  German  tribes,  that, 
we  are  assured  by  Tacitus,  they  rose  to  the  high- 
eift  rank  in  their  councils,  by  their  supposed  super- 
nitural  knowledge,  and  even  obtained  a  share  in 
tae  direction  of  their  armies.  This  pecuharlty  in 
tne  habits  of  the  North  was  so  general,  that  it  was 
ii6  unusual  thing  to  see  females,  from  respect  to 
their  supposed  views  into  futurity,  and  the  degree 
or,(fiyine  inspiration  which  was  vouchsafed  to  them, 
idise  to  the  degree  of  Haxa,  or  chief  priestess,  from 
which  comes  the  word  H&re,  now^  universally  used 
fol'  t  witch ;  a  circnmstance  which  plainly  shows, 
t^at  the  mythological  system  of  the  ancient  natives 
oi  the  North  had  given  to  the  modern  language  an 
aiypropriate  word  for  distinguishing  those  females 
vfho  Had  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world. t 
, 'It is  undeniable  that  these  Pythonesses  were  held 
inhigh  respect  while  the  nagan  religion  lasted ;  but 
fdr  that  very  reason  they  became  odious  so  soon  as 
ihe  tribe  vt^as  converted  to  Christianity.  They  were, 
of  course,  if  they  pretended  to  retain  their  innuence, 

*  Efibiffia  Soga.in  Nortborn  Antjquiliot. 

^  It  maf  be  worUi  while  to  Do(ic«,  that  th«  word  Haxa  ii  sti]] 
Hied  in  Scotland  in  its  nettM  of  u  dnitdi^s.  or  ciiicf  priestew.  to 
datiaenisb  ihe  t^cea  where  miHi  fcmaloK  exercuied  their  ritual. 


""BtitlrfpiTW  adopting  the  superstitions  of  fhe  ati- 
ilerits,  the 'conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  com- 
bined them  with  similar  articles  of  belief,  which  tbcy 
bad  brought  with  them  from  their  original  settle- 
ments in  the  North,  where  the  ex-islence  of  hags  of 
the  same  character  formed  a  great  feature  in  their 
Sagas  and  their  Chronicles.  It  requires  but  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  these  compositions,  to  enable  tlie 
reader  to  reco^ise  in  the  Gafdrakinna  of  the  Scalds, 
the  Stryea^  or  witch-woman  of  nipre  clasait^al  cli- 
mated. Ill  the  northern  ideas  of  witches,  there  was 
no  irreligbn  concerned  with  their  lore ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  possession  of  magical  kncfwledgc  was  an 
especial  attribute  of  Odin  nimself )  and  to  intrude 
themselves  upon  a  Deity,  and  compel  him  to  in^ 
(StfuGt  them  in  what  they  desired  to  know,  was  ac- 
cfounted  not  an  act  of  impiety,  but  of  gallantry  and 
logh  courage,  among  those  sons  of  the  sword  and 
(heApear.  Their  matrons  possessed  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  magic,  for  prophetic  powers,  for  creating  il- 
liisibns ;  and,  if  not  capable  of  transformations  of 
the  human  body,  they  were  at  least  able  to  impose 
sfi6h  fascination  dn  the  si|i^ht  of  their  enemies,  as  to 
eonceal  for  ^period  the  objects  of  which  they  were 
ih  search. 

rrhere  is  a  remarkable  story  in  the  Eyrbigraa  Saga, 
mistbria  Eyranorum,)  giving  the  result  oT  such  a 
controversy  between  two  of  these  gifted  women,  one 
of  whom  Was  determined  on  discovering  and  putting 
t6  death  the  son  of  the  other,  named  Katla,  who  in 
dirbrawl  had  cut  off  the  hand  of  the  daughter-m-law 
Gierada.    A  party  detached  to  avenge  this  wroag, 

rtting  Oddato  death,  returned  deceived  by  the 
of  ma  mother.  They  had  found  only  Kaila. 
ttiev  said,  spinning  ftax  from  a  large  distaff!  Pools,' 
^d^^inufa,'"  that  distaff  Was  the  man  you  sought." 
They'  ^turtf ed,  seized  tl^e  distaff,  and  burned  it.  fiut 
tmrBeeond  time,  the  witch  disguised  her  son  under 
the  appearance  of  a  tame  kid.  A  third  time  be  was 
%og^i  which  grovelled   among  the   ashes.    The 


^ 


*'  Dmrtia  miW  l>eni,«t  lelva.  «nd«iMlallao 
Nuo»ad«intr"i 

And  weeaanot  wondar  that  ebamnianfl'Ol'^ueli  a< 
character,  careless  of  their  gods  whde  yet  aakaav* 
ledged  as  suoht  readtly>ragi^rded  ^«m  aa  denona 
ai'ter  ^heir  oonversion  to  Ckmtianittr* 

To  lacur  the  bigb^acaxtFeiaity  of  dancer  hrasM 
aooountad  a  ntoof .  of  that  ineupctabls  valaar  for 
wbioh  avery  Nortkonan  daairtd  to  be  famaa,  aat 
their  annals  afford  nuassroiifl  jnatancaa  of  eB( 


llwre  is  a  •pvcicJi  of  small  intrcnchmcnt  on  the  western  descent 
of  the  Eilaon  hilU,  which  Mr.  Milne,  in  his  account  of  the  parinb 
orMeiitMe.  drawn  up  about  eiahty  years  ago,  sa>i4  was  duiiutnina 
tad  Bourjo.  a  word  of  unknown  dorivation,  hy  whirh  the  pIhcq  is 
■UV  known.  Here  a  universal  and  subciiiiing  tradition  boru.  that 
bttoion  sacrificca  were  of  yore  oflered.  while  ibe  ueople  amtsiinic 
oould  bebokl  the  ceremony  from  the  elevation  of  tno  iriaciA,  which 
MOMw  mward.  With  thia  place  of  sacritice  communicaled  a  patli, 
■all  discerniblo,  called  the  HaxcUgeue,  leading  to  a  unail  gico.  or 
gaiTow  valley,  called  the  Jlaselleieuch—boih  which  Words  are 
Vnublr  daaved  from  the  Haxa,  or  ofaiAf  prieateaa  of  the  DMana. 


ters  with  ghoeta,  witches,  fiiriaS)  md  fienda^  ^ 
the  Kiempe,  or  champioasi  oompsftsd  to  anbiait  to 
their  mere  mortal  8treBgtb,and  irieklto  tbeir  wb^ 
viee  the  weapons  or  other  tdeaflures  wbiidL  tbaf 
guarded  m  their  tombs. 

The  Norsemen  were  the  more  proaa  to  tbesa  ok 
peratitloas,  because  it'was  a  fevoaiifftfiuuiy  of  iheib 
that,  in  many  inataneoa»  the  ckaage  fnuo^life'ta' 
death  altered  the  temper  of  the  htnaaA  dptrit  fivoft' 
benignant  to  malevoleiit :  or  porfaaps,  tnat  when  te 
soul  left  the  body,  its  depilrture  waa  oocasionallfK 
supplied  by  a  wicked  demon,  who  took  tho  apporia^ 
nity  10  enter  and  ocoa^y  its  late  babhatioii. 

upon  each  a  supposition  the  wild  fiction  tbat  Ifal* 
Iowa  is  probably  grounded:;  which,  extravagant  aa 
it  is,  possesses  eoraedbing  stnking  to  the  imagioatioiL, 
Saxo  Grammaticua  tells  us  of  the'fiunaof  tao  Notao 
princes  or  chiefs,  who  had  formed  what  waa  called 
a  brotherhood  in  arms,  implying  not  only  the  firmeat 
friendship  and  constant  support  during  all  the  ad^en* 
tures  which  they  should  undertake  in  life,  but  bind' 
ing  them  bv  a  solemn  compact,  that  after  the  death 
of  either,  the  survivor  should  desecnd  alive  into  the 
sepulchre  of  his  brother-in- arms,  and  cooaent  to  be 
buried  along  with  him.  The  task  of  fulnlling  thia 
dreadful  compact  fell  upon  Asmund,  his  companion, 
Assueit,  having  been  slain  in  baitl&  The  tomb  aras 
formed  after  the  ancient  northern  custom  in  wbat 
was.  called  the  age  of  hills,— that  ia,  when  it  vraa 
usual  to  bury  persons  of  distinguisbed  meiit  dr  raolt 

t  Do  cauaia  con^mpta  ntcii,  Uk  L  esa>  $, 
%  JEneid,  likx  lioo  77S. 
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DEMONOLOCrt'  AND  TOTCHCRAPT. 


i» 


I  floilid  eotiDgtemms  spot,  in^hidf  yn^  croWned  with 
mouTuL  With  thispnTpose  a  deep  narrow  vault 
ae  corrt»tructed,  to  oe  the  apartment  of  the  fbture 
•Ottibover  Avhich  the  sepulchral  heap  was  to  be  piled. 
Here  they  deposited  arras,  trophies,  poured  rorih, 
perhaps,  the  blood  of  victims.  ii)troduced  into  the 
tbtnb  the  war-horses  of  thfe  ciianipioiis,  and  when 
the^e  rites  hid  been' duly  paid,  the  body  of  Assucit 


.  *rhe  Northern  people  also  acknowledged  a'kiqj 
of  ghosts,^  who,  when  they  had  obtained  posseesion 
of  a  building,  or  the  Hght  of  haunting  it,  did  not  de- 
fend themerlves  against  mortals  on  the  knightly 
principle  of  duel,  like  Assueit,  nor  were 'amenable  to 
the  pra>Tra  of  the  priest  or  the  spells  0/  the  sorcerer, 
hut  became  tractable  when  i?roperly  convened  ia  a 
legal  process.    The  Eyrbiggia  Saga  acquaints  ua. 


it^as  placed  in  the  dark  ana  narrow  house,  while  his    that  the  mansion  of  a  respectable  landhdder  in  Ice-. 


iothiul  broiher-ln-arms  entered  and  sat  down  by  the 
torpae,  without  a  word  or  look  which  testified  regret 
ir  unwillingness  \6  fulfil  his  fearful  engagement. 
!^e  soldiers  who  had  witnessed  this  singular  inter- 
ment of  the  dead  and  Hvitig,  rolled  a  huge  stone  to 
the  mouth  qf  the  tomb,  and  piled  sotnuch  earth  and 
Btonei  above  the  spot  as  made  a  mound  visible  from 
a  jp^at  distance,  and  then,  with  loud  lamentation  for 
tke  Toss  of  such  undaunted  leaders,  they  dispersed 
themselves  like,  a  flock  which  has  lost  its  shepherd. 
Tears  passed  away  after  years,  and  a  century  had 
slaDBed,  ere  a  noble  Swedish  rover,  boundupon  some 
bim  adventure,  and  Supported  by  a  valiant  band  of 
foliowers,  arrived  in  the  Valley  ^icn  took  its  name 
Brom  the  tomb  bf  the  bre4iren-in-arm8.  The  story 
w^«  tol<f  to  the  stringers,  whose  leader  determinea 
911  opeimig  the  scpulthi:^  partly  becaivse,  as  already 
binfed,  rt  was  reckoned  a  Qeroic  action  to  brave  the 
anger  of  d^arted  heroes  hy  violating  their  tombs ; 
partly  to  aftam  the  jirms  ^nd  s words  of  prpof 'with 
which  the  deceased  haa  dpnq  their  great  actions.  He 
let  his  aoldiers  to  work,  and' soon  removed  the  earth 
inA  stones frompne side  0^  the  mound,  and  laid  bare 
the  entrgnc^ .  Buf  me^stpntest  of  the  rovers  started 

'a  tomb,  they 
r  swords,  the 

,  -. .  .,-     mortal  com- 

>at  Del  ween  two  fudpus  champions.  A  young  war- 
ior  was  let  down  mio  tl;ie  profound  tomb  by  a  cord, 
n^hich  wa§  drawn  up  shprily  after,  in  hopes  of  ciews 
rom  beneath. '  "But  when  the  adventurer  descended, 
K>me  one  threw  hi^  from  the  cord,  and  took  his 
>lace  in  the  nbose.  Wheh  the  rope  was  pulled  up, 
J)«  Boldier^,  jjifft^  pi  t)i^  coinpiuiixji),  b«held  Asr- 
nuncL  the  survivor  of  the. ,  hretEren-m- arms.  l|e 
i^heaihtQ  the  open  ^ir,  hi^  a  word  drawn  in  hiaband, 
lis  armour  half  torn  &om  his  body,  the  left  si^e^oz 
lis  faot^  ^lpo9t  smtcbed  o0l  as.  by  the  talons 'of 


»om^  wild  b«aa(.  ^e  bad  no  soouer  appeared  in  the 
ight  oCdnyt  thfui.  wi,th,the  improvisatory  poetic  ta- 
eot  wjucu  theae  cfi^mpj*^!)^  often  united  with  heroic 
lUength  an4  bravery,  he  poured  forth  a  suing  of 
rex^en  containiOKine  ni^^Qry  of  his  hundred  years' 
:onflic^  withui  IhiQ  tomK  it  seems  that  no  sootner 
w^aa  the  sepulcj^re  closed  than  the  corpse  of  the  s^ain 
isaueit  aroj^e  from  thqgrouud,  insipiredhy  some  ra- 
7en(^ua  goule,  and  havii^  first  torn  10  pieces  and  de- 
roured  the  bocsea  which  had  been  entombed  with 
i^m,,  threw  himself  upon  the  compwion  who  h^ 
uat  given  him  such  a  sign  of  devoted  frijendahip,  m 
>rder  to  treat  him  in  tl^e  sfime  manner.  The  hero, 
10  WAy  di^ounteAanced  by  the  horrors  of  hissitua- 
ii^n,  took  to  hi^arniBy  and  defended  himself  manfully 
isamat  Aasueit,  or  rather  against  the  evil  demoa. 
who  tenanted  thatch^jc^pion  abody.  In  this  manner 
llm  livmg  brother  waged  a,  preternatural  combat, 
Krhic^  had  eAdured.  during  a  whole  century,  when 
A.amund,  at  last  obt'ainuu;  the  victory,  prostrated  his 
3Qemy.  and  by  driving,  as  He  boasted,  a  stake  through 
ilia  body,  bad  finally  reduced  him  to  the  state  of  quiet 
becoming  a  tenant  of^  the  tomb.    Having  chanted 


land  was,  soon  after  the  settlement  of  that  islandL 
exposed  to  a  persecution  of  this  kind.    The  molesta- 
tion was  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  certain 
mystical  and  spectml  phenomena,  calculated  to  in- 
troduce  such  persecution.     About  the  commenee->. 
ment  of  winter,  with  that  slight  exchange  of  darknesa 
and  twilight  which  constitutes  night  and  day  in 
these  latitudes,  a  contagious  disease  arose  in  a  family 
of  consequence,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  whicl^ 
sweeping  off  several  members  of  the  family  at  differ- 
ent times,  seemed  to  threaten  them  all  with  death. 
But  the  death  of  these  persons  was  attended  wita 
the  singular  consequence,  that  their  spectres  were^ 
seen  to  wander  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  majnsion- 
bouse,  terrifying,  and  even  assaulting  (nose  of  th0, 
hving  fiunily  who  ventured  abroad.    Aa  the  numi»qri 
of  the  dead  members  of  the  devoted  houaehold  aeemr 
ed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  aurvivora*. 
the  ghosts  took  it  upon  them  to  enter  the  hous^ 
and  produce  their  cerial  forms  and  waated  pnyai-r 
0{g[nomy,  even  in  the  atove  where  the  fire  was  m^uv 
tamed  ior  the  general  use  of  the  inha^taots,  and* 
which,  in  an  Iceland  winter,^  is  the  onjlv  comXbjrtable, 
place  of  assembling  the  family.    But  th$  remaining 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  tenined  by  the  mtruajon^ 
these  spectres,  chose  rather  to  withdraw  to  theotpe|p 
extremity  of  the  house,  and  abandon  tbei^  warm 
seats,  than  to  endure  the  neighbourhood  of  the  phan- 
toms.   Complaints  were  at  length  niade  to  a  pontiflT 
of  the' god  Tbor,  nam^  Snorro,  who  exercised  con-« 
sideraole  influence  in  the  island.    By  his  counaeI» 
the  young  proprietor  of  the  haunted  mansioi^  assem- 
bleda  jury,  or  inquest,  of  his  neighbours,  constituie4 
in  the  usual  judicial  form,  as  if  to  jud^e  an  ordinary 
civil  matter,  and  proceeded,  in  their  presence  todta 
mdiyidually  the  vsrious  phantoms  and  reseuiqlancea- 
of  the  dcecaaed  members  of  the  family,  to  ehow  by. 
what  warrant  they  disputed  with  him  and  his  ser- ' 
v«ints  the  quiet  possession  of  his  property,  and  what' 
defence  they  could  plead  for  thus  iuterfering  witn- 
and  incommoding  ihe  living.    The  spectres  of  th& 
d^ad,  by  namei  and  in  order,  as  summoned}  appear^ 
on  their  being  called,  and  muttering  sonie  regrets  at, 
being  9bliged  to  abandon  their  dwelling,  departod,,. 
or  vanished,  from  the  astonished  inaucst.  Judigmeot' 


writers  who  have  made  it  the  subject  of  dhlogy.t 

It  w^s^  not  only  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead  thfit 
the.warlike  people  of  the  North  made  war  without 
timidity,  and  aucceeaiully  entered  into  suits  of  ejact* 
nij&nl :  these  daring  champions  often  braved  l;he  in- 1 
dignation  even  of  the  superior  deities  of  their  my  tho< 
logy,  rather  than  allow  that  there  existed  any  Deixig. 
betbre  whom  theif  boldness  could  quail.    Such  la. 
the  singular  story,  how  a  young  man  of  high  couragie^ 
in  crossing  a  desolate  ridge  ot  mountains,  met  witJh 
ahuge, wagon,  in  which  the  goddess  Freya,  (i.  e.  a . 
sigantlc  idol  formed  to  represent  her,)  together  with 
her  shrine^  and  the  wealthy  offerings  attached  to  itt 


the  triumphant  account  of  his  contest  and  victory,    was  travelling  from  one  district  of  the  country  to 


this  mangled  conqueror  fcU  dead  before  them.  The 
!>ady  of  Assueit  was  taken  out  of  the  tomb,  burned, 
ina  the  ashes  dispersed  to  heaven ;  while  that  of  the 
rictor,  now  lifeless,  and  without  a  companion,  waa 
J^osited  there,  so  that  it  was  hoped  his  slumbers 
might  remain  undisturbed.*  The  precautions  taken 
igunsi  Assueit' 8  reviving  a  second  time,  remind  us 
3f  those  adopted  in  the  Greek  islands,  and  in  the 
rorkish  provuices,  against  the  vampire.  It  affords 
ftlao  a  derivation  of  the  ancient  Knglish  law  in  case 
Df-  siiicide^  when  a  stake  was  driven  through  the 
body,  origmally  to  keep  it  secure  in  the  tomb. 
*  See  Saxo  Gnuninaticui,  HiiL  Dao.  lib.  v. 


another.  The  shrine,  or  sanctuary  of  tlie  idol,  was, 
like  a  modern  caravan,  travelling  with  a  show, 
screened  by  boards  and  curtaina  from  the  public 
gaze,  and  the  equipage  was  under  the  immediate 
guidance  of  the  pnestesa  of  Freya,  a  young,  good* 
looking,  and  attractive  woman.  The  traveller 
naturally  associated  himself  with  the  priestess,  who, 
as  she  walked  on  foot,  apparently  was  in  no  degree 
displeased  with  the  company  of  a  powerful  and 
handsome  young  man,  as  s  guide  and  companion  on 
the  iourney.  It  chanced,  however,  that  the  presence- 
of  the  champion,  and  his  discourse  with  the  piieat- 
t  Eyrbicrtia  SaffO.    Sw  Northern  ArUigtUtia. 
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0Mi  was  lets  wtaUctory  to  thenddan  than  to  tlie 
parties  principally  concerned,.  By  a  certain  signal 
the  dhrinity  summoned  the  priestess  to  the  ssnctaa- 
ry,  who  presently  returned  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  terror  in  her  countenance,  to  inform  her  com- 

8 anion  that  it  was  the  will  of  Freya  that  he  should 
epart,  and  no  longer  travel  in  their  dAbpany. 
'*  You  must  haye  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  god- 
dess," said  the  champion;  "Freya  cannot  nave 
formed  a  wish  so  unreasonable,  as  to  desire  I  should 
abandon  the  straight  and  good  road,  which  leads 
me  directly  on  my  journey,  to  choose  precipitoua 
paths  and  by-roads,  where  I  may  break  my  neck."— 
.  ^  Neyertheless,"  said  the  priestess,  "  the  goddess 
will  be  highly  offended  if  you  disobey  her  commands, 
nor  can  Iconceal  from  you  that  she  may  personally 
assault  you."—"  It  will  be  at  her  own  peril  if  she 
should  be  so  audacious."  said  the  champion,  "  for  I 
will  try  the  power  of  this  axe  against  the  strength  of 
beams  and  boards."  The  priestess  chid  him  for  his 
impiety:  but  being  unable  to  compel  him  to  obey 
the  goddess*  mandate,  they  again  relapsed  into 
famiuarity,  which  advanced  to  such  a  pomt,  that  a 
clattering  noise  within  the  tabernacle,  as  or  ma- 
chinery put  in  motion,  intimated  to  the  travellers 
tna\  Freya,  who  perhaps  had  some  qualities  in  com- 
mon with  the  classical  Vesta,  thought  a  personal 
intemiption  of  this  t^te-k-t^te  ought  to  be  deferred 
no  longer.  The  curtains  flew  open,  and  the  massive 
and  awkward  idol,  who,  we  may  suppose,  resembled 
in  form  the  giant  created  by  Frankenstein,  leaped 
lumbering  from  the  carriage,  and  rushing  on  the  in- 
trusive traveller,  dealt  him,  with  its  wooden  hands 
and  arms,  such  tremendous  blows,  as  were  equally 
difficult  10  parry  or  to  endure.  *  But  the  champion 
was  armed  with  a  double-ed^  Danish  axe,  with 
which  he  bestirred  himself  with  so  much  strength 
and  activity,  that  at  length  he  split  the  head  of  the 
image,  and  with  a  severe  blow  hewed  off  its  left  leg. 
The  image  of  Freya  then  fell  motionless  to  the 
ground,  and  the  demon  which  had  animated  it,  fled 
yelling  from  the  battered  tenement.  The  champion 
was  now  victor;  and,  according  to  the  law  of  arms, 
took  possession  of  the  female  and  the  baggage.  The 

Eriestess,  the  divinity  of  whose  patroness  nad  been, 
y  the  event  of  the  combat,  sorely  lessened  in  her 
«yes,  was  now  easily  induced  to  become  the  asso- 
ciate and  concnbine  of  the  conqueror.  She  accom^ 
panied  him  to  the  district  whither  he  was  travelling, 
and  there  displayed  the  shrine  of  Freya.  taking  care 
to  hide  the  injunes  which  the  goddess  had  received 
in  the  brawl.  The  champion  came  in  for  a  ah  are  of 
a  gaiiiful  trade  driven  by  the  priestess,  besides  ap- 
propriating to  himself  most  of  the  treasures  which 
Che  sanctuary  had  formsrly  contained.  Neither 
does  it  appear  that  Freya,  having,  perhaps,  a  sensi- 
ble recollection  of  the  power  of  the  axe,  ever  again 
^  ventured  to  appear  in  person  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ingher  false. stewards  to  account. 

The  national  estimation  of  deities,  concerning 
whom  such  stories  could  be  told  and  believed,  was, 
of  course,  of  no  deep  or  respectful  character.  The 
Icelanders  abandoned  Odin,  Freya,  Thor,  and  their 
whole  pagan  mythology,  in  consideration  of  a  single 
disputation  between  the  heathen  priests  and  the 
Christian  missionaries.  The  priests  threatened  the 
island  with  a  desolating  eruption  of  the  volcano 
called  Hecla.  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
ven^ance  or  their  deities.  Snorro,  the  same  who 
advised  the  inquest  against  the  ghosts,  had  become 
a  convert  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  and  as  the  conference  wa^  held  on 
the  surface  of  what  had  been  a  stream  of  lava,  now 
soycred  with  vegetable  substances,  he  answered  the 
priests  with  much  readiness,  "To  what  was  the  in- 
dignation of  the  gods  owing,  when  the  substance  on 
which  we  stand  was  fluid  and  scorching  1  Believe 
me,  men  of  Iceland,  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  de- 
pends on  natural  circumstances,  now  as  it  did  then, 
.  and  is  not  the  engine  of  vengeance  intrusted  to 
Thor  and  Odin."  It  is  evident,  that  men  who  rea- 
soned with  so  much  accuracy  concerning  the  imbe- 
cility of  Odin  and  Thor,  were  well  prepared,  on 
aoandoning  their  worship,  to  consider  their  former 


deities,  of  irhdm  tbcf  WKsvsd  to  sodi  ihmM. 
impious,  m  the  light  of  svii  demons. 

But  there  were  some  particaiara  of  lbs  Northon 
creed,  in  which  it  corrasponded  so  esaetiy  witb  tbai 
of  the  classics,  as  leaves  room  to  doubt  whether  tha 
original  Ass,  or  Asiatica,  the  foundera  of  the  Soao* 
dinavian, system,  had,  bafors  their  migratioo  fivMt 
Asia,  derived  them  fiom  some  common  aouroe  wit^ 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  or  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  proneness  of  the  hums* 
mind  to  superstition  has  caused  that  aiinilar  icteaf 
are  adopted  in  diflerent  regions,  as  the  same  i»iants 
are  found  in  distant  countries,  without  the  oRe,  as 
far  as  can  be  discovered,  having  obtained  the  seed 
from  the  others^ 

The  classical  fiction,  for  example,  of  the  saryr^ 
and  other  subordinate  deities  of  wood  and  wdd, 
whose  power  is  rather  delusive  than  formidable^ 
and  whost;  supernatural  pranka  intimate  rather  a 
wish  to  inflict 'terror  than  to  do  hurt,  was  recdved 
among  the  norths npeopk,  and  perhaps  iranafeiiBd 
by  them  tolhe  Celtic  tribes.    It  is  an  idea  which 
seems  common  to  many  nations.    The  existence  ol 
a  satyr,  in  the  sylvan  form,  is  even  pretended  to  ha 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  Saint  Anthony,  t«  whom 
one  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  desert.    The 
Scottish  Gael  have  an  ideaof  ihesaaic  kind,  respect- 
ing a  goblin  called  Ourisk,  whose  iorm  is  like  that 
of  Pan,  and  his  attendants  something  between  a 
man  and  a  goat,  the  nether  extrefaities  beinff  in  ths 
latter  form.    A  species  of  cavern,  or  rather  hole,  ia 
the  rock,  aflbrds  to  the  wildest  retreat  in  the  Kh- 
man  tic  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Kati^e,  a  name  ta- 
ken from  clasaical  superstition.    It  u  not  the  lea^C 
curious  circumstance,  that  frotn  (his  sylvan  deity  the 
modem  nations  of  £urope  have  borrowed  the  de- 
grading and  unsuitable  emblems  of  the  goafs  visato 
and  form,  the  horns,  hoo&,  and  taiL  with  whidt 
they  have  depicted  the  author  of  evil,  when  it  pleased 
him  to  show  himself  on  earth.  So  that  the  alteratioa 
of  a  single  word  would  render  Pope's  wdl-knowa 
line  more  truly  adapted  to  the  fact,  should  we  vestara 
to  read, 
mfi  "  And  Pin  to  Skirim  lends  Ui  hcathm  hom.**         m» 

We  cannot  attribute  the  tranaferenoe  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  northern  satyr,  or  Celtic  oiiriBk,  to  the 
arch-fiend,  to  any  particular  resemblance  between 
the  character  of  these  deities  and  that  of  Satan.  Oo 
the  contrary,  the  ourisk  of  the  Cdts  was  a  creatan 
by  no  means  peculiarly  malevolent,  or  Ibrmidahly 
powerful;  but  rather  a  melancholy  spirit,  whiei, 
dwelt  in  wildernesses  far  removed  fbom  men.  If 
we  are  to  identify  him  with  the  broym  Dwarf  of  the 
Border  moors,  the  ourisk  has  a  mortal  term  of  fii\ 
and  a  hope  or  salvation,  as  indeed  the  same  hiak 
claim  was  made  by  the  satyr  who  appeared  ro  St 
Anthony.  Moreover,  the  Highland  ourisk  was  a 
species  of  lubber  fiend,  and  capable  of  being  over- 
reached by  those  who  Tmderstood  philology.  It  ii 
related  of  one  of  these  goblins,  which  firequentada 
mill  near  the  foot  of  Loot  Lomond,  that  the  miller, 
desiring  to  get  rid  of  this  meddling  spirit*  who  'mjurea 
the  machinery  by  setting  the  water  on  the  wheel 
when  there  was  no  grain  to  be  ground,  contrived  lo 
have  a  meeting  with  the  goblin  by  watching  in  hk 
mill  till  night.  The  ourisk  then  entered  and  de-* 
manded  the  miller*s  name,  and  was  halonDed  that 
be  was  called  M^ntHf  t  on  vrhich  ia  founded  a  story 
almost  exactly  like  that  of  Ovtis  in  the  Odyssey,  a 
tale  which,  though  classic,  is  by  no  means  an  ele- 
gant or  ingenious  fiction,  but  which  we  ere  astonish- 
ed to  find  in  an  obscure  district,  and  in  the  Celtie 
tongue,  seeming  to  argue  aome  connexion  or  com^ 
munication  between  these  remote  Highlands  ef 
Scotland  and  the  readers  of  Homer  in  former  days, 
which  we  cannot  account  for.  After  all,  perhaps, 
some  churchman  more  learned  than  his  hreihren 
may  have  transferred  the  legend  f^om  Sicily  to  Dun- 
crime,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ta 
those  of  Loch  Lomond.  I  have  heard  it  also  told, 
that  the  celebrated  freebooter  Rob  Roy  once  gained 
a  victory  by  di^uising  a  part  of  his  men  with  goat-  j 
skins,  so  as  to  resemble  the  ourisk,  or  Highkiid  ^ 
satyr 


IV.] 


D8H0N0L0QT  AND  WTTCHCltArr. 


Tbera  w%B  an  faidrndual^  mtyr  called,  I  think, 
Meming, beloogiiurto the Scandmamn  mythrtogy, 
%i  a  character  differeDt  from  the  ourisk,  tnouflm 
similar  in  ahape^  whom  it  waa  the  boaat  of  the  him- 
eat  ohanipiona  to  ae^  oat  in  the  aolitudea  which  he 
inhabitecf.  He  waa  an  armourer  of  extreme  dex- 
terity, and  the  weapona  which  he  forged  were  of  the 
hifcheat  vaJoa.  But  aa  chih-law  perraded  the  an- 
cient ■fBtem  of  Scandinavia,  Meming  had  the  hu- 
mour .of  reAuing  to  work  for  any  customer  aave 
attch  aa  eonqpeiled  him  to  it  with  force  of  arraa.  He 
aaay  be,  perhapa|identified  with  the  reacuaant  amith 
who  flea  befoie  Fingal  from  Ireland  to  the  Orkneya, 
and  being  there  overtaken,  waa  compelled  to  ibripe 
the  awoRl  which  Fingal  afterward  wore  in  all  hia 
battles  and  which  waa  called  the  Son  of  the  dark 
brown  Luno,  from  the  name  of  the  armourer  who 
limed  it* 

From  thia  it  will  appear  that  there  were  originala 

Sough  in  the  mythotogy  of  the  Goths,  aa  well  as 
its,  to  fiimiah  me  modem  attnbutea  aacribed  to 
8atan  in  later  timeiL  when  the  object  of  painter  or 
poet  was  to  diaplar  mm  in  hia  true  form^  and  with 
all  hia  terrors.  Sven  the  genius  of  Gmdo  and  of 
T«aao  have  been  unable  to  surmount  this  prejudice, 
the  mors  rooted,  perha]>s,  that  the  wicked  are  de- 
aeribed  aa  goats  in  Scripture^  and  that  the  Devil  is 
called  the  old  dragon.  In  Raphael'a  famous  paint* 
kig  of  the  arch-aogel  Michael  binding  Satan,  the 
d^nity,  power,  and  angelic  character  expressed  by 
Ibe  aeraph,  form  an  extraotdinary  contrast  to  the 
poor  conception  of  a.  being  who  ought  not,  even 
la  that  lowest  degradation,  to  have  seemed  so  un- 
worthy an  antagonist  Neither  has  Tasso  been 
■aore  happy,  where  he  repreaenta  the  divan  of  dark- 
Aeaa,  in  the  enchanted  forest,  as  preaided  over  by  a 
monarch  having  a  Imge  tail,  hoofs,  and  an  the  usual 
•eoompaniments  of  popular  diablerie.  The  genius 
^f  Milton  akme  could  discard  all  t^ese  vulgar  puerili- 
sm atid  assign  to  the  author  of  evil  the  terrible  digni- 
ty of  one  who  should  aeem  not "  less  than  arch-angel 
ntined."  This  species  of  dee(radation  is  yet  groMer 
w4ien  we  take  into  consideration  the  changes  which 

nttfar  opinions  have  wrought  respecting  the  taste, 
^tts,  powers,  modes  of  tempting,  and  habits  of 
lormentmg,  wmoh  are  aoch  as  might  rather  be  aa- 
cribed to  some  stupid,  superannuated,  and  doting 
ogre  of  a  fairy  tale;  than  to  the  powerful-minded 
demon,  who  fell  through  pride  and  rebellion,  not 
throngn  folly  or  incapacity. 

Having,  however,  adopted  our  present  ideas  of 
the  Devil  aa  they  are  expneased  by  his  nearest  ac- 
ifoaintances,  the  witohee,  from  the  accounts  of 
asLtyrs,  which  seem  to  have  been  articles  gf  faith 
both  among  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  tribes,  we  must 
next  notice  another  fruitful  fountain  of  demonolo- 
gical  ^ncieSb  But  aa  thia  sonrce  of  the  mythology 
of  the  middle  ages  must  necessarily  comprehend 
same  account  of^the  fairy  folk,  to  whom  much  of  it 
must  be  refeired,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  pause 
before  we  enter  upon  the  mysnc  and  marvellous 
connexion  supposed  to  exist  between  the  impenitent 
kingdom  of  Satan,  and  thoae  merry  dancers  by 
moonlight. 


LETTER  IV. 

nfht  Fairy  SvpenitiUon  ■  derived  Aom  dii1bi«at  Soorcea  Hw 
cla»aical  Wonbip  of  the  Srlirana,  or  niral  OeiUet,  proved  bjr 
RnmoD  Altai*  mtoovered— The  Gothic  Duenar,  or  Dm-aif*— 
■nrooMd  Co  be  derived  ftom  the  Northern  Lapii,  or  Pint— The 
Ku^oehinfcn  Lied— Kmc  Laniin'e  Adventum— Celtic  Fairiee  of 

•  gayer  CtMracter,  yet  their  Pleaiarta  empty  and  I'iluaoiy— Ad- 
dicted to  carry  oflfnuman  Beiu^.  both  Infant*  and  Adultt— Ad- 
imiturM  of  a  Butler  in  Irelnnd— The  Elvi>t  tupiMaed  to  pay  a 
Tax  to  Hell— The  Iriah.  Webh.  HifMandeia.  and  Manxmen, 
heid  Ibe  tanne  Belief-It  was  rathtr  rendered  more  gkiomy  by 
the  Northern  Traditioni— Merttn  and  Arthur  carried  off  by  the 
Fairies— also  Tliomai  of  Erceldoune — Hii  Amour  with  the 
Uueen  of  Eiftand— His  Reappearance  in  laiterTirnea-*Another 
Ace<»(int  from  Reginald  Seott— Coqjeetuiei  on  the  Derivatjon 

•of  the  won]  Fairy. 

We  may  premise  by  observing,  that  the  classics 
bad  nof  forgotten  to  enrol  in  their  mythology  a  cer- 

•  The  weapon  ti  often  montione<i  in  Mr.  MnrPhenon't  i>am- 
plUMva  i  but  the  Iiiah  ballad,  wliich  give*  a  spirited  aeeount  of 


tain  apecisa  of  aabordinate  deities,  reaemblmg  urn 
modem  elvea  m  their  habita.  Good  old  Mr.  Gibb, 
of  the  Adyocatea*  Library,  (whom  all  lawyers,  whoaa 
youth  he  assisted  in  their  studies  by  his  knowledge 
of  that  noble  collection,  are  bound  to  name  with 
gratitude,)  used  to  point  out  among  the  ancient  id- 
tars  unda'his  charge,  one  which  ia  conaecrated  DiU 
eamj^triimst  and  usually  added,  with  a  winh,  "The 
Faine&  ye  ken."t  Thia  relic  of  antiquity  waa  dia- 
covered  near  Roxburgh  Caatle,  and  a  vicmity  more 
delightfully  appropriate  to  the  abode  of  the  ayhran 
deitiea  can  hardlv  be  found.  Two  rivers  of  oonai- 
derable  aixs,  made  yet  more  remariiable  by  the  fame 
which  has  rendered  them  in  some  sort  classical, 
unite  their  atreama  beneath  the  veatigea  of  an  ez- 
tensiTe  castle,  renowned  in  the  ware  with  England, 
and  for  the  raliant,  noble,  and  even  royal  blood 
which  haa  been  ahed  around  and  before  it ;— a  land- 
scape ornamented  with  the  distant  village  and  huge 
abbey  tower  of  Kelso,  arising  out  of  groves  of  aged 
trees ;— the  modem  mansion  of  Fleurs,  with  its  ter- 
race, its  woods,  and  ita  extensive  laWn,  form  alto- 
gether a  kingdom  for  Oberon  and  Titania  to  reign 
m,  or  any  spirit  who,  before  their  time,  might  love 
scenery  of  which  the  majeaty,  and  even  the  beauty, 
impress  the  mind  with  a  senae  of  awe  mmgled  with 
pleasure.  These  sylvans,  satyra,  and  fauns,  with 
whom  superstition  peopled  the  lofty  banks  and  tan- 
gled, copaee  of  this  romantic  country,  were  obliged 
to  give  place  to  deitiea  very  nearly  resembbng  them- 
selves m  character,  who  probably  derive  some  of 
their  attributes  from  .their  olasaic  pi^eceasors,  al- 
though more  immediately  allied  to  the  barbarian 
conquerora ;— we  allude  to  the  fhiriee,  which,  aa  re- 
ceived into  the  popular  creed,  and  aa  described  by 
the  poets  who  have  made  use  of  them  as  machine- 
ry, are  certainly  among  the  roost  pleasing  legacies 
of  fancy. 

Dr.  Leyden,  who  exhausted  on  this  subject,  tm, 
upon  most  others,  a  profnsion  of  learning,  found  the 
firat  idea  of  the  Elfin  people  in  the  northern  opiniona 
concemin/^  the  duo^ar,  or  d^rfa.t  These  were, 
however,  it  must  be  owned,  spuits  of  a  coarser  sort, 
more  laborioua  vocation,  and  more«DaIignant  tem- 
per, and  in  alt  respecta  lesa  propitious  to  humanity, 
than  the  ftiriea,  prop^'tly  ao  called,  wliich  were  the  * 
invention  of  the  Ceinc  people,  and  display od  that 
superioriry  of  taste  and  fancy,  which,  with  the  lOve 
of  mnaic  and  poetr^r,  baa  been  generally  aacribed  to 
their  race,  through  ita  varioua  cTaaaea  and  modifica-- 
ttona. 

In  fact,  there  aeema  reason  to  conclude  that  these 
duergar  were  originally  nothing  elae  than  the  dimi- 
nutive nativea  of  the  Lappish,  Lettish,  and  Finiafa 
nationa,  who,  flying  before  ^e  conquennjg  weapona 
of  the  Aae,  aought  the  most  retir^  regions  or  the 
north,  and  there  endeavoured  to  hide  tbemaelves 
from  their  eaatern  invaders.  They  were  a  bttle, 
diminutive  race,  but  poaaessed  of  aome  skill  proba- 
bly in  mining  or  smelting  minerals,  with  which  the 
country  aboonda;  perhaps  alao  they  might,  from 
their  acquaintance  with  the  chants  of  tne  clouds, 
or  meteorological  phenomena,  be  judges  of  weather, 
and  so  enjov  another  title  to  supernatural  skill.  At 
any  rate,  it  has  been  plausibly  supposed,  that  these 
poor  people,  who  sought  caverns  and  hiding-placee 
from  the  persecution  of  the  As»,  were  in  some 
respects  compensated  for  inferiority  in  strength  and 
stature,  by  the  art  and  power  with  which  the  super- 
stition of  the  enemy  invested  them.  These  oppress- 
ed yet  dreaded  fngitivea  obtained,  naturally  enough, 

t 

the  debate  between  the  champion  and  tha  annomer,  ia  nowbero 

introdaoed. 

t  Another  altar  of  elefant  ftinn,  and  perfcctljr  preserved,  waj, 
within  these  few  weeks,  due  up  near  the  junction  of  the  Ejeader 
and  the  Tweed,  in  the  neichnourlKwd  of  the  village  of  Mewstead, 
to  the  east  of  Mvhose.  It  waa  inscribed  by  Camus  Domittanns. 
the  prefect  of  the  twentieth  leiton.  lothe  nid8Yi.VjiNUS,  foimins 
another  instance  how  much  the  wild  anu  sylvan  character  of  llw 
country  disposed  the  iWlingii  of  the  Romans  to  acknowledire  the 
presence  of  the  rural  deities.  The  altar  is  preserved  at  Drygrance, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Tod. 

t  Sec  the  Esitay  on  the  Fairy  Superstition,  in  the  "  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Bonlpr/'  of  which  many  of  the  materials  were  con- 
trtbuie<l  by  Dr.  Leyden.  «nd  the  whole  faroucht  into  its 
f  >rni  by  the  author. 
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tlM  ofaaMeter  of  tbe  Germatf  fl^iinis'mtlM  KeboU, 
&om  which  the  ED^liafa  Gobhn  ari4  thfl  Scottwh 
Bogie,  hy  some  inveraion  and  alfenttion  oi  pmnunci* 
atioii,  are  evitlrntlytlerived. 

The  Kubolds  were*  species  of  Bnomesi  who  haunt'> 
ed.  the  dark  and  soiicary  placeSi  and  were  often  seen 
in  tho  mines,  where  they  aeeoied  ta  iinitato  tho  la^ 
hours  of  the  winure,  and  aomeiiaias  took  pleasure  in 
fhiatratliig  their  object  a,  lujd  reiidcriog  tlieir  toil  un* 
fruitful.  Soinjetinies  ihey  were  malignant,  eapeciaUy 
if  neglected  or  iusuluxl ;  but  aomeiiniea  also  thejr 
were  indulgent  to  irvlividuala  whoin  they  took  vai- 
der  their  proteetioo.  Wh^n  a  miner,  therafore,  hit 
upon  a  rich  vein  of  ore,  the  inference  ooinmoaiy  was, 
not  that  he  poaaesaed  mors  akill,  indoatry,  or  aven 
JibeK  than  hia  falWw'Workmen,  but  that  the  opihta 
of  the  mine  had  directed  him  to  il|e  treamra.  The 
employment  and  apparent  oocupation  of  theae  sub- 
terranean gppmeai  or  fiend 9,  led  very  naturally  to 
identify  the^'in,  or  Laplander,  with  the  KoboUf  but 
it  was  a  bolder  stfetch  of  the  imsgin^iop,  which 
ooivfoundad  this  reserved  and  auUen  raos'with  the 
livelier  and  gajer  spirit  wi)ioh  bears  oorreepoAd- 
epoe  with  the  British  fairy.  Neither  caa  we  be 
SMinnaed  tqat  the  ppemr,  asoribed  by  BMUiy  persons 
y^.  Uiia  source,  shottla  ejuiibif  a  darker  and  more 
maligQajU  character  than  the  elves  that  revel  by 
moioniight  in  mpve  aouthiern  clifsatea.      * 

Aocoiding  to  thd  old  Norae  belief;  these  dwarfa  form 
the  current  machinery  of  the  Nori^ers  Sagas,  and 
their  mferiomy  in  six*  ia  represented  as  compensated 
by  skill  and  wisdom  aoperior  to  those  of  ordmary 
mortals.  !«  the  I^fiifBbelungen-Lied,  one  of  the  oldest 
romsuces  of  Germfwsr,  and  compiled,  it  ^ould  seem, 
mH  long  after  the  Ume  of  Attila,  Thesdonck  of  Bern, 
or  of  Verona,  teuA^*  among  a  cycle  of  «hampioii% 
Qvsr  whom  he  prsiM^s,  hs^  las  Charlemagne  of 
France,  or  Arthur  of  England.  Among  others  jwat' 
qmshed  by  him  is  the  Bif  King,  or  Dwarf  Laurin, 
whose  d welliiig  was  in  «a  eaehanted  gahlen  of  rosss, 
and  who  had  a  body-gpaAi  of  giants,  a  sort  of  per- 
sons seldom'  simposed  to  be  themselves  coojurers. 
Ha  beooBMS  a  formidable  opponent  to  Theoooiiok 
and  his  chivalpy^  but  as  he  attempted  by  tisachery 
to  attain  the  victoryt  heiiu  when  overcome,  ootidemn- 
sed  to  fill  the  diah^nouraols  yet  amiropriaif  office  of 
buffoon  aiyi  juggler  at  the  court  of  Veroiia.* 

Such  possession  of  supernatural  wisoom  is  still 
imputed,  by  the  nsiives  of  the  Orkney  and  Zetland 
islaods,  to  the  people  called  l>roirS|  being  a  oornip- 
tion  of  Duergar  or  dwar/s^  and  who  may,  in  moat 
otjifff  miectsi  be  idbnufied  with-  the  Oalsdonian 
fainea.  Lucas  Jacobsoa  Debes,  who  dates  his  d^ 
senptisnof  Feroe  (rom  hia  Palhmos,  in  Thors^haven, 
l&th  March,  1670,  dedicates  a  long  ehaKter  to  the 
spectres  who  distiurbed  hia  congregation,  and  some- 
Umea  carried  off  his  hearers.  The  actors  in  these 
disiiurbances  he  states  to  be  the  &eovt  or  Bwrgen- 
TyokL  t.  *,  the  spirits  of  ths  woods  aod  mountains, 
sometimes  cabled  subterranean  people^  and  adds, 
they  appeared  in-  deeo  caverna  and  among  horrid 
rocks;  as  also,  thai  taey.haunted  tbevhuses  where 
nuirdsrs,  or  other  deeds  of  mortal  sUQU.had  been  act" 
ed.  They  sfipsar  to  have  been  the  genuine  northern 
dwarfs,  or  Trows,  another  pronunciation  of  TroUds, 
and  are  considered  by  the  reverend  author  as  soms- 
thiftg  very  little  better  than  actual  fiends. 

Bui  it  is  not  only,  or  even  ehiefiy,  to  the  GkMhic  race 
that  we  must  traee  tho  opinions  oonoeming  the  elves 
of  the  middle  ages ;  these,  as  already  hinted,  were 
deeply  blended  with  the  attributes  which  the  Celtic 
tribes  had,  from  the  remotest  ages,  aacribed  to  their 
deities  of  rocka,  valleya,  and  forests.  We  have  al< 
ready  observed,  what  indeed  makes  a  great  feature 
of  their  national  character,  that  the  power  of  the 
im agination  is  peculiarly  active  among  the  Celts, 
and  leads  to  an  enthuaiasm  concerning  national 
music  and  dancing,  national  poetry  and  son^,  the 
departments  in  which  fancy  most  readily  indul- 
f^es  herself.  The  Irish,  the  Welsh,  the  Gael  or  Scot- 
tish Highlander,  all  inbes  of  Celtic  descent,  assigned 

*  800  an  uhvlract,  by  the  late  leanMd  Henry  Weber,  or  a  Lay 
OB  this  Hubjccl  uT  KingLauria.  i^mpiled  by  Uenry  of  Odterdioien. 
Korthem  AntigtUtlu,  Cdinburgb,  1814. 
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to  the  ihen  of  peaces  godd  M|MoiiiB,iar  •f>v- 
ever  oth«r  names  thcy.calldl  these  sylvaa 
more  social  habiffi,  and  a  course  of  «■!■ 
more  gay,  than  ths  auUen  asd  heairy  toUa 
more  saiurnioo  Duergar.  Tlisir  elvts  did  B'< 
the  society  of  men,  though  they  bekikved  to 
who  aaaooiated  Math  them  with  caprioe,  >v'iBach  ra 
dered  it  dani^afroufl  to  displeaae  thmi ;  sind  aK^uoi 
their  ^ftswera sometimes  valuable,  they  wtora  umm, 
ly  wantonly  given,  ana  uiveapeotedly  ropuvied. 

The  empWmeat,  the  beoe&tS|  ths  anmaenaaDtss 
the  Fttiry  court,  resetnbled  ths  serial  people  thoss 
selves.  Thdr  gSiwcnmeat  was  alwar*  veipirearani 
as  monarcmcai  A  King,  mora  freqaentiy  m  Q^oesw 
of  Fairies,  wasaokiiowleagad;  and  TymrirriTnns  1^ 
held  their  court  togethar.  Their  ptiMantB  mini  eomt 
entsrtammeaAsooiaprdhsfdsd  au  that  aka  hif^ 
tion  could  conceive  of  what  was,  by  tha<  ugt^ 
eoiuiied  Aatiant  9aii  vlendid.  At  thm  jsfeoecai 
they  paraoed  mots  beautiful  stssds  tkaa  cboae  of 
earthly  pareotsge— the  hawks  sod  hmdcLs  i 
they  smplojred  in  their  chase  wsss  of  Km  ficat 
At  their  daily  banquets,  the  board  araia  aartfanh 
with  a  flpkndour  which  ths  prondest  fciwerr  ml  am 
earth  dared  aot  avive  to ;  and  the  hall^f 
cers  echoed  to  the  most  e«%«snia  DvasK*  But  wi 
viewed  by  thq  eye  of  a  aesr  the  iluBaoia  vas 

The  young  knightosdad  beautiful  ladiefcshowad 

selves  ss  wrinkled  carias  and  odioaa  ha«a— thor 
wealth  tucned  iaia  slats-stDnes-Hhair  nJaodidydi^ 
iato  pieces  af  clay  fenfastinally  twjatsd— tuMi  thm 
victuals,  ansavoured  by  tab  (pfoiiibiiad  io  them,  wa 
are  (old,  bacauss  an  embleai  of  ^ttmrty, 
tasteless  and  iaapid-ntha  statsljr  mVi  w 
into  nuserable  danip.  cav«ni3— au  iha 
the  Clfin  Elysium  vanishsa  ai  anos* .  laa 
pleasures  were  showy«  but  tatafiy  attm 
their  activity  unflaMifU(,  but  fnatlasaaod  _ 
—and  their  condemnatiaa appearsta hava 
in  the  aeceesity  oi  maintaimag  the  apnaaninoa 
coostaat  industry  or  eiUPyiB«iil«  twHigh  taaii  ti_ 
was  fruitlessk  and  their  pleasures  shadoanr  sod  aip 
substantial.  Henqe  posts  have  dosigoad  -  thsai  $» 
"  tkc  creto  that  ne^er  rss^'*  Besidea  tha  aaosssisr 
and  useless  bustle  in  which  thase  spirits  assniea !» 

live,  they  had  piopeasilieauAfavoiixMlBaDddysMa: 
ing  to  mortals. 

One  iixiury  of  a  very  serious  nature  was  wawom^ 
to  be  constantly,  practised  by  the  fturms  as^st  "iha 
human  mortals,    that  of  earrying  off  their  daUbia^ 
sad   braed^m  them- as  hems' of  thair  race.   Op- 
christened  mtants  wtta  ohieliy  aspoasd  to  th«scal»> 
mity ;  but  adults  wees  also  liahle  to  be  abs|mfiBi 
from  sarthly  oommtfce,  notwitbsundiac>  it  v|S 
their  nitursi  sphera    With  respeot  to  the  fics^  ^ 
may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  wuit  of  the  aasM 
ceremony  oflatrpduction  into  t)ie  Chrisuaa  Chsm 
rendered  them  the  more  obnoxious  to  the  power  sC 
those  creatures,  who.  if  act  to  bs  m  all  rs^Mcts  csa- 
eidered   as   fiands,  hatL  nevertheless*  eeoaidenif 
their  constant  round  of  idle  oooupatiai^  littiangfots 
rank  themselves  aiponggood  s^rit%  and.  wen  as* 
counted  by  mosidivmss  as  oelongiBa  to  a  veiydwp-- 
ent  class.    Ah  adult,  on  the  other  hand,  nsst  kafS" 
been  engaged  in  some  action  which  exposed  liiio  to 
the  power  of  the  spirits,  and 'so,  as  the  kgii/Mbrase 
went,  '*  taken  in  t)is  manOf  0*^    91seping  on  s  Fairy 
mount,  within  which  the  Fairy  court liippeoed  to  be 
held  for  the  time,  was  a  very  reaci^  mo4(  wObtainisfef 
a  passport  for  ElBaud.  It  was  well  for tbe  indivMuai 
if  the  irate  elves  were  contented,  on  web  occasien% 
with  transporting  him  througli  die  lir  to  a  city  St 
some  forty  miles  distance,  ana  leaviiv^  perhaps;  \ik 
hat  or  bonnet  on  some  steeple  between,  to  mark  the 
direct  liiie  of  his  course.    Others,  when  enga^  in 
some  unlawful  action,  or  in  the  act  of  giving  way  to 
some  headlong  and  sinful  passion,  expos^  tbeia- 
selves  also  to  become  inmates  of  Faiiy  land. , 

The  same  belief  on  these  points  obtainad  in  Iis> 
land.  Glanville,  in  his  Eighteenth  R«iation,  tells  ns 
of  the  butler  of  a  gentleman,  a  neigbbour  of  the  £ari 
of  Orrery,  who  was  sent  to  purchaBe  carda.  Ia 
crossing  the  fields,  he  saw'  a  table  surrouiideri  by 
people  apparently  feasting  and  making  merry.  Thrf 
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ose  to  Bfdute  fkVXL,  and  iiivitod :  him  to  jojn  m  tbev- 
evel ;  but  ft  fnerioly  voice  from  the  party  whispered" 
^  his  ear,  "  Do  nothing  which  this  companjr  invite 
'Ou  to."  Aceordinglyj  when  he  refused  to  join  in 
easting,  the  table  vanished,  and  the  company  began 
0  dance,  and  play  on  musical  instruments ;  out  the 
jutlor  would  not  take  part  in  these  recreations, 
ttey  then  left  ofT  dancing^  and  betook  themselves 
o  work ;  hut  neither  in  this  would  the  mortal  join 
hem.  He  was  then  left  alone  for  the  present ;  but 
|l  spite  of  the  exertions  of  iny  Lord  Orrery,  in  spite 
if  two  bishops  who  were  his  guests  at  the  tim&  m 
ipite  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Greatrix,  it  was  all  they 
jould  do  to  prevent  the  butler  from  being  carried  off 
)Ociily  from  among  them  by  the  fairies,  who  con- 
lidcred  him  as  their  lawful^rey.  They  raised  him 
n  thoair  above  the  heads  of  the  mortals,  who  could 
mly  run  beneath,  to  break  his  fall  when  they  pleased 
(0  let  him  go*  The  spectre  which  formerly  advised 
:hc  poor  man,  continued  to  haunt  him,,  and  at  length 
h'scovered  himself  to  be  the  ghost  of  an  acquaintance 
^ho  had  been  dead  for  seven  years.  "  You  know," 
idded  he,  "  I  lived  a  loose  life,  and  ever  «nce  have  I 
>€en  hurried  up  and  down  in  a  restless  condition, 
ivith  the  company  you  saw,  and  shall  be  till  the  day 
>f  judgment."  He  added,  that  if  the  butler  had  ac- 
tnowledged  God  in  all  his  ways,  he  had  not  suf- 
ii^red  so  much  by  their  means ;  he  reminded  him 
iiat  he  had  not  prayed  to  Giod  in  the  morning  before 
le  met  with  this  company  in  the  field,  and,  moreover, 
:hat  he  was  then  going  on  an  unlawful  business. 

It  is  pretended  that  Lord  Orrery  confirmed  the 
ivhole  of  this  stotv,  even  to  having;  seen  the  butler 
raised  into  the  air  hy  the  invisible  beings  who  strove 
!o  carry  ham  off.  Only  he  did  not  bear  witness  to 
he  passage  which  seems  to  call  the  purchase  of 
^ards  an  unlawful  errand.* 

Individuals  whose  Uves  have  been  engaged  m  in* 
rigues  of  politics  or  stratagenas  of  war  were  some' 
Imes  surreptitiously  carri^  off  to  Fairy  land ;  as 
llison  Pearson,  the  sorceress  who  cured  Archbishop 
tdamson,  averred  that  she  had  recognised  in  the 
fairy  court  ^e  celebrated  Secretary  Lethington, 
iBd  the  old  Knight  of  Buccleuj^h,  the  one  of  vvhora 
lad  been  the  most  busy  poUtidan,  the  other  one  of 


he  reign  of  th  at  unfortunate  queen.  Upon  the  whole, 
persons  carried  off  by  sudden  death  were  UBualiy- 
luspected  of  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  fairies, 
ma  tinless  redeemed  from  their  power,  which  it  was 
lot  always  safe  to  attempt,  were  doomed  to  con* 
;lude  then:  Uves  with  them.  We  must  not  omit  to 
itate,  that  those  who  had  an  intimate  communica* 
ion  with  these  spirits,  while  they  were  yet  inhabit- 
ints  of  middle  earth,  were  most  apt  to  be  seized 
ipon  and  carried  off  to  Elfiand  before  their  death. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  kidnapping  of  thehu- 
nan  race,  so  peculiar  to  the  elfin  people,  is  said  to  be, 
hat  they  were  under  a  necessity  ofpaymg  to  the  in- 
ornal  regions  a  yearly  tribute  out  of  their  population, 
irhich  they  were  willmg  to  defray  by  delivering  up  to 
be  prince  of  these  re^ns  the  children  of  the  human 
ace,  rather  than  their  own.  From  this  it  most  be 
Inferred,  that  they  have  offering  among  themselves, 
ts  it  is  said  by  some  authorities,  and  particolarlv  by 
tfr.  Kirke,  the  minister  of  Aberfoyle.  He  indeed 
lilds,  that,  after  a  certain  lengdi  of  life,  these  spirits 
ire  subiect  to  the  universal  lot  of  mortality,— a  po- 
iltion,  however,  which  has  been  controverted,  and 
a  scarcely  reconcilable  to  that  which  holds  them 
fcn^nable  to  pay  a  tax  to  hell,  which  infers  existence 
%a  eternal  as  the  fire  which  is  not  quenched.  The 
ypinions  on  the  subject  of  the  fairy  people  here  ex- 
:>re8aed,  are  such  as  are  entertainea  in  the  High- 
ands,  and  some  remote  quarters  of  the  Lowlands, 
}f  Scotland.  We  know,  from  the  lively  and  enter- 
taining legends^pubUshed  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker— 
^hicL,  though  in  most  cases  told  with  the  wit  of 
the  editor  and  the  humour  of  his  conatry,  contain 
3oint3  of  curioua  antiquarian  information-'that  the 
opinions  of  the  Irish  are  conformable  to  the  account 
ure  have  given  of  the  general  creed  of  the  Celtic  na- 

*  aaddiioinniia  THiusrhitoi,  br  Joseph  OlaoviOB. 
ttea,  p.  191- 


tioDA  reipaetw  elves.  If  the  Isivh  eUaa  ve  any- 
wise distihguisned  from  those  of  Britain,  it  seemsto 
be  by  their  disposition  to  divide  into  factions,  and 
fight  among  themselves—a  pugnacity  characteristic 
of  the  Green  Isle.  The  Welsh  fairies,  according  to 
John  Lewis,  barrister- at-law,  agree  in  the  same  . 
general  attributes  with  those  of  Ireland  and  Britain. 
We  mnst  not  omit  the  creed  of  the  Manxmen,  sinco 
we  find,  from  the  ingenious  researches  of  Mr.  Wal- 
dron,  that  the  Isle  of  Man,  beyond  other  places  in 
Britain,  was  a  peculiar  depository  of  the  fau'y  tradi- 
tions, which*  on  the  island  being  conquered  by  the 
Norse,  became  in  all  probabihty  checkered  with 
those  9f  Scandinavia,  from  a  source  peculiar  and 
more  direct  than  that  by  which  they  reached  Scotr 
land  or  Ireland. 

Such  as  it  was,  the  popular  system  of  the  Celts 
easily  received  the  northern  admixture  of  Drows 
and  Duergar,  which  gave  the  beliei|  perhi^s,  a 
darker  colouring  than  originally  belonged  to  the 
British  Fairy  land.  It  was  from  tlie  same  source 
also,  in  all  probability,  that  additional  legende  were 
obtained,  ot  a  gigantic  and  malignant  leonalei  the 
Hecate  of  this  rovthologV;  who  rode  on  the  storm, 
and  marshalled  toe  rflnmring  host  of  wanderers  un- 
der her  grim  banner.  This  hag  (in  all  res|]|ect8  (be 
reverse  of  the  Mab  or  Titaaia  of  the  O^tie  creed) 
was  called  Nicneven*  in  that  latter  svetam  which 
blended  toe  faith  of  the  Celts  |uid  of  the  Oaths  on 
this  subject.  The  great  SceHish  pdet  Dunbar  hae 
made  a  spirited  description  of  this. Hecate  ri^tn^st 
the  head  of  witches  and  good  neighbours,-  wnii^ 
namely,)  sorceresses  and  elves,  indifferently,  upon 
the  ghostly  eve  of  AU-Hallow  Mass.t  In  Italy  we 
hear  of  the  hags  arraying  theiittelves  under  the  orders 
of  Dianaj  (in  her  triple  ohartoterdf  H«oate,  doubt- 
less,) and  Herodias,  who  were  the  joint  laaders  of 
their  choir.  But  we  return  to  the  more'sbni^e  faiiy 
belief,  as  entertained  by  the  Celts  before  they  Were 
conouered  by  the  Saxons. 

Of  these  early  times  we  ean  know  Utile;  biri  it  is 
singular  to  rend  ark  what  light  the  traditions  of  Scot- 
land throw  upon  the  poetry  of  the  Britons  of  Cum^ 
berland,  then  ealled  Reged.  Merjin  Wyllt,  or  the 
wild,  is  mentioned  by  both ;  and  that  renowned  vri* 


be  most  unwearied  partisans  of  dueen  Mary,  during   zard,  the  eon  of  an  eli^  orfaityi  with  King.Artbnr. 


the  dubious  champion  of  Brilam  at  that  early  pe- 
riod, were  both  said  by  iraditwn  to  have  been  ab- 
atradted  by  the  fatriee,  and  to  have  vanished,  without 
having  suffered  death,  just  at  the  time  when  itw8$ 
supposed,  that  the  magic  of  the  wizard,  and  the 
Gelebrated  sword  of  the  monarch,  which  had  done 
so  mnch  to  preserve  British  independence,  oottld  no 
longer  avert  the  invpending  rain.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured that  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Ar- 
thur, or  his  surviving  champions^  to  conceal  his 
having  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  fatal  battle 
of  Camlan ;  and  to  that  we  owe  the  wild  and  bean- 
tiful  incident  so  finely  versified  by  Bishop  Percy,  in 
which,  in  token  of  his  renouncing  in  fiiture  the  use 
of  armSf  the  laanarch  sends  his  attendant  sole  sur- 
viver  of  the  field,  to  throw  his  sword,  fixcalibar, 
into  the  lake  hard  by.  Twice  ehiding  the  request, 
the  esquire  at  last  complied,  and  threw  the  far-iatnea 
weapon  into  the  lon^ljr  meer.  A  hand  and  arm 
aroee  from  the  water  and  caught  EsBcalibar  by  the 
hilt,  flourished  it  thrice,  and  then  sank  into  the  lake.t 
Tbe  astonishad  messenger  returned  to  his  master  to 
tell  him  of  the  marvels  he  had  seen,  hot  he  only  saw 
a  boat  at  a  distance  push  from  the  land,  and  heard 
shrieks  of  females  in  agony  :^ 

*'  jft  nd  wtothor  i^  ICId«  was  there  or  no: 

He  newer  knew,  he  neviw  cem. 
For  never  ginoe  thel  doleful  day 

Vm  Britith  ▲rtbur  seen  oo  molde." 

The  circumstances  attending  the  disaiipearanceof 
Merlin  would  probably  be  found  as  imaginative  as 
those  of  ArtbnHs  removal  but  they  cannot  be  reco- 
vered ;  an<i^  what  is  singular  enoo^,  circumstances 
which  originaUj  belonged  to  tne  history  of  this 
famous  bani,  ssm  to  be  the  son  of  the  Demon  hhn- 
self,  have  been  transftrred  to  a  later  poet,  svd  surely 

t  8ee  Flylinff  oTDonbar  and  Cemiedy. 

S  tee  PsNT^  PteBaroT  Ancient  A^Ui  FoHrr- 
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ona  of  scarce  inferior  name.  Tliomas  of  Erceldotine. 
Hie  legend  was  supposea  to  be  onlr  preserved 
amongrhe  inhabitants  of  his  native  yalleys,  but  a 
copy  as  old  aa  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  has  been  re- 
covered. The  story  is  interesting  and  beautifully 
told,  and,  as  one  of  the  oldest  miry  legends,  may 
well  be  quoted  in  this  place. 

Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  in  Lauderdale,  caHed  ihe 
Rhyrner,  on  sceount  of  his  producing  a  poetical  ro- 
mance on  the  .subject  of  Triatreni  ana  Yseuli,  which 
is  curious  a«  the  earliest  specimen  of  English  verse 
known  to  exist,  flourished  in  the  rei^Ti  of  Alexan- 
der^ I.  of  Scotland.  Like  other  men  of  talent  of  the 
period.  Thomas  was  suspected  of  magic.    He  was 

Said  also  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  which  was 
ccounted  for  in  the  following  peculiar  manner,  re- 
ferring entirely  to  the  Elfin  superstiiicm.  As  True 
Thomas  (we  give  him  the  epithet  by  anticipation) 
lay  on  Huntley  bank,  a  place  on  the  descent  of  the 
Eildon  hills,  which  raise  their  triple  crest  above  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  Melrose,  he  saw  a  lady  so 
extremely  beautiful  trial  he  ima^ned  it  must  be  the 
Virgin  Mary  herself  Her  appointments,  however, 
were  those  rather  of  an  Amazon  or  goddess  of  the 
woods.  Her  steed  was  of  the  highest  beauty  and 
spirit,  and  at  his  mane  hung  thirty  silver  bells  and 
nine,  which  made  music  to  the  wind  as  she  paced 
along :  her  saddle  was  of  roya/  bone^  (ivory,)  laid 
over  with  or/toerit,  i.  e.  goldsmith's  work :  her 
stirrups,  her  dress,  all  corresponded  with  her  ex- 
treme beauty  and  the  magnificence  of  her  array. 
The  fair  huntress  had  her  how  in  hand,  and  her  ar- 
rows at  her  belt.  She  led  three  greyhounds  in  a 
leash,  and  three  raches,  or  hounds  of  scent,  followed 
her  closely.  She  rejected  and  disclaimed  the  homage 
which  Thomas <lesired  to  pay  to  her;  so  that, pass- 
ing firom  one  extremity  to  the  other,  Thomas  be- 
came as  bold  as  he  had  at  first  been  humble.  The 
lady  warns  (bim  that  hp  must  become  her  slave,  if 
he  should  prosecute  his  suit  towards  her  in  the  man- 
ner he  proposes.  Before  their  interview  terminates, 
the  appearance  of  the  beautiful  ladj  is  changed  into 
that  of  the  most  hideous  hag  in  existence ;  onevide 
is  blighted  and  wasted,  as  ifoy  nalsy ;  one  eye  drops 
from,  ner  head ;  her  colour,  as  clear  as  the  virgin  sil- 
ver, is  now  of  a  dun  leaden  hue.  A  witch  from  the 
^spital  or  almshouse  would  have  been  a  goddess  in 
comparison  to  the  late  beautiful  huntress.  Hideous 
as  she  was,  Thomas's  irregular  desires  had  placed 
him  under  the  control  of  this  hag,  and  when  she 
bade  him  take  leave  of  sun,  and  of  the  leaf  that 
grew  on  tree,  he  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
obeying  her.  A  cavern  received  them,  in  which,  fol- 
lowing nis  frightful  ^ide,  he  for  three  days  travelled 
in  darkness,  sometimes  hearing  the  booming  of  a 
distant  ocean,  sometimes  walking  through  rivers  of 
blood,  which  crossed  their  subterranean  path.  At 
length,  they  emerged  into  daylight,  in  a  most  beau- 
tiful orchard,  Thomas,  almost  fainting  for  want  of 
food,  stretches  out  his  hand  towards  the  goodly  fruit 
which  hangs  around  him,  but  is  forbidden  By  his 
conductress,  who  informs  him  these  are  the  fatal 
apples  which  were  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  man.  He 
perceives  also  that  his  guide  had  no  sooner  entered 
this  mysterious  ground,  and  breathed  its  ma^c  air, 
than  she  was  revived  in  beauty,  eouipage,  anosplen- 
dour,  as  fair  or  fairer  than  he  had  first  seen  her  on 
the  mountain.  She  then  commands  him  to  lay  his 
head  upon  her  knee,  and  proceeds  to  explain  to  him 
the  character  of  the  country.  "  Yonder  right-hand 
path,"  she  says,  "  convejrs  the  spirits  of  the  bless'd 
to  paradise;  yon  downward  and  well-worn  way 
leads  sinful  souls  to  the  place  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment; the  third  road,  by  yonder  dark  brake,  con- 
ducts to  the  milder  place  of  pain,  from  which  prayer 
and  mass  may  release  offenders.  But  see  you  vet 
aifourth  road,  sweeping  along  the  plain  to  yonder 
splendid  castle?  yonder  is  the  road  to  Elfiand,  to 
which  we  are  now  bound.  The  lord  of  the  castle  is 
king  of  the  country,  and  I  am  his  queen.  But, 
Thomas,  I  would  rather  be  drawn  with  wild  horses, 
than  he  ^ould  know  what  hath  passed  between  you 
and  me.  Therefore,  wh^i  we  enter  yonder  castle, 
observe  strict  silence,  and  answer  no  question  that 


is  asked  at  yoo.  and  I  will  accomt  for  your ^ 

by  saying  I  took  your  speech  when  I  Drou^t  jm 
(rom  miodle  earth. 

Having  thus  instructed  her  lover,  thej  joamefBi 
on  to  the  castle,  and  entering  by  the  kitchen,  fooai 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  such  a  festive   0cene  s 
might  become  the  mansion  of  a  great  feudal  lord  ar 
prince.     Thirty  carcasses  of  deer  were  lyine  on  ^ 
mas.sive  kitchen  board,  under  the  hands  of  nocae- 
rous  cooks,  who  toiled  to  cut  them  up   and  dnm 
them,  while  the- gigantic  greyhounds  which  had  ti- 
ken  the  spoil  lay  lapping  the  blood,  and  enjoying  tk 
sight  of  the  slain  game.     They  came  next  to  cbr 
royal  hall,  where  the  king  received  his  loving  coa- 
sort  without  censure  or  suspicion.    Knights  and  h- 
dies,  dancing  by  threes,  (reels,  perhaps,)    occupiei 
the  floor  of  the  hall,  and  TTiomaa,  the  latigii^  d 
his  journey  from  the  Eildon  hills  forgot  tea,  weal 
forward  and  joined  in  the  revelry.     Alter  a  verioi, 
however,  which  seemed  to  him  a  very  short  one,  the 
queen  spoke  with  him  apart,  and  bade  him  pre^^sR 
to  return  to  his  own  country.     "Now,"    said  the 
queen,    "how  long  think  you  that  you  have  beta 
here  ?'' -"  Certes,  feir    lady,"   answered   Thomas 
"  not  above  these  seven  days."—"  You  are  deceif- 
ed,"   answered  the  queen,   "  jou  have  been  seres 
yeara  in  this  castle ;  and  it  is  full  dme  jou  woe 
gone.    Know,  Thomas,  that  the  fiend  of  hell  w2 
come  to  this  castle  to-morrow  to  demand  his  tn> 
buie,  and  so  handsome  a  man  as  von  will  attract 
his  eye.    For  all  the  world  would  1  not  aifler  yoa 
to  be' betrayed  to  such  a  fate ;  therefore  upland  let 
us  be  going."    These  terrible  news  reconciled  Tho- 
mas to  his  departure  from  Elfin  land,  and  the  qaeem 
was  not  long  in  placing  him  imon  Huntly  bank« 
where  the  birds  were  singing.     She  took  a  tender 
leave  of  him,  and  to  ensure  ms  reputation,  bestowed 
on  him  the  tongue  which  couid  not  lit,     T^omai 
in  vain  objected  to  this  inconvenient  and  invohinta> 
ry  adhesion  to  vcracitv,  which  would  make  him,  as 
bethought,  onflt  for  church  or  for  market,  for  king's 
court  or  for  lady's  bower.     But  all  his  remonstran- 
ces were  disregarded  by  the  lady,  and  Thomas  the 
Rhymer^  whenever  the  discourse  turned  on  the  fin 
ture,  gamed  the  credit  of  a  prophet  whether  he 
would  or  not ;  for  he  could  say  nothiiifc  but  what 
was  sure  to  come  to  pass.   It  is  plain,  that  bad  lipo- 
mas been  a  legislator  instead  of  a  poet,  we  have 
here  the  story  of  Nuraa  and  Egena. 

Thomas  remained  several  years  in  his  own  tower 
near  Erceldoune,  and  enjoyed  the  fama  of  his  pre- 
dictions, several  of  which  are  current  among  the 
country  people  to  thisdav.  At  length,  as  the  pro- 
phet was  entertaining  the  Earl  of  March  in  hb 
dwelling,  a  cry  of  astonishment  arose  in  the  villas 
on  the  appearance  of  a  hart  and  hind,*  which  left 
the  forest,  an^  contrary  to  their  shy  nature,  came 

3uietly  onward,  traversing  the  village  towards  the 
welhng  of  Thomas.  The  prophet  rnstantly  roae 
from  the  board ;  and,  acknowledging  the  prodi^as 
the  summons  of  his  fate,  he  accompanied  the  cart 
and  hind  into  the  forest,  and  though  occastonally 
seen  by  individuals  to  whom  he  has  chosen  to  show 
himself^  has  never  again  mixed  familiarly  "vn^ 
mankind. 

Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  during  his  renremoit, 
has  been  supposed,  from  tmrie  to  time,  to  be  levying 
forces  to  take  the  neld  in  some  crisis  of  his  coun- 
try's fate.  The  story  has  often  been  told,  of  a  daring 
horse- jockey  having  sold  a  black  horse  to  a  man  oc 
venerable  and  anuque  appearance,  who  apoointed' 
the  remarkable  hillock  upon  Eildon  hills,  called  the 
Lucken  hare,  as  the  place  where,  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  he  should  receive  the  price.  He  cam^ 
his  money  was  paid  in  ancient  coin,  and  he  was  in- 
vited by  nis  customer  to  view  his  residence.  The 
trader  in  horses  followed  h^s  guide  in  the  deg[>est  as- 
tonishment through  several  long  ranges  of^  stalls, 
in  each  of  which  a  horse  stood  motionless,  while  an 
armed  warrior  lay  equally  still  at  the  charger's  feet 
*'All  these  men,     said  the  wizard,  in  a  whisper, 

*  ThU  last  circumctance  aeemE  imitated  from  a  pa«afe  ia  tha 
Lift  of  M«riin.  by  Jeffi«r of  Monmotttfa.  See  Cllii'a  Andeat  B«> 
maDoet,  vol.  L  p.  7S. 


T.T.] 


DBMONOLOOY  AMD  mTCUCRAFT. 


'  «iU  iwiLeB  It  ths  btnle  of  SfaenRitioor."  Al 
iha  exlromity  oi  IIub  aitnotduiBry  depnl  hung  ■ 
■word  ind  Hiiorn,  which  ihe  picphet  potnii'dout  Ui 
ihebom:  dealEr  ascDniBinlng  [he  means  of  dueulv- 
nc  [he  BpeU.  Tbe  niait  in  confusion  luaki  ibe  horn, 
tuH  ellempied  u>  wind  il.  Tbe  horwa  inalanlly 
ilartod  in  Uieir  stalls,  ilamped.  and  shook  llictr  bi\- 
Ues,  ihe  nien  arose  and  clsahediheir 


if  aginni,  louder  ei 


liau  iht  I 


lult  around,  tiro- 


L  whirlwind  expelled  the  horse-dei 
rem.  [he  enlrancc  to  which  he  ca 
mural  itiiulit  be  pcthapgei 


tng.    Bnt  the  moner  I  )nd  received  i*bb  juit  douUa 
of  what  I  esteemed  it  when  ihe  naman  paid  nub 


haIfpentiiea,'^T  SiC- 

ll  is  ■  great  pity  that  ihia  horse-dealer,  having 
apecitnena  ut  the  Tairy  coin,  of  a  quality  mnrc  per- 
manent than  usual,  had  not  favoured  ua  with  an  ac 
count  of  an  impress  ao  valuable  to  medallisls.  It  ia 
not  [be  lesB  rdifyioE,  an  »o  are  deprivwl  oflhcmore 
mM„r^«,„.  r,»rr«  J  ,hp  slorv,  lo  lea/n  thai  T|io- 

.-,—- —    —  faiihful  as  his  prophecies. 

The  beniniful  lady  who  bore  the  putKo  must  have 
been  lindoubicdiy  the  Fairy  Que^n,  whnse  affeetion. 


Bgcnd,— nainrly,  thai  ^  m  ucm  lu  uu  d,  mcu  aKmnoi 

UnKet  before  bulilingil  tli'rianre.  Bui  it>ia  arircuin- 
uncu  ii'orth  notice,  thai  althouRh  tin*  edition  uf 
he  tale  is  limited  lo  the  yent  1711s  by  the  very  incn- 
ion  of  the  Hheriffmoor.  yel  a  similar  story  appears 
a  have  been  current  dutmg  the  rcisn  of'  (lucen 
iliiabelh,  which  is  given  by  Hejnnald  Scolt.  The 
larraiive  is  edifying,  as  pectuiarly  illustmtivo  of  the 
Dode  of  marring  a  curious  Inir  in  tillinK  it.  which 
vas  one  of  the  virtues  ptofES^ed  by  CaiuB  wlicii  he 
lired  himsdf  to  King  Lear.  RiginalJ  Scoti,  incro- 
luloua  on  the  subjtict  of  wiichcrafl,  scams  to  havo 
pven  some  weight  to  ilie  belief  of  those  who  thought 
hal  the  spirita  of  famous  men  do,  after  death,  lake 
[p  some  pntiicular  habilslions  near  ciiiea,  towns, 
jitl  cokintriea,  and  act  aa  tutelary  and  euatdian 
lo  [lie  places  which  ihey  loved  while  i 


though  likt!  thalof  his  own  h'croine  Ysc 

n  it  allozclher  iaudable,  seeiiia  yet 
faii^ul  and  firm  character. 


show  the  falo  of  the  firai  Scotlish  poet,  whose  ex- 
islcnce,  and  its  date,  are  established  both  by  historr 
—  J  —  ^ordg-  and  who,  if  we  conader  him  as  writ- 
ibe  Anglo-Norman  language,  was  certainly 
'         '  sifters.    But  iha  le- 

ila  being  the  tirsl, 
alleged 


.sh. 


e  particularly  lo  iUus 

re,"  says  bo,  "f  could  name  a 
ly  appeared 
le  ghoB[lv  b. 
le  of  such  a 


B[lv  being  or  other  that  calls  iiseif  bv  tbe 

. uch  a  parson,  who  was  dead  above  ahun- 

Ired  years  ^o,  anJ  was,  in  his  lifetime,  aocounled 
la  a  prophet  or  predicloi,  by  the  assislanix  of  auhlji 
lary  aprnte;  and  now,  at  bis  appearance,  did  also 
^ve  stiangfl  predictions  rsapocting  famine  and  plen- 

f,  war  and  bloodshed,  and  the  end  of  the  world." 
J  the  information  of  the  pej-aon  that  hud  commu- 
ucslion  with  him,  the  last  uf  his  appeartnces  was 
a  the  following  manner.  "I  had  been,"  said  he,  "' 
ell  a  horse  at  the  next  market  town,  but  nol 
ainins  my  price,  as  I  returned  home,  by  ihe  wi 

oet  this  man,  who  began  [u  be  famihir  wiih  

Hfiking  what  news,  and  how  affairs  moved  Ibrov^h 
he  country  1  I  anstvered  as  1  ihoughl  111 ;  wiihsl 
told  him  of  my  horse,  whom  he  began  lo  cheapen, 
jid  proceeded  wiih  me  tii  far  that  ihu  price  was 
Sreei  upon.     So  he  turned  back  with  jaie,  am'  "  ' ' 

ae  that  if  I  would  go  along  with  him,  1  sbou 

eive  my  money.  On  our  way  we  went,  I  upon  my 
lorse,  and  he  upon  another  milk-white  beaal.  At- 
er  much  travel,  I  asked  him  where  he  dwelt,  and 
vlisi  bis  name  was?  He  told  me  that  his  dwelling 
vaa  a  mile  off  al  apUco  called  J^orran,  of  whlc^ 
lacelhad  never  heard,  though  I  knew  all  thei 
ry  round  about.*  He  also  told  me  that  he  hi 
ras  thai  person  of  the  family  of  Learmonih. 
Quch  apokeii  of  as  apiopbet.  Al  which  I  beg 
>0  somewhat  fearful,  perceiving  we  were  on  b 
vbich  I  never  had  been  on  before,  which  inct 
ny  fear  and  amaiement  mora.  Well  I  on  wo 
ill  he  brought  me  under  ground,  I  know  not  now, 

6 to  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who  paid 
e  money  wilbout  a  word  speaking.  He  couduct- 
■d  me  out  again  ihiougb  a  large  and  long  enlry, 
vbere  I  saw  above  six  hundred  mcu  in  armoiit  laid 

bund  myself  in  the  open  field,  by  the  help  of  the 
noonlighi,  in  tha  very  place  where  I  Erst  met  him, 
ind  made  a  ahift  lo  get  homo  by  three  in  tbe  mom- 


onglli 
still  r 


lo  have  obtain^  Bupernalural  knowledge  by  m 
of  the  fairies.  , 

Whence  or  bow  this  Kngular  comtimnity  derivoc& 
Ibcir  mote  common  popular  name,  we  may  say  hai 
not  as  yet  been  very  clearly  ealablished.  It  is  ihe 
opinion  of  the  learned,  that  Ihe  Persian  n-ord  Peri, 
expressing  an  unearthly  being,  of  a  species  very  ei- 

it  10  nave  reached  Europe  through  (tie  medium  of 
the  Arabiana,  m  whose  alphabel  the  leiier  F  does 
nol  exist,  BO  thai  [hay  pronounce  the  word  Feti  in- 
stead of  Peri.  Slill  there  is  something  uncertain  in 
ibis  eiymology.  We  heaitale  to  ascribe,  either  lo 
the  Persians  oi  the  Arabians,  the  dietinguiahing 
name  of  an  ideal  commonwealib,  the  notion  of  which 
they  certainly  did  not  conlribule  lo  us.  Some  arc, 
therefore,  lempted  to  suppose,  ihat  the  elvea  may 
have  obtained  their  most  treiiDent  name  fnim  iheir 
being,  jar  dcdlencr,  a /air  or  eoineiy  peoplt  aqua- 
lily  which  ibey  aflected  on  all  occasions  ;  while  ihe 
■upcralilion  of  Ihe  Scottish  was  likely  enough  to 
Kive  ibem  a  name  which  might  propitiate  the  vaniljf 
hey  deemed  ihe  race  remarkable;  just  as, 
isiancea,  they  called  Ihe  faya  '^'men  ^ 
[Ood  neighbours,"  and  by  oiher  liUcs  of 
iporl.  11  must  be  owned,  at  ibe  aame 
.he  words/n»  and  /airy  may  have  been 
oftheFrench/feand/Een';,  ihongh- 
inese  lenns,  on  ilie  other  side  of  the  channel,  have 
reference  lo  a  class  of  spirits  corresponding,  nol  to 
our  fairies,  but  wiih  Ihe  far  difierent  Fata  of  ihe 
Ilalians.  Bui  ihia  is  a  question  which  we  willingly 
leave  for  the  decision  of  belter  elymologieU  than 


LETTER  V. 


ie'Sie  in 
me,  than 


Thomaa  ihe  Rhymer,  with  a 


count  of  whose  l^^nd  I  conclnded  Ihe  last  letter, 
>    il  would  seem,  thai  Ihe  mample  which  it  afforded 
Ditfww  of  Davili  and  fipiTitt  appncM  UttboD^DormoC 
teiBft.bilt*ila>ldB™u.EKr.bookiy,  thv  :-iia 


Id 


unTBsmas 


Ukr.lt. 


of  obtaining  the  mH  of  preecienee,  «iid  other  iuper- 
natural  powers,  oy  means  oi  Uie  fairy  people,  be- 
came the  common  apology  of  uose  who  attempted 
to  cure  diseases,  to  tell  fortunes,  to  revenge  in  iurtefl, 
or  to  engage  in  traffic  with  the  invisible  worldj  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  their  own  wishes,  cunosi- 
ty,  or  revenge,  or  those  of  otherp.  Thos^  who  prac- 
tised the  petty  arts  of  deception  in  such  mystic 
cases,  being  naturally  desirous  to  screen  their  own 
impostures,  were  willing  to  be  supposed  to  denve 
from  the  feiries,  or  from  mortals  transported  to  fairy 
land,  the  power  necessary  to  etTect  the  displays  of 
art  which  they  pretended  to  exhibit.  A  confession 
of  direct  communication  and  league  with  Satan, 
though  the  accused  were  too  frequently  compelled 
l^y  torture  to  admit  and  avow  such  horrors,  might, 
the  poor  wretches  hoped,  be  avoided,  bj^ihe  avowal 
of  a  less  disgusting  intercourse  witJi  suplunaty  spi- 
rits, a  race  which  might  be  described  by  negatives, 
b^ing  neither  angels,  devils,  nor  the  souls  of  de- 
ceased men ;  nor  would  it,  they  might  flatter  them- 
selves, be  considered  as  any  cnminal  alliance,  that 
they  held  communion  with  a  race  not  properly  hos- 
tile to  man,  and  willing,  on  certain  conditions,  to  be 
useful  and  friendly  to  nim.  Such  an  intercourse 
was  certainly  far  short  of  the  witch's  renouncing 
her  salvation,  delivering  herself  personally  ,to  the 
devil,  and  at  once  ensuring  condemnation  in  this 
world,  together  with  the  like  doom  in  the  next. 
/  Accordingly,  the  credulous,  who,  in  search  of 
Tiealth,  knowledge,  greatness,  or  moved  by  aijy  of 
the  numberless  causes  for  which  men  seek  to  look 
into  futurity,  were  anxious  to  obtain  saperhuman 
assistance,  as  well  as  the  numbers  who  had  it  in 
view  to  dupe  such  wiUing  clients,  became,  both 
cheated  ana  cheaters,  alike  anxioua  to  establish  the 
possibiity  of  f  harmless  process  of  research  into 
futurity,  for  laudable  or  at  least,  innocent  objects, 
as  healing  diseases,  and  the  like ;  in  short,  of  the 
existence  of  white  magic,  as  it  was  called,  in  oppo- 
silion  to  that  black  art  exclusively  and  directly  de- 
Tive<)  from  intercourse  with  Satan.  Some  endea- 
voured to  predict  a  man's  fortune  in  marriage,  or  hit 
success  in  life,  by  the  aspect  of  the  stars ;  others 
pretended  to  possess  spells,  by  which  they  could  re- 
dyce  and  compel  an  elementary  spirit  to  enter  with- 
in a  stone,  a  lookiii^-glass,  or  some  other  local  place 
of  abode,  and  connne  her  there  by  the  power  of  an 
especial  charm,  conjuring  her  to  abide  and  answer 
the  questions  of  her  master.  Of  these  we  shall  af- 
terward say  something;  but  Uie  species  of  evasipn 
now  under  our  investigation  is  that  of  the  fanatics 
or  impostors,  who  pretended  to  draw  information 
from  the  equivocal  spirits  called  fairies;  and  the 
number  of  mstances  before  us  is  so  groat  as  induces 
as  to  berieve,  that  the  pretence  of  communicating 
with  Elfland,  and  not  with  the  aotual  demon,  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  personf  accused  of  vritch- 
craft  most  frequently  endeavourod  to  exOuse  them- 
eelveo,  or  at  least  to  alleviate  (he  charges  brought 
ajB^nst  them  of  practising  sorcery.  But  the  Scot- 
tish law  did  not  acquit  those  who  accompUshed 
even  praiseworthy  actions,  such  as  remarkable  cures 
t>y  mysterious  remedies}  aad  the  proprietor  of  a  pa- 
tent medicine,  who  should  in  thd^  days  have  at- 
tested his  having  wrought  such  miracles  as  we 
see  sometimes  advertised,  might  j)erhap8  have  foi^ 
iisited  his  life  before  he  estabUshed  the  reputation  of 
his  drop,  elixir,  or  pill. 

Sotnetimss  the  soothsayers,  who  pretended  to  act 
on  this  information  from  siibhinery  spirits,  soared 
to  higher  matters  than  the  practice  or  physic,  and 
interfered  in  the  fate  of  nations.  When  James  the 
First  was  murdered  at  Perth,  in  1437,  a  Highland 
woman  propheeied  the  course  and  purpose  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  had  she  been  Ustcned  to,  it  might 
have  been  disconcerted.  Being  asked  her  source  of 
knowledge,  she  answered,  .fiW^ar/  had  told  her; 
which  might  either  be  the  same  with  Hudikin,  a 
fhitch  spirit,  somerwhat  simiiar  to  Friar  Bxish,  or 
Robin  GioodfolloW,*  or  with  the  red-capped  demon 

*  **  Hiundn  M  a  very  familiar  deril,  who  will  do  nobody  kurt, 
f«e«iva  iqjury :  but  be  eanoot  aUdsthal.  ov  yet  be 


96  powerfiil  hi  the  ease  «f  LoM  9o«Ab,  tmA  €^ka 
wiztfds,  to  whom  the  Scots  aseigned  rmtfaei"  dmm 
serioQs  influence.  • 

The  most  special  account  which  I  ba^e  hmmd  <tf 
the  intercourse  between  fairy  land  and  a  female  pm- 
feissing  to  have  have  some  influence  in  that  oosr^ 
combmed  with  a  strong  desire  to  be  useful  to  tha 
distressed  of  both  sexes,  occurs  in  the  earl  v  part  d 
a  work  to  which  I  have  been  exceedingty  obhged  m 
the  present  and  other  publications.t  The  detaiis  of 
the  evidence,  which  consists  chiefly  of  theunforts- 
nate  woman  s  own  confession,  are  more  full  thaa 
usual,  and  oomprahend  some  curious  paiticiilars.  To 
sparfftecbnicsl  repetitions,  I  must  endeavour  to  se- 
lect the  principal  facts  in  evidence,  in  detail,  «o  iv 
aii  they  bear  upon  the  present  subject. 

On  the  Sih  November,  1676,  Ehiabeth  or  Beew 
Dunlop  spouse  to  Andro  Jak,  in  Lvne,  in  the  Baiesr 
of  Dairy.  Ayrshire,  was  accused  of  sorcery  anfl 
vritchcratt,  and  abuse  of  the  people.  Her  aneweif 
to  the  interrogatories  of  the  judges  or  pn>secatfln 
ran  'thus.  It  oeing  required  of  her,  bv  what  an  At  ■ 
could  tell  of  lost  coods,  or  prophesy  the  event  of  iM- 
nesB  ?  She  replied,  that  of  herself  she  had  no  know- 
ledge or  science  of  snch  matters,  but  that  whei 
questions  were  asked  at  her  concerning  snch  raat- 
ters,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  applyinjg  to  one  Thorns 
Reid,  who  died  at  the  battle  oi  Pmkie  <  10th  Septem- 
ber, 1547)  as  he  himself  affirmed,  and  who  reaolrej 
her  any  questions  which  she  asked  at  faira.  Tliif 
person  she  described  as  a  respectable.  elderly-Ioek- 
mg  man,  gray-bearded,  and  wearing  a  graj^  coat, 
with  Lombard  sleeves,  of  the  auld  fashion.  A  pair 
of  gray  breeches  and  white  stockMgs  gartered  abere 
the  knee,  a  black  bonnet  on  his  head,  close  bemAd 
and  plain  before,  with  silken  laces  drawn  thxoogh 
the  lips  thereof,  and  a  white  wand  in  lus  hand,  com- 
pletea  the  description  of  what  we  may  wppose  a 
respectable- looking  man  of  the  piovaice  andpcHod. 
Being  demanded  ooncerninx  herflrst  interview  with 
this  mysterious  Thome  Reid,  she  fave  rather  an  af- 
fecting account  of  the  disasters  with  which  she  was 
then  afflicted,  and  a  sense  of  which  perhaps  vM 
to  conjure  up  the  imaginary  coonsellor.  She  was 
walking  between  her  own  house  and  the  yard  of 
Monkoastle,  driving  her  cows  to  the  common  pa«- 
ture,  and  making  heftvy  moan  with  heraelfl  Weaing 
bitterly  for  her  cow  that  was  dead,  her  htLsbaiMiaaa 
child  that  was  sick  of  the  lamf-ill,  Isorrre  conta- 
giotts  sickness  of  the  time,)  wh3e  she  herself  wasia 
a  very  infirm  state,  havinjg  lately  borne  a  child.  Ob 
this  occasion,  she  met  Thome  Reui  for  the  first 
time,  who  saluted  her  courteously,  which  she  re- 
turned. '*  Sancta  Maria,  Bessie  I"  said  the  vpgan- 
tion ;  "  why  must  thoti  make  such  dole  and  weeping 
for  anyearthly  thing 9"— "Have  I  not  reason  far 
great  sorrow,"  said  she,*'  shice  our  propetty  isgniag 
to  destruction,  my  husband  is  on  the  point  dxMS^ 
my  baby  will  not  live,  and  I  am  myself  at  a  week 
point  1  Have  I  not  cause  to  have  a  sore  heart  T— 
^*  Bessie,"  answered  the  spirit,  "  thou  hast  diapfea- 
eed  Qod  in  asking  something^that  thou  ahonia  pov 
and  I  counsel  you  to  amendTyour  &nlt.  I  eeif  aiee» 
thy  child  shall  die  ere  thou  get  faome^  thy  two  afaecp 
shall  also  die,  but  thy  huroand  shall  recover,  andbe 
a^  well  and  foir  as  ever  he  was."  The  good  woman 
was  something  comforted  to  hear  that  her  nasband 
Was  to  be  spared  in  such  her  general  calamity,  but 
was  rather  alarmed  to  see  her  ghostly  coonsellor 
^ass  from  her,  and  disappear  throizgh  a  hole  in  th« 

garden  wall,  seemingly  too  narrow  to  admit  of  any 
ving  person  passing  through  it  4!"^^^  ^™^  ^ 
met  her  at  the  Thorn  of  Dawmstarrok,  and  ahowed 
his  ultimate  purpose,  by  ofkntx  her  ple^ity  of  evoy 
thing  if  the  would  but  deny  Christendom,  and  the 

times  iaviefcly.  Them  |d  at  mant  tslei  npdn  tfa«  BadUi  it 
aomeparta  or  Oeimaajr.  ai  there  AfiiR  Entrnd  «n  lUUs  ttoai- 
fellow."— IHtcottree  concerning  Dmik,  annewi  to  I^  JHmt- 
venaf  WUehonft,  by<IUBormAU»  Bb<^  bUlfi 
t  TiM  oorioQi  eolitrtSun  oTTMak.'ftail  w€ri 
of  Scotland,  now  in  tbeeooraeofpubucatiaiirbr  l^<>twitl 
Beq..  aflbide  lo  eingular  a  pMwe.iif  mnanMia  avd  I 
ow  aneeeCore,  witfk  mI  a  llirtlbaibanlil  Mjit|,tJ<»t  km 
worth  tha  attaotiaa  w  the  ttJtsriae.Hhb  aJtfiiJMrj .  as 
pber.  and  tka  poet. 
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faHh  stie  took  41  the  £vot  9tcoo»  She  answered, 
that  rather  than  do  that  the  would  be  torn  at  horses 
beels,  but  that  ehe  would  be  conformable  to  his  ad- 
nde  in  less  matters.  He  parted  with  her  in  some 
lisplttaaure.  Shortly  afterward  he  appeared  in  her 
>wn  house,  about  noon,  which  was  at  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  her  husbai^d  and  three  tailors.  But  neither 
liidro  Jak  nor  the  three  tailors  were  sensible  of  the 
sresence  of  the  phantom  warrior  who  was  slain  at 
?inkie ;  so  that  without  attracting  their  observation, 
ic  led  out  the  goodwifo  to  the  end  of  the  house 
lear  the  kiln.  Here  he  showed  her  a  company  of 
^ight  women  and  four  men.  The  women  were 
>u9ked  in  their  plaids,  and  veir  seemly.  The  stran- 
lers  saluted  her,  and  said,  **  Welcome,  Bessie :  wilt 
hqu  go  with  us  T*  But  Bessie  was  silent,  as  Tnome 
%eid  had  previously  recommended.  After  this  she 
law  their  lips  tnove,  but  did  not  understand  what 
hey  said ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  removed  from 
hence, with  a  hideous  ugly  howling  sound,  like  that 
>f  a  hurricane.  Thome  Reid  then  acquainted  her 
hat  these  were  the  good  wights  (fairies)  dwelling  in 
ha  court  of  Eltland,  who  came  to  invite  her  to  go 
hither  with  them.  ,  Bessie  answered,  that  before 
the  went  that  road,  it  would  require  some  consider- 
ttion.  Thome  answered,  ''  Seest  thou  not  me  both 
neat  worth,  clothes  worth,  and  well  enough  in  per- 
son T*  and  engage  she  should  be  easier  than  ever 
ihe  was.  But  she  replied,,  she  dwelt  with  her  hus- 
>and- and  children^  and  would  not  leave  them:  to 
vhich  Thome  Retd  rei>lied.  in  very  ill- humour,  that 
f  such  were  her  sentiments,  she  would  get  little 
;ood  of  him. 

Although  they  thus  disagreed  on  the  principal  ob* 
ect  of  Thome  Raid's  visits,  Bessie  Dunlop  amrmcd 
le  coptinued  to  come  to  her  frequently,  and  assist 
ler  ¥ath  his  counsel;  and  that  if  any  one  consulted 
ler  about  the  ailments  of  human  beings  or  of  cattle, 
»r  the  recovery  of  things  lost  or  stolen,  she  was,  by 
he  advice  of  Thome  Keid,  alwavs  able  to  answer 
he  querists.  She  was  also  taught  by  her  (literally 
ghostly)  adviser,  how  to  watch  the  operation  of  the 
lintments  he  gave  her,  and  to  presage  from  them 
Im  recovery  or  death  of  the  paUent.  She  said  that 
Thome  gave  her  herbs  with  his  own  hand,  with 
vhich  she  cured  John  Jack's  bairn  and  Wilson's  of 
he  Townhead.  She  also  was  helpful  to  a  waiting- 
roraan  of  the  young  Lady  Stanlie,  daughter  of  the 
^ady  Johnstone,  whose  disease,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  infallible  Thome  Bieid,  was  '^acauld 
Jood  that  came  about  her  heart,"  and  frequently 
laused  her  to  swoon  away.  For  this  Thome  mixed 
I  remedy  as  generous  as  the  Balm  of  Gilead  itself, 
t  was  composed  of  the  most  potent  ale,  concocted 
vith  spices  and  a  little  white  sugar,  to  be  drunk 
ivery  rooming  before  taking  food.  For  these  pie- 
criptions,  Bessie  Dunlop's  fee  was  a  peck  of  meal 
Ad  some  cheese.  The  youn^  woman  recovered. 
)ut  the  poor  old  Ladv  Kilbowie  could  get  no  help 
or  her  leg,,  which  haa  been  crooked  for  years ;  for 
Thome  Reid  said  the  marrow  of  the  limb  was  pe- 
ished,  and  the  blood  benumbed,  so  that  she  would 
lever  recover,  and  if  she  sought  Airther  assistance, 
t  would  be  the  worse  for  her.  These  opinions  indi- 
late  common  sense  and  prudence  at  least,  whether 
ve  consider  them  as  originating  with  the  umquhiU 
rhome  Reid,  or  with  the  culpnt  whom  he  patron- 
Bed.  The  judgments  given  in  the  case  of  stolen 
roods  were  also  well  chosen ;  for  though  they  sel- 
lorn  led  to  recovering  the  property,  they  generally 
illeged  such  satisfactory  reasons  for  its  not  being 
bund,  as  effectually  to  cover  the  credit  of  the  pro- 
>hete8S.  Thus  Hugh  Scott's  cloak  could  not  here- 
nrned,  because  the  thieves  had  gained  time  to  make 
t  mto  a  kirtle.  James  Jamieson  and  Jajpes  Baird 
vould,  by  her  advice,  have  recovered  their  plough- 
rons  which  had  been  stolen,  had  it  not  been  the  will 
)f  fate  that  William  Dougal,  sheriffs  officer,  one  of 
be  parties  searching  for  them,  should  accept  a 
mbe  of  three  pounds  not  to  find  them.  In  short, 
ilthough  she  lost  a  lace  which  Thome  Reid  gave 
!ier  put  of  his  own  hand,  which,  tied  round  women 
n  childbirth,  had  the  power  or  helping  their  delivery, 
Seesie  Dunlop's  profession  of  a  wise  woman  seems 
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to  have  flourisbjed  indiffi^rentjy  well  .till  it  drew  the 
evil  eye  of  the  law  upon  nefj  •'••.•,• 

More  minutelv  pressed  upon  the  subject  o^herlk- 
miliar,  she  said  she  had  never  known  him  wtriie 
among  the  living,  but  was  aware  that  the  person' so 
calling  himself  was  one  who  had,  in  his  lifetime,  ac- 
tually ocen  known  in  middle  ^arth  as  Thome  Keid, 
officer  to  the  Laird  of  Blair,  and  who  died  at  Pin- 
kie. Of  this  she  was  made  certain,  because  he  sent 
her  on  errands  to  his  son,  who  had  succeeded  in  his 
office,  and  to  others,  his  relatives,  whom  .he  named, 
and  commanded  them  to  amend  certain  trespasses 
which  he  had  done  while  alive,  fiirnishing  her  with 
sure  tokens  by  which  they  should  know  that  it  was 
he  who  had  sent  her.  One  of  these  errands  was 
somewhat  remarkable.  She  was  to  remind  a  neis^- 
hour  of  some  particular  which  she  was  to  recall  to 
his  memory  by  the  token,  that  Thome  Reid  and  he 
had  set  out  together  to  go  to  the  battle  which  took 
place  on  the  Black  Saturday ;  that  the  person  to 
whom  the  message  was  sent^  was  inehned  rather 
to  move  in  a  different  direction,  but  that  Thome 
Reid  heartened  him  to  pursue  his  joume\',  and 
brought  him  to  the  Kirk  of  Dairy,  where  he  bought 
a  parcel  of  figs,  and  made  a  present  of  them  to  nis 
companion,  tying  them  in  bis  handkerchief;  after 
which  thev  kept  company  till  they  came  to  the  fisid 
upon  the  fatal  Black  Saturday,  as  the  battle  of  Ftn- 
kie  was  long  called.  % 

Of  Thome's  other  habits,  she  said  that  be  alw»s 
behaved  with  the  strictest  propriety,  only  that  Ae 
pressed  her  to  go  io  Elfland  with  him,  and  to6k 
hold  of  her  apron  as  if  to  pull  her  abng.  Agastia 
she  said  she  had  seen  him  in  public  places,  both  in 
the  church -yard  at  Dairy,  and  on  the  strset  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  walked  about  among  other  peopie, 
and  handled  goods  that  were  exposed  to  ssie  with- 
out attracting  any  notice.  She  herself  did  not  thsn 
speak  to  him ;  for  it  was  his  command  that,  upon 
such  occasions,  she  should  never  address  him,  un- 
less he  spoke  first  to  her.  In  hie  theologioak  opi- 
nions, Mr.  Ileid  appeared  to  kan  to  the  Ohmvh  of 
Rome,  which,  indeed,  was  most  indulipent  io  the 
fairy  folk.  He  said  that  the  ntio  latf^i.  e.  the  Re- 
formation, was  not  good,  end  that  the  old  £uth 
should  return  again,  but  not  exactly  as  it  had  been 
before.  Being  questioned  why  this  visionary  si^ 
attached  himself  to  her  more  than  toothers,  the  ac- 
cused person  mWedt  that  when  she  was  confined 
in  childbirth  of  one  of  her  boys,  a  stout  womui 
came  into  her  hut,  and  sat  down  oo  a  bench  by  her 
bed,  like  a  mere  earthly  gossip ;  that  she  demanded 
a  drink,  and  was  accommodated  accordingly ;  and 
thereafter  told  the  invalid  that  the  child  should  dia 
but  that  her  husband,  who  Was  then  aihng,  should 
recover.  This  visit  seems  to  have  been  previons  to 
her  meeting  Thome  Reid  near  Monkcastle  garden, 
for  that  worthy  explained  to  her  that  her  stout  visit- 
ant was  Queen  of  Fairies,  and  that  he  had  since 
attended  her  by  the  express  command  of  that  lady, 
his  queen  and  mistk-ess.  This  reminds  us  of  the  ex- 
treme doting  attachment  which  the  dueen  of  the 
Fairies  is  represented  to  have  taken  for  Dapper  in  the 
Alchymist.  Thome  Reid  attended  her,  it  would 
seem,  on  being  summoned  thrices  and  appeared  to 
her  very  often  within  four  years.  He  oAen  requestsd 
her  to  go  with  him  on  hie  return  to  fairyland,  and 
when  she  refVised,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  she 
would  repent  it. 

If  the  delicacy  of  the  reader's  hnamnation  be  a 
little  hurt  at  imagining  the  elegant  Trtaoia  in  the 
disguise  of  a  $toui  woman,,  a  neavy  burden  lor  a 
clumsy  bench,  drinking  what  Christopher ,  Sly 
would  have  called  very  safflcient  sniall-beer  with  a 
peasant's  wife,  the  folio wmg  desonption  of  the  fury 
host  may  come  more  near  the  idea  he  has  formed  of 
that  invisible  company.  Bessie  Dunlop  declared,  that 
as  she  went  to  tether  her  nag  by  the  sideof  Restaliig 
Loch,  (Lochend,  near  the  eastern  pott  of  Edin- 
bun^,)  she  heard  a  tremendous  socmd  of  a  body  of 
riders  rushing  past  her,  with  sooh  a  noise  as  if  hea- 
ven and  earth  would  coms  together.  That  tha 
sound  swept  past  her,  and  seened  to  rush  into  the 
lake  with  a  mdaous  mmhlmg  noise.   All  thia    *^'*' 
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■he  Mw  nothing;  but  Thome  Keid  showed  her 
thftt  the  noise  was  occasioned,  by  the  wights  who 
were  performing  one  of  their  cavalcaocs  upon 
earth. 

The  intervention  of  Thome  Reid,  as  a  partner  in 
her  trade  of  petty  sorcens  did  not  avail  poor  Bessie 
Duniop,  althougn  his  afiection  to  her  was  apparent- 
ly entirely  Platonic,—  the  great(j8t  familiarity  on 
which  he  ventured  was  taking  hold  of  her  gown,  as 
he  pressed  her  to  go  with  him  to  El/land.  NeiiQer 
did  it  avail  her,  that  the  petty  sorcery  which  she 
practised  was  directed  to  venial  or  even  beneficial 
purposes.  The  sad  words  on  the  margin  of  the  re- 
cord, "Convict  and  burned,"  suflicienlly  express 
the  tragic  conclusion  of  a  curious  tale. 

Aiieon  Pearson,  in  Byrohill,  was,  ;i8tb  May,  IS'^B, 
tried  for  invocation  of  the  spirits  of  the  Devil,  ape- 
cially  m  the  vision  of  one  Mr.  William  Sympson, 
her  oousin,  and  her  mother's  brother's  sun,  who, 
•he  affirmed,  was  a  great  scholar  and  doctor  of  me- 
dicine, dealing  with  charms,  and  abusing  the  igno- 
rant people.  Against  this  poor  woman,  her  own 
eonieSsion,  as  in  the  case  of  Bessie  Duniop,  was 
the  principal  eviueno'. 

As  Bessie  Duniop  had  Thome  Rcid,  Alison  Poar- 
■on  had  also  a  famiUar  in  the  court  of  Rlfland. 
This  was  her  relative  William  Sympson  aforesaid, 
borrvin  Stirling,  whos^  father  was  king's  smith  in 

gliat  town.  Wuliam  had  been  taken  away,  she  said, 
y  a  man  of  Egypt,  (a  Gipsv,)  who  earned  him  to 
'Egypt  along  with  him.  Tiiai  he  remained  there 
twehre  years,  and  that  his  father  died  in  the  mean 
time,  for  opening  a  priest's  book,  and  looking  upon 
it.  She  declared  that  she  had  renewed  her  ac« 
qaaintance  with  her  kinsman,  so  soon  as  he  return- 
ed. '  Sbe  farther  confeased,  that  one  day,  as  she 
passed  liirottgh  Grange  Muir,  she  lay  down,  in  a  fit 
of  aickneaa,  and  that  a  finreen  man  came  to  her,  and 
di  if  she  would  be  faithful,  he  might  do  her  good. 


In  replv,  she  chargod  him^  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
by . toe  law  he  iivad  upon,  if  he  came  for  her  soul's 
fpood,  to  teil  his  errand.    On  this  the  green  .man  de- 
parted.    But  he  afterward  appeared  to  her,  with 
imany  men  and  women  with  hun  ;  and,  against  her 
!  will,  ahie  wasoblijged  to  pass  with  them  farther  than 
'9tht  conid  tpJI,  with  piping!  mirthj  and  good  cheer; 
also  that  she  accompanied    them    into    Lothian, 
■  where  she  aaw  puncheons  of  wine,  witli  tns&es  or 
'' drinking  cnps.     She  declared,  that  when  she  told 
*  of  these  things.  sh»  was  sorely  tormented  and  re- 
'  i^ved  a  blow  that  took  away  the  power  oi  her  left 
haide,  and  left  on  il  an  uglv  mark,  which  had  no  feel- 
ing.    SheialBo  c^mfessed  that  she  had  seen,  before 
^  soiinse,  the  Good  Neighbours  make  their  salves 
o.'with  pans  and  ilres.     Sometimes,  she  said,  they 
'oame  in  »ieh  fearful  ^rms  as  frightened  her  very 
inucfa.    At  01  her  tiises  thev  spoke  her  fuir.  and  pro- 
mieed  her  that  she  should. never  want,  ii  faitluul ; 
.  'bni  if  ihd  told  of  them  and  their  doings,  they  ihreat- 
<ened  m  martyr  her.    She  also  boasted  of  her  favour 
•With  the'^ueen  of  Eldand,  and  the  good  friends 
khe  hadi  at  that  court,  notwithstanding   tht^t  she 
'waa  sDmethnas  in  disgrace  tliere,  and  had  not  seen 
'  'the queen  far  severi  years.  She  said,  ^Villiam  Symp- 
'  aMim> with  the  fairies,  and  that  he  lata  her  know 
!  when  they  are  coming ;  aad  that  he  taught  her  what 
''^mediee  to  aee^  and  now  to  apply  them.     Sue  de- 
clared that  when  a  whirlwind  ljle>v,  the  fairies  wore 
p  edramonhr  there,  and  that  hi^r  cousin  Sympson  con- 
•ftbsaed  (hat  e^'ery  year  the  tithe  of  iheiii  were  taken 
"  away  to  helL    Thecelebrated  Patrick  Adamson,  an 
v  ^xcell^nt  divine,  and  necomplished  scholar,  created 
"  hy  James  VI.  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  swal- 
'  lowed  the  preaoriptions  of  this  poor  hypochondriac. 
with  ^od  faith  and  will,  eating  a  stewed  fowl,  and 
drinkmg  out  at  two  draughts  a  quart  of  claret,  mo- 
'   dicated  with  the  iinlfi(»  she  recommended.    Accord-. 
!i>g  to  the  b«he£  of  the  time,  this  Alison  Pearson 
'    transferred  the  biahgp's  indiepoailion  from  himself 
to  a  wtete  palfrey^  Nwhich    di^in  consequence. 
<'!'Therk^  is  a  very  sevefe  libel  on  Kisri  for  this  aiul, 
.>ili>ther  things  unheooming  hisionter^  wiii^  which  lie 
i^*:'«ma>  ehat|^,and.<  |rom  which,  we  Iqsrn.that  Le 
thington  and  Bucoleuch  were  seen  Dy  Dame  Pear 


son  in  ihe  Fauybiid.*  This  ^Dobt  wtihiaii's  ^na- 
man,  Symp6on,,did  not  give  better  shelter  to  her 
than  Thome  Reid  had  done  to  "her  predeceasor.  Tlie 
margin  of  the  court  book  again  bears  the  mefan- 
choly  and  brief  record,  *'  Convicta  tt  combusia." 

The  two  poor  women  last  mentioned  arc  the  mora 
to  be  pitied,  as,  whether  enthusiasts  or  irnpostom, 
they  practised  their  supposed  art  exclusively  for  ths 
advantage  of  mankind.  The  following  extraordi- 
nary detail  involves  persons  of  far  higher  ouahty, 
and  who  sought  to  famiUars  for  more  baneful  pur- 
poses. 

Katharine  Munro,  Lady  Fowlis,  by  birth  Katha- 
rine Ross  of  Bainagowan,  of  high  rank,  both  by  her 
own  family  and  that  of  her  husband,  who  was  the- 
fifteenth  Baron  of  Fowlis,  and  chief  of  the  warlike 
clan  of  Munro,  had  a  step-mother's  qjiarrel  wrtk 
Robert  Munro,  eldest  son  of  her  husband,  whidi 
bho  gratified  bv  forming  a  scheme  for  compas«JBg 
his  death  by  unlawful  ans.  Her  proposed  advan- 
tage in  this  was,  that  the  widow  of  Robert,  when 
he  was  thus  removed,  should  marry  with  her  bro- 
ther George  Ross  of  Bainagowan ;  and  for  tliia 
purpose,  her  sister-in  law,  the  present  Ladv  Balsa- 
guwan,  was  also  to  be  removed.  Lady  Fowlis,  i 
tlie  endictment  had  a  syllable  of  truth,  carried  on 
her  practices  with  the  least  possible  diagnise.  She 
assembled  persons  of  the  lowest  order,  stamped 
with  an  infamous  celebrity  as  witches ;  and  besides 
making  pictmes  or  modefs  in  clay,  by  which  they 
hoped  to  bewitch  Robert  Muhro  and  Lady  Baina- 
gowan, they  brewed,  upon  one  occasion^  poison  to 
strong,  that  a  page  tasting  of  it  immediatrly  look 
sickness.  Another  earthen  jat,  (Scotn'ca,  ptrJ  of 
the  same  deleterious  liquor,  was  prepstred  by  the  La- 
dy Fowlis.  and  sent  with  her  own  nutse  for  the  gy- 
pose  of  administering  it  to  Robert  Munro.  t^ 
messenger  having  stumbled  in  the  dark,  broke  the 
jar.  and  a  rank  grass  grew  on  the  spot  where  it 
fell,  which  sheep  and  cattle  abhorred  to  touch  -,  bat 
the  nurse,  having  less  sense  than  the  brute  beasts, 
and  tasting  of  the  liquor  which  had  been  spilled, 
presently  died.  What  is  more  to  our  preaent  por- 
jos<'.  Lady  Fowlis  made  use  of  the  artufery  of  Ktf- 
and,  in  order  to  destroy  her  6tq>9on  and  sister-k- 
aw.  Laskie  Loncart,  one  of  the  assiecant  hsA 
produced  two  of  what  the  common  people  call  «f- 
arrow-heads,  being,  in  fact,  the  points  of  flint  used 
for  arnniii^  the  ends  of  arrow  shafts  in  the  most  in- 
dent times,  but  accounted  by  the  supers tidous  t&e 
weapons  by  which  Uie  fairies  were  wont  to  desiroy 
both  man  and  beasL  The  pictures  of  the  iniendea 
victims  were  then  set  Up  at  the  north  end  of  (ke 
apartment,  and  Christian  Ross  Malcolmson,  an  as- 
sistant hag,  shot  two  shaAs  at  the  image  of  Lady 
Bainagowan.  and  throe  against  the  picture  of  Ro- 
bert Munro,  by  which  shots  they  were  broken,  and 
Lady  Fowhs  commanded  new  figures  to  be  model- 
KhL  Many  similar  acts  of  witchcraft,  and  of  pw- 
paring  poisons,  were  alleged  against  Ladr  Fowlk 

Her  son-in-law.  Hector  Munro,  one  of  his  Aep- 
mother's  prosecutors,  was,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
active  in  a  sihiilar  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  nis 
own  brother.  The  rites  that  he  practised  were  of 
an  uncouth,  barbarous,  and  unusual  nature.  Hec- 
tor being  taken  11^  consultod  on  his  case  some  of  ihe 
witches  or  soothsayers  to  whom  this  family  appears 
to  have  been  partial.  The  answer  was  unammoxis, 
that  he  must  die  urilcss  the  principal  man  of  bis 
blood  should  sitfTcr  death  in  his  stead,  ft  was  agreed 
that  tho  vicarious  subsiiiute  for'Hcctor  mu^t  mean 
George  Munro^  brother  to  him  by  the  hatf- blood 
(the  son  of  thq  Katharine,  Lidv  Fowlis,  l^ore  com- 
memorated.) Hector  sent  at  least  scve^  tnessen- 
fers  for  this  young  man,  refu:«ing  to  redieive  any  of 
is  other  friends,  till  he  saw  the  substitute  whom  he 
destined  to  lake  his  place  m  the  grave.  When 
George  at  length  arrived,  Hector,  by  advice  of  a  oo- 
torious  witch,  c.aljed  M^irioii  Maclngarach.  and  of 
bis  own  foster  mother,  Ciirisiian  Neil  DaiyeO,  re- 
ceived him  with  peculiar  coldness,  and  restraint.  Ha 
did  not,  speak  for  the  space  or  an  hour,  till  hhi  bro- 
ths broke  silence,  and  asked    "Ifoi^  he  didf 

i^  See  Soottiih  Poem*,  edited  by  John  G.  Datzelt.  o.  an. 
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Elaetof  replied;  "^^a*  he  was  the  better  CJeofge 
lad  come  to  Tisit  him/'  and  relapsed  into  silence, 
nrhich  seemed  singular  when  compared  with  the 
inziety  he  had  displayed  to  see  his  brother  $  but  it 
ras,  it  seeras,  a  necessaiy  part  of  the  spell.  After 
nidnight,  the  sorceress  Marion  Maclngarach,  the 
!hief  prieslesa,  or  Nicneven,  of  the  company,  went 
brth  with  her  accomplices,  carrying  spades  with 
:hem.  They  then  proceeded  to  ^ig  a  grave,  not  far 
Vom  the  sea  side,  upon  a  piece  of  land,  which 
brmed  the  boundarj'  between  two  proprietors.  The 
nraye  was  made  aa  nearly  aa  possibie  to  the  size  of 
lieir  patient.  Hector  Munro,the  earth  dug  out  of  the 
Srave  being  laid  aside  for  the  time.  After  ascertain- 
ng  that  tne  operation  of  the  charm  on  George 
HunrOi  the  destined  victim,  should  be  suspended 
br  a  time,  to  avoid  suspicion,  the  conspirators  pro- 
ceeded to  work  their  spell  in  a  singular,  impressive, 
ind,  I  believe,  unique  manner.  Tlie  lime  being  Ja- 
inary,  1563,  the  patient.  Hector  Munro.  was  borne 
brth  m  a  pair  of  blankets,  accompanied  by  all  who 
nrere  intrusted  with  the  secret,  who  were  warned  to 
)e  strictlv  silent,  till  the  chief  sorceress  should  have 
'eceived  her  information  from  the  angel  whom  they 
pcrved.  Hector  Munro  was  carried  to  his  grave, 
ind  laid  therein,  the  earth  being  filled  in  on  bira, 
ttid  the  grave  secured  with  stakes,  as  at  a  real  fu- 
leral.  Manon  Maclngarach,  the  Hecate  of  the 
light,  then  sat  down  by  the  grave,  while  Christian 
Veil  Dalyell,  the  foster  mother,  ran  the  breadth 
)f  about  nine  pdges  distant,  leading  a  boy  in  her 
land,  and|  conung  again  to  the  gr|ive  where  Hector 
tfunro  was  jnterrea  alive,  demanded  of  the  witch 
n^icb  victim  she  would  choose^  who  replied,  that 
the  chose  Hector  to  live,  and  (Seorge  to  die  m  his 
rtead.  This  form  of  incantation  was  thrice  repeat- 
x)  ere  Mr.  Hector  was  removed  from  his  chilling 
>ed  in  a  January  grave,  and  carried  home,  all  re- 
nainine  mute  as  beiore.  The  consequence  of  a  pro- 
cess, which  seems  Ul-adaptcd  to  produce  the  former 
^ect,  was,  that  Hector  Munro  recovered^  and  after 
:he  intervention  of  twelve  months,  Greorge  Munro, 
lis  brother,  died.  Hector  took  the  principal  witch 
nto  high  favour,  made  her  keeper  of  his  sheep,  and 
rsradedTit  is  said,  to  present  her  to  trial,  when  charged 
It  Aberdeen  to  produce  her.  Though  one  or  two 
hferior  persons  suffered  death  on  account  of  the 
torceries  practised  in  the  house  of  Powlis.  the  Lady 
SCatharine,  and  her  step-son  Hector,  had  both  the 
musual  good  fortune  to  be  found  not  guilty.  Mr. 
Pitcairn  remarks,  that  the  juries  being  composed  of 
iobordinate  persona,  not  suitable  to  tne  rank  or  fa* 
nil^  of  the  person  tried,  has  all  the  appearance  of 
tavmg  been  packed  on  purpose  for  acquittal.  It 
night  also,  in  some  interval  of  good  sense,  creep  in- 
to the  heads  of  Hector  Munro' a  assize,  that  the  en« 
^antment  being  performed  in  January,  1588,  and 
!he  deceased  being  only  taken  ill  of  his  iatal  disease 
n  April,  I $90,  the  distance  between  the  events 
night  seem  too  great  to  admit  the  former  being  re- 
garded as  tjie  cause  of  the  latter.* 

Another  mstance  of  the  skill  of  a  sorcerer  being 
jraced  to  the  instructions  of  the  elves,  is  found  in 


Dein,  to  smk  or  caat  away  a  vessel  belonging  to 
her  own  good-brother.  It  bc^g  demanded  of  him 
by  what  means  he  professed  himself  to  have  know- 
ledge of  things  to  come,  the  said  John  confessed, 
that,  the  space  of  twenty-six  yeara  ago,  he, being 
travelling  on  AU-Hallow-even  night,  Detween  the 
towns  of  Monyzoif  (so  spelled)  and  Clary,  in  Gal- 
way,  he  met  with  the  King  of  the  Fairies  and  his 
company,  aAd  that  the  tting  of  the  Fairies  gave  him 
a  stroke  with  a  white  rod  over  the  forehead,  which 
took  from  him  the  power  of  apeech  and  the  use  of 
one  eye,  which  he  wanted  for  tlie  space  of  three 
years.  He  declared^  that  the- use  of  speech  and  eye- 
sight was  restored  to  him  by  the  Kin^of  Fairies  and 
his  coinpany,  on  an  Hallow-e'en  nij^l,  at  the  town 
of  Dubhn.m  Ireland,  and  that  aince  that  time,  he 
had  jomed  these  people  every  Saturday  at  seven 
•  Pitcaini**  Triab.  vol.  i.  p.  19I,  901. 
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o'clock,  and  remained  with  them  all  the  night  s  ala* 
,that  they  met  every  Hallow- tide,  sometunes  on  Lap 
nark  Hitl^  (Tintock,  perhaps,)  sometimes  on  Kil- 
maur's  HUI,  and  that  he  was  then  taught  by  thenu 
He  pointed  out  the  spot  of  his  forehead,  on  which« 
he  said,  the  King  of  the  Fairies  struck  him  with  a 
white  rod,  whereupon,  the  prisoner  being  blindfold- 
ed, they  pricked  the  spot  with  a  large  pm,  whereof 
he  expressed  no  sense  or  feeling.  He  made  the 
usual  declaratiori.  that  he  had  seen  many  perftons 
at  the  Court  of  Fairv,  whose  name»  he  rehearsed 
particularly,  and  declared  that  all  such  persons  aa 
are  taken  away  by  sudden  death  go  with  the  King 
of  Elfland.  With  this  man's  evidence  we  have  at 
present  no  more  to  do,  though  we  may  revert  to 
the  execrable  proceedings  which  then  took  place 
against  this  miserable  juggler  and  the  poor  women 
who  were  accused  of  the  same  crime.  At  present 
it  is  quoted  n»  another  instance  of  a  fortune-teller 
referring  to  KIf!and  as  the  source  of  his  knowleci^e. 

At  Auldearne,  a  parish  and  burgh  of  Barony,  in 
the  county  of  Naime,  the  epidemic  terror  of  witches 
seems  to  have  gone  very  far.  The  confession  of  a 
wonian  called  Isobel  Gowdie,  of  date  April.  1662; 
implicates^  as  usual,  the  Court  of  Fairy,  and  blends 
the  operations  of  witchcraft  with  the  facilities  af- 
forded by  the  fairies.  These  need  be  the  less  insist- 
ed upon  in  thisjplace,  as  the  arch  fiend,  and  not  the 
elves,  had  the  immediate  agency  In  the  abomina- 
tions which  she  narrates.  Yet  she  had  been,  she 
said,  in  the  Dounie  Hills,  and  fpi  meat  there  from 
the  ^ueen  of  Fairies,  moss  than  she  could  eat.  She 
added,  that  the  ^uccn  is  bravely  clothed  in  white 
linen,  ^and  in  white  and  brown  cloth,— that  theKmg 
of  Fairy  is  a  brave  man;  and  there  were  elf- bulla 
roaring  and  skoUUng  at  the  entrance  of  their  palace 
which  frightened  her  much.  On  another  occasion 
this  frank  penitent  confesses  her  presence  at  a  ren- 
dezvous 01  witches.  Lammas,  1659,  where,  after 
they  had  rambled  through  the  country  in  difierent 
shapes,  of  cats,  hares,  and  the  like,  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  wasting  the  goods  of  their  neighbours,  into 
wbose  houses  they  could  penetrate,  they  at  length 
came  to  the  Dounie  Hiu&  where  the  mountaim 
opened  to  receive  them,  ana  they  entered  a  fair  big 
room,  as  bright  as  day.  At  the  entrance  ramped 
and  roared  the  large  faury  bulls,  which  always  alarm- 
ed Isobel  Gowdie.  Thtise  animals  are  probably  the 
water  bulla,  famous  both  in  Scottish  and  Irish  tra- 
dition, which  are  not  supposed  to  be  thems^ves  al- 
together canny,  or  fi,afe  to  have  concern  with.  In 
their  caverns,  the  fairies  mapu^act^ced  those  el^Ar- 
row-heads,  with  which  the  wUchefiand  wsMiwrougpt 
so  much  evil.  ,  The  elves  and  ih^.^xc\k'mM  labell- 
ed jointly  at '  this  task,  the  forn^er  .lemming,  ud 
shajn^eninK  tlic  dart  from,  the  xoMgh,  i^ru^  and  .tjpe 
latter  perfecting  and  finishing,  or  as  it  is  caU«rd, 
dighiing  it.  Then  came  the  sport  of  the  meeUng. 
The  witches  bestrode  either  com  straws,  bean- 
stalks, or  rushes,  and  calling  "  Horsa  and  tioitock 
in  the  Devil's  name !"  which  is  the  I^fin  signal  lot 
mounting,  they  flew  wherever  they  listed.  If  the 
little  whirl  wind  which  accompanies  their  transport- 
ation passed  any  mortal,  who  neglected  to  oleas 
himselt,  all  such  fell  under  the  witdies'  power,,  and 
they  acquired  the  right  of  shooting  at  hkn.  Tbe  ne- 
nitent  priaoner  gives  the  names  of  many  whom  «ne 
and  her  sisters  had  so  slain,  the  death  for  which  ahe 
was  most  sorry  being  that  of  William  Brown,  in 
the  Miln  town  of  Mains.  A  shaft  was  also  aimed 
at  the  Reverend  Harrie  Forbes,  a  minister  who  was 
present  at  the  examination  of  Isobel,  the  confess 
mg  party.  The  arrow  fell  short,  and  the  witch 
would  have  taken  aim  again,  but  her  master  for- 
bade her,  saying  the  reverend  gentleman  s  life  was 
not  subject  to  their  power.  To  this  strange  and  ve- 
ry particular  confession,,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
recur,  when  witchcraft  is  the  more  immediate  sub- 
ject. What  is  above  narrated,  marks  the  manner 
m  which  the  belief  In  that  crime  was  blended  with 
the  Cairy  superstition. 

To  proceed  to  more  modem  instances  of  persons 
supposed  to  have  fallen  under  the  power  of  thefahy 
race,  we  must  not  forget  the  Rev.  Robert  Kurke 
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minister  of  the  Qospel,  the  first  translator  of  the 
Psalms  into  Gaelic  verae.  He  wo  a,  in  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  centurr^  successively  minister  of  the 
Highland  parishes  of  ualauidder  and  Aberfoyle,  ly- 
ing in  the  most  romantic  district  of  Perthshire,  and 
within  the  Highland  line.  These  beautiful  and  wild 
regions,  comprehending  so  many  lalr«,  rocks,  se- 
questered vallevs,  and  dim  copsewoods,  are  not  even 
yet  quite  abandoned  by  the  fairies,  who  have  reso* 
lutefy  maintain^  secure  footing  in  a  region  so  well 
suited  for  their  residence.  Indeed,  so  much  was  this 
the  case  formerly,  that  Mr.  Kirke,  while  in  his  latter 
charge  of  Aberfoj'le.  found  materials  for  collecting 
and  compiling  his  Essav  on  the  *'  Subterranean  and 
for  the  most  part  Invisiole  People,  heretofore  going 
under  the  name  of  Elves,  Fawnes,  and  Fairies,  or 
the  like.'*  In  this  discourse,  the  author,  *'  with  im- 
doubting  mind,"  describes  the  fairy  race  as  a  sort  of 
astral  spirits,  of  a  kind  between  humanity  and  an- 
gels—says that  they  have  children,  nurses,  marria- 
ges, deaths,  and  burials,  like  mortals  in  appearance ; 
that,  in  some  respect,  they  represent  mortal  men, 
and  that  individual  apparitions^  or  double-men,  are 
found  among  them,  correspondmg  with  mortals  ex- 
isting on  earth.  Mr.  Kirke  accuses  them  of  stealing 
the  milk  from  the  cows,  and  of  carrying  away  what 
is  more  material,  the  women  in  pregnancy,  and  new- 
born children  from  their  nurses.  The  remedy  is  easy 
in  both  cases.  The  milk  cannot  be  stolen,  if  the 
month  of  the  calf^  before  he  is  permitted  to  suck,  be 
nibbed  with  a  certain  balsam,  very  easily  come  by  : 
and  the  woman  in  travail  is  safe,  if  a  piece  of  cold 
iron  is  put  into  the  bed.  Mr.  Kirke  accounts  for 
this,  hy  informing  us,  that  the  ^eat  northern  mines 
of  iron,  lying  adjacent  to  the  place  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment, have  a  savour  odious  to  these  "  fascinating 
creatures."  They  have,  says  the  reverend  author, 
what  one  would  not  expect,  many  light,  toyish 
books,  (novels  and  plays,  doubtless,)  others  on 
Rosycrucian  subjects,  and  of  an  abstruse  mystical 
character;  but  tney  have  no  Bibles,  or  works  of 
devotion.  The  essayist  fails  not  to  mention  the  elf- 
arrow-heads,  which  have  something  of  the  subtlety 
of  thunderbolts  and  can  mortally  wound  the  ^ntal 
parts,  without  breaking  the  skin.^  These  wotmds, 
he  says,  he  has  himself  observed  in  beasts,  and  felt 
the  fatal  lacerations  which  he  could  not  see. 

It  was  by  no  means  to  be  supposed  that  the  elves, 
so  l^ous  and  irritable  a  race  as  to  be  incensed 
against  those  who  spoke  of  them  under  their  proper 
names,  should  be  less  than  mortally  offended  at  the 
temerity  of  the  reverend  author,  who  had  pried  so 
<)eeply  mto  their  mysteries,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  to  the  public  Although,  therefore,  the  learned 
dhrine's  monument,  with  his  name  duly  inscribed,  is 
to  be  seen  at  the  east  end  of  the  churchyard  at  Aber- 
foyle, vet  those  acquainted  with  his  real  history  do 
not  believe  that  he  enjoys  the  natural  repose  or  the 
tomb.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Qrahame,  has 
informed  us  of  the  general  belief^  that  as  Mr.  Kirke 
was  walking  one  evening  in  his  night-gown  upon  a 
Dun-Ai,  or  fairy  mount,  m  the  vicinity  of  the  manse 
Or  parsonage,  behold !  he  snnk  down  in  what  seemed 
to  D6  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  the  unenlightened  took 
for  death,  whue  the  more  understanding  knew  it  to 
be  a  swoon  produced  by  the  supernatural  influence 
of  the  people  whose  precincts  he  had  violated.  After 
file  ceremony  of  a  seeming  funeral,  the  form  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Kirke  appeared  to  a  relation,  and  com- 
manded him  to  go  to  Grahame  of  Duchray,  ancestor 
of  the  present  General  Grahame  Stirling.  "  Sav  to 
Duchray,  who  is  my  cousin  as  well  asyourown,  that 
I  am  not  dead,  but  a  captive  in  Fairy  Land,  and  only- 
one  chance  remains  for  my  liberation.  When  the 
posthiunous  child,  of  which  my  wife  has  been  deli- 
vered since  my  disappearance,  shall  be  brought  to 
baptism,  I  will  appear  in  the  room,  when,  if  Duchray 
shall  throw  over  my  head  the  knife  or  dirk  which  he 

*  The  titltf  fiontiiiuM,^"  Among -(be  Low  Coanti?  8oot«k,  u 
they  are  deacnbed  tnr  thoee  who  have  the  second  Mfht^  and  now., 
40  occaajon  fkrther  uxmiry,  oolleeted  and  compared  by  a  drcum- 
■pect  inoimrr  retidinc  amonr  the  Scottiah  Irish  (1  e.  Che  Gael,  or 
^iffhlandeia}  in  ScoCtond.'*  It  ww  imatod  with  the  author's 
BMM  in  l«l,  and  ra-pcintad,  Edinfinfgh.  Utf,  lor 
and  Co. 


holds  in  his  hand,  I  may  be  nMored  toaocUty;  hot 

if  this  opportunity  is  neglected,  I  am  lost  for  ever." 
Duchray  was  apprized  of  what  was  to  be  done.  Thi 
ceremony  took  place,  and  the  apparition  of  II& 
Kirke  was  visibly  seen,  while  they  vverc  seated  at  t&» 
ble ;  but  Grahame  of  Duchray,  in  his  astoniahniest, 
failed  to  perform  the  ceremonv  enioined,  and  it  is  19 
be  feared  that  Mr.  Kirke  still  *' drees  his  weir^  ia 
fairy-land,"  the  Elfin  state  declarini;  to  him,  as  liis 
Ocean  to  poor  Falconer,  who  perished  at  sea,  after^ 
having  wntten  his  popular  poem  of  the  Sh^wredi,^ 

"  Thou  hast  proelahaed  our  paw«r— bo  thoo  oar  prcf-f" 

Upon  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  a  vsy 
entertaining  Utile  volume,  called  "  Sketches  or 
Perthshire."t  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grahame  ckf  Aberfofk. 
The  terrible  visitation  of  fairy  vengeance  which  cai 
lighted  upon  Mr.  Kirke  has  not  intimidated  his  sa^ 
cessor,  an  excellent  man,  and  good  antiquary^  ttm. 
affording  us  some  curious  information  on  fairy  sb- 
perstition.  He  tells  us  that  these  capricious  dm 
are  chiefly  danjgerouson  a  Friday,  when,  aa  thedar 
of  the  Crucifixion,  evil  spirits  have  most  power,  au, 
mentions  their  displeasure  at  any  one  who  aasumei> 
their  accustomed  livery  of  green,  a  colour  fatal  t» 
several  families  in  Scotland,  to  the  whole  raceof  ths 
gallant  Grahames  in  particular ;  insomuch,  tha^we 
have  heard  that  in  battle  a  Grahame  is  generally 
shot  through  the  green  check  of  his  plaid;  moreover, 
that  a  veteran  sportsman  of  the  name^  haviog  coom 
by  a  bad  fall,  he  thought  it  sufficient  to  account  kt 
it.  that  he  had  a  piece  of  j^een  whip-oord  to  com- 
plete the  lash  of  his  hunting-whip.  I  remember, 
also,  that  my  late  amiable  fnend,  James  Grahaxue, 
author  of  "  The  Sabbath. \'  would  not  break  throuich 
this  ancient  prejudice  of  his  clan,  but  had  his  library 
table  covered  with  blue  or  black  cloth,  rather  than 
use  the  fated  colour  conmionly  employed  on  such 
occasions. 

To  return  f^om  the  Perthshire  fairies,  I  mayqjwta 
a  story  of  a  nature  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Jlii 
Robert  Kirkie.  The  life  of  the  excellent  person  wh« 
told  it  was,  for  the  benefit  of  her  fHends  and  the  poor 
protracted  to  an  unusual  duration ;  so  I  conceive  that 
this  adventure^  which  took  place  in  her  childhood, 
might  happen  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
She  was  residing  with  some  relations,  near  the  small 
seaport  town  ofNorth  Berwick,  when  the  place  and 
its  vicinity  were  alarmed  by  the  folio  wine  story  :— 

An  industrious  man,  a  weaver,  in  the  little  to va, 
was  married  to  a  beautiiul  woman,  who,  after  bear- 
ing two  or  three  children,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
die  during  the  birth  of  a  fourth  child.  The  infiuit 
was  saved,  but  the  mother  had  expired  in  convul- 
sions ;  and  as  she  vtras  much  disfi^red  after  death, 
h  became  an  opinion  among  her  gossips,  that,  from 
some  neglect  of  those  who  ought  to  have  watched 
the  sick  woman,  she  must  have  been  carried  off  hy 
the  elves,  and  this  ghastly  corpse  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  body.  The  widower  paid  little  attentkui 
to  these  rumoiu-s,  and,  after  bitterly  lamenting  bis 
wife  for  a  year  of  mourning,  began  to  think  on  tiu 
prudence  of  forming  a  new  marriii^ge,  which,  to  a 
poor  artisan  with  so  younga  familVf  and  without  the 
assistance  of  a  housewife,  was  almost  a  matter  of 
necessity.  He  readily  found  a  neighbour  with  whose 
good  looks  he  was  satisfied,  while  her  character  for 
temoer  seemed  to  warruit  her  good  usage  of  his 
children.  He  proposed  himself  and  was  accepted, 
and  carried  the  names  of  the  parties  to  the  clergy- 
man (called,  I  beUeve,  Mr.  Matthew  Kdd)  for  tne 
due  proclamation  of  bans.  As  the  num  had  really 
loved  his  late  partner,  it  is  likely  that  this  proposed 
decisive  alteration  01  his  condition  brought  back 
many  reflections  concerning  the  period  of  their  union, 
and  with  these  recalled  the  extraordhiary  rumoun 
which  were  afloat  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  so  that 
the  whole  forced  upon  him  the  following  lively 
drei^m.  As  he  lay  in  his  bed,  awake  as  he  thou^t 
he^held,  at  the  Mostly  hoiur  of  mkinight,  theficon 
of  a  female  dressed  in  white,  who  entered  his  nu*. 
stood  by  the  side  of  his  bed^  and  appeared  to  him  ^ 
very  Ukeness  of  his  late  wife.    He  conjured  her  ts 
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speak^  and  with  aatomsKment  li'eard  bet  say.  like 
the  minister  of  Aberfoyl»>.  thai  she  was  not  dead,  but 
|be  wnwilbiif?  aaptiTe  of  the  Good  N«t{{hbaui«.  Like 
Mr>  -Kirkci  too,-  she  tokl  hin,  that  if  all  the  love 
Wlkich  he  OBce  had  for  .her  .was  not  entirely  g(m«,  tin 
oppoftunity  atill  romaiDad  of  recovering;  her,  onHnp- 
ninjT  k€r  hack,  as  it  wob  naiially  termed,  from  the 
•onifortlaaa  reuma  of  Elfland..  She  charged  him, 
on  a  certain  dayofdManatiinff>week,thot<h««haifld 
convene  the  most  respectable  housekeepers  in  the 
town,  with  the  clergyman  at  their  baad,  and  should 
disinter  the  coffin  m  which  she  waa  supposed  lo 
have  been  buried.  "  The  dergrmaii  ts  to  recite  cer- 
tain prayers,  upon  which,"  aaid  tho  apparition,  *' I 
wm  start  from  the  coffin,  and  fly  with  great  speed 
round  the  church,  and  you  must  have  the  fleetest 
runner  of  the  parish  (naming  ^  man  OBined  for  swift- 
ness) to  pursue  me,  and  such  a  one,  the  smith,  re- 
nowned for  his  strength,  to  hold  me  fast,  aAer  lam 
ojertaken ;  and  in  that  case  t  shiU,  by^  the  prayers 
m  the  church,  and  the  efforts  of  ray  loving  husban^l 
and  neighbours,  again  recover  my  station  in  human 
society.  In  taa  raofiMng,  the  poor  widower  waa 
distressed 'with  the  recollection  cf  his  dr^am,  but 
ashamed  and  puzzled,  took  no  measures  in  conse- 
quence Aisecond  night,  as  is  not  Terysarpiising. 
die  visitatiflB  was  «f[ain  repeated.  Ohn  the  third 
night  she  appeared  with  a  sorrowful  and  disp.leased 
countenance,  iQ)hraided  him  with  want  oT  lovo  and 
affection,  sj^  coixjurad  him,  for  the  last  time,  to  at- 
tend  ta'ttsr  rastmctions,  which,  if  he  now  neglected, 
ahe  wonld  never  have  power  to  visit  earui  orcpm- 

ginnicate  with;,  him  again.  la  order  to  oonvinee 
im  there  was  no  dekaioa,  be  "  saw  in  his  dream" 
that  sh^  took  up  the  nursling  at  whose  trirth  she  had 
died,  and  gave  it  suck ;  she  spilled  also  a  drop  or 
tw^  of  iter  |atfk  oa  the  poor  man's  bed-ckMhes^  as  if 
to  aaaiire  bim  of  the  reality  of  the  vision* 

,.The  nejct  momiiig  tb^  tenrified  widewer  earned  a 
aUtement  of  hispeiplextfy  toMr.  Matthew  Reid,  the 
clecgyniAn.,  This  revecend  persoo*  bepides  being  an 
e^oeUent  divine  in  other  respeocs,  was  at  the  aame 
time^  a  manof  asgaci^,  who  naderstopd  the  human 
passions.  He  aa  not  attempt  io  oombat  thexeaiity 
of  the  viaioo  which  had  throm  his  paiiahioaer  iaio 
this  tribulatioo,  but  he  contended  it  could  be  only  sn 
illueion  of  the  devil.  He  axplaxned  to  the  widowery 
that  no  created  being  oould  haye  the  riKbter  power 
to  >inprison  or  detuji  the  spul.  of  a  Christian-^coa- 
mrea  aim  not  tojiiebeve  that  his  wile  waa.otnerwise 
diiiposed  of  than  according  to  God's  pleasure— as- 
sumed him  that  Protestant  a^qtrin^  utterly  denies  the 
existence  of  any  middle  state  m  the  world  to  come — 
aid  eulained  to  him  that  he»  asa  clsiyranaa  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  DeAthcr  could  nor  daied.antho* 
me.  opening  graves,,  or  using  the  intcrvenlion  of 
prayer  to  sanction  rites  of  a  suipicious  character. 
The  poor  roan,  confounded  find  petplaxed  by  vaiioua 


morrow,  or  to-day,  if  you  can ;  I  will  take  it  on 

to  dispense  with  the  rest  of  the  ban&  or  proclaim 
them  three  times  in  one  day.  You  will  have  anew 
wife,  and  if  you  think  of  the  former,  it  wiU  be  only 
as  of  one  from  whom  death  has  separated  you,  and 
for  whom  you  may  have  thoughts  of  affection  and 
sorrow,  but  as  a  saint  iu  Heaven,  and  not  as4i  pri- 
soner in  Elfland."  The  advice  waa  taken,  and  the 
perplexed  widower  had  no  more  visitations  from  his 
former  spouse. 

An  instance,  perhaps  the  latest  which  has  been 
made  public,  of  communication  with  the  Restless 
People— (a  more  proper  epithet  than  that  of  Daione 
Shij  or  Men  of  Peace,  as  they  are  called  in  Gaelic) 
came  under  Pennant's  notice,  so  late  as  during  that 
observant  traveller's  tour  in  1769.  Being  perhaps 
the  latest  news  from  the  invisible  commonwealth, 
we  give  the  tourist's  own  words. 

"  A  poor  visionary  who  had  been  working  in  his 
cabbage  garden '(m  Bceadalbane,)  imagined  that  he 
was  raised  suddenly  up  into  the  air,  and  conve^-ed 
over  a  wall  into  an  adjacent  corn-field;  that  he 
found  himself  surrounded  bvti  crowd  of  men  and 


.  Wbmcn,  man/  of  whom  he  Itnew  to  liave  bo^en'dekdj. 
.for  smne  ycars»,  and  who  appeared  to  him  sUimijiiiig' 
over  the  tops  of  the  unbenning  corn,  ana  minglipg. 
toLffher  like  bces»  poini?  to  hive ;  tliat  they  ppokc  hn 
unknown  language,  and  with  a  hollow  sound;  that 
they  very  rooghiy  pushed  him  to  an  fro,  hut  on  his 
uttering  the  name  of  Gor,  all  vanished  but  a  female 
sprite,  who,  seizing  him  by  the  shoulder,  obliged 
fhim  to  promise  an  assignation,  at  that  very  hour 
that  dav  seven-night :  that  h^  the»  found  his  hair 
was  all  tied  in  ooublc  knots,  (well-known  by  the 
name  of  elf-locks,)  and  that  he  had  almost  lost  his 
speech :  that  he  k^t  his  word  with  the  Spectre, 
whom  ne  soon  saw  floating  through  the  air  towards 
him ;  that  he  spoke  to  her, hut  she  told  him  she  was 
at  that  time  in  too  much  haste  lo  attend  to  him.  but 
bid  hhn  go  away,  and  no  harm  should  befall  him, 
and  so  the  aniiir  rested  when  I  left  the  country.  But 
it  is  incredible  the  mischief  of  these  aigri  tovmia  did 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  friends  ana  neighbours 
of  the  deceased,  whom  the  old  dreamer  had  named, 
Svere  in  the  tttmost  anxiety  at  finding  them  in  such 
bad  company  in  the  other  world;  the  almostextinct 
belief  of  the  crlikidle  teles  began  te  gain  grenlid,  and 
thegood  minister  will  have  many  awearydiscouij^e 
amTexhortatioTi  before  be  can  eradicate  the  abdum 
ideas  this  idle  story  has  revived."* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  this  comi)9rA- 
tively  rftcent  tale  is  inst  the  countcipart  of  the  storjr' 
of  Bessie  Dunlo^,  Alison  Pearson,  s^  Qf  the  Irish 
buder,  wno  was  so  nearly  carriM  off,  all  ot  ?f/hom, 
found'  in  Elfland  some  friend  mnnerly  of  tniddld^ ' 
earth,  who  attached  Aemselvea  tQ  the  child  of  bu-.. 
manitv,  and  who  endeavoured  to  protect  a  feUow- 
mortal  against  their  less  philanthropic  pomp&nfons.. 

These  instances  ma^  tend  to  show  how  the  fiirf' 
snperatitior^  which,  in  its  general  sense  of  worshb- 
ping  the  Ihi  Cavipesires^  was  much  the  older  of  tn0' 
two,  came  to  bear  upon,  and  have  connexion  with. '; 
that  horrid  belief  in  witchcraft,  which  cost  so  many 
innooent  persona,  and  crazy  inmostors,^  their  lives, ,. 
for  the  i^pposed  commission  of  i^possi^le  cnpies. 
In  the  next  chapter,  I  propose  to  trace  how  th^  gene«'  * 
ral  disbelief  in  the  fairy  creed  began  to  take  pitce.  ' 
and  gradually  Qrought  into  discredit  the  supposea '^ 
fears  of  witchcraft,  which  afforded  pretext  for  such  ' 
cruel  pi'aotiea!  consequences.  ' 


LETTER  VI. 

Immediala  «flbeto  ofCWstiMutjr  oo  AitUtm  at  Pwiilat  BastenUi 
tion— Chttueer  ■  Accoantofthe  Homan  CathoiiePrlMts  bouidi- 
ing  the  Fairiet— Bishop  Coitiett  impotM  the  msni  Eflbct  to  the 
Reformation-Hw  Venaa  on  that  8uUnoi-Hw  Mar  Saptentrf- 
ooale— Robin  Ooodfellow.  and  other  niperatiiionfl  naentiosed 
by  Regioald  Reott-CbaiMlerof  the  Bnttith  Paviea-The  Tm- 
ditjoa  bad  become  obaowla  m  that  Authwr'B  Thno-  That  of 
Witcbei  remained  in  Visovr— But  inpupied  hr  Tariout  Authom 
after  the  ReformalioD.  m  Wionia.  Nandsoi,  fleoit,  and  oihMS 
— Demoaolof7  daftodba  br  findima.  Ranuftii,  etc—Thek 
mutual  Abuie  of  each  other-lmperfectiaQ  of  Pfayrical  Seienoa 
at  this  Period,  and  Iha  PmlomiatiMa  of  Mfslkdim  in  that  Da- 
partmeot 

Altrodoh  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  not  introduced  to  the  nations  of  Euixype  with 
such  radiance  as  to  dl^pe)  at  once  those  clouds  of 
superstition  which  continued  to  observe  the  under- 
standing of  hasty  and.  ilUinstructed  converts,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  immediate  operation  went 
to  modify  the  erroneous  and  extravagant  articles  of 
credulity,  which  lingered  behind  the  old  Pagan  faith, 
find  which  gave  way  before  it  in  proportion  as  its 
light  became  more  pureand  refintd  flrom  the  devices 
of  men. 

The  poet  Chaucer,  indeed,  pays  ihe  Chnrch  of 
Rome^  with  its  monks  and  preachmg  fifiars,  the 
comphment  of  having,  at  an  early  period,  expelled 
from  the  land  all  spirits  of  an  inferior  and  less  holy 
character.  The  verses  are  curious  as  well  as  pic- 
turesque, and  may  go  some  length  to  establish  the 
existence  of  doubts  concerning  the, general  beli^ 
in  fairies  among  the  well  instructed  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III, 

*  Pennant'!  Tour  is  Scotland  vcri.  I.  p.  I  ML 


UTBumim 


c>btertM,  the  taeieDt  vdtio  breed,- 
Bad  lie  eeemfe  to  reftsr  for  the  euthoritiee  of  hk  tale 
*tt  Biete^ie,  or  Annorioa,  a  semriiie  Cetiie  colonr> 

**  laoU  ttaM  of  tke  Klnt  Aitwr. 


The  Elf  neen.  with  ntr  Joljr  oomptaf , 
DttiQtd  lull  oft  in  maiif  i  fWM  taMu. 
This  WM  ths  oldopiniim.u  I  i«d»— 
I  qitdka  oCfouBj  hnndpad  reuv  ito. 
Bat  BOW  can  no  maa  tM  DO  Mvat  no. 
FW  now  tlia  grmt  chutty  andpnywi 
Of  iiiiiUoMi,t  and  oUmt  bolr  frana, 
Thai  aaalchao  o«wy  laadond  tvory 
Aa  thick  •>  motaa  in  tha  auona  baam. . . 

Iff  bdla.  chainben.  kjtebanaa,  and  bonna. 

WM  bttfgMs,  eaatlaa  mifc,  and  tnwan, 

^aa  and  bniMi,  ahaap^iaBa^aiid  daldaa. 

TMumkalk  that  than  ban  to  lyiiaa. 
For  thara  aa  wont  to  walkaq  waa.an  alf. 
There  walkath  now  lh«  Unltour  himaeK 
In  under  niohtaa  and  in  morwoninga. 
And  aaithhiBaiattina  and  hia  holy  tUap.   • 
Aaba  foath  in  )da  limiialirMk 
Womaa  may  now  to  aaialr  up  and 
In  twn  ban.  and  andar  efaqr  Irea, 
Itm*  kwoetiOMr Inentea  than  ba, 
AadhaM    


Or 


The  ramaiiiuifr  part  of  the  poem  m  djiklMd  w 
the  jpraiBe  and  muif  nt  old  wMain  Cwmracb  «r 
Stanofdehheit  who  mmaiiied  atnie  and  aaaneli  ee^ 
deuce  in  behalf  of  the  depatted  ^I^mb,  nnd  km^ 
mnch  it  would  eaem  to  the  anroeenieiil  of  tbe 
biehop,  an  ineKhanetible  racord  of 
Ibata,  whanoe  thaoonehiding 


When  we  see  the  opinion  which  Chancer  haa  ex- 
•retoed  of  the  retnilar  clergy  of  hie  time,  in  aomeof 
nia  other  taleai  we  are  tempted  to  aanect  epne 
■qztnre  of  ixony  in  the  comDliment,  which  aacnbee 
the  exile  of  the  fairies,  with  which  the  land  waa 
** lulfilled,^'  in  King  Arthur'a  time,  to  the  warmth 
and  seal  of  the  devotion  of  the  limitary  frian.  Indi- 
Tidual  inetadcee  of  akepticiam  there  might  exist 
among  scholars,  but  a  more  modem  POet.  with  a 
T^n  dx  humour  not  unworthy  of  Oeotney  himaeli^ 
has  with  greater  probability  delayed  the  final  banish^ 
■lent  of  (Sfi  lairies  from  England^hat  ta,  ftom  popMi- 
kr  liiith.  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ana  baa 
lepreeented  their  expulsion  aa  a  conaequence  of  the 
ahai^  of  religion.  Two  or  three  verses  of  this  lively 
satire  may  be  very  well  worth  the  readar'a  notice^ 
who  muet,  at  the  same  time,  be  informed,  that  the 
anchor,  Dr.  Corbett,  waa  nothing  leas  than  t|ie  Bi- 
ahop  of  Oxford  andNorwich,  in  the  becanmng  of 
the  irth  centnry.  The  poem  is  named,  A  proper 
weir  BaUa4,  entitled,  the  Fairies*  Farewell,  to  be 
autiff  or  whistled  to  the  tune  of  the-Meadow  ftrow, 
hythe  learned;  by  the  unlearned,  to  the  tune  of 
Fortuna"— 

"  Fanwail,  nwaidi  and  teiriaa. 

Do  Aore  a«  well  aa  tber : 
And  ihSUbb  ther  vwe«i>  ibMr  boasOll  no  iaas 

Tbae  aaaidb  wavft  -wont  ta  do, 
Tatwjio ofiato  fb/t ele«nfineaa, 

Mnda  rfximnoa  in  har  shoot 


t,  old  abhajB, 

Tha.fhiTMii'  laat  oonmand: 
Thcgr  did  tet  efaamo  prieata'  babiaa. 

Bel  aoOM  havo  dnancod  roar  huid ; 
And  nil  roar  chiMwoyranff  floi>  haooo 

AiQ  now  giuwu  i*arilana, 
Who  iivo  aa  chanfoiinff  ova 

For  lore  of  your  domaina. 

"  At  Bvoroine  and  at  evamnff  both. 

Yoa  uiaiii  wwa  and  pod, 
So  Ktde  earn  of  tloop  and  aloth 
treUy  iadiaa  had. 
in  Tom  came  bonia  from  labour 
Or  Cis  to  mflkincroae, 
Tlien  merrilT,  meitfljr .  went  tiMr  tnbonr, 
And  meiTUjr  went  tnair  toa& 

**  WttoeHf ,  those  rings  and  roundekya 

Of  theira,  which  yet  rcmiiin, 
Ware  ibotcd  in  Queen  Mary's  daja, 

On  many  a  frassy  plain : 
Bnt  since  of  late  Ruzabcih, 
^And  later,  James  camo  m« 
They  never  danced  on  nnv  heatii 
Aa  when  the  time  fanth  bin. 

"  Br  which  wo  note,  the  fkiries 

weioorthA  oM  pPofcMiion, 
Thjur  soofs  were  Ave  Mariea, 
Their  dances  were  proceasion. 
.  But  DOW,  alas  I  tlieF  all  are  dead, 

*  Or  gone  beyond  the  seas ; 

*  fnua  umited  to  bee  within  a  certain  diitriot 
^  Will  of  Bath's  TaJe. 


••  To  Wail««i  an  fhre  ^^^_ 
And  imy  ye  rarhisnoddfau 

FarairtboWea*     •- 
Wasoloaliftkat 


Thia  William  Chonrne  appears  to  hate  •tlmirf 
Dr.  Goibett*s  party  on  the  iUn  BeatmUHonaU,  "  twa 
of  which  were,  and  two  deairad  to  be^  doelora/^ 
but  whether  Wflliam  waa  guide,  friend,  or  doneadi; 
aeema  uncertain.  Ilie  traveUera  looaa  thamaeiTai 
in  the  mazes  of/7h<»iey  Forest,  on  their  way  to 
Boiswortht  and  their  route  becomea  ao  i 
that  diey  return  on  th^  steps,  and  labour 


"  An  in  a.coi»i1|  aiiele-WJllkai  ibaad 
A  maaa  nc  oarAtuvaaanoav— '  'Hum  raw « 
ftooth  he. ' ibr  Puck  ^buay  ia  ttaoa ooka 
IfoTW  ym  at  Bosworn  wmM  batboBdr 


eloaka,ftirtfaieliAii7i 
But  are  tMa-witdooll  wyiwi%BB'd.i 

Tbo^'^IHam.Wof^STf^ 

Tis  HoUn,  er  aono  Biaiio  that  wtHn  aboat. 

*  atrikoMsi.' ooodi  ha. '  oad  it  wfll  tam  io„air^ 

Cioaa; 

Thoni 

Inittt 

Bui  twaa  a  «ntl«  lotoper.  ooo  i 

Hamaaitir  ana  mantwa.  w4eaa  ( 


Androdoalonf  ao  lor.  till  keoaoU  aof . 

*  f^,  yonder  Boawoiih  steds.  nad  tba  yooi  «aj.'  **% 


In  this  paasage,  the  Bialinp  plamiy  ahe'wa  <he  ftf^* 
riea  maintained  their  influetiOe  in  WilliaiB^a  iaBi|^ 
nation,  ainee the courteotia  keepw  wa«iiniaialte»Mf 
thflir  aasociate  champ«on  for  Puck  or  Robin  Gom»~ 
feUow.    The  apella  reaorted  to,  to  get  rid  of  hia  Mb* ' 
pooed  deluakma,  ere  altematefy  that  of  tnnmigii^' 
eloak^decemmended,  in  inaions  of  the  aeeond  ai^ht 
or  aimilw  illuaiona,  aa  a  meana  of  obtaininc  eeeiv  - 
taincy  coaeeming  the  heing  which  is  beftrre  isapef* 
feotly  aeaift)ll^and  that  of  exor^laing  the  Sjpint  wilhm 
cudgeit  wnidi  laat,  Corbett  pmdently  thmka,  oo^ 
not- 10  be  reeorted  to,  tmleaa  under  an  absolute  oob* 
yfiemn  that  the  exoraat  is   the  stroniper  party:  • 
Chaocer,  therefore,  ^ouid  not  be  seriona  in  arerring 
that  the  fairy  auperetitiona  were  obsolete  in  hia  day, 
flinoe  they  were  found  cuirent  three  centurifla  affa^ 
ward. 

It  is  not  the  lesir  eertain^  that,  as  knowledga  aal' 
religion  became  more  widely  and  brightly  dli»layed 
over  any  coantty,  the  superstitious  fuiciea  of  the 
people  eunk  gradually  in  eateem  and  inftnetiee;  and 
m  the  time  of  Queen  Eliaabeth,  the  uftoeaeing  la- 
bour of  many  and  pepMarpreachera,  who  declaiaMd 
againat  the  "  eplenotd  miracles'*  of  the  Chuich  ef* 
Rome,  prodiited  also  its  natural  effect  upon  the 
other  atodk  of  aupersti  tiotis.  "  Certainly,"  said  Re^ 
ginald  Scott,  talking  of  times  i>efore  his  own.  '''some 
one  knave  in  a  white  sheet  hath  cosened  ana  abosed 
many  thousands,,  especially  when  Robin  Goodfeflow 
kept  Bueh  a  coil  in  the  country.  In  oor  ehildhood, 
our  mother's  maids  have  so  terrified  tie  with  an  ogiy 
devil  having  horns  on  his  head,  fire  in  kismoutE, 
atid  a  tail  at  his  breech ;  eyes  like  a  basin,  ftngs  like  a 
dog,  claws  like  a  bear,  a  skin  like  a  negro,  and  a  voice 
roaring  like  a  lion,  whereby  we  start  and  are  afraid 
when  we  hear  one  cry,  Boh  !  and  they  have  so  frayd 
us  with  bull-beggars,  spirits,  witches,  urchins,  elves, 
hags,  fairies,  satyrs^ -Pans,  fauna,  sylvans,  Kiu-with- 
the-candlestick.  tritons,  centaurs,  dwarft^  9anta^ 
imps,  calcnrr*  conjurers,  nymphs,  changehogs,  in- 
cubus, Robin  Goodfellow,  trie  spoom,  the  man-in- 
the-oak,  the  hell  wain,   the  firedraka,  the  ptickle^ 


I  Corfaett's  Poema,  edited  by  OetaviuaOflefarirt.  pu  sis 

JCofiiett's  poems,  p.  191 
A  ONinmun  ioAtance  is,   .  „      .  ^  . 

semblance,  whose  Ikce  he  cannot  see      _. __ 

niaid,  he  will  oiitain  the  rulj  Atsbt  wliieh  lie  desires,  and  ma/  nia* 
baUy  find  it  lo  be  his  own  frtea,  or  wndtb,  or  da^do 


A  ONmmuh  instance  is,  that  of  a  person  booBted  wftk  s.-r^ 

Ifbe  tam  Inb  ckwk. 


•n-nj. 


I«ll0!fOLO9T  Am  WITCHCRAITJ 


*Qm  ThomK  Hob(B>bflii^  TanD-THnnl^ler,  BonelMi, 
ttdtiicb  ottar  hupMif,  that  w  uwaMd  dfoor 
wQ  diadowa,  insantveli  that  mbm  nater  fev  Um 
^•fil  miton  a  dark  night.;  and  thes  a  Mlled  sheep  is 
parUooB  beaat,  and  roaay  tanaa  b  talian  lor  <mr  fa- 
ber'a  aool,  apeciallf  vt  a  cbwohyard,  where  a  rifdit 
Mtdy  man  henetAfove  dorat  not  to  have  paaaad  oy 
jffht  bat  his  hair  would  atand  upright.  Well,  thanka 
«  to  Oodi  tbia  wretched  and  cowardly  infidelity, 
ince  thopreacfahig  of  the  Goapel,  iain  part  forcot- 
atti  and  doubdaaa  the  rett  of  theae  iUuaiona  wiu,  in 
1  abort  time,  by  Ood'a  graoe,  be  detected,  and  va- 
liah  away."* 

It  wouM  require  a  better  demonologiat^than  I  un, 
o  explain  tha  Tarioua  obaolete  aitperatitiona  which 
legii^ald  Soott  hat  introduced  aa  articles  of  the  old 
Sngliah  faitk  into  the  preceding  paaaage.  I  might 
ndied  aay,  the  Phuca  is  a  Celtic  stfperstition,  from 
vMoh  the  word  Pooh,  or  Peckle^  was  doubtleiss  de- 
ived  I  and  I  might  aot^ecture,  that  the  man-in-the- 
Nik  was  the  same  with  the  Earl-Knnig  of  the 
jlermanai  and  that  the  hell  wain,  were  a  kind  of 
pandering  apirita,  the  deaeendaata  of  a  champion 
lamed  Maltagnh).  who  are  introduced  into  the  ro- 
najiceof  Ricnard  aana  Panr.  But  moat  antiqaariea 
Wm'  be  at  filult  eoncemhig  the  spoorn,  Kitt-with- 
dia-candiaetick,  Bonateaa,  and  some  others.  The 
nttaiogua^  however,  aarf^a  to  ahow  what  progreaa 
bha-  Baghsh  have  made  in  two  centuries,  in  forget- 
tittfe  the  very  namae  of  objecta  which  had  been  the 
looraea  of  terror  to  their  anoaptora  of  the  Eti^a- 
bathan  ace. 

Mbro  leaving  tho  aubject  of  fkiry  auperatition  in 
BaglaBd,  we  may  raeMrk,  that  it  waa  of  a  more 
liiayftilaiidgMitIa,  \t$a  wild  and  necromantic  cha- 
ractar,  than  that  received  among  the  crater  people. 
The  amuaettenta  of  the  aoutbern  fhiriea  were  light 
and  active;  their  reaentmanta  ivare aetialled  with 
MMUii^oracratchiDg  tho  objecta  of  their  diaplea* 
aiaat  tnieir  necunar  aenae.(tfclaanliBeaa  reworded 
tha  hoaoawivea  with  the  ailver  token  m  tbeaboe; 
thailr  nicety  waa  extnBme  concerning  any  coaraeneaa 

fi^nagUgMCe  which  could  offmd  their  delicaeyi  and 
aannot  diacem,  except,  parhi^s,  ft*ani  the  insmua^ 
tiona  of  aoma  aorupulooa  divmei^  that  they  were 
iraaaala  feoi  or  in  close  alliance  with,  the  iniernala, 
ng-^era  is  too  much  reaaon  to  believe  wat  the  case 
their  North  Britiafa  aistarheod.t  The  common 


anHMfv' atOTf  cannot  be  Ibnronen,  how.  ahonly 
after  we  death  of  #hat  is  called  a  nice  tidy  houae- 
wife,  the  Elfin  band  were  ahocked  to  see  that  a 
Mraen  of  ^bflbrent  aharacter,  wkh  whom  fhewi- 
igwar  had  flilad  hkr  deaerted  arms,  instead  of  the 
nMty  arraniaBd  iittie  k)af  of  the  whitest  bread;  and 
a 'basin  of  sweet  craam,  duly  placed  for  their  re- 
fireahment  by  the  deoeaaed^  had  subatituted  a  brown 
l««f  «ad  a  cobb  of  herrings.-  Inoenaed  at  aueh 
«•  oaaraa  legale,  the  elvea  dragged  the  peccant 
ftonaawife  out  of  bedy  and  piHled  her  down  the  wood- 
en ataim  ^  tba  bipels,  repeating  at  the  same  timcb 
in  8oo»  of  her  cburliah  boepltality, 

Th  fwiKlM  shall  havemany  a  boh  I'* 


But  hayondr  each  playfiil  malice  they  had  no  desire 
to  extend- their  resantnieat; 

Hie  -constant  atieodant  upon  the  English  fairy 
acnat  araa  the  oelebratcd  Puck^  or  Robin  Gtood&f- 
ioW|  who»  totheetvea,  acted  in  aome-measureas  the 
|Mter«or  clown  of  the  company,— (a  character  then 
to  be  fiMwd  in  theeatabUabment  of  every  person 
of  fuaiity.-)-*Hir  to  uae  a  more  modern  comparison, 
leaambtea  the  Pierrot  of  the  pantomime.  Hia  jeata 
were  of  the  moat  simple,  and  at  the  aanie  time  the 
broadast  comic  cbaraeter— to  mialead  a  clown  on 
hie  path  honieward,  to  diguise  himself  like  a  stool^ 
in  order  to  induce  an  old  gossip  to  commit  the  egre- 

•  lUeJnald  Scolfs  Dbeovorf  of  Witchrraft,  book  ru.  chap.  15. 

t  Dr.  Jackson,  in  hn  TreaUae  on  Unbelief  oianes  for  the  se- 
«a«r  opinion.  '*  Thui  ara  tiie  Fayrioi,  from  diflnrenee  of  ATenta 
asoibcd  to  then,  divided  into  food  and  bad<  when  ai  it  ii  but  one 
and  the  n,me  malicnant  6«od,  that  meddles  in  both :  sc«kin« 
•ornetim<M  to  bo  feared,  oUierwhilee  to  be  hiued  as  Ood,  for  the 
bodilr  harmesorfood  tiim«isupposed  tubeio  his  power.  "—Jacft» 
MM  011  Vhbkt^  p.  in.  edit  1«& 


dona  miatake  of  sitting  down  on  the  floor^ 

she  expected  to  lepoae  on  a  chair,  were  bla  t 
enjoymenta.  If  he  condeeoendea  to  do  aome 
for  the  aleepinf  fiunily,  in  which  he  bad  aome  ._ 
semblance  to  the  Scottish  household  spirit  called  ft 
Brownie,  the  selfish  Pnek  was  far  from  practisin|f 
this  labour  on  the  oismterested  principle  of  me 
northern  goblin,  who,  if  raiment  or  food  waa  left  inr 
his  wav,  and  forJiis  use,  d«>arted  from  the  f^tnQf, 
in  displeasure.  Robin  Gooajfeliow,  on  tbecontrary^ 
must  have  both  his  food  and  his  rest,  as  Milton  ra« 
formsua,  amid  his  other  notices  of  country  super* 
stitions,  in  the  poem  of  rAllegro.  And  it  is  to  hd 
noticed^  that  he  repreaenta  th^  tales  of  the  foirieaL 
told  round  the  cottage  hearth,  aa  of  a  cheerful  ra- 
ther than  a  aeriona  cant ;  which  illuatratea  what  I 
have  aaid  conceming  the  milder  character  of  the 
aoutbern  auperstitionsk  as  compar^with  those  df 
the  same  class  in  Scotland^ the  stories  of  whk!B 
are  for  the  moot  part  of  a  frightful,  apd  not  seldcil^ 
of  a  disgustful  quality. 

Poor  Hobm,  however,  between  whom  and 
Oberoo  Shakspaaire  contrive^  to  ke^  a  degree 
distinct  subordination,  which  fbt  a  montent.oeoelv 
ua  by  ifa  appearance  of  reality,  notwithstanding  hit 
turn  for  wit  and  humour,  had  been  obscured  by  obli^ 
vion  even  in  the  daya  of  .(^ueen  Bees.  We  have  aU 
ready  seen,  in  a  passage  quoted  from  Reignald  8eD|t|' 
that  the  belief  waa  fallen  into  abeyance;  that  #roch 
follows  f^om  the  same  author,  afflnna  moro  pbaM 
threly  that  Robin*a  date  waa  over.  '* 

"  Know  vou  this,  by-tbe-way,  that  hentofM 
Robin  Ooodfel^ow  and  llobgot»tm  were  aa  tenuHesf 
and  alao  aa  credible^  to  the  people,  as  baga  anv 
wiccbea  be  now ;  and,  2h  time  to  come,  a  witeh  wiH 
be  aa  much  derided  and  condemned,  and  aacieai 
perceived,  as  the  iUnsion  and  knavery  of  B;ob 
Goodfollow.  upon  whom  there  have  gone  as  mai 
and  as  credible  tales  aa  witchoraft  saving  that 
hath  not  pleeeed  the  tranalators  of  the.  Bible  to  oeL 
spirits  by  the  name  of  Robin  Ooodfollow,  as  fhqif 
have  diviners,  soothsayera^  poisoners,  and  coien^ 
ere,  by  the  nsme  of  witches.''^  lb  the  aame  toriig 
Reginald  Seotiaddreaaes  the  reader  in  the  preface^ 
"'l>D  make  a  aolenin  aiiit  to  you  that  are  pai:tMI 
raadera  to  set  aside  partiality,  to  take  in  good  pkH 
my  writings,  and  with  indiflerent  eyea  to  t^ok  upon^ 
my  book,  were -labour  loat  and  time  itt  enmhMredf 
for  1  should  no  more  prevail  herein^  than  if  a  ntm** 
d#ed  years  aioce  f  should  have  entreated  your  ore^ 
decessors  to  believe  that  Robin  Goodfellow,  tmi 
great  and  ancient  bull-beggar,  had  been  but  a  ac(- 
zening  merchant,  and  no  devH  indeed.  But  RnWft' 
€h>odieUow  ceaseth  now  to  be  much  feared,  andif 
Popery  is  suffloiendy  discovered  i  nevertheleaiij 
witchei^  charms  and  conjurer^  cnvenaga  are  yiti 
effectual."  This  paasage  seeme  cleariy  to  prova^ 
that  the  belief  in  Robin  Qoodfellow  and  his  fiiry) 
oompsnions  waa  now  out  of  date,  while  that  as  t^t 
wiicnarafl,  as  waa  afiwrwaid  but  too  well  ahotvu^ 
keptita  ^ound  againat  argumbnt  and  oon iroveNK* 
and  survived  "  to  alied  mora  blood.'* 

We  are  then  to  taike  leave  of  thia  faacinatinig  artl^ 
ele  of  the  popafar  cteed^  havinjr  in  it  ao  mnch  pt 
intereat  to  this  imiigioaiion,  that  we  aimoat  enma 
the  credulity  of  thoae  who,  m  the  gentle  mooiiljAini 
of  a  Bummer  night  in  England,  amid  the  tanglei 
glades  of  a  deep  foraat.  or  the  turfy  swell  of  tier 
romantic  commona,  could  fancy  they  saw  the  fairiea 
tracing  their  sportive  ring.  But  it  ia  in  vain  to  regM 
illusions  which,  however  engaging,  must  of  nece^ 
aitv  yield  their  place  before  the  increase  of  knot*^' 
ledge,  like  shadows  at  the  advance  of  morUv  Thaad 
superstitions  have  already  served  their  beat  and 
most  useful  purpose,  having  been  embalmed  in  tfaer 
poetry  of  MDton  and  of  shakapeare,  as  well  aa 
writers  only  inferior  to  tbe^e  great  namea.  Ot 
Spenser  we  must  say  nothing,  because  in  his  Faenr 
Queen,  the  title  is  the  only  circumstance  whic& 
connects  his  splendid  alle^ry  with  the  popular, 
superstition,  and,  as  he  uses  it,  means  nothing  lOttn 
than  an  Utopia,  or  nameless  country. 

With  the  fairy  popular  creed  fell,  doubtleaa,  many 
t  RagiBald  Scott's  niscom  of  WHehcmft.  bgok  sii.  okap^  &  >• 
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it>ordIi\Atf  artiple«  ojf  credulity  in  fioglfind ;  but  the 
^iei  if^  witahes  kept  its  ^ound.  >Ir  waa  looted  io 

.  e  XKUddsoTthfl  pcmmon  peofile,  m  well  by  the 
t^fty  solution  it  ailbrdiid  of  mucn  which  tb^f  found 
otherwise  hard  to  cxpUiQ,  m  iii  reverence  to  the 
5oly  .Scriptures,  ia  which  the  word  wUch  being 
used  ia  Boverali  placesi  conveyed  to  those  who  did 
IKrt  trouble  (henasiclves  about  the  ninety  of  ihe  trans- 
l%tIo&  from  the  Eastern  tojigues,  the  infereiic^  that 
i)^  ^ame  species  of  witches  were  moant  as  those 
against  whom  modern  legislation  had,  in  mo^t  Eu- 
n^p^an  nations,  directed  the  puoiahment  of  death. 
TfkfW  two  circumstauces  furmshed  tlie  numerous 
bpltfvere  in  witchcraft  with  ar£(umeat8  in  oivinity 
vhflJaw  which  th^y  conceived  irrefrsi^able.  ,  They 
n^ight  gay  to  the  tbeologist,  Will  you  not  believe  in 
witches'?  the  Scriutuies  aver  their  existence; — to 
ike  jurisconsult,  Will  you  dispute  the  existence  of  a 
cnove,  aguost  which  our  own  statuts-book  and 
the  code  ot  almost  all  civilised  countries  have  at- 
tef|t9fl«  (by  Jaws  upon  which  hundreds  and  thousands 
Eave.be^  conviQte9,.many,  or  even  most  of  whom 
WYjd,  by  ^heir  iudiciil  oonfessioas,  ackjoowledged 
yimT  guilt  and  the  justice  of  their  punishment  1  It 
iq.a  strange  skepticism,  they  might  add,  which  re- 
J^ts  the  eridenoeiof  Sehptuie,  of  human  legisla- 
tjoiunii^  of  tbn  jiccpded  persona  themselMes. 

'iN<)lrMnthstaAdiag  the«e  Bpeoious  reasons,  the  sizr 
toeath  ^nd  seventeeth  centurieo  were  periods  when 
the  revival  of  learning,  the  invention  of  ptintinis, 
1^  fearUfs  investigations  of  the  reformers  into 
mJAots  thoiMtht  4hnB«jrly  too-  sacred  for  comiider* 
i$ion  oi  any  sav4!  the  clergyi  had  introduce^  a 
qrateoi  of  dpoht,  inquiry,  diflrc^ard  of  atithdnfiy, 
n  uiistB|K>rted  by  arguoient,  and  unhetitatine: 
ci^o  of  ihe  «rivnte  iudgmemt,  on  suhjecu  which 

_  ooeypied  thoi  bulls  of  popes,  and  <iecrees  of 
^imoiis^  Xfl  short,  the  spirit  it  the  age  waa  tittle 
4MP0«ed  to  epnreiarror,' however  veneraoiki  or  coun- 
l^sfice  imposture,  however  sanctioned  by  length  of 
tsw  and.  universal  aoquioBQeneB*  Learned  wniers 
%R9fe  in  different  countries  to  challenge  the  very 
ex^tenee  of  this  imaginary  crime,to  rescue  the  rei>u- 
woit  Pt  the  gsreat  men  wnose  knowledge,  auperior 
te.thatof  their  «|Q, had  cavaed  them  to  be  suspectr 
^  of  magic,'  ai^a  to  put  n  stop  to  the  horrid  super^ 
ration  w&oae  victims  were  the  aged,  ignorant,  and 
de(feilceTesfl,  wid  mhwa  eould  only  be  compared  to 
tkat  which  aoAl  'vietama  of  old  through  the  -fire  to 
llMoch. 

..The  4»»ujragaois  intoiposition  of  thpee  phikMo- 
Bltm  wm  opposed  science  and  experience  to  the 
pBUU^^*  of  .euoerstiiion  and  ignorance,  and  in  do^ 
ifig  no,  mewred  nu)chmi8represenlation.and  psiv 
Imim  no  Uitle  iU-wiU,  in  the  cai^  of  truth  tLod  hu* 
^Mnity,  daima  for  th«m  some  distinction  in  a.  work 

£Demonfalogy.  The  pursuers  of  exaet  science  to 
coy  retreate  were  sure  to  be  the  fint  to  discover, 
I  .the  moot  remarkable  phenomena  in  nstufe  are 
ttMinted  by.  oertaia  fixed  lawe,  and  cannot  ratk>n* 
ally  be  referred  to.  Bupernatural  agency,  the  aufiicing 
olnae  Co  which  superstition  attribaisB  all  that  is  be- 
fbiid  hee  own  narrow  power  of  explanation.  Each 
umnce  in  kintaral  Jtnowledge  teachee  us  thai,  it  is 
me  pleasure  of  ^e  Creator  to  govern  the  world  by 
m  laws  which  he  hasimposee,  and  which  ase  not 
m  our  times  interrupted  or  suspended. 

The  learned  Wier.  or  Wienis,  was  a  roan  of  great 
OMiawrch  ia  physical  science,  and  studied  under  the 
eelebrated  Cornelius  Agrippa,  agoioet  whom  the 
eliargo  of  sorcery  wss  repeatedly  alleged  by  Paulua 
Jojvat,  and  other  authors,  while  he  sufierod  on  the 
Other  hand  from  (he  persecution  pf  the  inquisitors  of 
the  churcli,  whose  accusation  agalast  this  celebrated 
inan  was,  that  he  denied  the  existence  of  spirits,  a 
Oharge  very  inconsistent  with  that  of  sorcjery,  which 
eonaiats  in  corresponding  with  them.  Wierus,  after 
takfllghis  degrees  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  beeame 
physicnan  to  the  Duke  of  Cieves,  at  whose  court  he 
^raniised  for  thirty  years,  with  the  highest  reputa- 
tion. This  learned  man,  disregarding  the  scandal 
wbiclL  by  so  doing,  he  was  likely  to  bring  upon 
himseu,  was  one  ot  the  first  who  attacked  the  vul- 
gar belief,  and  boldly  assailed,  both  by  serious  ar- 


gumenta  and  by  ridicule  the  vulgfu  credulity  qu  the 
subject  of  wizards  and  witeheAf 

Gabriel  Naudi\  or  NandiMS,  as  ,hb  tesmod  him- 
self, was  a  ped^ct  Scholar  and  man  ofleitcia,  bunu^d 
during  hib  wno4e  life  with  a^seiphUi^  hooks  h>- 
gether,  and  enioying  theo4&ee  of  Mhranan  to  ecveral 
pMiraons  ot  hii;h  rank,  among  others,  to  i^ueea  Chris> 
tina  of  Swedjtn.  He  was,  heaidefv  a  beneficed  dtc- 
;ornian,  ieading  a  most  unblemished  iiie,  and  so 
temperate^  a»  mever  to  taste  anv  liquor  8troogfn:thaa 
water  s  yet  did  he  not  escai>e  we  scandal  which  is 
usually  fiung  by  their  prejudiced  coatefoporaries 
upon  those  difqiutants  whom  it  is  louad  more  ea^y 
to  defipime  than  to  anawfr.  He  wrote  i|n  intofeafu^ 
work,  entitled,  ".Apologie  pour  lea  Qraaoe  Homuiea 
Accusal  de  Hagie  y*  and  as  he  exhibited  a  goad  deal 
of  viracity  of  taient,  and  an  eameMnesa  In  ploaamc 
hie  cause,  which  did  no<  alwi^a  spare  some  of  ibe 
auperstiiions  of  Rome  herself,  no  woachanied  )>y  hia 
contemporaries  as  guilty  eC  heresy  and  akepCiciw^. 
when  justice  couhl  onlyabcuienn  of  an  iBoautiotfl 
eagerness  to  make  good  his  argument. 

Among  persons  who,  upon  this  aHhie0;^  purged 
their  eyes  with,  rue  and  isuphrasie,  heaadoi  the  Reib 
Dr.  Ha^snet,  and  many  others,  (who  wrote  ladisr 
on  special  caaes  of  DemoooMsy.  thian  on  tncjiiiifil 
question,)  B^nald  Ji»oo^t  oufl^t  to  bedi«tuigni«M» 
Webster  assurea  us,  that  ht  lyas  a  "  parson  of  qoii- 
petent  kamn^  pioust  aadoif  a  gooafemily.V  Bm 
seems  to  ha«:e  oosn  a  aealoMs  Proteataat^  and  sHidi. 
of  his  book,  as  well  as  that  of  Harsnet,  isde^glSid 
to  throw  upon  the  Pai>ia|a  \a  ^artioidar loose  emu 
in  which,  by  oonrad^rAny  end  «w>Qaturib  the  mwtf 
ideas  concerning  witchcraft,  i^oaafMioa^am  wfr 
supernatural  fancKs,  arere  roamtainod  m  kaii,« 
e^ercisej  bit  be  al«o  'wiiteaon  thefmi^alfiaealM 
with  aofn^  force  and  talank  oon«de;^n£  that  hia 
subject  IB  incapable  of  being  Eodaeed  tnt^fiMguMt 
form,  fjid  is  ofa  nature  partasulidbr  aoduc|Jure  tt^gn 

Sxcursive  talent.  Ha  appean  tp  have  aMM  knt* 
emaixxfor  tha  purpose  of  showing  howr  nittch  ifcil 
is  apparently  unaccountable  c^  navertholeai  ka 
per|ormed  withoot  the  yat^rveotion.af  sapesnatuil 
assistance,  even  when  it  la  impossible  to  rrmiiili 
the  Yutgar  that  the  Deyil  has  not  h^opi  cooauitad'aa 
the  occaaion*  Scott  also  had  innsceourae  wiik  ainM 
of  the  oelehivted  fortuno-ieljera,  or  PhiloinBihiLaf 
the  time  i  one  of  w^om  he  brings  for  warn*  to  dedw 
the  vanixy  of  the  sqienoa  which  ««  hiKa^  had  um 
professed. 

To  defend  the  popular  beliaC  of  wiickcrafti  then 
aiose  n  number  of  advocatei,  of  whoMa  Bodia.  aai 
some  others,  aeither  wantod  knowhtlas.iHn  powsty 
of  reasOfung.  -  They  pre$sod-  t^e  incredidoua  party 
w^h  the  charge  Jfnat  they  denied  the  exisMMi  Of  .^ 
orune  against  which  the  law  bad  daiKMiiiiieaA(caipi- 
tal  pumshmeut.  Aa.that  law  was  i^ideiyi^od  ta 
emanate  from  James  himisAlf^who  waa  -latgaing 
monarch  during  the  hotteet  aart  g^  unt.oo^ir^imna, 
the  English  a uthpiii.  who <kiflnd«d  the  ooposHa  aid» 
were  obliged  to  intrench  themselves  under  an  eva- 
sion, to  avoid  maintaining  an  argumi^f  unpalataUa 
to  a  degree  id  those  in  power,  and  which  mwbc 
perchaoflo  havo.piroved  unsafe  to  thoaa  who  asedit 
With  a  certain  degree  of  sopbdalry,  thay  aBawcssdi 
thait  they  did  not  doubt  the  poanbiUty  of  wiidba, 
but  only  demurred  to  what  is  their  natnre,  ^md  haw 
they  came  to  be  aoeh*-acoorchng  to  the  sebelaaiia 
jargon,  that  the  question  in  raspeot  to  witcfaea,  wan 
not  de  txisUHUa^  but  only  dc  modo  fxistamdL 

By  resorting  to  so  subttis  an  aiKumaat,  thoaa  who 
impugned  the  popular  belief  were  oftJKed,  with  aoma 
inconsistency^  to  grant  that  witcherau  had  existed, 
and  might  exist,  only  insisting  that  it  waa  a  apeciss 
of  viitchcraft  consisting  of  they  knew  not  what,  hot 
certainly  of  something  difiTerent  from  that  whidk- 
iegislators,  judges,  and  juries,  had  hitherto  cooai 
deicd  the  statute  as  designed  to  repress. 

Ill  the  inean  time,  (the  rather  that  the  debate  waa 
on  a  subject  partif^uiarly  difficult  of  comprehension^ 
the  debating  parties  grew  warm,  and  began  to  ctat 
narnes.  Bodin,  a  lively  Frenchman  of  an  irritahki 
habit,  explained  the  zeal  of  Wienis  to  protect  tha 
tribe  of  sorcerers  from  punishment,  by  stating,  thai 
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heHifnsetfwa«'a,cofl]tt»r,  ftnd'fHe  icIibTAr  of  Cor- f  the  curing  OfTafTdtis  dfsfeases  Jjf  appTefienrfons- 


noHus  Agrippa,  and  might  therefore''well 'desire  to 
save  Lhe  lives  of  thbse  accused  of  the  same  league 
-^ith  Satan.  Hence  they;  thrcN^  on  their  antagonists 
the  oflren.^ivc  names  of  witch-patrons  and  witch-ad- 
vocates, ns  if  it  were  impos3ibIe  for  any  to  hold  the 
opinion  of  Naudajos,  Wienis,  Scott,  *c.,  wither  I 
patronising  the  Devil  npd  the  witcht  s  against  tiieir 
brethren  of  mortality.  Assailed  by  such  heavy 
charges,  the  philosophers  theniaclvea  lost  patience, 
and  retrtrted  abuse  in  their  tnrn,  calling  Bodin,  Del 
rio,  and  others  who  used  tl^cir  arguments,  witch 
advocates,  and  the  like,  ?is  the  aflBrming  and  defend- 
ing the  etistence  ol'  the  crime  seemed  to  increase 
the  number  of  witches,  and  assuredly  augmented 
the  list  of  executions.  But,  for  a  certain  lime,  the 
preponderance  of  the  argument  lay  on  the  side  of 
the  Demonok^ists,  and  we  may  briefly  observe  the 
causes  which  gave  their  opinions,  for  a  period, 
greater  influence  than  their  opponents,  on  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed,  that  Wicras,  for  what 
reason  cannot  well  bo  conjectured,  etcept  to  show 
the  extent  of  his  cabalistical  knowledge,  bad  intro- 
doced  into  his  work  against  witchcraft  the  whole 
Stenoffraphia  of  Trithemius,  which  tie  had  copied 
from  the  ori^nal  in  the  library  of  Connelins  Agrip- 
M;  and  whidi,  snspicious  fVom  the  place  Where  he 
fbund  it,  andfmm  the  long  catalogue  Of  fiends 
i^Tch  it  confined,  with  the  charms  tor  raising  and 
for  binding  them  to  the  service  of  mortals,  was  con- 
fldd^red  by  Bodin  as  containing  proof  that  Wienis 
htmitetf  was  a  MToerer  i  not  one  of  the  wisest,  cer- 
tainly, since  he  thus  nnnecessarily  placed  at  the 
dhfposfll  of  any  who  might  buv  the  book,  the  whole 
oecrets  which  Ibrmecl  his  stock  in  trade. 

Secondly^  we  may  notice;  that,  from  the  state  of 

ghystcal  science  at  the  penod  when  Van  Helmont, 
'ilracelsus,  and  others  began  to  penetrate  into  ita 
fociesses,  it  was  an  unknown^  obscure,  and  ill-de- 
fined region,  and  (fid  not  permit  those  who  laboured 
iir  it  to  give  that  precise  and  accurate  account  of 
their  discoveries,  which  the  progress  of  reasoning 
eipeiiqrientally,  and  fyotn  Analysis,  has  enabled  the 
late  diseoverefs  to  do  with  success.  Natural  ma- 
^\  a  phra»3  nsed  to  express  those  phenom^a 
ifvhi^n  could  be  produced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  matter,  had  so  much  in  it  that  was  appa- 
rently^ uncombined  and  uncertain,  that  the  art  of 
chymistry  was  accounted  mystical,  and  an  opinion 
prevailed  that  the  results  now  known  to  be  the  conse- 
cntenceof  laws  of  matter,  could  not  be  traced  through 
their  varioua  combinations,  even  by  those  wno 
knew  the  effects  themselves.  Physical  science,  in  a 
word,  was  cumbered  by  a  number  of  fanciful  and 
infeorrect  opinions,  cnierty  of  a  mystical  character. 
If,  for  instance,  it  was  observed  that  a  flag  and  a 
fern  never  grew  near  each  other,  the  circumstance 
was  imputed  to  some  antipathy  between  these  vege- 
tables; nor  was  it  for  some  time  resolved  by  tije 
natural  nile,'that  the  flag  has  its  nourishment  m 
marshygrotxnd,  whereas  the. fern  loves  a  deep  dryish 
sol!.,  TTie  attributes  of  the  divining-rod  were  mlly 
credited :  the  discovery  of  the  philosophers  stone 
waa  daily  hoped  for ;  and  electricity,  magnetism, 
and  other  remarkable  and  misconceived  phenomena, 
wefe  appealed,  to  as  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of 
their  expectations,  until  such  phenomena  were 
traced  to  their  sources,  imaginary  and  often  mystical 
canses  were  assigned  to  tnem,  for  the  same  reason 
that,  in  the  wilds  of  a  partially  discovered  country, 
according  to  the  satirist, 

"  Geographers  on  pathless  downs 
Place  clcphantii  for  want  oftown*." 

This  ^bstitution  of  mystical  fancies  for  experi- 
mental reasoning,  cave,  in  the  sixteenth  andacven- 
teenih  centuries  a  doubtful  and  twilight  appearance 
to  the  various  branches  of  physical  pUilosojihy.  The 
learned  and  sensible  Dr*  Webster,  for  instance, 
writing  in  detection  of  supposed  witchcraft,  as- 
sumes, as  a  Firing  of,  undeniable  facts,  opinions 
which  our  more  experienced  age  would  reject  as 
frivolous  fancies ;  "  for  examj^le,  the  effects  of  heal- 
mg  by  the  weapon-salve,  the  sympathetic  powder. 


amulets,  or  by  transplantation."  All  of  which  un- 
doubted wonders  he  acrusps  the  age  of  desiring  to 
throw  on  the  Devil's  back — an  unnecessary  load, 
certninl}',  since  such  things  do  not  exist,  and  it  is 
therefore  in  vain  to  seek  to  account  for  them.  It 
followed,  that  while  the  opposers  of  the  ordinary 
theory  might  hjivc  struck  the  deepest  blows  at  the 
witch-hypothesis  by  an  appeal  to  common  sense, 
they  were  themselves  hampered  by  articles  of  phi- 
losophical belief,  which,  they  must  have  been  sen- 
sible, contained  nearly  as  deep  draughts  upon  human 
credulity  us  were  made  by  the  Demonologists, 
against  whose  doctrine  they  protested.  This  error 
had  a  doubly  bad  effect,  both  as^  degrading  the  im- 
mediate department  in  which  it  occurred,  and  as! 
affording  a  protection  for  falsehood  in  .other, 
branches  of  science.  The  champions  who,  in  their 
own  province,  were  obliged  by  the  imperfect  know-- 
ledge  of  the  nmes,  to  admit  much  that  was  mysti- 
cal and  inexplicable— those  who  opined,  with  Ba- 
con, that  warts  could  be  cured  by  sympathy— who, 
thought  with  Napier,  that  hidden  treasures  cotdd'b^ 
discovered  by  tne  mathematics— who  salved  the 
weapon  instead  of  the  wound,  and  detected  tnur*, 
ders  as  well  as  springs  of  water  by  the  divining-rodt 
could  not  consistently' use,  to  confute  the  belicvera! 
in  witches,  an  argument  turning  on  the  imposaiblo 
or-  the  incredible. 

Such  were  the  obstacles  arising  ftom,  the  vaniljf  * 
of  philosophers,  and  the  inlperfection  of  their  science,! 
which  suspended  the  strength  of  their  appeal  to  rear 
son  and  common  sense  against  the  conaeniniri^  of.' 
wretches  to  a  cru^I  dief  th,  on  ac^uiit  of  cnnl^', 
which  the  nature  of  things  rendered  m  modem  times 
totally  impossible. ,  We  cannot  doubt  that  they  sufp  % 
fered  considerably  in  the  contest,  which  was  carried 
on  with  much  anger  and  malevolence;  but  the  goo^ 
seed  which  they  had  sown  remained  uncorrupt^  ifli; 
the  soil,  to  bear  fruit  so  soon  as  the  circumstances! 
should  be  altered  which  at  first  impeded  its  growtlv< 
In  the  next  letter  I  shall  take  a  view  of  the  cauMSi 
w\\ich  helped  to  remove  these  impediments— ii^  ad^, 
dition,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  to  thegener^' 
increase  of  knowledge  and  improvement  of  expert-, 
mental  philosophy.  « 
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PcnttI  Laws  unpopoSur  wtefi  rWdly  exerdMd— Prosteatloa  (a* ' 
WitetM  phbeed  in  theitand  af  SiMefcl  CMMnHiioaMa,  otf  «»' ' 
guirmOuHt-Prmtcutkon  $at  WHebcfaft  not  faqwenl  in  tbm 
elder  Period  of  the  Roouia  Empire— nor  in  the  MiddtB  Ajea 
wmc  CtLten  took  place,  bowcrer— The  Maid  of  Orleaoa— Th* 
Dutefaeaa  of  OtoueeBter^-nichard  tlie  Third*!  Charjro  ataitiit' 
tb«  Jlelalioaft  of  tile  ao«eB-DoiM^er^8iit  ProaeoutKNM  M*iiMt 
^parwera  t>eo«iD6  man  tommoU  it  Um  God  of  tlie  <uiifUw>h 
Century— Usually  united  with  tbe  Charge  of  Heresy— SAooaUo* 
let's  Account  m  the  Pemectttion  acainsi  tli^  waldenses,  under 
Pretext  of  WitciMtafl— Fiorimoncrs  TettimonT  concerning  nio 
iQQrawe  of  Witcbeo  io  hie  own  Time^Boll  m  Pope  Innooink 
VIIL— Various  ProaocuUons  in  (breisn  Countriee  uader  theae' 
vera  Law— Prqsoculions  io  Labourt,  by  the  IiKjuiajtor  De  Lancm 
and  his  Oolleagtie— Lyeanthropr— witches  m  SpainHn  Swe* 
den^-Asd  partJoalarly  those  appniiended  at  Mobra>. 

Pemal  laws,  like  thoa^  of  the  middle  agesi  de- 
noimced  against  witchcraft,  may  be  at  first  hailed 
with  upanimous  acauiescence  and  approbation:  b\x\ 
are  uniformly  found  to  disgust  and  ofiend,  at  least 
the  more  sensible  part  of  the  public^  when  the  pi»* 
nishments  become  frequent,  and  are  relentlessly^  in'^ 
flic  ted.  Thoae  against  treason  are  no  exception. 
Each  reflecting  government  will  do  well  to  shorten 
thht  melancholy  reign  of  terror,  which,  perhaps, 
must  necessarily  follow  on  the  discovery  ot  a  plot, 
or  tbe  defeat  of  an  insurrection.  They  ought  noti 
either  in  humanity  or  policy,  to  wait  till  the  voice  of 
the  nation  calls  to  them,  as  Mecfenas  to  Augustus^ 
"  Surge  tandem^  carni/ex  r' 

It  is  accordingly  remarkable,  in  diflerent  countries,, 
how  often,  at  some  particular  period  of  their  hiatoir, 
there  occurred  an  epidemic  terror  of  witches,  whicOt 
as  fear  is  always  cruel  and  credulous,  glutted  the 
public  with  seas  of  innocent  blood— and  how  uni* 
lormly  men  loathed  the  gore,  after  having  swallowed 
it,  and  by  a  reaction  natural  to  the  human  mind. 
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laws,  wktcK  hiid  oeea  the  source  of  carnag&  in  or 
der  that  their  poatehly  ini^t  neither  have  the  will 
nor  the  means  to  ORter  into  aimilar  exceaaes* 

A  ahort  review  of  foreign  countriea  before  we 
o^me  to  notice  the  British  islands  and  their  colonies, 
wUl  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement  In  Catholic 
countries  on  the  continent,  the  various  kingdoms 
adopted  readily  that  part  of  the  dvil  law  already 
mentioned,  which  denoances  sorcerers  and  witches 
as  rebels  to  God,  and  authors  of  sedition  in  the  em- 
pire. But  bein^  considered  as  obnoxious  equally  to 
the  canon  and  civil  law,  Commissions  of  Intmisition 
were  especially  empowered  to  weed  out  of  the  land 
the  witches  and  tliose  who  had  intercourse  with 
familiar  spirits,  or  in  any  other  respect  fell  under  the 
ban  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  heretics  who  pro* 
mulgated  or  adhered  to  false  doctrine.  Special 
warrants  were  thus  granted  from  time  to  time  in 
iMhalf  of  such  mauisitors,  authorizing  them  Xo  visit 
those  provinces orGermany,  France,  or  Jtalv,  wh^e 
any  report  concerning  witcnee  or  sorcery  had  alarm- 
ed the  public  mind:  and  those  commissioners, proud 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  thought  it  becoming  to 
lise  the  utmost  exertions  on  their  part  that  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  examinations,  and  the  severitv  of  the 
CortnuNi  thev  inflicted,  ini^ht^wring  the  truth  out  of 
4tu  suspected  persons,  until  they  rendered  the  pro 


vince  in  which  they^  exercised  their^  jurisdiction  j^]  luxompliah  her , temporary^  succ^aa,  .The  dcach  of 


onoftmoftrfrMins'lhMreoaUi];.,  VnEmMi 
gar  ragandad  bar  aa  a  aoroaraas-^lha  French  «i 
inspired  heroine  1  while  the  wise  on  ootli  maem  a 
aidered  her  aa  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  ImiL  & 
tool  used  by  the <^ebrated  Dunoia,  toplay  tmpazt 
which  he  assigned  her.  The  Duke  of  Badibrd,  whaa 
the  ill-starred  Jeanne  fell  into  hia  hands^  took  awar 
her  life,  in  order  to  stigmatize  her  memorf  with  ear- 
eery,  and  to  deatroy  the  reputation  she  had  aoamral 
among  the  Prencn.  The  mean  recaucenoa  to  miA 
a  charge  against  such  a  person  had  no  more  aae> 
cess  than  it  deserved,  although  Jeanne  was  con- 
demned, both  by  tlie  Parliament  of  Bourdeaaz  aal 
the  University  of  Paria.  Her  indictment  accaesl 
her  of  having  frequented  an  aneieat  oak-tree,  mad  a 
fountain  arising  under  it,  called  the  Fated  or  Fairy 
Oak  of  Bpurlemont.  Here  aha  was  stated  to  haie. 
repaired,  during  the  hours  of  divine  service,  danwnfc 
skipping,  and  makii^  gestures,  arpund  the  tree  ana 
fountain,  and  hanging  on  the  branches,  cbi^kletv 
and  garlands  of  flowera,  gathered  for  the  puzpoe^ 
reviving,  ^doubtleaa.  the  ohaolete  idolatry  which  ia 
ancient  nmes  had  been  rendered  on  the  aamespot 
to  the  dcniuM  Loci,  The  charmed  sword  fndble»ed. 
banner,  which  she  had,  represented  aa  signs  of  her. 
celestial  mission,  wer&  in  this  hostile  charge  ajpunst 
her,  described  aa  enchanted  implementa,  deained 
by  the  flends  and  fairies  whom  she  worshipp^  10 . 


desert  from  whic^  the  inhabUants  fled.  It  woufd 
tife  impossible  to  gWe  credit  to  the  extent  of  this  de- 
Insion,  had  not  some  of  the  inquisitors  themeolves 
been  reporters  of  their  own  judicial  exploits :  the 
eayie  hand  which  subscribed  the  sentence  has  re- 
corded the  execution.  * 
'  In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Church  of  Rbme^  witch- 
ciraft  is  frequently  alluded  to,  ahd  a  capital  punish- 
ment assigned  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  have 
aecomplisned  by  sorcery  .the  death  01  others,  or  to 
have  attempted,  by  fals^  prophecies,  or  otherwise, 
under  pretext  or  consulting  with  the  spiritual  world. 
tor  make  innovation  in  ^the  state.  But  no  gonoral 
denunciation  against  witchcraft  Itself,  as  a  lea^e 
Mfith  the  enemy  of  man,  or  desertion  of  the  Deity, 
and  a  crime  sui  generU^  appears  to  have  been  so 
acted  unon,  until  the  later  period  of  the  sixteenth 
centur/  when  the  Papal  system  had  attained  its 
highest  pitch  of  power  and  of  corruption.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  churchmen  waa,  in  earlv  times,  se- 
cure, and  they  rather  endeavoured,  by  tne  fabrica- 
ty)n  of  fal8e.iniraclea«  to  prolong  tne  blind  venora- 
tuui  of  the.peoplev  then  to  vex  others,  and  weary 
.f  kemselvea,  by  secret  jn'vestigations  into  dubious  and 
mj^oal  treapaases,  in  which,  probably,  the  higher 
aiid  better  instructed  members  of  the  clerical  order 
puias  little  faith  at  that  thne,  ae  they  do  now.  Did 
there  remain  a  mineral  fountain,  respected  for  the 
cores  which  it  had  wrought,  a  huge  oak-tree,  or 
'venerated  mount,  which  beauty  of  situation  had  re^ 
•eemmeaded  to  traditional  respect,  the  fathers  of  the 
Roman  Church  were  in  policy  reluctant  to  abaodon 
ettch  impressive  spots»  or  to  represent  them  aa  ex- 
clusively tha  rendeavoua  of  witcKee,  or  of  evil  spi* 
rits.  On  the  contrary,  by  assigning  the  virtues  of 
t^e  spring,  or  the  beauty  of  the  tree,  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  some  saint,  thev  acquire,  as  it  were, 
for  the  aefcnce  of  their  own  doctrine,  a  frontier  fort- 
ress which  they  wrested  from  the  enemv,  and 
which  it  was  at  least  needless  to  dismantle,  if  it 
«ould  be  conveniently  garrisoned  and  defended. 
Thos,  the  Church  secured  possession  of  many  beau- 
tiflil  pieces  of  scenery,  as  Mr.  VVhitefield  is  said  to 
have  grudged  to  the  Devil  the  monopoly  of  all  the 
nne  tunes. 

It  is  tnie,  that  this  policy  was  not  uniformW  ob- 
aerved.  The  story  of  the  celebrated  Jeanne  d^Arc, 
called  the  Maid  01  Orleans,  preserves  the  memorvof 
Buch  a  custom,  which  was  in  that  case  lumea  to 
the  prejudice  01  the  poor  woman  who  observed  it. 

It  is  wftlt  known,  ihat  this  unfor'unate  femnlefell 
mto  the  hands  nf  the  English,  nftnr  havinsj,  by  her 
coura«?e  and  enthusiasni,  inanifos'ed  on  manyim- 

poriBPt  ooonsions,  r<*vived  tho  dro')ping  coiirnge  of   .-...v,..^,  ...^  >'.«.»j,  ►"v  ^.-..*j  >*.  »-.—.«  ..^.....  -».^ 
ihc  French,  and  insured  them  with  the  hope  of  ]  ease  had  caused  to  neglect  that  course  of  moralfiv 


tho  innocent,  high-minded,  and  peiiiapa 
enthusiast  was  not,  we  axe  sorry  to  say,  a 
to  a  superstitious. fear  of  witchcraft,  but  a  cruel  ior 
stance  of  wicked  policy,  mingled  with  naU(^laI  Jea-». 
louay  and  hatred,' 

To  the  same  cauae,,  about  the.  same  peciod,  ««•, 
may  impute  tha  trial  of  the  Dacbeaa  4rf  <aeoce»teg» 
wife  of  the  food  Duke  XCumnhrey,  accused  of  coBr 
suiting  witcnee  concerning  the  mode  of  compaamng. 
the  death  of  her  huaband^s  nephew,  Henry  TL, 
The  Duchess  was  condemned  to  do  panance,.aDd; 
thereafter  banished  ip  the  Isle  of  Man,  while  several  1 
of  h^r  accomplices  died  in  prisoAi-or  were  executed. 
But  in  this  instance,  also,  the  alleflpd  witchcraft  waa.^ 
only  the  osiensiUe  cauae  of  a  procedure  which  had « 
its  real  aource  in  the  deep  hatred  between  the  Duka. 
of  Gloucester  and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  nia  iialf-bror 
ther.    The  same  pretext  was  used  by  KIchaxd  lU^^ 
when  he  brought  the  charge  of  sorcery  against  ,tka  ^ 
(^ueenTDowagec  Jane  ShorOi  and  the  queen^a  kiaa- 
men^   and  yet  again  waa,  by  that  unacrupobia 
prince,  directed  against  Morton,  alterwaxd  Archl^. 
ship  of  Canterbunr.  and  other  adherents  of  the  EacL 
of  Richmond.    The  accuaation,  in.  both  cases,  waa  • 
only  chosen  as  a  chaige  easily  made^  and-diffienUto 
be  eluded  or  repelled* 

But,  in  the  mean  while,  as  the  accusatiom  of  vritck*. 
craft  thus  aflbrded  lo  tyranny,  pr  policy,  the  ready 
meana  of  assailing  persona  whom  it  mig^t  not  hsie 
been  possible  to  convict  of  any  pther  cnme,  theaa-^ 
persion  itself  was  gradually  considered  with  mcreaaa 
of  terror,  aa  spreading  wider  and  becoming  mora . 
contamous.    So  early  as  the  year  J1398|  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  in  laving  down  rules  for  the  jadidal 
prosecuting  of  witches,  expreaa  theur  rc^n^  that  the 
crime  was  growing  more  (reqnent  than  in  aayiiir-  . 
mer  age.    tlia  more  severe  inquiries  and  fl'sgueat 
punishments,  by  which  the  judges  endeavoured  to 
check  the  progress  of  this  impious  practice,  seem  to 
have  increased  the  disease  (—as,  indeed,  it  has  been 
always  remarked,  that  those  morbid  aflections  ot 
mind  which  depend  on  the  imagination  are  sure  to 
become  more  common;  in  proportion  as  public  at- 
tention is  fastened  on  stories  connected  with  their 
display. 

In  the  same  centurv,  schisms,  arising  from  difta- 
ent  causes,  greatly  alarmed  the  Church  of  Rooie. 
TheuniversRi  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was  now  afloat, 
taking  a  different  direction  in  different  countries, 
had,  in  almost  all  of  them,  stirred  up  a  skeptical 
dissatisfaction  with  the  dogmas  of  tho  Church,-— 
such  views  being  rendered  more  creditable  to  the 
poorer  classes  through  the  corruprion  of  manners 
among  the  clergy,  too  niany  of  whom  wealth  and 
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WM  biii  mq^oiimii .  mIWm  do^^  In 
wmost  ere^  natton  m  EnroM,  there  lurlLed,  in  the 
crowded  citiee,  or  wild  aolitaoe  of  tlw  countrv,  sects 
woo  sgraed  chiefly  in  their  animosity  to  the  su- 
NBBfscy  of  Romei  end  their  desira  to  cast  off  her 
ooaunatiqn.  The  Waldenses  and^Aihiamsee  were 
parties  existiasiii  gnat  numbers  through  the  south 
of  France.  •Bomanista  became  eztremeljr  desirous 
Ao  Gomfauia  the  doctrine  of  the  heretics  with  witch- 
naft,,  whicL  according  to  their  account,  abounded 
aspeoislly  where  the  Prptestants  were  roost  nume- 
fous ;  end  the.  bitterness  increaatng,  they  scrupled 
IU4  to  throw  the  charge  of  sorcenr,  as  a  matter  of 
couiae,  OBon  those  who  dissented  oom  the  Catholic 
•tandsra  of  Cnih.  The  Jesuit  Delrio  allegeB  ee veral 
reasons  for  tbs  affinity  which  he.  considers  as  ex- 
iattng  between  the  Protestant  and  the  sorcerer;  he 
aosuses  the  former  of  embracing  the  opinion  of  \Vi»- 
nm^  ana  other  defenders  of  the  Devil,  (as  he  calls 
■lU  who  (wpose  his  own  opiniona  concerning  witch- 
crai]k4)TrthuB  forti(ying,the  kingdom  of  Satan  sgaiast 
thatoftheChuroh.* 

A  reroarkabia  passive  in  Monstrelet  puts  in  a, 
claar  view  the  point  aimed  at  by  the  Catholics  in 
thua  coniiiaing  and  blending  the  doctrines  of  here^ 
aii4  the  practice  of  witchcraft  and  how  a  meeting 
of  mofieasive  Protestanta  could  be  cunningly  ioen- 
tifled  with  a  Sabbath  of  haga  and  fiends. 

In  this  yeac,  [i4&fli4  in  the  town  of  Arraa  and 
county  of  Aruns,  arvse^  through  a  terrible  ana  mo* 
lancholy  chance,  an  oninion  called  I  know  not 
wny,  .the  Relkion  of  VaudoitU.  This  sect  con- 
aiaiadi  it  ia  .said,  of  certain  persons,  both  Men  and 
-women*  vrho*  under  cloud  of  night,  oy  the  power  of 
the  peviL  repairwi  to  some  solitary  spot,  amid 
woo4?  and  deserts,  where  the  Devil  appeared  before 
them  in  a  h^unan  lormt  eave  that  his  vissge  is  never 
pfor^ectlir  visible  to  them,-— read  to  the  assembly  a 
h^\  of  his  ordinanceet  informing  them  how  he 
would  be-obeyed,-^-distributed  a  very  little  moneyi 
and*  a  plentiAiI  mecu.,  which  was  concluded  by  a 
•cane  of  general  profligacy,— after  whicbt  each  one 
of  "the  pJariy  waa  oonvayed  home  to  her  or  his  own 
liabitation. . 

!*  On  aoouaationa  of  access  to  such  acia  of  mad- 
n^flSi"  concimiea  Monstrelet,  "  several  creditable 
persons  of  the  town  ot  Arras  were  seized  and  impri«>. 
aoMd«  along  with  some  foolish  women  and  persons 
of  nttle  coaaequenoe.  '  Theee  were  so  hornoly  tor- 
tufadi  that  some  of  them  admit ^ed  the  truth  of  the 
wbole  accasations,  and  said,  besides,  that  they  had 
m&m  and  recognised  in  their  nocturnal  assembly, 
many  .persona  of  rank,  prelates,  seigneurs,  aud  go- 
vernors of  hailliages  and  cities,  being  such  names 
aa.  the  ezaminators  had  suggested  to  the  persons 
eait^mnedv  while  they  constrained  them  by  torture 
to }  impeach  the  p«i«ons  \o  whom  they  belonged. 
Several  of  those  who  had  been  thusiuformed  against 
w#re  arrestad,  thrown  intQPrisoni  and  tortured  for 
•Q  UMM  a  timet  (hat  they  also  were  obliged  to  con> 
feas.  what  was  charged  against  them.  Al^r,  this, 
thase  ef  mean  condign  were  executed  and  inhu- 
manly burned,  while  the  richer  and  more  powerful 
of  the  accused  raaaomed  themselves  by  sums  of 
money,  to  avoid  the  punishment  and  the  shame  at- 
tending it  Many  even  of  those  also  confessed  be- 
ing persuaded  to  take  tha$  course  by  the  interroga- 
tors, who  promised  them  indemnity  for  life  and  for- 
tune. Some  there  were,  of  a  truth,  who  sufiered, 
with  marvellous  patience  and  constancy,  the  tor- 
ments inflicted  on  them,  and  would  confess  nothing 
imputed  to  their  charge ;  but  they,  too,  had  to  give 
laige  sums  to  the  judges,  who,  exacted  that  such  of 
them  as,  notwithstanding  their  mishandling,  were 
Btill  able  to  move,  sboula  banish  themselves  from 
that  part  of  the  country."^  Monstrelet  winds  up 
this  snockins  narrative  oy  informing  us,  "  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  whole  accusation 
waa  a  stratagem  of  wicked  men  for  their  own  co- 
vetous purooses,  and  in  order,  by  these  false  accu- 
sations ana  forced  confessions,  to  destroy  the  life, 
fame,  and  fortune  of  wealthy  persona." 

Delrio  himself  confesses  that  Franciscus  Baldui- 
.   ,  ■  Deliio.  de  Magia.    See  t)i«  Preface. 


naa  gives  an  aeooant  of  tfie  pmefwl^id  iwraWumpt^ 
bttt  real  persecution,  of  theae  WaUabaes,  in  wiintf 
terms  with  Monstrelet,  whose  suspicione  are  dis- 
tinctly spoken  out,  and  adda^  that  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  having  heard  the  affair  by  aepeal,  had  de- 
clared the  sentence  illegal,  and  the  judges  iniquitous, . 
by  aa  arrdt,  dated  2(Hh  May,  1491.    The  Jesuit  Del- 
no  quotes  the  passaga  but  adherea  with  lingering 
reluctance,  to  the  truth  of  the  accusation.-—"  The 
Waldenaea  (of  whom  the  Aibigenses  are  a  species) 
were,"  he  sayi^  "  never  free  from  the  most  wretched 
excess  of  fascination:"  and  finally,  though  he  al- 
lows the  conduct  of  the  judges  toliave  been  most 
odious,  he  cannot  prevail  on  himself  to  acquit  the 
parties  charged,  by  such  interested  accusers,  with, 
borroni   which  should   hardly  have  been   found  • 
proved  even  upon  the  most  distinct  evidence.    Ha 
appeals^  on  this  occaaion  to  Florimond's  work  on 
Antichrist.    The  introduction  of  that  work  deaeryea* 
to  be  quoted,  as  strongly  illustrative  of  the  condition 
to  which  the  country  was  reduced,  and  calculatedi 
to  make  an  impresaion  the  very  reverse  probably  oi. 
that  whk;h  the  writer  would  have  desired. 

"All those  who  have  afforded  us  some  signs  of . 
the  approach  of  Antichrist,  agree  t{iat  the  increase^ 
of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  is  to  distinguish  the  me* 
lancholy  i»sriod  of  his  advent:  and  was  ever  ageao 
afflicted  with  them  as  ours?    The  seats  desuned  fox , 
criminals  before  our  judicatories  are  blackened  with.. 
peAons  aocused  of  this  guilt.    There  are  not  judges  { 
enough  to  try  them.    Our  dungeons  are  gorged  with , 
them.    No  day  passes  that  we  do  not  render  our., 
tribunals  bloody  by  the  dooms  which  we  pronounce,. . 
or  in  whieh  we  do  not  return  to  our  homes  diacoun-^' 
tenanced  and  terrified  at  the  horrible  contents  of  the 
confessioiis  which  it   has  been  our  duty  to  hear,, 
And  the  Devil  is  counted  so  good  a  master,  that  \ 
we  cannot  commit  so  great  a  number  of  his  slaves  . 
to  the  fiameiL  but  what  there  ahall  arise  from  thsir 
aahes  a  number  su0cient  to  simply  their  place."t 

This  last  statement,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
niost  active  and  unsf^turing  inquisition  was  taking 
place,  corresponds  with  the  historical  notices  <^ , 
repeated  perseoutions  upon  (his  dreadful  Charge  of 
sorcery. ,  A  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  the  VIIL  rang  , 
the  tocsin  against  this  formidable  crime,  and  set , 
forth  in  the  m98t  dismal  colours  the  ^ilt  while  it 
stimulated  the  inquisitors  to  the  unsparmg;  diacham  , 
of  their  duty,  in  searching  out  and  punishing,  tn^ 
guilty.    "It  IS  come  to  our  ears,"  says  the  .hull,,, 
"  that  numbers  of  hot)i  sexes  do  not  avoid  to  have  . 
intercourse  with  the  infernal  ^ends,  and  Ihtt  by^ 
their  sorceries  they  afflict  both  man  and.  beast  ji. 
that  they  blight  the  marriage-bed,  destroy  the  births  ; 
of  women,  and  the  increase.of  cattle ;  they  blast  the 
com  on  the  ground,  the  grapes  of  the  vineyard,  t^ 
fhilta  of  the  trees,  the  gr^ss,  and  herbs  of  th6  field.** 
For  which  reasons,  the  mquisitors  were  armed  with  . 
the  apostolic  pow^r,  and  called  upon  to  '*  convict^  < 
imprison,  and  punish,"  and  so  forth. 

Dreadful  were  the  consequences  of  this  bnll  aH  / 
over  the  continent,  especially  in  Italy,  Germany,  and'' 
France. t  About  1485,  Cumanua  burned  as  witches. 
fbrtV'One  poor  women  in  one  year,  fn  the.cotmty  ox  ' 
Burlia.  In  the  ensuing  years^  he  continued  the , 
prosecution  with  such  Unremitting  zeal,  that  many 
fled  from  the  country. 

Alciatus  states,  that  an  inquisitor,  about  the  same 
period,  burned  a  hundred  sorcerers  in  Piedtnont,  • 
and  persevered  in  his  inquiries  till  human  patience 
was  exhausted,  and  the  people  arose  and  drove  him 
out  of  the  country,  after  which  the  jurisdiction  was 
deferred  to  the  archbishop.  That  prelate  consulted 
Alciatus  himself,  who  had  just  then  obtained  his 
doctor's  degree  in  civil  law,  to  which  he  was  after- 
ward an  honour.  A  number  of  unfortunate  wretches 
were  brought  for  judgment,  fitter,  according  to  the 
civilian's  opinion,  for  a  course  of  hellebore,  than  for 
the«takc.  Some  were  accused  of  having  aishonour-  * 
ed  the  crucifiXj  and  denied  their  salvation ;  others  of 
having  absconded  to  keep  the  Devil's  Sabbath,  in* . 

f  Plortnond  eooorminr  tke'  Anticfanit.  eap  7,  a.  s,  ignHuA  ^ 
Delrio,  dfl  Ma^a,  p.  830. 
I  Dr.  Hutchimon  quotei  R.  Butitor.  lOS,  l»l. 
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0^  rendezvous.     Several  of  their  hu'hands  and  rela 
trvca  Bworc  that  they  were  m  had  ^nd  avleep  durin*' 
these  pretrndeilcxcurpionf.    Alciatus  recommendeu 
gentle  and  temperate  mpaaiircs ;  and  the  minds  of 
the  coimtrrbccnnie  at  length  composed.* 

In  H'^'^,  the  eoiintry  four  lenj^ues  around  Oon- 
stanee  was  laid  waste  by  Ij;;htning  and  temj>e^t, 
and  two  women  being,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  made 
to  confess  themselves  jrudty  as  the  cause  of  the  de- 
vastation, suffered  death. 

About  1515,  five  hundred  persons  were  executed 
at  Geneva,  under  the  character  of  "  Protestant 
witches ;"  from  which  we  may  appose  many  suf- 
fered for  heresy.  Forty-etRht  witcnes  were  burned 
itRavensbnrgh  within  lour  years,  as  Hutchinson  re- 
ports, on  the  authority  of  Mcngho,  the  author  of  the 
;'  Maljeus  Maleficarum."  In  Lorraine,  ihc  learned 
inquisitor  Rcmigius  boasts  that  he  put  to  death  nine 
hundred  people  in  fifteen  years.  As  many  were  ba- 
nished from  that  country;  so  that  whole  towns 
were  on  the  point  of  becoming  desolate.  In  1524, 
a  thousand  persons  were  put  to  death  in  one  year  at 
Coma  in  Italy,  and  about  one  hundred  every  year 
alter  for  several  jears.t 

In  the  beginnnig  of  thd  n^xt  century,  the  perse- 
cQtion  of  witches  oroke  out  in  Prance  with  a  fury 
which  was  hardly  conceivable,  and  multitudes  w^e 
burned  amid  that  gay  and  lively  people.  Some  no- 
tion of  the  extreme  prejudice  of  their  judf^es  may  be 
drawn  from  the  words  of  one  of  the  inquisitors  them- 
aelves,  Pierre  de  Lancre,  royal  counsellor  in  the 
Parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  witn  whom  the  President 
EiQ)aignel ,  was  joined  in  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  certain  acts  of  sorcery,  reported  to  have  been 
committed  in  Labourt  an^  its  neighbourhood,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  about  the  month  of  May,  1619. 
A  few  extracts  from  the  preface  will  best  evince  the 
ttat^  of  mind  in  which  he  proceeded  to  the  discharge 
of  hia  commission. 

His  story  assumes  the  form  of  a  narrative  of  a  di- 
ntct  war  between  Satan  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Royal  Commissioners  on  the  other,  "because,"  says 
CDiinsellor  de Lancre,  wi^h  self-compjaisance,  "no- 
thing is  80  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  Fiend 
and  nis  dominions,  as  a  commission  with  such  ple- 
nary powers." 

'At  first,  Satafn  endeavorn'od  to  supply  hia  vassals 
who  were  brought  before  the  judges  with  strength 
to  support  the  examinadona,  so  that  if,  by  intermis- 
sion of  the  torture,  thfe  wretches  should  fall  into  a 
do2ie,  they  declared,  when  they  were  recalled  from 
it  to  the  question,  that  the  profound  stupor,  "had 
■omething  of  Paradise  in  it,— being  gflded,"  said  the 
judge,  "with  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Devil;" 
thoiaghin  all  probability,  it  rather  derived  its  charms 
from  the  natural  comparison  between  the  insensi- 
bility of  exhaustion,  and  the  previous  agony  of  acute 
torture,  ^he  judges  took  care  that  the  Fiend  sel- 
dotn  obtained  any  advantage  in  the  matter,  byre- 
fdaing  their  victims,  in  most  cases,  any  interval  of 
rest  or  sleep.  SWan  then  proceeded,  in  the  way  of 
direct  denance,  tO  stop  the  mouth  of  the  accused 
openly,  and  by  mere  force,  with  something  like  a 
visible  obstruction  in  their  throat.  Notwithstanding 
tluB»  to  put  theDcvil  to  shame,  some  of  the  accused 
found  means,  in  ?pite  of  him,  to  confess  and  be 
hanged,  or,  rather  burned.  The  Fiend  lost  much 
credit  by  his  failure^  on  this  occasion.  Before  the 
formidaSle  commissioners  arrived,  he  had  held  his 
cour  pl'nUre  before  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux,  and  in 
the  square  of  the  palace  of  Galienne,  whereas  he 
was  now  insulted  publicly  by  his  own  vassals,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  festival  of  the  Sabbath,  the  chil- 
dren and  relations  of  the  witches,  who  haa  suffered, 
not  sticking  to  say  to  him,  "Out  upon  you!  your 
prortiise  was,  that  our  mothers  who  were  prisontjrs 
should  not  die;  and  look  how  you  have  kept  your 
word  with  us!  They  have  been  burned,  and  are  a 
heap  of  ashes."  To  appease  this  mutiny,  Satan  had 
two  evasions.  He  produced  illusory  nres,  and  en 
*  Alciat.  PurLTR.  Juris,  lib.  viii.  o^ap.  S2.  I 
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inoffensive  as  thti'^e  which  he  exhit>fT«l  to  ?hr». 
.Ai;ain,  tukintj  his  refitsre  in  lie?*,  of  w^ich  hr  f«  irfff 
known  to  he  ihc  father,  fte  stoutly  nffirmeii  T*rtt 
their  pnrents,  who  seemed  to  have  «iLifT»»re<l.  w*i* 
snfe  in  a  foreirm  counti^',  and  that  if  their  chiMr?a 
would  call  on  ihem  fhejr  would  recPTVP  "an  answer. 
They  made  the  invocation  rrcrordingly,  and  Stttt 
answerer!  each  of  them  in  a  tone  wlrttrh  rcf»«TibW 
the  voice  of  the  lamented  narent,  almost  as  suTCces*- 
fully  as  Monsieur  Alexanme  could  havfe  done. 

Proceeding  to  a  yet  more  dose  attack,  the  com- 
miJ'sioners,  on  (he  eve  of  one  of  the  PieTid*»  Sab- 
bftihs,  placed  the  gibbet  on  which  tfeey  e-xemte* 
their  victims  just  on  ftie  spot  where  Satan's ^Wtrf 
chair  was  usually  stationed.   The  Devi!  was  mod! 
offended  at  such  an  aflfront,  and  yet  had  so  tfnis 
power  in  the  matter,  that  he  cotrld  only  expre«  laa 
resentmetit  by  threats,  that  he  would  hmne  Messiesr* 
D'Amon  and  D*Urtubbe,'  f^entlemen  who  liad  solfcit' 
cd  and  promoted  the  lasumgof  the  comminson,  aad 
would  also  burn  the  oondmiffiifonars  themselves  m 
Iheirown  fire.    We  regret  to  say,  that  Satan  wm 
unable  to  execute  eimer  of  these  laudable  nse^ 
tions.    AshaniH  of  his  exposes,  be  aband^neid  &r 
three  or  four  sittings  his  attendiince  on  the  8abb«^i9^ 
sending  as.  his  representatrrB  an  imp  of  /snboftfiastt 
account,  and  in  whom  no  one  reposed  confideace. 
When  he  took  courage  again  to  face  his  parlkmest, 
the  arch'fiend  covered  his  defection  by  aasufuiK  them 
that  he  had  been  engagni  in  a  lawtnift  witli  Ab 
Deity,  which  he  bad  gained  with  coata,  and  that  six* 
score  of  infant  children  Were  to  be  detivered  i^  tor 
him  in  name  of  damagiee,  and  the  witches  w«f»' 
directed  to  procure  such  victhns  eecoidine^y.    After 
this  grand  fictbn,  he  confined  himadf  t6  the  petty 
vengeance  of  impeding  the  acceaa  of  confessots  to 
the  condemned,  which  was  the  mons  eaay,  as  few  of 
them  could  speak  the  Basque  language.    I  t^ve  no 
time  to  detail  the  ingenious  method  by  which  tbe 
learned  Counsellor  de  Lanere  ex)>tains  why  the  cfii* 
tnct  of  Labourt  should  be  particniarly  esiposed  to 
the  i>e8t  of  sorcery.    The  chief  reason  seents  to  bcv 
that  it  is  a  mountainoos,*a  sterile,  and  a  border  eonii- 
try,  where  the  men  are  all  flahera,  and  the  wome*' 
smoke  tobacco,  and  wear  short  petticoats. 

To  a  person  Who,  in  this  presamptnotifl,  criflififi 
and  conceited  spirit,  has  composed  a  quarto  volume^ 
full  of  the  greatest  absurdities  and  grossest  obsoeni* 
ties  ever  impressed  on  paper,  it  was  the  pteasuiesf 
the  most  Christian  monarch  to  consign  the  most  alK 
solnte  power  which  could  be  Exercised  on  thcaS' 
poor  people :  and  he  might  with  ss  moeh  pmtleaos 
have  turned  a  ravenous  ieolf  upon  ai^Btide£ended 
flock,  of  whom  the  animal  Was  the  nnurai  enenir, 
as  they  were  his  natural  prey.    The  priest,  as  weir 
as  the  ignorant  peasant,  fell  under  the  saspidonor 
this  fell  commission :  and  De  Lanere  writes  with 
much  complacency,  that  the  accused  were  brsi^l ' 
to  trial  to  the  number  of  forty  hi  one  day, — with 
what  chance  of  escape,  when  the  judge»were  blind- 
ed with  prejudice,  and  could  only  hear  the  evkfeoes 
and  the  defence  through  the  medium  oi  an  ftnapie^ 
ter;  the  understanding  of  the  reader  may  essiiy  to- 
tiopate. 

Among  other  gross  transgressions  of  the  most 
ordinary  rules^  it  may  bo  remarked^  that  tbeaemsed. 
in  what  their  judges  called  oonfassions,  contradicted 
each  other  at  every  turn  respecting  the  descriotion 
of  the  Domdaniel  in  which  they  pretended  to  nave 
been  assembled,  and  the  fiend  who  presided  there. 
All  spoke  to  a  sort  of  gilded  throne ;  but  some  saw  a 
hideous  wild  he-goat  seated  there — some  a  man  dis- 
figured  and  twisted,  as  suffering  torture — some,  with 
better  taste,  beheld  a  huge  indistinct  form,  resem- 
bling one  of  those  mutilated  trunks  of  trees  found 
in  ancient  forests.  But  De  Lanere  was  no  "  D&nid 
come  to  judgment."  and  the  discrepance  of  evidencev 
which  saved  the  life  and  fame  of  Susannah,  made 
no  impression  in  favour  of  the  sorcerers  of  Labourt. 

Instances  occur  in  De  Lancre's  book  of  th%  trill 

and  condemnation  of  persons  accused  of  the  crinn 

1  of  lycanUiTopSy  &  superstition  which  was  chiefly  cur' 
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Rrtii  in  Ffffuieiik  but -wis  knpwA  in  other  cowitiij^ 
md  is  tfae*9ubject  of  greAt  d^hfite  betwectn  Wier, 
Df<iituie«  Se4Ht4  pn  the  one  haad,  and  tlieir  demonok>- 
pcttl  •avorearies  on  the  other.  The  idea,  said  the 
ane  ptiriv*  wasi  that  a  huftian  being  had  the  power, 
aj  sorcery,  ^  tranaforming  himaeU'  into  the  shape 
M  a  wolf,  and  ia  that  capacity,  beina  seized  with  a 
tpecirs  of 'fury,  he  rushed  out,  ODa  made  havoc 
&monfr  the  flocks,  slaying  and  wasting.  like  the  ani- 
Dial  whom  be  represaoted,  far  more  than  he  could 
levour.  The  more  incrodnlous  reasoncrs  would  not 
oJlow  of  a  real  transfbriDation,  whether  with  or  with- 
»ut  the  enchanted  hide  of  a  wolf,  which  in  some 
cases  was  sappoaed  to  aid  ihe  metumorphosis,  and 
contended  that  lyCantbropy  oolv  8ub8it^ted  as  a  wpful 
species  of  disease,  a  melaocholy  state  of  mind, 
broken  with  occasional  fiisof  insanity,  in  which  the 
patient  imagined  that  he  committed  ibe  ravages  of 
which  he  was  accused.    Such  a  person,  a  mere 

{rouUi,  was  tried  at  B^ancon.  who  gave  himself  out 
or  a  servant,  or  yeoman  pricker,  ofthe  Lord  of  the 
Forest,  so  he  called  his  sapehor,  who  was  judged  to 
be  the  Devil.  He  was,  by  his  master's  power,  trans- 
formed into  the  likenesa,  and  performed  the  usual 
functions,  of  a  wolf,  and  was  atioided  in  his  course 
br  one  larger,  whieb  he  supposed  the  Lord  of  the 
Forest  himseliC  These  wolves,  he  said,  ravaged  the 
flocks,  and  throttled  the  doga  which  stood  m  their 
defenca  If  either  had  not  seen  the  other,  he  howl- 
ed, after  the  mannev  of  the  animaL  to  call  his  com- 
rade to  his  share  of  the  prey  t  if  he  did  not  come 
upon  this  siiQial,  he  proceeded  to  bury  it  the  best 
vay  be  coulo. 

Such  was  the  general  persecution  under  Messrs. 
£spaignel  and  De  Lancre.  Manv  similar  scenes 
occurred  in  France,  till  the  edict  ot  Louis  XIV.  dis- 
chargins  all  future  prosecutions  for  witchcraft,  after 
whicn  the  crime  itself  was  heard  of  no  more.* 

While  the  spirit  of  superstition  was  working  such 
horrora  in  France,  it  was  not,  we  may  believe,  more 
idle  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  In  Spain  par- 
ticularly, long  the  residence  of  the  Moors,  a  people 
putting  deep  faith,  in  all  the  day-dreams  of  vAich- 
ieraft,  good  and  evil  genii,  spells,  and  talismans,  the 
•fdent  and  devotional  temper  of  the  old  Christians 
dictated  a  severe  research  after  sorcerers,  as  well 
tB  heretics,  and  relapsed  Jews  or  Mahometans.  In 
fiiiirmer  timesi  doling  the  subsistence  of  tlie  Moorish 
kingdoms  in  Spain*  a  school  was  supposed  to  be  kept 
•open  in  Toboso,  for  the  study,  it  is  said,  of  magic, 
tnit  more  likely  of  chvmistiy,  algebra,  and  other 
jpciencse,  which,.  aItof9ether  mistaken  by  the  ignorant 
•and  vulgar,  and  imperfectly  understood  even  oy  those 
who  stodied  them,  were  supposed  to  be  allied  to 
necromancy,  or  at  least  to  natural  magic.  It  was, 
of  oourse,  the  business  of  the  inquisition  to  puiify 
whatever  such  pursuits  had  left  of  suspicious  Catho- 
licism, and  their  labours  cost  as  much  blood  on  ac- 
<$U8ations  of  witchcraft  and  magic,  as  for  heresy  and 
relaf  ssi 

Even  the  colder  nations  of  Europe  were  subject  to 
the  same  epidemic  terror  for  witchcraft,  and  a  speci- 
nen  of  it  was  exhibited  in  the  sober  and  rational 
country  of  Sweden  about  the  middle  of  last  century, 
an  account  of  which,  being  translated  into  Eni^ish 
by  a  respectable  clergyman.  Doctor  Homeck,  excited 
general  suiprise  how  a  whole  people  oould  be  im- 
posed upon  to  the  degree  of  sheddmi^  much  blood, 
and  committing  great  cruelty  and  injustice,  on  ac- 
'Cqunt  of , the  idle  ulsehoods  propagated  by  a  crew  of 
<lyiog  children,  who,  in  this  case,  were  both  actors 
and  witnesses. 

The  melancholy  truth,  that  "  the  human  heart  is 
deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked,'' 
is  by  nothing  proved  so  strongly  as  by  the  imp^ect 
•ense  displayed  by  children  of  tne  sanctity  of  moral 
4ruth.  Both  the  gentleman  and  the  mass  of  the 
people^  as  they  advance  in  yearf,  lea^i  to  despise 
and  avoid  falsehood;  the  former  out  of  nride,  and 
from  a  remaining  feeling  deriyed  from  the  days  of 
cbivahy,  that  the  character  of  a  liar  ia  a  deadly  stain 
oB  their  honour  (  thet)ther,  from  some  general  re- 

•  Tha  laadsr  Biay  i«  lUr  00  aaeh  vlU  honwB  In  tba  caai«0f 
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flecuon  upoa  the  neceaaity  of  poeserying  a  character 
for  mlegnty  in  the  course  of  life,  and  a  sense  of  ihe 
truth  ofthe  common  adage,  that  "honesty  is  the 
best  policy."  But  these  are  acquired  habits  of  think- 
ing. The  cliild  -has  no  natural  love  of  truth,  as  is 
experienced  by  all  who  have  the  least  acquaintance 
with  early  youth.  If  they  are  charged  with  a  fault, 
while  they  can  hardlv  apeak,  the  first  words  they 
stammer  forth  are  a  falsehood  to  excuse  it.  Nor  is 
this  all :  the  temptation  of  attracting  attention,  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  importance,  the  desire  to  escape 
irom  an  unpleasing  task,  or  accomplish  a  holyday, 
will  at  any  time  overcome  th^  sentiment  of  truth,  so 
weak  is  it  within  them.  Hence  thieves  and  house- 
breakers, from  a  Burpriningly  early  period,  find  means 
of  rendering  children  useful  in  their  mystery :  nor 
are  such  acolytes  found  to  evade  justice  with  less 
dexterity  than  the  more  advanced  rogues.  Where  a 
number  of  them  are  concerned  in  the  same  miachief, 
there  is  something  resembling  virtue  in  the  fidelity 
with  which^he  common  secret  is  preserved.  Child- 
ren, under  the  usual  age  of  their  heing  admitted  to 
give  evidence,  were  necessarily  often  examined  in 
witch,  trials ;  and  it  is  terrible  to  see  how  often  the 
little  impostors,  from  spite,  or  in  mere  gayety  of 
spirit,  have,  by  their  art  and  perseverance,  made 
shipwreck  of  men's  lives.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  * 
discover  a  case,  which,  supported  exclusively  by  the 
evidence  of  children,  (the  confessions  under  torture 
eltcepicd,)  and  obviously  existing  only  in  the  young 
witnesscHS*  own  imagination,  has  been  attended  with 
such  serious  consequences,  or  given  cause  to  so  ^- 
tensive  and  fatal  a  delusion,  as  that  which  occurred 
in  Sweden. 

The  scene  was  the  Swedish  yillfijge  of  Mohra,  m 
the  province  of  Elfiand,  which  district  had  probably 
its  name  from  some  remnant  of  ancient  superstition. 
The  delusion  had  come  to  a  great  height  ere  it 
reached  the  ears  of  government,  when,  as  was  the 
general  procedure,  royal  commissioners  were  sent 
down^  men  well  fitted  for  the  duty  intrusted  to  them ; 
that  18)  with  ears  open  to  receive  the  incredibilities 
with  which  they  were  to  be  crammed,  and  hearts 
hardened  against  every  degree  of  compassion  to  the 
accused.  The  complaints  of  the  common  people, 
backed  by  some  persons  of  better  condition,  were, 
that  a  number  of  persons,  renowned  as  vntches,  had 
drawn  several  hundred  children  of  all  classes  under 
the  Devil's  authority.  They  demanded,  therefore, 
the  punishment  of  these  agents  of  hell,  reminding  the 
judges,  that  the  province  nad  been  clear  of  witches 
since  the  burning  of  some  on  a  former  occasion. 
The  accused  were  numerous,  so  many  as  threescore 
and  ten  witches  and  sorcerers  being  seized  in  the 
village  of  Mohra ;  three- and- twenty  confessed  their 
crimes,  and  were  sent  to  Faluna.  where  most  of 
them  were  executed.  Fifteen  of  the  children  were 
also  led  to  death.  Six- and- thirty  of  those  who 
were  young  were  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet,  as  it  is 
called,  and  were,  besides,  lashed  weekly  at  the  church 
doors  for  a  whole  year.  Twenty  of  the  youngest 
were  condemned  to  the  same  discipline  for  tht^ee 
days  only. 

The  process  seems  to  have  consisted  in  confront- 
ing the  children  with  the  witches,  and  hearing  the 
extraordinary  story  which  the  former  insisted  upon 
maintaining.  The  children,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  were  found  more  or  less  perfect  in  a  tale 
as  frill  of  impossible  absurdities  as  ever  was  told 
round  a  nursery  fire.    Their  confession  ran  thus ; 

They  were  taught  by  the  witches  to  go  to  a  cross 
way,  and  with  certain  ceremonies  to  invoke  the  De- 
vil oy  the  name  of  Antecessor,  begging  him  to  carry 
them  off  to  Blockula,  meaning,  perhaps^  the  Brock- 
enberg,  in  die  Hartz  forest,  a  mountam  infomona 
for  being  the  common  scene  of  witches'  meeting 
and  to  which  Ooifthe  represents  the  spirit  Menhis- 
topheles  as  conducting  his  pupil  Faustus.  The  Devil 
courteously  appeared  at  the  call  of  the  children,  in 
various  fbrms,  out  chiefly  as  a  nlad  Henv- Andrew, 
with  a  gray  coat,  red  and  bine  stockings,  a  red  betrd, 
a  high-crowned  hat,  with  linen  of  yanoos  coloars 
wrapped  round  it,  and  garters  of  peculiar  leiuth.  He 
sot  each  ohiki  on  101110  beast  of  hit  proinduifi  and 
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Anointed  them  trhh  t  cettain  tmsnent  composed  of 
the  scrapings  of  altars,  and  the  filings  of  church- 
clocks.  There  is  here  a  discrepance  of  evidence 
which,  in*another  court,  would  iiave  cast  the  whole. 
Most  of  the  children  considered  their  journey  to  be 
corporeal  and  actual.  Some  supposed,  however, 
that  their  strength,  or  spirit,  only  travelled  with  the 
fiend,  and  that  thdr  body  remained  behind.  Very 
few  adopted  this  last  hyjiothesis,  though  the  parents 
unanimously  bore  witness,  that  the  bodies  of  the 
children  remained  in  bed,  nnd  could  not  be  awaken- 
ed out  of  a  derp  si' ej),  thouj;li  they  shook  them  for 
the  purpose  or  awakrninp  them.  So  strong  was, 
never thel(&s,  the  belief  of  nurses  and  mothers  in 
their  actual  transportation,  that  a  sensible  clergy- 
maii,  menuoned  in  theprefaee.  who  had  resolved  he 
woiud  wateli  his  son  the  whole  niaht,  and  see  what 
hag  or  fiend  would  take  him  from liis  arms,  had  the 
utmost  difficulty,  notwithstanding,  in  convincinghis 
mother  that  the  child  had  not  been  transported  to 
Blockula,  during  the  very  night  he  held  him  in  his 
^unbrace. 

The  learned  translator  candidly  allows,  "out  of 
BO  great  a  multitude  as  were  accused,  condemned, 
and  executed,  there  might  be  some  who  suffered  un- 
justly, and  owed  their  death  more  to  the  malice  of 
their  euemies  than  to  their  skill  in  the  black  art,  I 
will  readily  admit.  Nor  will  I  deny,"  he  continues. 
'*  but  that  when  the  news  of  these  transactions  tuid 
accounts,  how  the  children  bewitched  fell  into  nts 
and  strange  unusual  postures,  spread  abroad  in  the 
kingdom,  some  fearful  and  credulous  people,  if  thev 
saw  their  children  any  way  disordered,  mi^ht  think 
they  were  bewitched,  or  ready  to  be  earned  away 
by  imps."*  The  learned  gentjeman  here  stops  short 
in  a  train  of  reasoning,  which,  followed  out,  would 
have  deprived  the  world  of  the  benefit  of  his  trans- 
lation. For,  if  it  was  possible  that  some  of  these 
unfortunate  persona  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  malice  of 
their  neighbours,  or  the  prejudices  of  witnesses,  as 
be  seems  ready  to  grant,  is  it  not  more  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  the  whole  of  the  accused  were  con- 
victed on  similar  grounds,  than  to  allow,  as  truth^  the 
slightest  part  of  ilie  gross  and  vulgar  impossibilities 
upon  which  alone  their  execution  can  be  justified  1 

The  Blockula,  which  was  the  object  of  their  jour- 

Sey,  was  a  house  having  a  fine  gate  painted  with 
ivers  colours,  with  a  paddock,  in  which  they  turned 
the  beasts  to  graze  which  had  brought  them  to  such 
scenes  of  revelry.  If  human  beings  had  been  em- 
ployed, they  were  left  slumbering  against  the  wall 
ojf  the  house.  The  plan  of  the  Devil's  palace  con- 
sisted of  one  largo  banqueting  apartment,  and  seve- 
ral withdrawing-rooms.  Their  food  was  homely 
eiiough,  being  broth  made  of  coleworts  and  bacon, 
with  Dread  and  butter,  and  milk  and  cheese.  The 
same  acts  of  wickedness  and  profligacy  were  com- 
mittod  at  Blockula  which  are  usually  supposed  to 
take  place  upon  the  Devil  s  Sabbath  elsewlierc  ;  but 
there  was  this  particular,  that  the  witches  had  son's 
and  daughters  by  the  fiends,  who  were  married  to- 
gether, and  produced  an  offspring  of  toads  at^d 
seipents. 

These  confessions  b<ung  delivered  before  the  ac- 
cused witches,  they  at  nrst  stoutly  denied  them  ;  at 
last  some  of  them  burst  into  tears,  and  acquiesced  in 
the  horrors  imputed  to  them.  They  said,  the  prac- 
tioe  of  carrying  off  children  had  been  eulargedi  very 
lately,  (which  shows  the  whole  rumours  to  have 
ariseD  recently ;)  and  the  despairing  wretches  con-^ 
firmed  what  the  children  said,  with  many  other  ex- 
travagant circumatances,  as  the  mode  of  elongating 
a  goqt's  back  by  means  of  a  spit,  on  which  we  care 
not  to  be  particular.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  that 
the  Devil,  desirous  of  enjoying  his  own  reputation 
among  his  subjectSj  pretended  at  one  time  to  oe  dead, 
and  was  much  lamented  at  Blockula— but  he  soon 
revived  again. 

Some  attempts  "these  witches  had  made  to  harm 
individuals  on  middle  earth,  but  with  little  success. 
One  old  sorceroes,  indeed,  attempted  to  strike  a  nail, 
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grven  het  bf  the  tkmli  for  thit  iwu  pete,  into  th^had 
of  the  ministefr  of  filflandi  bat  aa  th€  acaH  waad 
unusual  solidity,  the  rerefendffentleiiMn  only  feb  i 
headache  from  her  efforts.  Tnev  coatld  not  be  fier- 
suaded  to  exhibit  any  of  their  tricks  before  tbe  eon- 
mlssioners,  excusing  themselvee  b|^  alleniff  Hnt 
their  witchcraft  had TeA  them,  and  that  the  Devil  had 
amused  them  with  the  visionof  abumitigpit,  Lbtbu 
a  hand  thrust  out  of  it. 

The  total  number  who  loet  their  lives  on  this  oa- 
piilar  oocanon,  was  fomscore  and  four  persooa 
including  fifteen  chitdren;  and  at  this  expense  a 
blood  was  extinguished  a  flame  Cbat  arose  aa  sad- 
denly,  burned  as  fiercelv,  and  deeayed  as  rapidly,  u 
any  portent  of  the  kind  within  the  annals  <rf  super- 
stition. The  commissioners  returned  to  court  wiili 
the  high  approbation  of  all  concerned — sprayers  wwn 
ordere<i  through  the  churohes  weekly,  fbat  Heaves 
would  be  pleased  to  restrain  the  powers  of  the  Devil 
and  deliver  the  poor  creatures  who  hitherto  had* 
groaned  under  it.  as  well  as  the  ianocent  efaiJdteo, 
who  were  carried  off  by  hundreds  at  once. 

If  we  could  ever  learn  the  true  explanation  of  thb 
story,  we  should  probably  iSnd  that  the  cry  was  kd 
by  some  clever  mischievous  boy;  who  wished  to 
apologize  to  his  parents  for  Itinff  an  boar  longer  in 
the  morning,  by  alleging  he  bad  been  at  Blockida 
on  the  preening  night :  and  that  tbe  desire  to  beas 
much  distinguished  as  their  eomrade,  had  stimidaded 
the  bolder  and  more  acute  ot  his  eompaniona  to  ike 
like  falsehoods;  while  those  of  weaker  min^  as- 
sented, either  from  fear  of  punishment,  or  the  iaree 
of  dreaming  over  at  night  the  horrors  whiefa  were 
dinned  into  their  ears  an  day.    Thoae  who  were  in- 
genuous, as  it  was  termed,  m  their  ooofeaaonai  re- 
ceived praise  and  encouragament }  and  those  w^ 
denied,  or  were  silent,  and,  as  it  was  consideced.  im- 
penitent, were  sure  to  besr  the  harder  share  of  the 
punishment  whiehwas  addressed  to  all.    It  is  worth 
while  also  to  observe,  that  the  smarter  chiklren  be- 
gan to  improve  their  evidence,  and  add  toucbea  to 
the  general  picture  of  Blockula.    ^  Some  of  the 
children  talked  much  of  a  whit^  anitel,  which  ostd 
to  forbid  them  what  the  Devil^  bid  them  do,  and  told 
them  that  these  doings'should  not  last  long.— -lifd, 
they  added,  this  better  being  would  place  hnim 
sometunes  at  the  door  between  the  witches  a»d  #e 
children,  and  when  they  came  to  Mockula,  hepiriiid 
tlie  children  back,  but  the  witebes  went  in." 

This  additionaf  evidence  speaks  for  itael£  lad 
shows  the  whole  tsle  to  be  the  fiction  of  the  ebikiren^s 
imagination,  which  some  of  them  wished  to  ia- 
prove  upon.  The  reader  may  constdt,  *'AnAcco8at 
of  what  happened  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  in  tbe 
years  1660  and  1670,  and  afterward  translated  oar  of 
High  Dutch  into  English,  by  Dr.  Antony  Honiack,-" 
attached  to  GlanviHe^s  *'  Sadducismua  Trnmipba- 
tus.^  The  translator  refers  to  the  evidence  of  Baron 
Sparr,  ambassador  from  the  cOurt  of  Sweden  to  the 
court  of  England,  in  1672 ;  and  that  of  Baron  Lwn- 
berg.  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  same  pow«r,  both 
of  whom  attest  the  coiifeamon  and  exoeation  of  tbe 
witches.  The  King  of  Swedfen  bimaclf  ans  weald 
the  express  inquiries  of  the  Duke  of  Hotstein  mii^ 
marked  reserve.  "  His  judges  and  commiesioaera" 
he  said,  "  had  caused  divers  men,  vtromen,  and  dJiiM- 
ren  to  be  b\irned  and  executed,  on  sacn  prsfaant 
evidence  as  was  brought  before  tnem.  Bat  whether 
the  actions  confessed,  and  proved  a^puost  them, 
were  real,  or  only  the  effects  of  strong  miaglnatioik, 
he  was  not  us  yet  able  to  determine ;"— a  sofficieat 
reason,  perhaps,  why  punishment  shoald  have  bean 
at  least  deferred  by  tne  interposition  of  the  royal 
authority. 

We  must  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Britain,  in  whiob 
our  knowledge  as  to  such  events  is  neceasarilymera 
extensive,  and  where  it  is  in  a  high  degree  more  in- 
teresting to  oiur  present  purpose. 


LETTER,VIII.  ^ 

Tbe  E%ta  of  tbe  Wiich  aapcmtitiBo  an  to  be  traced  jo  tb*  La^is 
of  a  Kinrdom— Ufu&liy  puftiineo  fa'Shcmnd  a«  a  Crime  eqB* 
neeted  wifb  Pobtier- Attempt  at  Murder  Ibr  Witelietaft  notia 
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_  __  of  Banftlbr'Wllttharaft  «on- 

•eotad  with  Suto  CriiiiM-acahitwonicory  VIII.-Bow  Wileh. 
enn  wu  retarded  by  th«  thro«  leadltif  r^ecti  of  R<}lifinn  in  th« 
iXiteenth  Century :  Drat,  by  the  CaUwIicfl ;  iecoud,  by  the  Cul* 
finitiB;  third,  brtiie  Cbureh  of  Enjgland  and  Lirtherann— Ini- 
poilttm  uo wanly  ooiintenaoc«d  by  individual  CathoHc  Piimllm, 
and  al«o  by  mime  Puriianic  rlentymcn  -pJiatute  of  156«,  and 
lomi>  Canes  nam  it— Cane  of  niv<lalo— Ca*t'  of  the  Witcho*  nf 
Warlwia.  and  Execution  of  the  Faini'y  of  Samuel -That  ot  Jane 
Wenhiim,  in  which  •omo  Chunrh  nfEnglaiul  rhTtrymi-n  insii^tMl 
on  the  Pn-rtocutiun— Hulchinsofi'i  Robuko  to  tliem— Jamcfl  the 
Ftntt'8  Opinion  of  WiichrraP— Hiaceietiniled  Statutt*.  rJtic.  I. 
—Canon  iMtssed  by  (lie  Coiiiiwuiion  ttrairifl  Po^'.tr'ii.'ion— Case 
of  Mr.  Fmrf:ix'«  Children— ]>aiira8biri'  \Vitrhc«  in  !«IJ— Aiiotin  r 
Diicovory  in  IMI-  WebHtor'*  Arcount  of  tJMi  Manner  in  vvhicli 
the  ImiKisture  was  mnnapel— Supe'iorlly  of  tiw  CaKiniati*  in 
|bllnwi>d  by  a  tevero  Pro»t'ruli«»n  of  Wiiche«— Extjcution*  in 
ftilR>lk.  &c.  to  a  dreadful  Kxtent— IIopKicw,  the  prettndeil 
■WilelTfintier.  ttie  Cuusmj  of  these  Cnicltlcs— His  brutal  Pmrtircsi 
— Hi«  Letter -Execniion  of  Mr.  LowiiT-HopkinM  punished  - 
Re^tonttion  of  Char1i>-i— Tr»al  ofCovo— of  Duony  and  Cailendpr 
beftjfi?  Lord  Halt*— Koyal  Society  and  Profnta  of  Knowleilye 
—  Somcrsi'l-hire  WitrJvi— Oi>iiiion8  of  tlio  PojrtilartJ — A  Wo- 
man gwiiin  fnr  WjidicrHft  at  Onkly— Mimfoi;  at  Trinjr— Art 
afaiiWT  WitchcraA  olv)h>lH*d.  and  ibe  F>lief  in  the  Crime  b*»- 
etimet  forgotten  -Witob  TiiaL*  in  New  En  el  and— Da  me  Glover"« 
Trial— Affliction  of  the  Parviaes.  and  fritrhiful  Increase  of  Iho 
Proat'cuiions— Suddenly  put  a  atop  to— The  Pcnitcnot  of  tho»u 
eooconicd  in  tbeoi. 

OuB  account  of  Demonology  in  England  must 
tiatturally,  as  in  every  other  country,  depend  chiefly 
on  the  instances  which  history  contains  of  the  laws 
end  prosecutions  against  witchcraft.    Other  soper- 
ititions  arose  and  decayed,  were  dreaded  or  despised, 
without  irreater  embarrassment,  in  the  provinces  in 
which  tncy  have  a  temporary  currency,  than  that 
cowards  and  children  go  out  more  seldom  at  night, 
while  the  reports  of  ghosts  and  fairies  are  peculiarly 
cirrrent.    But  when  the  alarm  of  witchcraft  arises, 
Superstition  dips  her  hand  in  the  blood  of  the  per- 
sons accuBed,^  and  tftcords  in  the  annals  of  jurispru- 
dence their  trials,  and  the  causes  alleged  in  vindica- 
tion of  their  execution.    Respecting  other  fantastic 
Sllesafions,  the  proof  is  necessarily  transient  and 
Oubtfui,  depending  ^pon  the  maccurate  testimony 
of  Va^e  report  anqof  doting  tradition.    But  in  cases 
»0f  wrtchcraft,  we  have  betore  us  the  recorded  evi- 
dence upon  which  Judge  and  jury  acted^  and  can 
Vbrm  an  epinion  with  some  degree  of  certamtjrof  the 
grounds,  real  or  fknciivl,  on  which  they  ar^aitted  or 
itondemncd.    It  is,  therefore,  in  tracing  this  part  of 
D\6raono1ogy,  with  its  acconrpairfing  cnrcumstances, 
that  wehavQ  the  best  chance  of^ obtaining  an  accu- 
Virt*  vfew  of  otlr  subject. 

The  existence  of^  witchcraft  was,  no  dotibt,  re- 
eeiTea  and  credited  in Eng^innd,  as  in  thecountries 
'pn  the  Continent,  and  onginaHy  punished  accord- 
ingty.  But  after  the  ftnirteenth  century,  the  prac- 
tifcfes  which  fell  under  such  a  description  were 
thought  unworthy  of  any  tteciiliar  animadvervbn, 
unless  they  were  connected  with  something  which 
would  have  been  of  itself  a  capital  crime,  by  what- 
ever means  it  had  been  either  Assayed  or  accom- 
pffshtd.  Thtxs,  the  supposed  paction  between  a 
witch-  and  the  demon  was  perhaps  deemed  in  itself 
to  have  terrors  enough  to  prevent  its  becoming  an 
ordinaiY  crime,  and  Mfas  not;  therefore,  visited  with 
tiny  staltitory  penalty.  But  to  attempt  or  execute 
hoaily  harm  to  others,  through  meansof  evil  spirits, 
or,  in  a  word,  by  the  black  art,  was  actionable  at 
common  kiw,  as  much  as  if  the  party  accused  had 
done  the  same  harm  with  an  armw  or  pistol-shot. 
The  deatrtrction  or  abstraction  of  goods  by  the  like 
mstrmnents,  supposing  the  cfiftrge  proved,  would, 
in  bTie  manner,  be  ponisfiable.  Aforliori,  the  con- 
snlting  soothsayers,  familiar  spirits,  or  the  like,  and 
the  crt)taining  and  circuiting  pretended  prophecies, 
to  the  tiuFcttiement  of  the  state,  and  the  endanger- 
ing'of  the  king's  title,  is  yet  a  hi^er  degree  of  guilt. 
And  if  maybe  remarked,  that  the  inquiry  into  the 
date  of  the  king's  life  bears  a  close  affinity  with  the 
desnini^  or  compassing  the  death  of  the  sovereign, 
whi/^h  18  the  essence  of  high  treason.  Upon  such 
charges,  repeate<l  trials  fook,^  place  in  the  courts  of 
the  English,  and  condemnations  were  pronounced, 
with  sufficient  justice,  no  doubt,  where  the  con- 
nexion between  the  resort  to  sorcefers^  and  the  de- 
sigT»  to  perpetrate  a  felony,  could  be  clearly  proved. 
W?  would  not.  indeed,  be  disposed  to  go  the  length 
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1  of  so  bkh  an  fttrthority  »9  Seidell,  who  prorflMlloee 
(in  his  ^ahle-taUe^)  that  if  a  man  heartily  believed 
that  he  could  take  the  life  of  another  by  waving  his 
hat  three  times,  and  crying  Buzz!  and  should,^ un- 
der this  fixed  opinion,  wave  his  hat  and  cry,  Bnzx  I 
accordingly,  he  ought  to  be  executed  as  a  muitlcrer. 
Rut  a  false  prophecy  of  the  king's  death  is  not  to  be 
dealt  with  exactly  on  the  usual  principle ;  because, 
however  idle  in  itself,  tho  promulgation  of  such  a 
prcdirfion  has,  in  times  svien  as  we  are  speaking  of, 
a  strong  ti'iidency  to  work  its  comph  tion. 

Many  persons,  and  some  of  great  celebrity,  suffer- 
ed far  the  chorine  of  trafficking  with  witches,  to  the 
prejudice  of  those  in  authority.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  instance  of  the  Duchess  of  Glouces- 
ter, in  Henry  the  Sixth's  reign,  and  that  of  the 
Queen  Dowager's  kinsmen,  in  the  Prote/^iorate  of 
Richard,  afterwanl  the  Third.  In  1521,  he  Duke 
of  Buckingham  was  beheaded,  owing  much  to  bis 
having  listened  to  the  predictions  of  one  Piiar  Hop- 
kins. In  the  same  reign,  the  Maid  of  Kent,  who 
had  been  esteemed  a  prophetess,  was  put  to  death 
as  a  cheat.  She  sufTered  with  seven  persons  who 
had  managed  her  fits  for  the  support  of^  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  confessed  her  fraucf  upon  the  scaffold. 
About  seven  years  after  thi^,  Lord  Hungerford  was 
beheaded  for  consulting  certain  soothsayers  con- 
cerning the  length  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  life.  But 
these  cases  rather  relate  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
sorcery  was  employed,  than  to  the  fact  of  using  it. 

Two  rcmarkaole  statutes  were  passed  in  the  year 
1541 ;  one  against  false  prophecies,  the  other  against 
the  act  of  conjuration,  witchcraft,  and  sorcery,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  against  breaking  and  destroying 
crosses.  The  former  enactment  was  certainly  made 
to  ease  the  suspicious  and  waj^ward  fears  of  the 
techy  King  Hennr.  The  prohibition  against  witch- 
craft might  be  also  dictated  by  the  king's  jealoti» 
doubts  or  hazard  to  the  succession.  The  enactment 
against  breaking  crosses  was  obviously  desired  la 
check  the  ravages  of  the  reformers,  who,  m  Eng- 
land as  well  as  elsewhere,  desired  to  sweep  away 
Popery,  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  This  fatter 
statute  was  abrogated  in  the  first  year  of  Edwart) 
VI.,  perhaps  as  placing  an  undue  restraint  on  the 
%eat  of  good  Protestants  against  idolatry. 
'  At  length,  in  1562,  a  formal  statute  against  sor- 
cery, as  penal  in  itself,  was  actually  passed :  but  as 
the  penalty  was  limited  to  the  pillory  for  the  first 
transgression ^  the  legislature  probably  regarded 
those  who  might  be  brought  to  trial  as  impostors 
rather  than  wizards.  There  are  instances  of  indi- 
viduals tried  and  convicted  as  impostors  and  cheats, 
and  who  acknowledged  themselves  such  before  the 
court  and  people:  but  in  their  articles  of  visitation, 
the  prelates  directed  inquiry  to  be  made  after  those 
who  should  use  enchantments,  witchcraft,  soteerf, 
or  nny  like  craft,  invented  by  the  Devil, 

But  it  is  here  proper  to  make  a  pause,  for  theptir> 
pose  Of  inquiring  in  what  manner  thereli^oiis  dis- 
putes which  occupied  all  Europe  abotit  this  time  ;n- 
Quenced  the  proceedings  of  the  rival  sects  in  re^tion 
to  Demonology. 

The  Papal  church  had  long  reigned  hy  the  prot^d 
and  absolute  humour  .which  she  had  assumed,  of 
maintaining  every  doctrine  ^hich  her  rulers  had 
tidopted  in  dark  ages  i"  hut  this  pertinacity  at  length 
made  her  citadel  too  latigc  to  be  defended  at  every 
point,  hy  a  garrison  whom  prudence  would  have  re- 
quired to  abandon  positions  which  had  been  taken 
in  times  of  darkness,  and' were  onsuited  to  the  war- 
fare of  a  more  enlightened  age.  The  sacred  motto 
of  the  Vatitian  was,  **  Vestigia  nulla  rdrorsumf^ 
and  this  rendered  it  impossible  to  comply  with  the 
more  wise  and  moderate  of  her  own  party,  who 
would  otherwise  have  desired  to  make  fiberal  con- 
cessions to  the  Protestants,  and  thus  prevent,  in  its 
commencement,  a  formidable  schism  in  the  Christian 
world. 

To  the  system  of  Rome  the  Calvinists  offered  the 
most  determined  opposition,  affecting,  upon  evety 
occasion,  and  on  all  points,  to  observe  an  order  Of 
church-government,  as  well  aS  of  worship,  exprcsij- 
!y  in  the  teeth  of  its  ehsetment^r^n  a  word',  to  he 
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%  goiid  Protestant,  thef  Hold  it  almost  GMentUl  tft 
be*  iii  all  things,  diametncaiiy  oppoaite  to  the  Ca- 
tholic form  and  faith.  Aa  the  foundation  of  this 
aect  waa  laid  in  republicaa  states;  as  its  clerical 
discipline  was  settled  on  a  donlbcratic  basis ;  and  aa 
the  countries  which  adopted  that  fonn  of  govern- 
ment were  chiefly  poor,  the  preachers,  having  lost 
the  rank  and  opulence  enjoyed  by  the  Roman 
Church,  were  gradually  thrown  on  the  support  of 
the  people.  Insensibly  thev  became  occupied  with 
the  ideas  and  teneis  natural  to  the  c9mmon  people, 
which,  if  they  have  usually  the  merit  of  being  ho- 
nestly conceived  and  boldly  expressed,  are  not  the 
Was-  often  adopted  with  credulity  and  precipitation, 
and  carried  into  effect  with  unhesitating  harshness 
And  seventy. 

Between  these  extremes  the  Churchmen  of  Eng- 
land endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course,  retaining 
a  portion  of  the  ritual  and  forms  of  Rome,  as  in 
thamselrea  admirable,  and  at  any  rate  too  greatly 
venerated  by  the  people,  to  be  changed  merely  for 
opposltion'a  sake.  Tnetr  comparatively  undilapida- 
tad  revenue,  the  connexion  of  their  system  with  the 
atate,  with  vifewa  of  ambition  as  ample  as  the  station 
of  a  churchman  ought  to  command,  rendered  them 
indq>cndent  of  the  necessity  of  courting  their  flocks 
hy  any  means  save  regular  discharge  of  their  duty ; 
and  the  excellent  provisions  made  for  their  educa- 
tion afforded  them  learning  to  confute  ignorance, 
aoid  enlighten  prejodioe. 

Such  oeing  the  general  character  of  the  three 
•Churches,  their  belief  in,  and  persecution  of,  such 
crimes  aa  witchcraft  ana  sorcery,  were  necessarily 
modelled  upon  the  peci^Uar  tenets  which  each  syAtem 
professed,  and  gave  nae  to  various  results  in  the 
•countries  where  they  were  severally  received. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  aa  we  have  seen,  i^raa  ua- 
willing,  in  her  period  of  undisputed  power,  to  call  in 
the  secular  arm  to  puniah  ipen  for  witchcraft,  a 
orime  which  fell  eapecially  under  ecclaaiastical  cog- 
niaance,  and  could,  according  to  her  belief^  be  aub- 
•dued  by  the  spiritual  arm  alone.  The  learned  men 
kt  the  head  of  the  eatablishment  might  aafely  de- 
iflpiae  the  attempt  at  those  hidden  arts  as  imposaiblej 
•or,  even  if  they  were  of  a  more  credulous  disposi- 
tion, they  might  be  unwilling  to  make  lawa  by 
which  their  own  inqviriea  in  the  mathematica,  al- 
^bra,  chymiatry.  and  other  purauita,  vulgarly  aiip- 
poaed  to  approach  the  confinea  of  magic  art,  might 
'Be  inconveniently  restricted.  The  more  selfish  part 
•of  the  prieathood  might  think  that  a  general  beUef 
in  the  existence  of  witches  should  be  permitted  to 
remain,  as  a  source  both  of  power  and  of  revenue — 
that  if  there  were  no  posseaaions,  there  could, be  no 
e^orciam  feea^-and,  in  short,  that  a  wholesome 
iaith  in  all  the  absurditiea  of  the  vulgar  creed,  as  to 
supernatural  influences,  was  necessaryto  maintain 
the  influence  of  Diana  of  £pheau8.  They  suflered 
Stella  to  be  manufactured,  aince  every  friar  had  the 
power  of  reversing  them-^they  permitted  p(Mfi9n  to 
ne  distilled,  because  every  convent  had  the  antidote, 
jvhich  was  disposed  of  to  all  who  chose  to  demand 
It.  It  was  not  till  the  universal  progresa  of  heresy, 
an  tb^  end  of  the  iUteenth  century,  that  the  buU  of 
Pope  Innocent  VlIL,  already  quoted,  called  to  9on- 
vict,  imprison,  and  condemn  the  sorcerers,  chiefly 
because  it  waa  the  object  to  transfer  the  odium  of 
these  crimes  to  the  Waldenaes,  and  excite  and  (Hrect 
the  public  hatred  against  the  new  sect,  by  confound- 
ing their  doctrines  with  the  influences  of  the  Devil 
and.  his  Fienda.  The  bull  of  rope  Innocent  was 
afterward,  in  the  year  1523.  enforced  by  Adrian  VI., 
with  a  new  one,  in  which  excommunication  was 
■directed  i«ainst  aorctrers  and  herttica. 

While  Rome  thus  positively  declared  heraelf 
against  witches  and  sorcerers,  the  Calvihiats,  in 
whose  numbers  must  be  included  the  greater  part  of 
the  English  Puritans,  who,  though  they  had, not 
finally  severed  from  the  communion  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  yet  disapproved  of  her  ritual  and  ceremo- 
niea,  aa  retaining  too  much  of  the  Papal  stamp, 
ranked  themsdvea,  in  accordance  with  their  uaual 
policy^  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  doctrine  o^ 
the  Hother  Church.    Thev  assumed  ia  the  opposite 
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omnipotent  authoifty.  Ilie  exorcisms,  fbrma,  aae 
rites  W  which 'eood  Catholics  believed  that  inee- 
nate  nends  could  be  expelled,  and  evil  apiiita  d 
every  kind  rebuked — these,  like  the  holy  water,  chi 
robes  of  the  pr\est,  and  the  sign  of  the  croaa,  th 
Calvinists  considered  either  with  scorn  and  o»- 
tempt,  as  the  tools  of  deliberate  quackery  and  is- 
posturp,  or  with  horror  and  loathing,  as  the  litea- 
blenlli  and  instruments  of  an  idolatrous  system. 
Such  of  them  as  did  not  absolutely  deny  the  si- 

Kernatural  powers  of  which  the  RoroaniAta  madi 
oast  reganied  the  success  of  the  exorcisingr  prie^ 
to  whatever  extent  they  admitted  it.  as  at  oeat  & 
casting  out  of  devils  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  i&e 
King  of  the  Devils.  They  saw  also,  and  reaeani 
bitterly,  the  attempt  to  confound  any  disAcnt  from 
the  doctrines  of  Rome  ^ith  the  pronencss  to  anefl- 
couragement  of  rites  of  sorcery.  On  the  whole,  ^ 
Calvinists,  generally  speaking^  were,  of  all  the  eoo- 
tending  sects^  the  most  suspicious  of  sorcery,  the 
most  i^ndoubting  believers  in  its  existence,  and  tkt 
most  eager  to  follow  it  up  with  what  they  ooaoeival 
to  be  the  due  punishment  of  the  moat  feaiiol  of 
Crimea. 

The  leading  divines  of  the  Church  of  EiulaBd 
were,  without  doubt,  fiindamentally  as  much  qp- 
poaea  to  the  docirinea  of  Rome,  as  tnoae  who  alto- 
gether diaclaimed  opinions  and  ceremonies,  laenl^ 
because  she  had  entertained  them.  But  their  poo- 
tion  in  aodety  tended  strongly  to  keep  them  ham 
adopting,  on  such  subjects  as  we  are  nowdiaciissinA 
either  the  ea^^r  credulity  of  the  vulvar  nuad  or  cbe 
fanatic  ferocity  of  theii'  Ual vinistic  nvaJ&  We  have 
no  purpose  to  discuss  the  matter  in  detail— eaoqali 
has  probably  been  aaid  to  show  generally  why  ttts 
Romaniat  should  have  crisd  out  a  miracle,  respect- 
ing an  incident  which  the  Anglican  would  have  eoa- 
temptuously  termed  an  imposture ;  whUe  tbe  Cat- 
vinist,  inspired  with  a  darker  aeai«  and,  above  aB, 
with  the  unceasing  desire  of  open  controversy  ai& 
the  Catholics,  would  have  styled  the  same  event  aa 
operation  of  toe  Devil., 

It  followed,  that  while  the  divines  of  the  Chardi 
of  England  possessed  the  upper  hand  in  the  kiii^ 
dom,  witchcraft,  though  trials  and  even  ooodanaa* 
tions  for  that  oflence  occasionally  occurred,  dki  aat 
create  that  epidemic  terror  which  the  very  smpwaia 
of  the  oflence  carried  with  it  elaewheres  ao  thai 
Reginald  Soott  and  nthera  alleged,  i;  waa  the  vaia 
pretences  and  empty  forms  of  the  Church  of  Booi^ 
by  the  faith  rsposea  in  diem,  which  had  led  to  &» 
belief  of  witchcraft  or  aoroery  in  genoaL  Nor  dii 
prosecutions  on  aocount  of  auch  charges  freiiae&ily 
mvolve  a  capital  punishment,  while  learned  jodflBi 
were  jealons  of  the  imperfection  of  the  evidence  ta 
support  the  charg&  and  entertained  a  atrooK  and 
growing  suspicion  that  legitimate  grounds  fisr  aach 
trials  aeldom  actually  exiated.  On  the  other  haa^ 
it  usually  happened,  that  wheiever  the  Calviniat  uk- 
tereat  became  predominaat  in  Britain,  a  general 
persecution  of  sorcerera  and  witchea  seeiped  to  take 
place  of  consequence*  Fearing  and  hating  sorooy 
more  than  other  Proteatants,  connectinfc  ita  cei»- 
moz^sand  uaages  with  those  of  the  detested  Car 
tholtc  Church,  the  Calvinists  were  more  eager  than 
other  aects  in  aaarching  aueyr  the  traces  of  thia 
crimei  and,  of  course,  unusually  auoceaafal.  aa  they 
might  ao^pose.  in  making  diaooveriea  of  guilt,  ana 
pursuit^  It  to  the  expiation  of  the  fiigot.  In  a  woidi 
a  principle  already  inferred  to  by  Dr.  Francis  Hat- 
cHinaon,  will  be  found  to  rule  the  tide  and  the  reflaz 
of  auch  cases  in  the  different  churchea.  The  naoft- 
bera  of  witchea,  and  their  supposed  dealiaga  wiik 
Satan,  will  increaae  or  decreaae  according  aa  auch 
doinga  are  accoim,ted  probable  or  impossibteu  Undtf 
the  former  supposition,  charges  and  oonvictiottB  will 
be  found  augmented  in  a  terrific  degree.  When  the 
accuaations  are  dlabelieved,  and  diflnMssed  as  net 
worthy  of  attention,  the  ciime  becomes  unfreqoQit, 
ceases  to  occupy  the  public  mind,  and  afibrda  titlls 
trouble  to  the  judges.    . 

The  passing  of  Elizabeth^  8  statute  againat  wit^ 
craft  in  1&62  do^  not  aeem  to  have  haen  iiiteii^id 
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(o  increase  the  number  of  trials,  of  caaei  of  convio 
don  at  least ;  and  the  fact  !b,  it  did  neither  the  one 
Qor  the  other.  Two  children  were  tried  in  1574  for 
counterfeiting  posaession,  and  stood  in  the  pillory 
'or  impostors.  Mildred  Norrington,  called  the  Maid 
)f  Westwell,  furnished  another  instance  of  posses- 
rion;  but  she  also  confessed  her  impostnre,  and 
jubhcly;  showed  her  fits  and  tricks  of  mimicry.  _  The 
itrong  influence  already  possessed  by  the  Puritans 
nay  probably  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  darker 
ssue  of  certain  cases,  in  which  both  juries  ^nd 
udges.  in  Elizabeth's  time,  must  be  admitted  to 
lave  shown  fearful  severity. 

These  cases  of  possession  were  in  some  respects 
jore  snares  to  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
vho,  w^hile  they  were  too  sagacious  not  to  be  aware 
hat  the  pretended  fits,  contortions,  strange  sounds, 
md  other  extravagances,  produced  as  evidence  of 
he  demon's  influence  on  the  possessed  person,  were 
lothing  else  than  marks  of  imposture  by  some  idle 
ragabond,  were  nevertheless  often  tempted  to  admit 
hem  as  real,  and  take  the  credit  of  curing  them. 
The  penod  was  once  when  the  Catholic  Church  had 
nuch  occasion  to  rally  around  her  all  the  resi>ect 
hat  remained  to  her  in  a  schismatic  and  heretical 
cingdom;  and  when  her  fathers  and  doctors  an- 
lounced  the  existence  of  such  a  dreadful  disease, 
ind  of  the  power  of  the  church's  prayers,  relics,  and 
^remonies,  to  cure  it,  it  wa^  dinicult  for  a  priest, 
nipposing  him  more  tender  of  the  interest  of  his 
)raer  than  that  of  truth,  to  avoid  such  a  temjpting 
)pportunity  as  a  supposed,  case  of  possession  onered, 
or  displaying  the  high  privilege  in  which  his  profes- 
sion made  bun  a  partaker,  or  to  abstain  from  con- 
living  at  the  imposture,  in  order  to  obtain  for  his 
church  the  credit  of  expelling  the  demon.  It  was 
lardlyr  to  be  wondered  at,  irthe  ecclesiastic  was 
sometimes  induced  to  aid  the  fraud  of  which  such 
notives  forbade  him  to  be  the  detecter.  At  this  he 
night  hesitate  the  less,  as  he  was  not  obliged  to 
idopt  the  suspected  and  degrading  course  of  holding 
in  immediate  communication  in  limine  with  the 
mpostor.  since  a  hint  or  two,  dropped  in  the  sup- 
)Osed  sunererf 8  presence,  might  give  him  the  neces- 
lary  information  what  was  the  most  exact  mode  of 
)enonning  his  part,  and  if  the  patient  was  possessed 
>y  a  devil  of  any  acuteness  or  dexterity,  he  wanted 
lo  farther  instruction  how  to  play  it  such  combi- 
lations  were  sometimes  detected,  and  brought  more 
tiscredit  on  the  Church  of  Rome  than  was  counter- 
}alanced  by  any  which  might  be  more  cunningly 
nanaged.  On  this  subject,  the  reader  may  turn  to 
Dr.  Iiarsnett's  celebrated  book  on  Popish  Impos- 
ores,  wherein  he  gives  the  history  of  several  noto- 
ious  cases  of  detected  fraud,  in  which  Roman  eccle- 
liastics  had  not  hesitated  to  mingle  themselves. 
That  of  Grace  Sowerbutts,  instructed  by^  a,Catnolic 
)nest  to  impeach  her  grandmother  oi  witchcraft, 
yas  a  very  gross  fraud. 

Such  cases  were  not,  however,  limited  to  the 
iccleaiastics  of  Rome.  We  have  already  stated, 
hat,  as  extremes  usually  approach  each  other,, the 
[dissenters,  in  their  violent  opposition  to  the  Papists, 
idopted  some  of  their  ideas  respecting  demoniacs ; 
inaL  we  have  now  to  add,  that  thev  also  claimed, 
)y  the  vehemence  of  prayer,  and  the  authority  of 
neir  own  sacred  commission,  that  power  of  expel- 
Ing  devfls,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  pretendea  to 
sxercise  by  rites,  ceremonies,  and  relics.  The  me- 
norable  case  of  Richard  Dugdale,  called  the  Sur- 
rey Impostor,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
evhich  the  Dissenters  brought  forward.  This  youth 
was  supposed  to  have  sold  his  soul  to  the  Devil  on 
condition  of  being  made  the  best  dancer  in  Lanca- 
ihire,  and  during  nis  possession  played  a  number  of 
fantastic  tricks,  not  much  different  from  those  ex- 
hibited by  expert  posture-masters  of  the  present  day. 
This  person  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dissenters,  who,  in  their  eagerness,  caught  at  an 
spportunity  to  relieve  an  afflicted  person,  whose 
case  the  regular  clergy  appeared  to  have  neglected, 
rhey  fixed  a  committee  of  their  number,  who  week- 
Iv  attended  the  supposed  sufferer,  and  exercised 
tnomselYet  in  appointed  days  of  humiliation  and 
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fastmg,  dunnff  the  course  of  a  whole  year.  All  re- 
spect for  thh  ilemon  seems  to  have  abandoned  the 
reyerend  gentlemen,  after  they  had  relieved  guard  in 
this  manner  for  some  little  time,  and  they  got  so 
regardless  of  Satan,  as  to  taunt  him  with  tne  mode 
in  which  he  executed  his  promise  to  teach  bis  vassal 
dancing.  The  following  specimen  of  raillery  is 
worth  commemoration: — "What,  Satan!  is  this 
the  dancing  that  Richard  gave  himself  to  thee  fori 
&c.  Canst  thou  danco  no  better  ?  dbc.  Ransack  the 
old  records  of  all  past  times  and  places  in  thy  me 
mory:  canst  thou  not  there  find  out  some  better 
way  of  trampling  7  Pump  thine  invention  dry :  can 
not  the  universalseed-plot  of  subtle  wiles  and  strata- 

ferns  spring  up  one  new  method  of  cutting  capers  ? 
B  this  the  top  of  skill  and  pride,  to  shuffle  feet  and 
brandish  knees  thus,  and  to  trip  like  a  doe,  and  skip 
like  a  squirrel?  And  wherein  differ  thy  leapiiu^s 
from  the  hop^ings  of  a  frog,  or  the  bouncings  of  a 
goat,  or  friskmgs  of  a  dog,  or  gesticulations  of  a 
monkey  7  And  cannot  a  palsy  shake  such  a  loose 
leg  as  thati  Dost  thou  not  twirl  Kke  a  calf  that 
hath  the  turn,  and  twitch  up  thy  houghs  just  like  a 
springhault  tit7"«  One  might  almost  conceive  the 
demon  replying  to  this  raillery  in  the  words  of  Dr.- 
Johnson,  "This  merriment  of  parsons  is  extremely 
offensive." 

The  Dissenters  were  probably  too  honest,  how- 
ever simple,  to  achieve  a  complete  cure  on  Dugdale 
by  an  amicable  understanding;^  so,  after  their  yeoi* 
of  vigil,  they  relinq(uished  their  task  by  degrees. 
Dugdale,  weary  of  his  illness,  which  now  attracted 
Uttie  notice,  attended  a  regular  physician,  and  was 
cured  of  that  part  of  his  disease  which  was  not  af- 
fected, in  a  regular  way,  par  ordonnance  du  mide' 
cin.  But  the  reverend  gentlemen  who  had  taken 
his  case  in  hand  still  assumed  the  credit  of  curing 
him,  and  if  any  thing  could  have  induced  them  to 
sing  Te  Deurn^  it  woXild  have  been  this  occomon. 
They  said  that  the  effect  of  their  public  prayers  had 
been  for  a  time  suspended,  until  seconded,  by  the 
continued  earnestness  of  their  private  devotions  1  i 

The  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  though, 
fi'om  education,  intercourse  with  the  world,  and 
other  advantages,  they  were  less  prone  to  prejudioe 
•than  those  of  other  sects,  are  yet  far  from  bwijg  en- 
tirely free  of  the  charge  of  encouraging  in  particular 
instances  the  witch  superstition.  -  Even  while  Dr. 
Hutchinson  pleads  that  the  Church  of  England  has 
the  least  to  answer  for  in  that  matter,  he  is  under 
the  necessity  of  acknowledging,  that  some  regtdar 
country  clergymen  so  ikr  shared  the  rooted  preju- 
dices of  congregations,  and  of  the  government 
which  established  laws  against  it,  as  to  be  active  in 
the  persecution  of  the  suspected,  and  even  in  cotm- 
tenancing  the  superstitious  signs  by  which  in  that 
period  the  vulgar  thought  it  possihle  to  ascertain 
(he  existence  of  the  afflictions  by  witchcraft,  and 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  the  perpetrator.  A  singular 
case  is  men  tionedofthree  women,  called  the  Witches 
of  Warhols.  Indeed,  their  story  is  a  matter  of  solemn 
enough  record;  for  Sir  Samuel  Cromwril,  having 
received  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  as. lord  of  the  mo^ 
nor,  out  of  the  estate  or  the  poor  persons  who  ,8nf- 
fered,  ttimed  it  into  a  rent  charge  of  forty  shillings 
yearly,  for  the  endowment  of  on  annual  lecture  on 
the  subject  of  witchcraft,  to  be  preached  by  a  doctor 
or  bachelor  of  divmity  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  accused,  one  Samuel  and  his  wife, 
were  old,  and  very  poor  persons,  and  then*  daughter 
a  young  woman.  The  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Tnrog- 
morton,  seeing  the  poor « old  woman  in  a  black 
knitted  cap,  at  a  tune  when  she  was  not  very  well, 
took  a  whim  that  sho  had  bewitched  her.  and  was 
ever  after  exclaiming  a^^ainst  her.  The  other  child- 
ren of  this  fanciful  family  caught  up  the  same  cry, 
and  the  eldest  of  them  at  last  got  up  a  vastly  pretty 
drama,  in  which  she  herself  furnished  all  the  scenes^, 
and  played  all  the  parts. 

Such  imaginary  sceneSj  or  make-believe  stories 

are  Uie  common  amusement  of  lively  children ;  and 

most  reoders  may  remember  having  hod  some 

Utopia  of  their  own.  But  the  nursery  drama  of  Miss 

*  Hutehinaoii  on  VHobaoft,  p.  MS: 
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TliKHSBOTCoa  had  a  horrible  conclusion.  This 
joQilg  lady  and  her  aiatera  were  supposed  to  be 
haunted  by  nine  spirits,  despatched  by  the  wicked 
Mother  Samuel  for  that  purpose.  The  sapient  pa- 
rents  heard  one  part  of  the  dialogue,  when  the  child- 
ren in  their  fits  returned  answers,  as  was  supposed, 
to  the  spirits  who  at&icted  them ;  and  when  the  pa- 
tients from  time  to  time  recovered,  they  furuisned 
the  counterpart  by  telling  what  the  spirits  had  said 
to  them.  The  names  of  the  spirits  were  Pluck, 
Hardname,  Catch,  Blue,  and  three  Smacks,  who 
were  cousins.  Mrs.  Joan  Throgmorton,  the  eldest, 
(who,  hke  other  young  women  of  her  age,  about 
fifteen,  had  some  disease  on  her  nerves,  and  whose 
fancy  ran  apparently  on  love  and  gallantry,)  sup- 

Eosed  tbat  one  of  the  Smacks  was  her  lover,  did 
attle  for  her  with  the  less  friendly  spirits,  and  pro- 
mised to  protect  her  against  Mother  Samuel  herself; 
and  the  following  curious  extract  will  show  on 
what  a  footing  of  familiarity  the  dnmsel  stood  with 
her  spiritual  gallant;  " '  From  whence  come  you. 
Mr.  Smack  1  says  the  affiioted  young  lady;  *  and 
what  news  do  you  bring  7'  SmacK,  nothing  abash- 
ed, informed  her  he  came  from  fiKhting  with  Pluck  : 
the  weapons,  great  cowl-stavesj— the  scene,  a  ruin- 
ous bakehouse  in  Dame  Samuel's  yard.  '  And  who 
0f>t  the  mastery.  I  prav  youT  said  the  dnmsel. 
Smack  answere<L  he  had  broken  Pluck's  head.  '  I 
would,'  said  the  damsel,  '  he  had  broken  your  neck 
also.'—'  Is  that  the  thanks  I  am  to  have  for  my  la- 
bour?' said  the  disappointed  Smack.  '  Look  vou 
for  thanks  at  my  hand  Y  said  the  distressed  maiden. 
'  I  would  you  were  all  hanged  up  against  each  other, 
with  your  dame  for  oorapanv,  for  you  are  all  naught.' ' 
On  this  repulse,  exit  Smack,  and  enter  Pluck,  Blue, 
and  Catch,  the  firat  with  his  hf  ad  broken,  the  other 
UmmniSi  and  the  third  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  all 
tropoiM  of  Smack's  victory.'  They  disappeared, 
after  naving  threatened  vengeaqce  upon  the  con- 
quering Smack.  Howeyer,  he  soom  afterward  ap- 
pearedTwiih  his  laurels.  He  told  her  of  his  various 
conJlicCs.  "  *  I  wonder,'  said  Mrs.  Joan,  or  Jane. 
'  that  you  are  able  to  beat  them :  you  are  little,  and 
they  very  big.'—'  He  cared  not  for  that,'  he  replied  ; 
*  he  would  neat  the  best  two  of  them,  and  his 
oouaina  Smacks  would  beat  the  other  two.' "  This 
most  pltirul  mirth,  for  such  it  certainly  is,  was  mixed 
with  tramdv  enough.  Miss  Throzmorton  and  her 
sisters  rauea  against  Dame  Samuel ;  aud  when  Mr. 
ThrogmojTton  brought  her  to  his  house  by  force,  the 
little  fiends  longed  to  draw  blood  of  her.  scratch 
hcTi  and  torture  ner,  as  the  witch-creed  or  that  pe- 
nod  recommended  4  yet  the  poor  woman  incurred 
deeper  suspioton  when  she  expresAed  a  wish  to  leave 
a  house  where  she  was  so  coarsely  treated,  and  lay 
mder  such  odious  suspicions. 

It  was  in  vain  that  this  unhappy  creature  endea> 
youred  to  avert  their  resentment*  oy  submitting  to 
all  the  ill  usage  they  chose  to  put  upon  her ;  in  vain 
ihat  she.  underwent,  unresisiingly,  the  worst  usage 
at  the  hand  of  Ladr  CromwelChor  landlady,  wHo, 
abusing  her  with  the  worst  epithets,  tore  her  cap 
fiiom  her  head,  clipped  out  some  of  her  hair,  and 
gave  it  to  Mrs.  Throemorton,  to  burn  it  for  a  coun- 
ter-charm. Nay,  Mother  Samuel's  complaisance 
in  the  latter  case  only  led  to  a  n^w  charge.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  Lady  CromwcsU,  on  her  return  home, 
dreamed  of  her  day's  work,  and  especially  of  the 
old  dame  and  her  cat;  and  as  her  ladyship  died  in 
a  year  and  fjuarter  from  that  very  day,  it  was  sajja- 
ciously  concluded  that  she  must  have'fallen  a  victim 
to  the  witcherios  of  the  terrible  Darae  Samuel.  Mr. 
Throgmorton  also  compelled^  the  old  woman  and 
her  daughter  to  use  expreagions  which  put  their 
lives  iu  the  power  of  these  malignant  children,  who 
had  carried  on  the  farco  so  long  that  they  could  not 
well  escape  from  their  own  w^-li  of  deceit  but  by  the 
death  of  these  helpless  creatures :  for  example,  the 
prisoner.  Dame  Samuel,  was  induced  to  say  to  the 
BUPjwsed  spirit.  "  As  I  am  a  witch,  and  a  causer  of 
Lady  CromweU's  death,  I  charge  thco  to  come  out 
of  the  maiden."  The  girl  lay  still ;  and  this  was 
•^counted  a  proof  that  the  poor  woman,  who,  only 
subdued  and  crushed  by  terror  and  tyranny,  did  as 


sho  was  bidden,  was  a  witch.    One  ia  tahafned  of 

an  English  judge  and  jury,  when  it  must  be  rex>ea^ 
ed,  that  the  evidence  of  these  enthusiastic  ana  g^ 
dy-pated  girls  was  deemed  sufficient  to  the  coiidem* 
nation  of  three  innocent  persons.    Groody  Sanauel, 
indeed,  was  at  length  worried  into  a  confession  of 
her  guilt,  by  the  various  vexations  which  were  prac- 
ti»eu  on  ner.    But  her  husband  and  daughter  conti- 
nued to  maintain  their  innocence.  The  last  showed 
a  hijirh  spirit,  and  proud  value  for  her  character. 
Sh^  was  advised  by  some,  who  pitied  h^sr  youth,  t» 
^ain  at  least  a  resuite  by  pleading  prefcnancy ;  to 
wliich  she  answered  disdainfully.    '  No,  I  will  not 
be  both  held  witdi  and  strumpet  !**  The  moihcr.  to 
show  her  sanity  of  mind,  and  the  real  vaJue  of  iicr 
confession,  caught  at  the  advice  recommended  to 
her  daughter.    As  her  years  put  such  a  plea  out  df 
the  question,  there  was  a  laugh  among  the  unfeel- 
ing audiLnce,  in  which  the  poor  old  victim  Joined 
loudly  and  heartily.    Some  there  were  who  thought 
it  no  joking  matter,  and  were  inclined  to  thiiik  tosy 
had  a  Joanna  Soutncote  before  them,  and  that  the 
Devil  must  be  the  father.  These  unfortunate  Samuels 
were  condemned  at  Huntingdon,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Fenner,  4th  April.  1593.    It  was  a  sin^nlar  case  to 
be  commemorated  by  an  annual  lecture,  as  provided 
by  Sir  Samuel  Cromwell;  for  the  purposes  of  Jus- 
tice were  never  so  perverted,  nor  her  swrord  turned 
to  a  more  flagrant  murder. 

We  may  here  mention,  thoijigh  mainly  for  tha 
sake  of  contrast,  the  much-disputed  case  of  Jane 
Wenham.  the  witch  of  Walkern&  as  she  was  term- 
ed ;  which  was  of  a  much  later  date.    Some  of  the 
country  clergy  were  carried  away  by  the  luiiiAood. 
of  superstition  in  this  instance  alao^  and  not  only 
encouraged  the  chargSL  but  gave  their  countenance 
to  some  of  the  ridictuous  and  indecent  tricks  re- 
sorted to  as  proofs  of  witchcraft  by  the  lowest  vul- 
gar.   But  the  good  sense  of  the  judge,  seconded  bv 
that  of  other  retlccting:  and  sensible  persons,  saved 
the  country  from  the  ultimate  disgrace  attendant  on 
too  many  of  these  unhallowed  trials.     The  usual 
sort  of  evidence  was  brought  against  this  poor  wo- 
man, by  pretences  of  bewitch^  persons  vomiting 
fire ;  a  tnck  very  easy  to  those  who  chose  to  exhibit 
such  a  piece  of  jugjdery,  among  such  as  rather  de- 
sire to  be  taken  in  oy  it,  than  to  detect  the  impos- 
ture.   The  witch  finder  practised  upon  her  the  most 
vulgar  and  ridiculous  tncks,  or  charms ;  and  out  dt 
a  perverted  examination,  they  drew  what  they  call- 
ed a  confession,  though  of  a  forced  and  mutilated 
character.    Under  such  proof  the  jury  brotijiEht  her 
in  guilty,  and  she  was  necessarily  condemned  to 
die.    More  fortunate  however,  than  many  persons 
placed  in  the  like  circumstances.  Jane  Wenham  was 
tried^hefore  a  sensible  and  philosophic  judge,  who 
could  not  understand  that  the  life  of  an  Englishwo- 
man, however  mean,  should  be  taken  away  by  a 
set  of  barbarous  tricks  and  experiments,  the  efficacy 
of  which  depended  on  popular  credulity.    He  re- 
prieved the  witch  before  he  led  the  assize  town. 
The  rest  of  the  history  is  equally  a  contrast  to  some 
we  have  told,  and  others  we  shall  have  to  recount. 
A  humane  and  high-spirited  gentleman.  Colonel 
Plummer  of  Gilston,  putting  at  defiance  popular 
calumny,  placed  the  poor  old  woman  in  a  small 
house  near  bis  own^  and  under  bia  immediate  pro- 
tection.   Here  she  lived  and  died,  in  honest  and  fiair 
reputation,  edifying  her  visiters  by  her  accuracy  and 
attention  m  repeating  her  devotions;  and,  removed 
from  her  brutal  ana  malignant  neighbours,  never 
afterwarrl  gave  the  slightest  cause  of  suspicion  or 
offence  till  Tier  dying  day.    As  this  was  one  of  the 
last  cases  of  conviction  in  England,  Dr.  Hutchinson 
has  been  led  to  dilate  upon  it  with  some  strength  of 
eloquence  as  well  as  argument. 

He  thus  expostulates  with  some  of  the  belter 
class  that  were  eager  for  the  prosecution :— "  I. 
What  sin;jle  fact  of  sorcery  did  this  Jane  Wenham 
do  ?  What  charm  did  she  use,  or  what  act  of  witch- 
craft couIH  you  prove  upon  her  ?  Laws  are  against 
evil  actions,  that  can  be  proved  to  be  of  the  person's 
domg— What  single  fact  that  was  against  the  sta- 
tute could  you  fix  upon  her  ?    I  ask,  2.  Did  ahe  bo 
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nuMffi  S9  0p6&k  All  iiiit>nid<0kt  womI,  of  db  mi  iinino- 
ral  tction,  tint  you  coold  put  into  the  naiYative  of 
her  easel  When  she  was  denied  a  few  turnips,  she 
bid  them  diown  werj  sabmissirrlr— when  she  was 
oalled  tfiteh,  and  bitch,  she  only  took  the  proper 
means  for  the  yindication  of  her  good  name—when 
she  saw  this  storm  coming  upon  her.  she  lockM 
herself  in  her  own  house,  and  tried  to  keep  herself 
out  of  your  cruel  hands— when  her  door  was  broken 
open,  and  you  gave  way  to  that  barbarous  usage 
that  she  met  with,  she  protested  her  innocence,  fell 
upon  her  knees,  and  begg'd  she  might  not  go  to  jail, 
and,  in  her  innocent  simplicity,  would  have  let  you 
Bwhn  her ;  and  at  her  tnral,  she  declar'd  herself  a 
clear  woman.  This  was  her  behaviour  j  ami  what 
oould  any  of  as  have  done  better,  excepting  in  that 
case  where  she  comply'd  with  yon  too  much,  and 
oBered  to  let  you  swim  her  1 

"  3.  When  you  used  the  meanest  of  paganish  and 
popish  superstitions — when  you  scratchM,  and 
mangled,  and  ran  pms  into  her  flesh,  and  used  that 
ridicolouB  irval  of  the  bottle,  Ac— whom  did  you 
consult— ana  from  whom  did  you  expect  your  an- 
swers 7  who  was  your  fiither— and  into  whose  hands 
did  you  put  yourselves  7  and  if  the  true  sense  of  (he 
statute  had  oeen  turned  upon  you,  which  way  would 
you  have  defended  yourselves  7  4.  Durst  you  have 
used  her  in  this  manner  if  she  had  been  nch ;  and 
doth  not  her  |M>verty  increase  rather  than  lessen 
fowr  guilt  in  i^at  you  did  1 

**  And  therafove,  instead  of  dosing  your  book  with 
a  Kbtratinuu  anima*  nostras,  and  reflecting  upon 
^tie  com* t,  I  ask  you,  5.  Whether  yon  have  not  more 
TMson  to  give  Ood  thanks  that  you  met  with  a  wise 
jud«L  and  a  sensible  gentleman,  who  kent  you  from 
flrfieaditig:  innocent  blood,  and  reviving  the  meanest 
and  cmelest  of  all  su|>erstitions  among  us  7"* 

But  although  individuals  of  the  English  church 
might,  on  some  occasions,  be  justly  accused  of  fall* 
log  into  lamentable  errors  <m  a  subject  where  error 
was  so  gsneral,  it  was  not  a  usual  point  of  their  pro* 
flMSkonal  character ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  moirt  severe  of  the  laws  against  witchcraft  ori- 
Mated  with  a  Scottish  Kin(r  6f  Engiaiid ;  and  that 
t^e  only  extensive  perMcution  following  chat  sta- 
tute, ocotured  during  the  dme  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
when  the  Calvinists  obtained,  for  a  short  period,  a 
pndomaatiiig  infl«eaeo  in  the  councils  of  PanSt« 
ment. 

James  suoceeded  to  Kizabeth  amid  the  bSgheft 
expNSctaiions  on  the  part  of  his  new  people,  who, 
besides  their  guneral  satisfaction  at  eommg  once 

Sore  under  the  rule  of  a  kibs,  were  .«tso  proud  of 
ssupposed  abilities  and  real  knowledge  of  books 
and  langiiages^  oanl  were  natmally,  though  impru- 
dently, dUBposed  to  grutity  him  bydefemng  to  his 
judgment  m  matteiu  whersin  his  studies  were  sup- 
posed to  hAVis  renderad  him  a  special  proficient. 
lJllfortunalt^y,  besite  the  more  harmless  freak  of 
becoming  a  Prentice  in  the  art  of  Poetry,  by  which 
words  aad  mmbers  were  the  only  sufferers,  the 
monarch  had  oomposed  a  deep  work  upon  De- 
momdogyi  embracing,  in  their  fullest  extent,  the 
most  absusd  and  gfoatt  of  the  popular  errors  on  this 
subject.  He  oonndered  hia  crown  and  life  as  ha- 
bitually aimed-  at  by  the  sworn  slaves  of  Satan. 
Sevnral  had  been  executed  for  an  attempt  topoison 
him  by  magical  artsf  and  the  turbulent  Francis 
Stewart,  Karl  of  Both w^U,  whose  repeated  attempts 
on  his  person  had  long  bean  James's  terror,  had 
begun  his  course  of  rebttlion  by  n  consultation  ^th 
the  weird  sisters  and  soothsavsrs.  Thus  the  king*, 
who  hod  proved  with  his  pen  the  supposed  sorcenen 
to  be  the  direct  enemies  of  the  Deity,  and  who  con- 
ceived he  knew  them  from  experience  to  be^is  own, 
who,  moreover,  had,  upon  much  lighter  occasions 
(as  m  the  oase  of  Vorfitius)  showed  no  heattation 
at  throwing  his  royal  authority  into  the  scale  to  aid 
his  argnments,  verv  naturally  used  his  influence 
when  It  was- at  the  highest,  to  extend  and  enforae 
the  laws  against  a  crime  which  he  both  hated  and 
feared. 
Tho  English  statute  against  witchcraft,  passed  in 
•  HiBdiaBoa'*£Majr«ii>WitalMiftfUa.l 


die  very  nrst  yescrof  lltat  f^gn^  it  thefemttt  of  v 
most  special  nature,  describing  witchcraft  by  all  the 
various  modes  and  ceremonies  in  which,  according 
to  King  James's  fancy,  that  crime  could  be  poipe- 
trated ;  each  of  which  was  declared  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

This  gave  much  wider  scope  to  prosecation  on- 
the  statute  than  had  existed  under  the  milder  acts 
of  Elizabeth.  Men  might  now  be  punished  for.  the 
practice  of  witchcraft,  as  itself  a  crime,  without  ne- 
cessary reference  to  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  per-  / 
peirator.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  same  year, 
when  the  legislature  rather  adopted  the  passions  and 
fears  of  thcking^  than  expressed  their  own,  by  this 
fatal  enactment,  the  Convocation  of  the  Church 
evinced  a  very  aiifercnt  spirit ;  for,  seeing  the  ridi- 
cule brought  on  their  sacred  profession  by  for^yapd 
and  presumptuous  men,  in  the  attempt  to  relieve 
demoniacs  from  a  diseR«ie  which  was  commonly  oc- 
casioned by  natural  causes,  if  not  the  mere  creature 
of  imposture,  they  passed  a  canon,  eetablishing  that 
no  minister  or  ministers  should  in  future  attempt  to 
expel  any  devil  or  devils,  without  the  license  of  his 
bishop ;  thereby  virtually  putting  a  stop  to  a  fertile 
source  of  knavery  among  the  people,  and  disgrace- 
ful folly  among  the  inferior  churchmen. 

The  new  statute  of  James  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  led  at  first  to  many  ptcsecuttons.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  was  {profi  pttdart)  instiga- 
ted by  a  gentleman^  a  scholar  of  classical  taste,  and 
a  beautiful  poet,  being  no  other  than  Edward  Fair- 
fax, of  Favston,  in  Knaresborough  Forest  the 
translator  or  Tasso's  "Jerusalem  Delivered."  In 
allusion  to  his  credulity  on  such  subjects,  Collint 
has  introduced  the  following  elegant  lines: 

"  Row  have  T  sate  MHlo  pitied  the  pensivb  wind, 
To  hear  thy  harp,  hr  Brituh  FamiurfltsvBf ; 


Prevaibiff  pMI, 
HelMvvdtte 


nniloubtinf  miad 
vroodoia  which  be 
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Like  Mr.  HiftiRmorton  in  the  Woi^ois-.  case,  Mr. 
Faii^x  accunoa  six  of  Ills  neighbours  of  lormentmg 
bis  children  by  fits  pf  an  extraordinary  kir^,  by 
imps,  ^id  by  appearing  befbre  the  afflicted  in  theit 
ovm  shape  during  the  crisis  of  these  operations. 
Th«  hdmirting  this  lost  cticnmstance  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate mode  of  proo^  gave  a  most  ctuel  advantage 
t^goinst  the  accused,  for  it  could  not,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  demonologists,  be  confuted  even  by 
the  most  distinct  alibi.  To  a  defence  of  that  sort, 
it  was  replied}  that  the  afHicfed  person  <fid  not  seo 
the  actual  witch,  whose  corporeal  prssehce  must 
indeed  have  been  obvious  to  every  <»njfr  ki  the  rsoitv 
as  w«ll  as  to  the  i^Slcted,  but  that  thd  evidence  of 
the  BUflbrersrelutedtothe  appeamnoerOf  their^eef?^' 
or  apnarition;  and  this  was  accouYtted  a  sure  sifett' 
of  guOt  in  those  whose  forms  w«t6^s6  miiinii^Bl^ 
during  the  fit»of  the  alBieted,  and  who  Wef«  com>^ 
pUind  of  and  cried  out  upon  by  the  victim.  Thi)- 
obvions  tendency  of  thts  doctrine,  as  to  visionary  ot 
spectral  evidencCi  as  It  Was  oailloa)  was  to  place  this 
lub  snd  fame  of  the  accused  in  the  power' of  any  hy- 
pGwhondriao  psftient  or  malignant  impostor,  wfio' 
might  either  seem  to  8ee<  or  avet  she  saw,  the  speC' 
hrum  of  the  acoiissd  old  man  or  old  woman,  as  if' 
enjoying  and  nrgjaig  on  &e  a^ctiobs  which  shc< 
complomed  off  and;  strange  to  tell,  the  fktal  sen-> 
tance'  was  to  rest  not  u]»on  the  truth  of  the  witnes- 
ses*  e/sa,  but  that  of  (heir  imagination.  It  happen- 
ed fortunately  for  Fairfax's  memory,  that  the  ob- 
jects of  his  proeocntion  were  persons  of  good  cha- 
racter, and  that  the  judge  woe  a  man  of  sonsoi  and 
made  so  wise  snd  skiUm  a  charge  to  the  jury,  that 
thev  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Kot  Guilty. 

The  celebrated  case  of  "  the  Lancashdro  witches^ 
(whose  name  was,  and  will  be,  bog  remembered, 
partly  from  Shadwell's  play,  but  more  from  the  in- 
genious ond  well-meritea  compliment  to  the  beaut* 
of  the  femaJes  of  that  prouinos,  which  it  was  held 
to  oontam)  followed  soon  after.  Whether  the  flmt 
notice  of  this  sorcery  sprung  firom  the  idle  head  of  a 
mischievous  boy,  is  nncertam ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  qpoedily  caught  up  and  fostered  for  the 
pojnMMe  of  gain.    The  originalstory  ran  thus  t  * 

Thoso  umcoater  trials  were  at  two  psiioda,  the 
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oui^  ii^  1613, 'before  Sir  Jaoies  AUham  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bromley,  Barons  of  Exchequer,  when  nine- 
teen witches  were  tried  at  once  at  Lancaster,  and 
another  of  the  name  of  Preston,  at  York.    The  re- 

g}rt  against  these  people  is  drawn  up  by  Thomas 
o\!ia.  An  obliging  correspondent  sent  me  a  sight 
of  a  copy  of  this  curiJ\i8  and  rare  book.  The  chief 
personage  in  the  drama  is  EUzabelh  Southam,  a 
witch  redoubled  under  the  name  of  Dembdike,  an 
account  of  whom  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Roby's  Anti- 
quitie.^t  of  Lancaster,  as  well  as  a  descnption  of 
Maulkins'  Tower,  the  witches'  place  of  meeting.  It 
appears  that  this  remote  country  was  full  of  Popish 
recusants,  travelling  priests,  and  so  forth;  and 
some  of  their  spells  are  giveiL  in  which  the  holy 
names  and  things  alluded  to  form  a  strange  con- 
trast witii  the  purpose  to  wliich  they  were  applied, 
as  to  secure  a  good  brewing  of  ale  or  the  like.  The 
public  imputed  to  the  accused  parties  a  long  train  of 
murders,  conspiracies,  charms,  misch&nces,  hellish 
and  damnable  practices,  *'  apparent,"  says  the  edi- 
tor. **  on  their  own  examinations  and  confessions," 
ana  to  speak  the  truth,  visible  nowhere  else.  Mo- 
ther Dembdike  had  the  good  luck  to  die  before  con- 
viction. Among  other  tales,  we  have  one  of  two 
female  devils,  called  Fancy  and  Tib.  It  is  remark- 
able thai  Bomeof  the  unfortunate  women  endeavour- 
ed to  transfer  the  guilt  from  themselves  to  others 
with  whom  they  had  old  quarrels,  which  confessions 
were  held  good  evidence  asra^nst  those  who  made 
them,  and  against  the  alleged  accomplice  also. 
Several  of  the  unhappy  women  were  found  Not 
Guilty,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  ignorant  peo- 
ple of  the  county.  Sucn  was  the  first  edition  of  the 
Lancashire  witches.  In  that  which  follows,  the  ac- 
cusation can  be  more  clearly  traced  to  the  most  vil- 
lanous  conspiracy. 

About  1634,  a  boy  called  Edmund  Robinson,  whose 
father,  a  very  poor  man^  dwelt  in  Pendle  Forest,  the 
scene  of  the  alleffed  witching,  declared,  that  while 

SLthering  buUeesKvf'ild  plants,  perhape,)  in  one  of 
e  glades  of  the  fo^st,  he  saw  two  greyhounds, 
which  he  imagined  to  belong  to  gentlemen  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  boy  reported  that,  seeing  no- 
body following  them,  he  proposed  to  have  a  course ; 
but  though  a  hare  was  started,  the  dogs  refused  to 
run.  On  this,  young  Robinson  was  about  to  punish 
them  with  a  switch,  when  one  Dame  Dickenson, 
a  neighbour's  wife,  started  up  instead  of  the  one 
greyhound ;  a  little  boj  instead  of  the  other.  The 
witness  averred,  that  Mother  Dickenson  offered  him 
money  to  conceal  what  he  had  seen,  which  he  re- 
fused, sayinft  **  Naj,  thou  art  a  witch."  Api>arent- 
1]^  she  was  aetermmed  he  should  have  full  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  for,  like  the  Magician 
Queen  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  she  pulled  out  of  her 
pocket  a  bridlei  and  shook,  it  over  the  head  of  the 
boy  who  bad  so  lately  represented  the  other  grey- 
hound. He  was  du'ectly  changed  into  a  horse; 
Mother  Dickenson  mounted,  ana  took  Robinson  be- 
fore her.  They  then  rode  to  a  lunre  house,  or  bam, 
called  Hourstoun,  into  which  Edmund  Robinson 
entered  with  others.  He  there  saw  six  or  seven 
persons  pulling  at  halters,  from  which,  as  they 
pulled  them,  meat  ready  dressed  came  flying  in 
qaantitieS)  together  .with  lumps  of  batter,  porrin- 
gers of  milk,  and  whatever  else  might,  in  the  boy's 
fancy,  complete  a  rustic  feast  I^  aeclaredt  tl^at 
while  engaged  in  the  charm,  they  made  such  ugly 
faces,  and  looked  so  fiendish,  that  he  was  fiighten- 
ed.  There  was  more  to  the  same  purpose— as  the 
boy's  having  seen  one  of  these  hags  sitting  half 
way  up  his  father's  chimney,  and  some  such  goodly 
matter.  But  it  ended  in  near  a  score  of  persons 
bemg  committed  to  prison;  and  the  consequence 
wasL  that  young  Robinson  was  carried  from  church 
to  church  m  the  neighbourhood,  that  he  might  re- 
cognise the  faces  of  any  persons  he  had  seen  at  the 
rendezvous  of  witches.  Old  Robinson,  who  had 
been  an  etidence  against  the  former  witches  in  1613, 
went  along  with  his  son,  and  knew,  doubtless,  how 
to  make  his  journey  profitable;  and  his  son  pro- 
•ably  took  care  to  recognise  none  who  might  make 
a  handsome  conakierauon.  '*  Tim  boy,"  says  Web- 


ster, "was  brought  into  tha  Church  of  Slid  wick,  a 
parish  Church,  where  I,  being  then  curate  tbo^ 
was  preaching  at  the  time,  to  look  about  him,  vrhaci^ 
made  some  little  disturbance  for  tlie  time.*'  After' 
prayers,  Mr.  Webster  souglit  and  found  the  bov,  aad 
two  very  unlikely  persons,  who,  says  he,  '^  duf  coa- 
duci  him  and  manage  the  business;  I  did  deaes 
some  discourse  with  toe  boy  in  private,  but  that  thef 
utterly  denied.  In  the  presence  of  a  g^eat  mam 
people,  I  took  the  boy  near  me,  and  said,  *  Gom 
boy,  tell  me  truly,  ana  in  earnest,  didst  thou  bear 
and  see  such  strange  things  of  the  motions  of  the 
witches,  as  many  do  report  that  thou  didst  relate 
or  did  not  some  person  teach  thee  to  say  sotk 
things  of  thyself?*  But  the  two  men  did  pluck  tha 
boy  from  me,  and  sakl  he  had  been  examined  br 
two  able  justices  of  peace,  and  they  never  a^M 
him  such  a  question.  To  whom  I  replied,  *T1m 
persons  accused  had  the  more  wrong.' ''  The  bov 
afterward  acknowledged,  in  his  more  advaocea 
years,  that  he  was  instructed  and  suborned  to  swear 
these  things  against  the  accused  persona,  by  his  ft- 
ther  and  others,  and  was  heard  often  to  conlina 
that  on  the  day  when  he  pretended  to  see  tha  saia 
witches  at  the  house,  or  bam,  he  waa  satberiag 
plums  in  a  neighbour's  orchard.* 

There  was  now  approaching  a  time,  when  the  law 
against  witchcraft,  sufficiently  bloody  in  itaclC,  was 
to  be  pushed  to  more  vblent  extremities  than  ths 
quiet  skepticism  of  the  Church  of  England  clergy 
gave  way  to.    The  great  Civil  War  had  been  pre- 
ceded and  anticipated  by  the  fierce  disputes  of  tha 
ecclesiastical  parues.  The  rash  and  ill -judged  a/tempC 
to  enforce  upon  the  Scottish  a  compUanoe  wiiii  toe 
government  and  ceremonies  of  the  High  Church  di- 
vines, and  the  severe  prosecutions  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber and  Prerogative  Courts,  had  given  the  Prert>yte- 
rian  system  for  a  season  a  great  degree  of  poiHilarity 
in  England ;  and  as  the  king's  party  declined  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  state  of  church-government 
was  altered,  the  influence  of  the  Calvinistical  divines 
increased,  with  much  strict  morahty  and  pure  prac- 
tice of  religion,  it  is  to  be  regretted  these  were  scffl 
marked  by  unhesitating  behefin  the  existence  of  sor- 
cery, and  a  keen  desire  to  extend  and  enforce  the  ip> 
gal  penalties  against  it    Wier  has  considered  tii 
clergy  of  every  sect  as  being  too  eager  in  this  spe- 
cies of  persecution :  Ad  gravem  hane  impietotoa, 
connivent  theologi  Plerique  omnes.  But  it  is  not  lo^ 
denied  that  the  Presbyterian  eceleaiastica,  who,  in 
Scotland,  were  often  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council 
commissioners  for  the  trial  of  witchcrafl,  evinced  a 
veiy  extraordinary  degree  of  oreduUty  in  soch  caaes^ 
ana  that  the  temporary  superiority  of  the  same  sect 
in  England  was  marked  oy  enormoua  cmeltiBa  of 
this  kmd.    To  this  general  error  we  muat  impute  the 
misfortune,  that  good  men,  such  as  Calarov  and  Bax- 
ter, should  have  countenanced  or  defended  such  pro- 
ceedinn  as  those  of  the  impudent  and  cruel  wretch 
called  Matthew  Hopkins,  who,  in  those  unsettled 
times,  when  men  did  what  seemed  good  in  their  own 
eyes,  assumed  the  title  of  Witchfinder  General,  and 
travelling  through  the  counties  of  Eaaex,  Saaaei, 
Norfolk,  and  Huntingdon,  pretended  to  chaoover 
witches,  superintending  their  examination  by  tJw 
most  unheard-of  tortures,  and  compeUin^  fikriora 
and  miserable  wretches  to  admit  and  eomeas  mat- 
ters equally  absurd  and  impossible;  the  iamt  of 
which  was  the  forfeiture  of  their  lives.    Before  ex- 
amining these  caaes  more  minutely,  I  wSI  quote 
Baxters  own  words ;  for  no  one  can  have  less  de- 
sire to  wronjg  a  devout  and  conscientkMis  man.  such 
as  that  divme  most  unquestionably  was,  though 
home  aside  on  this  occasion  bypr^dieeand  credUi- 
litv. 

The  hang^n^  of  a  great  number  of  witchea  in 
1646  and  1646  is  famously  known.  Mr.  Calafiy 
went  along  with  the  judges  on  the  circuit,  to  hear 
their  confessions,  ana  see  there  waa  no  fraud  or 
wrong  done  them.  I  spoke  with  many  imderstand- 
ing  pious,  learned,  and  credible  persona,  that  lived 
in  the  countiea,  and  some  that  went  to  them  in  the 
prisona,  and  heard  their  aad  oonleesiona.  Among 
•  WcbttaroBWMofaeraft.sditkNi'lfn.pLfm. 
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%ie  rest,  anoWreorffn^  paraorit  named  Lowis,  not 
TO  from  Pratnlin^ham,  was  one  that  was  hanged, 
irho  confessed  that  he  had  two  imps/  and  that  one 
of  1  hem  was  ahva>'?  putting  him  upon  doing  mis- 
chief; and  he  bein^  near  the  »ea^  as  he  saw  a  ship 
tindtT  sail,  it  moved  him  to  send  it  to  sink  the  ship  ; 
and  he  consented,  and  saw  the  ship  mrA  before 
them."  Mr.  Baxter  passes  on  to  another  story  of  a 
mother,  who  gave  her  child  an  imp  like  a  mole,  and 
told  her  to  keep  it  in  a  can  near  tho  fire,  ana  she 
•would  never  warn ;  and  more  such  stufl'  as  nursery 
maids  tcU  fro^'ard  children  to  keep  thcin  quiet. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  passage,  Baxter 
names  the  Witchfipder  General  rather  slightljr,  as 
**one  Hopkins,"  and  without  doing  him  the  justice 
«lue  to  one  who  had  discovered  more  than  one  hun- 
dred witches,  and  brought  them  to  confessions 
-which  thst  good  man  received  as  indubitable.  Per- 
baps  the  learned  drvine  was  one  of  those  who 
believed  that  the  Witchfioder  General  had  cheated 
the  Devil  out  of  a  certain  memorandum-book,  in 
which  Satan,  for  the  benefit  of  his  memory  certain- 
ly, had  entered  all  the  vetches'  names  in  England^ 
aiM  that  Hopkine  availed  bimaelf  of  this  record.* 

It  may  be  notieed,  thai  times  of  misrule  and 
violence  seem  to  create  individuals  fittc^  to  take 
«dvantage  from  them,  and  having  a  character  silit- 
ed  to  the  eeaaons  whkh  raise  them  into  notice  and 
a«tion  I  just  aa  a  bli^t  on  any  tree  or  vegetable 
caiia  to  fife  a  peculiar  maeet  tb  feed  upon*  and  enjoy 
the  decay  w^noh  it  baa  produced.  'A  monster  like 
Hopkina  eould  oqIjf  have  existed  during  the  confa- 
motk  of-  qvil  disaenaiofi.  He  was,  perhapa,  a  native 
of  Maamnatre^  in  Essex ;  at  any  rate^  he  reakied 
ibere  in  tb^  year  1644,  when  an  epidemic  ontcrjr  of 
witchcraft  aroae  in  that  towa.  Vvan  this  occaaion 
be  had  made  himself  busy,  and  afieoting  more  zeal 
and  knowledge  than  other  men,  learned  iiia  trade  of 
a  witchiinder,  as  he  pretends,  from  experiment. 
He  waa  afterward  permitted  to  perform  it  as  a  legal 
pnlMabh,  and  moved  from  one  place  to  another, 
isitb  an  ^ssiaunt  named  Sterne,  and  a  female.  In 
luB.ikfeiiice' aMinst  an  accasation  of 'fleecing  the 
opafiny,  he  deciarea  his  tegular  charge  was  twenty 
abilfinga  a  town,  including  ehargea  of  Irving,  and 
kjonieying  thither  and  back  again  with  bis  assist- 
Mita.'  '  He  iilso  affinlkis,  tbat  he  went  nowhere 
wilesa  called  and  bmted.  His  piineipal  mode  of 
djioovecy  was,  to  strip  the  accused  persons  naked, 
*fid  tbraat  pins  into  various  parts  ot  their  body,  to 
dneoaer  tbs  witob^  mark,  which  was  supposed  to 
be-inlliotad  by  the  Oevfl,  b^  a  sign  of  his  sovereignty, 
■ad  at  .wbicb  sbs  was  ano  said  to  suckle  her  imps. 
Ha  also  pnuscised  and  stoutly  defended  the  trial  by 
swinmiDg,  whan  the  suspected  person  was  wrapped 
US  a  aheet,  having  the  great  toes  and  thumbs  tied 
together,  and  so  dragged  through  a  pond  or  river. 
IS.  she  sank*  it  was  received  in  favour  of  the  ac- 
QUaed  I  but  it  tho  body  floated,  (which  must  have  oc- 
cuRod  ten  times  for  osee,  if  it  was  placed  with  care 

3 a. I ba surface  o€  the  watery)  the  accused  was  con- 
eiikVwd,  on  the  principle  of  King  JaroeSf  who,  in 
tjreatmg  of  this  mode  of  trial,  lays  down^  tbat  as 
witches  have  refnounoed  their  baptism,  so  it  is  just 
that  the  eieniaBt  through  which  the  holy  rite  is  en- 
fipiroed*  should  reject  them ;  which  is  a  figure  of 
apee<^»  and  no  arguments  It  was  Hopkin's  custom 
to  keep  the  poor  wretches  waking,  in  order  to  pre- 
yreof.  them  from  having  enconragement  from  the 
l>e!vil,  and,  doubtiesa,  to  put  infirm,  terrified  over- 
watched persons  in  the  next  state  to  absolute  mad- 
nass  i  and,  for  the  same  purpose,  they  were  dragged 
anout  by  the\r  keepers,  till  extreme  weariness  and 
the  pain  of  blisteced  feet  might  form  additional  in- 
ducements to  <x)nfes8ion.  Hopkins  confesses  these 
last  practices  of  keeping  the  accused  persons  wa- 
kijDg,  and  forcing  them  to  walk,  for  tho  same  pur- 

*  Thif  reproach  it  noticed  in  a  very  rare  tract,  which  was  bought 
at  Mr.  Lnrt'B  rale,  hy  the  celebratful  cnl lector,  Mc.  Bindley,  and 
i»  DOW  in  liie  author*!  poneMinn.    lt«  fall  title  in,  "  The  Diacove- 

SrofWitciica,  to  Amwer  to  >'.'veral  Queries  lately  d«li^  pred  to  tho 
ndie  of  Aasixe  for  the  County  of  Norfolk ;  and  now  puhlurfied 
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pose,  had  been  originally  used  by  him.  "But  ashJs 
tract  is  a  professed  answer  to  charges  of  crucltj 
and  oppression, iie  affirms  that  both  practices  werd 
then  disused,  and  that  they  had  not  of  hite  been 
resorted  to.  "  * 

The  boast  of  the  English  nation  is  a  manly  Inde- 
pendence and  common  sense,  which  will  not  long 
permit  the  license  of  tyranny  or  oppression  on  the 
meanest  and  most  obscure  suflTererB.  Many  clergy- 
men and  gentlemen  nrade  head  against  the  practices 
of  this  cruel  oppressor  of  the  defenceless,  and  it 
retiuired  courage  to  do  so,  when  such  an  unscrupu- 
lons  villian  had  so  much  mterest. 

Mr.  Gaul,  a  clergyman  of  Houghton  in  Hunting-; 
donshire;  had  the  courage  to  appear  in  prrnt  on  the 
weaker  side;  and,  Hopkins,  m  consequence^  as- 
sumed the  assurance  to  write  to  some  ftmcbona-' 
ries  of  the  place  the  following  letter,  which  is  ai^ 
admirable  medley  of  impudence,  bullymgi  and  cow- 
ardice : — 

"  My  service  to  yotir  worahit>  presented.— -I  barer 
this  day  reeeK-ed  a  letter  to  come  to  a  Kown  calledf 
Gh'eat  Houghton,  to  search  for  evil  disposed  person* 
ealled  witches,  (though  I  hear  your  minister  is  far 
asainst  us,  through  ignorance.)  I  intend  to-  corner 
dod  wilfiiig,  the  sooner  to  hear  his  singular  judg- 
m^t  in  the  behalf  of  such  parties.  I  have  knowtt 
tf*  minister  in  Suffolk,  as  much  against  this  discover' 
ry  in  a  pulpit,  and  forced  to  recant  it  by  the  Com*' 
mittee,t  in  the  same  plaoe.  I  much  marvel  sncb 
evil  men  should  have  any  (much  more  any  of  the 
clergy,  who  should  daily  speak  terror  to  convhiee 
such  offenders)  stand  up  to*  take^heir  parts  against 
snch  as  are  complainants  fbr  thekiftg,  and  tunerers' 
themselves,  with  their  famitiee  ani'  Mtftt^.  I  in^ 
te^  to  givd  your  tovm  a  visit  suddenly.  I  will^ 
eenne  to  Umbolton  this  week;  and  it  will  be  ten  tb 
one  but  I  will  come  to  your  town  first ;  but  I  would 
certainly  know  before,  It^hether  your  town  aflforda 
many  sticklers  for  such  cattle,  or  is  willing  to  giva 
and  allow  us  good  welcome  and  entertainment,  as 
others  where  i  have  been|  dse  I  shall  waive  your 
shire  (not  as  yet  beginning  m  anr  part  of  it  tnyselO 
and  betake  me  to  such  places  where  I  db  and  may 
punish  (not  only)  without  control,  bnt  witb  thanka 
and  recompense.  So  I  humbly  take  my  leave,  and 
rest  your  servant  to  be  commanded, 

"  Matthsw  Hoi*<iMs." 

The  senmble  aad  courageous  Mr.  Gaul  describes 
the  tortures  employed  hy  this  fellow  as  equal  to  any 
practised  in  the  Inquisition.  '*  Having  taken  the 
suspected  witch,  she  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a 
room,  upon  a  stool  or  table,  cross-legged,  or  in  soijde 
other  uneasv  posture,  to  which,  if  she  submits  not, 
she  is  then  hound  with  cords;  there  she  is  watched, 
and  kept  without  meat  or  sleep  for  four-and-twenty 
hours,  for  they  say.  they  shall  Mrithin  that  time  see 
her  imp  come  and  suck.  A  little  hole, is  likewise' 
made  in  the  door  for  the  imps  to  come  in  at ;  and 
lest  thev  should  come  in  some  less  discernible 
shape,  they  that  match  are  taught  to  be  ever  and 
and  anon  sweeping  the  room ;  and  if  they  see  any 
spiders  or  flies  to  kill  them,  and  if  they  cannot  kill 
them,  they  may  be  sure  they  are  their  imps." 

If  torture  of  this  kind  was  applied  to  the  Reverend 
Mr*  Lewis,  whose  death  is  too  slightly  announced 
by  Mr.  Baxter,  we  can  conceive  him,  or  any  man, 
to  have  indeed  become  so  weanr  of  his  life  as  to  ao> 
knowledi^e.  tbat  by  means  of  his  imps,  he  sunk  a 
vessel,  without  any  purpose  of  gratifies tioii  to  be 
procured  to  hinrself  by  such  iniquity.  But  in  ano- 
ther cause,  a  judge  would  have  demanded  some 
proof  of  the  corpus  delicti,  some  evidence  of  a  vessel 
being  lost  at  the  period,  whence  coming  and  whither' 
bound;  in  short,  something  to  establish  that  the 
whole  story  was  not  the  idle  imagination  of  a  man 
who  might  have  been  entirely  deranjged,  and  cer- 
tainly was  so  at  the  time  he  made  the  admission. 
John  Lewis  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bran- 
diston,  near  Framlington  in  Suffolk,  6th  of  May, 
1596j  where  he  lived  about  fifty  years,  till  executed  aa 
a  wizard,  on  such  evidence  as  we  have  seen.    Not*-  * 
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wiUuitMiduiff  the  ■tonr  of  Im  aUMBd  rnnfinMnn  Iw 
mended  nimfdtf  emtftge<mwy  at liie  txiil,  aad  wm 
lurobably  comdeioaed  niber  m  a  royalist  and  malw- 
nant,  than  for  any  other  oauie.  lu  skowed  at  tne 
execution  conaiderable  energr,  and  to  aecura  thft 
t)M  fuperal  iervjce  of  the  church  should  be  said 
4iver  his  body,  he  read  it  aloud  Ua  hioMelf  while  on 
c)ie  road  to  the  gibbeL 

We  have  seen  that,  to  1647,  Hopkins*  tone  became 
lowered,  and  he  begui  to  disfvow  some  of  the  cru- 
e^tiea  he  had  fbfmerlv  practised.  Ahf^^  ^^  wva^ 
tuncL  a  xnlserabl^  old  woman  had  fallen  into  the 


cruel  hands  of  this  miscreant  near  Hosne,  a  yiUi^ 
in  Suffolk,  and  had  confessed  all  the  i^sual  enormi- 
tje*!  after  beinc  without  food  or  rest  a  sufficient  * 
tune.  Her  imp^ahe  said,  was  called  Nan.  A  yen* 
wnan  in  the  noghbouzhood,  whose  widow  survived 
^  authenticate  the  stad%  was  so  indignant,  that  he 
went  to  the  hous^  took  the  woman  out  of  audi 
inhuman  hands,  dtsnussed  the  witchflndera,  and 
after  due  food  and  rest,  the  poor  old  woman  oonld 
veoollect  no^Junfl  of  the  confeasio^,  but  thai  she 

BLve  a  favourite  pullet  the  name  of  Nan.    JPor  this 
r.  Hutchinson  i^y  be  re&rred  to,  who  quotes  a 
letter  fiiom  the  relict  of  the  humane  gentleman. 

In  the  year  U40,  a  commissioner  of  ParUament 
yf^a  sent  do-mp,  oomprebending  two  clergymen  in 
esteem  wiui  the  leading  party,  one  of  whom,  mn 
Fairclough  m  Keller,  preached  before  tbe  ri^t  on 
ike  aubj^et  or  witchcrafts  and  after  thia  impeanvaee 
of  mquvy,  tmi  inquimtioas  uid  ej|ecutio«s  went  qa 
aa  be/Gore.  Buf  me  popular  indignation  was  so 
Mlrongly  f^ted  M^kinst  Hopkins  that  some  gen- 
t^^men  setaed.  oft  mnv  Md  put  mm  to  h^  own  fa* 
YOimite  expenmint  of  swimnunft  on  which,  as  he 
l|fmpeiied  to  ioAt,  he  stood  oonvioted  of  witehctaft» 
iW4  so  the  oounti^y  waa  rid  of  him.  Whelhet  he 
V^  drowned  outngbt  or  not,  does  not  eaaotly  ap- 
Asa^  kut  he  has  hadthe  honour  to  be  oommemorated 
by  the  author  of  Huaineaa  .*-* 


Mamcaeans.  w£o  madaitfliflir  nractioe  !•  *^^**^  ^^ 
£tu  Pnnciplei  it  may  be  dstubted  wimtimr  Om  oiliir 
sectaries  would  have  aeeounted  them  shsoiiii*  om- 
casts  Irom  the  j;»ale  of  the  church;  ao4  WtaiMtK 
the  same  aentmient  induced  them  to  renrd  mi 
honor  the  prosecutions  sgainsi  witchcran.  nm 
the  Independents,  when  under  Cromwefl  tMr  ei- 
tained  a  suipremacv  over  the  Presbyterians^  wh»  10  a 
certain  point  had  been  their  allies,  were  ^•'%'^'i6  is 
counteract  the  violence  of  such  piTorrodingii  oufas 
pretence  of  witcbcralL  aa  had  been  onvon  forwaid 
DF  tbe  wretched  HoDKins,  in  Eass^  Norfolk,  and 
SufiK>lki  for  three  or  mur  jnears  jpreivious  to  16  tf. 
Ths  return  of  Charles  U.  to  ms  crown 


and  wholesale  manner  tn  which  tbe  Invrs  siraM 
witchcraJft^had  been  adminiatered  duang  tim  waraMi 
of  the  avil  war.  The  ^tamte  of  tho  ut  of  Xmg 
James,  qevertheleas^  yet  snbwstad  1  nor  m  it  in  tks 
least  likely,  eonsidei^  tbe  chf  raoter  of  t^  prinoi 
that  he,  to  save  the  lives  of  a  m  M  mea  and  wo- 
men, would  have  run  ihp  riak  a%  mmifriBg  tbooAai 
of  encoun^m  or  >PMfing  •  011^ atMlMd in  w> 
ror  by  a  ffreat  part  of  pM  8yti^ia«  Tho  fMH^ 
however,  waa  geMraUy  admimatered  kv  wias  m 
skilml  judgea.  and  the  fopnsM  had  mick  a  cteMs 
cfMcape  as  the  ^^gour  of  m  SMwra  law  pamuttei 
Nonsense^  it  is  too  obvioua,  remained  in  aoMi 
oases  pMd9miAaBU  In  ths  yeaj?  iMd^  an  old  d«M 
named  Juban  Com.  waa  eoAvrntod  wefe  on  lis 
eviawce  of  a  hwitsipon,  who^  dff^anMl  on  his  ctvth 


*  Hstb  n6t  tlwm«*eDt  padMmait 
▲MiwtollwDMrllMiit^ 

|>U/;«aftt^mtd  to  trotl  i^bSHt 
FindbrreTOltad  wUohM  ou&f 
Ana  Mm  be  not  witirin  a  yMv 
ataiff'd  ilwHiiuum  «rtbMftla  qae  iUm  V 
goDM  mlwfm  nqi  bmam  mvnfd 
And  MMae  w  ^ittiiiff  wm  nvqnd 
Vholttdui  and  nisl»  upon  their  brMehM. 
Aim  nnmispera,  wae  baiiff*d  fiir  witebse. 
And  ■o— ror  putting  toaviih  tiieka 

Or  py  *MrTifi^nlji\oQoeeid 
Orptt^  unMXanT  u  he  ciaen'd. 
Wfi[>  prored  himeelfal  leiiftk  awilqh. 
And  made  a  wd  fcr  hie  pyA  bnmh** 

The  .understanding  reader  will  easily  conceive, 
that  thi3  alteration  of  the  current  in  favour  of  those 
who  disapproved  of  witch-prosecutions,  must  have 
received  aaicouragement  from  some  quarter  of* 
weight  and  mfluence ;  yet  it  may  sound  strangely 
enough,  that  this  spint  of  lenity  shouki  have  been 
iftfi  result  of  the  pecuUar  principles  of  those  secisr 
nans  of  all  denomination&  classttl  in  general  as  In« 
dep^dents,  who,  thoush tney haaorigmally c<mrted 
the Preabyteiiaas  as  the  more  numerous  aodpre- 
vaUing  party,  had  at  length  shaken  themselves  loose 
of  that  connexioBrSna  finally  cornbatted  with  and 
overcome  them.  The  IndepeuiienU  were  diatia- 
gmshed  by  the,  wildest  license  in  their  religious 
tenets,  mixed  with  much  that  waa  noasenaicarand 
mystical.  They  disowned  even  the  title  of  a  regular 
otenwi  and  aUowed  the  preaching  of  any  one  who 
could  draw  together  a  congregaliou  that  would  sup- 
port him,  or  who  was  wilhng,  without  recompense, 
to  mimster  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  his  headers. 
Although  such  laxity  of  discipline  afibrded  scope 
to  the  wildest  enthu^iaem,  and  room  for  all  possible 
varieties  of  doctrine,  it  had  on  the  other  hand,  this 
mMiiraable  recommendation,  that  it  contributed  to 
a;  degree  of  general  toleration  which  was  at  that 
time  unknown  to  any  other  Christian  establish* 
"?S?*  ^V^y*:'^  Kenma  of  a  religion  which  admitted 
of  the  8ubdivi8i9n  uf  secta  ad  infinUum,  excluded 
a  legal  proaecution  of  any  one  oif  these  Hot  heresy 
*■  Hudibnt.  pait  ii.  caoto  a. 


thai  belaid  bisgr^Ksunds  oa  atevs,  aad^  <» 

gtfi  the  epot  whers  he  mw  ttea  mmiih  jhs, 
,  Ibund,  on  the  other  Mdo  of.abM,  Man....^ 
lyiag  pantmg  and  brealhlea%  manehasaaBeras 
to  eanvmee  him  that  aha  had  boen  tlm  aeabn 
which  aoorded  him  4he  oourse.  Tho  mhappy  w^ 
man  was  executed  on  thia  avidenasL 
Two  years  aftetwans,  (M64^Mt  is  witli  1 

Sinst  quote  the  venerable  and  d«vout  Sir 
[ale,  as  presiding  at  a  isiali  id  om 
^hich>mjrBttnny  and  Rose  CaUender 


at  Samt  BdmoDdsbunr.  .But  no  masi  nnleoavM 
ttMiiliaHrciroHmat^iieeGLoan  eatrioaia  himm  M  ^A 
tha<prsjiimceoof  hiaiiauonaMaffs.    'Hw 


agsMt  the  aocuoed  was  laid,  lat,  on  tha  Jkai  ^ 
BfieU»  used  by  ignorant  paraana  to  conntsfaat  dw 
snppoaed  witchcraft;  the  use  of  which  — 


the  elatutj}  of  James  I^ 

such  oonnMwchanna 


aa  criminal  aa  ths  act  «f 


Vte  of 

aoroary  which ^^„^  -^-^„-  _^ 

neutraiiao.   2dly,  Thet^oold  wmneniiefiMed«*ai 
the  privilege  of  purohaaiag  soma  harriaga,  hspHM 
exproMiBd  themaslvaa  with  aatty  ii^aafsifm.  nahiB 
of  the  herrin|^nerchant  lall  lU 
adlv,  Aoartwaadriven  against  the  .,„^.,— ,-^ 
ofAmyPunny.  SheaoQUM,fltf.eourae»aadi 
aAer  the  cart~(what  a  good  dmer  wiM  acand^ 
comprehend)— stuck  ikst  in  a  aaia  whore  its  whasla 
touched  neiAhei  of  tha  posts,  aaMSvac  waa  moMd  easi- 
ly forward  en  one  of  the  posts  ( by  whiah  it  was  net 
impeded)  being  cut  down.    4thly,  One  ol  the  attM 
ed  girls,  being.  ck>asly  nmffled,  went  anddenly  Ib» 
a  nt  upon  bemg  touched  by  one  of  the  snmiaimf 
witehea    But.  upon  another  trial,  it  waa  Ibaadthat 
the  person  so  blindfolded  iM  into  the  ssme  rMs  at 
the  touch  of  an  unauapeoted  peeaon.  What  Miiia^ 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  aecnaed,  was  theeiMenceoC 
tbe  celebrated  Sir  Thomaa  Bsown,  "  that  the  ftlf 
were  natural,  but  heightened  by  the  power  of  iJhe 
Devd  co^peratin)|[  witti  the  malice  er  witche8;^'--> 
a  strange  opinion,  certainly,  from  the  autlioff  of  a 
treause  on  Vulgar  Errors  It 

But  tbe  torch  of  scienoe  was  now  &iiiy  lighted, 
and  gleamed  in  more  than  one  kingdom  of  the 
world,  ahooting  its  rays  on  every  aide,  and  catching 
at  all  meana  which  were  calculated  to  mcrease  the 
illumination.  The  Royal  Society,  which  bad  taken 
Its  rise  at  Ojford,  from  a  private  asaocistion,  who 
met  m  Dr.  Wilkin's  chambers  about  the  year  1658, 
was,  the  year  after  the  Restorstion.  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  and  began  to  publish  their  Transac- 

.  t  See  the  aeooant  of  air  T.  BMwaa.ia  ^'Ura  tf  ftitiaL  Pts^ 

•oans,"  p.  ao.  _  ^ 
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OUONOLOOT  AND  WITCHCRAFT. 


11011%  Mi4  fli?e  ft  new  tad  Mom  rttioiial  diaiacter 

«tQ  tlieflurvuits  of  p&Bo&ct>hy. 

In  France,  wbere  the  mere  will  of  the  gOTernmttit 
could  accomplish  greater  chimgeSi  the  eonaequenoe 
of  an  eDlarged  apint  of  acienidiic  djacovery  waa,  that 
a  decisive  atop  waa  pat  to  the  witch-proaecutiooa, 
which  had  heretofore  been  aa  commoa  in  that  king- 
dom as  in  England.  About  the  /ear  1678,  there  waa 
a  general  arrest  of  very  many  ahepheida,  and  oth- 
ers, in  Normandy,  ana  the  Parliament  of  Bouen 
prepared  to  proceed  in  the  inveatigation  with  the 
usual  severity.  But  an  order,  or  arrit^  from  the 
king  (Louia  XIV.)  with  advice  of  hia  council,  com- 
manding all  these  unfortunate  persona  to  be  set  at 
liberty  and  protected,  had  the  most  salutary  eflects 
aU  over  the  kingdom.  The  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  waa  also  founded;  and,  in  imitation,  a 
society  of  learned.  Germans  eatabll^ed  a  aimilar 
inslitation  at  Letpeic.  Prejudices,  however  old,  were 
overawed  an,d  controlled— much  waa  accounted  for 
on  natural  principle  that  had  hitherto  been  imputed 
to  spiritual  agency— every  thing  seemed  to  promise, 
that  farther  acceaa  to  the  secreia  of  nature  might 
be  opened  to  those  who  should  prosecute  their  stu- 
pes experimentally  and  bv  analyaia—and  the  mass 
of  ancient  opiniona  which  overwhelmed  the  dark 
aubject  of  which  we  treat,  began  to  he  derided  and 
r^ected  by  men  of  aenae  and  education. 

In  manjfrcaaea  the  prey  waa  now  anatched  from 
llhe  spoiler.    A  pragmatical  justice  of  v^ce  in  So- 

Sixienfetahire  cpnuneaced  a  course  of  mquiry  after 
ifendera  againat  the  statute  of  Jamea  L,  and  had 
e  been  allowed  to  proceed,  Mr.  Hunt  might  have 
Gained  a  name  aa  renowned  for  witch- finding  aa 
tjjiat  of  Hr.  Hopkina }  but  hia  reaearches  w^e  stop- 
ped from  higher  authority— the  Uvea  of  the  poor 
poople  arreated  (twelve  in  number)  were  aaved,  and 
the  Goontnr  ramainad  at  quiel,  though  the  sup- 
*  witcEes  were  auSared  t^  hve.    The  examioa 


V9^ 
uooa. 


Jooa.  attaat  aoma  euiiouaparticttlara  which  may  be 
lonad  ia  SadducUmuB  Triumvhahi*:  for,  among 
the  uaual  atrinx  of  froward,  fanciful^  or,  aa  they 
were  called,  amiGted  children,  brought  forward  to 
Club  thair  atartinga,  ataringa  and  aerearoiags,  there 
appeared  alao  certain  remarkable coafeaaaooa  of  the 
accuaed,  from  which  we  leani  that  the  Sopieraet 
Satan  aniiated  hia  witchea,.  like  a  wily  recruiting 
oeageant,  with  one  shilling  in  hand,  and  twelve  in 
pronnsea ;  that  when  the  party  of  wierd-aiaters  paaa- 
ea  to  the  witch-meeting,  they  used  the  magac  worda, 
T&ouA  toyi,  ikrmtgiuutt  anMahoui;  and  that  when 
ibey  dttoarted,  they  etcUimed,  JR«niitm^  Tormm- 
.^m/  We  are  farther  informed,  that  hia  Infernal 
Highneaa,  on  his  dmrtiva,  leaves  a  eme&,  and 
that  (in  nuxaerv-maia's  phraae)  not  a  pretty  one, 
behind  him.  Concerning  this  fact  we  have  a  cu- 
rious expoaitioa  by  Mr.  Glanvilla:  '*Thia,"  ac- 
pordiBa  to  that  raapectable  authority,  ^' seems  to 
imply  the  rofliiy  of  the  buaiaeas,  those  aflCititious 
parttclea .  whkh  he  held  together  in  hia  sensible 
ahape  being  looaened  at  hia  vaniahing,  and  ao  of- 
iending;  the  noatrUa  by  thair  flealing  and  diiiuaing 
theoraelvea  in  the  open  air."*  How  nwoh  we  are 
bound  to  rsgret,  that  Hr.  Justice  Hunt's  discovery 
"of  this  heUjak  kind  of  witeheat'*  in  itself  so  olaar 
and  plain,  and  containing  auch  valuable  informa- 
iMNa,  ahoukl  hav^  beM  amoihered  by  meeting  with 
eppoaition  and  diaeouragemant  from  aome  then  in 
•uthority ! 

Lord-Keeper  Ouilford  was  also  a  atlAer  of  the 
proceedings  againat  witches.  Indeed,  we  nay 
generally  remark,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  thai  where  the  judges  were  men 
of  education  and  courage,  sharing  in  the  informa- 
tion, of  the  timea,  they  were  careful  to  check  the 
precipitate  ign<mmce  and  prejudice  of  the  juries,  by 
fiivlkig  thorn  a  more  precise  idea  of  the  indifierent 
value  of  confesaiona  by  the  accused  themselves,  end 
of  testimony  derived  from  the  pretended  visions  of 
thoae  supposed  to  be  bewitched.  Where,  on  the 
contrary,  judses  ahared  with  the  vulgar  in  their 
ideaa  or  such  faacination,  or  were  contented  to  leave 
ike  evidence  with  the  jury,  fearful  to  withatand  the 
«aiwiYiiW«CoU«cliooofRelatioM.  . 
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diet  df  gdlty  of^  followed. 

We  are  informed  by  Roger  Nor^  that  a  caaa  of 
thia  kind  hanpened  at  the  aanxea  in  Kx^tar,  whara 
his  brother,  me  Lord  Chief-Jusdce,  did  not  in|eileia 
with  the  crown  triala,  and  the  other  judge  left  fyt 
execution  a  poor  old  woman,  condemned,  aa  uanal^ 
on  her  own  couiessionf  and  on  the  teatimony  of  a 
neighbour,  who  deponed  that  he  aaw  a  oat  jump 
mto  the  accuaed  peraon'a  cottage  window  at  twi- 
light, one  evening,  and,  that  he  yarily  bt^eved  the 
aaid  cat  to  be  the  Devil ;  on  which  preoiotts  taati- 
monv  the  poor  wretch  waa  acoordingly  hanged.  On 
another  occaaion,  about  the  same  time,  the  paaaiona 
of  the  great  and  little  vulgar  were  ao  much  eseiied  - 
by  the  acquittal  of  an  aged  village  dame  when  the 
judge  had  taken  some  paua  to  reacve,  that  Sir  Jepn 
Lona,  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  came  to  the  judge 
in  the  greatest  peiplexity,  requeatiog:  that  the  hag 
might  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  ner  nuaerable 
cottage  on  hia  eatatea,  ainee  all  hie  teaanta  ka^t  hi 
that  cassL  threi^efied  to  leave  him.  In  compaaaN>B 
to  a  g^tieman.who  appraheoded  nan  frolii  a  eaaaa 
ao  whimsical,  the  dangerous  old  woman  waa  ap- 
pointed to  be  kept  by  the  town  whefe  aha  ^aa 
acquitted,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  crown  a*weekpftari  by 
the  parish  to  which  she  belonged.  But,  beboldl  in 
the  period  between  the  two  aaaiies,  Sir  John  Long 
and  his  ftrmaro  had  muatared  oottrace  eaoogh.to 
peution  that  thia  witoh  ahould  be  aant  oacfc  to  ibam 
m  all  her  terrorai  baoBuae  ihey  eould  aapporther 
among  them  at  a  shilluig  a-week  clraaper  tfia#  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  town  lor  her  tnaahUh 
nanCa.  In  a  aubeemient  trial  before  Lord  Chief- 
Juatice  North  himaelf,  that  judge  detected  ooa<of 
thoae  pracficea  which,  it  is  to  he  feaiwL  ware  too 
common  at  the  time,  when  witn^aaea  found  tlrieir 
advantage  in  foigning  themaelvea  bewitched.  A  wc^ 
man,  suppoaad  to  be  the  irictim  of  the  male  aotoeler 
at  the  bar,  vomited  pins  in  quontioaa,  and  thoao 
atraight.  differing  from  the  crooked  pms  uaaaUy 
produced  at  auch  timea,  and  leaa  eaaily  eoneealediB 
the  mouth.  The  jadge^  however,  maooversd,  by 
croaa-exunining  a  candid  witneaa,  that  in  eooBtor- 
feiting  her  fita  of  convulsion,  die  woman  sank  kar 
head  on  her  breast,  so  aa  to  take  np  with  her  Una 
the  pma  which  ahe  had  plaaad  ready  in  her  atodiaek- 
er.  The  matt  was  acquitted  of  ooursei  A  frigbvul 
old  hag  Who  was  praaent,  diaringwiahed  heiamao 
much  by  her  banedictioBa  on  ttia  judge,  that  he 
aaked  the  caoaeof  the  paouliaf  intcwat  which  aha 
took  in  the  acquittal.  "Twenty  yeara  ago,'*  aaid 
the  poor  woman,  "  they  woold  have  hanged  mefor 
a  Witch,  but  conM  not;  and  now,  but  for  yOor 
lordahip,  they  would  have  mnrtesd  my  innoaint 
aon."t 

Suah  acenea  happened  frequently  on  the  aaatajay 
while  country  gsnuemen,  19te  the  exeellent  Sir  So- 
ger de  Coveriev,  retained  a  private  share  in  the  tetfor 
with  which  their  tenants  eervanta,  and  retainera 
regarded  aeme  old  Moll  White,  who  put  the  henmda 
at  fault,  and  ravtaa»d  the  fioMa  with  nail  and  hmnri- 
canea.  Sir  John  Rereaby,  after  an  account  of  a  pdor 
woman  tried  for  a  witch  at  York,  in  1686,  and  Ac- 
quitted, aa  he  thought,  very  property,  proc^eda  to  tell 
us,  that,  notwitfasunding,  the  senrtinel  upon  the  jail 
where  ahe  waa  conilnea,  avowed,  **  that  he  ssir  a 
scroll  of  paper  creep  fh>m  under  the  pnson-door,  and 
then  change  itself  first  into  s  monkey,  and  then  into 
a  tarkey,  which  the  under-keeper  confirmed.  Tbit," 
aays  Sv  John,  "I  hsve  heard, from  the  mouth  of 
both,  and  now  leave  it  to  be  believed,  or  disbelieved, 
as  the  reader  may  be  inclined. "t  We  may  see  that 
Rereaby,  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  had  not  as  yet 
*' plucked  the  old  woman  out  of  hb  heart."  Even 
Addison  himself  ventured  no  farther  in  his  m^redn- 
lity  respecting  this  crime,  than  to  contend,  that  al- 
though witchcraft  might  and  did  exist,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  modem  instance  compdfently  proved.    ' 

As  late  as  16S2,  three  unhappy  women,  named 
Susan  Edwords,  Mary  Trembles,  and  Temperance 
Lloyd,  were  hanged  at  Exeter  for  witchcraft,  and.! 

t  Rofor  North's  Life  of  Lord- Keeper  GttiUord. 
S  Manofaf  of  Sir  John  Renisby.  p.  S87. 
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'  i:Mal,  OH"  flreir  otrh  confession.  This  w  "belitved  to ' 
be  the  last  execution  of  the  kind  in  Encrland,  under 
form  of  j[ualcial  sentence.  But  the  ancu  ni  superaii- 
'  tion,  so  interesting  to  vulgar  credulity,  like  sediment 
clearing  itsdf  from  ^ater,  sunk  down  in  a  deeper 
shade  upon  thei^orant  and  lowest  classes  of  society 
in  prcmortion  as  the  higher  regions  were  purified  from 
Us  innuence.  The  populace,  including  the  ignorant 
of  every  class,  were  more  enraged  against  witches, 
when  tneir  passions  were  once  excited,  in  proportion 
to  tbejenity  exercised  towards  the  objects  of  their 
indignation  by  those  who  administered  the  laws. 
Several  cases  occurred  in  which  the  mob,  impressed 
with  a  conviction  of  the  jguilt  of  some  destitute  old 
craatures,  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and. 
proceeding  upon  such  evidence  as  Hopkins  would 
have  had  recourse  to,  at  once,  in  their  own  appre- 
hension.  ascertained  tneir  criminality,  and  adminis- 
tered the  deserved  punishment. 

The  following  instance  of  such  illegal  and  inhu- 
man proceedings  occurred  at  Oakly,  near  Bedford, 
on  the  12th  July,  1707.    There  was  one  woman, 
•pwards  of  eo  years  of  age,  who,  being  under  on 
•  imputation  of  witchcraft,  was  desirous  to  escape 
ilrom  so  fbul  a  suspicion,  and  to  conciliate  the  good- 
will of  her  nm^bonrs,  by  allowing  them  to  duck  her. 
The  parish  officers  so  wt  consented  to  their  hnmsne 
experiment  as  to  promise  the  poor  woman  a  guinea 
if  she  should  dear  herself  by  sinking.    The  unfortu- 
nate object  was  tied  up  in  a  wet  sheet,  her  thumbs 
and  great  toea  were  bound  tosether,  her  c«ptom  oiT, 
and  ifil  her  apparel  searched  for  pins;  for  there  is  an 
idea  that  a  single  pin  spoils  the  operation  of  the 
eharm.    She  was  then  dragged  through  the  river 
Ooee  by  a  rope  tied  round  her  middle.    Unhapoily 
lor  the  poor  woman,  her  body  floated,  though  ner 
bead  reaaiiied  under  water.    The  experiment  was 
made  three  timea  with  the  same  eflecL    The  cry  to 
hang  or  drown  the  witch  then  became  general ;  and 
'  «8  ahe  lay  half  dead  on  the  ban^  they  loaded  the 
I  wrotch  with  reproaches,  and  hsraly  forbore  blows. 
.  A  ainale  humane  bystander  took  her  part,  and  ex- 
Iwasd  himself  to  rough  usage  for  doing  so*    Luckily, 
one  of  the  mob  themselves  at  length  suf^^ted  the 
additienai  experiment  of  weighing  the  witch  against 
the  Church  Bible.    'Hie  fnend  of  humanity  caught 
at  this  meaoa  of  escape,  sunporting  the  proposaiby 
the  staggering  argument,  tniat  the  Soriptnre,  being 
.  the  wonTof  God  mmselfi  must  outweigh  necessarily 
all  the  operations  or  vassals  of  the  Devil.    The  raa- 
acming  was  received  at  oonehidve,  the  more  readily 
93  it  promised  a  new  species  of  amusement.    The 
■  .woman  was  then  weighed  against  a  Church  Bible  of 
r  twelve  pounds  jockey  weight,  and  as  she  was  con- 
!i  si4prabry  prmnderant,  was  dismissed  with  honour. 
But  manv  of  the  mob  counted  her  acquittal  irregular, 
•  and  would  have  had  the  poor  dame  drowned  or 
.  Imnged  on  the  result  of  her  duckingf  as  the  more  su- 
1  thentio  species  of  trial. 

Al  length,  a  similar  piece  of  inhumanitjr,  which 
.  ])ad  a  verv  different  conclusion,  led  to  the  final  afao- 
•.  iition  of  the  statute  of  James  I.,  as  affording  coun- 
teiuincefor  such  brutal  proceedings.  An  agedpauper, 
named  Osborne,  and  nis  wife,  who  resided  near 
'  Tring,  in  Staffordshire,  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
the  mob  on  account  of  supposed  witchcraft.    The 
,  overseers  of  the  poor,  understanding  that  the  rabble 
'  entertained  a  pi^rpose  of  swimming  these  infirm 
creatures,  which  indeed  they  had  expressed  in  a  sort 
of  proclamation,  endeavoured  to  oppose  their  purpose 
by  securing  the  unhappy  couple  in  the  vestry-room, 
which  they  barricaded.  They  were  unable,  however, 
.  to  protect  them  in  the  manner  they  intended.    The 
mob  forced  the  door,  seized  the  accused,  and  with 
meffable  brutality  continued  dragging  the  wretches 
through  a  pool  of  water  till  the  woman  lost  her  life. 
A  brute  in  human  form,  who  had  superintended  the 
murder,  went  among  the  spectatortC  and  requested 
money  for  the  sport-he  had  shown  them  !    The  life 
of  the  other  victim  was  with  great  difficulty  saved. 
Three  men  were  tried  for  their  snare  in  this  inhuman 
action.    Only  one  of  them,  named  Colley,  was  con- 
demned and  hanged.    When  he  came  to  execution, 
the  rabble,  instead  of  crowding  round  the  gallows 


as  ususl,  stdbd  at  a  distance,  and  abused  those  who 
were  putting  to  death,  they  said,  an  honest  felloW 
for  rinding  the  parish  of  an  accursed  witch i  This 
abominable  murder  was  committed  30th  July,  1751- 

The  rent  tition  of  such  horrors,  the  proncness  of 
the  people  to  so  cruel  and  heart-scaring  a  supersti- 
tion, was  traced  by  the  legislature  to  its  source, 
namely,  the  yet  unabolished  statute  of  Jjiincs  1.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  the  9  th  George II.  cap.  5,  that  odious  law 
so  long  the  object  of  horror  to  all  ancient  and  poYcr- 
ty-stricken  females  in  the  kingdom,  was  abrogated, 
and  all  criminal  procedure  on  the  subject  of  sorcery 
or  witchcraft  discharged  m  future  throughout  Great 
Britain ;  reserving  for  such  as  should  pretend  to  the 
skill  of  fortune- tellers,  discoverers  of  stolen  goods, 
or  the  like,  the  punishment  of  the  correction  nouse, 
as  due  to  rogues  and  vagabonds.  Since  that  period, 
witchcraft  lias  been  little  heard  of  in  England,  and  sl- 
though  the  beUcf  in  its  existence  has,  in  remote  places, 
survived  the  law  that  recognised  the  evidence  of  the 
crime,  and  assigned  its  punishment—vet  such  laithis 
gradually  becoming  forgotten  since  the  rabble  have 
been  deprived  of  all  pretext  to  awaken  it  by  their 
own  riotous  proceedings.^  Some  rare  instances  have 
occurred  of  attempts  similar  to  that  for  which  Col- 
ley  suffered  :  and  I  observe  one  is  preserved  in  that 
curious  register  of  knowledge,  Mr.  Hone's  Popular 
Amusements,  from  which  it  appears,  that  as  late  as 
the  end  of  last  century  this  brutality  was  practised, 
though  httipily  without  loss  of  life. 

The  Irish  statute  agamst  witchcraft  still  exisd^  a» 
it  would  seem. .  Nothing  occurred  in  that  kingdom 
which  recommended  its  being  formafiy  annulled  z. 
but  it  is  considered  as  obsolete,  and  Ao^dso  wild 
a  thinjg  be  attempted  in  the  present  day^  no  proce- 
dure, It  is  certain,  would  now  be  permitted  to  lie 
upon  it. 

If  any  thing  wero  wanted  to  confirm  tlie  general 
proposition,  that  the  epidemic  terror  of  witchcraft 
increases  and  becomes  general  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  prosecutions  against  witches,  it  would  be 
sufBcienl  to  quote  certain  extraordinary  occurrenoea 
in  New- England.  Only  a  brief  account  can  be  hete 
given  of  the  dreadfiil  hallucination  under  which  the 
colonists  of  that  province  were  for  a  time  deluded 
and  oppressed  by  a  strange  contagiotis  terror,  and 
how  suddenly  and  singulsirly  it  was  cured,  erven  by 
its  own  excess ;  but  it  is  too  strong  evidence  of  this 
imaginary  character  of  this  hideous  disorder,  to  be^ 
altogether  suppressed. 

New- England,  as  is  well  known,  wna  peopled 
mainly  by  emigrants  who  had  been  disgusted  witii 
the  government  of  Charles  I.  in  church  and  states 
previons  to  the  great  Civil  War.  Many  of  the  mors 
wealthy  settlers  were  Presbyterians  and  CalvinistSf 
others,  fewer  in  number,  and  lees  infiuential  from 
their  fortune,  were  Quakers^  AnabaptistsL  or  mem- 
bers of  the  other  sects^  who  wero  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Independents.  The  Oalvinists 
brought  with  them  the  same  seal  for  religion  sad 
strict  morality  which  every  when  diatinguished 
them.  Unfortunately,  they  wen  not  wise  acoording 
to  their  zeal,  but  entertained  a  pronenesa  to  believe 
in  supernatural  and  direct  personal  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Devil  and  his  vaseala^an  error  to  whieh, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  their  bietkren  in 
Europe  had,  from  the  heginninK  been  peculiarly 
subject.  In  a  country  imperfeetiy  cultivated,  and 
where  the  partially  improved  spots  wereimbosoraed 
in  inaccessible  forests,  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes 
of  savages,  it  was  natural  that  a  disposition  to  soper- 
siition  should  rather  gain  than  lose  ground,  and  that 
to  other  dangers  and  tiorrora  with  which  thev  were 
surrounded,  the  colonists  should  have  added  rears  of 
the  Devil,  not  merely  as  the  Evil  Principle  tempting 
human  nature  to  sin,  and  thus  endangering  our  saf 
vation^  but  as  combined  with  sorcerers  ana  witches 
to  inflict  death  and  torture  upon  children  and  others. 

The  first  case  which  I  observe,  waa  that  of  four 
children  of  a  person  called  John  (Goodwin,  a  mason. 
The  eldest,  a  girl,  had  quarrelled  with  the  laundress 
of  the  family  about  some  linen  which  wss  missing. 
The  mother  of  the  laundress,  an  ignorant,  testy,  and 
choleric  old  Irishwoman,  scolded  the  accuser  s  and 
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ihMf  tfftef)  tiie«MBr4>*od>nrini  W^r  sister,  And  two 
brothers  were  seiied  With  sueb  ttmngo  diseases,  that 
ili  their  neigh boure  oonciuded  they  were  bewitched. 
They  eonducted  themselves  ae  those  supposed  to 
miffst  snder  maladies  created  by  such  infhience  were 
aeeostaned  to  do.  Thev  stiffoned  their  necks  so 
hard  at  one  tinie  that  the  ]o\1it»  couM  not  be  moved  : 
at  another  timo  their  necks  were  so  flexible  ana 
supple,  that  it  seemed  the  bone  was  dissolved.  They 
bad  violent  convulsions,  in  which  their  jaws  snapped 
wjib  the  lorce  of  a  spring-trap  set  for  vermin.  Their 
Ihnbs  were  curiously  contorted,  aixd  to  those  who 
had' a  taste  for  the  marvelous,  seemed  entirely  dis- 
located and  displaced.  Amid  these  distortions,  they 
evisd  out  against  the  poor  old  woman,  whose  name 
wis  Glover,  alleging  that  she  was  in  presence  with 
them,  adding  to  their  torments.  The  miserable  Irish- 
woman, who  hardly  could  epoak  the  English  lan- 
Eage,  repeated  her  Pater  Noster  ana  Ave  Maria 
e  a  good  Catholic  i  but  there  were  some  words 
wUeh  she  had  forgotten.  She  was  therefore  suppo- 
sed to  he  ufnaible  to  pronounce  the  whole  consistent- 
[fwid  eorreetly— and  condemned  and  executed  ac' 
eofdiady. 

But  tm  children  of  Goodwin  fonnd  the  trade  they 
fPiso  engagod  in  to  be  too  profitable  to  be  laid  aside, 
md  the  eloHPt,  in  particaiar.  continued  atl  the  exter- 
mK  sign*  of  witcDCraft  ana  possession.  Some  of 
tbMe  ws^  «zMUently  cakukted  to  flatter  the  self- 
»pinion  and  prejudices  of  the  Calvinist  miaisters,  by 
whom  she  was  attended,  and  accordingly  bear  in 
tlMir  very  Ihmt  the  eharaeter  of  studied  ana  volunta- 
ry imposture,  ^he  ^oong  woman,  actm^.  as  was 
mposed,  under  ths  inflaence  of  the  Devtl,  read  a 
wosksr  treatise  with  case  and  apoarent  satisfaction ; 
—hut  a  book  wtitien  against  the  poor  inofTensive 
^^ncnds^'  the  Devil  would  not  allow  his  victim  to 
moBh.  8be  oouM  look  on  a  Church  of  Bn^and 
^myerwbook,  aad  read  the  portions  of  Scnpttrre 
sJMMi  it  oontmsL  without  difficulty  or  hnpediment ; 
-but  the  spirit  which  posses^  her  threw  her  into 
Its-  if  shs  ottsmpied  lo  read  the  same  Scriptures 
torn  tihs  BS>lo,  as  if  the  awe  which  it  is  supposed 
he  ftends  entettaki  for  Holy  Writ,  depended,  not  on 
he  meaning  of  the  words^  but  the  arrangement  of 
lis  psfts,  and  the  type  in  which  they  were  printed. 
rhis  siikgular  apeetes  of  flattery  was  desiya^nea  to  cop- 
mteth&etergyman  through  his  professional  opin- 
omt—othoM  were  more  strictly  personal.  The 
ifllioted  damsel  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of 
k»  huntoor  of  the  Inamorato  of  Messrs.  Smack, 
'look,  Cstch,  and  ComMny,  and  had,  like  her, 
■«rry  as  Well  aJs  melanctioly' fits.  She  often  ima- 
pned  that  her  attendant  spirits  brought  her  a  hand- 
tomspony  lo  ride  oif  with  them  to  their  rendezvous. 
hi  JMoh  occasions  she  made  a  spring  upwards,  as  if 
o  movnt  her  horse,  and  then,  stHI  seated  on  her 
iiair,  mimicked  with  dexterity  and  agility  the  mo- 
ions  of  the  animal  pacing,  trotting,  and  galloping, 
ike  a  cfanid  on  the  nurse's  Knee  i  but  when  she  can- 
sred  in  this  manner  iip  st^rs.  she  affected  inability 
o  snter  the  cleivyiniin^s  study,  and  when  she  wos 
(utied  into  it  by  rorce,  used  to  become  quite  well,  and 
f and  up  aa  a  rational  being.  **  Reasons  were  given 
or  this,"  says  the  simple  minister  "  that  seem  more 
lind  thsn  true."  Shortly  after  this,  she  appears  to 
tftve  treated  the  poor  divine  with  a  species  of  sweet- 
lessand  attention,  which  gave  him  greater  embar- 
asement  than  her  former  vrolenoe.  She  used  to 
treak  in  upon  him  at  his  studies  to  importune  him 
a  come  down  stairs,  and  thus  advantaged  doubtless 
he  kingdom  of  Satan  by  the  interruption  of  his 
lursuits.  At  length,  the  Goodwins  were,  or  appear- 
d  to  be,  citrod.  But  the  example  hnd  been  given 
nd  caught,  and  the  blood  of  poor  Dame  Glover, 
rhirh  hnd  been  the  introduction  to  this  tale  of  a 
lobby-horse,  was  to  be  the  forerunner  of  new  atro- 
ities,  and  fearfu!iy  more  general  foUtea. 
This  scene  oj^ened  by  tne  illness  of  two  girls,  a 
aughter  and  niece  of  Mr.  l*arvis,  the  minister  of 
{alom,  who  fell  under  an  affliction  similar  to  that  of 
he  Goodwins.  Their  mouths  were  stopped,  their 
hroats  choked,  their  limbs  racked,  thorns  were 
tuck  into  their  flesh,  and  pina  were  ejected  from 


ftidir  stomachs.  An  Indian  and  his  wife,  servants 
of  the  family,  endeavouring,  by  some  spell  of  their 
own,  to  discover  by  whom  tne  fntal  charm  had  been 
imposed  on  their  master's  children,  drew  themselves 
under  suspicion,  and  were  hanged.  The  judges  and 
juries  persevered,  encouraged  by  the  discovery  of 
these  poor  Indians'  girilt,  and  hoping  they  might 
thus  expel  from  the  colony  the  authors  of  such  prac- 
tices. They  aj:ted,  says  Mather,  the  historiauj  under 
a  conscientious  wish  to  do  justly;  but  the  cases  of 
witchcraft  and  possession  increased  as  if  they  wero 
transmitted  by  contagion,  and  the  same  sort  of  spec- 
tral evidence  being  received  which  had  occasioned 
the  condemnation  of  the  Indian  woman  Titu,  became 
generally  fatal.  The  afflicted  persons  failed  not  to 
see  the  epectreSt  as  they  were  termed^  of  the  persons 
by  whom  they  were  tormented.  Against  this  species, 
of  evidence  no  alibi  could  be  offered,  because  it  was 
admitted,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  that  the  real 
persons  of  the  accused  were  not  there  present :  and 
every  thing  rested  upon  the  assumption  that  the  af- 
flicted persons  were  telling  the  truth,  since  their  evi- 
dence could  not  be  redargued.  These  spectres  werq 
generally  represented  as  ofiering  their  victims  a  book^' 
on  signing  which  they  would  be  freed  from  their 
torments.  Sometimes  the  Devil  appeared  in  persoti| 
and  added  his  own  eloquence  to  move  the  afflictea 
persons  to  consent. 

At  first,  as  seems  natural  enough,  the  poor  and 
miserable  alone  were  involved ;  but  presently,  when 
such  evidence  was  admitted  as  incontrovernble,  ther 
afflicted  began  to  see  the  spectral  appearances  of 

f>erBotis  of  higher  condition,  and  of  irreproachable 
ives,  some  of  whom  were  arrested,  some  made  theur 
escape,  while  several  were  executed.  The  moref 
that  svmlered,  the  greater  became  the  number  of  af- 
flicted persons,  and  the  wider  and  the  more  nume- 
rous were  the  denunoiations  against  supposed  witch* 
es.  The  accused  were  of  all  ages.  A  child  of  five 
years  old  was  indicted  by  some  of  the  afflictedj  who 
imagined  they  saw  this  juvenile  wizard  active  iit 
tormenting  them,  and  appealed  to  the  mark  of  little 
teeth  on  their  bodies,  where  they  stated  it  had  bittenf 
them.  A'  poor  dog  was  also  hanged,  as  having  been 
alleged  to  be  busy  in  this  iniemai  persecution.' 
These  gross  insults  on  common  reason  occasion^ 
a  revulsion  in  public  feeling  but  not  till  many  lives^ 
had  been  sacrificed.  By  tnis  means  nineteen  men 
and  women  were  executed,  besides  a  stout-heartedf 
man,  named  Cory,  who  refused  to  plead,  and  was* 
accordingly  pressed  to  death,  according  to  the  old 
law.  On  this  horrible  occasion,  a  circumstance  took 
place  disgusting  to  humaiiityi  which  must  yet  be 
told,  to  snow  how  superstition  can  steel  the  heart  of 
a  man  against  the  misery  of  his  fellow-creature.  Thet 
dying  man,  in  the  mortal  agony,  thmst  out  his 
tongue,  which  the  SherifT  crammed  with  his  cane 
back  again  into^  his  mouth.  Eight  persons  were  / 
condemned,  besides  those  who  had  actually  sufier- 
ed  s  and  no  less  than  two  hundred  were  in  prison 
and  under  examination. 

Men  began  then  to  ask,  whether  the  Devil  might 
not  artfully  deceive  the  afflicted  into  the  accusation 
of  good  and  innocent  persons,  bvpresenting  witchea 
and  fiends  in  the  resemblance  of  blameless  persons, 
as  engaged  in  the  tormenting  of  their  diseased  coun- 
tryfolk. This  argument  was  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  the  Delief  in  witchcraft,  and  was  the 
more  readily  listened  to  on  that  account.  Besidesi 
men  found  that  no  rank  or  condition  could  save 
them  from  the  danger  of  this  horrible  accusation,  if 
they  continued  to  encourage  the  witnesses  in  such 
an  unlimited  course  as  haa  hitherto  been  granted  to 
them.  Influenced  by  these  reflections,  the  settlers 
awoke  as  from  a  dream,  and  the  voice  of  the  public, 
which  had  so  lately  demanded  vengeance  on  iQl  who 
were  suspected  of  sorcerv,  began  now,  on  the  other 
hand,  lo  lament  the  eflusion  of  blood,  under  the 
strong  suspicion  that  part  of  it  at  lea^t  had  been  in* 
nocently  and  unjustly  sacrificed.  In  Mather's  own 
language,  which  we  use  as  that  of  a  man  deeply 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  crime,  "  experience 
showed  that'  the  more  were  apprehended,  the  more 
were  still  afflicted  by  Satan,  and  the  number  of 
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oftheAceiiaed,  »od  dit  m&njUon  o€  aone  bmo*  wi^r 
to  the  appreheiuioB  of  ola»ra.  For  am,  the  aflietea 
•CompI«in«d  of  being  tonaeivCed  by  mem  objects,  as 
ueiurnier  weie  removed,  lo  that  aoiiie  of  thoee  mmi, 
were  concerned  grew  amazed  at  the  Aumber  and 
-conditian  of  tboae  that  were  accused,  and  feared 
that  Satan,  by  his  wilea,  had  inwrapped  iBooceftt 
persons  under  the  inwutatioB  of  that  criine;  and  at 
last,  as  was  evidently  seen,  there  imial  be  a  sioo 
put,  or  the  generation  of  the  Kiogdom  of  God  would 
fall  under  condemnation."* 
^  The  prosecutiooB  were^  therefore,  suddenly  stop- 
ped, the  prisoners  dismissed^  the  condemned  pardoB' 
•od,  and  evea  tJiu>se  who  had  ccvrfessed,  the  number 
of  whom  was  very  extraordtBary,  wepe  pardoned 
among -others :  and  tiie  author  we  have  just  quoted 
4hus  records  the  result :— "  When  this  prosecution 
teased,  the  Lord  so  chained  up  Sataa,  thai  the  af- 
ii^ted  grew  presently  well  The  accused  were  ge- 
nerally qfiiet,  and  for  five  year»  there  was  no  euch 
molestation  among  us.*' 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  congregation  of 
Salem  compelled  Mr.  Parvis,  in  whose  (amily  the 
''sturbance  had  begun,  and  who.  thev  a11o0sd,  was 

e  person  by  whom  it  was  most  oercely  driven  on  in 
.  e  commeacement,  to  leave  his  settlement  amoBg 
them.  Such  of  the  accused  as  had  cooieesed  the 
#cts  of  witchcraft  imputed  to  them,  generally  denied 
^i  retracted  their  confessioDSi  asserting  them  to 
bavo  bosa  made  under  fear  of  tortuf&  infiueBca  q£ 
tersuasion,  or  other  circumstaooee  exclusive  of  tb«r 
vee  will.  Several  of  the  judges  end  jurors coBcera- 
4M  in  the  sentence  of  those  who  were  executed,  pub- 
lished their  peaitence  for  their  i«abBess  in  con victiog 
vi69e  uofortunate  persona ;  and  one  of  the  jwigesi  a 
maa  of  the  most  uaportance  in  the  colouy,  obser*- 
Yod,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  anniversary  of 
the.first  execution  as  a  day  of  solemn  fkat  and  hu- 
miliation for  his  owjA  share  in  the  traaaactioik.  Even 
UQB  barbarous  Indians  were  strii^k  with  vnmder  at 
the  infatuation  of  the  English  coloDista  on  this  oc- 
<uuion,  aad  draw  di8advant«geous  comparisons  be- 
tween them  and  the  French,  among  wbomi  as  they 
remarked,  "  the  Great  Spirit  sends  no  watches.** 

The  system  of  witchcraft,  as  believed  in  Scotland, 
itkuat  next  claim  our  attention,  aa  it  is  difierent  in 
«>me  respects  from  th«t  of  England,  and  subsisted 
to  a  later  period^  and  was  prosecuted  withi  much 
DBore  Bevent^. 


EiETFER  IX. 

Witohat  (rfA«W«anw— Tbeir  Ritaa  and  Cliania—Thair  TNaiM* 
ftnaatiDt  iata  H«ra»~-8«UB'f  Sawii^y  tofwartit  thflm-TlMir 
Cnmea-^r  Goorgte  Maekensje'a  Opinion  of  Vitcticrafl— lo- 
itapoea-  m  ConfcMMnt  made  br  fhe  Aecuiad,  in  I>wimir,  and 
10  atiraid  Aitufa  AaM^oca  And  PeiieotiCiM-^ExafninatfaMi  hy 
Piiolu(iff-The  jyMa  oTjudiefal  Prooadure  aeeioiit  Witckei.  ami 
riatnre  of  the  Evidence  admmible.  opfmeda  Door  toAccuaara. 
and  left  the  Aocuaed  no  Chance  ofBiicApe— Tlie  BupeiitiUon  or 
tli»  SbotliaA  CItorgy  in  King  Jamea  Vt.'«  TnOa  M  ttiem,  like 
Ihflir  Soreaeifn,  to  enoowase  WHek-Pmaecationa— Caae  of 
Soaate  Graham-^uppoaad  Ckmapimqr  to  Shipwreck  Janiaa  in 
Ins  Voyara  to  Denmark— MeoUnsn  of  the  Witcbea,  aad  Itltaa 
peHbrmM  to  accompHah  lIvHr  Purpoae— Trial  ofMarvBitrt  Bar 
alajp  in  1«ie-Caae  of  M^or  W««i^8if  John  Clerk  amonf  Ihe 
Arat  who  daoknod  acting  mm  Coaimiaaiooer  on  tfaa  Trial  of  a 
^itch— Paial^  and  Pinenweevn  Witcitta^A  Proaoeution  in 
Caitlin«a«  prevented  by  tbelnterf^renoe  oFthe  Kinff%  Advocate 
in  ItlS^Tlie  laat  Sentence  of  Death  for  Wilchcnift  pronounoed 
in  Scotland  in  ITSS—ltemaina  of  the  Witch  Saperatition— Cam 
<>f  aappoi^  Witehtraft,  related  finm  the  Attib(ir*a  own  Kauw 
lad^,  which  took  (uace  ao  late  aa  laoo. 

For  many  years  the  Scottish  nation  had  been  re- 
markable for  a  credulous  belief  in  witchcraft  and 
repeated  examples  were  supplied  by  the  annals  of 
sanguinary  executions  on  this  sad  accusation.   Our 

•  Matlier'a  Ma^alia,  book  vi.  chap.  Ixxxti.  The  Kralooa  au- 
thor hiMrtnrer.rerretd  t>ie  ^enoml  jail-deliver  von  the  fonreofaor- 
oery,  and  thinkii,  had  the  tunea  been  calm,  Uie  caae  might  have 
required  a  farther  investigation,  and  titai.  on  the  wlioli ,  tito  mat- 
ter was  ended  too  nhniplly  But,  the  temper  of  tfan  times  conai- 
dtmd,  he  admits  candidly,  that  it  is  birtt4>r  to  act  nioden>ttHy  Id 

Satten  capital,  and  to  let  the  guilty  eacape,  IhaD'tUn  the  liak  of 
latiaymf  iha  ioooceiit. 


Mjufiinl  HMW '  tslj^  tkMin^H'MMdiiliaia'lM  vAmIi 
Boetraa  aad  BueEtBa»  reamd  it^wiiifj^mnmiiim$ 
bistoiisa,  may«|atiy  iadgM  «•  to  doubt  wl 
king  naflMc  0itRiia  ever  feinnod  im  Beutlwd, 
aiiirnMrs  wfiether  he  died  by  tke  agncy  «f  i 
of  wftchesk  wfio  lAilicied  lormeoto  upon  «ft 
made  m  hia  name,  lor  t^  aak»  of  cowttosiu 
death.  Itk  the  taleof  Macbeth,  v^iicb  is  auatbcvcaz^ 
ioatanoe  of  DenM>ttoLogy  in  Soottiah  ksscorir,  dm 
weird'siaters^  who  wen  the  oikimi  prophete—^ 
spiiearod  to  the  usuiper  in  a  omm,  aiid  aw  ia» 
scribed  aa  ve^  or  sibyiSk  father  tlMB  ao  «iteha% 
though  Shakspeare  has  aiampad  tiiolfttftec^aiaA> 
ter  indelibly  upon  them. 

One  of  the  earliest  real  caaea  of  importi 
founded  upon  wiAdicraft,  waev  Itka  ihoaa  of 
Dutcheas  of  Gloaeesler*  aad  othera  m  Ae 
countvy,  raiagled  with  aa  aeouaaiion  of 
aaitma,  whi<)h,  rather  than  the  sasoenr,  braag^  ika 
culprits  Jo  their  late^  The  Earl  of  Kar,  baotker  m 
James lu.  of  Sootkad',  fell  under  (ha  Mvag^a  «0^ 
picioB,  for  consalting  with  witches  and  anmwHi 
bow  to  shorten  the  king's  days.  On  aaeb  a«ftaBL 
very  inexpliciily  stated,  the  unhappy  Mar  wl»  naa 
to  death  m  his  own  lodfMSi  ^aaakaithtr  tnaNr 
coQviction;  imnaediatety  after  whii^  catawtwaAa 
twelve  women  of  obscure  rank,  aad  lluaa  oa 
wizards,  or  wariocke  aa  they  ware  tao 
burned  at  Ediaburgk,  «o  givaaootoar.la 
gutlt. 

In  the  year  t6d7^  noble  niatiaa  ftHa  wtiiD  ^m 
ainular  cbargo.  Tbhi  was  ianei  DaaflKss^  ^^"^ 
Glanunisi  wboi  wkh  her  asm  her  aAoaaa  kaabaa^ 
and  sevflTjal  othera«  stood  accaied  of  atlsBpcapp 
James's  life  by  poiaoiii  with  a  viow  to  tJnuiissiaiiip 
of  the  Douglas  fiuliily;  of  whiek-  jLady  Glaaimirfa 
brother,  the  lEasl  of  Aapia.  was  the  hM.  abs^BS 
much  pitied  by  the  peopliL  wfaia  aaea  to  Ima 
thou^i  th^ articles-  agaiftet iierfGenBd  ht tepam 
pose  of  taking  her  lifet;  her  kifiiBBg^atoA  in|  iiiaan 
being  ^o  obot^i^s  Bo  the  king. 

Previous  to-t^s  lady's  azesuliaa. ikoas  wouU  a^ 
pear  to  have  been  but  few pioAeautad  to^tofk  aotta 
score  of  vyiichcrHft,  ftlfhom  iJtowaal  of  Aa  |M» 
oiary  records  of  that  pariodlcawes'Os  ia  anoartHDH. 
But,  in  the  sad  of  the  filteeoth  aad  kisgimaiiiraM» 
sixteenth  ceaturies,  when  wa^h  ci|anpes  mna  Baif 
rsl  over  Europe,  cases  of  the  himAocmarMnam 
often  in  Scotland,  Had*  as  we  hava  alraadf^aotiadt 
were  sometimes  of  a  peculiar  ohanotan  T^evalk 
indsed,  a  certain  moaoioMP  in  akoat  ta&ea:  of  mk 
kind.  The  vassals  are  usKisUy  in^HDed.la  gdl  tlMs 
selves  at  a  small  price  to  tm  Aiiitao^aC  IU»  s  ~ 
having,  oonimonly  to  do  with  vromea,  4rivar  ar 
haidbai»auB.  Ontheoontrary.H'keikfiawaa  ' 
to  enact  the  female  on  a  aimiiaroceastoB^  be  '^ 
his  gallant,  one  Wifliaia  Barton,  a  tetaaa  af  \ 
than  i&fteen  pounds;  whieb,  even  aHteoabg  il  10^ 
have  been  (he  Seotttah.  denomiaftliDQ  or  oeip.  wass 
very  liberal  endowment^  eomparsa  with  kn  mi» 
garaly  conduct  towardo  ibo  feir  aax  on  aiidh  an  so- 
caaion.  Neitka  did  he  pass  him  ceid  on  thia  oeca* 
aion,  buu  on  the  oontrai^,  gancroaoly  gave  Baftoliia 
merk,  to  keep  the  fifteen  pounds  whote.    la  okoBV^ 


ing  on  Satan's  conduce  in  tibia  matter, 
George  Sinckiir  obeenres,  that  it  is  lorinBaflr  tks* 
E^emy  is  but  sddom  permitted  to  bribe  soksk,  iaat 
15^  Scots,)  for  were  this  the  easa,  aa  m«fit  fiod 
few  men  or  women  ca^Ue  of  reaisting  his  niiini6»> 
cenoe.  I  look  upon  this  as  one  ot  the  mast  1 
reflections  on  our  forefathers'  povertr  which 
tsnt. 

In  many  of  the  Scottiah  witches'  trieln,  as  to  tfar 
description  of  Satan's  Doisdanie},  and  the  Sabbadk 
which  he  there  celebrates,  the  northern  superatitinn 
agrees  with  that  of  England.^  But  some  of  the  emt' 
fessions  depart  from  the  monotony  of  repetition,  and 
ndd  some  more  fanciful  circumstftiiees  than  occur  in 
the  general  case.  Isobel  Gowdie's  confession,  al> 
ready  mentioned,  is  extremely  minute,  and  soma 
part  of  it  at  least  mav  be  quoted,  as  there  are  other 
passages  not  very  edifying.  The  witches  ol  Aal- 
dearne.  according  to  this  penitent,  were  eo  rnnso"- 
rous,  that  they  were  told  on  into  s^uadsb  or  copmsik 
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0  ikKf  mn  UraHd,  to  nrii  off  vrUck  wen  wh 
MMMi  Imo  «Aiw».  One  of  theM  wtn  o«Uai  the 
piif  •!  thm  CovHMk  tad  vm  uauftl^,  like  Tan 
fffilumtai's  Nftaniob  •  gM  of  vmonal  attr«oiioiii| 
Aom  Satui  pksod  beoido  himMii^  and  tn^iad 
M  a  paitiealar  attoDtioii,  wbiah  sraatiy  provofcad 
Iw  apite  of  iha  old  ham,  who  felt  themaalvea  in- 
■Itad  by  tko  pnfaMiiceL*  Wbm  aaaemblad,  they 
1^  ip  sravea,  aad  poaaeaacd  themaelvea  of  the 
■ioaaata,  (of  uBchmianed  infaoia  in  partioular,) 
flioaa  loiiita  aad  menbera  they  uaed  in  their  magic 
■Qliiantaaiiidaalvea.  Whaath^deaindtoaecarefor 
haur  own  iiM  the  onp  of  aooM  aeighbour.  the^  made 

1  vretaaea  of  pkMghinR  it  with  a  yoke  of  padoochfi. 
PBeae  find  ereatnna  amw  the  plough,  which  waa 
leld  by  the  Devil  himaelf.  The  plough  harneaa  and 
••pia  weae  made  of  quicken  gmaa,  i^  aock  and 
oahar  ware  made  o«i  of  a  rigten*8  hom,  and  the 
otine  attended  on  the  opefatioot  praying  the  Devil 
9  traaaftr  lo  them  the  fhut  of  the  jfraand  ao  tva- 
pned,  and  leave  the  proprietora  nothiae  but  thiatlea 
od  biiara.  The  witcbaa*  sporta,  with  their  Mn 
archety,  I  have  abeady  noticed,  (page  45.)  They 
Dtereo  the  honae  of  the  Barl  of  Marray  himaelf,  j^ad 
neb  other  manaiona  aa  were  not  iiuioed  againat 
hen  by  vigil  attd  piwyei;  and  Aaaled  on  theprovi- 
k>na  iney  iband  there. 

Aa  tbeae  witchea  were  the  oountrywomen  of  the 
aaird  aiatan  in  M aebeth,  the  reader  mav  be  deeivoas. 
0  hear  aome  of  their  apella,  and  of  the  poetjr  by 
rikieh  they  m^ere  eccoikipanM  and  etilbreea.  TheV 
itod  to  hash  tiie  fleah  of  an  imchriatened  child, 
iixed  with  that  cf  doga  and  aheep,  and  place  it  in 
he  houae  of  thoee  whom  they  devoted  lodeatrac- 
mn  in  body  or  gooda,  aaying,  or  auiging,— 


**  V0  ant  Um  inMl  tkm 
]ta  <Mff  umt^  OofiPf  oame . 
The  Hrti  hnntt  that  baticHo  thee, 
Bu«B*4  aoiacaldad  BM  Mivf  b*? 

Ve  win  deitr*y  houfMand  biJd,^ 
With  the  «heep  Jtml  nolt  into  the  fludd ; 
lad  Ittle  laDeuiM  U>  Ui*  fbM, 
Of  all  ik  iwt  «r  th»  UUlftelemi*' 

Jletamotphoaea  were,  aiK!ordiHg  to  Isobel»  veiy 
oxnmon  among  fbetn«  and  the  forma  of  crowa,  cata, 
a|:ea,  and  other  animals,  were  on  auch  occaaioas 
aaumed.  In  the  hare  stiapa  laobfil  herself  had  a 
ad  advcDtare.  9he  had  been  sent  by  the  Pevil  to 
.uidearne«  in  that  favourite  diflguiae,  with  some 
UBssage  to  hkr  nekhbonrai  bnt  had  the  misfortune 


pip  run  a  very  long  time,  and  being  harci  pressed, 
'90  forced  lo  take  to  my  own  bqusei  thedoor  being 
lea,  and  tl^ere  took  refuge  hdiind  a  cheat"  But 
le  hounds  came  in.  and  took  the  other  aide  of  the 
le^t,  80  tliat  laobei  only  escaped  by  getting  into 
lother  bouse  and  gaiiung  time  to  say  the  oiaen- 
lanting  rhyixje  :— 

**>II«iB,  tare,  CM  Mnd  thee  mit  i 
I  Ml  in  a  jUre'e  Jikewae  sow  t 
But  I  dNiIi  bd  wonaj)  «veH  oomt— 
Hare^  bure,  God  send  tbeg  eafo  I" 

fihieh  aeddenta,  aha  aaid,  were  not  ancoBimoB^ 
id  the  witohea  were  aometimaa  bitten  by  thedega, 
'which  theoaaika  remained  aAer  their  restoration 
human  ahape.  Bnt  none  had  been  killed  on  aiioh 
scaaiona. 

The  ceremonial  of  theSabbath  meeting  was  very 
rict.  The  foal  fiend  waa  very  rigid  m  exacting 
0  most  ceremonioua  attention  from  hia  votariee, 
id  the  title  of  Lord  when  addreeaed  by  them. 
>rnetimea,  however,  the  weird  aisters,  when  whis- 
rring  omoiig  themselves,  inreverentiy  apoke  of  their 
ivcroign  bv  the  naro^of  Bladi  John  ;  upon  such 
tcasions,  the  fiend  rushed  on  them  like  a  achool- 

*  Thic  word  Corino  Hoeras  to  Rignify  a  lubdhiMon.  or  wiuad. 
le  trw  near  tlio  fnint  of  an  nnncnt  cant le  was  railed  the  Co- 
^te  treet  pnim\Ay  Ijecanae  the  Lord  rectHved  bit  eomDany  there : 

"  Ho  M  Lord  of  rhf  linniinir  horn, 

And  Kintrofihe  Cuvioetreoi 
He'«  woii  Hio'd  ill  ihe  w<>*t«ro  waien. 
But  best  of  his  ain  miunie." 
Vol.  Vlll. 
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ImiMBiaiiia  Burpiaaaa  hiapivik  mMiol;  and  Wkt 
ahd  buflatad  them  without  marey  or  daoratioo.  aay- 
ing,  "  X  ken  weal  eneugh  what  ya  are  saying  ai  me." 
Than  might  be  aeen  the  vaiious  tenmers  ef  thoae 
whom  ha  oomraandad.  Alaotaader  E*lder  in  Bayl- 
aaat,  often  fell  under  hia  lonl*a  diapleaaure  for  n^ 
gleet  of  duty,  and  being  weak  aad  aimple,  oodd 
aavar  dafono  himaelf  aave  with  teara,  criea,  and  ^en- 
treatieafor  mercy ;  but  aome  of  the  women,  accord- 
ing to  laobet  Gewdie'a  eenfeaaion,  had  more  of  the 
amrit  which  animated  the  old  dame  of  KeHvhum 
Braeo.  Marsaret  Wilson  in  Auldeame  would  **  de- 
fend keraslf  Bnelv/*  and  make  her  handa  save  her 
head,  ^ter  the  oil  iScottiah  manner.  Beaeie  Wilaon 
coald  alao  n>eak  very  crustily  with  her  tongue, 
and  *'belM  tfce  eat"  with  the  Devfl  atoutly.  The 
oihera  chiefly  took  refage  in  crying  "pfty  I  mercy)" 
and  auoh  hke,  while  Satan  kept  beating  tliem  wjQi 
wool  earda,  and  other  al)arp  acotirgea,  without  at- 
tending to  their  entreaties  or  complaints.  Ttiete 
were  attendant  devila  and  impa,  who  aerved  ^e 
witchea.  liiey  were  uaaallf  dtstmguiahed  by  thair 
liveries,  which  were  aad-dnn,  graaa^grecn,  sea- 
men, and  yellow.  The  witchea  were  taught  toc^l 
theae  impa  by  names,  aome  of  which  Dnisftt  belong 
to  humanity,  while  others  had  a  diaboUcal  aoutto. 
These  were  Robert  the  Jakia,  Saundesa  the  Red 
Reaver,  Tfaomaa  the  Feary,  Swein,  an  old  Scauufi- 
navian  Dnerg  probaibly ;  the  Roarrag  tiap,  Thief  of 
Hell,  Watt-upon-Hersel^  MacKeeler,  Robert  the 
Rule,  Hendrie  Craig,  and  Rorie.  Theae  name&odd 
and  uncouth  enoiien,  are  better  imagineu  at  je^t 
than  those  which  Hopkina  contrived  for  thfi  unpa 
which  he  discovered— auch  as  Fywacket,Peck-m-ti&-> 
Crown,  8ack-and- Sugar,  News,  Vinegar-Tom,  and 
Grizell  Oreedigut,  the  broad  vulgarity  Of  which  epi- 
thets shows  what  a  flat  imagination  he  brought  h> 
support  hia  impudent  fictions. 

The  Devil,  who  commanded  the  &ir  aiatethood, 
being  fond  of  mimicking  the  forma  oa  the  Christian 
church,  u.*ed  to  rebapuze  the  witchea  with  thair 
hlood,  and  in  hia  own  great  name.  The  proud  ato- 
mached  Margaret  Wilson,  who  scorned  to  take  a 
blow  unrepaia,  even  fiom  Sttan  himaellwaa  caUad 
Pickle-nearest- the- Wind ;  her  compeer,  Beaeie  Wu- 
son,  was  Throw-the-Cornyaid ;  Blapet  Niaae'a  waa 
Beaale  Bald :  Bessie  Hay*s nickname-was,  ADie-aad- 
Stout,  and  Jkne  Mairtcn,  the  Maiden  oC  tha  Coviaa- 
was  called  Ower- the- Dike- with-it, 
,  Isobel  took  upon  herself  and  imnuted  to  bar  aw 
ters,  as  alreadjr  mentioned,  the  death  of  sundry  |>«ii- 
sons  shot  with  elf- arrow8,Decauae  they  had  omUtad 
to  bless  themselves  as  the  aerial  flight  of  the  haga 
awept  pass  them.t  She  had  heraeu  the  temerity  k> 
eboot  at  the  Laird  of  Park  aa  he  was  liding  throaMi 
a  ford,  but  miased  him,  through  the  influence  of  the 
running  stream  perhapa,  for  which  she  thanks  Gad 
in  her  confession.;  and  adda,  thai  at  the  timet  aha 
received  a  great  cufl"  fyom  Beaaie  Hay  for  her  aw|(- 
wardnesa.    They  devoted  the  male  children  of  Uias 

fentleman  (of  the  well-known  family  of  Gordon  et 
/ark,  I  preaume)  to  wasting  iUneaa,  by  the  foflowing 
lines,  placing  at  the  saine  time  in  the  fire  figures  com- 
posed of  clay  mixed  with  pastes  to  represent  thaob- 
ject:— 

"  We  pui  thia  watw  anons  tUa  meeU 
For  long  d  wining)  and  Ul  haal ; 
We  pat  n  mto  the  fiM. 
To  hiirn  them  up  stook  and  stoqr.f 
That  ther  be  burned  wHb  our  wQI, 
Like  aar  stikkk^  in  a  kite.'* 

Such  waa  the  singular  confesaion  of  leobel  Oow- 
die,  made  voluntarily,  it  would  seem,  and  without 
compiilaion  of  any  kmd,  judicially  authenticated  by 
the  subscriptiou  <k  the  notary,  clergymen,  and  gen- 
tlemen present :  adhered  to  after  their  scn^arate  aieU, 
as  they  are  called,  of  exainination,  and  containing 
no  variety  or  contradiction  in  ita  details.  Whatever 
might  bo  her  state  of  mind  in  other  respects,  ahe 
seems  to  have  been  perfectly  conscious  of  the  peril- 
ous consequence  of  her  disclosures  to  her  own  per- 
son.   "I  do  not  deserve,"  says  ahe,  '*to  be  aeatea 

t  SiHJ  p. ».  !  Pining.  ' 

I  We  ibonld  lead.  parbapa,  '*  lanb  aod  Iii«L" 
v  Stubble. 
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btfe  tteaae  t*d  imhamied,  bat  rttber  to  bestretched 
oa  an  iron  I7|ck :  nor  cun  my  crimes  be  atoned  for 
were  J  to  be  drawn  asunder  by  wild  horses." 

It  only  remains  to  suppose,  that  this  wretched 
creature  was  under  the  du minion  of  some  peculiar 
species  of  lunacy,  to  which  a  full  perusal  of  her  con- 
fession mi^iit  perhaps  ^de  a  medical  person  of 
judgment  and  experience.  Her  cast  is  interesting;, 
as  throwing  upon  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Scottish  witches  a  li^ht  which  w^e  seek  in  vein  else- 
where. 

Other  unfortunate  persons  wore  betrayed  to  their 
own  reproof  by  other  means  than  the  deraDsementpf 
mind,  which  seems  to  have  operated  on  Isobei  Gowdie. 
Some,  as  we  have  seen,  endeavoured  to  escape  from 
the  charge  of  witchcraft,  by  admitting  an  intercourse 
with  the  fairy  pepple ;  an  excuse  wnich  was  never 
«dmitted  as  relevant.  Others  were  subjected  to  cruel 
tortures^  by  which  our  ancestors  thought  the  guilty 
might  be  brought  to  confession,  but  which  far  more 
frequently  compelled  the  innocent  to  bear  evidence 
against  themselves.  On  this  subject  the  celebrated 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  **  that  noble  wit  of  Scotland," 
a^  he  is  termed  by  Dryden.  has  some  most  judicious 
reflections,  which  we  shidl  endeavour  to  abstract,  as 
the  result  of  the  experience  of  one,  who,  in  his  ca- 

Sacity  of  Lord  Advocate,  had  often  occasion  to  con- 
uct  witch-trials,  and  wno,  not  doubting  the  exist- 
ence of  the  crime,  was  of  opinion,  that,  on  account 
of  its  yenr  horror,  it  required  the  clearest  and  most 
strict  probation. 

He  first  insists  on  the  great  improbability  of  the 
Fiend,  without  riches  to  bestow,  and  avowedly  sub- 
J^ted  to  a  higher  power,  being  able  to  enlist  such 
numbers  of  recniits,  and  the  little  advantage  which 
he  himself  would  gain  by  doing  so.  But,  2aly,  s^yp 
Mackenzie,  "  the  persons  ordinarily  accused  of  this 
crime,  are  poor  ignorant  men,  or  else  women,  who 
nnderatand  not  the  nature  of  what  they  are  accused 
of ;  and  mapy  mistake  their  own  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions for  witchcraft,  of  which  I  shall  give  two  in- 
stances. One,  of  a  poor  weaver,  who,  after  he  had 
confessed  witchcraft,  being  adied  how  he  saw  the 
devil,  made  answer,  *  Like  flies  dancing  about  the 
candle.'  Another,  of  a  woman,  who  asked  seriously 
when  she  was  accused,  if  a  woman  might  be  a  witch 
fend  not  know  it  7  Andjt  is  dangerous  that  j)eraona, 
of  all  others  the  most  simple,  should  be  tried  for  a 
crime  of  all  others  the  most  mysterious.  3dly, 
These  poor  creatures,  when  they  are  defamed,,  be- 
come so  confounded  with  fear,  and  the  close  prison 
in  which  they  are  kept,  and  so  starved  for  want  of 
meat  and  drink,  either  of  which  wants  is  enough  to 
disarm  the  strongest  reason,  that  hardly  wiser  and 
'  more  serious  people  than  they  would  escape  distrac- 
tion J  and  when  men  are  confounded  with  fear  and 
apprehension,  they  will  imagine  things  the  most  ri- 
dxmlous  and  absurd,"— of  which  instances  arc  given. 
4thly,  "  Most  of  these  poor  creatures  are  tortured  by 
their  kee)}er8,  who,  bein^  persuaded  they  do  God 
good  service,  think  it  their  duty  to  vex  and  torment 
poor  prisoners  delivered  up  to  them,  as  rebels  to 
heaven  and  enemies  to  men ;  and  I  know,"  (continues 

Sir  George,)  "  ex  cerHsnma  seienHoy  that  most  of  all 
lat  ever  wore  taken  were  tormented  in  this  man- 
ner, and  this  usa{^e  was  the  ground  of  all  their  con- 
fession ;  and  albeit  the  poor  miscreants  cannot  prove 
this  usage,  the  actors  being  the  only  witnesses,  yet 
the  judge  should  be  jealous  of  it  as  that  which  did 
at  first  elicit  the  confession,  and  for  fear  of  which 
they  dare  not  retract  it."  Bthly,  This  learned  author 
gives  us  an  instance,  how  these  unfortunate  crea- 
tures might  be  reduced  to  confession,  by  die  very 
infamy  which  the  accusation  cast  upon  them,  and 
which  was  sure  to  follow,  condemning  them  for  life 
to  a  stale  of  necessity,  misery,  and  suspicion,  such 
as  any  person  of  reputation  would  willingly  exchange 
fi»r  a  short  death,  nowever  painfiil. 

"  I  went  when  I  was  a  Justice-deput  to  examine 
some  women  who  had  confessed  judicially,  and  one 
of  them,  who  was  a  silly  creature,  told  me  under 
secresie,  that  she  had  not  confessed  because  she 
was  guilty,  but  being  a  poor  creature  who  wrought 
for  her  meat,  and  being  defamed  for  a  witch,  she 


knew  she  w<MiIA-Btfl«ve,'for  no  peraon  tJ 
would  either  give  her  meat*  or  lodgion;,  «Tad  thmi 
men  would  beat  her  and  hounddogs  «i  her;  i 
therefore  she  desired  to  be^ot  of  the  worlci ; 
upon  .she  wept  motft  bitterly,  and  upon  her  knees 
called  God  to  vitness  to  what  she  saiti.  Atu 
told  me,  that  she  was  afrsid  the  devil  wonJd 
Icnge  a  right  to  her,  after  she  was  said  to  b«  bis : 
vant,  and  would  haunt  her,  as  the  minfepter 
when  he  was  desiring  her  to  oonfesfs  and 
she  desired  to  die.  And  really  ministers  ore 
times  indiscreet  in  their  zeal  to  have  potM-  crearmci 
to  confess  in  this;  and  I  reeomBieod  to  judges,  tint 
the  wisest  ministers  should  be  sent  to  them,  sad 
those  who  are  sent  should  be  cautious  in  ibis  parti- 
cular."* 

As  a  ooroUary  to  this  afifecting  story,  I  may 
the  case  of  a  woman  in  Lauder  jail«  who  lay 
with  other  females  on  a  dujoe  of  witcbcralt 
compauions  in  prison  were  Muudged  to  die^  and  ahs 
too  had,  by  a  confession  as  full  ss  iheira.  Aveo  h^- 
self  UP  as  guilty.  She,  thereforsb  aeot  fur  the  rnkus- 
ter  of  the  town,  and  entreated  to  be  put  to  death  ^Rtk 
the  others  who  had  been  appointed  to  anfiSer  upon  ^ 
next  Monday.  The  clexsyman,  however,  «s  well  as 
others,  had  adopted  a  strong  perauaaion  that  this  oofr 
fession  was  made  up  in  the  pride  of  her  heart,  iar 
the  deatroctkm  of  her  own  Ufe,  and  bad  do  fouodar 
tion  in  truth.  We  give  the  result  of  the  minietw's 
words : 

"  Therefore  much  pains  yf^B  tal^eii  on  hett  ^J^ni* 


nisters  and  other«i  on  Saturday,  Snnday.  and 
day  morning,  that  she  might  reeiiefioai  that  oi 
sion,  which  was  0uv>ectea  to  be  but  a  temptstinn  qf 
the  Devil,  to  destroy  both  her  soul  and  body ;  yea»tt 
was  charged  home  upon  her  by  the  mintsters,  that 
there  was  just  fsroitsnd  of  j^ousy  that  her  ooniles- 
sion  was  not  sincere,  and  she  was  charged  before 
the  Lord  to  declare  the  truth,  and  not  to  take  her 
blood  upon  her  own  head.  Yet  she  stiffly  adhered  to 
what  she  had  said,  and  cried  alwava  to  be  put  away 
with  the  rest.  Whereupon,  on  Monday  monunft  being 
called  before  the  judges,  and  eonfeoainfr  before  thaa 
what  she  l^d  said,  she  wss  found  guiltv,  and 
demned  to  die  with  the  r^st  that  same  day.  fl 
carried  forth  to  the  place  of  execution^  she  reman 
silent  during  the  first,  second,  and  third  prayer,  i 
then  perceiving  that  there  remained  no  more,^  bat  ti 
rise  and  go  to  the  stake,  she  lifted  up  ber  body,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  cried  out,  *Now,  all  you  that  M 
me  this  day,  know  that  I  am  now  to  die  as  a  wnoi 
by  my  own  confession,  and  I  free  all  men,  especiai|f 
the  ministers  and  magistrates,  of  the  guift  of  s$ 
blood.  I  take  it  wholly  upon  myself— my  blood  bf 
upon  my  own  head  i  and  as  I  must  make  answer  til 
the  Goa  of  heaven  presently.  I  declare  I  am  as  ^^ 
of  witchcraft  as  any  child;  but  being  .delated  byi 
malicious  woman,  and  put  m  prison  under  the  name 
of  a  witch,  disowned  by  my  husband  and  friends,  and 
seeing  no  ground  of  hope  of  my  comine  out  of  pri* 
son,*  or  ever  coming  in  credit  again,  through  the 
temptation  of  the  devil  I  made  up  that  oonfeasiojL 
on  purpose  to  destroy  my  own  lint,  bong  weanr  of 
it,  and  choosing  rather  to  die  than  live  ;'-~andM>  died. 
Which  lamentable  stor>',  as  it  did  then  a8tozti.«ii  all 
the  spectators,  none  of  which/coald  resmio  theto- 
selves  fi'om  tears ;  so  it  may  be  to  all  a  demonstra^ 
tion  of  Satan^s  subtlety,  whose  design  is  still  to  d^ 
stroy  all,  partly  by  tempting  many  ts  piesompiion, 
and  some  others  to  despair.  These  things  to  be  of 
truth,  are  attested  by  an  eye  and  ear-witnesa  who  is 
yet  alive,  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel.' H  It  ia 
strange  the  inference  does  notseeotto  have  bees 
deduced,  that  as  one  woman,  out  of  very  despair,  ie<- 
nounced  her  own  lifie,  the  same  might  have  been  the 
case  in  many  other  instances,  wherein  the  confes- 
sions of  the  accused  constitated  the  prindpal,  if  not 
sole,  evidence  of  the  guilt. 

One  celebrated  mode  of  detecting  witches,  and 
torturing  them  at  the  some  time  to  draw  forth  con- 
fession, was,  by  running  pins  into  their  body,  on  pre- 
tence of  discovering  the  devil's  stigina,  or  mark 

*  Mftckenzie'v  Criminal  Law.  p.  4S. 
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frrjch  wa3  «8id  to  be  inflict^  by  bim  upon  all  his 
rauals,  and  to  be  insensible  to  pain.  This  species 
of  search,  the  practice  of  the  infamous  Hopkins,  was 
In  Scotland  reduced  to  a  trade ;  and  the  young  witch- 
finder  was  allowwi  to  torture  the  accused  party,  as 
if  in  exercise  of  a  lawful  calling,  althou($h  Sur  Gkiorge 
Blackeozie  stigmatizes  it  as  a  horrid  imposture.  I 
observe  in  the  Collections  of  Mr.  Pitcairn,  that,  at 
the  trial  of  Janet  Peaston  of  Dalkeith,  the  magis- 
trates and  ministers  of  that  market  town  caused 
John  Kincaid  of  Tranent,  the  common  pricker,  to 
Bxercise  his  craft  upon  her.  "  who  found  two  marks 
af  what  he  called  the  devil  s  makine,  and  which  ap- 
peared indeed  to  be  so,  for  she  could  not  feel  the  pui 
when  it  was  put  into  cither  of  the  said  marks,  nor 
ijd  they  Cihe  marks)  bleed  when  they  were  taken  out 
iffaui ;  and  when  sWwas  asked  where  she  thought 
tlie  pins  were  put  in,  she  pointed  to  a  part  of  9er 
My  distant  from  the  real  place.  They  were  pms 
if  tnree  inches  in  length." 

Besides  jhe  fact,  that  the  persons  of  old  people 
iflpecially  "sometimes  contain  spots  void  of  sensi- 
tHUtyi  there  is  also  room  to  beUeve  that  the  profess- 
ed prickers  used  a  pin,  the  point,  or  lower  part  of 
nrfaich  was,  on  being  pressed  down,  sheathed  in  the 
ipl>er,  which  was  hollow  for  the  puroose,  and  that 
ivbich  appeared  to  enter  the  body  did  not  pierce  it 
U  all.  But,  were  it  worth  while  to  dwell  on  a  sub- 
ect  00  ridiculous,  we  might  recollect  that  in  so  ter- 
ible  an  e^ony  of  shame  that  is  likely  to  convulse  a 
inman  bemg  imder  such  a  trial,  and  such  personal 
nmilts,  the  blood  is  apt  to  return  to  the  hearty  and 
i  slight  wound,  as  with  a  pin,  maybe  inflicted. 
Mrithout  being  followed  by  blood.  In  the  latter  end 
if  the  seventeenth  century,  this  childish,  indecent, 
uid  brutal  practice,  began  to  be  called  by  its  right 
lame.  Fountainhall  has  recorded^  that  in  167S,  the 
fnvy  Council  received  the  complaint  of  a  poor  wo- 
aan,  who  had  been  abused  by  a  country  magistrate, 
ind  one  of  those^  impostors  called  pnckers.  They 
Impressed  high  displeasure  against  the  presumption 
if  the  parties  complained  against,  and  treated  the 
>ricker  as  a  common  cheaL* 

From  this  and  other  instances,  it  appears  that 
he  predominance  of  the  superstition  of  witchcraft, 
md  the  proneness  to  persecute  those  accused  of 
uch  practices  in  Scotland,  were  increased  by  the 

00  ^eat  readiness  of  subordinate  judges  to  inter- 
im m^  matters  which  were,  in  fact,  beyond  their  ju- 
iadiction.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justiciary  was 
hat  in  which  the  cause  properly  and  exclusively 
lu^ht  to  have  been  tried.  But,  in  practice,  each  in- 
enor  judge  in  the  country,  the  pettiest  bailie  in  the 
Dost  trifling  burgh,  the  smallest  and  most  ignorant 
»aron  of  a  rude  territonr,  took  it  on  him  to  arrest, 
mprison,  and  examine,  in  which  examinations,  as 
re  have  already  seen,  the  accused  sufTered  the 
prosaest  injustice.  The  copies  of  these  examina- 
lons,  made  up  of  extorted  eonfessiona,  or  the  evi- 
[ence  of  inhabile  witnesses,  were  all  that  were 
ransmitted  to  the  Privy  Council,  who  were  to  di- 
toct  the  future  mode  of  procedure.    Thus  no  crea- 

Ee  was  secure  against  the  malice  or  folljr  of  some 
amatory,  accusation,  if  there  was  a  timid  or  su* 
)6r8titiou8  judges  though  of  the  meanest  denomina- 
ion,  to  be  found  withm  the  district 

But, .  secondljTi  it  was  the  course  of  the  Privy 
!!Jouncil  to  appoint  commissions  of  the  gentlemen  of 
.he  country,  and  particularly  of  the  clergymen, 
.hough  not  likelir  from  their  education  to  be  freed 
Tom  general  prejudice,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
)flrected  by  the  clamour  of  the  neighbourhood  against 
;he  dehnquent.  Now,  as  it  is  well  known  that  such 

1  commission  could  not  be  granted  in  a  case  of  mur- 
ier  in  the  county  where  the  crime  was  charged, 
there  seems  no  good  reason  why  the  trial  of  witches, 
lo  liable  to  excite  the  passions,  should  not  have  been 
miformly  tried  by  a  court  Vhose  rank  and  condition 
lecured  them  from  the  suspicion  of  partiality.  But 
3ur  ancestors  arranged  it  otherwise,  and  it  was  the 
:oosefiuence  that  such  commissioners  very  seldom, 
iy  acquitting  the  persons  brought  before  tnem,  lost 
in  opportumty  of  destroying  a  witch. 
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Neither  most  it  be  foi^s^tten,  that  th^  i»roof  led  in 
support  of  the  prosecution  was  of  a  kind  very  unu- 
sual in  jurisprudence.  The  lawyers  admitted  as 
evidence  what  they  called  damnum  minaium^  et 
malum  secutUm—Bome  mischief,  that  is  to  say,  fol- 
lowing close  upon  a  threat,  or  wish  of  revenge, 
uttered  by  the  supposed  witch,  whi^,  though  it 
might  be  attributed  to  the  most  natflral  course  of 
events,  was  si^posed  necessarily  to  be  in  conse- 
quence of  the  menaces  of  the  accused. 

Sometimes  this  vague  species  of  evidence  was  still 
more  loosely  adduced,  and  allegations  of  danger 
threatened,  and  mischief  ensuing,  were  admitted, 
though  the  menaces  had  not  come  from  the  accused 
party  herself.  On  the  10th  June,  1661,  as  John 
Stewart,  one  of  a  party  of  stout  burghers  of  Dal- 
keith, appointed  to  guard  an  old  woman,  called 
Christian  Wilson,  from  that  town  to  Niddrie,  was 
cleaning  his  gun,  he  was  slyly  questioned  by  Janet 
Cocke,  another  confessing  witch,  who  probably  saw 
his  courage  was  not  entirely  constant,  '  What  would 
you  think  if  the  Devil  raise  a  whirlwind,  and  take 
her  from  you  on  the  road  to-morrow  7"  Sureenongh, 
on  their  Journey  to  Niddrie,  the  party  were  actutuly 
assailed  Dy  a  sudden  gus't  of  wind  (not  a  very  un- 
common event  in  that  climate)  which  scarce  per- 
mitted the  valiant  guard  to  keep  their  feet,  while 
the  miserable  prisoner  was  blown  into  <^  F^ol  ot 
water,  and  with  difficulty  raised  agam.  There  is 
some  ground  to  hope  that  this  extraordinary  evi- 
dence was  not  admitted  upon  the  trial. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  an  old  wizard,  whose  real 
name  was  Alexander  Hunter,  though  he  was  more 
generally  known  by  the  nickname  of  Hatteraick, 
which  it  had  pleased  the  devil  to  confer  upon  hun. 
This  man  had  for  some  time  adopted  the  credit  of 
being  a  conjurer,  and  curing  the  diseases  of  man  and 
beast,  by  spells  and  charms.  One  summer's  day, 
on  a  green  hill-side,  the  devil  appeared  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  grave  "  Mediciner,"  addressing  him  thus, 
roundly,—  Sandie,  you  have  too  long  followed  my 
trade  without  acknowledging  me  for  a  master.  You 
must  now  enlist  with  me  and  become  my  servant, 
and  1  will  teach  you  your  trade  better."  Hatteraick 
consented  to  the  proposal,  and  we  shall  let  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Greorge  Sinclair  tell  the  rest  of  the  tale. 

•*  After  thia^  he  grew  very  famous  through  the 
country  for  his  charming  and  curing  of  diseases  in 
men  and  beasts,  and  turned  a  vagrant  fellow  like  a 
jockie,t  gaining  meal,  and  flesh,  and  money  by  his 
charmsjsuch  was  the  ignorance  of  many  at  that 
tima  Whatever  house  he  came  to,  none  durst  re- 
fuse Hatteraick  an  alms,  rather  for  his  ill  than  his 
good.  One  day  he  came  to  the  yait  (gate)  of  Samuel- 
ston,  when  some  friends  after  dinner  were  going  to 
horse.  A  young  gentleman,  brother  to  the  lady, 
seeing  him.  switched  him  about  the  ears,  saying, — 
'  You  warlock  carle,  what  have  you  to  do  nere  V 
Whereupon  the  fellow  goes  away  grumbllns^  and 
was  overheard  to  say,  *  r  ou  shall  dear  buy  this,  ere 
it  be  long.'  This  was  damnum  minaium.  The 
young  gentleman  conveyed  his  friends  a  far  way 
off,  and^came  home  that  wajr  again,  where  he  sop- 
ped. After  supper,  taking  his  norse  and  crossing 
Tyne  water  to  go  home,  ne  rides  through  a  shady 
piece  of  a  haugn,  commonly  called  Allers,  ^  and  the 
evening  being  somewhat  dark,  he  met  with  some 

E arsons  these  that  begat  a  dreadful  consternation  in 
im,  which  for  the  most  part  he  would  never  reveal. 
This  was  malum  secutum.  When  he  came  home, 
the  servants  observed  terror  and  fear  in  his  counte- 
nance. The  next  dav  he  became  distracted,  and 
was  bound  for  several  days.  Hie  sister,  the  Lady 
Samuelston,  hearing  of  it,  was  heard  say,  '  Surely 
that  knave  Hatteraick  is  the  cause  of  his  trouble ; 
qpill  for  him  in  all  haste.'    Whei\  he  had  come  to 


the  yait,  lately.'  She,  giving  the  rogue  fair  words, 
and  promising  him  his  pocketful  of  meal,  with  beet 
and  cheese,  persuaded  the  fellow  to  cure  nim  again. 
He  undertook  the  busmess ;  '  but  I  must  first,'  aayt 
t  Or  Scottish  wandeiiat  bsosr. 
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hiOi  'htfve  one  of  his  flatkV  (shiru.)  wMdi  was 
soon,  gotten.  Wnat  pranke  be  played  with  it  can- 
not be  known ;  but  within  a  short  while  the  gentle- 
man recovered  his  health.  •  When  Hat^craick  cante 
to  recdve  his  waseS)  he  told  the  lady,  '  Your  bro- 
ther William  shall  quicklv  go  off  the  country,  but 
shall  never  refcirn.'  She,  Knowing  the  fellow  s  pro- 
phecies to  hola  true,  caused  the  broj^her  to  make  a 
disposition  to  her  of  all  his  patrimony,  to  the  de- 
frauding; of  his  youDfjer  brother,  George.  After  that 
this  warlock  had  abused  the  country  for  a  longtime, 
he  was  at  last  apprehended  at  Dunbar,  and  brought 
into  Edinburgh,  and  burnt  upon  the  Casilehill."* 

Now,  if  Hatteraick  was  really  put  to  death  on 
such  evidence,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  what 
was  its  real  amount.  A  hot-tempered  swaggering 
youn^  gentleman  horsewhips  a  beggar  of  iU  fame 
for  loitering  about  the  gate  of  his  sister's  house. 
-The  beggar  grumbles,  as  any  man  would.    The 

{roung  man,  riding  in  the  night,  and  probablv  in 
iquor,  through  a  dark  shady  place,  is  fnghtenea  by 
he  would  not,  and  probably  could  not,  tell  what, 
and  has  a  fever-fit.  His  sister  employs  the  wizard 
to  take  off  the  spell  according  to  his  profession  ;  and 
here  is  dUnnnum  minatumt  et  malum  sectUum^  and 
all  legal  cause  for  burning  a  man  to  ashes  !  The 
vagrant  Hatteraick  probably  knew  something  of  the 
wild  young  man  which  might  soon  oblige  nim  to 
leave  the  coimtry;  and  the  selfish  Lady  Samuel- 
ston,  learning  the  probability  of  his  departure,  com- 
mitted a  fraud  which  ought  to  have  rendered  her 
evidence  inadmissible. 

Besides  these  particular  disadvantages,  to  which 
the  parties  accused  of  this  crime  in  Scotland  were 
necessanly  exposed^  both  in  relation  to  the  judica- 
..tore  by  which  they  were  tried,  and  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  were  convicted,  their  situation  was 
rendered  intolerable  bv  the  detestation  in  which 
they  were  held  by  all  ranks.  The  gentry  hated 
them,  because  the  diseases  and  death  of  their  rela- 
tions and  children  were  often  imputed  to  them  ;  the 
grossly  superstitious  vulgar  abhorred  them  with  still 
more  perfect  dread  and  loathing.  And  among  those 
natural  feelings,  others  of  a  less  pardonable  descrip- 
tion found  means  to  shelter  themselves.  In  one 
case,  we  are  informed  by  Mackenzie^  a  poor  /»irl 
was  to  die  for  witchcraft,  of  whom  the  real  crime 
was.  that  she  had  attracted  too  great  a  share,  in  the 
lady  s  opinion,  of, the  attention  of  the  laird. 

Having  thus  given  some  reasons  why  the  proso- 
cutions  for  witchcraft  in  Scotland  were  so  nume- 
rous and  fatal,  we  return  to  the  general  history  of 
the  trials  recorded  from  the  reign  of  James  Y.  to 
the  imion  of  the  kingdoms.  Through  the  reign  of 
Q.ueen  Mary  thefe  tnals  for  sorcery  became  nume- 
rous, and  the  cnme  was  subjected  to  heavier  pu- 
nishment by  the  7.^  act  of  her  9th  Parliament. 
But  when  James  Yt.  approached  to  years  of  discre^ 
tion,  the  extreme  anxiety  which  he  displayed  to  pe- 
netrate more  deeply  into  mysteries  which  others  bad 
regarded  as  a  very  millstone  of  obscurity,  drew  still 
I  anger  attention  to  the  subject.  The  sovereign  had 
exhausted  his  talents  of  investigation  on  the  subject 
of  witchcraft,  and  credit  was  given  to  all  who  acted 
in  defence  ot  the  opinions  of  the  r^ning  prince. 
This  natural  tendency  to  comply  with  the  opiniops 
of  the  sovereign,  was  much  augmented  by  the  dia- 

fiosition  of  the  ICirk  to  the  same  sentiments.  We 
lave  already  said  that  these  venerable  persons  en- 
tertained,  with  good  faith,  tlie  general  erroneous 
belief  respecting  witehcraft, — ^regarding  it  indeed  as 
a  crime  which  affected  their  own  order  more  nearly 
than  others  in  the  state,  since,  especially  called  to 
the  service  of  heaven,  they  were  peculiorly  bound  to 
oppose  the  iticursions  of  Satan.  The  works  which 
rem^n  behind  them  show,  among  better  things,  an 
unhesitating  belief  in  what  were  called  bv  tliem 
"  special  pr9vidences ;"  and  this  was  equalled,  at 
least,  by  their  crcduUtv  as  to  the  actual  interference 
of  evil  spirits  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  They  ap- 
phol  these  principles  of  belief  to  the  meanest  causes. 
A  horse  {mIis^  fame  W€k«  a  snare  of  the  Devil,  to 
keep  the  good  clergyman  from  preaching;  the  ar- 
*  Siockir'c  Satan 'g  Invisible  Work!  Discovered,  p.  96. 
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providence,  to  defeat  the  purpose  of 
was,  doubtless,  in  a  jgeneral  sense,  true, 
thing  can  happen  without  the  foreknow^ledse  sad 
wiW  of  Heaven ;  but  we  are  authorized  to  befiea 
that  the  period  of  supernatural  interference  has  Iom 
passed  awav,  and  that  the  great  Creator  is  eontm 
to  execute  his  purposes  by  the  operation  of  tima 
laws  which  influence  the  general  course  of  natisEL 
Our  ancient  Scottish  divines  thought  otherwiK, 
Surrounded,  as  they  conceived  themselves,  by  tfce 
Snares  and  temptations  of  hell,  and  relying  oh  tie 
aid  of  Heaven,  tncy  entered  into  war  with  tne  kiiw- 
dom  of  Saian^  as  the  crusaders  of  old  invaded  til 
land  of  Palesnne,  with  the  same  confidence  in  tk 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  similar  indifference  am- 
cerning  the  feehngs  of  those  whom  they  aceoayii«d 
the  enemies  of  God  and  man.  We  have  afr^ea^ 
seen  that  even  the  conviction  that  a  weman  wis 
innocent  of  the  crime  of  witchcraft  did  not  induce  a 
worthy  clergvman  to  use  any  effort  to  witi^drew  het 
from  the  staKe;  and  in  the  same  collection,^  there 
occur  some  observable  passages  of  God's  prY»vidence 
to  a  godly  minister,  in  eiving  him  "full  clearoees'* 
concerning  Bessie  Graname,  suspected  of  witelh 
craft.  The  whole  detail  is  a  curious  illustration  el 
the  spirit  of  credulity  which  well-dtspoaed  mc9 
brought  with  them  to  such  investigatitins,  and  bow 
easily  the  gravest  doubts  were  removed,  rather  tbaa 
a  witch  should  be  left  undetected. 

Bessie  Qrahame,  had  been  comimtted,  it  wcndi 
seem,  under  suspicions  of  no  great  w^ght,  sinee  fbe 
minister,  after  various  conferences^  wand  her  de- 
fence so  successful,  that  he  actually  pitied  her  hard 
usage^  and  wished  for  her  delivery  from  priaoiL 
especially  as  he  doubted  whether  a  civil  court  woaM 
send  her  to  an  assize,  or  whether  an  assize  wonld 
be  disposed  to  convict  her.  While  the  minister  wa» 
in  this  doubt,  a  fellow  named  Begg  was  employed  a» 
a  skilful  pricker;  by  whose  authority  it  is  not  said^ 
he  thrust  a  great  brass  pin  up  to  the  head  in  a  wart 
on  the  woman's  back,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  the 
Devil's  mark.  A  commission  was  granted  lor  trial; 
but  still  the  chief  gentlemen  in  the  county  refused  to 
act,  and  the  clergyman's  own  doubts  were  far  from 
being  removed.  This  put  the  worthy  man  npon  a 
solemn  prayer  to  God,  "  that  if  he  would  find  oat  a 
way  for  giving  the  minister  full  clearness  of  htt 
guilt,  he  would  acknowledge  it  as  a  singular  favdv 
and  mercy."  This,  according  to  his  iaea,  was  ac- 
complished in  the  following  manner,  which  he  re- 
garded as  an  answer  to  his  prayer.  One  evening 
the  clergyman,  with  Alexander  Simpson,  the  kirk- 
officer,  and  his  own  servant,  had  visited  Bessie  in 
her  cell,  to  urge  her  to  confession,  but  In  v«iin.  As 
they  stood  on  the  stair  head  behind  the  door,  they 
heard  the  prisoner,  whom  they  had  left  alone  m  her 
place  of  confinement,  dfecoursing  with  anoiher  per- 
son, who  used  a  low  and  ghostly  tone,  which  the 
minister  instantly  recognised  as  the  Foul  Fiend^i 
voice.  But  for  this  discovery,  we  shotdd  have  been 
of  opinion  that  Bessie  Grahamc  talked  to  herself,  as 
ipelancholy  and  despairinaj  wretches  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  But  as  Alexander  Simpson  pretended  to 
understand  the  sense  of  what  was  said  within  the 
cell,  and  the,  minister  himself  was  pretty  sure  he 
heard  two  voices  at  the  same  time,  he  regarded  the 
overhearing  this  conversation  as  the  answer  of  the 
Deity  to  his  petition— and  tHeiiceforth  was  troubled 
with  no  doubts  either  as  to  the  itafeonsbleness  and 
propriety  of  his  pra  verier  the  guilt  of  Bessie  Grahatne, 
though  she  died  ohstmate,  aud  would  not  confess ; 
nay,  made  a  most  decent  and  Christian  end,  ac- 
quitting her  judges  and  jury  of  her  blood,  in  respect 
of  the  strong  delusion  under  which  they  laboured. 

Although  the  ministers,  whose  opinions  were  but 
too  stronaly,  on  this  head,  in  correspondence  with 
the  prevailmg  superstitions  of  the  people,  nourished, 
in  the  early  system  of  church  government,  a  con- 
siderable desire  to  secure  their  own  immunities  and 
privileges  as  a  national  church,  which  fail^  not  at 

t  Satan'i  InvisiU^  "^xMil  by  Mr.a«offe  ^Mamh.  TIm 
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fast  to  be  Imioght  into  eontact  ntfti  the  kinc^fi  pre- 
rogative ;  yet,  m  the  eaHier  port  of  bis  reigri,  James, 
^nen  freed  from  the  influence  of  such  a  favourite  as 
the  profligate  Stuart,  Earl  of  Arran,  was,  in  his  per- 
sonal qualities,  rather  acceptable  to  the  clergy  of  hia 
kingdoni  and  period.  At  his  departing  from  Scot- 
land, on  his  romantic  expedition  to  brine  home  a 
consort  from  Denmai  k,  no  very  politically  recom- 
Biended  to  the  clergy  to  contribute  all  that  lay  in 
their* power  fo  assist  the  civil  magistrates,  and  pre- 
serve the  public  peace  of  the  kingdom.  The  king, 
after  his  return,  acknowledged,  with  many  thanks, 
the  care  which  the  clergy  had  bestowed  in  this  par- 
ticular. Nor  were  they  slack  in  assuming  the  merit 
to  themselves,  for  they  often  reminded  hirn,  in  their 
fu  turc  discords,  that  his  kingdom  had  never  been  so 
quiet  as  during  hia  voyage  to  Denmark,  when  the 
clergy  were,  in  a  great  measure,  intrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  pubnc  government. 

During  the  halcyon  period  of  union  between  kirk 
and  kina,  their  hearty  agreement  on  the  subject  of 
witchcrait  failed  not  to  heat  the  fires  against  the 
persons  suspected  of  such  iniquity.  The  clergy  con- 
sidered tliat  the  Roman  Catholics,  their  pnncipal 
enemies,  were  equally  dcTotcd  to  the  Devil,  the 
mass,  and  the  witches,  which,  in  their  opinion,  were 
mutually  associated  together,  and  natural  allies  in 
die  great  cause  of  mischief.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pedaauc  sovereign  having  exercised  his  leamihg  and 
ingenuity  in  the  Demonologia,  considered  the  exe- 
cution of  every  witch  who  was  burned,  as  a  neces- 
sary conclusion  of  his  own  roynl  syllogisms.  The 
juries  were  also  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  ac- 
quittal to  themselves,  being  tiable  to  suffer  tuider  an 
assize  of  error,  should  they  be  thought  to  have  been 
unjustly  merciful ;  and  as  the  witches  tried  were 
personally  as  insignificant  as  the  charge  itself  was 
odious,  there  was  no  restraint  whatever  upon  those 
in  whose  hands  their  fate  lay,  and  there  seldom 
wanted  some  such  confession  as  we  have  often 
mentioned,  or  such  evidence  as  that  collected  by  the 
minister  who  overheard  the  dialogue  between  the 
witch  and  her  master,  to  salve  their  consciences, 
and  reconcile  them  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

The  execution  of  witches  became,  for  these  rea- 
sons, very  common  in  Scotland,  where  the  king 
seemed  in  some  measure  to  have  made  himself  a 
party  in  the  cause,  and  the  clergy  esteemed  them- 
selves such  from  the  very  nature  of  their  profession. 
Bat  the  general  ^ite  of  Satan  and  his  adherents 
was  supposed  to  be  especially  directed  against 
James,  on  account  of  his  match  with  Anne  orDcn- 
mark— the  union  of  a  Protestant  princess  with  a 
Protestant  prince,  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  heir  of 
England,  being,  it  could  not  be  doubted,  an  event 
which  struck  the  v^^hole  kingdpm  of  darkness  vnih 
alarm.  James  was,  seu-gratifled  by  the  unusua> 
spirit  which  he  had  displayed  on  his  voyage  in  quest 
of  his  bridc^  and  well  disposed  to  fancy  that  he  had 
performed  it  in  positive  opposition,  not  only  to  the 
indirect  policy  of  Elizabeth,  but  to  the  malevolent 
puipose  of  hell  itself.  His  fleet  had  been  tempNest- 
tossed,  and  he  very  naturally  believed  tfiat  the  Prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air  had  been  personally  active  on 
the  occasion. 

The  principal  person  implicated  m  these  heretical 
and  treasonable  undertakings,  was  one  Agnes 
Simpson,  or  Sampson,  callea  the  Wse  Wile  of 
Keilb,  and  described  by  Archbishop  Spottiswood, 
not  as  one  of  the  base  or  ignorant  class  of  ordinary 
witches,  but  a  grave  matron,  composed  and  delibe- 
rate in  her  answers,  which  were  all  to  some  pur- 
pose. This  grave  dame,  fi-om  the  terms  of  her  en- 
dictment,  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  white  witch, 
affeciing  to  cure  diseases  by  words  and  charms,  a 
dangerous  profession  considering  the  times  in  which 
she  lived.  Neither  did  she  always  keep  the  right 
and  sheltered  side  of  the  law  in  such  delicate  opera- 
dons.  One  article  of  her  endictment  proves  (his, 
and  at  the  same  time  establishes,  that  the  Wise 
Woman  of  ICeith  knew  bow  to  turn  her  profession 
to  acoount:  for,  being  oonsulted  in  the  illness  of 
isofael  Hansiiton,  she  gave  her  opinion,  that  nothing 
oonld  amend  her  tialeas  the  Derii  was  raised;  ana 


the  sick  wodmoh's  hmbtnd  startSioff  at  ^i»re^and| 
and  being  indifierent  perhaps  about  the  issue,  wcmla 
not  bestow  the  necessary  expenses,  wha'etq;>on  the^ 
Wise  Wife  refused  to  raise  the  Devil,  and  the  patient 
died.  Thi^  woman  was  principally  engaged  in  an 
extensive  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  fleet  oftheijueeii 
by  raising  a  tempest ;  and  to  take  the  king^s  li^  bv 
anointing  his  linen  with  poisonous  materials,  and 
by  constructing  figures  ot  clay,  to  be  wastca  and 
tormented  after  the  usual  fashion  of  necromancy. 

Amon^  her  associates  was  an  unhappy  lady  of 
much  higher  degree.  This  was  Dame  Euphane 
Mac-Calzean,  the  widow  of  a  Senator  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Justice,  and  a  person  infinitely  above  the 
rank  of  the  obscure  witches  with  whom  she  was 
joined  in  her  crime.  Mr.  Pitcaim  supposes^  that 
this  connexion  may  have  risen  from  her  devotion  to 
the  Catholic  faith;  and  her  friendship  for  the  Earl 
ofBoihwell. 

The  third  person  in  this  singular  league  of  sor- 
cerers was  Doctor  John  Fian,  otherwise  Cunnings 
heme,  who  was  schoolmaster  at  Tranent,  and  en-^ 
joved  much  hazardous  reputation  as  a  warlock. 
This  man  was  made  the  hero  of  the  whole  tale  of 
necromancy,  in  an  account  of  it  published  at  Lon- 
I  don,  and  entitled,  "News  from  Scotland/*  whicfc 
has  been  lately  reprinted  by  the  Roxburgne  CKib. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Scottish  witchcrafts  were 
not  thought  sufficiently  horrible  by  the  editor  of  this- 
Act,  without  adding  to  them  the  story  of  a  filter 
being  applied  to  a  cow's  hair  instead  of  that  of  th» 
young  woman  for  whom  it  was  designed,  and  tell- 
mg  how  the  animal  came  lowing  after  the  sorcerer 
to  his  school-room  door,  like  a  second  Pasiphai*,  me  • 
original  of  which  charm  occurs  in  the  story  of  Apu*> 
leius.* 

Besides  these  persons,  there  was  one  Barbara  Na^ 

Eier,  alias  Douglas,  a  person  of  some  rank ;  Oeil!i» 
Duncan,  a  very  active  witch,  and  about  thhty  other 
poor  creatures  of  the  lowest  condition,— «mong  th» 
rest,  and  doorkeeper  to  the  conclave,  a  silly  old 
ploughinan,  called  as  his  nickname  Graymeal.  wko 
was  cuned  by  the  Devil  for  saying  simply,  *  God 
bless  the  king  I" 

When  the  monarch  of  Scotland  sprung  this  strong, 
covey  of  his  favourite  game,  they  afibrded  the  Priyy 
Council  and  him  sport  for  the  greatest  part  of  tho 
remaining  winter.  He  attended  on  the  examina- 
tions himself,  and  by  one  means  or  other,  they  were^ 
indifferently  well  drefsed  to  his  palate. 

Agnes  Sampson,  the  grave  matron  before  men- 
tioned, after  being  an  hour  tortured  by  the  twisting 
of  a  cord  around  ner  head,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Bucaniera  confessed  that  she  had  consulted' 
with  one  Richard  frj^ahame'concerning  the  probable- 
length  of  the  king's  life,  and  the  fneans  of  shorten- 
ing It.  But  Satan,  to  whom  they  at  length  resorted 
for  advice,  told  them  in  French  respecting  King 
James,  H  est  7tn  komme  de  Dhu.  The  poor  woman 
also  acknowledged  that  she  had  held  a  meeting 
with  those  of  her  sisterhood,  who  had  charmed  a 
cat  by  certain  spells,  having  four  joints  of  men  knit 
to  its  feet,  which  they  threw  into  the  sea  to  excite  a 
tempest.  Another  frolic  they  had,  when,  like  the- 
weird  sisters  in  Macbeth,  they  embarked  in  sieves 
with  much  mirth  and  jollity,  the  Fiend  rolling  him- 
self before  them  upon  the  waves,  dimly  seen,  and 
rescmblinf  a  huge  haystack  in  size  and  appearan<ie. 
They  went  on  hoard  of  a  foreign  ship  ncnly  laden 
with  wines,  where,  invisible  to  the  crew,  they  ffeast- 
ed  till  the  sport  grew  tiresome,  and  then  Satan 
sunk  the  vessel  ana  all  on  board. 

Pian,  or  Cunninghame,  was  also  visited  by  the- 
sharpest  tortures,  ordinary  and  extraordinary.    The 
nails  were  torn  from  his  fingers  with  smith's  pincers  { 
pins  were  driven  into  the  places  which  the^  nails 
usually  defended ;  his  knees  were  crushed  in  the 
booisj  his  finger-bones  were  splintered  in  the  piU 
niewinks,    At  length  his  constancy,  hitherto. sus- 
tained, as  the  bystanders  supposed,  by  the  help  of 
the  Devil,  was  fairly  overcome,  and  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  a  great  witch-mectins  at  North  Berwick^ 
where  they  paced  round  the  church  ieitktrahinn* 
•  Lucii  ApuMl,  UttOMOrthOHMt  Ub.  iiL 
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that  i^  in  reverae  of  the  motion  of  the  son.  Plan 
thoii  blew  ihto  the  lock  of  the  church-door,  where- 
upon the  bolts  gave  way,  the  unhallowed  crew  en- 
tered, and  their  master  the  Devil  appeared  to  his 
■ervanta  in  the  shape  of  a  black  man  occupying  the 
pulpit.  He  was  eolutud  with  an  *'Hail.  MasterT' 
out  the  company  were  dissatisfied  with  liis  not  ha- 
ving brought  a  picture  of  the  kini?,  repeatedly  pro- 
mised, which  was  to  place  his  maiesty  at  the  mercy 
of  this  infernal  crew.  The  Devil  was  particularly 
upbraided  on  this  subject  by  divers  respect  able- look- 
ing females,— no  question,  Euphane  MacCalzean, 
Barbara  Napier,  Agnes  Sampson,  and  some  other 
amateur  witch  above  those  of  the  ordinary  profes- 
sion. The  Devil,  on  this  niemorable  occasion,  for- 
got himself,  and  called  Fian  by  his  own  name,  in- 
stead of  th^  demoniacal  sobru/iiet  of  Rob  the  Rowar, 
'  which  had  been  assijgned  to  him  as  Master  of  the 
Rows,  or  Rolls.  This  was  considered  as  bad  taste, 
and  the  rule  is  still  observed  at  every  rendezvous  of 
forgers,  smugglers,  or  the  like,  where  it  is  accounted 
^ery  indifferent  manners  to  name  an  individual  by  his 
own  name,  in  case  of  affording  ground  of  evidence 
which  may  upon  a  day  of  trial  be  brought  ai^ainst 
him.  Satan,  something  disconcerted,  concluded  the 
ovening  with  a  divertiscment  and  a  dance  after  his 
own  manner.  The  former  consisted  in  disinterring 
a  new  buried  corpse,  and  dividine  it  in  fragments 
among  the  company,  and  the  ball  was  maintained 
hy  well-nigh  two  hundred  persons,  who  danced  a 
nng  dance,  singing  this  chant— 

"  Cummer,  tanf  jre  brfure ;  Cummer,  nng  ye. 
Qif  ye  will  not  cans  before,  Cummen,  let  me." 

.  After  this  choral  exhibition,  the  music  seems  to 
have  been  rather  imperfect,  the  number  of  dancers 
considered.  Geillis  Duncan  was  the  only  instru- 
mental performer,  and  she  played  on  a  Jew's  harp, 
ealled  in  Scotland  a  trump.  Dr.  Fian,  muffled,  led 
the  ring,  and  was  highly  honoured,  generally  acting 
as  clerk  or  recorder,  as  above  mentioned. 

King  James  was  deeply  interested  in  those  mys- 
terious meetings,  and  took  great  delight  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  examinations  of  the  accused.  He  sent 
for  Geillis  Duncan,  and  caused  her  to  play  before 
him  the  same  tune  to  which  Satan  and  his  compan- 
ions led  the  brawl  in  North  Berwick  churchyard.* 
His  ears  were  gratified  in  another  way,  for  at  this 
meeting  it  was  said  the  witches  dgnanded  of  the 
DevU  why  he  did  bear  such  enmity  against  the  king  1 
who  returned  the  flattering  answer,  that  the  king 
was  the  greatest  enemy  whom  he  had  in  the  world. 
iUmost  all  these  poor  wretches  were  executed,  nor 
did  Euphane  MacCalzean*8  station  in  life  save  her 
ftom  the  common  doom,  which  was  strangling  to 
death,  and  burning  to  ashes  thereafter.  The  major- 
ity of  the  jury  which  tried  Babara  Napier,  havine 
acqiutted  her  of  attendance  at  the  North  Berwick 
mjBeting,  were  themselves  threatened  with  a  trial  for 
wiUiil  error  upon  an  assize,  and  could  only  escape 
from  severe  censure  and  punishment  by  pleading 
Guilty,  and  submitting  themselves  to  the  king's 
pleasure.  This  rigorous  and  iniquitous  conduct 
shows  a  sufllcient  reason  why  there  should  be  so 
few  acquittals  from  a  charge  of  witchcraft,  where 
the  juries  were  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown. 
It  would  be  disgustiug  to  follow  the  numerous  ca- 
ses in  which  the  same  uniform  credulity,  the  same 
extorted  confessions,  the  same  prejudicedmnd  exag- 
gerated evidence,  concluded  in  the^same  tragedy  at 
the  stake  and  the  pile.  The  alterations  and  trench- 
ing which  lately  took  place  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  Castlehill  of  Edinburgh,  displayed  the 
ashes  of  the  numbers  who  had  penshed  in  this  man- 
ner, of  whom  a  large  proportion  must  have  been 
executed  betiyeen  1590,  when  the  great  discovery 
was  made  concerning  Euphane  MacCalzean  and  the 
"V^nse  Wife  of  Keith,  and  their  accqmplices,  and  the 
union  of  the  crowns. 

*  Tbo  miuic  of  this  i%-itch  tune  i«  unbappfly  loet.    But  that  of 
another,  believed  to  have  been  popular  on  itich  oceaaione  u  tfre- 

The  tflly  bit  ehicken^  ^u  cut  her  a  piekle 


;  abe  will  grow 


cKen,  nx  e 

vwnuekle, 
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Nor  did  King  James's  rsmoTjU  to  England  sqIUb 

this  horrible  persecution.  In  Sir  Thomas'  Has^ 
ton's  Minutes  of  Proceedings  in  the  Privv  Coudc^ 
there  occurs  a  singular  entry,  evincing  pfainlv  that 
the  Elarl  of  Mar  and  others  of  James's  CounciL  were 
becoming  fully  sensible  of  the  desperate  iniquity  and 
inhumanity  of  these  proceedings.  1  have  modern- 
ized the  spelling,  that  this  appalling  record  may  be 
legible  to  all  my  readers. 

^'isoa  December  1.  The  Earl  of  Mar  declared 
to  the  Council,  that  some  women  were  taken  m 
Broughton  as  witches,  and  being  put  to  an  assiae, 
and  convicted,  albeit  they  persevered  constant  ia 
their  denial  to  the  end,  yet  they  were  burned  qoiek, 
[alive,]  after  such  a  cruel  manner,  that  some  of  them 
died  in  despair,  renouncing  and  blaspheming  fGod;] 
and  others,  half  burned,  brake  out  of  the  njre,t  and 
were  cast  Quick  in  it  again,  till  they  were  burned  to 
the  death.'' 

This  singular  document  shows,  that  even  in  the 
reign  of  James,  so  soon  as  his  own  august  persoa 
was  removed  from  Edinburgh,  his  dutiful  Pnvr 
Council  began  to  think  that  they  had  supped  full 
with  horror&  and  were  satiated  with  the  excess  of 
cruelty,  which  dashed  halfyconsumed  wretches  back 
into  the  flames  from  which  they  were  striving  to 
escape. 

But  the  picture,  however  much  it  may  have  beea 
disgusting  and  terrifying  to  the  Council  at  the  time, 
and  though  the  intention  of  the  entry  upon  the  re- 
cords was  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  pre ven  cine 
such  horrid  cruelties  in  future,  had  no  lasnn^  eSxi 
on  the  course  of  justice,  as  the  seventies  against 
witches  were  most  unhaopily  still  considered  neces- 
sary. Through  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  hvde  abate- 
ment in  the  persecudon  of  this  meupuYsical  crime 
of  witchcraft  can  be  traced  in  the  kiugoom.  Even 
while  the  Independents  held  the  reins  of  gov«n- 
ment^  Cromwell  himself  and  his  major-generals  and 
substitutes  were  obliged  to  please  the  common  people 
of  Scotland  bv  abandoning  the  victims  accused  of 
witchcj^aft  to  the  power  of  the  law,  thouxh  the  jour- 
nals 01^ the  time  express  the  horror  and  di8^;u8t  with 
which  the  English  sectarians  beheld  a  practice  so  in- 
consistent wi/h  their  own  humane  pnnciple  of  tmi 
versal  tolerauon. 

Instead  of  plunging  into  a  history  of  these  events, 
which,  generally  speaking,  axe  in  detail  as  monoto- 
nous as  thev  are  melancholy,  it  may  amuse  the  reader 
to  confine  the  narrauve  to  a  sinne  trial,  having  ia 
the  course  of  it  some  peculiar  and  romantic  events. 
It  is  the  tale  of  a  sailor^s  wi£B,  more  tragic  in  its  ereat 
than  that  of  the  chesnut-muncher  in  Macbeth.t 

Mar^^aret  Barclay,  wife  of  Archibald  Dein,  buigesi 
of  Irvine,  had  been  slandered  by  her  sister-in-law> 
Janet  Lyal,  the  spouse  of  John  Dein,  brother  of  Ar- 
chibald, and  byJohn  Dein  himself  as  suiltyof  some 
act  of  theft.  Upoii  this  provocation  Margaret  Bar- 
clay raised  an  action  of  slander  before  the  churck 
court,  which  prosecution,  after  some  procedure,  the 
kirk-sesaton  discharged,  bv  directing  a  reconcfliaticm 
between  the  parties.  Nc\  ertheless,  althou^  the 
two  women  snook  hands  before  the  court,  yet  the 
said  Margaret  Barclay  declared  that  she  are  her 
hand  only  in  obedience  to  the  kirk-aeesioui  but  that 
she  stfll  retained  her  hatred  and  iU-vrill  a^nst  John 
Dein  and  his  wife  Janet  Lyal.  About  this  time  the 
bark  of  John  Dein  was  about  to  sail  for  France,  and 
Andrew  Train,  or  Tran,  Provost  of  the  burgh  of  Ir- 
vine, who  was  an  owner  of  the  vessel,  went  with  him 
to  superintend  the  commercial  part  of  the  Toyasje. 
Two  other  merchants  of  some  consequence  went  in 
the  same  vessel,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  marinen. 
Margaret  Barclay,  the  revengeful  person  already  men- 
tioned, was  heard  to  imprecate  curses  upon  the  pro- 
vost's argosy,  praying  to  God  that  sea  nor  salt-wa- 

t  lemoblieedtotbekiiidneMofMr.  PiteairalbrtMiMMhr 
eztrect.— The  Boulhera  ictder  iiiwlbe  infimMd.  tbal  Ihe  janaie- 
tion  or  ranlity  of  Broufhton  emfameed  Holyniod.  rannsgtia 
LeJth.  and  other  auburban  parta  of  Edipbunb*  and  bore  the  aaaa 
relation  to  that  efty  aa  the  Doroun  oTIkHitSwaik  to  LooAm. 

I  AeopyofthemMMdortliaiiWwWehlodKplMsis 
wma  aent  to  roe  br  a  fVieod.  wbu  willMd  bia  iiafli«pM  that  I  ( 
only  thank  bim  ia  tbia  gsneial  aefaawMimisL 
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im  Ai^t  -neveT  bear  the  shipi  add  that  f>ar/an» 
<cnbB)  might  cat  the  crew  at  (he  b()ttom  or  the  sea. 
Wheo,  under  thtfse  auapices^  the  ship  was  absent 
on  her  vouigo,  a  vagabond  fellow,  named  John 
Stewart,  pretending  to  have  knowledist  of  jugglery, 
4uia  to  possess  the  power  of  a  spaeinan,  came  to  the 
residence  of  Tran,  the  provost,  and  dropped  expHcit 
iiints  that  the  ship  wag  lost,  and  that  the  gOv)d  wo- 
man of  the  house  was  a  widow.    The  sad  truth  was 
aAerward  learned  on  more  certain  information.  Two 
of  the  seamen.  aAer  a  space  of  .doubt  and  anxietv, 
4irrived  with  the  melancholy  tidings  that  the  baric, 
of  which  John  Dein  was  akipper,  a'nd  Provost  Tran 
part  owner,  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  En^- 
landi  near  Pai^atow,  when  all  on  board  had  been 
lost,  except  (he  two  sailors  who  brouuht  the  no- 
tice.   Suspicion  of  sorcerj',  in  those   days  easily 
Awakened,  was  fixed  on  Margaret  Barclay,  who  had 
imprecated  curses  on  the  ship;  and  on  John  Stewart, 
•th«  juggler,  who  had  aeetnea  to  know  of  the  evil 
fate  ot  the  voyage  before  he  could  have  become  ac- 
.quainted  with  it  By  nataral  means. 

Stewart,  who  was  first  apprehended,  acknow- 
ledged that  Margaret  Barclay,  the  other  suspected 
,per8on,had  applied  to  him  to  teach  her  some  magic 
.arts,  "  in  order  that  she  might  get  gear,  kyes  miTk, 
love  of  man,  her  heart's  desire  on  such  persons  as 
liad  done  her  wrong,. and,  finally,  that  she  might 
obtain  the  fruit  of  sea  and  land."    Stewart  declared 
-that  he  denied  to  Margaret  that  he  possessed  the 
.said  arts  himself^  or  had  the  power  of  qommunica- 
,tins  them.    So  far  was  well ;  but,  true  or  false,  he 
ouioed  a  string  of  circumstances,  whether  volnnta- 
•rily  declared  or  extracted  by  totture,  which  tended 
to  fix  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  bark  on  Margaret 
Barclay.    He  bad  come,  he  said,  to  this  woman's 
house  in  Irvine,  shortly  after  the  ship  set  sail  from 
^harbour.    He  went  to  Margaret's  house  by  night, 
and  found  her  engaged,  with  other  two  women,  in 
making  clay  figures ;  one  of  the  figures  was  made 
bandsome,  with  fair  hair,   supposed  to  reprepent 
Provost  Tran.    They  then  proceeded  to  mould  a 
figure  of  a  ship  in  clay,  and  during;  this  labour  the 
Devil  appeared  to  the  companv  m  the  shape  of 
a  handsome  black  lap-dos,  such  as  ladies  use  to 
JLeep.*    He  added,  that  the  whole  parly  left  the 
iiouse  together,  and  went  into  an  empty  wasthbuse 
nearer  the  seaport,  which  house  he  pom  ted  out  to 
the  city  magistrates.    From  this  house  they  went  to 
the  seaside,  followed  by  the  black  lap-dog  aforesaid, 
•  and  cast  in  the  figures  of  clay  representing  the  ship 
and  the  men ;  after  which  the  sea  raged,  roared,  and 
became  red  like  the  juice  of  maoder  in  a  dicrs 
x^ldron. 

This  confession  having  been  extorted  from  the  un- 
iortunate  juggler,  the  female  acquaintances  of  Mar* 
gtiTbt  Barclay  were  next  convened  that  he  might 
point  out  her  associates  in  forming  the  charm,  when 
he  pitched  upon  a  woman  called  Isobel  Insh,  orTay* 
lor,  who  resolutely  denied  having  ever  seen  him  be- 
fore.    She  was  imprisoned,  however,  in  the  belfry  of 
the  church.     An  addition  to  the  evidence  against 
the  poor  old  woman  Insh  was  then  procured'^ from 
Jher  own  daughter,  Margaret  Tailzeour,  a  child  of 
eight  years  wta^  who  livea  as  servant  with  Margaret 
Barclay,  the  person  principally  accused.    This  child, 
mrho  was  keeper  of  a  baby  belonging  to  Margaret 
Sard  ay,  either  from  terror,  or  the  innate  love  of 
.falsehood,  which  we  have  observed  as  proper  to 
childhood,  declared,  that  she  was  present  when  the 
.fatal  models  of  clay  were  formed,  and  that  in  plung- 
ing: them  in  the  sea,  Margaret  Barclay  her  mistress, 
.and  her  mother  Isobel  Insh,  were  assisted  by  ano- 
ther woman,  and  a  girl  of  fowteen  years  old,  who 
dwelt  at  the  town-head.    Legally  considered,  the 
evidence  of  this  child  was  contradictory,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  confession  of  the  jug^er,  for  it  as- 
jsi^^ned  other  particulars  and  dramtUxB  pcraona  in 
many  respects  different    But  all  was  accounted  suf- 
jBciently  regular,  especially  since  the-girl  failed  not  to 
«wear  to  the  presence  of  the  black  dofe  to  whose 
appearance  she  also  added  the  additional  terrors  of 
that  of  a  black  man.    The  dog  also,  according  to 
remind  the  reader  of  CazoUe's  Dlable  Amoureus, 
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her  account,  emitted  flashes  from  its  Jaws  ana  nos? 
trifs,  to  lUnminate  the  witches  during  theperfoTmancs 
of  the  spell"  The  child  maintained  this  story  even 
to  her  mother's  face,  only  alleging  that  Isobel  Insh 
remained  behind  in  tho  ^vastehoufc,  aad  was  not 

S resent  when  the  images  were  put  mto  the  seu.  For 
er  own  countenance  and  presence  on  the  ocraw<^n, 
and  to  ensure  her  secrecy,  ner  mistress  promised  her 
a  pair  of  new  shoes. 

John  Stewart,  being  re-exaniine«l,  and  confronted 
with  the  child,  was  easily  compelled  to  allow  that 
the  '*  little  smatchet"  was  there,  and  to  give  that 
morvcUoiis  account  of  his  correspondence  with  El- 
fland,  which  we  have  noticed  elsewhere. 

The  conspiracy  thus  far.  as  they  conceived,  dis- 
closed, the  magistrates  and  ministers  wrought  hard 
with  Isobel  Insh.  to  prevail  upon  her  to  tell  the  tm^ ; 
and  she  at  length  acknowleaged  her  presence  at  tb^ 
time  when  the  models  of  the  ship  and  mariners  were 
destroyed,  but  endeavoured  so  to  modify  her  decla- 
ration as  to  deny  all  personal  accession  to  the  guilt 
This  poor  creature  almost  admitted  the  supematuiat 
powers  imputed  to  her,  promising  Bailie  Dunlop),<al80 
a  mariner,)  by  whom  she  was  imprisoned,  that  if  he 
would  dismiss  her,  he  should  never  qiake  a  bad  voy* 
age,  but  have  success  in  all  his  dealings  by  sea  and 
land.  She  was  finally  bronght  to  promise,  that  she 
would  fully  confess  the  whole  that  she  knew  of  the 
affair  on  the  morrow. 

But  finding  herself  in  so  hard  a  strait,  the  unfortv- 
nate  woman  made  use  of  the  darkness  to  attempt  am 
escape.  With  this  view  she  got  out  by  a  back  win- 
dow of  the  belfry,  although,  says  the  report,  there 
were  "  iron  bolts,  locks,  and  fetters  on  her;'*  and  at- 
tained the  roof  of  the  church,  where,  loosing  her  foot- 
ing, ^he  sustained  a  severe  fall,  and  was  greatjy 
bruised.  Being  apprehended,  Bailie  Dunlop  agam 
urged  her  to  confess ;  but  the  poor  woman  was  de- 
termined to  appeal  to  a  more  merciful  tribunal,  and 
maintained  her  innocence  to  the  last  minute  of  her 
life,  denying  all  that  she  had  formerly  admitted,  and 
dving  five  days  af^er  her  fall  from  the  roof  of  the 
church.  The  inhabitants  of  Irvine  attributed  her 
death  to  poison. 

The  scene  began  to  thicken,  for  a  commissbn  was 
granted  for  the  trial  of  the  two  remaining  persons  ao- 
cused,  namely,  Stewart  the  juggler,  and  Margaret 
Barclay.  The  day  of  trial  being  arrived,  the  follow- 
ing singular  events  took  place,  which  we  give  as  sta- 
ted in  tne  record . — 

'*  My  Lord  and  Earl  of  Eglintoune  (who  dwells 
within  the  space  of  one  mile  to  the  said  burgh)  ha- 
ving come  to  the  said  burgh  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  said  Justices,  for  giving  to  them  of  his  lordship's 
countenance,  concurrence,  and  assistance,  in  trying 
of  the  foresaid  devilish  practices,  conform  to  the  tenor 
of  the  foresaid  commission,  the  said  John  Stewart, 
for  his  better  preserving  to  the  day  of  the  assize,  mras 
put  in  a  sure  lockfast  booth,  where  no  manner  of 
person  mig;^ht  have  access  to  him  till  thedownsitting 
of  the  Justice  Court,  and  for  avoiding  of  nutting  vio- 
lent hands  on  himself,  he  was  very  stricuy  guarded, 
and  fettered  by  the  arms,  as  use  is*  And  upon  that 
same  day  of  the  assize,  about  half  an  hanr  before  the 
downsitnng  of  the  Justice  Court.  Mr.  David  Dick- 
son, minister  at  Irvine,  and  Mr.  Gieorge  Dunbar,  mi- 
nister of  Air,  having  gone  to  him,  to  exhort  him  to 
call  on  hie  God  for  mercy  for  his  by-^one  wicked  and 
evil  life,  and  that  God  would  of  his  infinite  mercy 
loose  him  out  of  the  bonds  of  the  devil,  whom  he  had 
served  these  many  years  bygone,  he  acquiesced  in 
their  prayer  and  godly  exhortation,  and  uttered  these 
words :  I  am  so  straitly  guarded,  that  it  lies  not  in 
my  power  to  get  my  hand  to  take  off  my  bonnet,  nor 
to  get  bread  to  my  mouth.'  And  immediately  after 
the  departing  of  the  two  minister!  from  him,  the 
juggler  being  sent  for  at  the  desire  of  my  Lord  of 
Eguntoune,  to  be  confronted  with  a  woman  of  the 
burgh  of  Air,  called  Janet  Bous,  who  was  apprehend- 
ed by  the  magistrates  of  the  buigh  of  Air  for  witch 
craft,  and  sent  to  the  burgh  of  Irvine  purposely  for 
that  affair,  he  was  found  by  the  butgh  omcers  who 
went  about  him,  strangled  and  hanged  by  the  croik 
of  the  door,  with  a  tait  of  hemp,  or  a  string  m«de  of 
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kcm.  wppp^ad  to  hane  bMn  his  gartei;  or  string  of 
kiabonnet,  not  above  the  length  of  I  wo  apan  long, 
his  kneea  not  being  from  the  ground  half  a  span,  and 
was  brought  out  of  the  house,  \)i$  life  not  being  to- 
(aUy  edtpelled.  But,  notwithatanding  of  whatsoever 
meant  uaed  in  the  contrarv  for  remeid  of  his  life,  he 
revived  ooL  but  ao  ended  nis  life  tniaerably,  by  the 
help  of  the  Devil  his  master. 

And  because  there  was  then  only  in  life  the  said 
Margaret  Barclay,  and  that  the  persons  summoned 
Co  paas  upon  her  assize,  and  upon  the  assize  of  ihc 
juggler,  who,  by  the  help  of  the  Devil  his  master, 
naa  put  violent  hands  on  himself,  were  all  present 
wiihin  the  said  burgh ;  therefore,  and  for  eschewing 
of  the  like  in  the  person  of  the  said  Margaret,  our 
^vereign  Lord's  justices  in  that  part,  pariioularly 
*abov«-named,  constituted  by  comou&sion,  after  so- 
laan  deliberation  and  advice  of  the  said  noble  lord. 
whose  concurrence  and  advice  was  chiefly  requirrd 
apd  taken  in  this  matter,  concluded  with  all  possible 
diligence  before  the  downsitiing  of  tlic  Jui«ticc  Court, 
rio  put  the  said  Margaret  in  torture ;  in  respect  the 
Devil,  by  God's  permission,  had  made  her  associ- 
ates, who  were  the  lights  of  the  cause,  to  be  their 
lown  Imrrioea  (slayers.)  They  used  the  torture  un- 
derwritten as  being  most  safe  and  gentle  (as  the  said 
.noble  lord  assured  the  said  justices  j  by  putting  of  her 
two  bare  legs  in  apair  of  stocks,  and  thereafter  by  on- 
ll^^OfS  of  certain  iron  gauds  (bars)  severally,  one  by 
«ne,  and  then  eiking  and  augmenting  the  weight  by 
JUyingon  more  gauda,  and  in  easing  of  her  by  pfHak- 
ifig  oT  the  iron  gauds  one  or  more  as  occasion  of- 
JH-ad,  which  iron  gauds  were  but  little  short  gauds, 
aadl  broke  not  the  akin  of  her  legs,  &^. 

*  After  using  of  the  which  kind  of  gjcntlt  torture^ 
the  taid  Mavgaret  began,  according  to  the  increase 
-of  Uie  pain,  to  cry,  and  crave  for  God's  cause  to  take 
K^ffher  shins  the  foresaid  irons^  and  she  should  declare 
truly  the  whole  matter.  Which  being  removed,  she 
ibagan,ac  her  former  denial :  and  beiug  of  new  as- 
•Hyed  in  torture  as  of  befoir,  she  then  uttered  these 
vords :  '  Take  of})  take  off,  and  before  God  I  shall 
show  you  the  whole  form !' 

*' And  the  aaid  ifona being  oT  new,  upon  her  faith- 

•full  promise,  removed,  she.  then  desired  my  f^rd  of 

Eghntoune,  the  said  four  justices,  and  the  said  Mr. 

David  Dickson,  minister  of  the  bur^^b,  Mr.  George 

Dunbar,  minister  of  Ayr,  and  Mr.  Mitcliell  Wallace, 

ministerof  Kilmarnock,  and  Mr.  John  Cunninghame, 

^minister  of  Dairy,  ana  Hugh  Kennedy,  provost  of 

Ayr,  toGomeby  tbemfeelves.  and  to  remove  ail  others, 

and  she  should  declare  truly,  as  she  should  answer 

ptoi  Goil,  the  whole  mailer.    Whose  desire  in  that  be- 

'.ttg  fultillod.  she  made  her  confession  in  this  inan- 

ner,  but  (t.  t.  without)  nny  kiiid  of  demand,  freely,  with- 

.  Qutinterrogation ;  God's  name  by  eaxne.st  prayer  boinj? 

oaUed  upon  for  opening-of  her  lipa,  and  casing  of  her 

■heart,  that  she,  by  rendering  of  the  truth,  might  glo- 

•jrify  and  magnify  his  holy  name,  and  disippoint  the 

anemy  of  her  salvaiion."— jTVtaZ  of  Margaret  Bar- 

clayt  ifc.,  1018. 

iiMargarct  Barclay,  who  was  a  young  and  lively 
.person,  had  hitherto  conducted  herself  like  a  pas- 
ftbonale  and  highrteropered  woman  innocently  ac- 
OMScd.  and  the  only  appearance  of  conviction  ob- 
stained  against  -her  was,  that  she  carried  about  her 
rowuH-treo  and  coloured  thread,  to  make,  as  she 
saidf  her  cow  give  milk,  when  it  began  to  fail.  But 
the  geiUle  tortnrt  -a  strajige  junction  of  words— re- 
.cQmm<u)ded  as  an  anodyne  by  ihef;ond  Lord  Eglin- 
■ton-pthe  placing,  nameJy,.horlcsd  lu  the  .stocJvs,  and 
loading  lier  bare  skins  with  bars  of  iron,  overcame 
i.hcr  reaolmion  J  whon,  at  her  screams  and  declara- 

•  tions  that  she  was  williiicto  tell  all,  the  wcighis  w«:re 

•  removed.     She  then  toid  a  story  of  dcsiroyini;  the 
liship.of  John  Dein,  affirming,  that  it  was  with  the 
.  purpose  of  killing  o.nly  her  brother-in-law  and  Pro- 
vost Tran,  ona  saving' the  rest  of  the  crew.     8he  at 

-lhe.«au>e  ^iine  involved  in  tl.e guilt  laobc!  Crawford. 
This  poor  woman  was  also  apprehended,  and,  in 
Deat  tt'rror,  coafoesed  the  imputed  crime,  retortinp 
10  principal  blame  on  Margaret  Barclay  herself. 
«M  uifd'Waa  thmi.anpointcd  lo  proceed,  wliqn  Alex- 
ander Dean,  the  husoand  of  Margaret  Barclay,  ap- 


peared Sn  ooiut  with  i  lawyer  to  act  b  liia  wift^p  W^ 

half.  Apparently,  the  sight  ofheriiiiiband  awakened 
some  hope  and  desire  of  life,  for  when  th«  prisoner 
was  asked  by  the  lawyer  whether  she  yrished  to  ba 
defended,  she  answered,  **  As  you  please.  But  aR  I 
have  confessed  was  in  agony  of  torture ;  and,  befbra 
God,  all  I  have  spoken  is  false  and  iintme.  To 
which  ahe  pathetically  added— *' Te  have  been  too 
long  in  coming." 

The  jury,  unmoved  by  these  affectinir  circtinistaB- 
ccis  proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  the  confessioa 
of  the  accused  could  not  be  considered  as  made 
under  the  influence  (tf  torture,  since  the  bars  were 
not  actually  upon  her  limbs  at  the  time  it  was  deli* 
vered,  although  they  were  placed  at  her  elbow  ready 
td  be  again  laid  on  her  bare  shins,  if  she  was  less 
explicit  in  her  declaratran  than  her  auditors  wished. 
On  this  nice  dis unction,  they  in  one  voice  found 
Margaret  Barclay  guilty^  It  is  singular  that  she 
should  have  again  returned  to  her  confession  after 
sentence,  and  died  affirming  it;— die  explaDation  of 
which,  however,  might  bc^  either  that  she  had  really 
in  her  ignorance  and  folly  tampered  with  tome  idle 
spells,  or  that  an  apparent  penitence  for  her  o^nce; 
however  imaginary,  was  the  only  mode  in  which  she 
could  obtain  any  share  of  public  svmpathy  at  h«r 
death,  or  a  portion  of  the  prayers  of  the  clergy  and 
congr^ation,  which,  in  her  circumstances,  she  might 
be  willing  to  purchase,  even  by  conleasion  of  what 
aH  believed  respecting  her.    It^  is  remarkable,  that 
she  earnestly  entreated  the  magistrates  that  no  narm 
should bedone  tolsobcl  Crawford,  the  woman  whom 
she  had  herself  accused.    This  unfortunate  jovmg 
creature  was  strangled  at  the  stake,  and  her  body 
burned  to  ashes,  having  died  with  manyexpreeaooa 
of  religion  and  penitence. 

It  was  one  fatal  consequence  pf  tbete  cnid  per- 
secutions, that  one  pile  was  usnallv  lighted  at  the 
embers  of  another.  Accordingly^  in  the  present  cesc, 
three  victims  having  already  penshed  by  ihisaccnsa- 
tion,  the  magistrates,  incensed  at  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  so  penious  as  it  seemed  to  men  of  amaTirime 
life,  and  at  a  loss  of  several  friends  of  their  own, 
one  of  whom  had  been  their  principal  magistrate, 
did  not  forbear  to  insist  against  Isobel  Crawford, 
inculpated  by  Margaret  Barclay's  confession.  A  new 
commission  waa  granted  for  her  trial,  and  after  fJ» 
assistant  minister  of  In'ine,  Mr.  David  Djrkwn, 
had  made  earnest  prayers  to  God  for  opening  her 
obdurate  and  closed  heart,  she  was  subjected  to  the 
torture  of  iron  bars  laid  upon  het  bare  shin^  her 
fbet  being  in  the  stocks,  as  in  the  case  of  Margaret 
Barclay. 

She  endured  this  torture  with  incredible  firmness^ 
pince  she  did  "  admirably,  without  any  kind  of  dm 
or  exclamation,  suffer  about  thirty  stone  of  iron  to 
bo  laid  on  her  leg^a,  never  shrinking  tb^at  in  any 
sort,  out  remainuig,  ns  it  were,  steady."  Bnf  m 
shifting  the  situation  of  the  iron  bars,  and  removing 
them  to  another  part  of  her  shins,  her  constancy 
gave  way ;  she  broke  out  into  horrible  cries  (thou^ 
not  more  than  three  bar?  were  then  actually  on  her 

Eorson)  of—  Tak  afT-  tnk  afff  *  On  being  relieved 
om  the  torture,  she  made  the  ustial  confc5«on  of 
all  that  she  was  charged  with,  and  of  a  coisnrioQii 
with  the  Devil  which  had  subsisted  for  wveral  years. 
Sentence  was  given  against  her  accordin^y.  After 
this  had  been  denounced,  she  opcjnly  denJerf  n\\  her 
former  confesj'ions,  and  diwl  without  any  sign  of 
repentance,  offering  repented  interniptions  to  the 
minister  in  his  prayer,  and  nbsohitcly  reftising  to 
pardon  the  executioner. 

This  trhiredy  happened  in  the  year  1613,  and  re- 
corded as  it  is  vor/  particularlv,  and  at  cortaiderable 
length,  forms  the  fnost  detailed  specimen  I  have  met 
with,  of  a  Scottish  trial  for  witchcraft,— illDSirating, 
in  particular,  how  poor  wrcfches,  abandoned,  as 
thev  conceived,  by  God  and  the  world,  deprived  of 
all  human,  .'symjiathy,  and  exposed  to  pprsonal  tor- 
tures of  an  acute  description,  became  disposed  to 
throw  away  the  lives  that  were  rendered  bitter  to 
them,  by  a  voluntary  confrssion  of  ginJt  rather  than 
struggle  hopelessly  against  so, many  evils.  'Four 
per.<!bns  here  lost  their  live*    OiemlY  beeause  the 
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€hf  noMf  into  Ae  ma,  « fM  told 

_, fy  by  the  •witno— n  who  spoke  of  i^  corree- 

paiided  with  the  leaeon.  lor  ao  aav  was  fixed,  m 
whkh  a  pBrticBlar  Tefeel  was  loet.  It  is  scarce  pos- 
nble  that,  after  reading  such  a  story,  a  man  of  sense 
t^an  Uatea  for  an  ioatant  to  the  eriaenoe  founded  on 
^QAfaesaoiie  thw  obtained,  which  has  been  almost 
the  s(^  EeaaoB  by  which  a  few  indivit^pals,  even  in 
liMderja  liines,  have  eadeavoared  to  juMify  a  belief 
m  tae  enstaDce  of  witchcraft. 
.  The  lesnttof  the  judicial  examination  of  a  crimi- 
maX,  wnen  estortad  by  sach  means,  is  the  most  sus- 
piciQue  of  ail  evidence,  and  even  when  voluntarily 
.ipveB,.ii  aoarca  admiesible  without  the  corrobora- 
^on  of  9thef  testimony. 

We  mtgnt  here  take  leave -ef  our  Scottish  history 
of  witf^bmA,  by  barsly  mentioning  that  many  hun^ 
dredfl,  nay  |>erhapa  ihousaiids,  lust  their  lives  during 
.two  oefttunes,  on  such  charges  and  such  evidence  as 
nroved  the  death  of  ihoae  persons  in  the  trial  of  the 
Irvine  witches.  .One  case,  however,  is  so  much  dis- 
tioguished  by  fame  among  the  numerous  instances 
which  oeaaried  in  fioottiah'  history,  that  we  are 
.VBO^  jthe  neoeasity  of  heBtowin|ir  a  few  words 
npoq  thoao  oelehrated.  pcraons,  Major  Wier  and  his 
.  aiBtcur. 

The  .CMe  of  this  juotorious  wizard  was  remarkable 
chiefly  from  bis  being  a  man  oi  some  contfition^  (the 
son  of  a  jjjentUiaan,  and  hia  mother  a  lady  of  familv 
tin  Clydesdale^)  which  was  seldom  the  ease  with 
tb9se  that  Urn  -upder  aimilar  accusations.  It  was 
.also  iremafkable.ui  hip  case  that  he  had  been  a  Oo- 
vafianter,  pind  peculiajdy  attached  to  that  cause. 
fa  the  years  ,of  the  Commonwe^th,  this  man  was 
trusted  and  employed  by  those  who  were  then  at  the 
head  of  .•aflaifs,  a^  wa^  in  IMd,  oommander  of  the 
city-guard  oi  £dii^»nigb, .  whi6h  procured  him  his 
title  oif  ftfajor. .  Ia  ths»  capacity  he  was  .understood, 
ju  was  indeed  impU^  in  the  duties  of  that  officer ^at 
.the  jperiodrto  be^very  stfict  in  executing  severity 
('upon  such  RonaUsta  aa  .fell  under  his  .military  charge. 
It  appears  tjiii^t  \\k&  Major,,  with  a  maiden  sister  who 
'had  Kept  his  house,  yvwn  Aibject  to  fits  of  melan- 
cholic hmaioy,  an  .infiffnity.easlly  reconcilable  with 
.th^  m];mal  pretftncea  is^hich  he  made  to  a  high  show, 
jo^  reUs^ous  zeal.  Hie  was  peculiar  in  his  gift  of 
^ayer,  and  ap  v&s  ,the  custom  of  the  period^  was 
.pften  called  to  exereise  this  talent.  by«the  bedside  oif 
^c)l  persons,  u.fitil  it  oatne  to  be  observed,  that,  by 
some  ass^Q)atiiiH>i  whi^h  it  was  .more  easy  to  con- 
'<^eive  t)iaa  to  ^pli^n,  he  could  itot  pray  with  the 
4^me.  wapntn  -i^iid  fluency  of  expreaston,  imleBl  he 
had  iu  tiii^i  hand  4  stM^k-of  peculiar  shape  and  ap- 
^arfiQCe,  which  he  jsenecaUy.  wi^'^ed  with.  It  was 
noticed,  ^1  phprti.^that  when  this  stick  was  taken 
from  hijo^  h»wit  and  talent  appeared itofbfsake him. 
Thia  Mi^r  W^r  was  seized  by  th6  magistzates  on  a 
airau^e  whiw^  thatl>ecame  eukrent  ie9>ectiDg  vile 
practices,  which  he  seems  to  haveedntitted  without 
eiUiec  «hMBe)Or  cpn^illDn.  -The  diflgnating  psofli- 
^iciea  whioi^he  eonteseed.  were  of  Mich  a  dharacteri 
that  it  juay  V  f^^i^Joi^aiily  hpr|ed  thnl  moat  of  them 

Sere  the  Xnuts  of  a  depiriaved  limagioation,  though 
i  appears  ^  have  been  in  many  ii^eots  a  wicked 
and  criiiu{\fil  hypocxite.  When  he  had  completed 
his  confesaion.  he  avowed  flolemnlT  that  he  had  not 
confessed  the  hunoreth:part  of  the  crimes  which  he 
liiul  committed.  From  this  time  he  would  anawei* 
no  in^crrogatoiy,  nor  would  he  have  recourse  to 
prayer,  arkuinfit-that  as  he  had  no  hope  whatever  of 
escaping  §atan,  there  i^vas  no  Qoedot  incensing  him 
by  vaiu.enbrtaat  repentance.  His  wit^oraft  aeems 
to  ^Ve  been  takenibr  granted  on  his  own  confes- 
sion ;„as  his  cndi^tment  wa^.c^ieAy  founded  on  the 
same  documc^aU  m  which  he  alleged  he  had  never 
seen  th^  Pevi],  but  any  feeling  he  had  of  hint  waain 
the  daw.  ^G  received  sentence  of  death,  which  he 
BUnere4  I2th  j^nlt  1670,  at  tbq  Oallow-hill.  between 
Louh,,aad.JBdInburghi  *  |][exljfid  ao  stupidly  suUen 
and  impenitent,  as  to  justify  the  opinion  thathe  was 
oppressed  with  a  kind  of  melancholy  frenzy,  the 
MinMUienfa  pstkaptfof  remorse,  but  such  as  umcd 
himQ^io,rjn>6tiC,  but  to  desprr.  It  ^e^ma  probable. 
fMt  he  was  burtied  anve.  His  siiieri'  wuh  .whoiaha 


was  siqpipoafd  tohaYe  M  jm  SmcMtooini  conMoi^fr 
was  condemned  also  to  d^ath,  feavipg  a  8tioai(pir 
and  more  explicit  testimony  of  their  mutual  sma 
than  codd  be  extracted  from  the  Major.  She  gavSr 
as  usual  some  account  of  her  connexion  with  tha 
^teon  of  the  lairies,  and  acknowledged  the  assist- 
ance she  received  from  that  sovereign  in  spinning  an> 
unusual  quantitv  of  varn.  Of  her  brother,  she  saidv 
that  one  day  a  mena  called,  upon  them  at  noonday 
with  a  Aery  chariot,  and  invited  them  to  visit  a  friend 
at  Dalkeith,  and  that  while  there  her  brother  re- 
ceived information  of  the  event  of  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  No  one  saw  the  style  of  thor  equipage 
except  themselves.  On  the  scaftbid,  this  woman^ 
determining^  as  she  said,  to  die  "  with  the  greatest 
shame  possible,"  w^s  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
throwing  off  her  clothes  before  the  people,  and  with 
scarce  less  trouble  was  she  flung  from  the  ladder  by 
the  executioner.  Her  last  words  were  jn  the  tone  of 
the  sect  to  which  her  brother  had  so  long  afiected 
to  belong:  *'Many,''  she  said,  "weep  and  lament 
for  a  poor  old  wretch  like  me ;  but,  alas  I  few  ara 
weeping  for  a  broken  Covenant." 

The  Scottish  prelatists,  upon  whom  the  Covenant- 
ers used  to  throw  many  aspersions  reqpectinx  their 
receiving  proof  against  shot  from  the  Devu,  and 
other  infernal  practices,  rejoiced  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  their  tum,to  retort  on  their  adversaries  the 
charge  of  sorcery.  Dr.  Hickes,  the  author  of  "  The- 
saurus Septentrionalis,"  pubiiahed  on  the  subject  of 
M^r  Weir,  and  the  case  of  Imtctiell,  who  fired  at 
the  Archbishop'  of  St.  Apdrews^  hia  book  called 
**  Ravaillac  Redrvivus/'  wniten  with  the  vnmst  pur- 
pose of  attaching  to  die  rel^OTis  sect  to  which  the 
wizard  and  assassin  belonged  the  charge  of  havitig 
fostered  and  eqcouraged  the  crimes  th^ey  committed 
or  attempted. 

It  is  certain  that  no  atory  of  'v^tchcrafr  or  necro- 
mancy, eo  many  of  which  occurred  hear  and  fn 
^inburgh,  made  such  a  lasting  in;ipres8ion  on  the 
pul  Jic  mind,  as  that  of  Major  vfier,  ^he  remaiha 
of  the  bouse  in  which  he  and  hisisister  lived  are  s^l 
shown  at  the  head  of  the  Wc9tt)ow.  which  has  a 
peculiarly  .gloomy  aspect,  welf  fuiied  for  a  necro- 
mancer. It  was  at  different  tiifies  a  brfi^ier^s  shopi 
and  a  magatin^  for  lint  and  m  my  younger  davs 
•was  Employed  (or  the  latter  usei  |)ut  no  lamQr 
would  inhabit  tVehaiinted  walls.asa  residence;  ana 
bpld  was  the  urchiti  from  the 'High-School  who 
t^ared  approach  the  gloomy  ruiti,  at  the  risk  of  see- 
ing the  I^ajor^s  enchanted  staff  parading  through 
the  old  a;p$]^tment3,  or  hearing  the  hum  of  )he  nft> 
cfoinapfic  wheel,  which  procured  for^issj^ter^i^^icn 
a  character  as  a  spinner.  At,{he,t\me  )t  ,arg|  wiiting^ 
.this  last  fortrepd  of  siiperstitioua  TCnpwn.ls  in  uoie 
course  of  being  destroyed,  in  Qn^eyjo  the  n)od^'fn 

Sijirovements  now  .carrying  on  m.a.  quwt^r  lomj 
ought  unmmrovable. 

As  knowledge  and  leaminghegan  to  increase,  tba 
g6nt|emefn  and  cler^  of  Scotland  became  ashamed 
of  the  credulity ^of  their  ancestors,  and  witch  triolst 
although  not  diseontinued,  more  seldom  disgrape 
onr  rebords  of  Criminal  Jurisiirudence* 

Sir  John  Clefk.  a  scholar  and  jm  antiqnary,  the 
grandtather  of  the  late  celebrated  fouti  Cl^  of 
Kid^n,  nad  the  honour  to  be  among  the  .first  to  do- 
cHne  acting  as  a  commissioner  on  the  trial  of  a 
witch,  to  'Whieli  he. was  appointed  so  earir  as  1678|^ 
alleging,  dryly,  that  he  did  not  feel  hlmseu5varh)ck 
(thsit  iSf  conjurer)  sufficient  to  be  a  judge  upon  such 
an  inquisition.  Allan  Ramsay,'  his  mend,  and, who 
inust  oe  spppd{»d  toQDeak  the  sense  of  nis  many 
respeotable  patrons,  had  delivered  his  qpinioii  on  the 
subject  in  the  "Oentle  Shepherd,*'  where  Mause^a 
imaginary  witcberaft  constitutes  the  machinery  01 
the  poem. 

Yet  these  davmings  ef  sense  and  hi^manity  ^c^ 
obscured  by  the  clouds  of  the'  ancieht  snpetstitidn 
oD'hiore  than  one  distinguished  occasion.  Tn  1676 
Sir  George  Maxwell  of  Pollock,  apparenttea  pun 
of  inelaneholie  and  v^Ietudinat^  bantts,  b^lieited 
himaakf  bewitched  to  death  %y  six  witches,  one  man 
iAd  %4  \Vj(i!ai.ant,'Who!Wf lis  Ifeflfpaed  for«tt|  pinj^H 
•  8m  Foantainhair«  DeeWooa.foI.  i  p.  ic'"  '* 
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jrf  torracnQpg  a  clay  inuwe  m  >«  likeness.  The 
"tfmef  evidence  on  the  subject  was  a  vagabond  girl, 
pretending  to  be  deaf  and  aumb.  But  as  her  impoe- 
Itire  was  afterward  discovered,  and  herself  punlab- 
ed,  it  is  reaponably  to  bo  concluded  that  she  had  her- 
self formed  the  picmre  or  image  of  Sir  George,  and 
had  hid  it,  where  it  was  afterward  found,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  own  information.  In  the  mean  lime, 
five  of  the  accused  wen»  executed,  and  the  sixth  only 
,  escaped  on  account  of  extreme  youth. 

A  s-tif!  more  remarkable  case  occurred  at  Paisley, 
rn  1097,  where  a  young  girl,  about  eleven  years  of 
fl^,  dauffhter  of  John  Shaw  of  Bargarran,  was  the 
principarpvidcnce.  This  unlucky  damsel,  beginning 
her  practices  out  of  a  quarrel  with  a  maid- servant, 
continued  to  imitate  a  case  of  possession  so  accu- 
rately, that  no  less  than  twenty  persons  were  con- 
denmed  upon  her  evidence,  of  whom  five  were  exe- 
cuted, besides  one  John  Reed,  who  hanged  himself 
in  prison,  or,  as  was  charitably  said,  was  strangled 
by  the  Devil  in  person,  lest  he  should  make  disclo- 
sures to  the  detriment  of  the  service.  But  even 
those  who  believed  in  witchcraft  were  now  beginning 
to  open  their  eyes  to  the  dangers  in  the  present  mode 
of  prosecution.  "I  own."  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bell, 
in  his  MS.  Treatise  on  Witchcraft,  "  there  has  been 
much  harm  done  to  worthy  and  innocent  persons  in 
the  common  way  of  finding  out  witche^  and  in  the 
means  made  use  of  for  promoting  the  discovery  of 
such  wretches,  and  bnnging  them  to  justice:  so 
that,  oftentimes  old  age,  poverty,  features,  and  ill 
fame,  with  such  like  grounds  not  worthy  to  be  re- 
presented to  a  magistrate,  have  yet  moved  many  to 
suspect  and  defame  thetr  Deignbours,  to  the  un- 
speakable prejudice  of  Christian  charity ;  a  late  in- 
stance whereef  we  had  in  the  west,  in  the  business 
of  the  sorceries  exercised  upon  the  Laiid  of  Bargar- 
ran's  daughter,  anno  1697,  a  time  when  persons  of 
more  goodness  and  esteem  than  most  of  their  ca- 
lumniators were  defamed  for  witches,  sod  which 
was  occasioned  mostly  by  the  forwardness  and  ab- 
surd credulity  6t  diverse  otherwise  worthy  ministers 
of  the  g08i>el  and  some  topping  professors  in  and 
•  about  the  city'  of  Glamow.  * 

Those  who  doubteaof  the  sense  of  the  law,  or 
Teasonableness  of  the  practice,  in  such  cases,  began 
to  take  courage,  and  state  their  objections  boldly. 
In  the  yeat  1704,  a  frightful  instance  of  popular 
bigotry  occurred  at  Pittenweem.  A  strolling  vaga* 
'bond  who  aflfected  fits,  laid  an  accusation  ofwitcn- 
craft  against  two  women,  who  were  accordin^y 
seized  on.  and  imprisoned  with  the  usual  severitaeB. 
One  of  the  unhappy  creatureSi  Janet  Comlbot  by 
name,  escaped  trom  prison,  but  was  unhappily 
eanght,  andbrought  back  to  Pittenweem,  w|i6reflhe 
feU  into  the  hands  of  a  ferocious  mob^  consisting  of 
rude  seamen  and  fishers.  The  magiatrates  m«de 
no  attempts  for  ner  rescue,  and  the  crowd  exercised 
their  brutal  pleasure  on  the  poor  old  woman,  pehed 
her  with  stones,  swung  her  suspended  onla  rope  be- 
tween a  ship  and  the  shore,  and  finally  ended  her 
miserable  existence  by  throwing  a  door  5ver  her  as 
she  inf  e^thausted  on  the  beach,  and  heaping  stones 
upon  It  till  she  was  pressed  to  death.  As  eren  the 
eiistlng  laws  against  witchcraft  wer^  tranMressed 
by  this  Driital  not,  a  warm  attack  was  made  upon 
^e  magistratea  and  ministers  of  the  town,  by  those 
vha  were  shocked  at  a  tragedy  of  such  a  horrible 
cast  There  were  answers  puolishod.  in  which  the 
parties  assailed  were  zealouriy  defended.  The  su- 
perior authorities  were  expected  to  take  up  the  afifair, 
but  it  so  happened,  during  the  general  distraction  of 
the  country  concerning  me  Union,  that  the  murder 
went  without  the  investigation  which  a  crime  so 
horrid  demanded.  Still,  however,  it  was  something 
gained  that  the  cruelty  was  exposed  to  the  pubUc. 
The  voice  of  general  opinion  was  now  upealed  to, 
Old,  in  the  Ipng  run,  the  sentiments  wnich  it  ad- 
Tocates  ar^  commonly  those  of  good  sense  aitd  hn- 
Dbanity. 

'  The  officers  in  the  hu^ar  branches  of  the  law 
dared  now  assert  their  official  anthoiity,  and  rsserre 


Ibr  thsirown  d^sMn  ogsta  of  miKmmA  whdwall, 

which  the  fear  of  pubUo  clamour  had  induced  them 
formerly  to  leave  in  the  hMMis  of  inferior  judges, 
operated  upon  by  all  the  pr^odices  of  the  oovnlry 
and  the  populace* 

In  1718,  the  celebrated  lawj'er,  Robert  DundaiL  of 
Arniston,  then  King's  Advocate,  wrote  a  severe  tot- 
ter of  censure  to  the  SherifT-depuie  of  Caithnees,  in 
the  first  pUFce,  as  having  oegleeted  to  comatiunieata 
officially  certain  precognitions  which  be  had  led  re- 
specting some  recent  praetiees  of  witcfaeraft  in  his 
county.  The  Advocate  reminded  this  local  judge, 
that  the  duty  of  inferior  raufiBtrates,  in  each  cases, 
was  to  advise  vrith  the  King'^s  Counsel,  first,  whether 
they  should  be  made  subject  of  a  trial  or  not ;  and, 
if  so.  before  what  ooort.  and  in  what  manner,  it 
should  take  pUoe.  He  also  called  the  magistrate's 
attention  to  a  repoit,  that  he,  the  Sherifif-depute.  in- 
tended tojudge  m  the  caw  hmiselfs  "'  a  thing  or  too 
great  dimculQr  to  be  tried  without  very  debberate 
advioe,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  an  inferior 
court '^  The  SneriiT-depiite  sends,  with  his  apok>ey, 
the  preoognitionf  of  the  affiiir,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  nonsensical  in  this  nonsensical  department  d 
the  law.  A  certain  carpenter^  named  WQIism  Mont- 
gomery, waa  so  infested  with  cats,  which,  as  his 
serran^maid  reported,  "  spoke  among  therasdv^s." 
that  he  fell  in  a  race  upon  a  party  of  these  animajs 
which  had  assembled  in  his  noose  at  irreignlar  homt* 
and  between  his  Highland  arms  of  knire,  diik,  and 
broadsword,  andhisprofessaonal  weapon  of  an  axe, 
he  made  such  a  dispersion  that  thesr  were  qtaet  for 
the  night  In  coiisequeRee  of  his  b/ows,  two 
witches  were  said  to  have  died.  The  case  of  a  third, 
named  Nin*€Klbert,  was  still  more  remaikable. 
Her  leg  being  broken,  the  injured  limb  withered, 
pined,  and  finally  fell  ofif:  on  which  the  hag  was  en- 
closed in  prison,  where  she  also  died :  andthe  ques- 
tion which  remained  was,'  whether  any  process 
should  be  directed  against  persons  whom,  in  her 
compelled  confession,  she  had  as  usual,  iiiformed 
against.  The  Lord  Advocate,  as  msy  be  supposed* 
quashed  all  further  procodnre. 

In  17^  an  unluckv  boy,  the  third  oon  of  James, 
Lord  Ton>ichen,  took-it  into  his  head,  under  instruc- 
tions, it  is  SMd,  from  a  knavish  governor;  to  play  the 
possessed  and  bewitched  person,  laying  the  cause  of 
his  distress  on  certain  old  witches  in  Caldei^near  to 
which  village  his  father  had  his  manmon.  Hie  wo- 
men were  imprisoned,  and  one  or  two  of  them  died ; 
but  the  crown  counsel  would  not  proceed  to  trial. 
Thi  nobfte  family  also  began  to  see  through  &e  cheat 
The  boy  was  sent  to  sea,  and  though  ne  is  said  at 
one  time  to  have  been  disposed  to  try  bis  fits  whSe 
on  boanL  when  the  discipline  of  the  navy  proved 
too  severe  for  his  cnnnttig,  Sn  xnocess  of  time  he  be- 
came a  good  sailor,  assisted  gallantly  in  defence  of 
the  vessel  against  tne  pirates  of  Angria,  and  finally 
was  drowned  in  a  storm. 

In  the  year  1732,  a  Sheiifi-depute  of  Sntfaeriaiid, 
Captain  David  Ross  of  Littledean,  took  it  upon  hint 
in  flagrant  violation  of  the  then  established  roles  or 
jurisdiction,  to  pronounce  the  last  sentence  of  death 
for  witchcraft  which  was  ever  passed  in  Scotland. 
The  victim  was  an  insane  old  woman,  belonging  ro 
the  parish  of  Loth,  who  had  so  Httle  idea  of  her  sifu- 
ation  as  to  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  fire  which  vas 
destined  to  oonsmne  her.    She  had  a  daughter  lame 
both  of  hands  and  feet,  a  cffcumstanee  attributed  to 
the  witoh's  having  been  used  to  transform  bar  into 
a  pony,  and  get  her  shod  by  the  Devil.    It  does  not 
appear  that  anv  punishment  was  inflicted  for  this 
crad  abuse  of  the  law  on  the  person  of  a  creatnis 
so  helpless;  but  ^e  son  of  the  lame  daughter,  ha 
himself  distinguished  by  the  same  misfbrtune,  was 
living  so  lately  as  to  receive  the  charity  of  die  pre- 
sent narchioness  of  Staflfordi  Countess  of  Suther- 
land in  her  own  right,  to  whom  the  poor  of  her  as- 
tensive  country  are  as  well  known  as  those  of  tha 
higher  order. 


, _  ,  ,_  Te  oAl 

to  A  sisiid  jwr  in 
I* 


DEMONOLOQV''il«ff'WAY:HCRAFT. 


Mi°^  iniirfcMBW  in  Sro  I  In  I 
ttBf[,.anlii«(apt(v«nl  exptoi 
•■■inal  pcir,ile  wiipcctnd  of  m. . 

Sine  iaUaiicn  cuiild  bn  prediiMil. 
E  wjpeipotijn  •onn.limi-i  occur :  ini'iu  nm 
dcnlillbal  tlipviiJ;.iirnreMmii<1ilinffllt<)ll)t'<' 


oiiuiiiBr-aiells,  avmiinu  Ihit  Ihpiiatiel  in 


mad,  tiiilu^ni 


aeili^cTJon  of  her  ii<!lghb<H]r'8 


hoauihar 
ignonmt 
)pMiy,  by 


of  bakiil  day,  coniuning  bckfl  of  hair,  paring"  oi 
Bt^M.  and  o[fier  inimp*ry.  Thii  preeioM  spell  wu 
diacMV*n;d,  [he  desiga  conjee  [Bred,  and  the  witcb 
would  haie  b«en  torn  to  pi(ce>,  had  not  i  hl([h-api- 
tflnl  nnd  eicellDat  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  ga- 
th«rcd;aaaa  of  bet  pauple,  (ihough  iheso  were  not 
-v«ryilond  af  tbe  wrvtceiland  by  miiii  r<Hc«  taken 
Ibe  naforlunate  creklura  out  of  the  hands  i>f  the 
nWoUcc.   Tbe  Cottnidable  apdl  is  now  b  my  po^ 


ra  lakinK  dawn 


, jf  DaUuitb,  ibtteWu 

iMiui  balow  the  ibreabold-alons  the  wiihn^  btarl 
of  Mhne  ■niAisl,  anick  fall  of  many  scares  of  pina; 
-T»  •ouotar-dkamt,  according  to  traditioa,  agsinai 
the  waratioaa  of  wiiohcmb  ok  thle  niila  which  art 
k^tlwilhia,  AaaoDg  die  almost  inaaBaarable  droTcs 
of  balkoeka  w^ich  conM  down  •*<rrfe>r  fToni'  (he 
BJgUlaads  ioT  Um  smh,  ih«wi«  sMTCs  oM  bw  bs> 
■  ounons  knot  upon  hia  tail,>^hich  ia  also  a  prei  ~ 
tioBileat  kO  eiQ  e^  or  ah  aril  spall,  mayUb 
•nimal  hartn. . 

Tbs  last  Scottish  story  with  whtoh  1  will  irwiMe 
you,  iMineDed  in  oi  afaorlly  afMr  iha  yea'  'B00i  and 
ihft  ivDDle  cimuniMaanffi  are  weti  known  to  me. 
IheiaafthoCtba'rearaiA^the'ondof  tkecwtnaanlh, 
■niik<sniDinR*f  ibiaeenMiy,  waa  inconTsniml  to 
alli.  but.dialwHinK  to  the  poor.  A  aohtary'old  vio- 
— TU  in  a  wild  aid  loricly  diMiici,  aubMated  efatefly 


am  up.  '  As  lbs  old  woman,  in  ibe  present : 
Eh  ioughC  Inr  way  ihnHiRb  blb^betlar  than  I 


iMil^bawe.snTTilianwtiwdCM'aahannasDiMeiiM- 
laWfiii-  mode  of  incteiseing  (fte  gains  nf  her  little 
trad^  and  sppaimtly  aba  did  nin  take  ttmcb  slaim 
atabe  «ceaamiwi.  Bdi  she  felt,  liht;  othen,  tbe 
denrth  of  ibe  years  allided  to,  and  omefly  becaaaa 
the  farmers  were  uawilbn^  to  sell  Rrainia  the  very 
nwdNatatiuDtttieawhicti  ahawaaabletDpurehase, 
aod  withoaL  which,  her  hule  Itocfc  of  poultry  rouft 


have  beeti  ineiitably  starved.    In  d 

T(ty  good-natured,  senile,  henBsi  man,  ana  re- 
quMled  huB,  as  ■  farour.  to  sail  bar  a  peck  of  oets 
SI.  any  price.  "  Oood  neigiihour."  he  said,  "I  am 
Borty  Lu  be  obhgod  to  refuse  you,  but  my  com  ie 
msasursd  out  for  Dalksiib  market ;  my  csru  are 
Waded  to  ael  out,  and  lo  open  tfacae  aacka  again,  and 
for  BD  small  ■  quantity,  would  cast  my  accounia 
loose,  and  create  much  trouble  and  dissdvsntnge ; 
I  dare  say  Vom  will  gel  all  you  want  at  aucb  a  place, 
or  such  a  place."  On  receiving  this  anawer,  the  old 
woman's  lempergave  way,  tjbe  scolded  the  wealthy 
fcrmer,  and  wished  evil  to  his  property,  which  was 
jual  selling  olTior  the  market.  They  parted,  after 
■ome  anftry  language  on  both  aides  i  and  sure 
OWugh,  as  the  carta  croaard  iIie;  ford  of  the  river 
beneath  the  farm-bause,  otT  came  the  whoel  from 
oneuf  them,  and  fiveor  aii  aacka  of  o-m  were  da- 
maged by  the  water.  The  good  farmer  hardly  knew 


thg  wilfiripyatie»J,confttk-d  jc  thnuitfbout  ill  BceUanJ  u  It 


what'  ti>  (Milh''of  iMs ;  ihere  w«t«  <Ui  iwd'  #Mim^' 
sInnKs  (fe«med  of  old  essential  and  aufRcient  to' the 
crime  of  witehcraft— Domnum  mina/iim,  elmalinlt 
siwulu m.-^Scarcc  knuxin^  what  to  lielievf,  he  baet-' 
onwi  10  consult  the  Shennoflhe county,  sBafripnd' 
upon  a  cafe  so  extraordi- 
showcdhim  that  '    " 


nat/,  ThsofflcialperBonst 


and  had.liitle' 


.-  ,., „., ..uc,  that  (ho  acctised  herself 

was  not  10  be  reconciled  to  the  ahcrifl'a  doctrine  so 
easily.  He  reminded  her,  that  if  she  used  her 
loni^tig  with  eu  much  license,  she  must  eipuae  her- 
self 10  suspicions,  and  that  should  coinddpnoes  hap- 
pen to  irritate  her  neighbouTV,  sbe  might  sutler  harnt ' 
at  a  lime  when  there  was  no  one  (o  protect  ha". 
He  therefora  rfqueaied  hCTto  be  tnore  cautious  iiL 
her  iMEtUB*  for  her  own  Bake,  nrofessinB,  at  the 
same  time,  his  belief  thai  her  won^  and  inienlions 
were  perfectly  harmleaa.  and  that  he  had  no  appre- 
benaion  of  bemg  hurt  by  hor,  let  her  wish  her  worm 
10  biia.  Sttie  was  ralbef  more  angry  than  pleased 
at  the  well-meaDinf!  sberifTa  akepliciam.  "  I  would 
be  laith  to  wish  ony  ill  either  to  yon  or  yours,  air," 
■hs  said  i  "  for  I  kenna  how  it  is,  bat  eometbing  ays'' 
iviniea  after  my  words  when  I  am  ill-gliided,  and 
ik  ower  fiurt,"  In  short,  ahe  waa  obstinate  in  ' 
influence  over  the  desttn];  of  others  by, 
nurv,  oiiu  •fisheB,  whtch  tliifthi  hsve  m  other  timea 
conveyed  her  to  the  slake;  fbrwhich  her  expres- 
sions, their  consequcticeii,  and  her  disposition  lo  . 
iiiaisi  upon  (heir  efficacy,  would  certamly  of  old 
hays  made  her  a  fit  victim.  At  present,  thestoryis 
aoarcaly  worth  mentioning,  but  as  it  contains  mate-  ' 
rials  resembling  those  out  of  which  many  tragic  in-  _ 
eidanta  hkve  anaen. 

So  low,  in  short,  is  now  the  belief  in  witchcraft, 

that,  perhips  it  ia  Only  received  by  '"" " " "  '  "" 

indiviaoalawho  feel  a  apeeieaof  c"" 

from  accidental  coincidences,  wL, ,  ., 

caved  by  the  oommunityin  general,  wouM]^  near, 

SB  on  former  occasionl,  to  o~-  "'■-  "" '  ''■  — 

who  make  their  boast  or  ihei 
poebottdnac  patiettt  ia  knnwi 

bell«vea  himself  the  ri .„ — „  -.  

ascrlbM  hra  itlnesa  to  (hsirclrarma,aotbatfaawanDi 
nothing  but  an  indulge[il  judge  to  awake  again  the 
oldMaaaof  aoTcery. 


....  Tivea  of  those 

At  leaai.  one  by-  ' 

_ _  the  sothor,  who  ■ 

ofagangof witches, and  i^ 


LBTTBB  X. 


riikan  EviiiwKa— Ellivl  of  apfmiprinla  8uiihrv  liiencDurafv  a 
Ttnrtenrr  Id  Su[«™tiii.in— Dim:™  in  HuUnt  PeriuJi  of  Lift— 

Whilk  the  vuiiiar  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  glance 
to  ths  darkness  of  futurity  by  conaultina  the  witch  ■ 
'  fortune- teller,  the  great  were  siippos^  lo  have  a 
lyal  path  of  their  own,  commanding  a  view  from 
loftier  qiiorier  of  the  same  terra  inrognila.    Thi» 

Phyaioanomy,  nhiro 
of  piBOiction,  nlFordi 


in  credulily,  was  that  of  Araologr-" 


STSiSn  m  Imv  tliat  the  pIqpMiu  aaa  Man  io 
„.ir  spheres  nmut  forth  an^  indueBce  the  fate  of 
16  creatures  oTmortalityf  and  that  a  sage  aovuunt* 
I  with  her  lore  oould  predict^  with  some  approach 
to  certainty,  the  events  of  any  man's  oareer,  his 
chance  of  suocees  in  Gfe  or  in  marriagB,  hie  edvanoe 
in  faTour  of  the  great,  or  answer  any  other  horary 
iiyestionsk  as  they  were  termed,  which  he  rnvdit  be 
anxious  to  propound,  provided  alwavs  he  coind  sim- 
p^  the  exact  moment  of  his  birth.  Tbisi  in  the 
eixteenth,  and  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
luiiea,  was  all  that  was  necesaarv  io  enable  the  as- 
trologer to  erect  a  scheme  of  tl^e  position  of  the 
lUH^venly  bodiee,  which  should  disclose  the  life  of 
the. interrogator,  or  Native,  as  he  was  called,  with 
ftll  its  changes,  past,  present,  and  to  oome 

^Imagination  was  daszled  hy  a  prospect  so  splen- 
did I  and  we  find  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,,  the 
cultivation  of  this  fantastic  eoience  wae  the  serious 
object  of  men  whose  understandings  and  acouire- 
ineots  admit  of  no  question.  Bacon  himself  aflow- 
ed  the  truth  which  might  be  found  in  a  well-regu- 
lotod  astrology,  making  thus  e  distinction  between 
the  art  as  commonly  prectised,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  might,  ae  he  conceived,  be  made  a  proper 
use  of.  But  a  grave  er  sober  use  of  this  science,  if 
«ven  Baoon  could  have  taught  such  moderatioii, 
would  not  have  suited  the  temper  of  those  who,  in- 
flamed by  hopes  of  temporal  aggranalsemeot,  pie- 
lended  to  understand  and  explain  to  others  the  Ian- 
g^ag^  of  the  store.  Almost  all  the  other  paths  of 
jqyetie  knowledge  led  to  poverty;  even  the  alchy- 
imst,  thoiuj^h  talking  loud  and  high  of  the  endless 
treasures  his  art  was  to  produce,  hved  Urom  day  to 
day,  and  from  yecr  te  yeari  upon  hopes  as  unsub- 
etantial  as  the  smoke  of  his  nimaoe.  But  the  pur- 
Boits  of  the  astrol<>g^r  weie.suoh  as  called  forin- 
■taot  remuperation.  He  beoaroe  rich  by  the  eager 
hopes  and  fond  crediility  of  those  who  .consulted 
kin,  and  thit  artist  lived  by  duping  others  inetead 
of  Btarvingj  Id^  pthersy  by  duping  hiinseUL  The 
wisest  mcnh«rve  been  cheated  by  the  idep  that  some 
eupernatural  ipAuence  upheld  and  maided  them  t 
•10  from  the  tune  of  W^6nstein  to  that  of  Bivma- 
parte,  aihbitibn  ttM  succeea  have  placed  confidence 
in  jj^e  secies  of  fatalism  inspired  oy  a.belieji  of  the 
inQoence  of  tIieu[,own  etar.  Such  being  the  csynei 
the  science  was  nttle  pursued  hy  those  wnot  iaitaful 
in  their  remarks  and  n^rts,  must  soon  have  dis- 
covered its  delusive  vanity  through  the  splendour  of 
its  professions ;  and  thsi  plaeer  of  such  calm  and 
disinterested  pursuers  of  trulh'  was  occupied  by  a 
set  .of  men^  someAiraes  ingenious,  always  ISarwafd 
and  assummg,  whoser  kadwiedfle  was  impdsition, 
whose  respoiVefeB  wjera^  ISke  tire  oraiftTes  of  yot6, 
g[rdiidded  oft  the  AefXn  of  decdti  and  who.  if  86m»- 
tii4ee  they  were  elevated  into  rank  and  fortune, 
were  more  fnnuently  found  classed  with  rogue«and 
Ta|[«bohdff.  This  vras  the  more  apt  to  be  the  case, 
that  a  sufficient  stock  of  impudence,  and  some 
kiv>wlodg;e  by  rote  of  the  terms  of  art,  were  all  the 
etdM  of  informetiofl  neceesary  for  establishing  a 
ooffjiir^.  The  natural  consequence  of  the  degradea 
chkractcr  or  the  professorsy.  was  the  de^adatioa  of 
the  art  itself.  Ldly,  who  wrote  the  History  of  his 
own  Life  and  Times,  notices  in  that  curious  volume 
the  most  distinguished  persons  of  his  day,  who 
made  pretensions  to  astrology,  and  almost  without 
exception  describes  them  as  profligate,  worthless, 
eharking  cheats,  abandoned  to  vice,  and  imposing, 
by  the  grossest  frauds,  upon  the  silly  fools  who  coa- 
eultcd  them.  From  what  we  learn  of  his  own  his- 
tory, Lilly  himself,  a  low-born,  ignorant,  man,  with 
aome  gloomy  shaacs  of  fanaticism  in  his  tempera- 
ment, was  suflicienily  6tted  to  dupe  others,  and 
perhaps  cheated  himself^  merely  by  perusing,  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  some  of  the  astrological 
tracts  devised  by  men  of  less  cunning,  though  per- 
haps more  pretence  to  science,  than  he  himself 
might  boast.  Yet  the  public  still  continued  to 
swallow  these  gross  impositions,  though  coming 
from  such  unworthy  authority.  The  astrologers  em- 
braced diSerent  sides  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  king 


oir 

e»  one  m^^ wkl(lbe,I^ulii«Mlrtal7  lerfati-^i  Ai 
omer.  were  bothimaUbr  cmioQe  t»  umw.  tod  ««M 
to  believe^  what  Lilly,  WhartOB,  or  OflobuiT,  taia 


<fisoovered  from  the  heaivetta.  tow&ing  tlw  vTtaw 
of  the  etiife.   Lilly  was  a  prudenA  perMi%  oositmiqg 
with  some  address  to  shin  the  eaiia  ef  faai  piophelv 
bark,  so  as  to  eeit  the  cnnent  ef  the  time^  and  dM 
sale  of  fortune.    No  peiaoD  could  better  diaeorir 
from  various  omens  the  course  of  ChaiWa  tm^ 
fbrtunesi  so  soon  as  they  had  come  to  ptaa.    la  te 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  Ibf^saw*  the  per* 
petoal  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  lIMi 
this  did  not  prevent  his  foreeeeing  the  reetoraliao  of 
Sjiig  Charies  IL    He  raaintaSned  aome  credit  evta 
among  the  better  classes,  lor  Aubxvy  and  Ashmolr 
both  called  themselves  hie  friends,  beina  persotta* 
extremely  credulous  doabtlees  reapeeliiis  the  mystie 
arta    Once  aryear.  too,  the  aetiokigera  had  a  pwdia 
dinner  or  fisast,  where  the  knavea  wefe  patreniasd' 
bv  the  company  of  each  foole  as  claimed  the  title  ef- 
Philomaths ;  that  is,  lovers  ef  the  mathemacica,  by 
which  name  were  still  distingaished  thoae  who  en- 
oouraged  the  pursuit  of  mystical  pveasBsiiee^  the 
most  oppoeile  possible  to  exact  scienoK   Fljee  AiIk 
moie.  the  "most  hommrable  Esquire^*  to  whoH' 
Lilly's  Life  is  dediealed,  seldom  ftiled  to  atteatf  i 
nay,  several  men  of  sense  and  knowledae  honoand- 
thie  rendeavoue.    Con^reve'e  pietare  ot  a  man  lits 
Foresight,  the  dupe  of  Aatrology  and  its  aiaier  arts, ' 
was  then  coAainitm  in  aociely.    But  the  aatroloffM^ 
of  .the  17th  eeaturydid  nol  confiae  tbemedvea  m 
the  stats.    There  was  tto  proiHuoe  of  flraad  irfach  ' 
ihey  did  not  practice  i   they  wers  aeauJaisas  as 
itaikders,  and  aa  <|Haclui  aoid  petiona  fsr  the  moet ' 
aaworthy  pttipoeee.  nvw  «w>h  i  ii         ♦Imi  iw^wiiwi . 
aeqjple  detested  the  astiolofers  or  the  giaat,  as  oot- 
diuly  aa  they  did  the  oaasa  vtipv  witdMaiof  thar> 
^wn  sphere*  • 

Dr.  Lamb,  patronised  by  the  Duke  of  Baekim^ 
lam,  who,  like  other  overgrown  favourites,*  eraaaa- 
eliAed  to  chertsh  abtretogy/wta,  in  )lft(M,  mdled  to 

i»ieces  in  the  city  of  London  by  the  edrsiJMl  Hpo^ 
iaoe,  and  hiamam-aervant'thirtusn  yeaia  afteraMtri^ 
haaged  aa  a  wh(^  at  Salisbury,    bi  tha  viila«o«. 
dransaotiott  of  the  peisoaiBg  at'  Sir  Thomu  Ov«^ 
burvv  hi  King  James's  tima,  mneh  mmribn  wai  * 
ibadedf  the  art  and. skill  of  Dr.  SVmsiaa,  aaeth«^' 
piafeesor  of  the  eaaie  sort  with.  Laaab,  veba  waa- 
ooneulted  by  the  Countees  of  Kesex  on  tbe  b«r 
ihode  of  conduetin«^  her  geilir  lUtrigDe  wkh  the  B«|r  > 
of  Bomereet    He  vtfaa  dead  Wane  tha  affidr  bnlBi ' 
out,  which  miifht  otheranse  havetoM  him  tiWBib» 
be^  *a  it  did  ^  ofbsrk  ooaeemed,  with  tba*e9S#»' 
tioa  only  af  the  puiadpal  parties^  the  atvocioaa  vs^* 
thefts  ofcheciimek    when  the  oauee  waa  tned^* 
tiome  Uttle  aappats  were  praduoed  i»  ooail^  whidr 
i^eris  viewed  by  otie  party  with  horror,  aa-iapteeeiR-'  - 
iag  the  nioit  horrid  apsila.    it  was  evcB  aaid  thar 
the  Devil  was  about  to  pull  down  the  eovrt*4ioaav 
on  their  being  dleoovereda    Others  ef  tha  aadicaas^ 
oidy  saw  in  (hem  the  baby  ^goiee  on  whieh  diese 
makers  theni  as  notv,  araro  aeouitonad  to  e^Msa 
newfaehiona* 

The  esectien  of  the  Roj^al  Society,  dedicated  ta 
far  difTerenl  purposes  than  thefpofSUita  of  aatrolagy* 
had  a  natural  operation  in  brini^ng  the  latter  iatt» 
discredit  i  and  although  the  credulity  of  the  ignorsat 
and  uninformed  eontinaed  to  support  aome  pro* 
tenders  to  that  science,  the  name  of  Phtloroefh  as- 
sumed by  these  persons  and  their  clients  began  to 
sink  under  ridicule  and  contempt,  Whea  Sit 
Richard  Steele  set  up  the  paper  ealled  the  Guaidtaii^ 
he  chose,  under  the  title  of  Nestor  Ironsiek,  to  aa- 
sume  the  character  of  an  astrologer,  and  isaoed  pre> 
dictions  accordingly,  one  of  which,  announcing  the 
death  of  a  person  called  Partridge,  once  a  «iae* 
mailer,  but  at  the  time  the  eondoctor  of  an  Astrolo- 
gical Almanack,  led  to  a  controversy,  which  was 
supiiorted  with  great  humour  by  Swift  and  other 
wags.  1  beUeve  you  will  find  that  this,  with  9wift*a 
Elegy  on  the  same  person,  is  one  of  the  last  occa- 
sions in  which  astrology  has  afibrded  even  a  jest  to 
the  good  people  of  H^ngtand. 

This  dishonoured  science  hsa  «obm  Hgh^  to  ba 
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iiMitt>miuiey»  tn<r  ii,  tixrlKwftiloi'  black  xnfigic,  pre- 
titaded  iIwa/8  to  a  bomapond'ente  vrm  the  rimotts 
Bt^th'ot  thd  elemeuU^po  the  principles  of  the  Roti- 
crtc^  phBoaophy.  They  affirmed  they  coatd  bind 
to  their  service,  and  impnaon  in  a  nn&  a  minor,  or 
a  atoned  some  mrv,  aylph,  or  fridamander,  and  com- 
pel  it  to  ai^pear  wbbn  called,  and  render  answera  to 
such  qaeauontf  as  the  viewer  aliould  propose.  It  is 
remanuible  that  the  aage  himself  did  not  pretend  to 
soe  the  spirit ;  but  the  task  of  vieweri  or  reader,  was 
intrusted  to  a  third  party,  a  boy  or  girl  usually  un- 
der the  years  oif  poberty.  Dr.  D^,  an  excellent 
znathematician,  had  a  stone  of  this  lund,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  imposed  upon  concerning  the  spirits 
attached  to  it,  their  actions  and  answers,  by  the  re- 
port of  one  Kelly,  who  acted  as  his  viewer.  The 
unfortunate  Dee  was  ruined  by  his  associates  botn 
ID  fortune  and  reputation.  His  show-sto;ie,  or  mir- 
ror, is  Btjll  preserved,  among  other  curiosities^  in  the 
Briii^  Museum,    some  superstition  of  the  same 

itfiid  was  introduced  by  the  celebrated  Count  Cag- 
iosiro,  during  the  course  of  the  intrigue  respecting 
the  diamond  necklace,  in  which  thd  late  Maria  An- 
toinette waa  80  unfbrtunately  iraplic|ited. 

Dismissing  this  general  class  of  impostors,  whe 
ar6  now  seldom  heard  of;  we  oome  now  briefly  to 
mention  some  leading  superstitions,  once,  perhaps, 
common  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  now  rer 
«tHdted  to  thosd  which  continue  to  be  inhabited  by 
Bh  undisturbed  and  native  race.  Of  these,  one  of 
the  most  beautiAil  is  the  Irish  fiction,  which  aasigpfis 
to  certain  families  of  ancient  descent  and  diatui- 
guished  rank  the  privilege  of  a  bansbiei  as  she' is 
calted,  or  household  fury,  whose  ol&ce  it  is  to  w- 
pedr,  seemingly  mourning  while  she  announces  the 
laproachin^  death  of  Some  one  of  the  destine  race. 
The  sQbjbct  haeb^n  so  lacdly  and  heautiftdly  inves- 
tigated and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Croflon  Croker,  pnd 
dihers,  that  I  |nay  dispense  witn  being  veiY  particu- 
U>  re^rding  it.  If  X  am  nghtly  informed,  the  dis- 
tSn^tion  o(  a  bandhie  is  only  eliowed  to  famdies  of 
t^  pMVe  mesian  stock,  and  is  never  ascribed  to 
aiiy  descendant  of  the  nroudesvNormaxi  or  bold^t 
saxon  who  Mowed  the  banner  of  Earl  Strong- 

fcWt  much  less  to  adventurers  of  later  date  who 
ive  obtained  settlemonta  in  the  Oreen  Isle. 
S'evera}  &mllieeof  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  an- 
disntly  lidd  claim  to  tne  distmction  of  an  attendant 
flbkit,  who  perforuied  the  office  of  the  Irtrii  baoshie4 
Amonii  thetU,  howevier,  the  functiohsof  thisattend- 

Meniua,  whose  form  and  appearance  dmered  in 
snt  oases,  were  not  limited  to  announcing  the 
j^lttii^n  of  those  whttse  days  were  naokberedw 
e  High!ander0  contrived  to  eiiact  A<om  them 
otber  points  of  seirtioe,  sometimes  aM  wsrdlng  off 
dangers  of  battle ;  at  others,  as  guarding  and  prp- 
teciiAg  the  infant  heir  through  the  dangere  of  child- 
hood; and  sometimes  as  condescending  to  inteifer^ 
ev^ti  ih  the  sporta  of  the  chieftain,  and  point  out  the 
fittest  move  to  be  made  at  chess,  ot  the  best  card  to 
be  played  at  any  other  game.  Among  those  spirits 
who  have  deigned  to  vouch  their  existence  by  m>- 
p«arance  of  late  years;  is  that  of  an  ancestor  of  the 
laniUy  of  M&cLean  of  Lochbuy.  Before  the  death 
of  any  of  hia  racei  the  phantom-chief  gallops  along 
the  sea-beach,  near  to  the  castle,  announcing  the 
event  bv  cries  and  lamentations.  The  speotre  is 
ea^  to  nave  rode  his  rounds  and  uttered  his  death- 
cries  within  these  few  years,  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  family  and  clan,  though  much  shocked, 
were  in  no  way  surprised,  to  hear.by  next  accounts, 
that  tiieir  gallant  chief  was  dead  at  Lisbon,  where 
he  served  under  Lord  Wellington. 
,  Of  a  meaner  origin  and  occupation  was  the  Scot- 
tish Brownie — already  mentioned,  as  somewhat  re- 
sembling Robin  Goodfellow  in  the  frolicsome  days 
of  Old  England.  This  spirit  was  easily  banish^ 
or,  as  it  was  styled,  hired  away,  by  the  offer  of 
clodies  or  food  I  but  many  of  the  simple  inhabitants 
could  little  see  the  prudence  of  parting  with  such  a 
Dseftil  domestic  drudge,  who  served  faithfully,  with- 
4)ut  fee  and  reward,  food  or  raiment  Neither  was 
Vol.  Vlir 
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in  the  Oritna/a  ^  used  to  brew,  and  aootietii 

upon  his  Bible  t  tp  whom  an  old  woman  iA  ^^ 
house  saidf  that  Brownie  was  4iet>lea8ed  with  thv 
book  he  read  tipon,  which,  if  ne  continufld  to  ool 
they  would  get  no  more  service  of  Brownie  t  but  he 
being  better  instruoted  frdm  that  booL  which  wai 
Brownie's  eye-aore,  and  the  object  of  his  wrath, 
when  he  brewed,  would  not  suffer  any  aadrifice  to  be 

given  to  Brownie :  whereupon  the  first  and  aeeond 
rewings  were  spoiled,  and  for, no  use;  for  though 
the  wort  wrought  well  yet  hi  a  Ottle  time  it  left  off 
working,  snd  grew  cold ;  but  of  the  third  broust,  o^ 
brewing,  he  had  ale  very  goOfI,  though  he  would 
not  give  any  sacrifice  to  Brownie,  with  whom  after* 
ward  they  were  no  more  troubled.'*  Another  story 
of  the  same  kind  is  told  of  a  lady  in  Uist,  who  re< 
fused,  on  retigiquS  grounds,  the  usual  sacrifice  t6 
this  domestic  spuit.  The  first  and  second  buewln^ 
failed,  but  the  third  succeeded;  and  thus,  wheii 
Brownie  lost  the  perquisite  to  which  he  had  been  9^ 
long  accustom^cK  he  abandoned  the  inhospitable 
house,  where  his  serviceahad  so  long  been  faithfull|j! 
rendered.  The  last  place  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
supposed  to  have  be^n  honoured,  or  benefited,  bx 
the  residence  of  a  Browniie,  was  Bodsbeck,  in  Mof- 
&tdale,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  an  entfertfdn- 
ing  tale  by  Ijltf.  James  Hogg,  the  aelf-fnstructed  gep 
nius  of  Ettnck  Forest 

These  partieular  superatltionSv  however,  are  tpct 
limited,  and  too  much  obliterated  from  recoUe^tioiv 
to  call  for  soecial  discussion.  The  general  faith  in 
fairies  has  sLceady  undergone  our  consideration ;  btit 
something  remains  to  be  said  iipon  another  speoiei 
of  superstition^  so /general,  thai  it  may  be  called 
proper  to  mankmd  in  every  climate ;  so  deeply  rop^ 
ed  also  in  human  beliei^  that  it' is  Ibbnd  to  sumv^ 
in  states  of  society  during  which  all  other  fictiohe 
of  the  aam^  order  are  entuely  diamlssoj  from  influ^ 
enca.  Mr.  Crabbe,  with  hia  usual  feli^tji  has  eaU^ 
ed  the  belief  iJn  ghosts  "  the  last,  lihgenng  nctibA  of 
the  brain.'* 

Nothing  appears' more  simple  at  the  first  view  el 
the  subject,  than  that  human  memory  sbpuhl  reodl 
and  bnujg  hack  to  the  aye  of  the  imagination,  ia 
perfect  similitude,  even  the  Yory  form  and  fisaturai 
of  a  person  with  whom  we  have  been  long  convert 
aant,  or  which  hav«  been  imprinted  in  our  mina| 
with  indelible  strength,  by  some  etriking  cixeno^ 
stances  touching  our  meetii^  in  fife.  The  sop  doe^ 
not  eaaily  foiget  the  aspect  of  an  affectionate  fatbfr'i 
and,  for  reasons  oppoaitje,,  but  equally- poweriuI«  Ih^ 
countenance  of  a  nuirdered  perfoi^  ia  enioaTed  up 
the  recollection  of  his  slayer.  A  tnouaano  adchtvoi 
circumstaboea,  fai*  too  obvious  to/esiuire  recapiti 
tion,  render  the  supposed  apparition  of  the  d«ad  , 
most  ordinary  spectral  phenomenon  which  ia  evof 
believed  to  occur  among  the*  bving.  All  that  we 
have  formerly  said  resMcUuJK  supernatural  aj^pear'; 
ances  in  general,  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  tbe 
belief  of  ghoats,;  for  whether  the  cause  of  deliuiipn 
exists  in  an  excited  imagination  or,a  disordered  eiw 
ganic  system,  it  if  in  this  way  that  it  commonly  e>« 
Eibits  itselt  Hence  Lucretius  himself  the  moat 
absolute  of  skeptics,  considers  the  existence  of 
gfaostS|  and  thdir  freouent  apparition,  aa  facts  so  u»> 
deniable,  that  he  encfeavours  to  account  for  them  at 
the  expense  of  assenting  to  a  class  of  phenoQieii^ 
very  irreconcilable  to  his  general  system.  Aa  he 
will  not  allow  of  the  existence  of  the  human  sou|i 
and  at  the  same  time  cannot  venmre  to  question  this 
phenomena  supposed  to  haunt  the  repositories  of 
the  dead,  he  is  obliged  to  adopt  the  belief  that  the 
body  consists  of  several  costs  like  those  of  aa  onion| 
and  that  the  outmost  and  thinnest,  being  da::!chad 
by  death,  continues  tp  wander  near  the  place  oc 
sepulture,  in  the  exact  resemblance  of  the  persoft 
wnile  alive.  , 

We  have  said  there  are  many  ghost  stories  whldl 
we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  challenge  as  imposturaih 
because  we  are  confident  that  those  who  relate  them 
on  their  own  authority  actually  believe  what  thef 
assert,  and  lUAy  have  .good  reason  for  dein^  M^ 
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AM>i  fR^re  is  tib  re^l  phadtbm  oft^r  &II. '  ^e  are 
fcr,  tftcrefrire,  ttom  averring  that  such  tales  are  ne- 
coe^arily  false.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  the  visionary 
has  been  imposed  upon  by  a  lively  dream^  a  waiving 
rcv6ry,  the  excitation  of  a  powc  rrul  imaf^inalion.  or 
the  niisrcprcsentalion  of  a  diseasr-d  organ  of  sicnl ; 
and,  in  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  to  say  notliing 
of  a  systoni  of  deception  which  may  in 'many  in- 
stances be  probable,  wo  apprehend  a  solution  will 
be  found  for  all  cases  of  what  are  called  real  ghost 
stories. 

In  truth,  the  evidence  with  respect  to  such  appa- 
ritions is  very  seldom  accurately  or  distijictly  ques- 
tioned. A  supernatural  talc  is,  in  most  cases,  re- 
ceived as  an  agreeable  mode  of  amusing  society,  and 
he  would  be  rather  accounted  a  sturdy  moralist  than 
an  entertaining  companion,  who  should  employ 
himself  in  assailing  its  credibility.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  solecism  in  manners,  aomething  like  that  of 
imijeaching  the  genuine  value  of  the  antiouities  ex- 
hibited bv  a  good-natured  collector,  for  the  gTatii!« 
cation  ox  his  guests.  This  difficulty  will  appear 
greater,  should  a  company  have  the  rare  good  for- 
tune to  meet  the  person  who  himself  witnessed  the 
wonders  which  he  tells;  a  well-bred  or  prudent 
man  will,  under  such  circumstances,  abstain  from 
using  the  rules  of  cross-examination  practised  in  a 
courx  of  justice ;  and  if  in  any  case  he  presumes  to 
do  so.  he  is  in  danger  of  receiviiw  answers,  eren 
fropa  the  most  candid  and  honourable  persons,  which 
icre  raUier  fitted  to  support  the  credit  of  the  story 
which  ihey  stand  committed  to  maintain,  than  to 
the  purs  service  of  unadorned  truth.  Tlie  narrator 
28  asked,  for  example,  some  unimportant  question 
with  respect  to  the  apparition ;  he  answers  it  on  the 
nasty  suggestion  of  nis  own  imagination,  tinged  as 
it  is  withbelief  of  the  general  fact^  and  by  doing  so, 
often  ffves  a  feature  of  minute  evidence  which  was 
before  wanting,  and  this  with  perfect  unconscious- 
ness on  his  own  part.  It  is  a  rare  occarrence,  in- 
deed, to'  find  at)  opportunity  of  dealing  with  an 
actual  ghost-seer :  such  instances,  however,  I  have 
certainly  myself  met  with,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
ihle,  wise,  candid,  atid  resolute  persons,  of  whose 
veracity  I  had  every  reason  to  be  confident.  Bat  in 
ftidi  instances,  shadds  of  mental  aberration  have 
afterward  occurred,  which  sufiiciently  accounted  fbr 
^e  supposed  appbritiohs,  and  will  mcline  me  al- 
ways to  feel  alarmed  In  behalf  of  the  continued 
health  of  a  friend,  who  should  conceive  h^self  to 
have  "if  itnessed  such  a  visitation. 
'  The  nearest  approximation  which  can  be  generally 
made  to  exact  evidence  in  this  case,  is  the  word  of 
•ome  mdlvidual  who.  has  had  the  story,  it  may  be, 
from  the  person  to  whom  it  has  happened,  but  moat 
likely  from  his  family,  or  some  friend  of  the  family. 
Far  more  commonly,  the  narrator  possesses  no  better 
mtinii  of  knowledge  than  that  of  dwelling  in  the 
country  where  Ae  thing  happened,  or  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  outside  of  the  mansion  in  the  inside 
of  Which  the  ^host  appeared. 
'  In  every  point,  the  evidence  of  such  a  second-hand 
retailer  of  the  mystic  story  must  fall  under  the  ad- 
Jnd^  case  in  an  English  court.  The  jtidge  stcmped 
^witness  who  was  about  to  give  an  account  of  the 
mturder,  upon  trial,  as  it  was  narrated  to  him  by  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  j)er8on.  "  Hold,  sir,"  said  his 
Idrdship ;  "  the  ghost  is  an  excellent  witness,  and  his 
evidence  the  best  possible;  but  he  cannot  be  heard 
by  proxy  in  this  court.  Summon  him  hither,  and  1*11 
hear  him  in  person  j  but  your  communication  is  mere 
h^trsay,  which  my  office  compels  me  to  reject."  Yet 
it  is  upon  the  credit  of  one  man,  who  pledges  it  upon 
that  of  three  or  four  persons  who  have  told  it  suc- 
eessively  to  each  other,  that  we  are  often  expected 
to  beli'»ve  an  incident  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  however  agreeable  to  our  love  of  the  wonder- 
Ihl  and  the  horrible. 

In  estimating  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such  stories. 
his  evident  we  can  derive  no  proofs  from  that  period 
of  society,  when  men  affirmed  boldly,  and  believed 
fttoutly,  nil  the  wonders  which  couia  be  coined  or 
toncied.  ^  That  such  stories  are  believed  and  told  by 
•^ve  historians,  only  shows  that  (he  wisest  men 


cannot  rise  hi  alfthln^  abdve&e  ^neral  Ignotanco 
of  tin  ir  age.  Upon  the  evidence  of  such  mstonanaii 
we  miixht  as  well  believe  the  portents  of  ancient,  or 
the  miracles  of  modem,  Rome.  For  example,  we  read 
in  Clarendon,  of  the  apparition  of  the  ghost  of  Sir 
G'jorgc  Villiens  to  an  ancieiit  dependant.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  a  story  told  by  a  grave  author,  at  a  time  when 
such  stories  were  believed  by  all  the  world ;  but  does 
it  foIlow^  that  our  reason  must  acquiesce  m  a  state- 
ment so  positively  contradicted  by  the  voice  of  Na- 
ture, through  all  ner  works  ?  The  miracle  of  raising 
a  dead  man  was  positively  refused  by  our  Saviour  to 
the  Jews,  who  aenranded  it  as  a  proof  of  his  mis- 
sion; because  they  had  already  sufficient  grounds 
of  conviction,  and,  as  theybelievcd  them  not,  it  was 
irresistibly  argued  by  the  Divine  Person  whom  they 
tempted,  that  neither  would  they  believe  if  one  arose 
from  the  dead.  Shall  we  suppose  thai  a  miracle  re- 
fused for  the  conversion  of  Gfod's  chosen  people  was 
sent  on  a  vain  errand,  to  save  the  life  of  a  (urofligate 
spendthrift  7  I  lay  asidc^  you  observe,  entirely,  the 
not  unreasonable  supposition  that  Towers,  or  what- 
ever was  the  ghost-seer's  name,  desirous  to  make  an 
impression  upon  Buckingham,  as  an  old  servant  of 
his  house,  might  be  tempted  to  give  him  his  advioev 
of  which  we  are  not  told  the  import,  ub  the  character 
of  his  father's  spirit,  and  authenticate  the  tale  by  the 
mention  of  some  token  known  to  him  ah  a  former 
retainer  of  the  family.  The  Duke  was  superstitious 
and  the  read^  dupe  of  astrologers  and  aoothsayetsi 
The  manner  in  which  he  had  provoked  the  fury  of 
the  people,  must  have  warned  eveiy  reflecting  perr 
son  of  his  approaching  fate ;  and^  the  m  constoer- 
e(L  it  was  not  unnatural  that  a  faithful  fne^d  should 
take  this  mode  of  calling  Ms  attehtion  to  hnpeiiUras 
situation.  Or,  if  we  suppose  that  the  incident  was 
not  a  mere  pretext  to  obtain  access  to  the  Duke's 
ear^the  messenger  may  have  been  imposed  upon  hv 
aq  idle  dream— an  a  word,  numberless  conjectoroi 
might  be  formed  for  accounting  for  the  svent  in  a  na 
tural  way,  the  most  extravagant  of  wriich  is  mors 
probable^  than  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  broken 
through  m  order  to  ghre  a  vam  and  fruitiess  warning 
to  an  ambitious  minion. 

It  is  the  same  with  all  those  that  are  called  accre- 
dited ghost  stories  usually  told  at  the  fireside.'.  Hiey 
want  evid^ce.  It  is  true,  that  the  general  wish  to 
believe,  rather  than  power  of  believing,  hasgiven  sops 
such  stories  a  certain  currency  ib  society.  I  may  men- 
tion, as  one  of  the  class  of  tales  I  mean,  that  of  tiie 
late  Earl  St.  Vincent,  who  watched  with  a  friend,  it 
is  said,  a  whole  night,  in  order  to  detect  the  cause  of 
certain  nocmmal  disturbances  which  took  place  ia 
a  certain  mansion.  The  house  was  under  lease  U> 
Mrs.  Rickets,  his  sister.  The  result  of  his  lordship's 
vigil  is  said  to  have  been,  that  he  heard  the  noiae& 
without  bdng  able  to  detect  the  causes^  and  insistea 
on  his  aster  giving  up  the  house.  This  is  told  as  a 
real  storv  with  a  thousand  different  circurastiiBoes* 
But  who  has  heard  or  seen  an  authentieaccount  from 
Earl  St.  Vincent  or  from  his  companion  Of  the 
watch,"  or  from  bis  lordship's  sister  1  And  as  in  any 
other  case,  such  sure  species  of  direct  evidence  wonla 
be  necessary  to  prove  the  facts,  it  seems  unreasonable 
to  believe  such  a  story  on  slighter  terms.    When  tie 

Particulars  are  precisely  fixed  and  known,  it  m^ 
e  time  to  inquire  whether  Lord  St.  Vincent,  amid 
the  other  eminent  qualities  of  a  first-rate  seaman, 
might  not  be  in  some  degree  tinged  with  their  ten- 
dency to  superstition ;  and  still  farther,  whether,  ha- 
ving ascertained  the  existence  of  disturbances  not 
immediately  or  easily  detected,  his  lordship  might  not 
advise  his  sister  rather  to  remove,  than  to  remain  in 
a  house  so  haunted,  though  he  might  believe  that 
poachers  or  smugglers  w^re  the  worst  ghosts  by 
whom  it  was  disturbed. 

The  stor>'  of  two  highly  respectable  ofiKcers  in  the 
British  army,  who  are  supposed  to  have  seen  the 
spectre  of  the  brother  of  one  of  them  in  a  hut,  or 
barrack,  in  America,  is  also  one  of  those  accredited 
ghost  tales,  which  attain  a  sort  of  brevet  rank  as 
true^  from  the  mention  of  respectable  names  as  the 
parties  who  vritnessed  the  vision.  But  we  are  left 
without  a  glimpse  when,  how,  and  in  what  tana^ 
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thii  AtQiT  obj^atnuQd  it^ei^p'^Acau  as  4W0  hf  wborm 
ana  ill  waat  maiioer.  ,u  «vas  first  drculatisd}  and 
aihQOng  the  numtx^'s  l^  whoiu  it  has  been  auofiod, 
althoi^h  all  qsree  la  the  general  ev^it,  scarrely  two, 
even  of  thos^  who  prmt^nd  M)  the  best  infoimation, 
tell  tbe^tory  m  tbe  same  way. 

Aouthcr  such  story,  in  wUis;h.  the  namo  of  a  iady 
of  condiiioa  is  moU^  u«e  of  a«  having  seen  an  oppar 
riliqn  in  a  coiintry-Buat  in  Kranoe,  la  ao  far  better 
borne  out  than  thuaa  1  have  nientioned,  that  I  have 
9ceo  ft  uarraiiye  of  the  ciroutUistttJices.  attested  by 
the  party  priacipallv  conc^roed.  That  the hojuaewaa 
disioibed  seema  to  be  eertaio,  but  thecifcumauuEicea 
(thuu^  very  xemajkable)  did  iiot,  in  my  mind,  by 
any  means  e^^clude  the  probability,  tJbat  the  diatv- 
bapoe  and  appeara^iceawere  occasioned  by  the>dex« 
teroua  manajgeoient  of  sonie  mischievously  disposed 
persona. 

The  remarkable  circ^umsi^nce  of  Thomas,  the  se- 
cond. Lord  I^yttletoQ,  prophesyinjS  hia  owa  death 
within  a  few  minutes,  upoa  the  iiilarmatktn  of  an 

S)parition,  has  been  til  ways  quoted  as  a  true  atopy, 
ut  of  late  it  haabeeii  aaiu  and-publisbedf  thai  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  had  previously  detennioed  to 
take  poison,  and  of  course  had  it  in  his  own  power 
to  ascertain  the  execution  of  thepiedictioD.  It  was 
no  doubt  sinffular  that  a  man,  who  raoditated  his 
6Zi|  from  the  world<  should  havje  chosen  topbiy  such 
a  trick  on  bis  firienos.    But  .it  is  still  moke  eredible 
that  a  whimsical,  man  shoold  do  *>  wild  a  thiii^  than 
that  a  meajsenger  raouM  be  sent  from  the  dMd^  to 
tell  a  libertine  &t  what  precise  hour  he  ahouid  expire. 
To  this  Eist,  other  stoaea  oi  the  same  ciaas  ndirht 
be  added.    But  it  is  suiSlcient  to  sbkow  thai aaeh  stoo 
ries  as  these,  having  gained  «  eartaiit  decree  of  emr- 
rency  in  the  worldu  and  hewing  creditable  iia«ieaoo 
their  front,  walk  through  society  uaohailenged,  like< 
bUla  through  a  banik,  woen  the|i  bear  tef9Bdtah]Je«n- 
deraations,  although,  it  may  be,  the  sigmrtures  are 
forged  after  aU^   There  is,  mdeed,  an-  unwilliBgness 
very  closely  to  Bxami«e  sttch.  subjects,  for  the  secret 
fond  of  superatitioain  every  man's  booom,  iagraiiflBd 
by  belie  ving  |theii»  to  be  true,  or  at  ieaat  induces  lam 
to  abstain  Imm  chatfewag  tben  ai  fislae.    iknd  no 
doubt  it  must  happen  tbalthetranapiringof  infatdents, 
in  which  men  (le^e  auetually  seeo^  or  ooase^ived  that ' 
they  saw,  apparitions  whJisn  item  iaviaibie  to  others, 
eomribut^  to  the  ineiea«s  of  siioh.stdnaai-^^whieh 
do  accordmgly  aonaetimes  meet  us  in  a  a&^pe  of  ve* 
rifcity.  difficult  toiiiteetien.        .        > 

The  fqllowing  (Stort  was  narrated  to  me  by  my 
iri^od,  Mr.  Wifitam  ClerL  chief  oksk  to  the  Jury 
Court,  Kdinbujigh,  whent  110  first  leaned  it,  now 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  from  a  passenger  in  tlio mail 
fsoacht  With  Mr.  ClerVa  consent,  I  gave  tha  ato^ 
at  that  time  to  poor. Mat  Lewis,  who  publisked  it 
with  a  ghostrballad  which  he  ^dittstedon  the  same 
thjamo. ,  from  the  rainttienees  o£  the  original  detail, 
hqweivor,  the  narrative  is  better  calculated  for  prose 
thka  verse;  andmoreespeciaUy.as.thBfri6nd  to  whom 
tt  was  orijpnally  pommunicataa,  is  one  of  tiie  moat 
accurate,  intelugenl,  and  aeate  persons  whom  I  have 
known  in  the.  course  of  mv  lift^  I  em  willing  to  pre- 
serve thie  precise  story  in  this  plade. 

Ii  was  nbout  the  eventful  year  1800,  when  the  Bm- 
peror  Paul  laid  his.ill'jttdRed  embargo  on  British 
trade,  that  my  friend,  Mr.  William  Cl«k,  on  a  jour- 
ney, to  London,  found  himself  in  company,  in  the 
inail>ooach,  with  a  sea/aring  man  of  middle  age  and 
reapectal)le  appearance,  who  aimaunced  himself  as 
master  of  a  veaael  in  the  Baltic  trade,  and  a  sufierer 
by  the  embargo.  In  the  courae  of  the  desultory  con- 
versation which  takes  place  on  such  occasions,  the 
seaman  observed,  in  comphanee  with  a  common  su- 
perstition, "  I  wish  we  may  have  good  luck  on  our 
lourney  -  there  iaa  magpie."—"  And  why  should  that 
be  uriluckv7"  said  my  friend,— "I  cannot  tell  you 
tbat»"  replied  the  sailor;  ''but  all  the  world  agrees 
that  one  magpie  bodea  bad  luek-^two  are  not  so  bad, 
but  three  are  the  Devil.  I  never  saw  three  magpies 
but  twice,  and  once.  I  had  near  lost  my  vessel,  and 
the  second  I  fell  from  a  horse,  and  was  hurt."  This 
conversation  led  Mr.  Clerk  to  observe,  that  he  sup- 
posed he  believed  also  in  ghosts,  smce  he  credited 
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snch  anguries. '  '^' And  if  I  ido,*'  said  the^aitoi*,  "Tv 
may  have  my  own  reasons  for  doing  so ;"  and  he' 
spoke  this  in  ade^pand  serious  manner,  implying 
that  he  felt  deeply  what  he  was  saying.  On  being 
further  urged,'  he  confessed  that,  if  he  could  believe 
bin  own  eyes,  there  woe  one  ghost  at  least  which  ho 
had  seen  repeatedly.  He  then  told  his  story  as  I  now 
relate  it. 

Our  mariner  had,  in  hisyonth.  gone  mate  of  a  slave 
vessel  from  Liverpool,  of  which  town  he  seemed  to 
be  a  native.  The  captain  of  the  vpssel  was  a  man  of 
a  variable  tempor,  sometimes  kind  and  courteous  to 
his  men,  Imt  subjeet  to  fits  of  humour,  dislike,  and 
passion,  during  which  he  was  very  violent,  tyranni- 
cal, ana  cruel.  He  took  a  particular  dislike  at  one 
sailor  aboard,  an  elderly  man,  called  Bill  Jones,- or 
some  such  name.  He  seldom  spoke  to  this  person 
without  threats  and  abuse,  whiph  the  old  man,  with 
the  license  which  sailor's  take  in  merchant  vessels, 
was  very  apt  to  return.  On  one  occasion.  Bill  Jones 
appeared  slow  in  getdng  out  on  the  yard  to  hand  a 
sau.  The  captain,  according  to  custom,  abused  the 
seaman  as  a  lubberly  rascal,  who  got  fat  by  leaving 
his  duty  to  other  people.  The  man  made  a  saucy 
answer,  almost  amounting  to  munity,  on  which,  in  a 
towering  passion,  the  captain  ran  down  to  his  cabin, 
and  returned  with  a  blunderbuss  loaded  with  slugs, 
with  which  he  took  dehberate  aim  at  the  supposed 
mutineer,  fired,  and  mortally  wounded  him.  The 
man  was  handed  down  from  the  yard,  and  stretched . 
on  the  deok,  evidently  dying.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on ' 
the  captain,  and  said,  "  $ir,  you  have  done  for  me, 
but  Ii§Ul  nevir  leave  you."  The  captain,  in  retum| 
swore  at  him  for  a  nt  lubber,  and  said  he  would 
have  farm  thrown  bite  the  slate-kettle,  where  they. 
made  food  for  the  negroeft  and  see  bow  mudi  fi^t  he ' 
had'  got  The  man  diedt  his  body  was  actually 
thrown  into  the  slave-kettle,  and  the  narrator  ob* 
served,  with  a  naheU  which  confirmed  the  extent  of 
hia  own  belief  in  the  truth  of  what  he  told,  "There 
was  not  much  fht  about  him  after  til." 

Theoaptain  told  the- crew  theymiist  keep  abso- 
lute silence  on  the  eubject  of  what  had  passed ;  and/ 
as  the  jnate  was  not  willing  to  give  an  explicit  and 
absohtts  promise^  he  ordered  him  to  be  confined  foe- ', 
low.    After  a  dty  or  two,  he  came  to  the  mate,  and 
dematrdedif  he  had  an  intention  to  deliver  him  up 
for  trial  when  the  vessel  got  home.  '  The  mate,  who-, 
was  tired  of  otoee  confinement  in  that  sultry  c}|mate, ' 
spoke  his  commander  foir,  and  obtained  his  hberty. 
When  he  Imngled  among  the  crew  once  more,  he 
fomd  them- impressed  with  the  idea,  not  cinnatural' : 
in  tbe(t  situation,  that  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man  ap- . 
peered  among  them  when  they  had. a  spell  of  duty, 
^spectally  if  .a  sail  was  to  be  handed,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  spectre  Was  sure  to  be  out  upon  the  yard 
before  any  o(  thecrew:    The  narrator  had  seen  this 
apparition  himself  repeatedly^he  believed  the  cap-  , 
tain  saw  it  also,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it  for  some 
tinae,  and  thb  crew,  terrified  at  the  violent  temper  of 
the  man,  durst  not  call  his  attention  to  it.    Thus,  , 
thev  held  on  their  course  homeward,  with  great  fear 
and  anxiety. 

At  length,  the  eaptain  invited  the  mate,  who' was 
now  in  a  sort  of  fovour,  to  go  down  to  the  cabin  and 
take  a  glass  of  grog  with  him.  In  this  interview,  he 
assumed  a  very  grave  and  anxious  aspect.  "  I  need 
not  tell  you.  Jack,'*  he  said,  *'  what  sort  of  hand  we 
have  got  on  board  with  us.  He  tpid  me  he  would 
never  leave  me,  and  he  has  kei>t  his  word.  You  only 
see  him  now  and  then^  but  he  is  always  by  my  sid& 
and  never  out  of  my  sight.  At  this  very  moment  X 
see  him— I  am  determined  to  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
I  have  resolved  to  leave  you." 

The  mate  replied,  that  his  leaving  the  vessel  while 
out  of  the  sight  of  any  land  was  impassible.  He  ad- 
vised, that  if  the  captain  apprehended  any  bad  con- 
sequences from  what  had  happened,  he  should  ruu 
for  the  west  of  France  or  Ireland,  and  there  go 
ashore,  and  leave  him,  the  mate,  to  carry  the  vessel 
into  Liverpool.  The  captain  only  shook  his  head 
gloomily,  and  reiterated  his  determination  to  leave 
the  ship.  At  this  moment,  the  mate  was  called  to 
the  deck  for  some  purpose  or  other,  and  the  instant 
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m  toi'  w«ter»  and  lottkins  over  the  vhifi^fl  aide,  saw 
thiit  th€  ciapuin  'bad  tkrofm  him^Mf  into  the  sea 
fh>m  the  Quarter-gallery*  and  was  ntmiiiilf  astetn  at 
the  rate  of  six  knaie  ait  boar.  When  joM  about  to 
ink,  he  seemed  to  make  a  laaCazertion,  apraiw  baif 
out  of  the  water, -and  daaped  bia  bands  towaras  the 

mate,  calling,  "By ,  Bill  is  with  me  now  I"  and" 

then  sunk  to  be  seen  no  aaore. 

After  bearing  thia  amgular  story,  Mr.  Clerk  asked 
some  questions  about  <tbe  captain,  and  whether  his 
companion  considered  bin  as  at  aVl  tiBMS  ratioiiai. 
The  sailor  seemed  stf  uck  with  the  ooastmit,  and  an»- 
awered,  after  a  moment's  aelay«  tnat  in  genera)  lu 
amterttitionad  wiU  efieufh. 

It  woukl  have  been  desirabls  tio  hare  been  able  to 
ascertain  bow  far  this  extraordinary  tale  was  fband- 
ed  on  fact ;  but  want  of  time,  and  other  circanAtan" 
ces.  nrevented  Mr.  Clerk  from  leartiin^  the  names 
ana  aatea,  that  might,  to  a  eertaifi  degreSi  have  ven- 
ded the  events.  Grantiag  the  murder  to  nave  taken 
place,  and  the  tale  to  have  been  truly  told,  there  was 
nothing  more  likely  to  arise  among  the  snip's  cora^ 
pany  than  the  belief  in  the  appariiion :  aa  the  captain 
was  a  man  of  a  passionate  and  irritaMe  daipontion, 
it  was  nowise  improbable  that  be^  die  vicUm  of  k^ 
inors&  should  participate  in  tbe  horribla  visions  of 
chose  less  coooerned,  especially  as  be  was  compelled- 
tQ  ayoid  com^junioatmg  his  senlimeBts  wiib  any  one 
else;  and  the  catastrophe  would  in  sueh  a  eaae%e> 
but  the  natural  consequence  of  that  superaiMioaa  ro* 
fhorae  which  has  conducted  sq many  crinanals  toi 
fliiicide  or  the  gallows.  If  the  fellow* traveller afftfr: 
Olerk  be  not  allowed  this  degireftof  credit^  ba  nwat 
«l  least  be  admitted  to  bavp  displayed  a  aiDieolar 
trifnt  for  the  composition  of  the  koitible  in  fietibn. 
TTie  tale^  properly  detailed)  might  havtf'made  the 
fortune  of  a  rom^oe;'. 

I  cannot  forbear- giyirig  yooi  as  ^onsanial-  ta  this 
alory^  -another  instanee  of  a  f!uilt-formed  phairtami 
wliicb  made  considerably  aoiae  about,  twenty  yeara 
ago  or  more.  I  am«  I thmkt  towrably  oorrsatin  tkb 
details,  though  I  haveJoat  tbe  aocooat  of  tba>triaL 
Jar  via  Malcnam— such)  if  I  am  not  mistakcai,  waa'j 
tbe  name  of  my  hero-*was  pay-atfr^aattt  in  a*  i^ap- 
ment,  where  he  waa  ao  highly  eateem^  as  a  steady 
and  accurate  DAapi  that  he  waapeirmitled  oppdrtom^ 
ty*  to  embezzlft  a  considerable  nart  of  tbe  money 
lodged  in  bis  baiula  ibr  pay  of  aoToiersL  boanty-df  v»- 
cfiiils^  then  a  large  sum,  and  other  onarRes  wkieh 
li^  within  his  duty.  He  was  sumsaoned  to  iaia  bia 
refitment  from  a  town  wham  be  bad  baebon  th^  n* 
cruilinij;  service,  find  this  perhaps  anfbr  aoma  shade 
■of  Buspkcion.  M  atch  am  percaived  dMjco very  •  waa<  ai 
hahd,  and  would  hov^  deaertsdi  nai  it  not  Man  for 
the  presence  of  a  Uttle  drummer  lad^  who  was  tbia 
ottly  one  of  his  party  appointed  to  .attand  him^  In 
the  deaparation  of  Iub  cnme^  ha  resolved  to  murder 
the  poor  boy,  and  avail  himaau  of  aopae  balasaa  of 
money  to'make  hia  eacape.  He  meditated  this  wiek*' 
edneas  thie  more  resdily,  that  the  dmmoaaiV'  be 
thought,  had  been  put  as  a. spy  on  h&m.   Hepeipe- 
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i^h  such  vividtiSilkiAg.  adfldMbMritoru . 
loudi  that  the  obduraie  conadteice  oftiib  M 
began  to  ba  aWakaned.    H4  exprssaed  mora 
than  aaemed  natural  for  one  who  was  ftiuHiar 
the  war  of  elementa,  ami  begun  t»  look  and 
wild{y,  that  hisoompanbn  beoama  aware  that  > 
thmg  mors  than  usaal  was  the  oMttter.    At  lenKtl^ 
Matckam  comptamed  to  his  companion  tkat  tbe 
atoaata  roae  from  the  road'and  flew  after  him.    Ha 
desired  tbe  man  to  walk  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
fa^kway,  to  sea  if  they  wmld  follow'bim  wban  be 
waa  alana.    The  aailor  complied,  and  Jarvia  Jf  at- 
chara  complained  that  the  atones  still  flew  after  him. 
and  did  not  pursue  the  othan    *'  But  what  is  wora^" 
he  added,  oommg  up  to  bis  companion,  and  wh»- 
partnft  with  a  uMva  of  myatery  and  fisar,  ^  who  is  that 
little  drummer  boy.  andfwhat  buainess  has  he  to  fal- 
low na  ao  elos«4y  r'— "^  I  ean  aee  no  one,"  answerad 
the  aeamap.  infected  by  dw  saperstition  of  his  aavo- 
ciatc:    **  What  3  not  see  that  little  boy  with  the 
bloody  pantaloonsT'  exdaimed  tbe  secret  murder* 
eiv  ao  much  to  the  tenur  of  hta  comrade,  that  he 
conjured  him,  if  ba  bad  any  thiftf  on  his  mind,  to 
make  a  dear  oonsclenoe  aa  far  aa  confeaaion  cow 
da-  it.    Tha  chaunal  fetched  a  deep  groan,  and  de- 
clanedthat  bewaa-nnable  longer  to  endure  the  iiAr^ 
which  b^  bad'  led  lor  y«ara.    He  then  oonfeased  tte 
marderaf  thadnmimer,  and -added,  that  as  a  cotai- 
deraU^  saward  had-  been  offered^  be  wiiAied  hia  com- ' 
rade  tviialivcr  Mm  ti^to^ha  ma|pf«trateaof  Stivbizry; 
as  ha  ^<kuid  4tm»  a  alnpmafe'  to  profit  by  bi§  fkm,' 
wfaiekhe waa  nowaoAVilwad waa  inevitsMe:  Havii^  . 
ovartobaaliia'  ftiev^dha  ubjeationa  ta  this  BMide  of  pro-- 
ceadkiA  JartiaMuiebiim tivaa auMenderaiti^ ]uatic«' ' 
aocoraifligiy,  audlnada«  fall-  eotifeaaian  ofliie  g^i- 
But  befbra-  tha  tiial  tha  Iiyvaof  lilb  nHotned.  ^Thu 
priaonbt*  denied  >ktsi  eonlatai6«i,  and  ]deaded  KdC' 
Gnityi    By  thia'  time,  •  ho>wtvar^'  Aiil  ■  etkiatoe  hwi 
bean  DBoeuicd  f raui '  other  qnarterai    Witneaaea  aF>' ' 
paarad  ffsto'  hisibrm^reglltleM  to  pro^his  identitf ' 
Mitk'iiM*raurdemi<*and  daa«ttr.<  and  ibe  waiter  tt^ 
meadbesad  the  tsmihmit'wonlfe  ^mAA  h»  bad  spoken  ' 
wkei^  be  awahu  hfaato  Jcte' AiaPortatoiiNrth  coatfu 
Jaruis  MatakBm«w«vlband'Oalltfi  and  execotedb' 
Whan  his  laat^haneaof  km  #«t  ove#,  be  tecormri  ' 
to  hia  eaufeabionv  and  whb  h(i»OyiHg  biuatk  eveftad;  * 
aad'thily,  «a^ha  tbougilt;  tka  tiuili  of  tke  TiaioD  oir 
Baliaburypiaim  >  BimoaracoiieaniiKhtbapfpducad^ 
showing  plainly  that,  under  tbedirefetioirof  Heaadv^^ 
the  inflUflBceafaaiRRUiitkMn  Ksai'-niay  ba  tbe  a^ 
pomt^aaeaustif  bnagifig  tira  eiii«bidlt<y  ra^tahlst^' 
for  bia  (ywit>  aake^ i  atid  to  pualshmeiMdb^-  tbe  advte^ 
taiiaof-M<natyc 

Caaea  of  thta  kind  ana  uumenla^  ^aiad  aarfly  iaii^ 
ginedv  aai  ahali  dweH  on  them  no  tpthdr }  but  ralter 
aduart  t»at  leaa»aaFiai^ally  abcmdaatelaia^^M^ 
stariea,  in  wfaitb  thaupiMntion  if  plMaaAiKM  tetaf*' 
mant  the  actual  ikmiiieiai^  but  piuRMada-  in  fc  V«^^'' 
circuitaua  manner,  taai}a*iflrtnig  aoma  acrantnr  or 
norant  old  tronmn  wjcb  tbaparticulaiu  ofliia  ft 
who,  though  pariMpa  «ni«|naated  with  all  tbe  pai^ 


deed  waa^done,  made  a  long  walk  <aoross  the  oaan 
tiv  to  an  mn  pn  the  Portsmouth  n>ad,  where  be  AaU^ 
ad,  and  went  to  bed,  desiring  to  be  csJled  when  the 
ml  Portsmouth  coach  came.  The  waiior  summon- 
ed him  accordingly ;  but  long  after  remembered,  that 
when  he  shook  the  guest  by  the  shoukiefi  his  first 
words  as  he  awoke  were^  *'  My  Qod  1  J  did  not  kill 
him." 

Matcham  went  to  the  seaport  by  the  coach,  and 
instantly  entered  as  an  able-bodied  landsman  or  ma- 
ntle, I  know  not  which.  His  sobriety  and  attention 
to  duty  gained  him  the  same  good  opinion  of  the  offi- 
ces in  bis  new  service  which  he  had  enjoved  in  the 
army.  He  was  afloat  for  several  years,  and  behaved 
remarkably  well  in  some  actions.  At  length,  the 
vessel  came  into  I^lymoutli,  was  paid  oft,  ami  aonie 
of  tbe  crow,  among  whom  was  Jarvia  Matcham, 
were  dismissed  as  too  old  for  service.  He  and  ano- 
ther aeaman  resolved  to  walk  to  town,  and  took  the 
Toute  by  Saliabiiry,  It  was  wli«?n  wiihin  two  or 
loTee  miles  of  this  celebrated  city  that  ihey  were 


trbted  his  crime,  and,  changing  his  dress  after  the  <  ties,  is  directed  by  the-nhantDm  to  lay  tbe  faeta  be^ 


fore  a  magistrate.    In  this  rsspaet  M^  mual  eertalrd^ 
allow  that  gkoata  hava^  aa  ure  «m  infdimed  by  tkb 
facetioiai  Captain  Grasa,  forma  and  cuatoras  peeo- 
bar  to  themsi^vaK 

Then  woald  ba  aa  adiftcatia»  aAd  little  aiaaaa^' 
ment  in  trsatiiig  of  clomay  decaptiana  of  this  kind.- 
where  the  groaaneaa  of  the  innoMuya  detects  itaw. 
BntoccasionsHy  caaea  occur  like  the  foiiowins,  inath 
respect  to  which  it  ia  more  difficult,  t(>  use  James 
Boswell's  phrase,  "  to  know  what  to  think." 

Upon  the  10th  of  June,  17M,  Duncau  Teiig,  oltav 
Clark,  and  Alexander  Baid  MacDonald,  two  ni^b^ 
landers,  were  tried  befbre  the  Court  ol^  Justiciary) 
Edinburgh,  for  the  murder  of  Arthur  Davis,  aragaant 
in  Ouise^s  regiment,  on  the28ih  of  September,  1749. 
The  accident  hsn|)ened  not  long  aAer  the  civu  war^ 
the  embers  of  which  were  still  reeking;  ao  there  ez- 
isiled  too  many  reasons  on  account  of  which  an  Bn^ 
lish  soldier,  strascling  far  from  assistance,  roiant 
be  privately  cut  offby  the  inhabitants  of  tbaaa  WiMlc 
It  appears  that  Sergeant  Dovia 


wi 


DBUmoUMnr  MO^  WrOHCRAFT. 


mmm  mAttvt  mf.mmH^^  ai*  t»  hi»  i^«r  At 

tmaHM  ol«ftftilNUtaiiler  MocPWaoti  (s  HighlattT 
den  apeaking  no  language  but  Oaeoct  and  sworn  by 
fltt  mterpretetk)  who  gav0  the  followiug  eztraordina' 
ry  account  oiniB  eaoae  of  knowledge  :~He  was,  he 
■aid,  in  bed  jo  hie  cottage,  when  an  apparition  came 
U^hie  beoeide,  and  commanded  him  to  riae  and  fol- 
low him  oftt,  of  doors.  Belieiong  this  vi«ter  to  be 
one  Farquharaon,  a  neighbour  and  friend,  the  wit- 
nees  did  as  be  was  bid ;  and  when  they  were  without 
the  eettagSv  the  agpearance  void  the  witoeaa  he  was 
tbe  ghost  of  Seiigsant  Davis,  and  requested  him  ta 
{99  and  bury  his  mortal  remains,  which  laycoaoealed 
ma  place  be  pointed  outi  i>L  a  moorland  tract  called 
the  £UU  of  Christie.  He  desired  him  to  take  Fan^ 
bkrson  with  him  as  an  aasistaiu.  Next  dav  the  wit^ 
Diees  went  to  the  plAce.^eoifietL  and  there  found  the 
bpnes  of  a  hum^  body  mudh  decayed.  The  wttness 
did  no^t  tiiat  time  bury  the  bones  so  foundt  in  con- 
sequence of  which  negligence  the  sergeant  s  ghost 
^gain  appeared  to  him,  upbraiding  mm  with  his 
breach  of  promise.  On  thk  occasiont  the  witn^s 
asked  the  ghost  who  were  the  murderera,  and  receiv- 
ed  Sot  answer  that  he  had  been  slain  by  the  prisop- 
ef  a  at  the  bar.  The  witnessi  after  this  second  visit* 
ation,  called  the  assistance  of  Farquharson^  and 
buried- the  l^ody. 

JParquharson  was  brought  in  eyidence«  to  prove 
to.at  the  prsoedina  uritnea^  KacPherson;  nad  oaUed 
bini  to  the  buiiarof  the  boneS)  and  told  him  the- 
same  story  whicof  hs  rspeSted  in  oourt.  Isabel  Mac- 
Hardje.  a  person  who  slept  ii}  one  of  the  beds  which 
ruk  alonK  the  wall  in  an  ordinary  Highland  hut,  de- 
cked, that  upon  the  night  when  MaoPherson  said 
hJ^  saw  the  ghosti  she  saw  a  naked  man  enter  the 
house,  and  go  towards  MacPherson's  bed.* 

X^t,  thew;h  the  supernatural  incident  was  thua 
fbrtifiod,  ana  although  there  were  other  stroiu;  pr»- 
smnptionB  against  the  prisoners,  the  story  o^  the  aiH 

Sarltion  threw  an  air  qC  ridioule  on  the  won/ie  avi- 
Ofoff  SoK  t)iepro^Mcution.  ^t  was  followed'  up  by 
this  counsel  for  the  prisoners  sakingi  in  the  croM* 
ez/anunattoi^  of  llaePhtfSOBi  /'  What  language  pid 

**'  ,  wh&  was  him- 

. .    As  ifiood  Oaelic 

Pretty  w^li  for  the 

gbostof  aii  English  sergsant^*'  answered  thecoui^ 
Be|.  The  inference  was  ra^er  smart  and  plaus^le 
tMti  sounds. fQr,  the  apparmon.  of  the  ghost  beuig 
afunitted»<  we  know  too  little  oi  the  other  world  to 
iuqge  whether  all  languages  may  not  be  alike  fa- 
iriiliar  to  thpssi  who  beiQng  to  it  It-  inipesedr  how* 
eirc^,  on  theiury.  who  found  the  accused  »arties  Not 
Qualty  I  mthough  their  counsed  juta  soucitori  and 
mpst  of  the  90urt,  were  aatiafiedof  their  having 
conlmitted  the  mfirder»  In  thi8.case»  tbeinteiference 
of  the  ghost  seemvtohave  rather  nnpeded  the  ven- 
geance which  it  was  aoubUesS'  thie  murdered  ser- 
geant's desire  to  obtain*  Yet  there  may  be  various 
modes  of  explaining  thb  raysterioue/itory,  o£  which 
the  followiog  coi^ture  may  pass  for  one« 

The  reader  may  suf^se  that  MacPherson  was 
pnyy  to  the  fhot  of  the  murder,  perhapa  as  an  accom- 
ptios,  or  otherwise;  and  may  also  suppose,  that 
from  motives  of  remerse  for  the  action,  ojr  of  enmitv 
to  those  who  had  committed  it,  he  entertained  a  wish 
to;  bring  them  to  juatioe^  But  through  Uie  whole 
Highlands  ihere  is  no  character  more  detestable 
than  that  of  an  informer,  or  one  who  takes  what  is 
called  Tascal-money,  or  reward  for  the  discovery  of 
crimes.  To  have  informed  against  Teri^  and  Mac- 
Donald  might  have  cost  MacPherson  his  life :  and 
it  is  far  from  being  impossible,  that  he  had  re- 
course to  the  story  of  the  ghost,  knowing  well  that 
his  superstitious  countrymen  would  pardon  his  com- 
municating the  commission  intrusted  to  him  by  a 
being  from  the  other  world,  although  he  might  pro- 
bably have  been  murdered,  if  his  delation  uf  the 
crime  had  been  supposed  voluntary.  This  explana- 
tif^n.  in  exact  conformity  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
Highlandors  on  such  subjects,  would  reduce  the 
whole  story  to  a  stroke  of  address  on  the  part  of 
the  witness.  | 


It  is^eitfim  af  tba  bat-  wwMjnsptmt 
dering  the  truili  of  storief  of  gkoaia  and  appalifiafMti 
to  cofisidar  the  posaibiUty  of  wilfol  deeeption^,  wo^ 
ther  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  agents  in  the  tun- 
posed  disturbances,  or  the  author  ofthe  legend*  Wa 
shall  separately  notice  an  instance  or  two  of  ather- 
kind. 

llie  most  celebrated  instance  in  which  human' 
agency  was  used  to  copy  the  disturbances  um>uted 
to  supema/tural  bemga,  refers  to  the  ancient  palaoa 
of  Woodstock,  when  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Long  Parliament-  came  down  to  dispark  what  had 
been  lately  a  royal  residenoa    The  Commissioners 
arrived  »t  Woodstock  I3th  October.  id49»  determined 
to  wip^  away  the  memory  of  all  that  connected  it- 
self wuh  the  recoUectioa  of  monarchy  in  En^and. 
But,  in  the  eourse  of  their  progress,  they  were  en* 
countered  by  obstaeles  which  apparently  came  from 
the  next  world.    Their  bedchambers  were  infested- 
with  visits  of  a  thing  resenabling  a  dog,  but  which- 
came  and  passed  as  mere  earthly  dqga  cannot  do/ 
Lees  of  wood,  the  xemaina  of  a  very  larae  tree  call- 
ed the  King's  Oak,  which  thevhaa  spfinlered  into ; 
billets  for  burnioig,  were  tossed,  through  the  amaa^i 
and  the  chairs  displaced  and  shuffled  about,    whila 
they  were  in  beo,  the  feet  of  their  couches  wero . 
lifted  higbMgr  than  their  heads,  and  then  dropped  with 
violence.  Trenchers  "  without  a  wish"  flew  at  their- 
heade,  of  iree  will.    Thunder  and  lighming  rame- 
nsjtti  whleh  were  set  down  to  the  same  oai^et 
Spectres  made  their  appearance;  as  they  thoughts  w  - 
differetni  shapes  ^  and  one  of  the  paj!ty  saw  the  appf^-i, 
riuon  of  a  hoel^  which  kicked  a  candlestick  aadf! 
lijghted  eaotdle  into  the  middls  of  the  rooita,  audi) 
then  politely  scratohed-on  the  red  anuff  toexttnguiah  ■ 
it.  OdajiT.  and  worse  cricks  were  praotieejd  on  the  as* : 
tonished  Commiseioners,  who,  considering  that.  aU 
the  fiends  of  bell  were  let  loose  upon  them,  retreated ; 
fi*om  Woodstodk  without  completing  an, errand- 
which  Was,  in  their  opinion,  impedcwi  by  infbmai' 
powears,  though  the  Opposition  ofieced  waa  rather  of 
a  playful  and  malicioust'than  of  a  dangerous  cast. 

The  whole  matter  was,  after  the  Restoration,  dia* 
covered  to  be  the  trick  of  one  of  their  ow&Dartsv 
who  had  attended  the  CommissJone^s  as  a  deux,' 
under  the  name  of  Gilee  Shup.    This  man^  whose 
real  name  Was  Joseph  Collins  of  Oxford,  called 
Punny  Jot^  was  a  concealed  loyalist,  and  well  ao^- 
quainced  with  theold  mansion  of  Woodstock,  whera 
he  had  been  brought  op  before  the  civil  war.  Beiog ' 
a  bold,  active,  spirited  man,  Joe  availed  himaelf  ot ; 
his  local  knowledge  of  trap-doors  and  private  pa»* . 
sages,  so  Ss  to  favour  the  tricks  which  he  nlayed  off 
upon  his  masters  bv  aid  of  his  fellow-dqmesticSh. 
The  Commissioners^personsl  reliance  on  him  mada 
his  tflsk'Hife  more ^asy.  and  it  was  all  along  remark- 
ed, that  tnisty  Otles  Sharp  saw  the  moat  extraordi^^ 
nary  sights  and  viaiona  among  the  whole  par|y« 
The  unearthly  terrora  experienced  by  the  Commit* 
sioners  are  detailed  with  due  gravjity  by  Sinclain 
aad  alsoi  I  think,  by  Br.  Plott.    But  ^thoogh  tfa« 
detection,  or  explanatioa  of  the  real  history  of  the 
Woodstock  demdfis,  has  also  been  published,  and  I' 
have  myself  seen  it«  I  have  all  this  time  forgotten 
whether  it  exists  in  a  separate  coUection»  or  wheia 
it  is  to-  be  looked  for. 

Similar  disturbances  have  been  often  expenencedi 
while  it  was  the  dustom  to  believe  in  and  dread  such- 
frolics  of  the  invisible  world,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  induce  us  to  wonder,,  both  at  the  ex-  - 
treme  trouble  taken  by  the  agents  m  these  impos- 
tu^,  and  the  slight  motives  from  which  they  have 
been  induced  to  do  much  wanton  mischief.    Still 
greater  is  our  modem  surprise  at  the  apparently 
simple  means  by  which  terror  has  been  excited  to 
so  general  an  extent,  that  even  the  wisest  and- 
moet  prudent  have  not  escaped  its  contagious  in- 
fluence. 

On  the  first  point,  I  am  afraid  there  can  bs  no 
better  reason  assigned  than  the  conscious  pride  of 
superiority,  which  induces  the  human  being  in  all 
cases  to  enjoy  and  practice  every  means  of  employ*^ 
ing  an  influence  over  his  folio w- mortals  (  to  whidl- 
we  may  safoly  add,  that  general  loveof  u>rmeatuiflr 
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•fOMhHioii  tO'^nrMcei  «^  m  chart  nobi^  mimic  of 
bttin«4a1lyt  thiB  monkey.  To  thiaiso-wing  the  delight 
with  which  every  pchoolboy  nniicipates  the  cffecis 
of  throwing  (1 9t6nc  mio  a  gin.ss  shop ;  and  to  this 
wcmuet  also  aecnbe  the  orhorwise  un accountable 
pkttsure  >vhi(!li  individuals  hsivc  tnkcn  in  pracdmng 
the  trickiry  nrankst>f  a  gobliu,  and  filling  a  house- 
hold, ot  neighbourhood,  viih  anxiety  and  dismay, 
with  little  gratiHcation  to  tbeniselves  b«flkie9  the 
consciousness  of  dexterity  if  they  remain  undiBco- 
vered.  ond  with  the  riak  of  loss  of  char&cter,  and 
pt.nisnment,  should  the  imposture  be  found  out. 

In  the  year  1772,  a  train  of  traneactions  commenc- 
ing upon  Twelfth  Day,  threw  the  utmost  coneteroa- 
tion  into  the  village  of  Stockwell,  near  London,  and 
impressed  upon  some  of  its  inhafoitanta  the  inevita- 
ble belief  tttat  they  were  produced  by  invisible 
agents.  The  plates,  dishes^  china,  and  glass-ware, 
and  small  moveables  of  every  kind,  contained  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Golding,  an  elderly  lady,  seemed  sad- 
denly  to  become  animated,  shifted  thevptaceit  flew 
through  the  room,  and  wdre  broken  to  pieces.  The 
particulars  of  this  commotion  were  as  curious,  as 
the  losa  and  damage  occasioned  in  this  eztraodinary 
manner  were  alarming  and  intolerable.  Amid  this 
combustion,  a  young  woman,  Mrs.  Gelding's  maid, 
named  Anne  Robinson,  waa  walking  backwards 
and  forwards,  nor  could  she  be  prevailed  on  to  sit 
down  for  a  moment,  excq>ting  while  the  family  were 
at  prayers,  during  which  time  no  disturbance  hap- 
pcnhed.  Tnis  Anna  Robinson  had  been  but  a  few 
daya  in  the  old  lady's  service,  and  it  was  remarkable 
that  she  endured  with  great  oomoosore  the  extraor- 
dinary display  which  others  beheld  with  terror,  and 
oooly  advised  her  mistress  n<»t  to  be  alarmed  or  Un- 
easy, as  these  thingi  could  not  be  helped.  Thia  ex- 
atm  an  idea  that  she  had  some  reason  ior  being  so 
composed,  not  inconsistent  with  a  d^ree  of  oon- 
Ddxion  with  what  was  going  forward.  The  afflicted 
Mrs.  Qoldingi,  as  she  might  be  well  termed,  con- 
oidering  such  a  commotion  and  demolition  among 
her  goods  and  chattels,  invited  neighbours  to  stay 
in  her  house,  but  they  soon  became  unable  to  bear 
the  sight  of  these  sopernatural  proceedings^  which 
want  so  far,  that  not  above  two  ctipa  and  eaucere 
remained  out  of  a  valuable  set  of  china.  She  next 
abandoned  her  dwelling,^  and  took  refuge  with  a 
neighbour,  buu  finding  his  moveables  were  seised 
with  the  same  sort  of  St.  Yttus's  dance,  her  land- 
lord reluctantly  refused  to  shelter  any  longer  a  wo- 
man who  Seemed  to  be  persecuted  by  so  strange  a 
subject  of  Vexation.  Mrs.  Golding's  suspicions 
against  Anne  Robinson  now  gained  ground,  she  dis- 
m\ssed  her  maid,  and  the  hubbub  ataiong  her  move- 
ables ceased  at  odce  and  for  ever. 

This  circumstance  of  itself  indicates  that  Anne 
Robinson  was  the  cause  of  these  extraordinary  dis- 
turbances, as  hss  been  since  more  completely  asoer- 
tabled  by  a  Mr.  Bravfield,  who  persuaded  Anne,  long 
after  the  events  had  happened,  to  make  him  her  con- 
fidant. Ther^  was  a  love-story  connected  with  the 
case,  in  which  the  only  n^iogic  was  the  dexterity  of 
Aliino  Robinson,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  spectators. 
She  had  -fixed  lonf^  horse  hairs  to  some  of  the 
croekery.  and  placed  wires  under  others,  by  which 
she  could  throw  them  dpwn  without  touching  them. 
Other  things  she  dexterously  threw  about,  which 
the  M)ectator8,  who  did  not  watch  her  motions,  im- 
puted to  invisible  agency.  At  times,  when  the  family 
were  absent,  she  loosened  the  hold  of  the  strings  by 
which  the  hams,  bacon,  and  similar  articles  were 
suspended,  so  that  they  fell  on  the  slightest  motidh. 
She  employed  some  simple  chymica-  secrets ;  and. 
delight^  with  the  success  of  her  pranks,  pushed 
them  farther  than  she  at  first  intended.  Such  was 
the  solution  of  the  whole  mystery,  which,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Stock  well  ghost,  terrified  many 
well-meaning  persons,  and  had  been  nearly  as  fa- 
mous as  that  o(  Cock-lane,  which  may  be  hinted 
at  as  another  imposture  of  the  same  kind.  So  many 
and  wonderful  are  the  appearances  described,  that, 
when  1  flrst  met  with  the  original  publication,  I  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  narrative 
Via,  uke  some  of  Swift's  advertisements,  a  jocular 


ei^erimciht  ui>oti  tha  timfciBlf  of  tfte  tMbfi*;^  9»k 

was  cerfalnly  publish^  ^07?d  Jfd«,'and  Mr.  Mtma^ 
an  the  ntithohty  of  Mr.  Bayfield,  has  mnee  fulljrer- 
plainod  the  wondJer.* 

Many  such  impositions  have  been  detected,  and 
many  otliers  have  b<^n  successfully  concealed  ;  but 
to  know  what  has  been  discovered  in  many  ts- 
stances,  gives  us  the  assurance  of  the  ruling  causr 
in  all.  I  remember  a  6c*;ne  of  the  kind  ancinpftd  %» 
be  got  up  near  Edinburgh,  but  detected  at  once  tys 
shehfl^s  officer,  a  sort  of  persons  whose  habits  of 
incredulity  and  sospicnus  observation  rendcrr  then 
very  dan^rous  spectators  on  such  occajsions.  The 
late  excellent  Mr.  Walker,  minister  at  Dunotcar,  in 
the  Mearna,  gave  me  a  curidus  account  of  an  im- 
posture of  this  kind,  practised  by  a  young  country 
giii.  who  was  surprisingly <)uick  at  throwing  stones, 
turf,  and  other  inissilesi  with  such  dexterity,  that  it 
was  for  a  long  time  impossible  to  ascertain  her 
agency  in  the'  dismrbances  of  which  she  ^a  the 
solo  cause. 

The  belief  of  the  spectators  that  sneh  scenes  of 
disturbance  arise  from  invisible  beings,  will  appear 
less  surprinng,  if  we  consider  the  common  feats  of 
jugglers,  or  professors  of  legen^emain,  and  recolleet 
that  K  is  only  the  fluent  exhinition  of  sueh  powers 
which  reconciles  en  to  them  as  matters  of  coarse, 
although  they  are  wonders  at  which  in  oor  fathenT 
time,  men  would  have  cried  out  either  sorcerr  or 
miracles.    The  spectator  also,  who  has  been  him- 
self duped,  niakes  no  very  respectable  an>earnnce 
Shen  convicted  of  his  error :  and  thence;  a  too  can- 
d  to  add  to  the  evidenoeoi  snpemataral  agency,  ia 
ytt  unwilling  to  stand  convicted,  bycrosa-examma- 
tk>n,  of  having  been  imposed  on,  andunconscionaij 
becomes  disposed  rather  to  colour  roofs  highly  thsA 
the  truth,  than  acquiesce  in  an  explanation  resfuig  €ia 
his  having  been  too  hasty  a  believer.    Very  wusl 
too,  the  octection  depends  uoon  the  combination  <h 
certain  circumstances,  whicbt  apprehended,  nece» 
sarily  explain  the  whole  storv* 

For  example,  I  once  heard  a  sensible  an^  hifeffi- 
gent  friend  in  company,  express  himself  convinced ' 
of  the  truth  of  a  wonderful  story  told  him  by  an  in-, 
telligent  and  bold  man,  about  an  apparition.  The 
scene  lay  in  en  ancient  castle  on  the  coast  of  Mor- 
ven,  or  the  Isle  of  Mull,  where  the  ghost-seer 
chanced  to  be  resident.  He  waa  given  to  under- 
stand by  the  family,  when  betaking  nim self  to  rest, 
that  the  chamber  in  which  he  slept  wasoecaaonaUy 
disouieted  by  sopemamral  appearancea.  Being  at 
that  time  no  believer  in  such  stories,  he  attended 
little  to  this  hint,  until  the  witching  hour  of  night; 
when  he  was  awakened  from  a  dead  sleep  by  the- 
pressurc  of  a  human  hsnd  on  his  body.  He  looked 
up  at  the  figure  of  a  tall  Highlander  m  the  antione 
and  picturesque  dress  of  his  country,  only  that  his 
brows  were  bound  with  a  bloody  bandage.  Struck 
with  sudden  and  extrenxe  foar,  he  was  vrilling  to 
have  sprung  from  bed,  but  the  spectre  stood  b^bxe 
him  in  the  bright  moonlight,  its  one  arm  extended, 
so  as  to  master  him  if  he  attempted  to  rise;  the 
other  hand  held  up  in  a  warning  and  grave  postunh 
as  menacing  the  Lowlander  if  ne  should  attempt  to- 
qtot  his  recumbent  postnre.  Thus  he  lav  in  mortal 
agony  for  more  than  an  hour,  after  which  it  pfeased 
the  spectre  t>f  ancient  ^ays  to  leave  him  (p  more 
sound  repose.  So  singular  a  storv  had  on  its  aide 
the  usual  number  of  votes  from  tne  eoonDsny,  till, 
upon  cross-examination,  it  was  explained  that  the 
principal  person  concerned  was  an  excisemen ;  after 
which  eclttireisBemenii  the  same  explanation  struck 
all  present,  viz.,  that  the  Hightandeis  of  the  man- 
sion had  chosen  to  detain  the  excnseman  by  the  ap- 
parition of  an  ancient  heroic  ghost,  in  order  to  dia- 
guiee  from  his  vi^lunce  the  removal  of  certain 
modem  enough  spirits,  which  bis  duty  might  have 
called  upon  him  to  seize.  Here  a  single  circunistanca 
explained  the  whole  ghost  story. 

At  other  times  it  happens  that  the  ineanneps  and 
trifling  nature  of  a  cause  not  very  obvious  to  obser- 
vation, has  occasioned  it  to  be  entirely  ovcrlookedL 
even  on  account  of  that  very  meanness,  since  na 
*  Soe  Hone's  £v«iy-Dar  Book,  pl  SS. 
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I  .MiOti^-'inrUUng  to  Bcknowl0d|Q9  tbat  M  hw  been. 
I  ,«lArmea  ova  cause  of  little  oonaoquence,  and  which 
.lie  would  Be  ashamed  of  aentioiung.  An  iocident 
4J  iWfiort  happened  to  a  gendeman  of.  birth  and 
.4ia(iacTion,  who  is  well  known  in  thepoiitical  world, 
and  was  octectod  by  the  precision  of  his  observa- 
tion. Shortly  after  ho  succeeded  to  hia  estate  and 
title,  there  was  a  rumour  among:  bis  servants  con- 
eornina  a  strange  noise  heani  in  me  family-mansion 
at  night,  the  cauf'e  of  which  they  bad  found  it  im- 
iwsiiible  to  trace.  The  gentleman  resolved  to  watch 
nimself,  with  a  domestic  who  had  grown  old  in  the 
family,  and  who  had  be^un  to  murmur  strange 
things  concerning  the  knocking  having  followed  so 
cloee  upon  the  death  of  hia  old  master,  xhey  watch- 
ed until  the  noise  was  heard,  which  they  listened  to 
with  that  strange-  uncertainty  attending  naidnight 
sounds,  which  prevents  the  nearere  firom  immedi- 
ately ifacing  tnem  to  the  spot  where  they  arise, 
whileve,  suenco  of  the  nieht  generally  occasions 
the  imputing  to  them  more  than  the  due  importance 
which  they  would  receive,  if  minsled  with  the  usual 
Boises  of  dayhghL  At  length  the  gentleman  and 
his  servant  traced  the  sounds  which  they  had  re- 
peatedly heard,  to  a  small  atore-room,  used  as  a 
mace  for  keeping  provisions  of  various  kinds  for  the 
fiimlly,  of  which  the  old  butler  had  the  key.  They 
entered  this  pjace,  and  remained  there  for  some  time, 
without  hearing  the  noises  which  they  had  traced 
thither:  at  length  the  sound  was  heard,  but  much 
lower  than  it  had  formerly  seemed  to  be,  while  acted 
upon  at  a  distance  by  the  imagination  of  the  hear- 
ers. The  cause  was  immediately  discovered.  A  rat 
caught  in  an  old-feshioned  trap  had  occasioned  this 
.tumult,  by  its  efforts  to  escape^  in  which  it  was  able 
to  raise  the  trap-door  of  its  prisoA  to  a  certain 
lieisht,  but  was  then  obliged  to  drop  it.  The  noise 
of  the  fail  resounding  through  the  nouae,  had  occa- 
sioned the  disturbance  which,  but  for  die  cool  inves- 
tigation of  the  proprietor,  might  easilv  have  esta- 
bhahed  an  acoredited  ghost  story.  The  circum- 
stance was  told  me  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  it 
iiBupened. 

There  are  other  occasions  in  which  the  ghost  story 
js  rendeiBd  credible  by  some  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  very  unlikely  to  have  happen- 
ed, and  which  no  one  could  have  supposed,  omeBs 
some  particu}ar  fortune  occasioned  a  (fiscovery. 

An  apparition  which  took  .place  at  Plymouth  is 

well  known,  but  it  has  been  dinerently  related :  and 

having  some  reason  to  think  the  following  edition 

o>rrect,  it  is  an  incident  so  much  to  my  purpose, 

^  that  you  must  pardon  its  insertion. , 

A  dub  of  persons  connected  with  science  and 
iiterature,  was  formed  at  the  great  sea-town  we  have 
named.  Dnryig  the  summer  months,  the  society 
net  m  a  cave  by  the  sea-shore  1  during  those  of  an- 
tunm  and  winter,  they  convened  within  the  premises 
of  a  tavern,  but,  for  the  sake  of  privacy,  had  theb 
jmeetings  in  a  summer-house  situated  in  the  garden, 
at  a  distance  from  the  main  building.  Some  of  the 
members  to  whom  the  position  of  their  own  dweil- 
ings  rendered  this  convenient,  had  a  pass  key  to  the 
guden-door,  by  which  they  could  enter  the  garden 
.and  reach  the  summer-house  without  the  publicity 
or  trouble  of  passing  through  the  open  tavern,  it 
was  the  rule«of  this  club  that  its  members  presided 
alternately.    On  one  occasion,  in  the  wmter,  the 

5 resident  of  the  evening  chanced  to  be  veiy  ill ;  in- 
eed,  was  reported  to  be  on  his  death-bed.  The  dnb 
met  as  osttaL  and«  from  a  sentiment  of  leepect,  left 
vacant  the  cnair  which  oucht  to  have  been  occupied 
by  him,  if  in  his  usual  health ;  for  the  eame  reason, 
tno  conversation  turned  upon  the  absent  gentle- 
man's talents^  and  the  loss  expected  to  the  sodety 
by  his  death.    While  they  were  upon  this  mdan- 
choly  themsi  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  the  ap- 
peaorance  of  the  pieaident  entered  the  room.    He 
wore  a  white  wnpper,  a  nightcap  round  his  brow, 
.the  appearance  of  which  was  tbat  of  death  itseUl 
He  Btalksd  into  the  room  with  ^nusual  gravity,  took 
,- the  vacant  place  of  ceremony,  lifted  the  eranQr  glass 
;,  whkh  stood  Mora  him^  bowed  around,  ana  pat  it  U> 
.kis  Mpsi  then  npla^  it  on  the  tsblc^  and  stalked 


oat  of  the  loom  as  sflent- as  he  Had  Mtefsd  H.  Tbs 
company  remamed  deeply  appalled ;  at  length,  after 
many  observations  On  the  strangeness  of  wnat  they 
had  seen,  they  resolved  to  despatch  two  of  their 
number  as  amhassadors,  to  see  how  it  fared  with  the 
president,  who  had  thus  strangely  appeared  among 
them.  They  went,  and  returned  with  the  frightAu 
intelligence,  4hat  the  friend,  after  whom  they  had 
inquired,  was  that  evening  deceased. 

The  astonished  party  then  resolved  that  they 
would  remain  absolutely  silent  respecring  the  won- 
derful sight  which  they  had  seen.  Their  habits  were 
too  philosophical  to  permit  them  to  believe  that  they 
had  actually  seen  the  ghost  of  their  deceased  bro- 
ther,^  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  too  wise  men, 
to  wish  to  confirm  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar,  by 
what  mijsht  seem  indubitable  evidence  of  a  ghost. 
'Hie  afiair  was  therefore  kept  astrtct  secret,  although, 
as  usual,  some  dubious  rumours  of  the  tale  found 
their  way  to  the  public.  Several  years  afterwan^ 
an  old  woman,  wno  had  lone  filled  the  place  of  a 
sick-nuree,  was  taken  very  ill.  and  en  her  death- 
bed was  attended  by  a  medical  member  of  the  phi- 
losophical club.  To  him.  with  manv  expressions  of 
regret,  she  acknowledged  that  she  had  \onfs  before 
attended  Mr. ^,  naming  the  president,  whose  ap- 
pearance had  surprised  the  club  so  strangely,  and 
that  she  felt  distress  of  conscience  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  died.  She  said,  that  as  hhi 
malady  was  attended  bylight-headednese,  she  had 
been  directed  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  him  during 
his  illness.  Unhappily  she  slept,  and  during  h«r 
sleep  the  patient  had  awakened,  and  left  the  apart- 
ment, when  on  her  own  waking,  she  found  the 
bed  empty  and  the  patient  gone,  she  forthwith  hur- 
ried out  of  the  house  to  seek  him^  and  met  him  in 
the  act  of  returning.  She  got  him.  she  said,  re- 
placed in  the  bed,  but  it  was  only  to  die  there.  She 
added,  to  convince  her  hearer  of  the  truth  of  what 
she  said,  that  immediately  alter  thepoor  gentleman 
expired,  a  deputation  of  two  members  ttom  the  club 
came  to  inquire  after  their  president's  health,  and 
received  ibr  answer  that  he  was  already  dead.  This 
confession  explained  the  whole  matter.  The  de- 
lirious.patient  had  very  naturally  taken  the  road  to 
the  club,  from  some  recollectbni  of  his  duty  of  the 
night  In  approaching  and  retiring  from  the  aparv 
ment,  he  had  used  one  of  the  pass-keys  atrea(|y 
mentioned,  which  made  his  way  shorter.  On  tne 
other  hand,  the  gentjemen  sent  to  inquire  after  his 
health  had  reached  his  lodging  by  a  more  circuitous 
road  i  and  thus  there  had  been  time  for  him  to  return 
to  what  proved  his  death-bed,  long  before  they 
reach^  hii  chamber.  The  philosophical  witneeees 
of  this  strange  scene  were  now  as  anxious  to  spread 
the  story  as  they  bad  formerly  been  to  conceal  it, 
since  it  snowed  in  what  a  remarkable  mamier  men's 
eyes  might  turn  traitors  to  them,  and  impress  them 
with  ideas  far  difierent  from  the  truth. 

Another  occurrence  of  the  same  kind,  although 
ecaredy  so  eti^ung  in  its  drcumstances,  was  yet 
one  which,  had  it  remained  unexplained,  might  have 
passed  as  an  indubitable  inatance  of  a  supernatural 
apparition. 

A  Teviotdale  farmier  was  riding  fix>m  a  fkir.  at 
which  he  had  indulged  himself  with  John  Barlef- 
oorn,  but  not  to  ibat  extent  of  defying  goblins  which 
it  insphed  into  the  gallant  Tam  O'Shanter.  He 
was  pondering  with  some  anxiety  upon  the  dangera 
of  travelling  alone  on  a  solitary  road,  which  paMed 
the  comer  of  a  churchyard,  now  near  at  hand,  when 
he  aaw  beibre  him,  in  the  moonlight,  a  pale  female 
form  standing  imon  the  very  widl  which  surrounded 
the  cemetery.  The  road  wSs  very  narrow,  with  no 
opportunity  of  giving  the  apparent  phantom  what 
seamen  call  a  wide  birth,  it  was,  howeteil  the 
only  path  which  led  to  the  rider's  home,  who  there- 
fore resolved,  at  all  risks,  to  pass  the  apparition. 
He  accordingly  approached,  as  slowly  as  possri>lSb 
the  spot  where  the  spectre  stood,  whila  the  fXgan 
remamed,  now  perfoctlj  still  and  sUsnt,  now  orni- 
dishing  its  arms,  and  gibbering  to  the  moon.  When 
the  ikrmer  cams  dose  to  the  spot,  he  dashed  in  ihs 
ipursb  and  set  ths  horssoffnpaiagiUopt  balths 
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ikfi^dtrnti  vwera:flhe  was  perched,  she  conliifea  to 
^iip  behind  the  haroeman,  and  ease  iiini  round  the 
^iQBt  I  a  iBBiittDTTe  which  greatly  increased  the 
•speed  of  the  horsey  and  the  terror  of  the  rider ;  for 
jhe  har^d  of  her  who  sat  behind  him,  when  preued 
iWon  kfli  ftlt  aa  cold  as  that  of  a  corpse.  At  his 
^Hvn  house  at  length  he  arrirecL  and  bM  the  servants 
who  came  to  attend  hiro,  "Tak  aff  the  ^haistl" 
They  took  off  accordingly  a  female  in  white,  and 
the  poor  fanner  him  self  was  conveyed  to  bed,  where 
he  lay  struggling  for  weeks  with  a  strong  nervous 
fever.  The  female  was  found  to  be  a  maniac,  who 
had  be«D  left  a  widow  very  suddenly  by  an  aflteo- 
tionate  husband,  and  the  nature  and  cause  of  her 
malady  induced  her,  when  she  could  make  her  es- 
cape, to  wander  to  the  churchyard,  where  she  aome- 
times  wildly  wept  over  his  grave,  and  sometinfes 
standing  on  the  comer  of  the  churchyard  wall, 
k>oked  out,  and  mistook  eveir  stranger  on  horse- 
back for  the  husband  she  had  lost,  it  this  woman, 
which  was  very  possible,  had  dropped  froni  the 
horse  unobserved  by  him  whom  she  had  made  her 
involuntary  companion,  it  would  have  been  very 
hard  to  have  convinced  the  honest  farmer  that  he 
iiad  not  actually  performed  part  of  his  journey  with 
a  «host  behind  mm. 
.There  is  also  a  large  class  of  stories  of  this  sort, 
where  various  secrets  of  chymtstir,  of  aconsticB, 
■ventriloquism,  or  either  arts,  nave  been  either  em- 
ployed -to  dupe  the  s^tatorsL  or  have  tended  to  do 
fo  uiroagh  mere  accident  and  coincidence.  Of  these 
It  is  soarce  necessary  to  quote  instances ;  but  the 
ibllowing  may  be  told  as  a  tale  reoonnted  by  a  fo- 
imgn  nooleman,  known  to  me  nearlv  thirty  years 
agOk  whose  life^  lost  in  the  service  of  his  sovereign, 
proved  too  short  for  his  friends  and  his  native  land. 

At  a  certain  old  castle  on  the  confines  of  Hunr 
gary^  the  lord  to  whom  it  belonged  had  determined 
upon  giving  an  entertainment  worthy  of  his  own 
Ifiok,  and  of  the  magnificence  of  the  antique  man- 
sion which  he  inhabitedw  -  The  guests  of  course 
were  numerous,  and  among  them  was  a  veteran  of- 
fieer  df  hussars,  remarkable  for  his  braverv.  When 
the  arran^ments  for  the  night  were  made,  ^his  of- 
ficer was  informed  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
aooommodating  the  company  in  thcoastle,  large  as 
it  was,  u^ess  some  one  would  talie  the  risk  of 
fldeepink  m  a  room  supposed  to  be  haunted ;  and 
ibat  as  newas  known  to  be  above  snacb  prejudices, 
iiie  apartment  was.  in  the  first  iplace,  proposed  for 
his  <ieoupation,  as  the  person  least  l&ely  to  suffer  a 
)»ad  night's  rest  from  such  a  cause.  The  Major 
jthaBkivHy  aocspted  the  preference,^  and  having 
shared  ;the  feerivity.of  the  even mg^  re  toed  aAer  mio- 
oil^t,  -having  denounced  Tengeaaoe  ^against  any 
time  who  should  presume  by  any  triok  to  disturb  his 
pepoee  i  a  threat  which  his  habits  would,  it  was  sup- 
posed, render  him  safiMiently  readj  to  execute. 
Somewhat  oontranr  to  the*  costcHn  m  these  cases, 
ihe  Msdop-weni  to.bed,  Imvinr  left'his  candle  bum- 
ingrartd  laid  liis  nus^  pistols  carelull^r  loaded  on 
ftbe  table  by  his  beosida 

He  Iiad  not  slept  on  hour  when  he  was  swakened , 
tgr  a  soIemn<  strain  of  musn;^he  looked  out.  Three  '• 
Iftdiefl^:  fantfiistioally  dreascid  tn^green,  .were- seen 'in: 
iihe  lower  end  of  the  apartraient,  fwho  sunf^  a<  solemn . 
requiem.  The -Majoi'  hstened  for  some* time  with, 
delkfat;  at  length  he  tired^" Ladies,^'  he  said,' 
**  this  is  very  welli  but  sonKwhat  monotonous^ wiH 
you  be  so  kmd = as  to  change  the  tone  ^'^  The  ladies 
continued  singing;  he  expostulatedf  but  the  music 
was  not  interrupted.  The'Major  began  to  grow  ara- 
•gryr  "  Ladies,"  he  said,  ^*  I  must  con^der  this  as  a 
trick  for  the  piirpose  of  terriAing  me,  and  as  I  re- 
gard it  as  an  impertinence,  I  shall  take  a  rough 
mode  of  stopping  it."  With  that  he  began  to  handle 
his  pistols.  The  ladies  suag  on.  He  then  got  so- 
jioswlyangry^"!  will  but  wait  five  nunutes,"  be 
«aid,  aAd  tliea  firs  wiihoizt  hesitatien;"  The  song 
was'imTntermpted'^  thd  five  :mtnute?  xrere  expired— 
*•  I  /stUl  give  yy>u  Jaw,  buUest"  he  said^  ^'  while  I 
'^^mittmmty,*^  3%is  produced  as  IsttlaieifieGt  as  his 
mnmi  $]«Mi(Ka.»  He.tcoiiBie4one^<ti*e,t>tiir«ei.4ie- 


eafdinirfy I  baton  apppoadiuig  the  end  of  tbe  iwpi- 

her.  and  repeating  moi^ihan  once  his  detomuiiaMB 
to  are,  the  last  numbenrheveoteen— dghl 
teen,  were  pronounced  with  considerable  pn 
tween.  ano  an  assurance  that  the  pistolfl 
cocked.  Hie  ladies  sung  on.  As  he  proDounced 
the  word  twenty  he  fired  both  pistols  ngaijifl«  the 
musical  damsels sr~hut  the  ladies  sung  on!  The 
Major  was  overcoine  by  the  unexpected  inefficaey 
of  his  violence,  and  had  an  illness  which  lasted  raon 
than  three  weeks.  The  trick  put  upon  him  may  be 
shortly  described  by  the  fact,  that  the  female  cho- 
risters were  placed  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  thst 
he  only  fired  at  their  reflection  thrown  forward  Ihito 
that  in  which  he  slept  by  the  efiect  of  a  concav* 
muTor. 

Other  stories  of  the  sa|;ne  kind  are  nnmerons  and 
well  known.  The  apparition  of  the  Brocken  nxmii- 
tain  after  having  occasioned  areet  admir^ipa  and 
acme  fear,  is  now  ascertained  oy  philosophin  to  be 
a  gigantic  reflection,  which  makes  the  travdla'a 
shadow,  represented  upon  the  misty  cloiids^  appear 
a  oolofsal  figure  of  aBnost  immeasurable  sixe.  B^ 
a  similar  deception,  men  have  been  induced,  is 
Westmoreland  and  other  mountainona  oountfiea,  to 
imagine  they  saw  troops  of  horse  and  armies  mareii- 
ing  and  countermarching,  which  were  in  fact  only 
the  reflection  of  horses  pasturing  upon  an  oppoata 
height,  or  of  the  forms  of  peacem  travellers. 

A  very  ouripus  case  of  this  kind  was  oommmii- 
cated  to  me  by  the  son  of  the  lady  prinopally  coo- 
ceroed,  and  tends  to  show  out  of  w^at  mean  oiate- 
rials  a  venerable  apparition  mar  be  soraetimear 
formed.  In  youth,  this  lady  resided  with  her  father* 
a  man  of  serue  and  resolution.  Their  booae  w«s 
situated  in  the  principal  street  of  a  tovm  of  some 
sice.  The  back  part  i^  the  house  ran  at  xisht  aaglea 
to  an  Anabaptist  chapel,  divided  from  it  by  a  small 
cabbage-garden.  The  young  lady  uoed  sonieiimea 
to  indulge  the  romantic  love  of  solitude,  by  siting; 
in  her  own  apar^ent  in  the  evening  till  rwfli^l^ 
and  even  darkness  was  aoproaching.  One  ev^ung 
while  she  was  thus  placed,  she  was  surorieed  to  see 
a  gleamy  figure,  as  of  some  aerial  bein|;  ooverinfc  a» 
it  were,  against  the  arched  window  m  the  end  of 
the  Anabaptist  chapel.  Jts  head  was  auiroundedby 
that  halo  which  painters  give  to  the  CathoKc  smnts; 
and)  while  the  young  lady's  attention  vras  fixed  on 
an  object  so  ejtraordinary,  the  figure  bent  graoefblly 
towards  her  more  than  once^  as  if  intimatme  a  eeoas 
of  her  presence,  and  then  disappeai^l.  Tne  se^  of 
this  striking  vision  descend«i  to  her  fomOy,^  po 
much  discomposed  as  to  call  her  lather's  attentkm. 
He  obtained  an  account  of  the  cause  of  her  dismrb^ 
etnce,  and  expressed  his  intention  to  watch  m  the 
apartment  next  night  He  sat,  accordingly,  in  Ida 
daughter's  chamber,  where  she  also  atienood  him. 
Twilight  came,  and  nothing  appeared ;  but  as  ihe 
y  light  feded  into  darkness,  the  same  fSemola 
,  jre  was  seen  hovering  on  the  window ;  the  esme 
snadpwy  form;  the  same  pale  li^t  around  flie 
head ;  the  same  inclinations,  as  the  evening  before. 
"What  doyou  think  of  this  1"  oaid  the  daughter  fo 
the  astonished  fhiher.-^"  An y  (hmg,  my  dear,"  said 
the  father,  "rather  than  allow  that  we  look  opon. 
what  is  superaaturoL^—A  strict  nesjeardi  ertabliah- 
ed  a  natural  •eanse  for  the  appcerono^  on  the  win- 
dow. It  was  the  custom  of  an  old  proman,  to 
whom  the  garden  beneath  was  rented,  to  go  out  at 
niglit  to  gather  cahbagefc  The  lanietn  «ie  carried 
in  b«f  hand  ^rew  up  the  refracted  reflectwii  of  her 
form  on  the' chapel  "Window. ,  Aa  shs.stooped  to  ga- 
ther her  cabbages,  the  refleotion  appeared  to  bend 
forward ;  and  that  Was  the  u^H^e  matter. 

Another  species  of  deeeptiou  aifectiog  the  credBt 
of  such  sup^natural  com«iuni«»tioins,  arises  &om 
\he  dexterity  and  akill  of  the  authors  .Who  have  made 
it  thdr  business  to  present  such  stories  in  the  sbape 
most  likely  to  attract  MIA  Defde-^hose  power 
•in  rendering  credible  that  whkh  was  la  itialfveiy 
much  the  reyerse  was  eo  pedifliariy  disnoguished— 
has  not.lailedrto  shqw  his  silp^omf  ^  thsi  speclM 
of  oompositioti.  AbookeMwr  ^«>  •eqoahiiaiies 
^ad,  in  ^tiit  trade  jMtJhi  rttto^W<iipite<ud  n 
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fghmtotDnXwuBumiiim  jBteaifli,.  wad  tompkoBed  to 
JSifiiaof  thft  l««B#tfhieh  wts  likely  to  ensue  The 
^sperien cad' bookmaker JBnth  the  purpose  of  recom- 
.aiebdinff  tha  edition,  advised  his  friend  to  prefix  the 
celebrated  narrative  of  Mrs.  Veal's  ghost,  which  he 
wrote  for  the  occasion,  with  such  an  air  of  truth, 
Ihai  altbough,  in  fact,  it  does  not  aflford  a  single 
ilkle  of  eridenoe  property  so  called,  it  nevertheless 
-WM  svrallowed  so  eagerly  bv  the  people,  that  Dre- 
-fiBoonrt's  work  on  Death,  wnich  the  supposed  spirit 
raoommended  to  the  perusal  of  her  friend  Mrs.  Bar- 
^irav&  instead  of  sleeping  on  the  editor's  shelf,  mov- 
ed  off  by  thousands  at  once  {  the  story,  incredible 
in  itself,  and  unsupported  as  it  was  by  evidence  or 
inquiry,  was  received  as  true,  merely  from  the  cun- 
ning ot  the  narrator,  and  the  adkiition  of  a  number 
of  adventitious  circumstances,  which  no  man  alive 
could  have  conceived  as  having  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  a  person  composing:  a  fiction. 

It  dpd  not  require  the  talents  of  Defoe,  though  in 
thatjpeciesofconipositioiL  he  must  stand  unrivalled, 
to  fix  the  public  attention  on  a  ghost  story.  John 
Dunton,  a  man  of  scribbling  celebrity  at  the  time, 
cdcceeded  to  a  great  decree  in  imposing  npon  the 
poblic  a  tale  which  he  calls  the  Apparition  Evidence, 
^ebeginning  of  it  at  least,  for  it  is  of  great  length, 
has  something  in  it  a  little  new.  At  Mynehead,  in 
Somaraetshire,  lived  an  ancient  gentlewoman,  nam- 
ed-Mrs. Leckie,  whose  onlr  son  and  daughter  resi- 
dai  in  family  with  her.  The  son  traded  to  Ireland, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  worth  eight  or  ten  thousand 
pottods.  ^Tiieyhad  a  chikl  about  five  or  six  years 
aid.  This  family  was  generally  respected  in  Myne- 
hMd ;  land  especially  Mrs.  Leckie,  the  old  lady,  was 
oo  pkasant  in  society,  that  her  mends  used  to  ^ay 
to  nqr,  and  to  each  other,  that  it  was  a  thousand 
pities  aoch  an  excellent,  good-humoured  gentle- 
ipoman  mnst,  from  her  age,  be  soon  lost  to  her 
■  Iriends.  To  which  Mrs.  Leckie  often  made  the 
■amewbat  startling,  reply :  *^  For  as  much  as  you 
now  seem  to  like  me,  I  am  afraid  you  will  bm  little 

r re  to  see  or  apeak  with  me  after  my  death,  though 
believe  you  may  have  that  satiafoetion.^  Die, 
kowever,  slie  dkl,  and  after  ker  funeral,  wtas  repeat- 
edly seen  wt  her  psrsotial  likeness,  at  home  and 
Cikeoad,  by  night  and  by  noon-day. 
r  One  siorv  IS  told,  of^a  doctor  of  phjrsic  walking 
wto  the 'fields,  whoia  his  return  met  with  thiaspec-- 
tre^  ^hom  h^  at  ftrst  ^accosted  civitij.  and  paid  her 
the  courtesy  of 'handing  her  o\Ber  a  st^  ^  observing, 
Wowcrer^  that  she  did  nbtmote  herlipsm  Apeakihg, 
or  iier«yoS/  in  .looking  round,  he'beeame  ^uspiokma 
oiithe.oonditiotto/ihiscoiiipanion,  nhd  showed  some 
daaire  to  be  lid  of  her  eqpiety.  OfTendetl  at  i^fkla,  th e 
ka9  at  <aeKt  istyle  Iplanted.  herself  upon  it,  and  <^b- 
atvuoted'his  passage;  He  got  through  at  length  with 
stoe  /diifioiuty*  awd  not  wiithotit  a.  sound  Bok,  and 
an  admonition  4a  pay  thore  attention  to  the  next  n|ted 
gentlewoman  whom  hemet.'  "iBut  this,'*  say^  John 
Bantqn,  ^Sv^as^  potty  and- inoonsideroblepninkHo 
iMfliat  she  played  in  bes  son's  bouse,  and  else^ere. 
SheiiWnold  at^ooo-day  appear -.upon  the  key  of 
Mimshead,:  and- cry,  '  Aooat,'  a  bwt,  ho  1  a  fooaty  a 
boat;  bb !'-  if  any  boatman  or  senmeii  were  in  vlgkt 
and  did  not  oomci  thev  w«ro  sure  to  bo  east  away; 
and  il'they'did  ooma  ^t was  all  onev  they  w«ro  east 
away«.  U  was  ccpnUy  dangerous  to  please  and  .dis- 
piaaas.  her.  i  Heraon  had  several  snips  salting  be- 
tovnen  Ireland : and  England;  no  sooner  did  they 
make  land,  and>come  in  sight  of  lEngland.  but  this 
ghost  would  appeal  in  the  saroe^apb  and  likenees  as 
whoatshs  was.aiives'ttnd^'atandiDg  at  the  fnainmast, 
would  Uoiw.withawfaiBtle,  andthoagh  it  wens  never 
an  ^roat  a  eajin«  yet  immediately  there  would  arise  a 
must  dread&l  stoomBt  *tfa»t  would  break,  wreck,  ind 
droiWil'the)ifaipafid  ^odsL  onljr  ihe  soamen  would 
eflea^fntbtbevjivca^ha  Devil  had  no  permission 
from  God  to  take  them  a%vay.  Yet  at  tn4arate.  by 
her  frequent  apparitions  and  disturbances,  she  had 
made  a  poor  merchant  of  her  son,  for  his  lair  estate 
was  all  buried  in  the  sea,  and  he  that  was  once  worth 


of  itflrtnty  shflfings,  tha 
•oome  as  nefarst  whistle  i 

at  noon-day,  when  they  had  descried  land,  and  then 
ship  and  goods  went  all  out  of  hand  to  wreck ;  in- 
somuch that  he  could  at  last  ^et  no  ships  wherein 
to  stow  bin  goods,  nor  any  mariner  to  sail  in  them  | 
for,  knowing  what  an  uncomfortable,  fatal,  and  lo* 
sing  voyage  they  should  make  of  it,  they  did  all  d^ 
dine  his  service.  In  hor  son's  house  she  hath  her 
constant  haunts  by  day  and  night ;  but  wliether  he 
did  not,  or  would  not  own,  if  he  did  see  her,  he  al- 
ways professed  he  never  saw  her.  Sometimes  when 
in  bed  with  his  wife,  she  would  cry  out,  *  Husband, 
look,  there' a  your  mother !'  And  when  he  would  turn 


to  the  right  side,  then  Was  she  jgone  to  the  left ;  and 
when  to  the  left  side  of  the  beoT  then  was  she  gono 
to  the  right :  only  one  evening  their  only  child,  a  girl 
of  about  five  or  six  years  old.  lying  in  a  truckle-bed 
under  them,  cries  out,  "  O  help  me,  father !  help  me, 
mother,  for  grandmother  will  choke  me !'  and  before 
ihejr  could  get  to  their  child's  assistance,  she  had 
murdered  it;  they  finding  the  poor  girl  dead,  her 
throat  having  been  pinched  by  two  fingers,  which 
stopped  her  breath  and  strangled  her.  This  was  the 
sorest  of  all  their  afflictions ;  tneir  estate  is  gone,  and 
now  their  child  is  gone  also ;  you  may  guess  at  their 

Sief  and  great  sorrow.  One  morning  after  the  child^ft 
neral.  her  husband  being  abroad,  libout  eleven  in 
the  forenoon,  Mrs.  Leckie  the  younger  ooef  up  into* 
her  chamber  to  dress  her  head,  and,  as  she  was  look- 
ing into  the  gltss,  she  spies  her  mother-in-law,  the^ 
old  beldam,  looking  over  her  shoulder.  This  cast 
her  into  a  great  horror;  but  recollecting  her  affright- 
ed ^irits,  and  recovering  the  exercise  of  her  reason, 
faith,  and  hope,  having  cast  up  a  short  and  silent 
prayer  to  God,  ^he  turns  about,  and  bespeaks  hert 
In  the  nameoif  Gtod,  mother,  why  do  you  trouble 
me 7'—* Peace !' says  the  speetmm ;  'I  will  do  tne(^ 
no  hurt,'— 'What  will  you  have  of  me T says  the 
daughter,"  dbc.*  Dunion,  the  natrator,  and  proba- 
bly the  contri>*er  df  the  story,  proceeds  to  inform  l^8, 
at  length,  of  a  commissbn  which  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Leckie  receives  from<the  ghostto  deliver  to  A  therton, 
I  Bishop  of  Waterford,  a  guilty  and  unfortunate  man, 
who  afierward'died  by  the  hands  of  the  exeputiooer  t 
but  that  part  of  the  subject  is  too  disagreeable  and 
tedious  to  enter  upon. 

'  8o  dm  was  the  impression  made  by  the  story  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Mynehead,  that  it  is  said  the  tra- 
dition of  MrSk  Leckie  still  remains  in  that  port,  and 
that  mariners  belonging  to  it  often,  fmid  tempestu- 
ous wnaAier.  conceive  tpey  hear  the  whistle-call  of 
the  implacable  hag  who  was  the  source  ot  so  much 
misohicf  to  her  own  family.  Ho^vever,  already  to<y 
desateoiy,  and  tbo  long,  it  would  lieeoineinloloraMj^ 
tedioua'  were  we  to  insist  farther  on  the  peculiar  sort 
of  geniiia  by  which  stories  of  this  kind  may  be  im- 
bMied  and  prolonged. 

I'  may,  however,  add,  that  the  charm  of  the  ■tale' 
dapendsmuoh  upon  the  age  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed ;  and  that  the  vivacity  of  fancy  which 
engages  us  in  youth  to  pass  over  much  that  is  ab- 
svd,  in  order  to  enjoy  some  single  trait  of  imagina- 
tion,^ dies  witliin  US  when  we  oMaip  the  <|ige  of 
iuaith0od.iind  the  sadder  and  graver  regions  which* 
lieibeyond'it.  I  am  the  more  eonsoious  of  this^  be- 
caaee  i  have  been  mi^f,  at  two  period?  of  my-li^' 
distant  ik-om  each  -osfier,  eng^iped  in  scenes  favoura- 
ble to  that  degree  of  sup'erstttiotis  awe  which  my 
ceuntrvraen  expressively  call \ie^ng -eerie. 

On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  I  was  only  nineteen 
or  twenty  years  old,  when  I  hapaened  topass  a  night 
in  the  magnrfioent  old 'baronial  oasile  of  OlaramYs, 
the  hereditary  seat  of  the  fiarlsof  $}trathmore.  ;The 
hoary  pile  contains  much  in  its  appearance,  ahq  in 
the  traditions  connected  with  it,  impressive  to  tlie 
imagination.  It  was  the  eeeneof  the  tnuftderof  • 
Scottish  king  of  great  antiiiultv)  not,  indeeds  the 
gracious  Duncan,  with  whom  tne  name  naturally 
associates  itself,  but  Malcolm  the  Second.    It  con- 

. tains  also  a  cunous  monument  of  the  peril  of  feudal 

thousands  was  reduced'  to  .9*Sfak]^p6dr  atid  toW  6chi'  (  Chb^  VeiAg  a's«crHk;hnm&cr,  the  entrance  of  which, 
dition  in  theworld;  for  whether  tne  ship  was  his  own  by  the  law  or  custom  of  the  family,  must  only  be 
or  hired,  or  he  had  out  goods  on  board  it  to  the  value  •  ApporitioD  Evidenet. 


LETTEBS^  ON  DBnGNOBLOOY  AND  VWIUICRAFT. 


ARiown  to.tlbree  p^mons  at'oiMe,  i4s.  the  Earl  of 
Strathmoro,  his  heir  apparent,  and  any  third  person 
whom  they  may  take  into  their  conndence.  The 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  building  is  vonchod  by  the 
immense  thickness  of  the  w&Us,  and  the  wild  and 
etraggUng  arrangement  of  the  accommodation  with- 
in doors.  As  the  late  Earl  of  Strathmore  seldom  resid- 
ed in  that  ancient  mansion,  it  was,  when  1  was  there, 
but  half  furni^ihecL,  and  that  with  moveables  of  great 
antiquity,  which,  with  the  pieces  of  chiyalric  armour 
hanfi^nx  upon  the  walls,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
generalenect  of  the  whole.  After  a  very  hospitable 
reception  from  the  late  Peter  Proctor,  Esq.,  then  se- 
neschal of  the  castle,  in  Lord  Strathmore  s absence, 
I  was  conducted  to  my  apartment  in  a  distant  corner 
of  the  building.  I  must  own,  that  as  I  heard  door 
after  door  shut,  after  my  conductor  had  retired,  I  be- 
gan to  consider  myself  too  far  from  the  living,  and 
somewhat  too  near  thedead.  We  had  passed  through 
what  is  called  **  the  King's  room,"  a  vaulted  apart* 
ment,  garnished  with  sta^'  antlers^  and  similar  tro- 
phies oi  the  chase,  and  said  by  tradition  to  be  the  spot 
of  Malcolm's  murder,  and  I  had  an  idea  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  castle  chapel. 

In  spite  of  the  truth  of  history,  the  whole  night 
(Bcene  m  Macbeth' s  castle  rushed  at  once  upon  my 
mind,  and  struck  my  imagination  more  forcibly  than 
even  when  I  have  seen  its  terrors  represented  by  the 
late  Joh^  Kemble  and  his  inimitable  sister.  In  a 
word,  I  experienced  sensations,  which^  though  not 
remarkable  either  for  timidity  or  superstition,  did  not 
fail  to  effect  me  to  tlie  point  of  being  dist^^eable, 
while  they  were  mingled  at  the  same  time  with  a 
strange  and  indescribable  kind  of  pleasure,  the  re- 
collection of  which  affords  me  gratification  at  this 
moment. 

In  the  year  .1814,  Accident  plaeed  me,  then  past 
middle  life,  in  a  situation  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  I  have  described. 

I  bad  been  on  a  pleasure  voyage  with  some  friends 
around  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  that 
course  had  arrived  in  the  salt-water  lake  under  the 
Castle  of  Dunve^Oi  whose  turrets,  situated  upon  a 
frowning  rock,  nse  immediately  above  the  waves  of 
the  loch.  As  most  of  the  party,  and  I  myself  in  par* 
ticular,  chanced  to  be  well  known  to  tne  Laird  of 
Macleod,  we  were  welcomed  to  the  castle  with 
Highland  hospitality,  and  glad  to  find  ourselves  in  po- 
lished society,  after  a  cruise  of.  some  duration.  The 
most  modern  part  of  the  castle  was  founded  in  the  days 
of  James  VI. ;  the  more  ancient  is  referred  to  a  pe- 
Biod  '*  whose  birth  tradition  notes  not."  Until  the 
present  Macleod  connected  by  a  drawbridge  the  site 
of  the  castle  with  the  mainland  of  Skye,  the  access 
must  have  been  extremely  difficult.  Indeed,  so  much 
greater  was  the  regard  paid  to  security  than  to  con> 
Teiuence,  that  in  former  times  the  only  access  to  the 
mansion  arose, through  a  vaulted  cavern  in  a  rock, 
«p  which  a  staircase  ascended  from  the  tea  shore, 
like  the  buildings  we  read  of  in  the  romances  of  Mrs. 
RaddifTe. 

Such  a  castle  in  the  extreaiity  of  the  Highlands 
was  of  course  furnished  with  many  a  tale  of  trad^ 
tion,  and  many  a  superstitious  legend  to  fill  ooca- 
sional  intervals  in  the  music  and  song,  as  proper  to 
the  halls  of  Dunvegaa  as  when  Johnson  comme- 
morated them.  We  reviewed  the  arms  and  ancient 
▼aluabLes  of  this  distin^iuiahed  family^saw  the  dirk 
and  broadsword  of  Rone  Mhor,  and  his  horn,  which 
would  drench  three  chiefs  of  these  degenerate  days. 
The  8<rfemn  drinking  cup  of  the  Kings  of  Man  must 
not  be  forgotten,  nor  the  fairy  banner  ^ven  to  Mac- 
leod by  the  Queen  of  Fairies ;  -  that  magic  flag,  which 
bas  been  victorious  in  two  pitched  nelds,  and  will 
•till  float  in  a  third,  the  bloodiest  and  the  last,  when 
the  Elfin  Sovereign  shall,  after  the  fight  is  ended, 
lacall  her  banner,  and  carry  ofif  the  standard-bearer. 

Amid  sach  tales  of  ancient  tradition,  I  had  from 


Madsod  and  his  lady^  the  ooorteofBs  ofltr  c^    • 
haunted  apartment  of  the  castl^  about  wbdr    \   • 
stranger,  1  might  be  sooBsed  interested.    At 
ingly,  I  took  possession  orll  about  the  witchinf 
Except,  perhaps,  some  tapestry  hansings,  ai 
extreme  thickness  of  the  walls,  whicn  aiguet 
antiquity,  nothing  could  have  been  more  comfc 
than  the  interior  of  the  ai^attment ;  but  if  you 
from  the  windows,  the  view  was  such  as  to  t   > 
pond  with  the  highest  tone  of  superstitioo.    *. 
tumnal  blast,  sometimes  clear,  sometimes  • 
mist  before  it,  swept  along  the  troubled  bili    ■ 
the  lake,  which  it  occasionallv  conceal^  and 
disclosed.  The  waves  rushea  in  wild  disorder  Ov 
shore,  and  covered  with  foam  the  steep  piles  of  ^otJ^ 
which,  rising  from  the  sea  in  forms  something  resem- 
bling the  human  figure,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Macleod's  Maidens,  and  in  such  a  night,  seemed  no 
bad  representatives  of  the  Norwegian  goddesses, 
called  Choosers  of  the  Slabi,  or  Riders  of  the  ^farm. 
There  was  something  of  the  dignity  of  danger  m  the 
scene ;  for  on  a  platform  beneath  the  windows  lay 
an  ancient  battery  of  cannon,  which  had  sometimes 
been  used  against  privateers  even  of  late  years.  Tlie 
distant  scene  v/as  a  view  of  that  part  of  the  Qmllan 
mountains  which  are  called,  from  their  form,  Bfa&- 
leod's  Dining-Tables.    The  voice  of  an  angry  eas- 
cade,  termed  the  Nurse  of  Rone  Mhor,  because  thai 
chief  slept  best  in  its  vicinity,  was  heard  from  time 
to  time  minghng  its  notes  with  those  of  wind  and 
wave.    Such  was  the  haunted  room  at  Dunvegan, 
and  as  such,  it  well  deserved  a  less  sleepy  inlutfai- 
tant.    In  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  ham 
stamped  his  memory  on  this  remote  place,  "'  I  look- 
ed around  me,  and  wondered  that  I  was  not  mora 
afi*ected ;  but  the  mind  is  not  at  all  times  eqioally 
readv  to  be  moved."    In  a  word,  it  is  necessary  to 
eoiifesSf'thltt,  of  all  I  heard  or  saw,  the  most  ensa- 

Elng  spectaele  was  the  eomfortable  bed,  in  whicn  I 
oped  to  make  amends  for  some  rougji  nights  sa 
ship-board,  and  where  I  slept  accordingly,  witboat 
thinking  of  ghost  or  goblin,  till  I  was  caued  by  my 
servant  m  the  morning. 

From  this  I  am  taught  to  infiBr,  that  tales  of  ghosts 
and  demonology  are  out  of  date  at  forty  yean  and 
upwards;  that  it  is  only  in  the  morning  of  lift  chat 
this  feeling  of  superstition  *'  comes  o^er  us  Uks  a 
summer  cloud,"  affecting  us  with  fear,  whidi  is  so- 
lemn and  AvrftA  rather  than  painful;  and  I  am 
tempted  to  think,  that  if  I  were  to  write  on  the 


iect  at  alL  it  should  have  been  during  a  iieriod  of 
life  when  I  could  havd  treated  it  with  more  interest- 


ing vivacity,  and  might  have  been  at  least 
if Icould not beinstructive.  Even thepresei 
of  the  world  seems  to  be  ill  suited  for  stndiss  of  this 
fantastic  ^nature ;  and  the  most  ordinary  meehanie 
has  learning  sufficient  to  laugh  at  the  figments  wfaidi 
in  former  times  were  believed  bv  persons  fiir  advan- 
ced in  the  deepest  knowledge  of  the  aga. 

I  cannot,  however,  in  conscienee,  eury  my  cfunion 
of  my  cotmtrymen's  good  sense  so  fiu-  as  to  excnl- 
pate  them  entirely  firom  the  chaise  of  eredolity. 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  look  for  them  may,  intn- 
out  muibh  trouble,  see  such  manifest  signs,  both  of 
superstition  and  the  dii^K>sitton  to  bdieve  in  its  doo- 
tnnes,  as  may  render  it  no  useless  occapatJOB  to 
compare  the  follies  of  our  fetbcrs  with  oor.own. 
The  sailors  have  a  proveibi,  that  every  man  in  his 
lifetime  must  eat  a  peek  of  impurity ;  and  it  seama 
yet  more  dear  that  every  generation  of  the  human 
race  must  swallow  a  certam  measure  of  nonsense. 
There  remains  hope,  however,  that  tbe'giuswr  faults 
of  our  ancestors  are  no  w  out  of  date :  and  tliat  what> 
ever  follies  the  pressnt  racs  may  be  gmlty  of,  the 
sen^e  of  humamty  is  too  univernlly  aprsad  to  m^- 
mit  them  to  think  of  tormendiig  wretdbes  till  ttuf 
confess  what  is  impossible^  and  then  baming  than 
for  their  painsi 


END  OF  DEMONOLOGT  AND  WITOHCRAFT. 
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